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PREFACE. 


The object of this Handbook is to supply readers and speakers with a lucid, 
but very brief account of such names as are used in allusions and references, 
whether by poets or prose writers, — to furnish those avho consult it with 
the plot of popular dramas, the story of epic poems, and the outliuc of 
well-known tales Who lias not asked what such and such a book is about 9 
and who would not be glad to have his question answered correctly m a few 
words ? When the title of a play is mentioned, who has not felt a desire to 
know who was the author of it? — for it seems a universal practice to allude 
to the title of dramas without stating the author And when reference is 
made to some character, who has not wished to know something specific about 
the person referred to? The object of this Handbook is to supply these 
wants Thus, it gives in a few lines the story of Homer’s Thad and Odyssey, 
of Virgil’s JEncid, Lucan’s Pharsalia, and the Thebaid of Statius , of Dante’s 
Dn me Comedy, Ariosto's Orlando Furioso, and Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered , 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Pcgamcd, of Thomson’s Seasons , 
of Ossian’s tales, the Fibclungen Lied of the German minnesingers, the 
Domance of the Pose, the Lusiad of Camoens, the Loves of Thcagenes and 
Chamdeia by Hcliodorus (fourth century), with the several story poems 
of Chaucer, Gower, Piers Plowman, Hawes, Spenser, Drayton, Phmcas 
Fletcher, Prior, Goldsmith, Campbell, Southey, Byron, Scott, Moore, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, and so on Far from limiting its scope to poets, the Hand- 
book tells, with similar brevity, the stones of our national fairy tales and 
romances, such novels as those by Charles Dickens, Vanity Fair by 
Thackeray, the Basselas of JohnsoD, Gulliver’s Travels by Swift, the 
Sentimental Journey by Sterne, Don Quixote and Gil Dias, Tclcmachus by 
Fenelon, and Undine by De la Motte Fouqud Great pains have bcon 
taken with the Arthunan stories, whether from sir T Malory’s collection or 
from the Mubmogion, because Tennyson has brought them to the front 
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in h « Idylls of the King , and the number of dramatic plots sketched out 
is many hundreds 

Another striking and interesting feature of the hook is the revelation oi 
the source from which dramat’sts and romancers have derived the lr stories, 
and the strango repetitions of historic incidents Compare, for example, the 
etiatagem of the wooden horse by which 'lroy was taken, with those of Abu 
Obeidah in the siege of Arrestan, and that of the capture of Sark from th 
French, p 454 Compare, again, Dido’s cutting the hide into strips, with 
the story about the Yakutsks, p 164 , that of Romulus and Remus, with th 
btoiy of Tyro, p 843, the Shibboleth of Scripture story, with those of thu 
“Sicilian Yespers,”and of the Danes on St Bryce’s Day, p 904, the story 
of Pisistrafcos and his two sons, with that of Cosmo de Medici and his two 
grandsons, p 771 , the death of Marcus Licimus Crassus, with that of 
Manlius Nepos Aquilius, p 392 , and the famous “ Douglas larder,” with 
the larder of Wallace at Ardrossan, p 269 Witness the numerous talcs 
resembling that of William r l ell and the apple, p 980 , of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, p 7 66 , of Lieu elly n and his dog Gelert, p 369 , of bishop Hutto 
and tho rats, p 429, of Ulysses and Pol) phemos, p 1050, and of lord Lovel’s 
bride, p 57 1 Witness, again, the parallelisms of David m his flight from 
Saul, and that of Mahomet from the Koreishites, p 937 , of Jephtka and his 
daughter, and the tale of Idomeneus of Crete, or that of Agamemnon am 3 
Jplngcnia, p 491 , of Pans and Sextus, p S95, Salome and Fulvia, p 864, 

St Patrick preaching to king O’Heil, and St Arecd before the king of 
Abjssmia, p 738, of Cleopatra and Sophomsba, w>th scores of others 

To ensure accuracy, every worK alluded to in this laige volume has been 
read personally by tho author expressly for this Handbook, and since the 
compilation was commenced, for although, at the beginning, a few others 
ucic employed for the sake of despatch, the author read over for himself, 
while the sheets were passing through the press, tho works put into their “ 
hands The very mmute references to words and phrases, book and chapter 
act and scene, often to page and line, will be sufficient guarantee to the reade 
that this assertion is not oi erstated 

The work is m a measure novel, and cannot fail to be useful It is owned 
that Charles Lamb has told, and told well, the Tales of Shakespeare , but 
Charles Lamb lias occupied more pages with each tale than the Handbook 
has lmes It is also true that an “ Argument” is generally attached to each 
book of an epic story , but the reiaing of these rhapsodies is like reading an 
index— few have patience to wade through them, and fewer still obtain there 
from any clear idea of the spirit of the actors, or the progress of the story 
rcvity Ins been, the aim of this Handbook, but clearness has not been 
sacrificed to terseness , and it has been borne m mind throughout that it 
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is not enough to state a fict, — it must bo stated attractively, md tho 
character described must be drawn characteristically, if the reader is to 
appreciate it, and feel an interest in what he reads 

Three Appesdices are added The first contains the name, birthplace, 
dates of birth and death, and a pretty full list of works (first editions, dated) 
of our principal authors In this appendix an effort has been made, by 
correspondence with publishers and authors, and by the help of books, to 
present almost an exhaustive list of the popular literature aud paintings of 
the second half of the present ccnturj’ Appendix II contains the names 
and works of those foreign authors referred to in the Handbook Appendix 
III contains the names and dates of the ancient Greek and Latin phjs, 
with those of the best known translations and imitations , the names and 
dates of those French and German dramas u hicli ha\ c been adapted to tire 
English stage, or have been borrowed from our own dramatists , and the 
titles, names, and dates of some thousands of British plays When the exact 
date of the first representation or edition of a play has not been ascertained, 
the dates of the birth and death of the author are given, except in the cas" 
of living authors, when the century of the “ unknown date ” has been 
substituted instead More than twelve months of undivided labour have 
been given to these appendices 

It would be most unjust to conclude this preface without publicly 
acknowledging tho great obligation which the authoi owes to the punter’s 
reader while the sheets were passing through the press He seems to Ime 
entered into the verj spirit of the hook , his judgment has been bound, Ins 
queries have been intelligent, his suggestions invaluable, and e.en some cl 
the articles were supplied by him 
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Thorn verses Introduced but not figne-d or signed with Initials only, are by the author of tlic 
Ifandlaxih They are the Stomello Verses, p 048, tbo aspen tree (an epigram), p 1025, bones 
and Ide=, p C69,thc Seven W Lie Men, p SOI , the Seven W onders of the \\ orld, p 804, and tho 
following translations — Lucan s “Serpents,' p 759 “Ytni Wakefield peramxnum,’ p 373, 
Fpecimen of T-vrUeos p 1017 “ Vos non \ obis," p 1075, 'Rot d \\ctot,” j> 1126 , “Non nmo 
to’ p 1120, Vlarots epigram p 5C9, epigram on a violin, p 1070, epigram on tbe Fair Itosa 
moml, p 841, the Heidelberg tun, p 1010, “Roger Bontemps,” p 839, *Lc bon rot Dagobort,' 
G,S, “ Pau\ re Jacques,” p 741, Virgil’s epitaph, p 1070, "Cunctis marc,” p 874 , “bi faliit 
Cuum, ’ p 870 , St. Elmo, p 659 , Baviad, etc., pp 85 , 091 , several oracular responses (seo 
Ruoinrcr, p 795 , Woodkk Walls, p 1117, etc), and many others The chief object of this 
!5ote is td pb-'-ent any Useless 8"arcb after these trifles 
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A ATR.OTST, n Moor, belor ed In '1 nm'- 
on, queen of the Goths in the trogedo 
of 7)tui Andro t’tcur, published nmong't 
the pln\F of Shnkc=pcnre (l'>a3) 

(The clns«ic mme is Aiidronicns, but 
(he chancier of this pln\ is purcH 
fictitious ) 

Muro i ( St ), n British mnrtvr of the 
Citv of Lepona (Lcicport, m Soutli 
Woles) He wo? tom limb from limb b\ 
order of Mnximion'us Hcrcu'lni«, general 
in Britain, of the arms of Diodc’tion 
Iwo churches ve re founded in the Citr of 
Legions one m honour of St Anron nnd 
one in honour of his fellow-tnnrti r, St 
Inlius Newport was colled Cacrlcon bo 
the British 

two o I r t* U clrd'Wrin* wl h their UoM 

F„ Jrlft n id with hlri c ._ ^ ron t nvr lh<*Irron“n 
At Carton J^rertis <*rath Hlr-Mlrm » r! no-n 

Drajtoo / tjaibhi ixlr f]C7 ) 

Aaz'iz (3 r yt ), so the queen of Sheba 
or Soho is sometimes colled , but in the 
Koran she is colled Boll is (eh xx\ n ) 

Abad'dort on nngel of the bottomless 
pit (fl'T i\ 11) 1 he word is domed from 
the Hebrew, ab id, “lost,” nnd means the 
lo^t one 1 here nre two other nngtls intro - 
di ced bv Klopstock in Ihc Mfsuih with 
similar names, but must not be con- 
founded with the nngel referred to in 
Pi t , one is Oboddon, the nngel of death, 
nnd the other Abhad'ona, tUc repentant 
de\ ll 

Ab'ans, to whom Apollo goto o 
golden nrrov , on which to ride through 
the nir — See Diclumant of Phi ate ana 
FaVe 

Abbad'ona, once the friend of Ab'- 
diel, was drown into the rebellion of 
baton half unwillmgh In hell lie con- 
stant!} bewailed bis foil, nnd reprored 
Sitanforms pride rnd blaspheme He 


! openh declared to the infernnis thnt lit 
would tol c no port or lot in Snton’s 
scheme for the dentil of the Messiah, nnd 
during the crucifixion lingered about the 
cross w itli repentance, nope, nnd fear 
His ultimate fate we nre not told, but 
when baton nnd Adrnmclcch arc dnren 
back to hell, Oboddon, the nngel of death, 
sojs — 

Fm- Uiff \bbndona I luirc ho nrtlc-s, How tons 
thmi art |*crinftt0>! to remain on earth I know not nor 
whe hir thou wilt ollmrol to the rr trrerthn of 
the of ploiy In t not itrcelroil thou enns* 
not rl w Him with thr Jm of the rcdecmM ^ct let 
mei'ts Him la mo ux Him I "—Klopstock Tl c Mn lab 
xlll 

Abbcx'Villo (Lord), n oonng noble- 
man, 23 \cirs of age, who has for 
troxclling tutor a M elshman of G >, called 
Dr Druid, nn antiquan, wliolh igno- 
rant of hi" real duties ns n guide ol south 
The roung man runs wnntonlj wild, 
s^unndi rs Ins monev, nnd giies loose to 
his passions almost to the \ergc of ruin, 
but he is arrested nnd reclaimed In his 
hone r t Scotch bailiff or fmnncicr, nnd (lie 
nplnncc of his fathers executor, Mr 
Mortimer Hus “fashionable loocr" 
promises mnrrmgc to n o ulgnr, malicious 
citj minx named Lucinda Bndgemore, 
but is s i\ C d from this pitfall nKo — Cum- 
berland, flic 1 abhtonaliL Loici (1780) 

Abdal-azis, the Moorish goremor 
of Spun nftcr the overthrow of king 
Boderick 1\ hen the Moor assumed 
rcgnl state nnd n fleeted Gothic «o\ crugnto , 
lus subjects were so o (tended thnt tlicr 
revolted nnd murdered linn lie married 
] pinna, formcrh the wife of Roderick — 
Souther , 1'o.lu it/;, etc , x.xn (181 1) 

Ab'dalaz'iz (Omar hen), n caliph 
raised to “ 'Mahomet s bosom’ in reword 
of ins gTent abstinence nnd self-denial — 
Ha helot, G'tO 

He vru by no meani rcnifmlmu nor did he tl Ink 
with the folljih Omar ben AMnhrfz Mint It was tifffr 
Mry to mil e a lull of tills world tn cujoj pandto In tht 
neu — Ho kfjnl I nihrl {r&G) 
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ABDALDAR 2 ABSOLOxN 


Abdal'dar, one of -the magicians in 
the Domdamel diems, “under the roots 
o r the ocean ” These spirits w ere destined 
to he destroyed by one of the race of 
Hodei'rnh (3 syl ), so they persecuted 
the race ci en to death Only one 
survived, named Thal'aha, and Abdaldnr 
was appointed by lot to find him out and 
kill him Ho discoi crcd the stapling in 
an Arab’s tent and while in prater nas 
about to stab him to the henrt w ith a 
dagger, when the angel of death breathed 
on him, and he fell dead with the dagger 
m his hand Thalaba drew from the 
magician’s finger a ring which ga\ e him 
command o\cr the spirits — Southey, 
'Jhalaba the Destroyer , n m (1797) 

Abdalla, one of sir Brian do Bois 
Guilbert’s slaves — Sir W Scott, Jianhoe, 
ch li (time, Richard I ) 

Abdallah, brother and predecessor 
of Giaf'fir (2 syt ), pneba of Aby'dos 
Ho w as murdered by the pacha — By ron. 
Bride of Abydos 

Abdallah ol Hadgi, Saladm’s en- 
' oj — Sir IV Scott, The lahsman (time, 
Richard I ) 

Abdals or Santons, a class of re- 
ligionists who pretend to be inspired 
v ith the most ra\ ishing raptures of 
di\ me loi e Regarded w ith great i ene- 
ration hi the i ulgnr —Oleai ms, 1 971 


Abde'rian Laughter, scoffing 
laughter, so called from Abdfrn, the 
birthplace of Democ'ntus, the scoffing or 
laughing philosopher 

Ab'diel, tlie faithful seraph w ho 
withstood Satan when he urged those 
urder him to ret olt 

Uie sernpb AbJIel fil liful round 
Among the faithless ftUthful only he 
Among lrmumenhle fnlsj Unmoved 
unshaken nnscluceil nnterrlfled 
His lojalty he kept his love his seal 

Milton Paradise Lost s 89G elc. {1GC5J 

Abensherg (Count), the father of 
thirty -two children Wien Heinrich II 
made his progress through Germaut , and 
other courtiers presented their offerings, 
the count brought forward his thirti-tuo 
children, “as the mustinluable offering 
he could make to his king and country ” 

Abes'sa, the impersonation ofabotys 
and contents in Spenser’s Taut, Queen, 
3 She is the paramour of lurk- 
rtpinc, who used to rob churches and 
poor boxes,, and bring his plunder to 
Abcssa daughter of CorcCca (Blindness 


Abney, culled Young Abney, the 
friend of colonel Albert Lee, a royalist — 
Sir W Scott, Woodstocb (time, the Com- 
monw ealth) 

Abon Hassan, a y oung merchant of 
Bagdad, and hero of the tale called “ The 
Sleeper Aw aliened,” in the Arabian Nights' 
Entei tainments A\ hile Abon Hassan 
is asleep he is conveyed to the palace of 
Hnroun-al-Raschid, and the attendants 
are ordered to do every thing thp\ <um to 
make him fancy himself the caliph lie 
subsequently becomes the caliph’s chief 
favourite 

Shnkcspeare, in the induction of 
Taming of the Shicio, befools “Chris- 
topher Sl\ ” m a similar waj, but Sly 
thinks it was “ nothing hut a dream ” 

Philippe le Bon, duke of Burgundy, on 
his marriage with hi eon ora, tried the 
same trick — Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, n 2, 4 

Abra, the most beloved of Solomon’s 
concubines 

Fruits their odour lost and rnents their taste 

J r nnn U 4 » — I. no ,» 

1 

< ) I 

Nor could my soul approve lire musics tout, 

Tlli all ins hushed and Abrt sang nfone 

M. I rior Solomon (IG64-172I). 

Ab'radas, the great Macedonian 
pirate 


Ahrnriis the great Mnccdonbu pint thought every 
one hail a letter of nnrt that bore sables in the ocean -- 
Greene Penelopes It eb (1801) 


A'brabam’s Offering (Gen \\u ) 
Abraham at the commaud of God laid his 
only son Isaac upon an altar to sacrifice 
him to Jehovah, when his hand was stay ed 
and a ram substituted for Isaac 
So Agamemnon at Aults was about to 
offer up his daughter Iphigcm a at the 
command of ArtCmis (Diana), when 
Artemis carried her off m a cloud and 
substituted a stag instead 


Abroc’omas, the lo\ er of An'thm in 
Hie Greek romance of Dphesi’aca, by 
Xenophon of Ephesus (not the historian) 


Ab'salom, in Dry don’s Absalom and 
Achitophcl, is meant for the duke of 
Monmouth, natural son of Charles II 
(David) Like Absalom, the dtikc was 
handsome, like Absalom, he was loied 
and rebellious , and like Absalom, his 
rebellion ended in his death (1G49-1G85) 

Ab'solon, a priggish parish clerk in 
Chaucers Canteibun/ Safes Ihs hair 
was curled, his shoes slashed, his hose 
red He could let blood, cut hair, and 
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share, could dance, and plnj either on 
the nbible or tlie gittem This gay spark 
paid Ins addresses to Mistress Alison, the 
young wife of John, a rich but aged car- 
penter, but Alison herself loved a poor 
scholar named Nicholas, a lodger in the 
house —The Miller's Talc (1388) 

Absolute {Sir Anthony ), a testy , but 
wnnii-hcnTtcd old gentleman, who ima- 
gines that he possesses a most angelic 
temper, and w hen he quarrels vv ltli his son, 
the captam fancies it is the son as lio is 
out of temper, and not himself Smol- 
lett’s “Matthew Bramble” evidently sug- 
gested this character William Dowton 
(17G4-1851) s\as the best actor of this 
part 

Captain Absolute, son of sir Anthony , in 
lore nath Lydia Languish, tlio heiress, to 
whom lie is known only as ensign Bever- 
ley Bob Acres, his neighbour, is bis 
rival, and sends a challenge to the un- 
known ensign , but w hen he finds that 
ensign Beverley is captain Absolute, he 
declines to fight, and resigns all further 
claim to the lady’s hand — Sheridan, 2 he 
Steals (1775) 

hen you saw Jack. ralmcn In 1 captain Ab olute " you 
thought you could trace his promotion to some Lad) of 
quality who fancied the handsome fellow In Ills top knot 
and had bought him a commLsfon — Charles Land) 

Abu'dah, in tlie Tales of the Gena, hr 
II Ridley , is a wcaltliv merchant of Bag- 
dad, who goes in quest of the talism in of 
Orom I'nes, which lie is dmen to seel, bv 
a little old bag, who haunts bun everv 
night and makes Ins life wretched lie 
finds at last that the talisman which is to 
free him of this hag [ccmicnnct] is to 
“fear God and keep His command- 
ments ” 

Abu’dah, in the drama called The Siege 
of Damascus, bv Tohn Hughes (1720), is 
the next m command to Calcd in the 
Arabian nrmv set down before Dnmnscns 
Though undoubtedly brave, he prefers 
pence to war, and when, at the death of 
Calcd, he succeeds to the chief command, 
lie makes peace with the Syrians on 
honourable terms 

Acade'mus, an Attic hero, v\ hose 
garden v\as selected by Plato for the place 
of his lectures Hence his disciples vicrc 
called the “Academic sect ” 

The green retreats of Aculemtn 

AkcnJde 1 icasurct at Imagination I 

Aca'dia (i e Noia Sootia), so called 
hi the 1 reneb from the m cr [S/iiiticn]- 
< xvu Acadia tins given to sir 

\r llltaui Alexander, and ilsnnmc changed , 


and m 1755 the old French settlers were 
dnven into exile by George II Long- 
fellow bns made this the subject of a poem 
in hexameter verse, cnlled Evan’gchne 

(tsyO 

Acas'to {Lord), father of Sen'no, 
GastuTio, and Poly dore , and guardian of 
Moninua “the orphan ” He lived to see 
the death of his sons and his ward 
Poly dore ran on his brother’s sword, Cas- 
tnho stabbed himself, and Mommia took 
poison — Otway, The Orphan (IG80) 

Accidente 1 (3 syl ), ft enrse and oath 
used much in Italy 

Accidente l co qul veut (lire cn bon fnn^ols I*nl»c tu 
mourir <1 accident ^mseonfes Ion damiit —Mons About, 
Tolla (i tale) 

Aces'tes (3 st/I ) In a trial of skill 
Acestes, the Sicilian, discharged Ins arrow 
with such force that it took fire from the 
friction of the air — Virgil, TEncid, v 

Like Accst&s Ehnft of old 
The swift thought kindles iw it flics. 

Longfellow To a Child 

Aebates [A-l a’-ieze], called by Vir- 
gil “fidusAcbntcs ” Tbenamebasbecomo 
a sy nony m for a bosom friend, n crony, 
but is generally used laughingly — JDncid 

He Uko Achate faithful to the tomb 

Uyron Don Juan, L lu9 

Acher'ia, tlie fox, v\ent partnership 
w ith a bear in a bow 1 of milk Before 
the heir armed, tlie fox skimmed oil the 
cream and drank tlie milk , then, filling 
the bowl with uiutl, replaced the cream 
atop Savs the fox, “ llcre is the bowl , 
one shall have the cream, and the other 
all the rest choose, friend, which you 
like ’ Ihc bear told the fox to take tlie 
cream, and thus bruin liad only the mud 
— A Basque laic 

A similar tale occurs m Campbell’s 
Popular lalcsof the West lfv/hlands{m 08 ), 
called "'Ibc lvcg of Butter" The wolf 
chooses the bottom when “oats” were the 
object of choice, and the top when “pota- 
toes ” w ere the sow ing 

Rabelais tells the same tale about a 
farmer and the devil Lncli was to have 
on alternate venrs what grew under nnd 
oic> tlie soil 'Ihc farmer sowed turnips 
nnd carrots when the iwitfer-soil produce 
came to his lot, and barlev or wheat when 
bis turn w as the ova -soil produce 

Ac'lieron, the “River of Grief,” and 
one of the five rivers of hell , hell itself 
(Greek, Sxoc ptu, “ I (low with grief ”) 

Bad Acheron of sorrow black and deep 

Milton, 1 aradise UtU !L 678 (1GG5). 

AclnlT.es (3 syl ), the hero of the 
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Hilled Greek army in the siege of 3ro}, 
and king of the M> r'midons — Sec Dtc- 
tionai y of Phrase and Pahlc 

The English Achilles, John Talbot, first 
carl of Shrewsburj (1373-1453) 

The duke of Wellington is so called 
sometimes, and is represented by a statue 
of Achilles of gigantic size in 11} dc 
Park, London, close to Apslej House 
(1709-1852) 

The Achilles of Germany, Albert, elec- 
tor of Brandenburg (1414-148G) 

Achilles of Pome, Sicm'ius Denta'tus 
(put to death b c 450) 

Aeliilles’ Heel, the a ulnerablc part 
It is said that y\ hen Thetis dipped her son 
in the m cr Stj \ to make-him lnrulner- 
nble, she held him b} the heel, and the 
part coyercd b\ her hand lias the onl} 
part not Hashed bj the water Tins is a 
post-Hozncric stor} 

[lltinorer] is Uio Achilic, liccl to Invulnerable England 
—Carlyle 

(Sometimes Ireland is called the Achil- 
les’ heel of England ) 

Similarly, the onl} a ulnerablc part 
of Orlando was the sole of his foot, and 
hence when Bernardo del Carpio assailed 
him at Eonccsi nllSs, and found that he 
could not w ound lnm, he lifted him up m 
ms nrms and squeezed him to death, ns 
Hercules did Anhe'os 


Aelnlles’ Spear Iclephus tned to 
stop the march of the Greek arm} on its 
aiaj to Troj , and recciy ed a yi ound from 
Achilles I lie oracle told him as "Achil- 
les gate the Hound, only Aelnlles could 
cure it ” Whereupon i clephus h ent to 
the tent of the hero, and h ns cured, some 
sov b} a herb called "Achilles," and 
others sny b} an emplnstriuni of rust 
scraped from the spear Ilcncc it y as 
said that “Achilles’ spear could both hurt 
and heal ” — Plin xxy 5 


^ ba?e smile find frown like to lelilHes speir 
3s able nlth tb»* cim»u,e to kill or cure 

Sbabc3|>earo » Henry I / act v ec. 1 (1G9I) 

Achit'ophcl, “Him who drew Aclut 
oplicl,” Dr} den, author of the famou 
political satire of Absalom and Acht 
ophcl “Day id" is Charles II , Ins rebel 
Lous son “Absalom” is the king’s naturn 
son, the handsome hut rebellious Jnme 
duke of Monmouth, and “Aclntophel, 
the traitorous counsellor, is the earl o 
Shaftesbury, “for close designs am 
crooked counsels fit ” 

Can eneer at biin arlio Crew Acbilopbei 

Byron Don Juan 1U. 100 

Tlirrfc is ft portrait of llio first earl of Shftflcsbur 
fDiydena Artiitophel’ - )vslordchmcel]oror£ngland da 


In ash coloured robes beem e lie had never been called to 
the bar —E la tea, CelcbrtiUt xrliL 

AeidaTia, a fountain in Bceo'tia, sacred 
to Ycnus The Graces used to bathe 
therein Ycnus yvns called Acid&hn (Yir- 
gil, Jhncii, 1 720) 

After sho vre^ry was 
TV llh billing in the Addtdlnn brook 

8pcn_cr I j>lt7ia?atnion ( IGJ5) 

A’eis, a Sicilinn shepherd, loa ed b} the 
nymph Gnlnte'a 1 he monster Pol} - 
pheme (3 syl ), a C} clops, mas his riynl, 
and crashed him under a huge rock Tko 
blood of Acis Has changed into a mcr of 
the same name at the foot of mount Etna 

3sot such n pipe pood render as Hint which Acis did 
meetly June in pral o of his Galitea but ono of true 
Delft manufacture — ' W lnlng 

AekTand (Sir Thomas), a ro}ahst — 
Sir W Scott, Woodstock (time, the Com- 
monyvcalth) 

Ac'oe (3 syl ), “ hearing ,” in the Non 
Testament sense (Mom x 17), “ Faith 
coineth by bearing” The nurse of I ldo 
[faitli] Her daughter is Meditation 
(Greek, aide, “hearing”) 

IV Itb him his nur«c went cartful AcoP 

VVhow hftiids first from hla mothers womb did take 
lAm 

\nd c>er since have fwlered tenderly 

I hin I Ictchcr The l urj lc Maud is. (1033) 

Acras’ia, Intemperance personified 
Spenser says she is an enchantress Lying 
in the “ Boner of Bliss, ’ in “ B nndenng 
Island” She had the power of trans- 
foinung her loyers into monstrous shapes , 
but sir Guj on (temperance), having caught 
her in a net and bound her, broke down 
her boner and burnt it to ashes — Faery 
Queen, n 12 (1590) 

Acia’tes (3 syl), Incontinence per- 
sonified in The Pin pic Island, b} Phiue is 
I' Etcher He had two sons (twins) b} 
C iro, y iz , Melhos (di un/enness ) and 
Gluttony, both full} described in canto 
yn (Greek, ahates, “incontinent”) 

Aci a'les(3syl ), Incontinence personified 
in The Faery Qiucn, by Spenser lie is 
the father of Cy moch'les and ryroch'lcs 
— Bk 11 4 (lo9D) 

Acres (Bob), a country gentleman, 
the mal of ensign Beverle}, alias captain 
Absolute, for the hand and heart of L> dm 
Languish, the heiress He tries to ape 
the man of fashion, gets himself up ns ft 
loud swell, and uses “ sentimental oaths,” 
t c oaths bearing on the subject 'thus 
if duels are spoken of be say s, ods triggers 
and flints , if clothes, ods frogs and tam- 
bours, if music, ods mmnunvs [minims] and 
ci otchets if ladies, ods blushes and blooms 
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This he learnt from a militia officer, who 
told him the ancients syy ore bj Jove, 
Bacchus, Mars, Venus, Minerva, etc , 
according to the sentiment Bob Acres 
is i great blusterer, and talks big of his 
dating, bnt nhen put to the push “his 
courage nlv, a} s oozed out of Ins fingers’ 
ends ” J Onick was the original Bob 
Acres — Sheridan, The Treats (1776) 

As thro his palms Dob A era valour oozed 

So Juans virtue ebbed I know not how 

Byron £>on «Tua» 

Acns'ius, father of Dan'ae An 
oracle declared that Dana 5 would gne 
birth to a son who would kill him, so 
Acnslus kept his daughter shut up in an 
apartment underground, or (as sonic say ) 
in a brazen tower Here she became the 
mother of Per'sens (2 si// ), bj Jupiter in 
the form of a shower of gold’ The king 
of Argos now ordered his daughter and 
her infant to he put into n chest, and 
cast adrift on the sea, but they y\ere 
rescued by Diciys, n fisherman ’ When 
grown to manhood, Perseus accidentally 
struck the foot of Acrisius yyith a quoit, 
and the blou caused his death Tins tale 
is fold b\ Mr Morris in The Earthly 
Paradise (April) 

ActcE'on, a hunter, changed b\ Diana 
into a stag A svnonj m for a cuckold 

DIvuIct I’-v LlraicU for a wcure and yrilfol let-eon 
IcirkoIdJ. 

Shakespeare iltrrj IlT.-rj ete act 111 re. 2 (1 K) 

Acte'a, n female shre faithful to ICero 
in his fall It y\as this hetrera y\ho 
wrapped the dead body in cerements, and 
saw it dcccutly interred 

This Aen n, bciuhfjL She was iciled on the 
Erojnil the head o hero was on her bp hb naked loir 
ttus trc»died on ith&Kc idlng sheets in which she iris 
about to fojd him to la? him In hi graro upon tl c garden 
ulli — Uuaft, Arladii# I 7 

Ae’tras S mce'rus, the nom da plume 
of the Italian poet Sannn 7 aro, called 
“The Chnstmn Virgil” (1158-1530) 

Actors and Actresses The Inst 
male actor that took a woman, b character 
on the stage yvns Tdyvnrd Kvnaston, noted 
for lus benutv (1G19-1GS7) The first 
female actor for lure yvns Mrs Saunder- 
son, aftemards Mrs Betterton, who died 
in 1712 

Ad, Ad'ites (2 syl ) Ad is a tribe 
descended from Ad, son of Uz, son of 
Irem, son of Sbem, son of JToah Ike 
tnbe, nt the Confusion of Babel, uent 
and settled on Al-Abkaf [the Wind, no 
f? m the proymee of lladramnut, 
bhedad was their first king, but m conse- 
quence of bis pndc, both he and all the 


tnbe perished, either from drought or 
the Snrsnr (an icy wind) — Sale’s Koran , 1, 

B oe woe to Irem t Woe to Id I 
*- - I 

ell around 

Ecuthey Thalaba the Destroyer L 41 45 (TV?) 

A'dai, wife of Cain After Cain had 
been conducted by Lucifer through the 
realms of space, lie is restored to the home 
of lus wife and child, uhcre all is beauty ? 
gentleness, and love hull of faith am. 
fen ent m gratitude, Adah lo\ os her infant 
mth a sublime maternal affection She 
sees him sleeping, and say s to Cain — 

How lovely he appears I IU 3 little checks 
In their pure Incarnation vying with 
The rom leaves strewn beneath them 
And hjj Ilpr too 

How beautifully parted I lio , jou hball not 
Ms» him at least not now Tie will awad e soon— 

Ills hour of midday rest Is nearly over 

Byron Cain 

Adam In Giccl this word is com- 
pounded of the four initial letters of the 
cardinal quarters 

Arhtos, Spk.ror north 

Dusis, 3i<r<c vest 

Anatole, maraXi/ east 

Mesembria, iicennfli ,a south 

Tlie Hebrew uord ADM forms the ana- 
gram of A[dnm], Dfand], Mfcssnh] 
Adam, how made God created the bodv 
of Adam of Sihal, , e dry, unbaked 
clay, and left it fortj nights without a 
soul The clnj it as collected by A/arael 
from the four quarters of the earth, and 
God, to show llis npproynl of Azarncl’s 
choice, constituted bun the angel of 
death — Rabadan 

Adam, Etc, and the So pent Aflcr tnc 
fall Adam inn placed on mount Vnssem 
in the east , Aieuns banished to Djidda 
(now Gedda, on the Arabian const) , and 
the Serpent uas exiled to the coast of 
1 hi eldi 

After the lapse of 100 years Adorn 
rejoined Lye on mount Arnfnilh [place 
of Jtcmnnh ance], near Mecca — D Olisson 
Dcath^of Adam Adam died on Friday , 
April 7, at the age of 030 jears 
Michael svnthed his body and Gabriel 
di liarged (he funenl rites Ike body 
yyns buned nt Ghnr iil-ICcnz [/Ac giotlo o/ 
treasute], yvhich overlooks Mecca 
Ihs descendants nt death amounted to 
40,000 souls — D Olisson 

yVbrn entered the ark {the cyme writer cup he 
b °<!r ot AJun In a coffin with him and when he 
left the ark restored It to the place lie hud taken U from 

Adam, a bailiff, a jailor 
U.tVw 1 !?. 1 ;Vl“\ 1 ,lnt ! c.ydifC but lint AtUm 

Wt ir - Vl'lIlB) “ r ‘ -Eh lke 'i’ <rirc Bcrnr , ,g «' I rrf.rt 
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Adam, a faithful retainer m tho family 
of sir Rowland de Bo} s At the age of 
four score, he voluntarily accompanied 
his } oung master Orlando into exile, and 
offered to gi\ c him his little savings lie 
Ins given birth to the phrase, “A faithful 
Adam" [or man-senant] — Shakespeare, 
As Foil Like It (1518) 

Adam’s Ale, water 
Adam’s Fiofcssion, tillage, gar- 
dening 

■When \darn del ml and Etc «]v\n 
Who \ru then th« gentleman} 

JLny s Prover\* 

Tlierc Is no nnelcnt gentleman bnt rmlencr*, ditcher* 
and graTe-makers they hold up \rlani c profession — 
Shakespeare Hamlet act v k , I (1^) 

Adam Bell, a northern outlaw, noted 
for his nrchcrj The name, like those of 
Clyni of the Clongli, W llliamof Cloudcsh , 
Uobin Ilood, and Little John, is sjnona- 
mous with a good archer 

Adamas or Adamant, the mineral 
called corun'dufh, and sometimes the dia- 
mond, one of thehardest substances known 

All red it vr\% as firm as Adanus — SJunldt, Crrn 
nit* (tnnshted) 

Adamastoi, the Spirit of the Cape, 
a hideous phantom, of uncartld} pallor, 
“erect Ins hair uprose of withered red, 
his lips arere black, Ins teeth blue and 
disjointed, lus beard haggard, Ins fnco 
scarred bj lightning, lus ej es shot Imd 
fire, liio voice roared ’’ The sailors 
trembled at sight of him, and tho fiend 
demanded lion the} dared to trespass 
“where net or hero braved his rage be- 
fore’ ” Ho then told them “ that ca ora 
a car the shipavreckcd should be made to 
deplore their foolhardiness ” — Gamoens, 
The Lusiad, v (15b9) 


Adam'xda, n planet on winch reside 
the unborn spirits of saints, mnrtvrs, and 
believers U'nel, the angel of the sun, 
was ordered at the crucifixion to interpose 
this planet between the sun and the earth, 
so ns to produce a total eclipse 


Aitinilila, in oMIenco to the divine command Hen 
nmld t overwhelming storms rushing clouds tilllns 
mountains, ami trolling soa. Uriel stood on the pole 
of the star but £0 lost In deep contemplation on Golgothi 
that ho heard not tho wild uproar On coming to the 
region of tho sun AdmnJda slackened her course and ml 
ranclng before the run covered It3 face nnd Intercepted 
all Its rays.— KlopstocJc The 2 Jculah vlii (1T1). 


Adams (Job tj), one of tlie mutineers 
of tlie Bounty (1790), who settled m 
Tahiti In 1814 he was discovered as 
the patriarch of a colony, brought up 
with a high sense of religion nnd strict 
regard to morals l n 1839 the colon} 
was voluntanl} placed under the pro- 
tection of the British Go\ eminent 


Adams (Parson), the beau-ideal of n 
simple-minded, betcsolcnf, but eccentric 
country clcrg}man, of unswerving m- 
tegnti, solid learning, and genuine pieti , 
bold ns a lion in the cause of truth, but 
modest ns a girl m all personal matters , 
w bolls ignorant of the world, being “n 
it but not ot it ” — Fielding, Joseph Au- 
dnics (1712) 

IIIj learning his *TmrHcllr Ids cran-dlnl purity of 
mind aro ro admlrabi> min led with petlantrv ah » nco 
of mind and the LYl It of nthlttlc cxerei ei that 

he may be safely termed one of the richest production r f 
the mu e or fiitlm Like Hon Quixote pann Adam I* 
beaten nil tie too much and too often lutthenKl^eJ II ht« 
upon hi* thotilden without the II e lite»t stain to htf 
reputation — Sir M Sooth 

Adder (deaf) It is said in fable 
Hint the adder, to prevent hearing the 
\oiccof a charmer, lais one ear on the 
ground and sticks lus till into the other 

when man wol le him e nchantc 
lie !cj ctb downe one care all CM 
Unto tho groun le nnd halt it hut 
Anti eke that other care als faata 
He toppeth with Idi tallle fo sore 
That he the wordcs. Law or more 
Or lift enchantment lie licreth 
Gower D« Cenf jjfonc Amauris L r. (14“*) 

Adder’s Tongue, that is, oph’io- 
glos’sum 

For them that nre with [by] newtf or makes or ndden 
stun- 

Ha i^ckeUi out an herb that call ! adders tongue 

Drn> ton, Polyo lion xlil (1613] 

Ad'dison of tlie North, Ilenrs 
Mackcnrie, author of The JIdn of Fed am 
(1710-1831) 

Adelaide, daughter of the count of 
Narbonnc, m love with Hieodorc Sho 
is killed bi her father in mistake for 
another — Iloht Jeplison, Count or X.u - 
bonne (1782) 

Adeline (Lady), the wife of lord 
Ucnr} Amun'deiille (4 syl ), a highh 
educated aristocratic lad\, with all the 
virtues nnd weaknesses of the upper ten 
After the parliament!!} sessions this 
noble pair filled their houso with guests, 
amongst winch were the duchess of FiU- 

rulke, the duke of D , Aurora Baby, 

and don Juan “the Russian cm ox " 
The tale not being finished, no sequel to 
these names is guen (I'or the huh ’s 
character, sec xn 51-oG )— Byron, Bon 
Juan, xui to the end 

Ad emar or Adema'ro, archbishop 
Poggio, an ecclesiastical warrior in 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Dclncred — See Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable 

AdieTa, wife of tbe soldan, who in- 
cites him to distress the kingdom of 
alcrcilln When Morcilla sends her 
ambassador, Sanncnt, to negotiate peace, 
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Adicia, in violation of international law, 
thrusts her [Snmient] out of doors like a 
dog, and sets two knights upon her Sir 
Artegnl comes to her rescue, attacks the 
two knights, and knocks one of them 
from his saddle with such force tint lie 
breaks his neck After the discomfiture 
of the soldnn, Adicm rushes forth with n 
knife to stab Samicnt, but, being inter- 
cepted hi sir Artegal, is changed into a 
tigress — -Spenser, Tatrg Queen, v 8 
(loDG) 

*»*Thc “soldan" is king Thilip II of 
Spam , “ Mercilla” is queen 1 lizabeth , 
“Adicm" is Injustice personified, or the 
Digotrj of poperj , and “Snmient" the 
ambassadors of Holland, who went to 
Philip for redress of grievances, and 
were most lniquitously detained hi lnm 
as prisoners 

Ad'icus, Unrighteousness personified 
m canto vn of 77ic Pwp'c Island 
(1C33), In Phineas Fletcher He has 
eight sons and daughters, viz , Fc'thros 
(hatnd), Fris (lanaiv-e) a daughter, 
/elos ( emulation ), Thumos (u rath), 
rnth'itis (strife), Dichos'tn'is (edition), 
Fnw, and Phon'os (murder), nil fulh 
described bj the poet (Grak, adit os, 
‘an unjust man "} 

Adie of Axkcnslmw n neighbour 
or the Glendinnings — Sir IV Scott, Phi 
Monastery (time, Lhznbcth) 

Adme'tus, a I mg of Thcssnh, 
husband of Alccstis Apollo, being con- 
demned hi Jupiter to serve n mortnl for 
twelve months for slaving a Cv clops, 
entered the service of Admctus James 
It I^owtll, of Uoston, U S , lias a poem 
on the subject, called lie Shrphird of 
Kmg Admctus (1819- ) 

Ad'mirablo (The) (1) Abon-Fars, 
n Spanish rabbin, bom at Tole'do (1119- 
1171) (2) Tames Crichton (Kry-ton), 

the Scotchman (1551-137,1) (9) Itogcr 

Ilacon, called “The Admirable Doctor" 
(1214-1292) 

Adol£ bishop of Cologne, was de- 
voured by mice or rats in 1112 (See 
IIatto ) 

Ad'ona, a sernpli, the tutelar spirit 
of James, the "lirst nmrtvr of the 
twelve" — klopstock, The Messiah, m 
(1748) 

A'donboc el Hakim, Uie phvsi- 
emn, a disguise assumed In Snladin, who 
visits sir Kenneth's sick squire, and 


cures him of a fever — Sir W Scott, The 
Talisman (time, Itichard I ). 

Ado'rus, a beautiful jouth, beloved 
bj Venus and Proser'pinnj who quarrelled 
about the possession of lum Jupiter, to 
settle the dispute, decided that the bov 
should spend si\ months with Venus m 
the tipper world and sue with Proserpina 
in the lower Adonis was gored to death 
bv a wild boar in a hunt 

Shakespeare has a poem called TcfiiiJ 
and Adonis Shelley calls his elegj on the 
oct Keats Adona'ts, in reference to Bion’s 
eantiful clegv , The Lament of Adorns 
George IV was called the Adonis of 60 

(Adonis is nn allcgorj of the sun, which 
is fi\ months north of tho horizon, nnd 
sit montlis soutli 'riinmmar is the same 
ns Adonis, and so is Osiris ) 

Ado'rus Flower, tho pheasants 
eve or red niaitlies, called in trench 
(foulc dc sang, nnd said to have sprung 
from the blood of Adonis, who was 
killed liv a wild boar 

D flair »1 chtre A CjlMrf* 

Ta core 1c fut, c i tnlsant, 

THi dDc d Ailonb colorte 

Artonjtne 

Adonis’s Gaidon It is s au l that 
Adonis delighted in gardens, nnd had a 
magnificent one PJinj savs (ti\ 4), 
“Antiquitns nihil print, mirata cst quam 
llcspondum liortos, nc reguin Adonidia 
ct Alcmbi " 

him i n r ho-cur »1« e fur tbl« n,-cf£\ t 

Thf i mi\ ci orp like Adonl* pinicn* 

That one fay Wnom d nnd fruitful wrn* thfl nr it 
t*haVc5i*eare 1 Httiry ) / art 1 tv- fl {1 •**) 

Ah Adorns garden , n verv short-lived 
pleasure , a tempomrv garden of cut 
llowers, nn horticultural or florictiltunl 
show Flic allusion is to tho fennel and 
lettuce jars of the ancient Greel s, culled 
“ Adonis’ gardens,” because these plants 
were reared for the annual festival of 
Adoni“, nnd were thrown away when tho 
festival was over 

Ad'oram, n seraph, who-Jind charge 
of James the sop of klphe'us — klopstock, 
The Messiah, \n (171b) 

Adosmda, daughter of the Gothic 
governor of Aurm, m Spain 'I lie Moors 
having Slaughtered her parent', husband, 
nnd child, preserved her alive for the 
captain of Alcabmnn s regiment She 
went to Ins tent v ithout the lca«t resis- 
tance, but implored the captain (o give 
her one night to mourn the dentil of tbo«e 
®o near nnd dear to her To this he 
complied, but during sleep she murdered 
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aim with his oini scymitnr Roderick, 
disguised ns a monk, helped her to bury 
the dead bodies of her house, and then 
she voned to live for onlv one object, 
vengeance In the great battle, when the 
Moors nere overthrown, she it -was who 
gave the word of attack, “Victory and 
Vengeance ! ” — Southcv , Hotter id, etc , 
ui (1811) 

Aclram'eleeli (c?i=A), oneof thefallen 
angels Milton makes him overthrown by 
ll'riel and Raphael (Paradise Host, vi 3C5) 
According to Scnpture, he was one of the 
idols of bepharvaim, and Shnlmnne'ser 
introduced his worship into Samaria 
[The word means “the mighty magnifi- 
cent king "] 

The Septiarvitcs burnt tlielr children In the fire to 
Adrnmelcch —2 L.injs xrii 3L 

Klopstock introduces him into The 
Messiah, and represents him as surpassing 
Satan m malice and guile, ambition and 
mischief He is made to hate cv cry one, 
even Satan, of whose rank he is jealous, 
and whom lie hoped to overthrow, that by 

utting an end to his servitude he might 

ecomc the supreme god of all the created 
world* At the crucifixion he and Satan 
are both dm en back to hell bj Obad'don, 
the angel of death 

Adraste' (2 syt ), a French gentleman, 
who env eigles a Greek slave named Isi- 
dore from don Pbdre His plan is tins He 
gets introduced ns a portrait-painter, and 
thus imparts to Isidore his love and 
obtains her consent to elope with him 
He then sends his slave Zaide (2 si/l ) to 
don Pfcdrc, to crave protection for ill 
treatment, nnd Pfcdre promises to befriend 
her At this moment Adraste appears, 
and demands that ZnTde be given up to 
him to punish as he thinks proper 
Ptdre intercedes, Adraste seems to relent, 
and Ptdre calls for Zaide Out conics 
Isidore instead, with Zaidc’s veil 
“ There," savs Pcdrc, “take her and use 
her well" “I will do so,” snjs the 
Frenchman, and leads oft the Greek 
slave — Molifcre, Le Sicihen on L' Amour 
Pantrc (1CG7) 

A'dria, theAdnatic 

tnrtr Aflri/i to the Hesperian fields f Italy). 

Milton ParadUtLoit I C20 (1G65X 

Adrian r a, a wealthy rpheainn lad}, 
ulio mames Antiph'olus, twin-brother of 
Antipliolus of Svracuse The abbess 
lEmilin is her mothcr-m-law, but she 
knows it not, and one dav when she 
accuses her husband of inhdclitj, she 


says to the abbess, if he is unfaithful it 
is not from want of remonstrance, “for 
it is the one subject of onr "conversation 
In bed I will not let him sleep for speak- 
ing of it , at table I will not let him eat 
for speaking of it , when alone with him 
I talk, of nothing else, and m company I 
giv e him frequent hints of it In a w ord, 
all mj talk is how vile and bad it is in 
him to love another better than he loves 
his wife” (act v sc 1) — Shakespeare, 
Comedy of JJrroi s (1693) 

Adna'no de Axma'do (Don), a 
pompons, fantastical Spaniard, a military 
braggart m a state of pence, as Parolles 
(3 syt ) was in war Boastful but poor, a 
coiner of words but very ignorant, 
solemnl) grave blit ridiculously awkw ard, 
majestical in gait blit of very low pro- 
pensities — Shakespeare, Lore's Laboui 
Lost (1594) 

(Said to be designed for John Flono, 
sumamed “Iho Resolute,” a philologist 
Holofcmcs, the pedantic schoolmaster, in 
the same plaj , is also meant in ndiculc of 
the same lexicographer ) 

Adnat'ic wedded to the Doge The 
ceremony of wedding the Adriatic to the 
doge of Venice was instituted m 1174 by 
pope Alexander III , who gave the doge a 
gold ring from Ins own finger in token of 
the victorj' achieved b) the Venetian 
fleet at Jstna over Frederick Barbarossa 
The pope, m giving the ring, desired the 
doge to throw a similar one into the sea 
ev cr) ) car on Ascension-Da) in comme- 
moration of this event The doges 
brigantine was called Bucentaur 

\ ou my remember scarce fire years arc past 

Since In joijt bncantine joa sailed to «« 

The Adriatic ivodded to onr duXe 

T Otway I c nice Pretcrvfd L 1 (lGb2} 

Ad'nel, in Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophcl, the earl of Mulgrnve, a 
rov alist 

Sharp-judging ldricl (be Muses fri nd 
Hun elf a muse. In sanhedrim s c! bate 


Part I 

(John Sheffield, earl of Mulgravc (IG49- 
1721) w rote an Ds^ay on Poeti y ) 

AVacus king of CEno’pm, a man of 
such mtegrit) and pietv, that he was 
made nt death one of the three judges of 
hell The other two were Mmos and 
Rhadaman'thus 

fEge'on, a huge monster with 100 
arms nnd 50 bends vv ho w ltb his brothers, 
kottus and Gvges, conquered the Titans 
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b> linrhng at them "00 rocks at once 
Homer sets v cn call him “ Fgc'on,” hut 
by the gcxh he is called Bn'aretis (3 eyf ), 
(Stilton accents the w ord on the first 
svlhblc and so docs Tairfav in his 
translation of Thsso — See Paradise Awf, 
i 746 ) 

JEgdcn, a merchant of Straciiso, m 
Shakespeare's Comedy of Lrrors (IcMS) 

iEgl'na, a rock} island in the Saronic 
pdf It was near tins island tlmt the 
Athenians iron the famous naval battle of 
Sal'amis o\cr the fleet of Nerve*, n c 
4S0 The Athenian prows were decorated 
with a figure-head of Atlic'noi or Simon a 

\nd ofoM 

rtfilwl the rtrrin from (lit bruen prow 
Of Athens ocr I^glna * rtrpc 

o rnslitlmln;; nil the Person i 

AI>cn.Ue Jlynn to t*c \ tla r*. 

iElia Ltn'lia fCnspis], an mev- 
plicahlo nddle, so called from an in- 
scription in Latin, preserved m Bolopin, 
"kicli maj he rendered tin s into English 
^n.n i„ru i cmsrjs 

\tU he-man nor woman nor nrdn>j77i« 

\c iher rfrl. tior l*vr roretd, 

\dtlitr harlot ror vlrp f n 
Lut -Ul Inf 

W mmri MrIWUn - 

helOifrlnlieiiefi rorln ihe tmirr nor tn the esrtb . 
Eat til Uns crirpn lte-e 

Etcies sovnio minces 

Sflllic* ->nj r r Imr nor Mr lut r 

Stitberirler'-i- i w rrjaldnj nor wrcrlnr . 

ISs 1 *• 

Tills— otllfctr r rfl. ntr* lyramM ro-uopjElnr 

aiut HU tit. Pc L. on ana; now. nol(wMrIi n |,1 

11 Is n nrpolc re mrusbuij n-s tarps* irJtMt, II 
HU* rr.-rp,- tilth no t'pi elire eonJUl\'n K I‘ t 

tin thecorpre nnd tfcri-jwkhre jre one anil the 

ni?/!l?£7 r ' UC'H' f, "" n to t,c ''-'".on nt t h« 
Jin La (3 Cnifit ~—J \\ 

n ^' of high degree, in loto 
with Am las, n squire of inferior rank 
-••oing to meet her lover at a trvsting- 
plflce, she was ennght up hr a hideous 
monster, and thrust mto Ins den for futnre 
food Belpha.be (3 si// ) slew “ Uic cmtiST ” 
and released the maid (canto vn ) 
Inncc Aittnr, hating slam Corflnmbo, 
released Annas from the durance of 
i va na, Corflmnljo’s daughter, and brought 
the lot ers together “in peace and settled 
T < 15 %) 0 } — Spcn^r, Fairy Queen , 

-®mil in, wife of /Tgc’on the Stra- 
™ and mother of the ft ms 

« led Antiph'olun When the hot s w ere 

aid taken^’r'? WnB P ^ cd fr <™ «Hm 
A f r! ; hc “ UQ IIcrc entered 

a ennunt, and ro*t to be the nbbe*-* 


Without her knowing it, one of her twins 
also settled in Ephesus, and rose to he 
one of its greatest and richest citirens 
The other son and her husband xTgeon 
both set foot in Fphcsits the same dat 
without the knowledge of each other, and 
all met together in the dul e’s court, w hen 
the story of their lit es was told, and thot 
became agnm united to cacli other — 
Shakespeare, Comedy of Eirors (1693) 

iEmon'ian Arts, magic, so cnllec. 
from /Enmn'in ( Tlussnh/), noted for magic 

The yEmomtm Jason was so called 
because Ins father was king of Jlmoma 

IBnc'ns, a Trojan prince, the hero of 
Virgil’s epic called sJ'noid lie was the 
son of Anclu'scs nnd Venus His first 
w ife was Cren'sa (5 sy / ), by w horn lie had 
a son named Vsea'nms , his second wife 
was Latinia, daughter of Lntlnus 1 itig of 
Itah , ht whom lie had a posthumous son 
called Vne'as Stlt ms lie succeeded Ins 
fatlier-m-lnw m the 1 mgdom, and the 
Romans called him their founder 

According to GeofFrct of Monmouth 
“ Brutus,” the first king of Britain (from 
whom the island was called Pi dam), was 
it descendant of Aliens 

iEno'id, the epic poem of 1 irgil, in 
twche hooks When Trot waste! en by 
the Greeks nnd set on fire, Lnt'ns, t itli In’* 
father ; son, nnd wife, took flight, with the 
intention of going to Halt, the original 
birthplace of the famih The wife was 
lo-t, mid the old father died on the wat , 
but after numerous perils bt sen and land, 
d neas nnd his son Afcn'nius reached 
lialj Here Latfnti*, the rdpTiing king, 
rcuited the exiles hospitnlylt , nnd pro- 
mised his daughter Enun'ia in marriage 
to /F neas , hut she Jiad been nlrcady 
hctrotlmd hv her mother to pnnec T tirmts, 
son of Daumis, kmg of llu'tuli, and 
iumus would not forego Ins claim 
Latinus, in this dilemma, pud the m ds 
mu*t scttlo the dispute bt an appml to 
anns Turnus being slam, A neas married 
Lavmia, and ere long succcded Jus father- 
in-law on the throne 
Bool 1 '1 he escape from Troy, /Eneas 
and Ins son, dnten by a tempest on the 
shores of Carthage, arc ho*pitabl\ enter- 
tained bt queen Dido 
II /Fncas tells I)ido the talc of the 
w ooden horse, the burning of Trot , nnd 
Ins flight with Ins fatlier, wife, and son 
Die wife was lost nnd died 
111, The narralitc continued The 
perils he mot with on the way, nnd ths 
death of his father 
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IY Dido fulls in love with /Enens , 
but ho steals away from Carthage, and 
Dido, on a funeral pyre, puts an end to her 
life 

Y yEnens reaches Sicily, and celebrates 
games in honour of Anckises This booh 
corresponds to the Iliad, xxm 

VI Eneas -visits the infernal regions 
This booh corresponds to Odyssey , xi 

VII Lntmus king of Italy, entertains 
yT nea«, and promises to him Lai min (his 
daughter) in marriage, but pnnee Tumns 
had been alrcndi betrothed to her b\ the 
mother, and raises an armv to resist 
yFnens 

VIII Preparations rn both “ides for a j 

general war ' 

IX Tnrrus, during the absence of 
yFnens, fires the ships and assaults the 
camp The episode of Nisus and Fury 
nlus 

X The uar hebiecn Tumns and 
A neos Episode of Mezcntius and Lau- 
tns 

XI Tlic battle continued 

XII Tumus challenges ypneas to 
single combat, and is hilled 

VP-1 The ttory of filnon and taking oF Troy la bor 
foMcJ from render ns Mocroblus Informs us 
£. Die lores of DMo nml Anexs are copied from those 
of Mtdea and Jason In Apollonius. 

3. The story or tho wooden hone nnd the burning of 
Troy aro 'rom Arctl'nus of MHEtm 

iE'olus, god of the Hinds, nlneli he 
keeps imprisoned in a ease m the yEolnn 
Islands, nml lets free ns he rushes or as 
the oier-gods command 

I for this nigh Trrorhed upon the sea. 

And twic by awkward wind from Y ngland a bmk 
met 

i 

Eiakespcaie 2 Ifbiry I / act v 2 (1601} 

iEscula'pius, mGrccl Askle'pios, 
Dii. god of lunhng 

IVhnt rars my JEsculapim f my CnTcnf ITa! is he 
di*M 1 

BhaVeipwre 3/errp II lets of Windsor net U, rc. 3(IC0l} 

2E'8on, the father ol Inson He auis 
restored to i oath hi Medea, n ho infused 
into his i ems the juice of certain herbs 

lr such a nigh*. 

Medra father A the enchanted herbs 
Tbnr did renew old A*on 

FhaVe-pearr Xrrehanto/ 1 cnlce net r K.1 (before loOS) 

iEsop, the fabulist, said to be hump- 
backed , hence, “ an /F sop ” means n 
hump-bached man The young son of 
licnn M calls Ins uncle Richard of 
Glo-lcr “ yEsnp ’—3 Ihnry M act i 

Sr ’> 

sT'op of Arabia, Lohman, and Nas- 
“er (fifth century) 


JEsop of England, John Gny (1G88- 
1732) 

JTisop of France, Jean de la Fontaine 
(1621-1695) 

JEsop of Germany, Gotthold Fphraim 
Lessing (1729-1781) 

JEsop of India, Bidpny or Pilpay 
(third century n c ) 

Afer, Die south-nest wind, Notus, the 
full south 

Notus nnd Afcr black with thundrous clouds. 

Milton Paradise Post x. "02 (10T W ) 

African Magician (The), pretended 
to Aladdin to be his uncle, and sent the 
lad to fetch the “ wonderful lamp ” from 
an underground cai ern As Aladdin re- 
fused to hand it to the magician, he shut 
him in the cniem and left him there 
Aladdin contrived to get out by l lrtue of 
a magic nng, and learning the secret of 
the lamp, became immensely rich, built a 
superb palace, and married the sultan’s 
daughter Sei oral y cars after, the African 
resohed to make himself master of the 
lamp, nnd accordingly nnlhed up and 
down before tho palace, crying inces- 
santly, “Who mil change old lamps for 
ncu / ’’ Alnddin being on a hunting ex- 
cursion, his mfe sent a eunuch to exchange 
the “wonderful lamp” for a new one, 
and forthwith the magician commanded 
“ the slaies of the lamp to transport the 
palace nnd all it contained into Africa 
Aladdin caused him to he poisoned m a 
drauglitof nine — Arabian Eights ( ‘Alad- 
din or The Wonderful Lamp ’’) 

AFnt or Afreet, a kind of Medusa 
or Lamia, the most terrible and cruel of nil 
the orders of the dcei s — diet Mot, 66 

r 

i. 


A gag, in Dry den’s satire of Absalom 
and Achit'ophcl, is sir rdmondbun 
Godfrey, tbe magistrate, i\ho nns found 
murdered m a ditch near Primrose Ihll 
Dr Oates, m tbe same satire, is called 
“ Corah ” 

Co rail might for Agog's murder nil. 

In terms as coarje as Samuel u.ed to Saul 

I art L 

Agamemnon, king of the Argues 
and conimnnder-in-chicf of the allied 
Greeks in the siege of Troy Introduced 
hi Shakespeare in his It otitis and Crcs'- 

sida 

Vurci e foi les ante A gamem'nona, “There 
were braic men before Agamemnon," we 
arc not to snppose that there ncre no 
gre it and good men m former times A 
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similar proverb is, “Thereare hills be} ond 
Pcntland and fields be\ ond Forth ” 

Agandecca, daughter of Stamo king 
of Lochhn [Scandinavia], nromiscd m 
mamagc toFingal king of Morven [north- 
west of Scotland] The mind told Fwgnl 
to beivarc of her father, who had set an 
ambush to kill him Emgal, being thus 
forevramed, slew the men in ambush , and 
Starno, m rage, murdered his daughter, 
who was buncd bv Fmgal in Ardien 
[Argyll] 

The daughter of ffio mow overheard ond left Iho ttnTl 
of her secret sigh She esmo In ail her beaulv like the 
moon from the cloud of the ensi Lorelines Tra? around 
her as light Her fctep wns like the music of songs 
She saw the youth ond loved him Ho was the stolen 
sigh of her souk Her blue eyes rolled in secret on him 
^ and >ho ble«ed the chier of Morven — Oislan { Flngal " 

Agamp'pe (4 syl ), fonntam of the 
Muse?, at the foot of mount Helicon, m 
Bceo't m 

From Helicon s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progre*^ fake 

Gray I rofrcsj of Poetry 

Ag'aps (3 syl ) the fay She had three 
sons at a birth, Prnmond, Diamond, and 
Tnamond Being anxious to know the 
future lot of her sons, she went to the 
abvss of Demogorgon, to consult the 
-three Fatal Sisters ” Clollio showed her 
the threads, which “were thm ns tho?e 
spun by a spider ” She begged the fates 
to lengtlicn the life-threads, but they said 
this could not he , they consented, ^how- 
c\ er, to this agreement — 

TT. „ '"'iK-n, re Shred with fnt.il knife 
nis line which Is the honest of the three 

Eftaoon hi lif « - 

And Tvhen 
Th-it bofh 

Unto the mini tha* his may be so trcblj wcit 
Spenser Fairy Queen iv 2 (loDO) 

Agapx'da ( Fray Antonio), the imn- 
mnarj chronicler of The Conquest of 
(Wof 0 ’ Wrlttcn Washington Irving 

■f-lp n genus of fungi, some of 
winch are very nauseous and disgusting 

That «me!k as foal fleshed agaric in tho holt [/omil 
- Tennyson Gareth and Lynctlc. 

Agast ya (3 syl ), a dwarf wlio drank 
re,M £t Tr d i? "'ts he was walking one day i 
with Yishnoo, the insolent ocean asked 
the god w ho the pigmy was that strutted 
by h!B side Yishnoo replied it was the 
patriarch Agastya, who was goinre to 
restore earth to Its hoc balance Occam < 
in contempt, spat its spray in the pignrv ’s - 
foce, and the sage, In mvengo ofMhm 
affront, drank tlie w aters of the ocean 
!ea\ mg the bed quite dn -Maurice ’ 


1 Ag'atlaa, daughter of Cuno, and the 
betrothed of Max, in Weber’s opera of 
Der Freischutz — See Fictional y of Phrase 
and Fable 

Agatli'ocles (4 syl ), tyrant of Sicih 
He was the son of a potter, and raised 
lnmsclf from the ranks to become general 
of the arm} Ho reduced all Sicih under 
his power When he attacked the Car- 
thaginians, he burnt his ships that his 
soldiers might fed assured they must 
either conquer or die Agathoclfis died 
of poison administered by his grandson 
(no 3G1-2S9) 

Voltaire has a tragedy called Agathoclc, 
and Caroline Pichler has an excellent 
German novel entitled Agathoclcs 

Agathon, the hero and title of a 
philosophic romance, by C M Wicland 
(1733-1813) This is considered the best 
of his novels, though some prefer ins Don 
Sylvio dc Itosaha 

Agdistes (3 syl ), the mystagog of 
the Acrasian bower, or the evil genius 
loci Spenser sa}s the ancients call 
Self ” the Agdistes of man , and the 
Socratic “ domion ” was his Agdistes 
They in that pheo him Genius " did caU 
Not tbit celestial power rege Antiquity 
Drd wisely make mid good Agdistes call 
But this was Die Too or lire 

Spenser, /’a try queen, U. 12 (1590) 

Agdis'tis, a genius of human form, 
uniting the two sexes, and bom of the 
stone Agdus (7 v ) 'Plus tradition has 
been presen ed by Pausamas 

Agdus, a stone of enormous size. 
Parts of this stone w ore taken by Deu- 
calion and P} rrha to throw over their 
heads, in order to ropeoplc tho world 
desolated bv the Flood — Araobius 

JJ IC Age of the Bishops, nccord- 
1D %u flIn i " ns the ninth century 
liic Age of the Popes, according to 
Hallam, was the twelfth ccntur} 

Varo recognizes ThiecAqes 1st From 
the beginning of man to the great Flood 
(tlie period wholly unknown) 2nd From 
the Flood to the first Olympiad (the m3 thi- 
cai period) 3rd From the first Olympiad 
to the present time (the historical period) 
-Yaro, Fragments, 219 (edit Scaliger) 

Agea. (77ie), so Wemmick’s father is 
called He lived in “ the castle at Wal- 
worth Vt emmick at “ the castle ” and 
beim^’> Ck 1D busmess are two “different 

-zvsvns Js 5 
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and palnt£dllke a battery mounted ivith guns. It wta 
the smallest of Iionsca vriUi queer Gothic windows (by far 
the greater part of them sham) ami a Gothic door almost 
too small to get in at On Sundays he ran up n real 
flog. The bridge vra a plank and it cro-sed a cba*m 
about four feet wide and two cfe^p At nine o clock 
every nlglit the gun fired the gun to Ing mounted in a 
separate fortress made of lattice work. It was protected 
from the weather by a tarpaulin umbrella. — C 

Dkkens Great Hxpectatlont xrv (1SG0) 

Ag'elastes (Michael), the cj me philo- 
sopher — Sir XV Scott, Count Pobert of 
Pans (time, Rufus) 

Agesila'us (5 syl ) Plulnrch tells 
us thnt Agesilnus, king of Spnrtn, was 
one day discovered riding cock-horse on 
n long stick, to plcnse and amuse his 
children 

A'gib (King), “The Third Calen- 
der ” ( Arabian Nights' 1 nfcrtainmcnt*) 
lie was wrecked on the loadstone moun- 
tain, which drew all the nails and iron 
holts from his ship , but he ev erthrew the 
bronre statue on the mountain-top, which 
was the cause of the mischief Agib 
visited the ten joung men, each of whom 
had lost the right C} e, and w ns carried 
bj a roc to the palace of the fort} prin- 
cesses, w ith whom he tarried a } car 1 he 
princessesjw ere then obliged to lenv e for 
tort} dn}s, but entrusted him with the 
ke}s of the palace, with free permission 
to enter ever} room but one On the 
fortieth dn} “curiosit} induced him to 
open this room, where he saw a horse, 
which he mounted, and was carried 
through the air to Bagdad Hie horse 
then deposited him, anil knocked out lus 
right eyo with n whisk of its tail, ns it 
had done the ten “}oung men" above 
referred to 

Agitatoi ( The lush), Daniel 0 Con- 
nell (1775-1S47) 

Agned Catliregoxnon, the scene of 
one of the twelve battles of king Arthur 
The old name of Edinburgh w ns Agned 


Geollrey British History ix. 7 

Agnei'a (3 syl ), wifelv cliastitv , sister 
of Parthen'in or maiden chnstit} Agncia 
is the spouse of Encm'tes or temperance 
Fullv described m canto x of The Pm ph 
Island, b} Phmcns Fletcher (103d) 
(Greek, agncia, “chnstit} ”) 

Ag'iies, daughter of Mr Wickficld 
the solicitor, and Dav id Copperucld’s se- 
cond wnfe (after the death of Dorn, “his 
child wife ”) Agnes is a v ery pure, self- 


saenfiemg girl, accomplished, }ct do- 
mestic — C Dickens, David Coppcrficld 
( 1810 ) 

Agnes, m Moli Ire's L'hcole As 
Pcmmcs , the girl on whom Amolphe tries 
Ins pet experiment of education, so as to 
turn out for Innwclf a “model wife" 
She was brought up m acountrv convent, 
where she was kept in entire ignorance 
of the difference of sex, conventional 
proprieties, the difference between the 
love of men and women, and that 
of girls for girls, the mvslencs of 
marriage, and so on When grown to 
womnnliood she quits the convent, and 
standing one evening on a balconv a 
}oung man passes and takes off his hat 
to her, she returns the salute, lie bows a 
second and third tunc, she dots the same, 
he passes and renames several times, 
bow mg each time, and she does ns she 
has been taught to do bv acknowledging 
the salute Of course, the voung man 
(IToiacc) becomes her lover, whom she 
marries, n nd M Amolphe loses his 
“model wife " (See 1 ’inciivvih! ) 

Pile fait f Agnes She pretends to he 
who]!} unsophisticated and vcrdnntlv 
ingenuous — lunch Pioicrb (from the 
“ \gncs” of Mol it re, I'ccoh As Funmis, 
ICC.') 

Agnes ( Blac /), the counters of March, 
noted for her defence of Dunbar against 
the I nglisli 

Pinch Agnes, the pnlfrv of Man queen 
of Scots, the gift of her brother Mornv , 
and so called from the noted countess 
of March, who was countess of Moray 
fMnrrn} ) in her own right 

Agnes (St ), a } oung v lrgin of 
Palermo, who at the age of thirteen was 
mart} red at Rome duriDg the Diocletian 
persecution of A d oO-t Prudence 
(Aurelius Prudcntms Clemens), a Latin 
Christian poet of the fourth ccnturv , has a 
poem on the subject Tintoret and Do- 
mcmcln'no have both made her the 
subject of a painting — The Martyrdom 
of St Agnes 

St Agn^s and the Devil St Agnes, 
having escaped from the prison at Rome, 
took shipping and landed at St Piran 
Arwothnil The devil dogged her, hut 
she rebuked him, and the large moor- 
stones between St Tiran and St Agnes, 
m Cornwall, mark the places where the 
devils were turned into stone b} the looks 
of the indignant saint — Polwhcle, His- 
tory of Cornwall 

Agraman'te (1 syl) or Ag'ra- 
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inant, king of the Moors, m Orlando 
Tnnamorato, bj Bojnrdo, •'rid Oi lando 
fui W'Oj'b} Anosto. Son of Troyiino 

Agrawam (Sir) or Sir Agravam, 
surnamed “Tlie Desirous” nnd also “The 
Haughty ” He isos son of Lot (king of 
Orknev ) and Mnrgawse half-sister of king 
Arthur His brothers were sir Gan 'am, 
nr GaTicns, nnd sir Giretli Mordrcd 
was his half-brother, being the son of 
king Arthur and Morgan sc Sir Agrn- 
uin nnd sirMordred hn f cd sir Lnuncclot, 
and told the king he nos too fnunlinr 
with the queen , so thev asked the king 
to spend the da) in hunting, nnd kept 
watch The queen sent for sir Lanncclot 
to her private chamber, and sir A gnu am, 
sir Mordrcd, nnd twelve others assailed 
the door, but sir Launcelot slew them all 
except sir Mordrcd, who escaped — Sir T 
Motor* . Jfislonj of Prince Arthur, m 
112-145 (1170) 

Agnca'ne (Isyl), king of Tar- 
tar**, in the Orlando Jnwunoi alo, of 
ISojnrdo He besieges Angelica m the 
castle of Albracca, nnd is slain in single 
combat In Orlando He brought into 
the field 2,2(10,000 troops 

Such f 'ref* mcl no nor to triiS - 1 crnip 

Wbtn African with nil his northern powers 

BcAr^r'-i AU'rntev. 

Mfltoi raraMt* remind III {in) 

AgTios, Lumpishness personified , 
a “sullen swain, nil mirth tint m 
himself and others hated , dull, dead, nnd 
leaden” Descnbcd in canto mu of 
Th* Purjdc Island, In Phincos 1 lctcbcr 
(1035) (Greek, ajrTos , “a savage ") 

Agrippina was granddaughter, info, 
sister, and mother of an emperor bhc 
w a* granddaughter of Augustus wife of 
Claudius, sister of Caligula, and mother 
of hero 

V Lnin'pcdo of Lnccditmon u as daugh- 
ter, wife, sister, nnd mother of a lung 

Agnpy'na or Ag’upyne (3 s;/l ), 
n princess beloved b) the “king of 
0) pros’ son, and madlv lot ed In Orleans ” 
— 'lhoinis Deklcr, Old I'ortunalus (a 
<.omed\ , 1000) 

A'guc (2 syl ) It nns an old super- 
stition that if the fourth book of the fluid 
uas laid open under the head of a person 
suffering from Quartan ague, it would cure 
him at ouce Scrtnus Summon'icus (pre- 
ceptor of Gordian), a noted plnsionn, 1ms 
amongst his medical precepts the follou- 
ing — 

Mtcaate IllsJoj quartan ruapouc ttra ntl 

Prac a 


Agne-cheek (Sir Andicw), a sill) 
old fop with “8000 ducats a jear," verv 
fond of the table, but with a shrewd 
understanding that “beef bad done linrip 
to his wit,” Sir Andrew thinks himself 
“old in nothing hut in understanding,” 
nnd boasts that he can “cut a caper, 
dance the coranto, walk a )ig, and take 
delight in masques/' like a j oung man — 
Sbnkespenre, lirclfth K\(jht (1G14) 

TVooJvraril U"3"-17“7) ctlnns tniftifnctl filr Antlrow 
ARuc-dieck " with InfiuUe drollery Rills cd by tlmt cx 
] rcslon o f rueful dl«mny which pave no KCtiUar n 
ts^t to Ills Marplot — -lloirtcn Life of blddans 

Charles Lamb cijs lluvl Jem White Mir Jmnrs Dodd 
one evening In nnd ''teo^nLlnj; him next 

di> In licet Street, took oIT hi* hit. and saluted him with 

bite) on sir Andrew ! H IkulJ Ehajly \r\rctl his l mid 
nnd exclaimed Awiy fool * * 

A'liaback and Des'ra, two en- 
chanters, who aided Ahu'bal m Ins rebel- 
lion against Ins brother Misnnr, sultan of 
Delhi Aluibal had n magnificent tent 
built, and Horani the Mzier bad one built 
for the sultan still more magnificent 
\\ ben the rebels made their attack, the 
sultan and the best of the troops were 
drawn off, nnd the sultnn’s tent was 
taken 1ho enchanters, delighted with 
their prize, slept therein, but at night the 
v izicr led the sultan to n ca\ c, and asked 
him to cut a rope Next morning he 
heard that a huge stone had fallen on the 
enchanters and crushed them to mummies 
In fact, this stone formed the head of the 
bed, where it was suspended bv the rope 
which the sultan lmd severed m the 
niglit — James Itidlev , laics of the Gcmi 
(“ lbe Inchanters’ 'I ale," m.) 

Akasue'i us, the cobbler who pushed 
aw av Jems when, on the wav to exe- 
cution, lie rented a moment or two at his 
door “ Get off 1 Ana) with v oil ’” cried 
the cobbler “ frulv , 1 go aw av ,” returned 
Jesus, “ nnd that quickh , but tarr) thou 
till J come " And from that tune Alia- 
sucrus became the “wandering Jew’ 
who still roams the earth, nnd will con- 
tinue so to do till the “second coming 
of the Lord ” 11ns is the legend given 
Ijv I'lul von Eitzon, bishop of Schleswig 
(1547 ) — Grcve, Ilcmoir of Paul ton 
Litzcn (1714) 

Aher'mnn and Ar'gon, the former 
a fortress, and the latter a suite of im- 
mense halls, m the realm of Lblis, where 
arc lodged ill creatures of human intelli- 
gence before tlie creation of Adam, and 
all the animals that inhabited tlie cnrtli 
before the present rnces existed — IV 
Ileckford, Yathel (178G) 

Ali'med (Prince), noted Sot tlie tent 
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given lnm by the fain Pari lnnou, 
which n Quid coier a nhole army, and 
yet would fold up so small that it might 
be earned in one’s pocket Hie same 
good fair)* also gave him the apple of 
hamnreand', a panacea for all diseases — 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments (“ Prince 
Ahmed, etc ”) 

*,* Solomon’s carpet of green silk uns 
large enough for all his arm) to stand 
upon, and when arranged the carpet v>as 
v lifted with its freight to an> place the 
king desired This carpet would also fold 
into a a er) small compass 

1 he ship Shdbladmr had asimilar clastic 
virtue, for though it n ould hold all the 
inhabitants of Valhalla, it might ho 
folded up like a sheet of paper 

Bayard, the horso of the four sons of 
A) mon, gren larger or smaller as one or 
more of the four sons mounted it (See 
Aimon ) 

Ahollba'mall, granddaughter of 
Cam, and sister of Anali She was 
lotcd h) the seraph Samias'a, and like 
her sister v, ns carried oft to another planet 
v lien the Flood came — B) ron, Heaven 
and Earth 


Foote Ihc original of this rambling 
talker uns Gahagan, whose method of 
com ersntion is thus burlesqued 

Aircastlo 4 Did I not tell you what parson Trundlo 
vnxs by She had been 
Ub of a very fine boy— 
) perred Ills time with 
Luho Lancet, of Guises There was cLo a talk about 


to a distant rchtlon Kit Cable a midshipman aboard 
the Torbay She was lost coming home la the channel 
The captain was taken up bj a coaster from Uye loaded 

with cheese [Now pm what did parson Vrunello 

say? Tld3 Is a pattern of Mrs, McUebj a rambling 
gossip J 

Ail ’lie ( The carl of), a ro) nlist m the 
sen ice of kmg Charles 1 — Sir \V Scott, 
Legend of Montrose 

Airy (Sir George), a man of fortune, 
m loie with Mirnn'da, the ward of sir 
Francis Gripe — Mrs Centime, The 
Busybody (1709) 

A'jaXj son of OB eus [0 1 ' luce], 
genernUi called “the less” In conse- 
quence of his insolence to Cassnn'dra, the 
prophetic daughter of Pnnm, his ship 
!\ns drnen on a rock, and he penshed at 
sen — Homer, Odyssey , n 507 , Virgil, 
JEnctd, i 41 


Proud Imperious and aspiring she denies that she 
worships the seraph and declares lint his tmmortahtycan 
bestow no love more pure and tv-mu than her own nnd 
she exprei-o a coion tion that there l< n roj within her 

«rh/cif though forbidden jet to shhie Is net erthe/eis 
fighted at the saroc ethereal tire as Uls own —Flmlcn 
hjron tit outlet. 

Ali'riman or Ahrima'nes (4 sgl ), 
the mael of darkne.--: and of c\ ll in the 
Magian sj stem Slam by Mithra 

Ai'denn So Poe calls Eden, repro- 
ducing the Arabic form 

\ TeU this soul with sorrow Iiden 

If within thedi tati Aitletui 
It shall clasp a calmed nuulcn 
■Whom the angels name ten ore 

Edgar Toe The Taretu 

Alh-w ood (.ftmtfaii), the forester of 
sir Arthur \\ ardour, of Ivnockw innock 
Castle — Sir W Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George HI ) 


Aim'well ( Thomas , viscount), a 
gentleman of broken fortune, nho pats 
his addresses to Dorm’da, daughter of 
lad\ Bountiful He is icry handsome 
and fascinating, but quite “ a man of the 
n orld ’ He and Archer arc the tn o beaux 
of The Beaux Strata /em, a corned) hi 
George Fnrquhar (1705) 


1 thought it rather edit Out Holland tUouli Ik tl 
S' of/ 1 '; inn* and I did to inyrelf : 

Gibbet mlilwhen lie hranlUnt Almtvdi had gone 
chup-h That looks .iui>‘cloi» “ met U re. s) —Jam 
fcmUli J/cmotn lettcrl etc. (1S10) J 


AircaBtlo, in the Cozeneis, hi S 


A’jax Tel'amon Sophocles has a 
tragedy called A] arc, m ubicli “the 
madman ’ scourges a run be mistakes for 
Clyssc* His encounter with a Hock of 
sheep, which he fancied in his madness to 
be the sons of Atreus, has been men- 
tioned at gre iter or le's length bi set era] 
Greek anil lloman poets Don Quixote 
had a similar ndienturc Ibis Ajax is 
introduced b\ Shakespeare in his drama 
called Tioitus and Crcssida (See Ali- 

P1I VltXON ) 


The Tuitrm inter MrfoifoJ doth advance 
TTio tmmtc l ill ulln of franco {Orlando Furtml 
And tho>e more ancient (no/ heeler anil Scncca] do cn 
nance 


-.--w ... ..... incrciu s rurcnsi 
And others Ajar Telamon — 

Tmlo this time there huh been none 
Bo bed) j m ni on uberou 
01 wfc_ aldarer surejou 

M Drauon \ymphldla (1563 1631) 


Ajut and Armmgait, m The Ram- 
bler 


Tart, like Ajut, neter to return 

Campbell Pleasures of Uopc 11 (17 BOX 


Alaciel, the genius who went on n 
vm age to the tw o islands, Tncitumia and 
Memhnd [ London and Pans] ~De h 
Di\mene Lisle Tacit urne ct CtJc En - 
jouet) on Voyage du Gcmc Alaciel dans les 
deux lies (175*1) 


Aladdin, son of Mustafa a poor 
tailor, of China, u obstinate, disobedient 
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ALASSTA3I 


and mi'chic-v ons,” wholly abandoned “ to 
indolence and licentiousness ” One day 
an African magician accosted liim pre- 
tending to be his nncle, and sent him to 
bring np the “ wonderful lamp," at the 
same tune giving him a “ nng of safety ’’ 
Aladdin secured the lamp, but would not 
hand it to the magician till he was out of 
the cave, whereupon the magician shut 
lum up in the caae ; and departed for 
Africa - Aladdin, wringing lus hands in 
despair, happened to rub the magic nng, 
when the genius of the ring appeared 
before him, and ashed him his com- 
mands Aladdin requested to be deli\ ered 
from the ca\e, anu he returned home 
By means of his lamp, he obtained 
untold wealth, built a superb palace, and 
married Badroul'boudour, the sultan s 
daughter After a lime, the African 
magician got possession of the Lamp, and 
caused the palace, with all its contents, to 
he transported into Africa Aladdin was 
absent at the time, was arrested and 
ordered to execution, but was rescued by 
the populace, with whom he was an im- 
mense favourite and started to discoi cr 
what had become of his palace Happen- 
ing to slip, he rubbed his nng, and when 
the gemusof the ring appeared and ashed 
lus orders, w as instantly posted to the 
place where lus palace ’was in Africa 
Ilf poisoned the magician, regained the 
lamp, and had his palace restored to its 
original place in China 

1 n, read/ cwn-j- Is AkJ Jin < temp 

l>jrot> Dvit Juan 11L ICh 

Aladdin's Lamp, a lamp brought 
from an underground caiern in “the 
middle of China " Being m want of 
food, the mother of Aladdin be n an to 
scrub it, intending to sell it, when the 
genius of the Lamp appeared, and as! ed 
her what were her commands Aladdin 
answered, “1 nm bungri , bnng me 
food, and immediately a banquet was 
Eet before him Hating thna become 
acquainted mill the merits of the lamp, 
he became enormously neb, and married 
the sultans daughter By artifice the 
African magician got possession of the 
lamp and transported the palace with its 
contei ts to Africa Aladdin poisoned the 

^r? n i.L eco 'f cd t,,c !nm P> an,i f e- 

tran^ated the palace to its original site 
Aladdin s Palace Wmdorl At the 
top or tne palace was a saloon, conkmnin" 
" ,ndnv ' ! ; ( c ix on cacn side)” 
and all but one enriched with diamonds 

$c *nCn ? CU!Cra , lds 0c e was left for 
the sultan to complete, but nil the jewel- 


lers in the empire w ere unable to mahe one 
to match the others, so Aladdin com- 
manded “the slates of the lamp” to 
complete their work 

Aladdin's limy, given him In the 
African magician, “a presen atne 
against even enl ’’ — Arabian Nights 
(“ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp ”) 

Al'adine, the sagacious but cruel 
king of Jerusalem, slam In Raymond — 
Tasso, Ja usalcm lAhvcrcd (1575) 

Al'adiiu. (3 syl ), son of Aldus “a 
lusty knight ’ —Spenser, Nury Quetn, 
vi 3 (13DG) 

AlafT, Anlaf, or Olaf, son of 
Sihtnc, Dim-h Ling of Northumberland 
(died 927) 'When Atliclstan [Ath Istan] 
took possession of Northumberland, Alai! 
fled to Ireland, and his brother Gutlifnth 
or Godfrey to Scotland 

Odr Fnr’Lb Alhel^uj 

In Utr So^Jjumbrim ft’di, wilb rfdo Iooj iri.Vbf, 

I ti AUF awl hlj powen to more Inglorious fl&ut 

l>~ay on relation xIL ( 1612 ) 

A1 Araf, the great limbo between 
paradise and hell, for the half good — Al 
Nor an, y n 

Alar’con king of Barca, who joined 
the nnnnment of 1 g\ pt against the cru- 
sader-, but ins men were onh half 
anned — lasso, Ant-nhm/2chcere(/{1575) 

Alanc Cottm I rcdench the Great 
of I’rus-m was so called by \ oil tire 
“Alarm because, like Mane, he was a 
great warrior, and “Gottin’ because, like 
Gottin, sitiri/ed bv Boileau, he was a 
ten indifferent jioct 

Alas'co, ahas Dr DuirTrits Do- 
I noonn an old astrologer, consulted by the 
earl of Leicester —Sir \\ Scott, ticiul- 
vorth , ch -evil , xym (time, Lhzabelh) 

Alas'nam ( Pnnca Z.yn) 

possessed 

eight statues, c ich a ‘ingle diamond on a 
gold pedestal, but had to go in search of 
a ninth, more Mdinblc than them all 
This ninth was a kadi, the most beauti- 
ful and \ irtuous of women, “more pre- 
cious than rubies,” who became Ins wife 

On' r-.'rc i>n I i-nrci (, ,r „>,| I, Ult IUi_n,-un» 

bdr *orth IS tin a!!. -Sir W si ti twit 

Alasnrtm' $ Mirror \\ hen Masnam was 
tn search of his ninth statue, the king of 
the Genii gate him a test mirror, in which 
he was to look i hen he saw a beauti- 
ful girl, “if the glass remained pure 
and unsullied, the clamed would be the 
same, but if not, the dum'cl wonld cot 
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be whollj puro in bod) and m mind ’’ 
This mirror was called “the touchstone 
of virtue ’’ — Arabian Nights (“ Prince 
2cyn Alnsnnm ”) 

Alas'tor, a house demon, the “ skele- 
ton in the cupboard,” which haunts and 
torments a fnmih Shcllc) has a poem 
entitled Alastor o> the Spirit of Soli- 
tude 

Cfcrro nys he meditated kllltiu lilmicll tint he mUht 
become tii e Alutor of Augustus, "bom he hilcd — 1 ltt 
torch Cfcrro etc. ( Parallel LI res J 
God Almighty mustered up an nmiy of mice npfn't the 
archbishop {ffatfo]. and Bent them to persecute him as 
bis furious Ala rtors — Corj at Crvdltlct oil 

APban (St ) of Vcr'uhm, hid Ins con- 
fessor, St Am'phil>n],nndchnngingclothes 
with him, suffered death in his stead 
1 Ins was during the frightful persecution 
of 3Ia\imin'nus Hcrcu'lius, general of 
Diocle'tmn’s nmn in Britain, when 1000 
Christians fell at Lichfield 

Alban — onr pro to- martyr called. 

Dnyton PolyoWon xxiv 06 ”°) 

Alba'xua, tho Scotch Highlands, bo 
called from Albannct, son of Brute, the 
mj tbicnl Trojan King of Bntnin At the 
death of Brute “Britain” was divided 
between his three sons Locnn had Tng- 
land , Albanact liad Albania (Scotland) , 
and Kambcr liad Cambria ( 1 Tales) 

lie fdrtAur]h) force of arms VI banhi overrun 
Fumiing of the I lets bejond mount Caledon. 

Dm) ton roIyolOlon fr flGlC) 

Alba'ma { Turkey tn Asia ) It means 
“ the mountain region,” and properlv com- 
prehends Schti wail, Daghestan , and Geor- 
gia In poetrj ltisuscdverj loosely 

AlToenck of Morti m vn, the same 
ns TheodoncK the hermit of Tngaddi, an 
exiled nobleman He tells King Richard 
the historj of his life, and tries to dissuade 
him from sending a letter of defiance to 
*hc archduke of Austria — Sir W Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Al'bcnch, the squire of prince Richard 
(one of the sons of Ilcnn II of Eng- 
land) — SirW Scott, The Betrothed (tmie, 
Ilenrj II ) 

Albert, commander of the Britannia 
Brave, liberal, and just, softened and 
refined bv domestic ties and superior m- 
foruution Ills ship was dnshed against 
die projecting verge of Cape Colonnn, the 
most southern point of Attica, and he 
perished in the sen beenuse Rodmond 
(second in command) grasped on his legs 
and could not be Bhnken off 
ThouF*’ - , "‘- 1 1 1 — 

^ ajj ) 
fcjdl 
Abroa 


IILs Rcnlu? ever for th event prepared 

Ko c with the storm and all Its dangers shared. 

Falconer The Shlptcrcck ! 2(17<0) 

Albeit, father of Gertrude, patriarch 
and judge of 'M a o'ming (called b> Camp- 
bell A\ j 'oming) Both Albert and his 
daughter w ere shot ba a mixed force of 
British and Tndinn troops, led by one 
Brandt, who made an attack on the settle- 
ment, put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
set fire to the fort, and destrojed all the 
houses — Campbell, Gertrude of Wyoming 
(1809) 

Albert , m Goethe’s romance called The 
Sonows of Wcrthcr, is meant for his 
friend Kestncr, a joung German farmer, 
a\ho mnrrics Charlotte Buff (called 
“ Lotte" m the noa cl), with whom Goethe 
avns in loa e Goethe represents himself 
ns A\ crtlior (q v ) 

Albert of G-ei'erstoin (Count), 
brother of Arnold Bicderman, and presi- 
dent of the “ Secret Tribunal ” He some- 
times appears ns a " Week p nest of St 
Paul s,” and sometimes ns the “monk of 
St Aictoirc’ — Sir AV Scott, Anne of 
Gctn stem (time, Edw ard IV ) 

Albei taz'zo married Alda, daughter 
of Otho, duke of Snxonv His sons 
were Ugo and lulco l'rbm tins stem 
springs the Roj nl Tamilj of England — 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (151G) 

Albia’zar, an Arab chief, who joins 
the Egaptinn armament ngninst tho cru- 
saders 

A chief In nplne not In knighthood bred 

Tas^cj Jeruwtnrt Defirercd xvll flu7*>) 

Albm, the pnmitiae name of tho 
northern part of Scotland, called bv the 
Romans “ Cnledo'ma ” 'lliiswns the part 
inhabited bj the Piets The Scots mi- 
grated from Scotia (notth of h eland), 
and obtained mnstcrj under Kenneth 
Macnlpm, m 813 
Green Mbin 'vlnt, though lie no more ran cj 


And distant Ules tlmt hear tlio loud Corbrechtan roar 
Campbell Ccrtrmlc of II pomfnj I 6 (Igoo) 

AJ'bion In legcndnrj historj this 
word is vnnouslv accounted for. One 
demntion is from Albion, a giant, son of 
Rcptune, its first disco\ crcr, who ruled 
over the island for fortv -four ) ears 
Another demntion is Al'bin, eldest 
of the fiftj daughters of Diocle'sinn king 
of S\ ria Tlu.se fiftv ladies all married 
oh the same dnv, and all murdered their 
husbands on the wedding night Bv wnj 
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AT CHEMIST 


of punishment, the> were cast fldnft in a 
chin, nmr nned, but tlie wind drove the 
yjccel to nnr ccast, where tlie-c Si rmn 
damsels disembarked Here they lived 
the rest of their lives nnd married with 
the aborigine 0 , “a lawless crew of devil 0 ” 
JIil ton mention 0 this legend, and naivelv 
ald°, “ltistoonbsi rdatid uncon°cionabh 
gross to be believed ” Its resemblance to 
the liftv daueLtcre of Dan'aos lspalp-bic 
Dravtan, in Ins Pobjo n j on, sav 3 that 
Albion can'c from Rome, was “tlie lirsl 
martvr of the laid,” and dying for the 
faith’s sake, left Ins name to tlie conntn , 
where Offa subsc-qucntlv reared to him 
“a rich and sumptuous shnne, avith a 
mona°tcrv ettacbed " — Song xvi 
Alien, king of Bnton, when O'beron 
held his court in what is now called “Ken- 
sington Gardens ” T Tiekcllhas a poem 
upon tins subject 

Alb’tn ’cars r ih Jore b Sin Albion, 
•on of Keptnrc, van with Hcr’cules, °on 
of Jove Neptune. di°~atisGcd witli the 
saa*e of his father s kingdom, awarded to 
him by Jnpiter, aspired to dethrone his 
brother, Lot Hercules took his fnthe-s 
part, and 41 b on was di=comfiicd 

vrl ’ jinr* t^vlr th- mt nf Jrrp 
I /V 7 I on, fr (ICl.t. 

Albo'rak, the animal brought ba 
Gabriel tn com cy Mahomet to the seventh 
heaven Tt had' the face of a man, the 
checks of a hor°e, the wings of an eagle, 
and spoke with a hrci"n v race 

.Albrae’ea, a castle of Cafhav (Clara), 
to which Angcl'ica retires m grief when 
she finds her love for Tmaldo is not re- 
ciprocated Here °he is besieged bv 
Ag'ncacc king of Tartarv, who is re- 
solved to inn her — Rojnrdo, Orlando 
hrarrorato (149 1) 

Albracca’s Damsel, Angel'ica (Sec 
above ) — Anosto, Orlando Pur,oso (1510) 

Albttma'zar, Arabian astronomer 

(77G-K&5) 

rr:- tnrir tr.e tsll Ml-., bociociv 
I y tfc* Ltit he ba ]\ m nrJIy 

Conryj" rf aLd f r he tr^i nerc fac“bt 
Ly AiiTtumit. to** a**rTmorr.rr 
> ’ nr '^y I -h.G ony jrlxirco afronmy 

• sccl nz, Vhi ,p epcria (Jit f lur.-r MIL) 

Alcai'ro, the modern name of Mem- 
phis (Egypt) 

' Itnt TAbrJ^a 

err^n r* Jt tr £ i!CrftJce 

tn till tlicrr f 

* f u r rarndltr is? I ~1~ (Itt 

Alcestc ("i s >il ) or Alcestis, wife of 
Adnu'tus On bis wedding dav Admctus 
neglected to offer s-mrifice to Diana, but 


Apollo induced tlie Tates to spare his 
life, if he conld find a voluntary substi- 
tute His bride ottered to die for him, 
but Hercules brought her back from the 
world of shadows 

*,* Euripides has a Greek tragedy on 
tlie subject (AktsUs) , Gluck has an opera 
(Alceste) libretto bv Calzabigi (17G r >) , 
Philippi Quinault produced a French 
tragedv entitled Alceste, in 1074 , nnd 
Lngrange-Chnncel in 1 GO 1 produced a 
Trench tragedj on the same subject 

Alceste 1 (2 sy ! ), the hero of Molifcre’s 
eomedv Lc Misanthrope (1G6G), not un- 
like ivmcn of Athens, bv fchakespeare 
Alceste is m fact a pure nnd noble mind 
soured bv perfidv and disgusted with 
societv 'Courtesv seems to him the vice 
of fops, and the usages of civilized life no 
bct*cr than hvpocnsy Alceste pavs his 
addresses to Celunbn’c, a coquette 

U an Mpnstif mnnty cK nefer tu ni> ? e Art! Im 
ya ere i of die ordinary dr'll Jas of II f e, — Sir Tt al er 
boo t. 

Alces'tis or Alccs'teg (3 sol), 
daughter of Fcl'ias and wife of Adme'tus, 
who gave hcnclf ujrto death to save the 
life of her husband Hercuksfetched her 
from the grave, nnd restored her to her 
husband Her «ton is told bj Win 
Moms, in The J arthhf Paradise (June) 

*.* Longfellow, in The Goldin legend, 
has a somewhat similar storv Uenrv of 
Hohcneck was like to die, and was told 
he would recover if he could find a 
maiden v filing to lav down her life for 
him Tlsie, the daughter of Gottlieb 
(a tenant fanner of tlie pnnec), vowed 
to do so, nnd followed the pnnec to 
Salerno, to surrender herself to Lucifer , 
bi t the prince rescued her, and made 
her his wife Tlie excitement nnd exor- 
cise cured the indolent young pnnec 

A1 'chemist (The), the last of the 
three gTcnt comedies of Ren Jonson (1010) 
The other two are 1 ot’mnc (2 $’/l ), 
(ICO j), and The Silent liomrm {1009) 
The object of The Alchemist is to ridicule 
the belief m the philosophers stone 
ana the elixir of life The alchemist 
is “Subtle,” a mere quack, and “sir 
Tpirnre Mnmnmn ’’ is the chief dupe, who 
supplies monpv, etc , for the “transmu- 
tation of metal ” “Abel Druggcr ’’ a 
tobacconist, nnd “Dnpjar” a lavmorV 
clerk, are two other dupes “Captain 
lace,” <ihis “Jcrcmv,” the housc-scrv nnt 
of “Lovcvit,’ and “ Dnl Common” nre 
his allies The whole thing is blown up 
by the unexpected return of “I ovewit ’ 

c 
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ALD ABELL \ 


Alcibi'ades (5 syl ), the Athenian 
general Being banished bj the senate, he 
marches against the citv, and the senate, 
being unable to offer resistance, open 
the gates to him (b c 440-404) This 
incident is introduced by Shakespeare in 
Timm of Athens 

Alcibndcs lins furnished Otwnv with 
the subject of an English tragedj (1G72), 
and T G de Campistron with one in 
French ( Alcibmdc , 16S3) 

Alcibi'ades’ Tables represented a 
god or goddess outwardly, and a Silc'nus, 
or deformed piper, within T rasmus has 
a curious dissertation on these tables 
(Adage, GG7, edit B Stephens) , hence 
ei iblcmatic of falsehood and dissimula- 
tion 

Wt ryr * •***■•““ ** IfSO 

vc bln 

Mot fair without, but most deformed with in. 

TOu. Browne Britannia t TaroraU 1 11613) 

Alei'des, Hercules, son of Alcaius, 
an\ strong and i alnnt hero The drama 
called Hercules Farms is bv Eurip'idcs 
Seneca has a trageda of the same title 


M. Drayton, 

TOiere i*; the preat Mod's cf the field 
% allnnt lord 1 ilbot, mrl of Slmnrdmry! 

Shakespeare, 1 Henry J l act if c. “ (IsiSD) 

Alci'na, Carnal Pleasure personified 
In Bojnrdo s Orlando Innamorato she 
is a fairy, who carries off Astolfo In 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso she is a kind 
of Circe, whose garden is a scene of 
enchantment Alcma enjovs her lovers 
for a season, and then comerts them into 
trees, stones, wild beasts, and so on, as 
her fancy dictates 

Al'cipbron or The Minute Philoso- 
plicr the brie of a work bv bishop 
Bcrhclca, so called from the name of tho 
chief speaker a freethinker The object 
of this ivorl is to expose the weakness of 
infidcliti 

Al'ciphron, “the epicurean,’’ the hero 
of 1 Moores romance entitled 1 he 
] jm ur an 

IjVr Mdrliron vr rains In air ami thrloicr and know 
not avliltl cr ilie wind Mows us — / icnnri t Mesa me 

Alcme'n'i (m Molihre, Alcmcnc) the 
uife of Amphitnon, general of the The- 
ban amn While her husband is nb'ent 
narnng against the Telcbo'nns, Jupiter 
nuui nies tbc form of Ampbitrjon, but 
Amphitnon himself returns home the 
ro't arv, and great confusion arises be- 


tween the false and true Amphitnon, 
which is augmented by Mercury, who 
peraonotes Sos’ia, the slave of Amphi- 
tryon Bv this amonr of Jupiter, Alc- 
menn becomes the mother of Her'culcs 
Plautus, Molittre, and Drydon hn\e all 
taken this plot for a comedy entitled 
Amphitryon 

Alcofn'bas, the pseudonym assumed 
hi Kabelais in his Garqaniua and Pan- 
tag’ruel’ Alcofnbns Easier is an ana- 
gram of “ Francois Babelais ” 

Tlie Inert irnal. e life ot the great Garpintua, fitter of 
Pantazruel heretofore composed by M. Alcofnbaj, 
abstractor of the quintessence a book full c f pantajnidism. 
— BabelaU. Introduction. 

Al'colomb, “ subduer of hearts,” 
daughter of Abon Aibouof Damascus, and 
Enter of Ganem The caliph Haroun-al- 
Raschid, in a fit of jealousy, commanded 
Gancm to be put to death, and his mother 
and sister to do penance for three davs in 
Damascus, and then to he banished from 
Syria The two ladies came to Bagdad, 
and were taken in by tbc charitable svn- 
dec of the jewellers When the jealous 
fit of the caliph was over he sent for the 
two exiles Alcolomb he made his wife, 
and her mother he morned to his vizier 
— Arabian Fights (“Ganem, the Slave of 
Lo\ e ”) 

Alcy'on, “the wofullestman alive,” 
but once “the jolly shepherd swam that 
wont full memh to pipe and dance,” near 
where the Severn flows One day he saw 
a Lon’s cub, and brought it up till it fol- 
lowed him abontlike a dog, but a cruel satvr 
shot it in mere wantonness Bv the lion’s 
cub he means Daphne, who died m her 
prime, and the cruel satyr is death He 
said he hated everything — the heaven, the 
earth, fire, nir, nnd sea, the day, the night , 
he hated to speak, to hear, to taste food, to 
see objects, to smell, to feel , he hated 
man and woman too, foi ins Daphne lived 
no longer What became of this doleful 
shepherd the poet could never ween 
■Mcj on is sir ArthnT Gorges — Spenser, 
Daphaida (in scaen fits, 1540) 

And the-e b that Alcyon bent to mourn 
Though fit to fnmc an crerlasting dittr 
TO pcntle ^irite for Daphnes death doth turn 

Errec lays of lore to endless plaints of pity 
Spenser Colin Clouts Come Home Again (loSl) 

Alcy'one or Halcyone (4 syl ), 
daughter of zTSlus, v bo, on hearing of 
her husband s death bv shipwreck, tlirew 
herself into the sen, and u as changed to a 
kingfisher <See H ucion D \tb ) 

Aldabella, ti ife of Oilnndo, sister of 
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Oliver, and daughter of Monodm'tCs — 
Anosto, Orlando Furoso, etc (151C) 
Aldabclla, a marchioness of Florence, 
very beautiful and fascinating, but arro- 
gant and heartless She used to give en- 
tertainments to the magnates of Florence, 
and Fazio ivas one who spent most of 
his time m her sociota Btan'ca his vife, 
being jealous of the marchioness, accused 
him to the duke of being pnva to the 
death of Bartoldo, and for this offence 
Fazio eras executed Bianca died broken- 
hearted, and Aldabella was condemned to 
spend the rest of her life in a nnnnera — 
Dean Milman, Icuio (a tragedy, 1815) 

Alden. (John), one of the Eons of the 
Pilgnm fathers, m love mill Pn=cilla, the 
beautiful puntan Mile;, Standish, a bluff 
old soldier, wishing to marry Priscilla, 
asked John AJden to go and plead for 
him , but the maiden answered archlv, 
“ YHij- don t you sneak for 3 ourself, 
John { ” Soon after this, Standish being 
reported killed b} a poisoned arroiv, 
John spoke for himself, and wa* ac- 
cepted Standish, who irr= not reallr 
dead appeared at the wedding, and <■ ml 
£0 John Vb’rn — 

1 w t i*r *c n ) rj unit irTp ntdS 

m *-tta rf 

Vo mi I nil (at! r cl, err 13 la Kent atile noriol 
Ciin_t 

Kons'eSdir Co:iru.\,n-or Sltlfi S^nJUh Ir. 

■Alderlievest, best beloved 

Ard io mine a^&rUeicst la-dc I mast endds 
A vofulj ca rr- 

G Grscotai* royifft tnt* roTTand (15-2) 

^ Aidibarcmtephciscophorni o [A 

tio-ron tc-j os’co-Jor’ n to] , a courtier m 
v nrononhotonthologos , by H Carey 

i„^ r ^ Va l tcr Scolt nscd to call James Bal- 
jantyne, the printer, this nickname, from 
ms pomposity and formality of speech ) 

nr^’ dlg01 > \ on of BaoV °. of the house 
of Uarmont, brother of Malagi'gi and 
\ ivian. -Anosto, Orlando Furtoso (151G) 

)> lead er of the second 
squadron of Arabs vhicli joined the 
kgypban armament against the crusadcra 
Tasso says of the Arabs, “ Thc.r accents 
S, , f " na ' c “ d their stature diminu- 
(1575) ~ ^ Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered 

Fw >dui ^r Ur /® r )» fi tevard of queen 
leTc^/rfo^l 1 Tie impeached 
7 i.» 2i CC ^ del, ty> end agreed to prove 
SLw 18 **^ Eln S' r - combat, but In 

S. C/t EilpS , of a htile child) 

„ “S the queen’s innocence This 
probably a blundering version of the 


story of Gunhilda and the emperor 
j Henry — Percv, Rdiqucs, u 9 

Aldo, a Caledoninn, was not invited ba 
Tingal to his banquet on his return to 
Morvcn, after the oaerthrow of Suaran, 
lo resent this afFront, he went oaer to 
Tingals aioired enemy, Erragon king of 
Sora(m Scandinavia), and here I ornn, (he 
king’s wife, fell m loac with him TJie 
gnilh pair fled to Morvcn, which ] r rngon 
immediately invaded Aldo fell in single 
combat with Frragon, Lomo died ot 
gnef, and Frragon was slain m battle bv 
Gaul, son ot Moral — Oss\an (“The Battle 
of Lora ’’) 

Aldovrand (Father), chaplain of sir 
nnvmotd Bcrcnger, the old Norman 
warrior — Sir W Scott, The Betrothed 
(time, llcnra II ) 

Aldinek the Jc«mt, confessor of 
Charlotte countess of Derln — Sir \V 
Scott, Rcrcul oj the Feat (time, Charles 
II) 

Aldus, father of Al'adinc (I s<jl ), tho 
“lusts 1 night ’’ — Spenser, Fairij Qiu. ai, 
vi S(159G) 

Alea, a warnor who invented dice at 
the sii.g c of Trov , at lea=t so Isidore of 
Senile si\s Suidas ascribes the micn- 
lion to PalnmCdcs 

hA'mh fttJ “aventn m Creel* In olln Tmjinl 

n ct — 

Alector'ia, a stone extracted from a 
capon It is said to render the wearer 
ma inkle, to alia} thirst, to antidote 
enchantment and ensure loa e — Mir; or of 
Stones J 

Alec'fcryon, a aontli set by Mars to 
guard against surprises, bntho fell asleep, 
und Apollo thus surprised Mars and 
> enus m each others’ embrace Mars in 
anger changed the boy into a cork 

Atitl frem out tho f irmjorJ 

Loui the cock Alcetryun crorctL 

IoiisfcJ!<r» PcTctrut { n round 

ii t5,c rom d - P lume of the Rea 

’* lllmni Unrvca , of Belfast (1808- ) 

i ■44 Q , 1 ’ ia i onc £hc Amazons, and the 
best beloacd of the (cnwncs of Guido tlie 
ravage —Anosto, Orlando Fnnoso (1 31 G) 

Alessio, the aoung man wiUi avhom 
kwa was living m concubinage, when 
Fla i no promised to mam- her Tlnno 
made the promise out of pique, because 
ne thought Anu'nn was not faithful to 
mm, but when he cbsco\ercd his error ho 
returned to his first loac, and left Lisa to 
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many AIcssio, with whom she had been 
previous!} cohabiting — Bellini’s opera, 
La Sonnambula (lSdl) Libretto by Scribe 

Ale'fclies (3 st/I ), an ambassador from 
Pgvpt to King Al’adme (3 st/1 ) , subtle, 
false, deceitful, and full of wiles — Tasso, 
Jerusalem Delivered (1575) 

Alexander the G-reat, a tragedy 
b\ Nathaniel Lee (1G78) In French we 
hare a noael called Roman <P Alexandre, 
bj Lambert-li-cors (twelfth Centura ), and 
a trageda b} Racine (1GG5) 

This ins a favourite part with T Kotlorlon 
I~10> Arm Mountford (16W If*) ) H KojtIi {MWo- 
1-3-J) a Htilct {roi and ^pnn^cr Harry (1*10- 
3777) but J Ar Crohcr says that J I Kemble In 
Hamlet," Cortohmis Alcxan ler ** and Cato 
excelled nil Ills predecessors — Boswell s .To nuan 

Alexander an Athlete Alexander, 
being nsked if he avould run a course 
at the Olympic games, replied, “ Tes, if 
my competitors are nil I ings ” 

The Albanian Alexander, George 
Castnot ( Scanderbeg or Jscandcr beg, 
1404-14G7) 

The Persian Alexander, Sandjar (1117- 
11581 

Alexander of the Not ih, Charles XII 
of Sweden (1G82-1718) 

Alexander deformed 

Ammon * great con one slionlder had too high 

Tope Prologue to the Satires 117 

Alexander and Homer When Alex- 
ander invaded Asia Minor, he offered up 
sacrifice to Priam, and then avent to visit 
the tomb of Achilles Here ho exclaimed, 
“ O most enviable of men, who had 
Homer to sing thy deeds 1 ” 
w> v - - 

< * _nd 

Spenser The Pain* of Time (1^91) 

Alexander and Darmc'tuo When 
Darius, king of Persia, offered Alexander 
his daughter Stati'ra in marriage, with a 
dowra of 10,000 talents of gold, Pnrmemo 
said, “ I would accept the offer, if I were 
Alexander ” To this Alexander rejoined, 
“ So would I, if I were Pnrmemo " 

On another occasion the general thought 
the king somewhat too lavish in his 
pfts v-herenpon Alexander made nnsw or, 
‘ I consider not what Pnrmemo ought to 
receive, hut what Alexander ought to 
gave ” 

Alexander and Pcrdtccas When Alex- 
ander started for Asm he dinded his 
possessions among his fnends Pcrdiccns 
asked what he hnd left for himself 
“nope," said Alexander “If hope is 
enough for Alexander, ” replied the 


fnend, “it is enough for Pcrdiccns also 
and declined to accept anything 

Alexander and Raphael Alexander 
encountered Raphael an n cave in the 
mountain of ICnf, and being nsked wbat 
he w ns m search of, replied, “ The w ntcr of 
immortality ” 'Whereupon Raphael gave 
him a stone, and told him when lie found 
another of the same weight lie would 
gam Ins w ish “And liow long,” said 
Alexander, “haaol to live?” The angel 
replied, “ Till the heaven above thee and 
the earth beneath thee are of iron ” Alex 
nnder now vent forth and found a stone 
almost of the w eight required, and in order 
to complete the balance, added a little 
earth , falling from Ins liofse at Ghur he 
w as laid in Ins armour on the ground, and 
Ins shield was setup over lnm to ward off 
the sun Then understood he that lie 
would gain immortality when, like the 
stone, lie was buried in the earth, and that 
his hour was come, for the earth beneath 
him eras iron, nnd Ins iron buckler was 
Ins vault of hcai on nboi c So he died 

Alexander and the Robber When 
Dion'ides, a pirate, was brought before 
Alexander, he exclaimed, “Vile brigand 1 
bow dare you infest the seas with a our 
misdeeds?” “And a on,” replied the 
pirate, “by wlint right do y on ravage the 
world? Because I have only one ship, 
I am called a brigand, but you who linae 
a whole fleet are termed a conqueror” 
Alexander admired the man’s boldness, 
nnd commanded him to he set at libcrta 

Alexanders Beard, a smooth clnn, or 
a verv small beard It is said that Alex- 
ander the Great had scarcely any beard 
at all 

DI'sracM yet with llcxnnder'a twarde 

G Gascoigne. The Steele Qlax {died ITT) 

Alexander's Runner , Ladas 

Alexan'dra, daughter of Oronthca, 
queen of the Am'a7ons, and one of the 
ten wives of Elba'mo It is from this 
person that the land of the Amazons was 
called Alexandra — Anosto, Orlando Pu- 
i ioso (1516) 

Alexan'drite (4 si /l ), a species of 
benl found m Siberia It shows tbo 
Russian colours (green nnd red), nnd is 
named from the emperor Alexander of 
Russia 

Alex'iS, the wanton shepherd in The 
Faithful Shepherdess, a pastoral drama by 
John Fletcher (1610) 

Alfa'der, the father of the three Ascn 
(deities) of Scandinavia, creator and 
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go\ cmor of tho universe, patron of arts 
and magic, etc 

Alfonso, father of Leono'ra d’Este, 
and duke of Ferrara Tasso the poet fell 
in love with Leonora 'flic duke confined 
him as a lunatic for seven rears in the 
asylum of Santa Anna, but at the expira- 
tion of that penod he w as released through 
the intercession of Vincenzo Gonza go, 
duke of Mantua By ron refers to this in 
his Childo Harold, iv 3G 

Alfonso XI of Castile, whose “favour- 
ite” v as Leonora de Guzman — Donizetti, 
la Faioi da (an opera, 1812) 

Alfon'so (Bon), of Seville, a man of 50 
and husband of donna Julia (invent} -sev en 
} ears his junior), of whom he was’jealous 
without cause — Byron, Bon Juan , i 

Alfon'so, in Walpole's tale called The 
Castle of Otranto , appears as an nppnn- 
tion in the moonlight, dilated to a gigantic 
form (1769) 

Alfted as a Gleeman Alfred, 
wishing to know the strength of tho 
Danish camp, assumed the disguise of a 
minstrel, and stay ed m the Danish c;unp 
for sei oral da}s, amusing tho soldiers 
inth his haqnng and singing After he 
had made himself master of all he re- 
quired, he returned back to his own place 
—William of Malmesbury (twelfth cen- 
tun) 

" ilham of Malmesbury tells a similar 
story of Anlaf, a Danish Ling, who, he 
Just before the battle of Brunan- 
burli, in Northumberland, entered the 
f^inip of lung Athclstan as n gleeman, 
harp in hand, and so pleased was the 
t-nglish Iun S that he gave him gold 
tolaf w ould not keep tho gold, but buried 
it in the earth 


Algarsife (3 syl ) and Cam'baUo, so 
C'mhuscan' kmg of Tartary, ai 

Theodora 15 -^S^rsife mnrri 

„ , 1 Weal. ot Aljnr !fc 

UOff 11) at he n on Theodora to Lb wife 

Chaucer The Squire t Tale 

Al'geb&r' ("the qiant”) SotheAr 
loans call the constellation Onon 

Beprt with many a Waring star, 

Stood the great giant AJgcbar— 

Onon banter of the heart. 

Longfellow Tho Occultatlon of Orion, 

hom^f 15 and son - m - 1; lW of Mi 

veSl bcauty of 1113 is pr, 

\ Cr T e A,Jn Eah (“eyes . 
can rL-f ^highest compliment a Persia 
mn pav to beauty —Chardin 


Ala Baba, a poor Persian wood- 
earner, who accidentally learns the magic 
words, “Open Sesame 1 ” “Shut Sesame; >” 
by which he gains entrance into a vast 
cavern, the repository of stolen wealth 
and the lair of forty thieves lie makes 
himself nch by plundcnng from these 
stores , and by the shrew d cunning of 
Morgiana, Ins female slave, the captain 
and his whole band of thiei es are extir- 
pated In reward of these services, All 
Baba gives Morgiana her freedom, and 
mames her to his own son — Aiabian 
Nights (“Air Baba or the Forty Thieves”) 

Abas “You have as many T aliases 
as Rohm of Bagshot ” (See Robix of 
B VGSiror ) i 


Al'ice (2 sy ! ), sister of Valentine, m 
Mons Thomas , a comedy by' Beaumont 
and Fletcher (1619) 


Al'icc (2 si/l ), foster-sister of Robert le 
Diable, and bnde of Rambaldo, the Nor- 
man troubadour, in Me} erbeer’s opera of 
Roberto il Biavolo She comes to Palermo 
to place m the duke’s hand his mother’s 
“mil," which he is enjoined not to read 
till he is a virtuous man She is Robert’s 
good genius, and when Bertram, the 
bend, claims his soul as the price of his 
ill deeds, AJice, by reading the w ill, re- 
claims him ' 

Al'ice (2 syl ), the sen ant-girl of dame 
V hitecraft, wife of tho innkeeper at Ai- 
trmgham — Sir W Scott, Pcici il of the 
Beak (time, Charles II ) 

Al'ice, the miller’s daughter, a story of 
loppy first lore told in Inter years bv 
an old man who had married the rustic 
beauty He was a dreamy lad when he 
first Ion ed Alice, and the passion roused 
lnm into manhood (See Rose )— Tennv - 
son, The Miller's Baughter 


Al'ice (The Lady), widow of Walter 

™ Igl £ of 4 vencl *V l > ~Sir W Scott, 
lhc Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 


Al'ice [Gf.av], called “ Old Alice Gray " 
a quondam tenant of the lord of Run ens- 
wood Lucy Ashton visits her after the 
funeral of the old lord —Sir W Scott, 
Bnde of Larvnei moor (tune, William 


Abchi'ilo, a devil m Dante’s Inferno 

Ahcia gave her heart to Mosby, but 
married Arden for his position As a 
wife, she played falsely with her hus- 
band, and even jomed Mosby m a plot to 
murder him Vacillating between love 
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for Moslij nnd respect for Arden, she 
repents, irad goes on sinning , w ishes to 
get disentangled, but is overmastered bj 
Mosbj ’s stronger mil Abcia’s passions 
impel ber to mil, but ber judgment ac- 
cuses lier and prompts ber to the right 
conrse She halts, and parleys with sin, 
like Balaam, and of course is lost — Anon , 
Arden of Feict sham (1592) 

Alufia, “a laughing, to\ ing, wheed- 
ling, whimpering sbe,” who once held 
lord Hastings under her distaff, but her 
nnnonng jealousj , “vexatious dajs, and 
jarring joj less nights,” droi e him /ntai 
from her Being jealous of Jane Shore, 
she accused her to the duke of Glostcr of 
alluring lord Hastings from his allegiance, 
nnd the lord protector soon trumped up a 
charge against both , the lord chamberlain 
he ordered to execution for treason, nnd 
Jane Shore he persecuted for witchcraft 
Alicia goes rat mg mad — Howe, Jane 
Shore (1713) 

The king of Denmark Trent to fee Mrs Eellamy pfciy 
Alicia,” ami fell Into a sound sleep The nngry lndr had 
to saj 0 thou falsa lord 1 and alia drew near to the 
Slumbering monarch and shouted the words Into the 
royal box The king started rubbed ULs ejes nnd re 
marked tint he would not bare such a woman for his 
wife though 6hc had no cud of kingdoms for a dowry — 
CornMU Magazine (1UC3) 

Afic'ta (The lady), daughter of lord 
Wnldcmar Titzarse — Sir "VY Scott, han- 
hoe (time, Richard I ) 

Alick [Poi/noPvTii], one of the ser- 
\nnts of YYaverley — Sir M Scott, 
Wavcrley (tunc, George II ) 

Alifan'fai on, emperor of the island 
Trap'ohan, a Mahometan, the suitor of 
Pentap’olin’s daughter, a Christian Pen- 
tapolm refused to sanction this alliance, 
nnd the emperor rused a -vast nrmj to 
enforce his suitXTlus is don Quixotes 
solution of two fiohks of sheep coming in 
opposite directions, w Inch ho told Saucho 
were the armies of Ahfanfnron and Pen- 
tapolm — Cen antes, Don Quixote, I ui 4 
(IGOa) 

Ajax the Greater had a similar encoun- 
ter (See Ajax ) 

Alm'da, daughter of Alphonso, an 
irascible old lord of Sego'\ ia —Beaumont 
and Fletcber, The Pilgrim (1021) 

(Ahnda is tlie name assumed In \ oung 
Arcbas when be dresses in woman’s attire 
This joimg man is the son of general 
Arcbas, “ the lotal subject” of the great 
dulte of Moscoua, in a drama hi Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, called The Loyal Sub- 
ject, 1G18 ) 


Aliprando, a Ginstinn knight, who 
discoiered the armour of Rmaldo, and 
took it to Godfrej Both inferred that 
Rinaldo had been slain, but w ere mis- 
taken — Tasso, Jerusalem JOchiei cd (1575) 

Al'ms, sultan of Lower Bucbar'in, 
wbo, under tbe assumed name of ler'- 
nmorz, accompanies I alia Rookh from 
Delhi, on ber wai to be mamed to tbe 
sultan He wins her loie, and amusef 
the tedium of the journci In telling lut 
talcs 1Yhcn introduced to the sultan, 
her joi is unbounded on discoloring that 
Feramorz the poet, who has won her 
heart, is the sultan to whom she is be- 
trothed — T Moore, Lalta Iioo h h 

Alisaunder (Sir), surnamed Lor- 
irux, son of the good prince Boudmnc 
nnd his wife An'ghdes (3 syl ) Sir 
Mark, king of Cornwall, murdered sir 
Boudmnc, who was Ins brother, while 
Alisaunder was a mere child When 
Alisaunder was knighted, his mother gave 
him his father’s doublet^ “beblcd w ltb old 
blood/’ nnd charged lnm to rerenge his 
father’s death Alisaunder married Alls 
la Beale Pilgrim, and had one son called 
Bellcn'gerus le Bcusc Instead of ful- 
filling his mother s charge, he avas him- 
self “ fnlselj nnd folomoush slain ” by 
king Mark — Sir T Mai on , History of 
King Arthur, u 119-12o (H70) 

Al'ison, the } oung wife of John, a 
rich old miserly carpenter Absolon, a 
priggish parish clerk, paid her attention, 
but she herself loved a poor scholar named 
Nicholas, lodging in her husband’s bouse 
hair she was, and her bodi lithe ns a 
weasel Sbe bad a roguish eie, small 
etebrows, was “long ns a mast and up- 
right ns a bolt,” more “ pleasant to look 
on than a flowering pear tree,” and ber 
skm “was softer than tbe wool of a 
wether ’’—Chaucer, “The Miller’s Tale" 
(CanUrbmy Talcs, 1388) 

Al'ison, in sir W Scott’s Kcnihcorih, is 
an old domestic in the service of the carl 
of Leicester at Cumnor Place 

A1 Kadr ( The Fight of) The 97th 
chapter of the Koran is so entitled H 
w ns the night on w Inch Mahomet received 
from Gabriel his first ret elation, and was 
probnbly the 2-ltli of Ramadan 

l crily wc sent dovrn the Kortn In the night of A1 Kadi 
“Aliicntn, rcvlL 

AlTren, an old shepherd, who instructs 
Rohm Hood a men how to find a w itch, 
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and how she is to ho hunted — Ben Jon- 
aon, The Sad Shepherd (1GJ7) 

Alkoiemmi, the palace built bj tlic 
Motasscm on the hill of “ Pied Horses " 
His son Vatheh added five wings to it, 
one for the gratification of each of tlio 
fire senses 

I Tuf Etmiml Banquft, in which 
were tables co\ ered both night nnd da} 
with tho most tempting foods 

II Tiif Nfctvk oi the Sol i, filled 
with the best of poets nnd musicians 

III Tut Dllioiit of the Ei 1 s, filled 
with the most enchanting objects the C!C 
could look on 

IV Tin Pai ace or Perfumes, w Inch 
was alwajs pennded with tlic sweetest 
odours 

V Tiif Retreat of Joa, filled with 
tlic loi chest and most scductn e houns — 
IV Beck-ford, I athei (1781) 

All’s Well that Ends Well, n 
comedi bj Shakespeare (1598) 'I he 
Loro and heroine are Bertram count of 
Rousillon, and Ilel'cna a plu sicmn’s 
daughter, who are married by die com- 
mand of the king of France, but part 
because Bertram thought the lnda not 
sufficicnth well-born for him Ulti- 
mntch, howcicr, all ends well (Sec 
111 i l\a ) 

The story of this plaj is from the 
Decameron , Noa ix Da} 3 

All the Talents Administration, 
formed by lord Greaillc, in 180G, on the 
death of William Pitt The members 
were lord Grenlle, the carl Fitzwilham, 
viscount Sidmouth, Charles Janies Fox, 
earl Spencer, William Windham, lord 
Ershmc, sir Charles Grci, lord Minto, 
lord Auckland, lord Moira, Shendan, 
Richard Fitzpatrick, nnd lord Lllcn- 
borough It was dissolicd in 1807 

On all the talents " vent your venil spleen 
Byron LtigUsJt Bards and Scotch I cvfctcers. 

Allan, lord of Rarcnswood, a decayed 
Scotch nobleman — Sir W Scott, The 
Dndc of Lammcnnoor (time, William 

Al'Ian ( 2frs ), colonel Mannenng’s 
housekeeper at Woodburne — Sir W 
Scott, Guy 1 fanner my (tunc, George II ) 

Al'Ian [Bui civ C winners], the ser- 
geant sent to arrest Hannah Bean 
McTnvisb, In whom lie is shot —Sir V 
Scott, The highland Widow (time, George 

AUan-a-Dale, one of Robin Hood’s { 


men, introduced bj sir W Scott in 
Tianhoc (Sec Alein- v-Dai k ) 

Allegory for ATligatoi, a in iln- 

propism 

She« iu headstrong os on ollegoiTtm the banks of the 
MJc 

Sheridan The rhah 1U. 2 {177S) 

Alle'gre (3 syl ), the faithful sonant 
of Philip Clmbot When Ghabot was 
accused of treason, Allegro was put to the 
rack to make him confess something to 
his master’s dnmngc, but the brai o fellow 
was true as steel, and it was afterwards 
shown that the accusation had no foun- 
dation but jealous} — G Chapman and 
J Shirley, The Tragedy of Thihp Cfuibot 

AHelu'jali, wood-sorrcl, so called by 
a corruption of its name, Jtiltola , wlicrc- 
b} it 13 known m the south of Ikih 
Its ofiicial name, Luzula, is another shade 
of the same w ord 

Allemayne (2 syl ), German} , from 
tho French Allemayne Also written 
Aellm \in 

Thy faithful bo om swooned with pain 
Oldtclicst nwlilen of Allcinnvne 

Campbell The Brave I ol and 

Allen (Ralph), tho friend of Pope, 
nnd benefactor of I ichling 

Let humble Allen ’with an awkward shame 
Do pood by Btcaltli ami blush to flml it fame 

Tope 

Allen (Long), a soldier m tho ** guards 11 
of king Richard I — Sir W Scott, The 
lahsman 

Alim (Afajor), an officer in the duke of 
Monmouth’s arm} — Sir W Scott, Old 
Mottahty (tunc, Cbnrles II ) 

Alloy (The), i c the Stock Ex- 
change Alley (London) 

John Hive after ninny active years in tho Alley retired 
to the Continent , ami died at tho nge of 118 — Old and 
Lttc London 

All-Fair, a princess, who was snacd 
from the two lions (winch guarded the 
Desert Fair}) b} the Yellow- Dwarf, on 
condition that she would become his 
w ife On her return home she hoped to 
c\ ade this promise b} many ing the brai c 
king of tho Gold Mines, but on the wed- 
ding day Yellow Dwarf carried her 
olf on a Spanish cat, and confined her in 
Steel Castle Here Gold Mine came to 
her rescue with a magic sword, hut in his 
30 ! at finding her, he dropped Ins sword, 
and was stabbed to the heart with it 
1>} Yellow Dwarf All-lair, falling on 
the bod} of licr loier, died of a broken 
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heart The sjren changed the dead 
lovers into tv o palm trees — Comtesse 
D’Aunor , Fairy laics (“The Yellov 
Dwarf," 1C82) 

Allm-a-Dale or AHon-a-Dale, of 
Nottinghamshire, vns to be married to a 
lad} vho returned his lore, hut her 
parents compelled her to forego joung 
Allin for an old knight of vcaltli Allin 
told his talc to Robin Itood, and the hold 
forester, in the disguise of a harper, vent 
to the church v here (he wedding cere- 
inon} was to take place M hen the 
wedding pnrtr stepped in, Rohm Hood 
exclaimed, “fins is no fit match, the 
hndc shall he married onlr to the man of 
her choice ” llicn sounding Ins horn 
Allin-n-Dalc v ith four and tv cnti hov - 
men entered the church The bishop 
refused to marr} the noinan to Allin till 
the banns had been asked three times, 
v hereupon Rohm pulled otf the bishop's 
gown, and inrested Little John in it, vho 
asked the banns seien times, and per- 
formed the ccremoni — Rohm Hood and 
Alhn-a-Dalc (a ballad) 

Allnut (A Toll), landlord of the Sunn, 
Lamb} the 1 err} (1G25) 

Grace Allnut, Ins v ife 

Oliver Alhmt, the landlord’s son — 
Sterling, John Felton (1862) 

Allworfcll (Lady), stepmother to 
Tom Allvortli Sir Giles Oierrcacli 
thought she would niarn lus nephew 
"Wellborn, but she married lord I ovel 

Tom Alhcoi Hi, stepson of lull All- 
worth, in lore with Margaret Overreach, 
whom he marries — Massinger, A Acw 
TFay to pay Old Debts (1G25) 

Thr first npjtcnnncp of Tbomm King tru Allirorth * 
on the 19U» October 1743.— Boaden 

All'woitliy, m Fielding’s Tom 
Jones , a man of sturdi rectitude, large 
chanti, infinite modest}, independent 
spirit, and untiring plulanthrop} , with 
an utter disregard of mono} or fame 
Ficldings friend, Ralph Allen, was the 
acadeni} figure of this character 

Alma {the human soul), queen of 
“ Bod} Castle," u hich for soi on a cars 
was beset b} a rabble rout Spenser 
sa}6, “The diune part of man is 
circular , and the mortal part triangular " 
Arthur and sir Guj on were conducted b} 
Alma or or “Body Castle ’’—Spenser, 
Fairy Queen, n 9 (1590) 

Almam, Germanr, in French Allc- 
jnagne 


Almansor {“the invincible”), a titlo 
assumed b} ser cral Mussulman princes, ns 
b\ the second caliph of the Ahhassido 
dynaslr, named Abon Giafnr Abdallah 
(the mrmciblc, or al irnnsot) Also hr the 
famous captain of the Moors in Spain, 
named Mohammed In Africa, Lnconb- 
nl-Modjahcd rras entitled “al tnansorj a 
ro}al name of dignitr gircu to the kings 
of Tez, Morocco, and Algiers 

The hlngtJotni of Alnnnsor Fe~ and Sti% 
Wfirocco n»d Algiers. 

JlfJlon / tradUe lost xl 403 (I(To5J 

Almauzor, the caliph, wishing to 
found ncit} in n certain spot, was told hr 
a hermit named Bagdad that a man 
called Moclns vns destined to he its 
founder “ I am that man," said the 
caliph, and lie then told the hermit hov in 
his hojhood he once Stole a bracelet and 
panned it, whereupon his nurse ercr after 
called lnm “ Moclas " {line/) Almnnvor 
founded the citr , and called it Bagdad, 
the name of the hermit — Mangn} 

Alman'zor. in T)rr den’s traged} of The 
Conquest of i nana’dii 

A! man' eoi , lacker of Madclon and her 
cousin Catlios, the nffected fnc ladies in 
Mnlihrcs corned} of Lcs Ft din it 'is 
Ridicules (1G59) 

Almavi'va (Count and counties) 
The count is a libertine , the countess is 
Ins wife — 1 Ilolcroft, Tne Follies of a 
Day (1710-1800) 

AlmeTia, daughter of Manuel king 
of Grina'da MJule enptire of ^ nlcutia, 

mice Alphonso fell in lor c w ith her, and 

eing compelled to flight, married her , 
but on the rerr dnr of espousal the ship 
in which thor were sailing vns wrecked, 
and each thought the other had perished 
Both, hoverer, were sared, and met 
unexpectedly on the coast of Gra- 
nada, to vbich Alphonso was brought 
as a captirc Here Alphonso, under the 
assumed name of Osuirn, was imprisoned, 
but made his escape, and at the braid 
of an ami} minded Granada, found 
Mnnuel dead, and “the mournful bride’’ 
became converted into tho joyful wife — 
W Congrer c, The Alow nmg Ilrulo (1G97) 

Almes'bury (0 ««/,) It was in a 
sanctunr} of Almesburr that queen 
Guenevor took refuge, after her adul- 
terous passion for sir Lancelot w as made 
known to the king Here she died, but 
her bodr w ns buried at Glnstonbnn 

Almey'da, the Portuguese governor 


ALMfcODS 


ALP 


of Indie In his engagement with ilie 
muted fleets of Gambia a and Hgipt, lie 
liad his logs and thighs shattered In eli un- 
Ehot, but instead of retreating" to the 
back, he bad himself bound to the sliiji- 
raost, where he “waacd his fmord to 
cheer on the combatants,” till be died 
from loss of blood 

Similar stones are told of admiral 
Bcnbov, Cvntgiros brother of the poet 
/Eschvlob, Jaafer olio earned the 'acred 
banner of “the prophet” in the battle 
of Sluta, and of some ofherc- 

VMm\J If tlicean to*is ngi !*t rijJrm lem 

Tils tiilzhi Iat tcA r-tx\ o or i e rr area rtc V* tn t 

U«>ond to 0 e mnA ('tf Hro *An I 

A aw hH J Ftronl and t'lKis hbiro ’ll toali 

nio and k>i tliclt fcrntedtiilc! -f 

To^icUbe knoirs not t tb krrurs to i }* 

Osdiaciw tx-nit 

Abnirods (Tic), * rebellious people, 
oho refu cd to submit to prince Pnn- 
tag'ruel after his subjugation of Anar- 
chus king of the Dtp-odes (2 cjl ) It 
mis i bile l’anfa^mel was marching 
against these rebels lliat a tremendous - 
sbon cr of ram fell, and the pnnee, pu'ting 
out bis tongue “ lialf-w ai ,” sheltered bis 
r hole armi — Ilabclais, PantajrvJ. n 32 
(15 j3) 

Alnas’cliar, the drcimer, the “bar- 
ber s fifth brother ” He invested nil lus 
monos in a basket of glassw ire, on which 
heuas to gam so much, and then to m- 
aestmam and again, fill be gro so rub 
that be would marra tbovizurs dan-liter 
aDd liio in grandeur, but being en_n 
autb bis supposed wPc, lie pne n kick 
with his foot and smashed nil the ware 
srluch had gnen birth to Ins dream of 
Health The Ara’j.an A lights' Litaicun- 
lrrnis 

Tcbep'ron’s fable of The Shonnalxr and 

< \n, aiM J i v /r- jV 'll’ m Rabelais, TU 
mthriaid and her Tail of Mill, Dod=lci 
and Pcrrdle <' Ic Pot an Isxt, bi La 
bontame, arc similar fables 

tb <3vr- to >« &Tcvc? 7 ?imJjir Jc-O.— Typ*M t 

The Aha^har of Modem Literature, 
avl ° r P o1tr,a S°> a-ho planned gn u 

!hemoul^lTffS Lut DCVCr C!)rrKt3 
na^fi a au°glf 11CCma0llt ' anC,Ult 

, a sorcerer, n ho made 

ailed “no f wf, gurdcn ,n Arabia 

cu 1130 ^ntW} I nndisc ” lhalaba 


slew him with a club, and the scene of 
enchantment disappeared — Soulboi, 
Thataha the Dcstioyir, vn (1707) 

ALOE (that k, A L[nd\] Off] 
B(nglandl), Alisa Charlotte Tucker, from 
ISbl 

Alon'so, king of Naplc 0 , father of 
Ferdinand ned brother of Sebastian, m 
The Tan2h.it, ha Shakespeare (1000) 

Alonso ban the name of n ballad 
b\ M (i Icv>i* ] ut Imogine was be- 
trothed to Alonzo, but during his absence 
in the ware, became the bride of another 
At tl e wedding feast- Alonzo’s pho“t Fat 
bc-idc the briilr, ami, after rcbul mg her 
for her inCdclili, earned her off to the 
graae 

A» 1-0 lilt e-.irr ttn tt,» mini- tl U t l-'z' > , 
Tli'tua'il Vistlief r 

'i G IrvU. 

Uon'ro, n Portuguese gentleman, the 
svw/m cncmi of (he vainglorious Dimrtc 
( ! )r Ja the dm run called 'Jhc Custom 
C" mfr./, hi Beaumont mid I h t- 
eber (K$7) 

Alon.o, the husband of Con )] t is n 
bras c Penman 1 night, the friend of Polla, 
and bclutcu b\ I mg Atah'ba, Alot zo, 
being Liken prisoner of a nr, is set at 
libertj b\ Polla, silio changes clothes 
Audi Jim At the lie iJguU* mth 
I iwtrro iind 1 r))3 him — Shcrithn. J'uatjo 
(altered from Kotzebue) 

Alonzo (/Jon), “the conqueror of Uric,’ 
friend of don C .'trios and husband of 
Leonora Don Curios bad been In (rallied 
to Lconrrn, but out of friendship rc'i mod 
her to the conqueror Frngn, the Moor, 
out of revenge, pertuaded Alon/o that his 
inti and don Carles still entertained for 
each other (hmr former lose, end out of 
jealous} AJonro has Inn friend imt to 
ilcatli, uhile 1 Conor, a mules nwas i, it}) 
lier-clf Zanga now infonii" Alonzo that 
ilia jcalonsv vans groundless, mid mud with 
gnef l,c kills himself -1 dw, 1 oung, The 
Asrcm/c (1721) b ’ 

Al°n7o Pcitnaneloz do Avella- 
nccla, author of a spurious J)on Quixote 
T J ;° l mi , kos « «»ml Mllj '1 lug V as pub- 
Iisbcd during the lifetime of Ccn antes, 
aud caused Jiim great mino}ance 

Alp, ,a I enejjati renegade, who was 
commander of the Turk, .si, ,mmj jn the 
siege of Conntl, He loicd lrnncc=cn 
daughter of old MmoL,, goaemor of 
Corinth, hut she refused to’ nmmTrenc 
gade and apostate Alp was shot in the 
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siege, and Francesca died o£ a broken 
heart — Bj ron, Siege of Corinth 

Alpli, a m or in Xanadu, mentioned 
bj Coleridge in bis Kubla Khan 

3a \*»idu did hub)* Khan 
A stately j letnirt-dymt decree 
W here AlpU the sacred river ran, 

— Tliro caverns mexsun. less to man 

Down to n sunless sea. 

Sulla /7<in 

Alplie'us (3 syl ), a magician and 
prophet in the nrnn of Chnrlemngnc, 
slain m sleep In Cloridn'no — Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso (161G) 

Alphe'us (3 sy ! ), of classic slon , being 
passionatclj m lot e with Arctliu'sa, pur- 
sued her, but she (led from him m n 
fright, and was changed bj Diana into 
a fountain, which bears her name 

Alphon'so, an lrasublo old lord m 
The Tilgi i m, a comcdt bj Beaumont and 
rietchcr (1G21) 

Alphon'so king of Maples, deposed bj 
Ins brother Lrcdenck Sora'no tried to 
poison him, but did not succeed Ulti- 
nialclj lie reeotcrcd Ins crown, and Ircd- 
eriek and Sorano w ere sent to a monaston 
for the rest of their In cs — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, A Wife fora Month (lGiM) 

Alphonso, son of count Pedro of Canta- 
bria, afteni ards king of Spain lieu ns 
plighted to Hcrincsind, daughter of lord 
Point o 

The young Alphonso mis In truth nn heir 
Of nature* Insist jwtrimom rich 


-H) 

AlpleicH or Elfenr eigen, the weird 
spirit-song, or that music which some 
hear before death Taber refers to it in 
his “ Pilgrims of the Might” — 

Hark hark my coot I Angelic songs arc swcllxg 

Vnu Pope, m the Dying Chi istian to his 
Soul, when he sajs — 

Hark t they whisper angels my 
Bister spirit come away t 

Alps-Vinegm It is Ln-j who sa^s 
that Hannibal poured hot vinegar on the 
Alps to facilitate his passage over the 
mountains Where did he get the a mcgai 
from’ And as for the fire, Poljbius 
Baj s thcro u ns no means of heating the 
vinegar, not a tree for fire-wood 

Alqm'fe (3 syl ), a famous enchanter 
in Amndis of Gaul , bj Vasco de Lobeira, 
of Oporto, who died 1403 

Ln None denounce such beneficent enchanters ns A! 
imb'aml brtpxnjs beciase tier sene ns n (indication 


of those who traffic with the powers of darkness.— frauds 
do la Norn Dlttfturt'l S' (lo37) 

A1 Hakim [i ah hem') The meaning 
of this u ord is t erj douhtl ul Some sat it 
is the mountain or \ allot of the cate of 
the seten sleepers Others think it is 
the mmo of the dog shut up in the cat e 
uith them, hut prohibit it is a stone or 
metal tablet set up near the cave, con- 
taining the names of the seten sleepers 
nnd their dog Ratmir' — Sale, At Korun, 
xtin note 

All mnnTi, the demon tiho causes 
sliipti recks, and presides otcr storms and 
earthquakes Allien tisiblc it is nlwajs 
in the form and dress of n tioman — 
Lastcrn Mythology 

A Inn 'tun, the A\ hitefnars’ sanctuary 
for debtors nnd lati -breakers The name 
is taken from Alsntin (AAsact, in France), 
a seat of war and lawlessness when 
king James’s bon-m-latv was the prince 
Palatine Sir Vi alter Scott, m 7 At foi- 
tuncs oj Ktyel, 1ms graplncnllt described 
the life and state of this root ert , but is 
greatly indebted to Slmdtt ell’s comcdt , 
The Squire of Afsafici 

Alscrxp (J/Tss), “the heiress," a vulgar 
pai untie, ntlecteil, conceited, ill-natured, 
aud ignorant Hating bad a for udc left 
her, she assumes the airs of a tioman of 
fashion, nnd exhibits the follies w ithout 
possessing the merits of the upper ten 

Mi Also ip, the vulgar father of “the 
licircss,” who finds the grandeur of sud- 
den wealth a great bore, and in his non 
mansion, Berkeley Square, sighs for the 
snug comforts he once enjoy ed ns sent c- 
ner in Furnit nl s Inn — GcneralBurgoy no, 
lhc JIciuss (1781) 

A1 Siiat', nn imaginary bridge be- 
tween earth nnd the Mahometan paradise, 
not so wide ns a spiders thread Those 
laden with sin fall otcr into the abyss 
below 

Al'tamont, a y oung Genoese lord, w ho 
marries Cahstn, daughter of lord Sciol'to 
(3 syl ) On lus wedding dnt he discot era 
that Ins bride has been seduced bt Lothn'- 
rio, and a duel ensues, in which Lothario 
is killed, whereupon Cnhsta stabs herself 
— M Rowe, The Fair Penitent (1703) 

V Rowe makes Sciolto tbreo st Rubles 
alw ay a 

[John Quick] commenced Lis career at Fulham where 
he ijcrformed the character of Altnmont, which be acted 
bo much to the KUbfnctlon or the tnamcer that be desired 
hU wife to «ot down young Quick o whole share, which nt 
the cloo of the performance amounted to three *hl31lnpv 
— Jfemoli of John Quick ] 
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Altamo'rus, king of Samnrcand, 
y ho joined the Eg\ phan armament against 
the crusaders He surrendered himself 
to Godfrej (bk xx ) —Tasso, Jerusalem 
Dehvaed (1575) 

Althaea’s Brand. The Fates told 
Alth-ca that her son Melca'ger -would live 
just as long ns a log of w ood then on the 
fire remained, unconsumed Althaia con- 
tmed to keep the log imconsnmed for 
mam rears, but when her son killed her 
two brothers, she threw it nngrih into the 
fire, where it was quickly consumed, and 
Mele&ger expired at the same tune — 0\ id, 
Metaph vui 4 

The total brand Alttm burned 
Shakespeare 2 henry 1 / act t- re. 1 (1501) 

(Shakespeare sajs (2 Hairy IV net n 
sc 2), Althsa dreamt “shew as dclir ered of 
a fire-brand ’’ This is a mistake It w as 
Hecuba who so dreamt The store of 
Althtca and the fire-brand is gn on above ) 

Althe'a ( The divine), of Richard Lor c 
lace, was Lucy Sacheverell, called by the 
poet, Lucietia 

When love with unconftnM wingj 
Hovers within m \ gntes. 

And my divine Althea blinds 
To wht per at my grates 

(lhe “grates" here referred to were 
those of a prison in which Lorelacewas 
confined b) the Long Parliament, for his 
petition from Kent in far our of the king ) 


Altisido'ra, one of the duchess’s 
servants, who pretends to he in lor e rr ith 
don Quixote^ and serenades lnm The 
don sings his response that he has no 
other love than what he gires to his 
Dulcm'ea, and while he is still singing 
he is assailed b\ a stnng of cats, let into 
the room br a Tope As the knight was 
leaving the mansion, Altisidora accused 
him of bar mg 6tolcn her garters, but 
when the knight denied the charge, the 
damsel protested that she said so in her 
distraction, for her garters were not stolen 
“1 am like the man,” she said, “looking 
for his mule at the time he was astndc its 
back Cervantes, Hon Quixote, II ni 
9. etc , iv 5 (1615) 


AL'ton (Mss), ahas Miss Curroitn, a 
sweet, modest young lad) , the companion 
of Miss Alscnp, “the heiress,” a vulgar, 
conceited panenue Lord Gayville is 
expected to marry “the heiress,” hut 
detests her, and loves Mis* Alton, her 
companion It turns out that 
, , 0 a )ear of “the heiress’s” fortune 
belongs to Mr Clifford (Miss Alton’s 
Brother), and is by him settled on his 


sister Sir Clement Flint destroys this 
bond, wherein the money returns to Clif- 
ford, who marries lad) Lnnh Gawillc, 
and sir Clement settles the same on his- 
neplicw, lord Gayville, who marries Miss 
Alton — General Burgov ne, The lieu css 
(17S1) 

Al'ton. Locke, tailor and jioct, a 
novel by the Rev Charles Kingsley 
(I860) Tins noicl won for the author 
the title of “ The Chartist Clergyman ” 

Alzn'do, king ofTrom'izcn, in Africa, 
overthrown hi Orlando m Ins march to 
30m the allied arm) of Ag'ramant — 
Ariosto, Orlando Funoso (1516) 

Am'acLis of Gaul, a love-child of 
king Pcr’ion and the princess Eli/c'nn 
He is the hero of a famous prose romance 
of elm air) , the first four books of which 
are attributed to Lobeirn, of Portugal 
(died 1403) These books were trans- 
lated into Spanish m 1400 b) MontaPvo, 
who added the fifth book The five were 
rendered into French b) llerberay, who 
increased the series to twcnt\-four books 
Lastl) , Gilbert Saunter added se\ cn more 
volumes, and called the entire senes Lc 
Homan dcs Homans 

\\ hether Amndis was French or British 
is disputed Some maintain that “Gaul" 
means IPaks, not 1 ranee , that 1 li/cm 
was pnneess of Brittany (Bretagne), nnd 
that Pcnon w ns kinn- of Gaul ( Wales) 
An Italian version by BcmnrdoTnsso, 1560. 

A/ntdij do Caul mis a tall man of a fair complexion 
bis aspect -omeUdnir between mllil and austere and bad 
n hnnd«ome black beard 21c was a person of serj few 
wonto, was not easily provoked nnd was soon npiiea-cd — 
Cervantes Don Quixote II L 1 (1G15) 

(William Stewart Rose lias a poem in 
three books, called Amadis of Gaul ) 

As Arthur is the central figure of 
British romance, Charlemagne of breach, 
nnd Didenck of German, so Amndis i 
the central figure of Spanish and Portu 
guese romance , but there is this difference 
— the tale of Amndis is a connected whole, 
terminating with his marriage with 
Orn'na, the intervening parts bung onh 
the obstacles he encountered and over- 
came in obtaining this consummation In 
the Arthurian romances, and those of the 
Charlemagne series, w e hay c a number of 
adventures of different heroes, but there 
is no unity of purpose, each set of adven- 
tures is complete m itself 

(Southev the poet has an admirable 
abridgment of Amadis of Gaul, and also 
of Patmcrm of England,) 

Am'adis of Greece, a supplemental 
part of Amadis of Gaul, b) Fehcia'no do 
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Si ha There areako rercral other Ama- 
dises— as Amndis of Colchis. Amadis of 
Treblfond, Amadis of Cathuv , out nil these 
nre vcn inferior to tlie original Amada 
of (nut! 

Th<* an/** r»t fib irbo i* rcl tkcS » ,f5 t ji* rnraln 
fimfj /in flo *)? tie Ut\r I tert fore Tihrin 
Clr n (f,e fourtf>1 t CtC d <• l^irt* \iiinp 0? this Oil 1« 
Taitl ‘p ilpfpvrl ti *irr n tn ftxl fur lb *] iff* of CK* 
)e*rx» i ifi 1 cur Un ai.*Sv. growing in rr jk> f 1 P\1 and 
cur mlndi juprp il Mi 1 th \ vrrc drben ti )uuii t ne 
t 'rtiV,. \v> -A O' « 1* yn t 

or \ r till in oUjbl am n R m hi thU lx rue — branch 
d? b v ioue Jtiseourta iT 0 ~ ) 

Ainni'inon (3 s</l ), otic of the pnn- 
eipil devils Amuodc'us is otic of hts 
lieutenant* Shake peso twice refers to 
him,! 1 ' 1 Jhnrii IV net it tc hnndin The 
J krni lVirtiq/ 11 indoor, net n bc 2 

Amal'alita, pou of I rill's ah the 
dr,>.T rd queen of the lloaincn (2 si /! ), no 
Indnn tribe settled on the south of the 
Mi->onri lie is dc tribtd ns n brutal 
ni\ age, vwlv , dceeitful, mid cruel Attnl- 
ah(a wished to morn the princess Goer'- 
vvl, M idoes M«tor, mid even *ci/cd her 
In force, hut mis hilled to Ins flight — 
boulhov , J/m/j'-, n 1C (180 <) 


Amanda, mic of Lorelcss Lord 
Foppington pus her amorous attention*, 
luit she ntterh despises the conceited 
coxcomb, nnd treats him with contumcli 
Colonel i ounh , m order to pique his 
ladv-love, ako pais attention to Io\e 
lc'-s s wife, lmt she repels his advances 
with indignation nnd Loveless, who ov cr- 
hears her, conscious of lus own short- 
comings, resoh es to reform his n ni s, and, 
“ forsaking all otlier,” to remain true to 
Amanda, “so long ns the) both should 
lne ” — Shcndnn, A 2 rip to fkarboroujh 

Aman’da, in Thomson's Statons, is 
meant for Miss Young, i\ho illumed 
admiral Campbell 

And thou Amanda, enme rndt, o f mj song! 

1 om hd !iy tho Graces, h uliiieji ILelf 

q i'riug jsi ar^si 

Amanda, the i lctim of Pcrcginc Vickie's 
seduction, in Smollett s noiel of Pcnjtnc 
PiJlt (17 'll) 

Arn'aia (Vaunt), n place nhero lh» 
Ah is umnn 1 m^s 1 ept their v, ouiigcr sons, 
to prevent sedition It nns n perfect 
paradne enclosed with id ib ester rocks, 
and containing thirta-four mn^mfaent 
jeilnces — Uti tin, lit mys mus (H>27) 

\\ \\< re the \kv«Jn 110" the’r h ut >num! 

'ft nt Aram ! ) eci'pe Missed 

Tnie i v*uIL * mid r il <■ I tltiop line 
ItMJidfitr n d gu! *Ith thlnlng rock 
A wbi> tlaj e J< urra.> idji 

MlJrou / urudise Jet 11 £3> etc (ICtb). 

(“ The 1 thiop line" means the eqm- 
noeti d line ) 


Am’nrnnt There nrenumerousspccies 
of tins lion er those best knou n nre c died 
)d m is Jratlur nnd lore lus a-Uudtng, 
hotli criiu mi (loners The llooili/ ama- 
ranth nnd vhe citmhnd amaranth also 
biurrcd lion era, lmt there is a species 
culled the u luncJiuli/ anuvanih, ninth 
lm» n purple velvet! flower All ret un 
their colours prcltv noil to the last nnd 
the flouers cmlurt forn longtime I’linj 
pnvg (xn 11) that the flowers recover 
their colour hi being rpnnJ led with 
water (Grech, a-marantos, unhiding ) 


In | ~ I - r : t Ml - Trc t-I Ltr- 
1 i IKn V'lihU/ie UictiWIte “ 
t I 1 tl Ir lr-| jiiJ ,,t I 

-llli/i l J t: Hi l-j- tiLi^J tic. (10^! 


Araarau't't, Wife of Lartoluc, the 
revet ii i Inv v cr S'icnns vr intonlv loved 
bv I < andro, n Spat i h eenllcu an — lkau- 
mnnt and ] lckbcr. 11, S:,nusA tura'i 
(Ji,22) 


Aru'ni llUtJl (Grrd , ammati'usficur- 
lar n ), pu called Lecnu 1 '! As flow cm re- 
'"inlhur flaming red colour to the l« Jk 
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LonsfelloW, b} a strange error, crowns the 
ntwel of death with amaranth, with which 
(j° Milton sr.vs) “the spirits elect bind 
their resplendent lochs,” and Ins angel of 
life ho crowns with asphodel, the flower 
of Pluto or the gnu e 

no who r»*e tlie crovrn of -ispboftds 

r-Hi Mr rmmlis no* ildtli bitiUo 

ll-nl The nmrel -a-Ull ‘he niwnntbine into 

IV lilspcrcd a won! tlntlwlnsmimllWc death 
lonsftll w "hcTuo tnpcli. 


Am'aranih (Lady), ra R dd Oats, by 
John 0 Keefe, a famous part of Mrs 
Pope (1740-1797) 

Amanllis, a shepherdess in love 
with Per'igot (t sounded), hut Perigot 
loved Am'oret In order to break off this 
affection, Amanlhs induced “the sullen 
shepherd” to dip her in “the magic w ell,” 
where!)} she became transformed into the 
perfect resemblance of her rival, and soon 
effectually disgusted Perigot with her 
bold and wanton conduct When after- 
wards he met the true Amorct, ho repulsed 
her, and even wounded her w ith intent to 
kill Ultimate!}, the tnck was dis- 
covered b\ Cor'm, “the faitbfnl shep- 
herdess" and Pcrigot was married to Jus 
true love —John Plctcher, The Faithful 
Shepherd (IG10) 


Amaryllis, in Spensers pastoral 
Cohn Clout's Come Homo Again , is the 
countess of Derby Her name was Alice, 
and 'he was the youngest of the six 
daughters of sir John Spenser, of Al- 
thorpe, ancestor of the noble houses of 
Spenser and Marlborough After the 
death of the carl, the widow mamed sir 
Thomas Egcrton, keeper of the Great 
Seal (afterwards baron of Ellesmere and 
viscount Brachley) It was for tins ver} 
Inth, during her widowhood, that Milton 
wrote his Ar’cades (3 syl ) 

b o Iks rrti-cTTortlij* nre the inters thre c 
The honour o' the noble family 
Of which I mennejt boas mjsclf to be 
PhjJIL. CimryUt* and sire t Amaryllis 
rhjllls tLc fair b eldest o Ue three 
The r xt to her Is bountiful Chan Ills 
Eat Amaryllis behest in degree. 
bn i^ r Ccttix Clout x Com* Jfomc Again (ICDj) 


Am'asisi, Ainusis, or Aah’mcs (3 syl ), 
founder of the eighteenth Egyptian 
av nast} (r. c 1010) Lord Brooke afc- 
tnuutes to him one of the pyramids The 
| uee chief pi ramids are usually ascribed 
,? buplus (or Cheops), Sen-Suphis (or 
yiphrcnca), and Mcnclieres, all of the 
fourth dynasty 


w&u. 1 rt J . CRlNj r* hOTrcan UmoforjdTc 
" we«» pyramids would lh e ’ 

lord Erookc Peace 

Amateur (An) Pierce Egafi t 


vonnger published under tins pseudonym 
his Heal Life tn London , or Ihe Hambies 
and Adientures of Hob Tally-no, Esq , 
and his Cousin , the Hon Tom Vashall, 
through the Mdiopohs (1821-21 

Amaurots (The), a people whose 
kingdom was invaded by the Dipsodes 
(2 syl ), but Pantag'ruel, coming to their 
defence, utterl} routed the invaders 
Ptabelais, Pantagnwl, n- (1533) 

Ama'via, the personification of In- 
temperance in grief Ileanng that her 
husband, sir Mordant, had been enticed 
to the Bower of Bliss by the enchantress 
Aem'sia, she went m quest of him, and 
found him so changed in mind and bodv 
she could scarce!} recognize him , how- 
ever, she managed by tact to bang him 
awav, but he died on the road, and 
Annua stabbed herself from excessive 
grief — Spenser, Faery Queen, u 1 
(1590) 

Ajnazo'na, a fairy, who freed a 
certain country from the Ogn and the 
Blue Centaur When she sounded her 
trumpet, the sick were recovered and be- 
came both young and strong She gave 
the pnneess Carpil'lona a bunch of gilh- 
fiowers, which enabled her to pass un- 
recognized before those who knew her 
well — Comtcssc D’Auno}, Fairy Talcs 
(“The Pnneess Carpillona,” 1682) 

Amazo'man Chin, a beardless chin, 
like that of the Amazonian women 
Especially applied to a beardless young 
soldier 

"When with hl3 Amazonian chin he drore 

Tho bristled lips before him 

Shakespeare Coriolanux net II ec. 2 (1G09J 

Ambassadors at foreign courts 

Lcpitm cst vir bonus pererre mJsnu nd mentlendum 
relpublfco causa.— Sir Hcrnr VI otton (1G10) 

Amber, said to he a concretion of 
hirds’tears, but- the birds v. ere the sisters of 
Melea’ger, called Meleng'rldes, who never 
ceased weeping for their dead brother — 
Phnv , Natural Histot ?/, xxxvn 2, 11, 

Aroand tliec slrnU glisten Oio loveliest amber 

That ever the sorrowing ca birds baa e wept. 

T Moore riTi. D or shipper* 

Ambrose (2 syl), a sharper, who 
assumed m the presence of Gil Bins the 
character of a dev ont He was in league 
w ith a fellow who assumed the name of 
don Raphael, and a young woman who 
called herself Camilla, cousin of donna 
hlenaa These three sharpers allure Gil 
Bias to a house which Camilla sa} s is hers, 
fleece him of his nng, his portmanteau, 
and his money, decamp, and leav e him to 
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find out that the house is only a hired 
lodging — Lesage, Gil Bias , i 15, 16 
(1715)"' 

(This incident Is borrowed Iron Es- 
pmel’s romance entitled Vida dc Lscudcro, 
marcos N-Obugon 1618) 

Am'br'osc (2 syl ), an old domestic who 
ivaitfcd on Miss Scraphine and Bliss 
Angelica Arthuret — Sir W Scott, Bed- 
gauntlet, ch xv (time, George II ) 

Ambrose (Brother), a monk who at- 
tended the prior Ajmer, of JorvmiK 
Abbey — Sir W Scott, Jcanhoo (time, 
Richard I ) 

Am'brosc (rather), abbot of Kcnno- 
quliair, is Edward Glendinnmg, brotlier of 
sir Halbert Glendinnmg (the knight of 
Avoncl) ne appears at Kinross, dis- 
guised as a nobleman’s retainer — Sir W 
Scott, The Abbot ("time, Elizabeth) 

Amelia, a model of conjugal affec- 
tion, in Fielding’s nor el so called It is 
said that the character was modelled 
from his own wife Dr Johnson read 
this no\ cl from beginning to end w ithout 
once stopping 

Amelia 1j perhaps the only booh of which being 
printed off betimes one morning a new edition w-w 
cnlled for before night The diameter of Amelia fs the 
most plenJng hcr&ino of all the romances.— Dr Johnson 

Amc'ha, in Tliomson’s Seasons, a beauti- 
ful, innocent young w Oman, oy ertal cn by 
a storm while walking with her troth- 
plight lo\ cr, Cel'ndon, “with equal vir'ue 
formed, and equal grace Hers the 
mild lustre of the blooming morn, and 
his the radinncc of the risen day ” 
Amelia grew frightened, hut Celadon 
said, “ ’Tis safety to he near thee, sure , ” 
avhen a flash of lightning struck her 
dead in his arms — “Summer” (1727) 

Amc’ha, in Schiller’s tragedy of The 
Bobbers 

Or they will Jcam how generous worth mbllmes 

The robber Moor and pleads for all his crimes 

How poor Amelia kissed with many a tear 

His hard blood stained but cicr efer dear 

Campbell Pleasures 0 / Hope 11 (1~99) 

Amelot (2 syl ), the page of sir Da- 
mian de Lacy — Sir IV Scott, The Be- 
trothed (time, Henry II ) 

America Names of the United 
States, whence derned — 

Alabama, an Indian word, meaning 
“Here we rest ” Itwa3 the exclamation 
of an Indian chief, and alluded to ltswell- 
stockcd hunting-grounds 

Annap'ohs (Maryland), so named from 
queen Anne, in whose reign it was con- 
stituted the seat of local government 


Asto'na (Oregon), so cnlled from Mr 
Astor, merchant, of New Tork, who 
founded here a fur-trading station m 
1811 The adventure of tins merchant 
forms the suoject of Washington Jrvmg’s 
Astoi ta 

Bal’timore (3 syl ), m Blnryland, is bo 
cnlled from lord Baltimore, who led a 
colony to that state in 1634 
Boston (Massachusetts), so called from 
Boston in Lincolnshire, whence many of 
the original founders emigrated 

Carolina (North and South), named in 
compliment to Carolus II (Charles II ), 
who granted the whole country to eight 
need} courtiers 

Carson City (Oregon), commemorates 
the name of Kit Carson, the Rockv Moun- 
tain trapper and guide, who died in 1871 
Charleston (S Carolina), founded in 
1670, and named after Charles II 
Delaware (3 syl) , in Pcnnsa h nnin, is 
the name of an Indian tnbe with whom 
William Penn chiefly negociated 
Tlor’ida, discovered by the Spaniards 
on Palm Sunday, and tbcnce called 
[Pasqua) Tlonda 

Gcor'gia, named in honour of George 
II , m whose reign the first settlement 
tl ere was made 

Harrisburg (Pennsylvania), named 
from Mr Hnrris, bv whom it urns first 
settled in 1733, under a grant from the 
Penn family 

Indiana, so named from the number of 
Indians winch dwelt there (1801) 
Louisiana, so named bv 31 de la Sale 
(1G82), m honour of Louis XIV of 
France 

Maine so called (1638) from the French 
province of the same name 
Mat yland, so named by lord Baltimore 
(1633), in compliment to Henrietta- 
Blann, the wife of Charles I of England 
Nevada, so called from the Sierra 
Nevada mountain-chain 
New Hampshire, previously called La- 
coma It recen ed its present name from 
J Blnson, governor of Hampshire, to 
whom it was conceded in 1623 
New Jersey, so called in honour of sir 
G Carteret, who had defended Jersev 
against the parliamentary forces m 1GG-1 
New Tori, prewoush called New Am- 
sterdam It recen cd its present name 
(1GG1) m compliment to James duke of 
1 ork (afteryynrds James n ) 

Pennsylvania (“the Penn Forest”), so 
called from William Penn, who, in 1681, 
gay e to tho state its constitution 

Texas (i c “ tho place of pro-tection”), 
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so called in 1817, because general Mle- 
nmnt gave there “protection to a colony 
of French refugees 

Vermont (i e “Torts Monts”), so called 
from the Green Mountains, -which traverse 

Virginia, so called (1581) by sir Walter 
Raleigh, in compliment to Elizabeth, 
“the virgin queen ” _ . , 

V Illinois, lom, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan (“a lake"), Minnesota (“laugh- 
ing waters”), Mississippi (“sea of 
waters”), Missouri, Nebraska, Oho, 0>c- 
gon, and Wisconsin, are names of rivers 


reached the same placo, which was a city 
of the Mngi Here by a strange ad- 
venture Amgind was made vizier, while 
Assad was thrown into a dungeon, where 
he was designed ns a sacrifice to the fire- 
god Bosta'nn, a daughter of the old 
man who imprisoned Assad, released 
him, and Amgind out of gratitude made 
her his wife After which the king, who 
was greatly advanced in years, appointed 
him his successor, and Amgind used his 
best efforts to abolish the worship of fire 
and establish “the true faith " — Arabian 
Nights (“ Amgind and Assad ”) 


America Nicknames of the United 
States’ inhabitants — Alabama , lizards , 
Arkansas, tooth-picks , CaUforn'ia, gold- 
hunters , Colora'ao, rovers , Connecticut, 
wooden nutmegs , Dcl'aicarc, musk-rats , 
Flor'tda, fly-up-thc-crceks , Georgia, 
buzzards , Illinois, suckers , Indiana , 
hoosiers, Iowa, hawk-eyes, Kansas, 
y ay-hawkers , Kentucky, corn-crackers, 
Louisiana, creoles , Marne, foxes , 
Maryland, craw-thumpers , Michigan, 
wolverines , Minncsot'a, gophers , Mis- 
sissippi, tadpoles , Missou'ri, pukes , 
Ncbras'/.a, bug-eaters , Ncta'da, sage 
hens, hew Hampshire, granite boys, 
New Jersey, blues or clam-catchers , 
New Tor!, knickerbockers, North Caro- 
lina, tar-boilers and tuckoes , Oho, 
bnck-eyes , Or'cgon, web-feet and hard- 
cases , Pennsylvania, Pcnnnmtes and 
leather-heads , Itliode Island, gun-flints , 
South Carolina, weasels , Tennessee', 
whelps , Texas, beef-heads , Vermont, 
Green Mountain boy s , Virgin' la, bendies , 
Wisconsin, badgers 

Amethyst is said to dispel drunken- 
ness 

Ameu'ti, the heaven of Egyptian 
mi thologv 

Open the Cite of lienven open the gate of tho 
itnny region open tho goto of Ameutt l—ZmcrlvUon 
onttsmu mmy opened by Fitllyrcic in 1836 

Am'gmd, son of Cnmaralznmnn and 
Mourn, and half-brother of Assad (son 
ot Camaralzaman and Haintal'nefous) 
bach of tho two mothers conceived a base 
passion for the other’s son, and when the 
voung princes revolted at their advances, 
accused them to their father of designs 
upon their honour Camaralzaman or- 
dered his emir Giondar to put them both 
t> death, but as the young men had saved 
mm lrom a lion he laid no hand on them, 
out told them not to return to their 
miner s dominions They wandered on 
tor a time, and then parted, but both 


A mlin.i a, the kingdom m which was 
the “happy vallev,” where the Abys- 
sinian princes were doomed to live The 
\ alley was encompassed by mountains, 
and had but one entrance, which was 
under a cavern, concealed by woods and 
closed bv iron gates — Dr Johnson 
Itassclas (ITS 1 )) 

Am 'inis, a squire of low degree, be- 
loved by Amiln They agreed to meet 
at a gi\ on spot, but on thoir way thither 
both were taken captives — Amias by 
Corflambo, and -/Emilia by a man 
monster iEnnlia wns released by Bel- 
phoobe (3 syl ), who slew “the caitiff,” 
and Amins by pnnee Arthur, who slew 
Corflambo The two lovors were then 
brought together bv the prince “ in pence 
and settled rest ” — Spenser, Faery Queen, 
n 7, 9 (159G) (See Pa axa ) 

Ain'idas, the y ounger brother of 
Brac'idas, sons of Mile'sio , the former 
in love with the dowerless Lucy , and the 
latter with the wealthy Philtra The 
two brothers had eneb an island of equal 
size and value left them by tlicir father, 
but the sea dailv added to the island of the 
y ounger brother, and enroached on that 
belonging to Bracidas When Philtra 
saw that the property of Amidns was 
daily increasing, she forsook the elder 
brother and married the wealthier , while 
Lucy, seeing herself jilted, throw herself 
into the sea A floating chest attracted 
her attention, she clung to it, and was 
drifted to the wasted island It was 
found to contain great nches, nnd Lucv 
ghtc its contents nnd herself to Bracidas 
Amidns claimed the chest as his own t>\ 
right, and the Question in dispute was sub- 
mitted to sir APtegnl The wise arbiter 
decided, that whereas Amidas claimed as 
his own all the additions given to his 
island bv the sea, Lucv might claim as 
her own the chest, because the sea had 
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gnen it (o her — SpenFcr, Fairy Quran, 
v 4 (159G) 

Am'iel, m Dra den s Absalom and 
Achxtophcl, is meant for sir Edw nrd 
Seymour, Sneaker of the House of Com- 
mons — Sam -ami 34 ) 

IHiocan Am! torn! orc'a.Gl 
Of nnrlcnt ric* )>j 1 irth but noWer jet 

T hr .. A _ 


Part L 

A'mm {Prince), son of the caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid , he married Am'me, 
sister of Zobeidc (3 syl ), the caliph’s 
wife — Arabian Eights Entertainments 
(“The Historv of Amino") 

Ami'na, an orphan, who walked in 
her sleep She mas betrothed to Eli i'no, 
a rich farmer, but being found the night 
before the wedding in the chamber of 
count Rodolpho, Eh mo looked upon her 
as a harlot The count remonstrated 
with the young farmer, and while they 
were talking, the orphan was seen to get 
out of a window and walk along the nar- 
row edge of a mill-roof while the great 
wheel was rapidly revolaing, she then 
crossed a craza old bridge, and came into 
the same chamber Here she awoke, and, 
seeing Elvmo, threw her anna around 
him so loaingly, that nil his doubts 
vanished, and he married her — Bellini, 
La Sonnambnla (an opera, 1831) 

Am'me (3 syl ), half-sister of 7o- 
bei'dfi (3 syl ), and wife of Amin, the 
caliph’s son One day she went to pur- 
chase a robe, and the seller told her he 
would charge nothing if she would suffer 
him to kiss her cheek Instead of kiss- 
ing he bit it, and Amino, being asked by 
her husband how she came bv the w ounu, 
so shuffled m her answers that ho com- 
manded her to be put to death, a 
sentence ho afterwards commuted to 
scourging One daa Fhe and her sister 
told the stones of their lives to the caliph 
Haroun-al-raschid, when \mm became 
reconciled to his wife, and the caliph 
married her half-sister — Arabian AT r, fits’ 
Entertainments (“ nwtora of Zobcide 
and History of Amine ”) 

Am'me (3 syl ) or Am'mes (3 
syl ), the beautiful wife of Sidi Nouman 
Instead of eating her rice with a spoon, 
she used a bodkin for the purpose, and 
carried it to her mouth in infinitesimal 
portions JThis went on for some time, 
till Sidi Nouirmn determined to ascertain 
on what his wife rcallvfcd, and to his 


horror discovered that she was a ghoul, 
who went stealthilv by night to the 
ccmetcn , and feasted on the frtsh-bnncd 
dead — Arabian Eights (“Iliston of Sidi 
Nonman ") 

One of the AmlnfVwirt, who pick op the'r gnJnsrf 
foo<l with n talLin. — O W Holmes Auiima of ft* 
J'reaX-ftili Ta^t, 

Amm'tor, a a oung nobleman, the 
troth-plight husband of Aspatm, but by 
the king f command he marries Eaad'i e 
(3 syl ) Tins is the great event of the 
trageda of v Inch Ammtor is the hero 
The sad ston of Eaadnc, fhe heroine, 
gives name to the plaa — Beaumont and 
Ilctchcr, The Maid's Tragedy (1010) 

(Till the reign of Charles II , the kings 
of Tngland claimed the feudal nglit of 
disposing m marriage any one avho owed 
them feudal allegiance In Alts Well 
that Ends Well , Miake=peare makes the 
king of Trance eacrcise a similar right, 
when he commands Bcrtrnm, count of 
Kotisillnn, to marry against Ins will Hel'- 
ena, the phvsicmn s daughter ) 

Ann s tlie Pnest, the hero of a 
conuc German story in verse of the thir- 
teenth Centura- He is an Englishman, 
whoso popularity caches the envy of the 
higher clergy , so tliea try to depose him 
on tlie score of ignorance Being brought 
before them, thev ask him such questions 
as the»c “ How many davs is it since 
Adam was placed in paradise?” but 
Amis fools them with his ant Tlie poem 
remindsone of the Aiioio/ Canterbury, and 
the Abbtfdc St Gall — Stncker of Austria 

AmTet {Richard), the gamester in 
Vanbrugh s Confederacy (1635) nc is 
usually called “ Dick ” 

IeawMto Pope for the -ccond time In the yrir l“PO In 
the chnrrcter of Flippanta " John I aimer being Dick 
Amlet,” and Mrx J or -Ion CorintUL**— James Smith 

Mrs Am’ct, a neh, amlgar trades- 
woman, mother of The!, of whom she is 
sera proud although she calls him a “sad 
Fcapcgracc," and swears “he will he 
hanged " At last she settles on him 
£10,000, and he ^marries Cnrinna, 
daughter of Gripe the rich c cnvcner 

Ammo 'man Horn {The), the comn- 
copin Ammon king of Iib'aa gave 
to his mistress Amaltbc'a (mother of 
Bacchus) a tract of land resembling a 
ram’s hom jn shape, and hence called the 
“ Ammontan bom ” (from the giaer), the 
“ Amalthe'an hom” (from the receiaer), 
and the “ JUspcrian hom ” (from its local- 
ita) Almntheaalso personifies ferhbta 
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(Ammon is Ham, son erf Noah, founder of 
th» African race ) {See Am turn: v ) 

At 

i—* Amir b'^n, 

E*?- »tr 

Atya sI* iTj*? 1 ' n f ^ 

Am 'mem's Son Alexander the 
Gnat railed hirr=Tf ti c =cn of the god 
Annum Ircto.hcrs call him the son of 
Pinup of Macednrt 
O' t >£ T tii^V F&T t*rr c-iaShr* 
jUss ca i ( 1 — sUi cr* ■* ** T I ct_ A t^ih. "V 

pTrc"% «/«*»%, r St. 

(Alludwg to the tale that when Alex- 
ander nad conquered the whole world, he 
wept that there mas no ether wcria to 
conqne- ) 

A'mon’s Son is Rica'do, dde=t 
son of Amen or Avnion marquis d'E«*c, 
and nephew of Charlemagne — Ariosto, 
Orlrrdo Fm'iSo (1516) 

Amoret'ta or Axn’oret, tmm-b-m 
nth BelphiEbc (3 sj ) , their mother 
hang CarysogV’ifi (1 s\l ) While the 
rrf i cr ard her two bab^a mere a=leep, 
Duma toot one (Bclphmbe) to bung np, 
and Yean, trie other 1 onus committed 
Amorerta to the charge of F=vchc 
(2 ^ ' ), acdPsvcht tended her as lovingly 
as :he tended her cm daughter Pleasure, 
“.o whom she became the corn pan on " 
IVTcn grown to mamageable estate, 
Amnre*ta mas brought to lam land, and 
w-otmded maiv a mart, but cave her own 
onlj to sir Scudamore (bk ui 6) Being 
seized by Bu siranc, an enchanbr, she wa- 
hep* in dur-ncr by him because *=ne -rould 
no* “her true lo~e deny , ’ but Bntomart 
deli-emd her rnd bound the enchanter 
(Ik. m 11, 12), after which she became 
the tender, lo ang wife of sir Scudamore 
Amaret is the type of female loveliness 
ana wifely affection, soft, warm, chaste, 
gentle, and ardent , not sensual nor yet 
platonic, but that living, h'eathing, 
vanr-hearte-dlovc which fits woman for 
Ae fond mother and faithful wife — 
Spenser, TaZry Qj,-<n, m (1390) 


Am'oret, a modest, faithful shep- 
herders, who plighted hert-oth to Pcr'i^ot 
(t sounded) at the “Virtuous Veil” 
IcewEDioa shepherding Amanllis having 
. enchantment assumed her appearance 
and dress, so disgusted Pcn c ot with hci 
uo dwavg, that be lost his loie for tne true 
Auiorct, repubed her with indignation, 
and tried to till her The dccep ion wo* 
"rvealcd. oy Cor'n “the faithful “-hr j>- 
ceTaes=, and the lovers heme reconciled, 
were nmpilv ma-ned —.John He chcri 
it-e . aithj ul SPsjJsrdrt s (before 1CJ 1) 


Amour'y (c r G 7 ts), the Grand- 
Master of the Knights Temple r?, who 
conspires wi.h the marquis of Mont- 
se-T’t against lJich'’rd I ha’-din cuts off 
the Templar s herd while in the act of 
dnnhinsr — S,r V Scot , 27 c Tah^art 
(time, Richard I ) 

Am’perzand, a corruption of A*id-cis- 
c ’id, i *• “ d-os-and ” The symbol is the 
old Itaban monogram ci (“and’ ), made 
thns 6* m which the first part is the letter 
c and the flourish at tl.e end the letter f 

e** 1 -hr fO d j sM n pr'i 
yr^ir c*nuin tht A' 

O rir r^.cLy ar* tra*- * 

Vc> hJk- CzS — *1 trrrt j 

J>.r\I cij- 

QtyiM in -• r ~' r i cri P-^j t 35 ) 

(Cadmus invented the original Greek 
alphabet ) 

Am 'phibnl {St ), eonfe==or of St. 
Alban of Vcnilam V*hen ''dveimin'mis 
Hercn'lins, general of Diocle'tian’s army 
m Britain, pulled down the Christian 
churches, burnt the Holt Scnprt.re*:, and 
potto deatn the Ghn-tiais with unflagging 
zeal, Alban hid his confessor, and offered 
to die for him 

A ”* c.V-- ta!it* Th m Art 7 3 

VTere j-ja lirfcitll b. c -n* dSbn 

fit -r <J C-fir il n) t 2 " 

D-ar*c^ P- ^-sT on r ur 

Amplu'on is said to bare built 
Thebe? bv the mv,-ic of his lute Tennv- 
soa has r poem called Amyb-on, a •kit 
and rmmingjcn rTcytril 

Ar rvL’co cr^s 

6-ru.rt? * a p-v m 

Trr-.j V r' Part. 

Ampliis-basna, a rep' lie winch could 
go head foremost either wav, because it 
Imd a herd nt each ext'emitv Milton 
usc3 tlie word m Parade x. 624 

(Greek, amp- 61110 , “ I go both wave ”) 

TL» a.v|hh <5* v ' ' *j 

At ti Jvrp^lathmil^Rlrsbwr^jbcrK^ 

r,-Tff I rt yzrt's!l'i £x_ C'* 1 t £. (by Lacan}. 

Amphitryon, a Theban general, 
husband of Alcme'ne (3 *p' ) While 
Amplntnon was absent a' vair wth. 
Pter clas king of the Tel'chbans, Tnpiter 
assumed his form, and visited Alcnwne, 
wl o m due lime became the mother 
of Be-’cnlrg Next day Amphitn. on re- 
turned having slam Pterel as, and Alcircne 
was surpn-td to see him so soon agmn 
Here a great cnta"glem‘’nt arose. Alc- 
n rue telling her husband he visited her 
last night, and snov mg him the nng he 
ga c her and Amphitmon declaring he 
was vvi'h the army T? is confusion if 
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still further increased by his slai e Sos'ini 
who went to take to Alcmenwthc news of 
victory, but was stopped at the door of 
the house by Mercury who bad assumed 
for tko nonce Sofia's fern, and the sla\e 
could not make out whether he was 
himself or not This plot has been made 
a comedy by Plautus, Mo] fere, and 
Dr\ den 

The scenes which Flanto, drew to-night we show 

Touched by MoLftre by Dryclen taught to glow 

Prologue to Uaickncorth t version. 

As nn Amphitryon chn gul Von dine no one knows 
belter than Otddi the uses of a rechcrchd dinner — E. Yates 
Celebrities xtz. 

"Amphitryon" Lc veritable Amphi- 
tryon cst ['Amphitryon on Pon dine (“ The 
master of the feast is the master of the 
house ' ) Whim the confusion w a6 at its 
height between the false and true Amphi- 
try on, Socie £Sosia] the slave is requested 
to decide which was which, and replied — 

Je ne mo trompois pas messieurs ce mot termine 
Touto I Irrieolirtlon 
Le veritable Amphitryon 
Est \ Amphitryon oh 1 on dine. 

MoH&re Amphitryon iiL 5 (1CCS) 
Demosthenes and. Cicero 
Are doubtless stately names to hear 
Bat that or good Amphitryon 
Bounds far more pleasant to my car 

M. A. D&augierj (l"7' , -36 n ~) 

Amxee't, the drink which imparts 
immortality , or the Vt aterof Immortality 
It is obtained by churning the sea, either 
with the mountain Meroo or with the 
mountain Mandar — Mahabharat 

Frlug forth the Amreeta cup ** Kehama cried 

To 1 omen rising temly In hb pride 

Ii b within the marble sepulchre " 

Take : drink “ w IUi accents dread the spectre said. 

tor thee and KnllpU hath It been /uslgnod. 
only of the children of mankind.** 

Southey Curse of Kehama, xxir 13 flS09) 

Am '-ra, in Absalom and Achttophel , 
by Dry den and Tate, is Heneage Finch, 
earl of Nottingham and lord chancellor 
He is called “lhe Father of Equity” 
(1621-1G82) 

To whom the double blessing did belong 
M Ith Moses Inspiration Aaron s tongue 

Fart IL 

Amun'deviJlo {Lord Henry), one of 
the “British pmy council ” After the 
sessions of parliament he retired to his 
country seat, where he entertained a select 
and uumcrous parti, amongst which were 
tin. duclicss of 1 itz-1 ulke, Aurora Ruby , 
and don Juan “ the Russian en\oi” 
Ills wife was ladi Adeline (Ills character 
is given m 1.11 70,71 ) — Byron, Lon Juan, 
i .111 to end 

Axn’urath 111 sixth emperor of the 
Turks lie succeeded bis father, Selim II 
and reigned 1574-lo95 His first act ■n 
to unite all Ins brothers to a banquet, and 


strangle them HeniylY alludes to this 
■when he savs — 

This b the English not the Turkish court 
Not Amu rath an Amurath succeeds. 

But Harry ITarry 

Shakespeare 2 Henry fii act r 5C» 2 (1G9S). 

Amusements of Kings The 
great amusement of AMas of Arabia 
Petrea, was curry mg horses , of Artaba’nus 
of Persia, was mole-catching, of Domitum 
of Rome, was catching flies , of Ferdinand 
VII of Spain, was embroidering petti- 
coats , of Louis XVI clock and lock 
making, of George TV the game of 
patience 

Amyn'tas, in Cohn Clout’s Come 
Home Again , b\ Spenser, is Ferdinando 
earl of Derby, wbo died 1594 

Vmyntas flower of shepherds pride forlorn 
He whllnhelirW was the noblest swam 
That ever pfpM on an oaten quill. 

Spen er Colin Clout t Come Home Again (1G91) 

Amyn'tor (See Amistor ) 

A'mys and Amyl'ion, the Damon 
and Py thias of mcdneval romance — Sec 
Ellis’s 'Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Romances 

Anab'asis, the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus against his brother Arta- 
xerxfis, and the retreat of his “ten 
thousand” Greeks, described by Xcn'- 
ophon the Greek historian 

lour chronicler fn wrfting tbb 
Had tu his mind th AnabasL. 

Longfellow The Pajside Inn {an Interlude) 

Anaeharsis [Clootz] Baron Jean 
Baptiste Clootz assumed the prenome of 
Anaeharsis, from the Scvthmn so called 
who travelled about Greece and other 
countries to gather knowledge and im- 
prove his own country men The baron 
washed by the name to intimate that his 
own object in life was like that of Ana- 
charsis (1755-1794) 

Anachronisms (See Errors ) 

Cn u,cer, m his tale of Trodus, at the 
siege of Troy, makes Pandhrus refer to 
Room Hood 

And to hlms Ife ful soberly he sided, 
from hasellwood there Jolly Itobln plaled. 

Eooky 

Gii es Fletcher, m Christs Victory , 
pt 11 makes the Tempter seem to be 
“ a good old hermit or palmer, tra\ elhng 
to see some saint, and telling his beads! I ' 

Lour i- , m The True Tragedies of 
Manus and Sylta (lo94), mentions “ tlie 
razor of Palermo” and “St Paul’s 
steeple,” and introduces Frenchmen who 
“for forty crowns” undertake to poison 
the Roman consul 
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Hobglat makes Dido tell iCneas that 
eke slionld have been contented with a 
son. even “if he had been a cocfncy 
dandiprat ” (1582) 

Schiller, m his Ptccolomm, speaks 
of lightning conductors This was about 
150 5 ears before thev w ere invented 
SitAtxsrEARE, m his Cono’anus (act n 
sc 1), makesMcnemus refer to Galena bov e 
600 years before he was bom 
Comimus alludes to Roman plays, but 
no such things were known for 250 v ears 
after the death of Comimus — Conolanus, 
act li sc 2 

Brutus refers to the “ Mai cian waters 
brought to Rome bj Censonnus ” This 
iv as not done till 800 years afterwards 
In Hamlet, the prince Hamlet was 
educated at Wdtemkrg School, which was 
not founded till 1502 , whereas Saxo- 
Gcrmnmcns, from whom Shakespeare bor- 
row ed the tale, died m 1201 Hamlet 
was SO years old when his mother talks 
of his going back to school (net l sc 2 ) 

In 1 Henry IV the carrier complains 
that “ the turkeys in his pannier are ouite 
starved” (act ii sc 5), whereas turkejs 
came from America, and the New World 
was not even discovered for a centurv 
after Again in Henry V Gower is made 
to snv to Fluellen, “ Here comes Pistol, 
swelling like a turkcv -cock” (actv cc 1 ) 

In Julius Casar, Brutus sajs U> 
Cassius, “ Peace, count the clock ” To 
which Cassius replies, “ 'lhe clock has 
stneken three ” Clocks were not known 
to the Romans, and stnking-clocks were 
not invented till some 1400 jears after 
the death of Cresar 

Virgil places iEncns in the port 
Yelmus, which was made by Cunus 
Dcntutus 

This list with very little trouble 
might be greatly multiplied T he hotbed 
of anachronisms is medireval romance, 
there nations, times, and places are most 
recklessly disregarded This may be 
instanced by a few examples from 
Ariosto’s great poem Orlando furioso 
Hero we have Charlemagne and his 
paladins joined bj Edward king of 
England, Richard earl of Warwick, Henry 
duke of Clarence, and the dukes of 
lork and Gloucester (bk vi ) Wc have 
cannons employed by Cymosco king of 
,. nm (b» i' )> and also in the siege of 
*“» ) We have the Moors 

established m Spam, whereas thev were 
°' cr by the Saracens for 
■> [C* 800 v cars after Charlemagne’s 
aeatu Inbk xvn weliavePrester John. 
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who died in 1202 , and in the last three 
books wo have Constantino the Great, who 
died in 337 

Anae'reon, the prince of erotic and 
bacchanalian poets, insomuch that songs 
on these subjects are still called Anac- 
reon'tic (b o 563—178) 

Anacicon of Pamtos, Francesco Al- 
bino or Alba'm (1578-1660) 

Anacreon of the Guillotine, Bertrand 
Barcrc do Yieuznc (1755-1811) 

Anacreon of the Temple, Guillaume 
Amfrye, abbe do Clnulieu (1639-1720) 
Anacicon of the Twelfth Century, 
Walter Mapes, (< The Jo\ ini Toper ” His 
famous drinking song, “ Jleuin est pro- 
positum ” hasbecn translated bj Leigli 

Hunt (1150-1196) 

The Fi ench Anacreon 1 Pontus _de 
Thiard, one of the “ Pleiad poets ” 
(1521-lGOo) 2 P Laujon, perpetual pre- 
sident of the Cavcau Modcrnc, a Pans 
club, noted for its good dinners, but ever} 
member was of necessity n poet (1727— 
1811) 

The Persian Anacreon, Mnhommed 
Hafiz The collection of Ins poems is 
called The Divan (1310-1389) 

The Sicilian Anacreon, Giovanni Mob 
(1740-1815) 

Anacreon. Moore, Thomas Moore 
of Dublin (1779-1852), poet, called 1 1 Anac- 
reon,” from his translation of that Greek 
poet, and his own original anacreontic 
songs 

Described by Mahomet and Amcreon Moore 

Byron Don Juan L 104, 

Anadems, crowns of (lowers 

W Ith fingers neat and flno 
Brnro anadems tin.} nuke , 

Drayton Poli/oltt on xv (1811) 

Anagnus, Inchnstity personified in 
The Purple Island, by Phineas Eletcher 
(canto yii ) Ho had four sons hj Caro, 
named Miecbus (adultery), Pomei'us (forni- 
ca t ion), Acatb'arus, and Asel'ges ( lascivious - 
ness), all of whom are fully described bv the 
poet In the battle of Mnnsoul (canto xi ) 
Anagnus is slam bj Agnei'o. (wifely 
chastity ), the spouse of Encra'tes (tem- 
perance) and sister of Pnrthen'ia (mai- 
denly chastity (Greek, an-agnosr “ im- 
pure ") (1G33 ) ’ 

Anagrams 

Charles James Si cart (James I ) 
Claims Arthur's Seat 

D vme Eleanor Davies (prophetess m 
the reign of Charles I ) Ncicr so mad a 
ladie 
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Horatio Nelson Honor est a Kilo 
Mat ir Tocchet (mistress of Charles 
IX ) Je charms iout (mnde In Henn IT I 
Pilate's question, Quid est Vtrms? 
Fst nr qut cdusi 

Sir Rogep Cii vrles DoucnTi Ttcir- 
i 01 vc Bvpoxkt Ion hoind butcher , 
Oi ton, b ggest rascal here 

A'nall, granddaughter of Cain and 
sister of Aholiba'mnh Japhet loi cd her, 
but sbe bad set her heart on the seraoh 
Azaz’iel, nho earned her off to another 
plnnet when the Flood came — Bvron, 
Heaven and Forth _ 

Anoli and Aholilianrth are very different characters 
Anah J soft gentle and £ubral_are her sister Ij proud 
Imperiou. and aspiring the one losing In fear the 
other in ambition. She fears that her lore males her 
heart grow impious," and that she worships the reraph 
rather than tuc Creator — Eil. Lytton Lulwcr (Lord 
Lytton) 

An nie. of Publishers, so John 
Murray was called hi lord Bvron (1778- 
1S48) 

An ’ nlrrm or Anak, a giant of Pales- 
tine, whose descendants were terrible for 
their gigantic stature The Hchrcii 
spies said that thei themselves uero 
mere grasshoppers m comparison of them 

T felt the thews of AnaUm. 

The puLes of a Titan s heart. 

Tenny*on In Jfcmortam fiL 

(The Titans were giants, who, ac- 
cording to classic fable, made war with 
Jupiter or Zeus, 1 syl ) 

Anaranes'tes (4 syl ), the hoi who 
waited on Eumne s tCs (Memori ) Eum- 
nestes was a ven old man, decrepit and 
halfblind, a “man of infinite remembrance, 
who things foregone through many ages 
held,” but when unable to “ fet" nlnt he 
wanted, was helped by a little hoj 
adept AnamnestSs, who sought out for 
lnm what “nas lost or laid ami's ” 
(Grech; cumnc'tts, “good memorv,” 
anamneshs, “research or callmg up to 
mind ”) 

And oft when thlnpi were lost or hud amiss. 

That boy them nought and unto him uld lerd 
Therefore ho Vnomnestcs tuepW Is, 

And that old man Eumnestes. 

Sperne -Fairy Queen, II. 0 flS'X)) 

Au ani'as, in The Alchemist, acomcdv 
by Ben Jonson (1610) 

Benjamin Johnson (1651 l“-i2) rented to be 

proul to wear tLo poet s doub’e name and was partial 
brlr great In all that authors plars that were usually 
jmrformed rla, a p," Corbaec'o " Moro<e ” and 

AnanLv Cbetwood. 

(“Wasp" in Bartholomew Fair, “Cor- 
haccio" m The Fox, “Morose” m The 
Silent Woman, all bi B Jonson ) 

Anarolius, king of tlie Dipsodes 


(2 syl ), defeated by Pantag'ruel, who 
dressed him m a ragged doublet, a cap 
with a cock’s feather, and married him to 
“an old lantern-cam ing ling ” Thepnnce 
gave the wedding feast, which consisted 
of garlic and soar cider His wife, oeing 
a regular termagant, “did beat him like 
plaster, and the ox-tvrant did not dare 
call Ins soul his own ” — Rabelais, Fan- 
tagniel, u 31 (1533) 

Anasta'siUSj the hero of a novel 
called Memoirs c j Anastasius, bv Thomas 
Hope (1770-1S31), a most brilliant and 
pou erful book It is the autobiography 
of a Greek, who, to escape tlic consequences 
of his crimes and villainies, becomes a 
renegade, and passes through along sene3 
of adventures 

Fiction has but few pictures which win boar comparison 
with that of Anastasias, sitting on the steps of the 
lazaretto of Trieste with his dying boy in his arras — 
Fneyc. CnL Art. romance " 

Anastasius Grun, the nom de 
plume oi Anton Alexander von Auersperg, 
a German poet (1806-4876) 

Auasterax, brother of Niqnce [nc - 
/■ay], with whom he lives in incestuous 
intercourse The fnnw Zorphce, m order 
to withdraw her god-daughter from this 
alliance, enchanted her — Atnadis ck Gaul 

Anaxar’te (4 syl ), the Am'adis of 
Greece, a supplemental part of the Por- 
tuguese romance called Amadis of Gaul 
fnnlesj The supplemental romance 
was written hi Feliciano de Silva 

An'cho, a Spanish brownie, whohmmts 
the shepherds huts, warms himself at 
their fires, tastes their clotted milk and 
cheese, converses with tne family, and is 
treated with familiantv mixed with terror 
The Ancho hates church hells 

Anchors A frigate lias six — (I) 
the coch-bill anchor, forward , (2) the 
hdger , aft , (8) the Hood anchor, towards 
the open , (4) the ebb anchor , (5) the 
boxer anchor, to starboard , (G) the shed 
anchor, to larboard or port. 

Ancient Manner {The), bv Cole- 
ridge A man who shot an albatross 
(a bird of good omen to seamen) F’or 
this offence he was punished with great 
sufferings , but on repentance was 
doomed to wander over the earth, 
and repeat lus s f orj as a warning to 
others 

An’eor, a m er of Luccs'crsJure, run- 
ning through Harsliul, nliere Michael 
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Drvj'ton was bom Hence "VS m Browne 
calls him the shepherd, 

Who on the banks or Ancor tuned hU plpo. 

Pritannla c rcutoraU L S (1G13) 

And. are ye sure (See But ) 
An'deison (Lppie), a servant at the 
inn of St Ronan’s Well, held by Meg 
Dods —Sir W Scott, St Honan's Well 
(time, George III ) 

Andre (2 syl ), Petit-Andre and Trois 
Echelles are the executioners of Louis XI 
of France The} are introduced by sir 
W Scott, both in Quentin Dm ward and 
.in Anne of Gcicr stein 

Andrd, the hero and title of a novel 
by George Sand (Mde Dndevant) This 
novel and that called Consmlo (4 syl ) arc 
considered her best (1804-1870) 

An'drea I’erra'ra, a sword, so 
called from a famous Italian sword- 
maher of the name Strictly speaking, 
onl} a broad-sword or claymore should be 
so called 

There s nao sic thing as standing a Highlander^ Andrew 
Fcnm they will sbn fa lUc aff a fallows head at a dash 
ship — C llocklln Lore d 7 a mode (1770) 

Andre'os, Fortitude personified in 
The Purple Island, by Phincas Fletcher 
(canto x ) “None fiercer to a stubborn 
enemi, but to the Yielding none more 
si\ eetly kind (Greek, andi la or andi oia, 
“manliness ”) 

Au’drew, gardener, at Ellangowan, 
to Godfrey Bertram the laird — Sir W 
Scott, Guy Mannering (time, George II ) 

Andrews, a private m the royal army 
of the duke of Monmouth — Sir "W Scott, 
Old Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Andrews (Joseph), the hero and title 
of a novel by Fielding He is a footman 
who marries a maid-servant Joseph 
Andrews is a brother of [Richardson’s] 
“Pamela,” a handsome, model young 
man 

. Th 0 accounts of Joseph a limvery and good qualities 
i 4 i nius ^ ca I 1° halloa to the dogs his bravery in 

riding races for the gentlemen of the county and his 
constancy in refusing bribes and temptation hare 
tome thing refreshing In their nalrct6 and Crc^hnes, and 
prepo'^esa ono In favour of that handsome young hero 
—Thackeray 

Androclus and tlae Lion An- 
droclus w as a runaway Roman sla\ e, who 
took refuge m a ca\ cm A lion entered, 
and instead of tearing him to pieces, 
lifted up its fore paw that Androclus might 
extract from it a thorn The fugitive, 
being subsequently captured, was doomed 
to fight with a lion m the Roman nrena, 
and it so happened lli it the y cry same 


lion was let out against him , it instantly 
recognized its benefactor, and began tc 
fawn upon him w itli every token of 
gratitude and joy The story being told 
of this strange behaviour, Androclus w as 
forthwith set free 

A somewhat similar anecdote is told of 
sir George Dans, English consul at 
Florence at the beginning of tbc present 
Centura One day he went to see tlio 
lions of the great duke of Tuscany 
There was one which the keepers could 
not tame, but no sooner did sir George 
appear, thnn tbc beast manifested eaera 
symptom of joy Sir George entered 
the cage, when the creature leaped on his 
shoulder, licked Ins face, wagged_its tail, 
and fawned like a dog Sir George told 
the great duke that he had brought up 
this lion, but ns it grew older it became 
dangerous, and be sold it to ft Barbary 
captain The duke said lie bought it of 
the same man, and the mystery y\ns 
cleared up 

Andromache [An drom ' a /y], widow 
of Hector At the downfall of Troa both 
she and her son Aty 'anax w ere allotted 
to Py rrhus king of Epirus, and Py rrhns 
fell m loy c w lth her, b.it she repelled Ins 
advances At length a Grecian embassy, 
led by Orestes son of Agamemnon, 
armed, and demanded that Astyunnx 
should be gnen up and pnt to death, lest 
m manhood he should attempt to ay engo 
his father’s death Py rrlius told Andro- 
mache that he would protect her son in 
defiance of all Greece if she w ould become 
his ynfe, and she reluctantly consented 
thereto "1111110 the marriage ceremonies 
yvere going on the ambassadors rushed on 
Pyrrhus and sleyv him, hut ns he fell he 
placed the croyvn on the head of Andro- 
mache, who thus became the queen of 
EpiruB, and the ambassadors hastened to 
their ships m flight — Ambrose Philips, 
Ihc Distressed Mother (1712) 

*»* Andromache y\as a fayounte part 
w ith Charlotte Clarke, daughter of Colley 
Cibber (1710 — 17 GO), and with Mrs Yates 
(1737-1787) 

Androm'ca one of Logistilla’s hand 
maidB, noted for her beauty — Ariosto, 
Oilando Funoso (151b) 

Andiom'eus (Titus), a noble Roman 
general against the Goths, father of La- 
ym'ia In the play so called, published 
anyongst those of Shakespeare, the word 
all through is called Andi on’icus (1593) 

Marcus Andronicus, brother of Titus, 
and tribune of the people 
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Androph'llus, Philnntliropj per- 
sonified in The Purple Island, by Phinens 
Fletcher (1633) Fully described in 
canto x (Greek, Andro-phlos, “a lover 
of mankind ”) 

An'oal (2 syl ), daughter of Mantel, 
who loaes Djnbnl, and lielieies him to be 
“hakeem'” (the incarnate god and 
founder of the Druses) returned to life 
- for the restoration of the people and 
their return to Syria from exile in the 
Spo'rades When, however, she discoi ers 
his imposture, she dies in the bitterness 
of her disappointment — Robert Browning, 
The Return of the Di uses 

Angel. When the Ret Mr Patten, 
a icar of Wliitstnblc, w as da ing, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury sent him £10 , and 
the ant said, “Tell "his grace that noaa I 
own him to be a man of God, for I haa e 
seen his angels ” 

To write life an Angel, that is like 
Angel [Vergecios],n Greek of the fifteenth 
center} , noted for his caligraphy 

L'ange dt Dku, Isabeau la belle, the 
“ inspired prophct-ehild ” of the Cami- 
snrds 

Angels ( Ordcis of) According to 
Diona sius the Areop'agitc, the angels arc 
divided into nine orders Seraphim and 
Cherubim, in the fist circle, Thrones 
and Dominions, in the second circle , 
Virtues, Covers Principalities, Arch- 
angels, and Angels, in the third circle 

l*o\rm nngelornm onlines dldmus quin videlicet esje 
lestaute eicro oloqtifo scimus Angelos Arclnngclo Wr 
tutca Potcatntcs, IMncIpatua Dominatlone? Thronos 
Cherubim atque Seraphim.— St. Gregory the Great 
Homily 34. 

(See Hymns Ancient and Modern, No 
253, ver 2, 3 ) 

Angels’ Visits Norris of Bemerton 
(1C57— 1711) -wrote — those jovs which 

Soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong 
like angels visits short and bright 

Robert Blair, in 1713, wrote in his poem 
called The Grave , “in visits” 

Like thorn of angels short and fir between 

Campbell, in 1739, appropnated the 
simile, hut without improaang it, lvrote 

like angels rlslLs few nnd tar between 

Angel'iea, in Bojnrdo's Oilando In- 
nnmorato (149o),is daughter of Gal'aphron 
king of Catlmv She goes to Pans, and 
Orlando falls in love with her, forgetful 
of wife, Eoicrcign, countrv, and glorr 
Angehcflj on the other htind 5 disregards 
O rlando, bid passionatelv lores Rinnldo, 


who positiveh dislikes her Angelica 
and Rmaldo dnnk of certain fountains, 
v hen the opposite effects are produced m 
their hearts, for then Rmaldo lo\ es Ange- 
lica, while Angelica loses all lovo for 
Rmaldo 

Angelica, in Ariosto’s Oilando Funoso, 
(1516) Is the Enme lad}, who marries 
MedOro, a }Oimg Moore, and returns to 
Cathay, where Mcdoro succeeds to the 
crown As for Orlando, he is driven mad 
b} jealous} and pride 


Angelica ( The princess'), called “Tin 
Lad} of the Golden Tower" The loves 
of Pnnsmc'nos nnd Angelica form an 
important feature of the second part of 
Pansmus Pi mcc of Bohemia, In Emanue 
Foord (1598) 

Angel’iea, an heiress with whom Va- 
lentine Legend is in love Por a timo 
he is unwilling to declare himself because 
of his debts, but Angelica gets possession 
of a bond for £400(1, nnd tears it The 
monej difficu’tx being adjusted, the 
marriage is aimnged nmicahl} — W Con- 
gre\ e, love for Zoic (169o) 

fairs Anne Bracegirdle] equally dellgblcd In mcltlnr 
lendemesr nnd plajlid coquetry in Stntlro or .Villa 
lunnt nnd eien at nil advanced nge when she nhjed 

Angelica — C Illbden 

Angelica, the troth-plight wife of Valcrc, 
“the gamester” She gnes him a pic- 
ture, nnd enjoins him not to part with it 
on pain of forfeiting her hand How- 
e'er, he loses it in play, and Angelica in 
disguise is the w inner of it After much 
tnbulntion, Valero is cured of his nee, 
andthctwoarehnppilj united bj marriage 
— Mrs Centlnre, The Gamester (1705) 

Angell'na, daughter of lord Lewis, 
m the coined 1 . called The Rider Broihei 
In Beaumont nnd Fletcher (1637) 

Angelina, daughter of don Cbnnno 
Her father wanted her to marrv Clotlio, 
a coxcomb, but sbe preferred bis elder 
brother Carlos, a bookworm, with whom 
she eloped The} were taken captia cs 
and carried to Lisbon Here m due time 
they met, the fathers who went m search 
of them came to the same spot, nnd ns 
Clodio had engaged himself to Elvira of 
Lisbon, the test} old gentlemen agreed to 
the marriage of Angelina with Carlos — 
C Cibber, Zoic Males a Man 

Aneelique'(3 syl ), daughter of Argan 
uicnaladctmagmmrc IlerloverisCleante 
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JO 


(2 ci// ) la order to pro\ c whether his 
\nfe or daughter loved bun tho bettor, 
Argan pretended to be dead, thereupon 
the wife rejoiced grcntlv that she w as 
relieved of a “disgusting creature,” hated 
by everv one, but the daughter grieved ns 
if her heart w ould break, rebuked her=clf 
for her shortcomings, and von cd to dev otc 
the rest of her life in prayer for the repose 
of his soul Argan, being assured of his 
daughter’s loi e, gave his free consent to 
her marriage with Clcante — Molitrc, 
Halad" Imajiruw c (1G73) 

Angelique, tho aristocratic wife of George 
Dandin, a Trench commoner She has n 
liaison with a hi Clitandrc, but alwavs 
contrives to turn the tables on her hus- 
band George Dandin first hears of a 
rendezvous from one Lubtn, a foolish 
servant of Clitandre, and lavs the nffur 
before M and Mde Sotcnvillc, his wife’s 
pnrents The baron with George Dandin 
call on the lover, who denies the accu- 
sation, and George Dandin has to beg 
pardon Subsequenth, be catches his 
wife and Clitandre together, nnd sends at 
once for M and Mde Sotcnv lUc , but 
Angelique, nwnre of their presence, pre- 
tends to denounce her lover, and even 
takes up a stick to bent hun for the “ in- 
sult offered to a virtuous wife , ” so ngmn 
the parents declnrc their daughter to be 
the verv paragon of women Lastlv, 
George Dandin detects his wife and Cii- 
tamlre together at night-tune, nnd succeeds 
in shutting his wife out of her room , but 
Angelique now pretends to hill herself, 
nnd when Geoige goes for a light to look 
for the bodv, she rushes into her room 
and shuts him out At this crisis tho 
arents arrive, when Angelique accuses 
er husband of being out all night in a 
debauch , and he is made to beg her pardon 
on bis knees — Mohcre, Georqc Dandin 
(1608) 

An'gelo, in iheasure for Mcasu'c, lord 
deputv of Vienna in the absence of Vin- 
cenlm the duke His betrothed ladv is 
Mnna’nn Lord Angelo conceived a ba c e 
passion for Isabella sister of Claudio, but 
bis designs were foiled by the duke, who 
compelled him to marry Manana — 
Shakespeare (1603) 

a gentleman, fnond to Julio in 
fhe taptam, a drama by Beaumont and 
Fletcher (1613) 

. A^ger the Alphabet It WAS 

tnenodo ms the Stoic who nd\ tsed 


Augustus to repent the alphabet when he 
felt inclined to gne to anger 
Ln certain Grcc dtonlt ft I rmjtcrcur Amm? e 
Comme une Instruction tittle tvulant quo Juste 
Qu* lo rrio are nrcntuxo cn coKrc nmu met 
Nous dermis nrmttout dir* noire Alphabet, 

AUn que dans ce temps la bile so temptrr 
Et qu on no rajs'* rlcn que 1 on lie doh c falre 

Moli^rc J Zco’ctici /Vmmej iL4(lG<jCi 

Anmoli'na (1 sul), daughter of 
Loredrno, nnd the v onng wife of Mnn'no 
raliero, the doge of Venice A patrician 
named Michel bteno, having belmv cd in- 
decently to some of the women assembled 
at the great civic banquet given by the 
doge, vvas kicked out of the house by 
order of the doge, nnd m rev enge wroto 
=ome scurrilous lines against the doga- 
rcssa This insult was referred to “ ilie 
Iortv,”and Stcno was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, which the doge 
considered a very inadequate punishment 
for the offence — Bv ron, Jfarino Jhhero 

Tho chimctcr of ih#* calm pure^p’rltcd Anjdnilns to 
devc'ojvxl mu'! admirably The preat dlTcreoct Irtvecn 
brr temper nud tint of hrr ito m rr hn 1 am! to vnllto j*ir 
lro\crl but not ler \to1 1!> touched to lia itrons loud * 9 
un*on wl ich cxtoti In the common uoblcnoar their deep 
nature* There to no ep-uk of jcalouqr In the oM mni t 
tlnushto. He doc* not expm the imour of jmnbfd 
p.ns*Io*i in e tml lie finds what bf*ri*ttrr— 

the fearlcM confidence of one to innocent tl at the can 
force!* l*Hcte In the extotuic* or fcuil*. Rh« U lilies 
Strnoj protest jrknlihr tent trill bo the bluJiu of hto 
prh acy LocUmrt, 

Anglan'te’s Lord, Orlando, who 
was lord of AnglantC and knight of 
Brava — Ariosto, Orlando lurioeo (1510) 

An'glescy i c Angles ch-land (the 
island of the 1 ngli«h) Edv in king of 
Northumberland “warred with them that 
dwelt m the Isle of Mona, and they 
became his servants, nnd the island was 
no longer called Mona, but Anglesey , the 
isle of the Lnglish ’’ 

An'glides (3 sql ), vv ife of good prince 
Boud'wine (2 sgl ), brother to sir Mark 
king of Cornwall (“the falsest traitor 
that ever was bom ”) When king Mark 
slew her husband, Anglides nnd her son 
Alisaunder made their escape to Mngounco 
(if Arundd ), vrherc she lived in pence, 
nnd brought up her son till he received 
the honour of knighthood — SirT Malorv, 
U\st of Pr Arthur , u 117, 118 (1470) 

An' glo-ma'ma, generally applied to 
a French or German imitation of the 
manners, customs, otc , of the English 
It prevailed m Trance some time before 
the first Rev olution, and w ns often ex- 
tremely ndicnlons 

An'guisant, king of Enn {Ireland), 
subdued by king Arthur, fighting in belialf 
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of Leod ogran king of Cam'eliard (3 si/l ) 
— Tenn} son, Coming of King Arthur 

Angule (St ), bishop of London, put 
to dentil by Maxnma'nus Ilercu'liiis, 
Komnn genenil in Britain in the reign of 
Diocletian 


Angurva'del, Enthiofs sivord, in- 
scribed anth Runic chnrnctors, aa Inch 
blazed in tune of war, but gleamed dimlj 
in time of peace 

Animals admitted to Heaven 
According to the Moslem's creed, ten 
animals are admitted into paradise besides 
man 1 The dog Krntim, of the seven 
sleepers of Ephesus 2 Balaam's ass, 
n Inch reproacd the disobedient prophet 
3 Solomon’s ant, aahicli reproaes the 
sluggard 4 Jonah’s vluile 5 The 
ram of Ismael, caught bj the horns, and 
offered in sacrifice instead of Isaac 
7 The camel of Saleh 8 The cuckoo 
ofBelkis 9 Tlic ox of Moses 10 The 
animal called A1 Borak, nluch comejed 
Mahomet to heaa en 

The folloaa mg are sometimes added or 
substituted — 1 lie ass on aa Inch our Saa lour 
rode into Jerusr'em , the ass on nlucli the 
queen of Sheba rode liken she visited 
feotomon 

Anjou ( The Fair Maid of), ladj Edith 
Plantagcnet, arlio married Band earl of 
Huntingdon (a roi nl prince of Scotland) 
Edith aaas nkinsuoman of Rickard Camr 
do Lion, and an attendant on queen 
Bcrengana 

*** Sir Walter Scott has introduced 
her in The lahsman (1825) 

Ann (The princess), lad) of Beaujeu — 
Sir W Scott, Quentin Durieaid (time, 
Ldi\ ard IV ) 

Anna (Donna), the lada beloied bj 
don Otta'no, hut seduced bj don Gio- 
i anni — Mozart's opera, Don Giovanni 
(1787) 

An'nabel, in Absalom and Aehi- 
iophcl, by Drj den, is tko duchess of 
Monmouth, nkosc maiden name i\ns 
Anne Scott (countess of Buccleuck) She 
married again after the execution of her 
faithless husband 

' tvl u " 1 ] rlerrcd 


rant. 

/n'naple [Banzou], 1 fiic Dean’s 


“montlih ” nurse — Sir W Scott, 7/CuW 
of Midlothian (time, George II ) 

An'mtplc, nurse of Hobble Elliot of the 
Heugh-foot, a a oung farmer — Sir W 
Scott, The Black Dwarf (time, Anne) 

Anne (Sister), the sister of Fat'imn 
the sea entli and last aaife of Blue Beard 
Fatima, hating disobeaod her lord bj 
looking into the locked chamber, is 
all on ed a short respite before execution 
Sister Anne ascends the high ton er of the 
castle, n itk the hope of seeing her brothers, 
aaho were expected to armc eacrj mo- 
ment Fatima, in her agony, keeps ask- 
ing “sister Anne” if she can sec them, 
and Blue Beard keeps era mg out for Fa- 
tima to use greater despatch As the 
patience of both is exhausted, the brothers 
nrmc, and Fatima is rescued from death 
— Charles Pcrrnult, La Barbc Bleiic 

Anne, onn sister of king Arthur 
Her father was Utlicr the pendragon, and 
her mother Igema, widou of Gorlois 
She was given In her brother in marriage 
to Lot, consul of Londonesia, and after- 
v> ards king of Nona aj — Geoflrea , Bi dish 
Histoi v, vm 20, 21 

*»* In Arthurian romance this Anne 
is called Mnrganse (History of l’rince 
A> thur, i 2) , Tennj son calls her Bclli- 
cent (Gareth and LynctU) In Arthunnn 
romance Lot is alaaaas called king of 
Orknej 

Anne Queen Anne's Fan I our thumb 
to j our nose and fingers spread 

Annette, daughter of Mathis and 
Catherine, the bride of Chnstian, captain 
of the patrol —JEM arc, The Polish 
Jew 

Annette and Lubm, by Marmon- 
tel, imitated from the Daphnis and Chios 
of Longos (q v ) 

An'mo Lau'ne, eldest of the three 
daughters of sir Robert Laurie, of Max- 
aaelton In 1709 she married James Fer- 
gusson, of Craigdarroch, and uns the 
mother of Alexander rergusson, the hero 
of Bums’s song Hie Whistle J1 lie song 
of Annie Lam te v ns av ntten hj M’llliam 
Dougins, of Fmgland, m the steaaardra of 
lurkcud’hnght, hero of the song Willie 
was a Wanton Wag (See Whistle ) 

An'me Win'me, one of the old 
siha Is at Alice Graj’s death, the other 
avas Ailsie Gourl.ua — Sir W Scott, The 
Buds oj lammennooi (time, Mbllmm 
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Amur, Vang of Ims-thonn (an island 
of Scandinavia) lie bad two sons (Argon 
nnd Ruro) and one daughter One dav 
Cor'nnlo, a neighbouring chief, came nnd 
begged the honour of a tournament 
Argon granted the request, nnd ov erthrew 
Inm, which so vexed Cormalo that dttnng 
a bunt he shot both the hrothcis secrctl;. 
with his bow Their dog Kuna ran to 
the palace, and howled so as to attract 
attention , whereupon Anmr followed the 
hound, nnd found both Ins sons dead, 
and on his return he further found that 
Cormalo had earned olf his daughter 
Oscar, son of Ossian, led an armv against 
the i illain, and slew him , then liberating 
the young lady , he took her hack to Ims- 
thona, and delivered her to her father — 
Ossimi (“The War of Ims-thona ") 

An/nopliel, daughter of Cas'silanc 
(3 syl ) general of C indy — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, IhcLamof Candy (16 17) 


Anselm, prior of St Dominic, the 
confessor of king Henri IV — Sir IV 
Scott, 27a, Fair 21 a id of Perth (time, 
Henri IV ) 


Anselme (2 sy ! ), father of Vnllre 
(2 syl ) and Mnrrnc (o’ syl ) In reality 
lie is don Thomas d’Alhnrci, of Naples 
Hie family were exiled from Naples for 
political reasons, and being shipw recked 
were all parted Vnlbro lias picked up 
by a Spanish captain, who adopted him, 
Manane fell into the hands of a corsair, 
who kepthern captne for ten i cars, when 
she cilccted her escape , ind Anselme 
wandered from place to place for ten 
years, when he settled m Pans, and 
intended to niarrv At the expiration of 
sixteen venrs they all met in Paris at the 
house of Happagon, the miser Valbre 
was love with Elise (2 syl ), the 
miser’s daughter, promised by llarpagon 
li k tnarn age to Anselme , nnd Jlanunc, 
affianced to the miser’s son Cldantc (2 syl ), 
was sought in marriage by Hnrpngon, 
tlie old father As soon as Anselme 
discoi ored that Valbre nnd Manane w ere 
tus ow n childtcn, matterB w ere soon annc- 
A i arra °g°4, the a oung people married, 
ana the old ones retired from the unequal 
contest — Mohcre, L'Aiara (1G07) 


Anselmo, a noble cavalier o 
Morence, the friend of Lothario An 
ieimo mnrned Camilla, and induced hi 
lnend to try to corrupt her, that he migh 
rejoice in her incorruptible fidelity 
Lothario urvw filing’ \ undertook the task 
and succeeded but too well For a tim 


Anselmo was deceived, but at length 
Camilla eloped, nnd the end of the silly 
nflnir was tlint Anselmo died of grief, 
Lothario was slain in battle, and Cnniilla 
died m a con\ ent —Cera antes, Don 
Quixote, I iv 5, C , Fatal Curiosity (1G05) 

AJl'ster {Dob), ft constable at 
Kinross village — Sir IV Scott, The 
Abbot (tame, Llizabcth) 

An t_ Ants' eggs nro an antidote to 
love 

Ants never sleep Emerson save this 
is a “recently observed fact” — Aalun, 
n 

Ants haccvund,dc “In formica, non 
modo sensus, sed cliam mens, ratio, 
memorm ” — Pliny 

Ant {Solomon's), one of the ten ani- 
mals admitted into paradise, according 
to the Koran, cb wmii (SccAxnrus) 
An/s lay up a stoic for the icnitci 
Tins is mi error in nnturnl history , 
as .ants are torpid dunng the winter 

Antse'os, a gigantic wrestler of 
Libia (or Iiassa) His strength was 
inexhaustible so long ns ho tom-lied the 
earth, and w ns renewed every time he did 
touch it Hcr'culcs killed him by lifting 
him up from the cartli nnd squeezing him 
to death (See Mai tglu ) 

As when c\rtl> s on A mm 1 * In IriTO strove 

V> ith Jo\c s AkMcs nnrt oft foiled ftHl two 

l * I I /• I I rvi n I — 1^*4) ** ] | t^ll l 

hied 

fell 

Milton J aradltc Jupatncd Iv UC/1) 

V Smulnrlv, when Bemardo del 
Carpio assailed Orlando or Rowland 
at Ivwiccsvallcs, ns he found his body was 
not to he pierced by any instrument of 
war, he took him up in lus arms and 
squeezed him to death 
N B — The only v ulncrnble part of Or- 
lando was the sole of his foot 

Ante'nor, n traitorous Trojan prince, 
related to Priam He advised Ulyssesio 
carry away the pnllndium from Troy , and 
w ben the w aoden horse was built it was 
Antenorwlio urged the Trojans to make a 
breach in the wall nnd drag the horse 
into the city — Shakespeare has intro- 
duced him in Ti oilus and Crcssida (1602) 

Anthi'a, the lndv bolov ed by Abroc'- 
ornas m the Greek romance called 
De Amoribus Antlnm ct Abroeomcc, by 
Xenophon of Ephesus, who lived in the 
fourth Christian ccnturv (This is not 
Xenophon the historian, who lived uc 
411-359 ) 

Axitliomo, “the merchant of Ye- 
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nice," m Shakespeare's drama so called 
(1598) Anthomo borrows of Sh}lock, 
a Jew, 8000 ducats for three months, 
to lend to Ins fnend Bassanio The con- 
ditions of the loan were these if the 
monej was paid w itbin the time, onlv the 
principal should be returned , but if not, 
the Jen should be allowed to cut from 
Anthomo’s bod} “a pound of flesh" As 
the ships of Antlioruo were dela\ed by 
contrnn winds, he was unable to paj 
within the three months, and Sin lock 
demanded the forfeiture according to tho 
bond Portia, m the dress of a lav. - 
doctor, conducted the case, and when the 
Tew lias about to cut the flesh, stopped 
him, saving — (1) the bond gave him no 
drop of blood, and (2) ho must take 
neither more nor less than an exact 
pound If lie shed one drop of blood or 
if he cut more or less than an exact 
pound, his life would be forfeit As it 
was quite impossible to comply with 
these restrictions, the Jew was nonsuited, 
and lind to paj alienv} fine for seeking 
the life of a citizen 

Antho’mo, tho usurping duke of Milan, 
and brother of Pros'pcro (the rightful 
duke, and father of Miranda) — Shake- 
speare, Tho Tempest (1G09) 

Antho'mo, father of Prothcus, and 
suitor of Julia — Shakespeare, The Ttco 
Gentlemen of Verona (1594) 

An'thony, nn English archer in tho 
cottage of farmer Dickson, of Douglas- 
dalc — Sir IV Scott, Castle Dangerous 
(time, Ilcnry I ) 

An'thong, tho old postillion at Meg 
Dods’s, the landlndv of the inn at St 
Itomn’s Well — Sir IV Scott, St Honan’s 
Well (time, George III ) 

Antid'iu.3, bishop of Jaen, martyred 
bj the Vandals in 111 Ono dnv, seeing 
the dev ll writing m his pocket-book some 
sincomnuttcd bv thepopo,he]umpedupon 
Ins back and commanded lug Satanic mn- 
jest} to cam him to Rome The devil 
tried to ninhc the bishop pronounce the 
name of Jesus, which would break the 
spell, and then the dev ll w ould hnv c tos=ed 
his unwelcome burden into tho sen, but the 
bishop onlj cried, “ Gee up, dev ll 1 ” and 
when he reached Home ho was covered 
with Alpine snow '1 he chronicler naTvelj 
adds, “ the lint is still shown at Rome in 
confirmation of this miracle " — General 
Chronicle of King Alphonso the Wise 

Antlg'ono (4 syl ), daughter of 


Gl'dipos and Jocns'te, a noble maiden, 
with a trulj heroic attachment to her 
father and brothers When CEdipos had 
blinded himself, and wns obliged to quit 
Thebes, Antigone accompanied him, nnd 
remained with him till ins death, when 
she returned to Thebes Crcon, the king, 
had forbidden an} one to bury Polyni’ces, 
her brother, who had been slain by his 
eldor brother in battle , but Antigone, m 
definnee of this prohibition, buned the 
dead bod}, and Greon shut her up in n 
vault under ground, where she killed 
herself Ilrcmnn, her lover, killed him- 
self also b} her side Sophocles has a 
Greek trngcdv on the subject, nnd it has 
been dramatized for the English stage 

Then anddcnl) —oh I what n ret elation of beauty I 
forth stepped walking In brightness, the nio^t faultless of 
Grecian marbles Miss Helen Faucet R3 AntlgonG H 
V hat perfection of Athenian sculpture t the noble 
figure the lord) » is tho fluent dmpen 1 Vi hit an 
uni piling of the statuesque 1 effect In form perfect 
In attitude. — De Qulneey (18-tn) 

The Modern Antigone, Marib Thdrbso 
Charlotte duchcsse d’Angoulcmc, daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI nnd Mane Antoinette 
(1778-1851) 

Antig'onus, a Sicilian lord, com- 
manded b} king Lcontcs to take Ins 
infant dnughter to a desert shore nnd lenv e 
her to pensh Antigonus w ns dnv cn b} a 
storm to the const of Bohemia, whero he 
left tlie babe , but on his wn} hack to 
the Bliip, ho wns tom to nieces bv a 
bear — Shal espenre, The Winter's Tala 
(1G0J) 

Antig'onus ( King ), an old man with a 
voung man’s amorous passions He is 
one of the four kings who succeeded to 
the divided empire of Alexander the 
Great — Beaumont nud Fletcher, The 
Humorous Lieutenant (1G47) 

Antm'ous (1 syl ), a page of Had- 
rian the Roman emperor, noted for his 
benut} 

Antm'ous (4 si/l ), son of Cas'silano 
(3 syl ) genoral of Candv , nnd brother 
of An'nophel, in The Laics of Candy, a 
drama bv Beaumont and Flctcber (1G47) 

Anti'oclius, emperor of Greece, who 
sought the life of Pericles prince of Tv re, 
but died without effecting bis desire — 
Shakespeare, Pericles Pnnec of Tore 
(1G08) 

Anti'ope (4 syl ), daughter of 
Idom'cncus (4 syl kforwbom Telcm'nclnia 
had a tendre Mentor npprov ed bis 
choice, nnd assured Tclcmachus tbnt tho 
lndv was designed for him bv the gods 
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Her clianns were 1 the eJot™»S niodestv 
of her countenance, her silent diffidence, 
and her sweet resen e , her constant at- 
tention to tapestry or to some other useful 
and elegant cmplounent, her diligence 
in honseliold affairs, her contempt of 
finery m dress, and her ignorance of her 
ora beauty ” Telemachus sms, bhe 
enconrages to industrv by her example, 
sweetens labour by the mclodi of her 
\oice, and excels the host of painters in 
the elegance of her embroider} ” — 
Icnelon, Iclcmaque , xxn (1700) 

He [PJKli tianed lie Ind foimf la llrglnli the 
sUta at An lope with the mLJjrtuneJ aatl lie 
tni’’an-3 cf £j haris.— Eenurdln de St, rierre Paul 
cni Virginia (T^J. 

Antipli'olus, the name of two 
brother-, twins, the sons of rEge'on a 
merchant of Syracuse The two brothers 
utre shipwrecked in infancy, and, being 
picked up bi different cruisers, one was 
earned to Syracuse, and the other to 
Fphesns The Ephesian entered the 
semce of the duke, and, being fortunate 
enough to sayc the duke's life, became a 
great man and married well The Si ra- 
cusnn Antipholn=, going in search of 
his brother, came to Lpliesns, where a 
Eerie-- of blunders occurs from the i\ on- 
derfid likeness of the tuo brothers nnd 
their two servants called Dronno The 
confusion becomes so great that the 
I phesian is taken up as a mad man It 
so happened that both brothers appeared 
before the dnke at the same time , nnd 
the extraordinary likeness being seen bi 
all, the cause of the blunders was ci ident, 
and everything was sausfactonh cx- 
jgga ' — Shakespeare, Cofri/'dy of Errors 

Antiph’ony, alternate eingmg of 
opposite choirs, as when psalms are 
intoned in cathedrals 

Ob I hctct more for me flail irinfc Intone 

Y» lui aC yora- topi a vast anltphonr 

Eo ® rt E-aorota; < D’oton the tandem 

Anton (Sir) Tennyson sais that 
Merlin gave Arthur, when an infant, to sir 

W*n d bs hdr t0 Lrin S E P> and they ' 
ron D ht him up as their own son This 

p r e l“‘ Respond with the History of 
t rme* Arthur which ‘fates that he was 
the 0:116 ot ,,r Ector 
I1V d ’ ull0se Eon ! str Key, is 0 \er 
hr(i‘'nll r W prince’s foster-, 

thot i -tv furthermore states 

K< * P 15 seneschal 
urn t he was his foster-brother 

l -^rVi C ™' r «|5 , f ’? rBl i nrt °, >lcriln mtl ’‘ebore 

' ” “ w 01 ' na-lc a holj nan thriven 
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him and tamed him Artiur" And fojtr Ector s wUe 
nourUied him with her own breast,— Part L 3. 

So sir Ector rodo to the JuiB and with him rode sir 
Kev his son nnd young Arthur that was his nourished 
brother — Ditto. 

Sir ■ said sir Edor X wDl ask no more of mu but 
that yon will make mv con ir hcv your frotcr 
brother <en<bchfU of all your lands That snAil be 
done " said Arthur (ch. 4) -Sir T Malory, Jlulory oj 
Prince Artlur Ill'll) 

Anton one of Henn Smith’s men in 
The Fan Maid of Perth , b} sir W. 
Scott (tame, Henry IT ) 

Anto’mad, the name of Cleopatra’s 
ship at the battle of Actinm, so named 
m compliment to Mark Antony — Plu- 
tarch 

Anto'mo, n sea captain who saved 
Sebastian, the brother of Ti'ola, when 
wrecked off the coast of lllyna — 
Shakespeare, Ticdjth Night (1G14) 

Anto'mo, the Sinss lad who acts ns 
the guide from Lucem, in sir V Scott’s 
Anne of Gcicrstcin (time, Eduard IV ) 

Anto'mo, a stout old gentleman, kins- 
man of Petmccio, goi emor of Bologna — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Chances 
(a comedy, before 1621) 


Antonio 


father of Carlos a 


bookworm, and Clodio a coxcomb, a 
testy, headstrong old man He wants 
Carlos to sign away his birthright ra 
favour of his younger brother, to whom 
he intends Angelina to he married , but 
Carlos declines to give his signature, and 
elopes with Angelina, whom be marries, 
while Clodio engages lus troth to Lli lrn 
of Lisbon — C Cibber, Love Makes a 
Man 

Antonio {Don), m love with Louisa, the 
danghter of don Jerome of Seville A 
poor nobleman of ancient family — 
Shendan, The Duenna (1778). 

Antonomas'm (The princess), 
daughter of ArchipiUa, king of Candayn, 
and his wife Maguncia She married 
don Clavijo, hut the giant Malambru'no, 
by enchantment, changed the bnde into a 
brass monkey, and her spouse into a 
crocodile of some unknown metal Don 
Quixote mounted the wooden horse 
Chmleno the Winged, to disenchant the 
lady and her husband, and this he 
effected “ simply bv making the 
attempt ’’—Cervantes, Don Quixote , II. 
in 4, 5 (1615). ' 

Antony ( Saint ) lived in a cavern on 
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the summit of Cavndongn, in Spain, and 
mas pcrpctualh annoyed bv devils 
0 _! S_ As tvs Hit t J 
0 hL yiaa-VT say £ec-di 

Is jurcnl Tii£ c. a, f -^1 tbr^cs ^-o^esqve 
O r a 1* t-'r-if t-apes^dfrxuct^ns. 

Crcvi ia bmi <Ia' jrr tin open eves. 

S-uJUr Roderick, «rc. m. {152 

An'tony and Ctcsar Macbeth 
sais L_at “under Banquo bis own 
genius was rebuked [or snubbed], as it is 
sa_d Mark Antony s was bv C:e<ar " 
(act iu sc 1), and in Anfoav and Cito- 
pAra tbi= passage is elucidated thus — 

ThT dsrrt'-n that e thr T\r tiblJh thee. I? 

'Sc’xe cosvtoaiL^: mini—cbat. 

Wtrre Cfcs^- L ry* b t ntx tfcy a=c*l 
Ecxcsa a fear rJ t^Aig o eri-onrcd. 

Ac* IL «sl 3 . 

AnVll (27c ZiUmit,) Dr Mae o was 
so called, because Lc bore the hardest 
blows of Dr Johnson without flinching 

Ao&ll. last of tne Guldens orpnmitive 
clergy of Io’ni, an i-]and soudi of 
btaffa His wife was Leulltdrn El\- 
fa'gre the Dane. Laving landed on the 
island and put many to the sword hound 
Aodh in chains ot iron, then dragging 
him to the church, demanded where the 
“treasures were concealed ’ A mys- 
terious figure now appeared, wluch not 
i mh released the priest, but took the 
Dane bv the ” 1 ™ to the statue of St 
Oolumb, wluch fell on him and crushed 
him to death After this the “saint” 
catbercd the remnant of the islanders 
together, and went to Ireland — Campbell, 
Pwth'i rj 

Aon'ian Mount (Du) in Bceo'tia, 
the lreunt of the Muses Milton sac s his 
Muse is to soar above “the Aoman 
mount,” 1 c aoove the flight of fable and 
classic themes, because lus subject 
was “Jehoaah, lord of all ' — Parade 
L<-'\ 1 15 (lGGo) 

Ape (1 0 , 1)1 the P s eudon\m of SI 
Pellegrini, the caricaturist of 1 a- Py 
Fuw Dr Joansou sav= “ 'a or- is to 
urimte ludicrously whence the adoption 
of the name 

Apes. To lead Ap a re ffeh, to die an 
o'd maid Tims FadlacLnida savs to 
Tstlanthe (3 <i ' ) — 

r T tree TTC stjas K-rftlt t -c anl 
d.s a t!-v- as 1 

Cu cylt r~=sxU. Cere fsrf. c-sr czs-s— wanS 
a — r<re Ii trrie t-rcsti* U-Ocwslrevai. 

IL Cirrr d— rciu -re-V. \ .-1 

Weird d las vcJ _e ksi rees in reX 

re, .Ccn..— t‘j — — 1 I. 

Apelles and tlie Cobbler A 
cobb’irfon T ’a fault with tre shae-latclic* 
_ cf ou° of Apcilcs' paintings and tlie artre‘ 


rectified thefaul* The cobbler, thinking 
himself vers wise, next ventured to ' 
criticize the legs , bnt Apelles said, Ac 
suhre sripret crep r dti r (“Let not the 
cobbler go bey ond ms last ’ ) 

Within that of cri~cm -nhere sH arr 

Joints, and wbtre Crirpin la entiJ-^d to dArta j: to 
Afolhs. — JTnrjr. Art. Fonmnci.’' 

Ap-Ths When his famous painting of 
Venus nsing out of the sea (hung' be 
Augustus m the temple of Julius Cssar) 
was greatly injured bv time, Nero re- 
placed it bv a copy done be Dorotheas 
fhis Venus be Apelles is called “Venus 
Anadvom'cne,” his model (according to 
tradition) being CampaspC (afterwards 
his wife) 

Apeman'tus, a churlish Athenian 
philo.opher, who snarled at men 
s\ stemaocallv, but showed his cynicism 
to he mere affectation, when Timon 
attacked him with lus own weapons — 
Shakespeare, Tit on of At fens (1G00) 

TLeL &2e c*rd ofthirchclj' sheared Hie *he cai clad cf 
Arcsmto ecctncr* cd TnJi the rcrJ nt,sir.^rcry 
lucre: — Sir W Seed. 

Apierus, an epicure in the time of 
Tibcnus He wrote a book on the ways 
of pro-, oking an appetite. Having spent 
£ s tA> 000 m supplying the delicacies 
of the table, and having only £50,000 
left he hanged himself, not thinking it 
po able to exist on such a wretched 
pittance Ap <* a, howe\ cr, became a 
s*ock name for certain cakes and sauces, 
and lus name is still proverbial in all 
makers of gastronomy 
There was another of the name in the 
reign of Trajan who wro‘e a cooking 
book and manual of sauces 

No Dr^hralMCcc-d^bt rth^.cyocrrrealrgjJctSaa 1 do. 
HtrL'c* c—i A" c:vt trct-A fcrve bhsted fj- 1^. Mirk 
Ar oct res., ed kLo.c f -r rcTir 

tcaisncrcd mcr- x a mal lhAc jt> 3 tare djoe. — 

Led, T* it* /'L.i'ifvcc* c Lc-ir- L 1 

Apollo, the snn, m Homenc rn''tho- 
logv is the embodiment of practical 
wredoni and foresight, of swift and far- 
reaching in*elhgence, and hence of 
poetry, music, etc 

Tht Apollo Bi’tid n, that i* the Apollo 
preserved m the Belndere gallerv of the 
Vatican discoyeredinl503amid=tthenims 
of An'tmm and parenased bv pope Julius 
II It is snppe.ed to be the work of 
Cal'amis, a Oreek sculp‘or of the fifth 
ccntnrv b c 

T f c Apollo Oj Ac*i im was a gigantic 
sta*ue which eci— ed for a beacon 

The ApVn o r P-ilPs, usually called tlie 
colossus, was - gigantic bronzes*atue, 150 
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M hlh, made In Chares, a pnpil of 

the crow, the grasshoppeV, the Lawk, the 
nun, the swan, and thewolt 
Apoll’yon, ting of tho bottomless 
n‘, introduced hy Banyan in his 
[firm's Progress Apilh on encounters 
Chn'tisn, In whom, after a 
contest, he is foiled (1078) 

Apostlo or Patron Saint of— 

13 rsu.nt.vc ft Froracntlus (Sled 3 W) 

O^rVr *7 

s, _r- /r r»^ nfl «<1\ 

July 20 


His day, 


i day, Deccm 

5 „ Anpsln [tiled CM) 6t. George (died 290) 
Enn mi Et. Frumentlus (died 360) Hu day, CMo 
ItrCT 

to 1 1 OfM tf> -l «• lnlx O 


riae Sf Irtiffl'm(lSJ-'W) St. Jhrtln (310-337) 
fEMin.3, SL rsnl (died Cfi) Ills <k)3 June 33, 
JsruorjSl 
Gierrls "i. Mno 

CfEUAXY C L Lonltne (C30 7t5) His tbv Tune C 
HlcnusDEBS M Cubmb (5 n-^37) HLsiluy June 9 
Hivoibia.™ Er, AtuWus (a>4 1041) Ills dnr, 
J.vrary"3. 

1'Mon Kuto’omE do las Gnu (14,4 1506) Key John 
EH I (If 0-ISO) 

lint*. St. Enrol! Xrftt (WOO 15s") HU day Hccem 
h«3. 

hneanr Voltaire (1CU-1T78) 
imi Sr. I stricter -lift Hlsday March 17 

iftt iJ^ 3 ’ Ulinl prendent ot the U S. 

^ ' ,lducl dnnnary ", 
hFTHt»fv\p< St Arran,] (K3-C9) 

Pinrs f, ) Bernard Cllpln (1617-17S3) 
mS” c, i !SI |nVlal >- ,jns day June 13^ 


AQUILIN&~\ 

even 

tainments (“Ahmed and I-™' 1 ™ ) 

The Sinning Apple, tho pertect cm 

belhsher of wit Tt vvoiild pc« g 

its smell alone, and would enable tho 
possessor to write poetry or prose, to 
E people laugh or cry , and discoursed 
such excellent music as to ravish every 
one -Countess D’ Annoy, Fang Talcs 
(“ Chery and Fairstar,” 1G82) 

Apples of Sodom (called by Wit- 
wan, oranges ) are the yellow fruit of 
the osher or ashey tree Tacitus (/As- 
torii, v 7) and Josephus both refer to 
these apples Thevenot says, “The 
fruit is lovely [externally], hut within is 
full of ashes ” 

The fruit of the osher or ashey tree catM Arrlcs or 
Omngts of 3odom resembles a Fmooth apple or oruige 
hanp in clusters of three or four on a branch, ind is of 
a yellow colour when ripe. Upon being struck or 
pre-sed it explodes with a puff nnd Is reduced to tho 
rind and a few fibres being chiefly filled with nir — 
0 alter!/ of Geography 811 

Like to the apples on tho Dead Sel shore 
All adies to the taste. 

Byron Chlldd Harold BL 34. 

Appul'dui combe (4 syl), the 
Isle of Wight The word is a com- 
pound oiapuldre-combc (“valley of apple 
trees”), and not t/ pul d m y cum (“the 
lake in the v alley ’’) 

April PooL One of tho most 
favourite London jokes wns to send 
green-horns to the Tower, “ to seo the 
lions wnshed ” — See Dictionary of Phase 
and Fable 


~ labours 


It ii 
Tir 

p? lil 7,1 * f*. 0 ?' 1 015 John Knox (150^-167^1 
f uudh-tulehry idly U)Cciij. ’ 

sure* pi rwi h t'rV 
f? 

Tt 
U 

■ 

Yi 
pTa 

‘ha so called (18U- 


Apnl Showers 

bring May flown s 


Api d slwuei s 


Bright is 


Sweet April Ehowcrs So sprlns Jhy flowers 
T Tiller 600 rdlntt 0 / Cood Jlmhandry xixix (1557) 

Aquarius, Sagittarius Mrs. 
Browning savs that “Aquarius” is a 
symbol of man b»armq, and “Sagit- 
tarius of man combatting Th c pnssiv c 
and active forms of human Labour 

or UratEtrires so tho ends 
Of m.-mhoodB enwe of labonr 
i-ll Browning & Drama 0 / Extie (18J1) 

A'qiulant, son of Olivo'ro 


John 

C^Fcn( St nf llG i> Pat ^ ers (The Five) A'qiulant, son of Ohvo'ro 
b,C ‘Lfe Barn ^, Hernias, ^gismunda , a kmgbt m Charlematr 
^rvwilhthcaS? AllCOntm - SLv^Z!^i::. W ^”anf 


nnd 

;nos 


"'s 1 ," 1 ”?,™ Sr ™’ j,m 


I i !Z Being told 
i uthew inks were ad- 

ApPlC {Pnm ^mccTs), a cntc for 


oper 
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moutn against the breezes held, rccen e 
the gales with warmth prolific filled, nnd 
thus inspired, their spelling wombs pro- 
duce the wondrous offspnng ” — See also 
Virgil, Georgies, in 260-283 

Aquin'ian Sage Juvenal is so 
called, because he was born at Aqm'num, 
m Latium (fl A d 100) 

Arabella, an heiress left under the 
guardianship of justice Day Abel Dai, 
tlio son of justice Day, aspires to her band 
and fortune, but she confers both with 
right good will on captain Mnnl} — T 
Knight, The Honest Thicics 

Ara'bia Felix (“Arab!/ the blest ") 
This name is a blunder made bj British 
merchants, who supposed thatthe precious 
commodities of India bought of Arab 
traders were the produce of Arabia 

AraTrian Bird (The), the phoenix, a 
inanelloiis man, one ski generis 
0 Anton} ! 0 thon Arabian bird 1 

Shakespeare Antony and Cleopatra act ill. c. 2. 

Araeh'ne (3 syl ), a spider, a wca\ er 
“AraclmC’s labours,” spinning or weal- 
ing Arachnt was a Ljdian maiden, who 
challenged Minerva to compete with her 
in needle tapestrj , and Minen a changed 
her into a spider 

ho orifice fora point 
As subtle fu Arnchnfi $ broken woof 
To enter 

Shakespeare Trottut anil Creuida act v k 2 (1C0 A ) 

A'raf (Al), a sort of Umbo between 
paradise nnd jehennnm, for tliose who 
die without sufficient merit to deserve the 
former, nnd without sufficient dement to 
desene the latter Here lunatics, idiots, 
and infants go at death, according to the 
Koran 

Ar'afat (Mount), a granite hill, fifteen 
miles south-enst of Mecca, where Adam, 
conducted by Gabriel, met Eic, after a 
punitive separation of 200 i ears ]■ i cn 
' pilgrim to tins mount enjoys the privileges 
of a Hadji 

Aragnol, the son of ArnclinC (the 
“most fine-fingered of all workmen,” 
turned into n spider for presuming to 
challenge Minerva to a contest in ncedlc- 
w ork) Arngnol entertained a secret and 
dead!} hatred again't prince Clarion, son 
of Muscarol tbc Hi -king, and weaving 
a curious net, soon caught the gaj joung 
/luttcrer, and gave him his death wound 
hi piercing him under the left wing — 
Spenser, Muwpotmos or Thu- Butterfly's 
rate (loSO) 

Aramiu'tn, the wife of Moneytmp, 


nnd fnend of Clan sea (wife of Gripe 
the sem ener) — Sir John Vanbrugh, The 
Confederacy (1GD5) 

Aranda (The duke of) He marries 
Juliana, eldest daughter of Balthazar 
She is so hnught}, arrogant, nnd over- 
bennng, that after the marriage be takes 
her to a mean hut, which he calls his 
home, nnd pretends to be only a peasant 
w ho must w ork for his living, and gives 
his bride the household duties to perform 
She chafes for a time, but lirmness, 
manliness, nnd affection win the da} , 
and when the duke sees that she loics 
him for himself, ho leads her to lus 
castle, nnd rei eals to her that tbc peasant 
husband is after all the duke of Aranza — 
J '1 ohm, The Honeymoon (1804) 

Ar'apbrl or Ar'apliiH, the poetic 
pseudonjm of Wm Hnbmgton His 
lad} -love, Miss Lucy Herbert, he cnlts> 
Castnra 

Aras'pes (3 syl ), king of Alexandria, 
who joined the Egjptian armament 
against the crusaders —Tasso, Jerusalem 
Hclivcicd (1575) 

Arba'ees (3 syl ), 1 lug of IboTm, in 
the drama called A Kuij or no Jung, b} 
Beaumont and Fletcher (lGld) 

Arbato (2 syl ), goi emor of the prince 
of Ithaca, in Molibres coined} La Pnn- 
ccssc d' Elide (1GG4) In bis speech to 
“Fur}lc” prince of Ithaca, persuading 
him to lo\c, he is supposed to refer to 
Loins XIV , then 2G } cars of age 

Je (lira! que I amour sled blen A \ 05 parell 
Et qu 11 est molflLA que sang 5tro nmoreux 
Unjeune prince oit ct grand et gdndreux. 

Act 1.1 

Arbato, in Racine’s drama of Mithn- 
date (1G73) 

Arbiter iEl'igantiro C Petro'- 
nius was appointed dictntor-m-chicf of 
the imperial pleasures at the court of 
Nero, nnd nothing was considered comma 
il faut till it had received the sanction of 
this Roman beau Brummd 

Behold the new TctronJus of the day, 

Tbc arbiter of pleasure nnd of play 
Fyron Enjllth IJardt and Scott ith rcinctccrt 

Albie Sec, a tree supposed to linie 
dried up and withered when our Lord was 
crucified — Medimal Tradition 

Arbre Sol foretold, with audible 
i oice, the place and manner of Alexander's 
death It figures in all the fabulous 
legends of Alexander 

Arc (Joan of), or Jeanne la Pucellc, 
the “ Maid of Orleans," daughter of a 
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rustic of Domrdmy, near Yaucouleurs, in 
France She was servant at an inn when 
she conceived the idea of liberating France 
from the English Haung gained ad- 
mission to Charles VII , she was sent by 
him to raise the siege of Orleans, and 
actually succeeded in so doing Schiller 
has a tragedy on the subject, Casinnr 
Delaaigne an elegy on her, Southey an 
epic poem on her life and death, and 
Voltaire a burlesque 

In regard to her death, M Octal e 
Delepihre, in his Doute Historiquc , denies 
the tradition of her having been burnt to 
death at Rouen, and Vigmer discoiered 
in a family mnmment chest the “contract 
of marriage between” Robert des Armoise, 
knight, and Jeanne d’Arc, surnamed “The 
Maid of Orleans ” 

Ar'eades Ambo, both fools alike , 
both “sweet innocents,” both alike 
eccentric There is nothing in the cha- 
racter of Cory don and Thyrsis (Virgil’s 
Edoquc, m 4) to justify this disparaging 
application of the phrase All Virgil 
sars is thej were both “m the flower of 
their youth, and both Arcadians, both 
equal in setting a theme for song or cap- 
ping it epigrammatically , ” hut as Ar- 
cadia was the least intellectual part of 
Greece, an “Arcadian” came to signify a 
dunce, and hence “Arcades ambo" re- 
cen cd its present acceptation 

Arca'clia, a pastoral romance by six 
Philip Sidney , in mutation of the Dian'a 
of Montcmaj or (sixteenth ccnturi ) 

Areala'us (4 syl ), an enchanter who 
bound Am'adis de Gaul to a pillar m his 
courtvard, and administered to him 200 
stripes with his horse’s bridle — Amaciis 
dc Gaul (fifteenth century) 

Arca'nes (3 syl ), a noble soldier, 
friend of Cas'silane (3 syl ) general of 
Candy — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Laics of Candy (1647) - 

Archan'geL Burroughs, the puritan 
preacher, called Cromwell “the arch- 
angel that did battle with the dei il ’’ 

Archaa, “the loyal subject” of the 
great duke of Moscovia, and general of 
the Moscontes His son is colonel Theo- 
dore 

Young Archas, son of the general 
Disguised as a woman, he assumes the 
name of Alinda — Beaumontand Fletcher, 
The Loyal Subject (1618) 

Arehbisli'op of Grana'da told his 
*®cretar}, Qil Bias, when he hired lum, 

ii henever Uiou shalt percene my pen 


smack of old age and my genius flag 
don t fail to advertise me of it, for 1 don’t 
trust to my own judgment, which may oe 
seduced by self-love ” After a fit of 
apoplexv, Gil Bias lentured m the most 
delicate manner to hint to his grace that 
“his last discourse had not altogether 
the energy of his former ones ” To this 
the archbishop replied, “You are yet too 
raw to make proper distinctions Know, 
child, tbat I never composed a better 
homily than tbat which y ou disappror e 
Go, tell my treasurer to wire you 10G 
dneats Adieu, Mr Gil Bias, I wish 
y on all manner of prosperity , with a little 
more taste ’’ — Lesage, Gif Bias, \ » 3 
(1715) 

Ar'cb.er (Francis), friend of Aimwell, 
who joins him m fortune-hunting These 
are the two “beaux ” Thomas viscount 
Aimwell marries Donnda, the daughter 
of lady Bountiful Archer hands tLe 
deeds and property taken from the high- 
wnvmen to sir Charles Freeman, who 
takes his sister, Mrs Sullen, under his 
charge again — George Fnrqnhnr, The 
Beaux’ Stratagem (1707) 

Arcli'ibald (John), attendant on the 
duke of Argy le — Sir W Scott, Heart 
of Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Arcluma'go, the reverse of holiness, 
and therefore Satan the father of lies 
and all deception Assuming the guise 
of the Red Cross Knight, he deccn ed 
Una, and under the guise of a hermit, he 
decen ed the knight himself Aicbimngo 
is introduced in bks i andn of Spenser s 
Faery Queen The poet save 

^ f ne could take 


fcpcnscr The Fa try Queen I XI 10 (1590} 

Ai 'eliy M'Sar'casm (Sir), “a proud 
Caledonian knight, whose tongue, like the 
dart of death, spares neither sex nor age 
His insolence of family and licentious- 
ness of wit gained him the contempt of 
cr ery one ” (i 1 ) Sir Archy tells Char- 
lotte, “In the house of M'Snrcasm are 
twa barons, three nscounts, six earls, nne 
marquisate, and twa dukes, besides baro- 
nets and lairds oot o’ a’ reckoning ” (1 1 ) 
He makes lore to Charlotte Goodchild, 
but supposing it to be true that she 
has lost her fortune, declares to her that 
he has just recened letters “frae the 
dukes, the marquis, and a’-the dignitaries 
of the family expressh prohibiting 
his contaminating the blood of 31 ‘Sarcasm 
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wi' oovtlnng sprang from *i hogshead or 
a coonting-house ” (n 1) 

The man lias something droll something ridiculous In 
him. Ms Abominable Scotch accent bU grotesque vtage 
Almost burled In *nu(F the roll of his eyes and twist of his 
mouth hfs strange inhuman Laugh bL$ tremendous peri 
wig and his manners fUto ,T etIier— why one might take him 
for a mountebank dottir at a Dutch fair— -C Macklin 
Lore d la mode L 1 (1*73) 

Sir Archy's Great-grandmother Sir 
Archy M ‘Sarcasm insisted on fighting sir 
CaHagh-u Q’Bmllnghan on ft pomt of 
anecstn The Scotchman said that the 
Irish nre ft colony from Scotland, “ tin 
ootenst, n mere ootcast " The Irishman 
retorted h\ saying that “one Mac Fergus 
O'Brallaghnn went from Cnrrickfergus, 
and peopled nil Scotland with his own 
hands ” Charlotte [Goodchild] inter- 
posed, and asked the cause of the con- 
tention, n hereupon sir Callaghan replied, 
“Madam, it is about sir Archj’s great- 
grandmother ” — C Macklin, Love a-la- 
modc, 1 1 (1779) 

Wo shall not now stay to quarrel about sir \rchys 
great grandmother — Mncphcrsou Dlsscrtatlori upon 
(Ktlan 

Arehy tas or Tarentum made a 
wooden pigeon that could llj , trad Regio- 
monta'nus, a Geminn, made a wooden 
eagle that flew from Kosmgsberg to meet 
the emperor, and, having saluted him, 
returned whence it set out (143G-I47G) 

This engine may ** iples 

by which ArchyUu non 

tanus a wooden eag 

Ax’cite (2 syl ) and Pal'amon, tw o 
Theban knights, captives of duke The- 
seus, who used to see from their dungeon 
window the duke’s sistcr-m-law, Emily, 
taking her airing in the palace garden, 
and fdl in loi e w ith her Both ciiptn es 
having gamed their libcrtv, contended 
for the ladj by single combat Arcite 
was victor, hut being thrown from his 
horse was killed, and Emilj became the 
bride of Palrmon — Chaucer, Caata bury 
Jalcs (“The Knight’s Tale," 1388) 

Richard Edwards in 15G6 produced a 
drama entitled Palamon and Arcite 

Areit enens, the zodiacal sign called 
the Archer 

Kuttt Arles, Taurus Gemini Cancer Leo Virgo 
Llbra?ue Scorpios Yrcltenens Caper Amphora Pisces. 

Ar'den (Enoch), the hero of a poetic 
tale bj Tcnm son He is a seaman 
wrecked on a desert island, who returns 
home after the absence of sci oral years, 
and finds his wife married to another 
Seeing her both liappa and prosperous, 
Enoch readies not to mar her domestic 
peace, so he leaves the place, and dies of 
a hrol en heart — fenm son, Enoch Arden 


Ar’den of Fev'erslmm, a noble cha- 
racter, honourable, forgiving, affectionate, 
and modest His ii'ife Alicia m her sleep 
rci enls to him her guilty love for Mosbi , 
but he pardons her on condition that 
she mil neier see the seducer again 
Scnrcch has she made the promise 
uhen she plots with Moshj her hus- 
band’s murder In a planned street- 
scudle, Mosbi pretends to take Arden’s 
part, and unis throws him off his 
guard Arden tlunkB he has wronged 
him, and invites him to his house, but 
Mosbi conspires with two hired ruffians 
to fall on his host during a game of 
draughts, the nght moment being signified 
bj Mosby’s sajing, “Now I take jou ” 
Arden is murdered , but the whole gang 
is apprehended and brought to justice 

(Tins drama is based on a murder 
w hich took place in 1551 Ludwig Tieck 
has translated the pla\ into German, as a 
genuine production of Shakespeare Some 
ascribe the play to George Lillo, hut 
Clmrles Lamb gives 1592 as the date of 
its production, and snjs the author is 
unknown ) 

Ardenne ( IFcifcr of) This water 
had the power of converting love to hate 
The fountain w as made bv Merlin, to cure 
sir Tnstram of his lo\ e for Isolt (but sir 
Tristram nea cr drank of it) It is men- 
tioned by Bojardo in Orlando Innamorato 
Nepenthe (3 syl ) had the contrary effect, 
viz , turning hatred to lo\c (See Ne- 
penthe ) 

that *ame water of Ardenne 

The which Itlnaldo drank In happy hour 

Described hy that famous Tuscan pen. 

It had the power to change the hearts of men 

Fro lore to hate 

Spen cr The FaBry Queen It 3 (159G) 

Ardven, west const of Scotland 
(Argyleshire and its vicimtj ) 

Go " raid Stamo go to Ardrcn s sea surrounded 
rocks TeU the king of Selma {Fmgal the capital of 
t ehote kingdom vat Selma] I giro to him my daugh 

te the loveliest maid that erer heaved o breast of snow 
Her arms are white as the foam of my waves Her soul 
Is generous and niUd."— Ouiar ( FIngal " 111.) 

AreousTn, the Indian war-god, war, 
tumult 

A cry of Areouskl broke our sleep 
Campbell Gcrtrtidc of ITgomlng i. 1G(1S09) 

ALretliu'sa, daughter of the king 
Messi'nn, in the drama called Phlaster 01 
Lore Lies a-blccdtng , bj Beaumont and 
Fletcher (iG38) 

Aicthusa, a njmph pursued bv Al- 
pliCos the river-god, and changed into a 
fountain in the island of Ortjgin, hut 
the mtr-god still pnrsuea her, ard 
mingled his stream with the fountain. 
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and no w, ‘ like friends once ported 
pTO^n single-hearted ” they leap and 
flovr "ad slumber together “like spini.3 
lilt love bat live no more ” 

*.* This fable brs bren evqm-itch 
tamed into p?<-‘rv b\ Perev B Shclles 
(Are'fsrea, 1S20) 

Aretrnrse (4 <A ) a Sviacu-vm 
fountain, espee alh no'ed because the 
pa*-! Tbioc'ntos w" s born on its bonks 

uliltan alludes to it m h s Z>, cida- t So 

Argali'a, bro*h n r of Angelica, in 
Ariostos Drier d) Ft r 1 S3 (171o) 

Ar'gan, tbe miknc majti mr and 
fatnerof Angcliqne- He is mboduccd lav- 
ing bis apothecarc s bills, under tbe con- 
viction that be cannot a lord to be s ek 
ot tlie paces chargea. bat then he notices 
last be has already reduced his bills 
danng tne current month, and is not so 
Trail " He first mts upon tbe pi -a of 
marrying Angcliqne to o voung docto r , 
but to th’s tbe lad\ objects His brother 
suggests that Argan lnmself should be 
his own doctor, erd when tbe miabd 
replies be has not studied cither diseases, 
drug*, o- Lat n the obiection is ovc-- 
n led br investing the ‘ wal-ole’ in o 
due ors cop and robe Tbe p CcC con- 
cludes with tbe ceremonial in macaron.c 
La“n 

*«* When Arg-n asks bis uoctor how 
Irani grama of salt he ought to eot vilb 
an egg, the doctor answer “ Siv, huit, 
div etc , por les nomb-e- pairs, comme 
dons Its medi'otren'o par les nombres 
impair- ” — 31 oliere, LcJfeuai Ir.a- mi no, 
li V (1GT3) 

Argan'te (3 *t/l ) o giantess colkd 
“the verv rnons cr and miracle of Inst ” 
SI c and her t—in-broTier Olh p’lant or 
Ohphant were the children cf lypbni s 
and Earth Argant. n=<--d to caw* oT 
j n ang men as her captive', and seized 
“ the Squire of Domes " as one of her 
victims Tlie sauire. vrho va-, in foct 
Bntomart (the heroine of chaditi ) was 
delrv ered by sir Sot'vrooe ( -> tjl ) — 
Spenser, Fairy Qucm, in 7 (1529) 

ArjariF (2 sj ) fattier of Octane (2 
syl ) and Zerbmctte (3 ry? ) He pro- 
mises to give bis daughter /whine tc to 
I/jnndrc (2 sW ), the c on of his f i end 
Gironte (2 syt ) , bu., dunng bis absence 
abroad the voung people foil m lo e 
unknown to their respective fotuers 
Both fotners storm, and threaten to bred, 
off the engagement, but are delighted 
bejond measure rrhen tier discover tno‘ 


the choice of the roung people has un- 
knomnglv come ded Vith thoir own — 
iloliere, Xr s Fo r tents cf - 5 i :p n (1071) 

(Thomas Otwn\ has adapted this plav 
to the English stage, and called it The 
CVi's of S:ap •< “ Vrgonte” he calls 

Ton J y," “ Geronte is Gup “Zerbi- 
ne*re’ be calls Zina ond ‘ Leandre” 
he Anglicises into Aj i f r ) 

Argan'tes (3 syf ) a Circas^!- 1 !! of 
high rmk and tndoA'tcd courage but 
fierce -na o great de Cs'er ot Are Naza- 
reres Argantes ona Solvman were nn- 
donlhedlv "the Lirer^t heroes of the 
int del ho-t Argon‘< s was 'hm b\ 
Bmoldo -nd Solvman b\ Tancrcd — 
Tasso, Jcr -if * ZVhrei cd (1770) 

F 'bJr^e t-*tf d*pc* -a. Hie tbe 

c* Ia-} s **cro «. pocw — it.. V See _ 

Ar’genis o political romance b\ 
Borclar (lfi21) 

Ar’geiik [T',c fuhs oj) Here are 
podrored ol! the venous creatures tba 
inhah ted tais earth before tne creifion of 
Adam — W Beck*o r d, I a'h r (I7S^) 

Ar'gen.tile (3 1 > d-'ugmer of hmg 

skdelbngbt, ond word of Edel Cnran o 
Don sh pmee in order *o woo her, become 

0 drudge ra her houre, bu* bemg old ged 
to ouit her service, become o =hcphen! 
Edcl, the guonlnn forcing his ^-ait on 
Argent lc, compjled her to flight and 
she become a neatherd s maid In this 
capocitv Curen vooed and won her 
Edd was forced to restore tlie possessions 
of L s li ard and Curan bicame king of 
Northumberland Vs for Edel, lie was 
put to death — William Warner, A fa m s 

1 n j 'a vl ( 15 S 3 ) 

Ar r geutm (Z> si ire d), one of tne 
or ccrs of the uuke cf Burgundv — Sir 
V\ Scott, A;:nco Gi.rrdc i (nine l.av, ora 
IV) 

Ars^t’o, boTon of Sen io ami hnsband 
of Gabnna (see D :i r na~'j of F! ruse 
aod laVt. ) — .Vriosio Or ' m r h 1 more 
(15IG) 

Arges tes (3 ij ' ), the u e-t iniul 

fd’rv \*.Tc , n 

U-cr**d thA dvr to 'ttrrc Lb darg- nn 
a tri-L 

T ra. rr&*v~e Dru urn a t j / H. c \it J i 

At /j s’i s (3 s/f ), the nortti-ei=t vnnd , 
Co Vias, the nortli-west , Bo’reac, the lull 
norfii 

J>-dTA *vo 1 CdDO. * -D i Anwt^* 1 
rrod th' tr kA rr Iia tn a—i. 
g oa Fzrc^uc JLq** 5 c c. flTH' 

Ar'giHan, a haiiehtj, turbi rent 
knight, bom on the banks "of the Irent 


ARGON AND RURO 


SO 


ARIMASPIAN'S 


Hr induced the kntmns to revolt, was 
arrested, made his escape, but was ulti- 
mntelj slain in battle bt Sohmnn — 
lasso, Jerusalem Ddaeral, v in ix 
(1075) 

Argon and Ruro, the two sons of 
\nmn King of Inis-thona, nn island of 
Scnndina\in Cor'mnlo, a neighbouring 
chief, came to tlic island, and ashed for 
the honour of a tournament Argon 
granted the request, and overthrew luni, 
and tins so vexed Cormalo that during a 
hunt lie shot both the brothers with Ins 
bon Their dog Iumo, running to the 
hall, lion led so ns to attract attention, and 
Annin, following the hound, found Ins 
taro sons both dead On his return he 
discovered that Cormalo had run off with 
Ins daughter Oscar, son of Ossinn, slew 
Cormalo in tight, and restored the daugh- 
ter to her father — Ossum (“The A ar of 
Inis-thona”) 

Arg'un (in Russian Armenia), tri- 
ditionallv where Noah first planted the 
vine (Arijh urn, “he planted the vine ’) 

Ar’gus, the turf-wntcr, was Irwin 
AMlcs, who died in 1871 

Argyle' (Mac Callum Mote, date of), 
m the reign of George I — Sir A Stott, 
JtobJ, oi/(I818) 

\ at CxVttn More marquis of Ar^pie In the relpn of 
Chirlcil 
j called 

usimies • 

Lc^a t of Montrose (1819) 

(Duke and duchess of Argjle arc intro- 
duced also in the Heart of Midlothian, In 
3ir A Scott, 1818 ) 

Aria&'ne (1 si/I ), daughter of Minos 
king of Crete She gave Theseus a tlcw 
of thread to guide him out of the Cretan 
labv noth '1 hoseus married his deliverer, 
but when lie arrived at Na\o» (Dm) for- 
sook ber, and she hung her«elf 

Purely 11 1* nn \nndnG There It dnnnlit? troimn 

hood In ourj* line | ut &hc knows noth (lib of f nxu?.—- 
Oujdi A rtudixp I 1 

Ana'na, an nnciont name of Khorns- 
san, in Persia 

Al'lbert, king of the 1 ombnrds (fi r >3~ 
Gfil), left “no male pledge behind,” but 
onlv a dauglitcr nnnied Itbodalind, whom 
he wished duke Gondibert to marn , but 
the duke fell in loie lrilli Bertha, daugh- 
ter of As'tragon, the sage '1 lie tale 
being unfinished, the sequel is not 1 nown 
— Sir A Dav enant, Oondibert (died 1GC8) 

Anco'mtun, kenchcstcr, in Here- 
ford, on the Inc Here Oifa had a palace. 


In poctrj, Ancomiim means Hereford- 
shire, noted for its wool 

I [llctmt?s] conduct 

Thr Enrich men-hauL with the* buxom decctf 
Of fertile Arieonldm while J dofhe 
Earn cat (an hllifi (/ ofand anil uistai 

Akciulde Jfyi'in to the \aiads 

Arideus [A red de us], a herald in 
the Christian arm} — Insso, Jciusalcm 
Delivered (1575) 

A’nol, in The Tempest , nn airj spinr, 
able to assume nnv shape, or even to be- 
come inv isiblc He was enslaved to (he 
witch S}c'ora\, motlior of Cul’iban, w-ho 
overtasked the little tiling, and m punish- 
ment for not doing what wns bevond Ins 
strength, imprisoned him for twclv c v cars 
in the rift of a pmo tree, where Caliban 
delighted to torture him with impish 
crumtv Prospero, did c of Milan and 
father of 'Miranda, liberated Ariel from 
the pinc-nft, and the grateful spirit sen ed 
the duke for sirtcen }cnrs, when lie was 
set free 

And like \riel In the chnen fine trw 
hor IU freedom preens mid ilU 1 * 

Lonpfi IIott The O olden *JHcs one. 

A'i id, the svlph in Pope s Pape of tin. 
I od 1 lie impcr«onntiou of '“line life” 
in the abstract, the nice adjuster of hearts 
and necklaces A 'hen disobedient be is 
punished b} being Kept hovering over 
the fumes of the chocolate, or is trans- 
fixed with pins, clogged with pomatums, 
or wedged in the eves of bodkins 

A'ucl, one of the rebel angels The 
word means “the 1 ion of God ” Abdiel 
encounter! d him, and overthrew him — 
Milton, 1 ardisc /cot, m 871 (Itifii) 

Anman'es (-1 syl ), the prince of the 
powers of evil, introduced bv Bjroninhis 
drama called Mantrid The Per inns 
recognized n power of good and a power 
of cv i! the former I c/ id, and the hitter 
Alirini m (in Greek, Orninn'zes and Ari- 
min'iii-) 1 lie e two spirits arc evernt war 
w itheacliollu r Oromn/cs created twenty* 
four good spirit-, ami enclosed them in an 
c_g to be out of the power of Arimnni's, 
but Ariuinnis pierced the shell, and thus 
mixed evil with even good However, 
a time will coine when Arinmnes “hall be 
subjected, and the earth will become a 
perfect paradise 

Arimns'pians, a one-ejed people of 
Scvthm, who ndorned their hair with 
gold As gold mines w ere guarded b} 
Griphons, there were perpetual conten- 
tions between the Aninnspmns and the 
Grv phons (See Gim nox ) 

Arinnsj)! guos tliilmos uno oralo In fronfc media Jo 
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ARMSTRONG 


Pcrc7 del Pulgar, w hen serving under 
Lerdmand of Castile at the siege of 
Grana'da With fifteen companions ho 
entered Granada, then in the pon or of the 
Moors, and nailed to the door of the 
principal mosque with his dagger a tablet 
inscribed “ Ai e Mana 1 ” then galloped 
hack, before the guards recovered from 
their amazement — Washington In mg, 
Conquest of Granada, 91 

Anstopli'anes (fi syl ), a Greek 
who lvrote fifty-four comedies, eleven of 
which have sumved to the present daj 
(li c 444-380) He is called “The Prince 
of Ancient Corned} ,” and Mcnader 
“The Pnncc of New Corned} ” (c c 
342-291) 

The English or Modem Aristophanes , 
Samuel Foote (1722-1777) 

The Ficnch Aristophanes, J Baptiste 
Poquelin de Molibre (1G22-1G73) 

Aristotle The mistress of tlus 
philosopher mas Hep} Ills , of Plato, 
Archionassa , and of Epicurus, Leontium 

Aristotle of China, lehuhc, mho died 
\ d 1200, called “The Prince of Science ” 

Aristotle of Christianity, Thos Aqiu'nas, 
who tried to reduce the doctrines of faith 
to syllogistic formula; (1224-1274) 

Austotle of the Nineteenth Ccntiny, 
George Cnvier, the naturalist (17G9-1 S.j2) 

Ar'xstotle m Love Godfre} Gobi- 
ly\ e told sir Graunde Amoure tlint Ans- 
totle the philosopher mas once in love, and 
the lad} promised to listen to his pra} or 
if he w ould grant her request The terms 
being readil} accepted, she commanded 
lnm to go on all fours, and then, putting 
a bridle into his mouth, mounted on Ins 
hack, and dro\c him about the room till 
lie mas so angry, wear}, and disgusted, 
that ho was quite cured of his foolish at- 
tachment — Stephen Haw es, The Pastime 
of Plcsvre, xxi\ (1555) 

Airaado (Eon Adnano de), a pom- 
pous, affected Spaniard, called “a re- 
fined traveller, in nil the world’s new 
fashion planted, thnt had a mint of 
phrases in his brain One whom the 
music of his own \ nin tongue did rax ish ’’ 
Tins man was chosen by Ferdinand, the 
king of Navarre, when he resohed to 
spend three years in stud} with three 
companions, to relate in the interim of 
his studies “in high-born words the 
worth of man} a knight from tnwrn 
Spam lost in the world's debate ” 

Tils humour Is loffj* his discourse peremptory his 
tonp e filed hfs eye ambitious his suit moJcsUcal and 


bk general bcbaviourrnln ridiculous and thrasonical. 

He (Inure th out the thread of his \erbosIty finer tlmn th(? 
staple of his argument. — Shakespeare &qcc« Labour* Lott 
act v ec. 1 (15J4) 

Armande (2 syl ), daughter of Chry- 
salc (2 si /l ) and sister of Hennette 
Armando is a femme saiante, and Hen- 
rietta a “thorough woman ” Both lo\c 
Clitandre, but Armando loves lum pla- 
tomcl} , while Hennette loi es lum with 
w omanl} affection Clitandre prefers the 
} onngor sister, and after surmounting the 
usual obstacles, marries her — Mohbre, 
Lcs Ftmmcs Saiantcs (1G72) 

Armi'da, a sorceress, who seduces 
Rinaldo and other crusaders from the siege 
of Jerusalem Rinaldo is conducted b} her 
to her splendid palace, where he forgets his 
vows, and abandons himself to sensual 
joys Carlo and Ubaldo are sent to bring 
lum back, and he escapes from Armidn , 
but she follows him, and not being able 
to allure him back again, sets fire to her 
palace, rushes into the mulst of the fight, 
and is slam 

["Julias] small hand 

TVIthdron Itself from his but left behind 


Byron Don Juan L Th 

Wien the }onng queen of Frederick 
William of Prussia rode about in nulitnr} 
costume to incite the Prussians to arms 
against Napoleon, the latter w ittilj said, 
“ She is Armida in her distraction setting 
fire to her own palnce ” 

(Both Gluck nnd Rossini haxc taken 
tbo story of Armida ns tlio subject of an 
opera ) 

A> mida's Gnd/e Armida had an en- 
chanted girdle, which, “in price and 
beaut},” surpassed all her other orna- 
ments , c\ en the cestus of Venus w as loss 
costl} It told her everything, “and 
when she would be loxed, she wore the 
same ”■ — Tnsso ,Jci tisalcm Delivered (167 5} 

Aim'stron g (John), called “The 
Laird’s Joel ” He is the laird of Man- 
gerton This old warrior witnesses a 
national combat in the \ nlle} of Liddcs- 
dnle, between his son (the Scotch chief- 
tain) and Foster (the English champion), 
m which } oung Armstrong is overthrown 
— Sir W Scott, The Land’s Jock (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Armstrong (Grace), the bnde-elect of 
Hobble Elliot of the heugh-foot, a \ oung 
farmer — Sir W Scott, The Black Dwarf 
thine, Anno) 

Armstrong (Archie), court jester to 
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ARROW SHOT A MILL 


James I , introduced in The Fortunes of 
FigU, by bit Walter Scott (1822) 

Ar'naut, in Albanian mountaineer 
Tbe word means “a brave man ” 

Stained vri'h the bes* of Arnoat blood. 

JDyron, The ( laour ZX. 

Arnheim (2 syi ) The baron Her- 
man ton Arnhetm, Anne of Gcierstcm's 
grandfather 

Stbdla of Arnhetm , Anne s mother 

The bareness of Arnhetm, Anno of Geier- 
stem —Sir W Scott, Anne of Geterstem 
(time, Edw aril IT ) 

Ar’no,thenverof Tlorence, the birth- 
place of both DantC and Boccaccio 

At lust the Mures ros^ culjcaliered wthey 

few 

TUtlr td>om\ns KTcitha from fair \ alclnn e hovers 
f/VrartH 

To Vrao s mjrtlo tonltr 

Akendde Pictures of Jnatfnathn !L 

Ar'nold, the defonned son of Bertha, 
■who hates him for his ugliness V ear} 
of life, he is about to make away with 
himself, when a stranger accosts him, and 
promises to transform him into nn\ shape 
he likes best lie chooses that of Achilles 
and then goes to Rome, where he joins 
the besieging army of Bourbon During 
the siege, Arnold’ enters St Peters of 
Pome just in time to rescue Olimpia, but 
the proud beautr, to prevent being taken 
captive bv him, flings lierscli from 
the high altar on the pavement, and is 
taken up apparcntlv lifeless As the 
drama was never completed, the sequel 
is not known — Bjron, The Deformed 
Tt ansformaJ 

Ar’m’d, the torch-bearer at Rothcrw ood 
— SirW Scott, leant, oe (lime, Richard I ) 

Ar’nold of Benthuv'en, disguised ns n 
Dcggar, and called “ Ginks ” — Beaumont 
and rietcher, T/ie Bcggat s Bush (1C22) 

Amoldo, son of Mclchtal, patnot of 
the forest cantons of Switzerland He 
v as in love with Mnthilde (3 st/l ), sister 
of Gessler, the Austnnn gov emor of the 
district When the tvrann} of Gessler 
drove the Swiss into rebellion, Amoldo 
joined the insurgents, but after the death 
of Gessler he married Matlnlde, whose 
life he had Eavedwhcn it was imperilled 
bv an avalanche — Rossini, Giwltclmo TUI 
(1829) 

Arnol'do, a genfemnn contracted to 
Ztno'cia, a chaste ladv, dishonourably 
pursued bv the gov emor, count Clodio — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Custom of 
the Country (1G47) 


Ar'nolphe (2 syl ), a man of w ealth, 
who has a crotchet about the proper train- 
ing of girls to make good w iv es, and tncs 
Ins scheme on Agnbs, whom lie adopts 
from a peasant’s hut, and whom he in- 
tends in time to make his wife She is 
brought up, from the ago of four v ears, 
m a country convent, where difference 
of sex and the conventions of society are 
whollj ignored, but when removed from 
the convent Agnes treats men like school- 
girls, nods to them fnmiliarl} , kisses 
them, and plnvs with them Being told 
bj her guardian tbntmnmed women have 
more freedom than maidens, she asks him 
to mnrrv her, however, a joung man 
named Horace falls in love with her, and 
makes her his wife, so Amolphe after all 
profits nothing bv his pains — Molibre, 
L'Tcolc dcs Femmes (1GC2) 

Dans ira petit couventloln de toufe pratique 

Je a fls flerer scion ma politique 

CTe^t-Adlre erdonnant quels rein* on emp’oicrolt 

Tour la rtndrc lillote auLont quU te pourrolt 

* Act i U 

Ar'not (And me), one of the v copun 
of the Balafrc fl tidovic Leslv] — Sir \1 
Scott, Quentin Durtcard (time, Tdward 
IV ) 

Aron'tens (4 si/I ), an Asiatic king, 
who joined lira Lgjptinn armament 
against tbo crus id era — Tasso, Jetusalcm 
Dctncicd (1575) 

Ar'oundight, the sword of sir Lan- 
celot of the Lake 

Arpa'sia, the betrothed of Monc'sG*, 
a Greek, but made bj constraint tbe bride 
of Baj'azet. sultan of lurkej Bajazct 
commanded MonCsCs to be bow -strung in 
the presence of Arpasin, to frighten her 
into subjection, but she died at the sight 
— N Rowe, Tamerlane (1702) 

Ar'rant Knave (Ah), a corruption 
of the Anglo-Saxon nearo-enupa (“great 
knave”) Similarlv, ncaro-bngd (“great 
fear”) , ncaro-<jrap (“great grip”) , ncaio- 
tcrcnce (“great deceit”), etc 

Ar'rot (Dame), the w easel m the beast- 
cpic of Reynard the Fox (1498) 

Arrow Festival (The), instituted 
bj Zoroaster to commemorate the flight 
of the arrow shot from the top of tlw 
Peak of Demavend, in Persia, with such 
miraculous prowess ns to reach the bnnl i 
of the Oxus, causing tbcwholc intervening 
count!} to be ceded to Persia 

Arrow shot a Mile Rohm Hood 
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and LitilcJohn “freqnentla shot an arrow 
a measured mile" (1700 jnrds) 

Tn lltlori Informs ns tluvf In one of Kobln Hood s pere 
Erinitlom attended byTIttl John ho went 1 3 dh e nt 
V hitbj \bbrr will! the ablmt Jllchnnl they wont to 

the t ip of the iibl^y nil 1 each of them shot mi arrow 
which fell not fvr from Width) lath and a pillar was $ct 
up by the nlbot uliere each arrow xns foam] l>oth 
fell more than a mea«ajrQd mile from Uie oW>cy — Chari 
ton /la org cf \\*hltbj JorV 11G. 

Al'saces (3 s>/l ), the palronamic 
name of the Persian kings, from Ar=aces, 
tJicir great monarch It was genemllj 
added to some distinctive name or appel- 
lation, as the Roman emperors added the 
name o£ Casar to their oi\n 
Cojns memorkc htinc honorem Parlhl trjbuemnt nt 
omnrs cxlnlc rc-.'is fuos Yr-Sclt uontlnc nunctipiut — 
Justin 11 storl i rtx PI tUpj fc r ill 

Arse'tos (3 Si// ), the aged eunuch 
aaho hrouglit up Clorinaa, and attended on 
her — lasso, Jcr t*alem DJucicd (lo7.i) 

Ai'taban, the drench tape of nobi- 
linra pride 

Ar'tamenes (3 sy! ) or Lo Giand 
Cyrus, a “ long-11 mded romance,” ba 
Mdlle &cndcri (1007— 1701) 

Artasam'mous, king of Utopia, 
married to Gris! miser aaliom lie wishes 
tn dia orcc for Distafll'nn But Distaflmn 
is betrothed to general Bombastfs and 
aahcn the general finds that his “fond 
one ’ prefers “ half a crown ’ to himself, 
he hates all the world, and challenges the 
whole race of man b\ hanging lus boots 
on a free and during am one to displace 
them 1 lie king, coming to the spot, reads 
the criilhngo, and cuts the boots down, 
w hereupon BombastCs falls on ln= maje^ta , 
and “kills him, ’in a theatrical sense, for 
the dead monarch, at the close of the bur- 
letta, 301ns id the dance, and promises, 
if the n idiencQ 111 e , “to die again to- 
morrow” — \\ B Rhodes, //ointustis 
/hi ioso 

Ar’tclnln Mur'tclula, the magic 
words which “To irtcen 11 w as required to 
pronounce when lie w islied to get ana 
specific object “into Ins suck ’ — A barque 
Legend (Sec Tom th x ) 

Av'tegnI or Arthegal ( 17 r), son of 
GorloTs prince of Cornu ill, stolen in 
mfuiira ba the fairies, and hrouglit up in 
Tain land Bnt’omart saw him in Venus s 
looking-glass, and fell in love with him 
She manned him, and became the mother 
of Aurelius Conan, from whom (through 
Cadwallader) the ludor dinasta derives 
descent Too wanderings of llritomart, 
iw u 1 ula kmdit-rrrant uid the impcr- 
fonntirn of chnstiti, is the -abject of J 


bk m of the Fat ry Queen , and tho 
achievements of sir Artcgal, as the im- 
personation of justice, is the subject of 
bk a 

Sir ArtegaVs first exploit was to decide 
to which claimant a Jiving woman be- 
longed Tins he decided according to 
Solomon’s famous judgment respecting 
“the hung and dead child” (canto 1) 
His next was to destroa tho corrupt 
practice of bribcra and toll (canto 2) 
His third aaas tho exposing of Brnggi- 
doccio and his follower Trompart (canto 
3) Ho had then to decide to avlnch 
brother a clicst of monev found nt sea 
belonged, w bother to Bracidas or Am'idns , 
he gna e judgment in fna our of the former 
(ennto 1) He then fell into the hands 
of Rad'igund queen of the Ama/ons, and 
aaas released ba Bntomnrt (cantos 5 and 
G), wbo killed Railigund (canto 7) llis 
last and greatest achievement aias the 
deliaernnce of Irc’na (Tithvul) from 
Grantorto (it$i//ioii), a\ hom he sleav 
(canto 12) 

N B — This rebellion aa-as that called tne 
earl of Desmond’s, in 1580 Before bk iv 
G, Artegal is spelt Arthegal, hut ncaer 
aftcru ards 

*** “Sir Artcgal” jsmoantforlord Gray 
of 11 llton, Spcn-er s friend He aa as sent 
tn laSO into Ireland ns lord-lieutenant, 
and the poet was Ins sccretara Ihc 
marnngc of Artegal avitli Bntomart 
means that the justice of lord Grnj avns 
united to purita of mind or perfect m- 
tegnta of conduct — Spenser, rat ry Queen, 
a (loOG) 

Arterms'ia, daughter of LagdSmis 
and queen of Carla 11 ith fiac ships she 
accompanied Xerxes in Ins mansion of 
Greece, and greatla distinguished herself 
in the battle of Snlumis ba her prudence 
and courage (This is not the Artemisia 
aaho huilt the Mnusolcum ) 

OiiTFialues ebo 

The f-mndn-jj or the ri1«j]onhn 

The CarLan Yrt ml La tnmRlnwar 

Tinnrson The rrinecss il 

Artcmis’ut, daughter of Hecntomnus 
nnd sister-wife of Mausu'lus Ajrte- 
mism avas queen of Cariu, nnd nt the 
death of her fraternal husband raised a 
monument to Ins memorv (called a mnu- 
solc'um), aalncli aaas one of the “Scaen 
11 onders of the 11 orhl ” It w as built bj 
four different nrclutccts Scopas, Timo- 
tlicus, I cochnrSs, and Bnixis 

Tbit tin !e tbe fnir nre matters irhlcb b Tin 
Fair YrternT La t ha I«nnd * dafntv tomb 
(Vi hen d nth took ber before the vorh was done 
Ynd *o l*rcft them of nil liojm? to come) 
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Arthm 's Shield, Pridvm Geoffrc) culls 
it Pnwen, and saj s it was adorned with 
the picture of the Virgin Mary — British 
History, ix 4 (1142) 

A> that ’s Spear, Rone Geoffrey calls it 
Ron It was made of ebony — Butish 
History ix 4 (1112) 

flla epere he nom an Iiondo iha Pon wes Ilnten 
Lnpnmon Brut (twelfth century) 

Arthur's Sicord, Fscal'ibur or Excal'iber 
Geoffre) calls it Calibnrn, and sajs it was 
made in the isle of Ayallon — Butish 
History , ix 4 (1142) 

The temper or his sword tho tried Escalabour 
The bicpte&r and the length of ftono Ills noble spea/ 
AVllhlndwfn his great shield 

llmj ton Polyolblon ii (1612J. 

Aithui s Bound Tabic It contained 
seats for 150 kmgbts Three yore re- 
sen ed, tuo for honour, and one (called 
the “ siege perilous ’’) for sir Galahad, 
destiued to achieve the quest of the 
sangreal If am one else attempted to 
sit ip it, his dcntli y ns the certain pern It) 
There is a table so called at Win- 
chester, and Ucurj nil sboyed it to 
Francois I ns the v erv table made b) 
Merlin for Uther the pendmgon 

AnJ for great Arthurs her Winchester prefers 
Vt hose old round table jot Fhevauntcth to be hire. 

M Drayton rolyolblon U (161 ) 

Aithur the hurlcsquc opera 

of Tom Thumb, has DoUnllolla for his 
queen, and Huncnnumca for his daughter 
11ns dramatic piece, b) Henry Fielding, 
the no-velist, yas produced m 1780, but 
was altered bv Kane 0 Hnra, autlior of 
Midas, about half a century later 

Artliur’B Harp), al yrte, y hicb forms 
a triangle with the Pole-star and Arcturus 

Dost thou know the star 

IV o call the Harp of Arthur * up In beaten 1 

Tennyson The bat Tournament 

Arthur’s Seat, the hill which oyer- 
hangs Tdinburgh 

£*or hunt the hloodhoands back to Arthur a «cat 
CL Unburgh ]? 

Bjron LngJlsh Bardt and Scotch Bcvieicers 

Arthurian Romances 
tuny Aithur and the Bound Tabic, a 
romance in v erse (109G) 

The Hoh / Oiaal ;in verse, 1100) 

TUurel or The Guardian of the Holy 
Graal, by Wolfram yon Eschcnbach 
Titurel founded the temple of Graalburg 
ns a shrine for the bol) graal 

The Bomaree of Bar zival, prince of the 
race of the kings of Graalburg, b) 
Wolfram of Escbenbnch (in verse) This 
romance yas translated into French b) 
t hretien de Troyes m 1170 It contains 
"» U1 8 ciglit-s) liable 


Launcclot of the Lake , by Ulrich of 
7azikovcn, contempornr) yith William 
Rufus 

Wiyalois or The Knight of the Wheel, 
b) Wimd of GraiTcnberg This ndven- 
turer leaves his mother m Syna, and 
goes m search of his fathef, a knight of 
the Round Table 

1'icam or The Knight of the Lion, and 
Erect, by Hartmann ion der Auc (thir- 
teenth century) 

Tristan and Tscult (m verse, In Master 
Gottfncd of Strashurg (thirteenth cen- 
tury) This is also the subject of Luc du 
Gasts prose Tomance, which yas mused 
b) Ehe de Borron, and turned into verse 
bv Thomas the Rh)mer, of Erceldoune, 
under the title of the llomancc of Tris- 
tram 

J leilyn Ambroisc, b) Robert de Borron 

Roman dis ditci scs Quctcs de SI Graal, 
by V alter Mapes (prose) 

’ A Life of Joseph of Arimathca, by 
Robert de Borron 

La Mort d’A> tur, by Walter Mnpcs 

2 he Idylls of the King, b) Tennyson, m 
blank -verse, containing “The Coming of 
Arthur,” “ Gareth and Lynette,” “ Geraint 
and Emd,” “Merlin and Vivien,” “Lan- 
celot and Elaine,” “The Holv Graal,” 
“ I’eleas and Ettarre” (2 syl ), ‘ r Tho Last 
Tournament,” “ Guinevere” (3 syl ), and 
“The Passing of Arthur,” which is the 
“ Mortc d’ Arthur” with an introduction 
added to it 

(Tho old Arthurian Romances have 
been collated and rendered into English 
b) sir Thomas Malon, m three parts 
Part i contains the carl) histor) of Arthur 
and the beautiful allegory of Garoth and 
Lmct , part u contains the adventures 
of sir Tristram , and part m the adven- 
tures of sir Launcclot, with the death of 
Arthur and his knights Sir Frederick 
Madden and J T Iv have also contributed 
to tho same senes of legends ) 

%* So in ccs o} the Arthm ion Romances 
The prose senes of romances called 
Arthunan, oye their ongm to 1 Hie 
legeudarv chronicles composed in Wales 
or Bnttnn) , snch as De Excidio Britannia 
of Gildas 2 The chronicles of Nennius 
(ninth ccntur) ) 3 Tho Armonc collec- 

tions of Walter [C.iJe'nnis] or Gauliter, 
archdeacon of Oxford 4 ’Hie ChronTcon 
sue Htstoria Bntonwn of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth 5 Floating traditions and 
metrical ballads and romances (See 
Cir tRUEarAGNC, M VnlXOGIOX ) 

Ar'tliuret (.Miss Seraphma the papist 
and Mas Angelica^, two sisters m sir 
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W Scott’s no% cl called Rcdgaunllct 
(time, George III ) 

Arts {The fine) and Genius Sir 
Walter Scott was wholly ignorant of 
pictures, and quite indifferent to music 
Rogers felt no pleasure in paintings, and 
music gave him positive discomfort Sir 
Robert Peel detested music Byron and 
Tasso eared nothing for architecture, and 
Byron had no ear for music Mde de 
Stall could not appreciate scenery Pope 
and Dr Johnson, like Scott and Byron, 
had no ear for music, and could scarcely 
discern one tune from another , Pope 
preferred a street organ to Handel’s 
Messiah 

Ar'turo (lord Arthur Talbot), a 
cnialierndianced toFlvi'ra“ the puritan,” 
daughter of lord Walton On the da% 
appointed for the wedding, Arturo has to 
aid Enrichctta ( Henrietta , v-idow of 
Charles I) in her escape, and Elvira, 
supposing he is eloping with a rnal, 
temporarily loses her reason On his 
return, Arturo explains the circumstances, 
and they vow neier more to part At 
this juncture Arturo is arrested for treason, 
and led away to execution , but a herald 
nnnoum.es the defeat of the Stuarts, and 
free pardon of all political offenders, 
thereupon Arturo is released, and marries 
“ the fair pnntan ” — Bellini’s opera, I 
Puntam (1834) 

Ar’turo [Bucki Alt] So Frank Hayston 
is called in Donizetti’s opera of Lucia di 
Lammcrnioor (1835) (Sec Hayston ) 

Ar'undel, the steed of sir Bens of 
Southampton, guen him by his wife 
Josinn, daughter of the king of Armenia 
— Drayton, Polyolbion , n (1G12) 

Arundel Castle, called Magounce 
(2 syl) 

Bho [A nflldcs) camo to a castle that was called Mn 
fcoancc and now Is called ArundeU in Southsca.— Sir T 
Malory, Ihitory of Pnncc Arthur ii 118(1-170) 

Ar'valan, the wicked son of Keha'mn, 
slain by Lador'lad for attempting to 
dishonour his daughter Kail'jal (2 si/l ) 
/liter this, his spirit became the relent- 
less persecutor of the holy maiden, but 
holiness and chastity triumphed oier sin 
and lust Thus when Kaih al was taken 
to the bow er of bliss in paradise, An alan 
borrowed the dragon-car of the witch 
LoPrnnitc (3 syl ) to carry her off , but 
■when the dragons came in Bight of the 
holy place they were unable to mount, 
and went perpetually downwards, till 
Annlan vas dropped into an ice-nit of 


perpetual snow When he presented 
himself before her in the temple of Jaga- 
naut, she set fire to the pagoda And 
when he caught the maiden waiting for 
her father, who was gone to release the 
glendoyeer from the submerged city of 
Baly, Baly himself came to her rescue 

* Help help Kebnma I help I he cried. 

But Baly tarried not to abide 
Tltat mightier power With irresistible feet 
Ho stampt and clett the earth It opened wide 
And gave him way to hb own Judgment seat. 

Down like a plummet to the world below 
Ho sank to punishment desen ed and endless woo 

EouthCy Curse of Kchama xvIL 12 (1805) 

Arvi'da ( Punce ), a noble fnend of 
Gustavns Yasa Both Arvida and Gus- 
tavus are in love with Chnsti'na, daughter 
of Christian II king of Scandinavia 
Christian employs the prince to entrap 
Gustavus, but when he approaches him 
the better instincts of old friendship and 
the nobleness of Gustavus prevail, so thnt 
Arvida not only refuses to betray his 
friend, but even aoandons to him all 
further m airy m the lore of Christina — 
H Brooke, Gustavus Yasa (1730) 

Amnr'agus, the husband of Do rigen 
Aurelius tried to win her lov e, but Dongen 
made answer that she would never listen 
to his suit till the rocks that beset the 
coast were removed, “and there n’is no 
stone y-seen ” By the aid of magic, 
Aurelius caused all the rocks of the coast 
to disappear, and Dorigen’s husband 
insisted that she should keep her word 
When Aurelius saw how sad she was, and 
was told that she had come in obedience 
to her husband's w ishes, he said he would 
rather die than injure so true a wife and 
noble a gentleman — Chaucer, Cantci bury 
Tales ("The Franklin’s Tale,” 1388) 

(This is substantially the same as 
Boccaccio’s tale of Dianora and Gilbci to, 
day x 5 See Di vxoua ) 

AruPagus, y ounger son of Cym'belme 
(3 syl ) king of Britain, and brother of 
Guidc'nus The two in early childhood 
were kidnapped by Bela'nus, out of re- 
vengeforbeingunjustly banished, and were 
brought up by lnm in a cave When they 
were grown to manhood, Belanus, having 
rescued the king from the Romans, was 
restored to favour He then introduced 
the two young men to Cymbeline, ami 
told their story , upon w Inch the king was 
rejoiced to find that his two sons whom 
he thought dead were both lmng — 
Shakespeare, Cymbeline (1G05) 

Aryan Languages (2 Ac)— 

1 Snnsknt, whence Hindnstanyp, 

2 Zend, „ Persian 
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8 

4 


5 

G 


Greek, whcnceRomnic 
Latin, ,, Italian, Trench, Spanish, 
Portuguese, II nlinchinn 


(Jiomanci.) 

Keltic, ,, Welsh, Irish, Gaelic 

Gothic, ,, Teutonic, English, Senn- 

din'u tan 

Slavonic, ,, European Russian, and 
Austrian 


As YouLxkelt.acomedj In Shake- 
speare One of the I rench dukes, being 
driven from his dukedom b\ Ins brother, 
v ent with ccrtnm followers to the forest 
of Ard n n, where thca In ed a free and easy 
life, chiefia occupied in the chase The 
deposed duke had one d nightcr, named 
Rosalind, aahom the usurper kept at 
court ns the companion of his oivn 
daughter Celia, nnd the two cousins were 
aer} fond of each other \t a wrestling 
match Ro= ilmd fell mloae with Orlando, 
who threw Ins antagonist, a giant and 
professional athlete The usurping dul e 
(Frederick) now banished her from the 
court, but her cousin Celia resoL ed to go 
to Arden with her, so Rosalind in hoi s 
clothes (under the name of Gammed), nnd 
Celia as a rustic maiden (under the name 
of Alie'na), star‘cd to fiud the deposed 
duke Orlando being dria en from home 
bj his elder brother, also went to the 
forest of Arden, nnd w as taken under (ho 
duke s protection Here he met the 
ladies, nnd a double marriage was the 
result — Orlando married Rosalind, nnd 
lus elder brother Ob' cr married Coin 
Hie usurper retired to a religious hoiree, 
and the deposed dul c wis restored to lus 
dominions — (1508 ) 

Asaph So Tate calls linden in 
Absalom and AUntophel 

V bile Judah* throne ami Hon s rock stand tut 
The song of Asaph and hit fame shall hut. 

rnrt IU 

A*aph (St), a British [i c lla.k/i] 
monk of thesi\th Centura, abbot of Llan- 
Ela-a, which changed its name to St 
A=aph, in honour of luin 

S bl bops ran she bring of which her *alnts hill bo 
As Asaph who first jruc that name unto thnt w 

Drnvton po pot bio tt xxiv (lc^) 

Asoal'apllos, son of Acheron, turned 
nto an owl for tilc-tclling nnd tr}ing to 
“’)ke mischief — Ora ' PabK 

i s sct'nio, son ofdonllcnriqno(2sy/ ), 
The ic corned \ called Thi Spanish Curate , 
ce deoumont and Fletcher (1G22) 

romnr s e£l P al t nr As'ariKtrf, an enormous 
Uirtt,^ feet high, a\ho earned off sir 

ute> c 5 ’* 113 aufe los'inn, Ins sword Morglaa, 


nnd lus stec-d Ar undcl, under Iis arm 
Sir Bens afterwards mndc Ascnpart Ins 
slave, to run beside his horse The cfliga 
of sir Beats is on the cita gates of South- 
ampton — Draa ton, Po!ijo>bion, n (1012) 

He was n man whose hnjw st-atirre thew# alnrw* an I 
bulk would Iiavc ciwIM him to enact Co! brand ** 

Vaca part,** or nny other plant of rammer without nWt 3 
him* If nearer to ben ren ere a bj theallitudoofacho; lit*— 
Str M 

Tluw A parts, men bis enough to throw 
CharlusCrosj or a bar 

Dr Donne {1JT3-1G3!) 

Tims mutated ba Tope (1G8S-1714) — 

Each nnn an \«eap.art of itren-th to fm 
I or quoit* both Temple JUr and Charing Oo 

Ascrrc’an Sage, or Ascnrun poit, 
Hesiod, arho was bam at A>-cra, mBmo'tia 
Virgil calls him “The Old V'cra-un ” 

Ilea tlbl dint olamos on aedpe 'lusru 
\ creo qu ante 

rd \u ro 

As'obio (i s’/l ), Irrdigion personified 
in Thi Purple iJand (1G .3), ba Phineas 
Fletcher (canto an ) He lmd four sons 
F 'makcus (3 s'jt ) 
and Hj, pouasa , 
poet ‘ (Greek, 

astbcia, “ impicta ”) 

AseVges (3 «y I ), Ln'cia imisncss per- 
sonified One of the four son-- of Anng'- 
mis (nichastiti/), his three brothers being 
Maxkiis(ndu/h?n/),Pornci'iis(/o> mution), 
nnd Acnth'nru' Seeing his brother Por- 
nems fall b} the spear of Pnrtlicn'ia 
(maidenly chastity), Aselgts ni'lies for- 
ward to natngc lus death, lint the martial 
maid caught him with her 'pear, and 
tos-ed him so high l the air “that he 
hnrdla knew arhithor his course avas 
bent’ Hlreck, intemperate, 

avmton ’) — Plnncns rietclier, Tnc Pm pit 
Island, \i (IGJ.j) 

As'en, stnctla speaking, are onl} the 
three gods nest m rank to the tavelvc 
male \sir, but the aaord is not mi- 
frcqnentla u«ed for the Scandmaaann 
deities gcncnills 

As’gard, the fortress of the Asir or 
Scandinavian deities It is sitnatc in 
the centre of the nma orso, nnd is accessible 
otila ba the rumboaa bndge ( lltfrost ) 
The riur is Aomor, oa crsliadoaved ba 
the famous a-b tree Igdrnsil' 

As'gil s Translation Tohn A'gill 
aarote a book on the possibilita of man 
bcm., translated into eternal life avitbout 
tasting death The book in 1707 wa» 
condemned to be burnt ba the common 
hangman 

Here no depending npon onwom-n in my country 
nnd a man may as siMj tract to Asjtfl a tranJation 03 to 
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ASPA1IA 


his no 4 msnyiojj CtulIIrre Tj*c 

Bwslx 9 jf 112(1“^) 

Asll'field (Panr^r), a truly John 
Bull fanner, tender-hearted, noble-minded 
but home!' , generous but hot-tempered 
Tie lores ms daughter Susan ruth the 
lore of a woman His favounfe ex- 
pression js “Ilehnre prath," and he 
himself alrnrs tries to do so Ilis 
daughter Susan mimes Itobcrt Uandr, 
the c tm of sir Abel Hnndr 

D, iTTif Ashuld. tlie farmers wife, wlioso 
llu no m is a neighbouring firmer named 
Grundy What Mrs Grundr will tar 
or what Mr- Grundr will think or do is 
dame Aslifield’s decalogue and go-pel too 

Swan WtM, daughter of farmer anil 
dame A«hfield — Thorn Morion, ^jynl 
the Pk , /h (17(M-l;v.S) 

AsliTord (/- t"i\ “ a wi c, good 
man coati n*ed to be ]>oor ' — Crnbbe, 
J'tyisLt ^1507) 

Ash'tnroth a general munc for nil 
Srrian goddesses (bee Asiom.Tir ) 
fr*r?J l_> I ^n*n’ rant! 

O f Ua>«jh eui f Uitan'li tho \ m I* 

TL-^r JWln n* 

J*ant M r Lcr* i J 

Ash'ton (Sr Wittnm), the lord 
leeper of Sco land, and father of I ucy 
Ashton 

Lady El i’u > r A'W n, r-ifc of sir W il- 
liam 

Co > m i 'l Sl.rlto Do jins .1 Won, clde-t 
son of sir W illiom 

L'i'u JeJS/o-, daughter of or William, 
betrothed to Lotrir (the master of J!a\en=- 
wood) b it being compelled to marn 
1'ranlvil utton^l urdof Unci law) -botrics 
to murder bun in the bnd il chamber, and 
becomes insane Lucr die-, but the bird 
reco ers — Sir AV Seott, The Jlndu nr 
f oirmcrtH r tor (turn, AA illinm III ) 

(Tin- lin*= been mnae the subject of an 
opera by l)oni?ctti, called Jvm <li J r/i - 
inn moor, 38J5 ) 

Asia, the wife of that Pharaoh who 
brought up Mo cs bhc was the daughter 
of Mo/ahtm — Sale, Korun, x\ note* 

rlsu, v ife of that Pharaoh who knew 
not Jo-epli Her husband tortured her 
for belienn 0 in Moses , but she wan 
taken alne into paradise — ''ale, Al 
Jioriin, Kri note 

Mahomet savg “ Among w omen four 
have been perfect Asm, wife of Fha- 
rmh, Marr, daughter of Imran, hha- 
dijah, the prophets first wife, and 
rutitm, ins own daughter ” 

iiB'ir, the twelve cnief gods of bcandi- 


navmn mythology — Odin, Thor, Baldr, 
Niord, Fre\, Ty r, Bragt, Hcandall, 
A'idnr, Vali, Ullur, and Forseti 

Sometimes the goddesses — Fnggn, 
Frevja, Idu'nn, and bagn, are ranked 
amongst the Asir also 

As'madai (7 s’/l ), the same ns Asmo- 
dc'us (1 cyl ), the lustful and destroying 
angel, who robbed Sara of her sc\ cn hus- 
bands (To-’nl in 8) Milton makes him 
one of the rebellious ingcis overthrown 
b\ Lrul and l.a'plinel llume anas the 
word means “the dt iioi,a ' — 1'aiadr-t 
Aoif, \ l J(i> (IGo'i) 

Asinodo'us (t * il ), the demon of 
a amts and dris-, called in the Inlmud 
“ km„ of the denis ” As “dress’ is 
one of the bitterest esih of modern life, 
tt i- termed "the Vsmodeus of domestic 
peaet a phrase employ ed to c'-press nn\ 
“skeleton ’ m the lioti-c of a pmatc 
fntmh 

In the book of To-bit \smodcus falls in 
loic with b in, daughter of Ilag'uel, and 
nu'es the sticre-«i\c deaths of sc\cn 
husbands each on lus brul il nigh*, but 
mien fyira married lobit, Asmndeus 
was dmen in'o 1 „ypl by n clnrm made 
of the heart nml liter of a fish burnt on 
perfumed a-hc- 

(Milton throws the accent on the third 
pil , lcnn\son on the second ) 

I rj cr i r*v c 1 

TIa» \jfiux t *Jtl» Hit* fl li) fume 

Ml? oi,/ari ise ii ]G:v 
UjvIiIom ami l m -d ir* cvvht nt no 

•'t sltrira n 'iljhui 

A^irmck ir, a “diablo bon-homme,” 
with more gaiety than nmliec , not tlio 
lea't Id c MephtstophclCrt lie ts the 
companion of Cle’ofis, whom he carries 
through the mr, and shows him the inside 
of houses, wl ere they see what is being 
done in nmatc or sccrcci without being 
•■cen Although Atmiodcus is not niulig- 
mnl, set with nil his wit, acuteness, and 
plna ful malice, we neier forget the fiend 
even when lie is most engaging 

(bucltwas the popularity of the Dmhlc 
IloifaiT, tfint two young men fought u 
duel in a bookseller’s shop o\cr the only 
remaining cope, an incident worth a to be 
rc< ordtd hi Asmodcus himself ) 

Mir* \u»tcn sltrrn Jti nidi a plume of d">niK fw. life 
A* A nucleus trot if J iirL-^nt could he jcniorc tho renjf of 
nunf an Ln^ll fi hemp — 1 ncyc Hr it Vrt I omanr c* ** 

Aso'tus, Prodigality pcrsomfiul in 
The Putph. Island (1(>'I8), by Phincas 
rlctehcr, fully described in canto 1111 
(Greek, awfos, “ a profiigute ”) 

Aspa’tia, a maiden (lie urv ideil of 
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ill-fortune nnd -wretchedness She is the 
troth-plight wife of Annntor, but Anun- 
tor, nt the king’s request, marries 
E\ nd'no (3 syl ) Women point w ith 
scorn nt the forsaken Aspntm, but she 
benTS it all with patience The pathos of 
her speeches is most touching, nnd her 
death forms the tragical ei ent whicli 
gi\c« name to the drama — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Maid's Tragedy (1G10) 

Asphal'tic Pool {The), the Dead 
Sea, so called from the asphalt or bitu'- 
mcn abounding in it The nver Jordan 
empties itself into this “ pool ” — Milton, 
Paiadise Lost, i 411 (lGGo) 

As'phodel, in the language of flow ers, 
means “regret ” It is said that the spirits 
of the dead sustain themsehes with the 
roots of this flower It was planted b\ 
the ancients on graves, nnd both Thco- 
philus nnd Pliny state thnt the ghosts 
beyond Acheron roam through the mea- 
dows of Asphodel, in order if possible to 
reach the waters of Lethe or Obliuon 
The Asphodel was dedicated to Pluto 
Longfellow strangely enough crowns lus - 
angel of death with amaranth, with w hich 
the “ spirits elect bind their resplendent 
locks,” nnd his angel of life with aspho- 
del, the flower of “ regret” and emblem 
of the grave 

Ho who wore the ciWh of Asphodels 

I*n1d7 My errand Is not dent h hut life 

[ljutj The angel with the nnmmnthlno wreath 

W hi pered a word thnt had a sound like death, 

1 ongfeWow The Tico A ngclt 

As'pramont, n place mentioned by 
Ariosto m his 0> lando Fin toso, w the 
department of the Meuse (1516) 

Jousted In Aspraniont and Montolban [Montauban[ 
Milton Paradise Lost L 533 (1G6^J 

As'pramcmte (3 syl ), m sir W 
Scott’s Count Ilobcrt of Fans (time, 
Rufus) 

2 he old knight, father of Brenhilda 

Tie lady of Aspramonte, the knight’s 
w ife 

Brenhilda of Aspramonte, their daugh- 
ter, wife of count Robert 

As'rael or Az'iael, an angel of 
death He is immeasurable in height, 
insomuch that the spnee oetw cen his cy es 
equals n 70,000 day s’ jonmej — Moham- 
medan Mythology 

Ass (An), emblem of the tribe of 
Issarlinr In the old church at Totnes is 

stone pulpit, dn ided into compartnierts, 
ning shields decorated with the 


several emblems of the Jewish tribes, ot 
which this is one 

Issachar la a Btrong ass, couching down between t^o 
burdens, — Gen. xllx. 14 

Ass Three of these nmmals are b\ 
different legends admitted into beaten 

1 The ass on which Christ rode on IIis 
journey to Jerusalem on the da) of palms 

2 The ass on which Balaam rode, and 
which reproted the prophet, “speaking, 
with the toicc of a man ” 3 The ass of 
Aaz'is queon of Sheba or Saba, who came 
to visit Solomon (See Amwvls, p 40 ) 

Ass’s Tai s Midas was chosen to decide 
a trial of musical skill between Apollo 
and Pan The Phr)gmn king gave his 
\erdict in favour of Pan, whereupon 
Apollo changed his cuts to those of an 
ass. The sonant who used to cut the 
king’s hair, discovering the deformity, 
was afraid to whisper the secret to any 
one, hut not being able to contain himself, 
dug a hole in the earth, and, putting his 
mouth into it, cried out, “ Kang Midns 
has ass’s ears ” Ho then filled up the hole, 
and felt relieved Tenn) son nml es the 
barber a woman 

I^o lhcllcr thin tlie dime 

Tint whispered As.e3 cars j>/c] among the sedge 
My Bister 

The Princess IL 

As'sad, son of Cnmnrnl'znman nnd 
Hnintnl'nefous (5 syl ), nnd half-brother 
of Amgind (son of Cnmnrnlznmnn and 
Badourn) Each of tho two mothers 
concerned a base passion for the other’s 
son, and when the \oung men repulsed 
their ndnnces, accused them to their 
father of gross designs upon their honour 
Camnrnlznmnn commanded lus \izier to 
put them both to death , but instead of 
doing so, he conducted them out of the 
cit) , nnd told them not to return to their 
father’s kingdom (the island of Ebony) 
Tlicv wandered on for ten dn)s, when 
Assad went to a city m sight to obtain 
prousions Here he was entrapped b) an 
old iire-wors hippe^ who offered him hos- 
pitalit), but cast him into a dungeon, in- 
tending to offer him up a human victim 
on tho “mountain of lire ” Hie ship in 
which he was sent being druen on the 
coast of queen Mnrgmnn, Assad was sold 
to her ns a sla\ e, but being recaptured w ns 
carried back to bis old dungeon Here 
Bosta'nn, one of the old man’s daughters 
took pity on him, and released him, and 
e-e long Assad married queen Mnrgmnn, 
while Amgind, out of gratitude, married 
Bostnnn — Authian Nujnts (“Amgind and 
Assad ”) 

As'sidos, a plant in the country oi 1 
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Preslcr John It not on!v protects the 
wearer from c\ 1 ! spirits, hut forces c\ en 
spirit to tell its business 

Assiso (m feudal times), foute chose 
qui Ion n sue user ct nocnustumer et 
deliverer cn cour du roi°umc — Citf eLs 
Asns- * 

Astag'oras, n female fiend, who has 
the po rcr of raisin’ storms — Ins.o, 
Jcrjsilcm Dili end (1 >7o) 

Astar’te (3 r yt ), the Phoenician 
moon-goddess the Ae'orefh of the 
Smans 

art*h the - 

Cam - - A trreth tr’ v,n tlit 1 

X«lane rjw i ofl c*Ypn with ert w ! fcmi. 

(i ot T'arjJiIo^ Ia ir - l (If >3 J. 

Ad'ailc (2 s/I), m attend in* on the 
pnnce'3 Anna Comne'm — Sir "U Scott, 
Count R'Jrrl of Pari> (time, Rufus) 

-ls'rr/e (2 or " si// ) beloved In Mnn- 
fred — Bvron, l/atir red 

"N f th ''V c ri rc£ si fnn> rr* — 

p-l r in fnJnrr { j yL'-t rWoce-J l 1 Cl In ?> r 
T*Tir } t f*i rb l \ to r rt't «r-* U"R In * r>' i- ttf »* tow 
and v t a c*~-nfr-'3 t jf j a* v*t?i tnor^o* tnn?> e. 

a JL-rij: <*rf Lr~ ti fc x »-\ tv m) o' 

ta a Lit* h* titn, Wirt. us In VI tl * turn] #tl k* cl a 
jriAit *hh C.tc-1 rXu'* a |<a iV rrt-*. jrrca.ln» 
li'-ith j_J ~U "tf J <■ trrltr —I r r \\ 1 n 
(- *"M TU J J j AC w t Ills II- 'j o con rj l**rl 
p/)/) The LV.a- Aaiaite* ro OIL •*> [jJ<L > ) 

As'tery, a m mph in -the train of 
Terns , the lightc.-* of foot and mo't 
active of nil One dm the gothics* 
walking abroad with her mmpbs, bide 
them t,o gather flower* A-terv gathered 
most of rtll , but \mL, in a fit of 
jealous , turned licr iuto a bu'tcrtlv, nnd 
tlircir the tinners into the wings Since 
tl cn nil butterflies hare home wings of 
mam gav colour^ — Spenser, Hue potmos 
or the lSut’crJuJs J'd*t (lVO) 

A6'tolat, Guildford, in ‘hirrev 

Astol'pho, the I ngli-.li comm of 
Onnndo , lus father ms Oiho He was 
i gTca* boaster, but wn* generous, cour- 
teous, go, nnd smgulaflv handsome 
Adolphowas carried toAlci'm’sisleonthc 
bne! of a whale , nnd when Mcina tired 
of him, she changed hun into a nn rtlc 
tree, but Melim disenchanted lnm 
A^tolpho de condcd into the lnforml 
Tcgions , lie nho went to the moon, to 
cure Orlando of Ins madness In bringing 
bad his lost nts in n phial —Ariosto, 
Orlando Funo o (151 fit 

AsUpho's Horn 'i ins horn vss (he 
gift of .Logistilla 'Whatever man or 
beast heard it, ras rei/ed vvitii insLint 


panic, nnd bemme nn easv captive — 
A no. to, Oilaido rurioso, vm 

Astolphos Bool, The same fmrv 
gave* lnm a booh, v Inch would direct 
him nnghl m all Ins jonmejungs, nnd 
pvc lnm nnv other information he re- 
quired — Ariosto, Orlando Htrioso, vm 

As'ton { So Tacdb), a cavalier dnnng 
the Commonwealth , one of the partisans 
of the late 1 ing — Sir A\ Scott, TTootf- 
s J oc ! (period, Commonwealth) 

As'ton (L'ui u_o) So Ilcnry Ashton 
is called in Donizetti’s opera of Lucia di 
fanmit moor (1SJ5) (See Ashton ) 

As'fcorax, king of Pnplios nnd 
brother of the princess CoJis — Beaumont 
and 1 leteher, 7 hi. lAid looser (before 
IBIS) 

As'toreth, the goddess-moon of 
Svrinn nn tlmlogv called bv Jeremiah, 
" flic Queen of Heaven," nnd bv the 
I’liu meians, “ Vstar'te " (See Ashti- 

1 OT1I ) 

NV ah tl *-tc (f ip ft© f ^^'Trr»] In tmoj> 

C nt* l t h when I'rl h/a j,j nJ <d 
A Alt qhCfn < \ r-\»*n vls\i ac ernt 
Mil on Puraatte Lo f l <Z$ 

(''I ilton docs not nlwavs preserve Ihp 
diTercnee between Ashtnrotli nnd Asto- 
rcth , fo- he sped s of the "mooned 
Ashtaroth, heaven h nueen nnd mother ") 

As'ti agon, the philosopher and great 
phv -lcinn, bv whom Gondibert and his 
iriends were cured of tlie wounds re- 
ceived in the faetion tight, stirred up by 
prince O-wald Astragon had n splendid 
iibrar and niu=cuni One room was 
called “ Great X iture’s Office,” another 
" IstVure = Xuricrv and the lilwarv vvas 
cillcd ‘Tlie Alonmncnt of Vanished 
Mind ” Astragon (the poet sav g) dis- 
covercd the loadstone nnd its me m 
navigation lie had one child, Bertlin, 
who loved duke Gondibert, and to whom 
■die vies promised m mnrnnge The talc 
being unnnishcd, the sequel is not known 
— Sir M Davenant, Gondibii t (died 
IGGh) , 

Astro’a, Mrs Aphra Helm, nn 
nu(hore o s She published the storv of 
Briuca Oroonola (died IGSfi) 

The tizgc now loo-vlj* don Ajtrra 

Tope 

Astree (2 si/l ), a pastoral romance 
bv Honorc D'Urfd ( I GIG), verj rcle- 
bmted for giving birth to the pastoral 
school, which had for a time an over- 
whelming power on literature, dress "n/ 
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amusement 0 Pastoral romance had re- 
appeared m Portugal full srstv vears 
previouslv in the pastoral romance of 
Montemav cr caUcd Diana (1552) , and 
Ijongos, fn the fifth centurv, had pro- 
duced a beautiful prose pastoral called 
The Loves of Daphnis and Chloc , but 
beth these pastorals stand alone, while 
that of D Urfd is the beginning of a 
long senes 

Astrmger, a falconer Shakespeare 
introduces an astnngcr m Alt's 1 ! ’elt that 
J'nds Well, net a sc 1 (From the I rcnch 
austour, Latin austcreus, “a goshaw k ”) 
A “gentle astnngcr” is a gentleman 
falconer 

t usually call a falconer who 1 ceps that Lir d of 
hawk [tlie go huvrk} nn Durtringcr — Cowell, Lav 
Dictionary 

As'tro-fiamman'te (5 syl ), queen 
of the night The word means “firaimg 
star” — Mozart, Da. Zaub r 'i flute (1791) 

Astionomer (The), in Ra*sctas, an 
old enthusiast, who believed lumstlf to 
hare the control and direction of the 
■weather lie leaves Inline his succes'or, 
la t implores him not to interfere w ith 
the constituted order 

I hare posse— ed nid he to Imlac fir fixe >enrs 
the rcgoLitton or the went! er and the dLlnbutiun of the 
t/*aous the fiun hit listened to nvr d t it J aid j-i cd 
from trop f c to trop b> im direction the clou 1 nr my 
crJI lA»e i>oured their waters and the Nile hua over 
flawed at my command I liave restrained the ra-e of 
the Dc"'5tsir nrd miuga cd the ftnojr of the Cnb The 
winds nlune bare hitlierto re used m* aathonty 

I tun the fir* or hnman beings to whom this trust has 
been imparted.”— Dr John_on Tost las xlL—rlul (1 Ztij 

As'trophel, Sir Tlnlip Sidney 

Phil Sid mnv be a contraction of plnlos 
eidus, and the Latin stilus being changed 
to the Greek ash on, we get astion p/ulos 
(“star-lover’ ) The “'tar’ he loved 
was Penelope Devercux, whom he calls 
Stella (“suir ’), and to whom he was 
betrothed Spenser wrote a poem called 
Astrophcl, to the memorj of sir Philip 
Sidncv 

T> *• 

r 

Er 

Astyn'ome (4 *yl ) or Chrysels, 
daughter of Chrvses pnc°t of Apollo 
Mhen Lvrncssus -was taken, Astvnome 
fell to the share of Agamemnon but the 
father begged to be allowed to ransom 
her Agamemnon refused to comply, 
whereupon the priest invoked the anger 
of his patron gbd, and Apollo sent a 
plague into the Grecian camp This was 
the cau°e of contention between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, and forms the 
subject of Homer - epic called The Tha l 


As'wad, son of Shedod king of Ad, 
lie wns sated alive when the angel of 
death destrojed Shednd and all his sub- 
ject' because he shored mere) to a camel 
which had been hound to a tomb to 
starve to death that it might sene its 
master on the dav of resurrection — 
Sonthcv , Thalaba the Destroyer (1797) 

Asylum Chns'ti. So England u as 
called b\ the Cammrds during the 
scandalous religious persecutions of the 
“ Grand Monnrque ’ (Loins XIV ) 

Atabalipa, the last emperor of 
Peru, subdued ha Pizarro, the Spanish 
general Milton refers to him in Tata- 
dise Lost, si 409 (1G65) 

At'ala, the name of a novel by 
Francois Rene Chateaubriand It was 
published in 1S01, and created universal 
admiration Like his novel called Ilcnc, 
it was designed as nn episode to his 
Creme du Chi istianismc His wanderings 
through the primeval woods of North 
America are described in Atala and Rend 
also 

(Ibis has nothing to do with Aliita, 
king of the Huns, nor w ith Athnhe (queen 
of Judah), the subjec 1 ’ of Racine s great 
tragedv ) 

Atalanta, of Arcadia, wished to 
remain single, and therefore gave out 
that she w ould mnrrv no one who could 
not outstrip her in running , but if anv 
challenged her and lost the race, he was 
to lose his life Ilippom'encs won the 
race bv throwang down golden apples, 
which Atalanta kept stopping to pick up 
V ilhom Moms has chosen this for one 
of Ins talcs in karlhly Paradise (March) 

In fJiort, he thus appeared like another Atalanta.— 
Comtej^c I> Aunoy Fairy Talcs ( Fcrtcnio ” 1C2-) 

AtaliToa, the men of Peru, most 
dcnrlj beloved bv his subject', on whom 
Pizarro makes w nr An old man savs of 
the inca — 

The virtues of our monarch alike Eeeure to Mm the 
nfF’ction of lus pcoj Ie and the ftenign regard of 1 ea\en. 
— Sheridan Fi arro 11 4 (from Fotrehue) (1"99' 

Atba'ra or Bfar / Bivcr cilletl the 
‘ dark mother of rgvpt" (Sec Rt.ack 
R ivnn ) 

Ate (2 syl ), godde=s of revenge 

Vi ith him along Is come the mother queen 
An Ate Irvine him to and ctnfu 
Shakc^r*^ Lino act ii. 1 

Ale (2 si it ), “ mother of debate and 
all dissension,” the fnend of Duessa 
She squiii’ ed, lied with a false tongue, 
and maligned even tlie best of beings 
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Her abode, “ f-*r under ground bird b\ 
tLc gites of hell "is described at Ienirtli 
in bk i\ 1 When sir Biandnmonr .ns 
challenged In Braggndoccio (canto 1), 
the terns of the contcJ ' ere that tbe 
conqueror should line “Floriincl,” nnd 
(be other “the old hag Ate,” "who v-as 
i! rrayo to ride beside btm till he could 
pass her off to another — Spenser, dairy 
Vi vu, n (1WG) 

Atell'an Fables (TLc), m Latin 
AhlWna /a!u hr, a specie- of farce per- 
formed bi the ancient Ho nans, and 'O 
called from Atclla in Campania Thei 
differed from comcih hec-au:e no mn^is- 
trues or persons of rank vere in'rodurca , 
thei differed from the i i'- manor or 
ftnre drama, bemuse doniesMc life ivns 
not represented in tliem , nnd thei differed 
from the ?m> u *, beciu'c there t\ as nathcr 
luffocmen nor nlialdri Thei nero not 
performed hi profC'Sional actors, but bi 
roman citizens of rank, ircre i ntten 
in the O-coo language, nnd nerc di— 
tmgtn-neJ for their re'ined hun our 

T)7 v T tcrjyw* to I* d'*rriljr cVriw*! f*r> m O-t 
“ c f c*-( JJ ru c ll •* At»- u*n JaUes.— *£I V T « 

//rctna, 

A'tha, a countn in Connaught, n Inch 
for a time Ird its onn chief, and <on e- 
imies u-urped the throne of Ireland 
Thu- Co rbar (lord of Athaj usurped the 
throne, but ivas dissra.rd hi Tinpal ulio 
restored Cnrnr ) mg of Ulster 'ihe war 
of Tingnl mui Cairlrr is the subjot of 
the O- lame poem 71 n'ora, to called 
from the pal"ce of that name Acre 
Cairhar mnrdered ! mg Coni nc ldie 
king- of the Jir-bf Ignore called “lords 
of Atba — Oeroa 

Atb'alic (3 syl ), daughter of Ahab 
and fciabel and mfe of Jurtin king of 
ludali She mn"arrtd all the remnant 
of the I oa-t of I)ai id, but to-'h t cape d, 
and pi v eeiir- often ards nas pr< claimed 
ling' Athalie, rtlracted In the shouts, 
vert to the temple, nnd vras 1 died hi 
the moli Tins forms the subject nnd 
title of Racine's, c/.rf'-dVum (16*11), 
nnd Tens Mdtlc Rachel ° great part 

(Lncmc’s tragcdi of Athako, queen of 
Judah trust not be confounded mlh 
Corneille s tragedi of Atitla, 1 ing of the 
Hun-) 

Atheist’s Tragedy ( /Tie), by Cvnl 
Tourneur The “atheist." is iJ’Aimille, 
irho murders his brother Montferrcrs for 
his estates — (Seventeenth centum,) 

Ath'elstaae (3 srjL), sumnmed “The 


Unreadi,” thane of Coningsbuigh — Sir 
IV Scot,, Jianho- (nine, Richard 1 ) 

* r * “ Unreadi ’ does not mean unpre- 
ixihd hut injudicious (from Anglo-Saxon, 
ran/, “uisdom, counsel”) 

Athe'na ( fund) once meant “the air," 
but in Homer this godde-s is tho repre- 
sentatneof cmc prudence and nnlitari 
skill , the armed protectress of states 
and citic- 

Atho'man Bee, Rlato, c o called 
from the hon^ied sueetne-s of Ins com- 
position It is sjk) that a hce settled on 
Ins lip u bile he irns an infant asleep in 
lits cradle, nnd indicated that “honcicd 
word 1 - ' i\ mild fall from Ins lips, nnd tloiv 
from lit' pen Sophocles is called lt The 
Attic Bet ' 

Atlicnodo'rus, the Stole, told \ngus- 
tns the bc>t uai to re-train unruli anger 
i\ is to repeat the alphabet before giung 
tvn\ to it 

T! r c-trt ! line te d 1 1 il ffl- njvV 
^rJLJdt’ie cm artl ciwl/tl tlte In t 

Ticm.c11 Tf c horn l-oo\ 

Atli'ens 

Oircimi Athin*, Saxo-Wcimar 
At! cn* cj Inland ]>elfi-t 
Mid-rn At/cru, 1 dinburgh, so cilled 
from its rt-cmidnnce to the \croj>oli=, 
ulan iienul from the -ca opposite — 
Willi* 

j! r o h’lnniiilm After*, Bagdad in the 
time of Ilnrmiii-nl-Rf chid 

At > cits of i! A iic World, Boston, 
noted for its literature and htenn in- 
stitutions 

A /Ain* of (In Act 'A, Copenhagen, un- 
til ailed for its 'ire in the richnes- of its 
liicrari nnd nntique stores, the number 
of it' societies for the encouragement of 
art» FCienet', and general lc-armng, to- 
gether i iih the m my illustrious names 
on tin roll of citi/cii'hin 
Allans oj Hand, Zurich, so called 

from the number of protc-tnnt refugees 
nho rcsorti d thither, nnd inundated 
1 uropc mtb their nor) s on control cr-inl 
diwmtv Coierdale’s Bible i n« printed 
tit /iincli in lila, litre /mnglius 
preached, nnd here Laiatcr lived 
Athens oj the JVcsf Coffdoin, in Spain, 
- ivns go c died in the middle ages 

AthTiot, Uie most ivretchcd of nil 
ii omen 

Her cemf irt It (W for licr any Ic) 

Tin ik-iic rati *Siow mor* enu e cf prief ilnn die 
Vnilrom 1 * / r/r mrrM t P-vZomti U 5 {!' 131 

Ath'os Bmoc'ratt s a sculptor, pro- 
' poicd to Alexnuder to liev mount Athos 
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into a statue representing tbe great con- 
queror, with a city m his left hand, and 
n basin in his right to receive all the 
voters vlncli flowed from the mountain 
Alexander grenth approaed of the sug- 
gestion, hut objected to the locality 
Ami hew out a huge mountain of pathos 
As 1 liiupa ?on rropo <*<1 to do with Athos 

Don Juan ill EC 

Atliun'ree, in Connaught, where 
was fought the great battle between 
fclim 0 Connor on the side of the Irish, 
and William de Bourgo on the side of tho 
Pngbsh Ihc Irish lost 10,000 wen, and 
the whole tribe of the O’Connors fell ex- 
cept Fe'liin’s brother, who escaped nine 

At’imus, Baseness of Mind personified 
in The Purple Island (1G33), by Phineas 
I letcher “A careless, idle swam 
his work to cat, dnnh, sleep, and purge 
his reins ” Fulh described in canto mu 
(G reek, atnnos, “one dishonoured ”) 

A'tin {Strife), the squire of Py r'- 
ocliICs — Spenser, Faun Queen, 11 4, 6, 6 
(l r >90) 

Atlanto'an Shoulders, shoulders 
broad and strong, like those of Atlas, 
■which support the w orld 

Sn?o lie flub] stood 
With Afluntmn boulders fit to benr 
Tile Weight or mLlitk-t motinrchfcs. 

Milton Jarajltclcit 11 3<lo (lcCj) 

Atlan'tls Lord Bacon wrote an 
allegorical fiction called Atlantis or The 
Acw Atlantis It is an island m the 
Atlantic, on which the author feigns that 
he was wrecked, and there he found men 
model arrangement for the promotion, of 
science and the perfection of man ns a 
social being 

A morol country— bul I boll rm Inuil 
lor I ill ilotn to write an All-mils 

Lyron Ztyn Juan xl £7 

Atlas’ Sliouldors, enormous strength 
Atl is king of Mauritania is said to sup- 
port the world on his shoulders 

Ownpethy fhapenntl *hnhr off n-e Cct thee Medina 
Vrttlo nnd be L HrJ anew comp forthwith callous 
I amKnchlncof and Ubu shoulders.— Concrete 
Lore /or lore |r (IGJj) 

Atos 8tu So Pope calls Sarah duchess 
of Marlborough, became she was the great 
friend of lade Man Mortlcy Montagu, 
whom he calls Sappho 

liul vtIjxi aro tbcee to grx-flt Ate fl mind ? 

I ope. 

flhe great f n end of Snppho w a* Attlus 
B\ Ate««a is gcnernlh understood 1 n«lili, 
daughter of Cams nml wife of Ahasuerus 
of tlie Old fcnlnmuit ) 


At'ropos, one of the Fnte= whose 
office is to cut the thread of life with a 
pair of scissors 

nor chines the knlfo 

hor shews of Atroi»os before their \lston. 

Bjtqji Don Juan U 64. 

Attic Bee (27ie), Soph'oclCs (nc 
495-105) Plato is called “The Athe- 
nian Bee ” 

Attic Boy (The), referred to by 
Milton in lus JJ Penscroso, is Cepli'nlos, 
who was beloaed by Aurora or Morn, but 
was manned to Procris He was passion- 
ately fond of hunting 

TUI civil suited Mom appear 

JJot tricked itnd flounced, ns she was wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt. 

But kerchief cd in a comely cloud. 

11 Pensrroso (1633) 

Attic Muse (The), Xen'ophon the 
lnstonan (b c 444-359) 

At’ticus ( The English), Joseph Addi- 
son (1G72-1719) 

■fl bo but must laugh If such a man thero be 
ho would not weep If Attlcus were lie? 

Bopo Prologue to the Satires 

The Chnstian Alhcu ?, Reginald Ilebcr, 
bishop of Calcutta (1783-184G) 

The Irish Atticus, George Faulkner, 
printer and author ( 1700-17To ) 

At'tila, one of the tragedies of Pierre 
Corneille (1GG7) Tins king or tnelluns, 
usually called “ Ihe Scourge of God,” 
must not he confounded with “ Alhalie,” 
daughter of Jc/.nbel and wife of Joram, 
the subject and title of Racine’s chef- 
(rcniut, and Mdlle Rachel’s chief cha- 
racter 

Attioba'tes (4 njl )— Draaton makes 
it 3 si/l — inhabited part of Hampshire and 
Berkshire flic primara city wasCalltha 
( Silchcitcr ) — Richard of Cirencester, vi 
10 ’ 

The Attrcbates In Bark nn(o fht hank of Thumps. 

l)m) ton Poh/olbion xvi (1GI ) 

(“In Bark ” means in Berkshire ) 

Aubert (ThCitsc), the chief character 
of a romance by C Xodicr (1819) 'ihc 
ston contains the ada online 1 - of a young 
roanhst in the Ircnch Rea olution* who 
disguised himself in female attire to 
escape discoaery 

Aubrey, a widower for eighteen 
a ears At the death of his wife he com- 
mitted his infant daughter to the care 
oE Mr Bndgemorc a merchant, and In ed 
abroad lie returned to London after an 
"bscnce of eighteen years and fonnd 
thnt Bndgemorc had abused his trust, and 
Ins daughter had been obliged to qu t the 
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Louse and seek protection with Mr 
Mortimer 

Augusta Aubrey, daughter of Mr 
Aubrca , in lo\c with Francis Tyrrcl, tlic 
nephew of Mr Mortimer She is snubbed 
end persecuted b\ the \ nlgar Lucinda 
Bndgcmorc, and most wantonh per- 
secuted In lord Abbemllc, but nfter 
passing through mam a most painful 
visitation, she is hnppih married to the 
man of her choice — Cumberland, The 
hi'hionabtc lover (1730) 

AuTon’s Dog showed a most un- 
accountable hatred to Richard de Macairc, 
snarling and living at him whenever he 
appeared m sight, Now Anbn had 
been murdered b\ some one m the forest 
of Honda, and this ammosita of the dog 
directed suspicion touards Richard de 
Macairc Licbnrd was taken up, and 
condemned to single combat with the 
dog, bj whom he iras 1 tiled In his 
dying moments ho confessed hitn'elf to 
he the murderer of Anbn (Sec Don ) 

Lc combst ent'V MocnJre rt le chfm tut Dm A Tarf* 
ibin* nic Lotrrler*. Oi place c« f-vtt rAerreilVnt tn 
rnnli II c*t bl<*n ont/ricur err II M rum 
lhnn£ ie < xf dt jur MWrtc de* TroU- 

I Diet* l nlrtrtt* <* c 

Atxcli'termucli'ty (John), the Kin- 
ross earner — Sir \\ Scott, The Al’xt 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Audlium'Ula, the con created In 
Surt to nonnsh "i mir She supplied him 
with four mem of null , and was herself 
nourished ba licl ing dew from the rocks 
— Scandinavian Jfgtho'ogg 

AucUey Is John Audit y here? In 
Richardson’s traaclling tlieatncnl booth 
tins question was asked aloud, to signifa 
that the performance was to lie brought 
to a close ns soon as possihle, ns the 
platform v ns crowded with n< w -comers, 
waiting to be ndmtUtd (17G0-I3TG) 

Tlic same question was nsl cd In Shufcr 
(in I'i^, vliosc traaclling companj pre- 
ceded Richardson's 

Au'drey. a countrrwench, who jilted 
W ilham for Touchstone She is an ex- 
cellent specimen of a wondering shc- 
"gawkv She thanks the gods that “ she 
is foul,” and if to be poetical is not to be 
honc=t ; she tlinnl s the gods also that 
“she is not poetical ’’—Shakespeare, As 
)on Licit (IGS8) 

TSo ihsndtrof Kudrrr ' (hat «f a fmaV fool iliorl 1 
rot ha»e Kn tram ,1 [I r by MS, |o,» In | 1( r ivt 
fippmmnco in pub lo) tlic Is l lino ol the faren'll mHrtn 
*11 Ain) mur poor Au IIt blilj >)ti nil fnrr»dl " 
(Mnjw IS ■?} — Joints Smith Mcmtfri etc. (1610) 

Au'gean Staples, Augfas king of 


the I pfans, in TIis, 1 ept oOOO oxen for 
thirty years m stalls avhich were neaor 
cleansed It was one of tlic taaelae 
labours of IIcr'otilGs to cleanse these 
stables in one das Tins he accomplished 
ba letting two naers into them 
If the* rtnWofof dmmnfie impuHty] was not 

riWdtntly dew cd the strnm of pjUle of'ln’on wns 
filrlf direct el ngalmt iL, ccnjlojnentc*! Impurities *—$!r 
hcott* The Dratnri 

Augusta London [7VtnokJirfin«] 
was so called by the IlomanB 

Where full In riew Aum ta i spires iu e soon 
With flowery Wwm ami waving wood* between 
A humMc habitation rt\c beddo 
here Thames meandering roll* hi* ample tide 

1 aJconer The S7dj>VTCCl L 3 (1< uC) 

Augi s'ta, mother of Gustftams Vasa 
She is a prisoner of Christian II Ling of 
Denmark, hut the king promises to set 
her free if she will induce her son to 
submission Augusta refuses, but m the 
war which follows, Gustaa-us defeats 
Chnstion, and becomes king of Sweden 
— II Brooke, Gustavus lnsa(1730) 

Augusta, a title conferred ba tlic 
Roman emperors on their avia es, sisters, 
daughters, mothers, and even concubines 
It had to be conferred , for earn the avife 
of an Augustus aaas not an Augusta until 
after her coronation 

1 1 an iti ssi s Liaia and .Tulm aaerc 
both Au]u*ta, so were Tuba (wife of 
1 lhcnus), Messalmn, Agrippina, Octaa in, 
Popp-ea, Stafilia, Pabinn, Donutilln, 
Doimlia, and 1 austlna In imperials the 
wife of an emperor is spoken of as 
Augusta Scri.nissima Augusta oonjux 
nos'rn , Divma Augusta , etc But the 
title had to be conferred , hence wo read, 
“ Domitian nxorem stmm Augustam 
jusoit nuncupnri , ” and “ Uaa m Titinnn, 
endem die, uxor ejus [i c Pertinax] 
Augusta c=t appellntn ” 

J Mm in i s or Gu WDjronrri s An- 
tonia, grandmother of Caligula, aaas 
created Augusta Claudius mndo Ins 
motlier Antonia Augusta after her death 
Ilcliogih'alus had coins inscribed with 
“Julia Mrcsa Augusta," in honour of his 
grandmother, Mnmmxa, mother of Alex- 
ander Sew'ruo, is staled Augusta on 
coins , and so is JlclPna, mother of 
Constantine 

T Sistj 1 s Honorms speaks of his 
sister ns “ a enerabihs Augusta germnnn 
nostra ” Trajan lias coins inscribed w illi 
“ Dn a Marcinn i Au'iusta ” 

4 Daurimns Mallm Scnntilla the 
wife, and Didia the daughter of Didms 
Julianus, were botli Augusta Titus in- 
scribed on coins Ins dnnghtcr as “ Julia 

i 
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Sabina Augusta , ” (here arc coins of the 
emperor Deems inscribed w ltli “ Ilcrennia 
rtruscilla Augusta and “ bnllustia Atf- 
511 sta," sisters of the emperor Deans 

5 Othi its Slatidin, mccc of lrajan, 
„is called Au/usta on coins , Constantine 
Monomnehus called ins concubine Ati- 
gil'ta 

Aujnis'tan Age, the golden age of 
11 peoples literature, so called because 
while Augustus was emperor, Dome was 
noted for its litcrnn giants 

The Augustan Age of Fng/and, the 
1 licnbetban period 1 lint of Anne is 
tailed the “SiherAge ” 

Ihe Augustan Age of Trance, that of 
Louis 3 lIY (1010-1710) 

The Augustan ige oj Girmang, nine- 
teenth Centura 

The Augustan Age of Portugal , from 
John the Great to John III (115 r >-l r ) r i7) 
In this period Brnnl was occupied , the 
African coast explored , the sen-route to 
India was traa ersed , and Cauioens 
flourished 

Augustl'na, the Maid of Sarngora 
She at as onl\ 22 as lion, licr loacr being 
shot, she mounted the batter) in Ins 
place The French, after a siege of tuo 
months, at ere obliged to retreat, August 
35,-1803 ' 

Such lien, tli© cxpbiU of the Wiki rf SntA„o?i oho 
by her valour deuitcd Jiersdf to tho hfche t nnk of 
)j*ro ) dm, yTht ji the Dior p,« nl Fertile »iic 
tLiMy on the I ratio ilecomted with mcdnJj and order* ly 
order of the Junta.— Lord Lrron 

Auld Kobin Gray aaas aantten 
(1772) ha lad) Anne Barnard, to raise a 
little mono) for an old nurse Lada 
Anne’s maiden name aaas Lmdsaa, and 
her father tans earl of Balcarrns 

Aullay, a monster horse aaith an 
elephant's trunk The creature is ns 
„mucb bigger than an elephant, ns an 
elephant is larger than a sheep King 
Bnlj of India rode on an aullna 

Tils nulla, liusust of four foot&l kind 


Aumoile [0 murV 1, a Trcncli corrup- 
tion of Albemarle (in Nonnnndj) 

AureTius, n )oung nobleman ai ho 
tried to win to lumsclf Do'ngcn, tho aufe 
of Arvirhigus, but Dongen told him she 
aaould neaeraidd to his suit till all tho 
rocks of the British coast were remoaed, 
l< and there n’is no stone j-Eecn," Aure- 


lius b) magic made nil the rocks disap- 
pear, but aahen Dongen aacnt, at her 
husband’s bidding, to keep her promise, 
Aurelius, seeing how sad she iaas, undo 
answer, lie would rather die than injure 
so true a wife and noble n gentleman — 
Chaucer, Cantci bury latcs (“ The 1 rank- 
lms'Ink,” 1 )b8) 

(Tins is sub'dantinllv the same ns Boc- 
caccio’b talc of ] )<anor a and G tlber to, \ 0 
Sec Di \\on\ ) 

Aurelius, elder brother of Uther the 
pendragon, and uncle of \rtbur, but ho 
died Injure tho hero was bom 

J ten iIcUp of a fUre [ftf of the fnx J as he m, lie 
nuf^tl Mm elf fo be carried forth on n fitter j *fth 
who c i rc«cnec the pcoj le «rro fo mcoi m-ed lint en 
countering with the Mtom they inn therlctorle ■— lfolln 
ilitM Hit or j of Scotland fO 

once I real 

Tint Mont 1 eu lnpon on his filter dek 
Came to the field Mid rantjaldiM III* fie*. 
fdinkesjK-irc I Henry if act If! re. C (l^’O) 

Auro'ra’s Tears, the morning dew 
These tears are shed for tho denth of her 
son Mcmnon, who was plain b) Achilks 
at the siege of *lro\ 

Auso'nia, Itnh, so called from Ali- 
son, son of Uhbscs 

romantic S| nhi — 

fViy lillc 1 fields of b ranee n more refined 
The toft \tivonia* monumental rtl n 
tamphclf Utrtrudc IJ pominp 11 

Austin, the ns»umed name of the 
lord of Clnrinsal, when lie renounced tho 
n arid and became a monk of St Nicholas 
Theodore, the grandson of Alfonso, w is 
Ins son, and rightful heir to the posses- 
sions and title of the count of Narbonne 
— Robert Jcphson, Count of Xarboww 
(1782) 

Atis'tna and the Lion’s Hido 
There is nn old tale that the nrcli-dukc of 
Austria I died Richard I , and wore as a 
spoil the lion’s hidc t wluch belonged to 
our Lnghsh monarch Hence Tankon- 
bndge (the natural son of Richard) sacs 
)ecnngl) to the arch-duke 

Tlioa weir a lion J hide I dolT It far iliame. 

And hanK a calf eUn on tbo«e reerrmt limb*. 

EhnkcJiHnrc Ktnj John net J1L re. 1 

(The point is better understood when it 
is home m mind that fools and jesters 
were dressed m calf-sl ms ) 

Aus'trian Lip (The), a protruding 
under jaw, with a bcav) lip disinclined 
to shut close It came from kaiser hlaxi- 
inihan I , son of kaiser Frederick III , and 
was inherited from his grandmother Cim- 
burgis, a Polish princess, duke of 
Masowa’s daughter, and hence called the 
“Cimburgis Under Lip," 
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Autol'ycos, tlu. crufttcai, of thieves 
He stole the flocks of his neighbours, and 
changed their marks Sis v phos out- 
wit‘ed him by marking his sheep under 
their feet 

Autol'yeus, a pedlar and vvittv 
rogue, in The Winter's Talc , by Shake- 
speare (1G04) 

Av'alon or Avallon, Glnstonburv , 
generally called the “ isle of Avalon ” 
The abode of king Arthur, ObCron, 
Morgamc la Fee, the Fees generally, and 
sometimes called the “ island of the 
blest.” It is very fully described in the 
hrench romance of Oyitr Ic Hanois 
Tennv son calls it Av ll'ion ( q v ) Dray - 
ion,m his Polyolbion, st\ lesit “ the ancient 
isle of Avalon,” and the Romans “ msnla 
Avaloma ” 

O three times f.tmotks h’* ’ where ts thnt place that might 
lie tnth thp If compared for glory and delight, 

IVhlLt Gkutonbury 5 oodf 

'‘I Drayton Polyolbloi l iiL (1(112) 

Avan'fcunne or Avon'tunne (4 
syl ), a vanetv of rock-crystal having 
a spangled appearance, caused by scales of 
mica or cn stals of copper The name 
is borrowed from that of the artificial 
gold-spangled glass obtained in the first 
instance par acenhti c (“ b\ accident ”) 

nn 1 the lair 

AH orer glanced with dew-drop or with gem, 

Like sparkles in the stone nranturmc. 

Tennyson Oareth and I jnette. 

Avare ( L ’) The plot of this comedy 
is ns follow s Harpagon the miser and 
his son Cleante (2 syl ) both want to 
morrv JIannne (3 syl ), daughter of An- 
selme, alias don Thomas d’Alburci, of 
Naples Cleante gets possession of a 
casket of gold belonging to the miser, 
and hidden in the garden "When Ilar- 
pagon discovers his loss he ra\es like a 
mad man, and Cleante giv eshim the choice 
of Mannne or the casket The miser 
chooses the casket, and leaves the a oung 
lady to lus "Son The second plot is 
connected with Elise (2 syl ), the misers 
daughter, promised in marriage by the 
father to his friend Anselme (2 syl ) , 
but Elise ls-hcrself m love with Ynlfcre, 
who, how ever, turns out to he the son of 
Anselme As soon ns Anselme discovers 
that Vnlcre is his son, who he thought, 
had been lost at sea, he resigns to him 
Flise, and so in both instances the young 
folks many together, and the old ones 
give up their unnatural rivalry — Molifere, 
L' Avare (1GG7) 

Ava'tar, the descent of Prnhmn to 
this earth It s said in II ndu m}lno- 


logy that Brahma has nlreidv descended 
nine times in various forms, but is vet to 
appear a tenth, in the figure of a wamor 
upon a white horse, to cut off all mcor- 
ngible offenders 

Mne limes Live Brahmas wheeL of lightning burled 

HU awful presence oer :hc alartncJ work! 

mine 
n — 

He cornea i dread Brahma shnl.es the sunless el - y 

Hearens fterj horse beneath Ms warrior form 

Paws the light clouds and gallops on the etorm 

Campbell Pleasure s of Hope I (179J' 

Ave'liel (2 syl ), Julian Avene ! , the 
usurper of Avenel Castle 

Laly Alt e Atenel, widow of su 
Walter 

Maty Arcml , daughter of lndv Abcc 
She marries Halbert Glendinnmg — Sir 
W Scott, The Monastery (date la ;9) 

Aie'net (Sir Halbert Glendinniny, hmyht 
of), same ns the bridegroom in The 
Monastery 

The lady Mary of Arctic!, same as The 
bride m The Monastery — Sir W Scott, 
The AUiot (time, Elizabeth) 

The Wide Lady^of Avenel, a spint 
mvstenoush connected with the Avenel 
famih, as the Irish banshee is with true 
Milc'smn families She announces good 
or ill fortune, and manifests a general 
interest in the famih to which she is 
attached, but to others she nets with con- 
siderable caprice, thus she shows un- 
mitigated malignity to the sacristan and 
the robber Am truly virtuous mortal 
has commanding paw cr over her 

Noon gleams on the lake 
Noon glows on the fell 
Awake ilice awake 
White maid of Avenel I 
Sir W Scott The Monastery (time Elizabeth) 

Aven'gei of Blood, the man who 
bad the birthright, according to the 
Jewish polity, of taking vengeance on 
him who had" killed one of lus relatives 

the Chrlstiess code 
That must bavo life for a blow 

Tennj on Maud II i 1. 

Av'ieen. or Abou-ibn-Sina, an Arabian 
physician and philosopher, born at 
Shiraz, in Persia (980-1037) He com- 
posed a treatise on logic, and another on 
metaphysics Ancen is called both Hie 
Ilippo'cratcs and the Aristotle of flic 
Arabs 

0 physfeke peake for me, king Vriccn 

Yet was hi glory never ect on nelfo 

Nor never shall v-hjlcs any world e may sHnde 

Where men have minde to take good bookes in hnnde 

G Gascoigne The Fruits of P arre IvIL (died llT'O 

AvilTon (“the apple island"), near 
the UrrtAnal paradise (See Avai o.n ) 
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TV hero falls not hall or rain or any snow 
Nor ever wind blows loudly but U lies 

— Ith orchard lawns 
vith summer sea 
* of in) grievous wound 
lennjson Jlorte d’Arthur 

Ayl'mer (Mrs ), a neighbour of sir- 
Henry Lee — Sir W Scott, Woodstocl 
(time, Commonwealth) 

Ay'mer (Trior), a jovial Benedictine 
monk, prior of JorvnuK Abbey — Sir W 
Stott, Icanhoo (time, Richard I ) 

Ay'mon, duke of Dordona (Dor- 
dogne) He had four sons, Rmnldo, 
Guicciardo, Alnrdo, and Riccmrdetto 
i e Kenaud, Guiscard, Alard, and 
iichard), whose adventures are the sub- 
3 tet of a French romance, entitled Lcs 
Quatrc filz Aynion, by H dc Alleneuve 
(1165-1223) 

Az'amat-Bat'uk, pseudony m of M 
Thiebland, war correspondent of the 
Tail-Mail Gazette, m 1870 

Aza'zel, one of the ginn or yinn, nil of 
whom were made of “smokeless fire," 
that is, the fire of the Simoom These 
jinn inhabited the earth before man was 
created, but on account of their persistent 
disobedience were driven from it by an 
armv of angels When Adam was 
created, and God commanded all to wor- 
ship him, Azuzcl insolently made answer, 
“Mehnstlhou created of lire, and him of 
earth, why should I worship him?” 
Whereupon God changed the jmnee into 
a devil, and called him Ihhs or Despair 
In hell he was made the standard-bearer 
of Satan’s host 

Uprcired 

His mlr.ht*' standard that proud honour claimed 

Azizel as bis rtehL 

Milton raradlse Lott I 534 (1GG3) 

Az'la, a suttee, the voting widow of 
Ar'vnlan, son of Keha'ma — Southey, 
Curse of Kchama , T 10 (1803) 

A z’o, husband of Pansi'na Ho was 
marquis d’Este, of Ferrara, and bad 
already a natural son, Hugo, by Bianca, 
who, “never made his bride,” died of 
a broken heart Hugo w as betrothed 
to,Pansinn before slic married the mar- 
quis and after she became his mothor- 
m-law, they loved on still One night 
Azo heard Parisian in sleep express her 
love for Hugo, and the angry marquis 
condemned Ins son to death Although 
he spared his bride, no one ewer kbew 
what became of her — Byron, Tarisma 


Az’rael (3 syl ), the angel of death 
(called Raphael in tho Gospel of Ba> m- 
ias ) — Al Koran 

Az'tecos, an Indian tribe, which con- 
quered the Iioamcn (2 syl ), seized their 
territory, and established themselves on 
a southern branch of the Missouri, lm mg 
Az'tlan ns their imperial city When 
Madoc conquered the Aztccns in the 
twelfth century, he restored the Hon- 
men, and the Aztccns migrated to Mexico 
— Southey , Madoc (1805) 

Az'tlan, the imperial citv of the 
Az'tecns, on a southern branch of the 
Missouri It belonged to the Honmcn (2 
si// ), but this tribe being conquered bv 
the Aztccns, the city follow ed the fate of 
war When Madoc led hts colony to 
North America, he took the part of the 
Honmen, and, conquering the Aztecas, 
restored the city and all the territory 
pertaining thereto to the queen Enll'vnb, 
and the Aztecas migrated to Mexico The 
city Aztlnn is described ns “full of 
palaces, gardens, grov cs, and houses ” (in 
the twelfth century ) — Southey , Madoc 
(mo) 

Azuce'na, a gipsy Manri'co is sup- 
posed to be her son, but is in rcnhtv tho 
son of Gnrzia (brother of the conte di 
Luna) —Verdi, II Troiato’re (l8o3) 

Azyoru'ca (4 si// ), queen of the snakes 
and dragons She resides in Pataln, or tho 
infernal regions — Hindu Mythology 

There Azyoruca tolled her nwful form 
In those eternal shadows. There she sat 
Ami as the trembling souls who crowd around 
The Judgment scat received the doom of fate 
Her giant arms extending from the cloud 
Drew them within the darkness 

Southej Curie of hehama xrlll 15(1800} 


B 

Baal, plu Baalim, a general name 
for all the by rian gods, ns Ash'tnroth was 
for the goddesses The general version 
of the legend of Baal is the same ns that 
of Adonis, Thamnmz, Osins, and the 
Arabian my th of El Khouder All alle- 
gorize the bun, six months above and six 
months below the equator As a title of 
honour, the word Baal, Bal, Be), etc , 
enters into a large number of Pbamiciau 
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and Carthaginian proper names, as Hanni- 
bal, Hasdru-bal, Bel-shazzar, etc - 

[the] general names 
Of Bafrlun and AiJitaroth tho c male 
TIikc fe m ale 

JIUton Paradise Lost 3 422 (ICiJ) 

Baalbec of Ireland Kilmalloch 
in Limerick, noted for its ruins 

Bab {Lady), a waiting maid on a lady 
so called, who assumes the airs with the 
name and address of her mistress Her 
fellow -sen ants and other sen ants address 
her as “ladv Bab,” or “lour lad} ship ” 
She is a fine wench, “ but bi no means 
particular m keeping her teeth clean ” 
She says she never reads but one “ book, 
winch is Shikspur ” And she calls 
Lovel and Freeman, two gentlemen of 
fortune, downright, hotteupots ” — Rea 
J Townlev, High Life Below Stairs (1759) 

Babap chief of the eunuchs m the 
court of the sultana Gulbcy 'az — Byron, 
Hon Juan, a 2S, etc (1820) 

Baba ( All ), who relates the ston of the 
“ Forty Thicics ” m the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments He discoi ered the 
thieves' ca\ e while hiding in a tree, and 
heard the magic word “ Ses'amC,” at 
which the door of the ca\e opened and 
shut 

Cassun Baba, brother of All Baba, w ho 
entered the ca\ e of the forty thieves, but 
forgot the pass-word, and stood crying 
“Open Wheat “OpenBarlea ,n to the 
door, which obeyed no Eound but “ Open 
Sesame 1 ” 

Baba Mus'fcapha, a cobbler who 
sewed together the four pieces into which 
Cassim’s body had been cleft by theforti 
thieves When the tinea es discoa ered 
that the body had been taken awaa , they 
sent one of the band into the citv, to 
ascertain who had died of late The’man 
happened to enter the cobbler's stall, and 
falling into a gossip heard about the body 
winch the cobbler had sewed together 
Mustapha pointed out to him the house 
of Cassim Baba’s wndow, and the thief 
marked it with a piece of w hitc chalk 
Next day the cobbler pointed out the 
house to another, who marked it with 
red chalk And the day follow mg he 
pointed it out to the captain of the band, 
who instead of marking the door studied 
the house till he felt sure of recognizing 
it —Arabian Nights (“All Baba or The 
Forty Thieies”) 

Bababalohk, chief of tue black 
eunuchs, whose dut\ it was tc wait on the 


sultan, to guard the sultanas, and to 
superintend the harem — Habesci, State of 
tin, Ottoman Empire, 155-G 

BaUel (“confusion") There is a town 
in Abyssinia called Habcsh , the Arabic 
word for “confusion ” Uns town is so 
called from the great di\ ersiti of races 
b\ which it is inhabited Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans, Ethiopians, 
Arabians, Falashas {exiles), Gallas, nnd 
Negroes, all consort together there 

Babes in the Wood, insurrec- 
tionary hordes that infested the mountains 
of Wicklow, and the ttoods of Enms- 
cartliy tow ards the close of the eighteenth 
century (See Ciiiluiiex in the Wood ) 

Babie, old Alice Gray’s ser\ant-girl 
— Sir W Scott, Bade of Lammcrmoor 
(time, William III ) 

Babie'ca (3 sgl ), the Cid’s horse 

I learnt to pnze Bablccn, from fits heart unto his lioof 
The Cid (1123) 

Baboon {Philip), Philippe Bourbon, 
due d’ Anjou 

Lewis Baboon, Louis XIV , “ a false 
loon of a grandfather to Philip, nnd one 
that might justh bo called a Jack-of- 
all-tmdes 

Sometimes yon would zee tills Lends Baboon behind hli 
counter «elhng broad-cloth sometimes measuring lmcn 
next day he would be dealing in mercery ware high 
bends ribbon? glores fins and lace be understood ton 
nicety nay he would descend to the selling of tape* 
garters and shocbuckle^. ^ hen shop was shut up ho 
would go about the neighbourhood and earn half-a-crown 
by teaching tho young men and maidens to dance By 
tlie^i menus he had acquired immense riches which ho 
u ed to squander nway at bach sword (fa tear], quarter 
staif and cudgel play In which he took great pleasure — 
Dr Arbuthnot. History of John Pull 11.(171-) 

Bab'ylon Cairo m Egypt was so 
called by the crusaders Lome was so 
called by the puritans , and London was, 
and still is so called by some, on account 
of its wealth, luMin, and dissipation — 
The reference is to /lev 11 and xvui 

Babylonian Wall The foundress 
of this wall (two hundred cubits high, 
and fifty thick), wns Semirilmis, un thic. 
foundress of the Assyrian empire She 
wns the daughter of the fish-goddess 
Der'ceto of Asciflon, and a Syrian youth 

Our statues ^ she — ■ 

The foundress of the Babylonian wall. 

Tennyson The Princess II 

Bacchan'tes (3 sgl ), priestesses of 
Bacchus 

Bound about him [BaecAuj] fair Bacchant’s 
Bearing cymbal? flutes, ard thvr^cs 
W lid from l\oxnn grovc3 orZnntSs 
Mneyards sing delirious rersc« 

Longfcllou Drinking Song 

j Baccbfis, in the Lusiad, an epic 
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BADROULBOUDOUE 


pou i b\ Camoen* (15C1), is the personi- 
fication of the ct it pnnciple which acts m 
opposihon to Tupiter, tlie lord of Destim 
Mars s unde bv the poet the guardian 
power of Chnstiamtv, and Bacchus cf 
Mohammedanism 

Baeliaraeli, a red w me, so called 
from a town of the same name in the 
Lower Palatinate Pope Pius IT used to 
import a tun of it to Rome a earlv , and 
Nuremberg obtained its freedom at the 
price of four c.a*ks of it a-icar The 
word Bacharach means “ the altar of 
Bacchus’ ( Bacchi ara ), the altar referred 
to being a rock in the bed of the mer 
winch indicated to the vine-grower;, wliat 
sort of \car they might expect If the 
head of the rock appeared above water 
the season was a drj one, and a fine 
a mtage might be lool cd for , if not it 
was a w ct season, and bad for the grapes 

that ancient term of EacLarach — 

The heautifj] tomi that pres uj wine 
Ti ith tlie frarrant extoar o r 'Mtiscadnjc; 

Lonsft-Hjw The Go 1 den legend 

Backbite ( Sir Batjamm), nephew of 
Crabtree, \crv conceited and ven cen- 
sonou- Ills friends called him a gTeat 
poet and wit, but he nev or published am - 
thin,,, because “’hi as vorv vulgar to 
pnnt ’ bc-ides, ns he said his little pro- 
ductions circulated more “In pi\mg 
copies in, confidence to friends — Slien- 
dan, School Jor & ondal (li/7) 

TVhctt I Fim «nw Ilss Porcfbe was pe forming 3Irs. 
C m.nr'' to Ml~s Fnrrcj Indv Teade " Mnaas \r 
I eter 1 -\r«<ms Cnl r.c ** I>odi Backbite," Kid Jclcr 

M*.«es'“ S nltb Chnrlc ** nnd John Tanner Joseph" 
fcdrfaccj. — Jaine3 Smith Iletnolrj e c 

Bacon of Theology, bishop But- 
ler, author of The Analaji/ or lh hqion, 
JSatui al and Bcvcaftd, clc (1632-1752) 

Baeraek, n red German wine (See 
B veil vr ion ) 

Bnctnan Sage (The), Zoroaster 
or Zerdusht, a native of Lactna, now 
Balkh (n t 583-513) 

BadeTec (2 syl ), wife of Gargantua 
nnd mother of Pan tagruel’ bhe died in 
giving him birth, or rather in going 
birth at the '-me time to 3(10 dromedaries 
laden with ham and smoked tongue* 7 
camels laden with eels, and 2o waggons 
full of leeks, garhu onion*, and shal- 
lots — Babclai*, Pantajrm /, m 2 (1533) 

Badger (Bui), sir Hugh Rob*orts 
favourite domestic —Sir IV Scott, Kcml- 
voilh (in e, Elizabeth) 

Bad <jcr [Mr Bivjham), niemcal prac- 


titioner at Chelsea, under whom Richard 
Car-tone pursues his studies Mr Badger 
is a crisp-looking gentleman, with ‘ sur- 
prised e\ c* , ” \ err proud of being Mrs 
Badger s “ third,” and alvvnvs referring 
to her former two husbands, captain 
Swosser and profe*sor Dingo — C 
Dickens, Bkak House (1853) 

Badmwuet [BacP cn jni/], one of the 
mam nicknames of Hapolcon III It 
was the name of the ma=on in whose 
clothes he c=caped from the fortress of 
Ham (ISOS, 1851-1873) 

Ba'don, Bath The twelfth great vic- 
ton of Arthur over the Saxons was at 
Badon Hill (Banncrdown) 

Tliep ranc boy be lilosclf [tinj IrtVirlat Badon bore 
that dar 

Vr- „ i, _ », 


Ihreo hundrrd Saxons s'cw with lit, own valiant band 
M, I>r3vton rolyolbion, ir (1612) 

Badou'ra, daughter of Gaionr (2 
syl ) king of China, the “most beautiful 
woman c\ er seen upon earth " The em- 
peror Gaiour wished her to mnrrv, bnt 
she expre*sed an mersion to wedlock 
However, one night bvfairv influence she 
w as shown pnnee Camaral'znman asleep, 
fell m lore with him, nnd exchanged 
rings Xext dai she inquired for the 
pnnee, but her inqum w is thought so 
absurd that she was confined as a mad 
woman At length her footer-brother 
solved the difficult! thus The emperor 
having proclaimed that whoever cured 
the prince-s of her [supposed] madnes* 
should have her for his v ife, he sent 
Carairalzaman to plm the magician, nnd 
imparted the *ecret to the princess bj 
sending her the nng she had left with 
the *IeepiDg pnnee The cure was 
mstantlv effected, and the innmage 
solemnized with due pomp Mhen the 
emperor was informed that his son- 
in-law was a pnnee, whose father was 
sultan of the “ Island of the Children of 
Khal'edan some twentv davs’ sail from 
the coast of Persia,” he was delighted 
with the alliance ■ — Arabian Bights 
(‘ Cnmnrnlznmnn nnd Badoura ’ ) 

BadrouTboudour, daughter of the 
suit m of China, a beautiful bnmette 
“Her eves were large and sparkling, 
her expression mode*t, her mouth small, 
her lips vermilion, ana her figure per- 
fect ” She became the wife of Aladdin, 
but twice nearlv caused his death once 
bv exchanging ‘the 'vondcriul lamp” 
for a new copper one, and once bv giving 
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liospitahtv to tho falsa Tabion Aladdin 
killed both these magicians — Arabian 
Rights (“Aladdin or The Y\ ouderful 
Lamp ”) 

Baftica or Boatnc Vale, Gnnadn 
and Andalusia, or Spain in general So 
called from the river Bmtis or Gundnl- 
quncr 

While o cr the Butte trdo 

Or thro the lowers of Mitni Uls or the palms 

T‘t f-icrcd Cnngea entered 1 conduct 
Tin? EnglLh mcrclnnt 

AkciwMe JTjmrttothc 'tefods 

Bagdad. A hermit told the cnlipli 
Alnianzor thnt one Moclas was destined 
to found a citj on the spot where he w as 
standmg “ I am thnt man," said the 
cahphj and he then informed the hermit 
lion in his bovliood he once stole a 
bracelet, nnd his nurse ever after called 
him “Mocl n s,” the name of n well-known 
thief — Mangnj 

Bagsliot, one of a gang of tinea es 
who conspire to break into the bouse of 
Indy Bountiful — Farquhar, Inc Beam’ 
Stratagem (1705) 

Bagstoclc (Jfajor Joe), an apo- 
plectic retired nnhtara officer, hung m 
Princess’s Place, opposite to Miss lox 
The major lmd a coa ert kindness for Miss 
Tox, and aaas jealous of Mr Dombea 
lie speaks of himself ns “ Old Joe Bng- 
stocl,” “Old Joey," “Old J “Old 
Josh," “Rough and tough Old Jo," “ J 
B ," “ Old J B nnd so on lie is also 
given to oa er-enting, and to abusing his 
poor native sonant — C Dickens, Dombey 
and Son (18IG) 

Bah'adai, master of the horse to 
the king of the Magi Prince Am'gind 
avas enticed bj n collet to enter the 
ministers house, and aaben Bahadar re- 
lumed, he a, as not a little surprised at the 
sight of his unins ited guest The prince, 
hoaaeaer, explained to bun in private how 
the matter stood, nnd Bahadar, entering 
into the fun of the thing, assumed for the 
nonce the place of a slaac Tho collet 
svould hnse murdered him, but Amgmd, 
to ease the minister, cut ofE her head 
Bahadar, being arrested for murder, si ns 
condemned to death, hut Aingind came 
fonaard and told the whdle truth, as here- 
upon Bahadar aaas instanlls released, and 
Amgmd created vmcr — Arabian Rights 
(“ Amgind and Assad ") 

Batman (Prince), eldest son of tho 
sultan Klirossou-schah of Perbin In 


infanca ho avas taken from the palace by 
the sultana’s sisters, nnd set adrift on a 
canal, but being rescued hj tho superin- 
tendent of tho sultan’s gardens, he was 
brought up, and afterwards restored to 
the sultan It aaas the “talking bird” 
that told the sultan the tale of the a oung 
prince’s abduction 

Pi nice Bahmeui's Ifnife When prince 
Balimnn started on his exploits, he gaao 
to his sifter Tari/'idO (1 s>/l ) a knife, 
snjmg, “As tongas j on find this knife 
clean and bright, j on maa feel assured 
thnt I nm aliao and aa ell , but if a drop 
of blood fnlls from it, a ou maj knoaa that 
I am no longer nine” — Aiabian Rights 
(“Iho Two bisters,” the last tale) 

Bailey, a sharp lad in the sen ice of 
Todgers ho irdmg-houso Ills ambition 
aaas to appear quite a full-groaan man 
On leaa ing Mrs Todger’s, he became the 
sonant ot Montague Tigg, manager of 
the “ Anplo-Bengalcc Oomparn ” — C 
Dickens, Slat tin Chuzzlcirit (Ibll) 

Bailie (Gena at), a parliamentary 
leader — Sir 1\ Scott, Legend of Mont- 
rose (time, Charles I ) 

Bathe (Cites), a gipsy, father of Ga- 
brncl 1 an (nephew to Meg Mcrrilies) — 
Sir M Scott, Guy Manila mg (time, 
George II ) 

BaililFB Dauglitei of Isling- 
ton (in Norfolk) A squire’s son loacd 
the baililTs daughter, hut she gaac him 
no encouragement, nnd his friends sent 
lam to London “an apprentice for to 
hmdc ’ After the lapse of seven jenrs, 
the bailiff's daughter, “ in ragged all ire,” 
set out to walk to London, “her tmclovc 
to inquire” The joung man on horse- 
back met her, hut 1 new her not “ One 
pennv, one pennj, kind sir! "she said 
“Where were vou bom 9 " asked tho 
j oung man “At Islington," she replied 
“ Then prithee, sweethenrt, do vou know 
the bailiff's daughter there 9 ” "She’s 
dead, sir, long ago " On hearing tins the 
y oung man declared he d In c an exile in 
some foreign land “Stnj, oh staj, 
thou goodlv j otith,” the maiden cried, 
“ she is not rcallj dead, for 1 nm she ” 
“Then farewell grief nnd welcome joj, 
for I lnav c found tin true lov e, whom I 
feared I should never see again ” — Ferev, 
Pities of English Poetry, n 8 

Baillif (Gary), mine host in the 
Canterbury laics, hj Chaucer (1388) 
When the poet begins the second fit of 
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the “ Rime of Sir Thopns," nunc liost 
exclaims 


Jn o nior of this for GodilCs dlsnlUe I 
I or thou mahest me lo wery tint 
Mine ceres alien for thy nasty speedie 

r It! 327 etc. (1358) 


Bailzou ( Ann'aple ), the nurse of 
F file Deans jn her confinement — SirW 


Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, George 


Baiser-Iiamourette ( Lamourctte's 
Hiss), a short-lived reconciliation 

II > Avnlt( n Ojutn 370°) scission entre les membres tie 
lArstrabldo Lamourettejeseihorta/iserccoticlller Per 
smdtfs pnr «on dl count, Hi s embrassirent les uns les 
autres. Mills cctto reconciliation no dura pas deux 
Jours ct cllc fut blcntflt rldlcuUsfi sous le noin de SaUcr 
lainourctte — BoutUet, Diet (THUt etc, 

13 ajar 'do, Rmnhlo s steed — Anosto, 
Orlando rnnoso (1510) 


Baj'azet, sumamed “Tile Thunder- 
bolt ” (ilderim), sultan of Turkey 
After subjugating Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Thcssnlv, and Asia Minor, he laid siege 
is Constantinople, blit uns taken captive 
by Tamerlane emperor of Tartan He 
was fierce as a wolf, reckless, and in- 
domitable Being" asked by Tamerlane 
liow lie u ould hav e treated him hnd their 
lots been reversed, “Like a dog,” he 
cried “I u ould have made you my 
footstool lrhen I mounted my saddle, 
and u hen jour services were not needed 
u ould have chained ion in a cage like 
nwild beast ” lamerlane replied, “Then 
to shon j ou the difference of my spirit, 
I shall treat you ns a king ” So eaj mg, 
he ordered his chains to be struck olt, 
gaio him one of the roial tents, and 
promised to testoro him to his throne if 
he would lay aside his hostilitj Bajazet 
abused this noble generosity , plotted the 
assassination of lamerlane, and bow- 
strung Monc'ses Finding elemenej of 
no use, Tamerlane commanded him to 
he used “ns n aog, and to be chained 
in a cage like a wild beast” — N Rowe, 
Tamerlane (atragedj, 1702; 

This was one of the favourite parts 
of Spranger Barry (1719-1777) and J 
Kemble (1757-182d) 


Bijazet, a lilnck page at St -James’s 
Palace — Sir W Scott, Tetcnl of the 
Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Bajura, Mahomet’s standard 

Bakei {The), and the “Baker’s Wife ” 
I oms XVI and Mane Antoinette were 
so called hi the rciolutionnn party, 
because cn the Otli Ociober, 1789, they 
ordered a sujiplj of bread to be gn en to 


the mob which surrounded the palace at 
Versailles, clamouring for bread 

Balaam (2 syl ), the carl of Hunt- 
ingdon, one of the rebels in the army of 
the duke of Monmouth 

And therefore In the name of dufneir ho 
The veil huus Balaam. 

Drydcn Absalom and A chltophcl 

Ba’laam , a “citizen of sober fame," 
who lived near the monument of London 
Wliile poor he was “religious, punctual, 
and frugal,” but when he became ncli 
and got knighted, ho seldom went to 
church, became a courtier, “ took a bnbe 
from France,” and was hung for treason 
— Pope, Moral Essays, m 

Balaam and Josapkat, a rob 'ions 
novel by Johannes Damnscenus, son of 
Almansur (For plot, see Josai hat ) 

Balack, Dr Burnet, bishop of Salis- 
bury , w ho wrote a history called Bui net's 
Own Time, and Jhstoi y of the Bcfomia- 
tion — Dn den and Tate, Absalom and 
Achitophcl , n 

Balacla'vn, a corruption of bella 
chiarc (“beautiful port”), so called by 
the Genoese, who raised the fortress, some 
portions of w Inch still exist (SeeCifAltGE ) 

Balafre (Ac), alias Ludov ic Lesly , an 
old archer of the Scottish Guard at Plessis 
les Tours, one of the castle palaces of 
Louis XI Le Balafre is uncle to Quen- 
tin Durward — Sir W Scott, Qucntm 
Duricard (time, Edward IV ) 

*»* Henn, son of Francois second 
duke of Guise, was called La Balafre 
(“ the gashed ”), from a frightful scar m 
the face from a sw ord-cut in the battle of 
Dormans (1575) 

Balftm', the ox on which the faithful 
feed in paradise lhe fish is called Nfin, 
the lobes of whose liver will suffice for 
70,000 men 

Balan', brother of Bnlvn or Balm Ic 
Savage, two of the most valiant knights 
that the world ever produced —Sir T 
Malory , History of Prince Arthur, i 31 
(1470) 

Balan, “ the hrav cst and strongest of 
all the giant race ” Am'adis de Gaul 
rescued Gabncletta from his hands — 
Vasco de Loocirn, Aruadis of Gaul, iv 
129 (fourteenth century') 

Balance (Justice), father of Svlvia 
He bad once been in the army, and ns he 
had run the gauntlet himself, he could 
make excuses for the wild pranks of 
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) OMigmcn. — G Fnrquhar, The Recruiting 
Ojhcci (1704) 

Baland of Spam, a man of gigantic 
strength, who called himself “Ficrabras ” 
— Atcdueial Romance 

Balclms'tie (Jenny), housekeeper to 
the laird of Dumhtcdikes — Sir AA r be (ft, 
Heart oj Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Balclu'tha, a town belonging to the 
Bntons on the river Clvde It fell into 
the hands of Comhal (Fmgal’s father), 
and w as burnt to the ground 

* 1 hire p^n the vriHs of L^dutha/ Flnnl, 1 but 
they ivtre desoht/' The fire had resounded In the hill? 
ftrul tho voice of the people U hrxrd no more. The IhU Jo 
shook there Its londr litid the moa ^Jil«tled In the 
trim! ard tliefox looked out from the lrlndowj,^ — O-slan 
Ciirthon. 

Baldossa're (4 syl), chief of the 
monastery of St Jaropo'di Composlelln 
— Donizetti’s opera, Jut FavonU (1812) 

Bal'der, the god of light, pence, and 
da), Mas the voung and beautiful son of 
Odin and Tnggn His palace, Briednb- 
lik (“ wide-shining"), stood in the Milk) 
AYnv He was slain b) Hbdcr, the blind 
old god ,of darkness and night, but v\ ns 
restored to life at the general request of 
the gods — Scandinavian Mythology 

Bailer the beautiful 
Cod of the summer sun 

LoujtftUovr Tesnifert Vtntk. 

(S)dnev Dobell has a poeni entitled 
Balder , published in 1854 ) 

Bal'deraton {Caleb), the favourite 
old butler of the master of Ravcnswood, 
at Wolfs Crag Tower Being told to 

rovidc supper for the laird of BucKlnw, 

c pretended that there were fat capon 
and good store m plcnt) , but all he could 
produce Mas “the hinder end of a 
mutton ham that had been three times 
on the table nlreadv, and the heel of a 
cm c-milk kchbuck [chccsc] ” (ch vn ) — 
Sir AY Scott, Bride ot Lammermoor 
(time, AViliiam III ) 

Baldnek, an ancestor of the lad) 
Lvcline Bcrenger “ the betrothed ” He 
Mas murdered, and lad) I veline assured 
Itose Flnmuiock that she had seen Ins 
ghost frowning at her — Sir A\ r Scott, 
The Betrothed (time, Ilenrj II ) 

Bal'dnngham {The lady Lrmcn- 
narde of), great-aunt of - lads Lvelinc 
Bercngcr “ the hetrotlicd ” — Sir AY 
Scott, Ihc Betrothed (time, Hcnrj II ) 

Baldwin, the j congest and comcliest 
of Charlemagne’s paladins, nepheM of sir 
Iloland 


Baldwin, the rostlcss nnd ambitious 
duke of Boloignn, leader of 1200 horse 
in the allied Christian arm) He was 
Godfreys brother, nnd ver) like him, hut 
not so tall — Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered 
(1575) 

*#* IIo is introduced b) sir AA alter 
Scott m Count Robert of Farts 

Baldwin So the Ass is called in the 
bcast-epic entitled Reynard the Fox (the 
Mord means “ bold friend ’’) Inpt m lie 
is called “ Dr ” Baldwin (1498) 

Bald'wm, tutor of Rollo (“the bloodv 
brother ") and Otto, dukes ofNormnnd), 
nnd sons of Sophia llnldMin Mas put to 
death bv Rollo, because Ilamond sIcm 
Gisbert the chancellor Mitli an axe nnd 
not Mitli a BMord Rollo said thnt 
BaldMin deserved death “for teaching 
Ilamond no better " — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ihc Bloody Biothu (1G39) 

Baldwin (Count), a fatal example of 
paternal self-Mill He doted on his elder 
son Biron, but because lie married against 
his inclination, disinherited lum, nnd 
fixed all Ins love on Carlos Ins ) oungerson 
Biron fell at tho Eicgcof Cnndv, nnd mas 
supposed to be dead IIisMifc Isabella 
mourned for him seven a cars, ami 
being on the point of starvation, applied 
to Urn count for aid, but lie drove her 
from his house ns a dog A’lllcrov (2 syl ) 
married her, but Biron returned Oi» 
following dnv Carlos, hearing of Ins 
brother's return, cmplojcd ruthnns to 
murder him, and then charged Ahllcro) 
Mitli the crime, but one of tho ruffians 
impeached, Carlos was arrested, and 
Isabella, going mnd, Killed herself Thus 
m as the m ilfulness of Baldwin the source 
of infinite miser) It caused the death of 
his two sons, as well as of his dauglitcr- 
in-lnvv — Thomas Southern, The Fatal 
Man mge (1692) 

Baldwin, archbishop of Canterburv 
(1181-1190), introduced b> sir AY Scott 
in Ins novel called The Betrothed (time, 
Ucni) II ) 

Baldwin de Oyley, esquire of sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert (Preceptor of the 
Knights Templars) — Sir AY Scott 
Icanhoc (tune, Richard I ) 

Balm {Sir), or “Balm le Savage,” 
knight of the two swords lie was a 
Northumberland knight, and being taken 
captive, was imprisoned six months bv 
1 rag Arthur It so happened that a 
damsel girded with a sword came to 
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Gimelot at tlic time of sir Balm's release, 
and told the king that no man could 
draw it who was tainted with “shame, 
trcaclicrj, or guile” King Arthur and 
all Ins knights failed in the attempt, hut 
sir Ilalin drew it readilj The damsel 
begged him for the sword, hut he refused 
to give it to nnj one "Whereupon the 
damsel said to him, “That sword shnll 
he lli\ plague, for with it shall ve slaj 
jour best friend, and it shall also prove 
lour own death ” Then the Ladj of the 
Lake came to the king, and demanded the 
sword, hut sir Balm cut off her head with 
it, and was banished from the court 
After various adventures he came to a 
castle a here the custom vins for cverj 
guest to joust He was accommodated 
with a shield, and rode forth to meet Ins 
nntagonist So fierce wns the encounter 
that both the combatants were slam, hut 
Ilalin lived just long enough to learn that 
Ins antagonist wns his dcnrlj beloved 
brother linlnn, and both were buned in 
one tomb —Sir T Mnlorj , //isfoi g of 
Prince Arthur, 1 27-4 1 (1470) 

“The Book of Sir Balm lc Sa- 
vage" is part l eh 27 to 41 (both in- 
clusive) of sir T Malory ’s History of 
Pi nice Arthui 

Balmvemo, one of the leaders in 
Agramant's allied arm}” — Ariosto, Or- 
lando Purioso (151G) 

Ba'liol ( Edicatd ), usurper of Scotland, 
introduced in Bedgauntkt, a novel bj", sir 
AV Scott (time, George II ) 

Ba'liol (Mrs ), friend of Mr Croftnngrj , 
m the introductory chapter of 1 he Pair 
Maid of Path, a novel bj sir W Scott 
(time, Ilenrj IV ) 

Ba’hol (Mrs Martha Bcthunc ), a lady 
of qunlitv and fortune, who had a house 
called Baliol Lodging, Canongate, Fdin- 
biirgh At death she left to her cousin 
Mr Croftnngrj tvvo senes of tales called 
The Chronicles' of Canonqatc (q v ), which 
lie published — Sir W Scott, The High- 
land Widow (introduction, 1827) 

Baliol CollogOjCKford, was founded 
(in 12G3) bj John do Baliol, knight, father 
of Baliol king of Scotland 

Balisar'da, a sword made in the 
garden of Orgngna bj the sorceress Tnl- 
eri'na, it would cut through even en- 
chanted sub-dances, and was given to 
Rcge'ro for the express purpose of “ deal- 
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mg Orlando s death ” — Ariosto, Orlando 
rurioso , \.w 18 (151G) 

He knew with BaUnnla a lightest Mom 

T*or helm nor £klcU nor cuJra-3 coilld nralJ 

l*or strong!/ tempered plate nor twisted nni! 

Book xxili. 

Balivorso, tlic basest knight m the 
Saracen nrmj — Ariosto, Orlando lunoso 
(151G) 

BalkorBalMl (“ loembracc"), Omurs, 
sumamad Ghd-Shah (“earth’s king”), 
founder of the Pmshdndmn dj-nnstj He 
trav oiled abroad to make himself familiar 
with the laws and customs of other lands 
On his return he met his brother, and 
built on the spot of meetmga citv, which 
he called Balk, and made it the capital 
of his kingdom 

Baltos, tlic Arabian name of the 
queen of Sheba, woo went from the South 
to witness the wisdom and splendour of 
Solomon According to the Kornn she 
was a fire-worshipper It is said that 
Solomon raised her to his bed and throne 
She is also called queen of Saba or An/iz 
— AlAoian, vvw (Sale’s notes) 

Slie finclwl Pencil nlrr-idr more potent limn 71.il k I, 
and pictured to her tmaslmulon the ccnll railing pro! 
Unto at Uie foot oflicr throne,-— W Ileclford \ athcL 

Baths quccnof Sheba or Saba Solomon 
being told that her legs were covered 
with hair “like thoso of an ass,” had tho 
presence-chamber floored with glass laid 
over running water filled with fish 
When Balkis nppTonchcd the room, 
supposing tlic floor to be water, she 
lifted up L et robes and exposed her linirj 
ankles, of which the king lind been nghtlv 
informed — Jallalo ’(linn 

Ballenkeirocli (Old), a Highland 
chief and old friend of Fcrgus'MHvor — 
SirW Scott, Waterlog (time, George IT ) 

Balmung, the sword of Siegfried, 
forged bj AVieland the smith of the 
Scandmnv mn gods In n trial of merit, 
V aland cleft Annins (a brother smith) 
to the waist, hut so fine was the cut that 
Amilias was not even conscious of it till 
ho attempted to move, when he fell 
asunder into tvvo pieces — Mbclungcn 

Balm-Barbi, the land of projectors, 
visited bj Gulliver — Swift, Gulina's 
Travels (172G) 

Balrud'dery (The laud of), a re- 
lation of Godfjrev Bertram, laird of 
Ellangowan — fair W Scott, Guy Man - 
tiering (time, George II ) 
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Balsam of Fieiabras ‘"llns 
f tmous balsam,” said don Quixote, “ onh 
costs throe mis [about sixpence] fortlirco 
quarts ” It vis the balsam with which 
Qiel'odv of Christ \vs embalmed, nnd was 
stolen liv sir Fierabras [il it' i a bi <iA] 
Such was its virtue, that one single drop 
of it talcn intcmnlU would mslnnth 
heal tbs mo=t gliasth wound 

II Is ilal nn ofbA’vi m It no* <*nl/ IimJ nllvound 
hut even iIc r iLs de\ll» It elf If thou f hould ft see mj 
bodr cu in lw i friend Sincho l»v «*ome tmluckv tack 
lj\jcc } cu must carefully pick up ihM lm!f of mo which 
fans on the ground and elm it upon the other h\Ube ore 
Iho h chvI conpeal* then give ire a draught of the talsnm 
of Ilcrabpv* nnd jou will j rc^tntlj* t co mens sound na 
nn orange."— Cervantes, J)m Qulxbtc I. li. 2 (lG'hi) 

Baltlia'zar, a merchant, in Shake- 
speare’s Comedy oj E> ror i (1593) 

Baltha’zai , a name assumed hv Portia 
m Shakespeare s Merchant of T emu, 
(1598) 

Baltha'zar , servant to' Romeo in 
Shal espeares Borneo and Juliet (1597) 

Baltha'zai, sennnt to don Pedro, m 
Shakesjieare’s Mue/i Ado about A of Aim/ 
( 1000 ) 

halt ha' car, one of the three “kings” 
show n in Cologne Cathedral ns one of the 
“ Magi ” led to Rethlohem In the guiding 
c ‘ar Theword me -, ns “lord of treasures ” 
- The names of the other two are Melchior 
(“1 mg of light") and Caspar or Caspar 
(“the white one") KJop-tock, in The 
Messiah , ninkes six “ W isc Men," mul 
none of the names are Iike-thcsc three 

Balthazar, father of lulinnn, Yo- 
lantC, and /faui'ora A proud, peppen , 
and weallln gentleman His dniightcr 
Juliana marries the duke of Aranm , lus 
second daughter the count Montalban , 
and /aniora marries signor Rinnldo — 
J Tobin Fite Honeymoon (1801) 

Baluo ( Caidmal ), m the court of 
Toms YI of Trance (1120-1T91), intro- 
duced In sir W Scott in Quentin Lui- 
izard (time, I'd ward IV ) 

Balugantes (1 syt), leader of the 
men from Leon, in Spain, and in alliance 
i ilhAgnmnnt — Ariosto, Orlando 1 in ioso 
(1510) 

Balveny ( Lout ), kinsman of the carl 
of Douglas — Sir M Scott, Ban Maid of 
Perth (time, ITenn IV ) 

Balwhidder [Bill' initial, a Scotch 
presin temu pastor, filled with nil the 
old-fashmned national prejudices, but 
sincere, kind-hearted nnd pious JTo is 
garruloti- and b c= Ins joke, but is quite 


ignorant of the world, being “in it but 
not of it" — Galt, Annuls ot the Pai tsh 
( 1821 ) 

Tlic ; r V»£i7» r thrTihUl rh i fine representation of 
the ] rlmltl\o Scottish pastor diligent blnnelei , i to)*!! 
nnd exrujpbr) in his life butwlthcut the lim zeal and 
1 Irk filling eloquence of tbo rupportcra of the Cove 
mnt.— lw Chambers, Ingluh literature 1L 591 

Baly, one of the nncicnt apd gigantic 
kings of India, who founded the citv 
called b\ his name lie redressed 
wrongs, upheld justice, was generous nnd 
truthful, compassionate and charitable, 
so that at death lie became one of the 
judges of hell His cit\ in time got 
overwhelmed with the encroaching ocean, 
lnit its wnll9 were not overthrown, nor 
were the rooms encumbered with the 
weeds nnd alluvial of the sea One daj 
a dwarf, named amen, asked the might} 
monarch to allow him to measure three 
of his own paces for a hut to dwell in 
Hnlv smiled, nnd bade him measure out 
what he required The fir-t pace of the 
dv nrf compassed the whole earth, the 
second the whole heavens, nnd the third 
the infernal regions Ralj at once per- 
ceived that the dwarf was YislinO, and 
adored the present deitj Vishnu made 
the king “Governor of Pnd'nlon” or 
hell, and permitted lnm once a a ear to 
revisit the earth, on the first full moon of 
November 

Mr built 

Adtr III cthe cHIm of the god* 

I*ring III e a g <1 Mm r If 1 or tnnnj* nn ngo 
Hath teem i\nrred Tgnltut his palnccs 
Till overwhelmed they Ue bciicvth the wnves 
Not orirthrown. 

Southey Curse of r ehama lr 1 (1600) 

Ban, ling of Benwick [7A titnny'], 
father of sir Lnuncelot, nnd brother of 
Hors king of Gaul llns “ shadows king 
of a still more shndow \ kingdom" came 
over with lus roval brother to the aid of 
\rthur, when, at the beginning of lus 
reign, the eleven lungs lengned against 
■him (pt l 8) 

\ cinder I rcc the mo t Tnllmt I nlj,ht of the world and 
fhcniTM of moat renown for udi tvvobrcthr nns ore klrnj 
I qi md king 1 tra ore not living —Sir T Mnlorj fllstorj 
(f Inure irthur I 14 (1 1“0) 

Ban'aglier, a town m Ireland, on the 
Shannon (King’s (.mint v ) It formcrlj 
sent two members to parliament, nnd was 
a pocket borough "When a member 
spoke of a rotten borough, lie could de- 
visc no btrongcr expression than That 
beats Banayher, which passed into a 
household phrase 

Banastai ( Ifumfiei /), biouglit up by 
ITenrj duke of Hiickingliam, and nd- 
\ meed bv him to honour and wealth. 


■ BANBERG, 


7G 


BAPTISTA 


He professed to love the duke as his 
dearest fnerd , but w hen Bichard III 
offered £1000 reward to anv one who 
would deliver up the duke, Banastar 
betrajed him to John Mitton, sheriff of 
Shropshire, and ben as convejed to Snlis- 
bun , w here he w as beheaded The ghost 
of tlie duko prajed that Banastar's eldest 
son, “ reft of his nits might end his life 
m a pigstjc , ” that lus second son might 
“be dronned in a djke” containing less 
than “half a foot of natcr,” that his 
onlj daughter might be a leper , and that 
Banastar himself might “ live in death 
and die in life" — Thomas Snckville, A 
Mirrour for Magislraytcs (“ The Com- 
plavnt,” 1587) 

Banberg (The bishop of), introduced 
inDonnerhugei s narrative — SirW Scott, 
Anne of Gcicrslctn (time, Ednard IV ) 

Banbury Cheese Bardolpli calls 
Slender a “Banburj cheese" (Merry 
llTrcs of Windsot , act 1 sc 1) , and in 
Jack l)i urn’s Entertainment n c rend 
“ \ou are like a Banburv cheese, nothing 
but paring ” Tlic Banburj cheese 
alluded to was a milk cheese, about an 
inch m thickness 

Bandy - legged, Armand Gouffd 
(1770-1845), also called Lc panard du 
dix-ncumcmc sicclc He nns one of the 
founders of the “ Cnv cau moderne ” 

Bane of the Land (Landschaden), 
the name given to a German robber- 
knight on account of lus reckless depre- 
dations on his neighbours' propertj He 
was placed under the ban of the empire 
for his offences 

Bango'nnn Controversy, a theo- 
logical paper-var begun bv Dr Hoadlv, 
bishop of Bangor, tho best replj being by 
Law The subject of this control orsj 
was a sermon preached before George I , 
on the text, “ Mj kingdom is not of this 
world ” 

Banks, a farmer, the great terror of 
old mother Sawyer, tho witch of Edmon- 
ton — The Wifcn of Edmonton (bj Ron - 
ley, Dekkcr, and Ford, 1058) 

Ban'natyne Club, a htcrarj club 
which takes its name from George Ban- 
nntjme It was instituted in 1823 by sir 
Walter Scott, and had for its object the 
ublicntion of rare works illustrative of 
cottish historj , poetrj , and general 
v literature The club was dissolved in 
1859 


Bannockburn (m Stirling), famous 
for the great battle between Bruce and 
Edward II , in which the English army 
was totally defeated, and the Scots re- 
gamed their freedom (June 21, 1314) 

DcpirtttI Bplrlfa of the mighty deul J 
Oh once B£ihi to Freedom a cause return 
The jntiJot Tell the Bruce of Bannockburn 

Campbell Pleasure* of II 02 x L {1750) 

Ban quo, a Scotch general of rojal 
extraction, m the time of Edward the 
Confessor He was murdered at the in- 
stigation of king Macbeth, but bis son 
Flcnncc escaped, and from this Finance 
descended a race of kings who filled the 
throne of Scotland, ending with James I 
of England, m whom were united the 
two crow ns The watches on the blasted 
heath hailed Banrpio as — 

(11 Lewcr limn Macbeth mu! greater 

P) hot to happy vet much happier 

(3) Thou shall tet kings, tbou&n thou bo none. 

Slnkcs pear c Macbeth act L tc. 3 (IG06) 

(Histoncallj no such person ns Bnnquo 
ever existed, nnd therefore rionnee was 
not the ancestor of the house of Stuart ) 

Ban'sheo, a tutelar) female spirit 
Evcrj chief fnmilj of Ireland has its 
banslicc, w ho is supposed to gn c it w nm- 
ing of approaching death or danger 

Bantam (Angelo Cyrus), grand-master 
of the ceremonies at “Ba-ntb,” and a 
v erj miglitv personage m the opinion of 
the dhtc of Bath — C Dickens, The Picl- 
icick Papers (1830) 

Banting Domq Banting means hung 
by regimen for the sake of reducing 
superlluous fat William Banting, an 
undertaker, was at one time a verv fat 
man, but be resolved to abstain from 
beer, farinaceous foods, and all vege- 
tables, Lus chief diet being meat (1796- 
1878) 

Bap, a contraction of Pap'homct, t c 
Mahomet An imaginarv idol or sv inhol 
which the Templars were accused of em- 
ploying m their mjstcnous religious 
rites It was a small human figure cut 
in stone, w ith taro heads, one male and 
the other female, but all the re't of the 
figure was female Specimens still exist 

Bap'tes (2 syl ), priests of the god- 
dess Cotvtto, whose midnight orgies 
wore so obscene ns to disgust even the 
v erv goddess of obscenity (Greek, bapto, 
“to baptize,” because these priests bathed 
themselves m the most effeminate man- 
ner ) — Juvenal, Satires, n 91 

BaptlS'ta, a ncli gentleman of 
Padua, father of Knthnn'wi “ the shrew " 
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and Bianca —Shakespeare, Taming of the 
Shrew (1594) 

BaptistiDamiotti,aPaduan quack, 
■^Tho shoe's m the enchanted mirror n 
picture representing the clandestine mar- 
riage and infidehtv of sir Philip Forester 
—Sir IP Scott, Aunt Margaret’s Mirror 
(time, "V\ ilham III ) 

Bar of G-old. A har of gold above 
the instep is a mark of so\ crcign rank m 
tlic women of the families of the devs, 
and is worn os a “crest” by their female 
relatives 

Around as princess of ber frther’j land 
A like gold oar aboro U*r instep rolled 
AnnouncDd her rank, 

Byron Don Juan, ilL 72 (1820) 

Bar’abas, the faithful servant of 
Ralph de Lascours, captain of the Oran'ia 
His far ounte expression is “ I am afraid , ” 
but he alwav s acts most bravely w hen he 
is afraid (SeeBvmtAtns ) — E Stirling, 
The Orphan of the Frozen-Sea (185G) 

Bar'adas (Count), the king’s fa- 
vourite, first gentleman of the chamber, 
and one of the conspirators to dethrone 
Louis XIII , kill Richelieu, and place the 
due d’Orlenns on the throne of France 
Baradns lor ed Julie, but Julie married the 
chcralier Adnctr de Mmiprat When 
Eichebeu fell into disgrace, the king 
made count Baradas his chief minister, 
hut scarcely had he so done when a 
despatch r\ as put into his hand, rer cal- 
ing the conspiracy , and Richelieu ordered 
Baradns’ instant arrest — Lord Lytton, 
Utehchcu (1839) 

Barak el Hadgi, the fakir', an 
emissary from the court of Hrder Ah — 
Sir IV Scott, The Surgeon’s Daughter 
(time, George II ) 

Barata'na, the island-city or erwhich 
Snnclio Tanza was appointed goremor 
The table was presided over by Dr Pedro 
Rezio de Ague'ro, rrho caused crcry dish 
set before the governor to he whisked 
arrav without being tasted, — some be- 
cause ther heated the blood, and others 
because they chilled it, some for one evil 
effect, and some for another, so that 
Sancho r\ as allowed to eat nothing 

fhea. mini at a town containing about o 
, Th ? ? r>,e Wm to understand 
that it mu called the Island or iiarataria either because 
ivul'nl!? S"* 1116 uante of the place, or because he 

nkw S° ven,n,ent locate I 1 C at a Jieap rate * 

V2„ h l! nrriral n f ar spates or the town themunlchn] 
JSS? riK > oul 10 r ’ ce1 ’? h!nu Presently after with 
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Barbarossa (“reel heard"), surname 
of Fredcnck I of Germany (1121-1190) 
It is said that he never died, but is still 
- sleeping m K v ffh tin s erb erg in Thuringia 
There he sits at a stone table with his six 
knights, waiting the “fulness of time," 
rrhen he will 'come from his cave to 
rescue Germany from bondage, and gir o 
her the foremost place of all the world 
His beard has already grown through the 
table-slab, but must wind itself tbnee 
round the table before his second ad\ ent 
(See Maxsur, CnAitU'wiGNE, Annum, 
Dksmovd, Sebvstiau I, to whom 
similar legends are attached ) 

Like Earbarossa who sits In a cave 
Taciturn sombre sedate and grave 

Longfellow The Golden Legend 

Baiharossa, a tragedy by John Brown. 
This is not Fredcnck Barbarossn, the 
emperor of Germany (1121-1190), but 
Home Barbarossn, the corsair (1475- 
1519) He was a renegade Greek, of 
Mit\lCne, who made himself master of 
Algeria, which was for a time subject to 
Turkey He killed the Moorish king , 
tned to cut off Selim tho son, but without 
success, and wanted to marry Zapln'ra, 
the king’s widow, who rejected his suit 
with scom, and w as kept in confinement 
for sewen years Selim returned unex- 
pectedly to Algiers, and a general nsing 
took place, Barbarossa w as slam by the 
insurgents, /nplnra was restored to the 
throne , and Selim her son momed Irene 
the daughter of Barbarossa (1742) 

Barbary (St ), the patron saint of 
arsenals When her father was about to 
stnke off her head, she was killed by a 
flash of lightning 

Bar'bary (Doan), the fa\ ounte horse of 
Richard II 

EoUngbroho role on row Bartoary 
That hone that thou to often hast bcstrld ! 

Shakespeare Richard 11 net r S (1 5fT) 

Barbason, the name of a demon 
mentioned m The M*rry Hires of Wind- 
sor, act n sc 2 (1596) 

1 am not Barbason you cannot copjuro me —Shake 
speare Henry r net ti sc. 1 (1595) 

Barco'ehebali, an antichnst 

Shared thefall of thenntlchrUt Bareocbebar —Prof 'sor 
Sri win L\xc Roma 

Bard of Avon, Shakespeare, born 
and huned at Stratford-npon-A\ on (1564- 
1616) Also called the Bard of all 
Times j 

Bard of Ayrshire, Roberj Bums, a 
native of Ayrshire (1759-1790 
Bardof Mope Thomas Gampbcll, author 
of The Tlcasitres of Hope (177,7-1844) 
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BARKIS 


Haul of thv Jiiia<imtitioii,JSluA Akcn- 
side, author of The Pleasures of the Im- 
agination (1721-1770) 

Ba/J of Memory, S Rogers, author of 
The Pleasures of Memory (l7C2-16oo) 

Bard of Olncy, W Con per [Coo' pr], 
n ho In cd for man) % ears at Olnej , in 
Bucks (1731-1800) ' 

Baid of Prose, Boccaccio 

Ho of the hundred talcs of Jose 

rjron Child* BaroM »v 36(1818) 

Bard of Rydal Mount, William Words- 
nortb, nho lned at Rida! Mount, 
also called “ Poo* of the Excursion," from 
his principal poem (1770-18o0) 

Bard of Binchcnham , Alexander Pope, 
nho In cd at Tnickcnhnm (1688-17 1-1) 

Bards Thcancicnt Gaelsthought that 
the soul of a dead hero could neier be 
happi till a hard had sung an elcg\ o\or 
the deceased Hence nlien Cairbar, the 
usurper of the throne of Ireland, fell, 
though he nns a rebel, a murderer, and a 
coward, his brother Catlimor could not 
endure the thought of Ins soul hem" 
unsung to rest So lie goes to Ossian and 
gets him to send ft bard “ to give the soul 
of the king to the n md, to open to it the 
am hall, and to gn c jo\ to thcdarl ened 
ghost ” — Ossian, Amora, 11 

Bardell (Mrs ), lnudlnd) of “ apart- 
ments for single gentlemen” in Gosnell 
Street Hero Mr Pickn lek lodged for a 
time She persuaded herself that he 
uould make her a good second husband, 
and on one occasion was seen in bis arms 
ba Ins three friends Mrs Bardell put 
herself m the hands of Messrs Dodson 
and I'ogg (two unprincipled lavra ers), 
nho aamped up a case against Mr Pick- 
aaicl of “ breach of promise,” and obtained 
a \crdict against the defendant Subse- 
qucntlj Messrs Dodson and Fogg arrested 
their oivn chent, and lodged her m the 
rieet — C Dickens, The Pic! mck Papers 
(1836) 

Barde'eamst (1 syl ), a follower of 
Bardc san, founder of a Gnostic sect in 
the second ccnturj 

Bar'dolpll. corpora! of captain sir 
John Fnlstalr, in 1 and 2 ITcnry IV and 
in The Mary Wires of Windsor In 
Hcnn, P ho is promoted to lieutenant,, 
and Xvm is corporal Both are hanged 
Bardolph is a brae o, out great humoribt, 
he is a lon-brcd, drunken snaggercr, 
nlioll} wumout principle, ind nlnn)S 
poor His Jred, pimple nose is an c\cr- 
lnsting joke with sir John and others 
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Sir John m allnsion thereto calls Bardolph 
“l he Knight of the Burning Lamp” 
He sajs to him, “Thou art our admiral, 
and bearest thcJantem in the poop ’ 
risewhere he tells the corporal he had 
saved him a “thousand marks in lint s 
and torches, ■walking n ith him m tlie night 
beta ivt tavern and ta\ em ” — Shake- 
speare 

Wc arc much of the mind of FalatafTs tailor V, o 
must hive better assurance for dr John than Eardolph s 
— Macaulay 

(The reference is to 2 Henry 1 1 act i 
sc 2 When Fal staff asks Page, “IMiat 
said Master Pumblcton about the n un 
for mj short cloak and slops ? " P ige 
replies, “He said, sir, vou should pro- 
cure him better assurance than Bardolph 
He liked not the secuntj ”) 

Bardon (Hugh), the scout-master in 
the troop of lientcnant Fitzurse — Sir W 
Scott, lianhoo (time, Richard I ) 

Barbie (2 syl ), an advocate of Tou- 
louse, called “ The Anacreon of the 
Guillotine " He vv as president of the Con- 
vention, a member of the Constitutional 
Committee, and chief agent in the con- 
demnation to death of Louis XVI As 
member of the Committee of Public 
Snfetv, he decreed that “Terror must bo 
the order of the daj ” In the first em- 
pire Barfcrc bore no public part, but at the 
restoration he nns banished from France, 
and retired to Brussels (17oo-18H) 

Tho filthiest find most spiteful ^nhoo was a noble 
creaturo compared with Barrifcre fi/cj of hlstorj —lord 
Macaulay 

Bar’guest, a goblin armed nith teeth 
and clans It Mould sometimes set up in 
the streets a most fearful scream m the 
"dead naste and middle of the night” 
The facultv of seeing this monster Mas 
limited to a fen, hut those nho possessed 
it could bj the touch communicate the 
“gift” to others — Fatty Mythology , 
North of England 

Bai’gulus, an 111) rian robber or 
pirate 

Laipulus IUjtIus latro de quo est npJcl Theoponipum 
magiiis oj>c3 hibult.— Cicero Do OjfteUt li 1L 

Bancondo, one cf the lenders of the 
Moorish arm) nc was slum bj the 
duke of Clarence — Ariosto, Orlando 
Tunoso (lolG) 

Barker (Jit ), friend to Sowcrborrv 

Mrs Bat let , his n ife — W Brougli, 
A Pnmo nmon in a Smash FrocI 

BarTas, the carrier who courted 
[Clara] Pcggot'tj, bv telling Da\id 
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EVEN-BURNERS 


Ccpp».roeM T-ncn he wro c no c to say 
to *• ' c. 1- c * Harris is willin’ ” CHra 
took the hint nnd became Mrc Bn r J w 
r t£~ trb 1 t- i Is ww enCiiuis ti - u[> - 

mi s tbit rc*i-3 oji r ? tni tie J' i r~" c " «- n. 

ImKLll'l TV ’ 1 -* ill le cl j~s tat r~lali 

- — 1. Ih'-er rnrU Cc i in. (l u ,.'J 

Olrt QaiciJj Eit eoT sir John Ffil-tau, 
“'A part'-d even ) u -t between twehc and 
cue, e'en at the turning o’ the tide ’ — 
ha nj V net n sc 3, 1 3 fl 3 ) 

Barlabam and Josaphat, the 
h-rees and title of a nunnesnng, the 
object of whidi was to show the tnum,ili 
ef Christian doctrines oier paganism 
Earlabam ir a hermit nho corn crti Jo=n- 
paat. rn Indian pnnee Thsa “ Ia\ ’ vis 
] maims eh popular in the Middle Apt', 
and ua? b-en tran-hated into tren Euro- 
pean language, — I’udolf of Fms {a nnn- 
nering>.r f thirteenth century) 

Barley ( Dill ), Oara s faMier Clucfh 
rem-wLab'e for drinking rum, nnd thump- 
ing on the floor — C D’ckaw, Grcii 
Lfprtfai'O’is (1800) 

Barleycorn (Sir John), Wait-liquor 
P> ironified Ills neighbours towed that 
sir John shoild die, c o thei lured ruff nns 
*o “ploupn him with ploughs and bun 
luni,” this thee did, and aflenwirds 
‘ combed lmn witn harrows and llmint 
chdi on ins head, ’ bat did not kill him 
Tien m*h hooks and sidles tliee “cut 
his leg,oit at the 5 rccs,” bound Inn like 
a tmef, and le f t him “ to u ither \ ifh the 
arinf’,’’ bat hedwdnot The now ‘ rent 
him to the heart ’ and hanng ‘ mnv cd 
him in n mow," sent tr,o bravos to heat 
him nith dub', and ther beat him ‘o sore 
timt “alibis fic„h fell from hi= brines," 
hut y et he died no* To a J iln thee next 
haubd him, and burnt him hi c a 
rasmr, but he sunned the burning 
Thea yridwd him between t o s'oncs, 
but killed him not Sir John bore no 
malice for this ill-u-agc, but did Ins bc't 
to cheer the fagging spirits men of his 
t or-t per- ecu tors 

*«■* This song, from the English 
Dinr nf-Ma&icr (10 j|), is generally 
ascribed to Pobert E ires but all that the 
Scotch poet did was diglith to alter par's 
of it The same rrm be said of “"Auld 
Iang Seme," “Ca’ the Yowc-t,” “My 
Heart is Sair for Somebody," “Green 
grow the Rashes, O 1 " and several oilier 
songs, set down to the credit of hums 

Barlow, the favourite archer of 
Henry YJ1I He was joCosclv created 
bj the merry monarch “Date of Shoro- 


ditch,”andhist«o companions “Marquis 
of Islington” nnd “ Earl of Pancras ” 

Baric- (Bitty), a jester, who fancied 
himself a “mighty potentate " He was 
veil known in the east of London, and 
died m Whitechapel workhouse Some 
of his sayings were really witty, and 
some of his attitudes truly farcical 

Bar'mecide Feast, a mere dream- 
feast, an illusion, a castle in the air 
Schacabac “ the hare-lipped,” a mnmn the 
greatest distress, one day called on the 
rich Barmecide, who in mem jest asked 
him to dine with him Barmecide first 
v '•shed m hypothetical wn*er, Schncabac 
followed his example Barmecide then 
pretended to eat of tanous dainties, 
Schacabac did the same, and praised them 
highly and so the “ fea=t" went on to the 
close” The story cays Barmecide was so 
pleaded that Schacabac had the good 
sen=e nnd good tempur to cn'tr into the 
spirit of the joke without resentment, 
that he ordered in a real banquet, at 
which Schacabac wn« a welcome gue^t — 
A ra’ ian Nights (“The Barber’s Siith 
Brother") 

Bar'nabaa (S‘ ), a dwciplc of Gama- 
liel, cousin of St Mark, nnd fellow- 
labourer with St Paul He wits mar- 
tyred at Salamis, a n G3 S> Barnabas' 
Day is June 11 — Arts iy 30, 37 

Bar'naby ( TFT loir), the title and chief 
cliaracter of a noicl b_ Sirs Trollope 
(1839) The wido- is a vulgar, pre- 
tentious husband-hunter, wholly without 
principle IFiij-r Bamaby has a sequel 
called The Bamaby s in America or The 
Widen; Jfarnrd, a satire on America and 
the ^Amcncans (1840) 

Barnaby Budge, n half-witted 
young man, who=e companion is a raven 
He was allured into joining the Gordon 
rioters, and condemned to death, but 
afterwards reprieved — C Dickens, Bai- 
naby Budge (1841) (See Budgl, B er- 
KAri , p 830 ) 

Barnacle, brother of old Nicholas 
Cockner , and guardian of Priscilla Tom- 
boy of the West Indies Barnacle is a 
tradesman of the old school, who thinks 
the foppery and extravagance of the 
“Cockney ” school inconsistent with pros- 
perous Ehop-keepmg Though brusque 
and c*cu ill-mannered, he has good sen c e 
and good discernment of character — The 
Jlomp (altered from BickerstafTs Love m 
the City) 

Barn-Burners, oltra-mdicals or 
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destructives, who burnt the bams in 
order to reform social and political abuses 
These ai lseacres i\ ero about as sapient as 
tho Dutchman who burnt down his barns 
to getnd of the rats uhicli infested them 

Barnes (1 syl), sen ant to colonel 
Mnnnering,atlVoodbume — Sir IV Scott, 
Guy Manncnng (time, Georgo II ) 

Barney, a repulsn e Jew, who waited 
on the customers at tho low public-house 
frequented bj Fagin and his associates 
Barney alnajs spoke through his nose — 
C Dickens, Oliver Tmst (1837) 

Barn'stable (Lieutenant), m the 
Bntish navj, in love v. ith Kate Plowden, 
niece of colonel Howard of New York 
Tho alliance not being appro /ed of, Kate 
is removed from England to America, 
but Barnstable goes to America to dis- 
cover her retreat In this he succeeds, 
but being seized ns a spa , is commanded 
bj colonel Ilouard to be hung to the 
v nrdnrm of an American frigate called the 
Alacrity Scarcclj is the joung man led 
off, when the colonel is informed that 
Barnstable is his own son, and he arrives 
at tho scene of execution 311 st m time to 
sni e him Of course after this he marries 
tho lndj of his affection — E Eitzliall, 
The Pilot (a burlettn) 

B am well (George), thechief character 
and title of a tragedy bj George LUlo 
George Bnmnell is a London apprentice, 
uho falls in love with Sarah Millwood of 
Shoreditch, who leads him astray He 
first robs liis master of £200 Ho next 
robs his uncle, a rich grazier at Ludlow, 
and murders him Ilai ing spent all the 
money of his lniqmtj , Sarah Millvood 
turns h m off and informs against him 
Both are executed (1732) 

*** I or man j a cars tins play u ns acted 
on boxing-night, ns a useful lesson to 
London apprentices 

A gentleman called one day on David Ross (17£S-1"90) 
the actor and told him his father who by nt the pofnt of 
death greatly desired to see him When the actor sraj nt 
the bed side th 

years n^o like p 

sapplr the unb 

took uer to eeo >onr performance, which 10 shocked mo 
•hat I vowed to break tho connection nnd return to the 
■wth or Tirtue. I kept mr rcso utlon replaced the money 

liad stolen nnd found tv Marti In iny masters daughter 
I soon succeeded to my master’* bus In err and haro 
bequeathed you £1000 In my will." — Pelham, Chron(dei of 
Crime 

Baron ( The old English), a romance 
bj Clnra Pccic (1777) 

BarTabas, the rich “ Jew of Malta " 
He is fimph a human monster, who kills 
in spoH, poisons whole nunneries, and 


inventsinfemal machines Shakespeare’s 
“Shvlock”has a humamtj m the aery 
whirlwind of his resentment, but Mnr- 
lowe’B “ Barrabas ” is a mere ideal of that 
“ thing ”nhich Christian prejudico once 
deemed a Jew (Seo Barabas ) — Mar- 
lowe, The Jeio of Malta (I 08 G) 

Bar'rabas , tho famous robber and 
murderer set free instead of Chnst ba 
desire of the Jews Called in the New 
Testament Baiab'bas Marlowe calls the 
word “ Barrabas” m his Jew of Malta , 
and Shakespeare says 

Would any of the rtock of Bar'rabas 
Dad been her husband rather than a Clirirtlan 1 
Merchant of I en(ce act Iv *c. 3 (1C9S) 

Barry Cornwall, the nom de plume 
of Bryan Waller Procter It is an 
imperfect anagram of his name (1788- 
1874) 

Barsad (John), abas Solomon Press, 
a spy 

He lnd an aquiline nose but not straight having a 
peculiar Inclination towards tho left check erprcsslon 
therefore sinister — C. Dickens A TaUofTtco Citlet il 
1G (1839) 

Barsis'a (Santon), m the Guardian, 
the basis of the storj called The Monk, by 
M G Lewis (179G) 

Barston, alias captain Fenwicke, a 
Jesuit and secret correspondent of the 
countess of Derlij — Sir \V Scott, Pcvcril 
of the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Barth. 0 P 0 m.ew (Brother), guide of 
the two Philiptons on their avaa to 
Strasburg — Sir W Scott, Anne of Qcier- 
stem (time, Eduard IV ) 

Barthol'omcw (St ) His day is August 
24, and his sjmbol a knife, m allusion to 
the knife with which he is said to liaae 
been flayed alive 

BartholomewMassacre,thegrent 
slaughter of the Trench huguenots [prj> - 
Ustants'] m the reign of Charles IX , 
begun on St Bartholomew's Dav, 1572 
In this persecution we are told some 
30,000 persons uere massacred m cool 
blood Some saj more than doublo that 
number 

Bartholomew Pigs Nares says 
these pigs were real animals roasted nnd 
sold piping hot in the Smithfield fair 
Dr Johnson thinks tnev were the “tid> 
boar-pigs” made of lion- with currants 
for their ejes FalstnfE callsliimself 

A UlUe tidy Bartholomew boar pig. 

C Henry /I nett! tc. 4 (3C9$k 

Bartoldo, a rich old miser, who died 
of fear and unnt of sustenance Fazio 
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rifled Ils treasures, and at Hie accusation 
of Ins own wife w as tned and executed — 
Dean Hillman, Fazio (1S15) 

Bartolo (2 syl ), a French lawjer of 
the fourteenth Centura , whose authontj 
amongst Trench hamsters is equal tothnt 
of Blnchstono m our on n courts Hence 
the Trench proverb, He knows Ins ‘■'Far- 
Me" as tall as a cordelrr his “ Dorm ” 
Tlic Dorm is an nnonvmous compilation 
of sermons, for the use of the cordeliers or 
pre idling monks 

Darlolc or Barloldo, a man who sees 
nothing in anything, quite used up This 
is not the lamer referred to abore, but 
Barloldo or Bvrlole, the hero of an 
Italian tale bv Croce , and verj popular in 
the enrh part of the seventecntii century 
Ulus Bartoldo was a comedian bj profes- 
sion, and replies to even thing, “I see 
nothing m it " lie treats kings and 
prince^ with no more cercmonv than he 
does beggars and sweeps lrom this 
character comes the french phrase, JlCsolti 
commc Bartelc, “ qui v cut dire, un hominc 
que ricn ne dcconccrtc "—Hilaire le Gat 

Bar'tolus, a covetous lnvvver, hus- 
band of Amaran’ta.— Beaumont anil 
Tlctchcr, The Spanish Cm alt (1C22) 

Barton ( Sir An-Jreir), n Scotch sen- 
officer, who had obtained in 1,111 letters 
of marque for bunsclf nnd bis two sons, 
to uni c reprisals upon the subjects of 
Portugal '1 he council-board of 1 ngland, 

at which the earl of Surrev presided, w as 
daih pestered bv complaint- from British 
merchants and sailor* agun-l Barton, nnd 
at last it was decided to put him down 
Iwo ships were, therefore, placed under 
the commands of sir Thomas and sir 
1 award Howard, an engagement took 
place, and Fir Andrew Barton was slnm. 

C P f^ hUa S A lulhd in tw 
called “ bir Andrew Barton," is 
in I’crcv s Hchquts, IT u 


o parts, 
inserted 


piles, done, aicz-vous hi 
maruehl Said when a person puts nn 
unexpected question, or makes a startlinn 
f™[;° SaI - thus Lafontamc 

went one dav with Ihacme to Undtra, and 

to7lm l u C p U Blble - , 1!e lllrncd at random 
nnd^u I rrn< i r of , tllc lews," in Baruch, 
and was so struck with it that he said 
aloud to Bacmc, “Bites, done, who was 

Imw ? 1 > ou Lnowq man, 

t genius and for some days 

fnernls * d * 3 ucst,on He asked his 

iu CarZri -■ d0n °' jV ° nS ’ aVC *- l0US 


BaiziTlai (1 syl ), the duke of 
Ormond, a friend and him adherent of 
Charles II As Barzillm assisted David 
when he was expelled bv Absalom from 
his kingdom, so Ormond assisted Charles 
II when he was m exile 

KirdtM - 

In c*ll« * \ 

lor him 

l 

Basa- Andre, the wild woman, n 
sorceress, married to Basn-Jnun, a sort of 
vampire Basa-Vndre sometimes is a 
sort of land niemnid (a beautiful lady 
who sits in a cave combing her locks w ith 
a golden comb) She hates church bells 
(See Bvsa-.T vu\ ) 

Basa- Jaun,a wood-sprite, married ti 
Basa-Andre, a sorceress Both hated tlu 
sound of church bolls ihree brothers 
and their sister agreed to serve him, but 
the wood-sprite used to suck blood from 
Die linger of the girl, nnd the brothers 
resolved to kill him This thej accom- 
plished The Basa-Andre induced the 
girl to put n tooth into each of the foot- 
baths of her brothers, and, lo 1 thev be- 
came oxen ihc girl crossing a bridge 
saw Basa-\ndrc, and said if she did not 
restore her brothers she would put her 
into a red-hot oven, so JJnsn- Vmlre told 
the girl to give each brother three blows 
on the back with a Jm7cl wand, and on so 
doing thev were restored to their proper 
forms —Rev IV Mobster, Basyiic/e rends, 
19 (1877) J 

Bashful Man (The), n comic drama 
bv W ’I MoncrictT Edward Blush- 
ington, a joung man just come into a 
large fortune, is so bashful mid shv that 
life is a misery to Inin He dines at 
Tncndlj Hall, and makes all sorts of 
ridiculous blunders Ilia college chum, 
Trank Iriendh, sends word to sav that 
he nnd his sister Dinah, with sir Thoinaa 
nnd lndv Tncndlj, will dine with him nt 
Bluslungton House After it few glnsscs 
of wine, Edward loses his slivness, 
makes n long speech, and becomes the 
accepted suitor of Dinah Incndlv 

Basil, the blacksmith of Grand Pre, 
m Acadia (now Ay to Sioiia), nnd father 
of Gabriel tbc betrothed of Evangeline 
When the colony was driven into exile in 
1713 bj George II , Basil settled in 
Louisiana, nnd grcatlj prospered , but his 
son led a wandering life, looking for 
F v angelinc, and died m Pennsylvania 
of the plague — Longfellow, Tranydire 


o 
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Ba'sile (2 si/l ), a calumniating, mg- 
gardlt bigot in Le Manage do Fujaio , 
and again m Le Barbicr de Sdvillc, both 
bt Beaumarchais “Basile” and “lar- 
tuite" are the tno Trench incarnations of 
religious livpocris^ 7 he former is the 
clerical humbug, and the latter the lay 
religious hj poente Both deal largely 
in caluninj , and trade in slander 

BasilTa, a hj pothetical island m the 
northern ocean, famous for its amber 
Manned sat s it is the southern extremity 
of Stteden, erroneousl} called an island 
It is an historical fact that the ancients 
dreu their chief supplt of amber from 
the shores of the Baltic 

Basilis'co, a built and a braggart, in 
Sob/ mail and Pcrscda (1592) Shake- 
speare has made “ Pistol "the counterpart 
of “ Bnsilisco ’’ 

Knight knight, good mother BnsiHsco like 

Shnkcspcnrc King John net L ic. 1 (1596) 

(That is, “ my boasting hi e Basihsco 
has made me a Anight, good mother ”) 

Basilisk, supposed to 1 ill tilth its 

f aze the person who looked on it Thus 
Itnrj VI sats to Suffolk, “Conic, 
basilisk, and lull the innocent gazer n ith 
thj sight ” 

t,ntus In orJcntc I, dim lnuUlreus arena 
V ulncmt aspcctu lumlnltmsquo nocet. 

Mintiunus 

Basihus, a neighbour of Quitena, 
nhoin he loicd from childhood, but 
nken groan up the father of the lady 
forbade him the house, and promised 
Quitcrm m marriage to Camacho, the 
richest man of the vicimt} On their 
iraj to church thej pnssed Basihu--, 
Mho had fallen on his suord, and all 
thought he uas at the point of death 
Be prated Quitcrm to marrt him, “for 
his soul s peace,” and ns it Mas deemed a 
mere ccrcmonj, thet More married in duo 
form Up then started the n ounded man, 
and shotted that the stabbing was onlj 
a ruse, and the blood that of a sheep from 
the slaughter-house - Camacho gracefully 
nccepte d the defeat, and alJoued the pre- 
parations for the general feast to proceed 
BftsIHus Is strong nml ncthe pitches tlio Mr nd 
miraWr wrestles with amazing dexterity and is an 
exe Jlent cricketer Ho runs like a buck leaps liko a 
sriitl guat and plays nt skittles like a nlzarrL Then ho 
has n fine mice for dngfnc be touches tlie gultirso as to 
make It speak nnd handies n foil as tu.ll ns an} Tencer 
In6paliE~Cerrantcs Don Qtdxote IL 5L 4(1614.) 

Baskerville (A), an edition of the 
New Testament, or Latin classics, brought 
out b\ John Bnshen illc, a famous printer 
(170G-1775) 


Basng or Bagseeg, a Scandinavian 
king, nho tilth Balden or Hnlfdene 
(2 syt ) king of Denmark, in 871, mndc a 
descent on Wessex In this year Ethel- 
red fought nine pitched battles Mith the 
Danes The first it as the battle of LDgle- 
ficld, m Berkshire, lost bj the Danes , the 
next teas the battle of Beading, non bj 
the Danes , the third tvas the famous 
battle of JEsccsdun or Ashdtma (now 
Ashton ), lost by the Danes, and in nliick 
king Bagseeg ttas slain 

And Ethelied with them {the Dane y] pine sundry fields 
tint fought 

Then Rending ye regained led by thnt vnllnnt lord 
Where Bnsrig je outbrn'ed nml llnlden suord to iirord 
Drayton Polgolblon xlL (.1G13) 
Next year (871) the Danes for the first Hmo entered 
Wessex Tlic first place theyemno to was Rending 
Mne great battles besides smtfier&Mrm the wero 
fought this year in feme of which the English won and 
in others the Dines. Tirst nldcmnn /KtheRvnlf fought 

, t* i n 11 -I iu< m T'n i after 
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Asscr Life of Alfred (ninth century) 

Bassa'mo, the lot or of Portia, suc- 
cessful m his choice of the three caskets, 
tthicli auarded her to him as ttife It 
tvas for Bassamo that his friend Antonio 
horrott ed 3000 ducats of the Jett Slij lock, 
on the strange condition that if lie re- 
turned the loan Mitliin three months no 
interest should be required, but if not, 
the Jett might clnim a pound of An- 
tonio’s flesli for forfeiture — Shakespeare, 
Mo chant of I cmcc (1598) 

Bas'sefc (Count), a sumdJer and 
forger, nho assumes the title of “count” 
to further his dishonest practices — 
C Cibber, The Proio/ed Husband (1728) 

Bassia'mis, brother of Satur'nius 
emperor of i.uuie, in lute tilth Lnun'n 
daughter of litus Andron'icus (properh 
Andromcus) lie is stabbed b\ Deme- 
trius and Clnron, sons of Tam'orn queen 
of the Goths — (QShnkespenre, Idas 
Antfronicus (1593) 

Bassi'no (Count), the “ perjured 
husband” of Aurelia, slain by Alanzo — 
Mrs Centlivre, The Perjured Husband 
(1700) 

Bastard Homer ttas probabh a 
bastard Virgil it ns certmnl) one 
Neoptol’emos tvas the bastard son of 
Achilles by Dcidnmin (5 syl ) Romulus 
and Remus, if tlici eter existed, ttcrc the 
lot e-sons of nicstal Brutus the regi- 
cide tins a bastard Uhsses tvas pro- 
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babl} so, Teucer certnmla , and Darius 
gloned in the surname of Xothcs . 

Bastard {The), in English liiston is 
A illmm 1 j nnturnl son of Robert lo 
Dmbic His mother in ns a peasant girl 
of Falaise 

Bastaid of Oileans, Jean Ditnom, 
a natural son of I ouis due d’Orlcnns 
(brother of Charles VI ), and one of the 
most brilliant soldiers France e\cr pro- 
duced (1-103-L4G8) Bemnger mentions 
him m lus Charhs Sept 

Bastille The prisoner who had 
been confinedin the Bnstillefor sixta-onc 
a ears was A M Du«ault, who was in- 
carcerated bj cardinal Richelieu 

Bat In South Staffordshire that 
slata coal which mil not burn, but a\lncli 
lies m the fire till it becomes red hot, is 
called “bat," lienee the expression, 
Warm as a bat 

BataVia, Holland or the Nether- 
lands So called from the Bata'aians, 
a Celtic tribe, which dwelt there 

roltl of cure 

Bitavfa rushes forth mid ns the) wreep 

On rcMnilliJSiUte*. n tlionsand dlflimit \nj 

Tfte th*n gny land Is ma Jdened all trith Jos 

Thonuon Seal tu ( \\ Inter ** r*£G) 

Bates (1 syl ), n soldier m the nnm of 
Ilcnn A r , under sir 'I homes Erpmgh im 
lie is introduced mtli Court and 
Williams as sentinels before the 1 nglisli 
camp at Agmeourt, and the king un- 
known comes to them during the watch, 
and holds with them a tom creation 
respecting the impending battle — Shake- 
speare, Jlenuj V act n sc 1 (lo c i'l) 

Bates (nan/), the friend of 'Whittle 
A man of good plain sense, who tries to 
laugh the did beau out of his folia — 
Garrick, The Irish Widow (1737) 

Bates (Charley), gcncralh called 
“ Mnster B ites," one of 1 agio’s “pupils," 
training to be a pickpocket He is 
alwnas laughing upronnousla , and is 
almost equal in artifice and ndroitncss 
“ r Ihc Artful Dodger" himself — 
C Did ens, Oliver Twist (1837) 

Bath, called b> the Romans Aqua; 
Salts (“waters of the snn ”), and ha the 
Saxons Achamunnum (“citv of the 
sick ’’) 

Bath (Jung of), Richard Nash, general!} 
called Beau Nash, master of the cere- 
monies for fifty-six a cars in thntfnshion- 
nblccit} (1G74-17G1) 


Bath ( The Jfaid of), Miss I ink}, a 
beautiful and accomplished singer, who 
married Richard B Sheridan, the states- 
man and dramatist 

bath (The Wife of), one of the 
pilgrims travelling from Southwark to 
Cantcrbnn, in Chaucer’s Cantci bunt 
Tahs She tells her talc in turn, and 
chooses “ Midas ” for her subject (1888) 

Bath'sheba, duchess of Portsmouth, 
a fna ounle court lada of Charles II As 
Bathsheba, the wife of Un'ali, was 
cnminalh loacd l>} Daaid, so Louisa P 
lxeroiml (duchess of Portsmouth) was 
cnminall} loacd b} Charles II 

My father l C’tarIct 11 J, whom with rercrenco 1 inmc 
la pro* n In I*athshcbA s cmbnccs old 

Dryden <i&sa?omatid II 

Battai (At), 1 1 the trenchant, one of 
Mnhomet’s sw ords 

Battle (The British Sohho s’), Inker- 
man, No\ ember 5, ISal 

Battle of Barnet, 14th April, 1471, 
was certninh one of the most decisive 
ever fought, although it finds no place 
amongst professor Creasa ’s list of “ de- 
usne bittlcs" It closed for cacr the 
Age of lorce, tlie potcntinbh of the 
barons, mid opened the ncaa era of trade, 
literature, and public opinion Here fell 
V nrw ick, the “ king maker," “ last of the 
barons,” and (henceforth the king had 
no peer, but king was / mg. lords were 
louts, and commons the people 

Battle of Nations, the terrible 
conllict nt Leipsic (October 18 and W, 
1813) between Napoleon nnd the Allies 
Its issue vans the defeat of Napoleon nnd 
the dcliacrancc of German} It is called 
“the Battle of Nations” not oula from 
the numocr engaged therein, but also 
from its being the champion battle of the 
nations of 1 urope 

Battle of Prague, a piece of de- 
scriptive music a era popular in tlie first 
quarter of the nineteenth contur} It 
was composed b} brnnz IxoUwnra of 
Prague, bom 17*U 

Battle of Wortburg (The), tho 
annual contest of tbo minnesingers for 
Uio prize olTcrcd b} Hermann mar- 
grnf of Warlburg, near Gotha, in Ger- 
man}, in the twcilth century Thero 13 
a nuunesong so called, celebrating the 
famous contests of Muller a on Veget- 
al eidc nnd \\ olfrain a on Esclienbach with. 
Heinrich a on Ofterdingcn llunnch 
lost the former nnd w on the latter ' 
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Battle of the Giants, Mangnano, 
September, 1515 Francois I non this 
battle oier the Swiss and the duke of 
Milan The French numbered 20,000 
men, the Swiss 20,000 The loss of the 
former was 0000, and of the latter 10,000 
1 1 is called “ the Battle of the Giants ” be- 
ciuse the combatants on both sides n ere 
“mighty men of war,” and stro\c for 
i ictory like giants 

Battle of the Thiee Emperors, 
Ansterlitz, 2nd December, 1805 So 
called because tho emperor Napoleon, the 
emperor of Russia, and the emperor of 
Austria n ere all present Napoleon n on 
the fight 

Battle of the West (Gicat), the 
battle bein con king Arthur and Mordred 
Here the king received his deatli-n ound 

For battle of the boohs, of the herrings, 
of the moat, of tho standard, of the 
spins, etc , sec Dictionary of Phase and 
Table 

Battles (The Pi/tun Decisive), accord- 
ing to professor Creasy , are — 

(1) Mur’athon (n c 190), in nhich the 
Greeks under Milti'adiis defeated Darius 
tho Persian, and turned the tide of Asiatic 
m\ usion 

(2) Syracuse (n c 413), in nhich tho 
Atlicninn poner-nns broken and the ex- 
tension of Greek domination prei ented 

(3) Arbc'la (n c 331), by nhich Alex- 
ander overthren Darius and introduced 
European habits into Asia 

(4) Mctati'rus (n c 207), in which the 
Romans defeated Hannibal, and Carthage 
came to rmn 

(5) Arnun'tus (vd 9), in uluch the 
Gauls overthren the Romans under Varus 
and established the independence of 
Gaul 

(G) Chalons (id 451), in nhich 
Attiln, “The Scourge of God," nns de- 
feated by Actius, and Europe sai cd from 
utter de\ astation 

(7) Tours (a d 732), in nlncli Charles 
Martel n\ erthren tho Snraci ns, and broke 
from Luropc the Mohamnu dan j otc 

(8) Hastings (a d 100G), by nhich 
William the Norman became possessed of 

’’c English crown 

(5) Orleans (id 1429), by nhich Joan 
of Arc raised the siege of the city and 
secured the independence of Trance 

(10) Aimada (is 1588), nhich 
crushed the hopes of Spain and of tho 
papaci in England 

(11) b’cnhcim (id 1701), in which 


Marlborough, by the defeat of Tallnrd, 
broke oft the ambitious schemes of 
Louis AIV 

(12) Pultoioa (a d 1709), m nhich 
Charles All of Sweden n as defeated b\ 
Peter the Great of Russia, and the sta- 
bihty of the Muscoutc empire nas 
established 

(13) Sai at o' y a (\u 1777), in nhich 
general Gates defeated Burgoyne, and 
decided the fate of the American Re\ olu- 
tion, hi making Prance their alii 

(11) Valmy (\ d 1792), in nluch tlic 
allied armies under tlic duke of Bruns- 
wick nerc defeated by the French Reio- 
lutiomsts, and the revolution nas 
suffered to go on 

(15) Waterloo (a d 1815), m ninth 
Wellington defeated Napoleon and su\ cd 
Furope from becoming a. Trench pro- 
\ ince 

Tattles J B Martin, of Pans, painter 
of battle-scenes, nns called by the 1 rench 
J/ dcs Dataillcs (1G59-1735) 

Battlo for Battle-axe 

The non! battle seems to bo used for b title axe 
In this unnoticed 1 oss-Tge of tholnlms There bmke 
Ho tho arrows of the bow the shield the sword and tho 
battle fate]. — Rc\ J Vi hltakcr Ulbbon s History 1 c 
viewed (17J1) 

Battle-Bridge, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don Called “ Battlo " from bemg the 
site of a battle betneen Alfred and the 
Danes , and called “ lung’s Cross " from 
a n retched statue of George IV , taken 
donn in 1812 Tho histone name of 
“ Battlc-Bndgo” nns changed in 1871 ; 
by the Metropolitan Board, for that of 
“ 1 ork Rond " Miscrabdc dicta 1 

Battus, a shepherd of Arcadia Ifni - 
mg nitnessed Mercury ’s theft of Apollo's 
oxen, he rcccn cd a con from the thief 
to ensure lus secrecy , hut, m order to 
test his fidelity , Mercury re-nppenred 
Boon afternnrds, and offered him an ox 
and a con if he n ould blab Battus fell 
into the trap, and nns instantly changed 
into a touchstone 

V lien Tintalus in hell sees store and staves 
Ami aenccfcss Baftus for a touchstone ffcrvc.B 

Lord Brooke Treatise on Monartfilc Iv 

Bau'eis and Plnlemon, an aged 
Phngmn nomnn and her husband, nho 
rcccn cd Jupiter and Mercury hospitably 
nlicn ciery ono else in the place had 
refused to entertain them Tor tins 
courtesy the gods changed the Phrygians’ 
cottage into a magnificent temple, and 
appointed the pious couple o\ er it Tbei 
both died at the same time, according to 
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their wise, and were converted into tiro 
trees before the temple — Greek and Ho- 
man Mythology 

Baul'die (2 syl ), stable - boy of 
Joshua Gcddcs the quakcr — Sir "\V Scott, 
Hcdgauntlet (time, George III ) 

Baul'die (2 syl ), the old shepherd in 
the introduction of the story called The 
Jllach Dicatf, by sir W Scott (time, 
Anne) 

Bav'iad {The), a satire by W Gifford 
on the Bella Cruscan school of poetry 
(1791) It was followed in 1800 by The 
Mwviad The words “ llaiiad ” and 
“Jlowiad” w ere suggested by Virgil, 
LG m 90, 91 

He may trltti foxes plough nnd milk he goats 
Wbo praises Bavius or on Manias dotes. 

Banan .Pool {The), one of the 
characters m the old moms dance lie 
v, ore a red cap faced with vellow, a 
lello'v “ slabbenng-bib ” a blue doublet, 
red hose, and black shoes He represents 
an overgrown baby, but was a tumbler, 
aud mimicked the barking of a dog The 
word Hainan is denied from baton, a 
“bib for a slabbcnng child” (see Cot- 
grave, Fienrh Dictionary) In modern 
S reach bate means “dm cl," “slabbcnng," 
and the i erb hater “ to slabber,” but the 
bib is now called bazeite (See Mopris 
DAM?r ) 

Bavie'ca, the Cid’s horse He sur- 
med lus master two years and a half, 
and was boned at Yalencia No one was 
eicr allowed to mount him after the 
death of the Cid 

Bazic'ca [j c “ Booby ”] When Rodn- 
go was taken in lus boyhood to choose a 
horse, he passed oier the best steeds, and 
selected a scruhbi -looking colt His 
godfather called the boy a booby [6acic- 
c«] for making such a silly choice, nnd 
the name was given to the horse 

Ba'vius, any vile poet (See 

M nvins ) 

Qoi Barium non odit nraet tun cnrmlna, Jfeeri 
Atque Idem Jnngat vulpcs, et mulgeat hircos. 

Virgil, Zd ilL 00 01 

May some choice patron hies? each grey coo_e^iulll 

May erery Bauu$ lure his Rufo stilL 

Poj>c Prologue to the Satires. 

Bawtry Like the saddler of Bawtry, 
who was hanged for leaving his liquor 
(Yorkshire -Proverb ) It was customan 
for cnminnls on their way to execution 
to stop at a certain tavern m York for a 
“ parting draught ” The saddler of Baw- 
try refn^ed to ncccnt tne liqnor, and was 


hanged, whereas if he had stopped a few 
minutes at the tnvem his reprieve, which 
was on the road, wonld have arrived in 
time to save him 

Ba'yard, Le chevalwr sans pew et 
sans reprcche (1476-1524) 

The British Bayard, sir Philip Sidnec 
(1554-1584) 

The Polish Bayaid, pnree Joseph Pnm- 
atowski (1763-1814) 

The Bayard of India, sir Jame3 Outram 
(1803-1863) So called by sir Charles 
Napier 

* Ba’i/ard, a horse of incredible speed, 
belonging to the four sons of Aymon 
If onh one mounted, the horse was of 
the ordinary sue, but increased m pro- 
portion as two or more mounted (The 
word means “bright bay colour”) — 
Villeneuae, Lcs Quatrc-Fdz-Aymon 

Bayard, the steed of Fitz-James — Sir 
IV Scott, Lady of the Lake, v 18 (1810) 

Bayar'do, the famous steed cf 
Rinaldo, which once belonged to AmSdis 
of Ganl It was found m a grotto by 
the wizard Mnlngigi, along with the 
sword Fusherta, both of which he gaae 
to his cousm Pimaldo 

His colour bur nnd hence Ms name ho drew— 
Bnjardo called. Astir of sliver hue 
Lm blazed his front 

Tasso Itlndldo IL 220 f!5G2) 

Bayes (1 syl ), the chief character of 
The Bchcarsat, a farce by George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham (107 1) Bayes is 
represented ns greedy of applause, im- 
patient of censure, meanh obsequious, 
regardless of plot, and only odxious for 
claptrap The character is meant for 
John Diyden 

*** C Dibdm, m his Ihstory of the 
Stage, states that Mrs Mountford plai cd 
“Bnaes” “with more aanety than had 
ever been throw n into the part before ” 

So rpedej of nord uniting crjio.cj Itrdf to a severer 
trial since It not only resigns all Bayes* jretcnslons to 
elevate the imagination ** hut places its productions 
within liio range cf [general] critic! 'm.—.Encyc. Brit 
Art. Bomance.’* 

Dead men may rise -again, like Bayes ’ 
troops, or the savages m the Fantocim In 
the farac aboie referred to a battle is 
fonght between foot-soldiers and great 
bobby -horses At last Drnwcansir kills 
all on both sides Smith then asks Bay cs 
“How are they to go olf ?” “As thea 
came on,”saas Bayes, “upon their le^s ” 
tVhcreupon the dead-men all jump up alive 
again 

%* This revnal of life is mutated by 
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Rhodes in the last scone of his BvuJastcs 
Furioso 

Bayeux Tapestry, smd to he the 
work of English damsels retained in the 
court of Matilda, the Conqueror's wife 
When Napoleon contemplated the invasion 
of England in 1603, he caused this record 
to be removed to Pans, where it was ex- 
hibited in the National Museum Ha\ mg 
scried its purpose, it was returned to 
Bajeux lac-similes In Stothard w ere 
published in the Vctusta Monumenta , at 
the expense of the Society of Antiquaries 
The original is preserved in the Hotel of 
the Prefecture of Bajeux (Nonnandj) 
and is called Toilc de St Jean It is coiled 
round a windlass, and consists of linen 
worked with wools It is 20 inches 
broad, 214 feet long, and contains 72 
compartments 

1st compartment, Tdicardus Rex the 
Confessor is cuing audience to two per- 
sons, one of whom is Harold 2nd, 
Harold, w ith a lmv It m his hand (a mark 
of nobilitj) and his hounds, is on Ins 
way to Boslmm 3rd, Hcclesia a Saxon 
church, w ith tw o figures about to enter 
4th, Harold embarking 5th, The v 03 age 
to Nonnandi Cth, Discmlarking on the 
coast of Normandv 7th and 8th, seizure 
of Harold by the count of Ponthicu 9th, 
Harold remonstrating w ith Guj , the 
count, upon Ins unjust seizure 10th to 
20th, scenes connected w ith the sojourn 
of Harold at the court of William 2 (ith, 
Harold sw earing fidelity to William, w ith 
each hand on a shnne of relics 27th, 
Harold’s return 28th, his landing 29th, 
presents himself to king Eduard 30th 
to 32nd, the sickness of the Confessor, 
Ins death, and his funeral procession to 
Westminster Abbe) 33rd, the crowr 
offered to Harold 84th, Harold or the 
throne, and Stigant the archbishop 3oth, 
the comet SGth, William orders a fleet 
to be built 55th, orders the camp at 
Hastings to be constructed 71st, death 
of Hnrold 72nd, duke AVillmm tnumpn- 
ant Although 530 figures are repre- 
sented in this tapestrv, on!) three of 
them are u omen 

Baynard (Mr ), introduced m an epi- 
sode m the nor el called Humph y 
Clinker, b) Smollett (1771) 

Bayswatei (London), that is, 
Bayard's Watering, a string of pools and 
ponds which now fom the Serpentine 

Bca’con (Tom), groom to Master 
Clnllfmch (private ennssarj of Charles II ) 


— Sir W Scott , Recent of the Pea 1 (time, 
Charles 11) 

Beadle The running banquet of two 
beadles, a public whipping (See llenuj 
VIII act v sc 3 ) 

Bea'gle (Sir Harry), a hors) conntrj 
gentleman, who can talk of nothing hut 
horses and dogs He is vvofull) rustic 
and commonplace Sir Harry makes a 
bargain with lord Trinket to give up 
Harriet to him m exchange for his horse 
(See Goi m ixcrr )— George Column, The 
Jealous Wife (17GI) 

Beak. Sir John ridding was called 
"The Blind Beak” (died 1780) 

Bean Lean (Donald), alias Will 
Ruthven, a Highland robbcr-clnef He 
also appears disguised ns a pedlar on the 
rood-side lending to Stirling Waverlcv 
is rou ed to the robber’s env e and remains 
there all night 

Alice Dean, daughter of Donald Bean 
Lean, who attends on Waverlej during a 
fev cr — Sir W Scott, Waterky (time, 
George II ) 

Beal ( The), emblem of nncicnt Persia 
The golden lion was the emblem of an- 
cient Assj rm 
w » -* - - 

n 

1 

Beat ( The), Russia, its cognizance being 
a bear 

Fnnce turns from her nlrandoncd friends afresh 
And eoothes the Bear that prowls for patriot flesh 
Cami uclh Poland 

Rear ( The Bt arc) Warwicl is so called 
from his cognizance, which was a bear 
and ragged staff 

Rear ( The Gicat), called “IIclIicC ” 

Is lj,ht on the earth poured dnrhncs3 on the fen 
The wakeful sailor to Orion s star 
And IlellicC turned hecd/uL 

Apollonius Rhodlus Argonautlct 

Beat cliff (Deacon), at the Gordon 
Arms or Kippletrmgam inn, where 
colonel Mannering stops on bis return to 
England, and hears of Bertram’s illness 
and distress — Sir W Scott, Guy Manner- 
ing (time, George II ) 

Bearded (The) (1) Geoffrev the 
crusader (2) Bouchard of the house of 
Montmorenc) (3) Constantine IV 
(G48-G85) (4) Master George lulhng- 

wortbe of the court of Ivan the Bauble 
of Russia, whose beard (sajs Hal luj t) 
was five feet tpo inches long, jellow, 
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thick, nnd broad Sir Hugh Willoughby 
was allowed to take it m his hand 

The Bearded Matter Soc'rntCs was so 
called by Persms (n c 46S-399) 

Handsome Biaid , Baldwin IV carl 
of Flanders (11G0-11SG) 

John the Beat ckd, John Mm o, the 
German painter, v hose beard touched the 
ground when he stood upright 

Bearnais (Ac), Henn IV of France, 
so called from bis native province, Le 
Beam (1553-1G10) 

Be'atnce (3 syl a child eight a cars 
old, to whom Dante at the age of nine 
was ardently attached She was the 
daughter of 1 oleo Portmn'n, a rich citizen 
of Florence Bcatncc marned Simom de 
Bardi, nnd died before she was 24 jcar3 
old (12GG-1290) Dante innrncd Gem- 
ma Donati, and his marriage wns a most 
unlnppj one His love for Beatrice re- 
mained' after her decease She was the 
fountain of his poetic inspiration, nnd in 
Ins Duma Commcdia lie makes her his 
guide through paradise 

Ihntd s Hca rlco and Milton s Evo 

Vi cre not drawn from their _pou.C3 jou conceive. 

Pjron Don Juan 11L 10 (18°0) 

(Milton, who marned Man Powell, of 
Oxfordshire, wns ns unfortunate in Ins 
choice as DantC ) 

Beatrice , w ife of Ludov'ico Sfor/a 

Beat) tie, daughter of Fcrdinando king 
of Naples, sister of Leonora duchess of 
Ferrara, and wife of Mathias Com'nus 
of Hungary 

Beat) icc, niece of Lconnto governor of 
Messina, lively nnd light-hearted, affec- 
tionate nnd impulsive Though wilful 
she is not wayward, though volatile she 
is not unfeeling, though teeming with 
wit nnd gaiety she is affectionate nnd 
energetic At first she dislikes Bene- 
dick, and thinkb him a flippant conceited 
coxcomb , blit ov erheanng a conv era ition 
between her cousin Hero and her gentle- 
woman, in which Hero bewails that 
Beatrice should tnflc with such deep love 
ns that of Benedick, and should scorn 
so true and good a gentleman, she cries, 
“Sits the wind thus? then farewell con- 
tempt Benedick, love on , f will requite 
vou ” Ihis conversation of nero’s was 
a mere ruse, but Benedick had been 
caught by a similar trick played by 
Claudio The result wns they sincerely 
loTed each other, and wero marned, — 


Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing 
(1G00) - 

MIs 3 Helen Tmiclts Impersonations arc nature Itself 
' Jnll t ** Rosalind divine Imogen Beatrice, "nil 
crowd upon our ftncj —Dublin University Majculne 
(IBiG) 

Beatrice Cenei, The Beautiful But - 
i wide (g v ) 

Beatrice D’Este, canonized at 
Borne 

Beau Biummel, George Bryan 
Bmmmel (1778-1840) 

Beau Claik, a billiard-maker at the 
beginning of the nineteenth ccnturv 
lie wns called “The Beau," assumed the 
name of Bcauclcrc , and paid his addresses 
to a protegee of lord Fife 

Beau Fielding, called “Handsome 
ridding” b\ CIiutIcs II , by n play on 
bis nnmc, which was Ilendrome 1'icldiug 
He died m Scotland lard 

Beau Hewitt was the original of sir 
George Etbcrcge’s “sir I opling I latter,” 
m the coined} called The Man of Mode 
or Sd Fophng Ftuttci (107G) 

Beau Hash, Bichard Nash, called 
also “King of Bath,” a AVelsh gentleman, 
v, ho for fifty -six } ears managed the bath- 
rooms of Bath, and conducted the balls 
with unpnrnllcled splendour and decorum 
In his old age he sank into pov ert} (1G7 1- 
17G1) 

Beau d’Orsay (Ac), father of count 
dOrsn},whom Bv ron calls “ Jcunc Cu- 
phlon ” 

Beau Seant, tha Templars’ banner, 
half white and half black, the while 
signified that the Templars were good to 
Christians, the black that the} were ev il 
to infidels 

Beau Tibbs, in Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the Wot Id, a dandv noted for lira 
finer}, vamtv, and povertv 

Beauclerk, Henry I King of Eng- 
land (10G8, 1100-1135) 

1 Beaufort, the lov er of Maria Wilding, 
whom he ultimatclv niarncs — A Mur- 
phy, Inc Citizen (a farce) 

Beaujeu (Mons le chevalier dc), 
Keeper of a gambling-house to which 
Dalgarno takes Nigel — Sir W Scott, 
Fv> tunes of Niqcl (time, James I ) 

Beaujeu ( Mons la comtc de), a Trench 
officer in the army of the Chevalier 
Charles Edward, the Pretender — Sir W. 
Scott, Waicrlcy (time, George II ), 
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Beaumains (“ big hands’ 1 ), n nick- 
name •which sir Key (Arthurs steward) 
gave to Gnrethwhen hew ns kitchen drudge 
m the palace “lie had the largest hands 
that cv or man saw ” Gareth was the son 
of king Lot andMargawsc (king Arthur's 
sister) His brothers were sir Gaw'ain, 
sir Agravain, and sir Gnhens Mordrod 
was his half-brother — Sir T Mnlorv, 
Jfiston/ of Prince Arthur , 1 1 20 (1170) 

*** Iiis achievements arc given under 
the name “ Gareth ” (g v ) 

Icnnvson, in his Gareth and Li/ncttc , 
m ikes sir Ivaj tauntingly address I ance- 
Iot thus, referring to Gareth 

Tnlr mid fine for«oothl 

sir Tine face sir Fair hands? 15ut fee thou to It 

That Mil no mm fineness, Lancelot eomo ilizo day 

Undo theo not 

lie it remembered that Ka> himself 
called Gareth “ Bcaumain " from the extm- 
ordinarv sire of the lad's hands , hut the 
taunt put into tlio mouth of Ivav bv llie 
poet indicates that the lad prided himself 
on his “fine" face nnd “fair" hands, 
which is not the ease If “fair hands” 
is a translation of this nickname, it 
should be “fine hands,” which hears the 
equivocal sense of big nnd beautiful 

Beau'manoir (Sr Lucas), Grand- 
Master of the Knights ’lempinrs — Sir 
IV Scott, luaihoe (time, Iiiclmrd I ) 

Beaupie [Bo-piai/'], son of judge 
Vertaigne (2 syl ) nnd brother of Lnrm'rn 
— Beaumont and Fletcher, The Little 
1 tench Lawyer (1G47) 

33oaut6 (2 syl ) La dame de BcauUS 
AgneB Sorel, so called from the chutcau 
de Bcantd, on the hanks of the Marne, 
given to her bj Charles VII (1100-1450) 

Beautiful ( The) or La Bella So 
Florence is called 1 ranee is spoken of 
by rrcnchmcn ns La Belle France 

Beautiful Consande (3 syl ), 
Diane comtcssc de Guichc ct de Grnm- 
niont She was tho daughter of Paul 
d’Andomns, and married Philibert de 
Grnmont, who died in 1580 The widow 
outlived her husband for twenty -six 
v cars Ilenri IV , before ho was king of 
A av arre, was desperately smitten bj La 
belle Consande, and when Henn was at 
vrnr with the League, she sold her dia- 
monds to raise for him a levy of 20,000 
Gascons (1554-1G20) 

(The letters of Henn to Consande are 
still preserved in the Bibhothdque de 
/' 4> scnal, nnd were published in 17G9 ) 

Beautiful Parricide ( The ), B?u- 


tricc Cenci, daughter of a Roman noble- 
man, who plotted the death of her father 
because lie v lolcntlj dclilcdhcr She was 
executed in 1G05 Shcllej has a tragedj 
on the subject, entitled The Cenci Guido 
Lem’s “ Portrait of Beatrice Cenci ” is one 
of the most interesting paintings in Rome 
Sec p 173 

Beauty (A Thing of) is a Joy for 
ever — lveats 

Bnuty won prows familiar to the lover, 

Facies In his eye, and jnlU upon tho ecnje 

Addison Cato U 1 {1713) 

Beauty (Queen of) So tho daughter of 
Schcms’eddin’ Mohammed, vincr of 
Fgjpt, was called She married her 
cousin, Bed'rcddra'nassnn, son of Nour'- 
eddrn 1 All, v lzicr of Basom — Arabian 
Lights (“ Noureddm All," etc ) 

Beauty and tlio Beast (La Belle 
ct la Bite), from Les Conics Marines of 
Mdc Villencuvrc (1740), the most beau- 
tiful of all nursery tales A joungnnd 
lov eh woman sav ed her father by putting 
herself in tho power of a frightful but 
kind-hearted monster, whose respectful 
affection nnd melancholy overcame her 
av crsion to his ugliness, nnd she consented 
to become lus bride Being thus freed 
from enchantment, the monster assumed 
Ins proper form and became a 3 oung and 
handsome prince 

Beauty Hut Skin-deep Tins ex- 
pression occurs m Ralph Venning’s Ortho- 
doxe Paradoxes 

All the beauty of the world Uj bnt lUn-derp a tun 
bLvt de'mreth IL— 3rd Edit. 41 (lGuOJ. 

Beauty of Buttermero (3 syl ), 
Mary Robinson, who married John Hat- 
field, a heartless impostor executed for 
forgerj at Carlisle in 1803 

Beauty when Unadorned A- 
dorned the Most — Uiomson, Sea- 
sons (“Autumn," 1730) 

Beaux’ Stratagem (Tin.), In Geo 
Fnrqulmr ihomns viscount Aimwcll 
anil Ins friend Archer (the two beaux), 
linvmg run through all their monev, set 
out fortune-hunting, nnd come to Lich- 
field ns “master nnd man” Annwcll 
pretends to he v cry unw ell, nnd ns lndv 
Bountiful’s hohhj is tending the «ick and 
plajmg the leech, she orders him to he 
removed to her mansion Here he and 
Donnda (daughter of lady Bountiful) fall 
in lov e with each other, and finallj mnrrv 
Archer falls in love with Mrs Sullen, the 
wife of squire Sullen, who had been mar- 
ried fourteen months hut agreed to ft 
divorce on the score of ineoinpatibihtv of 
tastes and temper Hus marriage forma 
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tj trip'r L’c fMri’ I rn L if ir*> (V 
n -l I cin„ n it ~aa r- r^, 1 1 l> 
fin arr 1 ffi'i '4 1 1 «}n{c >-"mic T ’a*'d 
4 r- t r , 'n*/>j , i a — r'an^' n, V’-'-'r 
ttb!r' 

Ti * f- *'. ' A , "-'c iTAr’i^r t* a “rrv 
c’c c *r{ n rwt ftr*** * tMI r<-rii! t- 
jae '' i 1 f *irc trio In tir Pif-nv 
MiUt e l^te <t 1 r'! a*, jn 1C' fiiTOj 


Bcdlnrn Bcri?ars, In-at '» e- r-..'' 

n' , b'V-^nq to IIT' Jr ‘arm JIcsp ta 1 
i] i> s v a tb i"r f J fcr “x 

3 r it c 1 , 1 1 1 irt 10 it t* ' n*i«"l -t ar*t»n*“r j 
jO ta - f onr r ^4 p} ^,1 ca inn; v** rr *t> 
r-T r 'L' Ort r’*na rca tl rn > tuA l^if 
circd J f r c u Me 1 f*-c-'.tc-iai ” r*m 
e'e-i to'- 2 r 'iI''i-rliriiitB''ar'rat;* ,t , r 
1 ir.-ii */*■%' (tad <3rcr'a4 n iHt C{!dc<i 
rra'iStr, tc> excite eem;p'‘ cn 
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T r *r^ A I Wr- t 

Is 1 . J ^ J* ^ 
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Bcd'rcddm' ITa'i'p'in rf Ibso’n 
f'in ftf Net red 3m* \Ti pra'-tJ aiiKf of 
1 v c- f E «i b’J' ctr 5a V T ttrj'cddn' 
M. h' — n c<3 vi,teff f I~"x , { ' JIic Ltan'a 
<*£■= tr'-' c n'r"* ard f i t' taic i*i o' - t* c 
ii-'* cic’cr Mlttt ;ct^ o’ J lin 
f'’',<- dtfj, nr l ti*** *u!}-*i, rc-cry Vi*5t 
1 it fc- ! c 7 “j, frv-i c-tir’ T r,li ■“ * d 
n’i ]i * peV* rrl a „‘iM Imre r '( t' 
I' in' if lie 3nd n't rtitv’c i er-'pc 

I* ri« ( * 'ixp ! ' ra< c iisrn t 1 li r n-tci5 
to C-ir> -n<t fti 1 I tt * 'vl f\r _ n t piv 
p'ecnt tllnnr 3 il'*cl ) 5 « rVn 1 ’ * f J < -, 
ti rQ nrnt r I,''ic'}, , w^a to 1 ~rc keeno -r- 
re i 'ext <I«\ he rs ex- ic ! » {r ba the 
f»-nc r-rati to I>'~*n e mi r *v 1 a hvrti 
fi- r *cm tf“ci «- a jtcai \-c it,, fccnnh 
t-t r a c f<\- hit i, c-i] it c t i-arrh jmra, 
li'l cj. f '* 4(1 the cn < r J)-!* a*eu«, 
I t* 1 < * k - c cl Tte c,”i,f » When t! o 
r cc' -c3kCs tmst i, ti e ru*>vw < f Ao;,r- 
t-ivii*' i’cc ini hc\ rj-i »t J ivc hTn 
r jif 1 1 i ft so", T or i n t" el-" i ti w 
t ic « , nt c' mni i"tt t' i, nn t tl “ha 
ic" if >1*4 tr lpi i it } m *fn Icin’-, 

ii a *Lc ,*,cr r'derc 1 Jii-dn iltiin r n 1-e 
ft cj, “ fe* ral ert c enkat mt> - 
c . ]>rf j/cp,'* *n I IV j i fc tfi-i' caTie J 0", 

ti!i t' e jiar' art ted a* Oir', vhci tie 
A tin i a ass' rr-rt it ' to ln> 
vxV, i 1 * (.'wt of liTata — ,-t r,' m 
A y'ft { 1 Acemltlin Vii, ttcj 

Bedtvin {ffrO J c,'<'hr< j ( cr to 3Ir, 
Hr' r [, r A I « 1, r Tbeila f ml, wj o 
iot>* O’nrr 1 ' i*t i f tfr'rlv — L 
Bielrnt, 0 i'v B- s' (IblT) 

Bcc. llm (i*vi nt J/,vj‘irr« yvtn- 
b- lire '5 jjfjf ! in^ j-i'rr ‘ttia cnliVai, 
TTic /e -e^f in4"“*tcfi t) e m> an 1 tficy pait 
tn t!ic 1 'cn‘o'iow, rind the *'i ,j thi> 
it m r '"C"t tli* a na-rrilul to tic in* 
vo'!!, a 

t‘ * T'Z* f n-t t *** I v brri 
' . i' 1 

i* J V * 1 /j J f J * 

**■* Tr tiie cmj„rc r , f IVr"' the roa nl 
tr nil' nni fti' wefe t! tenj- -nwn 
x ith pc it! in f Cl-* itie’c'd of “Is’iiis 
t!' rt* , In <h c "• nit <,{ C’ni'cVnc »rctj 
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than 300 golden bees were discovered m 
1053 Hence the emblem of the French 
empire 

Bee, an Amcncnn word recently intro- 
duced to signify a competitive culmina- 
tion thus — 

A Spelling Bee is n company met to- 
gether to compete with each other m 
spelling 

A Hushing Bca is a company assembled 
together to compete awth each other in 
stripping tho husks from the cars of 
maizo 

A Musical Bee is a company assembled 
together to compete nitli each other in 
singing or playing music “ at sight,” 
etc , etc 

Bee-line, tlio straightest or shortest 
distance betv een tn o points This is an 
American expression, equnalcnt to “As 
the crow flies ," but crons do not alway s 
fla in a direct line, as bees do aalien thea 
seek their home 

Sinners you are making a bec-IIne from time to eternity 
and wbat j ou bie once passed over jou trill ncter pass 
ovcrngaln —Dow Lay Sermons 

Bee of Attica, Soph’ocles the dra- 
matist (lie 435-405) The “Athenian 
Bee” nas Plato the philosopher (n c 
428-347) 

The Dee or Attica riralled ^Eschjlus when In the posses- 
tlon of the stage.— Sir W Scott The Drama 

Bee Painted (A) by Qumtin Matsy s 
on the outstretched leg of a fallen angel 
painted bv Mnndyn Itnas so life-like 
that, nlien the old artist returned to the 
studio lie tned to frighten it an ay ruth 
his pocket-handkerchief 

Beef'ington ( Mi/oi ), introduced m 
The Boicrs Casimir is a Polish emi- 
grant, and Becfington an English noble- 
man exiled ba the ty rnnny of king John 
— Anti- Jacobin 

W III without power ” said tho sngnclouj Caslmlr to 
MDor Dceflngton Is Uke children playing at soldiers.”— 
Macnubf 

Be'elzebub (1 syl), called “pnneo 
of the dcails” (Mall xn 21), aaorshipped 
at Ekion, a city of the Philistines (2 
Kings i 2), and made hi Milton second 
to Satan 

One next himself In power and next In crime— 
BcClzchub 

raradlse Lost L 80 (1GG5) 

Eeo'itie (2 syl ), chambermaid at Old 
St Ronnn’s inn, held by Meg Dods — 
Sir V Scott, St Honan's Well (time, 
George III) 

Befa'na, .the good fain of Italian 
children She is supposed to fill their 


shoes and socks awth toys when they go 
to bed on Twelfth Night Some one 
enters the bedroom for the purpose, and 
the wakeful y oungsters cry out, “ Bcco la 
Bcfanal" According to legend, Befana 
was too busy' with house nil airs to take 
heed of the Mngi when they a\ ent to offer 
their gifts, and said she Mould stop for 
their return , but they returned by 
another wav, and Befana every Twelfth 
Night u atches to see them The name is 
a corruption of Bjnphama 

Beg ("lord"), a title generally given to 
lieutenants of proa inccs under the grand 
Eigmor, but rarch to supreme pnnees 
Occasionally, hoMcaer, the Persian em- 
perors base added the title to their nnmes, 
ns Hagmet beg , Alman beg, Mornd beg, 
etc — Selden, Titles of Honour, vi 70 
(1072) 

Beg ( Calhtm ), page to Tcrgus M'laor, 
in Waterlog, a noael ba sir IV Scott 
(time, George II ) 

Beg ( Toshach ), MncGillic Chattanach’s 
second at the combat — Sir V Scott, 
Bair Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV ) 

Beggars (Ping of the), Bainpfylde 
Moore Carcu He succeeded Clause 
Patch (1693, 1730-1770) 

Beggar ’s Daughter ( The) “Bcssec 
the beggar’s daughter of Bethnal Green, ’ 
was aery beautiful, and was courted b\ 
four suitors at once — a 1 niglit, a countn 
squire, a rich merchant, and the son of 
nn innkeeper at Romford She told them 
all tlica must first obtain the consent of 
her poor blind father, the beggar of 
Bethnal Green, and all slunk off except 
the knight, ulio nent and asked leiuc to 
mam “ the pretta Bessec ” The beggar 
gnae her for a “dot," £3000, and £100 
for her trousseau, and informed the 
knight that he (the beggar) uns Henry, 
son and heir of sir Simon do Montfort, 
and that he had disguised himself as a 
beggar to escape the vigilance of spies, 
who avere m quest of all ‘those engaged 
on the bnrona side in the battle of 
Eaesham — Perea’s Pchqucs, 11 n 10 

The value of monca a\ns about taaelae 
times more than its present purchase 
aalue, so that the “dot” given avns equal 
to £3G,000 

Beggai of Bethnal Green (The), 
a drama by S Rnoavlcs (recast and pro- 
duced, 1834) Bess, daughter of Albert, 
11 tbe blind beggar of liethnal Green,” 
nas intensely loved by lVilford, who first 
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jsr* i cr ri tne ; recto of Lerdon, md 
Etl-eq^catly, after diligent search, dis- 
covered ccr in the Queen s Arms inn at 
Pcmfc-d It fumed cut that ber father 
Albert eras brother to lord V codville, 
ana WIlfc-a its « bis truant son 50 that 
Bets was his coco.n Quc-cn Ehsabt-Ji 
sanctioned tneir nnf'irds and took them 
under her ova cenJect (See Bllod ) 

Beggar's Opera {T ') In Gav 
(1727) TLe beggar is ca/ain Jf-chcr.tli 
(Fc- p’ch sec iLturn-vrir 1 

Beggars Petition (TV), a poem 
by toe Per Thomas Ales, ministe- cf 
Briefly Hill end Trerkbam, in Stafford- 
shire." It was gi~cn to Mr Smart, the 
prnPcr of Woh crkamp“on — Gini!'ma- , s 
ifcya::- \ Irs 41 


Gtude'nur and Amr'agns When tbese 
two princes were grown to manhood, a 
ba tie was fought between the Pomans 
and Bntons, in which Cvmbeline was 
made prisoner , but Belanus conung to 
tne rescue, tne king was liberated and 
the Roman general in tum nos made 
capcive. Belarms was now reconciled to 
Cj uibchne, and presenting to him the 
two \ cung men told the r ston , wherc- 
npon thci were public]} acknowledged 
to be the c ens of Cvmbeline and princes 
of the reatm — Sbnkesrieare, Curr^lm: 
(1C05) 

Belch (Sir T*\ y), uncle of Oan.i 
the nJi conn'crs of Iihna lie 1- a 
rrc’ b.s row erer rf the old c caool -md 
a fr end of c ir \ndrcw Ague-checl — 
Saakc=pcare Aij^if (IG 1 -J) 


Begrtines the earliest 

of rsit lav socie* es of -"caen united 
for reherens purroscs Brabant ears 
the o»der received its name from St 
Berea, daughter cf Pepin, who founded 
it "at Xair.cr', m GSG, LA it is more 
Lkely to be derived from them Itjj a*, 
crimen caps. 


Beh’rarrt, capta n of the s ip —Inch 
’-as to conve prcce Aw'd to the 
'rro-ntsjn of 're, t ' wnerc nc was ‘o Le 
offbred tip m s-amOce The 'htp being 
tin~en on the shn-ca of cuccn 3Iarg a'ra s 
king-don Assad becan c her *la\ c, but 
was rtcap-ureti b\ Ben -am e ere v, and 
carrtd bach to ti c *hin The oretn 
rent da-, g-ve the ship ch.a<c. As ‘ad 
was th-c -3 ovcrbjwd, red swam to the 
c,*y wncnce 1 0 smarted Bchr-m a* o 
~as drifted to the same place Here the 
captain ft 1 ! m with the pnnee, and re- 
cra_uc*ed him to the original dungeon 
Bo-taka, a dajgh-er of "the old fire- 
wor.jtpper, taking pita on the p-mcc, 
released him , an 1 , a- the end, -\s'ad 
KmA queen hlargmnr Buigum marred 
p-cce Am gird (hrlf-br. 'her of Assad) 
'nd Beuram, rcnosac tu, fc , s religion, 
became a ruusulaan -hd enterd tue 


se— ice of Amgiad, who btramc ! in'- c. 
the c f y —Arab on A t ,/,'s (“ Am-nad am 
Aruad ’ ) 


Bela'mis a nobleman and *oidier in 
the an v of CymTcI re (3 <V) king of 
Bnta n Two villains ha mg s.vorn to 
the 1 ng th t he ma« 1 conWcw c with 
the P r mans ” he was ban'sheJ nrd for 
twen _ vears lirea in n rave , but Ii<* 
stole a- a-, the t- o infart 'ms rf tm. 
king out of rc-ratr 1 Their natas v e-e 


Belcour, a fonndhng adopted bv 'Mr 
Bclcour, a rich Jamaica rrcrcha-'t, wim 
rt dcnJi left him all his proper*! He 
vis in tmtu tne son of Mr Steel well, 
t*-e clerk of Belcour, senior, v ho el-n- 
de.-tmeh married his masters daughter, 
and afterra-ds breame a wealth} mer- 
chant On the death of oM Belc r tir, the 
xonng man came to PDgl'rd the gi f-.* 
01 his unkn n faGier, fell n Ior L 1 ith 
Dudic ard niarned her He w*» 
hrt-blnoJcd, impulsive hign-spinted and 
gcnerc-'i', hi* \cra faul*- s C nmg as a 
toil to his nob’e'pnlit c- , cverermgnnil 
repenting, emending r-d ntmin^. for b s 

0 uncc —Cumberland TV l'c t InJi m 
(1771) 

Belcd, one of the sut Wise 3Icn cf 
the Ea-i bad 1 a the guiding s*nr to 
Jcs-j; He ais “ kn r 1 I 10 gi c to his 
enema who e oj„ht to dethrone him half 
of hi- kingdom, and thus turred a feu. 
m*o a fast fnend — KlopAock, Arc JR. - 
r j'i, r (1757) 

Belc-n, tne mont St ^Iidiael, m 
Normandy Here nine d:cide=-cb used 
to sell arrows to s-ilors “ to charm nvae 
storm- ’ These nrro—s pej to he dis- 
cliarged bv a \ ourg man 20 v cars old. 

Belerma, the ladvxhom D inndartC 
s n ri ed for se en cars ns a knight-eri — :t 
and f-ccr of Tra-’ce BTicn, a, length, 
he died a. Pon«i\allu, he prnc-d Lir. 
c/Ubin 3[o" , csi‘nos to carra his heart to 
Belerma 

I a-x a a c' dimr « fa i” 

t t*- .r t r. J '* tt- __ Jr tt,* re-' cuv* a 

I_<} x JiA: ll rtfkA* ai tie “nx:'''’ ber 

iru T^C 13 L-'lTf M C lh» C i.f’I 

1 fi* j-tj r ** M lfr we XhJ ml*. C-i, 

L* u t trl-L tc: L** L/* c a cc jz t. Her 
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leeth were thin ret and irregular though very ■white 
*nd she carried In her hand a fine linen dolh containing 
a heart Monteilnoa Informed me that this lady was 
fteicrraa. — Cervantes Don Quixote JL Ih 6 {1615) 

Bele'ses (3 syl ), a Chaldrean sootb- 
«aicr and Assvnan satrap, w ho told 
Arba'ces (3 syl ) governor of Me'dia, that 
lie would one day sit on the throne of 
Nineveh and Assjnn His prophecy 
cime tnie, and lleleses was regarded 
w till the got eminent of Babvlon — Bi ron, 
‘-m Janapalus (1819) 

Belfab orae, the palace of the em- 
I eror of Lilliput, in the middle of 
Mildcndo, the metropolis of the empire — 
Sufi, Gull iters 1 ravels (“Voiage to 

I ilhput,” 1726) 

Bel'field (Brothers) The elder 
brother is a squire m Cornwall, betrothed 
to Sophia (daughter of sir Benjamin 
l)o\e), who loves his lounger brother 
Brh Tlie lounger brother is driven 
to sea bj tlie crucltt of the sqmre, but on 
lus return renews his acquaintance with 
Sophia lie is informed of her unwilling 
betrothal to the elder brother, who is 
alrcadi married to Violetta, but parted 
from her Violetta returns home m the 
same ship as Boh Belfield, becomes 
reconciled to her husband, and the 
i oungcr brother mames Sophia — Rich 
Cumberland, The Brothers (17G9) 

Bel' ford, a friend of Lovelace (2 syl ) 
Ihei made a coicnant to pardon eiery 
s (t* of libertv which thei took with each 
other — Richardson, Ctanssa Harloicc 
(I7d9) 

ficlford (Major), the fnend of colonel 
'latnper, and the plighted husband of 
Mdllc Flonval — G Lolman, sen , The 
Deuce is in Him (17G2) 

Beige (2 syl ), the mother of seventeen 
„ons Sim upplied to queen Mercilla for 
aid against Gcrj on'eo, who had deprived 
her of all her offspring except five — 
Spenser, Dairy Queen, v 10 (lo9G) 

■%,* “ Beige ” s Holland , the “sea en- 
toen sons” are the seventeen provinces 
which once belonged to her , “ Gcnoneo ” 
is Philip II of Spain , and “Jlercilla” is 
queen Lhzajtth 

Belgrade' (2 syl ), the camp-suttler , 
sc called because she commenced her 
career at the siege of Belgrade Her 
i’i g s name was Clumsci 

Belial, last or lowest in tlie hierarchy 
ot nell fSeeRiMMON ) Moloch was the 
fiercest of the infernal spint=, ard Belial 

II p most timorous and slothful, Ihq 


lewd and profligate, disobedient and 
rebellious, are called m Scripture “ sons of 
Belial ” ' 

IMW camo last. Hum whom a spirit more lewd 

I ell not from heaven, or more gross to loro 

\ ice for Itself (L 450 ex) though Iili tongue 

Dropt manna and could malco tho wone appear 

The belter reajon but to nobler deed. 

Timorous and rlothfuL 

Wilton raradUe Lott IL 112 (1C&). 

%* Behai means “tho lawless one,” 
that is, one who puts no restraint on his 
ei il propensities 

Belia'ms of Greece (Don), the 
hero of an old romance of elm airy on the 
model of Am’adts dc Gaul It w ns one of 
the books in don Quixote’s libran, but 
was not one of those burnt by the cure ns 
pernicious and worthless 

Don CclLmLs,’' said theenrf with Its two three and 
four parts, hath need of a dose of rhubarb to purve off 
that mass of bile with which ha Is Inflamed, His Cadle 
of Fame and other impertinences should be totally 
obliterated. This done we would show him lenity In 
proportion as we found him capable of reform Tike 
don Belianls home with you and keep him in cio«e 
confinement."— Cervantes Don Quixote f L C (ICO J 

(An English abridgment of this ro- 
mance was published in 1G73 ) 

Belinda, niece and companion ol 
lady John Brute Young, pretty, full of 
fun, and possessed of L10,O0D Heart- 
free marries her — Vanbrugh, The Pro- 
voked Wije (1697) 

Belm'cla, the heroine of Pope’s Pape of 
the Look This tnock heroic is founded 
on the following incident — Lord Pctre 
cut a lock of hair from the head of Miss 
Arabella hcrnior, and the aoung ladi 
resented the libertj as an unpnrdonablo 
affront The poet savs Belinda w ore on 
her neck two curls, one of which the 
baron cut off with a pair of scissors 
borrowed of Clanssa, and when Belinda 
angnli demanded that it should he 
delivered up, it had flown to the skies and 
become nmeteor there (Sec Bfrexice } 

Belinda, daughter of Mr Blandford, 
in loie with Beverley the brother ol 
Clarissa Her father promised sir 
VS illiam Bellmont that she should marri 
his son George, but Leorge was alrcadi 
engaged to Clarissa Belinda was icn 
handsome, very independent, most irre- 
proachable, and dcvotcdli attached to 
Beverlei When he hinted suspicions of 
intidelit}, she was too proud to deni 
their truth, but her pure and ardent Ioi o 
instantly rcbul cd her for gmnghcrloicr 
causeless pain — A Murphi, All n thi 
\Trong (1701), 
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Bchn'da, the heroine of Miss Edge- 
worth's novel of the same nnmc Ike 
object of the hale is to make the reader 
f u i what is good, and pursue it (1803) 

Bchn’da , a lodging-house sennnt-girl, 
a era poor, a err dirta, ven kind-hearted, 
and shrewd in obsen ation felic married, 
and Sir Middlewick the buttcr-man set 
her husband up in busuiess m the_butter 
line — H. J Baron, Our Bo ys (1875) 

Beline (2 syl ), second aaife of Argnn 
tlic wnfatfe imaijmaire, and step-mother 
of Angeliquc, whom she hates Beline 
pretends to lo\c Argnn dcaotedla, 
humours lum in all his whims, calls him 
“mon fils,” and makes him believe that 
if he were to die it would be the death of 
her lomette induces Argon to put these 
specious protestations to the test b) pre- 
tending to be dead Tic does so, and 
when Beline enters the room, instead of 
deploring her loss, bho cncs in ecstass 

Le del cn solt lou&l Me roH\ tldlrr6e tl un prnmJe 
fardKU 1 tie quol rernilt fl »ur U terrr ? UnJiommo 
incormnotle A tout lo nontie malpro;»re dlgofitnnt 
inojctuuit* foussant craeliant toujonn. c jirlt 
ennujeux, de nwunbe hnmeur latljjuaut arms e*a t? Icj 
gen* ct grondanl Jour cl nult terrantca ct tnlcla * (liL IS). 

She then proceeds to ransack the room 
for bonds, leases, and monca , but Argan 
■■tarts up and tells her she has taught him 
one useful le'son for life at am rate — 
Molitre, La Malade Lnajinairc (lG73) 

Belisa'rius, the greatest of Tusti- 
man’s generals Beingaccuscd of treason, 
he w as depna cd of all lus proporta , and 
las c\cs averc put out In tins slate he 
retired to Constantinople, where he liacd 
ha begging The storj sa\s he fastened 
a Label to his hat, containin'' these w ords, 
“ Cite an obdlus to poor old Bclisarais " 
Mhnnonlel has written a tale called 
Bchsairc aahich has helped to perpetuate 
these fables, originnlla maented bj 
Tzclzcs or Cvsios, a Greek poet, born at 
Constantinople in 1120 

Bebso (2 si/l ), sister of Bhilamintc 
(3 syl ), and, like hci, a funmc sarantc 
She imagines that ca era one is in loa c 
aaitli her — Molicrc, Los Llmmcs Saianics 
(1672) 

Bell (Adam), a wild, north-count ra 
outlaw, noted, like Bobin Hood, for las 
skill in nrebera His place of residence 
was Englewood Forest, near Carlisle , and 
las two comrades were Chun of the 
Clough [Clement a f the Cliff] and Wil- 
liam of Cloiulcsla (3 syf ) William 
ovas married, but^thc other two aacre not 
When B tllitim aaas captured at Carlisle 


and was led to execution, Adam nnd 
Cla m rescued him, nnd nil threo went to 
London to craae pardon of tlic king, 
avluch, at the queen’s intercession, was 
granted them The) then showed the 
king specimens of their skill in nrchora , 
nnd the king was so arcll pleased that he 
made Vi llliam a “ gentleman of fe,” nml 
the tw o others a eomcn of the bed-cham- 
ber — Perea, Jtchqucs (“Adam Bell,” 
etc ), I n 1 

Bell (Blssi/) Bes'a Bell nnd Mura 
Graa averc the daughters of ta\o countra 
gentlemen near Perth When the plugue 
broke out in lGGb the) built for them- 
selves n bower m n a era romnntic >pot 
called Bum Braes, to which tlie> retired, 
nnd aacre supplied aaitli food, etc , ha a 
voting man aalio was in lo\e aaitli both of 
them Hie a onng mnn caught the pi igue, 
communicated it to the tw o a oung Indies, 
nnd nil three died — Allan Bntnsaa, Bl <sy 
Bell and Mary G> ay (a ballad) 

Bell Anne, Charlotte, nnd 1 mm 
Bronte assumed tlic uoms do phnne of 
Acton, Currcr, and ITlis Bell (first half 
of the nineteenth Centura) Currcr Bell 
or Bronte married the Ilea Arthur Bell 
Kicholls She was the author of June 
LtJU. 

It va ill he obsen cd that tlic initial 
letter of both names is in eacra case pre- 
sen ed throughout — Alton (\nnc), tuner 
(Charlotte), Lilts (Ennla), nnd Belt 
(Bronti) 

Bell (Peter), the subject of a “tale in 
a erse ” ba B ordsw ortli Sbcllcj w rote n 
Imrlcsquo upon it. entitled I\ hi Bell the 
Hard 

Boll Battle (7/<t) The casu ■. belli 
aaas this Haae tlic local magistrates 
power to allow parish bells to be rung nt 
tlieir discretion, or is the right vested in 
tlic parish clergvmnn > Tins squabble 
was carried on avith great nmmosita in 
the parish Of Paislea in 1832 The 
clergjman, John Mncrnifghton, brought 
the question before the local council, 
which gnae it in faaour of the magis- 
trates , but the court of sessions gna c il 
the other avnj, and when the magistrates 
granted a permit for the bells to be rung, 
tlic court issued an interdict against them 

Tor WMTlj two )C- 1 T» Uie rnUfj- Ml lntlle wu fouclil 
villi Ilio fiercest real II was the mbject of own polltlcnl 
meeting. tho theme of e'ery board tl in gooln nl In 
Mies and dinner parties and children dcllsli'isd In 
tlutlklnc on tlic walls Plnre to ring Uie lid!" tMnr 11 
1632 toBcpt.10 1831) — , *artj*7pcr]>arapra} h 

Boll-tlie-Cat, sobriquet of Archibald 
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Douglas, great-earl of Angus, who died 
m 1514 

The ml t* being much imnojed by tbo prr'ccutlons of a 
ent resolved that a bell fhould be hung about her neck to 
ph e notice of her approach. The measure was agreed to 
in full council but one of the *ngcr mice Inquired W ho 
would underrake to bell the ntf" 'When lander to?d 
tills nlle to n council of Scotch nobles, met to declaim 
ftgilnst ono Cochran Archibald Douglas started up and 
ex churned In thunder I will " and hence the sobriquet 
referred to —Sir W Scott Tala of a Grandfather, 
rxiL 

Bolls (Those Lvemny), a poem bj T 
Moore, set to music, refer to the bells of 
Ashbourne parish church, Derbyshire — 
Rational An s, 1 

Bells ( To sha/ c one’s), to def\ , to re- 
sist, to set up one s bach The allusion is 
to the little bells tied to the feet of haw hs 
Immcdintch the hanks nere tossed, they 
u ere alarmed at the sound of the hells, 
and took to flight 

> either the kins nor ho tint loves him bett 
Pare stir a wing if Warwick sbihe his bells. 

6lmkespcare 3 Ucnrj ! / act L rc 1 (1G9C) 

Bells Sere n hells (i e half-past 7), 
breakfast-time, eight hells (i c noon), 
dinner-time , three hells (i c half-past 5), 
supper-time 

Jtyht hells (the highest number) arc 
rung at noon and even fourth hour 
aftemards Thus they arc sounded at 
12, 4, and S o’clock lor nil other parts 
of the da} an Tun number of bells 
announce the hows, and an Odd number 
the half-hours Unis 121 is 1 hell, 1 
oclocl is 2 bells, Ii is 3 bells, 2 o'clock 
is 1 hells, 2} is 5 bells, 3 o’clock is G 
bells, o) is 7 hells Again, 41 is 1 hell, 
5 o’clock is 2 hells, 5) is 3 hells, G o'clock 
is 4 hells, G4 is 5 hells, 7 o’clock is G 
hells, 71 is 7 hells Again, 8) is 1 bell, 
9 o’clock is 2 bells, 9} is 3 hells, 1 0 o'clock 
is 4 hells, 10 l is 5 hells, 11 oclocl is G 
hells, lit is 7 hells Or, 1 hell sounds nt 
124, 4}, '8), 2 hells sound at 1, 5, 9 , 
8 bells sound at It, o}, 9) , 4 hells sound 
nt 2, G, 10 , 5 hells sound nt 2 1 , G}, 10} , 
G hells sound nt 3, 7, 11 , 7 hells sound 
nt 3}, 7} 114, S hells sound nt 4, 8, 12 
o’clock 

Bolls tolled Backwards This 
was the tocsin of the French, first used 
as an alarm of fire, and subsequently for 
any uprising of the people In the reign 
of Charles IX it -uns the signal giv cn hv 
the court for the Bartholomew slaughter 
In the Trench Revolution it was die cnll 
to the people for som united attack 
against tin royalists \ 

Old I rench, loquer, “to strike," scing 
or smy, “a church hell ” 


Bella Wilfer, a lov ely, w ilfnl, In el} , 
spoilt dnrling, who lored every one, and 
whom even one loved She married 
John Rokesunth (i c John Harmon) — C 
Dickens, Our Mutual Jricnd (18G4) 

Bellamy, a Bfcend} } oung man, look- 
ing out for a wife “capable of frcndslnp, 
love, and tenderness, with good sense 
enough to he cas} , and good nature 
enough to like him ” He found his bcati- 
ideal in Jacmtha, who had besides n 
fortune of £30,000— Dr Hoadly, The 
Suspicious Husband (17G1) 

Bella'rxo, the assumed name of 
Euphrasia, when she put on bo}’s ap- 
parel that she might enter the sorvice of 
prince Philastcr, whom she grcatl} lov ed 
— Beaumont and Fletcher, Phlastei or 
Loic Lies a-blccdtng (1G22) 

Bellaston (Lady), a profligate, from 
whom Tom Jones accepts support Her 
conduct nnd conversation mnv he con- 
sidered n fair photograph of the “ beau- 
ties” of the court of Louis XV — Fielding, 
Histoiy of lorn Jones, a Foundling (17o0) 


limrcouj-t nun uu, illusion — unen urn An. 

Fielding " 

Belle Coidieie (La), Louise Labe, 
who married rnnemond Pcrnn, n wealthy 
rope-maker (152G-15GG) 

Bello Consnnde (La), Diane coni- 
fesse de Guiche et de Grmnmont (1551- 
1620) 

Belle Prance (An), n pet wav of 
alluding to France, similar to our Men y 
Lnylana 

Belle the Giant It is said that 
the giant Belle mounted on his soncl 
horse nt a place since called mount 
Sorrel lie leaped one mile, and the spot 
od which he lighted was called Vnnlip 
(tone-leap) , thence he leaped a second 
nuJc, hut in so doing “ hurst all ” his 
girths, whence the spot was called Burst- 
nil , in the third leap he was killed, nnd 
the spot received the name of Belle- 
grave 

Belle’s Stratagem (27ic) The 
“belle” is Lctitin Hnrdv, nnd her 
stratagem was for the sake of winning 
the love of Doneourt, to whom she had 
been betrothed The ver} fact of being 
betrothed to Lctitin sets Doncourtngainst 
her, so die goes iml nown to him to a 
masquerade, where Doneourt falls m lov# 
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with “ the beautiful stranger ” In order 
to consummate the marriage of his 
daughter, Mr Hardy pretends to be sick 
unto death,” and beseeches Doncourt to 
ucd Letitia before he dies Letitia 
meets her betrothed m her masquerade 
dress, and unbounded w as the joy of the 
aoung man to find that “the beautiful 
stranger ’’ is the lad) to -whom he has 
been betrothed —Mrs Cowlc) , The Belle's 
Stratagem (1780) 

Belief ontame {Benedict) , the wealthy 
farmer of Grand Pre [Aora Scotia] and 
father of Evangeline When the inhabit- 
ants of his v lllage were dm en into exile, 
Benedict died of a broken heart as he 
was about to embark, and as as buried 
on the sea-shore —Longfellow, Evangeline 
(1849) 

Bellenden (Lady Maiqaict), an old 
Tor) lad) , mistress of the Tower of Til- 
lictudlem 

Old major Miles Bollendcn, brother of 
lad) Margaret 

Miss Haiti' Bellenden , granddaughter 
of lady Margaret, betrothed to lord 
I a endale, of the king’s arim , but in lo\ e 
■with Morton (a leader of the covenanters, 
and the hero of the novel) After the 
death of lord Ev endale, w lio is shot b) 
Balfour, Edith marries Morton, and this 
terminates the tale — Sir AY Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Beller'oplion, son of Glaucos A 
kind of Joseph, who refused the amorous 
solicitations of Antea, wife of Proctos (2 
syl ) king of Argos Antea accused hi in 
of attempting to dishonour her, and 
Prcetos sent him into Lvcia with letters 
desiring his destruction Accordingly, 
he was set sev eral enterprises full of 
hazard, which, however, he surmounted 
In later life he tried to mount up to 
heaven on the winged horse Pegasus, but 
fell, and wandered about the Alci'an 
plains till he died — Homer, Iliad , vi 

_ „ As once 

IkUcrophon dismounted In Hie Alcfan field 

Lrroncojs Uierc to wander nnd forlorn 

Milton ParcuiUa Lott t 1! 17, etc, (KWo) 

Letters of Bcllcrophon , a treacherous 
letter, pretending to recommend the 
bearer but m reality denouncing him, 
like the letter sent b) Pratos to the king 
of Lycin, requesting him to kill the 
hearer (Bcllcrophon) 

P uis v'm \s the Spartan, in his treason- 
able correspondence with Xerxes, sent 
sev oral such letters At last the bearer be- 
thought that none of the persons sent e^ cr 
returned, nnd opening the letter found it 


contained directions for his own death. 

It was shown to the ephors, and Pausnnms 
in alarm fled to a temple, where he was 
starv cd to death 

De La 01, being sent by king John 
against I)e Courcy, was informed by two 
of the servants that their master alwa)s 
laid aside his armour on Good Frida) 

De Lacy made his attack on that da), 
and sent De Courcy prisoner to London 
The two servants now nsked De Lacy for 
passports from Ireland nnd England, nnd 
De Lac) gnv e them Lettei s of Bcllci option, 
exhorting “all to whom these presents 
come to spit on the faces of the bearers, 
dm e them forth as hounds, and use them 
as itbehov ed the betrayers of their masters s 
to be treated ” — Cameos of English His- 
tory (“ Conquest of Ireland”) 

Bcllci ’ophon (4 syl ), the English man- 
of-war under the command of captain 
Maitland After the battle of "Water- 
loo Bonaparte set out for Rocheford, in- 
tending to seek refuge in America, but 
the Belle i ophon being m Bight and escape 
impossible, he made a v irtue of necessity 
by surrendering himself, nnd w ns f orth- 
w ith com e) ed to England 

Belle'rus, a Cornish gmnt, whence 
the Land’s End is called Bellcrium 
Milton m Ins Lyctdas suggests the pos- 
sibility that Edward King, who was 
drowned at sea, might be sleeping near 
Bcllenum or the Land’s End, on mount 
St Michael, the spot where the archangel 
appeared, and ordered a church to be 
built there 

SIccpst pflon] by tlie fvblo of BellCrus old 
TV here tbc great vision or tlieginrded mount 
Looks towards Nanmncos [oM Castile ]. 

Milton lyddas 1G0 etc <1G33) 

Belleur', companion of Pinnc and 
Mirabel (“the wild goose”), of stout 
blunt temper , m lov c with Rosalu'ra, 
a daughter of Nnntolet — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Wild Goose Chase (1652) 

Bellicent, daughter of Gorloislord of 
Tmtag'il and his wife Ygcmc or Igcrnn 
AstbcwidovvjnarnedUthertbependrngon, 
and was thenihe mother of king Arthur, it 
follows that Bellicent was half-sister of 
Arthur Tcnn) son in Gareth and Lynette 
sa)s that Bellicent was the wife of Lot 
king of Orkney, and mother of Gnvv'am 
and Mordred, hut this is not m iccordance 
either w ith the chronicle or the histor) , for 
Geoffre) m his Chronicle says that Lot’s 
wife was Anne the sifter (not half- 
sister) of Arthur (viu 20, 21), and sn 
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T Malory, in Ins History of Prince 
Arthur , says 

King Lot of Loth.™ and Orkney wedded Margnrsc 
Nentres of the land of Carlot wedded £k.ln and that 
Morgan le FaytvasIJrfJtur*] third sister —PL i 2 35 36 

Beilin, the mm, in the beast-epic of 
Reynard the Fox The word means 
“gentleness” (1498) 

Bellingham, a man about town — 
D Boucicault, After Par/- 

I wt 3 engaged for two yeare at SL James s Tlientre 
acting Cluirlcs Surface" eighty nights Hcllingham 
a coiiplo of hundred nights and Imd two special engage 
menu for Meraitio " at tho Lyceum. — \\ alter Lacy 

BelTisant, sister of king Pepm of 
Prance, and wife of Alexander emperor 
of Constantinople Being accused of 
infidelity, the emperor banished her, nnd 
she took refuge m a last forest, where 
she became the mother of Valentino nnd 
Orson — T alcntmc and Orson 

Bellmont ( Sir William), father of 
George Bellmont , tv rnnnicnl, positiv e, 
nnd headstrong He imagines it is the 
duty of a son to submit to his father s w ill, 
c\ en in the matter of matrimony 

George Bellmont , son of sir 1\ lllinm, m 
love with Clarissa, his friend Beverley’s 
sister, hut his father demands of him to 
marry Belinda Blandford, the troth-plight 
wife of Beverley Ultimately all comes 
right — A Murphy , All m the Wrong 
(1701) 

Bello'na’s Handmaids, Blood, 
1 ire, and Famine 

The goddesse of warre called Eellona lmd tlicao thre 
handmaids ever nttcndmge on her Blood Fire nnd 
FAJiive, whlcli tliro domosela bo of tlut force nnd 
strength tint e\ en one of them alone Is able and sulHdent 
to torment and nflllcta proud prlncr and they all Joyned 
together are of puls^nnce to destroy the most populous 
country and most richest region of the world. ^llaU 
Chronicle (1 jJO} 

Bellum (Master), war 

A difference [U] twirt broylcs nnd blondle warres ~- 

^ et have I *!tot at Malstcr Bellum s butte 

And thrown his ball although I toucht no tntte f&efirjifL 

O Gascoigne 77ie Fruiici of II arte 04 (died 15"7J 

Belmont (Sir /Robert), a proud, testy, 
mercenary country gentleman , friend of 
his neighbour sir Charles Baa mond 

Charles Belmont, son of sir Robert, a 
young rake lie rescued Fidelia, at the 
age of 12, from the bands of Villnrd, 
a villain who wanted to abuse her, nnd 
taking her to his own home fell in love 
uith her, nnd m due time married her 
She turns out to be tho daughter of sir 
Charles Raymond 

Rosetta Belmont, daughter of sir 
Robert, high-spirited, witty, nnd affec- 
tionate She is m love with coioael 


Ray mond, whom she delights in torment- 
ing — Ed Moore, The Foundling (1748) 

Belmont ( Andiew ), the elder of tyvo 
brothers, who married Violetta (an English 
lady horn in Lisbon), nnd deserted her 
He then promised marriage to Lucy 
Waters, the daughter of one of his 
tenants, but had no intention of making 
her his wife At the same time, he en- 
gaged himself to Sophia, the daughter of 
sir Benyamin Dove SLhc dav of the 
wedding armed, nnd it was then dis- 
cov ered that he w ns married already , and 
that Violetta his wife was actually 
present 

Robert Belmont, the v onnger of the 
tw o brothers, m lov c w ith Sophia Dov c 
He went to sea in a privateer under 
captain Ironside, his uncle, nnd changed 
his name to Lew son The vessel was 
wrecked on the Cornwall const, nnd he 
renewed his acquaintance with Sophia, 
hut heard that she was engaged m mar- 
riage to Ins brother As, how cv er, it w as 
proved that his brother was nlreadv 
married, the y oung lady willuigh aban- 
doned the elder for the v oungcr brother 
— R Cumberland, The Jliotheis (1709) 

B elm our (JCdicaid), a gay young 
man about town — Congreve, The Old 
Bachelor (1G93) 

Btlmour ( Mis ), a widow of “agreeable 
vivacity, entertaining manners, quickness 
of transition from one thing to another, a 
feaLm" heart, and a generositv of senti- 
ment’’ She it is who shows Mrs Love- 
more the way to keep her husband at 
home, and to make him treat her with 
that deference which is her just due — 

A Slurphv, The TFay to Been lhm 
(1760) 

Beloved Disciple (The), St John 
"the divine,” and writer of the fourth 
Gospel — John xm 23, etc 

Beloved Physician (2/ic), St 
Luke the cv angelist — Col iv 11 

Bel'phegor, aMoahitish deity , w hose 
orgies were celebrated on mount Rhcgor, 
nnd were noted for their obscenity 

BelphosTbe (3 sgl ) “ All the Graces 

rocked her cradle when she was horn ” 
Ilcr mother was Chrysog'one (1 syl ), - 
daughter of Amphisa of fairv Uncage, 
nnd her tw in-sister was Amoretta While 
the mother and her babes w ore asleep, 
Diana took one (Belphocbe) to bring up, 
and Venus took the other 

%* Bel plnebC is the “Dnna ’among 
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tv omen, cold, passionless, correct, and 
strong-minded Ainoret is the “Venus," 
but without the licentiousness of that 
goddess, warm, loving, mothcrlv, and 
wifelj Belphajbe was alilv; Amoret a 
rose Belphocbfi a moonbeam, hglit w ltli- 
Out licit , Amoret a sunbeam, bright and 
warm and life-giving BelphabC would 
go to the battle-field, and make a most 
admirable nurse or lad} -conductor of an 
ambulance , but Amoret w ould prefer to 
look after her husband and fnnuh , whose 
comfort would be her first care, and 
whose love she would seek and largely 
reciprocate — See Spenser, Fairy Queen , 
111 i\ (1590) 

“BclphoebC” is queen Elizabeth 
As fjuan she is Glorinm, but as t coman 
she is BclpkcebC, the beautiful and chaste 

Either Glortam let her choose 
Or In BclphtcW fashion W to be 
In one her rule in the other her rare ch'islltle 
Spender flurry Queen (Introduction to bk. I1L) 

Belted Will, lord William Howard, 
warden of the western marches (15G3- 
16 - 10 ) 

His Bliboa blade by Warchmen felt, 

Huns * broad and studded belt 
Hence In rude pbraso the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard Belted >\ 111* 

Sir W Scott 

Belten'ebios (4 syl ) Amfidis of 
Gaul assumes the name when he retires to 
the Poor Itock, after receiving a cruel 
letter from Oria'na his Iad\ -lov e — Vasco 
dc Loboira, Amadts of Gaul, u G (before 
- 1100 ) 

One of the most distinguishing testimonies wIiIlIi thnt 
hero gave of his fortitude constancy and love was Ids 
retiring to the Boor Po^k when in disgrace with his 
inLtress Orlana, to do penance under the name of Del 
ienebrot or the Lovely Obscure —Cervantes Don Quixote 
I iiLll(lGOo) 

Belvide'ra, daughter of Prm'li a 
senator of Venice She was saved from 
the sea bv Jafiicr, eloped with him, and 
married him Her father then discarded 
her, and her husband joined the con- 
apiracv of Pierro to murder tnc senators 
He tells Belvidern of the plot, and 
Belvidcra, in order to sav e her father, per- 
suades Jafiicr to rev eal the plot to Priuli, 
if he will promise a general free pardon 
Priuli gives the required promise, but 
notwithstanding, all the conspirators, ex- 
cept Jafiicr, arc condemned to death b} 
torture Jafiicr stabs Pierre to 6avebim 
from the dishonour of the wheel, and 
then kills himself Belvidcra goes mad 
and dies — Otwav, Vaflice Preserved (1G82) 

Wo lmve to check our tears, although well aware that 
the Dclvidera" with nhovo torrowj wo sj-mp-ithlre is no 
I ther thnn our ov-n Inlmitahlo Mro. Slddoiis.— Sir IV 
Bcott, Z7ie Drama 


(The actor Booth used to speak in 
rapture of Mrs Porter’s “Bclviden ” It 
obtained for Sirs Barrv the title of 
famous, Miss O’Neill and Miss Helen 
Faucit were both great in the same part ) 

Ben [Lcoemj], sir Sampson I egend’s 
joungcr son, a sailor and a “sea-wit, 1 
in whose composition there enters no part 
of the conventional generositv cud open 
frankness of a British tar His slang 
phrase is “D've sec,” and his pet oatli 
“Mess'” — W Congreve, Loco Jor Love 
(1605) I cannot agree with the follow- 
ing sketch — 

\\ lint U Di n— tbo pleasant sailor which Bannister gives 
u*— but a piece of satire n dreamy combination of 
all the accidents of a sailors ciiaractcr Ills contempt of 
money his credulity to nomen with hat necessary 
estrangement from homo? 1\c never tMnk tho 
vrorMs of Ben for it or fcvl It as a stain upon his cbarac 
ter — C Lamb 

C Dibdin says If the description of Thom. Doggctto 
performance of this character bo correct the part has 
certainly never been performed since to any degree of 
perfection " 

Ben Isiaol (Nathan) or ISTathnn 
ben Samuel, the phv sician and friend 
of Isanc the Jew — Sir W Scott, hanhoo 
(time, Richard I ) 

Ben Joc'lianan, in the satire of 
Absalom and Aclutophcl, b\ Dr} den and 
Tate, is meant for the Rev Samuel John- 
son, who sufiered much persecution for 
his defence of the right ol private judg- 
ment 

Let Hebron nay let hell produce a Iran 
fco made for mischief as Ben Jothumn 
A Jew of humble parentage was be 
By trade a Levi to though of low degree. 

Tart d 

Benai'ah (3 syl ), in Absalom and 
Achitophel, is meant for general George 
Ldward SackviIIe As Benaiah, captain 
of David’s guard, adhered to Solomon 
against Adonijah, so general Snckvillc 
adhered to the duke of 5 ork against tbo 
prince of Orange (1590— 1G52) 

Bor can Bcnalab s worth forgotten He 
Of steady soul when public storms were high 

Drjtlcn and Tate part iL 

Benas'kai or Bennaskai, a 
wealth}' merchant and magician of Delhi, 
— James Rtdlev, Tales of the Gcnn 
(“Historj of Malioud," tale vn , 1751) 

Benbow (Admiral) In an engage- 
ment with the French near St Martha on 
tnc Spanish coast m 1701, admiral 
Benbow had bis legs and thighs shiv creu 
into splinters b} chain-shot, but supported 
in a wooden frame he remained on the 
quarter-deck till morning, when Du Casse 
sheered off 

Simi'nr acts of heroism arc recorded of 

u 
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Alnic}dn the Portuguese governor of 
India, of Cvnagiros brother of the poet 
A sell} los, of Jnafer the standard-bearer 
oc “ the prophet ” in the bnttlo of Muta, 
and of some others 

Bcnbow , an idle, generous, free-and- 
easy sot, who spent a good inheritance m 
dissipation, and ended life in the work- 
house 

Benbow a boon companion longnpprorcd 

Bp jovial seta and (os lie thought) belo% cd. 

u ns Judged ns one to Joy and friendship prone 

And deemed Injurious to himself nlone. 

Crab be P~rouph xvi. (1810) 

Ben'demeer', a river that flows near 
the rums of Chil'minar' or Istnchnr', in 
the prov mcc of Chusistnn m Persia 

„ Boncl-tlie-Bow, an English archer 
at Dickson's cottage — Sir W Scott, 
Castle Dangerous (time, Ilenrj I ) 

Benedick, a wild, wittj, and light- 
hearted j oung lord of Padua, \\ ho v owed 
celihacj , but fell m lov c w ltli Beatrice 
and married her It fell out thus He 
wept on a visit to Leonato governor of 
Messina , here he sees Beatrice, the 
governor’s mcce, ns wild and witt} ns 
himself, but he dislikes her, thinks her 
pert and forward, and somewhat ill-man- 
nered withal However, he hears Claudio 
speaking to Leonato nbout Beatrice, 
sa\ mg how dceplj she lo\ es Benedick, 
aud bewailing that so nice a girl should 
orcak her heart with unrequited love 
This conversation was a mere ruse, but 
Benedick believed it to be true, and 
resolved to reward the 2ove of Beatrice 
v\ ith lov c and mnrriagc It so happened 
that Beatrice had been entrapped hj a 
similar conversation which she had over- 
heard from her cousin Hero The end 
was tliej sincere!} loved each other, and 
became man nnd wafe — Shakespeare, 
Much Ado about Nothing (1G00) 

Benedict [BEiEEioNTAiNTi], the 
wealthiest farmer of Grnnu Pre, in 
Acadia, father of Evangeline (“ the pride 
of the v lllage ") He vv as a stalwart man 
of 70, hale as an oak, but bis hair was 
white as snow Colonel Winslow m 
1713 informed the v illagcrs of Grand Prd 
thnt the French had formal 1} ceded their 
nllnge to the Lnglish, that George II 
row confiscated all their lands, houses, 
i rid cattle, nnd thnt the people, amounting 
to nearlv 2000, were to be “exiled into 
"tber lands without delav ” The people 
assembled on the sea-shore, old Benedict 
Bellefontuinc sat to rest himself, nnd fell 
dead in a fi* The old priest buried him 


fn the sand, and the cvilcs left their 
village homes for cv er — Longfellow , 
Evangeline (1849) 

Benefit-Play The first actress in- 
dulged with a bcncfit-pla} was Mrs 
Elizabeth Barn, (1G82-173S) 

Ben'engel'i ( Cid Eamcl), tho hvpo- 
thetical Moorish chronicler from whom 
Cervantes pretends ho derived the ac- 
count of the adventures of don Qwvote 

The Spanish commentators have discovered tint 
cid narrxet EcncnjeU Is after all no more than an Arabic 
version of the name of CerrantCs himself I amet Is 
a Moorish prefix and fJencnyeli signifies eon of a stag " 
In Spanish Cercanteno — Lockhart. 

Bcncngch ( Cid Hamct), Thomas Babing- 
ton lord Macaulay His signature in his 
Fragment of an Ancient Romance (1826) 
(Sec Cid, etc ) 

Benev'olus, m Cooper's Tas! , is 
John Courtnc} Throckmorton, of Weston 
Underwood 

Benjie (Little), or Benjamin Col- 
thred, a sp} emplo}ed bv Cristnl Xixon, 
the agent of Redgauntlet — Sir W Scott, 
Redgauntlct (time, George III ) 

Ben'net (Brother), a monk at St 
Mnrj’s convent— Sir W Scott, The 
Monastery (time, Lhzabelh) 

Ben'net (Mi s ), a demure, intriguing 
woman in Amelia, n novel b} Fielding 
(1751) 

Ben'oiton (Madame), a womnn who 
has been the rmn of the fannl} b} neglect 
In the “fnmille Bchoiton” the constant 
question was “ On csl Madame f ” and the 
invariable nnswcr“jSAccsf sortie ” At the 
denouement the question was asked again, 
nnd the answer was varied thus, “Madam 
has been at home, but is gone out again ” 
— La Tamil Ic Bcnoiton 

Ben'shee, the domestic spirit or 
demon of certain Irish families The 
benshee takes an interest in the prosperity 
of the family to which it is attached, and 
Intimates to it approaching disaster or 
death by wailings or shrieks The Scotch 
Bodnch Gin} or “gre} spectre” is a 
similar spirit Same as Banshee 

How oft has the Ecnskec cried I 
How on has death untied 
Bright links that glorr wore 
Sweet bonds entwined by loto I 

T Moore Imh Melodies M 

Bentinck Street (Portman Square, 
London), named after William Bentinck, 
second duke of Portland, who married 
Margaret, only child of Edward second 
earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
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BenvoTio, nephcvr to Montague, nnd 
Borneo’s friend A teAv , litigious fellow , 
w Iio would fiuiTcl nboul ponts wool or 
pigeon’s milk Mcrcutio sivs to Inm, 
“ riiou lii't quarrelled with a 111 m for 
coughing in the street, hoc iu«e lie hath 
wakened Ilia dog that hath lain a«]ecp 
in the «un ' (let in sc 1) — Shakespeare, 
Jtcmco and Jt 'a l (1 >1S) 

Ben wicke ( 2 a/l ), the kingdom of 
king linn, fnthcr of sir Lnuncelot It 
was situate in Hint cctrcmeh shadow v 
locahtv designated ra “beyond sc is," but 
whether it wns llrittana or btopia, “non 
nostrum fnntns com]ionere lites ’ 

rrobnldj n w~is IlrtUnna , becnu=e it 
a. a* -ero-s the channel, nml wns in 
1 mice linn kng of llenwicle wns 
brother of Ilors king of G ml — Sir f 
Moiorv, lh forv or 1’ri na At Mm, i S 
(1 170) 

Beowulf, tlie mine rf nn Anglo- 
Snsrm cp c poem of the si\th Centura It 
received its nnmc from Ikowulf, wlio 
dclnered ilroiligarkingof Denmark from 
the mm ter Grcndel Hus Gruidil va is 
half monitor nml linlf man nnd nijit 
after nurlit c tole into the lings palace 
tallc-d lleorot, and slew sometimes as 
main ns thirtt tf the sleeper* nt n tunc 
Beoaudf put hirn*tlf n» the head of n 
mined b"nd of warrior?, a cut against the 
in on *1' r nml slew it ihis epic i« acre 
Ossianic in stale, is full of bcmties, nnd 
lSinostintcrtsiing — Kemble s frnndation 

(\ D a cl erbardi published in lh-19 
tv metrical translation of this \n b lo- 
Pa-eon pt mi, of considcraldc merit ) 

Beppo Jla ron’s flrppo i* thelmsband 
of Laiwga. Venetian I ida Howes taken 
captive in Iron, turned Turk, joined a 
bind of pirate*, grew rich, tml nfier 
“tacral wars returned to his natne land 
lie found Ins wife nt a conurnl ball with 
n ov ha Oj made lum-clf I nown to her, 
nnd thca liaed together again es man nnd 
w ife (Ueppo is a contraction of 6m' ji/x, 
nc doc is of Jo r pb, 1820 ) 

Injip", in fra Pictedo, nn opera In 
An her (IMG) 

Boralde (2 sy/ ), brother of Vrgan the 
mnlade tmagmaire He (ells Argan Hint 
lus doctor- will confess this much, Hint 
(he cure of n patient is a a era minor con- 
sideration aaith them, “Ionic tcxccllamo 
d' lati art conwlc cn tin pxymjmir <;ah~ 
inaitai, cn un spdcicux habit, qui ions 
(tenth (hi moh jremr lift r mmi', rl d i 
V> nurse sp mi As c/ets ’ A c un nt iv 


“pusque ious les homines mew cut dc leur 
remain cl non pas de huts vudadtes ” He 
then proaes that Argnn’s wife is n mere 
liapoenic. while his dm gkter is a true 
htairted, loving girl, mid he makes the 
inaalid join in the d incing and smgiu" 

I provided forlnscure — Moliore, f c Malauo 
Jmaqvi'w i (lG7d) 

Bel cli'ta (“ MciMutc lad’i''), tv fmra of 
southeni Germnnv, nnswcring to Iluldi 
(“the gracious lad}’’) of northern Gcr- 
mana After the introduction of Chris- 
tiamta llerchta lost her llr't estntc nnd 
lapsed into n bogie 

Bcicevnthian Goddess (The) 
Cabrle is so called from mount Berecvn- 
Im, m 1’hrvgn, where she avns held in 
especi ll adoration She is represented as 
crowned with turret*, nnd holding keys 
in her hand 

Her lirln M Ijm 1 

I a c Ulr t’jf- Ik’rt-'^nlhLin nkM-'.s croimcd 
\\ ftb ton-fn. 

^outlier r\Jcric\ c c. fi (26I-J) 

Borecvn'tluan Ileio (i/ic), Jlidns 
king of l’lirvgia, so called from mount 
Bcrecan'tus (1 syl ), in 1’Jirvgia 

Beienga’nrt qnccn - consort of 
Diehard Glut de Lion, introduced in J he 
7 aim nan, a noarl ba sir V bcolt 
(182 r >) Bercngnrn died J2J0 

Beiengcr (6m Jtci'/moud), nn old 
Norman wnrrior, liaing at the castle of 
Garde Polonrcuse 

1 he lad'/ 1 r < line Ihnnqcr, sir I»aj- 
mond’s d uighlcr, betrothed to sir Hugo 
de Lacv Sir Hugo cancels lus own 
betrothal in faaour of his nephew (sir 
Daman dc Laca), who marries the lada 
La ehne “the* betrothed — Sir 1\ Scott, 
l he Ikbothcd (tune, Henry II ) 

Boiom'eo (1 syl ), sister-wife of 
rtolcma HI She aowed to sacnfiee her 
hair to the gods if her Jmslund returned 
home the annquMier of Ati i Oil his 
return, she suspended her lintr in the 
temple of the avar-god, but it avns stolen 
the' lint night, nnd Conon of Samos told 
the 1 mg that the winds had carried it to 
hciatn, where it still forms (lie *evcn 
stars near the tail of I eo, called Coma 
IJcriim.cs 

Pope, in lus Tape of the Loci , 1ms 
borrowed this fable to account for the 
lock of hair cut from Belinda s head, the 
restoration of which the young lady 
insisted upon 

/’i i at fee (1 <>//), a few Mi princess, 
daughter uf Agnpp i blit umrned Herod 

I 
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1 in, of Chalcis, then l’olcdton king of 
Cilicin, and then went to Inc with 
Agrippa II her Brother Titus fell in 
love v. ith her and would hn\o married 
her, but the Romans compelled him to 
renounce (lie idea, and a separation took 
place Otwaj (1072) made this the 
subject of a tragedj called thtus and 
Berenice , and Jean Racine (1G70), in his 
(raged) of B€t£mcc, lias made her a sort 
of Henrietta d’Orldans 

(Hcnncttc d’Orlcans, daughter of 
Charles I of England, married Philippe 
due d Orleans, brother of Louis \IY Stic 
was brilliant in talent and beautiful in 
person, but being neglected b) her hus- 
band, she died suddenly after drinking a 
cup of chocolate, probabl) poisoned ) 

BeresiTta (4 si//) Every sti camlet 
shall prom a new Bcrcsina (Russian) 
meaning “c\er) streamlet shall prove 
their destruction and o\ erthroir " The 
allusion is to the disastrous passage of the 
I rench arm) in Nor ember, 1812, during 
their retreat from Moscow It is said 
that 12,000 of the fugitiv es w ere drowned 
in the stream, and 10,000 were taken 
prisoners b) the Russians 

Bar'll, a kind of err stal, much used at 
one time hr fortune-tellers, who looked 
into the bcnl nnd then uttered their pre- 
dictions 

nmi. like e prophet, 

Loeki In a class that slieiH wliat future cvlla 

Are now to havo no successive degree, 

Jlut where they live to emL 
Slink espeare, 2tcasurcfor Meaure act I tc. 2 0<W3) 

Bermglien (The Sicur do), an old 
gourmand, w ho preferred patties to trea- 
son, but cardinal Richelieu banished him 
from France, sa)ing 

Sleep not another night In TArl< 

Or else your precious life may be In danger 

Lord Lyltoo rlchelleu <1639) 

Berm'thia, cousin of Amanda, a 
beautiful )oung widow attached to colonel 
lownly In order to win him she plars 
upon lus jealousr h) coquetting with 
Lor clcss — Sheridan, A Ti ip to Scar- 
borough (1777) 

Berkeley (The Old Woman of), a 
woman whose life had been rcr) wicked 
On her death-bed she sent for her son who 
was a monk, and for her daughter who 
was a nun, and bade them put her m a 
strong stone cofhn, nnd to fasten the 
colhn to the-ground with strong bauds of 
iron Fifty priests nnd fift) choristers 
rr ere to pray and sing ever her for three 
da)s, and the bell was to toll nilhcut 


ceasing The first night passed without 
much disturbance The second night the 
candles burnt blue and dreadful veils were 
heard outside the church But the third 
night the devil broke into the church nnd 
earned off the old woman on his black 
horse — R Souther , The Old Woman of 
BcrMcy (a ballad from Olnus Magnus) 

Dr Eaycn pointed out to uj In conr rzntlon a ftnry 
related by 01ms M'v.rusof n witch wfoo^o coflln vn? con 
fined by three clnlns but nevertheless was carried off by 
demons. Dr Sqytrs liail nuide a balhdon the aubject 
had I l«ut after stclng The O d Woman of Gerlcley Aro 
awarded It the preference Taj lor 

Berkeley Square (London), so 
called in compliment to John lord Berke- 
ley of Stratton 

BerkeTy ( The lady Any us la), plighted 
to sir John de AValton, gorornor of Doug- 
ins Castle She first appears under the 
name of Augustine, disguised ns the son 
of Bertram tlio minstrel, and the nor cl 
concludes with her marnage to De Walton, 
to whom Dougins Castle had been sur- 
rendered — Sir AV Scott, Castle Dan- 
gerous (time, Ilcnr) I ) 

Berkshire Lady ( J*Ae),Miss Frances 
Kendrick, daughter of sir A\ lllinin Kcn- 
dncl , second baronet, bis father was 
created baronet b> CharlcR II The line, 
“faint heart nerer won fair lady,” was 
the adnee of a friend to Mr Child, the 
son of a brewer, who sought the hand of 
the lndr — Quarterly Rivicw, cri 205- 
245 

Berme'ja, the Insula do la Imre, 
from which Am'ndis of Gaul starts when 
he goes in quest of the enchantress-dam- 
sel, daughter of Tinetor the necromancer 

Bermu'das, a cant name for one of 
the purlieus of the Strand, at ode time 
frequented b) \ngnbonds, thieves, nnd all 
ci il-doers who sought to lie pci du 

Bernard. Solomon Bernard, engrny cr 
of Lions (sixteenth centur) ), cnl’ed Lo 
petit Bernard Claude Bernard of Dijon, 
the philanthropist (1588-1G11), is called 
Boor Bernard Pierre Joseph Bernard, 
the French poet (1710-1775), is called Be 
gcntil Bernard 

Bernard , an r's, in Itnlmn Bernardo 
In the beast-epic called Bcgnaid the 
/ox, the sheep is called “Bernard,” and 
the ass is “ Bernard 1 archipretrc ’’ (1408) 

Bemar'do, an ofliccr in Denmark, to 
whom the ghost of the murdered 1 ing 
appeared during the night-watch at the 
ro) nlca-lle — Shakespeare, H unlit (150C) 
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Bernardo del Carpio one of 
tie most favourite subjects of the old 
Spanish mips'rels The other two t ere 
TAi Cid im! Lara s Scicn In: ants Ber- 
nardo del Carpio was the per-on who 
assailed Orlando (or Howland) nt Roncc«- 
% n'ICs, and finding him invulnerable, took 
him up in Ins arms and squeezed him to 
death, as Hercules did Anfre'os — Cer- 
vantes, Von Quixote, II n 13 (1G15) 

*** The onU vulnerable part of Or- 
lando vies the sole of the foot 


Bemesque Poetry, like lord Bi - 
ron’s I\n Juan , is a mixture of satire, 
tragedt, comedt, senous thought, wit, 
nnd ridicule. L Pulci v, as the father of 
tins cla=s of rhyme (1132-1187), hut 
Francesco llcmi of Tn c can\ (1430-1 r >37) 
sngreath excelled in it, that it is called 
IJcriKSpic, from his name 

Bermt'ia with Dei'ra constituted 
ISorthmibna Bermtui included YVe=t- 
mnrehnd, Durham, nnd pa-t of Camber- 
land J) na contained the otlicr part of 
Cumberland, t ith lorksbire and Lan- 
coshj" 


T-c Mi -1 am wV-t, !i— 1 gem trlii ^evtTil throne* f: 
<_1M 

r*-il _i 1 y,t iU ere P -it fi.v] 11, of rr o!'-l. 

Itefton :thi x\ 1 (ICtDJ. 


Bet Tathon, an island of Standmni ia 


BetserTecr, grandson of die eight- 
handed ‘'tarka'der and die beautiful 
Allnl'dc 11c was s 0 called because he 
nore 1 no shirt of mail,” but wont to 
battle unharnes^d He married the 
daughter of fcuaf urlam, and had tivche 
=ons (ISar-sifra, Anglo-Saxon, “hare of 
shirt , 1 Scotch, “ harc-^arl ) 


1 Jill nt I am a TenW nnd inn r- j , 
V f *-r « il lon-KL-k I »li, ihjt , 

0 e— 1 — L. Klns-’ej- l/crrmnltht irate | r 


Bertlia, the supposed daughter of 
• andunke (2 $>/t ) burgomaster of Bruges, 
'ind mistress <if Gostwna nch Hicrcbnnt 
of the same cilv In rcal.tj, Bertha is 
tiic tlukc of Proliant s daughter Gertrude 
and GoS’i m is I lorcz, sen of Gerrard king 
ofdie biggar- —Beaumont end neither 
fie 1, teens' Hush (JG22) 


Bn i a, daughter of Burkhard duke of 
Uit Alemnnm, and wife of Jlmlnlf ]J 
I mg of Burgundi bcjornl Turn She is 
represented on monuments of tiic time as 
sitting on her throne 6pmning 

V “ IifJ r, " ,! * ,h ' s r ,rrc -' ‘I * v*™ d 

MI'ua,u.fc.Ie„„ !,.r I -efrrj- 0 u , n) „„i „ tJ j „ 

►M D ,1 ’.II 


Frc was iji* »L-\» life* UiTaJ frcr*i the r uh! o tffr 

sriddlc. 

Ehc vzs bo thrl ly snd food that ter pan*d 1 t*o a 

pror r b 

LolC'eJloir C^rVrf/t of J/i? iS anduh \\ 1 
Bertha, aha' Ac *1X11 v, the betrothed of 
ITcreward (3 *'j ! ), one of the emperors 
Varangian guards The not el concludes 
w itli Ilerct ard enlisting under the banner 
of count Robert, and many mg Bertha — 
Sir \\ Seott, Count Bobcit oj Bans (time, 
Rufus). 

Bcr'tha , the betrothed of John of I c - 
den V hen she w ent « ith her n other to 
ask count Oberlhal s permission to marn , 
the count resulted t-o make his priti) 
tassal I115 mistress, nnd confined her in Ins 
castle bhc made her escape nnd went to 
Munster, intending to set fire to the p ilnec 
of “ the prophet,” who, she thought, had 
caused the death of her lover Being sewed 
and brought before the prophet, she recog- 
nized m linn her Inter, and cvchitmii'j, 
“I lotcd thee once, but now iqj lot c is 
turned tohnte, "'tabbed herself middled — ■ 
Meyerbeer, Lc Prop fa to (an opera, 1613) 
Bcrtlie an Grand-Pied, mother of 
Charlemagne, so called from n club-fww, 
Beitold (St ), firct prior-general of 
Carmel (107J-llb8) he are told in the 
hrcaare cb-j Carmts that tiic godliness of 
this saint so spiritualized his face that it 
seemed actual!) luminous “ son time so 
rofictnit sur sa figure qm panir'iit 
commc envaronnce dcs rnons <iu t-olctl ’ 

Ti J oft c- nrtnf t e^nmly hal ban i 

to cut a l*tarrj n Hr DU*w5rd jiupt* 
tox) tunia it by t') Hi#* r 9 r 

cn, iVniif 

Bertoldo U’> me,;, n ) mglit of Mnbn, 
nnd brother of Roberto king or the fuo 
hiulics He h m lotc with C.imiMi 
‘the maul of 1 onotir,” but could t,o( 
nrorr) without a dispensation fro n the 
pope While matters were nt this cr ‘•js 
B ert ddo hid siege to Sienng and ins 
taken prisoner Cannula paid Jus ritn«nn, 
hut before he was nteased the durhe'i 
Aurelia requested him to be brot gl.t 
before lier Inirrjc(list^ i ]\ the 
him, she fell n lotc' with 1,„„ n ,„] 
oivered him marriage, nnd Bertoldo, for- 
getful of Cn ni oh, ncccpled 'he offer 
jiic oetrothed tncn presented tliem c ^lves 
h fore the kng IlrreCnmioh exno-ed 
the conduct of the knight, Roberto is 
indignant, Aurelia -ejects her/a>i'’i r w ith 

rcom , nnd Cnmiola tjl,e=thc a oil M „ 

Bingrr, The Vcud of Honour (irr>7) 

Bn trt’di, the chief i)nmeti_r of i 
* onne romance called ! tta di Ik i iohk l.v 

* V 
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Gulio Cesarc Croo6, who flourished in tho 
sixteenth century It recounts the suc- 
cessful exploits of n clexcr hut ugly 
peasant, and xvns for two centuries ns 
popular in Itnh as Bobmson Crusoe is in 
I ngland (See B urroi f ) 

Bertoldo’s Son, Rranldo —Tasso, 

Jo usalcm Dclnci cd ( 1 j 75 ) 

Bertvaja (Raj on), one of Charle- 
magne’s paladins 

Bo 'tram, count of Rousillon While 
on ft xisit to the 1 ing of France, Ilcl'cm, 
a pin sicinn’s daughter, cured the king of 
- a disorder nhicli hnd baflled the court 
physicians For this sen ice the lung 
promisod lior for Jinshand am one she 
chose to select, nnd her choice fell on 
Bertram The hnughtx count married 
her, it is true, but deserted her at once, 
nnd left for 1 lorence, where he joined the 
duke’s arim It so happened that 
Helena also stopped at 1 lorence while on 
n pilgrimage to the shrine of St Jacques 
le Grand In Florence she lodged xxi'h a 
widow whose daughter Diana was wan- 
tonly loxed by Bertram Helena ob- 
tained permission to receive his x isits in 
lieu of Diana, nnd in one of these xisits 
exchanged rings with him Soon after 
this the count went on a x istt to his 
mother, where he saw the 1 ing, nnd tho 
king obsening on his finger the ring he 
had gixcn to Helena, had him arrested otl 
tho suspicion of murder Helena now 
came forwnrd to ex plain matters, and all 
was well, for all ended well — Shake- 
speare, All's Well that Ends Well (1598) 

I ennuot reconcile jm lienrt to Jlertrani n man noble 
without generosity find young without truth who nnrrks 
Helena U3 ti cownnl a ml Icaica her n.i n prolllgate " hen 
she Is de ul bj his unkindness he sneaks homo to n second 
marriage Is nccused by a woman whom ho iias wronged 
defends himself by falsehood nnd Is dismissed to linpp! 
ness— Dr Johnson 

Bottom (Sir Stephen), an anstcro mer- 
chant, xerx just but not generous Fear- 
ing lest his «on should marry the sister of 
his clerk (Charles Ratclifle), he dismissed 
Rntclifife from Iub sen ice, and being 
then informed tint the marriage lmd been 
alread\ consummated, he disinherited his 
son Shewn the Jew assured him tint the 
lady hnd £10,000 for her fortune, so he 
relented At the last all parties were 
satisfied 

Pi cdci id Bertram , only son of sir 
Stephen , ho marries Miss RatchiTe clnn- 
destineh , and incurs thereby his father’s 
displeasure, but the noble benex olcnce of 
Shcva the Jew brings about a reconcilia- 
tion, nnd opens sir Bertram’s exes to 


“sec ten thousand merits," a grace for 
every pound — Cumberland, Jhc Jew 

(mo) 

Bci 'train (Count), an outlaw, who be- 
comes the lender of a hand of robber- 
Being wrecked on the const of Sicily , he 
isconxcyed to the castle of lnd\ Imogine, 
nnd m her lie recognizes an old sweetheart 
to whom in his prosperous days he was 
rentlx attached Her husband (St Able 
mnd), who was nwn\ at first, returning 
unexpectedly is murdered In Bertram , 
Imogine goes mad nnd dies, nnd Bertram 
puts nn end to Ins own life — C Mntunn, 
Bci tram (1782-182o) 

Bcrtiam (Mr Godjraj), the laird of 
Ellangownn 
Mrs Bert i am, his w ife 
Ilai 1 1/ Bet tram . alias captain A nn- 
beest Brown, alias Dawson, alias 
Dudley, son of the laird, and heir to 
1‘ llnngcwnn llnrrx Bertram is in lo\e 
with hilm Mnnncnng, nnd the noxcl 
concludes with Ins taking possession of 
the old house ntl Ilcngownnand mnrning 
Julia 

I uaj Bet Irani, sister of Ham Bertnm 
She marries Charles Harlow ood, son of 
sir Robert Ilnzlonood, of Harlow ood 
Sir Allen Bcrtiam , of Ellangowan, an 
nnccstor of Mr Godfrcx Bertram 
Dennis Bci tram, Donohoe Bcrtiam, and 
Jens Bci It am, ancestors of Sir Godfrcx 
Bertram 

Captam Audi w Bci ti apt, a relative of 
the fannlx — Sir AY Scott, hwj J/un- 
nering (tune, George 11 ) 

Bcrtiam, tho English minstrel, ami 
guide of Indy Augusta Bcrkcly , xs hen in 
disguise she calls herself the minstrel s 
son — Sir AY Scott, Castle Dangcious 
(time, Ilcnrx I ) 

Bcr'tram, one of the conspirators 
against the republic of A’enice Ilaxing 
“a hesitating softness, fatal to a great 
enterprise," he betrayed the consnirncx 
to tho senate — Bxron, Marino Jalwio 
(1819) 

Beitia'mo, the fiend-father of 
Robert le Diablo After alluring his 
son to gamble away all his propertx, lie 
meets him near St lrc'nC, and Ilel'ena 
seduces him to joid m “the Dance of 
I>ox c " AATicn at last Bertrai io comes to 
claim his xictim, be is resisted by Alice 
(the dukes foster-sister), xvho rends to 
Robert his mothers will Being thus 
reclaimed, angels cclcbrnto the triumph 
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of good over c\il — Meverbeer, Bd'r’rtoil 
Diacalo (an opera, 1831) 

Bertiand, a simpleton and n villain 
He is the accomplice of Robert Mncnirc, 
alibertinc of unblushing impudence, who 
sins without compunction — Daumier, 
L'Aubcrge des Adrcts 


Beso'ruan ( A ), a scoundrel Trom 
the Italian, bisognoso, “a need* person, 
a beggaT ’’ 

Proud lorxli do tumble front tbc towo-s of their bU 
d-^ccnTj nntJ !>? trod und-r feet of ertry Inferior hc*o 
iilan — Thomas 5\a.»h, Pierce petxnjlcj* T *$ 
cad on etc. 

Bess (Good queen), Elizabeth (1533, 


Bertrand du G-ueslin, a romance 
of cbivnlrv, reciting the adventures of 
this connetable de Trance, in the reign of 
Charles V 

Bertrand dit Gitrshn in prison The 
pnnee of 'Wales v\ ent to aisit Ins captive 
Bertrand, and ashing him how he fared, 
the Frenchman replied, “Sir, I have 
heard the mice and the rats this mam a 
dav , but it is long since I heard the song of 
birds,” i c I lime been long a captive 
and bate not breathed the fresh air 

The repl) of Bertrand du Gueslm 
calls to mind that of Dougins, called 
“The -Good sir Jnine« ; ’’ Die companion 
of Robert Bruce, “It is better, I ween, 
to hear the lark sing than the mou«e 
cheep," ic It is better to keep the open 
field than to be shut up in a castle 


Bertulphe(2 sy/ ), provost of Bruges, 
tbc son of a serf I5\ bis genius and 
cncrgv he became the richest, most 
honoured, and most powerful man m 
Bruges His arm was strong in fight, his 
wisdom swnjcd the council, his step was 
proud, and his e) c untamed He lmd one 
child, most dead) helmed, the bride of 
sir Bouchard, a knight of noble descent 
Charles “ the Good,’ earl of Handers, 
made a law (1127) that whoever married 
a serf should become a serf, and that serfs 
were serfs till manumission Bv tlie'e 
absurd decrees Bcrtulphc the provost, his 
daughter Constance, and his knighth 
son-in-law v. ere nil serfs The result was 
that the provost slew the carl and then 
himself, his daughter went mad and died, 
ana Bouchard was slain in fight —S 
Knowles, The Brcrcost of Bruges (1830) 


Ber'vmve (2 sgl ), the favourite 
attendant of Inch Erfmengarde (3 si/t ) 
of Bnldnngham, great-aunt of lad) 
lvelino “the betrothed Sir \V 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, nenn II ) 

Berfyl Mol'ozane (3 sy l ), the 
ndy-love of George Gcitb All beaut) , 
lore, and sunshine She has a heart for 
cve D one, is read) to help even* one, and 
is by even one beloved, vet her lot is 
most painfull) unhappy, and ends in nn 

Vm '^ U ' 0 rr ^rd [J H Rid- 

dell 1, Georgs Gath 


1558-1003) 

Bess, the daughter of the “blind 
beggar of Bethnal Green,” ft ladv by 
birth, a svlph for beaut), an angel for 
Constance and sweetness She was loved 
to detraction b\ Wilford, and it turns 
out that lie was the son of lord V\ ood- 
villc, and Bess the daughter of lord 
VVoodv lllo’s brother, so tbe\ were 
cousins Queen Tlizabcth sanctioned 
their nnptmlp, and took them under her 
own especial conduct — S Knowles, The 
Beggar of Bethnal Green (1831) 

Bess o’ Bedlam, ft female lunatic 
vagrant, the male lunatic vagrant being 
called a Tom o' Bedlam 

Bessus. governor of Bnctna, who 
seized Darrin (after the battle of ArLc’la) 
and putlnm to death Arrian sm «, Alex- 
ander caused the nostrils of the regicide 
to be sbt, and the tips of his car;, to be 
cut off The offender being then vent to 
Fcbat'tna in chains, was put to death 

In* Iie*w lie that nmde with murderer *1 mf 
And trartrout Inrt mnymt hU royal tin" 

V* Ith bl 1 1 ly Imndi l^re r i lib nw. ter^s life 
'"bat Iwotcd blrn lilt rdre usurped rajpne 
hen like a wrrtrbe led In ati Iron ehajne 
He ru presented by hi* chi fon friend- 
Into the foes or him whom he had ibync? 

T EadrrUJc A Mlrrotirfor ifstpltfMjrt'S 
( The Couj Inyiit ** 1 

Bes'sus, a corardh bragging captain, 
a sort of Bobadil or Vincent dc In licw-a 
Captain Iicssiis, liav ing received n chal- 
lenge, wrote word bark that be could not 
nccipt the honour for thirteen v ecks, as 
he had already 212 duels on hand, but lie 
was much grieved be could not appoint 
an earlier dav — Beaumont nnd Tletclier, 
King or Ko Kmg (1G19) 

Tocliericr I deride for want of wU 
Fo often docs be nlm w reldom hit 
Mean In each action Icud In every limb 
Mminen themselves are ml chleiojs In him 
lObJ what a JBesrai his lie always lived 1 

.Dryden rmy upon Sztlrr 

BStiquo (2 sgl ) or Bm'tica (Grn- 
n.a'da and Andalusia), so called from the 
mcr B-rtis (Guadatmtaer) Ado'am de- 
scribes tins part of Spam to Tdcm'aclms 
ns a veritable Dtopia — I enclon, Ann- 
lurc3de Tdtdmaquc, vm (1700) 
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Better to Reign, in. Hell than 
Serve in Heaven, — Milton, Paradise 
Lost, i 2G3 (1GG5) 

Julius Caisar used to saj lie would 
rather be the first man in a country 

i lllnge than the second man at Rome 

Betty Boxy Captain Macheath 
sajs to her, “Do you drink as hard as 
ever? You had better stick to good 
wholesome beer , for, m troth, Betti , 
strong waters u ill in time ruin jour 
constitution "ion should leave those to 
j our betters ” — Gai , The Beggar's Opera , 

ii 1 (1727) 

Betty Boy, “ the idiot mother of 
an idiot boj ’ — W Wordsworth (1770- 
1850) 

Betty [Bint], sen ant in the family 
of sir Pei-tinax and ladj McSicophant 
She is a slj , pn mg tale-bearer, who 
liate 3 Constantin (the bcloied of Fger- 
ton McSicophant), simplj because eierv 
one else loi es her — C Macklin, The Man 
of the Wen ld_ (1704) 

Bctu'bium, Dumsby or the Cape 
of St Andrew, in Scotland 

The worth Inflated tempest foaim 
O er OrKn s or Bctublum s highest peak- 

Thom on The Seasons ( Autumn 1**30) 

Befcula Alba, common birch The 
Roman lictors madefasccs of its branches, 
and also cniploi cd it for scourging chil- 
dren, etc (Latin, batulo , “to beat ”) 

The collet porter brought In a huge quantity of tint 
bctulincons tree n native of Bril*dn called Irtula nlba 
which furnished rods for the school. — Lord W P Lennox 
C lebrltlcs etc. L *13. 

Beulah, that land of rest which a 
Christian enjojs when his faith is so 
strong that he no longer fears or doubts 
Sundaj is sometimes so called In 
human's allegorj (The Pilgians Pro- 
fit css) the pilgrims tarrj in the land of 
Beulah after their pilgrimage is o\ er, till 
they are summoned to cross the stream 
of Death and enter into the Celestial 
City 

After tills. I beheld until theyenmo unto the bind of 
Beulah where ttio sun thlneth night and day Here 
because they were wearr they betook themschcs awhile 
to rest but a little while soon refreshed them here, for 
the bells ditj so ring nnd tho trumpets sounded so melo- 
diously tlmt they could not sleep In this land they 
beard nothing raw nothing smelt nothing tasted 
nothing tint w as offensive — L an) an The rtlgritn s Tro- 
ffreu l (1678k 

Beuves (1 sy! ) or Buo'vo of 
Ay'gremoxrt, father of Mnlogigi, and 
uncle of Pmaldo Treacherously slam by 
Gano — Ariosto, Orlarulo Funoso (151G)' 

Beuves de Hantone, Trench 


form for Bet is of Southampton (q v ) 
“Uantone” is a French corruption of 
[Southampton 

Bev'an (Mr ), an American phvsicmn, 
who befnends Martin Chuzzlewit nnd 
Mark laplej in mant w at s during their 
staj in the New orld — C Dickens, 
Martin Chuzzlcieit (1844) 

Bev'erley, “the gamester,” natur- 
ally a good man, but led n=trny by 
Stukeh, till at last be loses ctert thing 
bt gambling, nnd dies a miserable death 

M> s Beverley, the gamester’s wife 
She lot es her husband fondlj , and clings 
to hint in all his troubles 

Charlotte Beverley , m love with Lew son, 
hut Stukelj wishes to many her She 
loses all her fortune through her brother, 
“ the gamester,” hut Lew son notwith- 
standing marries her — Edw ard Moore, 
The Oameslcr (1712-1757) 

Mr 1 oung was acting Beverley " with Mrs. SIddons. 

In tli e 4th act Leverley swallows poison am] 
when Bates " coincs In nnd rays la the dying man 

Jarvis found you quarrelling with Lawson Jn the streets 
last night.” Mrs Be> erlej " replies ho I am sure he 

did not" To this Jarvis" adds And If I did 

when Mrs. Beverley" Interrupts him with Tis false 
old man they had no quarrel In uttering thc*e 

words Mrs. SIddons gaie such a piercing shriek of 
grief that \oung was unihle to ntter a word from a 
swelling I« his throaU—Campbell Life of SIddons. 

Beverley, brother of Clarissa, and the 
lo\ er of Belinda Blandford lie is ex- 
tremely jealous, and catches at trifles 
light as air to confirm his fears , hut his 
loic is most sincere, and Ins penitence 
most humble when he finds out how 
causeless his suspicions are Belinda is 
too proud to deny his insinuations, but 
her lo\e is so deep that Elie repents of 
gnrng him a moment’s pain — A Mur- 
phy, All in thcXYiong (1761) 

1 oung s countenance was equally well adapted for the 
expression of pathos or of pride thus In such parts ns 

Hamlet, Beverley" Tho Stranger" be looked 
the men he repre_entcd.— Acte Monthly (18°°) 

Bev'il, a model gentleman, in Steele’s 

Consciovs Lovers 

Winie er can deck mankind 
Or charm the heart. In generous Berll shewed 
Thomson The Seasons ( \\ Inter 1/ b) 

Belli ( rrancis , Thai ry, and George), 
three brothers — one an M P , another in 
the law, and the third m the Guards— yvho, 
unknown to each other, w ished to obtain 
in marmge the hand of Miss Grubb, the 
daughter of a rich stock-broker The 
M 1' paid his court to the father, nnd 
obtained his consent , the lnw-j er paid 
his court to the mother, and obtained her 
consent, the officer paid his court tc the 
young lady, nnd haying obtained her 
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consent, the other two brothers retired 
from the field — O'Brien, Cross Purposes 

Be'vis, the horse of lord HLarmion — 
Sir \t Scott, Jfanmon (ISOS) 

Bdtts (So) of Southampton Harm" 
reprov e<l his mother, -while still a lad, 
for murdering Ins father, she emplovcd 
Saber to hill linn , but Saber only left 
him on a desert land as a waif, and he vv as 
brought up ns a shepherd Hearing that 
his mother had married Mor’dure (2 syl ), 
the adulterer, he forced his way into the 
marriage hall and struck at Mordurc , but 
lUord ura slipped aside, and escaped the 
blow Bens was now sent out of the 
countn , and being sold to an Armenian, 
was presented to the king Jos'ian, the 
kings daughter, fell >n lore with him, 
thev i ere dull married, and Bens was 
knighted Having slain the boar which 
made holes in the earth as big as that 
into which Curtins leant, he "was ap- 
pointed general of the Armenian forces, 
subdued Brnndamond of Damascus, and 
made Damascus tributary to Armenia 
Being sent, on a future occasion, ns am- 
bassador to Damascus, lie was thrust into 
a prison, where w ere two huge serpents , 
these he slew, and then ctfccted his 
escape His nest encounter was with 
Ascupart the giant, whom lie made his 
slaie Las tli , he slow the great dragon 
of Colcin, and then returned to England, 
where he was restored to his lands and 
titles The Trench call him B eaves dc 

(U> > 12) 1 '' ~" M Dnyton ' u 

J/ic Srord of Bms of Southamplo i 
was Morglov, and lus « tied Ar’undcl 
JJoth were given him bv 1ns wife Josmn, 
daughter of the king of Armenia 

, ln satire of Absalom 
and AcAdop/icl, is meant for the marquis 
of Worcester, afterwards duke of Beau- 
<i Prt ''if, the famous artificer, 

was filled with (he Spirit of God to 
devise excellent works m even kind of 

'Aoree'Tcr 11 ^’'' E ° ° n n, ' lr( ]ms of 

Tiiw ^ licnj e<l her store 

T fer an* to re hln» rno-c 

'ttrj len an J Tate part It, 

m?i? Z0 / lian ’ n ^oggar, « rustic 
(Italian, Insognoso, “necessitous 1 ) 

7 *» 

~° m S Cr dftu k ],tcr of 
Baptists of Pad'ua, as gentle and meek 
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ns her sister Katherine was violent and 
irritable As it was not likelv any ono 
would marrv Katlienno “the shrew,” the 
father resolved that Bianca should not 
marrv before her sister Pctruclno mar- 
ried “ the shrew," and then Lucentio 
mnmed Bianca — Shnkcspcare, Tcnmwj 
oj the Shrew (159J) 

Bian’ca, a courtezan, the “almost ’ 
wife of Cassio logo, speaking of the 
lieutenant, says 

And w]mt w-ts be! 

iono otJi n qmt arUlim cite fan 

Ono Michael C\.£o A Florentine. 

A fellow almost da nn d In a fair wife 

ShaKcsj^nre Othello act L tc. 1 (iCll) 

Btan’ca , wife of Fazio M hen her 
husband wantons with the marchioness 
Aldabella, Bianca, out of ycnlousv, ac- 
cuses him to the duke of HoTcnce of 
being privy to the death of Birtol'do 
an old miser Fazio being condemned 
to death, Binnca repents of her rashness, 
and tries to save tier husband, but not 
succeeding, goes mad and dies — Dean 
Milmnn, Jozio (IS15) 

Bibbet ( Master ), secretary to mayor- 
general Hanr-on, one of the parlmmciitarv 
commissioners —Sir IV Scott, Wooddo'' 
(time, Commonwealth) 

Bibbio'im (77), cardinal Bernardo, 
who resided at Biblncna, in Tnscanv 
He was the author of Calamlra, a comcdv 
(1470-1520) 

“Bible” Butler, alias Stephen 
Butler, grandfather of Reuben Butler 
the presbv tenan minister (married to 
Jcanio Deans) —Sir \Y Scott, Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George 11 ) 

Biblis, a woman who fell in love 
with her brother Cminus, and was 
changed into a fountain near Milc'tns — 
Ovid, Met ix 602 

W that [ r<ru„nin] where rib!!, drorU ‘01 ' njlr II lit 

Her lean nnjlfclf nnr dare compare null thli. > " 

ill in KlcCiher Tie U Ularul \ (Id 3) 

Bib’ulus, a colleague of Julius Cawor, 
but a mere cipher m ofilce , hence Ins 
name became a household word for a 
nonentity 

_Bic']cGr staff (Isaac), a pseudonym 
of dean Sw Ht, assumed in the paper- war 
with Pnrtndgo, the almanac-maker, and 
adopted by Steele in The Toiler, h, no- 
theticallv edited by “Isaac Bickcr^Hr, 
Lsq , astrologer ” 1 

Biekerton (J/i-s ), landlady of the 
l c ' c “ S !™ ID » of W, where Jennie 
Deans stops on hpr way to London, 
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whither she is going to plead for her 
sister’s pardon — Sir W Scott, Ilea 1 1 of 
Midlothian (lime, George II ) 

Bid Me Discourse The words 
of this celebrated song are taken from 
Shakespeare s poem called Venus and 
Adonis, 25 Music by Bishop 

Bid'denden Maids (The), tuo 
sisters named Man and Elizabeth Cluilh- 
hurst, born at Biddenden in 1100 fiiej 
■were joined together hi the shoulders 
and hips, and lned to the age of 31 
Some saj that it uns Marv and bhvn- 
beth Chulkhurst ulio left tuent} acres 
of land to the poor of Biddenden This 
tenement is called “Bread and Cheese 
land,” because the rent domed from 
it is distributed on I aster Sundav m 
doles of bread and cbecaO Halstead 
saa s, m his Ifistoi y of Kent, that it u as 
the gift of tuo maidens named Preston, 
and not of the Biddenden Maids 

Biddy, sonant to Wopsle’s great- 
aunt, Mho 1 opt an “educational institu- 
tion ” A good, honest girl, nho falls m 
lose Mith Pip, was loved b} Dolge 
Orliclc, lint married Joe Gargen — C 
Dickens, Gicat Expectations (18G0) 

Biddy [Bellan] (Miss), “Miss in 
her teens,” in love Mith captain Loveit 
She Mas promised m marriage hi her 
aunt and guardian to an cldcrlv man 
Mliom she detested , and during the 
absence of captain Loveit m the Flanders 
war, she coquetted Mith Mr Tribble and 
captain Hash On the return of her 
“Strephon,” she set Tnbblo and Flash 
together b\ the Cars, and mIuIo the} 
stood menacing each other but afraid to 
fight, captain Loveit entered and sent 
them both to the right-about — D Gar- 
rick, Miss in Ihr Teens (17o3) 

BidSford Postman (The) Eduard 
Cnpern, a poet, at one time a letter- 
carrier in Bideford (3 syl ) 

Bide-tlie-Bent (M> Petei), minis- 
ter of Wolfs Hope village — Sir IV 
Scott, Ende of Lammci moor (time, 
M llliam III ) v 

Bid'moie (Lord), patron of the Re\ 
Josmh Cargill, minister of St Honan’s 

The Hon Augustus Bidmorc, 6on of 
lord Bidmorc, and pupil of tho Rev 
Josiah Cargill 

Miss Augusta Eidmoi r, dnughter of 
lord Bidmore , beloved by the Rev 
lo-iah Cargill —Sir W Scott, St Jto- 
v, ps 1U(< (time, George ni ) 


Bie'derman (Arnold), alias count 
Arnold of Geierstem [G( cr sfms], lan- 
damrnan of Untenvnlden Anne of Geier- 
stem, Ins brother’s daughter, is under his 
charge 

Bertha Etc chi man, Arnold’s late wife 
Ru’digc) Eicdcrman , Arnold Bieder- 
man’s son 

Et nest Biedcrman, brother of Rudiger 
Sicjismund Eicdcrman, nicknamed “The 
Simple,” nnother brother 

Uhick Biedaman, }oungest of the 
four brothers — Sir W Scott, Anne of 
Gcicistcm (time, Eduard IV ) 
Bi-forked Letter of tlie Greeks, 
Y (capital U), uhicli resembles a bird 
fljirtg 

[The birds] flying wrlto upon tlie sky 
Tho hi forked letter of the Greeks. 

Longfellow The Wajtlde Inn (prelude) 

Bi'frost, the bridge uhich spans 
hcn\en and earth The rainbow is this 
bridge, and its colours arc attributed to 
the precious stones which bestud it — 
Scandinavian Myth 

Bigen'dians (The), a hypothetical 
religions part} of Lilliput, who made it'a 
matter of “faith” to break their eggs at 
the “big end " Those uho broke them 
at the other end uere considered heretics, 
and called Little-endians — Dean Sun ft, 
Gulliver's Travels (172G) 
Blglow(//os«z),JamcsRussellLon-eIl, 
of Boston, U S , author of The Biglow 
Bapcts (1818), (1819- ) 

Big’ot (Be), seneschal of prince John 
— Sir W Scott, Ivanhoe (time, Richard I ) 

Wo will not forget It said prince John. Da 

Bigot, bo added to his seneschal, thon wilt word this 
summons so courteously ns to gratify the pride of 
these Basons although by the bones of Bcckot, 
courtesy to them Is casting pearls before swine Cb xIIL 

Bufot, m C Lambs Essays, is John 
Fenwick, editor of the Albion newspaper 
Big-Sea-Water, lake Superior, also 
called GitchS Gu'mce 

Forth upon the Gilche Gumee 
On the shining Big Sea V ater 
All alone went Hiawatha. 

Longfellow Hiawatha vfll 

BiTandei, a boat used in const navi- 
gation [ By-land cr ] 

Vt by choose we then like bllandcrs to creep 
Vlong tho coast, and land in vlevt to keep 
When safely we may hunch Into the deep? 

Dryden Hind and the Panther 

Bikbilis, a riv er in Spain The high 
temper of tho best Spanish blades is due 
to the extreme coldness of this m er, into 
which they are dipped 

Help me I pray you to n Spanish sword 
The trustiest bhulo that ccr in Tilhlha 
y>t dii*. 

Eoulbe; Podcrlc?* etc , xry {}814X 
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Bilbo, a Spam-di blade noted for its 
flcxibihtj, and so called from Bilba'o, 
where at one time the best blades were 
made 

Bilboes (2 syl ), a bar of iron w ith 
fetters annexed to it, bv which mutinous 
sailors ivere at one time linked together 
Some of the bilboes taken from the 
Spanish Armada me preserved in the 
British Museum Tbev xre so called not 
because tbev w ere first made at Bilba'o, in 
Spam, but from the entanglements of the 
river on w hich Bnbao stands Those 
“entanglements” are called The Bilboes 
Beaumont and Fletcher compare the mar- 
riage knot to bilboes 

BxFdai (2 syl ), a seraph and the 
tutelar guardian of Matthew the apostle, 
the son of wealth) parents and brought 
up in great liixnrv — KlopstocL, 2 he 
Messiah , m (174S) 

Billings ( Josh ) A W Sliaw so 
signs his Bool o} Sayings (1SGG) 

Billingsgate (3 si/l) Beling was 
a friend of “Brennus” the Gni>, who 
owned a wharf called Beling's-gatc 
Geoffrey of Monmouth dcrn es the w ord 
from Bolin, a mythical king of the 
ancient Brffons, who “built a gate there, 
nc 400 ”(1142) 

Billy Barlow, a mom Andrew, so 
called from a semi-idiot, who fancied 
lumself “a great potentate” He was 
well known m the east of London, and 
died m Whitechapel workhouse Some 
of his savings were rcalli wittj, and 
some of his attitudes tmh farcical 

Billy Black, the conundrum-maker 
— The hundred-pound Note 

When Xeelcf playing Billy Block" nt Chclms 
ford he advanced to the lights nt the close of the piece 
' " ’ ~ i good uru ^Vh) Is 

Dye give It up? 
i Stage I ctcran, 

Bunater ("two-mother'') Bacchus 
-was so called because at the death of his 
mother .during gestation, Jupiter put the 
foetus luto his own thigh for the rest of 
the time, when the infant Bacchus was 
dulj brought forth 

Bimbister (Margery), the old Rnn- 
rel man's spouse —Sir W Scott, The 
Pirate (time, William III 1 

Bimini [Re' me nee], a fabulous island, 
Eaid to belong to the Baha'nin group, 
and containing a fountuin possessed of 
the power of restoring jouth This 
island was an object of long search bj 


the Spanish navigator Juan Ponce do 
Leon (14G0-152J) 

Bind. 'loose (John), sheriffs clerk 
and banker at Marckthom — Sir W Scott, 
St Honan’s Will (time, Get rge III ) 

Bingen (Bishop of), generally called 
bishop llatto The tale is that during 
a famine, lie minted the poor to Ins barn 
on a certain daj , under the plea of dis- 
tributing com to them, but when the 
bam was crowded he locked the door 
and set fire to the building, for which 
imquitj he was himself devoured hi an 
nrmv of mice or rats Ilis castle is tlic 
Mouse-tow cr on the Rhine 

They almost detour me with kl^cs 
Their nrms nbout me entwine. 

Till I think of tho bUhop of Bingen 
In his Mou-o-towcr on the Thine. 

Longfellow rirds vf Passage 

Binks (Sn Bingo), a fox-hunting 
baronet, and visitor nt the Spa 

Lady Bulks , wife of sir Bingo, but 
before mnrrmge Miss Rnclincl Bonnj- 
ngg Visitor nt the Spa with her hus- 
band — Sir W Scott, St Honan's Well 
(time, George III ) 

Bx'on, the rhetorician, noted for Ins 
acrimonious and sharp savings 

Blonis Ecrmtmibus ct salo nlgro 

Horace £jilst IL 2 GO 

Biondel'lo, one of the sonants of 
Lucentio the future husband of Bianca 
(sister of “the shrew”) Ills fellow - 
servant is Tra'mo — Shnkcspearo, Taming 
of the Shew (1394) 

Buell (hat icy), a prominent cha- 
racter in lhe Spy, a novel bv J 1 
Cooper 

Birch'over Lane (London), so 
called from Birchov cr, the builder, w ho 
ow ned the houses there 

Bird < The Little Green), of the frozen 
regions, which could reveal even secret 
and impart information of events past, 
present, or to come Prince Cher) w ent 
in search of it, so did his two cousins, 
Bnghtsim and Felix , last of all I'airstnr, 
who succeeded in obtaining it, and libe- 
rating the Vinces who had failed in 
their attempts — Cointcsse D'Aunov , 
Fairy Tales (“ Pnncess Chen,” 1G82) 

This tale is a mere reproduction of 
“The Two Sisters,” the last tale of the 
Arabian Nights, in which the bird is 
called “ Bulbul-heznr, the talking bird ” 

Bud Singing to a -Monk The 
monk was Felix — Longfellow, Gotditf 
Legend , 11 . 
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Bird Told Me (A Liitld) “ 1 b.rd 
of the air shah earn tne voice, and tint 
which hath wings shall tell the matter ’ 
(Ecc’.e; s 20) In the old Basque 
legends a “little bird” 13 introduced 
“ which tells the truth.” The sisters had 
deemed the king bv assuring him that 
his first child was a cat, his second a dor/, 
and his third a bear , hut the “ little 
bird ’ told him 'he truth — the first two 
were daughters and the third a sou. 
This little truth-telling bird appears m 
sundrv tales of great antiquity , it is 
introduced in the tale of “Princess 
Fairstar” (Comtes=e D’Aunov) as a 
‘ little green bird who tells cvervtnmg , ” 
also in the Arabian Nights (the last tale, 
called “ The Two Sis*ers ) 

J I begir s L t7» fcxl who drp 

ITt* por U bj-a.'4-tj trCl the i77~'*r.~?T 

Ey* n. Zrr Jbjxn, iLL ^ ILI3J. 

When Kcnelm or Ceabdm was mur- 
dered b\ tae order of bis sicter Cwen- 
thryth, “ at the verv same hour a white 
dove flew to Pome, and, bghting on the 
hint altar of St Peters, deposited there 
a letter containing a full account of the 
marde' ’ So the pope sent men to ex- 
amine into the matter, and a chapel was 
built over the dead bods called “St. 
Kcnelm’s Chapel to this dev ” (Shrop- 
shire) 

Btre'no, the lover and subsequent 
husband of Olympia queen of Uolland 
He wa= taken pruontr bi Cvmosco king 
of fnza, bu* was released by Orlando 
llireno having for-ahen O'ymp a, v as 
put to death bv Oberto king of Ireland, 
who mamed the young ndow — Anosto, 
Or’ando Fonoso, n v (loiG) 

Birdro (Du's), heir to tne crown of 
Lombardv It was the kings wish he 
should marry Sophia his onlv child, but 
the princes- loved I’al'adore (3 syl ), a 
BrPon. Bireuo had a nu=trcs= named 
Vbn'da, whom he induced to personate 
the p-ncers, and in Paladore s presence 
she cast down a rope-ladder for the duke 
to climb up bv B reno has Alinda 
rrnrdered to prevent the deception being 
Inown, and accuses the pnneras of m- 
chastitv — a enme .n Lombardv punched 
by death As the pnneess is led to 
execution, Paladore challenges the duke 
and kills him The villainy is fully re- 
vealed, and the princess is mamed to the 
man of he- cho ce, who had twice saved 
her life. — Pobcrt Jcpbson Tre Las of 
LervJxirdy (1779) 

Birmingham of Belgium, Litge 


Birmingham of Russia, Tula, 
south of 31 or cow 

Birmingham Poet (Tne), John 
Freetb, the wit, poet, and publican, wbc 
wrote his own songs set them to music, 
and sang them (1730-1808) 

Biron, a merry mad-cap young lord, 
m attendance on Ferdinand kieg of 
Xavarre Biron promised to spend three 
vears with the king in study, during which 
time no woman was to approach his 
court , but no sooner has he signed tee 
compact, than he falls m love with 
Rosaline. Rosaline defers hts suit for 
twelve months and a dav, saving, “If 
* on my favour mean to get, for twelve 
months seek the weary beds of people 
sick ” 

A msr-^fT fcan. 

TTItHa tfcg I mu of !>«rot=-R2 mlrTv, 

I nextr fjvr an bctrr'j tall JnE 
Hu «je L-prtJ ocraj. n fer- Lis ** 

Fcr er_T7 o iiti! th£ one da Ji cn.oh. 

Tt«“ oth*r term to s curth ruorins 
Which fcis ter tmzzzp [caz£t t i crpcsf ♦cr) 
DcLrers In srtzij ap end p^dcra Tro-ild. 

TbM cpw3 ton | Iaj tnaa zl ha ts-n. 

And jrxr'ZiS’ fctann^ are rsrtsheri. 

Eh-lcesr<a-e Lo 't Labour g Lrt£, art LL 1 

Biron ( Charles d~ Goal ant (hi. de), 
greatlv beloved bv Henri IV of France 
He won immortal laurels at the battles of 
Arques and Ivrv, and 3t the sieges of 
Pans and Rouen The king loaded him 
with honours he was admiral of Trance, 
marshal, governor of Bourgovne, duke 
and peer of France. This too- much 
honour made him forget himself, and he 
entered into a league with Spain and 
Savov against his country Phe plot 
was discov erc-d by LaSn , "’ml althougu 
Henn wished to pardon him, he was 
executed (it>92 aged -10) George Chap- 
man has made him tne subject of two 
tragedies, cntPled B>jr<m s Conspiracy 
and Byrons Tragedy (1557-JG3I) 

Biron, eldest son of count Bald" in, 
who disinherited him for marrying Isa- 
bella, a nan Biron cow entered the 
army and was sent to the siege of Cardv, 
where he fell, and it was supposed died 
After the Lapse of seven v ears, Isabella, 
reduced to abject povertv, married 
YiRerov (2 s, ’ ), but the day after her 
espousals Biron returned, whereupon 
Isabella went mad and killed herself 
— Thomas Southern, Isa'jc’la or the Fata 1 
L'ama-r 

Itenr^tb tfceeUsrJt-frttdr Lu ta~t t<r*. 

th« pm r f Envn ” in Jr +Ua. Tbe xrzs iboo-rj 
t-esrse bt fcu cn ter Jr; Crarrfc bra '*fn. - 

d~nj rem^rfced to fcsn In tii* CLxrcb y apt son 
Hit zrd a ctmste c~ x^ia te-j- }/ jv-cc es c!. tb 

«il! brlrty L-n. In n disn t L 

tsr'r n- 
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Biron {Harriet), the object of sir 
Charles Grandison's affections 

(h:» would Trcfer Duldnfa del Tobo.o td Mia Eircn as 
Fxra a* GrardL'on beeom-3 sc^imlntcd «- *b the amlab e 
dtlira»e vlrtn r nn, unfortunate C emeu Jna^— / pH of the 
£di~ on V-e i> ory of ILilih and DorxitMl-yoaxc 


Birth. It was lord Tlrarlow who 
called high birth “the accident of an 
accident ” 


Birtha, the motherless daughter and 
onh child of As'tragon the Lombard 
philosopher In spring she gathered 
blossoms for her father s still, in autumn 
hemes, and ra summer flowers She fell 
in lore with duke Gondibert, who c e 
w ounds she assisted her father to heal 
Birtha, “ in love unpractised and unread,” 
is the beau-ideal of innocence and jmntv 
of mind Gondibert had just plighted 
his love to her arhen he aras summoned to 
court, for,Ling Anbert had proclaimed 
him his successor and future son-in-law 
Gondibert assured Birtha he arould 
remain true to her, and gave her an 
emerald rang avhich he told her avould 
lose its lustre if he proved untrue Here 
the tale breaks off, and as it avas never 
fmished the sequel is not knoivn — Sir 
W Daa enaut, howl'Aert (died 1GG8) 


Bise, a wind preaalent in those 
aalleas of Savoy avhich open to the sea 
It especially affects the nervous system 


Biser’ta, forraerla called U'tica, m 
Africa The Saracens passed from 
Biserta to Spam, and Charlemagne in 
800 undertook a avar against the Spanish 
Saracens The Spanish historians assert 
that he avas routed at Fontarabin (a 
strong town in Biscaj), but the French 
maintain that he avas victorious, although 
they alloa, that the rear of his arma avas 
cut to pieces 

Or whom Bberta Etnt from Afric -Bore 
"UTien Cbarlemain vrithali his pe-rag* fell 
By rcnlnrnbLT. 

Milton Pared Ue Lost I 53o(I f>>5) 

Bishop Burnt milk is called by 
TuscKir “milk that the bishop doth ban ” 
Tvndale saas when milk or porridge is 
-burnt “are save the bishope hath put his 
foie m the pottc,” and explains it thus, 
“the bishopes bnm whom they lust ” 


Being tried, thea avcrc all acquitted 
(June, 1688) 

Bishop Maddleham, who av is 
alavaa s declaiming against ardent drinks, 
and advocating water as a beverage, 
killed himself by secret intoxication 

Bisto'mans, the Thracians, so called 
from Biston (son of Mars), who built 
Bisto'nta on lake Bis'toms 

So tii c Bt-tonLin race a mnclclening train 
Exult and rerel on the Tbrarian plain 

Pltts-ftefrur «I 

Bit'elas (3 syl ), sister of Fairlunb, 
and daughter of Rukonaw the ape, in 
the beast-epic called Reynard the l ox 
(149S) 

Bi'tmg Remark (A) Near'chos 
ordered Zc'no the philosopher to be 
pounded to death in a mortar When he 
had been pounded some time, he told 
Nearchos he had an important com- 
munication to make to him, but os tbc 
tyrant bent nv er the mortar to hear what 
he had to say, Zeno bit off his car 
Hence the proverb, A remar/- more biting 
than Raio s 

Bxt'tlebrains (Lord), friend of 
sir William Ashton, lord-keeper of Scot- 
land 

Lady Billtcbrams, wife of the above 
lord -—Sir W Scott, Bride of Lammcr- 
moor (time, William III ) 

Bit'zer, light porter in Bounderbj ’s 
bank at Coketown He was educated at 
M'Choakumchild’s “ practical school,” 
and became a general spj and informer 
Bitter finds out the robbery of the bank, 
and discov ers the perpetrator to be Tom 
Gradgnnd (son of Thomas Gridgrind, 
ILq , 1LP ), informs against him, and 
gets promoted to his place — C Dickens, 
Hard Times (1854) 

Bizarre [Bazar'], the friend of 
Onan'a, for ever coquetting and spamng 
with Duretete [Bure tat t], and placing 
him in awkward predicaments — G Tar- 
quhar, The Inconstant (1702) 

itta F-nreuslai* perfonmnees vrcrc Btarru * March 
SO 1737 nnd lilfTenIe" on tLe eSlh .— ilnnjirs of 
ZlualrJi Counlcuof Derby (IS29J 


Bishops The seven who refused 
to read the declaration of indulgence 
published bv James II and were b\ 
him imprisoned for recusancv , were arch- 
bishop Bancroft ( Canterbury ), bishops 
Llojd (St Asaph), Turner (Lly), Kcw 
(Lath and Welts), White (Peterborough), 
Lat,c (Un Ushr), 1 reia vney (Bristol) 


Black Ag'nes, the countess of 
March, noted for ner defence of Dunbar 
during the war which Edward III main- 
tained in Scotland (1333-1338) 

She kept a rtir In lower and trench 
That brawling boiy* rous ScoitUi wen Jj 
C ame I early came 3 late 
I found Iflack Agnes at the cate 

Sir WaitcrScoit rays ’The counter ra. cxdUd Ikock 
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BLYCK PRINCE 


Arnica from her complexion She was Uie daughter of 
1 homos Randolph carl of Murray Talcs of a Grand 
father I 14 (See Black 1 HInce.) 

Black Ag’ncs, the fai ountc palfrey of 
Mary queen of Scots 

Black Bartholomew, the <lm 
■when 2000 presin temn pastors uerc 
ejected Tlici had no alternntne but to 
subscribe to the articles of umformiti or 
renounce their liungs Amongst their 
number u ere Calami , Baxter, and Rcy - 
nolds, ulio uerc oftcied bishoprics, but 
refused the oiler 

Black Bess, the famous mare of 
Dick Turpin, uhich carried him from 
I ondon to York 

Black Charlie, sir Charles Napier 
(1780-1800) 

Black Cleigy (The), monks, in 
contradistinction to The White Clctgi/, or 
parish priests, in Russia 

Black Colin Campbell, general 
Campbell, in the arim of George III , 
introduced by sir W Scott in Bid gauntlet 

Black Death, ftilh described bi 
Ilcckcr, n German phisician It uns a 
putnd tiphus, and u as called Mu/ 
Heath because the bodies turned black 
u i tli rapid putriQcntion — Sec Cot chill, 
Mm, 18G3 

In 1348-9, at least half of the entire 
population of England died Thus u7,000 
out of 00,000 died m Noniick , 7000 
out of 10,000 died in Yarmouth, 17 out 
of 21 of the clergy of York , 2,500,000 
out of 5,000,000 of the entire population 

Between 1347 and 1350, one lourtli of 
all the population of the uorld uas 
earned olf by this pestilence Not less 
than 25,000,000 perished in Europe 
alone, uhilo in' Asm and Africa the 
mortality lias even greater It came 
from China, u lie re fifteen a cars pre- 
a lously it earned off 5,000,000 In Y T cmcc 
the aristocratic, died 100,000, lnElorcnce 
the refined, 00,000, in Pans the gny, 
o0,000 , in London the ucalthy, 100,000 , 
m Augnon, a number u holly beyond 
calculation 

N B — This form of pestilence never 
occurred a second time 

Black Douglas, YYlllinin Dougins, 
lord of Nithsdale, who died 1390 

Ho wa3 (nil strong and well made of n swarthy com 
plexion with dark hair from which ho was called Tho 
Black Douglas Sir Walter Scott, Tala qf a Grand 
fathr- xl. 

Black Dwarf ( 77icj, of sir \Y aUcr 


Scott, is meant for David Ritchie, u hose 
cottage was and still is on Manor YY atcr, 
m the county of Peebles 

Black-eyed Susan, one of Dibdm a 

sea-songs 

Black Flag (A) uas displni cd be 
i amcrlnnc when a besieged citi refused 
to surrender, meaning that “mcrc\ is 
non past, and the city is devoted to utter 
destruction " 

Black George, tho gamekeeper in 
Ticlding’s noiel, called 7 he Iltdot tj oj 
lom Jones , a foundling (1750) 

Bind Gcoigc, George Pctrnwitscb of 
Benin, a bngnnd , called ha the Turks 
Kara George , from tho terror he in- 
spired 

Black Horse {The), the 7th Dragoon 
Guards (not the 7th Dragoons) So 
called because their facings (or collar and 
cuffs) arc black lclict Iheir plumes 
arc black and ulntc, and at one tune 
their horses were black, or at am rate 
dark 

Black Jack, a large fingon 

But oh oh oh ! lib nose doth show 
Hove oft Black Jack to bis lips doth go 

A/rnort the Cellarer 

Black Knight of the Black 
Lands (The), sir Peread Called by 
Tennison “Night”or “Nox ” Ileunsone 
of the four brothers n ho kept the passages 
of Cnstlo Dangerous, and vns oiertliroun 
by sir Gareth — Sir T Malory , History of 
Prince Arthur, i 12G (1470) , Tennvson, 
Idylls (“Gareth and Lvnctle”) 

Black lord Clilfoid, John ninth 
lord Clifford, son of Thomas lord Clifford 
Also called “The Butcher” (died 1401) 

Black Prince, Edward prince of 
YY ales, son of Eduard III Troissart 
sms he was styled blue/ “by terror of Ins 
arms” (c 109) Similarly , lord Clifford 
u ns called “The Black Lord Clifford "for 
his cruelties (died 14G1) George Petro- 
witscli was called In the lurks “Black 
George” from the terror of his name 
The countess of March uns enhed “Black 
Agnes” from the terror of her deeds, and 
not (ns sir YY' Scott say s) from her dark 
complexion Smularh, “ IhcBhnckSca,” 
or Axinus, as the Greeks once called it, 
reecned its name from the inhospitable 
character of the Scythians The “ Black 
YY'ind,” or Sherki, is an easterly mud, so 
called hi the Kurds, from its bung such a 
terrible scourge 
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Shirley fails mto the general error 

Our girat third .Edward and lib bravo son 

In lila bUck armour 

Edxeard the Dtach Prince, ir 1 (1W0) 

Black River or Atb i'it i, of Afncn, 
go called from the quantity of black earth 
brought down by it during the rains 
This earth is deposited on the Surface of 
the country in the oaerflow of the Rile, 
and hence the Atbara is regarded as the 
“ dark mother of Ega pt ” 

Black Sea {The), once called bv the 
Greeks Axinus (“inhospitable”), either 
because the Scythians on its coast nerc 
inhospitable, or because its w aters w ere 
dangerous to nawgation It iras after- 
yrards called Duxlmis (“hospitable”) when 
the Greeks themselves became masters of 
it The Turks called it The Blacl Sea, 
cither a return to the former name 
“Admits,” or from the abounding black 
rock 

Black Thursday, the name gnen 
in the colony of Victoria, Australia, 
to Thursday, February G, 1851, when 
the most tcrnblo bush tire hnoivn in the 
annals of the colony occurred It raged 
01 er an immense area One w riter m the 
new spapers of the time said that ho rode at 
headlong speed for fifty miles, nith fire 
raging on each side of his route The 
heat was felt far out at sea, and manv 
birds fell dead on the decks of coasting 
\ esscls The destruction of animal life 
and farming stock m this conflagration 
nns enormous 

Blacks {The), an Italian faction of the 
fourteenth century The Guclphs of 
Florence were divided into the Illach 
li ho mshed to open their gates to Charles 
do \ aims, and the Whites who opposed 
imn Danlo the poet was a “White" 
and as the “Blacks" were the pre- 
dominant partv, he was exiled m 1802, 
and dunng Ins exile u rote his immortal 
poem, the jDtvma Commcduz 

Bl a ck' a cre ( IVidoic), a masculine, 
litigious, pettifogging, headstrong wo- 

( 1077 ~ WiChCrIy ’ The Plam Dcaicr 

Kls’Er a nf C l Cll | S V, e ? ( The C0Unl CSS of), 

aster of lord Dalgarno —Sir IV Scott 
Fortunes of Ay cl (tune, James I ) ' 

BlackfriarB Bridge (London) was 
once called “Put’s Bridge " Tint as 
the bridge built by P Mylne m 7780 but 

geneTpubhc" *”**"•« 


Blackguards (Victor Iliigo says) 
soldiere condemned for some offence in 
discipline to w ear their red coats (w Inch 
li ore lined with black) inside out The 
French equualent, he say s, is Blaqitcuis 
— L' Homme qia Til, II in 1 
It is quite impossible to belicae this to 
be the true demotion of the word 
Other suggestions will be found in the 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 

Blackless {Tomahn), a soldier m the 
guard of Richard Occur de Lion — Sir W 
Scott, The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Blackroantle {Bet nai d), Charles 
Molloy Westmacott, author of Jhe English 
Spy (182G) 

Blaek'pool {Stephen), a power-loom 
weaier in Bounderby’s mill nt Cokctown 
Ho had a knitted brow and pondering 
expression of face, was a man of the 
strictest integnti , refused to yom the 
strike, and was turned out of the mill 
When Tom Gradgnnd robbed the oank of 
£150, he threw suspicion on Stephen 
Blackpool, and while Stephen was hasten- 
ing to Cokcbiim to \ indicate himstlf he 
fell into a shaft, known as " the Hell 
Shaft,” and, although rescued, died on 
a litter Stephen Blackpool Io\cd 
Rachael, one of the hands, but had 
already a drunken, worthless wife— C 
Dickens, Hai d Times (1854) 

Blacksmith {The Flemish), Quentin 
Matsy s, the Dutch painter (14G0-1529) 

Blacl smith {The Learned), Elihu Biimtt, 
United States (1811-1879) 

Blacksmith’s Daughter {The), 
Jock and kc y - n 

rhesit under the caro of the W-ichrmlUis daLuhlir — 

C Pichcnj, Talc of T,ro CUlts peS3) 

Blackwood’s Magazine The 
a ignette on the wrapper of this magazine 
is meant for George Buchanan, the Scotch 
historian and poet (160G-1582) He is 
the representatii e of Scottish literature 
generalh 

The inammne ongmntcd in 1817 with 
U illiam BJackwood of Edinburgh, nnb- 
lishcr ° 1 1 

Blad'derskate (Loid) and lord 
aaimcs, the two judges m Peter Pcehlc’s 

Wi&iiT) Sco,t ' 

Bla'chid, father of king Lear Geof- 
ircy of Monmouth says that Bladud, 
attemptingr to fly, fell on the temple of 
Apollo, and was dashed to pieces Hence 
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BLATANT BEAST 


When Loir swearo “By Apollo” he is 
reminded that Apollo was no friend of 
(he king s (net i sc 1) Blndud, say s ti a 
storv , built Bntli (once called Badon), 
and dedicated to 11 men a the niediciiinl 
spring, w Inch is called “ Blndud s Well ” 

Blair (Adam), flic hero of a novel by 
.1 G Lockhart, entitled Adam Plaxr, a 
Stoi y of Scottish Life (1701-1851) 

Ptair ( lather Cltmcnt), a Carthusian 
monu, confessor of Catherine Glover, 
“the fair maid of Perth ” — Sir 1\ Scott, 
J air Maid of Path (time, Ilciin IV ) 

Platr (f,cc Laud), sir Richard Philips, 
author of Jhe (fmursal Pnceptoi (lSlo), 
Mothci's Question Poo/, etc lie issued 
books under a legion of false names 

Blaise, a hermit, who baptized Merlin 
the enchanter 

Plaisc (Si), pitron saint of wool- 
combers, because lie wns torn to pieces 
w ith iron combs 

Blancho fl syl ), one of the domestics 
of lads Isclinc “the betrothed Sir 
"W Scott, The J/ctiothcd (time, Henry 
11 ) 

blanche (la reme), the queen of 
1 ranee during the first six necks of her 
widowhood During this period of 
mourning she spent her time in a closed 
renin, lit onlv by a »n\ taper, and inis 
dressed wholly in white Mnrv, the 
widow of Louis XII , wus called I « unto 
Planche during her dny s of mourning, 
and is sometimes (but erroneously) so 
tailed afterwards 

lllanchc (Laity) mal es a \ ow w itli 
lady Anne to die an old maid, and of 
course falls o\cr head and cars in lose 
w ith Thomas Blount, a jeweller s son, who 
enters the nnn\ and becomes a colonel 
She is aerj handsome, ardent, brilliant, 
and fearless — S Knowles, Old Maids 
(1811) 

Blanclie'fleur (2 * yl ), the heroine 
of Boccaccio’s prose romance called II 
Ihlocojx) Her lover “I lores" is Boccaccio 
himself, nnd “Blanchcflcur ’ was the 
daughter of king Robert The ston of 
Blanchcflcur nnu Tlorcs is sub-tantialh 
the same as that of Dor’iqcn and Aw Chits, 
In Chajeor, and that of “ Dinno'ra nud 
Ansnldo," in the Pccamci on 

Bland'amour (Sul, n man of 
“mickle might,” who “ bore great sway 
n arms and chit airy,” but was both 
vainglorious and nsolcnt lie attacked 


Bnt'omart, but was discomfited b\ her 
enclinnted spear , he next attacked sir 
I'crraugh, nnd having overcome fun took 
from him tlicladv who accompanied bin , 
“the False llonmcl" — Spenser, Paid y 
Queen, iv 1 (1590) 

BlandeViUe (lady Lmily), a 
mighbour of the M’nvcrlcv fimilv, 
afterwards married to colonel Talbot — 
Sir V, Scott, Wimihy (time, Georgo 

BlandToid, the fuller of Bdm'dn, 
who lie promised air 'William Bvllmout 
should many his son George But 
Belinda was in love with Bcverlev, and 
George Bcllmontw ith Clarissa (Bev crlej 's 
sister) bltimntclv matters arranged 
tlieni'clves, so that the lovers married 
according to their inclinations — A 
Murphv, All in the II tony (17ol) 

Blan 'daman, the faithful mnn-scrv ant 
of the fair Bellisant, nnd her attendant 
after her div orce — Valentine at d Orson 

Blandi'na, wife of the churlish 
km„ht lurpin, who refused hospitality 
to sir Gnlepinc nnd his Indy Gerc'na 
(canto 3) She had “ the art of a suomv c 
tongue,' nnd most cngnging manner-,, but 
“ her words were only words, nnd all her 
tenia, were water" (canto 7) —Spenser, 
Ituiy Qitu.n, iv (1590) 

Blaudisll, a “practiced parasite” 
IBs sister save to him, “Mnv vou lind 
but half vour own vanity in those you 
have to work on ’ " (act i 1) 

Miss Ia hint blandish, sister of the 
abov c, a law ninglimcscrv er, who sponges 
on the wcaltbv She cspccinllv toadies 
Miss APerip “the heiress," flattering 
her vanity, fostering her conceit, nnd 
encouraging her v iilgnr affectations — 
General Burgovnc, The lieu css (I7SJ) 

Blane (Mull), town piper nnd pub- 
lican 

Jenny Plane, Ins daughter — Sir 
Scott, Old Moitaldy (time, Charles II ) 

Bln'ney, a wcnlthv heir, ruined by 
dissipation — Crnbbc, Lotough 

Blarney (Lady), one of the flash 
women introduced by squire Thornhill to 
the Primrose family — Goldsmith, Vicar 
0 } I Vahfald (17Go) 

Blas'pliemous Balfour Sir James 
Balfour, the Scottish judge, was so called 
from his npostacy (died lofe3) 

Bla'tant Beast (The), tho per- 
sonification of slander or public 
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opinion The beast had 100 tongues and a 
sting Sir Artegal muzzled the monster, 
and dragged it to Faferj -land, but 
it broke loose and regained its liberty 
Subsequent^ sir Cal'idore (3 syl ) went 
in quest of it —Spenser, Faery Queen, 
a and vi (150GJ- 

* # * “Mrs Grundy” is the modem 
name of Spenser’s “ Blatant Beast 

Blatli’ers and Duff, dctcctncswho 
nvestigate the burglnn in which Bill 
Sikes had a hand Blathers relates the 
tale of Conkcv Cluckwecd, who robbed 
himself of 327 guineas — C Dickens, 
Olacr Tictsl (1837) 

Blat'tergrowl (The Jlev Mr), 
minister of Trotcoscy, near Monkbams — 
Sir W Scott, The Antiquary (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Bleeding-heart Yard (London) 
So called because it was the place where 
the deni cast the bleeding heart of ladv 
Hatton (w ife of the dancing chancellor), 
after he had tom it out of her boda with 
Ins claw s —Dr Mackay, Lxt> aorchnary 
Popular Delusions 

Blefus'ca, an island inhabited bj 
pigmies It was situated north-east of 
Lilliput, from which it was parted ba a 
channel 800 yards wide — Dean Swift, 
Gullivers Travels (1720) 

EJc r usca’* Is France and the Inhabitants of theLUHpu 
thn court, which forced Gulllrcr to take shelter there 
rat 

oT 

Bleise (1 syl ) of Northumberland, 
histonan of king Artbnr’s penod 


him how It bo n -m and by whom and how It onded and 
who hid the worst. All the battles that were done In 
king Arthur's days Merlin caused Bleise to write them. 
Also he caused hfm to write xtll the battles that crcry 
worthy knight did of king Arthur’s court. —Sir T Malory 
of rrlncc Arthur I lv (1470) 

Blem'myes (3 syl ), a people of 
Africa, fabled fo hnae no bead, but 
having ejes and mouth in the breast 
(See Caoka ) 

I lcmmrls tnduntur capita abcaie oro ct ocults pcctorl 
afBiIa.— pun, 

Ctesias speaks of a people of India 
near the GangCs, sine ccrvice , oculos in 
hitmens habentes Mela also refers to a 
people quibus capita ct uiltus in pcttorc 
sunt 

Blenheim Spaniels The CKford 
electors arc so called, because for man} 
years thcyobedientl} supported anj candi- 


date which the duko of Marlborough com- 
manded them to return Lockhart broke 
through this custom by telling the people 
the fable of the Dog and the Wolf ’lbc 
dog, it will be remembered, had on Ins 
neck the marks of his collar, and the 
wolf said he preferred hbertrv 

(The race of the little dog called the 
Blenheim spaniel, has been presen ed ca cr 
since Blenheim House w as built for the 
duke of Marlborough in 170-1 ) 

Blet'son (J faster Joshua), one of the 
three parliamentary commissioners sent 
b\ Cromwell with a warrant to leave the 
roanl lodge to the Lee famil} — Sir W 
Scott, Woodstock (time, Commonwealth) 

Bli'fil, a noted character in Fielding’s 
novel entitled The History of Tom Jones, 
a roundliw] (1750) 

%* Blifil is the original of Sheridan’s 
“Joseph Surface,” in the School for 
Scandal (1777) 

Bligh ( William), captain of the 
Bounty , so well known for the mutin\, 
headed b} Fletcher Christian, the mate 
(1700) 

Blimbei (Dr ), head of a school for 
the sons of gentlemen, at Brighton It 
was a select school for ten pupils onh , 
but there was learning enough for ten 
times ten “Mental green pens were 
produced at Christmas, and intellectual 
asparagus nil the a car round” The 
doctor was reall} .a npe scholar, and trul} 
kind-hearted , but Ins great fanlt was 
oa er-taskmg his boa s and not seeing 
when the bow was too much stretched 
Paul Dombc} , a delicate lad, succumbed 
to tins strong mental pressure 

Mrs Bhmbcr, wife of the doctor, not 
learned, but wished to he thought so 
Her pride was to sec the bo}s m the 
largest possible collars and stiffest pos- 
sible erftants, which she deemed highly 
classical 

Cornelia Bhmbcr, the doctor’s daughter, 
a shin }oung ladi,who kept her liair 
short and lvore spectacles Miss Bhmbcr 
“had no nonsense about her,” but had 
grown “dra and sanda with working m 
the graves of dead languages ” -She mar- 
ried Air Feeder, BA, Dr Bhmber’s 
usher — C Dickens, Dombcy and Son 
(184G) 

Blind Beggar of Betlmal 
Grreen, Hcnr}, son and heir of sir 
Simon de Montfort At the battle of 
Eaeshnm the barops were routed, Mont- 
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fort slain, and lus son Henri left on tlio 
field for dead A baron’s daughter dis- 
co\ered the loung man, nursed him intli 
care, and mimed him The fruit of the 
marriage was “prettj Bessec, the beg- 
gar a daughter ” Henrj de Montfort 
assumed the garb and semblance of a 
blind beggar, to escape the vigilance of 
king Ilenri 's spies 

Dav produced, in 1G59, a drama called 
The lilind Beggar of Bethnal Gran, and 
S Knowles, m 1834, produced his 
amended drama on the same subject 
There is [or was], m the Wlntechnpcl 
Road a public-house sign called the 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green — History 
of Sign-boat ds 

Blind Chapel Court (Mark Lane, 
T oudon), is a corruption of Blanch Applc- 
[fon] In the reign of Richard II it was 
part of the manor of a knight named 
A ppleton 

Blind Emperor (Thel, Ludoug 
III of German} (880, 890-934) 

Blind Harpei (The), John Pirn , 
who died 1739 

John Stanlei, musician and composer, 
was blind from his birth (1713-178G) 

Blind Harry, a Scotch minstrel 
of the fifteenth Centura, blind from in- 
fancy Ills epic of Sir William Wallace 
runs to 11,801 lines He was minstrel in 
the court of James IV 

Blind Mechanician ( The) John 
Strong, a great mechanical genius, was 
blind from his birth He died at Carlisle, 
aged 00 (1732-179S) 

Blind Poet (The), Luigi Groto, an 
Italian poet called II Cicco (1541-158o) 
John Milton (1G08-1G74) 

Homer is called The Blind Old Banl 
(fl nc 9G0) 

Blind Trnvellei (The), lieutenant 
James Holman He became blind at the 
age of 25, but notw ithetanding travelled 
round the w orld, and published an account 
of Ins traich (1787-18o7) 

BlinTonsop, a smuggler in Bed- 
gauntlet, a noicl by sir AY Scott (time, 
George III ) 

Blister, the npotbocnrj, who savs 
*' AA ithout plnsicians, no one could know 
whether he irw well or ill ” ne courts 
Luci hi talking shop to her — ridding, 
Th Virgin (lumas/ ca 


Blithe-Heart King ( The ) Da\ iq 

is so called by C'edmon 

Tlio e lorely lyrics vrittert by his hand 
Whom Saxon Crcilinon calls Tbo Dlilbc heart Klnp.", 
Longfellow The J cet s Tale (reL Is to Ptalm cxlrlU. i>) 

Block ( Ilariin ), one of the committee 
of the Estates of Burgundi, who refuse 
stipples to Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundj — Sir AA r Scott, Anne of Gcici- 
stem (time, Edward IV) 

Blok (NiUcl), the butcher, one of the 
insurgents at Liege — Sir AY Scott, 
Quentin Dinieaul (time, Edward IA T ) 

Blondel de Hesle [iYcefJ, the 
fat ourite trotn bre or minstrel of Richard 
Ccetir de Lion He chanted the Bloody 
1 cst in presence of queen Bcrengaria, the 
lo\el\ Edith Plantagenet — Sir AY Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard 1 ) 

Blon'dina, the mother of Tairstar 
and two hojs at one birth She was the 
wife of a king, but the queen-mother 
hated her, and faking mini the three 
babes substituted three puppies Ulti- 
mateli her children were restored to her, 
and the queen-mother with her accom- 
plices were dulj punished — Comtcssc 
DAunoi, dairy Tales (“Princess Fair- 
star,” 1G82) 

Blood (Colonel Thomas), cmissarj of 
the duke of Buckingham (1628-1080), 
introduced by sir A\ T Scott in Peverd of 
the Peal, a not el (time, Charles II ) 

Blood-Bath. (1520), a massacre of 
the Swedish nobles mid leaders, which 
occurred three days after the coronation 
of Christian II king of Demand , 
Sweden, and Norwnj The uctims were 
minted to attend the coronation, and 
were put to the sword, nndcr the p'ea of 
being enemies of the true Church In 
this massacre fell both the father and 
brother-m-lnw of Gustnius A r nsa The 
former was named Eric Johansson, and 
the latter Brahe (2 syl ) 

This massacre reminds us of the 
“ Blood} AA’edding," or slaughter of 
hugnerots during the marriage cere- 
monies of Henri of Nniarre and Mar- 
garet of France, in lo72 

Bloods (The Five) (1) The O’Neils 
of Ulster (2) the O Connors of Con- 
naught , (3) the O’Briens of Tliomond , 
("4) the O’Lachlnns of Meath , and (o) 
the M’Miirrougbs of Leinster These are 
the file principal septs or families of 
Ireland, and aLl not belonging to one of 
the'C flic septs arc accounted aliens or 
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enemies, nnd could “neither sue nor bo 
Eucd,” e\en down to the reign of Lliza- 
beth 

William Fit7-Roger, being arraigned 
(4th Edward II ) for the murder of 
Roger de Cnntilon, pleads that be was 
not guiltv of felony, because Ins victim 
was not of “free blood,” 1 c one of tbe 
“five bloods of Ireland” The plea is 
admitted by the jurv to be good 

Itol*rtos de \N tier trietl at alerfortl for slayins Jolm 
M nUimorrr In the time of IMmard II confessed the 
! id but pleaded that he coaid not /hereby hire rom 
mittetf felon) l>ec-\u o the deceased was a mere Irish 
man and not ono of the flte Moods.”— -Sir John P'wlcs. 


Bloody (The), Ofbo U emperor of 
Germany (935, D73-983) 

Bloody-Boiies, a bogie 

As bad ns Bloody bon*3 or Innsfonl (/ <- r!r Tliomas 
Lumford governor of tbe Tower the drtnd of oery one) 
— S. Butler Hudibrat 

Bloody Brother (The), a tragedy 
by Beaumont and Fletcher (1G39) '1 ho 

“bloody brodier” is Itollo duke of Nor- 
mandv, nho kills bis brother Otto and 
seacral otlier persons, but is himself 
killed ultima tel \ by llnmond captain of 
tbe guard 

Bloody Butehei (The), tbe duke 
of Cumberland, second =on of George II , 
so called from bis barbarities in tbe sup- 
pression of tbe rebellion in favour of 
Charles Edward, the \ oung pretender 
“Black Clifford ” was also called “ Ihe 
Butcher" for his cruelties (died MCI) 

Bloody Hand, Cathal, an ancestor 
of the 0 Connore of Ireland 


Bloody Mary, queen Jinn, of Eng- 
land, daughter of Henry VIIJ nnd elder 
half-sister of queen I lizabeth So called 
on account of the sancumnn persecutions 
earned on by her against the protcstnnts 
It is said that 200 persons ncre burnt to 
fs-ol* 10 hcr s!lort (15 IG, i553- 


Bloody_ Wedding (The), that o 
ilenri of Navarre with Margaret, siste 
of Charles IX of France Catherine d 
Mcdicis invited all tbe chief protestan 
nobles to this wedding, liu* on tlic eve o 
the festival of St Bartholomew (Angus 
"o n general onslaught was mad 
on all tbe protcstnnts of Pans, and nee 
<m\ the snmc massacre nos extended t 
the provinces Die number winch f c ] 
in this wholesale slaughter has been csti 
mated at between 30,000 and 70,000 ner 
sons of both sexes 


Bloomfield (Eout'a), a \oung indv 


engaged to lord lotterh tbe beau of 
00, but in lov e with Charles Danvers the 
embryo bnrribtcr — C Selby, 2 he Un- 
finished Gentleman 

Blount (UiChotas), aftcrw ards knight- 
ed , master of the horse to tbe carl of 
Sussex — Sir IV Scott, Kcmheoi Ih (time, 
Flizabeth) 

Blount ( Sn Ticdmch ), a distant rela- 
tive of sir John Ycsey He bad a great 
objection to (be letter », winch be con- 
sidered “wougli nnd wnsping” lie 
dressed to perfection, nnd though not 
“wicli," prided lnmself on linving the 
“best opewa-box, the best dogs, the best 
horses, and the best house ” of ant one 
lie liked Georgina Vcsev , nnd ns she had 
£10,000 he thought he should do himself 
no harm l>v “ mawy wing the girl ’’ — Lord 
L Bulwcr Luton, Monty (18 10) 

Blount (Master), a wealthy jeweller 
of I ndgntc Hill, London ” An old- 
fashioned tradesman, not nslmmed of Ins 
calling lie had two sons, John ami 
Thomas , tbe former was bis fnv otinte 

Mistress Blount, Ins wife A shrewd, 
discerning woman, who loved her son 
Thomas, nnd saw in him the elements of 
a nsing mnn 

John Blount, eldest son of the Ludgntc 
jeweller Being left successor to ins 
father, he sold the goods nnd set up for a 
mnn of fashion and fortune His vnmtv 
nnd snobbism were most gross He had 
good-nnturo, but more cunning limn dis- 
cretion, thought lnmself far-seeing, but 
was most easily duped “ Die phaeton 
was built after nn design, my lord,” he 
savs, “nmvhnp jour lordship has seen it ” 
“M\ taste is driving, my lord, mayhap 
vour lordship has seen me handle tho 
ribbons" “Mv horses are all bloods, 
mat bap y our lordship has noticed my 
team " “ I pride nn self on mj seat m 
tbe saddle, may bap vour lordship 1ms 
seen me ride " “If I nm superlative m 
any thing, ’tis m iny wines " “ So plen~c 
your Hdv ship, ’tis dress I most excel in 
'tis walking I pndo mvself m ’< 
No matter whnt is mentioned, ’tis the one 
thing he did or had better than anv one 
else This conceited fool was dunerl into 
believing a pared of men servants to be 
lords nnd dukes, and made love to a 
kady s maid, supposing her to be a 
countess 

Thomas Blount, John’s brother, nnd one 
of nature s gentlemen ne entered the 
nrmv, became a colonel, and married 
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ladv Blanche ITc is described is having 
“a lofty forehead for prince!} thought to 
dwell in, eyes for lore or war, a nose of 
Grecian mould with touch of Home, a 
mouth like Cupid s bow, ambitious chm 
dimpled and knobbed ” — S Know les 
Old Maids ( 18 - 11 ) 

Blouzelm'da or Bi ow zr.Lixn i, a 
shepherdess m lo\e with bobbin Clout, 
in The ShephcuTs Week 

My Blouzelinda Is the blithest Iiss 

Tlnn prlmro«o sweeter or the closer grass 

M> Blouzelinds than gillSflotrer more fair 

Than dalsle jnarygold or kingcup rare. 

Gay Pastoral i 
Sweet is roy toll when Blowzchnd U near 
Of her bereft tis winter all the jear 
Come Blowzchmla, cose tli> swains desire 
My rammers shadow and my winters fire 

Ditto 

Blowei (Mrs Margaret ), the slnp- 
ow nee’s widow at the Spa She marries 
Dr Quacklehen, “ the man of medicine ” 
(one of the managing committee nt the 
Spa) — Sir W Scott, St Honan s Welt 
(time, George in ) 

Blueher was nicknamed “ Marshal 
Tom ards” for Ins dash and readiness m 
the campaign of 1813 

Blue (Dark), Oxford boat crew (See 
Bo vr Cor ouns ) 

Blue (Light), Cambridge boat crew 
(See Bo vt Colours ) 

Blue (True) When it is said that any- 
thing or person is True blue or Irue as 
Country blue, the reference is to a blue 
cloth and bine thread made in Coicntrv, 
noted for its fast colour Lincoln was no 
less famous for its green cloth and die 

Ti ua Blue has also reference to un- 
tainted aristocratic descent This is de- 
rived from the Spanish notion that the 
renllv high bred have bluer blood than 
those of meaner race Hence the Trench 
phrases, Sang bleu (“ aristocratic blood ”), 
Sang now (“ plebeian blood "), etc 

Blue Beard (La Bat be Slate), from 
the conics of Charles Pemult (1007) 
The chevalier Bnoul is a merciless tvrant, 
with n blue beard His aoung wife is 
entrusted with all the keys of the castle, 
with stnet injunctions on pain of death 
not to open one special room During 
the absence of her lord the “forbidden 
fruit” is too tempting to be resisted, the 
door is opened, and the young wife finds 
I he fioor covered with the ucad bodies of 
her husband’s former wives She drops 
the kc) in her terror, and can b} no 
means oblitemt'' from it the stain of 


blood Bine Board, on Ins return, com- 
mands her to prepare for death, but b} 
the timely arrival of her brothers her life 
is saved and Blue Beard put to death 

Dr C Tnjlor thinks Blue Beard is a 
t\ pe of the castle-lords in the dai s of 
knight-errantn Some saj Ilemy VIII 
(the noted wife-killer) was the “ aeademt 
figure” Others think it was Giles de 
Betz, marquis de Laial, marshal of 
France in 1420, who (according to Moro- 
ni ) mnrdered six. of his seven wnes, 
and was nltimateli strangled in 1440 

Another solution is that Blue Beard 
was count Conomar’, and the j oung w ife 
Tnphi'na, daughter of count Guercch 
Count Conomar iuis lieutenant of Bnt- 
tani in the reign of Clnldebcrt M 
Hippolvte Yiolcaj assures us that in 1850, 
during the repairs of the chapel of St 
Nicolas de Bieuzv, some ancient frescoes 
were discoiered mth scenes from the life 
of St Tnphvna (1) The marriage, (2) 
the husband taking Ionic of bis joting 
u ife nnd entrusting to her a kej , (3) a 
room with an open door, through which 
are seen the corpses of seicn women 
hanging, (4) the husband threatening his 
wife, while another female [sister Anne] 
is looking out of a window nboie, (5) 
the husband 1ms placed a baiter round the 
neck of bis victim, buttbe friends, accom- 
panied b} St Gildns, abbot of Bhnvs in 
Brittanv, nrme just m time to rescue 
the future saint • — PClct mages dc Bretagne 

(Ludwig Deck brought out a drama in 
Berlin, on the storj of Blue Beard The 
incident about tbe leas nnd tbe doors is 
similar to that mentioned bv “The Third 
Calender” in the Arabian Mights The 
fo-frv princesses were absent for fort} 
dav°, nnd gave king Agib the hoi s of the 
palace during their absence He had 
leave to enter even room but one His 
cunositn led him to open tbe forbidden 
chamber and mount a horse which he saw 
there The horse earned him through the 
air far from the palace, nnd with a wbish 
of its tail knocked out his right eje 
The same misfortune had befallen ten 
other princes, who warned him of tbe 
danger before he started ) 

Blue Flag (A) in the Boman empire 
was warning of danger Livy speaks of 
it in his Annals 

Blue-Gowns King’s bedesmen, or 
privileged Scotch mendivants, were so 
called from their dress On the king’s 
birthdm each of these bedesmen had 
given to him a clonk of blue cloth, a 
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d»mv for even tear of the 1 mg's li r e, 
it loaf of bread, and a bottle of ale ^Xo 
new member has been added since 1 So3 


Blue Hon, a ridmmc for the 'ta'c 
pf Ddawa-e, United State'- The term 
stoic thus Captain Caldwell, an officer 
cf the l't De'aware Eeaimcnl in the 
American War for Independence wastc-t 
fond of gome-cod- s, bat maintained tint 
no cock was trulv game wile." its mother 
was a “ line ! cn ’ As he was escred- 
inglr popular his regiment a a? called 
<* Pile B.uc Her',” -nil the tern inis 
nfterw-rk transferred to the state and 
its mhabitan's 

J cjr r ~t\rr teas a V%s hot., ro do A* , 
n reproof to a braggak c-pecinllj to one 
vrbo beads of hit -m-cstra 

Blue Knight (7r-), nr IYr-.aunt 
of Ind a calictl ha Tcma-on "llonn g 
b*ar’ cr 1 IffioephOrus ’ He was o-c 
cf the fonr b-cthcr- vrl o 1 cpt the pas- 
sages of Gns'ie Perilous, and tv-« orcr- 
t 1 rown by s ir Gareth — b r '1 Mahrv, 
Jf*s' rj Pn i e j*rt/ r, t 1 >1 (1 170 ) , 
lennv'on, Idyll! {“Gareth rad L»- 
netk r ’} 

*,* It w t.nkplB a tderde- in Tront- 
to call tee Ilfs Knv !t “ Mcrtung 
bt-',” aid the Green Knight “ 1 a camp 
bt-r ’ Tie re cr e t« corm-*, a-d m 
the oil romance tne ccml at with the 
Green K-ight wtt« a 1 daa-breal , and 
with ti i* Blue Kn gl t t fusse. 

Blue ZiXoorL. On-r ir a f it i x-— , 
ven ra'cla indeed The eaptWiiea re- 
Fcml !es tl at of “the Gn.'r Kmci d-," 
v.’ icr mca-s ‘ mac-, Ivcati" there were 
noG-eck Kalcnd' 


i Bluo Boses The blue flower of 
German rom-int e f> ,cts repre anted the 
ideal aad unattainable j\Jphonse Karr 
calls nn.a*tainable luxuries aad impossible 
wishes Pot's Blcus 

V-- Ig ‘ WV. urter -ri, ciMwlJil 

Wc~Ij*crtiL 

Blue-Skm, Joseph Bhl e, aa Eng- 
lish be-gkr, so ca’lcd fro n Ins com- 
pkxton. He was csecu'ed tn 1723 


Bluff (C/p 1 , on 2 i Cj, a swa> gcring 
bulla and boaster He 'aas “1 thinF 
tku Sphong frr f git <ngs sake is rruffi- 
cient cs„se for flsh.mp lightn , to 
n.e, is rch,. cn and the law- ' 

® ! P t In ir.-tti fb- -i i‘, 

. , lI 'C- «■ K-r— 3 71 r- ret 

C .. Wit- rrTJll ; tf_-5 t-jl U> 

a” 1 -" Fhia, tn U w r (U.,1 |. !n 

U-lt r*-* i » ft LjTtf P O r -r c 

C' T _ j 


U Ll V ft*- 


nene ti ti« o( * %,U J ^ it- j f 1+ nc Veti In 
end 0- tl c UTln e -’‘—Cv~Sftrc The D'4 / at h+tvr 

Bluff Hal or Btt u II tin l, Hears 
VIII (1191, 1909-1547) 

Tro ye* In farm ci Tt^cr* pcnct* 

An 5 t ’XrjV'Tt', an \ X fftf 

fctidf Itallt - !-*o th^ fT*rr Is**?*], 

And turned (Le adrft. 

T».no^-a. 

Bluudor dlic bold but disa'troua 
ca-rpe of the Bnti'h Light Brigade at 
Bala H'\a is attributed to a blurdcr , 
eten banuot 'ai s of it, “Some one 
ha ,? - bit mlered,” but Then as \\ oalner, 
wi h les' re'-rtc, ‘•ajs 
> 

?r a)T t zn-’tr tr™p* ■> drjj li * ca, *Jt * r*. t \n 
Uii sttui f i to t U 

.. " 17 c w t/tj lAiy 

Blun’dcrbore (3 ), tl c giant 

who was drowned beeati'i lac’ Scuttled 
his boat — Jacf t\' Gi i a l ’- ? Icr. 

Blunt (C ’or B, a bni'i)t'e mv-lt t, 
who to is “hed woo no toman” but 
fall' in lute t itli vwhula an hciri", 
woo' nrd v ms brr 1 Kn h‘, t h n 
ha- contcrl d (hi conn d in’n a farie, 
tn h the tit’o cf IP * ‘ 7V i ciln 
coE icl ! lint “e-p J ain M" lit "—Hot 
ir 1 How-rd, I/’-tb eiiHu (1C7<H 

Mint ( Matr-Gurrcf) -n oil ea aln. 
officer, r< _n in 'jc-pcii, Lut hratt, 
hone t -nd r 'rue pat'i«>t — ''Irdwcll, 
7 A-- iohi'' r 

Bluslungton f/.cfi'.nB, a b- bful 
tounp g< atlcman of 2 r , 'Mi* a-- a jvor 
'c’mlftr to C nibrd;t, wi'hcit ant 
cxpi t"tun< ! t It the ilta'h if his 
fntht' -nd t,, clc b ft all rt rice n<* 1 n-h 
na a n-1 >b ’ A* colkuo he w-< calle-d 
‘ the 'c"“titc j hnt o) Br-rcnc'e," be- 
en n he \ a' ah at •> Ida'hnp He o res 
bt irmt ition at ! nerdl_ He' ( i 1 and to li- 
mits cca'ck" ba aderr Xee t t av 1 is 
collc-c c! uni, Trnh Incrdh, write-, 
v ord t’mt he and Ui« f «*ot Hu ih rmu 
'ir Uorras r-d 1-dt IntmUt, wdl uire 
a vl’t him AKcr a few pla«ca of r me, 
h f lo-cs his h- hfu! niodt'ta, —ahea n 
lo-p 'perch n, tl Lrcc t cs the preeptrd 
suitor of the pre’tt Mi's I>irah 1 r ecdlv. 
— \\ , T. iiloDCnefl, Trc Paslf ul J'rn 

Bo or fjt a V c-ton, was n 5ercc 
Gotluc chief, whose na ec was u c ed to 
frighten cmldren 

Bonucr'pca (1 eon, a dtehtraton 

pc' pa— on, who ta ',k 'j if- - ! I c'-rept 
h« c o ‘Elect ’ njif prwclr-, t-nl 
. ru-ir r, 0 --nj, dt counc', lut elk don 
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plcasantlj to Ins tea, and makes hisself 
friendla ’ — Mrs Oliphant, Salem Chapel 

A rune tint Boincrse* fJiJIJjip JUrmlnch-inj tent an 
Imitation to I)r Newman to disputo tniMfcIj with Mm 
In tbo Town Hall,— K. \ates, Celebrities axil 

"%,* Boanerges or “sons of thunder” is 
the name giacn bj Jesus Chnst to James 
and John, heenuse thej wanted to call 
down fire from henaen to consume the 
Samaritans — LuU in. fit 

Boai (The), Richard III so called 
from his cognizance 

Tho brl tied boar 
** In Infant tore 

Y> allows beneath tho thorn} shade 

Cnj The Card [ \7tT) 

In contempt Richard III is called The 
Hog, lienee the populnr distich 

Tho Cat, the Rat nnd Loicll the do~ 

Pule nil England under the Hog 

(“The Cat" is Catesbj, and “the Rat" 
RatcliiTe ) 

Hoar (The Blue) This public-house 
sign (Westminster) is the badge of the 
Veres carls of Oxford 

The Blue Boar Lane (St Nicholas, 
Leicester) is so named from the cog- 
nizance of Richard III , because he slept 
there tho bight before the battle of Bos- 
wortli Tield 

Boar of Aidennes ( The Wild), in 
French Le Sanghcr dcs Ardennes 
(2 S'jl ), Tins Guillaume comtc do la 
March, so called because he was ns fierce 
ns the mid boar he delighted to hunt 
'I lie character is introduced bj sir W 
Scott m Quentin Vurward, under the 
nnmo of “ William count of la March " 

Boat’s Head (The) Tins tn\em, 
immortalized In Slinhespenre, stood in 
1 astchcap (I ondon), on the site of the 
present statue of William IV It was 
the cognizance of the Gordons, who 
adopted it because one of their progenitors 
slew, in the forest of Htintlej, a mid 
hoar, the terror of all the Merse (1093) 

Boat Colours 

'Ihe CiMniunor Chew Corns, light 
blue and black, Catherines, blue and 
white, Christ's, common blue, Clare, 
black and golden 3 cllow , Corpus , clierrj 
colour and white, Downing, chocolate, 
JSmmarucl , clicrn colour and dark blue , 
Jesus, red and black , John’s, bright red 
and while, King’s, violet, Maqdelcn, 
indigo and lavender, Pembroke, claret 
and Trench groj , Pctcrhousc, dark blue 
and white, Qiucn’s, green and white, 


Sgdneg, red and blue, Ti tilth/, dark 
blue , Pi mitij Hull, hi ich and w lute 

CKroitn Cm n Alban's (St), blue, 
with nrrow-htnd, Baliol , pink, w lute, 
blue, white, junk , Butzenose, black, and 
gold edges, Christ Church, blue, with 
red cardinal’s hat, Corpus, red, with 
bine stripe, Edmond's (SI), red, and 
yellow edges , Lxdcr, black, and red 
edges, Jesus, preen, and white edges, 
John's, jellow, black, red , Jmcohi, blue, 
with mitre, Magdden, black and white, 
&lanj’s(St ), white, black, white , Mciton, 
blue, with white edges and red cross, 
Kew College, three pmk and two white 
stripes, Oriel, blue nnd white, Pem- 
bro'c, pmk, 1 white, pink, Queen's, red, 
white, blue, white, blue, white, red, 
Trimly, blue, with double dragon’s head, 
jellow and green, or blue with white 
edges, Unnersiti/, blue, and jellow 
edges, WaJham, light blue, Wot ccstcr, 
blue, white, pmk, white, blue 

Boaz and Jaclun, two hrnzen 
pillars set up bj Solomon at the entrance 
of the temple built bj him Boaz, 
which means “strength,” was on the 
left hand, nnd Jachn, which means 
“stabilitj," on the right — 1 Lings \ 11 21 

(Hie names of these two pillars are 
adopted in the craft called “Freo 
Mnsonrv ”) 

Bob'adil, an ignorant, clei er, shallow 
bulla, thorougl Ij coaanrdlj, hut thought 
bj his dupes to be an amazing -hero 
He lodged with Cob (the water-carrier) 
and his avife lib Master Stephen a\ns 
greatla struck with Ins “dainta oaths," 
such ns “ Ba the foot of Pharaoh 1 ” 
“Bodj of Ca^nr 1 " “As I am a gentle 
man nnd a soldier 1 " IIis dea ice to saa e 
the expense of n standing nrmj is in- 
imitable for its conceit nnd absurdjtj 

I would select 10 moro to myvJf throughout the land 
gentlemen tlrey should be of a good spirit nnd able con 
stltutlon, l would choose them by in Instinct, and 
I would teach them tho pedal rules till they could 
play [/e//ce] very near as well ns myself Tills done say 
the enemy were 40 000 strong, we 20 would dial 
lengo "0 of the enemy hill them challenge 20 

more kill them -0 more kill them too every 

man his 30 n day that a 10 score 200ndnv five day 
n thousand 40 000 40 times 6 £00 days kill them alL — 
Ben Jonson Eecry Jfau in lilt Humour Iv 7 (lC'b) 

Since his f/Trnry Woodtcurd 1717-1777] time the part 
of BobadJl has never been Justly performed, It may 
be said to hare died Tilth Mm. — Dr Doran 

Hie name was prohnbla suggested by 
Bolndilla first governor of Cuba, avlio 
superseded Columbus sent home m 
chains on n most frivolous charge 
Similar characters arc “Mttnmore” and 
“Scaramouch” (Molilre) , “PnrollCs” 
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nnd “ Pistol ” (Shnhe«penre) , “Besstis” 
(Beaumont and Fletcher) (See also 
BASILISCO, BoiiOUGHCLII I, CuTVIN 
Bk\/lv, Caitvin Noll Bluii, Sik 
Pi Tito's eIj Flash, Sacrip v\t, Vincent 
ol i v. Rosp, etc ) 

Bodacli G-lay or “Grey Spectre,” 
a house demon of the Scotch, similar to 
the Irish banshee 

Boe'mond, the Christian king of 
Antioch, who tried to teach his subjects ~ 
arts, lav., and religion lie is of the 
Norman race, Roge'ro’s brother, and son 
of Roberto Guiscar'do — Tasso, Jet usalcm 
Dcliieicd (1573) 

Bceo'tian Bats, cars unable to ap- 
preciate music and rhetoric Bceotia was 
laughed at bj the Athenians for the dul- 
ness and stupidity of its inhabitants 


Tills la liarlns tiste and wntlment. Well friend I 
assure thee thou Jrut not pot Uocotlan ears " [6ecu me he 
praised certain extracts read to him by an author}.— 
Lcjape Gil Mas vli 3 (1715) 

Boeuf (front do), a gigantic ferocious 
follower of prince John —Sir IV Scott, 
Tianhoc (time, Richard I ) 

Boffin (2?icodmus), “the golden 
dustman,” foreman of old John Harmon, 
dustman nnd miser He was “a broad, 
round-shouldered, one-sided old fellow, 
" hose face was of the rhinoceros build, 
uith oi cr-lappmg ears ” A kind, shroud 
man ivas Mr Boffin, dcioted to his 
uife, whom he greatly admired Being 
residuary legatee of John Ilarmon, dust- 
man, he came in for £100,000 Aftcr- 
iiards, John Harmon, the son, being 
discovered, Mr Boffin surrendered the 
property to him, and lived with him 

Mrs Boffin, wife of Mr N Boffin, and 
daughter of a cat’s-meat man She was 
a fat, smiling, good-tempered creature, 
the servant of old John Hannon, dust- 
man md miser, and rerj kind to the 
s s°n (voung John Hannon) After 
Mr Boffin came into his fortune she 
became “a high fiver at fashion,” wore 
black v elv et and sable, but retained her 
kindness of heart nnd love for her 1ms- 
band She was devoted to Bella IVilfcr, 
who ultimntclj became the wife of v oung 
John Hannon, alias Rokesmith — O’ 
•Uickens, Our Mutual Friend (18G4) 

Bo'gio, one of the alhes of Charle- 
magne He promised his wife to return 
7 w n «* months, hut was slam bv 
(1 MG)" 6 0 ~ Ariosto > Otlamlo Burma 


Bogle Swindle (The), a gigantic 


swindling scheme, concocted at Pans by 
fourteen sharpers, -who expected to clear 
bj it at least a million sterling This 
swindle was exposed bj O’Roilh in the 
Times new spaper, nnd the corporation of 
London thanked the propnetors of that 
journal for their public services 

Bo'gris, sham, forged, fraudulent, as 
bogus cun cncy , bogus transactions , said 
to be a corruption of Borgliesc, a swindler, 
who supplied the North American States 
with counterfeit bills, bills on fictitious 
banks, and shnm mortgages — Boston 
Daily Cow ici 

Some think the word a corruption of 
[Hocus] Focus, nnd say that it refers to 
the German “ IIocus Focus Imperatus, 
wer niclit sieht ist blind” 'I he cor- 
responding French term is Passe mtt'cadc 

Bolie'mia, nnv locahtj frequented bv 
journalists, artists, actors, opera-singers, 
spouters, nnd other similar characters 

Bohemian (A), a gipsj, from the 
French notion that the first gipsies enme 
from Bohemia 

A Literary Bohemian, an author of 
desultorv w orks and irregular life 

Never ins there an editor with lea nhout him or Ilia 
iitcnry Uobemton — iortnlyhlly Ueriew { 1 lesion 
Letters*') 

Bohemian Lxtct aturc, desultorv rending 
A Bohemian Life, an irregular, vvandei- 
mg, restless wnj of living, like that of n 
gipsv 

Bo'kemcmd, prince of Antioch, a 
crusader —Sir W Scott, Count J!obci t ot 
Parts (time, Rufus) 

Bois'geLm (The young countess ih), 
introduced in the ball given bv 1 ing 
Rene nt Aix —Sir W Scott, Anne ot 
Gcici stem (time, Fdwnrd IV ) 

Bois-G-uilbert ( Sir Bi tan do), a 
preceptor of the Knights Templar- 
Iv anboc vanquishes him in a tournament 
lie oilers msu.t to Rebecca, and she 
threatens to cast herself from the bnltlc- 
ments if he touches her When tlic castle 
is set on fire bv the sibvi. sir Brian 
carries off Rebecca from the flames 'Jhc 
Grand-Master of the Knights Templars 
charges Rebecca with sorcerj, nnd she 
demands a trial bj combat Sir Brian do 
Bois-Guilbcrt is appointed to sustain the 
charge against her, and Jv anboc is her 
champion Sir Brian being found dead 
in the lists, Rebecca is declared innocent 
— SirM Scott, franhoo (time, Richard I ) 

Boisterei, one of the seven attend- 
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ants of rortu f mo His gift -was that 
he could overturn a mod-null with 
his breath, and eicn wreck a man-of- 
war 

FcrrtcuiSa asked Lira what he was doing I am blow- 
ing a I tide, dr •* answered be, “to set those mill* at 
work.“ jptit r aid the knight, youseem tootle fT ” On 
the contrary " replied tbe blower I am too near for ft 
I dM not restrain my breath I should blow the mills over 
and perhaps the hill too on which ther stand. --Comtesse 
D A unoy Fairy Tales t For*unlo " 16$2) 

Bold Beauchamp [Bccch’-am], 
a proverbial phrase similar to “an 
Achilles,” “a Hector,” etc The refer- 
ence is to Thomas de Beauchamp, carl 
of Warwick, v ho, with one squire 
and six archers, overthrew a hundred 
armed men at Hogges, in Konnandj, 
in 15-1G 

A JmDar cry Is told o * Le Captal de Bach, an EnglL h 
man who with forty follower* cleared Means of the 
Inmrpeots, called Ijx Jaqueri t "000 of whom were slain 
by thL IitUe band, or trampled to death In tha narrow 
Itrrets, ru they fled panic rtruek (1358) 

Bold Stroke for a Husband, a 
coined) b) Mrs Cow lei There are tv o 
p’ots one n bold stroke to get the mm 
of one’s choice for a husband, and the 
other a hold stroke to keep a husband 
Olma de Zuniga fixed her heart on Tulio 
de Aleksina and refused or disgusted nil 
suitors till lie came forward Donna 
Victoria, in order to keep a husband, 
disguised hersdf in man’s apparel, as- 
sumed the name of Tlono, and made ln\ e 
ns n man to her husband’s mistress She 
contmed b\ an artifice to get back an 
estate vhich don Carlos had made oier 
to his mistress, and thus saved her hus- 
band from rum (1782) 

Bold Stroke for a Wife Old 
Loach at death left his daughter Anne 
£30,000, but with this proa iso, that she 
aans to forfeit the moDea if she married 
without the consent of her guardians 
Kow, her guardians ai ere four in number, 
and their characters so laidcla dif- 
ferent that “ thca nca cr agreed on ana 
one thing ” Tbcv were sir Philip Mode- 
loa e, an old beau , Mr Periwinkle, a silla 
virtuoso , Mr 'lradelovc, a broker on 
Change , and Mr Obadinh Prim, a Iivpo- 
cntical quaker Colonel reignaacll con- 
trived to flatter all the guardians to the 
top of their bent, and won the heiress 
— Mrs Ccntlivre (1717) 

BoPga the southern parts of Ireland, 
so called from the Fir-bolg or Deign of 
Britain v ho settled there Bolg means a 
‘Squiver^’andPu bolgmeans "bowmen ” 

The Chiefs of Bo-p i crowd renin d Uic shield of generc’-J 
Cadnnor — 0-sian, Tcmora ii. 


Bolster a famous A\ rath, avho com- 
pelled St Agnes to gather up the boulders 
vhich infested his temfora She earned 
three apronfuls to the top of a lull, hence 
called St Agnes’ Beacon (See V it vru s 
Hole ) 

Bol'tou ( Staicarth ), an English ofiher 
in The 3fonastcri/, a noacl ba sir 1\ 
Scott (time, Elizabeth) 

Bolton Ass This creature is said 
tohaae cheiaed tobacco and taken snufi 
— Dr Doran 

Bomba (Atm/) a nickname given to 
Ferdinand 11 of Naples, in consequence 
of bis cruel bombardment of Mcssi’na in 
1818 Ills son, aa ho bombarded Palermo 
m 18C0, is called Bom’xili'tio (“ Little 
Bomba ”) 

A Joans SSdI&n loo was there 
l Ii'AoJ beins rebellious to Ms he^e 
After Palermo i fatal slc^e 
Across the wedem he fled 
In good king Bombas bappy refpi 

Longfellow The 11 ai tide Inn (prelude) 

Bombardm'ian, general of tnc 
forces of king Clirononhotontliologos 
He ilia ites the king to Ins tent, and gia cs 
him hashed pork The king stakes him, 
and calls him traitor " Traitor, m th) 
teeth,” replies the general Tliev fight, and 
the king is killed — II Carey, C/ironon- 
hotonthologos (a burlesque) 

Bombnstes Bunoso, general of 
Artaxam’inotis (king of Utopia) lie 
is plighted to Distafll'na, but Artax- 
animous promises her “balf-a-crovn ” if 
she mil forsake the general for himself 
“This bright reward of cver-danng 
minds "is irresistible Tllicn Bombnstes 
secs himself flouted, lie goes mad, and 
hangs his boots on a tree, avith this label 
dula displaved 

TVho dArca this pair of loots displace, 

Most meet Bombastes face to face. 

The king, coming np, cuts down the boots, 
and Bombnstes "kills him” rusbo-, 
seeing the king fallen, “ kills ” the gene- 
ral , but at the close of the farce the 
dead men rise one b\ one, and join the 
dnnee, promising, if the audience likes, 
“ to die again to-morrow ” — Yf B 
Rhodes, Boiiibastts Furtoso 

*** Jins farce is a tm esta of Orlando 
Funoso, and “Distaffina”is Angelica, he- 
lmed b\ Orlando, whom «lie flouted for 
Mcaoro a \ oung Moor On this Orlando 
vent m nl inti liurg up bis armour on a 
tree, with this distich attached thereto 

Orlandos anr« let none du{ Lee, 

But «udi whoU meet Mm face to lace. 
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In tlie Rehearsal , by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, Bajes’ troops arc killed, ercry 
man of them, In Drnweansir, but rc\ ive, 
and “ go oft on their legs'” 

bee the translation of Don Quixote , by 
C H. Wilrnot, Esq , 11 303 (1701) 

Bombhstes Funoso (The F rcnch ), capi- 
tame Fracasse — The'oplnle Gautier 

Bonibas’tus, the family name of 
Paracelsus He is said to hare kept a 
small devil prisoner in the pommel of his 
si\ ord 

Bombastus kept a devil s bird 
Shut in the pommel of his suord 
That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of just and future mountebanks 

S. Butler ITtidlbras 11 8 

Bo'naparte’s Cancer Napoleon 
suffered from an internal cancer 

I would much rather have a ound digestion 

Than Buonaparte s cancer 

Byron Don Juan lx. 14 (1821) 

Bonas'sus, an imaginary w lid beast, 
which the Pttnck shepherd encountered 
(Ihe Ettnck shepherd nas James Hogg, 
the Scotch poet ) — Nodes Audit osiancc 
(No xlvm , April, 1830) 

Buonaventu're (Father), a disguise 
assumed for the nonce by the chevalier 
Charles Edward, the pretender —Sir W. 
Scott, Redgauntlet (time, George III ) 

Bondu'ea or Boadice'a, wife of 
Pmsu'tagus king of the icc'ni For the 
better security of his fainity , Pmsutagus 
made the emperor of Borne coheir 111 th 
his daughters , n hereupon tlie Roman 
officers took possession of his palace, 
gn\e up the princesses to the licentious 
brutnhtr of the Roman soldiers, nnd 
scourged the queen in public Bonduca, 
rousea to r cngeance, assembled an army , 
burnt the Roman colonies of London, 
Colchester [tfamafocftmtim], Yerulnm, etc , 
and slew above 80,000 Romans Sub- 
sequently, Sueto'mus Paulinus defeated 
the Britons, and Bonduca poisoned herself, 
\ n G1 John Fletcher wrote a tragedy 
entitled Bonduca (1047) 


BONNIVARD ' 

The w ords may be rendered 11 Jimmy ” or 
“ Jonny Goodfellow ” 1 

- Bon'iface (St ), an Anglo-Saxon 
whose name was Wimfnd or Winfnth, 
bom in Dei onshire IIo was made arch- 
bishop of May cnee by pope Gregory III , 
andiscal]ed“TlieApostleoftheGennans " 
St Boniface was murdered in Friesland 
by some peasants, and Ins day is June 5 
(G80-755) 

In Friesland first SL Boniface oat best, 

\\ ho of the see of Mentz, while there he sat possessed 

At Dockum had Ids death, b y faithless Frisians slain 
Drayton l ohjolbton xxiv (16k ’) 

Bon'iface (Fathci), ex-abbot of Kcnna- 
quhair He first appears under the name 
of Bhnkhoodie m the character of gardener 
at Kinross, and afterwards as the old 
gardener at Dundrennan (ICcnnaquhan , 
that is, “ I know not where ")— Sir At 
Scott, The Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Bon'iface (The abbot), successor of tlie 
abbot Ingelram, as Superior of St Man’s 
Conrent — Sir W Scott, The Monasic) g 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Bon'iface, landlord of the inn at Lich- 
field, in league with the highwaymen 
This sleek, jolly publican is fond of the 
cant phrase, “ as the saying is ” Thus, 
11 Does j our master star in town, ns the 
saying is ? ” “ So w oil, as the say ing is, 
I could wish wc had more of them ” 
“Pm old Will Boniface, pretty well 
known upon this road, as the saying is ” 
He had In cd at Lichfield “man and boy 
abo\ e eight and fifta y ears, and not con- 
sumed eight and fifty ounces of meat " 
He sny s 

I have fed purely upon nlc I bare ent my nle drvuk 
mj ale ami I always sleep upon ni> ale "—George Farqu 
har The Beaux Stratagem i. 1 (1707). 

Bonne Reine, Claude dc Franco, 
daughter of Louia.XII and wife of 
Francois I (1499-1524) 

Bonnet (Je parte a mon), “ I am 
talking to myself ” 

Uarpngon. A Qul !u parle 1 

l/i FIZcc Je parlo & inon bonnet 



Bone-settei (The), Sarah Mapp 
(died 173 G) 1 J 

Bo'ney 1 , a famihar contraction of 
Bo naparte (3 si/l ), used by the English 
iu the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
twa by way of depreciation Thus 
Ihom Moore speaks of “the infi ll 
Boney ” 


Bonliomme (Jacques), a peasant v 
interferes with pohtics , hence tlie peasar 
rebellion of 1358 was called La JacuUci 


Mollftre LA rare I 3 (1CS7) 

Bonnet Rouge, a red republican, 
so called from the red cap of liberty 
which he w ore 

Bonmvard (Frangois de), the pri- 
soner of Chillon In Byron’s poem lie 
is one of sis brothers, five of whom 
died violent deaths The father nnd two 
sons died on the battle-field , one was 
burnt at the stake , three were imprisoned 
in the dungeon of Chillon, near the lake 
of Genera Two of the three died, and 
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Frnngois was set at liberty bt Ilcnn the 
Bcamais lliej were incarcerated by 
the duke-bishop of Savoy for republican 
principles (1496-1570) 

Bonstot'tm (Nicholas) the old 
deputy of Schuitz, and one of the depu- 
ties of the Suiss confederacy to Charles 
duke of Burgundj — Sir W Scott, Anne 
of Gcicistcm (time, Edward IV ) 

Bon'temps (Bogc>), the personi- 
fication of that buojnnt spirit nhich is 
nlwnt s “ inclined to hope rather than 
fear,” and m the ter} midnight of dis- 
tress is rcad\ to exclaim, “ There’s a good 
time coming, unit n little longer” The 
character is the creation of Bcranger 

■\ous pnuvrcs plelna d envie 
\oU5, riches Udslreux 
\ ous, clout lo char d6vlc 
Aprfa uii cours heureux 
\ ous qul pcnlrez peut-£tre 
Des ULres d Utnns 
Uh gn\ 1 prenez pour mnttre 
Le gros Iloger Bon temps. 

Bdmnger (1814) 

Bon'thron (Anti ony), one of Ra- 
momj’s followers, emploj ed to murder 
Smith, the loter of Catherine Glotcr 
(“the fair maid of Perth”), but he mur- 
dered Oln cr instead, bj mistake Vi hen 
charged with the crime, he demanded a 
trial bj combat, nnd being defeated b} 
Smith, confessed Ins guilt and u as hnnged 
lie u as restored to life, but being ogam 
apprehended u as executed — Sir W Scott, 
fair Maicl of Path (time, Ilcnrj IV ) 

Bon Ton, a farce by Garrick Its 
design is to shou the c\ ll effects of the 
introduction of foreign morals and foreign 
manners I ord Minikin neglects his u ife, 
nnd flirts uitli Miss Tittup Lad) Mini- 
kin hates her husband, nnd flirts u ith 
colonel Tivj Miss Tittup is engaged to 
the colonel Sir John Trotle},uho docs 
not understand bon ton, thinks tins sort 
of flirtation t cry objectionable “ You'll 
excuse me, for such old-fashioned notions, 
I am sure" (17G0) 

BooTiy (Lady), a vulgar upstart, uho 
tries to seduce her footman, Joseph 
Andreus Parson Adams reproves her 
for laughing in church End} Booby is 
a caricature of Richardson’s “Pamela” 
— Fielding, Joseph Andrews (1742) 

Boone (1 si//), colonel [afteruards 
“general"] Daniel Boone, in the United 
States' sertice, uas one of the earliest 
settlers in Kontucki, u litre lie signalized 
himself b\ mnm daring exploits against 
the Red Indians (17J5-1820) 


Of nil men saving Sylln tho man slayer 


Booslialloeli (Ned), cowherd to 
Ian Eachin M‘Inn, chief of the clan 
Quliele — Sir W Scott, Fat) Man I of 
Fc> th (time, Ilcnr} IV ) 

Boo'tes (3 stjl ), Areas son of Jupiter 
and Calisto One day Ins mother, in the 
semblance of a bear, met him, and Areas 
uas on the point of killing it, nlien 
Jupiter, to pretent the murder, contorted 
him in(o a constellation, either Footes or 
Uisa Majoi — Pausamas, Itmeiaiy of 
Gtcccc, mu 4 

Doth not Orion worthily <le cne 
A higher pLido 

Tli an frail BoUtCs, who was placed nbovo 
Only became tho gods did else foresee 
IJe should the murderer of his mother bo? 

Lord Brooho Of fioMtlty 

Booth, husband of Amelia Said to 
be a drawing of the author’s own character 
and experiences lie has all the vices of 
Tom Jones, tilth an additional share of 
meanness — Fielding, Amelia (1751) 

BorachYo, a follottcr of don John 
of Aragon He is a great tillam, en- 
gaged to Margaret, theuaiting-uoman of 
Hero — Shakespeare, Much Ado about 
Nothing (1G00) 

Foiach'w, a drunkard (Spanish, boi- 
lacho, “drunk bori achueto, “a tippler ”) 

■ r , , cr 

i i — 

• i 

Foiac/no (Joseph), landlord of tlic 
Eagle hotel, in Salamanca — Jepbson, Iro 
Strings to gout Foio (1792) 

Bor'ak (At), the animal brought b} 
Gabriel to convev Mahomet to the set enth 
beaten The it ord means “ lightning ” 
AI Borak had the face of a man, but the 
checks of a horse, its ctcs tterc like 
jacinths, but brilliant ns tlic stars , it had 
eagle’s twngs, glistened all oter tilth 
radiant light, nnd it spoke with a human 
toicc Uiiswns one of the ten animals 
(not of the race of man) receited into 
paradise (See Amjiai s, etc ) 

Borak wnsn fine limbed high standing Iiorsc strong In 
frame nnd with n coat ns glossy ns nnrble Ills colour 
was saffron with ono hair of gold for cicry three of 


lut- giomiu — li uijueinuuuit a. j 

Boras, Nosa, or Crapon'dinus, 
a stone extracted from a toad It is the 
antidote of poison — Mirror of Stones 

the toid ugly nnd renomous 
■\Vc3R yot a precious Jcucl In bis head. 
Shakespeare At } ou tike It act 1L tc. 1 (1GOO), 
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Bolder Minstrel ( The ), sir M niter 
Scott (1771-1832) 

ilf i\cys ttie T>or&t Minrtrrl Icl 

W V o.di«rortti tarro e rensUHt 

Border States (of North America) 
Delaware, Man land, Virginia, Kcn- 
lucL\, and Missouri So called bccnu=c 
the bordered npon the Ino of Tree 
States and Slave-holding Sinter The 
term is non nn anachronism 

Bora (1 «y/ ), n tidal warn Ilio 
largert arc tliose of tlie Ganges (e a pc- 
onlh the Hooghh branch), Brahmaputra, 
and Indus In Great Britain, the Scicni, 
the Trent, the 11 a e the bolnat, the Dee 
in Cheshire, the Clide, Dornoch frith, 
and the Lunc That of the Trent t- 
called the “hctgrc ” 

Bo'reas, the north wind lie In ed m 
a cate on mount Hamms, in Thrace 


ruJj Hom* l mfl<r 

C A Sitidrcn*. 

Boi 'gia (Lvcrczt'i di), duchess of I er- 
n'ri, wife of don Alfon.o " Her n itural 
ton Genna'ro wa.s brought tip b\ n lisher- 
man tn Naplc=, but when he grew to 
manhood a stranger gaic him a paper 
from hit mother, announcing to him that 
he was of noble blood, but concealing his 
name and famils He sated the life of 
Orsi’m in the battle of Itim'ini, and diet 
became sworn friend* In 1 emcc he was 
introduced to a parts of nobles, all of 
whom had some tnlo'to tell again-t f n- 
crczia Orrini told him she had murdered 
her brother , 1 itelh, that she had ramie! 
his uncle to be si un 1 ncrotlo, that «he 
had poisoned his nnclc Appia'no, GaroII i, 
that she hael caused one of hts rclatnea 
to be drowned in the 1 iber Indignant nt 
tht'e acts of wicl cdnc»s, Gennaro struct 
olT the 15 from thec.cutchconof the duke s 
palace nt I errar.a, clunking the name 
imrgn in to Orgn Lucre -i i prned the 
did c to nut to death the man who had 
thus imnlted their noble home, nud Gen- 
naro u as condemned to death bj poison 
I acre? i a, to mi e him, giuc him nn nnti- 
uotc, and let linn out of prison bv n secret 

ooor v,oonafttr hih Mention the princes 

r egrom, n fnend of the Borgia 0 , giuc a 
grand supper, to which Gennaro and Ins 
companions were united At the close of 
tlie banquet tbe\ were all arrested b\ 

v^o^'r ° flcr m ' n " d ™nk powoned 
T f Gennaro was told he w as the ton 

ea rl™ 1 )’ ^*1 Li,crc/n no former 
Ea v him die than she died also -Doni- 
zetti, luue-’in ( U Boijia (an opera, 18,1} 

Eoros'lao (d syl ), a malicious coun- 


sellor of the great-duke of Mo«co\ in — 
Beaumont and 1 Ietchcr, The Zoynl 
£> 'ijecl (1C18) 

Boiough (77ie), m ten-s) liable terse 
with Biamcs in twentj -four letters, is by 
George Cnbbe (JS10) 

Bor'oughcliiT (CG/,/<rm), n \nlgar 
Yankee, boastful, conceited, and fdnngs 
“I gtic°s, ” <>i reckon,” “I calculate.’ 
are used indifferenlh b\ him, and ho 
pcrpotualh appeals to sergeant Drill to 
conunn his boastful assertions as, “I’m 
a prettj cmi«ideml)l( faiminlo witli the 
ladies , nrn’t I, sergeant Drill i ” “ M\ 
character for \atonr is prettv w ell known, 
isn t it, forgeant Drill?” “If ton once 
mw me in battle, amid ne\ tr forget it , 
would be, sergeant Drill “ I’m a sort 
of a kind of n mmenlits , artTt 1, rcrgiant 
Drill? ’ etc He ie made the lit tt of 
Eong Tom Collin Colonel Downrd 
wisnes Jinn to ni irn his nu.ee Katharine, 
but the \nung lade hnsgnen her heart to 
lieutenant Bam. table, who turns on, to 
lie the colonel a son, and succeeds nt last 
in mam itig the bids of Ins affection — 

1 fitzball, Tnc J'dul 

Borro (1 si//), nahiral son of king 
Arthur, arid one of the 1 nights of the 
KnutuI Table His mother was ],\o- 
nor«, nn earl s dntigliter, who came to' do 
hnnngc to the \onng king — bir I 
Jlrtory of 1>, m*g Arthur, i 17 

(I GO) 

*** bir Bars de Gams i« quite another 
perron, nud so is king Bora of Gaul 

Bon loboo'la Glia, in Africa (S< e 
Jli inn, Mns ) 


.oui-ru meo (c/artc'}, cardinal and 
nrcbbi«hop of Milan Immorlahred bv 
Ins sidf-ileaotion tn ministering at Mtl’nu 
to the plague-stricken (J 138-1, 18-1) 

St Roche, who died l.,27, devoted 
lnnwclf in n similar manner to those 
Ptnei-eni itb the plague ntl’iacen/a, mid 
Momprs^n to the people of Emm Tn 
l<20-22 II Irmcis Anvicr de llelstmce 
was indefatigable in ministering to the 
plague-stricken of Marseilles 


-liorromng U7,o ,,oc<h a-bcrro>md, 
gjKth a-'orromp . -T Tu^or, J,tc Jlun- 
dnd Iomts of Govl IJudjandrit, \\ 8 
and again \ln 0 (1017) y 

W.B7) of Gaul, brother of king 
Ban of Benwiclo [’ltnttam] The\ 
went to the aid of prince \rthur when 
he was brat csnl,], ' le ,i „„ ,; I( flritisli 
throne, nhd Arthur promised m return to 
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aul them against king Clnudns, “a might} 
man of men,” who warred against them 
— Sir T Malor} , History of Pi ince At t/tui 
U470) 

Tliorc are two brethren beyond tlie sea find they kbics 
both the one bight king Ban of Bcnwlckc and the 
other hlght king Bon of Gaul that Is, France — FL 1 8- 

(Sir Bora, tv as of Gams, that is, Wales, 
and was a knight of the Bound Tabic 
bo also was Borre (natural son of pnnee 
Arthur), also called sir Bors sometimes ) 

Bors (Sir), called sir Bors dc Gams, 
brother of sir Lionell and nephew of sir 
I auncclot “I 1 or all women was he 
a v irgm, sav c for one, the daughter of 
king Brandeg'ons, on whom he had a 
child, bight Elaine, sate for her, sir 
Bors was a clean maid ” (ch iv ) VV hen 
lie went to Corbin, and saw Galahad the 
son of sir Launcelot and Elaine (daughter 
of king Belles), he prated that the child 
might proto as good a knight ns ln» 
father, and instantl} a v ision of the hoi} 
greal was \ouchsafcd him , for — 

There rime a white dove bearing a liftlo censor or gold 
lit tier bill null n maiden tint bear the SnnrgrcaJl -uni 
ebe said W1 jo veil sir Bor$ that this child shall 
Achieve the SaiicctcoII then they kneeled down 
nnd tlicrc was such n savour ns nil the splecrj in the vv orld 
had been there Anil when the dove took her flight, 
tho maiden vanished away with the Sancgrcall —Ft Hi 4 . 

Sir Bors was with sir Galahad and sir 
Percival when the consecrated wafer 
assumed the visible nnd bodil} nppeirnnee 
of the Saviour And this is what is 
meant b} nchicv ing tlie liol} greal , for 
when the} partook of the wafer their 
ores saw the Saviour enter it — Sir T 
Malon , History of Bunco Arthur, in 
101, 102 (1470) 

N B — ibis sir Bors must not he con- 
founded with sir Borrc, a natural son of 
king Arthur nnd L} onors (daughter of 
tho carl Snnnui, pt i 15), nor }Ct with 
king Bors of Gaul, i e France (pt l 8) 

Bortell, the bull, in the beast-epic 
called Iicynard the Fox (1498) 

Bos'ean-fAlmoga'va], a Spanish 
poet of Barcelona (1500-1543) His 
poems are gcncrall} hound up w ith those 
of Garcilasso The} introduced the Italian 
st} le into Castilian poctr) 

Sometimes he turned to garo upon his book 
Boscan -jr Garcllarvo 

Byron Don Juan k Pj 0819) 

Bosmi'na, daughter of Emgal king 
of Morven (north-west coast of Scotland) 
— Ossinn 

Boss of Arthurian legend, is Boscastle, 
m Cornwall, on the Bribtol Channel 


Bade is also in Cornwall, on the Bristol 
Channel 

"tt lien the long ware broko ^ 

All down the thundering shores ofBudo ntid E 033 
Tennyson IdjUt of the Mug 

Bossu (Him. le), Trench scholar and 
critic (1G31-1O80) 

ind for the epic poem yourlonlship bmle me look fit 
upon taking the length breadth height nnd depth of 
It and trying them nt homo upon nn einct scale of 
Bossu 5 tls out, my lord In everyone cflts dimensions — 
Sterne (PCS) 

(I think Sterne means the Abbe Bossut, 
the mathematician His critic tried tlie 
book on its “length, breadth, and depth ," 
or perhaps he wishes to confound the two 
authors ) 

Bossut (Abbe Chaitcs k a celebrated 
mathematician (1730-1811) 

(Sir Bichard Phillips assumed a host 
of popular names, amongst others that of 
M CAbbe Bossut in several educational 
w orks in French ) 

Bosta'na, one of the two daughters 
of the old man who entrapped prince 
Assad in order to offer him in sacrifice 
on “the fieri mountain” His other 
daughter was named Caia’nia The old 
man en)omcd these two d lighters to 
scourge the prince dail} with the bas- 
tinado and feed him w ith bread and 
water till the dai of sacrifice armed 
After a time, the heart of Bostuna soft- 
ened towards her captive, and she re- 
leased bun Whereupon his brother 
Am 0 ind, out of gratitude, made her his 
w tfe, and became in time king of the cit} 
in winch lie was alrendi vizier — Auibia'n 
Nights (“Anigiad and Assad ”) 

Bostock, a co\comb, cracked on the 
point of anstocrac! nnd fnmjly birth 
Ills one and onl\ inquin is “IIow mam 
qunrtenngs has a person got?” Descent 
from the nobilitv with him covers a 
multitude of sins, and a man is no one, 
whatever his personal merit, who “is 
not a sprig of the nobilit} " — James 
Shirlo}, The Ball (1G42) 

Bot'any (Father of English), Vf 
Turner, M D (1520-15G8) 

J P de 1 ournefort is called The rather 
of Botany (16oG-1708) 

*** Anton} dc Jussieu lived 1GSG- 
1758, and his brother Bernard 1699-1777 

Both well (Set gcant), alias Francis 
Stewart, m the roval arm} — Sir VV 
Scott, Old Moi tahty (time, Charles II ) 

Bothiccll (Lady), sister of lad} 
Forester 
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Sir Geoff) cy Bothvccll , tie husband of 
lady Bothwell 

Mrs Margaret Bothvccll in the intro- 
duction of the story - Aunt Margaret 
proposed to use Mrs Margaret’s tomb- 
stone for her own — Sir AV Scott, Aunt 
Margaret s Mirror (time, William III ) 

Bottled Beer, Alexander Nowell, 
author of a celebrated Latin catechism 
which first appeared in 1570, under the 
title of Christiana: pictatis p> ima Insti- 
tute, ad usum Scholarum Latino Sc> i pta 
In 1500 he was promoted to the dennerv 
of St Paul’s (1507-1002) — Fuller, 
11 oi tines of England (“Lancashire”) 

Bottom {Eicl), an Athenian wenaer, 
a compound of profound ignorance and 
unbounded conceit., not •without good 
nature and a fair dash of mother-wit 
When the play of Biramus and Thishc 
is cast, Bottom covets e\cr\ part, the 
lion, ThishC, Pi ramus, all lioie charms 
for lum In order to punish 1 itau'in, the 
fain -long made her dote on Mnster 
Bottom, on whom Puck had placed an 
ass s head — Shakespeare Mid Nls Dim 

Goldsmith jealous of the attention which n 
fhndng monkey ittncted In n eoflco bouse said I can 
do that as well/* and was nbout to attempt It lie was but 
[ laying Bottom —It. G While. 

Bottomless Pit (The), a ludicrous 
sobnquet of A\ llliam Pitt, who was re- 
markably thin (17o9-180G) 

Boubekir' Muez'in, of Bagdad, 
“ a i nin, proud, and cm ious lmnn, 
who hated the rich because he him- 
self was poor " AA hen prince Zevn 
Alisnam came to the cits, he told the 
people to ben are of him, for probably lie 
was “some thief who had made himself 
rich ha plunder ” The pence’s attendant 
called on him, put into lus hand a purse 
of gold, and requested the honour of lus 
acquaintance is’cxt day, after morning 
prayors, the iman said to the people, “I 
find, my brethren, that the stranger who 
is come to Bagdad is a young pence 
possessed of a thousand airtucs, and 
worthy theloyc of all men Let ns pro- 
tect him, and rejoice that he has come 
among us ” — Arabian Eights (“ Prince 
Zcyrn Alasnam ”) 

Bouchard (Sir), n knight of Flan- 
ders, of most honourable descent Ue 
married Constance, daughter of Bcrtulphe 
proy ost of Beiges In 1127 Charles “the 
' Lood, ’ earl of Flanders, made a law that 
a serf was always a serf till manumitted, 
and whoever marned a serf bccinie 
& serf, Xow, Bertulpbe’s father i\ a 3 


lliancumrs serf, and Bertulphe, yyho had 
raised himself to wealth and great honour, 
was reduced to serfdom because bis father 
was not manumitted By tbc same law 
Bouchard, although a knight of royal 
blood, became Tbancmar’s serf becanse 
he marned Constance, the daughter of 
Bertulphe (proy ost of Bruges) The 
result of this absurd layv yvas that 
Bertulpbe slew the earl and then himself, 
Constance yy ent mad and died, Bouchard 
and Thancmar slew each other in fight, 
and all Bruges yvas thrown into confusion, 
— S Knowles, The Bioiost of Bruges 
(183G) 

Bought Wit is Deal Wisdom 
gamed by experience is dearly bought — 
G Gascoigne, Magnum - 1 cchgal, etc 
(died 1577) 

Bou'illon ( Godficg dnlc of), a 
crusader (1058-1100), introduced in Count 
Jlobci t of Pai is, a novel by sir AY Scott 
(time, Rufus) 

Bounce (Mr T), a nickname gnen 
in 1837 to T Barnes, editor of the Times 
(or the Turnabout , ns it w ns called) 

Bound'eiby (Josiah), of Coketown, 
banker and nnll-oy\nor, tho “Bully of 
Humility ,” a big, loml man, with an iron 
stare and metallic laugh Air Boundcrby 
is the son of Mrs Pegler, an old yy omaii, 
to whom he pay s £30 a y car to keep out 
of sight, and m a boasting yy av be pre- 
tends that “be y\as dragged up from the 
gutter to become n millionaire ” Mr 
Boundcrby marries Louisa, daughter of 
bis neighbour and friend, Thomas Grnd- 
grind, Fsq , MP — C Dickens, Hard 
Times (18j4) 

Bountiful (Lady), yvidow of sir 
Charles Bountiful Her delight y\as 
curing tbc parish sick and rclieymg the 
indigent 

My Iad> Bountiful Is ono of the best of women Her 
late husband tir Charles Bountlhil left her with £1000 
n year ami I bellcvo alio lays out one-half on t In 
charitable uses for the pood of her neighbours. In short, 
she has cured more people In and about Lichfield within 
ten years thaD the doctors lnvo killed In t*ent) and 
that a a bold word — GeorgoFarqulm The Bcaiu£ htretta 
gevx L 1 1170j) \ 

Bounty (Mutiny of the), m 1790, 
headed by Fletcher Christian 'Ihe 
mutineers finally settled m Pitcairn 
Island (Polynesian Archipelago) In 
1808 all the mutineers were dead ex- 
cept one (Alexander Smith), who had 
changed his name to John Adams, nnd 
died 1829, aged 65 The colony yyas 
taken under the protection of the British 
Government in 1839 Lord Byron, in 
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The Island, has made the “mutanv of 
the Bounty" the basis of his tale, hnfc the 
facts are greatly distorted 

jBoua'trapa, a nickname giacn to 
Napoleon III It is compounded of the 
first sa Unifies of 2to!<[logne], Stia- 
[sbourg], Pa[ns], and alludes to his 
escapadesm 1840, 183G, 1851 (coupd itat) 

No man ever lived aalio 1105 dis- 
tinguished In more nicknames than Louis 
Napoleon Besides the one above men- 
tioned, he was called Badmquct , Man of 
Dcccmbei , Man of Sedan, Fatipol, Ver- 
h uct, etc , and after his escape from the 
fortress of Ham he vent bj the pseudonym 
of count Arcncnbc-g 

Bow Clmrch (London) Stow gn es 
tiao dcnvations (I) He snas it aaas so 
called because it aias the first church in 
London built on arches 11ns is the 
derivation most usually accepted (2) 
lie snas also it took its name from certain 
stone arches supporting a lantern on the 
top of the ton er 

Bower of Bliss, a garden belonging 
to the enchantress Anm’da It abounded 
In ca era tiling that could contribute to 
earthla pleasure Here Rmal'do spent 
some timem love-passages antli Armrda, 
but he ultimately broke from the enchan- 
tress and rejoined the aaar — Tasso, Jeru- 
salem Dchiercd (1575) 

Boxer of Bliss, the residence of the 
aaitcli Acras'm, a beautiful and most 
fascinating aioman This lovely gnrden 
aans situated on a floating island filled 
with ca cry thing aihich could conduce to 
enchant the senses, and “wrap the spirit 
in forgetfulness ” — Spenser, Faery Queen, 
11 12 (1590) 

Bowkit, in The Son-in-Law 

In 
ion ii 


Bowley (Sir Joseph), M P , who 
facetiously called himself “the poor man’s 
fnend " His sccretarv is Dsh — C 
Dickens, The Chimes (1844) 

Bowling ( Lnutcnant Tom), an ad- 
mirable naaal character in Smollett’s 
Bode rich Fandom Dibdm wrote a naval 
song in memortam of Tom Bowling, be- 
ginning thU3 

11 rr 0 ste-'r milk lies poor Tom BonIInm 
Th"* Carlins of the ctctt 


Bowyer ( Mastu ), usher of the black 
rod m the court of queen Elizabeth — Sir 
IV Scott, Kcndicorlh (time, Elizabeth) 

Bowzybe’us (4 syl ), the drunkard, 
noted for his songs in Gay s pastorals, 
called The ShephcicTs Week He sang 
of “Nature’s Laws," of “hairs anil 
Shows,” “The Children in the Wood,” 
“ Chet} Chase," “Taffey Welsh,” 
"Rosamond’s Bower,” “ Lilli -bullcro, 1 
etc The Gtli pastoral is in mutation ot 
Virgil’s Gth Eel , and Bon zy btus is a 
vulgarized SilCnus 

That Bowrvbens who with Jocund toaguo 
BilhuL nnd roundelnps. nnd entchw sting 

Giy rastoral vL (114) 

Box and Cox, a dramatic romance, 
b\ J M Morton, the principal characters 
of which arc Box and Cox 

Boy Bachelor (The), William Vot- 
ton, D D , admitted at St Catherine s 
Hall, Cambridge, before he was ten, nnd 
to his degree of B A when he aias tii eh e 
and n half (1GGG-172G) 

Boy Bishop (The), St Nicholas, the 
patron saint of boys (fourth century) 

(There was also an ancient custom of 
choosing a boy from the cathedral choir 
on St Nicholas’ Dae (December G) as a 
mock bishop This boy possessed certain 
privileges, nnd if he died during the y ear 
was buried tn pontificahbus The custom 
aias abolished bv Henry VIII In Snlis- 
bun Cathedral a lsitors are shown a small 
sarcophngus, which the verger says was 
made for a boa bishop ) 

Boy Crucified. It is Eaid that 
some time during the dark ages, a boy 
named V erner has impiousla crucified at 
Bacharnch on the Rhine, by the Jens A 
little chapel erected to the memory of this 
boa stands on the avails of the toavn, close 
to " the na er Hugh of Lincoln nnd 
William of Norwich are instances of a 
similar story 

See how Its currents gleam and shine 
As if the gnpes 'were stained with the Wood 
Of the Innocent boj who. omo jenrs back, 
as taken and crudflcd bp the Jews 
In that ancient town of Bacharnch 

Longfellow The Golden Legend, 

Boys (sea-term) has no reference to 
age, but only to cxpenence , a boa mav 
be 50 or nnv other age A creaa is 
divided into (I) able seamen or seamen, 
(2) ordinal-} seamen, (3) bo}s or green 
boms WTien a person enters bimself ns 
a boy, he is not required to knoai ana thing 
about the practical working of the vessel, 
but able stamen and ordinary seamen 
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must po==es,, a cert un lmounf of expe- 
rience 

There is a sea axiom, A “bay” docs nof 
f b p to fror that is, tv lien a 

peron accepts the oiiu.e of “ Lot ' on 
tmril *lnp lie does not pmfc a to 1 now 
am thing of liia dutv , rot even the nnmc3 
of the rupee, or the distinction between 
‘■'em and stern 

Boyet', one of the lords attending on 
the princess of Trance — Shakespeare, 
/or s La'vJrs Lob (15 r, l) 

Boytliom (Zairencc), n robust 
gentleman with the voice of n Stentor, 
anil a friend of Mr Jarndvco lie Mould 
utter the mo t ferocious sentiments, m bile 
at the same time he fondled n pet canarv 
on Ins finger Once on a time he had 
tun in lore with Mt$= Barbara, ladv 
Wedlocks siskr Hut “the good old 
times — all tunes when old arc good — were 
gone’ — C Widens, Dlcaf- J/ ok< (!«H! 

( 1 Laurence Bovthom ’’ is a photo- 
graph of V, S Lander, as “Harold 
S' impolc, in (he same slon , h dra m 
from Leigh Hunt ) 

Bos, Charles Dickens It ras the 
nickname of a net child dubbed Vos, 

1 1 honour of “Moses Primrose ' m the 
liemo/ Wat'feld Children called the 
name Bate s, which got shortened into 
Ljz (I<B2-1S70/ 

"1 Itn clou C^-cwSWi 
1 OnVl mrr » t ur-, J t f 
I> 1 st Uri-dnl Harr tlry 
Afi -Hts- •>] jvnr*. i w la L m a- 1 

1 1 -ana on U t c.trfWtj in. 

Eozsy, Barnes lloswel), *be go'sipi 
biographer of Wr Johnson (1710-J7‘>'i) 

Braban'fcto, n senator of Venter, 
fa'l cr of Dejucmo'na , most proud, 
arrogant, and n\erbcanng He tho ight 
the ‘ lrooitrco” of Othello in marram- 
hta daughter unpardonable, and * that 
l'e'demoan roust hn”c been drugged with 
loi C-potions so to demean licr»clf — 
hhalcd*earc Otlclto (1G11) 

Brac'cio, commissan of the repnbllc 
of xlorenee, cmploved m picking un 
mn item of reaidnl lie coidd find 
against Luna the noble Moor, who com- 

nnded Lie anna of 1 lorcnce against the 
Ji ans Vie 1 lorentines hoped ( 0 dnd 
Fiifficient cause of blame to lumm or 
nholh cancel fJicir oohgations to the 
at oor, but even Brnccio was obliged to 
confess “This Moor ImMi borne h* 
faculties so meek, hath been so clear in 

J ’f f office, ha virtues Juld 
picab hie an 0 fls, tmmpet-toagued,” 
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agarnst the council which should cen-ura 
intn — Uobert Browning, L rta 

Binchdas and Am'idas, the two 
c onr of Mile'sio, the former in love with 
the uealtln Philtra, and I he hi ter mill 
the dowcrlcss Luca 'Thur father nt 
dea'h left each of his sons an inland of 
equvl swo rmd \iduo, but the eca doily 
crcroached on that of the elder brother 
and added to tho island of Atnidas The 
nrh Philtra now forsook Bracidas for the 
richer brother, and I ucn , seeing licr-elf 
forsaken, jump d into the spa A floating 
chest attractcu her attention, «he clung Jo 
it, and was drifted to the wasted island, 
where Bncnlns received her findh 
I he chest was fonnd to contain projicrtv 
of great value, and Lt cv gave if to 
Braculns, togetlicr v ith hersvlf, “ the 
better of tliem both ” Anudas and 
Philtra claimed the chest rs thrir right, 
and the dispute v ns submitted i<> sir 
Arhcgnl 5>ir Aritgnl decided tint 
whereas Amidas claimed os Ins own all 
flit additions Hindi the sea had given 
to lu< i-Pnd, to Lucv might chim n< her 
own the chest winch tie sea hail given 
into her hnud* _^ {H -,- cr Jatry tV-vm 
\ 1 (I I'll.) ' J * 

Braoy ( c r d ), r frlhwer 

of [mure Tohn Ik surs the ladv Bowcn'n 
to become bn bride, rod tlirt-tens to kill 
both Cedric end Kanhot if she rtf.i-es 
Hit interview is intcrrcp'cd, „nd at the 
close or the novel Lov.cna marries 
Ivatilioc _b, r by s f0lt) j umW {u 
Bu-bnrd I ) ’ 

Bi ntl'amanf, daugut i r of Anion end 
Be It rice, si-'cr of Ilmalt'o and niece of 
Charlemagne She was called the I m/m 

An Her armour i iist Jute, md her 

rilumc white She loud Kogi'ro the 
Moor, bit refused to marry him till he 
was bapMzrd Her mnrnnge with great 
ptmp aid Itogiro’s vnton over I.odo- 
mom, form tire subjtctof iht last book of 
Orlando tu-a) o Bradanmnt possessed 
an irrtsis'ibJc <pcar, vvlmh i tihorsed nnv 
1 night with n touch BrPoni ivt had a 
s/imhir s[iear— Bojardo, Orlardo Jn-.a- 
»y.Mfo (l.'J-v), Ariosto, 0i funds J ,,r IL 0 
(lolG) 

Brad' bourne (SHdrcv f>lw*) 

waitmg-v oman of ladv Avcnel (J - d )' 
at Avoid Castle -‘fir \Y , Scott, 7/e 
AVsjI (time, Lhzabeth) 

Bradwnrdmo (Cotro Com nr) 
baron of Bradwardine and of 'luth 
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\ eolan lie is ver) ped mtic, but brut 
aqd gallant 

Pose llradicardmc, his danglitcr, the 
heroine of the novel, which concludes 
with her marriage vv ith A\ averlov , and 
the restoration of the manor-house of 
Tull} Tool an 

Malcolm llradicardmc of Incligrabbit, a 
relation of the old baron — Sir W Scott, 
Waccilcy (time, George II ) 

Brady (Mai lha), a young “ Irish 
widow,” 23 years of age, and in lov e 
with William Whittle She Mas the 
daughter of sir Patrick O’Nealc Old 
Thomas YWnttlc, the uncle, ft man of 
03, wanted to oust his nephew in her affec- 
tions, for he thought her “ so modest, 
so mild, so tender-hearted, so resen cd, 
so domestic Her voice nns so snoot, 
mtk just a soupr-on of the brogue to 
make it enchanting ” In order to break 
off this detestable passion of the old man, 
the n ldon assumed the airs and manners 
of a boisterous, loud, flaunting, cxtrnv a- 
gant, Ion Irishwoman, dccplv m debt, 
and abandoned to pleasure Old Whittle, 
thoroughly frightened, induced bis 
nephen to take the widow off his hands, 
and gave him £5000 ns a douceur for 
so doing — Garrick, 2hc Irish Widow 
(1757) 

Brag (Jacl), a vulgar boaster, who 
gets into good society , where his vulgarity- 
stands out m strong relief — Theodore 
Hook, Jach Brag (a novel) 

Bray ( Sir Jach), general John Burgoy ne 
(died 1702) 

Braganza (The), the largest diamond 
in ex smuts, it3 weight being 1080 carats 
It is uncut, and its yalue is £58,350,000 
It is non among the crown jewels of 
Portugal 

*** It is thought that this diamond, 
which is the size of a hen s egg, is m rcnlitj 
a white topaz 

Braganza (Juan duhe of) In 15S0 
Philip II of Spain claimed the croivn of 
Portugal, and governed it by a regent 
In 10 -10 Margaret was regent, and Velas- 
quez her chief minister, a man exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to the Portuguese Don 
Juan and his wife Louisa of Braganza 
being yery popular, a conspiracy was 
formed to shake off the Spanish yoke 
Velasquez was tom to death by the 
populace, and don Juan of Ilriganza was 
proclaimed king 


/mm da.’u^s oj Ihajanza Her 
ch iricter is thus described 

Bright I oulsn 

To all the softnea of her tender tex. 

Unites tho noblest qualities of man 
A penlos to embrace the amplest schemes 
Judgment moil sound pemioshe eloquence 
Pure piety without religious dro s. 

And fortitude tliat shrinks at no disaster 

Robert Jephson pragarua, L 1 
Mrs. Bellamy took her leave of the s+age May 2-J, 1“S3 
On this occasion Mrs. ^ates sustained the part of the 
duchess of Rrusinn,** and Mia Farrcn spobe (he 
address. — F Reynolds. ( 

Bragela, daughter of Sorglan, and 
wife of Cuthullin (general of the Irish 
army and regent dunog the minontv of 
king CormncJ — Ossian, Fmgal 

Braggado'eliio, personification of 
the intemperance of the tongue For 
ft time his boasting senes him with 
some profit, but being found out lie is 
stripped of Ins borrowed plumes Ills 
shield is claimed by Mnr'inel , his horse 
by Guy on , Tnlus shn\ es off his beard , 
and his lady is shown to he a sham 
1 lorimcl —Spenser, latry Queen, m 8 
and 10, w ith y 3 

It is thought that Philip of Spain was 
the academy figure of “ Brnggadochio ” 
Braggadochio s S'cord, San'glamore 
(3 syl ) 

Bragll [(rate] Go bragh (Irisli), 
“for cv cr ” 

One dying vrLsh my bosom enn draw' 

F-rin I an exile bequei Jis thee his bluing. 

Land of my forefathers. Lrin go bngli I 

Cimpbeli HxUe of Enn. 

Bragmar’do (Jano'tus de), tlie 
sophister sent b} the Parisians to Gar- 
gnntun, to remonstrate with him for 
earn mg off the bells of Xotre-Dame to 
suspend round the neck of bis mare for 
jingles — Rabelms, Gargantua and Pan- 
iag'rutl', ii (1533) 

Bram'wonn, the servant of Kno'- 
wcll, a man of infinite shifts, and ft 
regulnr Proteus in Ins metamorphoses 
He appears first ns Brninvorm , after ns 
Fitz-Sword , then as a reformed soldier 
whom Ivnowell takes into his service, 
then as justice Clement's man , and 
lastlj as valet to the courts of law, by 
which devices he plays upon the same 
clique of some half-dozen men of average 
intelligence — Ben Jonson, Every Man in 
IBs Humour (1508) 

Brakel (Adnan), the gipsy mounfc- 
hank, formerlv master of Fenella, the 
deaf and dumb girl — Sir V Scott, 
Pcteril oj the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Bramble (Mallhcw), an 11 odd kind of 
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humourist ” “ a! win s on tlie fret,” drs- 
peptic, and afilicteil with gout, but 
benevolent, generous, and kind-hearted 
Miss Tabiiha Bramble, an old maiden 
sister of Matthew Bramble, of some 45 
i ears of age, noted for her had spel- 
ling She is starch, \mn, prim, and 
ndicnlous , soared m temper, proud, 
imperious, prying, mean, malicious, and 
uncharitable She contrives at last to 


be contrives at last to 


rnarn captain Lismnha'go, who is content 
to take “ the maiden ” for the sake of her 
£4000 

She U tall raw boned, avVvard flat-dusted and 
itooping he* complexion Is xalLhvr and freckled her 
eyes are not grey Irat greenish li *.c thay» of a cat and 
generally intuned h r hair la of a sar-d* or rather of a 
dusty hue her forehead lonr bsrnovelorg sharp and 
tfmnrds the extremity nlxrays re<l In cold \rcatiier her 
lips skinny her mouth exieuske her teeth 'imcnhng 
and loo - of vnnaui colours and confonna^ons and her 
Ion" neck rhrirelled Into o thousand vrinUw ~T 
Smollvtt, The Krpeddion of Uurnphrj Clinker (IT71J 

*** “Matthew Bramble" is “ Rodcnck 
Random ’’grown old, somewhat c mi cal b\ 
experience of the uorld, but -vasth im- 
proved in taste 

Smollett took some of the Incidents of the family loer 
from AnSe/i he* Rub Calde.’— Chambers. Snell, h 
Lhemti-rc IL 

ItramVe (Sir lic&crt), a baronet living 
at Blachbcrrj Hall, Kent Blunt and 
test}, but kind-hearted , “charitable ns a 
Christian, and nch as a Jew , ” fond of 
argument and contradiction, but de- 
testing flatter} , very proud, but most 
considerate to his poorer neighbours In 
his first interview with lieutenant M or- 
ttnngton “the poor gentleman,” the 
lieutenant mistook lum for a bailifc come 
to arrest him, but sir -Robert nobly paid 
the bill for £500 when it was presented to 
him for signature as sheriff of the count} 

* “Sir Robert Bramble ” is the same 
tvpeof character as Sheridan’s “sir An- 
thon} Absolute ” 

Fredcnch Bramble, nepbew of sir 
Robert, and son of Joseph Bramble a 
Russian merchant His father hating 
jailed m business, Frederick was adopted 
by his rich nncie He is full of life and 
noble instincts, but thoughtless and 

Fm P ,fc e J rt f, cnck m love with 

milv Worthington, r.hom he marries — 
ti Col man, The Poor Gentleman (1802) 

(2 S ,jl) and Bra'min 

l -the), Mrs Elizabeth Draperand Laurence 

Mernc Sterne bemg a clergyman, and 
u D i aper bein s born in India, sug- 
to T? ™ amC£ Tc ?, of Sternc ’ s otters 

Sran, the dog of Lamdorg the lover 


of Gelchouso (daughter of Tuntlial) — 
Os=nn, Ftnyal, \ 

*** Fmgal king of Morven had a dog 
of the same name, and another named 
Lu.itli 

&D White breirfed Enn and the surly sirens 4 !) cf 
Ltuth.— Orslaii / instil, ri 

Brand (Sxr Denys), a conn tv magnate, 
who apes luimihtv He ndes a sorry 
brown nng “not worth £5,” but mounts 
hi3 groom on a race-horse “twice victor 
for a plate ” 

Bran'damond of Damascus, w horn 
sir Bens of Southnmptondefeatcd 

Thot dr«dfal trherc irlth Enn<L»momI ho fought 
Anil with his tword nml eteed rich earthly vend ri 
v*roin,ht 

Vs e cn among his ft>c3hlm admiration von 

M Drayton Fo T jo?bhn IL (1612) 

Bran'dan (Island of St ) or Isr i\i» 
or S\n Bohan'd vs, a flung island, so 
late as 1755 set down in geographical 
charts west of the Canon group Jn 
1721 an expedition was sent b\ Spam in 
quest thereof The Spaniards say their 
kin;r Rodn'go has retreated there, and 
the Portuguese affirm that it is the retreat 
of their don Sebastian It lias called St 
Brandan from a natigator of the sixth 
century, who went in search of the 
“ Islands of Paradise ” 

Its reality ra fora lone time a matter of firm belie t 
tie parScn of Arm] da, w here Klnaldo was detained, and 
which Tot risers In one ot the Canary lilcs. lias been 
identifled with San Eorandan —It Irvlu- 

(If there is any truth at all m the 
legend, the island must be ascribed to 
the Fata Morgann ) 

Bran'deum, pin Branded, a piece 
of cloth enclosed m a box w ith relics, 
sihich thus acquired the same miraculous 
powers as the relics themselves 

Pope too prosed this tact tvyond a doubt, for when 
jome Greets ventured to question it, ho cut a brandcum 
Liroupli with a pair of scIsmti nrd It mas Instantly 
covered with blood.— J Erady, Cls rU Caltndarla. is. 

Bran'dimart, brother-in-law of 
Orlando, son of MonooantCs, and husband 
of ToPdelis This “ king of the Distant 
Islands ” was one of the brut cst knights 
in Charlemagne’s army, and was slain b\ 
Gradasso — Bojardo, Orlando Jnnamorato 
(1495) , Ariosto, Orlando Funoso (X51G) 

Brandy Wan, queen Anne, who was 
ven fond of brandy (1GG4-1714) 

rmndy ban brandy ban left tail] In the lurch 

Her face to the pin shop her back to tho churcb 
Written on the Uatueof queen Anne m Si Pm r« jolanf 

Brangtons (The), vulgar, jealous, 
malicious gossips m Bvchna, a not el b> 
MissBimcs (1778) 
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Branno, mi Irishman, father of 
Etirnllin lurnllin was llie wife of 
Ossirni and niotlier of Oscar — Osmn 

Biass, the roguish confederate of 
Dick Ainlct, nnd nctiug ns his sonant 

I nm yotin nlct, Ms true year footman sometimes 
but yea Ime nlw-tj s hail the rurcmlint. I confer V hen 
vc Mfrt fdioa] f ilow* you made me carry rour looks, 
mako your firnk own rour rojuertev ami sometimes 
lake a wl tipping for yen \\ hen wo were fellow | rent Ices, 
thou !i I wnv joor senior you made me open the limp, 
dean my nuuiers bouts eul Lni at dinner mul cat all the 
crusts, fn your sins too 1 must own >ou still kept me 
under you saatrd upto tho ml tr^i *hl!p 1 sr*i ronlcnt 
it ills the mil] —Sir John Vanbruji The Confederacy 
ill 1 (1701) 

Bias: n knniish, servile 

nttomej, affecting great Mmpnthj with 
lus clients, hut in renlit\ fleecing them 
w lfhout morm 

Sally Brass , Snmp on s sister, nnd an 
exaggerated edition of her brother — 
C Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop (1810) 

Bi avo ( The), Alfonzo IV of Portti- 
gnl (1200-1357) 

The Bratc 1 Icmtiuj, John Andrew inn 
dcr Mersch (1731-1792) 

The Brarcst of the Bi in c, Marshal Net , 
J i Brau dcs Biaics (1709-1815) 

Brawn One dm o lit tie hoi came 
into king Arthur s court, and, drawing his 
wand oicr a boars head, exclaimed, 
“ '1 here's nei cr a cuckold s knife can cut 
this bend of bnivn 1 ” nnd, lo 1 no knight 
except sir Crndock w ns able to can c it — 
Pcrci , Bchqiu ", III m 18 

Bray {Mr ), a selfish, miscrh old man, 
who dies suddcnli of heart-disease, just 
m time to save lus daughter being sacri- 
ficed to Arthur Gndc, a rich old mi=cr 

Madeline Bruy, daughter of Mr Brai , 
a loiing, domestic, beautiful girl, who 
marries Nicholas Xicklebj — C Dickens, 
xutho'as KiclUby (1838) 

Biay (1 1 car of), supposed hi some to 
he Simon Alcra, who hied (sa>s Fuller) 
“m the rugns of Henri A r J 1 1 , I divard 
VI , Mnrj, nnd Llizabetb In tho firfit 
two reigns he was npiotislant, in Mary's 
reign a catholic, nnd in Elizabeth's a 
protestant again ’’ Xo matter who was 
lung, Simon Alcvn resolved to In c and 
die “ the near of Brai ’’ (1510-1588) 

Others think the near was Simon 
Sjmonds, who (according to Ray) was 
an independent m the protectorate, a high 
chui chman in the reign of Charles II , a 
papist under James II , nnd a moderate 
churchman in the reign of V illiani III 

Others again gne the cap to one Pen- 
dlc'on 

V The well-known song was written 


hi nn officer m colonel Puller's regiment, 
in the reign of Georgo I , nnd seems to 
refer to some clergymnn of no i erv distant 
date 

Bray'more ( Lady Carol an), daughter 
of lord ritz-Bnlnnui She was to nave 
married I rank Rochdale, hut hearing that 
her “intended” loied Man Thomberrj, 
she mnmed the lion lorn Shulficton — 

G Column, jun , John Bull (1805) 

Braywick, the town of n«cs An 
alderman of Bray wick, liming lost his 
donkej, went fourteen dais in search of 
it, then meeting a brother alderman, the) 
agreed to refire to the two opposite sides 
of a mountain nnd bray, in hopes that tho 
ilonkci would answer, and thus reicnl 
its place of concealment This led to 
a public scandal, insomuch that the 
people of Brai w ick had to take tip arms 
m order to nienge thamsclics on tlioso 
who jeered at them — Ccnnntcs, Bon 
Quixote, II n 7 (1G 15) 

Brazen (Captain), n kind of Bohadil - 
A boastful, longuc-doughti wnrnor, who 
pretends to know cicnbody , to lime n 
liaison with cicry wealths, pretti, or 
distinguished woman, nnd to lime 
achieved in war the most amazing 
prodigies 

He knowj everybody nt flrrt light Ills Impudence were 
* bn 

he 

* \ce 

ThcnheinGcsiramonsfhovomrn iml eld l rid that* 
oIL If he liu but talked with the mill ho Atrean! he Im 
[Mmfj ted] (he mistress but the ma-t lurprlslnff part of 
uU character Is hli memory irhlcb h (tie most prodl£loal 
and tho most trifling; In the trorliL— - G Forquhnr The 
recruiting Ofeer III 1 {17(b) 

Brazen Age, the ago of war and 
violence The age of innocence was the 
golden age , then follow cd the sdier age , 
then the brazen age , nnd the present is 
the iron age, or the age of hardware nnd 
railroads 

Brazen Head The first on record 
is one which Sill ester II (Qerbert) pos- 
sessed It told him he would bo pope, 
nnd not die till he had sung mass at Jeru- 
salem When pope he was stricken with 
Ins death-sickness while performing moss 
in n church called Jerusalem (999-1003) 

The next we hear of was mndc by 
Rob Grosseteste (1176-1253) 

The third was tie famous brazen head 
of Alhertus Magnus, which cost lum 
thirty 1 cars’ labour, and was broken to 
pieces by his disciple Thomas Anui'uns 
(1193-1280) 

Hie fourth was (hnl of friar li icon, 
which used to snij “ lime is, time was, 
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time comer ” Byron refers to it in tiro 
lines 

TJlc friar m«ra'j lrmea brae I re rjiokcn 
Time Is, tlm- fras time a FartpJ" 

Ihn/uan LlTpSlO) 

Another was made by the marquis of 
Tilcnnof Spam (ISS4— 1-134) And a sixth 
bv a Poiandcr, a disciple of T'cotillo an 
Itaban 

Brazen Head (The), a gigantic head 
kept in the cattle of the giant Fer’mgns 
of Portugal It was omniscient, and 
told those i\ho consulted it whatever thev 
desired to know , past, present, or future" 
— Valentine ana Orson 

Bread Street (London), was the 
bread-market in the time of Edward 1 
Here Milton was bom 


Breaking a Stack is part of the 
marnnge ccrcnionj of the American 
Indnn=, ns breaking a gbiss is still part 
of the ninmngc ccrcmona of the Jews — 
Ladv Augusta Hamilton, Marriage Bites, 
etc , 2D2, 218 

In one of Raphael’s pictures arc c ee nn 
unsuccessful suitor of the virgin Man 
breaking Ins stick, and this alludes to the 
legend that the several suitors of the 
"virgin " were each to bring nn almond 
slick which w os to be laid up m the sanc- 
luarj oi cr night, and the owner of the 
stick which budded was to be accounted 
the suitor God ordained, and thus Joseph 
became her husband — B, II Cow per, 
Apvrvphal Gospel (“ Ptcudo-Matthcw ’s 
Gospel,” 40, 41) 

In Florence is a picture in which the 
rejected suitors break their slicks on the 
bnck of Joseph 


Breathes there a man . 

ErcaUia (litre a man with rail to Cwi 
W ho never to blir elf bath raW 
,, ThUUnijrown mj native land 't 
SirW Saul layer He Ijxi. JL’Inl.rrl Ti. 1 (]gfi) 


Brec'an, a mv tlucal king of \\ ales 
He had twentj-four daughters by one 
wife These daughters, for llieir benutv 
and purity , were changed into m ers, all 
of which Bow into the So cm Bred - 
nockshire, according to fable, is c tiled 
after this king (bee next art ) 

W'’ » rHr.ee once fertana-e ai'd (Teat 
w H, . d J." S . ' n , t nl T" w bli noble real) 

W1 b Ivdct twflrc il.v .elilen tint, br (ne and onlr wife 
tbdr bea ilia rare end Euictl!r ot ll'c 
To riren were tramrormod whoio n*. tnexy d 0 th tcclm 

Hot ereebent t bc/ hy M:i , CKJn 

lOmj,} to fcicm ah^pe ih Ir covm. 

>1 Drayton, Fcty of Won ^1612) 

BrecTian (Pane-), father of bt 


Cadoek and St Cnnock, the former ' 
martyr and the latter a confessor 

Then Cadocb, rent to ivhow cornel Canock both tvlildi 
trrrc 

Print* Brcchan t torn wbo pve Ibe Dane to E-ccknocl. 
lliirr 

Tlie Erst a martjr made a corfejror the oilier 

Dnrton rdyeiUm nlv (16;-') 

Bteek (Alison), nn old fishwife, friend 
of the Mucklebacl its — Sir W Scott, 
2 he Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Brccl (Angus), a follower of Rob Rev 
M ‘Gregor, the outlaw — Sir W Scott, 
Bob Bog (time, George J ) 

Bren'dafl non], daughter of Magnus 
Troil and sister of Minna — Sir TT Scott, 
The Pirate (time, M llliam III ) 

Breng'wam, the confidante of Is'oldo 
(2 sul ) w ife of sir Mirk king of Corn- 
wall Isolde was cnminalh attached to 
her nephew sir Tnstrnm, and Brcngwam 
assisted the queen in her intrigues 

B~cni)' ram, wife of Gwen wan prince of 
Powa 5-land —Sir W Scotf, The Be- 
trothed (time, Uenrv II ) 

Brcnta'no (A), one of inconceivable 
follv. The Brcntanos (Clemens and 
Bettma) are wild, erratic Germans, m 
whom no nbsurditv is inconsistent 
Bettma’s book, entitled Got he's Carn- 
cpondencc ictth a Child, 18J5, is n pure 
fabrication 

At the point whrre th* fol’y of othe^i e«ie* thst of 
the ErenUnoj br;inx — Of man PfcrtrX 

Brontforcl (The tiro I mgs of) In 
the duke of Bud- inghnm s farce called 
The Bchcarsal (1G71), the two kings of 
Brentford enter hand-in-hand, dance to- 
gether, sing together, walk arm-in-arm, 
and to heighten the nbsurditv the nctor 3 
represent them ns smelling at the same 
nosegay (act 11 2) 

Bres’an, n small islnnd upon lue verv 
point of Cornwall 

"Upon the utmo • end 
Of Comwvtir* fumrnlnchrrV* 

■Where Fre-ah from th^tm-t 
Th* tilting w*uei dr th brenV, 

M Drayton ro’y^li n l flCISj. 

Breton Hntttd commc Ic Bulon 
Trench prov crbml expression 

BreUvalda, the over-king of the 
Saxon rulers, established in Tngland 
diinne the heptarchy In Germany the 
over-king was called emperor The 
bretwalda had no power in the cml 
affairs of the under-kings, but in times 
of war or danger formed en important 
centre (lYaldn is Anglo-Saxon for 
ruler,) 
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Brewei of Ghent ( Ac), James 
van ‘Vrtcveldc, a great patriot llis son 
Philip fell in the battle of Rosbccq 
(fourteenth century) 

Bnn'na, the ladv of a castle who 
demanded for toll “the lochs of cycrv 
Iad\ and the beard of every knight that 
passed ” This toll was established be- 
cause sir Crudor, with whom she was in 
lore, refused to marry her till she had 
provided him with human hair sufficient 
to “ purfle a mantle” with Sir Crudor, 
haring been overthrown in knightly 
combat bv sir Calidorc, who refused to 
give “the passage par,” is made to 
release Brians from the condition im- 
posed on her, and llriana swears to dis- 
continue the discourteous toll — Spenser, 
Paery Queen, vi 1 (13%) 

Bn'nnor (Sir), a 1 night overthrown 
by the “Salvage Knight,” whose name 
was sir Artcgnl — Spenser, /fieri/ Queen , 
iv 5 (lo9G) 

Bnnr'oos (4 si/t ), usuallv called 
Bnareus [Br? a nice], the giant with a 
hundred hands Hence Diyden says, 
“And Bnareus, with all his hundred 
bnnds" (Iiu;i/,vi), but Milton writes 
the name Briartos (l’aiadisc Lost, i 199) 

Then called liy thee tho monster Titan came 
\\ hom m*Ii Trbreos, men AgCon niune, 

! ope a Iltad, i. 

Bn'arous ( Bo’d ), Handel (1G85- 
I7 r i7) 

Bri'areus of Languages, cardinal 
Mcrzofmti, who was fnmiliar witll tifty - 
eight different languages Bv ron calls 
lum “a walking polyglot" (1771-1819) 

Bnbo'ci, inhabitants of Berkshire 
and the adjacent counties — Caisar, Com- 
mentaries 

Bl’iek ( Jefferson ), a v erv w cal , pale 
young man, tic war correspondent of 
the At id York Boicdj Journal, of which 
colonel Diver was editor — C Dickens, 
Marlin Chuzzleicit (1841) 

Blade-Catching It is a common 
Asiatic custom for the bridegroom to 
iv e chase to the bride, either on foot, 
orseback, or in canoes If the bride- 
groom cotchcs the fugitve, he claims her 
us his bride, otherwise the match is broken 
off flit classical tales of Thppom'cncs 
and Atalanta will instantlv recur to the 
reader’s mcniorv 

A “ ’ " - J " nt full spwd Her 

er she becomes hJj 
t unless she clioo ci 


In Turcomnila the maiden carries a Iamb and Kfd 
which must bo taken Irtmi her In the chw In Singa* 
pore die clrue Ii mode In can oes.— Cameron. 

Bnde of Aby'dos (The), Zulei'ka 
(3 syl ), daughter of Giaffir (2 syl ) 
pacha of Abydos Sho was the troth- 
plight bnde of Selim , but Giaffir shoots 
the lover, and Zulcika dies of a broken 
heart. — By ron, Bnde of Abydos (1813) 

Bnde of Lammermoor, Buev 
Ashton, in love with Fdgnr master of 
Ravenswood, but compelled to marrv 
Trank Havston laird of Bucklau She 
tries to murder him on the bridal night, 
and dies insane tho dav following —Sir 
IV Scott, The Bride o] Jxunmoi moor 
(time, \\ illinm III ) 

*«* The Bride of Lamma-moor is one 
of the mo=t finished of Seoti s nov els, pre- 
senting a nnitv of plot and action from 
beginning to end The old butler, Caleb 
Bnldcrston, is exaggerated and far too 
prominent, but he serves ns a foil to the 
tragic scenes 

In The Trtde of Lammermoor tro sec embodied the 
dark *j Irlt of fatal hem —that spirit which breathe- on tho 
writing of the Greek trcwHfliu when they tneed the pot 
scenting \enfeancc of deiUny tho houses of Lahu 

and \trcu& Trow the time that wo hear the j rophetlc 
rhymes the spell begins nml the clotnls bhckni round 
us till they cloae tho tale In a night of horror —Macaulay 

Bndo of tho Sea, Venice, so called 
from the ancient ceremony of the doge 
marrying tho city to the Adriatic bv 
throwing a ring into it, pronouncing these 
words, “Bowed thee, 0 sea, in token of 
perpetual domination " 

Bridewell was a king’s palace before 
the Conquest Henry I gave the stone 
for rebuilding it Its name is from St 
Ilndc (or Bridget), and her holy well 
I he well is now represented by an iron 
pump in Bnde Lane 

Bridge The' imaginary bridge be- 
tween earth and the Mohammedan pari- 
disc is called “A1 Sirat' ” 

ihe rainbow bridge which spans 
heaven and earth in Scandinavian myth- 
ology is called "Bil'rost” 

Bridge of Gold. According to 
German tradition, Charlemagne’s spirit 
crosses the Rhine on a golden bridge, at 
Bingen, in seasons of plentv , nnd blesses 
both corn-fields and vines ards 

Thou s Widest, like Imperial Charlemagne 
bpon thy bridge of goltL 

Longfellow fufumn. 

Bridge of Sighs, the covered pas- 
sage-wav which connects the palace of 
the doge in Venice with the State prisons 
Called “ the Bridge of Sighs” because tlie 
condemned passed over it from the judg- 
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merit, hall to the place of execnlion 
Hood his ft poem called 7 he Budge of 
Sighs 

Bridges of Cane, m manv parts 
of Spanish America, arc thrown over 
narrow streams 

■WUd-canc irch high Duns o cr polf profound 
Campbell Gertrude of Wyoming li 26 (1S09) 

Bndgemore (J/r ), of Fish Street 
IIill, London A dishonest merchant, 
wcnlthv, vulgar, and purse-proud He 
is minted to a son eb given b\ lord Abber- 
ville, “and counts the servants, gapes 
at the lustres, and ne\er enters the 
drawing-room at all, but stajs below, 
chntting with the travelling tutor ” 

Mrs Bi idgemorc , w ife of Mr Bridge- 
more, equally v ulgar, but with more pre- 
tension to gcntilitv 

Miss Lucinda Bndgemore, (lie spiteful, 
purse-proud, malicious daughter of Mr 
and Mrs Bndgemore, of Fish Street 
Hill She was engaged to lord Abber- 
iillc, but lier money would not out- 
balance her vulgarity and ill-temper, so 
the voung “fashionable lover’ made 
his bow and retired — Cumberland, The 
1 ashionablc Lover (1780) 

Bridgenorth ( Major Ralph), a 
roundhead and conspirator, neighbour of 
sir Geoffrey Per cril of the Peak, a staunch 
cavalier 

Mrs Bridgenorth, the major’s wife 
Alice Bridgenorth, the major’s daughter 
and heroine of the novel Her marringe 
with Julian Pcvcril, a cavalier, concludes 
the novel — Sir W Scott, Pcvcnl of the 
Pea! (tune, Charles II ) 

Bnd'gefc (Miss), the mother of Tom 
Jones, in Fielding’s novel called The 
Jlistonj of Tom Jones, a Foundhng (1750) 

It has been wondered why Fielding should hare chosen 
i,HJr ire Jtetftoacy on the birth or hfc 

hero bat had Miss Bridget been privately married 

Kn? it whk^J ? 0 molive “siffned for 

I th of to dilld Q secret from a man so 

Art! FleMh^ ' lle " AUw ° rtl ’J’-.Eneye 

Brid'get (Mrs ), in Sterne’s novel called 
Gent (l" 3) OP mumso l Tristram Shandy, 

Bridget (Mother), aunt of Catherine 
Seaton, and abbess of St Catherine — 
£>ir \\ Scott, The Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 
Budget (May), the milkwoman at Falk- 

W Scott > Rur Mat of 
Perth (time, Henry IT ) J 


Budgeward (Peter), warder of the 
bridge near St Mary’s Convent He 
refuses a passage to father Philip, who is 
carrying oft the Bible of Iadj r Alice — Sir 
W Scott, The Monastery (time, Eliza- 
beth) 

Bridle John Gower savs that Rosi 
phele pnnccss of Armenia, insensible to 
love, saw in a vision a troop of ladies 
splcndidlv mounted, but ono of them rode 
a wretched steed, vvretchedly accoutred 
except ns to the bridle On asking the 
reason, the pnnccss was informed that 
she was disgraced thus because of her 
cruel t) to her lov ers, hut that the splendid 
hndle hnd been rcccntlv given, because 
the obdurate girl had for the last month 
show n symptoms of true lov c Moral— 
Hence let ladies warning take — 

Or love tint tho) be not Idle 
And bid them liiliik of nij bridle 
Con fetsio A mantlt ( EpLodc of lvOolphele ’ U25 1402) 

Bndlegoose (Judge), a judge who 
decided the causes brought before him 
not bj weighing the merits of the case, 
but b> the more simple process of throw- 
ing dice — Rabelais, Pantag'rucl' , w 39 
(15-15) 

*** Beaumarchais, in his Marriage of 
Fiyaro (178-1), hns introduced this judge 
under the name of “ Brid’oison ” The 
person satirized bj Rabelais is the chan- 
cellor Poj et 

Bn'dlesly (Joe), a horse-dealer at 
Liverpool, of whom Julian Pcveril bnv 0 
a horse— Sir W Scott, Pcicril of the 
Pea / (time, Charles I] ) 

Brid’oison TBrec dieoi; zany’], a stupid 
judge in the Manage dc Pu/aio, a comcdv 
in Trench, bv Beaumarchais (1781) 
Bndoon (Corporal), in lieutenant 
Eosebags regiment —Sir W Scott, 
Waicrlcy (time, George II ) 

Bnen'nrus ( Nicephorus ), the Caesar 
of the Grecian empire, and husband of 
Anna _ Comne'na (daughter of Alexius 
Comnenus, emperor of Greece) —Sir IV 
Scott, Count Robert of Pans (lime 
Rufus) 1 

Bug'adore (3 sgl ), sir Guj on’s 
horse The word means “ Golden bridle ” 

’ — Spenser, Faery Queen, v 3 (1596), 

Bngan'tes (3 s,/l ), called bv Dravton 
Brig ants, the people of I orkslnrc, Lan- 
cashire, M estmorcland, Cumberland, nnd 
Durham ’ 

Where In 'he Britons' nne of yore the Brfimnl« m-iwA 
toy ion, roii/olblon xyl {1013) 
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Briggs, one of the ten v oung gentle- 
men in the school of Dr Blimber when 
Piul Dombej was a pupil there Briggs 
iv as nicknamed the “Stone},” because Ins 
crams were petrified b} the constant 
dropping of wisdom upon them — C 
Dickens, Dombey and Son (184G) 

Brigliadoro [2?; il' ye dot ')£>], Or- 
lando’s steed The word means “Gold 
Dndle ” — Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (151G) 

Sir Gu}on’s horse, in Spenser’s Fa dry 
Queen , is called by the same name (160G) 

Brilliant ( Sir Philip), a great fop, 
but brn\ c soldier, like the famous Murat 
lie Mould dress with all the finery of a 
vain girl, but Mould share Matching, toil, 
and peril Mith the meanest soldier “A 
butterfl} in ,thc drnuing-room, but a 
Hector oh the battle-field ” lie m as a 
“ blade of proof , ) ou might laugh at the 
scabbard, but you uouldn’t at the blade ” 
lie falls in lov e m ith lady Anne, reforms 
Ins vanities, and marncs — S Knowles, 
Old Mods (1841) 

Brilliant Madman ( The), Charles 
XII of Sweden (1G82, 1G97-1718) 

Bnllianta {The lady), a great Mat m 
the ancient romance entitled Ttrante Ic 
Plane, author unknown 

Here fin Tirantc la BUjic] ire shall find the famous 
bright dm hyrle Elyson of Monttlbnn his brother 
Thonuis the knight Fonsecn the stnLigems or the 

Tranquil nnd the witticisms of lady Brilhantiu 

Tills Is one of the mo3t amusing books ever written — 
Cervantes Don Quixote I I 6 (lGOo) 

Bns {II contc dt San), governor of the 
Louvre He is father of Valenti'na and 
leader of the St Bartholomcu massacre 
■ — Mc\ erheer, Les Huguenots (183G) 

Brisac' {Justice), brother of Mim- 
mont 

Chat Its Busac, a scholar, son of justice 
Brisac 

Fustacc Bnsac, a courtier, brother of 
Charles — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Lldcr Brother (1G37) 

Bnse'is (3 syl ), mIiosc real name was 
Ilippoaaml'a, Mas the daughter of Bnses, 
brother of the priest Chrises She was 
the concubine of Achilles, but when 
AclullCs bullied Agamemnon for not 
giving Cbr} sc'is to her father, Mho offered 
a ransom for her, Agamemnon turned 
upon him nnd said ho Mould let Chr} seis 

f o, but should take Bnscis instead — 
tomcr, Iliad, i 

Brisk, a good-naturca conceited cox- 
comb, with a most voluble tongue Fond 
of sai mg “good things,” nnd pointing 


them out n ith such expressions ns “ Therfi 
I had}ou, eh?” “ That was prett} mcII, 
egad, eh ?” “I hit you in the teeth there, 
egad 1 ” His ordinal} oath was “Let me 
perish ' ” He makes loi e to lady Troth — 
vY Congreve, 1 he Double Dealer (1G94) 

BnsTae (2 syl ), disguised under tho 
name of Putshie A captain in the Mos 
covitc arm}, and brother of general 
Archns “ the lo} al subject” of the grent- 
dukc of Moscovia — Beaumont nnd 
Fletcher, The Loyal Subject (1G18) 

Bns'sotm, one of the folloMCrs of 
Jean Pierre Brissot, an advanced revolu- 
tionist The Bnssotms n ere suhseqncntlv 
merged in^tho Girondists, nnd the v\ord 
dropped out of use 

Bristol Boy (The), Thomas Chatter- 
ton, the poet, bom at Bristol Also called 
“ The Marvellous Boy ” (1752-1770) 

Tho marvellous boy who perished In bis pride 

Wordsworth 

Bristol Man’s Gift, a present of 
something which the giver pronounces to 
be of no use or no value to himself 

Britain, according to the Bntisb 
triads, was called first “The green Mater- 
fort” ( C'las Mti ddt/n) , this was before it 
was populated Its next name was “ The 
honey isle” {Y Vel Ynys) But after it 
was brought under one bead bj Prj dam 
son of Aedd, itwns called “Prv dam s isle” 
( Ynys Ti ydain) 

It 1ms also been called “ Hyperbo'ren," 
“ Atlan'ticn,” “ Cnssit'cns," “Romn'na," 
and “Thule” Also “lr Yn}s Wen” 
(“ the white island ”), and some will lmv c 
that the w ord Albion is denv ed from the 
Latin, albus, “white,” nnd that the island 
was so called from “its white clifis,” m 
ct} molog} only smted to fable 

Boclmrt savs Baratanic (“country of 
tm "), a PLccmcnn word, contracted into 
B’i a tan', is the tme dern ntion 

Bntam, in Arthurian romance, 
alwajs means Brittany England is 
called Logris or Lognn 

Bntan'ma The Romans represented 
the island of Great Bntam b} the figure 
of a woman seated on a rock, from a 
fanciful resemblance thereto in the general 
outline of tho island The idea is less 
poeticnll} expressed by “An old witch on 
a broomstick ” 

The efiigv of Britannia on our coj per 
com dates from the reign of Charles II 
(1G72), nnd was engraved bv Rnetier 
from a drawing bj Evelyn, It is meant 
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£or one of the kings court fayourites, 
some sij Trances Theresa Stuart, duchess 
of Richmond, and others Barbara Yilher', 
duchess of Cle\ eland 

Britannia, the name of the ship under 
the command of captain \lbert, in I al- 
concr a poem called 'ike Shiptci ccr It w ns 
dashed to pieces on the projecting y ergo of 
cape Colonm, tlio most southern point 
of Attica (175G) 

British. Histoiy of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, is a translation of a IS clsh 
Chronicle It is in nine hooks, and con- 
tains n “history ” of the Britons and 
!\elsh from Brutus, great-grandson of 
Trojan /Coens to the death of Cndwnllo 
or Cadiralladcr m G88 This Geoffrey 
ins first archdeacon of Monmouth, and 
then bishop of St A«aph The general 
ontline of the yyork is the same ns that 
gnen b\ Nennius tlirec centuries pre- 
viously Geotfrej’s Chronicle , published 
about 1113, formed a bisis for many 
subsequent historical avorks A com- 
pendium bv Diceto is published in Gale s 
Chronicles 

British Lion (The), the spirit or 
pugnacit) of the British nation, ns op- 
posed to John Bull, ii Inch symbolizes the 
substantiality, obstinacj, and solidity of 
the British nation, yvilh nil its prejudices 
and national peculiarities To rouse 
John Bull is to trend on his corn', to 
rouse the British Lion is to blow the w nr- 
trumpet in his car-, The British Lion nho 
means the most popular celebrity of the 
British nation for the tunc being 

Oirglo Ions constitution 1j cmln* to the lialilt which 
Ibe IMtish Lion oWrvej o! eltUng orcr Ills wine After 
tflnuc — WflLnni Jerdau. 

British Soldiers’ Battlo (The), 
the battle of Inkcrman, Noy ember 5, 
1854 

ForrluLbom ralour for true oM Fngll h resolution to 
n-ht It o it to the bs nmld crcry tli nlvniilnco nml 
against almoit orcrwheJmlng odd? men Mill for agrs 
r-olnt to iiAcrmm the LrltUli Soldiers’ Battle '•—Mr 
L<lwanl Creasy The Fijlcen Dee Lire Laities (preface) 

Bnt'omart, the rcprcscntalu c of 
chastity Sho yias the daughter and 
heiress of king Rj ence of Vales, and her 
legend forms the third book of the Pcicrij 
Queen One da), looking into Venus’s 
looking-glass, given b) Merlin to her 
father, she saw- therein sir Artegal, and fell 
in lore intli linn Iler nurse GlaucC 
(2 si/I ) tried by charms " to undo her 
loye,” but “loyc tliat is. in gentle heart 
begun no idle charm can remoy c " Rind- 
ing her “charms” mctTcctaial, she took 
her to Merlin’s caic in Carmarthen, and 


the nngici m told her she would be tho 
mother of a line of kings (the Tt dors), 
and after twice 100 years one of her 
offspring, “a ro)iil virgin,” vvoulil shakes' 
the poyycr of Sjinin Glance noyy sug- 
gested that the) should start in quest of 
sir Artegil, and Bntomart donned flic 
armour of An'gcla (queen of the Angles), 
winch she found in her father b armour) , 
and taking a magic spenr which “uothing 
conhl resist," she sallied forth llcr 
ndycntnres allegorize the triumph of 
chnstit) oyer impurity Thus m Castle 
Jo)ous,Malacasta (lust), not knowing her 
sc\, tried to seduce her, “ but she ilccs 
youthful lust, which wars mjninst tho 
soul ” She neat o\ ertlircw Manncl, son 
of Gy m'oent 1 hen made her appe irance 
as the Squire of Dames llcr last achieve- 
ment yeas the deliverance of Am'oret 
(inf eh/ lou) from the enchanter Biisirane 
llcr marriage is deferral to bk v b, 
when she tilted with sir Artcgnl, who 
“ihares away the v entail of bar he’mct 
with his sword.” and was nbont to strike 
again when he became so nnmzcd nt her 
bcautv tliat he thought she must lie a god- 
dess She hade the kmglit remoy e his hel- 
met, nt once recognized him, mid consented 
to be his w ife llcr marriage is in hooky 
cantoG — Spenser, I ittryQutcn, m (1590; 

c he cluruictl "it orcc an 1 tank'd tht hi. lit 

IncnmiwmiL’c BitomarL 

c IrA» &ott 

Bnton (Colonel), a Scotch oflicer, 
wlio sees donnn Isabella jump from 
a yyindovv in order to escape from a mar- 
riage she dislikes 'I he colonel catches 
her, and takes her to the house of donni 
Violantc, her friend Hero he calls upon 
her, hut don Telia, the lover of I ml into, 
supposing Violantc to be the objtct of Ins 
viEits, becomes jcalomq till nt the end the 
mystery is cleared up, and a double 
marriage is the result — Mrs Ccntlivre, 
The Wonder (1711) 

Broadside (A) To constitute n 
broadside, the matter should be printed 
on tho entire sheet, on one side of the 
paper only, not in columns, but in one 
measure It matters not which via) of 
the paper- the printing is displnjed, or 
what the size of type, provided the whole 
is presented to the eje m one view 
Although the entire in itter of a broadside 
must be contained on one side of a sheet 
of paper, an endorsement mnj be allow cd 

Biob'dingnag-, a country of enor- 
mous ginnts, to whom Gulli\cry\nsatin) 
dwarf 'lhc) yiere as (all “113 an or- 
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dinnry church steeple,” and all their 
surroundings Merc in proportion 
Yon hl„li dmrch steeple yon purky st-t?r 
, \ our husband must conio from Eroluliugnaj: 

Kane 0 Han .VIJni. 

13 1 ock (Adam), in Chailcs XII, an 
htstoriL.il drama bv J R Blanche 

Broken Feather A bi of cn feather 
tn his tnny, a scandal connected with 
one s name, a blot on one's 'scutcheon 

IT nti nngel were to w tlk about Mrs. Sim Hurst would 
never rcit tUl eholiad /omul out where tie came from 

And ik>! haps whether lie had a broken feather in his 
wins: — Mrs. Uliphant, Vhtzbc Juu, li. C 

Brokon-Girfch-Flow (Laml of), 
one of the Jacobite conspirators m Ike 
Had Dicarf, a not cl bv sir AV Scott 
(tiniL, Anne) 

■ Broken Heart (The), a t raged v bj 
John lord (1C33) (bee Cvi vmiia ) 

Broker of the Empire ( The) 
Diri'us, son of llvstasnes, was so called 
bv the Persians from Ins great care of 
tbc financial condition of Ins empire 

Bio'mia, wifo of Sosia (slave of 
Amphitryon), in the sen ice of Alc- 
nic'na A nagging termagant, nho 
keeps her husband in petticoat subjection 
Die is not one of the characters in 
Molifcre’s Corned} of Amphiti yon — 
Dry den, Amphitryon (1G30) 

Bromton’a Chronicle (tune, Ed- 
uard III ), that is, “The Chronicle of 
John Broruton” printed among the Deccm 
Unptorcs, under the titles of “ Chronicon 
Jolnnms Bromton,” and “Jomlanensis 
Histona a Johanne Bromton," abbot of 
Jerevaui, in lorksliirc It commences 
with the conversion of tbc Saxons by St 
Augustin, and closes with the death of 
Richard 1 in HDD Scldcn has proved 
tint the chronicle was not tc; itten by 
Bromton, hut was merely brought to 
the abbey while he was abbot 

Bion'tes (2 syi ), one of the Cyclops, 
hence a blacksmith general!} Called 
Bronteus (2 syl ) b} Spenser, Faery 
Queen, n 5 (159G) 

Not with «uch weight to frimo Uio fori y brand 

The ponderous hammer falls from BrontCs haml 
Jerusalem Ddiccrcd xa. (Ifool a translation) 

Bl’onzely (2 syl ), a mere rake, whoso 
' amt} was to be thought “a general 
seducer ” — Mrs Inchbuld, 1 fires as they 
1 Vac, and Maids as they Arc (1797) 

Bron'zomarte (3 syl) , tlie sorrel 
steed of sir Lnuncelot Greaves The 
word means a “ mettlesome sorrel ” — 
Smollett, Sir Launcclot Greaves (175G) 


Brook (Master), the nnme assumed 
bv Ford when sir John Talstalf makes 
love to bis wife Sir John, not know mg 
him, confides to him even item of his 
amour, and tells lnnv how clcvcrlv he has 
duped lord by being earned out in ii 
buck-basket before his \ cry face — 
Shal c'pcarc, J ferry 11 tees of Windsor 
(1501) 

Biook Street (Grosvenor Squnre, 
London), is so called from a brook or 
stream which at ono time ran down that 
localit} 

BrooTter, tho man who stole the son 
of Ralph Nicklcln out of revenge, called 
him “ Smike,’ and put him to school at 
Dothebovs Ilnll, Yorkshire Ills talc is 
told p 591-5 (original edit ) — C 
Lichens, Nicholas Nicflcby (1838) 

Brother Jon'athan AVlicn AVash- 
mgton was in want of ammunition, be 
called a council of ofikers , but no prac- 
tical suggestion being offered, he said, 
“AAc must consult brother Jonathan, ” 
meaning his excellency Jonatlian Trum- 
bnll, the elder governor of the state of 
Connecticut This was done, and the difii- 
cultv surmounted “To consult brother 
Jonathan ” then became a set phrase, and 
“Brother Jonathan” became the “John 
Bull ” of the United States — J R Bart- 
lett, Dictionary of Americanisms 

Brother Sam, the brother of 
lord Dundrearv, the hero of a comcdv 
based on a German drama, bv John 
Oxenford, with additions and alterations 
b} E A Sothern and T B Buckstone — 
Supplied bv T B Buckstone, Lsq 

Brothers (The), a comedv bv 
Richard Cumberland (17G9) (Tor the 
plot, see Biu.rn.i.n, Brothers ) 

Brougham’s Plaid Trousers 
The story goes that lord Brougham 
[Groom] once paid a visit to a great cloth 
factory in the north, and was so pleased 
with one of the patterns that he requested 
to be supplied with “ a dozen pieces for his 
own use," meaning, of course, cnoughfor 
a dozen pair of trousers The clothier 
sent him “a dozen pieces,” containing 
several hundred vnrds, so that his lord- 
ship vva' not onlv set up for life in plaid 
for trousers, but had enough to suppl} 
a whole clan 

Bl ovvdie (John), a brawnv , big-made 
Aorkslurc corn-factor, bluff, brusque, 
honest, and kind-hearted He befriends 
poor Snnke, nnd is much attached to 
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5-.r -ri C 5 -d cprit' to “ss*c*usL L.C 

Brocme ' 6V1 — ; rrr; a -> * io 
lord PVcorrii c. His Vdr ~*r ftr i'-c 
mgr t is tre “ tap rs dm cmc'l'cr ” vrf c-c 
ho vees t~c onped-fes cf f,: t. r e lidy i" 
tic sircc* 1 “ arc rez' conucg rt , ~^ T ’ s 
ad _ ta‘C'e. — S rPT Sett 2T..r Taf-ziricd 
G.zs 1 tt iti rcc, Ge*r r III ; 

Bro" T so2ovr, s cto’ 1 l;cn'’*'c!*n{ c’l 
c-n Lrr_or, eh? —_ccer Ol—ec Ts — ' fen 
h j - r asecii'cs lie rofc**; ho' _ f 
is O rers pc t cf tcef-, s’bocp. E'- 
peiTince? ■s' - /--, r^*t- cl- micrt £ n end 
cc e-f fares t_e V» jetn cm ser-icc — 
C, D '■kerts. 0 2 ^ nd i y IS 27 ). 

Brcrr’motitb (T ! - . - cipLL'cr -1 
Ho; tie efr -Str V. Sc'vf. 2 ,t 
i r -'.t'V/y ft to LI echo -< 

Brace f 77- tc e; :j-<- Ly Tore 
Birbccr f iTIMC'S* 


Bra'eL tre r*-;c J U-- in * 
tc ' o' lr' T's T''' r sic 

.cocas tie ‘ JL ™ ! c *ll£sj. 

Bra'^n, tec rac’* c r tee btay n * e 
bea^-'p zcf'1'ai.'’jTSrdt n.r Hfce 
a L-t.* ir peroral. 

Tie To~i macs Li* ' )*r—n < — . w 
(I At; 

/r% f r-p o' t 1 j liroV-j 5 — ;td 
aca art HcaAm- He is r - '-.— * '•'-I 
Taipoi, s f>c~pc e f e’er f, —ho om-d 
a. cm fa 3 s ccErtr s—r: fr- -rf ^ c- it 
Ncr b— He rc-f'cccJ next to r~ 
(-i’ or 6t' f ( rg. L'; cal'- cr o' th’ l<ca“- 
pc'dccj at Soct' — arij — i Bctler, /if— 

'r-J, 1 ; 

En-Jt (Jfrj a' 1 J r ~ }, f’ccgT'c- s-d 
ks jr-Ia— to * r Jcc r L in*^ Hr 
E'en t* a 5 npr tcc’-ff a a-d re’es 

hi* re'e v-.in ire-, c/ c— c*-, — S Poc e 

n ~ JT?_ — rt o^rrzt' ( i/f>i 

Bralj^rttd'derr j, I— "I 

cf trt 1'ifj (xt n 'It.*,*’; - 
He ca’’s E.“» If ‘ ac J- r- pj-.’o eat) 
l 'td ccd h -) n He .-cf “L-t »„i t ore ~o 
h.p c-cr-^ i < U> L— s c.c" o'xdle, 
Let !»•* hj! place '>•’■ ^ 

tints. F* t- a roe, r-ffn a - e - *—4 
Lsa-t. ted 1 - 1 *nest m pent rzz Sts* a>- 
tL'wne n f.c-.c' j te r il r a!*n eff a- 
©Id cock f cep can m 

Jtbr / rc -if- < f p —ic a-f 

~ ■ifnr ^ -'ir. Sentnypccpe, f nror rccd- 


r- — 5 ere 
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BRUTE 


lord of the Red Cow Unprincipled, 
sclf-arillcd, ill-tempered, nnd over-reacli- 
ing Monca is the onl} thing that moa es 
her, and when she has taken a hnbe she 
will whittle down the service to the finest 
point — G Column, jun , John Bull (1805) 

Brtuno, a place of w orslnp in Craca 
(one of the Shetland Isles) 

For from his Trlcnds they placed him In tho horrid 
circle or Prumo where the ghosts of the dead howl 
round the stone of their fear— Oaslan Finoal si 

23 1 un'clieval “the Bold,” a pa} mm 
knight, w ho tilted with sir Sat} rane, nnd 
both were thrown to the ground together 
at the f rst encounter — Spenser, Faery 
Quail, iv 4 (159G) 

33 1 unello, a deformed dwarf, who at 
the siege of Albrnccn stole Sacnpan'te's 
charger from betw een bis legs without bis 
knowing it fie also stole Angebcas 
magic ring, bv means of which lie re- 
leased Roge'ro from the castle in which he 
was imprisoned Ariosto sn}s tlmtAgra- 
mant gnac the dwarf a ring which had 
the pow cr of resisting magic — Bojnrdo, 
Orlando Tnnamorato (149o) , and Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso (15IG) 

* I "nya Snncho slept sosoum!!) upon Dnpple that 
tho thief had timo enough to clnp four stnhra under tho 
four comers or my panmJ and to lead mi a) the benst 
from under my legs without waking me — Cervantes Don 
Quixote II L 4 (1GI5) 

Brunonbuig {Battle of), referred to 
in 1 onn} son’s Juwj Harold, is the victor} 
obtained m 938 h} king Athclstan ov cr 
the Banes 

Brunetta, mother of Clicry (who 
married his cousin Taarstar) — Comtesse 
B’Auno}, /Ini y Bales (“Princess l'air- 
star," 1082) 

Brunctta, the ri\ nl beaut} of Ph}llis 
On one occasion Ph}llis procured a most 
man ellous fabric of gold brocade in 
order to eclipse her n\nl, hut Brunctta 
nrrnaed lier train-bearer m a dress of the 
snmc materi il and cut m the same fashion 
Phallis was so mortified that she went 
home nnd died — The Spectatoi 

I3runliild, queen of Isslnnd, who 
made a vow that none should win her 
who could not surpass her in three trials 
of skill nnd strength (1) hurling a 
spear , (2) throw mg a stone , nnd (3) 
jumping GUnthcr king of Burgimd} 
undertook the three contests, and b} the 
aid of Siegfried succeeded in winning the 
martial queen dust, hurling a spear 
that three men could scared} lift the 
queen hurled P towards Gttntlier, hut 
Siegfried, in his ma isible cloik reached 


its direction, causing it to stnl c the queen 
and knock her down Hcxl, throw ing a 
stone so huge that twclie brawn} nfen 
wero emplo}ed to carr} it Brunhild 
lifted it on high, flung it twelve fathoms, 
and jumped beyond it Again Siegfried 
helped bis friend to throw it further, and 
m leaping bejond the stone The queen, 
being fnirij beaten, exclaimed to her liege- 
men, “I am no longer a our queen nnd 
mistress, henceforth are j e the liegemen 
of GUnthcr ""(hed mi ) After marriage 
Brunhild was so obstreperous that the 
king again applied to Siegfried, who suc- 
ceeded m depriving her of her ring nnd 
girdle, after which she became a 1 - vera 
submissne wife — The Ntbelumjen Lied 

33lu'no {Bishop), bishop of Jlerbi- 
politn'nnni Sailing .one dn\ on the 
Danube with Ilenr} 111 emperor of 
Germany, thca came to Ben Strudel 
(“ the devouring gulf ), near Gnnon 
Castle, m Austria Here the a oice of a 
spirit clnmoured aloud, “Ho 1 ho! Bishop 
Bruno, w hither art thou trna oiling ? But 
go tha wn} s, bishop Bruno, for thou slmlt 
trna cl with me to-night ” At night, while 
feasting with the emperor, a rafter fell on 
his bend nnd killed him Sontlicj Ins a 
ballad called Bishop Bruno, but ltdea ntes 
from the original legend giacn b} Ilca- 
arood in sea oral particulars It makes 
bishop Bruno hear the aoicc first on bis 
wn} to the emperor, who had inaited bun 
to dinner , next, at the beginning of 
dinner, nnd tliirdl}, when the guests had 
well feasted At the last avarning an ice- 
cold hand touched lum, and Bruno fell 
dead in the banquet hall 

Biusll, the impertinent English anlet 
of lord Ogleb} If his lordship calls lie 
ncaer hears unless he chooses, if his bell 
rings he neaer answers it till it suits Jus 
pleasure He helps himself frccl} to all 
his master s things, and makes loa e to a»- 
the pretty chambermaids he comes mb 
contact with — Colman and Garrick, Tht 
Clandestine Mat riage (17GG) 

Brut {Le), a metrical chronicle of 
Maitrc Wnce, canon of Cnen,~in Nor 
mnnda It contains the earliest historv 
of England, and other historical legends 
(taa elf th centur} ) 

Brute (1 sift ), "the first king of 
Britain (m m}mical historv) He was 
the son of ./Eneas Silauns (grandson of 
Ascamus and great-grandson of ./Eneas 
of Troa) Brute called London (the 
couitnl of his adopted comilra) Troa- 



BRUTE 


BRUTUS 


• novtnt {Kao Ti oy) The legend is tin* 
An oracle declared that Brute should be 
the death of both his parents , his mother 
died in child-birth, and at the age of 
15 Brute shot his father accidental!} 
in a deer-hunt Being driven from Alba 
Longa, he collected a band of old '1 rojans 
and landed at 1otncs=, in Devonshire 
His wife was Innogcn, daughter of Pan- 
drn'sus king of Greece Ills tale is told 
at length m the Chromclcs of GeolTrci of 
Monmouth, m the first song of Drnv- 
ton’s Pohiolbion, and m Spenser’s I atry 
Queen, 11 

Brute {Sir John), a coarse, surlv, lll- 
mannered bnite, whoso delight was to 
" provoke ” his j oung wife, niio he tells 
us "ism oung lady, a fine lndi , a m it tv 
ladv, and a a irtnons ladv , but a et I hate 
her ’ In a drunken frolic lie intercepts a 
tailor taking home a new dress to lad' 
Unite, he in-oats on arming lumsclf 
therein, is arrested for a street row, and 
taken before the justice of the peace 
Being asked his name, he gia es it as “ lada 
John Brute,” and is dismissed 

Lady Brute, arife of sir lolm She is 
subjected to divers indignities, and in- 
sulted mom, noon, and night, ba her 
surlj, drunken husband Lad} Bnite 
intrigues with Constant, a former loacr, 
bather intngucs arc more mischici otts 
than \ictous — Vanbrugh, The Pi oco' cd 
VTfe (1G97) 

Tbe coarc pot boa c raJcrarof dr John Brute M (Gnrrlek & 
famenuport) lj well contra. rdvltb th* fine laiy alra ami 
affectation or Ills wife. [Surely thU Jims 4 benn error It 
npplica to tody Tand/ut M but not to lady Brute 
Ch.ati\sr% rnylU\ Literature L »»JS 

Brute Green-Shield, the successor 
of Ibrancking of Britain The invthi- 
cal line is (1) Brute, great-great-grand- 
son of zPncns , (2) Loom, his son , (3) 
Guendolen, the widow of Locnn , (5) 
Ebrane, (5) Brute Green-Shield Tlicn 
follow m order Led, Uudibras, Bladud, 
Lcir [Shakespeare s “ Lear”], etc 

_ of hfr Ctmnscojj Unn 

I5*cie Greer -Sfilei t to whose name ve pro? Idcnce Impute 

vjTUvcly to revive the Land « lint conqueror Brute 

-Drayton, rttydbion rli! flGI") 

Brute’s City, London, called Irino- 
a ant {Lew Troy) 


Tie goodly TUmo ntsj nMch Prole i dl» ifanfL 
D-ayton r^vlil on ill, (1313) 

,, (Of course Tnnovant is so called froi 
the IrinovantCs or 1 nnobantCs, a Celt 
tribe settled m Essex and Sliddltsc 
when Cccsnr ini aded the island ) 

Bru'ton Street (London), so callc 
trom Bruton, in Somersetshire, the scat c 
John lord Berkeley of Stratton. 


Brutus {Lucius Junius), first consul 
of Rome, a\ho condemned Ins tmn two 
sons to death for joining a conspirnca to 
restore Tarqiun to the throne, from which 
he had been banwhed This subject lias 
been dramatized ba N Tee (1070) and 
John II Pnv no, under the title of fit ulus 
or 2ho I all of faiqutn (1820) Alficri 
has an Italian tragedj on the same sub- 
ject In french w c hn\ e the tragedies of 
Arnault (1702) and Ponsard (18J 1) (Seo 
LtCItl Til) 

Tlio elder hnn on one occasion con«ented to nppc.Tr nt 
Hie Gto*sow Theatre for hLs tons benefit. Tlie phy 
cho cn was Baynes /In/ us In which tbe father took tha 
part of flrutu?“ and Llrarlej hran that of Titus." The 
audience mt ittfTus- d In tears during the pathetic Inter 
i lew till Brutus'* falls on Iho neck of Tit ui ex 
da fining in tv hunt of u^ciiy kmbraco thy wretched 
father l when the whole Uouwj broke forth Into t*e tls of 
op probation Edmund hcan then vhl iK?re 1 In hi? win a 
car Charlie are dolus tho trick — V C 1 uiulU 
r*j r ientutire Acton 4»G. 

Jitiuus lit ulus So Tames Ljnch Filz- 
Stephcn 1ms been called, because (like tbe 
first consul of Rome) he condemned his 
own son to death for murder, and to 
prevent a rescue caused hnn to he exe- 
cuted from the w indow of Ins on n house 
mGalwaj (1193) 

The Spanish Brutus , Alfonso Perez de 
Guzman, governor of '1 arifa in 1203 , 
Here he was besieged bv flic infant don 
Juan, who had revolted against Ins 
brother, ling Sancho IV, and liming 
Guzman’s son in his power, threatened to 
kill him unices '1 arifa was given tip to 
him Guzman replied, "Sooner than be 
guiltv of such trcisou I will lend Juan 
a dagger to slnv mv son and so 
Faving tos'ed his dagger over the wall 
Sad to sav, Joan took the dagger, and 
assassinated tho v oung man there ana 
then (1258-1309) 

Pi ulus {’\rarcus), said to be the son of 
Jultvis Caz-nr bj Scmlm 

Brutus tr~.UtnI Land 
Smith d Julius Catar 

FliTVcLpwvrc 2 Jlrnrj I / r cl Ic cv. I {Ual). 

Ibis Ilrutns is introduced bv Shake- 
speare m his tragedj of Julius Ccnsiti , 
and the poet endows him with even 
nimlitv of a true patriot He loved 
Cesar much, but lie loved Rome more 

John V hemb’e eccms to mo always to flay best tTiovj 
rlutractcrs In nblcb tl cro Is n prea jinltiaUng tlnprc of 
•owe over master! uk in. don The patrician pride of 

CorloLanu- ** the stoicism of 1 Lrutn the Tcbctncnm 
of Hot? par " mark the da-4 of cLarac ers 1 mean —-Mr 
Vi Scott. 

- r o nre told that Edmund Kean 

Brutus never nj>- 
hie distance of the learned 

and majMtlc Kemble, 

Bi ulus £t (it, Bi utc Shakespeare, 

on the authoritj of Suetonius, puts thes? 
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BUCKLAW 


words into the mouth of Csesar when 
Brutus stubbed him Shakespeare's drama 
ai ns written in 1G07, and probably he had 
seen The True Ttagcdy of Richard duke 
ot Toik (1G00), where these words occur, 
But e\cn before that dnte H Stephens 
had said 

Jnlc Cesar quancl H nt qne Brutusnussl estolt de cox 
q>ii luj- tlrleut dca coups d c^pce luy dit, Kat xy tecnonf 
c c«t A dire Et to/ mon fils en cs tu ausst— Deux 

Ijfaf du \oveau Lany /Yane(I5S3) 

Brutus and Cicero Cicero says 
“Ciesnre interfccto, statim, cmentum alte 
c\tollens SI Brutus pugionem Ciceron- 
ein nominatim exclamavit, ntque ci re- 
cuperntam libertatem est gratulntus " — 
RAil pp u 12 

When Brutus rose 

Hefulsent from the stroke of Crcsar s fate 

t i —a j 

C 

A 

ii n L 

Bryce’s Day (St), Nor ember 13 
On St Bn ce s Day, 1002, Ethelrcd earned 
nil the Danes in the kingdom to be 
sccretlj murdered in one night 

In one night the throats of all the Danish euL 

Drayton / olyvlblon xli (1613) 

Bry’done ( Hlspcth ) or Glendmnmg, 
widow of Snnon Glendinning, of the 
Toner of GIcndearg — Sir W Scott, lhe 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 

Bubas'tis, the Dian'a of Ega ptian 
in) thology She was the daughter of 
Isis and sister of Ilorus 

Bubenbui g (Sir Adrian dc), a veteran 
knight of Berne — Sir W Scott, -dime of 
Oaerstem (time, Edward IV ) 

Bucca, goblin of the wind in Celtic 
matholog), and supposed be the ancient 
inhabitants of Cornwall to foretell slnp- 
w reck 

Bueen'taur, the Venetian State 
gaRc) used b) the doge when he went 
“to wed the Adnatic ” In classic 
in\ thology the bucentaur was half man 
nnd half ox 

Buceph/alos (“hull-headed"), the 
name of Alexander's horse, which cost 
£3500 It knelt down when Alexander 
mounted, and w as 30 3 ears old at its 
death Alexander built a city called 
Buccphnla in its memor) 

The Pet sian Bucvphalos, Shibdiz, the 
famous charger of Chosroes Pnrviz 

Buck'et (Mr), n shrewd detective 
officer, who cleverh discovers that Hor- 
tensc, the Trench maid-sen ant of lad) 
Dedlock, was the murderer of Sir 'i ul- I 


kinghorn, nnd not lad) Dedlocu who was 
charged with the deed b) Hortense — C 
Dickens, Bleak House (1853) 

Buckingham (Henry de Stafford 
duke of), fnvountc of Richard III , by 
whom he was beheaded in 1483 This is 
the duke that Sack ville met in the realms 
of Pluto, and whose “complaynt” is 
given m the Induction of A Murour for 
Magistraytes (1557) 

Buckingham (George Tdhers first duke 
of), the profligate favourite of James I , 
who called him “Stecme” from his 
beaut), a pot corruption of Stephen, 
whose face at mnrt)rdom was “as the 
face of an angel ” This was the duke 
who was assassinated by Fenton (1592- 
1G28) lie is introduced b) sir W Scott 
m The F 01 times of Nigel 

Buckingham (George Tdhers duke of) 
son of the preceding, and favourite of 
Charles II He made the “whole bod) 
of vice his studi ,”nnd his name furnishes 
the third letter of the famous anagram 
“ Cauau ” This was the duke who w rote 
The Reheaisal (qv) He is introduced 
by sir W Scott in Pcvcnt of the Peak, and 
by Dr) den in Absalom and Achdophcl, 
where he is called “ Zimn ” He died 
wrctchedl) in the house of one of lus 
tenants m 5 orkshire (1G27-1GS8) 

III the worst Inn s won* room with mnt Inlf hunt* 
The floor of phister ami the w-Uls of 
On once a flock bed hut repaired with straw 
1th tape tied curtains ucicr meant to draw 
Treat \ Uliers lies— alas how changed from him — 
Tint life of pleasure, ami tlntsout of whim 

Tope Moral Etsayx III 

Buckingham (Mary duchess of), intro- 
duced ha sir IV Scott in rcvcid of the 
Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Bueklaw (The laird of), afterwards 
laird of Gmnngton His name wa 3 
Frank Ha)ston Ltic\ Ashton plights 
her troth to Tdgar master of Raiens- 
wood, and thei exchange lo\ c-tokcns at 
the Mermaids Fountain , hut her father, 
sirVilliam A'hton, from pecunian Mew s, 
promises her In marriage to the laird of 
Buckhiw, nnd ns she signs the articles 
EdgnT suddenly appears nt the castle 
They return to each other their loife- 
tokens, nnd Lucv is married to the laird , 
hut on the wedding night the bridegroom 
is found dangerous!) wounded m the 
bridal chamber, and the bride hidden in 
the chimne) -corner insane Lucy dies 
in con\ ulsions, but Bueklaw recoicrs and 
goes abroad — -Sir V Scott, The Bi ids of 
Lammermoor (tunc, William Hi ) 


BCGKLE 
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BULL-DOG 


Buckle (Put ™to) pi t into pawn at 
the rate of 40 per cent interest 

Burble ( To tall j, to talk about nnr- 
Tiage 

1 toot a terl to itlnrer xho tolled heckle to rrc. wJ 
the gW on the other sua loih — * ira * 

BucMers-bury (London!, so called 
from one Buckle, a grocer (Old and A cu 
London) In the reign of Elizabeth and 
Ion" afterwards Bncklcrsbun was chiefly 
inhabited In druggists, who sold green 
nnd dned herbs Hence Folstaff ears to 
Mrs Ford, he could not assume the nays 
of those “ lisping hawthorn buds [t c 
young fops ] , who smell like Bucklcrs- 
bun in simple - 1 me ” — Shakespeare, 
Merry lVtres oj Windsor, net 111 sc 3 
(1601) 

Bade Lighten light dc\ lsed hr Mr 
Gumev of Bude, in Cornwall Intense 
light is obtained bv supplvtng the burner 
with an abundant stream of oxtgen 
The pnnciple of the Argand lamp is also 
a free supply* of oxtgcn Gurney’s in- 
tention is too expensne to be of genera! 
sen ice, but an intense light is obtained 
bv reflectors and refractors called Unde 
lights, although they wholh differ in 
principle from Gurnet 's invention 

Buffoon (The Puljnl) Hugh Peters 
is so called ha Dugdalc (1599-1660) 

Bug Jar gal, a negro, passionuteh in 
lore with a uhitc aiornan, but tempering 
tbeuildcot passion with the deepest re- 
spect —Victor Hugo, Bug Jargal (a 
novel) 

Bulbul, a nightingale, ana singer of 
ditties When, m The I'nnccss (ba 
Tennyson), the pnnee, disguised ns a 
aroman, enters nth his two friends 
(similarly disguised) into the college to 
avhich no man nas admitted, he smgs, 
and the princess, suspecting the fraud, 
says to him, “Not for thee, 0 bulbul, ana 
ro-e of Guh stan shall burst her aeil,” t c 
ai S u D ° Cr ’ r> oppose that ana aa omnn 

wiU be taken in ba snch a fiimsa deceit " 
lhe bulbul loved the rose, nnd Guli«tnn 

‘„^ ra I n of T0SCS ” The pnnee 
J'Jj bulbul, the college aaas Gulisfan, 

Z to P n QCCSS thc r0sc sought.— 1 enna l 
Eon, -Inc Princess, iv 

lbul ' 3a:e ' z J a B the tailing bird, 
voicli was joined in singing b} nil tlie 
Bong-birds m the neighbourhood (See 

Lied l—Araluun Wights (“The 
Ti o Sisters," the last store) 1 

Bobs, m other of Egyp'tns of 'flicsraly 


E"a plus entertained a cntntml love for 
Timandm, the mother of laeoph ron, and 
Neophron was guilla of a similar passion 
for Bnhs Jupiter changed F gy pma and 
Neophron into a ultimo-, Bubs into n duck, 
ana Timandm into a spnrrov-lmwh — 
Classic Mythology 

Bull (John), the English nation per- 
sonified, and hence ana typical English- 
man 

Hall In lie mala xu an lujnert plain -dunlin): itUa-r 
tbolerlr, bold. and -ut a rrrj- Inconstant t-mper lie 
Ureadri m l aU UTtUlietiu J/r J. tHter at l-'etJircrl 
stnde (all-Man or cnd^l plae but then h» vra ye*r t 
to quarrel ari h his bef frlcr-ds. rredaUr if Uur pre 
tended toporenr bin. It )n Ban -rd Hm j«i mUit 
lead him as a chM, Johns temper depended itrj n, icl, 
coon the air. hL< rp Irits rots srd fell xl h tie srnUier 
plas. He x?j quia, am) u-dn oad Iwin-r xrii I nt 
no man alke arts more Carrie a tn lortlnz Into htj 
nee omj U. nor more chea cd by jenner*. op?*™ 1 " w 
smanti Nomrui kept *Utt«r hers-, m ipcntMi 
tnoarp mere scncnTtU)* — Cl>nj> S 

(The subject of (his History is (he 
“ Spanish Succc^ion ” in the reigns of 
Louis \JV and queen Anne ) 

Mrs Bid', queen Anne, “\en apt to be 
choleric ” On hearing that Philip Baboon 
(I’hdtppc due <T Anjou) was to si, creed to 
lord tstrutl’s estates (1 c th Spanish 
throne), she said to John Bull 

\ ou sot. yew lo-tter ta.«-b«^v*inrd Urmis rprri! 
pctir Uce at b ) Lirt?i nirc^Ins. cr puppet ncirtr 

mindlnc me nor nr mnirnus fun Or JXm t *fu b r 
Wjvr VnJ S rn t ffAr Hn? </ */«3fnJ Irts bmviVe ! f* 
Lrcrln at Lewt* I^Oxxrn 9 fwin nirwr 11 1 1 «* ukia 

It * Uj rtn-i I HI ifU nr irhift U' / rt 1 il l«t iC 
UK-J.'’— CJ>.Tp *4. 

John Bull's Mother, the Church of 
Togland 

John lead a mo'fc'T xbrnn t e 1 mg and hanotmed n 
tre-relr a dircniet fare n!»-r (n»l^i' , u!n'ed ct-n’t 
o'd Kenll-xom jt cTer Uic,L Pit ira, nat e t-T tn,i 
mm -nSntd Itn-.aplnt aen'dlra jade, dnn 

«nr rills jonr er rduct on U,r eonL-wy ,l^> vai ct 
a mec« u rit and pa* the h-sl coml-aeUnn lit n 
the word, and artl e, of her neJdU rpn ft-iePL-r 
wore a ran hi-eh-ad t*oJ, no- hklt rrawn-1 1. 1 : 
SheHiimrJ to patch trj paint j-t ,V l >v-J cean’lne 
y,e naano I«j p-a eel Li 1 a l-l a, Ivor lathe 
due. mean lx wren one of ynnr a n c,. rd cajtnhts p’er-, cr 
t an allir ard 1 our ID m-nar-ed era am * Men pate i a 
rraan) lo the cuamaan rul« M eJrDltp — p M li. j 

John Bull's Sitter Pig, the Scotch, tn 
love with Jack (Cufvm) 

John had a shier a ic„r ph! tl-a* ha t Ix-n revM 
on ovnnral ami unter and lad td ,n a parrel apo-t 1 
to the norb trial JJtrtmer til, q-,^ V„ 0 

lcroliardxco,mlmi!on ieshal inlrcl «r-r ,.:j 
1 umoim an 1 eura!-d nnUpaUde, a',e vouid til ,t 0 , 
tie round of an orsan and pet dance and fil h , h i: 

c'uii u s 0 (i?n r ‘''~ I,r AttB!too ' * ' mh 

Bulls, ludicrous blunders 

" yi " U “>•-»«)»• 
? ,eo V h ,OT ' M " »'»1 aflitm Ul* 

* ! ilifcon AjxMiw forinretyrrftuvt HtLj 

-■ Bull-dog, rou b h iron 
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Bull-dogs, the tw o servants of ft 
mmersitj proctor, who follow him in his 
rounds to assist him m apprehending 
students who arc violating the unnersity 
statutes, such ns nppennng in the streets 
after dinner w ithoi t cap and gown, etc 

Bullamy, porter of the “Anglo- 
Bengalce Disinterested Loan and Life 
Insurance Compnm ” An imposing 
personage, whose dignity resided chiefly 
in the great expanse of his red waistcoat 
Respectability and w ell-to-doedness were 
expressed m that garment — C Dickens, 
Martin Chuzzlcwit (1844) 

Bullcalf (Peter), of the Green, who 
was pricked for a recruit m the army of 
sir John Fnlstnff He promised Bardolph 
“ four Harrj’ ten-shillings in French 
crowns” if he would stand his friend, 
and when sir John was informed thereof, 
he said to Bullcalf, “ I w ill none of j ou ” 
Justice Shallow remonstrated, but Fnlstaff 
exclaimed, “Will jou tell me, Mnster 
Shallow, how to choose a man ? Care I 
for the limb, the thews, the stature 3 
Giae me the spirit, Mnster Shallow 
Shakespeare, 2 Hairy IV act m se 2 
(1598) 

Bullet-Head (The Great), George 
Cadoudal, leader of the Chounns (17GU- 
1801) 

Bull'segg (Mr ), laird of Killnn- 
cureit, a friend of the baron of Brndw ar- 
dine — Sir W Scott, Wavcrlcy (time, 
George II ) 

Bulmer (Valentine), titular earl of 
Ltherington, manned to Clara Mow braj 

Mrs Ann Bulmer, mother of Valen- 
tine, married to the earl of Ethenngton 
during the life-time of his countess , 
hence his wife m higanij — Sir W Scott, 
St Honan’s Well (time, George III ) 

Bum/ble, beadle of the workhouse 
where Olir er Twist was born and brought 
up A stout, consequential, hard- 
hearted, fussr official, w ith mighty ideas 
of his own importance This character 
has giren to the language the word 
bumbledom, the officious arrogance and 
bumptious conceit of a parish nuthontj 
or petty dignitari After marriage, the 
high and mighti beadle was sadl} hen- 
pecked and reduced to a Jerry Sneak — 
C Dickens, Oliver Twist (1837) 

Bumbledom, pansh-dom, the pndfe 
ol parish digniti , the arrogance of parish 
authority, the might mesa of parish 


officers From Bumble, the beadle, in 
Dickens’s Oliver Tunst (1837) 

BumTouet, a shepherd He pro- 
poses to Gruh’bmol that they should 
repair to a certain hut and sing “ Gillinn 
of Crojdon,” “Patient Grissel,” “Cast 
awaj CarCj)’ “ Over the Hills,” and so on , 
but being told that Blouzelmda was dead, 
he sings a dirge, and Grubbmol joins 
him 

Thus railed the louts In melancholy strain 
TUI bonny Suran sped ncrox_ the plain 
They seized the lass In npron clean army ed 
And to the flle house forced the willing maid 
In ale and lasses they forgot their cares 
And Susan Blonzelinda s loss repairs. 

Gay I\xstoral v (1714) 

(An imitation of Virgil’s Eel v 
“ Daphnis ”) 

Bumper (Sn Harry), a convn i'll 
fnend of Charles Surface He sings the 
popular song, beginning — 

Ilere s to the maiden of bashful fifteen 
Here s to the widow of fifty etc 

Sheridan School for Scandal (1777) 

Bunce (Jacl), alias Frederick Alta- 
mont, a ci-decant actor, one of the crew 
of the pirate ycsscl — Sir W Scott, The 
Pirate (time, William III ) 

Bunch (Mother), an alewife, men- 
tioned 1>> Dekker in Ins drama called 
Satiromastix (1G02) In 1G04 was pub- 
lished PasnuiPs Jests, mixed with Mother 
Bunch’s Merriments 

There nre a senes of “ Fairy Talcs " 
called Mother Bunch's Fan y Talcs 

Bunch (Mother), the supposed pos 
sessor of a “cabinet broken open” and 
revealing “ rare secrets of Art and 
Nature,” such ns love-spells (17G0) 

Bun'cle, messenger to the earl of 
Dougins — Sir W Scott, Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henri IV ) 

Bun'cle (John), “a prodigious hand at 
matnmonv, dninitj, a song, and a 
peck” He married seien wnes, and 
lo=t all in the flower of their age For 
tw o or three dni s after the death of o 
w ife he w ns inconsolable, but soon became 
resigned to his loss, which he repaired hj 
mnrr) mg again — Thos Amorj, The Life, 
etc , of John Bimcle, Esq 

Bundahnda, the bcnu-idenl of ob- 
scunti 

Transformed from ft princess to a peasant from beauty 
lo u 0 !fncss, from polish to rusticity from light to dirk 
ness from rin angel of light to an Imp of hell from 
fragrance to 111 ravonr from elegance to rudeness, from 
Aurora In full brilliancy to Bumbdln la In deep obscurity 
— Cerrcmtcs, Loh Qnfcrofc II 1L 13 (1616). 
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Bundle, Hie gardener, father of 
Wjlclmi'na, and fnend of Tom Tug tlic 
waterman no is a plain, honest man, 
but greatlj in awe of his wife, who nags 
at him from morning till night 

J rrs Bundle, a vulgar Mrs Malaprop, 
and a termagant “ Everything must be 
her w.n\ or there s no getting an> pence ” 
She grcatlj frequented the minor the- 
atres, and acquired notions of sentimental 
romance She told Wilelminn, if she 
refused to mam Robin 

111 dirinftcrlt yon from any share in the blood of my 
funny the Gre^rm uid yon may creep through life with 
the dirty plUful mean paltry low ill bred notions 
which you have psitiicred from [your father's] family the 
EunAlts 0 DIbdhi The TYotcrrvin (1//4) 

Bvm'gay (Friar), one of the friars in 
a corned} b> Robert Green, entitled Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay Both the 
friars are conjurors, and the piece con- 
cludes with one of their pupils being 
earned off to the infernal regions on the 
Inch of one of friar Bacon’s demons 
(1591) 

Bungen [ Bung-n ], the street m 
ITamelin down which the pied piper 
Bunting led the rats into the m er T\ cser 
and the children into a cave m the moun- 
tain Kojipcnberg No music of ana Lind 
is permitted to be plnj ed m this street 

Bungey (Friar), personification of 
the charlatan of science m the fifteenth 
centur} 

*** In The Last of the Barons, by lord 
L}tton, fnar Bungey is an historical 
character, and is said to hn\e “raised 
mists and vapours,” which befriended 
Edward IY at the battle of Barnet 

Buns’by (Captain John or Jack), 
owner of the Cautious Clara Captain 
Cuttle considered him “a philosopher, 
and quite nn oracle ” Captain Bunsby 
had one “stationary and one revolving 
e\e," a rery red face, and was extremely 
taciturn The captain was entrapped by 
Mrs McStmger (the termagant landlady 
of lus friend captain Cuttle) into marn - 
mg her— C Dickens, Dombcy and ion 


Bunting, the pied piper of Hnm'elin 
He was so called from his dress 


To blov the pip- hi, lip, be Trrinklcd 
Anl preen and blue his slrarp eyes twinkled 
Ana ere three notes his pipe had ottered 
Oot o t the houses Tats came Uimbling— 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, hrmmy rats, 

I nnrn nL, Mark rats, prey rats, tawny rats. 

And Step by step Uicy followed him dancios 
TUI they cam to the rtrer We^r 

H Erosmlng, 

Bur (John), the sen ant of Job Thon 


berry, the brazier of Penzance Brusque 
in his manners, but most devotedly 
attached to his master, by whom he was 
taken from the workhouse John Bur 
kept his master’s “books” for twenty- 
two years with the utmost fidelity — G 
Colman, jun , John Bull (1805) 

Bullion (i c Henri IY of Fiance) 
He is betrothed to Pordclis (France), 
who has been ent’ced from him by Grm- 
torto (rebellion) Being assailed on all 
sides by a rabble ront, tordelis is earned 
off b} “hellrnke hounds” The rabble 
batter Burbon’s shield (protestantisin'), 
nnd compel him to throw it away Sir 
Ar’tegal {right or justice) rescues the 
“recreant knight” from the mob, but 
blames him for his nnkmghtl} folly in 
throw mg awav bis shield (of faith) 
Talus (the executive) beats off the hell- 
hounds, gets possession of the lad}, and 
though she flouts Burbon, he catches her 
up upon his steed and Tides off with her 
— Spenser, Faery Queen, \ 11 (159C) 

Burchell (Mr ), alias sir William 
Thornhill, about 30 jears of age 
When Dr Pnmrose, the vicar of Wake- 
field, loses £1400, Mr Burchell presents 
himself as a broken-dowm gentleman, 
nnd the doctor offers him his purse 
He turned lus back on the tw o flash ladies 
who talked of their high-life doings, and 
cned “Fudge’” nfter all their boastings 
nnd remarks Mr Burchell twice rescued 
Sophia Primrose, and ultimately marned 
her — Goldsmith, l'icar of Wakefield 
(170o) 

Burgundy (Charles the Bold , dulc 
of), introduced b} sir W Scott in Quentin 
Durward and in Anne of Geicrstem The 
latter noiel contains the duke’s defeat at 
Nanc} ', and his death (time, Edward IV ) 

Bu'ndan’s Ass A man of inde- 
cision is so called from the h} pothetical 
ass of Bundan, the scholastic Bu- 
ndnn maintained that “if an ass could 
be placed between two haj -stacks in such 
a w ay that its choice was evenly balanced 
between them, it would starve to death, 
for there would he no motive whs he 
should choose the one and reject the 
other ” 

Burleigh (William Cecil, lotd), lord 
treasurer to queen Elizabeth (1520-1598), 
introduced by sir W Scott in his his- 
torical no\cl called Kcnihcorth (time, 
Elizabeth) 

He is one of the principal characters 
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m The Earl of Essex, ft Iragedj bj Ilenrv 
Jones (1745) 

Burleigh (Lord), a parliamentary leader, 
in The Legend of Montrose, a novel bj sir 
W Scott (time, Charles I ) 

A lord Burleigh shale of the head, a 
great deal meant by a look or movement, 
though little or nothing is said Puff, 
in his tmgedy of the “ Spanish Armada,” 
introduces lord Burleigh, “who has the 
affairs of the whole nation in his head, 
nnd has no time to talk but his lord- 
ship comes on the stage nnd shakes Ins 
head, bj which he means far more than 
words could utter Puff savs 

\\ by by that shake of tho bend be pave you to 
understand that even they had more Justice In 

their cause and wLdom In their measures yet If there 
vu not n greater spirit ehown on the part of the people 
the country would at last fall a sacrifice to the horille 
ambition of tho Spanish monarchy 

Sneer Did he mean nil that by shaking hb bead! 

I itiT Every word of It — Sheridan The Critic IL 1 
(1"75) 

The original lord Burleigh ** was Irish Moody fl"2S- 
1S13J. — Comhlll Magazine (1SC7J 

Burlesque Poetry (Father of), 
Ilippo'nax of Ephesus (si-cth ccnturv 
DC] 

Burlong, a giant, whose lcg= sir 
Trv 'amour cut off — Romance of Sir Try- 
amour 

Burn Daylight (TEe), we waste 
time (in talk instead of action) — Shake- 
speare, Men ij IEu« of Windsor, act u 
sc J (1601) 

Burnt* ill, Ilenrj do I ondres, arch- 
bishop of Dublin and lord justice of 
Ireland, in the reign of Ilenrv III It 
is said that he fraudulently burnt nil the 
“bills” or instruments bv which the 
tenants of the archbishopric held their 
estates 

Burning Crown Regicides si ere 
at one time punished b> basing a crosvn 
of red-hot iron placed on their head 

He was adjudged 

To Imre Ids bead scared with a burning crown. 

Author unknown Tragedy of Mojman (1631). 

Burns of Prance (The), Jasmin, 
a barber of Gascony Louis Philippe 
presented to him a gold svatch and chain, 
and the duke of Orleans an emerald ring 

Bur'ns, an honest lord, favourite of 
the great-duke of Moscovin — Beaumont 
nnd Fletcher, The Loyal Subject (1618) 

Busby (A), a low conical bearskin 
hat ssorn bs certain British soluntcers 

Busby Wig (A) a punning svno- 
tltm of a “ buzzwig,” the joke being a 


reference to Dr Busbs of Westminster 
School, who nescr wore a wig, but onls 
a skull-cap 

Business To-morrow is what 
Arcbias, one of the Spartan polcmarehs 
m Athens, said, sshen a letter ssas handed 
to him respecting the insurrection of 
Pelopldas He v, as at a banquet at the 
time, and thrust the letter under his 
cushion, but Pclopidns, with his 400 
insurgents, rushed into the room durirg 
the feast, nnd slew both Archins nnd the 
rest of the Spartan officers 

Bu'sirane (3 syl ), an enchanter who 
bound Am'oret by the waist to a brazen 
pillar, and, piercing her with a dart, 
u rote magic characters with the dropping 
blood, “all for to make her lo\c him " 
A\ hen Brit’omnrt approached, the en- 
chanter started up, and, running to 
Amoret, was about to plunge a knife 
into her heart , but Bntomart intercepted 
the blow, o\ erpow ered the enchanter, 
compelled him to “reverse his charms,” 
and then bound him fast with his own 
chain —Spenser, Faery Queen, m 1 1, 
12 (1500) 

Busi'ns, king of Egv pt, was told bv 
a foreigner that the long drought of nine 
a ears would cease when the gods of the 
coantra were mollified ha human sacri- 
fice “ So be it,” said tlie king, nnd 
ordered the man himself to be offered 
as the victim — llcrod n 59-61 

Txs said that Egypt for nine years was dry , 

Nor MIe did flouds nor heaven did rain supply 

A foreigner at length Informed the king 

T- ' *•*“ “‘bring. 

v u i j love 1. 

Busi’ns, supposed bj Milton to be the 
Phnrnoh drowned in the Red Sen 

Hath teied the Ped Sea const whose wa\cs oertli re w 

Ltislris and his Jlemphian chivalry 

’Milton raradixe Los* L 30o (1G63) 

Bus'ne (2 si/1 ) So the gipsies cal 
all who do not belong to their race 

The gold or the Busnfi glre me her gold. 

Longfellow The Spanish Student 

Busqueue (Lord), plaintiff in the 
great Pantagruchan lawsuit known as 
“ lord Busquene r lord Suckfist,” in 
aa Inch the parties concerned pleaded for 
themsela cs I ord Busqueue stated Ins 
grievance and spoke so ienmedh nnd nl 
such length that no one understood one 
word about the matter, then lord Suckfist 
replied, and the bench declared “ 11 e 

I have not understood one iota of the 
defence” Pnntag'rnel, howcaer, gave 
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Byron’s song is Miss Chaworth Both 
Miss Chaworth and lord Byron were 
wards of Mr White Miss Chav, orth 
marned John Musters, and lord Byron 
married Miss Milbankc of Durham , both 
equally unhappy 

I hive n passion for the name of “ Mary * 

For once It was a magic name to me 

Byron Von Juan v 4 (IS 0). 

Byron and Teresa G-meeioli. 
Tins Indy was the wife of count Guiccioh, 
an old onn, but very nch Moore says 
that Byron “ never lo\ ed but once, till lie 
lo\ ed Teresa ” 

Byron and tlie Edinburgh Re- 
view It w as Jeffrey and not Brougham 
who wrote tho article which provoked the 
poet’s reply 


C 

C (in Notes and Queries'), the Right 
Hon John Wilson Crohor 

Caa'ba (A(), the shrine of Mecca, 
said by the Arabs to be built by Abra- 
ham on the exact spot of the tabernacle 
ict down from hcaitn at the prayer of 
repentant Adam Adam had been a 
wanderer for 200 years, and here received 
pardon 

The black stone, according to one tra- 
dition, was once white, but was turned 
black by the kisses of sinners It is “a 
petrified nngel ” 

According to another tradition, this 
stone was gi\ en to iBlimael by the nngel 
Gabriel, and Abraham assisted his son to 
insert it in the wall of the shrine 

Cabal, an anagram of a ministry 
formed by Charles II in 1G70, and con- 
sisting of Cflifford], A[shlcy], B[uck- 
mgham], Aldington], X,[auderdale] 

Caeafo'go, a rich, drunken usurer, 
stumpy ana fat, choleric, a coward, and 
a bully He fancies money will buy 
ei erything and every one — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Pule a 'Wife and Have a 
Wife (1G40) 

Cacur'giis, the fool or domestic 
yester of Misog'onus Cncurgus is a 
rustic simpleton and cunning mischief- 
maker — Thomas Rychardcs, Misogonus 
(the third English comedv, 15G0) 

Cp’cus, a giant who lived in a cave 


on mount Av'eAtifle (3 st/l ) When 
llcrculfis came to Italy with the oxen 
which he had taken from GePyon ot 
Spam, Cacus Btole part of the Herd, hi t 
dragged the animals by their tails into 
his ca\ e, that it might be supposed the\ 
had come out of it 

U ho falls Into slips It Is equally clear they were lntm- 
duccd by blm on purpose to confuse like Cnctu the 
traces or bis retreat —Lncyc Brit Art _ Romance " 

Cad, a low-born, vulgar fellow 4 
cadie m Scotland was a carrier of a 
sedan-chair 

AU Edinburgh men and bojs know tint when eedan 
chairs were dl continued the old cndlcs sank Into 
ruinous poverty and became synonymous with rough*. 
Tho word was brought to London by James Hannay who 
frequently used It— M. Trlngle 

*** M Pringle assures us that tlie 
word came from Turl cy 

Cade'nus (3 sifl ), dean Swift The 
word is simply dc-ca-nus (“a dean”), 
with the first two syllables transposed 
( ca-de-nus ) “ Vanessa ” is Miss Esther 
Vanliomngh, a young lady who fell in 
lo\o with Swift, and proposed marriage 
The dean’s reply is gnen in the poem 
entitled Cadcnus and Vanessa [i c Yan- 
Estlicr] 

Caduceus, the wand of Mercun 
Tho “ post of Mercury ” means the office 
of a pimp, and to “ bear the caduceus ” 
means to exercise the functions of a 
pimp 

I did not think tho post of Mercury In chief quite ro 
honourable ns it ua* called mid I reached to nbnu 
don tho Caducous for ever — Lesnge GU Lias xii. 3 4 
U71G) 

Cadur'ci, the people of Aqmfa'ma 

Cad’wal An ir’agns, son of Ca m'- 
belmc, was so called while he lned in 
the woods with Bela’rius, who called 
himself Morgan, and whom Cadwal sup- 
posed to he his father — Shakespeare, 
Cymbclmc (1G05) 

Cadwallader, called by Bede (1 
sijl ) blidwalda, son of Cadwalla king 
of Wales Being compelled by pesti- 
lence and famine to lea\o Britain, he 
went to Armorica After the plague 
ceased lie went to Rome, where, in G89, 
he was baptized, and reccned the name 
of Peter, but died very soon aftenvards 

Cadwallader that drare [sn/fad] to tho Arraoric shore 
Drayton Poii/otblon lx (1C12) 

Cadwallader, the misanthrope m Smol- 
lett’s Peregrine Pickle (17ol) 

CadwaU'on, son of the blinded 
Cyne’thn Both fntner and son accom- 
panied pnnee Madoc to Aorth America 
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in the twelfth, centurj — Southey, Modoc 
(1805) 

Cadical'lon, the favourite bard of 
prince Gwenuyn He entered the ser- 
ucc of sir Hugo dc Lacj , disguised, under 
the assumed mine of Kennult Yidnl — > 
Sir W Scott, The Betrothed (time, 
Henri II ) 

Cffi’cias, the north-west wind Ar- 
gc^tCs is the north-east, and Bo'rens the 
lull north 

Boreas find CrecLis and Argotes loud 
rend the wood « and sen upturn 
Milton Paradise Lo * % 6?p etc. (lGt>3) 

Csslesti'na, the bride of sir 'Walter 
lerill The king commanded sir Wnlter 
to bring his bride to court on the night 
of her marriage Her father, to sale 
her honour, gaic her a mixture supposed 
to he poison, hut in renlitj it w as onlj a 
sleeping draught In due tunc the bride 
recoiered, to the amusement of the king 
and delight of her husoand — 1 h Dekhcr, 
Satiro-mastix (1G02) 

Cto'nous [&■ nucc] was bom of the 
female sev, mid was onginnil) called 
Camis Yam of her lieauti, she rejected 
all lovers, but was one day surprised b\ 
Neptune, who offered her uoloncc, 
changed her se-v, comcrted her name to 
Ceneus, and gave her (or rather him) the 
gift of being m\ ulnerablc In the wars 
of the Lap'itluc, Ceneus offended Jupiter, 
and was overwhelmed under a pile of 
wood, hut came forth comcrted into a 
3 ellow bird /Yncas found Ceneus in the 
infernal regions restored to the feminine 
eex The order is imerted hi sir John 
Hanes 

And lure- in, Cmcuj mado nt flrrt n man 
And then a iroman Uicn a man ngnln 

OrcArllra etc ( 1 S 15 J 


Ctesai, said to be a Punic w ord 
meaning “an elephant,” “Quhd nwis 
cjus m Africa manu propria occldit 
elephantem” (Plin Hist vm 7) There 
arc old coins stamped on the one side 
with DIYUS JULIUS, the rc\crsc hm- 
m S hJr Qlt ititii an elephant, in allu- 
sion to the African original 

^cu I ^o T veUl^ 0 ^t^ :W ril Ce ^ r3 ,' I, ? t • no,,on ' l ' mn ' era 
SE 1 f5S-nww ' 1 " de P f 1 ,,<w r ‘ l " l =' llnnia 

Ceesar (Cams Julius) 

Somewhere lie read but where 1 forg^hc eoiUd die 

Rt °> e "mo writing Mr 
th*?,}?. In a lime llrrim, m-i-c 

C!aUn£ " ani 1 * w,lk '•« 'rn, rl 0 ht wb i, 


Twice iras lie mnrleil before he £0 nnd mnn* (Imec 
niter 

Bit/Ies ^0 bo fonght and n thousand cities be con 
quered , 

But wns (Unlly rtnbbei by liU friend tho ontor Brutus 
Lon$felJow Court i'i Ip of Miles blandish 1L 

(Longfellow refers to Plinj, an 25, 
where he snj s that Osar “ could cmplo\ , 
.at one and the same time, Ins cars lo 
listen, lus e\es to read, his hand to write, 
nnd Ins tongue to dictate " lie is Saul 
to lia\ c conquered 300 nations , to ha\ c 
taken 800 cities, to }i no slam m battle i 
million men, and to bai o defeated three 
millions See below, Casai's IVors ) 
Cccsar and his Fortune Plntarcli saj s 
tliat Crcsar told the captain of the vessel 
m which he sailed that no harm could 
come to Ins ship, for that he had “ Ca.snr 
and his fortune w ith lnm " 

Now run I like tint p“oud Insulting ship 
Which Cn Yir nnd bit fortune b*ire at once 
filinbcJjtcare 1 Huirp rj nctLtc .2 pSSOj 

CtC'cn *(ivls I ns Commentaries Once 
when Julius Cxsnr was m danger of 
being upset into the sea b 3 the overload- 
ing of a boat, he swain to the nearest 
ship, with his book of Commentaries in 
his hand — Suetonius 

Casar $ ]Yai s ’J lie cnrnngo occa- 
sioned bj the wars of Cicsnr is usunll) 
estimated at a million fighting men He 
won 320 triumphs, and fought 500 bat- 
tles See nbov c, C t s vit (Cams Julius) 

What million, illcwl lint Ccmr might I* prat I 
Campbell She Pteamrei ef Hope IL (T'iO) 

Civ'ai \j Famous Despatch, 11 Yem, v idi, 
Mu," written to flic senate to announce 
Ins overthrow of PharnncCs king of 
Pontus Tins “hop, skip, nnd a jump" 
was, however, the work of three dajs 
Ctcsar's Death Both Chaucer nnd 
Shakespeare sa> that JuliUs Ctesnr was 
killed in the enpitoj Thus Polonms saas 
to Hamlet, “1 did enact Julius Cicsar, 

I was killed i’ the cnpitol” (Hamlet, act 
m sc 2) And Chaucer saj s 

Tbb Jullui to U16 cap] fold went e 
Aim! Jn the cnpltolc -won him bento 
TliliWifi llruiuj nml his other poon 
And slicked him with hodckim anon 
Canterbury Talcs ( Tlic Mouk a Tale ” J3S3) 

Plutarch cvprcsslj tells us he was 
/ , ln ^‘"P 0 '’ 3 Porch or Pmrra , and 
in Julius Cccsai Shakespeare sajs he fell 
“ e en nt the base of Pompcv ’s state e " 
(act in sc 2) 


ursar, the MephiHtoph'clCs of Bj ron’s 
unfinished dranm called The Vifonntd 
transformed 'Hus C.’esar changes Ar- 
nold (the hunchback) into flic form of 
Achilles, nnd nssumes himself the de- 
formity and ugliness which Arnold casts 
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off The drama being incomplete, all 
that can be said is that “Ciesnr,” in 
cvmci'm, effrontera, and snarling bitter- 
ness of spirit, is the exact counterpart of 
his prototrpe, Jleplustophcles (ISi’l) 
Ccssar ( Don ), an old man of G3, the 
father of Olma In order to induce his 
daughter to mam, he makes love to 
Marcella, a girl of 1G — Sirs Coivlcv, A 
Bold Stroke j or a Husband (1782) 
Cte'sansm, the absolute rule of man 
or er man, inth the recognition of no law 
div me or human bey oad that of the ruler s 
mil Crcs.ar must be summus pontifuc 
"s well as wiperutor — Dr Manning On 
Cwnsm (187o) (Sec Cir \l\ lmsv ) 

Cael, a Highlander of the western 
coast of Scotland These Cael had 
colonized, in very remote times, the 
northern parts of Ireland, as the Fir-bolg 
or Belgm of Britain had colonized the 
southern parts The tno colonics had 
each a separate km e "When Crotkrr was 
king of the Fir-bolt, (or “lord of Atlia ), 
he earned off Conla'mn, daughter of tlie 
king of Ulster (i c “chief of the Cael ), 
and a general war ensued between the 
two race.i The Cael, being reduced to tbc 
list cxtreunti, sent to Trathal (Fingals 
grandfather) for help, and Trathal sent 
over Con'nr, who was chosen “king of 
the C-tl" immediately he landed in 
Ulster, and having reduced the Fir-bolg to 
submission, be assumed the title of “ king 
of Ireland ” 1 he I lr-holg, though con- 
quered, often rose in rebellion, and made 
mam efforts to expel the race of Conar, 
but never succeeded in so doing — Osnau 
Caer Ery’n, Snow don (/hyrt means 
“an eyrie” or “eagle’s nest ”) 

once th wondering fonystrr rv dawn 
On Carr Dyri s hipest f 'and L‘ic kfuj. 

Tcnnj30n, Garx.h and LjncKt. 

Caer Gwent, Venta, that is, Gwent- 
censter, Wmtan-c caster (or TVmc/aSfcr) 
Tlie m ord Gu ent is Celtic, and means “ a 
fair open region ” 

GaerTeon or Cacrldon, on the Usk, 
in Wales, the chief royal residence of 
king Arthur It was here that he kept at 
Pentecost “his Bound Table” m great 
splendour Occasionally these “ courts ” 
were held at Camelot. 

TVbrrc ru at C-erlcon oft, be kept tV Table Kc.mil 
Mostfomcm for the sports at Pentecost. 

X>-3jlon. I J o?yo r tna'i. LL (1611) 

F cr Arthur on the Tniltscchd* before 
If**’ i court at o.d CaeHe on-upon-b fc. 

Tennr*on Fnid. 

too Icon {The B title of), one of the 
tuchc great victories of pnnee Arthur 


over the Saxons This battle was not 
fongnt, n3 Tennyson savs, at Caerleon- 
npon-Usk, in the South of Wales, but at 
Caerleon, now called Carlisle 
Gages for Men. Alexander the 
Great had the philosopher CalhsthcnCs 
chained for sei en months in an iron cage, 
for refusing to paa him divine honours 
Catherine II of Russia kept her perru- 
qmer for more than three yeans m an iron 
cage in her bed-chamber, to prevent his 
telling pooplethatsheworeaang — Mons 
de JIas=on, Mcmotrcs Secrets surlaJIussie 
1 du ard T conJined the countess of 
Buchan in an iron cage, for placing 
the crown of Scotland on the head of 
Bruce This cage was erected on one 
of the towers of Berwick Castle, where 
the countes= Mas expo-ed to the ngonr of 
the elements and the gaze of pa.sers-by 
One of the sisters of Bruce was similarly 
dealt m ith 

Louis XI confined cardinal Balue 
(grand-almoner of France) for ten rears in 
an iron cage m the castle of Loche^ [AosA] 
Tamerlane enclosed the sultan Bajazct 
in an iron cage, and made of him a public 
show So say s D'Hcrbelot 

An frun an wm nude by Tlmoar’* cmnmsnd cum 
posed oi everr c f iron ;rratln£» through which the 
cnptltr ruJtAn fKsjaat) could be ir any direction, 
lit trarthfti In this den ehrag Lcrwten tiro horsuf.— L'un 
clarius. 

Cnglios’tro {Count de), the assumed 
name of Joseph Balsamo (17-13-1705) 

Ca ira, one of the most popular 
rev olntionarv songs, composedforthe Jxft. 
de la Federation, in 17S‘>, to the tnne of 
I c Carillon National Wane Antoinette 
was for ever strumming this air on her 
harpsichord “Ca ira” avas the rallvmg 
cry borrowed by tlie Federalists from Dr 
Franklin, who used to sav, m reference to 
the American Revolution, Ah ’ ah 1 fa 
ira ’ fa ira 1 (“It will speed ") 

Twtj all the mm to him — God *sre t\c Kin~ 

Or Ca rra 

Byron Don Juan, CL Si {152°/. 

Cam and Abel are called m the 
Koran “ Kabil and Habil " Tbe tradihon 
is that Cam Mas commanded to marrv 
Abel’s sister, and Abel to marry Cain s, 
but Cam demurred because his own sister 
was the more beautiful, and so the matter 
was referred to God, and God ansMered 
“Mo " ba rejecting Cain s sacrifice. 

The Mohammedans also say that Cam 
earned about Math him the dead body of 
Abel, till he saw a raven scratch a hole m 
the gronnd to bury a dead bird The 
hint was takon, and Abel Mas buned 
under ground — Sale’s A oran, r notes 
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Cam-coloured Beaid, Cam and 
Judas in old tapestries and paintings are 
alwaj s represented with yellow beards 

He bath a little vra lice arlth a little beard a 

Caln^oJowcd bssml— Sftjfecspeare Mmy n*i«i of 
II indtor act L r._< ( 10 - 31 ) 

Cam’s Bril Maundrol tells ns that 
“some four miles from Damascus is a 
high lull, reported to be the same on u hicb 
Cam slew lus brother Abel ”■ — Travels, 
3 31 

In tliat place where Damascus was founded Kapn 
*l«ig!ie Abel hU brother --Sir John Munderlllc rrcrrfr 
149. 


Cama [Kct C nad], the place to -which 
murderers arc doomed 

Calm wait* 

The bouI who spills man s life. 

Dante // It r (1300) 

C air 'bar, son of Rorbnr-Dutbnl, “lord 
of Atha" (Conrnught), the most potent 
of the nee of the Fir-bolg He rose in 
rebellion against Connnc “ king of Ire- 
land,” murdered him ( Temora , i ), and 
usurped the throne , butFmgal (who mas 
distanth related to Comiac) went to Ire- 
land -with an armij to restore the ancient 
dvnastv Cairbar im ited Oscar (Fmgal s 
grandson) to a feast, nnd Oscar accepted 
the invitation, but Cairbnr having pro- 
voked a quarrel with lus guest, the two 
fought, nnd both were slam 

‘ Thy heart la a rocV. Thy IborUib art dirk ami 1 wxly 
Thon nrt tho liroUicr ef Cithmar liut in. sou! U not 

W .0 Uilne, lira feeM- him) In Ptftt The ILht of my 
bosom U stainjJ by Uiy doeds."— 0 j!an Tcntara 1 


Cair'bre (2 syl ") , sometimes called 
“CaiFbar,” tlnrd king of Ireland, of the 
Caledonian line (There was also a Cair- 
har, “lord of Atha,” a Fir-bolg, quite a 
different person ) 

The Caledonian line ran thus (!) 
Conar, first “king of Ireland,” (2) Cor- 
mac J , his son , (3) Cairbre, bis son , (4) 
Artho, his son , (5) Connnc II , Ins son , 
(G) Fcrnd-Artho, his cousin — Ossian 


Cai'us (2 syl ), the nssumed name of 
the earl of Kent when he attended on 
king Lear, after Goncnl and Re’gan re- 
fused to entertain their aged father with 
his suite. — Shakespeare, Jung Lear (1G05) 


, Cm 'us ( Dr ), a French phvsicm 
''hose sen ants arc Rugln and Mi 
Quickh —Shakespeare, Merry TFircj 
Windsor (1G0I) 

The dipped Ea-Ilsh of Dr Calas.-Mj«alay 


„.P a ^ UE College (Cambridge), ongm 
allj Gonullc Hall In Ioo7 ,t 


• , , - iu i-t/Kit lb Vt'XZ 

erpptad into a college bj Dr John Kcv 0 f 


Norwich, nnd called after him Cams or 
Key's College 

Cokes ( Land of), Scotland, famous 
for its oatmeal cakes. 

Calandn'no, a character in tho De- 
cameron, whose “misfortunes hare made 
all Europe merry for four centuries ” 
— Boccaccio, Decameron, vm 9 (1310) 

Calan'tlm, princess of Sparta, Iotcd 
bj Ith'oclCs IthoclCs induces his sister, 
Penthe'a, to break the matter to the prin- 
cess This she does , the princess is w on 
to requite bis lore, nnd the 1 ing consents 
to the union Dunng a grand court cere- 
mony Calantha is informed of the sudden 
death of her father, another announces to 
her that Penthea had starved herself to 
death from hatred to Bass'nnCs, and a 
third follows to tell her that IthoclCs, her 
betrothed husband, has been murdered 
Calantha bates no jot of the ccremom, 
but continues the dance even to the bitter 
end The coronation ensues, but senreeh 
is the ceremony over than she can sup- 
port the strain no longer, and, bred on- 
hearted, she falls dead — John Ford, The 
Broken Heart (103a) 

Calan'tbe (3 syl ), the betrothed wife 
of Pa th'ias the by ractisian — J Banim. 
Damon and Pi/ihias (1825) 

Cala'ya, the third paradise of the 
Hindus 


Cal culator (The) Alfmgan tho 
Arabian astronomer was so called (died 
a n 820) .Tedediah Buxton, of Elmeton, 
in Derbyshire, uns also called “ The Cal- 
culator” (1705-1775) George Bidder, 
Zcrab Colburn, and a girl named IIc\- 
wood (whose father was a Mile J nd 
ueaaer) ; all exhibited their calculating 
powers in public 

Pascal, in 1G42, made a calculahn" 
machine, u Inch w as improved by Leibnitz* 
C Babbage also indented a calculating 
machine (1790-1871) 

Calcut'ta is Kah-cuttah (“temple of 
the goddess Kali ”) 


Cal'deron (Don Pedro), a Spanish 
poet bom at Madrid (IGG0-1GS1) At 
the age of 62 he became an ecclesiastic 
and composed religious poetry onh Al- 
together be wrote about 1000 dramatic 
pieces 


iVt p i V ’ Know ur heart 

AH Cal deroa and greater part of J/jp* 

Djtdti J>on Juan, L 11 (IBID) 

V “Lope” that is LopC* de Vega, the 
Spanish poet (15G2-IG35J, 
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Ca'leb, the enchantress who earned off 
St George m infnncv 

Ca'leb , in Dr; den’s satire of Absalom 
and Achitophcl, is meant for lord Grej of 
Wark, in Northumberland, an adherent of 
the duke of Monmouth 

And therefore in the nnme of dtilncsslio 
The acll hunc Balaam and cold Caleb free 

Part I 

“ Balaam ” is the carl ol Hunting- 
don 

Ca'lecl, commander-in-chief of the 
Arabs in the siege of Damascus lie 13 
brnv e, fierce, and rc\ engeful War is his 
delight When Pho'cj ns, the Sj rinn, 
deserts Fu'mcnea, Cnlcd asks him to 
point out the gov ernor’s tent , he refuses , 
thev fig-lit, and Caled falls — John Hughes, 
Siege of -Damascus (1720) 

Caledo'ma, Scotland Also called 
Cnl'cdon 

O Caledonia stern and wild 
Meet nurse for a poetic child I 

BIrW Scott, 

J,ot thus In ancient days of Caledon 
\Y as thy voice mule amid the festal crottd 

Sir Vi Scott 

Caledo'mans, Gauls from Frnnce 
who coloni/cd sonth Britain, whence the} 
journeyed to Inverness and Boss Tho 
word is compounded of two Celtic words, 
Cacl (“Gaul" or “Celt”), and don or 
dun (“a hill"), so that Cncl-don means 
“ Celts of the liighlnnds ” 

«rv, t i.U a — 9 ^ ~ 


I I 

Ca'lenders, a class of Mohammedans 
who abandoned father and mother, w ife 
mid children, relations and possessions, 
to wander through the world as religious 
dev otees, liv mg on the haunt} of those 
whom the} made their dupes — D’Herbe- 
lot, Supplement, 204 

Ho diverted with the multitude of calender* 

sa .11 tom and dcrvl cs, who hod trarcllcd from the heart 
of India end halted on their war with the emir— IV 
Bcckford Tathe)" (178C) 

The Three Calenders , three ro}nl 
princes, disguised ns begging dervishes, 
each of whom had lost his right eve 
'} heir ndv entures form three talcs in the 
Aiabian Nights' Lntcrtainmcnts 

Tale of the First Calender No names 
are given This calender was the son of 
a King, and nephew of another king 
While on a visit to Jus uncle his father 
died, and the vizier usurped the throne 
M hert the prince relumed, he was seized, 
and the usurper pulled out hib right c} c 


Tho uncle died, and the usurping vizier 
made himself master of this kingdom also 
So the hapless } oung prince assumed the 
garb of a calender, wandered to Bagdad, 
and being rccciv cd into the house of “the 
three sisters,” told his talc in the hearing 
of the caliph Hnroun-al-Bnschid — The 
Arabian Nvihts 

Talc of the Second Calender No names 
given This calender, hi e the first, was 
the son of u king On his wa} to India 
he was attacked b} robbers, and though 
he contrived to escape, he lost all his 
effects In his flight he came to a large 
citv, where he encountered ft tmlor, 
who gave him food nnd lodging In 
order to cam a liv mg, he turned w oodman 
for the nonce, nnd accidentall} discovered 
an under-ground palace, m winch lived a 
beautiful Tad}, confined there b} an evil 
genius With a view of liberating her, 
he kicked down the talisman, when the 
genius appeared, killed the ladv, nnd 
turned the prince into an ape As an ape he 
was taken on hoard ship, and transported 
to a large commercial cit} , where his pen- 
manship recommended him to the sultan, 
who made him his vizier The sultan’s 
daughter undertook to disenchant lum 
and restore him to his proper form , hut 
to accomplish this she had to fight with 
the malignant genius bhc succeeded m 
killing the genius, nnd restoring the en- 
chanted prince , hut rccciv cd such sev ere 
injuries in the struggle that she died, nnd 
a spark of fire which flew into the right 
c} c of the prince perished it The sultan 
w ns so heart-broken at the death of his 
onlv child, that he insisted on the prince 
quitting the kingdom w itliout dcln} So 
he assumed tho garb of a calender, nnd 
being receiv cd into the hospitable house 
of “ the three sisters,” told Ins tnlcinthc 
hearing of tho caliph Ilaroim-nl-Raschid 
— The Arabian Nights 

laic of the Thu d Calendar This tale is 
giv en on p 12, under tlu word Agiw 

I run called Agib be say*, and am tho son of n U»g 
whose name was Cassib Arabian Alg) ti. 

Calepme (Sir), the knight attached 
to Sere'na (canto 3) Seeing a bear _ 
cnriying off a child, he attacked it, nnd 
squeezed it to death, then committed the 
babe to the care of Mntilde, wife of sir 
Bruin As Mntilde had no child of her 
own, she adopted it (can*o 4) — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, vi (1696) 

*** Upton sa}s, “the child” m this 
incident is meant for M'Mnhon, of In- 
land, and that “Mac Mahon” means llit 
“son of n hear” He Curthcrmon sa}fl 
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that the M'Mnhons were descended from 
the l itz-Ursula=, n nohle Enghshyfamil) 

Cales (2 sy( ) So gipsies call them- 
sch cs 

EAtran Cmrado coant or tSo Cotcf 

lonsfellow r'.a Spun tih Student 

Calf-slon Fools and jesters used to 
wear a calf-skin cost buttoned down tlie 
Inch, mid hence Fnulconbndgesaas mso- 
lenth to the nreh-duke of Austnn, who 
had neted ;cry bi'el; towards Ticliard 
Lion-heart 

Thou xrcxr a linn t bide! doff It for Lmih* 

Anti halts a calf a!h on tho«e rocrcint limit 
Ehfkespeare, Sin? John act IB tc 1{U9C} 

Cal’innax, a humorous old lord, 
father of Aspatia tlie troth-plight wife of 
Annn'tor It is the dentil of Aspatm 
which gives name to the drama — lienti- 
imint and 1 letcher, 7 he Mauls Ttajidy 
(1G10) 

Cal'ibnn, a sainge, deformed ska;c 
of J’rosncro (the rightful duke of Milan 
and father of Miranda) Caliban is tlie 
“freckled whelp ” of the witch S;c'orax 
Mrs Slicllev’s “ hrankensfcin " is a sort 
ofCUiban — Snakcspcare, He lempest 
(IGOD) 

Gillian" Uall earth hr liaj tli« dfttmlnst 
o f mulcrsjndJn? without m*o i or t! c rnc^al fiet.w 
HtU atlvnncc to tlie Intellectual without 0>f n oral 

tento (i marked by 0 - aj jH»raiiCc of t! -e.^Cotol f*A 

Cnl'ibum, E.amo as Txcatibar, the 
famous sword of king Arthur 

Onward Arthur j>aeed, with I and 
On Cnlil -m i rrilitlea h-ind. 
fciMl fcaott Lridal c/ Trcennaln 

Arthur drrw out hit Callhum rrnd mtiied 
fonttinl with on! fury Into tl o thlckttt or the curtn) $ 
rank* nor dM he pro otct the fury or bli at*nu)t till 

V had with bb Cabbum Jcillerl 4,0 men — GeviPrrr 
CrUu\ JJli or v lx 4 (11U) 

Cal'idoro (Sir), the type of comics; , 
and the hero of the sixth book of Spenser 8 
fur r\j Queen The model of this character 
was sir Philip S;dne; Sir Cahdorc 
(1 •»jl ) starts in quest of the Blatant Least, 
which had escaped from sir Artognl 
(h! \ 12) lie first compels the lad; 
lina'na to discontinue her discourteous 
loll of “ the locks of ladies and the beards 
of knights” (canto 1 ) Sir Cahdorc falls in 
loic; illiPastorella, a shepherdess, dre'ses 
like a shepherd, and assists his lad\-lo\c 
rn keeping sheep Pnslorclka being taken 
ciptne b; brigands, sir Calidorc rescues 
her, and lcares her at Bclgard Castle to 
be taken care of, w bile be goes in quest of 
the 15 latent Beast lie finds the monster 
nf<or a time, bv tlie lm;uc it lmd m ide 
uuh religious houses, and after an obsti- 
nate h c ht succeeds in muzzling it and 


dragging it in camns after him, but it got 
loose again, ns it did before (canto 12) — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, ;i (15'iCi) 

Sir GawaJn was Uio CalUoro" of the Komid TnUe *— 
Southey 

*** ,, Fnstorellft"isrrnnccs'Wnlsingknm 
(daughter of sir Francis), whom sir Philip 
Sjdnej mnrricd After the death of sir 
Philip she mamed the carl of Lsscx The 
“Blatant Beast" is what we now call 
“Mrs Grundy ” 

Calig'orant, an Egjptmn gmntnnd 
cannibal, who used to entrap traacllcra 
with an musiblc net It was the aer) 
same net tliat Vulcan made to catch Stars 
and Venus with Mercura stole it for 
the purpose of entrapping Clilort 1 -, and left 
it in the temple of Ami'bis, whence it was 
stolen b\ Cnhgomnt One day Astolpho, 
b\ a blast of his magic hom, so frightened 
the giant that lie got entangled in his own 
net, and being made captive was despoiled 
of it — Ariosto, Orlando Funoso (1516), 

Cali'no, a fnmous French uttbrer of 
bulls 

Cnhph means " ; icar ” or rcprcicnln- 
ti; oof Mahomet Scaligersaas, “Cnliplm 
cst \ icavius ” (Isayoy, 3) T he digmt; of 
sultan is superior (o that of caliph, 
althongh man; sultans called themselves 
caliphs That pissage which in our 
version of the )Scw Testament is ren- 
dered “Archelaus reigned in his stead” 
(i c in the place of Ilerod). is translated 
in the bvnac version Clttalaph JUrcdcs, 
th it is, “ \rchclaus was Herod’s caliph " 
or vicar Similar!; , the pope calls him- 
self “St Peters airar’ — bcldcn, Idles 
of Honour, \ Gb-1 (1G72) 

Cnlip'olis, m The Battle of Alcazar. 
a drama b; George Pcclc (1582) Pistol 
says to Mistress Quickly 

Tbrn feed an 1 fat toy fair CrllpoMi — SLikcipttrf 
2 Jicnry Jt Ml 11 tc. 4 

Cal'is (The princess), sister of As- 
tons king of Paphos, in lo;cwith Pol; - 
dorc, brother of general Mcninou, hut 
lo;edgreatlj b; Siplinx — Beaumont and 
rictchcr, 7 Ac Had Lour (1017) 

Cahs'ta, the fierce and bought; 
daughter of Sciol'to (3 syl), a proud 
Genoese nobleman She a iclded to tlie 
seduction of Lolha'no, but engaged to 
mam Al'tamont, a ;oung lord wholo;ed 
her dearl; On the wedding dn\ a letter 
was picled up which pro;cd llcr gnilt, 
and she was subsequent); seen b; Altn- 
mont con;ersing with I othario A duel 
ensued, in winch Lolhtmo fell , in a street 
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row Sciolto received Ins death-wound, 
and Cahsta stabbed herself The charac- 
ter “ Calista ” was one of the parts of 
Mrs Siddons, and also of Miss Brunton 
— N Rowe, Ihc ran Penitent (1703) 

Rlcluirdjon has given n purity and sanctity to the sor 
rowstffhls Clarissa which leave Calista Immeasurably 
bcliind. — It. Chfunbm Lnyllsh Literature L 5IK) 

Twelve years after ?x orris a death Sirs. IXury was acting 
the character of Calista." In tliclastnct where Calhta 

t “ * 

> 

l 

t 

was her former husband and so great was the shock that 
the died within sir weeks. — Oxbcrry 

Calxs'to and Ar'cas Cnhsto, an 
Arcadian nymph, \\ as changed into a she- 
bcar Her son Arens, supposing the hear 
to be an ordinary beast, w ns about to shoot 
it, when Jupiter metamorphosed him into 
a he-benr Both w ere taken to hear cn br 
Jupiter, and became the constellations 
Ursa Minor and Ursa Maj oi 

CoH'aghan O’BraH'aglian (Sir), 
“a wild Irish soldier m the Prussian 
army His militnn humour mnkes one 
fancy he was notonl} horn in a siege, but 
that BellGna had been Jus nurse, Mars his 
schoolmaster, and the Furies his pla\ - 
fellows” (act i 1) He is the successful 
suitor of Charlotte Goodduld — C MacL- 
lin, Lore a-la-modc (1779) 

In the records of the riage no nctor crer approached 
Jock Johnstone In In_h characters rir Lucius OTng 
per ** Cnllaghan OTlrallaglmn ** major 0 Fhheriy 
Teague* Tnlly" {the Irish gardener) mid Dennis 
Brulgruddery * were jortrajed bj lihn In most exquisite 
colours — Sea Monthly i/aptulnc (18.S3J. 

* t * “ Lucius 0 Tngger,” iu The finals 
(Sheridan) , “ major O’Flnhert}," in The 
Wes' Indian (Cumberland) , “ Tongue, ’ 
in The Committee (Howard), “Dennis 
Brulgrudderj in John Pull (Column) 

CaUet, a file pnbhquc Brnntome 
Bti)Bacalle or calotte is “ a cap," hence the 
phrase, Plallcs comme dcs calles Ben 
Jon'onj in his Maqneticl Ladi /, speaks of 
“ wearing the callct, the politic hood ” 

Dej flllea du pcnplectde La cumpngne s appellant cnTlet 
A cuikc de la cale” quJ Jcur sennit de coiffure.— Fnn 
cL-tpic Mlchcl 

En s.a tttc avolt un gros bonnet bLanc, qal I on nppelle 
tine ctillc et nous mures nj pclons calotte ou bonnette 
bl incl e da kayie nou^e on hrMie pardessoubzlemcntou 
— brantCme, Weidi yjamci Ulunres 

A beggar In hla drink 

Lould not hare hid such terms upon his caheL 

Shakespeare Othello act ir sc. - (1G1I) 

CaHim'aehus (The Italian), Filippo 
BuonaccorDi (U37-1-19G) 

Callir'ilioe (1 syl ), the lndj-lo\c of 
Cha/rcns, m a Greek romance entitled 
v The Loves of Chcorcas and Calltrrhoe, by 
Llinr'ifon (eighth century), 


Callis'thenes (isyl), a philosopher 
who accompanied Alexander the Great on 
his Oriental expedition He refused to 
pay Alexander divine honours, for which 
he was accused of treason, and being 
mutilated, was chained m a cage for 
seven months like a add hcast Lrsi- 
mactms put an end to his tortures hr 
poison 


( 16 ~ 8 b 

Cal’mar son of Matha, lord of Lara 
(m Connaught) He is represented ns 
presumptuous, rash, and or erbcaring, but 
gallant and generous The verj opposite 
of the temperate Connnl, who ad lses 
cnntion and forethought Cnlmar hurries 
CuthnUin into action, which ends in 
defeat Connnl comforts the general in 
his distress — Ossi in, Tmgal, 1 

Cal'pe (2 si//), Gibraltar The two 
pillars of Hercules are CalpC nnd Ab'r la 

E)ie her ihundiring nary Icmli 
To Calpc. 

Akensldc JTymntothc \atads. 

Cal'thon, brother of Col'mar, sons ot 
Ratlimor chief of Chitlin (the Clyde) i he 
father uns murdered in his halls bj Dun- 
thnlmo lord of leutha (the Tweed), nnd 
tho two bo}s Mere brought up br the 
murderer in his own house, and accom- 
panied him in his wars As the} grew 
in rears, Dunthalmo fancied he perccircd 
in their looks a something rihich excited 
his suspicions, so he shut them up in trro 
separate dark cares on the. hanks of the 
Puced Colmal, daughter of Dunthalmo, 
dressed ns a roung warrior, liberated 
Calthon, nnd fled ruth him to Morron, to 
crarc aid in behalf of the captive Col- 
mar Accordingly Bingnl sent his son 
Ossian ruth 300 men to effect his libera- 
tion When Dunthalmo heard of the 
approach of tins nrmv, he put Colmar to 
death Calthon, mourning for his brother, 
rras captured, and bound to an oak , hut 
at dar break Ossian slew Dunthalmo, cut 
the thongs of Calthon, gave him to Col- 
mal, and the} lived hnppilr in the halls 
of Tcutlin — Ossian, Calthon and Colmal 

Calumet of Peace The howl of 
this pipe is made of a soft red stoDe ensih 
hollowed out, the stem of cane or some 
light wood, painted ruth divers colours, 
and decorated with the heads, tails, and 
feathers of birds W hen Indians enter 
into an alliance or solemn engagement, 
the} smoko the calumet together When 
mgr is the subject, Vic whole pipe and 
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nil its Ornaments nre deep red — Major 
Rogers, Account of North Amci tea (bee 
RtnPfrc) 

A-calumcting , a-courting In the day- 
time any net of gallantry would be 
deemed "indecorous by tire American 
Indians , but after sunset, the } oung 
Jorer goes n-calnmetwg He, m fact, 
lights his pipe, and entering the cabin of 
Ins well-beloved, presents it to her If 
the lad}' extinguishes it, she accepts his 
addresses , but if she suffers it to burn on, 
_ she rejects them, and the gentleman 
retires — Ashe, Travels 

Cal'ydon ( Prince o/),Mclca'gcr, famed 
for Killing the Cal} doman boar — Apollod 
1 8 (See Meus \Gi.n ) 

As did the fatal brand Althren bnm d 

Unto the prlnco s heart of Caljdon 

Slmi.e 5 pc. 1 rc 2 Hairy J / net 1. 3 (Io31) 

Cal'ydon, a town of /Fto'lm, founded 
b\ Caledon In Arthunan romance 
Calydou is a forest in the north of our 
island Probabh it is w lint Richard of 
Cirencester calls the “Caledonian 1i\ ood,” 
westward of the Varar or Murray Fnth 

Calydo'man Hunt Arttfmis, to 
punish CEncus [£' mice] king of Cal'} don, 
in iEto’lia, for neglect, sent a monster 
hoar to nunge his vme}ards His son 
Melea’ger collected together a large 
compaii} to hunt it The boar being 
hilled, a dispute arose respecting the 
head, and this led to a war between the 
CurCtcs and Cal\ do’nmns 
A similar tale Is told of Theseus (2 st/l ), 
who 1 nnquished and 1 illed the gigantic 
sow which ranged the temtor} of 
Kromim on, near Corinth (See lvrow- 
snoMAN Sow ) 

Calyp'so, in Telemaquc, a prose-epic 
by Fenefon, is meant for Mde de Mcn- 
lespan Tnmatholog} she was queen of 
the island Ogag'in, on which Uhases 
was wrecked, and where he was detained 
for se\ en \ cnr3 

Calypso's Isle, Ogagia, a mythical 
island “ in the naicl of the sea ” ’ Some 
consider it to be Gozo, near Malta 
Og}gin ( not the island) is Bceo'tia, m 
Greece. ' 

Cama'cho, “ nchest of men,” makes 
grand preparations for bis w edding with 
Omte’na, “ fairest of w omen,” but os the 
bridal part} are on their waj, Bnsil'ius 
cheats him of bis bnde, by pretending 
to kill himself As it is supposed that 
1 asdius is dying, Qmtenn is married to 
him as a mere matter of form, to soothe 


his last moments, butwhen the semce is 
over, up jumps Basilius, and shows that 
his “mortal wounds” nre a mere 
pretence — Cervantes, an episode m Don 
Quixote , II n 3, 4 (lGlo) 


Camalodu'num, Colchester 

Girt by half the tribes of Britain near the colony Camn 
Iodine 


Tennyson flondtc a 


Caman'clies (3 syl ) or Cow iV- 
ches, an Indian tnbe of the lei. as 
(United States) 

It Is a caravan whitening tho desert where dwell thfl 
Cain inches. 

Longfellow To the Tirlann VtouiL 


Caxnararzaman, prince of “the 
Island of the Children of Rhnl'edan, 
situate m the open sen, some twenti da} s’ 
sad from the coast of Persia ” He was 
the only child of SchnhVnmnn and 
Fatima, king and queen of the island 
He was very n\ erse to marriage , but one 
night, by fair} influence, being shown 
Badou'ra, onlv child of the king of 
China, he fell m love with her and 
exchanged rings Next dnj both in- 
quired what had become of the other, and 
the question was deemed so ridiculous 
that each tvas thought to be mad At 
length Marzavan (foster-brother of the 
princess) solved the m} ster} lie 
induced the prince Cnmarnlznman to go 
to Chinn, where lie was recognized In the 
princess and married her (The name 
means “the moon of thepenod ”)— Arabian 
Nights (“Camaralznmnn and Bndoura’ ) 

Cam'ballo, the second son of Cam- 
busenn' king of Tartarv, brother of 
Ai'gnrsife (3 st/l ) and Can'acC (8 syl ) 
He fought with two knights who asked 
the lad } Canned to w ife, the terms being 
that none should have her till ho had 
succeeded in worsting Cambnllo m 
combat Chnuccr does not give ns the 
sequel of this tale, but Spenser savs tlmt 
three brothers, named Prinmond, Dia- 
mond, and Tnamond were suitors, and 
that Tnamond won her The mother of 
these three (all born at one birth) was 
Ag'.npC, who diiplt m Facn-land (bk 
iv 2) 

Spenser makes Cambi'na (daughter of 
Agape) the lnd}-lo}e of Cambnllo 
Cambnllo is also called Camballus and 
Cnmbel 

Camballo's Ihng, given him bv ms 
sister CanacS, “had power to stanch all 
wounds that mortallv did bleed ” 

V ell moto to wonder how that noble Anight. 

After ho had so often wounded been 

ConJd stand on foot now to renew the f]El)t 
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AU was thro virtue of the ring ho wore 

im him let 

i d restore 

i dulled spirits whet, 
Spenser idt-ry fluccti Iv 2(15J<») 

Cam’balu, the ro)nl residence of the 
clmni of Cathay (a pro\ mce of Tartar) ) 
Milton speaks of “ Camlialu, seat of, 
Catlia)nn Can " — Paiadise Lost, xi 388 
(LCG5) 

Cam 'balue, spoken of by Marco Polo, 
is Pokm 

Cambol, called by Chaucer Cnm'- 
ballo, brother of Can'ncS (3 syl ) He 
challenged every suitor to bis sister’s 
hand, and overthrew them all except 
Tn'amond 1 he match betw eon Cainbcl 
and Triamond was so cienl) balanced, 
that both would have been killed had not 
Cambi'na interfered (See next art 1 — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, i\ 3 (1506) 

Cambi'na, daughter of the fairy 
Ag'apo (3 syl ) She had been trained 
in magic b> her mother, and when 
Cnm'bnUo, son of Cnmbuscnn', bad slam 
tv, o of her brothers and was engaged in 
deadb combat v ith the third (named 
Tn'amond), she appeared m the lists in 
her clinnot draivn by tuo lions, and 
brought with her a cup of ncpcnthC, 
which had the power of contorting hate 
to lo\ e, of producing oblivion of sorrow, 
and of inspinngthenund v itli celestial joj 
Cambina touched tlie combatants uitk 
her v and and paral) zed them, then gn ing 
them the cup to drink, dissohed their 
ammositi, assuaged their pains, and 
filled them u ith gladness The end vns 
that Cnmbnllo made Cambina his wife, 
and Tnnmond married Can'ace — Spenser, 
lauy Queen, ii 3 (1596) 

Cam'blia, Wales According to 
legend, it is so called from Camber, the son 
of Brute This legcndar) king divided 
hm dominions at death betveen his three 
sons Locnn hnd the southern part, hence 
called I oegna ( England ) , Camber the 
v ost ( IFcdcs) , and Albanact the nofth, 
called Albania ( Scotland ) 

Trom Cambria s curse from Cambria s tears. 

^ Gray The Bard (1757) 

Cam'bnan, Welsh, pertaining to 
Cambria or Wales 

Cambudge TJmveisity, said to 
hat e been founded by Sebert or Segbert 
king of Essex, the reputed founder of 
St rotor's, Westminster (004) 

U l*e Segbert, worthy praise preparing U3 Uio scat 
Of famous Cambridge Hrat then with endowments great 
The Muses to maintain those slstira tlilth 0 r broitkhr 
Dm) ton TolyolbiQ ) i XL (1013) 


Cambridge Boat Ciew, tight 
blue, tlie Oxford being da> ! blue. 
Cams, light blue and black, Cathci mb’s, 
blue and white, Chnst's, common blue, 
Clare, black and golden ) cllow , Corpus, 
clicrr) and white , Downing, chocolate , Em- 
manuel, chcrr) and dark blue, Jesus, red 
and black , John's, bright red and wlnto , 
Jung s, Molct , Magdelen , indigo and lnt on- 
der , Pembroke, claret and Trench grc> , 
Pdci house, dark blue and white, Queen's, 
green and white , Sydney , red nnd blue , 
Ttmiti/, dark bluo , Tnniiy JIall, black 
and white 


Cambridge on the Charles, 
contains Hnrinrd Unnersity, founded 
163G at Cambridge on the mcr Charles 
(Massachusetts), nnd endowed in 1639 
bj the Rc\ John Harvard 


as there 
Inn (prelude). 


Cambuscan', king of Sarra, m the 
land of Tartar) , the model of all ro) nl 
\ irtues His v ife w as El'feta, his tv o sons 
Al'gnrsifc (b syl ) nnd Cnm'ballo , nnd his 
daughter Cnn’ncL (3 syl ) Chaucer accents 
the mst s> liable, but Milton erroneously 
throws tlie accent on the middle syllable 
Thus Chaucer s») s 

And so befell that when this Cambuscan » 


And ngmn 

This Cambuscan of which I have you told 

Sguirc i Talc 

But Milton, m II Pcnscraso, says 

nim who left half told 
The story of Cum bus can bold. 

The accent might ho preserved b) a 
slight change, thus 

Him wlio left of old v 

Hie fnle of Gunliuscan half fold. 


CnmbuscnD had three presents sent him 
b\ the king of Arab) and Ind (1) 
a horse of brass, which would within a 
single da) transport its rider to the most 
distant region ot the V orld , (2) a tren- 
chant sword, w Inch w ould cut through the 
stoutest armour, and heal a sword-wound 
by simply striking it with the flat of the 
blade, (3) a mirror, which would reveal 
conspiracies, tell who were faithful and 
lo)nl, nnd in whom trust might he 
confided He also sent Cnmhuscan’s 
dnughter CnnncC a ring that she might 
know the \ irtues of all plants, nnd by 
aid of winch she would be able to under- 
stand the language of birds, and e\ en to 
com erse with them — Chancer, Canterbury - 
Talcs (“ Hie ^quire’s Tale,” 1388) 
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Camby'ses (3 c yl ), a pompons, 
ranting character in PrC3ton’s tragedy of 
that name 

I mint peal In ration, ncj T win d:> It Irv JUn^ Cnm 
bj-^a uln —Sinter >carc 1 Henry IV set H -*c. -i (1£T) 
»* 

Camby'ses and Smerdis Cam- 
bvses king of Persia killed his brother 
Jrtnerdts from the mid suspicion of n 
mad man, and it is onh chanty to think 
that he was really non compos ricntis 

Devoid Cambl^i and ht« fatal dire 

tie hU broJter Mersus ait 16 eLijt 
A dreaJfn] thine, his wittes were him bexert. 

T £ickt Dir A Jfirro tr for Vacit'nxvte/ 
( Tho Gooipjijut ** lo 3 “} 

Camdeo, tlic god of loi c in IIindQ 
my thologa 

Camel The pelican is called the 
“mcr camel," in French chamcau (Tt.au, 
and in Arabic jtmmcl cl bahar 

We ciw ob jndance of camels ({ e pcllcansl Irit they 
did cot ooruo near e nou^h for cs to ihoot them.— Norden 
I oyape* 


thano to try to comipthcr This he did, 
and Camilla was not tnal-proof, but fell 
Anselmo for a time was kept m tlie dark, 
but at the end Camilla eloped with Im- 
thano An«elnio died of gnef, Lotlinno 
was slam in battle, and Camilla died in n 
coment — Ccn antes, Don Quixote, 1 n 
5, G (“lata! Curiosity,” 1G05) 

Camille' (2 si// ),m Corneille's tragede 
of Lcs Horaces (1G30) Wien her brother 
meets her and bids her congratulate him 
for his \ ictor\ o\er the three ctinatn, slio 
ives ufternnee to her gnef for the death of 
er lo\ cr Horace «avs, “ What 1 can a on 
prefern man to the interests of Pome’" 
Whereupon Camille denounces Pome, and 
concludes with these words “Oh that 
it were nn lot'" When Mdlic Pncfiel 
first appeared in the character of “ Ca- 
mille, 1 she took Pans In storm (1S3S) 

' olr Ic drnilrr Hoiwln fc fon dernier *ohi Ir 
Mol Rule en fire cause et jnoimrdr rhiilr 


Cameliaid (3 si//}, the realm of 
1 eod'ogran or Lcod’ogrance, father of 
Omn'evcrc (3 si// ) wife of king Arthur 

Xeoi''snm the \ln£ oC CcuoeAanl 

H-d ore fair daj^htcr and none olh'T child 

G Jncrcre cud la her hU one delight. 

Teihrson Comlnj of Arthur 


Cam'elot (3 si//) There arc two 
places so called The place referred to in 
lurm Ixar is in Cornwall, but that of 
Arthurian renown was in VI inchestcr In 
regard to tlic first Kent saas to Cornwall, 
“Loose, if I had a on upon Snnmi Plain 
■I’d dmc re cackling home to Cnmelot, ’ 
ic toTmtag'clorCamclford, the ‘ home” 
of the duke of Cornwall Put the Canio- 
iot of Arthur was m Vi inchestcr, where 
a isitors are still shown certain large en- 
trenchments once pertaining to “king 
Arthur’s palace ” ° K 


Fr Balta « i-rord «i rut Into mart,'. iton- itm dlnr U 
ttrrJ^t ni n rrint mULtone and It rvnxn dairn the Uranj 
1 ? oI <?™ elo L ^ ^ ErUUi II lncb*«tcr — 
fcirT Malory lluiory of prince Arthur L 41 (U,ej 


* In some places, men in Arthurian 
romance, Camelot seems the city on the 
Camel, in Cornwall Thus, when sir 
Tristram left Tintagel to go to Ireland, a 
tempest “drotc him back to Cmnclot” 
(pt n 10) 


Camilla, the virgin queen of tl 
lolscims, famous for her ileetness 
loot She aided Turmis against rLncas 

iMjt «o whtn rrlfl Camilla scran tie rl-Jn 

HJm orris unbending com or«ilmj,iJonjUien_i!n 

Pope 

Camilla, info of Anselmo of Florenc 

nmtlrnV? , otder t0 rc I° lce ln 5lcr >nco 

runtiblc fidelity, induced his friend L 


*** IVLitchead has dramatized the sub- 
ject and called it Tin. Homan Fathci 
(1711) 

Comillo, a 3ord m the Sicilian court, 
and a acre good man Pcmg commanded 
l>\ king Leontis to poison I’oh\cnCs, 
instead of doing so he gmc linn warning, 
and fied with him to Bohemia T\ hen 
Poli\enCs ordered his son PlorTzcl to 
abandon Pcrdita, Camillo persuaded tho 
toiinp lovers to seek refuge in Sicih, 
and induced I eontCs, the king thereof, 
to protect them As soon as PolivcnCs 
discoiercd that Pcrdita was LeontCs’ 
daughter, lie readily consented to the union 
which before lie bad forbidden —Shake- 
speare, The Wmkrs Tate (1G0J) 

Cami'ola, “the maid of honour,” a 
Ind\ of great wealth, noble spirit, and 
great Pcauti She loved Bertoldo 
(brother of Pobcrto king of tlic two Sici- 
lies), and when Bertoldo wns taken 
prisoner at Sienna, paid Ins ransom 
Bertoldo before his release was taken 
before Aurelia, the duchess of Sienna 
Aurelia fell in lo\c with him, and pro- 
posed inarnajre, an offer which Bertoldo ' 
accepted The betrothed then went to 
Palermo to be introduced to the kin" 
when Cnimbla exposed the conduct of the 
base voung prince Poberto wns dis- 
gusted nt his brother, Awenn rejected 
him with scorn, and Camioh retired to 
n nunnen —Massinger, The Mad of 
Honour (1G37) J 

Camlan (in Cornwall), now tlic nvor 
Alan or Camel, a contraction of Cnm-uinn 
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(“the crooked river"), so called from its 
continuous windings Here Arthur re- 
cen cd his denth-w ound from the hand of 
Ins nephew Mordrcd orModred, a d 542 

Camel . 

Frrntlc ever since her British Arthur s blood 
By MorJreds raurtherous hand was mingled with her 

flood 

For ns Hint river best might bo-tst that conqueror s hrenth 

[6/rfH 

Bo sadly she bemoans his too untimely death 

M Drayton* rolyolMon L (1G12) 

Cam'lotte (2 si/l ), shoddy, fustian, 
rubbish, as (Test da la camlottc ce qui tons 
ddts-la 

Cam'olMle (3 syl ), says Fnlstnff. 
“ the more it is trodden on the faster it 
grows ” — Shakespeare, 1 Hem y IV aetn 
sc i (1597) 
r 

tlo\ * 

it i i 

decayctlL— IJlIj EupJwtt 

Campa'ma, the plain country about 
Cap'un, the terra cli Lavo'ro of Italy 

Campas'pe (3 syl ), mistress of Alex- 
ander He gave her up to Apelles, who 
had fallen m lor o w ith her while painting 
her likeness — Pliny , Hist \vu 10 

John Ly ly produced, in 1583, a drama 
entitled Cupia and Campaspc, in w hich is 
the well-known ly nc 

Copld and mr Cnmpnspfi played 
At cards for ktacs Cupid paid 

Campbell (Captain), called “Green 
Colin Campbell,” or liar’caldine (3 si/l ) 
— Sir AA T Scott, The Highland \Vidow 
(time, George II ) 

Campbell ( Ccncial ), called “Black 
Colin Campbell,” in the king’s service 
nc suffers tlio papist conspirators to 
depart unpunished —Sir W Scott, Ited- 
gauntlet (time, George III ) 

Campbell (Sir Duncan), knight of Ar- 
demohr, m the marquis of Argyll’s 
nrm\ He wns sent ns ambassador to 
the earl of Montrose 

Lady Mary Campbell, sir Duncan’s 
wife 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Auchcnbrech, 
an officer m the armv of the marquis of 
Argali 

Murdock Campbell , a name assumed by 
the marquis of Argvll Disguised ns a 
sennnt, he Msitcd Dalgctty and M'Eagh 
in the dungeon, but flic prisoners or cr- 
mnstcrcd him, hound him fast, locked 
him in the dungeon, and escaped — Sir 
AY Scott, Legend of Montrose (time, 
Charles I ) 


Campbell (2hc lady Mat y), daughter of 
the duke of Argy 11 

The lady Caroline Campbell , sister of 
Indy Mary — Sir AY Scott, Heai t of Mid- 
lothian (time, George II ) 

Campeador [Ham pay' dor], the Cid, 
v, ho waft called Mio Cut cl Campeador 
(“ my lord the champion ”) “ Cid ” is a 
corruption of said (“ lord ’ ) 

Campo-Basso (The count of), an 
officer m the duke of Burgundy s army, 
introduced by sir AY Scott in two 
novels, Quentin Durieaid and Anna of 
Geicrstcm, botli laid in the time of 
Eduard IA T 

Can'a, a kind of grass plentiful m the 
heathy morasses of tile north 

If on tbe henth she moved her breast wns nhltrr than 
the down of cana If on tbo eca beat shore than the foam 
of tbe rolling ocean —Osslan Cath J.oda, IL 

Can'ace (3 syl ), daughter of Cam- 
buscan', and the paragon of w omen 
Chaucer left the tale half-told, but 
Spenser makes a croud of suitors noo 
her Her brother Cambcl or Cam'bnllo 
resoh ed that none should win his sister 
vho did not first oi erthrou him in fight 
At length Tn'amond sought her hand, and 
vos so nearly matched in fight with Cam- 
ballo, that both would hn\ e been killed, 
if Cnmbi'na, daughter of the fairy Ag'npO 
(3 syl ), bad not interfered Canibma 
gare tlie wounded combatants nerenthe, 
w hich had tbe pow er of com ertmg cnmitv 
to lor e , bo the combatants ceased from 
fight, Cnmballo took tbe fair Cnmbma to 
wife, and Tnamond mnrncd Canned — 
Chaucer, Squire's Talc, Spenser, Faeiy 
Queen, n 3 (159G) , 

Canace’s Mirror, a mirror which told 
the inspectors if the persons on whom 
they set their affections w ould pro\ e true 
or false 

CanacC’s Ring The king of Arabv and 
Ind sent Canned, daughter of Cambiis- 
can' (king of Sarrn, in Tartary ), a ring 
which enabled her to understand the 
language of birds, and to know the 
medical virtues of all herbs — Chaucer, 
Canterbm y Tales (“ The Squire s Talc,’ 
1388) 

Candau'les (3 syl ), king of Da dm, 
who exposed the charms of Ins w ife to 
Gy’ges The queen wns so indignnnt 
that she cmplored GygCs to murder licr 
husband She then mnrncd the nssnssm, 
who became king of Lvdin, ard reigned 
twenty -eight years (n c 71G-688) 

Cart day 'a (The kingdom of), situate 
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bZ~zn the great T-svVk csd tec 
S'r*a Scs a. ceap’e of Scarce 5 te-cad 
as--* Co’—'/mn, — -Connate, , 1j?~\ Q'.:z ~ : c, 
U.Zi 4(1513/ 

Candid Friend. ‘Sre nc, oh, 
fi-c ~r £nsi candid frsad ” {&-« 
U vrrr / 

r* v -* L- cr-TTj* te >«rtct.££i*c^^s£’^>— 

If ra 5 cai »"'^r'ttr-S?-r=?r E.J fr *» 

I fcfp i ti.^ i , -2ST'=3 ct- jrai 

£i-t r «2 c „ w* cx fi-s*. a CKsi*“* Zirzi 

<fcz=£s& 

Cnnaide' (2 g’), tV be'* of V«’- 


rr-<- ■—•V' Ein'ortuce; arc j kd cj Is 
I jj* 1 Lei he L^arj lei ni cnucal 
-riidr-esct^ 


"a." Ke i- t* Ctejyv? 

v -Tjfl — ra-so. 

/I*-* /-t *.* T CL2T 


r CAXTOX 


Canta r Dri 2 n Surge (73,;/, Bay cf 
Bucaj 

JTbr f 12rr=iW'-r n^rr t*z>U 
T-C _^i,rVts » ert-f-ar^s 

ft.rA.ra3 rrrt- 

&y-ust9&s **'/-&_< 

Cantab'ric Ocean, tre eta r-uich 
— „v es the c o:‘h of In’-'-d — F dirtra of 
Circn<'fc*cr, - 4 - ,'j» # fbtfc of £n(air, l. 8 

Can'teeuzenc' C r i }, a nol’c 
Grc’k fanulr wmch fcaf fo*'*:-’ ed tea 
ra of Cera sir c*is > de, an' «e~cnl 

j ’-ts-is of Mo’dnvin aad \\ allaraia TI. r - 
j^t] i f„-r i - s It *«rve* 

?-« tr_i= [) t -T t a !t> rte. ~^t j S.T cr J - 
ctsj *"'22“c"» Is tb» *-Vi.~- L»Xrx» I* Vi ”t 

L*T f i' TJT25. *T» C t><- CiCt^J^cA fr-sTf 
fxrrTK ' — 

C n 7iir , -' J (lhdt?' r j, las g~nl 
fcv-e* of V!or -3 Co tcc'cj*, eTpcncr n 
—a r W Scr'i, Cjn r ‘ LSs< a 


Candour (2'r*) tre tewtet of j /a ,„ ^ OE . c p, fjJ; 
ftLj^e bv VL ter — is* cr iim, PjS / I 
/ * t^iil (1777} j Canterbury, a-cc 


*V 2 T. e_rr* ct'M*-**- 

-aI«* i? rn f-^rr m 
f ^^5-- Jl-cx^r'-cr <■ r-r- —uss ►iss'rt- Z-rx-t 

' f ~ an ~rz?.rvT‘?zrT i~ J rra> r ^ — 1 

L.- '' Ftr-»* f tij l* 

f-Tr-** r" T» 

*-*sd£SUfT*«2sfc:5L c 

Cau'icLa. a Xcsr^liiati, Mo to h 
t f f^-ci II o*asa. ’Wlm si.e dtH" 4 **! 

5 it, hi aeld b*r ep to c~a.r— j .^t(a f ,L5 
*-"''"* 0:3 rrj'i cocM h~ a rhomb ur-*;<bere 
t is. m j53 —11c -s-'© hf'Aci v cad rvu 

~ S«^ s da.7: r^» rici 
CtjI, ~- 

E-“^rr. JX, r-— -(■%&* Gssdr-^ f r 

Canker of the Brain. me=ml de- 
le 1 *■ l\r ofspasar “a psToau faj rf 
tr caaesg Vhiaa and far«cf 
31 iocots.) 

jV-h. J rrff-J 

■^7 ►ATAS. t r* 5 TX.ZL, 

Ai iia-Ci^cer^ ^ *■ l -ru^ 

7r"^» ^ /n A't r£s^, ti. 

CamnoreorGr eat-IIk.' u Jralcoln 
m -sa*!ard <*, VZ7~W-7} — S r \\ 
bifi r fcrt&cfa brsrA} sH >~ t t - 

Canning (Getr^j, ria'esmaa f'TTO- 
1 "ii'7; Crmr.es L -nb ca.G ’ in 

S'- JL»^ ti* E2.*7 Cf ^ ff 

Cano pcs, dfeeko « T -t, u iS <--a 

11 * the re am -c~;~e fr"m fro- L- t -e 
It ' ’ J ~ ^ !S T^-- Tcs torre ' Ccnepof 

v^’23^ ^ V^'v- J -I-} T'C-r C'Lid’*' CHI the * t FI 
~*£if73 the p £>wJT*&d 

Can'tab.s nsraber of tre 'Cnrrsmir 
of Camh— d"&. The *rct *3 5 a C'^j'*as*jtn 
0 ihe La m Ca-'ir rjc in. 


Canterbury, a-coro *-~ to ui'd-ical 
s 4 o'* —ns bcik L_t Rodhcdilraf 

h? f — srs^t **! {~T?S * *^> * 

I — r 7 >*- rt,tJL 

Canterbury Tales Eighteen t*>V* 
toil !.- s c<-*" 7 .* — o r f, Ica’tr 3 gcr' 1 ^: to 
n« . the* 1 r'ct' Si. ILo-rmt h J)t c! 1 c. 1 
_t C— -* Tr r j irty SrrtE,«URy<- 1 

-. u.- T-*’ ’T ’ cn z a !a ‘‘'mlrr-ctf-,— 1 1 
*b^'" *rr eo<l to f e ' 1 one t-’e each J^Ji 
n ar a-d rdsnj'r ard the jfv'irs rr> 
tf !d J-c be? la’c *t’$ to bs inm'cd by t'e 
reft to t *' jrper at the Ts'jara C~i G c 
r ^aze—a'c. -oorac. TIs'* rA^y cna-ir*"! 
of e-’t---- as pZiC- rt”, fcT tLc^ the 
rho ! c b-dgtt of ta.t3 f hot, Id hate L-eoa 
ti' -eipa , b^* oal_ c ; ! , -c of the 
aarrl'-r T-erc .ob’ ret c-'s La-g n Lie 
bo-'-c-varrl roj'e, Tao chief ofta 1 *'' tn’e- 

a*e “TT'Ka i s TnIe"C/ , crc:r-^-:o f 

Ar'n'-, 2 GO, “He i'an of fm- , 
Tale ” ' C'u.'f'v* , 2 - f ) ‘ Thr- y. jf e f f 

Ba b f Ta!»yn Tc.G.- ; “Tr'Cl'rhfl ab " 
(GnrJdi.'} , “ P c. b,a res Tal'*’ (On- - 
lx->ir', jac-’-r.p etc) - “The Fran It ^ 
Tile (D’ J i~'n aid Ar~ raqui) ; u Tr. 


7 ^ !^^*Ta's , (Jc'r P* Curp~tt~ r> 1 
JJi'ji) t-d u Tho ?Itrcc3Si3 Ta e ’ 
(7 s'-»ast_ cri Mtj). (i>3, — C a-ccr. 

Canton, F » Sv^« rsVt »©-f 

£l ft ri*-* to E* tr F e r-o~irg 
) p2p />1 '5 mt3a crcrtn tL»"S 

j tc ui r lordcai-i at t'earTn'i, “i-un good 
j empaasls ar.d r.-^f d rrr! *oa M ” He 
I laagrs ct all has mast err jolcr, Latte ri 
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him to the top of his bent, nnd speaks 
of him as a mere chicken compared to 
himself, though his lordship is 70 and 
Canton about 50 Lord Ogleby calls 
him his “cephalic snuff, mid no bad 
medicine against megrims, \crtigocs, nnd 
profound thinkings ” — Column nnd Gar- 
rick, The Clandestine Marriage (17GG) 

Can'trips (M) s ), a quondam friend 
of Nanty Ewart, the smuggler-captain 

Jessie Cantrips , her daughter — Sir IV 
Scott, Ih-dgauntlct (time, George III ) 

Cant'well (Dr ), the hypocrite, the 
English represcntntn e of Moiiere’a “Tnr- 
tntle " Tie makes religious cant the 
instrument of gain, loMinous lning, and 
sensual indulgence II is oierrencliing 
nnd dishonourable conduct towards lad} 
Lambert and her daughter gets thoroughly 
exposed, nnd at last he is arrested ns a 
swindler — I Bickerstnff, The 1/ynoct ite 
(1768) 

Hr Ciuitirell the oietf nutl saint]} liypocrtp 

L Hunt 

Canute' or Cnut nna Edmund 
Ironsndo William of Malmesbury 
says When Cnflt nnd Edmund were 
ready for their sixth battle in Gloucester- 
shire, it w as arranged between them to 
dctide tdieir respective claims by single 
combat Cnut was a small man, nnd 
rdmimd both tall nnd strong, so Cnut 
said to his adversary, “We both Ini 
claim to the kingdom in right of our 
fathers, let us, thereforCj dinde it nnd 
make pence , ” nnd they did so 

Cm jtits nf (he tuo tint furthest trw from hope 
Lruns Jvoli Erimuml hold 1 Let us the land dinde 

nnd nil nloud do crj 

Countevus kings, dh!< el *Twore pity nidi should die " 
Dmjton Polyolblon Ml (1613; 

Canute's Bird, the knot, a corniption of 
“ Knul,” the Ctncltts bellonu, of w hich king 
Canute was extremely fond 

The knot, tMt cnllPd mu Canutiu bird of old 


Can'ynge ( Sir William ), is re- 
presented in the lloidcy Iiomantc ns a 
nch, God-fearing merchant, de\ oting 
much money to the Church, and much 
to literature He was, in fact, a 
Abvce'nns, of princely hospitality, lung 
in the lied House The priest Rowley 
was his “Horace’ — Chattcrlon (1752- 
1770) 

Cu'ora, mhnhited bv men “whose 
heads do grew beneath their shoulders ” 
(See Hr i nuus ) 

On that bnnch which h called Caora are We] a mtlon 
cf people wbor* hendes arpean, notabore their yiouldo*. 


Thevarc reported to hire tbelr ejes In their slioulden, 
and their mouthes in the middle of their breaiti— 
HadJuyt, I oyage (1593) 

(Raleigh, m his Beset iption of Guiana 
(159C), also gnes an account of men 
whose “heads do groiv beneath their 
shoulders ”) 

Capability Blown, Lnuncclol 
Broivn, the English landscape gardcnct 
(1715-1783) 

Cap'aneus (3 syl ), a man of gigantic 
stature, enormous strength, nnd headlong 
ynlotir He was impious to the gods, but 
faithful to his friends Cnpnneus was 
one of the scyen heroes yyho marched 
against Thebes (1 syl ), nnd was struck 
dead by a thunderbolt for declaring that 
not Jupiter himself should preyent his 
scaling the city yvalls 

*** The “ Mczentius ” of Virgil and 
1 ‘ Argnnte ” of Tassonre similar characters , 
but the Greek Capuncns exceeds Mezcn- 
tius in physical danng and Argnnt C in 
impiety 

Cape of Storms, noyv called tlio 
Cape of Good Hope 1 1 yvns Bartholomcyv 
Diaz yvho called it Cabo Tormcntoso (1486), 
nnd king Juan II yvho changed the 
name 

Capital!, a boastful, swaggering 
coward, in seyeral Erench farces ana 
comedies prior to the time of Molu.ro 

Caponsae'eln (Giuseppe), the a oimg 
priest under whose protection Pompiha 
fled from her husband to Rome The 
husband nnd his friends said the elope- 
ment w as criminal , hilt Pompiha, Cnpon- 
snccln, and their friends maintained tint 
the young canon simply acted the part of 
a chn alrous protector of a young yiomnn 
yvho vans married at 15, and who fled from 
a brutal husband who ill-treated her — 
It Brow ning, Ihe Bing and the Booh 

Capstem (Captain), captain of an 
East Indiamnn, at Madras — Sir W 
Scott, The Sw ycon's Baity liter (time, 
George II ) 

Captain, Manuel Coinne’nus of 
Treb'izond (1120, 1113-1180) 

Captain of Kent So Jack Cade called 
himself (died 1450) 

The Great Captain (el Gran Capiti.no ), 
Gcnzalvodi Cordova (1453-1510) 

Ihe People's Captain (cl Capitano del 
Pojyolo), Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807- ), 

Captain (A Copper), a poor captain, 
whose swans are all geese, his jewellery 
paste, his guineas counters, hie achieve- 
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••ncnts tongne-doughtiness, nnd bis whole 
tma Bramnngem 

To thk copper captain tra conCded the command or the 
troops.— TV Imig 

Lc* till the work! rieir here the captain a treunre 

litres a poodlr Jewel 

See how It sparkles, Bke * n «W lady * 

And here a a chain of wldt!ns» eyes ft r pcrrls 
\ our doth ware parall Is to Cites, nil couni rrfclt- 
piit ihfc>a and them on you re n man of ropj^r 
A hind or candlestick a copper copper captain 

Beaum'mt and Hotelier tu7c a Wife ana 
d/a re a nVeftOH) 

Captain (A led), a poor obsequious 
captain, who is led about as a cauihcr 
striante ba those who find him hospitalita 
and pay nurthy for lum lie is not the 
leader o£ others, ns a captain ought to be, 
but is by others led 

“When yon quarrel frith the family of riandLh yen only 
Ieare refined cookery to b* fed upon rcrnpi by a por 
ecru in or a led captain —Eur^ojwc T'tcftcirtxi ▼ 3(17S1) 

Captain (The B'ach), lieutenant-colonel 
Dennis Dnaidolf, of the Hussion arma 
In the French invasion lie was called by 
the Irench Lc Capitamc Xenr 
Captain Roys [Zo r] Louise Laluf 
was so called, because in carls life she 
embraced the profession of arms, nnd 
pane repented proofs of great \nlour 
bhc was also called La Belle Card it re 
Louise Labe was a poetess, and has left 
several sonnets full of passion, nnd 
some good elegies (1520-1500) 

Captam Right, n fictitious com- 
mander, the ideal of the rights due to 
Ireland In the last Centura the peasants 
of Ireland were sworn to captain Light, 
as chartists were sworn to their articles 
of demand called their charier Shake- 
speare would haac furnished them with 
a good motto, “ Use ever) man after his 
desert, and avlio shall ’scape whipping/'" 
( Hamlet , act 11 sc 2) 

Captain Rock, a ficlitious name 
assumed bv the leader of certain ]n°h 
insurgents in 1822, etc All notices, 
summonses, and eo on, were signed b) 
this name 


Captain is a Bold Man (The), a 
popular phrase at one time Beach urn 
applies the expression to captain IMnc- 
hcath —Gay, 2 Ac Beggar's Opera (1727) 

Capu'emade (4 syl) «a enpn- 
cinnde is twaddling composition, oi 
wishv-washy Lternture The term i* 
derived from the sermons of the Capu- 
chins, which were notorious!! mcorrc-cl 
in doctrine and debased in stj lc 

rJ},X: 8 ’L~ JC Jl tin rhetoric of in o!J pro 
-a mere.rapuctMil'- — teage ail mat, , 1 , 


Cap'nlot, bead of a noble house of 
Yeronn, m feudal enmita with the house 
of Mon'tagne (3 sgl ) Lord Capulct is 
a jovial, test) old man, Eelf-w died, pre- 
judiced, nnd tj ranmcal 

Ladg Capulct , info of lord Capulct 
nnd mother of Juliet — Slmkr.spc.are, 
Borneo and Juliet (1598) 

Then Lidp Cnpulet coma nrceplrs bp with her train 
rf lflrck her black hood her fan nnd her rf**iry the 
ycry beau Weal of ft proud Italian matron of the fifteenth 
century wbfr* otTcr to poire i TCoroeo In rerense for the 
death of T»hnU atomic her with one tctt chftrnrlerlstlu 
trail of (lions* nnd country \ ct elielotc-s her dnnsbler 
nnd there h a touch or remorjcful tenderness In her 
lamentation orcr her —'■Ira. JamcAOn 

(I ord Capulct was about GO lie bad 
“left oft masking” for nbo\c tlurta 
\ears (act l ec r >), nnd lady Capulct was 
onla 28, rs she tells the nurse , but 
her daughter Juliet was a innrri igcablc 
woman ) 

The Tomb of all the Capulcls Burl c, 
in a letter to "Matthew Smith, saas “I 
would rather sleep in tho comer of a 
little countra churcll-a art! linn ill the 
tomb of nil the Cnpullts ” It docs not 
occur in Shakespeare 

Capys, a blind old seer, who pro- 
phesied to llomulus the nulilnn triumphs 
of Koine from its foundation to the de- 
struction of Carthage 

In the liall pit* Kit Cnpp 
Cap) - * the tw 

Trot j hr d to foot he trrmblrd 
As 1 oinfilus drew nnr 
And up stood r*lfT hli thin while hair 
Ard hb blind n« CaibCil f jt 
L ord Macaulay fo?i of (ncirnf femr l The Frothery 
cl Chpyv xl ) 

Cai'abas (Lc matquis dc), an hapo- 
tlietical title to express n-fossilmod old 
aristocrat, who Fiippo u cd the whole world 
made for Ins behoof The “king owes 
lus throne to him," he can “trace his 
pedigree to Pepin , ” lus j oungest son s 
“sure of a mitre," ho is too noble “to 
pna taxes,” the aery priests share their 
tithes awth him , the country was made 
for his “ hunting-ground , ” and, there- 
fore, ns Beranger Eays 

Orfti'caulns! ctiipfia Ins I 
Clohe eti marquis de Corab-u J 

The znmo occurs in Pcrnult f e talc of 
Ptiss tn Moots, but it is Bernngers song 
(1815) which has giacn the a. ord its 
present meaning 

Catac'ei of Fiance, Jean Jouac- 
nct, who a as paralj 7cd on Uie right side, 
and painted with his left hand (1G47- 
1707) ' 

Caiac’tacus or Caiadoc, king of 
the SirurOs (Monmouthshire, etc ). lor 
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nine years he withstood the Roman arms, 
but being defeated b\ Osto'rius bcnji'uln, 
the Roman general, he escaped to Bn- 
gnntta [Toil shire, etc ) to erne the md 
of Carthismnn'dua (or Cnrtinmndna), a 
Roman matron married to Ycnn'litis, 
chief of tliose parts Cartlnsmandua 
betraj ed him to the Romans, i n 4i — 
Richard of Cirencester, Ancient State of 
Li itain , 1 G, 23 

Caradoc w ns led enpha c to Rome, a n 
r il, and, struck with the grandeur of that 
cita, exclaimed, “Is it possible that a 
pcoplo so wealth} and luxurious cau 
cm \ me a humble cottage in Rntain ’ ” 
Claudius the emperor aaas so charmed 
ruth his mnnl} spirit nnd bearing that 
lie released him nnd craacd Ins friend- 
ship 

Drnaton sajs tliat Caradoc went to 
Rome with boda naked, hair to the waist, 
girt with a chain of steel, and lus 
“mania breast enchased with sundrj 
shapes of beasts Both his wife nnd 
children were captives, nnd walked with 
hun ” — Polyolbton, vm (1G12) 

Caracul (| e Caracalla ), son and 
successor of Sea Crus the Roman em- 
peror In \ n 210 he made an expedition 
against the Calcdo'mans, but was de- 
feated b} Fmgal Aurelius Antoninus 
was called “Cnrncnlln” because ho 
adopted the Gaulish caracalla in pre- 
ference to the Roman toga — Ossmn, 
Lomala 

Tl»c Caracul of FlnjrU b no other than Caracalla, who 
(ii the on of Severn ) the emperor of Home w-vs 
not without reason called The Son of the King of the 
VorldL This ins A.D 210. — D!tser*atlon on thr AYd of 
Oi*tnn 

Caiaculiam'bo, the In potlieticnl 
gnat of the island of Mnhndm'raa, 
w 1 om don Quixote imagines he nun one 
dm conquer nnd make to kneel at the 
foot of lus imnginan lad} -love — Ccr- 
\ antes, Lon Qunote, 1 1 1 (IGOo) 

Car'adoe or Cradock, a kmght 
of the Round Table He was husband 
of the onl} lad} in the queen’s train who 
could wear “the ninntle of matnmonml 
udclitrv ” This mantle fitted onlv chaste 
nnd virtuous wives, thus, when queen 
Guenoa er tried it on — 

One while It ms too long another wltflctoo short. 

And wrinkled oa her houldcra In most uiJV^ndy sort, 

Tevcy rdlquu ( £o> anti the Mantle " lJPri|«13) 

Sir Caradoc and the Hoar's Head TBP 
hoy who brought the test mantle or' 
fidelity to king Arthur’s court, drew a 
wand three times across a boar's head 
rnd said, “There’s neacr a cuckold who 
can can c that head of brawn ” Knight 


after knight made the attempt, bnt only 
sir Cradock could can e the brawn 

Sir Cradoc and tin Li mhnq-horn The 
boa furthermore brought forth a dnnk- 
mg-hom, nnd said, “ Ho cuckold can 
drink from that hom without spilling the 
liquor ” Onla Cradock succeeded, and 
“ he wan the golden can ” — Perea, Rcliqucs 
(“Bo) nnd the Mantle," III m 18) 

Caradoc of Men'wygent, tlic 
a oungcr bard of Ga\ cnavyn pnnee of 
I’oaajs-lnnd The elder bard of the 
pnneo aaas Cadwnllon — Sir IY Scott, 
The betrothed (time, Henra II ) 

Car’atacll or Caradtacus, a British 
king brought cnptiae before the emperor 
Claudius m \ u 52 He hnd beta be- 
traj ed b> Cnrtimnndua Claudius set 
him at libert} 

And Leaumont t pnfcml Caratneh Affords 
A tragedy complete except In words. 

Tyroii. EnplW* Barth end Sco e* flertnem 

(B\-ron nlludcB to the “spectacle” of 
Caractacns produced ba Thomas Shcn- 
dnn nt Drura Lane 'theatre It was 
Beaumont’s trnged} of Londitca , mums 
the dialogue ) 

Dlggcs [V''0~1"BG] mi the Tery altyfJate Carntnch.’* 
Tlie rolld bulk of his frame his action hb iclcu, all 
marked him with identity — Bondcn lift o f Slddons. 

Car’athiB, mother of the caliph 
tatlak She was a Greek, and induced 
her son to stud} necromanca r held in 
nbliorrencc ba all good Mussulman 0 
When her son threatened to put to death 
caera one aaho attempted without success 
to read the inscription of certain sabres, 
Cnnthis wisclvsam, “Content a ourself, 
ma son, aaitli commanding their beards 
to be burnt Beards are less essential to 
a state tlmn men” She was ultimate!} 
earned ba an afrit to the aliass of Lbbs, 
in punishment of her mnna crimes — 
M Bcckford, Yatheh (J78J) 

Coxau'sius, the first Bntish em- 
peror (2^7-204) Ills full name was 
Marcus Aurelius Yalcrius Camusius, and 
ns emperor of Britain he was ncccptcd 
b} Diocletian nnd Maxim'inn , but after 
a aigorous reign of scion a ears, he aaas 
assassinated ha AUcctus, aiho succeeded 
him ns “emperor of Britain” — See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, etc , u 13 

Cards of Compliment "When 
it aaas customar} to fold down part of 
,nn address card, the strict rule was this 
Wight hand bottom corner turned down 
meant a Personal call Right hand top 
comer turned doavn meant Condolence 
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Left Land bottom comer turned down 
meant Congratulation 
Car'dan ( Jerome ) of Pa'wa (1501- 
3570), n great mathematician and Astro- 
loger He professed to have n demon or 
fafiuhar spitif, rrho mealed to 2nm the 
tccrets of nntnrc 

M hat )-our Ctnlon ami four Tto emy tell y oj ? 
Mr\s\balih arid yecr J-ons^monWnus ffiro as ro- 
Io?cr$l f Oj ir hannony of chiromancy with ostro’c^y J— 
Consrvrr /ore ferf Lore Ir (1(213) 

'Carde'mo of Andalusi'a, of opulent 
parents, fell m lore ruth Lucinda, a lndr 
of equal fannlv and fortune, to whom he 
was fonnnlh engaged Don Tcmando, 
Ins friend, horror er prerailcd on Lucin- 
da s father, hr artifice, to break oil the 
engagement and promise Lucinda to 
himself, “ contrarj to her wish, and m 
violation of cr err principle of honour ” 
This drove Cardcmo mad, and he haunted 
the Sierra MorCna or Brown Mountain 
for about six month', ns n maniac with 
lucid intends On the wedding dav 
Lucmda swooned, and a letter informed 
the bridegroom that she was married to I 
Cardcmo Isext dav she pnratch left 
her father s house, and took refuge m n 
conrent, but being abducted hr don 
Ternando, she was carried to an inn, 
nhcrerernando found Dorothea his rufe, 
and Cardcmo the husband of I ucinda 
All parties rrerc non reconciled, and tho 
trr o gentlemen paired respects, el> ruth 
their proper n ires — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, 1 ir (1C05) 

Car'duel or Kar'tcl, Carlisle, tin 
place where Merlin prepared the Round 
lame, 

Caro, described ns a blacksmith, nho 
worked all night nnd daj " H, s 
bcllorrs, sajs Spenser, nre Pcnsi,enc »3 
and Sighs —Tacry Queen, iv 5 (1550) 

Careless, one of the boon com- 
panions of Charles Surface —Shendan, 
oskoolfor Scandal (1777) 

Care’tcis {Colonel), an officer of high 
spirits nnd mirthful temper, who seeks to 
^in Lulli (the daughter of sir Basil 

SPSS’S 

This farce is a mere rtTchaufj V 6f The 
Committee, hr the Hon sir If Howard 
the names ‘‘colond Careless” and 
Buth arc the same, but “ Ruth ” sar s 
Lcr proper Christian name is “Anne ” ^ 

Careless, m 17, c Committee, w as the tiart 
for which Joseph Ashbur, (1038-1770) 


( The Committee, recast bj T Knight, 
is called The Honest Thieves ) 

Car L less (Aid), makes lore to lad. 
Pliant —TV Congreve, The Double Ha'cr 
(1700) 

CarelessHusband {The), n corned) 
by Colie) Cibber (1701) The “careless 
husband" is bif Chnrles Easy, who has 
amours with ditlerent persons, but ic so 
careless that he leaves his lo, c-lcticrs 
about, nnd o\cn forgets to lock the door 
w hen he has made a liaison, so that his 
wife knows all, jet so sweet is her 
temper, nnd under such entire control, 
that she nee or reproaches him, nor shows 
the slightest indication of jealous, Her 
confidence so wins upon her husband that 
lie confesses to her his faults, nnd reforms 
cnhrolj the eul of his wajs 

Cat eme (Jean de), chef dc cuistnc of 
Leo A This wns n name gi\cn him b\ 
the pope for an admirable soupc maujra 
which lie ini ented for Lent A descendant 
of lean was chef to the prince regent, at 
a salnn of £1000 per nnnum, hut lie left 
this situation because the prince hail only 
a indnage bourgeois, nnd entered the ser- 
vice of baron Rothschild at Paris (178-3- 
J£J3) 

Caroy (Paine!), the poet, brother of 
lord rail land, introduced In sir 
fecott in Woodstoch (time, Common- 
'll caltli) 

Car'mill ( The Dev Josmh), minister 
of St ltonnn’s Well, tutor of the Hon 
Augustus Bid more (2 si/I ), nnd the suitor 
ol Miss Augusta Bidmorc, his pupil’s 
sister— Sir W Scott, St Jtomn's Well 
(time, George III ) 

C'tu'iDeo Islands (London), now 
Chnndos Street It was called the 
Canbee Islnnds from its countless straits 
find jntncnle thieves’ passages 

Cftryno, fntlicr of 7 eno'em the clwstc 
tro tli- plight ^ufc of A mol do (the ]ndv 
aiElionoimibh pursued the covcmor 
count Clodio) —Beaumont and Elclchcr. 
The Custom of the Country (IC17) 

Car'kor (James), manager in the 
house of Mr Bombc), merchant Carkcr 
was a man of 40, of a florid complexion, 
avith ,ei) glistening white teeth, wlueh 
Bhowcd conspicuous!) when he spoke 
His smile ivas like “ the snarl of a cat ” 
He was the Alas'tor of the house of 
Hombcv, for he not on], brought the 
brm to b.mkruptc) , but he seduced Alice 
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IVTarwood (cousin of Ldith, Dombcy’s 
second -wife} and nLo induced Edith to 
elope w ith him Edith left the wretch at 
Dijon, and Carker, returning to England, 
eras run over bv a railway train and 
hilled 

John Carker, the elder brother, a junior 
clerk in the same firm lie twice robbed 
it and Tins forgiren 

Harntt Carter , a gentle, beautiful 
young woman, who married Mr Slorfin, 
one of the employes in the bouse of Sir 
Dombey, merchant When her elder 
brother John fell into disgrace by robbing 
his employer, Harriet left the house of 
her brother James (the manager) to In e 
v, i til and cheer her disgraced brother 
John — C Dickens, Doitibcy and Son 
(ISJG) 

Carle'gion (4 syl ) or Cair-Li'gaon, 
Chester, or the “ fortress upon Dee ’ 

FaL Chej'er called of old 
Carlfsion 

Drajton, Folyvlstan xl (1613) 

Carle'ton (Captain), an officer m the 
Guards — Sir W Scott, Petcril of the 
Pea! (time, Charles II ) 

Cal lisle (Frederick Howard, carl of), 
nncle and guardian of lord Iiiron (17-18- 
182G) His tragedies are Jhc Fathers 
Pc tenge and Pellamere 

The pftndjUc pullns of Carlisle 

Lord. rbrmes^cr petit m^itre pamphleteer 

Ejtod Ifrylith B^rds end Sco oh rcrirxtm (1^) 

Carlos, elder son of don Antonio, 
and the favourite of his paternal uncle 
Lew s Carlos is a great bookworm, 
hut when he falls m love with Angelina, 
lie throws off his diffidence and becomes 
bold, resolute, and manlv His a ounger 
brother is Clodio, a mere coxcomb — 
C Cibber, Zoic Ma’-cs a Jfan (1G94) 

Cartas (under the assumed name of the 
margins D’Antas) married Ogan'ta, but 
as the marriage was affected under a 
false name it was not binding, and 
Oganta left Carlos to many Horace de 
Dnennc Carlos was a great ullain He 
murdemd a roan to steal from him the 
plans of some Californian mines Then 
embarking in the Urama, he induced the 
crew to rebel in order to obtain mastera 
of the ship “Gold was the object of his 
desire, and gold he obtained ” Ultimately, 
his villainies being discovered, he was 
given up to the hands of justice — E 
Stirling, The Orphan of the Frozen Sea 
(1 850) 

Carlos (Don), son of Philip II of 
Portcgd , deformed m person, violent 


end vmdic' non disposition Don Carlo3 
was to hai e married Elizabeth of France, 
but Ins father supplanted him bub 
sequently he expected to marrv the artb 
duchess Anne, daughter of the cmpe~i 
JIa\ milinn, liut her father opposed the 
match In lo64 Philip n settled the 
succession on Rodolph and Trncst, his 
nephev s, declaring Carlos incapable 
This drove Carlos into treason, and he 
joined the Ectherlandcrs in awar against 
his father He was apprehended and 
condemned to death, but was killed m 
prison This has furnished the subject 
of seaeral tragedies i c Otwai’s Don 
Cm los (JG72) in English tho=eof J G dc 
Campistron (1G83) and 31 J de Chenier 
(I7o‘i) in French , J C.F Schiller (1798) 
in German , Alfien in Italian, about the 
same time 

Car'los (Don), the friend of don Alonzo, 
and the betrothed husband of Leono'ra, 
w hom he resigns to Alonzo out of friend- 
ship After mnrnagc, Zongn induces 
Alonzo to believe that Leonora and don 
Carlos entertain a criminal love for each 
other, whereupon 41onzo out of jealousy 
has Carlos put to death, and Leonora 
kills her=elf — Edward Toung, The 
Pctenge (1721) 

Carlos (Don), husband of donna 
Victoria lie gace the deeds of his wife a 
esta*c to donnn Laura, a courtezan, and 
3 ictona, in order to reco\ er them, assumed 
the disguise of a man, took the name of 
Flono, and made loie to her Having 
secured a footing, Flono introduced 
Caspar as the wealthy uncle of Yictona, 
and Gaspar told Laura the deeds in her 
hand were utterli worthless Laura in a 
fit of temper tore them to atoms, and 
thus Carlos recovered the estate, and was 
resened from impending ruin — Mrs 
Cowlev, A Bold Strode for a Husband 
(1782) 

Carlton (Admiral George), George 

IV , author of The Voyage of m 

seaich of Loyalty, a poetic cpi'tlc 
(1520) 

Cai 'miHian, the “phantom ship” 
The captain of this ship sw ore he would 
double the Cape, whether God ulled it 
or not, for which impious vow he was 
doomed to abide for ever and ever captain 
m die samo \essel, which always appears 
near the Cape, but nei er doubles it The 
kobold of tlic phnnfo-n slnp i= named 
Klabot erman, a kobold who helps 
sailors at their work, but beats those 
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■nlio ire idle When n \ easel is doomed, 
the Lobold appears smoking a short pipe, 
dressed m y cllow, and u ennng ft night- 
cap 

Caro, the flesh or " natural nwn” 
pcTSomfied Phmeas Fletcher ears “ this 
dam of sin ’’ is n hag of loathsome shape, 
array ed in steel, polished externally, hut 
rusty w lthm On her shield is the de\ ice 
of ft mermaid, with the motto, “ Hear, 
Gaze, and Die "—The Purple Island , vn 
(1633) 

Cavocitun, the banner of the Mi- 
lanese having for deuce “St Ambrose," 
the patron saint of Milan It was 
mounted on au iron tree with iron leaves, 
and the summit of the tree w as Aur- 
' mounted by a large cross The whole 
was raised on a red car, drawn by font 
red bulls, with red harness .Mass was 
always stud before the eftr started, and 
Gumefollo tells us, “toutc la ceremonie 
dtait uac imitation do 1’arclie d’alliance 
des Israelites ” 

Le eiroclum dtss MILinilj dtalt mi milieu cnlonrrd do 
SCO jennes gens qul a dtalent unla A h vie a la mort pour 
le fUfemirc D y c.vMt encore pour ea gante un batAlUon 
do It mort compos do 300 cavaliers — La Bataillo de 
Liynano 29 Mai 1170 

Caroline, queen-consort of George II , 
introduced by sir W Scott in The Heart 
of Jffidlothian Jcanie Deans has an 
,nten icw with her in the gardens at Rich- 
mond, and her majesty promises to inter- 
cede tilth tno king for Effic Dcans's 


Car'ove (3 syl ), “ .a story without 
an end " — Mrs Austin, Translation , 

I must get on or my readers tvill anticipate tint my 
story like Carovi s more celebrated one w Ul t rove a 
‘story without nn end >Y J Thoms Boles and 
Queries March -4 1877 

Carpathian Wizaid (The), Pro- 
teus (2 syl), who lived m the island of 
Car'ptthos, in the Archipelago He lias 
a u izard, w ho could chango his form rt 
will Being the sea-god’s shepherd, he 
carried a crook 

fCyl the Carpathian wizard s hook [crook). 

MUton Comut 872 (1034) 

Carpet ( Prince IJousam's), a magic 
carpet, to all appearances quite worthless, 
but. it would transport any one who sat on 
it to any part of the world in a moment 
ThiB carpet is sometimes called “the „ 
magic carpet of Tangu," because it came 
from Tangu, in Persia — Arabian Nights 
(“ Prince 'Uimed ") ' 

Carpet (Solomon’s) Solomon had a 
green silk carpet, on which his throne was 
set This carpet was largo enough for all 
Ins court to stand on , hnmnn beings 
stood on the right side of the throne, and 
spirits on the left When Solomon 
w ishcd to travel he told the w rad w here 
to set him down, and the carpet with all 
its contents rose into the air and alighted 
at the proper place In hot weather the 
birds of the air, with outspread wings, 
formed a canopr or or the whole party — ■ 
Sale, Hot an, xxvn notes 


-pardon. 

Caros or Caiausms, a Roman 
captain, natire of Bclgic Gaul The 
emperor Maximian employ ed Caros to 
defend the const of Gaul against the 
Pranks and Saxons He acquired great 
w ealth and pow cr, hut fcnnng to excite 
the jealousy of Maximum, he sailed 
for Britain, where (in a d 287) he caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor Caros 
resisted all attempts of the Romans to 
dislodge him, so that they ultimately 
acknowledged his independence lie 
repaired Agncola’s wall to obstruct the 
incursions of the Caledonians, and while he 
was emptoved on this work w as attacked 
br a party commanded by Oscar, son of 
Ossiau and grandson of Fingal “ The 
warn ora of Caros fled, and Oscar remained 
like a rook left by the ebbing sea ” — 
Ossiau, The War of Catos 


Tha Caros mentioned l, tha noted usurper 
UvwMtii nho assumed the purplo in the year ssr und 
KkhiS on Britain defeated tho emperor Maxlmlnian 
Jterculliu i In several mrnl engagements which rive pro 
Priety to hU being called The King of Ships Oirtcr 
lot Ion m the in of Otv.an 


Carpet Klruglit (A), a civil, not a 
military knight 

Carpet KnlghLj fire men who arc by the princes 
grace and favour made knights at home and In iho tlmo 
of pence by the Imposition or laying on of tho king a 
sword having by some special scrrice done to tho com 
ntomnnJtfi deserved this title and dignity They nro 
called Carpet Knights'* because they receive their 
honour In the court and upon carpets [and. not in the 
batik- field)— Fronds Markham Boole of Honour (IG* 3) 

Carpillona (Princess), the daughter 
of Subh'nius king of the Peaceable 
Islands Sublimus, being detbroned by a. 
usurper, w ns with his w ife, child, and a 
foundling boy, thrown into a dungeon, 
and kept (here for three years The four 
enptnes then conlmed to escape, but 
the rope which held the basket in which 
Carpillona was let down, snapped 
asunder, and she fell into the lake 
Sublimus and the other two lived m 
retirement as ft shepherd family, and 
Carpillona, being rescued by a fisherman, 
was brought up by him ns his daughter 
When the “Humpbacked” Prince de- 
throned the usurper of tho Peaceable 
Islands, Carpillcna was one of tho cap- 
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tn os, and the “Humpbacked” Prince 
vv anted to make her his wife , but she fled 
m disguise, nnd came to the cottage 
home of Sublinvus, where she fell in lo\ Q 
w ith his foster-son, uho proved to be half- 
brother of the “Humpbacked” Pnncc 
Ultimately , Carpillona married the found- 
ling, nnd each succeeded to a kingdom — 
Comtcssc D'Aunoy, Fairy Tales Q 1 Prin- 
cess Carpillona,” 1G82) 

Cai’pio ( Bernardo del) , natural son of 
don Sancho, nnd dona Aimena, surnamed 
“The Chaste” It has Bernardo del 
Carpio who slew Roland at Ronccsvalles 
(A si/l ) In Spanish romance he is a 
a era conspicuous figure 

Carras'eo (Samson), son of Bnrtholo- 
meu Carrasco lie is a licentiate of much 
natural humour, aalio flatters don Quixote, 
nnd persuades him to undertake a second 
tour 

He was About 2 1 years of nge of a pale complexion nnd 
hail good tnlentu. Ills no*e mu remarkably flat, and his 
mouth remarkably wide,— Cervantes Don Quixote II I 
5 (1615) 

He may perhaps bout ns the bachelor 6-imson 
Cftrmsco of fixing tins wcnther-cock La Glrulda of Hie. 
for weeks, months, or jears tlmt Is, for as long ns the 
wind shall uniformly blow from one quarter —Sir \f 
EcotL 

(The allusion is to Don Quixote, II i 
14) 

Carnc-Thura, in theOrkncy Islands, 
the palace of king Catliulla. It is the 
title of one of the Ossian poems, the 
subject being ns follous — Fingal, going 
on a v lsit to Catliulla king of the Ork- 
ney s, observes a signal of distress on the 
palace, for Frothnl, king of Sora, had 
invested it "Whereupon, Fingnl puts to 
flight the besieging army, nnd overthrow 0 
1 rotlinl in single combat , hut just as his 
suord was raised to slay the fallen king, 
Utlin, disguised m armour, interposed 
Her shield nnd helmet “ flying wide," 
repealed her sex, nnd Tingal not only 
spared Trothal, hut muted him nnd 
Ltlin to the palace, where the} passed the 
ught in banquet and in song — Ossian, 
Cat ric-Thura 

Carrxl, the grey -headed son of Kin- 
fe'na bard of Cuthullm, general of the 
Irish tribes — Ossian, Fingal 

Carrillo (Fray) was never to be 
'ound m bis own cell, according to a, 
famous Spanish epigram 

Like Fray CnrlDo 

Tho only place In which one cannot find him 
la Ills own cell 

Longfellow The Spanith Student L 5 

Cai’rolj deputy usher at Keniluorth 


Castle — Sir AY Scott, Kcnlhcorth (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Car'stone (Richard), cousin of Ada 
Clare, both being wards in Clmnccrv, 
interested in the great suit of “ Jnmdvcc 
v Tnmdvco” Richard Carstonc is a 
“handsome a outli, about 10, of ingenuous 
face, and with a most engaging laugh ” 
He marries his cousin Ada, and lives in 
hope that the suit will soon terminate 
nnd make him rich In the mean time, Jio 
tncs to make two ends meet, first bv the 
profession of medicine, then bv that of 
law, then bv the nrmv , hut the rolling 
stone gathers no moss, and tho poor 
fellow dies with the sickness of hope 
deferred — C Dickens Flea! House ( 1858) 

C-'rtaph'ilus, the AYandenng Jew 
of Jewish story Tradition say s lie was 
door-keeper of the judgment hall m the 
service of Pontius Pilate, and as he led 
our Lord from the judgment hall, struck 
Him, saying, “ Get on ' Faster, Jesus 1 ” 
AA r hcreupon the Man of Sorrow s replied, 
"lam going fast, Cartnpbilns , but tarry 
thou till I come again " After the cruci- 
fixion, Cnrtnpbilus was baptized by the 
same Annni'ns who baptized Paul, nnd 
received the name of Joseph At the 
close of every centur} he falls into a 
trance, and wakes up after a time a 
y oung man about 30 years of age — Booh 
of the Chronicles of the Abbey of St 
Albans 

(This “ book ” was copied nnd con- 
tinued by Matthew Pans, and centains 
the earliest account, of the AVnndenng 
Jew, a n 1228 In 1242 Philip Mouskes, 
nftorw nrds bishop of Tournny, vv rote the 
“ rhymed chronicle ”) 

Cartel (Mrs Deborah), housekeeper 
to Surplus the law v or — J M Morton, 
A Regular Fix 

Car'tliage (2 syl ) When Dido 
came to Africa she bought of the nntn cs 
“ ns much lnnd as could be encompassed 
w ith a bull s bide ” The agreement being 
made, Dido cut the hide into thongs, so 
as to enclose a space sufhcicntly large 
for a citadel, which she called Bursa 
“the hide^’ (Greek, inn so, “a bull’s 
hide ”) 

The following is a similar story m 
Russian history — The A'akutsks granted 
to the Russian explorers ns much land as 
thev could encompass with a cow’s hide , 
but the Russians, cutting tho hide into 
strips, obtained land cnongh for the town 
and fort which they called 1 akutsk. 
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Carthage of the North. Lubeck 
ms bo call etl when it was the bead of the 
Ilnnsentic League 

Car'thon, son of Cless'nmmor and 
Moina, was bom white Clessammor was 
in flight, nnd his mother died m child- 
birth When ho was three a cars old, 
Combat (Fingal’s father) took and burnt 
Bnlclutha (a town belonging to the 
Britons, on the Ch de), but Carthon was 
earned stray safely bv his nurse When 
grown to man's estate, Carthon Tusohcd 
tormcngethis attack on Bnlclutha, and 
accordingly mtaded Moreen, tlic king- 
dom of 1 ingal After overthrow mg tit o 
of I'mgaYs heroes, Carthon was slain ht 
lus own father, who knew him not , hut 
when Clessammor learnt that it was his 
own son whom In? bad slam, he mourned 
for him three dats, and on the fourth he 
died — Ossmn, Carthon 

Car'ton ( Syclnci /), a fnend of Charles 
Damay, whom he personalia resembled 
Sidney Carton loied Lucie Manettc, but, 
knowing of her attachment to Damnt, 
net er attempted to win her Her friend- 
ship, however, called out his good 
qualities, and he nobly died instead of 
lus friend — C Dickens, A Tate of Tico 
Cities (1859) 

Cartouclio, an eightecntn centun 
highwayman He is the trench Dick 
Turpm 

Car'un, a small m cr of Scotland, now 
called Carton, in the neighbourhood of 
Agncoh's wall The word means “wind- 
ing ” 

Carus (T/o’x), in Garth’s Dispensary, 
is Dr Ttson (1G19-J70S) 

Caryati'des (5 syl ) or Carya'tes 
V syt ), female figures m Greek costume, 
used m architecture to support entabla- 
tures Ca'rvn, m Arcnd ia, sided with Die 
i er£mns^hcnthc\ lmnded Greece, so after 
IhcbiUkof IhermopMfc, the 'victorious 
Whs destroyed the city , slew the men, 
atm matte Ibo’w omen flares Pr/rnfc'cltLs 
o r^fpcrualc the disgrace, employed 
ligures of Caiman uomcn Tutli Itersian 
inerj, lor architectural columns 

a hlunt-witted Reman, nnd 
conspirators v ho asm-smated 

-rv=“ f Uc , IS Called “ honest 

Onsca, meanmg plam-spoJu. n —Shake- 
speare, Juhus Casar (IG07) , 

Casch'oaBch, a hideous genius 
“Wicked, Ipme, nqd him?) efope 


ej c , w ith six horns on hiB head, and both 
his imnds nnd feet hooked ” ’llic fairy 
Mumou'uS (3 s\j I ) summoned him to de- 
cide which was the more beautiful, “the' 
prince Caimralkamnn or the princess 
Badou'ra,” but he was nnnble to deter- 
mine the knotty point — Arabian 2\ir)hts 
(“Camamlrnman and Badoura ”) 

CaselTa, a musician nnd friend of 
the poet DantC, introduced in his i'ur- 
gniory, h On nm\ mg nt purgatory , the 
poet secs a aessel freighted with souls 
come to be purged of their sms and made 
fit foT paradise , among them he recognu'cs 
Ins friend Cwselln, whom he “woos to 
smg,” whereupon, Casella repents with 
enchnntmg sweetness the words of 
[Dante's] second canzone 

IHntO «ViU cire Fame tet\re to *ct iheo bltfLcr 
Thax\ hU CjucIIa, whom La wooed to fclttg, 

Met tu the milder ilmdct of punntory 

Milton Bonnet xill (To II Itxvw*). 

Casket Homer, Alexander's edition 
with Anstotle^ notes So called because 
it was kept in a golden casket, studded 
with jewels, part of the spoil which fill 
into the hands of Alexander after the 
battle of Arbe'ln 

Cas'par, mnstcr rf the horse to the 
baron of Amhcim Mentioned in Pon- 
nerhugel’s imrntne.— bir Vv Scott, 
Anne o] Ganshin (time, Edward IV ) 

Cas'par, a man who sold himself lo 
Za'miel the Black Huntsman The night 
before the expiration of Ins life-lease, he 
bargained fora respite of three rears, on 
condition of bringing 3Iax into the power 
of the fiend On the dm appointed for 
the prize-shooting, Max mined nt a dove 
but killed Caspar, nnd Znmiel earned off 
his victim to “his own place "—11 cher’s 
opera, Dcr FrciscJiulz (1822) 

Cassan'dra, daughter of Thanm, 
gifted with the power of propliccj , but 
Apollo, whom Bile had offended, cursed 
her with the bnn “that no ono should - 
mcr believe her predictions Slinl e- 
epeare, Troilus and Ctcssida (1G02) 

^i n 7 •<> tjianirten of gTralnrti win tnftful 
noWc and dijnlltod no rlolmcc of )«i_Jon Wiv liruiii) 
InuTf ! 0{ ,cr “ nd lo u»i ino-l inclUui, iU«n J 

tolidpmew , 1,0 *n crquliltelr oifidJiio TliM, «lm 

*1* •*«?* *r ln ! ,ro , n - c ,n K ci«;« lr r 

toiy or ti'clw ° r IWrt, “ x “C “Win III, 

B V “ Cassnndrl ” ('Troilus and Cresstda, 
Shakespeare) , “Cleopatra" (Antoni/ ami 
UeojMtra, Shakespeare, or All for l we 
Dry den) , “Roxana" (Alexander the 
«?A , Wc Orphan, 

Otnm \ ' ' lllcrn ^ ' emce Preserved, 
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Cassel (Count), on emptv -headed, 
heartless, conceited puppj, who pajs 
court to Amelia 'Wildcnhaim, but is too 
insufferable to be endured He tells her 
he “learnt delicac} in Italy, hauteur m 
Spain, enterpnse m France, prudence in 
Russia, smeenty in England, nud love 
in the uilds of America,” for civilized 
nations have long since substituted in- 
trigue for lov e — Inchbald, Lovers' Foies 
(1800), altered from Kotzebue 

Cassi, the inhabitants of Hertford- 
shire or Cassio — Cmsar, Commentaries 

Caasib'eUaun or Cassib'elan 
(probably “ Casvallon ”), brother and 
successor of Eud ne was king of 
Britain when Julius Cicsar invaded the 
island Gcoffrej of Monmouth saj s, m 
his Bntish Ihstoiy, that Cassihellaun 
routed Cffisar, and drove him back to 
Gaul (bk iv 3, 5) In C'esar’s second m- 
\ asion, the British again a anquished him 
(ch 7), and “sacrificed to their gods as 
a thank-offering 40,000 cows, 100,000 
sheep, 30,000 wild beasts, and fouls 
w ithout number " (ch 8) Androg'eus 
(4 syl ) “duke of Tunov antum," with 
5000 men, having joined the Roman forces, 
- Cassihellaun u ns worsted, and agreed “to 
paj 3000 pounds of siher jcarlj m 
tnbnte to Rome ” Sea cn } cars after tins 
Cassibcllnun died and was buried at I ork 
In Shakespeare’s Cymbchnc the name is 
called “Cassibelan ” 

*** Poljxnus of Macedon tells us 
that Ocsnr had a huge elephant armed 
aa ) til scales of iron, aaith a toner on its 
back, filled lwtli archers and slingers 
When this beast entered the sea, Cnssi- 
a claunus and the Britons, who had nea er 
seen an elephant, aacrc terrified, and their 
horses fled in affright, so that the Romans 
a\ ere able to land ai ithout molestation — 
See Draj ton’s Folyolbion, van 

There the hbe of Roman liars worship a gluttonous cm 
peror Idiot 

Su li Is Romo hear it, spirit of Cnsslvelaun 

Tennyson Loadicca. 

Cas'silane (3 syl ), general of Candy 
and father of Annophel — Laws of Candy 
(1C47) 

Cassira, brother of All Baba, a 
Persian He married an heiress’ and soon 
became one of the richest merchants of 
the place When he discovered that his 
’Drotlier had made himself nch b} hoards 
from the robbers’ cave, Cnssim took ten 
mules charged with panniers to carrj away 
part of the same booty “Open Sesame'” 
he cried, and the door opened lie filled 


his sacks, hut forgot the magic word 
“Open Barlej 1” bo cried, hut the dooi 
remained closed Present!} the robber 
band returned, and cut lnm down with 
their sabres The} '• then hacked the 
carcase into four parti, placed them near 
the door, and left the ea\e All Baba 
carried off the bodv and had it docentl} 
interred — Aiabian Bights (“All Baba 
or the Fort} Thieves”) 

Cas’sio (Michael), a Florentine, 
lieutenant in the Venetian arm} under 
the command of Othello Simple-minded 
but not strong-minded, and therefore 
oasil} led l>\ others u ho possessed greater 
pouer of anil Being overcome with 
wine, he engaged in a street-bran 1, for 
uhich he uas suspended b\ Othello, hut 
Desdemona pleaded for Ins restoration 
Iago made capital of this intercession to 
rouse the jealous} of the Moor Carlo's 
“ almost” vufe was Bianca, his mistress 
— Shakespeare, Othello (1G11) 

Cusalo** Is brue benevolent nnd honest, ruined only 
by Ills wont of stubbornness to resist an Insidious Inrltn 
tlon —Dr Johnson. 

Cassiodo'rus (Maicus Aw elms), a 
gTeat statesman and learned writer of tiie 
sixth centur}, uho died at the age of 
100, in A d 5G2 He filled man} high 
offices under Theod'oric, but ended his „ 
da} s m a coni ent 

Listen nwhile to a learned prelection 
On Marcus Aurelius Cnsslodorus. 

Longfellow The Golden Legend. 

Cassiope'ia, vufe of Ce'pheus 
(2 syl ) king of Ethiopia, and mother of 
Androm'eda She boasted herself to ho 
fairer than the sen-nymphs, and Neptune, 
to punish her, sent a huge sea-serpent to 
rav age her husband’s kingdom At death 
she v\ as made a constellation, consisting of 
thirteen stars, the largest of i\ Inch form 
a “ chair” or imperfect IV 

had you been 

Spbcrou *p with Cassiopeia. 

Tennyson The Prin css Ir 

Cassius, instigator of the conspiracy 
against Julius C-esnr, and friend of Bru- 
tus —Shakespeare, Julius Casar (1G07) 

Drutm The last of all the Romans fare thco well 1 
It Is Impossible that eter Rome 
Should breed thy fellow Friends, I owe moro tears 
To this dead man tlion you shall see me pay 
I shall find time Cassius, I shall find time. 

Act v sc. 3, 

ChnrIe-3 Mayne Young trod the boards with freedom 
Ills countenance was equally well adapted for tlio ex 
predion of pathos or of pride thus In shch ports as 
Hamlet" Be\erley" The Stranger" PI rre 
Zanga nnd Cassius," he looked the men he repre- 
sented — Per J Young Ji/eo/C M Toung 

“Hamlet” (Slnkespcirc) , “Biver- 
lev” ( The Gamester, Moore), “ The 
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Stringer ” (B Thompson) , “ rierre ” 
(1 'ciuct, Ptcservcd, Otwnj), “Zanga. ” 
(Rcvinqc, Young) 

Castngnette (Caplam),n hero w hose 
stomach was rep] iced bv a leither one 
nifldc b\ Desgcnettcs [Da' r/c ncl'l, but 
his career Mas soon ended bj a bomb- 
shell, w Inch blew him into atoms — 
Manuel, A French Extravaganza 


CastaTio, son of lord Acasto, and 
Pohdore’s twin-brother Both the 
brothers loied their fnthcr's ward, Mo- 
ntm'ia “the orphan Ihc loic of P0I3- 
dore nas dishonourable lo\e, but Cnstnlio 
loved her tnih and ninmed her in 
pm ate On the bridal night Poll doro bv 
trencher} took his brothers place, and 
ne\t dm, when Moninna dmeovered the 
deceit w Inch had been practised on her, 
and Poll dorc heard that Moninna was 
realh married to his brother, the bride 
pni=oned herself, tlio adulterer ran n]ion 
his brother’s sword, and the husband 
stabbed himself — Otwav, The Oiphan 
(1C80) 

Nr 'ffllfce't otecllence In comedy irai never once ill, 
rutcU hut the 1 ':U jadfiM extol him for dHTcrcnt HITS' In 
trasnl) ns Hamlet " Cnitallo f/lt-ir ” Monrtej 
“JafSer*a~ Che wood 

%* “Hamlet” (Shakespeare), “ Ed- 
gar " (J\mq Lear, Shakespeare) , “Mo- 
neses" (7 amerlanc, Bone), “Jaflicr” 

1 Fcmcc Presirred, Otw a\ ) 

Cas'taly, a fountain of Pnmnssos, 
sacred to tlie Muses -Its inters had the 
virtue of inspiring those who drau! 
thereof with the gift of poctn 

Caeta'ro, the ladv addressed bj lYm 
Habington m bis poems She ivas Lu< \ 
Herbert (daughter of lYm Herbert, first 
lord Poms), and became his wife (Latin, 
costa, “chaste.") 

If then Cartar* I In he-iyen nor tnort 
f' 0 *' enrth nor bcIJ where nni I l>ut in lore J 

HnMn^ton To Caitara {died 1G54) 

Tbt poetry of lHblnstnn ihcrai Unt ho po 

* *» or » k’rUi onJ v, t l ue the 

UistJira vhenn he nftertm. tb jnajTietL— J/jjJhrn. 

Castle Daugercras, a noicl b\ sir 
" bcott, after the wreck of his fortune 
and repented strokes of pnrahsis (1831) 
Jhosc nfco rc^d ifc must remember Uie\ 
arc tlie Inst notes of a dving swan, and 
forbear to scan its ments too stnctli 

or “ Thc Perilous 

It in 0 °*a DoUsk , a bo caUcd Realise 
it was thnee taken from the l-nglish 
between 13QG and 1307 S 

1 On Palm Sundaj .while the English 
soldiers were at cliurci, Douglas fell on 


them and slew them , then, entering the 
castle, -Jic put to the sword all lie found 
there, and set fire to the castle (March 
10) 

2 Tlie castle being restored was placed 
under the guard of 1 him all, hut Douglas 
disguised his soldiers ns drovers, and 
Tlnrwnll rcsoh ed to “pillage the rogues ” 
lie set upon them to drnc off the herds, 
but the “drovers,” being too Btrong for 
the attacking parti, overpowered them, 
and again Douglas made lnmsclf master 
of the castle 

3 Sir John de Walton ne\t volunteered 
to hold the castle for n Year and a dnj , 
hut Dougins disguised Jus soldiers as 
market-men earning com and grabs to 
Lanark Sir John, in an attempt to 
plunder the men, set upon them, hut was 
overmastered and slain This is tlie 
subject of sir A\ Scott’s nor el called 
Castle Dangerous, but instead of the 
market-men “with com nnd grass,” tho 
novel substitutes ladv Augusta, the pri- 
soner of Black Dougins, whom lie pre- 
mises to release if the castle is surrendered 
to him De Wnlton consents, gives up 
the castle, and marries the lnd\ Augusta 

Castle Perilous, tho habitation of 
ladi 1 loiifs (called l>\ 'I ennyson 
L’/tnois) Here she was held captive bv 
sir Ironside the Bed Knight of the Bed 
1/inds Sir Gnrctli overcame the knight, 
nnd married the lnd\ —Sir T Melon. 
Histot 1 / of Pi mcc At Uiur, 1 120-1 r > ) 

*** Tcnm son lins poetised the tale in 
Gareth anil LynetU, but 1ms altered it 
He 1ms oi en departed from the old stora 
b\ 11ml mg sir GareUi mnrn Ijnette, 
ami leaving tlie lnd> I \onors in tlie cold 
In the old slon Gnrctli ninrncs Liones 
(or I } onors), and Ins brother Ga'licns 
marries Linct (or Li nette) 


.tf™ rro 1 IV "IISM Il.e rcopc of the Artlmrhn 
(UUyorr nhlrh U n Eunnns lU[,jrm , / ro ,r«i Ly 
ntttc repretenu the people of ( 1 , 1 , „orhl or the IntieWt 
11 , Cl , 1 ', ? r •’ v|n,c,i >" 1 loiifs rcpri'S'nts 

the hrWe which rajt tu the Chthtlnn Come!' nml 
Mil, r r ° , " rttlmc lrlm flRht the SsM or 

i'll, 1 ' rll 0 '*s' 1 » Iho Uk tleiutr m on n 

" !! m at tvftcr c\<ry rouqiic^t for 

ntit] xrini ilir LnOc Tcnnjion 

CHl of I)(^t ruction conquer 
ilnnd In sluht cr tlso 
fce J ,lc 1 r . iJc ImlUnj? lilm to hfinn nnl 
then marry Lynctte or Ihn perton mention of the vrotW 
{{•• lf3C —See \ntej and Cua-lcs 

(Januiry J9 VdiruarylG Mrtrdi 1C 1878) ' 

Castle in tho Atr or Chateau 
a Aspagne, a splendid thing of fanev 
or hope, but wholh without am real 
existence, called n “ castle of Spain ” 
brcmise Sram has no castles or chateaux 
bo Gi cel Aahmls means “ncier," be 
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cause there wore no such things- ns 
“ Greek Kalends ” 

Ke somex point ms dulrs but Ic Jardin dnulruf 
cultirez rculraent blcn lo vostro nc ddslrez point do 
n estro pas ce quo vous estcs nulls d&lrcz d cstro fort 
blen coque tous eatos. Bo quoj sert-11 de Instlrdos 
chastcoux en Lspngne qulsquil nous fant J whiter on 
J-rnnco. — St. Francois do Sales (bishop of Genern) 

II riling to a Lady on the subject of Contentment * I 
£53 (lWTJ 

Castle of Andalusia, an opera by 
John O’Keefe Don Ciesar, tlie son of 
ilon Scipio, being ill-treated by his 
father, turns robber-chief, but ultimate!} 
marries Lorenza, and becomes reconciled 
to his father 

The plot is too complicated to be 
understood m a few lines Don Caisar, 
Spado, Lorenza, Victoria, Pcdnllo, and 
Fernando, all assume characters different 
to their real ones 

Castle of In'dolenee (3 syl ), m 
the land of Drowsiness, where ever} 
sense is enervated by sensual pleasures 
lhe owner of the castle is an enchanter, 
who deprives those who enter it of their 
physical cnergj and freedom of will — 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence (1718) 

Castle of Maidens, Edinburgh 

[Ebrauctu] also built tho town of mount Agned 
[2 tUitburghj, called nt this time tlio Castle of Maidens 
or the Mountain of Sorrow — Geoffrey, British History 
11 7 IUU) 

Cas'tlewood (Beatrix), the heroine 
of Esmond, a novel by Thackerav, the 
“finest picture of splendid lustrous 
phj sical bcautj ev cr giv cn to the w orld ” 

Cas'tor ( Stcph'anos ), the wrestler — 
Sir IV Scott, Count Robert of Bans 
(time, .Rufus) 

Castor, of classic fable, is the son of 
Jupiter and Ledn, and twin-brother of 
'■Pollux The brothers were so attached 
to each other that Jupiter set them among 
the stars, where the} form the constella- 
tion Gemvu (“the twins") Castor and 
Pollux aro called the Ihos'cun or “ sons 
of Dios,” » c Jove 

Cas'tnot (George), called by the 
Turks “Scanderbeg” (1404- 14G7) 
George Castriot was son of an Albanian 
prinfce, delivered ns a hostage to Amu- 
rath II He won such favour from the 
sultan that he was put in command of 
r )000 men, hut abandoned the lurks in 
Die battle of Morn'vn (1443) 

Tills is the first dark blot 
On thp name George Castriot 
Longfellow The llayslde Inn (an Irlerludo) 

Castruc'cro Castraca'm’s Sword 
W hen Victor Entmpnuel If y ( -enf tp fu$- 


ennv, the path from Lucca to Fistoin 
w as strewed with roses At Pistoia the 
orphan heirs of Pucci'm met him, 
bearing a sword, and said, "This is 
the sw ord of Cnstruccio Casfrncani, the 
great Italian soldier, and head of- the 
Ghibelincs in the fourteenth centurv 
It was committed to our ward and keep- 
ing till Borne patriot should nrise to 
deliv er Italy and mal e it free ” Victor 
Emmanuel, seizing the hilt, exclaimed, 
“ Quesia c per me l” (“Tins is foT 
me ”) — E B Browning, The Saord of 
Caslruccio Castraeam 

Caa'yapa (3 syl ), father of the 
immortals, who dwells in die mountain 
called Hemacfi'ta or Himnkoot, uudtr 
the Tree of Life — Southev, Ctirso of 
KJtama (ennto vi is called “Cnsvnpa," 
1800) 

Cat ( 77ic) has been from lime im- 
memorial the familiar of witches, thus 
Galmtlua was changed b} the Fates into 
a cat (Antoninus Liherahs, Mctam 29) 
Hecate also, when Typhon compelled the 
gods nnd goddesses to hide tliemsclv es u- 
nnimals, assumed the form of a cat 
(Pausnmns, Bceotics) Ovid sa}8, “Tele 
soror Pboeln Intuit ” 

The cat f the adage that is, Catns 
amat pisccs, sed non tult tvigere plantas 
(“ the cat loves fish, hut docs not like lo 
w ct her paw s ”) 

Lei ting I tLaro not wait upon I would. 

Like tho poor cat l the Adage. 

6h,akcspeArc J f octet h net L sc. 7 ( 1 C 0 C) 

Good liquor unit male a cat spcal — 
Old Bioierb 

Kot i oom to swing a cat , reference is 
to tho sport of swinging n cat to tho 
branch of a tree as a mark to be shot nt 
Shakespeare refers to another v nrictv of 
the sport , die cat being enclosed in a 
leather bottle, was suspended to a tree 
nnd shotnt “ Hang me m a bottle, like a 
cat” (Much Ado about Kothtnq, net \ sc I) , 
and Stcevcrs tells us of a third variety in 
which the “cat was placed m a soot-bn 0 , 
hung on a line, nnd the plavers had tn 
heat out tho bottom of the bag " He 
wbo succeeded in thus liberating the cat, 
had the “privilege” of hunting it after- 
wards 

Kilkenny Cats A favourite amuse- 
ment of tho “good old times” widi a 
certain regiment quartered at ICilkennv , 
was to tic two cats together b} the tails, 
swing them over a line, nnd watch their 
ferocious attacks upon each other m their 
struggles to get free It was detcnfiinpd 
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to nut down this cmel “ sport, ” and one 
dav, just as two unfortunate cats were 
swung, the alnrm was given that the 
colonel lias riding up post haste An 
officer present cut through their tails 
u ith his sword and liberated the cats, 
which Ecam pored off before the colonel 
nrrn ed —From a correspondent, signed, 

K G Glenn (1, Eon den Buildings, 
Temple) „ , 

The Kilhmny Cats The ston is that 
two cats fought in a saw-pit so ferociously 
that each swallowed the other, icaung 
only the tails behind to tell of the won- 
derful encounter — See Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, for several other re- 
ferences to cats 

Catai'an (3 syl ), a native of Catai'a 
or Gatin}, the ancient naino of China, a 
boaster, a liar Page, speaking of Tal- 
stnft, sai s 

I -n-ill not believe such a Clinton though the priest of 
the taxm commended him for n true mail [l* truthful 
tnanj .<~- Merry It ices of IPirickor act 1L «c. 1 (1G01J 

Cateucla'm, called Caticuchla'm by 
Ptolemy, and Cassu bi Richard of Ciren- 
cester ’Tliev occupied Buckmghftmsliiro, 
Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire Drai - 
ton refers to them m Ins Polyolbion , \vi 

Catgut {Dr ), a cancftturc of Dr 
Arne in The Commissary, b} bum Foote 
(1765) 

Cath'arme, queen-consort of Cliarlcs 
II , introduced by sir IV Scott in 
I'cicnl o j the Pcah (See Catui him., 
and also under the letter K ) 

Cath’aunc {St ) of Alexandria (fourth 
centurv), patron saint of girls and vir- 
gins gcnernll} Her real name uas 
Dorothea, but bt Jerome sa}» she was 
called Catharine from the S}nac word 
Iicthar or Kathar, “ a crown,” bccai nc 
she won the tnple crown of martvrdom, 
urginit}, and wiBdom She was tied to 
a wiled, but af terwards beheaded, Novem- 
ber 25, a d 310 — Metaphrastcs 
To braid St Catharine s hair means “ to 
hi e a i lrgm ” 

Tliou art too £alr to be left to braid St Catharine a trcr«. 

Lon^rdloir, t r angctlnt (ISIS) 

Cathay', Chinn or rather Tartan , 
a corruption of the Tartar word Khitaf, 
“the country of the Khitai'nns or Kin- 
tan 9 ” The capital was Albracca, ac- 
cording to Ariosto ( Orlando Furioso ) 

- tbathlp 

From Ccy'Ion Ind or far Lathay unload* 

Byron IftmJuan tli fl 11621) 

eon of Torman, bcloied bv 


Moran, daughter of Cormac king of 
Ireland lie was killed out of jealousy 
by Ducho'mar, and when Duchomnr told 
Moran, and asked her to marry lum she 
replied, “Thou art dark to me, Ducho- 
mar , cruel is thine arm to Morna 
Guo me that sword, mi foe ,” and when 
he gave it, she “ pierced his manly 
breast," and he died 

CaJiba, young son of Toyman Uton art of the lore of 
Monts. Thou art a sunbeam In tho da> of tfic £loomy 
Storm. — Odd an f\rtgal 1. 

Catherine, wife of Mathis, in The 
Polish Jew, by J R "Ware 

Catherine ( The countess), nsualh called 
“The Countess," falls in line witli Iluon, 
a. serf, her secrclar} and tutor Her 
pride reiolts at the match, but her love is 
mnsterful IVlicn the duke her father is 
told of it, he insists on Huon’s mnrn ing 
Catherine, a freed serf, on pain of deith 
nuon refuses to do so till the counters 
herself entreats him to compl} no then 
rushes to the wars, where he greatli 
distinguishes himsclfj is created prince, 
and learns that his bride is not Catherine 
the quondam serf, but Catherine the 
duke’s daughter — S Knowles, Lore 
(1810) 

Cath'erine of Newport, the wife 
of Julian Aicnel (2 syl ) —Sir IV Scott, 
The Monastciy (time, Elizabeth) (See 
Catu mix l, and under K ) 

Cath'leen, one of the attendants on 
Tlora MTior — Sir IV Scott, Waccrlcy 
(time, Verge II ) 

Cathlin of Clu'tha, daughter of 
Cathmol Duth-Carmor of Cluba had 
slnin Cathmol in battle, and enmed off 
Catklin bi force, but she contrived to 
make her escape and craved aid of Fingat 
Ossian and Oscar were selected to espouse 
her causa, and when tliev reached Enth- 
col (where Duth-Carmor lived), Ossian 
resigned tho command of the battle to Ins 
son Oscar Oscar and Duth-Carmor met 
in combat, nnd the lnttcr fell The v ictor 
carried the mail and helmet of Duth- 
Carmor to Cathlin, and Cnthlin said, 
“Take the mail and place it high in 
Selma’s hall, tbation maj remember the 
helpless in a distant land ” — Ossmn, 
Cathlin of Ctutha 

Cath-Lo'da, The tale is this Fmgnl 
in his } outh, making a v 0 } age to the 
Orknc} s, was driven bi stress of weather 
to Denmark I he king Starno invited 
him to a feast, but Fingal, in distrust, 
declined (lie mvitqtiorl, Starno therj 
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proposed to lus son Swnrnn to surprise 
Tingal m lus sleep , but Swnrnn replied, 
"I shall not slay m shades I move 
forth in light,” and Stnmo rcsoHcd to 
attach the sleeper In himself He enrno 
to the placo where Fingal ln\ , but Tingal, 
hearing tlie step, started up and succeeded 
m binding Starno to an onh At dn\ - 
break he disco\ ered it to be the king, and 
loosing him from lus bonds he 6aid, “I 
have spared thy life for the sake of tin 
daughter, who once warned me of an 
ambuscade ” — Ossian, Cath-Loda (in three 
duans) 

Cath'mor, a oungcr brother of Cmr'- 
bar (“lord of Atha’), but totalh unlike 
him Cmrbar w ns treacherous and malig- 
nant , Cntbmor high-minded and hospit- 
able Cnirbnr murdered Cormnc king of 
Ireland, and having lmciglcd Oscar (son 
of Otsinn) to a feast, \ampcd up a quarrel, 
in which both fell Cathmor scorned 
such treachery Cathmor is the second 
hero of the poem called Ttin'ora, and 
falls bj the hand of Tingal (bk vm ) 

Cathmor the friend of stringer* the brother of red 
haired Cnirbnr Their sonli vcrc not the same The 
light oMiearen wjw In the boiom of Cathmor Ills towers 
roso on the Innhs of Atha s<.vtn pallia led to his halls 
seven chiefs stood on the paths and called itrnngers to the 
feast Tut Cathmor dwelt In the wood to slum the voice 
of pmlsc — Oaslrn Teinora L 

Cafh'olie (The) 

Alfonso T Of Aslunns, called by 
Gregory III Ihs Catholic Majesty (G93, 
730-757) 

Ferdinand II of Arkgon, husband of 
Isabella Also called Itusif, “ the w 1 1 y ” 
(1452, 117 1-151 G) 

Isabella wife of Ferdinand II of 
Aragon, so called for ber zeal in establish- 
ing the Inquisition (1150, 1474-1504) 

Catholic Majesty (Cathohca Afa- 
jestad), the special title of the kings of 
flpmn It was first gn cn to king Recnrcd 
(590) in the third Council of Toledo, for 
his zeal in rooting out the “Annn 
heresa ” 

Cul a Deo ectemum mcritum nisi vero Cathollco Be* 
carcdo regl ? Cut ft Deorctemn corona nisi rero orthodox o 
It ecAredo regl?— Gregor Mag 127 nnd 128, 

But it was not then settled as a fixed 
title to the kings of Spam In 1500 
Alexander VI gai c the title to Ferdinand 
V King of Aragon nnd Castile, nnd from 
that time it became annexed to the 
Spanish crown , 

Ab Alexandra pontlflee Fcrdlnnndus * Cntholld " cog 
n omentum acccplt In postcros ami regno tnmsfusum 
stiibill pos-C-done Honorum tltulos iirineiplbtisdMdere 
ponUfirlbus Bomnnla datur — Mariana, i elut 

txvl 1 sec abo >H 4. 

Ca'tlios, cousin of ikdelon, brought 


up bv ber uncle Gor'gibus, a plain citizen 
in the middle rank of life These two 
Bilk girls ha\e had their heads turned by 
novclB, nnd thinking their names common- 
plncc, Catbos calls herself Annntn, and 
her cousin adopts the name of Pohx'enn 
'1 wo gentlemen wish to mnrrj them, hut 
the girls consider their nmnners too 
unaffected and ensj to he “good style,” 
so the gentlemen Bend their \alcts to 
represent the “ marquis of Mnscnnllc " 
and the “\iccount of Jodelet ” Ihe 
girls arc delighted with these “dis- 
tinguished noblemen,” but when the 
game has gone far enough, the masters 
enter, nnd lna hare the trie! The girls 
are taught a useful lesson, w ithout being 
inaoUcd in nn\ fatal ill consequences — 
Mohfcrc, / is I‘> dcicuscs Jtidicutcs (1G59) 

CathulTa, 1 mg of Inistorc ( the 
Or/ncvs) nnd brother of Conm'ln (go) 
Fingnl, on coming insight of the palace, 
obsened a beacon-flame on its top ns 
signal of distress, for Trothnl king of 
Sora bad besieged it. 1 ingal attacked 
Frothal, engaged him in single combat, 
defeated lam, nnd made him prisoner — 
Ossinn, Carrie! -Thura 

Cat'lline (8 si/l ), a Roman patrician, 
who headed a coiwpirnca tooccrthrqw the 
Go\ eminent, and obtain for himself and 
his followers all place" of power and 
trust The conspiraca was discovered In 
Cicero Catiline c=cjpcd nnd puthimself 
at the bend of Ins anna, hut fell in the 
battle after fighting with despernto 
daring (uc G2) Ben Jonson wrote a 
tragedj called Catiline (1G11), nnd Vol- 
taire, in lus Home Sauufc, lias introduced 
the conspirocj and death of Cntilino 
(1752) 

Ca'to, the hero nnd title of a tragedy 
bj J Addison (1713) Disgusted with 
Cresar, Cato retired to U'ticn (in Afnca), 
where he had n small republic nnd 
mimic senate, but Cmsnr resohed to 
reduce Utica ns he had done tiro rest of 
Afnca, and Cato, finding resistance 
hopeless, fell on his own sword 

Tbo stern and nwful to the foes of Dome 
He Is nil goodness Lucia, always" mild 
Compassionate and gentle to bb friends 
Filled with domestic tenderness. 

Act v L 

VThen Barton Booth 07131 first appeared as C ito " 
BoUngbrote called him Into his box nnd gave him fifty 
guineas for defending tbo cau-c of liberty so well against 
a perpetual dictator — Life of AddUon 

He is a Cato , a mau of simple habits, 
severe morals, strict justice, and blunt 
speech, but of undoubted integrity nnd 
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patriotism, like the Roman censor of that 
name, the grandfather of the Cato of 
Utica, who resembled him m character 
and manners 

Cato and Ilortens'uis Cato of Utica’s 
second wife was Marti a daughter of 
1’kilip He allowed her to live iwth his 
fncnd Hortensius, and after the death of 
Ilortensius took her back again 

fSiiftani] clout ft^ree at all with the wise Toman, 

Heroic s*ofcCuto the sententious, 

Wfeo lent his lady to hU friend Hcrtentlus* 

Pjroii Don Juan ri. w (1 SHI) 

Catullus Lord By ron calls Thomas 
Moore the “ British Catullus," referring 
to a -volume of amatory poems published 
in 1808, under the pseudonym of 
“Thomas Little ” 

Tls Little 1 joung Gatallus of bis chy 
As a*eet but as immoral ns his lay 
Byron Englith Eardt and Scotch /Ycleicen (1809). 

The Oriental Catullus, Saadi or Sadi, 
a Persian poet lie niamcd a rich 
merchant's daughter, but the marriage I 
was an unhappy one His chief works 
are The Guhstan (or “garden of roses ”1, 
and The Boston (or “garden of fruits”). 
(1176-1291) 

Cau'dme I , orks,aTinrrovv pn^sinthc 
mountains near Capua, now called “ the 
I oiler of Arpaia ” Here a Roman army 
under the consuls T Vetu'nus Cnlv 1'nus 
and Sp PostuTnius fell into the hands of 
the Sam'mtcs (2 syl ), and were made to 
pass under the yoke ” 

Cau'die (Mrs Margaret), a curtain 
lecturer, who between eleven o’clock at 
night and seven the next morning, deli- 
vered for thirty v ears a curtain lecture to 
her husband Job Caudle, gcntralh a most 
gentle listener , if lie replied, she pro- 
nounced him insnffmbb rude, and if he 
did not he was msuftembh snlha — 
Douglas Jcrrold, Bunch (“The Caudle 
Papers ’’) 

Cau’line (Sir), a knight who served 
the w me to the king of Ireland He fell 
m love with Chnstabclle (,i syl ), the 

troth S nI d m 5lltC J’ ana , silc became- bis 
troth-phght wife, without her father’s 

knowledge When the kmg knew of it? 

he banished sir Cauhne (2 st/l ) Alter a 
time the Soldam asked the lady m 
marriage, but sir Cauhne challenged his 

died of m i , IIc , h,mcclf > however, 

the ladv -ChristSe ontrf g»cf? <<Crat 


Cau'rus, the stormy west-north-west 
w md , called in Greek, Argcs'tes 

The ground by piercing Catma Kirc.1 

TbomoOn Cat Iccf Indolence U (1"4S) 

Caustic, of the Despatch newspaper, 
was tile signature of Mr Serlc 

Christopher Caustic, the pseudonym of 
Thomas Green Fessenden, author of 
Terrible Tractoration, a Hndibrastic poem 
(1771-1837) 

Caustic (Colonel), a fine gentleman of 
the last centurv, very severe on the 
degeneracy of the present race — Henry 
Mackenzie, in The Lounger 

Ca'va or Florida, daughter of S' 
Julian It was the violation of Cara bv 
Roderick that brought nbout the unr 
between the Goths and the Moors, in 
which Roderick was slain (id 711 ) 

Cavalier (The) Fon de Beaumont, 
called bv the French Lc Chctahcr <TEon 
(1728-1810) Charles Brerdel, the 
blemish landscape painter (1677-1714) 
Francisco Cairo, the historian, called 
El Cavalwre del Cairo (1508-1674) J L , n 
le Clerc, Ac Chcrahcr (15S7-1G33) J 
llapt Marini, the Italian poet, called 
II Cavahcrc (1 5G0-1G25) Andrew Michael 
Ramsay (1686-1713) 

*♦* James I rancis rdvwird Stuart, the 
“Old Pretender,” was stv led Le Chctahcr 
dc St George (1688-1 7(C)) Charles" 
Ldwnrd, the “’loimg Pretender,” was 
staled 7 he Bonnie Chevalier or 2 he 
loung Cavalier (1720-1788) 

Cavalier Servente, called m 
Spanish coitdgo, and in Italian cia*bco 
A voung gentleman who plavs the 
gallant to a married vionnn, escorts her 
to places of public amusement, calls her 
coach, hands her to supper, btn s her bou- 
quets and opera tickets, etc 

j lie may resume bU amatory care 

As cavalier *crvcntc 

Byron Don Juan IB 24 fl$^0) 

Cavall', “king Arthurs hound of 

ST(“ Ln“d ”) CDn ‘ £0Dl MjUs ° f lhe 

Cave of AdulTam, a cave in 
which David took refuge when lie fled 
from king Saul , and thither resorted to 
him even one that was in distress, and 
every one thnt was in debt and every one 
that w as discontent” (1 Sam xxu U 2) 

Mr John Bright called the scccdcrs of 
the reform party Adull'amites (4 sol ) 

Davuf ?i mt Lmrt /' nd Dorsman. l.ko 
David in the cave of Adullnm, gathered 
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together nil the discontented, and nil 
that were politically distressed 

Cave of Mammon, the abode of 
the god of wealth 1 he money -god first 
appears as a miser, then becomes a worker 
of metals, and ultimately the god of all 
the treasures of the world All men bow 
down to his daughter Ambition — 
Spenser, ratry Queen, 11 7 (1590) 

Cave of Montesi'nos, about sivti 
feet m depth, in the heart of La Mancha 
So called because Montcsinos retired 
thither when he quitted the French court 
on account of some insult offered to him 
Ccn antes usitcd the caic, and it is now 
often resorted to bj shepherds as a 
shelter from the cold or rain 

Cav'endisll, author of Principles of 
Whist, and numerous guide-books on 
ames, as BJziquc, Piquet, llcartd, 
ilhards, etc Hcnn Jones, editor of 
“Pastimes” in The lucid and The Queen 
newspapers (1831- ) 

Cavendish Square (London), so 
called from Henrietta Cavendish, wife of 
hdirard second carl of Ovford and 
Mortimer (built 1718) 

Cawther (A/), the lake of paradise, 
the waters of which are sweet as hones, 
cold as snow, and clear ns crystal He 
who once tastes thereof shall never 
thirst again — Al Koran, cvni 

The Hghticiis hiring iiimiounted the difficulties of life 
and having passed tlie sharp bridj,o fat SlrdC), vrlll be 
refreshed l>y drinking ot the pond of their profit et the 
waters of which aro supplied from al Ciwlhar This 
Is the first taste which the blessed will hare of their future 
but iiear-ajiprmchlug felicity — Said Al Kor&n 1 The 
Preliminary Discourse " Is ) 

Cax'on ( Old Jacob), hairdresser of 
Tonnthan Oldbuck (“ the antiquary ") 
of Monkbarns 

Jenny Caxon, a milliner , daughter of 
Old Jacob — Sir IV Scott, The Antiquary 
(tune, Ocorgo III ) 

C ax ton (Pisistrutus), the hero of 
Bulwer’e novel The Caxtons, and the 
feigned author of its 6equeJ, called My 
Novel (1853), as well ns of the essai s 
entitled Caxtomana (18C3). 

Ceca to Mecca (Prom), from pillar 
to post To saunter or ramble from Ceca 
to Mecca is a Spanish proverb, meaning to 
roam about purposelessly or idlv Ceca 
and Mecca are two places visited bi 
Mohammedan pilgrims 
* lei as relam tiorne "rild Saneho nor longerromble 
pom Cecn to Merca." — Cerrautej Don Quixote i Hi. J 
(ISO 


Cecil, the hero of a novel bo called by 
Mrs Gore (1790-18G1) 

Cecil’s Past, an Act of Parliament 
bi IV Cecil, lord Burleigh, to enjoin the 
eating of fish on certain dais 'Die 
object of this Act was to restore the fish 
trade, which had been almost ruined by 
the Beforinntton Papists cat fish on 
fast-days, and at the Pefonnation the 
eating of fish being looked on ns a badge 
of bad faith, no one was willing to lie 
under the suspicion of being a papist, 
and no one w ould buy fish 

Cecilia (St ), the patroness of nmsi 
cians and “mi entor of the organ ” I lie 
legend gajs that an angel fell in loie 
with Cecilia for her musical skill, and 
nightly brought her roses from pnrndi-c 
Her husband saw the angel visitant, w bo 
g»\c to both a crown of martyrdom 

TI,* iU>m,4 U. 


Ce'dnc, a thane of Rollioru ood, and 
stimnmed “ the Sa-aon ” — Sir II Scott, 
Itanhoe (time, Richard I ) 

Cel'adon and Amelia, lovers 
of matchless beauty , and most dci oted 
to each other Being oiertakcn b) a 
thunderstorm, Amelia became alarmed, 
but Celadon, folding his arm about her, 
said, “ ’lis safety to be near thee, sure , ’’ 
but while he spoke, Amelin was struck 
bs lightning and fell dead in bis anus 
— Thomson, lhc Seasons (“Summer,’ 
1727) 

(Celadon, like Chloe, Celia, Lesbia, 
Daphne, etc , may bo employ ed tc 
signify a lady -lo\ e generally ) 

Cele'no or Celce'no, chief of the 
harpies 

( i (i no) 

Celes'fcial City (The) Hcaicn is 
so colled by John Bun) an, in lus I’diji m 's 
Progress (IC78) 

Celes'tiol Empire, China, so 
called because the first emperors were 
all “celestial deities ” as Puon-Ku 
(“ highest eternity Tit'n-Honng (“ em- 
peror of hcaicn"), Ti-Honng(“emperorof 
earth”), Gine-HoIng(“ emperor of men”), 
etc , embracing a period of 300,000 y cars 
prewous to To-hi, whose reign is placed 
n c 2953-2838 

Ce'lia, daughter of Frederick the 
usurping duke, and cousnj of Ros'aliudj 
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daughter of tlic banished duke Wien Ro- 
salind nas driven from her uncle s court, 
Celia determined to go with her to the 
forest of Arden to seek out the banished 
duke, and for secant) sake, Rosalind 
drc”ed in bo>’s clothes and called her- 
self " Gan'imed,” while Celia dressed ns 
a peasant girl and called herself 
“AliCnn” When thev reached Arden 
thea lodged for a time m a shepherd’s 
hut, and Oliver do Boa's aans sent to tell 
them that his brother Orlando was hurt 
nud could not come to the hut as usual 
Oliver and Celia fell m love aaith each 
other, and their avedding day was fixed 
Gammed resumed the dress of Rosalind, 
and the tai o brothers married at the same 
tunc — Shakespeare, As Ton Lih It 
(1598) 

CSha, a girl of 16, in Whitehead’s 
corned) of Tie School for Losers It 
nas avntten expressly for Mrs Cibber, 
daughter of Dr Arne, 

Mrs. OW*r \r\s nt the time more th.*vn 60 yc-trs old bat 


marked by the mi Jior — 1’ercy A needo ex. 

CSUa, a poetical name for an) lady- 
l*,ae ns “Mould )ou know im Celia’s 
diarms ? ” Not unfrcqucntl) 

Strcpli'on is the wooer when Celia is the 
l\ oood Thomas Carew calls his “sweet 
sweeting” Cebn, her real name is not 
known 

Cc'ha (Lame), mother of Faith, Hone, 
and Chant) She lived in the hospice 
called Holiness (Celia is from the Latin, 
ccclum, “heaven”) — Spenser, Faery 
Queen, 1 10 (1590) 

Cel’idon, the scene of one of Arthur’s 
twelve battles, also called “ Cclidon-the- 
Forcst,” and said to be Twceddalc 
Ccliddon was a common term for n 
British forest 

Celnnene (3 syl ), a coquette courted 
bv Alceste (2 syl ) the “misanthrope” (a 
realh good man, both upnglit and manh, 
but blunt in behaviour, rude in speech, 
and unconventional) Alceste wants Cd- 
nmene to forsake socicti and Luo with 
linn in seclusion , this she refuses to do. 
and he replies, as aou cannot find, “ tout 
cn moi, comme moi tout cn vous, allez, 
)e a ous refuse,” He then proposes to her 
cousm Ehante (3 syl ), but Ehantc tells 
him she is already engaged to his friend 

xr i^ te ? s, 4 60 tllc Ptoi ends — 

Molifcre, Lc Msanthrope (IGGG) 

“ Cell mono ” m Molibre’s La FrCmmcs 


Bidicidcs is a mere dunimv She is 
brought on the stage occasionally towards 
the end of the plna , but net er utters one 
word, and seems a supernumerary of no 
importance nt all 

Celm'da,thc a ictim of count Fathom’s 
seduction — Smollett, Count Fathom 
(1751) 

The count plaonl in KoIHn harp Jn her Tearoom ;in<l 
* the stnnp do sv^ner felt Ihe impre^an of the v.ind 
tfcnrt they bt^-in to i»our forth n ?!mm of mrlcxly trore 
mrLhlij c l/ de-h^tful than the *onc of ThCorne! the 
vsrWins brook, and aU the concert cC the wood, —Su'd 
lttt, Count fathom. 1 

CelTido (2 syl ), beloved ba* Valentine 
and his son Francisco Thelnda nnturnllv 
prefers the a oungcr man — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Mons Thomas (1G19) 

Colt. Tcnnason cells the lrntabihta 
of the Irish nnd Wofoh 

The blind hyrtcrlca of Uie Celt, 

Jtt J anorian dx 

Celtic and Ibe'nnn Fields ( Tnc), 

France nnd Spam 

florin^ tho Celtic Mid Jberfan fields. 

Mi ton CoriKi CO (1GU) 

Celtic Homer (37m), Ossnn, said 
to be of the third century 

If Odin llrcd at tl t Introduction of QirUtbrdly n? t»y 
rJI nppormcca he did hU rrocb will be the latter B ul of 
the third and brdnnins cf the fourth ccntuTy 
The Camcut" of Flnpal who Is no ether tl an 
calhfwn of tereru5 emperor of Rome) and the little 
fouj;M timlnst Caros or t'ara'o.lirt fir the etxx-h of 
Hnsal to the third century and Irish hUtorims pUcr l U 
death In the year CS3 Osslan was FLogal « ion.-i.nx *} 
Otnan. 

Cenci Francesco Ccnci aans a most 
profligate Roman noble, a\ho bad four 
sons nnd one daughter, all of aihom lie 
treated awlh abonnnnblc cruelty It is 
said that be assassinated Ins two elder 
sons and debauched Ins daughter Beatrice. 
Beatrice nnd her two snraia mg brothers, 
with Lucretia (their mother), conspired 
against Francesco and accomplished Ins 
death, but all exicpt thea congest brother 
pen«lted on the scaffold, September 1), 
1501 (See Quarterly Fcticw, Feb , 1879 ) 
It hns been doubted lvhcthcr flic famous 
portrait m the Barbcnm palace at Rome 
is that of Beatnce Cenci, nnd even avhctlicr 
Guido Rem was the painter thereof 
I’erc) B Shelley ai rote a tragedy called 
The Cuici (1819) 

Coxuinag'm, the inhabitants of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge — Casar. 
Commentaries 

Centaur (Tie Blue), a human form 
from the avmst upwards, and a goat 
colored with blue B bng from the avmst 
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downwards Like the Ogri, he fed on 
human flesh 

Shepherds " told lie I rim ilio TJIiro Ceiitnur If you 
wlU ghe me ever y third yenr a }Oi»tR child I prom! c to 
bring a hundred of my kinsmen and drire Uio UgrlnHay ** 
Ho (Me Eluc Centaur] u<cd to appear on the top of 
n rock with his club In one bond anu with a terriblo 
rolcecryout to the shepherds, Loire mo mr prey and 
be off with you!* — Lomtcsso O \unoy ralry Tala 
( Trlncess CarpUlona, 1032) 

Cen'tury Wlnte, John White, the 
nonconformist Inwjcr So called from 
his chief work, entitled The Tirst Cen- 
tury of Scandalous, Malignant Priests, 
etc (1690-1615) 

Ce'plial (Greek, Kcphalc), the Head 
personified, the “acropolis” of The Put pie 
Island, fulh described in canto v of 
that poem, hj Phmens Fletcher (1G33) 

Cepli'alus (in Greek, Juphulos) 
One dnv, overcome with heat, Ccphnltis 
(brew himself on the grass, and cried 
aloud, “ Come, gentle Aura, and this 
heat alia) The words wore told to his 
joungwife Frocns, who, supposing Aura 
to be some rival, became furiouslv 
jealous Resolved to discover her rival, 
she stole ne\t daj to a covert, and soon 
saw her husband conic and throw himself 
on the bank, crj ing aloud, “ Come, gentle 
7cph} r , couic, Aura, come, this heat 
allay 1” Her mistake was evident, nnd 
she was about to throw herself into the 
arms of her husband, when the joung 
man, aroused ha the rustling, shot an 
nrrow into the covert, supposing some 
wild beast was about to spring on him 
Procris nns shot, told her tale, and died 
— Ovid, Art of foie, in 

(Ccplm’us lores Procris, t c “the sun 
kisses the dev, ” Proem is killed bv 
Ccplialus, i c “ the dew is destroy ed bj 
the raj s of the sun ”) 

Ceras'tes (3 syl ), the horned snnke 
(Greek, liras, “a horn ”) Milton uses the 
v, ord in Paradise Lost, v 625 (1C65) 

Ceiberus, a dog ruth three heads, 
which keeps guard in hell Dantt places 
it in the third circle 

Cerberus, cruel monster fierce and strange 
Through bis wide threefold throat barks as n dog 
Ills ejes glare crlm on black lib uncluotu beard, 
lib belly large, ami clawed the hands with \>hlch 
lie tears the spirits; flnjs them und their limbs 
Piecemeal disparts , 

DanW, mil rL (1300 Chit’s translation). _ 

Cor'clon, the boldest of the rabble 
leadcra in the encounter v, i tli Hu'dibrns 
nt the bear-baiting The original of this 
character was non son, a onc-ev cd cobbler 
nnd preacher, w ho was also a colonel in 
the Rump army — S Butler, llmhbras, 


Cc'res (2 syl ), the Fruits of Harvest 
personified In classic mvthology Ceres 
means “ Mother Earth,” the protectress of 
agriculture nnd fruits 

Ce'rcs, the planet, is so called because it 
was discovered from the observatory of 
Palermo, and Ceres is the tutelar goddess 
oFSicilj 

Ceret’tiek Sliore {The), tlio Car- 
digan const 

the other flood* from the CerettJck afioro 

To tho > irglnlan seif? e 1 contributing their store 
Drayton Eolyolblon Yi (Id") 

Cer'imon, n phjsicmn of Ephesus, 
who restored to nnimntion Ihaisn, the 
wife of Pcr'ielts prince of Tyre, sup- 
posed to be dead — Shakespeare, Penclcs 
Prince of Tyre (1G08) 

Chab'ot ( Philippe dc), admiral of 
France, gov ernor of Bourgoyne and Nor- 
mandv under Francois J Slontmorencj 
nnd the cardinal de Lorraine, out of 
jenlousv, accused bun of malversation, 
Ins faithful servant Allegro was put 
to the rack to force cv idcnce against the 
accused, and Chnbot was sent to prison 
because be was unable to pnj the fine 
levied upon lnm His innocence, how- 
ever, was established bv the confession of 
his enemies, nnd lie was released, but 
disgrace had made so deep an impression 
on his mind flint lie sickened and died 
Tins is the subject of a trogedv entitled 
1 In. Tt ai/idy oj Philip Chabot, etc, bj 
George Chnpmnn nnd James Slnrlev 

Chad'band ( The Pcv Mr ), tv pc of 
a canting h\ pocrite “m the mimstn " 
He calls himself “a vessel," is much 
admired b> lus dupes, nnd pretends to 
despise Uic “carnal world,” but never- 
theless loves dear]} its “good things,” 
nnd is most self-indulgent — C Dickcn*, 
Blcah House (1863) 

Chaffington (Hr Pcicy), 5IP, a 
stock-broker — 1 M Morton, If I had a 
Thousand a Year 

CliaTbrook, tho giant, the root of 
the race of giants, including Poljphemc 
(8 syl), Goliath, the 'iitans, Fiernbrns, 
Gnrg.antua, nnd closing with Pnntng'rucl 
He was born in the v car known for its 
“week of three Thursdajs” — Rabelais, 
Pantagruel, n (1633) 

CRal’ybes (3 syl ), a peop(e on the 
south shore of the Black Sen, who occu- 
pied themselves in the working of iron. 

On the left Imnd dwell 
The Iron workers called the ChalyWs 
Of whom beware 

E. B Browning, Prometheus Sound (15 W), 




CHAM 1 


Cham, the pseudonym of couitc 
Amddcc de Nod, a peer of Prince, a great 
wit, nnd the political caricaturist of 
Charivari (the French Punch) The count 
u as one of the founders "of the French 
Republic in 1875 As Cham or Ham 
uas the second son and scapegrace of 
Noah, so Amedde was the second son 
nnd scapegrace of the comto de Noc 
[Noah] 

The Great Cham of Literature Dr 
Samuel Johnson n as so called by Smollett 
m letter to John Wilkes (1709-1784). 

Cham of Taitary, a corruption 
of Chan or Khan, i c “ lord or prance,” 
as Hoccota Chan “Ulu Chan” means 
“great lord," “ulu" being cqunl to the 
Latin magnui, and “chan" to dominus or 
mperator Sometimes the u ord is joined 
to the name, ns Clinn-bnlu, Cara-clinn, 
etc The Turks hare also hail their 
“Sultan Murad chan bin Sultan Selim 
chan,” i c Sultan Ifnrad pi mcc, son of 
Sultan Selim prince — Scldcn, 'Idles of 
Honour , i j GO (1672) 

Cham'beilain (Jfatthcic), a tapster, 
the successor of Old Roger Raine (1 st/1 ) 
“Sir W Scott, Pcccrd of the Peal (time, 
Charles II ) 

Clmmont, brother of Monimin 
“the orphan” and the troth -plight 
husband of Seri'na (daughter of lord 
Ac'isto) lie is a soldier, so proud and 
susceptible that he is for e\cr tnkmg 
offence, and setting himself up ns censor 
or champion lie fancies Ins 6istcr 
Momm in has lose her honour, nnd calls 
her to task, but finds Jie is mistaken 
Tie fancies her gimrdmn, old Acnsto, has 
not been sufficient!} watchful over her, nnd 
draws upon him m Ins anger, but secs bis 
loti} just in time to prc\ ent mischief He 
fancies Castalio, his sisters husband, lias 
lU-trcated her, and threatens to kill him, 
hut ins suspicions arc again altogether 
erroneous In fact, his presence m the 
house was like that of a mad man with 
firc-lmuids m a stack-} ard — Otwni , The 
Orphan (1G80) - ’ 

^SJTJ'SSSS 

his"' Clnn.on'r L’ Ml tlian KeLiblo^* I 

Rtaodt “7nd heroic L°r„ bro , th ' rl Lf ri ' ,e not, " : 

(15 ») wroic icom-ire 

Champagne ( Uenry carl of) a 
crusader— Sir W Scoff 7 V,,. V m’ R 
(fa me, It, chard I ) ’ Th ° Tal,stnan 

m a IarnG old gentle- 
man, the husband of Lamffrn, and son- 
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in-law of judge Yortaigne (2 si/l ) — 
Beaumont nnd Fletcher, The Ldtle Trench 
Lawyer (1647) 

Champion and Several! A 
“ champion ” is a common, or land in 
allotments without enclosures A 
“scierall” is a pm ate farm, or land 
enclosed for mdnidunl use A “chnm- 
pion” also means one who holds an open 
allotment or “ champion ” 

More profit L quieter found 
CU bere mMJtvj in eiemll bo) 

Of one seel> nerv of £mmd 
Than champion makelh of three 
Asntu what n joy tl Is known 
W hen men nmy bo bold of their own I 

Tusrcr JH re Hundred Points qf 
Husbandry llli ££ 

Again 

The champion dffierj from tercrall much 
For want of partition closlcr nnd such 

Tuscr(Intr) (1W7) 

Champion of the Virgin St 
C\ nl of Alexandria is so called from Lib 
defence of the “ Incarnation” or doctrine 
of the “hiposLatic union,” in the long 
and stomn dispute with Ncsto'nus 
bishop of Constantinople 

Champneya (Sir Gcoffry), a fossi- 
lized old country gentleman, uho beliucs 
in “blue blood ’’and the “British peer- 
n S c ’’ Father of Talbot, and neighbour 
of Perkin Middlcivick, a retired butter- 
man lhc sons of these two magnates 
arc fast fnends, bntaro turned adrift bi 
their fathers for many ing m opposition 
to their i\ ishes When reduced to abject 
poverti, the old men go to nsit their 
sons, relent, anti all ends happily 

Talbot Champncys, a suell with feu 
brains and no energy His name, n Inch 
uas bis passport into societj, uould not 
find him in snlt in the battle of life 
He marries Sian Melrose, a girl uitbout 
a pcnnj, but his father u anted him to 
Tcititry Violet the heiress 
Mss Champncys, sir Gcoflri’s sister, 
proud and nnstocratic, hut qmte lulling 
to sacrifice both on the altar of Mr 
Perkin Middlewick, the butterman, if 
the wealth} plebeian uould make her 
his wife, and allou her to spend Ins 
mono} — H J B} ron, Our Boys (1875) 

Cliandos House (Caicndish Square, 

London), so called from being the resi- 
dence of James Bn dges, duke of Chan- 

Cban4™ ,Iy C '" !lcd Princely 

ISfiS“? OS Street (SeC C ' nIBL 'L 
Chan'tioleer (8 syl ), the cock, In 



chaonian bird 
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the boast-epic of Reynard the l ox (1498), 
and also in “The Nonnc I’reste's Tale,” 
told in The Canteilniry Tales, In Chaucer 
(1388) 

ChaonTan Bud (The), the dove, 
so called because doves delivered the 
oracles of Dodona or Chaon'ia 

fiut the tnM swallow none with tolls Infest, 

And none the soft Cltaouian bln! molest 

Orid« Art of Lore IL 

Chatman Food, acorns, so called from 
the oak trees of Dodona, which gna e out 
the oracles bj means of bells hung 
among the branches Beech mast is so 
called also, because beech trees abounded 
in the forest of Dodona 

Chapelle Aventureuse, the 
place where Launcelot had his second 
Msion of the “Beatific Cup" His first 
was during his fit of madness 

PTumberfng he nw the vision high 
He might not view with wtklng e/e 

Kir V> Scott, Marmton (l^OS) 

Characters of Vathek’s Sabres 
“ Like the characters of Yntheh’s sabres, 
the} never remained two dnvs alike” 
These sabres would deal blows without 
being wielded b\ man, obedient to bis 
wash only — IV Bcckford, I athek (1784) 

Charalois, son of tbe marshal of 
Burgundy When he was 28 a ears old, 
Ins father died m pnson at Dijon, for 
debts contracted bj him for the service 
of the State in the wars According to 
the law which then prevailed in Trance, 
the bod} of the marshal was seized b} 
his creditors, and refused burial The 
son of Charalois redeemed his father’s 
hod} ha his oivn, winch was shut up m 
nson in lieu of the marshal’s — Philip 
Iassinger, The Fatal Dowry (1G32) 

(It wall be remembered that HiltTndes, 
the Athenian general, died in pnson for 
debt, and the creditors claimed the boda , 
ai Inch they would not suffer to be buned 
till his son Cimon gave up himself ns 
a hostage ) 

Char'egite (3 syl ) The Cliaregate 
assassin, in the disguise of a Turkish 
marabout or enthusiast, comes and dances 
before tbe tent of Richard Cccur de Lion, 
and suddenly darting forward, is about 
to stab the king, when a Nubian seizes 
his arm, and the king kills the assassin 
on the spot — Sir W Scott, The Talisman 
(time, Itichard I ) 

Charicle'ia, the f anode ai Theag'enes, 
in the Greek romance called The Limes of 


Thcaqencs and Chanclcia, ha Heliodo'ros 
bishop of Tnkkft (fourth ccntuiy) 

Chari'no, father of Angelina Chnnno 
wishes Angelina to mnrrv Clodio, a vonng 
coxcomb , bnt the lada prefers his elder 
brother Carlos, a young bookworm 
Love changes the character of the difh- 
dent CaTlos, and Charino fit last accepts 
him for his son-in-law Channo is a 
testy, obstinate old man, who aaants to 
rule the whole w orld in his own aval — 
C Cibber, Lore Makes the Man (1G94) 

Chanva'n In the middle ages a 
“ chanvan ” consisted of an assemblage 
of ragamuffins, who, armed anth tin pots 
and pans, fire-shovels, and kettles, 
gathered m the dark outside the house of 
ana obnoxious person, making the night 
hideous b} striking the pots against the 
pans, and howling “Haro 1 linro'” or (in 
the south) “ Hari ' hari In 15G3, the 
Council of Trent took the matter up, and 
solemn!} interdicted “ chnnvancs ” under 
pam of excommunication , nevertheless, 
the practice continues in France to this 
daa, notabla in the village of La Rus- 
ende 

In East Lavant, near Chichester, be- 
tween 18G9 and 1872, I have witnessed 
three such visitations made to different 
houses In two cases the husband bad 
bullied his wife, and m one the wife had 
injured her husband with a broomstick 
The visitation m nil cases was mnde for 
three successia c nights, and the villagers 
assured me confidently that the “ law had 
no power to suppress these demonstra- 
tions ” 

CharTemagne and Bis Pala- 
dins This senes of romances is of 
French ongm , ns the Arthunan is Welsh 
or Bntish It began with the Iegendnrj 
chronicle in aeree, called Ihstona de Vita 
Carola Magm ct Rolandi , erroneonsly at- 
tnbuted to Tnrpm archbishop of Rheims 
(a contemporara of Charlemagne), but 
probably written 200 or 300 years 
later The chief of the series are Muon 
of Bordeaux, Guerin de Monglavc, Gay- 
len Rhctord (in which Charlemagne and 
his paladins proceed in mufti to the Holv 
Land), Miles and Ames, Jairclam de 
Blares, Doohn de Maycncc, Orjier le 
Banais, and Maugis the Fnchanter 

Charlemagne s Stature IVe are told 
that Charlemagne was “eight feet high,” 
and so strong that he conid “straighten 
with Ins hands alone three horse-shoes 
at once ” His diet and his dress were 
both as simple as possible 
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CHr'afr jne 5 Anc W7e,s (1) llamd- 
trrnli, i poor rrtncinrf.ii mi, w 1 o bon. him 
scitnl children (2) Deader 'tn, who 
wns divorced (3) Hducgirde. ( f) 1 ns- 
trade, daughter, of court Rudolph t! c 
Saxon (») Ltiifgfmle the Gc-msn The 
Inst three died before him (C) T^Tnl to- 
garde (7) Genmmde the Saxon (S) 
Regina (*)) Adahudn 
Oarlcv-exyn s tS’irord', L.n Joycti'e 
Charle i nine uni He Priy Pasquier 
•ell's that Charles lc Grand fed in Jove 
with a per ra nt girl [Agrdhal, in whoso 
socie'v no seemed bewitched, insomuch 
tint all nutters of State w ere neglected 
b\ him, bid thegirlnicd, to l!ic great jov 
of nil Vhnt, however, wa-< the abolish- 
ment of the court to find that the Ling 
seemed no less bcvritcl cd witli the dr-d 
bodv than he had been with the h\ mg, r,"d 
spentalldav and night with it, even when 
its Finell n as quite oTYnsiv e. Archbishop 
fi rpn felt convinced ’here a *s smerv 
in Uus strange infatuation, and on c? - 
aniiimg the bodj, found a ring under 
the tongue, which he reamed Charie- 
magim now lo-i all regard for the dead 
bodv, but follow el Tnrpin, with whom 
be veined iu fa tea. eel The archbishop 

now br-thought him of tl o ring, r Inch he 
Jirtw min a pool at Arc, where Chatk- 
aiagae built a palace araj rnona«terv and 
jo spot in wo world had s”cb attme. ons 
lor nini as Ar-lr Oiar-clle, where "the 
nn CT ' rns buried —L'dnvfes He h 
It nee, vi lid 

Oar! err, unc m' dull According to 
icgend ( Ciiarkomgne waits crowned and 
maned in Odcnl.org {Has') or L nte sberg, 
near baltzburg, till the tune of antichrist, 
w hen hvwdl w she up nnd deliver Qinsten 
doin (fcee J! vittrarosss ) 
d arlemnjtv' and } ear. of Plenty Ac- 
co-diag to Gcruinn kgend', O' arlcn ngn< 
appears in seasons of pkntv He crosses 
tie Plane on a golden bridge, find blc'sea 
botli corn-fields and v intv ard e 


TUm tt Vta, *-a«-U5 

t! jr ti' tjras td f+ii. 

I/^sMlGw ivf t*nn 


Dirhan rtCmaEn ° Ser ' na ’ ^^phen 


Charles II of I nglntid, ntrodun 
bi eir Y\ Scott in two travels, ir 
Ucril of t!c Pea!- and ] 

bu latter lie appears first nr n gipi 
woman, nnd afterwards under the nan 
of Louis ktraegtiv (Allx.rt Lee s page) 

Charles XU, of Sweden “ Rak 
mined to brave the seasons, as he In 
done his enemies, Charles All venturi 


citarlts’S wux 


Jo maVo long marches during Die cold 
of tlie uiemoralik winter of 1710 In one 
of there matcher 2000 of his men died 
from the cold 

<V ]r\m U p fVe iUal ihc wvii bafe 

'tArdi'd br I iffr t" I»Tjicj*r t r tfi* * l 

IV A l*t 1 l< ■*- v*r K fend iMmtr* in f 

TL* !i fn-* J tank Aiivl crnnrw l tsU In 

Crrr.jiV’a -ft* r*t. MU+rt f tl p- it 

(Plandid has nn hutoncal drama, m 
two nc’s called Chirlee Ml , and the 
life of XII , bs Vo’taire, ii con- 

sidered to be one of the best-wntkn 
historical works in t ic I reach language ) 

Chorles "the Ikld," dole of Bur- 
gundv, introdneeil b\ sir M hcoti in 
two novels, \t*. O iritm iJirirird nnd 
lane of Cta TtJ. ,n llio latter novtl 
contain! an auount of the tuple of 
\nnr\, where Charles was slam 

C', ir’cj pnnec f ale? (calk d “Ilab'C 
Qmrles ) son of lames 1 , lntrodtrcd hv 
sir \\ Scot* in lie lor' i~‘i of Itt-jeJ 

C ’ tries "the Good,” earl of I landers. 
In 11 27 he pwed a fav that whfwver 
niarrud a 'nrf should become a serf 
thus if n i mice married a "erf, the 
pnneo w ouhl l.eronie a serf ] hia ah* ir.l 
law cawid I 113 death, and the dtvtb of 
the bf> t blood in Ilmgis — S Kmrvlc?, 
/7c / ror-w' of Pntjfs (k d‘>) 

Charles Edward (Stuart], called 
" The Cliei alicr Pnnce Charles Fdwnnl, 
the \ ot n„ Pretender, ’’ intrruiui cd bv sir 
\\ Scott in llel'ia nUcl (time, (iton e 
HI ), fir*t as “ fntlicr nnonaventnn, ’ 
and afterwards as " Pretemkr to the 
llnti-h crown * He i? rgnin introduced 
in Waeerlry (time, George II ) 

Chntlcn Emntattttol con of Victor 
AmHc'in (1 ti,l ) ( mg of Sardinia In 
17 ,0 hiK fatlier abduated, tint srinewhat 
later wanted Ids son to restore the crown 
nmun lids lie Tcfu“ed to do , ar d wlien 
Autor plotted against him, DOmie'n 
v-rs sent to nrren t! o old rmvn, mil 1 e 
died ClmrlcaV'iis brave, patient, ■suigle- 
mindrd, nnd truthful — R llrownmg, 
Kin j 1 1 dor and h >ny Chctrlt ?, etc 

Chat lea’ 1 ? Warn, the constellation 
called 7/if Ctrntl Hear, a corruptim of 
the old !■ nglkli ceorlcs »« rn (“ the churl s 
or farmers waggon”), sometimes still 
further corrupted into “ King Dmrles'g 
wain ” 

An 1 1* rot firrr H* 1* b*np**4 

v\ n la t>rr~ ti+e ti*^r t\* utin "aV ?tK- vr*, 

\ th> ry t\ tid ii *£ \ 

C>uU bu not bw i! I mi / f O ■» 

llynn /Js/tt ^Mtli jj (lo^t > 
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CHARLEY 
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CHASTE 


Charley (A), an imperial, or tuft of 
hair on the dim 

A tuft cf h.Jr on his chin tenc*l crnrdlVypi nily an 
frnpcru!.** to familiarly a “ Charier " — P M. J cj*Afon, 
The Girl Jfc Left behind //»« L 5 

Charley , pin Charleys , an old 
watchman or “night guardian," before 
the introduction of the police force bv 
sir Robert Peel, m 1829 So called from 
Charles I , who extended and improicd 
the police srstem 

Chariot, a messenger from LiCge to 
Louis XI — Sir VT Scott, Quentin Dur- 
tcard (time, Edward IY ) 

Charlotte, the faithful sweetheart of 
young llmot, supposed to har e perished 
atsea — Geo Lillo, Fatal Curiosity (1730) 

Charlotte, the dumb prl, in lore with 
Leander, but her father, sir Jasper, 
wants her to mam Sir Dapper In 
order to avoid this hateful alliance, Char- 
lotte pretends to be dumb, and onl\ 
answers, “nan, hi, ban, hon ’ The 
“mock doctor' cmploas Leander as his 
apothecan, and the voung ladi is soon 
cured hr “pills mntrmiomac In 
Moliere’s Lc MuUctn Malgrd Am, Char- 
lotte is called “ Lucmde ” The jokes in 
"act 11 G are vcrballv copied from the 
French — H Fielding, The Moot Doctor 

Charlotte, daughter of sir John Lam- 
bert, in The Hyporntc, br Is Bicker- 
staff (17G8), in love with Darnlev She 
is a giddj girl, fond of tormenting Dam- 
lev , but being promised in marriage to 
Dr Cantwell, who is 59, and whom c he 
utterly detests, she becomes somewhat 
sobered down, and promises Darnlcr to 
become his losing wife Her con-tnnt 
exclamation is “ Lud 1 ” In Jloliire s 
comedy of Tailuffc , Charlotte is called 
“ JIanane,' and Damlej is “Yalere " 

Charlotte, the pert maid-servant of the 
conntess mtersen Her father was 
‘ state coachman ” Charlotte is jealous 
of Mr= Haller, and bebaacs rudth to 
her (see act n 3) — Benjamin Thompson, 
The Stranger (1797) 

Char'lotte, sen ant to Sowerberrr A 
dishonest, rough sen ant-girl, who ill- 
treats Oliver Twist, and robs her master 
— C Dickens, Cheer Ticisi (1837) 

Charlotte (Lady), the servant of a Iadj 
so called She assumes the airs with the 
mime and address of her mistress The 
sen ants of her own and other households 
address her ns “ 1 onr lad\ ship,” or 
“ladv Charlotte but though so mightv 


grand she is “noted for a plagnv pair of 
thick legs ’ — Rea James Townies, High 
Lite BJo'x S'ans (1759) 

Charlotte Elizabeth, who=c sur- 
name avas Phelan, nftenvnrds lonnn, 
author of numerous books for children 
tales, etc (1825-18G2) 

Charlotte Goodchild, a merchant s 
orphan daughter of large fortune. She 
is pestered ba manv lovers, and her 
guardian gives out that she has lost all 
hermonev bythe bankruptcy of his house 
On this a'l her suitors but one call off, 
and that one is Eir Callaghan 0 Brallagbnn, 
avho declares he loves her now as an 
equal, and one whom he can Ecrvc, but 
before he loaed her “with fear and 
trembling, like a man thatloaes to be a 
soldier, a et is afraid of a gun ” — C Hnch- 
lin, Lore a-la-modc (1779) 

Char'mian, a kind-hearted, simple- 
minded attendant on Cleopatra After 
the queen s death, she applied one of the 
asps to her own arm, and when the Romm 
soldiers entered the room, fell down 
dead — Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra 
(1G08) , and Dryden, All for Lore 

Chartens (Sir Patriot-) of Km- 
fauns provost of Perth — Sir W Scott, 
Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henrv IV ) 

Chartist Clergyman (The), Rev 
Charles Kingsley (1809-1877) 

Chartre (Lc billet ern’a la), the 
promise of a candidate to those he can- 
vasses The promise of a minister O' 
prince, which he makes from pobteness, 
and forgets ns soon Ah, lc bon bilUt qu a 
la Chartre — Xinon de Lcnclos 

Charyllis, m Spensers pastoral 
Colm Clout's Come Home Again, is lady 
Comp‘on Her name was Anne, and she 
was the fifth of the six daugnters of sir 
John Spenser of Althorpe, ancestor of 
the noble houses of Spenser and Marl- 
borough Edmund Spenser dedicated to 
her ms satirn.nl fable called Mo'her 
Hubbard's Talc (1391) She was thnee 
married, her first husband was lord Mont- 
eagle, and her third was Robert lord 
Buckburst (son of the poet S.ackville), 
who succeeded his father in 1G0S as earl 
of Dorset 

Vo lore rrstwortbr are (be risers three. 

The honour c r the nob** family 
Of irhlch I meanest bcnit rnytel! Jo bo, 

Pbjllu. CharyUif ard rxrot AmarjILs 
Phall j tbe f-ir is eldest of ibe iLrce 
The next tobertiboontLiilCbarTnii 

Colin Clouts Conr flotnc {f-ht (1-J41. 

Chaste (The), Alfonso II of A» 
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CHEERYBLE BROTHERS 


tunas and Leon 1758, 791-S.T abdicated, 
died 812) 

Chastity ( Tests of) Alarm's 

mirror Arthur’s drinking-horn, the boa’s 
nmntle, cuttmg the brawn's head, Flon- 
mci’s girdle, the hom of fidelih , la coupe 
enchantee, the mantle of fidciitv , the 
grotto of Ephesus, etc (See CaradoC, 
and each article named ) 

Chateau en Espagne (See 

Castle in the Aiu ) 

Chatooh.ee, an Indian bird, that 
never drinks at a stream, but catches tne 
ratn-drops m falling — Period Account 
of the Baptist Missionaries, h 309 

p*irc than {lies* Is that £ trance Indian tird, 

VHio n p rer dips In ortiily itrwms her MI, 

Eat, when the lound of ccm'nz showers fa heard. 
Looks up and from the clouds receires h _r fill 
Southey Citk of /TeAtirm*, xxL C (IfcOS) 


Chat'tannch (M-GMk), chief of the 
clan Chnttan — Sir IV Scott, Fair Maid 
oj PertfT (time, Ilenn IY ) 

Chat'terley (Bee Simon), “the man 
of religion "at the Spa, one of the manag- 
ing committee — Sir IV Scott, St 
I’onan's YTcIl (time, George ni ) 

Chaubert (i/on' ), Master Clnf- 
finch s cool' —Sir W Scott, Pcvcrd of the 
Peah (time, Charles II ) 

Chaucer of France, Clement 
Marot (1484-1544) 


Chau'nus, Arrogance personified in 
The Purple Island, bj Pbineas rietclier 
(IG33) “rondlj himself with praising 
he dispraised ” Eullv described in canto 
mu (Greet, chaunos, “urn ”) 

Chau'vxmsm, a blind idolatry of 
Napoleon I Now it is applied to French 
jingoism and Bobaddism 

Cboarln patro'e ardent, Jo«qaA eiagiratlon 
Ahosion »u nom d*ua type d«* carla jrres popuhlrcs, 
comme le proure cet «emple 182u <poque ol on Ubf 
raliim plus large commenfa A w rooquer de cci <!ogei 
doTcda aux Franais par les Fran^aL*, de ecs rul e'icx 
lanc6« par la Iranafa centre I« ^tmneers CharJet* 
en erfant le conacrit Chau tin, fit Justice des ca nlru erie* 
de I opinion.— lor&fan Larcbey Diet d* t Argot PariHcn 


Fnch fa the theme on which French chAcrinlxm fa 
inerhaoiiib’e ~Tima 1871. 

Cheap as the Sardinians 
( Latin ) The reference is to the vast 
crowds of Sardinian prisoners and slav es 
brought to Rome by Tiberius Gracchus 


Cheap Jack means martet Jack or 
Jack the chapman (Anglo-Sa^cm, chrpc. 
“ a market," hence Ghcap-side ) 

CheatTy (2 sol ), a lewd, imprudent 


debauchee of \haha (YThitefrnr'-) He 
dares not leave the “refuge’ In reason 
of debt , but m the precincts he fleeces 
yonng heirs of entail, helps them to 
money, and becomes bound for them — 
Shnduell, Squire oj Alsaha (1688) 

Cke'bar, the tutelar nngel of Marc, 
sister of Martha and Lazarus of Bctbapv 
— Klopstock, The Mtssiah, xn (1771) 

Ched'eraza'de (5 *yl), mother of 
HenTpmah and wife of Zcbene'ztr 
sultan of Cassimir' Her dnugbter baring 
run ana} to prevent a forced marriage 
with thc’pnnce of Georgia, whom she bad 
never seen, the sultana pined awaj and 
died — SirC Morel! [J Bidlev], laics of 
the Gam (“ Princess of Cassimir,” tale 
vn , 1751) 

Chederles (3 syl ), a Moslem hero, 
who, like St George, saved a virgin 
exposed to the tender mercies of a huge 
dragon Ho nlso drank of tlicwnters of 
immortalitv, and lives to render aid in. 
war to anj who un oke it 

tHicn Chcdrrlf* amys 
To aid tlic Mas’cm on hfa datldca horse 
as U/} lie InU newlr qtuTed 
Tic hidden traUrra of eternal » outh. 

Southey Joan of A rc Vi, c c, (1837). 

Chceney ( Franl ), nn outspoken 
bachelor He marries Kate Tv son — 
\Y\ bert Reeve, Parted 

Cheerly' (Mrs ), daughter of colonel 
YToodle} After being mimed three 
}ears, she was left a widow, }oung, hand- 
some, rich, Inch, and ga} She dime 
to London, and was seen in the opera bv 
Trank Ileartall, nn open-hearted, im- 
pulsive young merchant, who fell in 
love with her, and followed her to her 
lodging I erret, the villain of the storv, 
misinterpreted all the kind actions of 
Frank, attributing bis gifts to hn«h- 
inonev , but lus character was nmplv v in- 
dicated, and “ the soldier’s daughter ” 
became Ins blooming wife — Cliem, 
Thr Soldier's Daughter (180 1) 

Mlfs OheIfl at the oco of 10 made her d&l/ut ot the 
Tlirntrc J^oyaL Crow in JSll m The lYldovr 

Cheerly"— W Donaldson. 

Cheeryble Brothers (The), brother 
Ned and brother Charles, tbe incarnations 
of all that is warm-hearted, generous, 
benevolent, and kind The} were once 
homeless bo} s running about the streets 
barefooted, and when they grew to ho 
wealth} London merchants, were ever 
read} to stretch forth a helping hand to 
those struggling against the bullets of 
fortune. 
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cnrsTi r mysteries 


Fi anlt Chccnjble, nepliow of the l>rothe*s 
Cheery blc lie married Kate Nicklcby 
— C Dickens, Nicholas NioHcby (1838) 

Cheese The “ ten topping guests " 
(See Cislex ) 

Cheese (Dr ), an English translation 
of the Latin Dr Cascus , that is, Dr John 
Chase, a noted quack, who was bom in the 
reign of Charles II , and died in that of 
queen Anne 

Cheese-Calces SirW Scott, allud- 
ing to the Btorj of “Nour'cddin' Ah nnd 
Bed'reddin'Hassan,” in the Arabian Nights' 
Dntcrtainmcnts , makes in four or five 
lines ns many blunders The quotation is 
from The Heart of Midlothian 
She ie. EflJe Deans nmused herself with rLItlng the 
dairy and wm near dbeorcring hcrrelf to Mary 
Ilctlcy by betrtnbip her ne^uilntance with the celehmted 
receipt for Dunlop cheese that she compared her<olf to 
)<edreildin Hajsan whom the r Izicr his father In law 
discorervd In his *upcrlatl»o thUl In composing cream- 
tarts with pepper In them. 

(1) It was not “cream-tarts" but 
cheese-cakes (2) 1 lie charge was that ho 
made cheesc-caltcs icithout putting pepper 
in them, and not “ cream-tarts icith 
pepper " (3) It nns not “the vizier lus 
father-in-law," but the widow of Nour- 
cddinAli and the mother of Bedreddin, 
u ho made the discoreiy She declared 
that she herself had given the receipt to 
her son, and it n ns known to no one else 

ChemiBtry (The Father of), Araaud 
de Yilleneuie (1238-1814) 

Clio 'm OS (c/i = h), god of the Moabites , 
also called Bnnl-Pc'or, the Pnn'pus or 
idol of turpitude and obsccniti Solomon 
built a temple to Uns obscene idol “in 
the hill that is before Jerusalem” 
(1 Kings xi 7) In the hiernchj of hell 
Milton gir cs Chcmos the fourth rank (1) 
Sntnn, (2) Beelzebub, (3) Moloch, (4) 
Chemos 

beit Chcmos, the obscene dread of Mo^b aeons 
PeCr UU other name. 

Paradise Lost -JOG 412 (1GG3) 

Cheq'uers, a public-house sign , the 
arms of Pitz-M arren, the head of which 
house, in the davs of the Plantngcncts, 
was invested with the power of licensing 
Vinters nnd publicans 

The Chcqueis of Abingdon Sheet, TEcst- 
minster , the bearing of the earls of 
Arundel, at one time empowered to grant 
licences to public-houses 

Cherone'an ( The) or Trip Citfrovf'- 
ax Swf (cA = /), Plutarch, who was 


bom at Chrcrone'a, in Bcco'tia (a i> 48- 

120) 

Tbla praise O Chcronenn sage Is tbine 1 

Beattie Vltutrel (1*73), 

Cher'ry, the lively daughter of Bom 
face, landlord of the inn at Lichfield — 
Geo Tarquhar, The Beaux' Stratagem 
(1707) (see Chfrt ) 

Cherry ( Andrcic ), comic actor and dra- 
matist (1782-1812), author of The Soldm '3 
Daughter, All for Fame, hro Strings to 
your Bote, The Village, Spanish Dollars, 
etc He was specially noted for his ex- 
cellent WlgB 

m. - - 1 1 - 0 

1 otcl 

' > , ~ e t (ISM). 

* + * Mother Goose is a pantomime by 
C Dibdin 

Cker'sett; (Anglo-Saxon, chit ch-sctl, 
or “ chur-h-sccd,” ccclcsice semen), a cer- 
tain quota of wheat nnnuallj made to the 
Church on St Martin’s Day 

All that measure of when teal led chersett — Deed of Gift 
to D cut prove Priory (near Cbicbcster). 

Cher'ubim (Don), the “bachelor of 
Salamanca,” who is placed m a rant 
number of different situations of life, nnd 
made to associate with all classes of 
society, that the authors mny sprinkle 
his satire nnd wit in ever) direction — 
Lcsagc, The Bachelor of Salamanca 
(1737) 

Cher'y, the son of Brunette (who wa» 
tho wife of n king’s brother), mfirricd 
his cousin Tnirstar, daughter of tho king 
He obtained for Ins cousin the three 
wonderful things The dancing water, 
which had the power of imparting 
beauty, the singing apple, which had the 
pow er of imparting wit , and the tittle qi ccn 
bird, which had the power of telling 
secrets — Comtcsse D’Aunoy , Fairy Tales 
(“ The Princess Fairstar,’ 1682) 

Ckes'ter (Sir John), n plausible, 
foppish villain, the sworn cnemv of 
Geoffrey Ilaredale, by whom he is killed 
in a duel Sir John is the father of Hugh, 
the gigantic sen ant at the Mar pole inn 

Edward Chester, son of sir John, and 
the lover of Emma Hnredale — C Dickens, 
Barnaby Budge (1841) 

Chester Mysteries, certain miracle 
plays performed at Chester, composed in 
1800, 1604, 1807, nnd printed in 1843 for 
the Shakespeare Society, under the care 
of Thomas Wright (See TowxelI>y 
MlSTFItlES ) 


CHESTERFIELD 


181 CHICKENS AND THE AUGURS 


Chesterfield (Charles), a. \ oung 
nian of genius, the hero and title of a 
novel bv Sirs Trollope (1851) The object 
of this" novel is to Eatirize the state of 
literature in England, and to hold up to 
censure authors, editors, and publishers, 
ns profligate, selfish, and corrupt 

Chesterfield Honse (London), 
built by Isaac Hare for Philip fourth 
earl of Chesterfield, author of Chester- 
field's Letters to Ihs Son (1694-1773) 

Chesterton (Pant}, nephew to Hr 
Ferci Chafiington, stock-broker and M P 
— T M Morton, If I hoi a Thousand a 
Peai (17G4-1S36) 

Chevalier d’Industrie, a man 
who lues bv his wits and calls himself a 
“ gentleman ” 

Efcrfc'ieurds ferrrett** ehararer <2* Fcrire dt Hndcs 
tne qri ra elicrcker qutlqs* boi iud, qc !<juc fcrntn« qui 
Jui iwiy ki farTan^~6<?njam ou L horx'te I'rodijitux 

(ra) 

Chevaher Malfet ( Ie ) So sir 
Lnmcclot calls himself after he was cured 
of his madness The meaning of the 
phrase is “ The knight who has done ill,” 
or “The knight who has trespassed ' — 
SirT Malora , History of Pi tree Arthur, 
in 20(1470) 


Chevenl (Hans), the ward of Mor- 
dent, just come of age Impulsive, 
generou”, hot-blooded lie resolves to 
be a rake, hut scorns to be a i illain 
However, he accidentally meets with 
Joanna “the deserted daughter,” and 
falls m love with her He rescues her 
from the clutches of Mrs rnfield the 
crimp, and marries her — Holcroff, The 
Deserted Daughter (altered into The 
Placard) 

Tiie part that pUecd m l Walter Lacy) In the Jon 
e( tv tomttlAa vtu ’ CbtteriJ.* in The Rwttnrd 
el trvi from Itolero t s Deserted Daughter*— \f Lacy 
Letter to ir C 


Chevy Chase is not the battle of 
Ottcrbum, although the two are mixed 
up together m the ballad so called Chevy 
Chase is the chare of the earl of Douglas 
among “tlie Chwiat Hvls” after Perea 
of Northumberland, who had lowed “he 
u ould hunt there three da\ s witliout 
askmg the warden's consent ” 


lie Ttrtf out of Vcrtiomln urde, 

And a vote to God h 

Thm fce vro’de henty In the d orntayna 
Off ChrrfatTri thin dares th.rc 

1 n mnaper of doBqblfl Posies 
And ah that Kith bfcn b* 

Percy Eehrues 3 I j 


Cinbia'bss, the Hannon, of Nature 


personified , n musician, the fnend of 
Hiawatha, and ruler m the land of spin!* 
\\ hen he plaied on Ins pipe, the “brooks 
ceased to murmur, the w ood-birds to sing, 
tlie squirrel to chatter, and the rabbit s it 
upright to look and listen” He was 
drowned m lake Superior bv the breaking 
of the ice 

Mo*t bdored by Ilhvrathj 
■\V-vs the g«*nlJe ChFbhbos 
He tlie bwl of an rrasiciwu. 

Ho the fleetest of all tln^crr- 

LongTcCow Jltavatha yL and xt 

Chicaneau [ShT La no'], a liti„iom 
tradesman, in Les Platdc’.irs, by Racine 
(lbGS) 

ChiehT-Vaclie (3 syt ), a monster 
that fed onh on good women The word 
means tlie “ sorry cow ” It was all skin 
and bone, because its food was so cx- 
tremeli scarce (Sec Brconx ) 

O noble wjrli, full of helpb prcdenca, 

Let noon bintflltle year tongCx nayle 

Le« Chichi \ ache you rwoiire in iier cntraOe 

Chaucer Can erbury Tales [ 'LZovoye'*} 9004. 

Cluck (J/r), brotlier-in-law of Mr 
Dombcj , a stout gentleman, with a 
tcndcnci to whittle and hum airs at in- 
opportune moments Mr Chick is some- 
what hen-pecked, but m the matrimonial 
squall*, though apparcntlj beaten, he not 
unfrequcntlj rises up the superior and 
gets lus own wav 

Louisa Chief, Mr Domhej s married 
sister She is of a snappish temper, but 
dresses in a most juvenile style, and is 
persuaded that ana thing can be accom- 
plished if persons will onh “ make an 
effort” — C Dickens, Domlci/ and bon 
(1816) 

Chicken (The), Michael Angelo 
Taylor, hamster, so called because in his 
maiden speech, 1785, he suid, “ 1 deliver 
this opinion with great deference, being 
but a chicken m the profession of the 
Law " 

Chief cn ( The Game), a low fellow, to be 
heard of at the bar of the Black Badger 
Mr Toots selects this man as his instruc- 
tor in fencing, bettmg, and self-defence 
Tlie Chicken has short liair, a low fore- 
head, a broken nose, and “a considerable 
tract of bare and sterile countrv behind 
each car ' — C Dickens, Dot nbay' and Son 
(1840) 

Chickens and the Augurs 
IVhen the augurs told Publius Claudius 
Pulcbcr, tho Roman consul, who wns 
about to engage the Carthaginian fleci, 
that the sacred chickens v> ould not eat, he 
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roplied, “Then toss thorn into the sea, 
that the) may drink ” 

Chick'enstalker (-3/# a ), a stout, 
bonny, kind-hearted woman, yylio keeps a 
general shop Tobv Veck, in his dream, 
imagines her married to Tugbj , the 
porter of sir Joseph Boy\ ley — C Dickens, 
The Chimes (1844) 

Chiek'weed (Conley, i c Nosey), 
the man yvlio robbed himself He nns a 
licensed y lctnaller on the point of fading, 
and gay e out that he had been robbed of 
327 guineas “ b) a tall man ruth a black 
patch oyer his eye” He yias much 
pitied, and numerous subscriptions rvere 
made on his behalf A detective was 
sent to examine into the “ robbery," and 
Chickrrccd would crj out, “lherc he is 
and ran afteT the “hypothetical thief” 
for a considerable distance, and then lose 
Bight of him This occurred oyer and 
over again, and at last the detective said 
to him, “I’ve found out yyho done this 
here robber) ” “Hare von 7 " said 
Chickrrced “ Yes,” saj s Spyers, “)ott 
done it ) ourself ” And so he had — C 
Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxi (1837) 

n.b iD fin edi (Master Thomas), alias 
Will Smith, a friend of Richard Gan- 
lesse (2 sul ) The pm ate emissary of 
Charles II He rvas cmplo)ed bv the 
duke of Buckingham to carry off Alice 
Bndgcnorth to llTiitehnll, but the captiy e 
escaped and married Julian Pcvcnl 

Kate Chijfnch, mistress of Thomas Clnf- 
finch — Sir W Scott, 1‘cva il of the Teal 
(time, Charles II ) 

Cliignon (Shin yang], the French 
y ilet of Miss Alscnp “ the heiress ” A 
silly, affected, typical French vnlct-de- 
chambrc — General Burgo) ne, The J/cn ess 
(1718) 

Cln'lax, a merrv old soldier, lieu- 
tenant to general Memnon, in I'aphos — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Mad Lover 
(1G17) 

Child. The notes of Uus bank bear a 
marigold, because this (lower yias the 
trade-mark of * Blanchard and Child ” 
I lie ongmal “mangold” is still to be 
seen in the front oGicc, yvith the motto 
Ainst mm amc —See First London Direc- 
tory, 1G77 

Child (The), Bettma, daughter of Mnxi- 
miliane Brcntano So called from the 
title of her book, Qocthcs Correspondence 
mth a Child 

Child of Nature (The), a play b) 


Mrs Inchbnld Amantis is the “ child of 
Nature ” She was the daughter of Al- 
berto, banished “ by an unjust sentence," 
and dunnghis exile he left his daughter 
under the charge of the marquis Almanza 
Amantis was brought up in total ignorance 
of the world and the passion-prmciplcs 
which syyny it, but felt grateful to her 
guardian, and soon discoycred that yy hat 
she called “gratitude” the world calls 
“loye ” Her father relumed home rich, 
his sentence cancelled and his innocence 
alloyed, just in time to giyehis daughter 
in marnage to his fnend Almanza 

Child of the Cord So the defend- 
ant vns called by the judges of the 
'l chm-gencht, in Westphalia , because 
ci cry one condemned b) the tribunal yi as 
hanged to the branch of a tree 

Child-Kmg Shakespeare say s, 
“Woe to that land that’s goy cmed bv a 
child 1 ” (Richard III act u sc 3) 

Woo to thee 0 land when thy Icing U a child I— 
Ecclct x. 10 

Childe Harold, a man sated with 
the vv orld, who roams from place to place, 
to kill time and escape from hnnself 
The “childe” is, m fact, lord Byron 
himself, who was only 21 when he began 
the poem, which was completed in seven 
)ears In canto i the “childe” visits 
Portugal and Spain (1809) , m canto n 
Turkey in Buropc (1810) , m canto in 
Belgium and Switzerland (181G) , and in 
canto iv Venice, Rome, and llortnce 
(1817) 

(“ Childe ” is a title of honour, about 
tantamount to “lord,” as childe Waters, 
childe Rolando, childe Tristram, childe 
Arthur, childe Childers, etc ) 

Clnl'ders (D TV D ), one of tho 
riders in Slearj’s circus, noted for his 
vaulting and reckless riding in the cha- 
racter of the “ Wild Huntsman of the 
Prairies ” This compound of groom 
and actor marries Josephine, Slean’s 
daughter 

Kiddcnnmstcr Childers, son of the 
above, known m tho profession ns 
“ Cupm ” He is a diminutive bo), with 
an old face and facetious manner vi holly 
bev ond his years — C Dickens, Hard 
Times (1854) 

Children ( The Henncherg ) It js said 
that the countess of Ilenneberg ’-.ailed at a 
beggar for having twins, and the beggar, 
turning on the countess, who was 42) ears 
old, said, “ Mn) ) on have as many 
children as tucre are days m a year," and 




CHILDREN IN THE WOOD 
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r--r : r.-nnn-h 0 " Good Frday, 12id, tllG 
cmratess brought fortn S'S at one birth , 
a 1 tne Males *~fe'£ ehnetened John crd 
all the females EiizaWJ The were 
buried a 1 a Tillage sear La Hague, and the 
jug is still snovnn in which they were 
baphzed. 


Children xn the Wood, the little 
son (th-ee rears old) and younger 
daughter (Mane), left by a Norfolk centle- 
n an on his death-bed to tne care of his 
deceased wife’s brflther The boy was to 
have £JCO n } ea- on coining of age. and 
the girl £.'-00 as a wedding port’ on , bnt 
if the children died m their minority tne 
nonev was to go to the uncle The 
trade, in order to secure the property, 
lured two ruffians to murder tne children, 
bat one of them relented and lolled his 
companion , then, instead of murdering 
the babe^, he left then in Waylana W oed, 
where thev gathered blackberries, but 
tned at night with cold and terror All 
things went ill with the uncle, who 
pensbed in gaol, and the ruffian after a 
lap=e or seven rears confessed the whole 
villain} — Percy, Bc'tqucs, III u. 18 

Chfldren of the Hist, one or the 
branches of tne MacGregors, a -wild race 
of Scotch Highlanders, who had a skir- 
rr.i‘h with the soldiers in pursuit of Dal- 
gettj and 31‘Eagh among the rocks 
(ch 14 j — Sir Vi bcott, Xojer.d o/ JfOTit- 
ro'c (time, Charles I ) 


Chiliip (Dr ), a physician "-'no at- 
tended Sirs CopperCeld at the birth of 
Dand 

n* w trvle 4 offci? e t, .&ei=B£t>tcf&t<.*Eca. 
-C U-JcetS, fen-I Cipt-rfeU, L (LSUJ, 

ChiHon’ (Prisoner of), Franjois de 
Bonntrard, of Limes, the Genense patriot 
(149G-1570), who opposed the enterprises 
of Charles IJT (the duke-bishop of 
Sa~oy) against the independeute cf 
Geneva, and was cast by him into the 
prison of ChiHon, where he was confineq 
for six rears Lord Enron hnake 3 him 
ore of six brothers, two of whom died 
fa ha H, .e-Sc-l<l , one was burnt at 
stfy-tk and three were imprisoned 
at Gniilcra. Two of the prisoners died, 
but Franco a was set at liberty bv the 

£& &§“”• •/ 


Chil’mirLar', the ci'v of “fori 
pillars,’ built bv the genu for a Inrun" 
>f' c ' *2 kde tntm'elres in Ealnec wa 
auo built by tne genu 


Clnmene (Do Belle) or Ximt'cn, 
daughter of count Lozano de Gonnaz, 
wife of the Cid After the Cid s death 
she defended Talentia from the Moors 
with great bra erv, but without success 
Comenle Rud Guilhem de Cantxo have 
introduced her m their tragedies, bat the 
rob they represent net to have taken m 
wholly imaginary 

duna, a cornir/ion of Tsna, tne ter- 
ntor. of Tsin. The dynasty of Tsin 
(b c" 2o$-292) takes the same position in 
Chinese historr as that of the Noman3 
(founded bv Vi uliam tbe Conqueror) does . 
in English history The founder of the 
Tsmdvnastv built tne Great IVaU, dmded 
tne empire mto tlurtv-six provinces, and 
made roads or canal3 in every direction, 
so that % irtualh tne empire begins with 
this dynasty. 

Chinaman (Join), a man of China 

Chmdasuin'tho (4 syl ) king of 
Spam, father of Theod'ofred, and grand- 
father of Roderick last of the Gotnrc 
kings — Souther PmI ' rich, c!c (1814) 

Chinese Philosopher (A) Oliver 
Goldsmith, in the Citizen of the World, 
calls his book “ Letters from a Chinese 
Philo-opher residing m London to his 
Fr ends m the East ” (1759) 

Chingaeheook, the Indian chief, 
called in Frencn 1a. r Gros Serprrt Fem- 
more Cooper has introduced this chief m 
four of his novels, ZVie Last of the Mo- 
hicans, Tie Pathf’-dcr, The JJ^erzlay er, 
and The Pioneer 


Chintz (If ary), Miss Bloomfield s 
maid, the bespoke of Jem Miller — C 
Sellrr, The Unumshnl Gen ,! cman 

Chios (The Man of) Homer, who 
lived at Chios [iu 1 o<] At least Chios 
was one of tne se~en cities which laid 
claim to the bard, according to the Lrtm 
hexameter verse 

CcV^a.&Sr!=UCHcs,AjS3LAJ.tc=. 

'Vart> 


Chirn'si&e (Luche), poulterer at 
Dolfs Hope village— Sir VT Scott 
Bride of Lam.mnrjnoer (time. William III j 


Chiron, a centaur, renowned for his 
skill in hunting, medicine, mnsic, gv nnas- 
tics, and prophecy He numbered among 
his pupils, Achilles, Pelecs, Diomede 
and indeed all the most noted heroes of 
Grecian story 'Jum‘er took him to 
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heaaorqand made him the constellation 
Sagittal ms 

ns Clilroi* ersi had done 

To tMt proud banc of Troy her tod rc cmbUiig son 

[ idullctl. 

_ Drayton rolpolbhrit r (1612). 

Chirrup ( Bclsa /), the housekeeper of 
Mr Sou eri)crr\ the misanthrope — YY’ 
1> rough, A Phenomenon in a Smoch Frock 

Chitling (Tom), one of the associates 
of Ingin the leu lorn Chitling u as 
nluaas most deferential to the “Artful 
Dodger ” — C , Dickens, Ohicr Twist 
(1847) 

Chivalry (The Flower of), YViIham 
Douglas, lord of Liddcsdolc (fourteenth 
Centura ) 

Chlo'e [A7o' Aj, the shepherdess 
bcloaed ba Daphnis, in the pastoml 
romance called I)aphn\s and Chloe, b} 

I ongns St rierre’s tale of Paul and 
I ngima is based on this pastoml 

Chlo'e or rather Cloc So Prior calls 
Mrs Ccnllivrc (1GG1-1723) 

Chlo'ns, tlie anoicnt Greek nan e of 
Horn 

Arouml yourbinnta 

The laughing Chloristrlth pro fuses! band 
Throws wide her bloom* and odpura. 

\herulde lTymn(ot\e ^ aiads 

Choas'pes (3 syl ), a river of Susm'na, 
noted for the <r\cellc.nc} of its uatcr 
the Persian kings used to carrj a suffi- 
cient qunnbtj of it uith them when 
joorncaing, so that recourse to other 
uatcr might not bo required 

There Susa by Choaspcs amber stream 
The drink of none but kings. 

Milton raradlie /{gained III. CSS (1GG1) 

Choe'reas (ch=l), tbc lover of Cnl- 
InrhoC, m the Greek romance called The 
J ous of ClMrcus and Calln rfioe, b} 
Unr'iton (eighth centu^) 

Choke (Gcncrat), a lank North 
American gentleman, “ one of the most 
remarkable men in the ccntur) " Ho 
was editor of The Watcrloast Gazette, 
and a member of “The Eden Land 
Corporation ” It was general Choke 
uho induced Martin Ghuzzlcuit to stake 
his all m the egregious I den su indie — 
C Dickens, Martin Chuzzlcicit (1844) 

Cholmondeley [Chum' lij), of Vale 
Rojnl, afnend of sir Geoffrea I’cicnl — 
Sir YY’ Scott, Pcicril of the Peak (time, 
Charles II) 

Ckolula (Pyramid of), the great 
Mcvicnn p\ ramid, west of Puebln, 
erected in the reign of Munlczum i 


emperor of Mexico (llGfi-1520) Its 
base is 1423 feet each side, or double 
that of the largest Eg} ptian pa rannd, but 
its height docs not exceed 1G4 feet 

CJloppard (Picnc), one of the gnng 
of tinea cs, called “The Uglj Mug" YYlien 
asked a disagreeable question, he alwnas 
nnsuered, “I’ll ask ma wife, mv 
memora ’s so slipper} ” — Edward Stirling, 
The Courier of Lyons (1852; 

Choruses The following are dnud- 
lcnl, and of course Keltic in ongin — 
“ Down, doun, derr} doun 1 ” (for dun ' 
dun! daraijon, dun '), that is, “To the 
hill 1 to the lull 1 to the oak, to the lull l ” 
“ Fal, lai, la ! ” (for / alia la), that is, » 'Dio 
circle of da} 1 ’’ I he dnj or sun has com- 
pleted its circle “ 1 al, loro, loo 1 " (for 
Jalln tear lu\aidli\), that is, “Ihc circle 
of the sun praise 1 " " lie} , nonmc,nonmc 1,1 
that is, “Hail to the noon 1 ” “High 
trololbc, lollielol” (for at [or aibhc], trah 
la, “ llailenrh da} 1 ’ trahla, “earla da},” 
la Pc [or la to], 11 bright day ’ ”) “ Lilli 

btirh ro ” (for Lx, h bcur, 1 car-a ' budle 
na la), that is, “ Light, light on the sea, 
bcaond the promontor} 1 ’lis tlie stroke 
of da} 1 ” — All the lca> Found, 31G-S20, 
August, 1873 

Cbnemhil'da. (See under K ) 

Clirisom Child (A), a child that dies 
within a month of its birth So called 
because it is buried in the ubitc cloth 
anointed until chrism (oil and balm), uom 
at its baptism 

He s in Arthur s [A ftraJiam *3 bosom if erer man went 
to Arthur a l>o<oin A made n finer end and went n\nvj\ 
an It bad been any chrlatom [eAruom] child A parted 
Just at turning o tlie tide. (Qulckl) a description of 
the death of tabtnfl*)— Shakespeare J/ciirp I act IL sc. 3 
(1599) 

Wby Mlkoa * child to him n chrism child 

Jean Ingelow Brothers and a Sermon 

Christ and His Apostles Dupuis 
maintained thnt Christ and His apostles, 
like Hercules and his labours, should be 
considered a mere allegory of the sun and 
the twcla e signs of the zodiac 

Christ’s VTetoryand Triumphs, 
n poem in four parts, b\ Giles Fletelicr 
(lblO) Part i “Christ’s Victora in 
Hcna en," avhan He reconciled Justice anth 
Merc},b} taking on Himself a boda of 
human flesh , part u “Christ’s fnumph 
-on Lartb,” when He was led up into the 
uildemess, and uas tempted b} Pre- 
sumption, Aaarice, and Ambition, part 
in “ Christs Triumph over Death,” uhen 
He died on the cro=3 , part iv “ Christ’s 
1 numph after Death,” m III* r°surrection 
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and ascension (See pAinnisr Re- 
ciinkd) 

Clms'tabel (<*=«, .the beromeof 
n fragmentary poem of the same title by 
Coleridge 

Chnstubcl, the heroine of an Ancient 
romance entitled Sir Lqlamour of Artois 

Christabelle [Kris’ ta feH daughter 
of ,( a bonnic king of Ireland, beloicd 
!)V sir Caul mo (2 syt ) Wien the king 
knew of their loves, he banished sir 
Caulme from the kingdom Then as 
Chnstabclle drooped the king held a 
tonmnment for her amusement, ei cry 
prue of which was earned off by an 
unknown knight in black On the 
Inst dm came a ginnt with two “ gog- 
gling cies, and moutlic from car to 
car, called the Soldain, and defied all 
comers bo one would accept his chal- 
lenge save the knight in black, who 
succeeded in killing his adversary, but 
died lnnwclf of the wounds he bad 
ri cened When it uas discoicrcd that 
the knight uas sir Cunline, the lady 
“fette a sighc, that burst her gentle kcarte 
m twai ne — 1’ercy, Itctiqiies (“Sir Cau- 
hne,” I i 4) 


Christian, the hero of Bunyan’s 
allegory called The Pilgrim's Progress 
lie flees from the City of Destruction 
and journeys to the Celestial City At 
Parting he has a heavy pack upon his 
shoulders, which falls off lmmediatclv he 
reaches the foot of the cross (The pack, 
or course, is the bundle of sin, which is 
removed hi the blood of the cross 1078 ) 

Christian, a follower of Christ So 
called first at Antioch —Acts xi 26 


Christian , captain of the patrol in a 
small German town m which Mathis is 
burgomaster -He mames Annette, the 
burgomaster’s daughter — J E Ware, 
The Polish Jew 


Christian, synonym of “ Peasant ” 
Russia This ha« arisen from the abnm 
mit legislation under czar Alexis and cz 
1 cter the Great to prcient Christina ser 
from entering the service of Mohammed! 
masters bo Christian isallowedtobeloi 
ton Mohammedan master, and no Mohan 
medan master is allowed to employ 
Clinstian on his estate " 

CTnsfwn 11 ( 0r Chnsticm), king 
borw ay , Sweden, and Denmark hi 
the Dalccarlians rose in rebellion amun 
him and chose Gustnim, Usa for°thc 
lender, a great battle was fought, in whu 
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the Swedes w ere victorious , but Gust amis 
allowed the Danes to return to their 
counln Christian then abdicated, and 
Sweden became an independent kingdom 

TT H ^ /?*! rlsrtM/C l/twi ( 1 7n0 ) 


Christian (Edward), a conspirator 
He has two abases, “ Richard Gan lessc 
(2 syl ) and “ Simon Can'tcr ” 

Colonel William Christian , Edward a 
brother Shot for insurrection 

Icnella alias Zurab. Christian , daughter 
of Edward Christian — Sir TV Scott, 
Foetal of the Ptah (time, Charles J1 ) 


Christian (Fldchcr), male of the 
Bounty, under the command of captain 
Bligh, and leader of the mutineers 
After setting the captain and some others 
adnft, Christian took command of the 
ship, and, according to lord Byron, the 
mutineers took refuge in the island of 
Tooboum (one of the Society Islands) 
Here Torqml, one of the mutineers, mar- 
ried Ncuha, a native After a time, a 
ship was sent to capture the mutineers 
Torqml and Neuhn escaped, and lay 
concealed in a cai e , but Christian, Ben 
Bunting, and Sky scrape were shot This 
is not according to fact, for Clinstian 
merely touched at Tooboum, and then, 
with eighteen of the natnes and nine 
of the mutineers, sailed for Tahiti, where 
all soon died except Alexander Smith, 
who changed his name to John Adams, 
and became n model patriarch — By ron, 
lhe Island 




Charher de Gerson (1303-1429) 

Christian Eloquence ( The Founder 
of), Louis Bourdaloue (1032-1701) 

Christian King (Most) So the 
kings of France were slilcd Pepin (c 
Bref lias so styled bv pope Stephen III 
((14-708) Charles II tc Chauxc i as 
® bi the Conned of Saionnieres 
(823, 84 0-8 ( i ) Louis XI n as «o sti led 
by PaulII (1 123, 1401-1483) 

Chnstmn'a (ch=h), the' n fc of 
Uhnitian, who. started with her children 
and Wcrci from the City of Destruction 
long uftcr her husband’s flight She n as 
under the guidance of Mr Greatheart 
and went, therefore, with silier slippers 
along the thorny road This forms the 
s ^ond part of Bun yan’s PdySpft 
gross (1684) J S 1 10 

s v!) Of the Chnt IT, 11, 
one If the retamem of Julian Ay end ( 2 
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syl ) — Sir W Scott, The Monastery (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Chi is' tic (John), ship-chandler at Fa ill’s 

Wharf 

Tame Nelly Chnstie, lus prettj wife, 
earned off bv lord Dnlgnrno — Sir W 
Scott, Fo i tunes of Nxqcl (time, James I ) 

Cliristl'na, daughter of Christian II 
1 ing of Denmark, Sweden, and Noma) 
She is sought in marriage by prince 
An l'da and by Gustavus Vasa , but the 
pnnee nbnndons his claim in favour of 
ins friend After the great battle, m 
which Clinstinn is defeated by Gustnvus, 
Christina clings to her father, and pleads 
with Gustaius on Ins behalf lie is sent 
back to Denmark, with all his men, with- 
out ransom, but abdicates, and Sweden 
is erected into a separate kingdom — H 
IlrooLc, Gustavus rasa (1730) 

Clllis'fcme (2 syl ), a prettj, saucy 
voung woman in the sen ice of the 
countess Mane, to whom she is devotedly 
attached After the recapture of Ernest 
(“the prisoner of State”), she goes 
boldly to lung Fredenck II , from whom 
she obtains his pardon Being sot at 
liberty , Ernest marries the countess — 
E Stirling, The Prisoner of Slate (1847) 

Christmas comes but Once a 
Year — lusser, Five Hundred Joints of 
Good Husbandly (1657) 

Christmas Day, called “the day 
of new clothes,” from an old French 
custom of gumg those who belonged to 
the court new cloaks on that day 

On Christinas Ere 1245 the king [Louft XI ] bade nil 
his court be present nt curly morning muss. \t the 
cl npei door each mnn received his new cloak put It on 
and went in As the day rose each mnn saw on his 
neighbours thouldcr betokened the crusading vow — 
hltcldn HUtory of France 1 3 rt 8. 

Clnis’topher (St ), a saint of (lie 
Roman and Greek Churches, said to line 
hied in the third century His pagan 
name was OlfCrus, bis body was twelve 
ells in height, and lie liv ed in the land of 
Canaan Offenis made a vow to sen o 
only the mightiest, so, thinking the 
emperor was “ Ihc mightiest," he entered 
lus service But one day the emperor 
crossed himself for fear of the dc\ ll, and 
the giant perceived that there was ono 
mightier than his present master, so be 
quitted his son ice for tbnt of the devil 
After a while, 0 floras discovered that 
the devil was afraid of the cross, where- 
upon lie enlisted under Christ, em- 
ploying himself in carrying pilgrims 
across a deep stream One day , a i cry 


small child was carried across by him, 
but proved so hea\ y that Oilcrus, though’ 
a huge giant, was well-nigh home down 
b\ the weight This child was Jesus, 
who changed the giant’s name to Christo - 
fenis , “bearer of Chnst ” He died three 
days afterwards, and was canonized 


C 111 oracle ( The Saxon), an lnstone.nl 
prose work in Anglo-Saxon, down to the 
reign of Henry II , v n 1164 

Clrromcleis (Anglo-Noi man), a 
senes of writers on Bntish history in 
v erse, of v en early date Geltroj Gai- 
mar wrote bis Anglo-Norman chronicle 
before 114(1 It is a history m verse of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings Robert AVace 
w rote the Hrut d’AnqlcUii c [i e Ch> much, 
of England) in eight-syllable verse, and 
resented his w ork to Henrv II It w is 
egim in 1160, and finished in 1170 

Chioniclers (Latin), historical wnters 
of Ihc eleventh and twelfth centuries 

Chi omelets (Rhyming), a series of 
WTiters on English historv, from the 
thirteenth ccuturv Ihc most noted are 
Lav anion (called “ The English Ennius”) 
bishop of 1 mleye-upon-bevem (1216) 
Robert of Gloucester, who wrote a narra- 
tive of British history, from the landing 
of Brute to the close of the reign of 
Henry III (* to 1272) No date is 
assigned to the coming of Brute, hut he 
vv ns the son of Silvius iEnc'ns (the third 
generation from 2£ncns, who escaped from 
Trov , n c 1183), so that tho date may he 
assumed to be n c 1028, thus giving a 
scope of 2300 years to the chronicle 
(Ihc verse of this chronicle is eight and 
sis sy llahlcs display ed together, so ns to 
form lines of fourteen sv llahlcs each ) 
Robert de Brunne, whose chronicle is m 
tvv o parts Ihc first ends vv ith the death 
of Cndwnllndcr, and the second with the 
death of Edward I The earlier parts are 
similar to the Anglo-Norman chronicle of 
AVnce (The v erse is octo-syllahic ) 

Chronicles of Canongate, cer- 
tain stones supposed to hav c been vv rittcn 
by Mrs Martha Bcthunc Baliol, a lndv 
of quality and fortune, who lived, when 
in Edinburgh, nt Baliol I edging, in (lie 
Canongate These talcs were written 
at the request of her cousin, Mr Croft- 
aDgry, by whom, at her death, they 
were published The first senes contains 
The I highland TTafoity 7 he Ttco Diovcis, 
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and \The Swgeoris Daughter , afterwards 
removed from this senes] The sccon 
senes contains The Tmr Maid of Perth 
Sir W Scott, “ Chronicles of Canongnte 
(introduction of The Highland, T1 luotc) 

Cluonology (The Father of), J J 
Scnligcr (1540-1G09) 


Clironon-Hoton-Thol'ogos (King) 
He strikes BombardmTan, general of his 
forces for giving him lushed pork, and 
suing, “Kings as great ns Chronon- 
kotonthologos lia\e mnde a hearty mcnl 
on worse ” llio king calls his general a 
traitor “ Traitor m tin teeth, retorts 
the general The\ fight, and the king 
die 1 !— H Carcv, Chrononhotonthologos (a 


burlesque, 173-1 ) 


Chrysalde' (2 syl ), friend of Ar- 
nolphc — lIolu.ro, L'ccola dcs Femmes 
(lGb2) 


Chrysale (2 syl ), a simple-minded, 
hen-pecked French tradesman, whose v, ife 
I’hilaminte (3 sy! ) neglects her house for 
the learned languages, women’s rights, 
and the anstocracv of mrad lie is him- 
self a plain practical man, av ho has no 
snnpathv with the bas b'cu movement 
lie has two daughters, Armando (2 sol ) 
and Henrietta, both of whom lore Cli- 
tandre , hut Armando, who is n “ blue- 
stocking,” loves him platomclj , -while 
Hcnnctte, who is a “ thorough woman,” 
lo\ cs him with woman s lov c Chrj sale 

sides with his daughter Hcnnctte, and 
when he falls into rnonej difficulties 
through the “ learned procliv ltics ” of his 
wife, Cktandre comes forward like a 
man, and obtains the consent of both 
parents to his marriage with Hcnnctte — 
Molibre, Les Femmes Saumtes (1672) 


Chrusn'or, son of Neptune and Mcdit'sa 
He married Callir'rhoC (4 syl ), one of 
the sea-nymphs 

Chrysnor rialnp out of UiQ wa 

Shotrctl thus glorious nnd thus emulous* 

Leartng the nnus of Chlllrrhcri! 

longfcllow The Trent ng Star 

Chiyseis [A'n sud i«s], daughter of 
ChrjsCs pnest of Apollo She wi3 
famed for her beaut) and her embroider) 
During tlio Trojan w ar Clin -eis w as taken 
captiv e and allotted to Agamemnon 
king of Argos, but her father came to 
ransom her The king would not accept 
the offered ransom, and Chrvses proved 
that a plague might fill on the Grecian 
camp His prnvcr was nnswered, and 
in order to a\ ert the plague Agamemnon 
sent the lad) hack to her father not onlv 
without ransom but with cost!) gifts — 
Homer, Iliad, l 

Clirysostom, a famous scholar, w ho 
died for lo\e of Marcella, “rich Wil- 
liam's daughter ” 

UnrlmUcd In learning and "frit ho vas »tr«rrc tn 
dispo itlon Remmusiml mTsnlflcent without dentation 
prudent and snhte without afiecta lem mode V nml 
complaisant wUhout niennnejs. In a ironl onn of the 
foremost lu goodne** of heart, jutil *eeo*i<l to notio In 
misfortunes— Cemnte.% Don Quixote I IL 0 (iC05) 

Chucks, the boatswain under captain 
Savage —Captain Mam at, FiUr Simple 
(1833) 

Chuffoy, Anthon) Chnzzlovntt'B old 
clerk, almost in Ins dotage, but master 
and man lore each other with sinccrest 
affection 

ClmfTej fell lmck Into n dirk comer on ou»i tide ot (ho 
fire place where he nlvrays ipcnt liU railing* and Va* 
neither seen nor heard save once trhen n cup of 
tea \r« pmn him in which ho was mn hU 

bread mechanlcallj’ lie rrnwmctl iu it were fro^n 
I up If any term ctpreirfro of nich n tUororn proccsi enti 
be applied to him.— C Dxckclu, Martin Chu^eUelt x! 


^} 1 P rsa 0T ^ = ^)i 6 word of 

sir Artegiil, which “exceeded all other 
swords ” It once belonged to Jove, and 
w as used by him against the Titans, bnt 
it had been laid aside till Astrtca gav 
it to the Knight of Justice 

of most perfect metal It wai made 

1,1111 ™ Stance wu to 

But It would pierce or dease whereso it came 

6p«ucr , tally Qutm r (IE DC) 


*£ The poet tells us it was broken t( 
pieces In Hadigund queen of the Aroa- 

^ k i / 7 ]’ 11 re - 3 PPcars whole 

and sound (canto 12), when it is used with 
good service against Grantorto (the spu it 
- of rebellion) bpenser sea s vt was cjfued 
Chrasaor because “the blade was 
nislicd all with gold ” 


to 


gar- 


Chvmee (A la), very huge and bulh\ 
Cliunce was the largest elephant e'er 
brought to England Ilcnr) Ilnrris, 
manager of Co\ent Garden, bought it 
for £000 to appear in the pantomime of 
Harlequin Padmcnaba, m 1810 It wa« 
subsequently sold to Cross, the pro- 
prietor of E\ctcr ’Change Cliunce at" 
length became mad, and was shot hi a 
detachment of the Guards, rccctv mg l r >2 
wounds The skeleton is presen Si m 
the museum of the College' of Surgeons 
It is 12 feet 1 inches high 

Church I ao to chw ch to hear God 
praised, not the nng This was the wisi 
but severe rebuke of George III to Dr 
Vi llson, of St Margaret’s Church, Lon 
aon 1 
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Clmrcli bmlt by Voltaire 
1 oltaire the atheist bmlt at Fcroev a 
( hr ‘•turn church, and had this msenp- 
lion affixed to it, “ Deo erexit Voltaire" 
Campbell, m the life of Cow per (vol \ 11 
35 8), says “he knows not to whom 
Cow per alludes in these lines ” 

Nor tits who for the bone of thon«mxids bom 
Built God a church and laughed His Word to scorn. 

Cowper Retirement (178-) 

Church - of - Englandism This 
word was the coinage of Jercniv Ben- 
tliani (1748-1832) 

Chuz’zlewit (Anthony), cousin of 
Martin Chuzzlewit the grandfatlier 
Anthonv is an avaricious old hunks, 
proud of haung brought up his son 
Jonas to be ns mean and grasping as 
liim'elf His two redeeming points are 
his atlection for his old servant Chuffey , 
and his forgiveness of Jonas after his 
attempt to poison him 

The old-cstahlLhcd firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and 
Son Mnncbe*tcr warehou emen Imd Its place of 
luuhi&s In a very narrow street somewhere belimd the 
1 ort Office. A dim dirty »moky tumble-down 

rotten old house It wns but here the firm 
tmrisacted their business ruid neither the joung 

man nor the old one Iiad any other residence.— Chap *L 

Jonas Chuzzlewit, son of Anthony, of 
he “firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and 
Son, Manchester warehousemen ” A 
consummate villain of mean brutality 
and small tvrnnnv He attempts to 
poisou his old father, and murders Mon- 
tague Tigg, who knows his secret Jonas 
marries Merc} Pecksniff, his cousin, and 
leads her a life of utter miscrv His 
education had been conducted on money- 
grubbing principles, the first word he 
was taught to spell was gain, and the 
Bccond money lie poisons himself to 
sai c Ins neck from the gallon s 

Thb fine young man had all the inclination of a 
profligate of the first water and only lacked the one 
good tnit lit the common catalogue of debauched vices — 
open l«u»dednes»— to be a notable vagabond. But there 
1 is griping and penurious habits stepped In.— Chap ad. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, sen , grandfather 
to the hero of the same name A stern 
old man, whose kind heart has been 
turned to gall by the dire selfishness of 
his relations Being resolved to expose 
Pecksniff, he goes to li\c in his house, 
and pretends to be weak in intellect, but 
keeps his e^c^ sharp open, and is able to 
expose the canting scoundrel m all lus 
deformitv \ 

Martin Chuzsleizut, jun , the hero of 
the laic called Margin Chuzzlewit, grand- 
son to old Marl.n IIis nature has been 
warped bv bad training, and at first he 
is both selfish and exacting , but the 


troubles and hardships lie undergoes m 
“Eden” completely transform him, and 
ho becomes worthy of Mary Graham, 
whom he marries — C Dickens, Martin 
Chuzzlewit (1841) 

Chyndo'nax, a chief druid, whose 
tomb (with a Greek inscription) was 
discovered near Dijon, in 1598 

Ciaceo' (2 syl ), a glutton, spoken to 
by Dante, in tne third circle of hell, the 
place to which gluttons are consigned to 
endless woe The word means “a pig,” 
and is not a proper name, but onlv a 
sv mbolical one — Dante, Hell, vi (1300) 

Ciacco thy dire affliction grieves tne much 

11 ctl VL 

Cicero When the great Roman 
orator was given up bv Augustus to the 
revenge of Antony, it was a cobbler who 
conducted the sicam to lornna:, whither 
Cicero had fled in a litter, intending to 
put to sea Ills bearers would have 
fonght, hut Cicero forbade them, and 
one Popihns [Lamas] has the unenviable 
notoriety of being his murderer 

11 n cobbler that set Uie murderers cn Cicero — 
Ouldi inadtui i 0. 

Cicero or the Bntish Senate, George 
Canning (17/0-1827) 

Cicero of Fiance, Jean Baptiste Mas 
sillon (1GG3-1742) 

Ciccio of Germany, John elector of 
Brandenburg (1455, 14SG-1499) 

Ciccio's Mouth, Philippe Pot, prime 
minister of Loins XI (1428-1494) 

The British Cicero, 1\ illiam Pitt, carl 
of Chatham (1708-1778) 

The Christian Ciccio, Lucius Ccclius 
Lactantius (died 330) 

The German Cicero, Johann Sturm, 
printer and scholar (1507-1589) 

Cicle'mus So Chaucer calls Mer 
cury He was named Cyllc’ntus from 
mount Cyllc'nC, m Peloponnesus, where 
he was born 

Clclenlns riding In his chlrachee. 

Chaucer Com} Z. of Mart and ] cntit (1231) 

Cid. (The) = Seid or Sigmor, also 
called Campeador [ Cam pa’ dor] or 
“Limp hero ’ Rodrigue Diaz de Bivar 
was sumamed “the Cid ” The great 
hero of Castillo, he was bom at Burgos 
1030 and died 1099 He signalized him- 
self by his exploits in the reigns of 
rerdinand, Sancho II , and Alplionso VI 
of Leon and Cnstille In the wars be- 
tween Sancho II and his brother (Al- 
phonso VI ), he sided with the former, 
/md on the assassination of Sancho, was 
disgraced, and quitted the court He 
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then assembled his vassals, awl marched 
against the Moors, whom he conquered 
m seiernl battles, so that Alphonso w as 
necessitated to recall him Both Cor- 
neille and Guilhem de Cantro hare 
admirable tragedies on the subject , 
Ross Neil has an English drama called 
-The Chd , Sanchez, m 1775, wrote a 
long poem of 1128 verses, called Poema 
(hi Mid Campeador Southey, in his 
Chronicle of the Cid (1808), has collected 
all tr.at is Lnoun of this extraordinary 
hero 

(It was The Cid (1G3G) which gained for 
Corneille the title of “ Lc Grand Cor- 
neille ’’) 

The Old's Father , don Diego Laincz 

The Ctds Mother, dona Teresa Nunez 

The Cids Wi fc, Ximc'na, daughter of 
count Lozano de Gormaz The French 
call her La Pella Chime ne, but the rule 
ascribed to her by Corneille is wholly 
imaginary 

Never more to thine own castle 
IV iU thou turn Kihlecia rein 

Never will thy loved Xlmcna 
Sec thee at her rida npnlu. 

The Cid 

The Cids Children His two daughters 
were Elvi'ra and Sol, his son Diego 
Rodriquez died young 
' Ilia Cids Horse wns Babicca [either 
Bab t e' l eh or Ba bee 1 Uh] It sumved 
its master two y cars and a half, hut no one 
was allowed to mount it Babicca was 
bnned before the monastery gates of 
Valencia, and two elms were planted to 
mark the spot 

Troth It poodly was and pleasant 
To behold him at their bead. 

All In mail on Babicca, 

And to list the words he said. 

The Cid 

- (note "Babicca'” is 4 si/l , but in the 
verse aboa e it is only 3 si/l ) 

The Cids Sicords, Cola'dn and Tizo'na 
(“ terror of the world ”) The latter was 
taken bv him from Lmg Bucar 

Cid (The Portuguese), Nunez Aha'rcz 
Perei'ra (13G0-1431) 

Cid Hamot Benengeli, the hy- 
pothetical author of Don Quixote (See 
BrNEXGELI ) 

Spanish commentators have discovered 
tins pseudonym to he onlv an Arabian 
version of Stqntor Cervantes Cid, t c 
Barnet, a Moorish prefix} 
and Ben-cn-qch , meaning "son of astm* ” 
So arro/o (“a young stag”) is the bams 
of the name Cervantes 

Cidli, the daughter of Jairus, re- 
stored to life by Jesus She wns beloi ed 


b\ Scui'ida r the young man of Nam, also 
rftised by Jesus' from the dead — Klop- 
stock, The Messiah , iv (1771) 

Cillaros, the horse of Castor or 
Pollux, so named from Cylla, m Troas 

Cimmenan Darkness Homer 
places the Cimmerians bci ond the OctSnus, 
in a land of nc\ cr-cnding gloom , and 
immediately after Cimmeria, he places 
the empire of II tides Pliny (Ihstoi ia 
Haturalis, vi 14) places Cimmeria near 
the lake Avernus, m Italy, where “the 
sun no\ er penetrates ” Cimmeria is now 
called Kertch, but the Cossacks call it 
Prckla (Hell) 

TVi ere under ebon fchndea ^nd low browed necks 

In dark Cimmerian desert, ever dwell 

Milton L Xflejro (1G33} 

\ e spectre-doubts that roll 
Chnmeriin darkne^ on the parting soul 

Campbell Pleasure* of Hope ll(17W) 

Cmeinna'tus of the Amei icans, 
George Washington (1732— 17^9) 

Cinderella, the heroine of a fairy 
tale She wns the drudge of thehouse, "put 
upon” li\ her tw c elder sisters While the 
elder sisters w ere at a ball, a fain came, 
and liming arrayed the "little cinder- 
girl ” in ball costume, sent her in a mag- 
nificent conch to the palace avliere the ball 
wns given The prince fell in lore with 
her,hutknewnotwho shewas Tim, bow- 
er cr, he discolored ba means of a “glass 
Elipper" which she dropped, nnd which 
fitted no foot but her ow n 

(This tale is substantially the same ns 
that of Rhodopis and P summit’ ichns nj 
zFlian (Tar Hist , xin 32) A similar 
one is also told in Strabo (Gcoq xvn ) ) 

The glass slipper should be the fur 
slipper, pantoufle en tair, not cn terra , our 
aersion being taken from the ConUs de 
Lees of C Perrault (1G97) 

Cinna, a tragedy by Pierre Corneille 
(1G37) Mdlle Rachel, in 18.18, took the 
chief female character, nnd produced 
a great sensation m Pans 

Cinq-Mars (II Coiffier de Pure, 
marquis de), faiounte of I oms XIII and 
protdgd of Richelieu (1G20-JG12) Jrn 
tated by the cardinal's opposition to his 
marriage with Mane de Gonzngue, Cinq- 
Mars tried to or erthrow or to assassinate 
him Gaston, the king’s brother, sided with 
the conspirator, but Richelieu discoiered 
the plot, and Cinq-Mars, being arrested, 
wns condemned to death Alfred de 
Vignv published, in 182G, a novel (in 
imitation of Scott’s historical noieis) on 
the subject) under the title Of Cinq-Mars 
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Cmquecento (3 st/l ), the fifteenth 
century of Italian notables They were 
Ariosto (1474-1533), Tasso (15441-1595), 
andGioinnm Rucellai (1475-152G),/;oefs, 
Raphael (1483-1520), Titian (1480-157G), 
and Michael Angelo (1474-15G4), painteis 
These, with Machine elli, Luigi Alamnnm, 
Uemnrdo Bnldi, etc , make up what is 
termed the “ Cmquecentesti ” The word 
means the worthies of the 500 epoch, 
and it wall he observed that the\ all 
nourished between 1500 and the close of 
thatcentury (SeeSEiCENTA,nndp 1024) 

Ouldi writes in winter mornings nt n Venetian writing 
table of cinquccento work that Mould enrapture tlie souls 
of tlie virtuosi who haunt Christie E. Yates, Celt 
britlcs six. 

Cipan'go or Zipango, a marvel- 
lous island described m the Voyages 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller 
He described it as tying some 1500 miles 
from land This island was an object of 
diligent search with Columbus and other 
corty navigators, hut belongs to that 
■wonderful chart which contains the LI 
Do > ado of sir Valter Raleigh, the Utopia 
of sir Thomas More, the Atlantis of lord 
Bacon, the Laputa of dean Swift, and 
other places better known in story than 
in geograpln 

Cipher Tlie P,c\ R Fgerton War- 
hnrton, being asked for bis cipher b} 
a lndj, in 1845, wrote back 

A 0 u 0 1 0 tlice 
Oh I 0 no 0 but 0 me 
Yittliv Omy OoncOgo 
TUI u d 0 tLo 0 u 0 *o 
A cl{ her j on sigh for I sigh for thee 
Oil l sigh for no cipher hut sigh forme 
\ et thy sigh for my cipher one-el for go [on ce I for jjol 
Til) jou de-cipher the cipher jou sigh for so 

Dr Vhewell’s cipher [o or naught J is? 

A headless man had a letter [o] to write 


Circe (2 syl ), a sorceress who meta- 
morphosed the companions of Ulysses 
into swine Uhsses resisted the en- 
chantment by means of the herb moly , 
gn en him by Mercurj 

Circuit (Serjeant), m Foote’s fnreo 
called The Lame Lover 

Circumlocution Office, n term 
applied bj C Dickens, in Little Don it 
(lbo5), to our public offices, where the 
duty is so divided and subdivided that 
the simplest process 1ms to pass through 
ft whole senes of officials lfio following, 
from baron Slockmar, will illustrate the 
absurdity — 

In llieEni,!! h jinlncf tlie lord Blcirard fintls the /ml 


and lays ttefire but the Jord chamberlain lights it The 
baron Kiya he was once sent by the queen f I lei oria] to sir 
Frederick V atson (master of tlio household) to complain 

that the 1 — •* — J °Ir Frederick 

replied lord steward 

only lays who lights 

It. 

Again lie sajs 

Tlie lord chamberlain provides tho lamps but tho lord 
steward has to see that they are trimmed and lighted 

Here, therefore, the duty is reversed 
Again 

If a pane of glass or the door of a cupboard In Ike 
kitchen needs mending tho process Is n3 follows (!) A 


It must next beau thorized nt the lord chamberlain s office. 
(5) Being thus authorized It Is laid beforo too clerk of the 
works under the office of oods and Forests So that It 
would lake mouths before tlie pane of glass or cupboard 
could be mended — Memoirs 11 121 12 

(Some of this foolen has been roccntty 
abolished ) 

Cirrlia, one of the summits of Par- 
nassus, sacred to Apollo That of Nvsn, 
another eminence in the same mountain, 
was dedicated to Bacchus 

Mr roll’s I scud mj liomnge to llio -caU 
Of rock> Cirrlia. 

AkensiJe Hymn to the Aalade (17C71 

CisTey or CisS, am dairy-maid 
Tusser frequent]} speaks of the “dnirj- 
maid Ciblc},” and in April Husbandry 
tells Ciss she must carefully keep these 
ten guests from her cheeses Gehn'zi, 
Lot’s wife, Argus, Tom Piper, Crispin, 
Lazarus, Esau, Mary Maudlin, Gentiles, 
and bishops (1) Gebazi, because a 
cheese should neicr be a dead white, 
hi c Gchazi the leper (2) Lot’s wife, 
because a cheese should not be too salt, 
like Lot’s wife (3) Argus, because a 
cheese should not be full of ejes, like 
Argus (4) Tom Piper, because a cheese 
should not be “hoven nnd pulled,” like 
tlie chcekB of a piper (5) Crispin, 
because a cheese should not he leather} , 
ns if for a cobbler’s use (G) Lazarus, 
because a cheese should not be poor, like 
the beggar Lazarus (7) Esau, because 
a cheese should not be hair}, like Esau 
(8) Mnr} Maudlin, because a clieeso 
should not be full of whe}, ns Mar} 
Maudlin w ns full of tears (9) Gentile', 
because n choose should not bo full of 
maggots or gcntils (10) Bishops, be- 
cause a cheese should not be made of 
burnt milk, or milk “ banned by a 
bishop ” — T Tusser, Five Httndtcd Points 
of Good Husbandly (“April,” 1557) 

Citizon ( The), a farce b} Arthur 
Morph} George Philpot is. destined to 
be the husband of Maria \\ lldlilg, but as 
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Mnnn AVilUsnS is in love ,V!th Beaufort, 
she behaves so stllilv to Iicr betrothed 
Hint lie refa-es to marrv her, thereupon 
site pics her band to Beaufort (uoi) 

Citizen King (Be), Loins Philippe. 

U» firs, elective hog of France 
1830— 15-3 'tj abdicated cod died lSoO; 

City, pin Cities 

City of Church's, Brooklyn, New 
Pork, which has aa unusual number of 
clmrcnes 

City o! Da-id, Jerusalem —2 Sam v 
7 9 

’ City of Deeiruetm, this vorld, or 
rather the voridlv 'kite of the uncon- 
verted Lanvin makes “Christian ’ flee 
from the Citv of Destruction andjourne 
to the Celestial C.ty, b) which he alle- 
gorizes the “ walk of a Christian ” from 
his conversion to death (1C78) 

O tv oj Nnehnnimen's, a magical citv 
derenlred in the storr of “ Bcder Prince 
of Persia "—Aralov i Nights’ Lntcr'ain- 
m mis 

City of God, the Church or whole bedv 
cf believers Thepnrase is used bv St 
Augustin'' 

Cdg of Lantern ,, in lmigman cloud- 
city somewhere bevoud the zodiac — 
Lucian, Vera //is ton* 

City of Legions, Caerleon-on-Csk New- 
port is the port of this ancient citv 
(Monmouthshire and Glamorganrinro) 

It was m the Citv of Legions that Arthur 
ncld his court It contained two cathe- 
drals, viz ,St Jnliusand St, Aaron, built in 
honour of two mart) rs w ho suffered death 
here m the rugn of Diocletian 
, City of J/a'/i London 

City (it Monuments, Baltimore, in Mary- 
land One of its streets is called Monu- 
ment- Street 

City of Palaces Three cit es are so 
called (1) Porno from the rugn of 
Auguriu: Agnppa converted “a citv of 
,5, , 3 lnt0 a Clt ' °f marble ailacrs ” 

ii ® u ^a GO 8t Petersburg is so 
eiileti, from its numerous Imperial and 
Govcrnmem cdidcea 

J C :lhiK F ^ u "' e ' Tredi'na ln Arabia, 
where Mahomet took refute when driven 

fTDm He en- 

t t} 1 * net as a fugitive, but m 
tnumph {a d G22), c ^ 

Hczcr, Pam of h and 

them int r/i " w R) 5 Iitbron - 
LX| ? t J 1 h S Kesl ot that mer) 

yff 1 n L, Josh xv 1-8 
p 'f, tj °/ i}e Great lung Jemlcm — 
Psalm z lui, o, Matt \ Co 


CiU-s cf D' Bom, Sodom and Gp- 
Riormh — Gen ini 12 



^Cdy 'of tu ' Hali'LC, called m 
Greek, JJctiop'oin (“*ren-ei j 1 
* * In Compendia!, romance Lie 
ii rvv- of the Sun” is an ideal republic, 
con-trnctcd on the modd of Plato* 
republic It is an hypo lntical pcrfrol 
socictv or theocratic communion -ir 
T More in lire blopu r, end Imd Bacon 
m his Admit*, devued similar cure-; 

City oj tl. iV.G Galwav , in Ireland, 
n the residence of t’uneen tribe , wrreh 
seLled there in 123a . _ „ , 

Cdy cf lie Ills', Gbi^on, in Scotland, 
situate on the Clyde, Jre p- ncir^ river 
on the wes* coast 

The Cimr-sl City in t’* llumf, Brock, 
in Holland, which is "painfull) neat 
and clean ” 

Tuc Scxen Cih ?, Fgvpt, Jcrirealero, 
Babvlon, Allien*, Home, < oadamreopb, 
and London (for commerce) or Pans (for 

beau tv ) 

(In the Seven Vi onders of the Vot’d, 
the la't of the v-onders re doubt*!!!, to* >e 
givnng the Pharos of 1 gv j>t, and others 
the Palace of Cv rus , so again is the Bev t n 
higcs of Greece, tire stitntSi re criker 
Pemnder, Mvson, or 1 pimcnulcs ) 

City Madam (Ft), a comedv br 
Philip Miromger (lf^j) She rrs the 
daughter of a farmer nam'd Goodman 
Humble, and nremed n merchant sir 
John frugal, who became in .ncnselv 
wealth), but retired from b) -unosc, rnd 
bv a deed of gift transferred hre v.calth 
to his brother Lul o whorobv n ni'arn -nd 
her daughter v.ere both dependent on 
him Dunng her dav^ of wcalLh the 
catravngance cf ladv rrug-d v-"" in- 
bounded, and her dre-s co tly bev ond 
conception, but Ltd produced her state to 
that of farmers daughters in genual 
Luke sav b to her 

1 m »rrt s~rvS In r>We 
StlrrtC rolaf ^1 wUVjl v c—b intr,' j 
To etc rh notf -Cno-ca, b-t lo»Sco 
Tcor 

r-e O f , Madam Ii r- ntRfnt'mrCj r; e'rl ; y_ ;r> 
ol My.1 let i a t 0 a je-al <oai!e f,raa or ,^-trr 

— Pro'fio- Sfiviios. ’ ' 

Civil Wars of England 

A w/f? »!,«* b Hrh If, .in, J ' 

AVtmb!«n~_nna V«uM*s doth, aid 

Urlucth *U» »Tnra b-ct t M 1 to - 

rn ' i - c to di- * 

At i t p -rton the t Jvnsth o r Hr-rtcn CaO, trt 

Pwrleo, I's’ji Han uil. 
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Clack-Dish, ft dish or plotter with ft 
ltd, used nt one time by beggars, who 
clacked the lid when persons drew near, to 
arrest attention nnd thus solicit alms 

\o»r be-xor of fifty and Ids use was to put n ducat In 
ber clack dish — SUakespoare Measure /or Measure net 
UI sc, 2 (1G03) 

Cladpole {Tim), Richard Lou cr, of 
Chiddingh, author of Tom Cladpole's 
Journo*! to Lunnun (1831) , Jan Clad- 
polc's Trip to 'Mcrricitr (1844), etc 

Claimant ( The) William Knollys, 
in The Great Banbury Case, claimed the 
baronetcy, but w as non-suited Ibis 
suit lasted 150 years (1GOO-1811) 

Douglas v Hamilton, m Jhc Great 
Douglas Case, it ns settled in favour of the 
claimant, who was at once raised to the 
cerago under the name and title of 
aron Dougins of Douglas Castle, but 
was not restored to the title of duke 
(1707-1700) 

Tom Provis, a schoolmaster of ill 
repute, who hnd married a servant of sir 
Hugh Smithes of Ashton Hall, near 
Bristol, claimed the baronetcy and estates, 
but was non-suited and condemned to 
imprisonment for twenty -one 3 cars 
(18o3) 

Arthur Orton, who claimed to be sir 
~ Roger Tichbomc (drowned at sea) He 
„ iv as non-suited and sentenced to fourteen 
jears' imprisonment for perjury (1871— 
1872) 

Clandestine Marriage ( The) 

I mm 3 Sterling, the 3 oungcr daughter of 
Mr Sterling, a rich city merchant, is 
clandestinch married to Mr Lovcwcll, 
an apprentice in tlio house, of good 
family , nnd sir John Melvil is engaged 
to Miss Sterling, the elder sister I ord 
Oglebv is a guest in the merchant’s house 
Sir John prefers Fanny to her elder sister, 
and not knowing of her marriage proposes 
to her, but is rejected Fannv appeals to 
lord Oglebv, who being a vara old fop, 
fancies she is in love with him, nnd tells 
Sterling he means to make her a countess 
Matters being thus involved, Lovcwcll 
goes to consult with I'nnnv about de- 
claring tlicir marriage, and the sister, cou- 
vmccd that sir John is shut up m her 
sisters room, rouses the house with a cr\ 
of “ Ihicvcs'” Fannv nnd Lovow ell now 
make their appearance All parties are 
scandalized But Tanny declares thev 
hnv e been married four months, and lord 
Oglcby takes their part So all ends 
well — G Column nnd D GamcL (17GG) 

, This comcdv is a rdc/iauffif of The 


Jalse Concoid, by Rev James Town] 
many of the characters and much of 
dialogue being prescrv cd 

Clang of Shields To strike 
shield with the blnnt end of a spear , 
in Ossiamc times an indication of war 
the death A bard, when the shield >' 
thus struck, raised the mort-sorig 

Colrbar rises In his arms Darkness gathers on 
brow The hundred Irnrps cease nt onco The dL ^ 
shields Is heard Far distant on tho heath Olla raised' 
song of woe —Oaslan Tcmora L j, 

Cla'ra, in Otway ’s comedy called . 
Cheats of Scapm, an English version 4 
Lcs Fouibcrics dc Scapin, by Molu 
represents the French character cal 
“Hyacinthe” Her father is called t 
Otway “Gripe,” and bv Molibro “ (~ 
rontc” (2 syl ) , her brother is “Leandc 
in French “Leandro," nnd her sw ectlic' 

“ Octavinn ” son of “Thrifty in href 
“ Octave” son of “Argantc " llic st 
of money wrung from Gripe is JI2. 
but that squeezed out of Geronte is if §■ 
liv res ? 

Clara [d’ Almanza], daughter 
don Guzman of Seville, beloved bv e 
Ferdinand, hut destined bv her mot 
for a cloister She loves Fcrdinnnd, 1 a 
repulses him from shvness nnd mo 
quits borne, nnd takes refuge in 
Catherine's Corn ent Ferdinand discov 
her retreat, nnd after a few access' 
blunders tlicv are married — Shcnd 
The Duenna (1773) v* 

CUv a {Donna), the troth-pliglit w if< 
Octavio Her affianced husband, hnv 
killed don Felix in a duel, was obliged 
he perdu for a time, and Clara, nssuni; 
her brother's clothes nnd name, went- 
search of him Both came to Salomon, 
both set up nt the Fogle, both hired 
same serv ant I nznrillo, and ere long t), 
met, recognized each other, and beef! 
man nnd wife — Jepbsen, heo String 
your Bow (1702) > 

Clara [Donor vs], ft lovely girlA 
nrtlcss mind, feeling heart, grent. modes 
and well Accomplished ShelovcdAb 
Fvclyn, but refused to marry him bec.{ 
they were both too poor to suppo|-" 
bouse Ev clyn was left an immense* » 
tune, nnd proposed to Georgina Vg 
but Georgina gave her linnd toy 
Frederick Blount Being thus d^„ 
tangled, F\ civ n agam proposed to C-, 
and was yoyfullv accepted — Lordf 
Bulwer Ly tton, Money (1810) 

Clarclien [A7cr f An], a female 



clakf, n 

nTteTia G nthe f 1 ,r f " T !,rr 

con<fancj *tnl dc\<?!!>-r 

Cln.ro f.Wi), cra‘'i e T f. chstd Cir- 
fionc, both of whom at* c r ,m ' Rr , tl 
wad's in (’erect* The* nsrn tvJj 
olhtr, b.t Utchanl df 'Mi; t’»*4 , ti 
In the >nv\ * v My in the incut Chasten 
<ru it of “.Hridu'e r, JumJ'ie — t 
PiCf.C'S, it j/tW* {le'-,) 

Clnronec (Gw ' ' tj), mint- 
« rud bv fir M . S<pU Su .fra cf Gckt- 
j*n i (tir*e, 1 divard IV } 

Claronco and the M'rdtnrcn- 
Butt. AoidHir,- •* Jcrdttie r, Onr,r<* 
tioheef C.artare,! avirt' pd-t 1 Warni-h 
('rep’-to HcarvM os 0 r ’hr-or - , <w 
t at to '*''th t e3d t! e rheicr H a,* 

Hi , wn« t3it?tfnei in a hi U c 4 nnlir , *'-\ 
tenr {! IT 4 -) 

IVrr 1«- n fc — t t it*' -1 

Jj VAtZ t 1 Zxr-^'r h 1 b « «~j be- l 

ft i * r 


t CIAW«M\ 

* e «n** * m /A (t MV* 7«rf 

Jt T i. lt iVyV, H, Ikauinort end 1 kldier 

C mn'tfr, a rnerrt, nf !, 

liij*h“*t*i 1, itr 1 led'* it Itvi rsi ! Oiidm 
IranUt Tip n’t'V'j* Ii-^t )* h*t 
lffas'f', ITie i r j h 
nf (17171 

CHrmM of J’,drtf fra* Mm. 

Ma>! Pjotr trio i6t niivo ia ! 

Clarion. tV »«i it’d hot of Mt'* 
carol lie vm t’ o fairM fc"J P" 1 *. 
p r**prjc M st r* rdl the to n of t s h y . 
An, *>< ! t'p n cl Arnd,n* (t* e rp’drr,' 
r itcr'ai-ed n t'c p ca-'tl flu I atfnt 
of I’r w- i»f; }i*ic'r, rr 1 nt In nuM ( , 
«V r.n )n*n, *■>, t»rtvi-„,' rv‘1 run i * 
tit i Chan' iiw'piai put, ml VrvriM 
j;a\e Iiini In* t'rs'll "I i nd l*, J e’>n'J 
h i tirt'fc the left ptap — ‘'fr > < • 
>fil *j\ • r •> <r ?> * /lit '-‘C' 1 ' i J * 
{IV Jt 


Clarendon (?~ rn 1 0, HrO chsn- 
cdlfir to CHartr* II lntr^'iect! in nr 
A\, Se t n JJsPi.'C',' (li i t t ti~ure')- 
frt'Jih). 

Clanbel ( c ^), » jrsa’fpl “17 e 
I/*Tt1 ” Onr of d c p h a, 1 1« »rl r o n- 
trsJc i fer the 'dro l’J >rtrtl -“'pnp, 
} -'rj Q i -a, iv. *» (lf r, ts) 

Carl'/, {’ r {u<„ , rnt'li cf ’fr# 
i.anvarj, nntha- tf i .tremaj }c, ilar 
fea^i (f'ota l^'j ta ) 

Clarice (If' 1 ), tcift of I’i --Wo, 'ad 
‘i r, cr of Hr' a ul Don't;*'. r J" rwjucr 1 
in the ro asr-rt cf Dojsnlo, Ami!a, 
Ta'ca, tic, 

Clarm c- ClnrSn'da, t»e tn 

( dc^'is! l aid rf JiadifpimS qae-tj t f tl r 
\tn'vcn* VI tn t* e q, rca had p, * 
Artc^al pto Hr patcrr, aid irsd* Inn 
c’^ar-e ln» an > tr for an of 'on, a-d lna 
aary a ftr r dplaff, >' r fell \n h> r vah 
the C3j,t,u, n-d Kin (Jnnn ‘o uni l,i*n 
our b) fur promrci end tr-5,ilt,uicc« 
Uanu [irrivtsc J die rpp, i *cvl mi 'icn, 
htn fell m h. -v hrpclf with the i.m-lir, 
end tijij the queen that r r Art', d avac 
ol ’^in c, end rejcclrd lur adrsner a v ilh 
rcorn — bpenu,-, I Cr.f Qu^n, a !i 
\lhllls). 


Clarinda, t! « herome of Mr? tVnl- 
!htc* drras D 1 or 1 1 Dm! (I70d) 

ViV, i tit’ St*- 1— re <* J>» t rt'joirn Ir* 

lint i*o»,/n“U! ( "•svp'.a.o tj o.^'r, 

V Anr ^ P' - ’■ jPjii t 1 arueTTrsi^V. t'i t 

m ■> « (-•! *a *m t'p tt.i-i itu-n 

J ! - ,!l ' pc «wt i' tree irai«r"i :_!„e -s„ j is. 


Cl'rin’m, "ite of Cin,^ the 
rcr\»- r \ h*a h-h- 1- dt**!, 1" 
cat) l*da, vdin tiipic “a vre ) sn tri 
If of torch’ tit, rr i!d win Ja Cist t 
Irx Id' 1 ir t V*f«J an'h tnvi’)in r } t r 
litre 1 -leant''” fa*' '!) ''Irl*' " C 
and H niy. vjth t i •«'! 1 1 h" hucMnd, 
h t th j'Ji ** {■ n o 1 n,d, j f-tpinj% 
mt an, o’d liimh'. 

I ^ ht T" rtf# 4*ii ****> |» m} * 

f -*•* t «r*\i 4|‘ rj n I| ^ * V**Tt 't 

i j / Vr\ t*/-ot i- *c» *.*?# r <* f nr 
* t v / I «J* 1 t* rr* *■ f -) 

-*£f mi niti t f mt t t» f va it i 

rt.o»l--r r ** *t? »** i* /‘-'V j aVw' 

^ f ’'fv* ' Jk» If 4 S 

l-«t "> ! s l t~> t -y*1 1 * * r W 1 < pf 

i " ji» ij' , f f f ui^ ^ e %t * >* 

w- r ** t I t ' — > ’ 4 r> \ fX# 

<c« -yiSUe-l 

t ir »' t nt'f cf It lifha, {rfi-1 tr,] 
t i (it r, c IMhr'it— \ iJi rj ha , A*! m 
l ' ll r , ; f (7u! I 

Claricntv JItulowc (5c: flat,, 

LO \P ) 

Clark f 7” >e /'-t 7“i, the ,s*f'.itio nm 

of John Gill, Die jiorcliat (177 >-lhj »t. 

ClaiHo {i’f /Vr f f), me of the 
innna p nidons n.nof drlticliMal I'htllir*. 
nuthor of 7fr UumUfl H ( aV if t\ r 
Vi'r’j (lhiU), J\ It ,i i i Aofifr-a ! 
/"n'pnpV/ 

Cln'tho, the liar*. \Mfi v rf I nipnl nm* 
niothcc of Hllen, J io(.fil*jviin-e t *n>i 

Chuido(77e/'i :/> ’.j, PiehnnlM Umn 
{l7Il-l7Hdl 

ClnU'dino {'d *>,? ), r tfc of the fcor'tr 
of the lio’el Jlstaticntir sn 1 old nnrrc of 

« 
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lulio “ tlio deaf and dumb ’ count She 
rcoignires the lid, who had bv.cn rescued 
in Oe 1 Fpce from the streets of Parr, 
and brought tip be him unuer the name 
of Theodore Ultimatelv, the guardian 
Dirlunont confesses that he had sent 
him "drift under the hope of getting nd 
of him , but hem" proved to be the count, 
he is restored to his rink md pronerta — 
Til Holcroft The Dc v and Du in (17So) 

Claudio (Lord) of Florence, a fnend 
of doa Pedro pnnee of Angon, md 
engaged to Hero (daughter of Leonato 
governor of Messina) — Shakespeare, 
Much Ado c'oj i* JYo'Airy (1GH0) 

C'au'cfio, brother of Isabella and the 
suitor of Juliet He is imprisoned bv 
ion! Angelo for the seduction of lulict, 
"nd his sister Isabella pleads for his re- 
lease — Shakespeare, -lb tr jor Measure 
(IGOo) 

ClttU'dlUS, king of Denmark a\ ho 
poi-oned hi' brother, married the andoav, 
md usurped the throne Claudin- in- 
duced Laerte- to challenge Hamlet to 
plat with fod« but persuaded him to 
po -on his weapon In the combat the 
ioils pot changed, and Hamlet wo mded 
Laertes with the poisoned weapon In 
order sidl further to secure the de"th of 
Hamlet, CPudiu- had n cup of poisoned 
mine prepared which he intended to gu e 
Hamlet when he grew thirstv with 
plat mg The queen, dnnkmg of this cup, 
died of poison, and Hamlet, rushing on 
Claudius stabbed him and cned aloud, 
“Here, thou mce-tuoir, murderous Dane, 
Pollow ma mother 1 ’ — Snake-peare, 
Ecm!c ' (15%) ‘ 

*** In the Hi' 'ore or Da - l \ Clau- 
diu- is called “Fengon,’ a far better name 
for a Dane 

C«i dttti, the instrument of Appius the 
decemaur for entrapping Virginia He 
pretended that Virginia was his slate, 
wjo had been stolen from him and sold 
to \ iigmius — J S Knowles, I7rui urns 
(1820) 

Ca-dms (2fc.‘ms), a German poet bora 
't Fhemfeld, and author of the famous 
song called Rhetr ranked (“Khenrh wine 
song ’), sung at all convivial feasts of the 
Germans 

Carder U. ~c.:h 1* cl r.v— r.I. 

And hngr txnfcirds mi ri.f_.iV.. 

J'rx’nj the £.n Ucv (**tLr>ns 

Isetec hj rtj •.u-.-h. 

t u w £>n— tin tJtij 

Claus (P*Ser\ (See under K ) 


Oil its (Sit !d), a famihar name for St 
Nicholas, the patron aimt of children 
On Christmas Fae German children hare 
presents stowed awaa in their socks and 
shoe- while tke\ are asleep, and the little 
credulous ones suppose tint Santa Claus 
or Klaus placed them there 

SI hojj h I to hare •up- 1 ->J t! -t- dcstltgV 
rti diia with narm.- p^u u bj «c*re Jr Jcarin, 

their ^ld rtred n. iter arj -j his <La otter* .rat 
If f e-e Chris In:, a. he this •elect d f - the geTlyrcr cs 
Chris Alias £tc l r *cc. 

“ Claverhouso ” or the marquis of 
ArgjII, a kinsman of Raaenswood, intro- 
duced bv sir V Scott in The DrcJ ej 
Dam ncri loer (time, V illiam III ) 

CYiir r'ho nr (3 s’jl ), John Graham of 
Cla\urhou=e (\n c connt Dundee) a relent- 
less Jacobite, so mpacious "nd profane, 
so Molent in temper and obdurate of 
hear*, that even Scotchman hates the 
name He hunteu the covenanters w i h 
nnl vmdic'ivenesS, nnd is almo-t a br- 
word for barhantv and crveltv (IbaO- 
10tA) 

Clanjo (Don), a cavalier who “ could 
touch the guitar to admiration, write 
poetn, dance divmelv, and had a ire 
genius for making bird-cages ’ He 
married the princess An onomasia of 
Candav « and was me amorphocea ha 
■Malambru'no into .a crocodile 01 some 
unknoavn me'nl Don Qmrcote disen- 
dianted him “ hv simplv attempting P'C 
ndaenture — Cervantes, Don Quuxit , 
II in 4, 5 (1615) 

ClttVilen'o, the avooden horse on 
avluch don Quivote got a=tnde in order to 
di-cnchant the infanta Antonoma'cia, her 
hu-band, and the connte_s Tnfaldi (callevl 
the “ Dolon'da duena ’) It was ‘ the 
ven hor-e on which Feter of Proacme 
caned off the fair Magalona, and ai a? 
constructed ba Merlin ’ This hor-e as as 
called Claaileno or oodca Peg Vouse 
it was goaemed ba " asooden pm in the 
forehead — Cervantes, Den Qour o'c, II 
in 4, 5 (1615) 

Th*T U o**« pfcc-ar this he-*? 

hf ceif caU. drik?. Cc utrj i -ccczg, 

HU CAtn* u not Pc^us, cor Ite-f-ialcs c*r Is i 
ErC-vi to, ti- tag*.* c! tb* —ml c O-bisdo Ft-r<^ 
r< tfr is it tJajorts. wiidi N* to Kcjvildj d 

■'-.o’italtx.a cor Coc,*< l-o* rentes, tie ic~<Ai c r tit 

nra bet La Is C*arC «!0 tlie 4. 

ciaypole (^oo5), a’tas “ Morris 
Bolter,’ an ill-conditioned chanta-bov, 
who takes doavn the shutters of boarer- 
herrv s snop and receives broken men s 
from Charlotte (Soaa erber-v s servant), 
whomheafterword-mames — C Dickens, 
| OU-cr T'.nsi (,8o7> 




CLEMLNTIN 1 


Cleante (2 nil ) ; brut icr-m-hu of 
Orgon He is distinguished for Ins 
genuine piety , mu! is both high-minded 
it ml compassionate — Moliore, Da Tai huh 
(1664) 

Cltfanie (2 stjl ), son of Ilnr'pngon the 
miser, in lo.\ o infh Mariano (d tyl ) 
Harpagon, though oO \ ears old, washed 
to mam tlic same young latlj*, but 
Cleante soiled the dilUtfilU thus lie 
dug up a casket of gold from the garden, 
hidden under a tree b\ tlic miser, and 
while ITnrpngon irasmingabont the loss 
of Ins gold, Cleante told him lie might take 
his choice between Manane and the gold 
The miser preferred the casket, which was 
restored to him, and Cleante married 
Manane — Molicre, L'Atarc (16G7) 

ClCmtc (2 s /// ), the Joi er of .Angela} lie 
daughter of Vrgan the tnalade vuwnnmrc 
As Argnn had promised Angelique m 
marriage to Thomas Dmfoirus a young 
surgeon, Cliante carries on his lo\o as 
a music-master, and though Argun is 
present, the bn era sing to each other their 
plans under the gun-c of an interlude 
called “Tirus and Philis ’ Ultimately, 
Argan n'-ents to the marriage of his 
dau-diter with Cleante — Molicre, Lc 
JfeW'. Jmaymmro (1676) 

Clonn'tho (2 syl }, sister of biphay 
of Paphos — Beaumont and I'letchcr, 1 he 
Had /Alter (1617) 

CUanlhc (3 st/l ), the lads helorcd by 
Ion — Talfoiml, Jon (18Jo) * 

Clean'thes (1 s ,,l ), son of Leon'idcs 
ami husband of IJippoIda, noted for his 
film! piety Tlic duke of 1 pire made a 
Jnw (hat nil men who had attained the 
age of 80 should be put to death as use- 
less incumbrances of the commonwealth 
feirnonkJCs, t. \ uun£ fibertmo, 'idintm! the 
law, but Glcantlifs looked on it with 
horror, and determined to swe his father 
from its operation Accordingly , lie gat e 
out that lus father was dead" and an 
ostentatious funeral took place, but 
Clean tlies retired to n wood, where he 
concealed Leon'idfs, wlnlche and Ins u ifo 
on 7 ,? 1 "“ f. nt} administered to hie 
),f t n } 9 ,P‘ C 0ld £ uw (a comedy of 

SSkfS” 6 "' T "» s 

V (//oWasO, a puritan mill- 
p — Sir \\ Scott, Pcicril or the 
Deal (time, Charles II ) J 

CleislPbotham (Dd l, ’ah), jchon]- 
master and parish clerk of 0 mdcrdcuch, 


yyho employed lus issistmit teacher to 
arrange anti edit the tales told by the 
landlord of the \\ iillaec inn of the 
same parish I he^c tales the editor dis- 
posed in three scries, culled b\ the general 
title of The Talcs of 31 a Dandloui (</ i ) 
(bee introduction of Ihc Pinch /Jinn / ) 
Of cohrse tlic real author is sir AVnlter 
Scott (1771-ISJ2) 

3frs Dorothea Clcushbotham , wife of the 
schoolmaster, a perfect AantippO, nnil 
“su nrn sister of the Eumen’idds ’’ 

Cle’ha or Clco'ha, a Ttom.an maiden, 
one of the hostages gnen to Por'sin i 
bhc made her escape from the I truscan 
camp by swimming across the Tiber 
Being s en t back b\ the Romans, Porsma 
not only set her at liberty for her gallant 
deed, but allowed her to take with her 
n part of the hostiges Mdlle bcudeku 
has a novel on the subject, entitled 
CMic, Jhstosn Donut me 

Oar sent, sr*— not of tlmt men <fc*Ir© 

b <.uk tr {rr/ ] ^ jt 

rhe Cnrtvi utemUa AnrCMlsu ] 

Cl^! x. C-nfnelb and the I uuuii brovj 
OrAjrtpplru 

Tcnnyton The Mnvn H 

C/c’ha, a ynin, fmolmis fem do butter- 
fly, yyith ft smattering of cy cn thing In 
>outb Blicyyns a coquette, nnd when youth 
was passed, tried sundry means to uim 
n living, but without success —Crabbe. 
Bormajh (1810) 

Clolie (2 syl ), (lie heroine of a no\cl 
so tailed bj Mdlle bcudtn, (bee 
Ci hu ) 

Clement, one of the nttond m(« of 
sir Regina! I ront dc Rauf (a follower of 
pnnee John) — bir W Scott, Jmhhoo 
(time, Richard T ) 

Clon’cnt (fus(icc), a man quito able 
to discern between fun nnd crime 
Although lie had the weakness “of 
justices justice,” he had not the wcnl- 
ncss of ignorant vulgarity, 

rthlTblioM ” )r ll * 11111 commlt 11 O' 1 ” f« (ytlsc it c 
II fllirf,! A*, or for rrnilns 1,1, ctoil. on one ,!,onMrr 
orjrrvlngCw 1 Viotlitns Imfc-sl Itllrmnr- I,, tlio 
U1 , l(loy W ‘ r ~ ! Jail - 0n iv " v 3tan <n ut> "atneur 

Clomenti'na (The lad'/), an mumble , 
delicate, beautiful, accomplished, but un- 
Sortunate woman, deerdj in lo\e yyith sir 
Charles Grandison bir Glinrlcs married 
Harriet Biron —S Richardson, The lln- 
lory oj Sir Charles Grandison (17 r >8) 

Tbo c rrrnrt rrbttnc to tho Wm,rj of Omcnllr-. 

° f < * MP 6r,! 

I„o’or7o‘^r l ,',! m,, '! r .' 1V ' “rerlrili*™ a more nM 
cr f 'hturc o l MghfQulttl rilT ring n»ul 
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blighting calamity than tbe mailnrs o Clementina.— 
Cbambeir, £ngllth Literature U. 16L 

Cle'ofas (Don), the hero of a novel 
b\ Lcsnge. entitled Lc DiaVo Bodeux 
(The Devil on Two Sticks) A fiery 
yonng Spaniard, proud, high-spmtcd, 
and revengeful , noted for gallantry, hut 
not without generous sentiments Asmo- 
de'us (4 $i)l ) shows him what is going 
on m private families by unroofing the 
houses (1707) 

Cleom'brotus or Amhracio'ta of 
Ambrac'ia (in Epirus) Having read 
riato s booh on the soul s lmmortalitj 
and happiness in another life, he was so 
ravished with the description that he 
leaped into the sea that he might die 
and enjoa Plato s elvsium 

lie wbf» to enjoy 

Pinto s elysluiti leaped Into the sea 
Cleombroto* 

MB ton raradUe Lett UL 4"1 etc. (16o3) 

Cleom'enes (4 syl ), the hero and 
title of a drama ba Dn den (1692) 

As Dryden came out of the theatre a young fop of 
CaJiIon said to him If I bad been left nlone with a 
young beauty 1 would not hate spent my time like your 
Kpannn hero " P crimps not,** said tlie poet. but ) ou 
are not my hero W C. Ruadl, Keprescntartce Aden. 

Cleom'enes (4 syl ) “ The Venus of 

Cleomenes" is now called “The 1 enus 
di Jlcdici ” 

E-ich a ram moist lump *-u once lie Venus o! 
Gecmfufs. — OuidA, A rladrJ, I. 8. 

Cle'on, governor of Tarsus, burnt to 
death with his wife Dionas'in ba the 
enraged citizens, to ret enge the supposed 
murder of Jinn na, daughter of Pcr'icICs 
prince of Tyre —Shakespeare, Pericles 
Tnnce or Tyic (1G0S) 

Cle’on, the personification of glon — 
Spenser, Faery Queen 

Cleop'atra, queen of Egvpt, w ife of 
Ptolema Dionvsms her brother She 
was dnven from her throne, but rc-estab- 
1 shed bj Julius Cusnr, n c 47 Antona, 
cnptiaated ba her, repudiated his wife, 
Octat ia, to live with the fascinating 
Tgyptinn After the loss of the battle 
of Actiuni, Cleopatra hilled herself liy- 
an asp 

E Jodelle avrote m French a tragedy 
called Cleopdtrc Captive (15o0) , lean 
JIairet one called C/copatre (1630) , 
Pane de Btnsernde (1670), J 1 Mnr- 
montel (1760), and hide de Girardin 
0847) wrote tragedies in French on the 
same subject. S Daniel (1600) wrote a 
tra^cch in Tnglish called Cleopatra, 
Shakespeare one called Antony and Cleo- 
patra (1608), and Dryden one on the 


same subject, called All for Love or The 
World Well Lost (1682) 

V Sirs Oldfield (1683-1730) and 
Peg [JInrgnret] "U offington (1718-1760] 
were unna ailed m this character 

Cleopatra and the Pearl The tale is 
that Cleopatra made a sumptuous ban- 
quet, which excited the snrpnse of 
Antonj , thereupon the queen took a 
pearl car-drop, dissohed it m a strong 
acid, and drank the liquor to the health 
of the tnuimir, snamg, “JIj draught 
to Antonj shall exceed in a nine the 
whole banquet ” 

*** When queen Elizabeth visited the 
Exchange, sir Thomas Gresham pledged 
her health m a cun of nine containing a 
precious stone crushed to atoms, and 
north £15,000 

Here *15 OOO at one cbp goes 

Instead o rugar Grcsltam drinks the pearl 

Unto his queen and mistress. Pledge It Ionia. 

Tb Ueywood // 1 ou Knoir no, JIf rou £notc \c£*dp 

Cleopatra m Hades Cleopatra, sn\s 
Rabelais, is “a crier of onions” m the 
shades below The Latin for a pearl 
and onion is t into, and the pun refers to 
Cleopatra giving her pearl (or onion) to 
Antoni in a draught of i\ me, or, ns some 
sav, drinking it herself m toasting her 
lo\ cr — Rabelais, Panlaqrucl, u SO 
(L33) 

Clcopat'ia, queen of Sjria, daughter 
of Ptolemj Philome'ter king of Pga pt 
ishe lirat mamed Alexander Bala, the 
usurper (n c 149) , next Dome truss 
Jwca'nor Demetrius, being taken pri- 
soner b\ tbe Pnrthians, married Rodo- 
gune (3 syl ), daughter of Phraa'tes (3 
syl ) the Parthian king, and Cleopatra 
mamed Antiochus Siue'te', brother of 
Demetrius She slew her son Seleucus 
(hi Demetrius) for treason, and ns this 
produced a rei olt, abdicated in favour 
of her second son, Anti'oelms VIII , who 
compelled her to drink poison which <=hc 
had prepared for himself P Corneille 
has made this the subject of his tragedj 
called Rodoqune (1646) 

*„* This is not the Cleopatra of Shake 
speare s and Dn den s tragedies 

Clcre'mont (2 syl ), a mem gentle- 
man, the friend of Dmant' — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Little Ficnch Lawyer 
(1647) 

Cler'imond, niece of the Green 
Knight, sister of Fer'rngus the giant, 
and bride of Valentine the brave — 1 alcn- 
tme and Orson 

Clerks (St Nicholas's), thieve', also 


CLtssAflraroi? 
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enlJin] “St Nicholas's Clci-girncn,” jn 
nUn-won to the tradition of “ St Nicholas 
and the thieves ” Probabh a plnj on 
the words Aich-olas nnd Old AicA nm 
be designed — See Shakespeare, 1 Henry 
J V net'll sc 1 (1597) 

Cless'annnor, son of Thnddu and 
brother of hlorna (Tingal’s mother) 11c 
married Momn, daughter of Beutha'nur 
(the principal mnn of B.alcliithn, on the 
Clide) It so happened that Moina was 
beioied bi a Briton named Benda, nho 
\camc with an main to earn licr off 
Bcuda u as slam bj Cl css a rumor , but 
Clcssammor, being closelv pressed bj 
the Britons, fled, and neier again saw 
Ins bride In due time a son uns 
born, called Carthon , but the mother 
died lllii Je Carthon nos ‘■till nil infant 
lirgils father attacked Bnlclutho, nnd 
slew Ccuthama (Cartlion’s grandfather) 
When the boi grew to manhood, he 
determined on icngeancc, aecordmgli 
he minded Monen, the kingdom of 
1 ingal, u here Clcssnmmor, not knowing 
uho he was, engaged him m single 
combat, and slcu him V\ hen lie dis- 
colored that it 11 ns his son, three dais ho 
mourned for him, nnd on the fourth lie 
died — Ossmn, Cat then 

Cleveland (Paibara 1 dhers, duchess 
of), one of the mistresses of Charles 1 1 , 
introduced ba sir'll Scott in Pivcn! or 
the l\ah 


Ckvc’letnd ( Captain Clement), alias 
V\i ( h vn [lairaj, “the pirate,” son of 
Nornn of the fitful Ilcad llcisinloic 
mth 31mna 7 roil (daughter of Magnus 
Trod, the udullcr of Zetland) —Sir V\ 
Scott, 2 he Pirate (time, William III ) 

Clover, the mnn-servant of Hero 
Sutton “the citi maiden ” When Hero 
assumed the guuc of u qunher, Cleicr 
called himself Obadinli, and pretended to 
be a rigid qua! er also His constant 
exclamation uns “ Umpli ' "— b Know les, 
Womans lid, etc (18o8) 

Clifford (Sir Thomas), betrothed to 
Julia daughter of Master W alter “the 
hunchback ’’) lie is w ise, honest, truth- 
ful, nnd u dl-fai oured, kind, lalmnt, and 
prudent— S, Knou les, 2 he Jlmchhack 


Clffoi d (Mr ), the heir of sir AVillin 
Charlton in ngh t of his mother, nnd 
lo\e with lady J'milj Can die T 
semener Alscnp had fraudulently c 
possession of the deeds of the Charlti 
estates, which he had gncn to J: 


daughter tailed “ fhe heiress," nnd which 
amounted to £2000 a tear, but Rightly, 
the lawaer, discoiered the fraud, and 
“the heiress" was compelled to relm- 
ouish this part of her fortune Clifford 
then proposed to lndi 1 null, nnd w as 
accepted —General Burgovne, T/icJAmss 
(1781). 

Clifford (Paul), a highway mnn, re- 
formed bj the power of loic — lord 
Litton, Paul Clifford (1830) 

Clifford (Rosamond), usnalh called 
“The Tmr Rosamond," the faiounte 
mistress of Henry 11 , daughter of 
1\ alter lord Clifford She is introduced 
bi sir IV Scott in two noi els, Hu. lahs - 
wan and IV 'oodstocl Dn den sni b 

Jane Clf/Tortl wts her mmc w bools avrr 
t air Rosamond wu bill I»rr nom Je ffuerra 

Apllojitc to Henry tl 

Clifford (Henry lord), a general in the 
1 nglisb army —Sir f\ Scot t, Castle 
Hamyrous (time, Henr> 1 ) 

Clifford Street (London), so named 
from 1 hznbcth Clifford, daughter of ti e 
In^t carl of Cnmbcrl uid, who married 
Richard Boile, earl of Burlington (Sec 
Saiili Ron ) 

Clifton (llarnj), lieutenant of II W 
Flup Ti'jcr A daring, dashing, carc-for- 
nobodi joung Lnghsii sailor, delighting 
in adienturc, nnd losing a good scrape 
Ho nnd bis companion Mat Mi/cn take 
the side of 1 1 llidcr, nnd help to re- 
Cstiblish the Chtrcddin, prince of Delhi, 
who lind been dethroned b\ Hamct Ah- 
dulcrim — Pam more, JJ J/ydir, Chief of 
the Ghaut Monahans 

Clim of the Clougli (Sec Cum) 

Clink {Jem), the turnkoi at Ncu- 
gate —Sir \V Scott, Peter tl of the Peak 
(time, Charles 11 ) 

Clinker (Ilumphnj), a poor work- 
house lad, put out hi the parish ns 
apprenfitc to a blacksmith, nnd after- 
wards employed ns an o<dler’s nsMstant 
and c\lm postilion Being dismissed 
from the stables, he enters the scnirc 
of Mr Bramble, a fretful, grnmpi, but 
1 iml-kearted nnd generous old gcntlc- 
mnn, grcatli troubled with gout Here 
x? " ,th B mitred Jenkins, 

Miss Talnthfi Bramble's maid, nnd turns 
out to be a natural son of Mr Bramble — 

Clm.Gr (1771 f Lxpcd>tlon °f Uw H> hr 'J 

(Probabh tins noicl suggested to C 
Dickens his Adventures of Oiticr Tmst ) - 
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Clio, an anagram of C[hcl6en], 
Xifondon], I Islington], O[ffico], tlic 
laces from which Addison despatched 
is papers for the Spectator The papers 
signed bv an} of these letters are b} 
Addison , hence Called “ Clio ” 

When panting virtue her Ivt efforts made 
\ on brought ) our Clio to the ^ iifcln a aid 

Somerville 

Clip'puise (Laic yet), the law) or 
cmplo}ed by sir Fverard Warcrle} to 
make his w ill — Sir W Scott, Waicrlcy 
(time, George II ) 

Cliquot [Klee' Jo], a nickname given 
by Punch to Irederick V dliam IV of 
Prussia, from his lore of champagne 
of the “Cliquot brand” (1795, 1810- 
18 G 1 ) 

Clitandre, a wealthy bourgeois, in 
lore rntli Ilennette, “ the thorough 
rroman,” b} rrhom he is belored ruth 
ferrent affection Her elder sister Ar- 
nmnde (2 syl ) also loves him, but her 
lore is of the Platonic hue, and Clitandre 
prefers m a rvifc the rr ninth of r\ Oman s 
lor e to the marble of philosophic idealitr 
— Molifcre, Pcs Pantries Savantcs (1G72) 

Cloaci'na, the presiding personifica- 
tion of cit} servers (Latin, cloaca, “a 
sen c'r ") 

Clonclm. goddes3 of the tide 
■Whoso sable Et reams beneath tho city gllrto 

Gay 7nria 1L (1732) 

Clod'dipole (3 syl), “the rwsest 
lout of all the neighbouring plain ” Ap- 
pointed to decide the contention betrreen 
Cuddr and Lobbin Clout 

From Cloddlpole we learn to read the skies 
To know when hull trill fnll or winds arise 
He tmuht its erst tho heifer s tall to view 

hen struck nlofL that showers would straight ensue 
lie first Hint u eftil secret did explain 
That pricking coma foretell the gathering rain 
M hen sw ilium fleet oar high and sport In nir 
Ito told us thnt tlic welkin would l»e clear 

Gay Pat Co ml I (1711) 

(Cloddipolc is the “ Paloimon ” of 
Virgil’s Pel in ) 

Clo'dio (Count), governor A dis- 
honourable pursuer of Feno'cia, the 
chaste troth-plight rufo of Amoldo — 
Beaumont and I letchcr, The Custom of the 
Country (1G47) 

Clodio , tlic younger son of don Antonio, 
a coxcomb and braggart Aluar s boast- 
ing of his groat acquaintances, lus con- 
quests, and his duels His “muff-box lie 
thinks more of than Ins lid} -lore, he 
intirlurds his speech ruth I 1 rcncli, and 
'cxdums “bplitme 1 ’ br rvar of oath 
Clodio was to hare married Angelina, but 
the lad} preferred Ins elder brother 


Carlos, a bookworm, and Clodio qngaged 
himself to Eh ira of Lisbon — C Cibber, 
Lose Makes a Man (1691) 

Clo'e, m lor c rr ith the Bhephcrd 
Thenot, but Thenot rejects her suit out of 
admiration of the constonc} of Clonnda 
for her dead lover She is wanton, 
coarse, and immodest; the very reverse of 
Clonnda, who is a virtuous, chaste, and 
faithful shepherdess (“ Thenot,” the 
final t is sounded )— John Fletcher, The 
Faithful Shepherdess (1G10) (SccCliLOE ) 

Clo'ra, sister to Fnbrit'io tho merry 
soldier, and the spnghtly companion of 
Frances (sister to irederick) — l’enumont 
and Fletcher, The Captain (1613) 

Clonda'no, a humble Moorish r outh, 
who joined Medo'ro in seeking the body 
of king Dardmello to bun it Medoro 
being wounded, Clondano rushed madly 
into the ranks of the enemj and was 
slain — Ariosto, Chlando hunoso (I51G) 

Clonn'da, daughter of Sena'pus of 
Ethiopia (a Chnstinn) Being bom w bite, 
her mother changed her for a black child 
The eunuch Arse'tes (3 syl ) rr rs entrusted 
with tlic infant Clonnda, and as he was 
going through a forest, saw a tiger, 
dropped the child, and sought safet} in 
a tree The tiger took the babe and 
suckled it, after which the eunuch earned 
the child to hgr pt In tlic »ioge of Jeru- 
salem b} the crusaders, Clonnda was a 
leader of the pagan forces Tancrcd fell 
in lore with her, but slew her unknorr- 
ingl} in a night attack Before she ex- 
pired she received Chnstinn baptism at 
the hinds of lancred, who greatly 
mourned her death — Tasso, Jeinsalcm 
Dchvcicd, mi (1G75) 

(The storj of Clonnda is borrow ed from 
the Thcw fanes and Chariclc’a of IIclio- 
durus bisliop of Tnkkn ) 

Clonnda, “the faithful shepherdess," 
called “Hie Virgin of tlic Grove,’ faith- 
ful to her buned lore From tins beauti- 
ful character, Milton has drawn his 
“ladj ” in Comas Compare the words 
of the “hirst Brother” about chnstitj, 
in Milton’s Comus, with these lines of 
Clonnda 

let I hive heard (my mothcrtold It me) 

And nowldo btlicie It. If I keep ^ 4 u 


Or \olrw calling me In dr*d of night 
To make me follow and toll, me on 
Throu Ji mire and standing pools, to find my win. 
Sore there s a power 
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In lint great namo of Virgin tbit binds fcirt 
All rude uncivil bloods. Then rtrong CtoriHr 
Ee tlioH my £tron£e?t guard. 

J FlClcbcr TJic Faithful Shcpheracss (1G10) 

Cions, the damsel beloved bv prince 
Vrettymm —Duke of Buckingham, The 
Rehearsal (1G71) 

Clotaire (2 syl ) The king of France 
exclaimed on his death-bed, “Oh how 
great must be the King of Heaven, if Ho 
can kill so mightv a monarch as 1 am ! ” 
—Gregoty of Touts, i\ 21 

Cloten or Cloton, king of Corn- 
wall, one of the the kings of Britain 
after the extinction of the line of Brute 
(1 syl ) — Geoffrei, British Bistort/, n 17 
( 1112 ) 

Clo'tcn, a undictne lout, son of the 
second nifc of Cymbeline bv a former 
husband He is noted for “his unmean- 
ing frown, his shuffling gait, his burnt 
of mice, Ins bustling insignificance, his 
ferer-and-ngue fits of valour, his frownrd 
tetchmess, his unprincipled malice, nud 
occasional gleams of good sense ” Cloten 
is the rejected lover of Imogen (the 
daughter of his father-in-law hi, his first 
Wife), and is slain in a duel bv Guidenus 
— Shakespeare, Cymbchnc (1605) 

Clotha'rius or Cloth virf, leader of 
the Tranks after the death of Hugo He 
is shot vwth an arrow b\ Clormda — 
Tasso, Jerusalem Behcet ed, .vi (1G75) 

Cloud A dark spot on the forehead 
of a horse betw cen the cv es is so called 
It giv es the creature a sour look indicatn e 
of ill-temper, and is therefore regarded as 
a blemish 

< trr(})pa Ifc [Antony ] lias n cloml in his face 

Znokzr&ux He were the xrorte for that were he a 
horse 

Shakespeare Antony and Cleopatra act ILL sc. 2 (1G0S) 

Cloud (St ), patron saint of nnil-snuths 
A plaj on the French word clou (“a 
nail ") 

Cloudesley (William of), a famous 
Forth -countrv archer, the companion of 
Adam Bell nnd Cljm of the Clough 
Thur feats of robberv were chiefiv carried 
on in Inglewood Forest, near Carlisle 

illiam was taken prisoner at Carlisle, 
and was about to be banged, but was 
rescued bv his two companions The 
three then went to London to ask pardon 
of the Ling, w Inch at the queen's inter- 
cession was granted The king begged 
to sei specimens of their skill in archer}, 
and «is so delighted therewith, that he 
made \\ illiam a “ gentleman of fe,’ and 
the other two “jcinen of his chambre ” 


) CLUTHA 


The feat of William was very similar to 
that of William Tell (qv).~ Torca, 
Beltques, I n 1 

Clout (Cohn), a shepherd loved by 
Marian “the parson’s maid,” but for 
whom Colin (who loved Cicelj) felt no 
affection (See Colin Clout ) 

} oung Colin (Tout, i lid of peerless meed 

I uil well could dine* nnd deftlj tunc the reed 

In cveo wood his carols swe' t were known 

At erco wnko his nimble fcits acre shown 

Gi) Pastoral JL {3/ 1 4) 

Clout (Bobbin), a shepherd, in love with 
Blouzclindn He challenged Cuddj to a 
contest of song in praise of their respec- 
tive sweethearts, and Cloddipole vins 
appointed umpire Cloddipolewas unable 
to award the prize, for each merited “an 
oaken stall for his pains ” “ Ilav c done, 

how cv cr, for the herds are w car) of the 
songs, and so am I ” — Gaj, Fastoial , l 
<171-4 J 

(An imitation of Virgil’s Eel m ) 

CIub-Beaiei (The), Periphc'U>, the 
robber of Ar'gohs, who murdered his 
victims with an iron club ~ - - • • 


murdered his 
-Gttcl Fable 


Clumsy (Sir TunbcUy), father of 
Miss Ilojden A mean, lll-mnnnercd 
squire and justice of the peace, living 
near Scarborough Most cringing to the 
nnstocracj, whom lie toadies and courts, 
Sir 'lunbelh promised to give his 
daughter m marriage to lord 1 oppington, 
but loin Tasbion, his lordship’s v ounger 
brother pretends to be lord 1 oppington, 
gams admission to tliefamilj, and ntarrit-, 
her IN hen the real lord 1 oppington 
arrives, be is treated ns an impostor, but 
iom confesses the ruse His lordship 
treats the knight with such lneilnble con- 
tempt, that sir lunbellv’s temper is 
aroused, and Iom is received into high 
favour — Sheridan, -4 hip to Scat borough 
(1777) 

*** This character appears in Van- 
brugh s Relapse, of which comcdv tho 
Trip to Scat bot oiujh is an abridgment 
and adaptation 

Clumscy, the name of Belgrade’s dog 

Clu'ncaune (3 syl ), an Insli elf of 
evil disposition, especinllj noted for his 
know ledge of hid treasure. He generally 
assumes the appearance of a wrinkled old 
man 

Clu'tlia, the Civ de 

1 cuim in mj bounding slip to IWciullivj iralla u 
towers. The xiliuls h id roared behind nu tall aid 
CiuUn « stream recchcd ni) dark bosomed shin — o^ian 
Cartlmx 
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Clutterbuck (Captain), the hypo- 
thetical editor of some of sir 'Walter 
Scott s novels, as The Monastery and 
Tic Torluncs of Xigel Captain Clnttcr- 
bu ch is a retired officer, w ho enipioa s 
himself m antiqnarmn researches nnd 
litcnrv idleness The Abbot is dedicated 
bv the “author of Watcrley" to “cap- 
tain Clutterbuch,” late of his majesty s 
infantry regiment 

Cljrm of the Clough (“ Clement 
of the Cliff"), a noted outlaw, as'ocintea 
with Adam Bell and llliam of Cloudes- 
le\, in Tnglewood Forest, near Carlisle 
When William nas taken pnsoner at 
Garlisle, and was about to be hanged, 
Adam and Clvm shot the magistrate', 
and rescued their companion The 
mnvor with his posse event out against 
them, but they shot the mayor, ns thev 
had done the sheriff, and fought their 
w av out of the town Thee then hastened 
to London to beg pardon of the king, 
u Inch a as granted them at the queens 
intercession The king, wishing to see a 
specimen of their shooting, uns so de- 
lighted nt their Ekill that he made W ll- 
Intn a “gentleman of fc,” and the other 
two “remen of his chambre ” — Perea, 
Teuques (“ Adam Bell,” etc , I u 1) 

Cly'tie, a wntcr-nvmph, in love with 
Apollo Meeting with no return, she was 
changed into a sunflower, or rather a 
toumesol, which Etill turns to the sun, 
following him through lus dnih course 

The sunflower does not turn to the sun 
On the same stem nine be seen flowers m 
even direction, and not one of them 
shifts the direction m which it has first 
opened T Moore (1814) sai s 

The funEower turns oa her goJ when h<* ej 
Thesame look which she turned when he rose. 

This may do in poetry, but it is not 
correct The sunflower is so called 
simple because the flower resembles a 
picture sun 

Lord Thurlow (1821) adopted Tom 
Moore’s error, and enlarged it 

BfboIJ tnyderr thl* lofty Bower 
That now the goMen rtm receives 
ho o Jicr deity Las power 
But only Pbccbuj. on her leaves 
As lie In radiant glory bums 
From cast to west her turns. 

The Sunfoicer 

Clytus, an old off cer in the arme of 
Philip of Macedon, and subsequent!! in 
that of Alexander At n banquet, when 
both were heated w ith wine, Clvtus said 
to Alexander, “ Phihp fought men,' but 
Alexander women,’ and after some other 
moults, Alexander in hi rage stabbed 


the old soldier , hut mslanth repented 
and said 

TThat has my vengeance done ? 

'VHioI It thou bancl-iln? Clytm? What was ha 

The faithfullest subject, worthiest counsellor 

The bravest soldier He who saved my life 

Fighting bare-hnded at the river Granlc. 

Tor a ra_h word fpoke In the heat of wins 

The poor the honest Clytus fhou hast slain — 

Clytoj thy friend, thy guardian, thy preserver 

K Lee Alexander the Great Ir 2{HT5' 

Cne'us, the Bomnn officer m com- 
mand of the guard set to watch the tomb 
of Jesus, lest the disciples should steal 
the body, and then declare that it had 
nsen from the dead — Klopstocb, The 
Messiah , xi u (1771) 

Coaches, save Stow, in lus Chronu-h, 
were introduced by Fitz-Allen, earl of 
Arundel, in lo80 

Be r ore the codiy coach and silken itock came In. 

Drayton Polyo'bicm, xtL flG13} 

Cools To carry coals, to put up with 
affronts The boy snes m Henry T’ 
(act in sc 2), “X knevr the men 
evould cnrrv coals " So m Homeo and 
Juliet (act i sc 1), “Grcgore, o’ mi 
■word, ev ell not cam coals ” l>en Jod- 
son, m Htei y Man out of Jits Humour 
says “Here comes one that will carry 
coals, ergo, will hold mv dog " 

The time hath been when 1 would n roomed to carry 
coaU— E. Trouble 4 of Queen e SlLabeth (1C33) 

(To carry com, is to bear wealth, 
to be nch He docs not carry com veil, 
“ He does not deport himself well in his 
prosperity ”) 

Co'an ( The), Hippocrates, the “Father 
of Medicine” (c c 4b0-3o7) 

the great Coan him whom Nature made 

To «erve the conllest creature of her tribe 

DantC, Purgatory xxix. {ISt*} 

Co'anocot'zin (5 *yl ), king of the 
Az'tecas Shun m battle by Madoc. — 
Southey, Madoc (1805) 

Co'atel, daughter of Aculfliua, a pnest 
of the Az'tecas, nnd wife of Lincoya 
Lincoln, being doomed for sacrifice, 
fled for refuge to Madoc, the X\ elsli 
prince, who had recently landed on the 
North American coast, nnd was kindh 
entreated be him Tins gave Coate’ 
a sympathetic interest in the "White 
strangers, and she was not backward in 
showing it Thus, -alien young Hoel 
ev as kidnapped, nnd confined in a cavern 
to stnne to death, Coatel -visited lnm and 
took him food Again, when prince 
Madoc vas entrapped, she contrived to 
release him, and assisted the pnnee to 
carry off eoung Hoci After the defeat 
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of the Az’tccns by the "ft bite strangers, 
the chief priest declared flint some one 
lmd pror ed a traitor, and resohed to dis- 
cover who it was hr handing round n cup, 
which he said would be harmless to the 
innocent, but death to the guiltr AVlien 
it was banded to Coafel, she was so 
frightened that she drqtpcd down dead 
Her father stabbed Jnr self, and “fell 
upon his child,” and when Lincoln heard 
thereof, he (lung himself downfromasteep 
precipice on to the rocks below — Souther , 
Madoc (1S05) 

Cobb (Ephram), in Cromwell a troop 
—Sir AY Scott, IIW stoch (time, Com- 
monwealth) 

Cobbler-Poet (The), linns Sachs 
of Nuremberg (See Tricin' AA ise 
flf ism s ) 

Cobbnm (Eleanor), wife of Hum- 
phrey duke ot Gloucester, and aunt of 
king Ilenn T1 , compelled to do penance 
barc-foot m a sheet m London, and after 
fhnt to lire in the I-le of Man in bnimJi- 
incnt, for “sorcery ” In 2 llcnrt/ 1 1 , 
Shakespeare makes (jneen AInrgarct “ box 
lier cars,” but this could not be, as 
3 leanorwns bam-bed three rears before 
Margaret came to 1 ngland 

£tan4 f rtb darce Hruvor Cob’iam Glfutcr'i wife 
\« tna hm dwt jUW of youT honour 

Fttall three d.tji U’ntncnijjcpdouc, 

IJvfi In jmir country l*cn? In banishment. 

V lib fib John 6 ttilrj* In tl* 1 I© of Van. 

Ehal^rcmf, 2 Den ry i / ad IL it. 3 

Cocagno (The land of), a poem full 
of life and animation, hr Hans Snebs, 
the cobbler, called “The prince of mus- 
ter-singers” (I mi-1573) 


The While and Green Coc/adc Badge 
it om bv flic Trench in the “ Scr en 1 ears' 
AVnr” (175b) 

The Blue arid Bed Coc’adc Badge of 
tlio city of Pans from 178 11 

The Incotour was the union of the 
tchitc Bow bon and line and nd of the 
citr of Pan” It rrns adopted hr 
Louis XA r I at the Hotel dc Yillc, 
dulr 17, 1780, nnd has crer since been 
recognized as the national symbol, ex- 
cept during tlie brief “restoration," when 
flic Bourbon white was for tho time 
restored 

Jlo'/al Cor Jades arc large and circular, 
half the disc projects aboro the top of 
the bat 

Aarnl Cocladei bate no fan-shaped 
nppendage, nnd do not project nborc the 
top of the lint 

(All oilier cockades worn for ltron 
arc fan-shaped ) 

Cockaigno' (The Jsind of), an imagi- 
nary land of pleasure, wealth, luxurr, 
nnd idleness J.ondnn is so called 
Boilcnu applies the word to Pans The 
Land of Cuhat/nc is the subject of a bur- 
lesque, which, AVnrton pars, “was cn- 
dcnlly rr rilten soon after the Conquest, at 
lumt ’ before the reign of llenrj 11” 
— I hstori/ of Lntjlnth Poetry , i 12 

The I ou tn wm m*4o of Inrlcy «ir fiml cake fit* 
tlTTfU «rrt? rnv©<i with r^O- find Jit* »hop< riphUed 
ffxxl* without mjUlrlnC ru >nry in — The Ixirut 

Hf loclatfne lan o d Trench poem fbtrfcrnUi cciitirjj 

(This satmeal poem is printed at 
length hr Libs, m Ins Specimens oj Larhj 
I wjhsh Boots, l 8J-95 ) 


Cock and Pic D,,,.,.,,,.., s 


I» Ibr da/# of cSilo'rr ft mu the ircurtJc* to rmlca 
r 'rroh rp*r» fo- the performance of *ny comHertble 
enttrprio, ThU mi* usual)/ door at some fcitind, when 
n rceirtrd jtt*cocV. irmd up In n dUh of poM or 
to the lnl*hf trbo thto nwide Lb 
tow with great wtaunft) 

Cock of Westminster (2hc) 
Tastell, a shoemaker, was so called from 
lus ren, earlr hour” He was one of the 
benefactors of Christ's Hospital (london) 
Cockade 

Ihc lltacl Cocl (ah Badge of tho 
house of Ilnnor cr, worn at first onlj by 
the sen nuts of the royal hoiwthold, tho 
diplomatic corps, the army, and nan , 
but now wom ti\ the servants of justice”, 
deputr -lieutenants, mid olheers both of 
flic militia and roluntcers 
The While Cochide (l) Badge of the 
btuarts, and hence of the Jacobites (2) 
Badge of the Bourbon”, nnd In nee of the 
roj ahsts of France. 


treatme on antliniiiie in tho reign of 
Lhnrles 11 , which lmd a prodigious suc- 
cc's, nnd lias gncn rmo to the prorerb, 
“According to Cocker” (1G32-JG75) 

Cockle (Sir John), the miller of 
Mnnslicld, nnd keeper of Sherwood 
I orcst Hearing a gun fired one night, 
lie went into tho forest, ( xpccting to nnd 
poacher”, nnd eei/ed the king (Henri 
VllI ), who had bren hunting nnd load got 
separated from Ins courtiers AVhen the 
miller discor crcil flint In” captirc was not 
a poacher, he offered him a night's lodging 
Nest day tho courtiers were brought to 
Cockle’s Jioiiso hr tinder-keepers, to be 
cxnmiucd ns poachers, nml it was then 
discor ered that the tmlkr'u guest was 
the 1 mg Tho " mern monarch ” 
knighted the miller, and settled on hnn 
100U marks a rear— J1 Podslcr, The 
liiny nnd the Milkr of Mms/ntd (1737), 
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Cockle of Rebellion {The), that 
is the treed culled the cockle, not the 
crustacean 

■ftcnourUh gainst our senate 
Tho cockle of rebellion 

Shtk apenre Coriolnnut net IlL Sv, 1 (1G0Q) 

Cockney (Nicholas), a rich city 
grocer, brother of Barnacle Priscilla 
Toinboj, of tlie Meat Indies, is placed 
under lug charge for her education 

Walter CoeJney, son of the grocer, in 
tko shop A conceited joung png, not 
jet out of flic quarrelsome nge lie 
makes boj -loa c to Priscilla 'lornnoa and 
Miss La Blond, but saas lie mil “tell 
papa" if thca cross him 

Penelope Cochnci/, sister of \\ niter — 
The Romp (altered from Bicherstnffs 
/ore m the City) 

Cockpit of Europe Belgium 1 = so 
called because it has been the site of more 
rnropean battles than ana other eg 
Ondcnnrdc Ihimillies, Pontenoj, rieu- 
rus, Jcnimnpca, Lignj, Quatre Bras, 
Waterloo, etc 

Cocy’tus, one of the fne rners of 
hell The uord means the “mcr of 
weeping” (Greek, ml no, “I lament"), be- 
cause “into tins mcr fall the tears of the 
w icked " '1 he other four m era are Stj x, 
Ach'eron, Plilcg'ctlion, and I c'thC (bee 
Sti x ) 

Cocytus named of hmcntntion loud 
Heard on the rueful »renm 

i Ml! ton pjradt c lost U fTO (ICG**) 

Coolobs’ Wife, a bachelor s idcnl of 
n model wife Cirlcbs is the licro of a 
noael hr Mrs Hannah More, entitled 
Calebs in Scaic/i oj a Wife (1800) 

In *hort the wtm a walking calculation 

MI I^luevorili s u arch »tcj ping from lliclr cotcrs 
Or Mr* Trunim r a book* on education 

Or Ctrlt-la wlfo set uut in qu -*t of lovers. 

Ihron Hon Juan I 1G (1B19) 

Coffin ( long Tom), the best sailor 
character eaer drawn lie is introduced 
in 7 he Pilot, a no\el ba J lcnimorc 
Cooper, of Ben lork Cooper's no\cI 
hns been dramatized b\ L 1 itzliall, 
under the same name, and Long Tom 
Cofhn presen cs in the burletta Ins reel - 
less dnnng, lus unsaacraing fidelita, his 
simple-minded affection, and his loac for 
the sen 

Cogia Houssam, the captain of 
forte tinea cs, outwitted b\ Morgiann, the 
sluac When, in the guise of a mer- 
chant, lit; uas entertained bj All Baba, 
and refused to cat ana salt, the suspicions 
of Mmgpinn were arous, d, and she soon 
detected hnn to be 'he captain of the forta 
tinea es Aftc' supper eko amused her 


miutcr and his guest with dancing, then 
plnjing villi Cogin’s dagger for a time, 
she plunged it suddenlv into his heart 
and killed him — Arabian Nights (“All 
Baba or the Fort\ Tinea cs ”) 

Coi'la (2 sy l ), Kj 1c, m Atrelnre So 
called from Coilus,’a Pictish monarch 
Sometimes all Scotland is so called, 
ns 

Tare well old Colli a hills nnd dale* 

Her heathy moors nntl w hiding vales. 

Eurns 

Cola'da, the sword taken b\ (he Cid 
from Bnmon BeFengcr, count of Baree- 
lo’nn This sword had two hilts of solid 
gold 

Col'fix, Finitely personified m The 
PnrpU Island (1G11), bv Phincns Ilct- 
cher Coln\ “nil Ins words with sugar 
spices lets Ins tonfue to sin, anil 

lakes rent of shame His art liras] 
to hide and not to heal n sore ” I nils 
described in canto am (Greek, kBlax, 
“ a flatterer or fnw ncr ") 

Calbrnnd or Colobrond (2 stjl ), 
the Danish giant, slam in the presence of 
king Athclstan, lit bir Gin of Warwick 
jli«t returned from a pilgrimage, still 
“ in liomch russet clnd," and in lus hand 
“a hermits staff” The combat is 
described nt length b\ Draaton, in his 
Poh/olbton, mi ' 

One could fnrceJj bear Ills nxe 

Mho o quires were laid villi ]*tilC5, and rlrCteil wllli 

eteel 

\nd armM down along with jdkes whose hardened 

points 

!nd jtower to tear the Joints 
Of culnus or of mnlL 

Dnj ton rolyollioit xIL (1613) 

Colelios, part of Asiatic Sea tlna, 
now called Mingrclm The region to 
which the Argonauts directed their 
course 

Cold Harbour Houso, the origi- 
nal Heralds’ College, founded In Richard 
II, in Poultnca Lane Ilcnn MI 
turned the heralds out, and gave the 
house to bishop Tunstal 

Coldstream (.Sir Charles), the chief 
character m Charles Mathew’s plaa called 
Used Up He is w holla cnntii/e, secs 
nothing to admire in ana thing, but is a 
Iiamg personification of mental manitj" 
and pha sic il imbccilitj 

Cole (1 syl ), a legendmy British 
kmg, desenbed ns “n merra old soul,” 
fond of lus pipe, fond of his glass, and 
fond of his * fiddlers three " 1 here were 

ta\ o km n s so c died — Cole (or Coil I ) w as 
tbe predecessor of Forres., but Coil I 1 
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was succeeded by Lucius, _ “ the first 
British king vrho embnccd the Christian 
religion ” Which of these two mythical 
kings the song refers to is not evident 

Cole (Mrs) This character is de- 
signed for Mother Dougins, who kept a 
“gentlemen's magazine of frail beauties 
in a superbly furnished house at the 
north-cast comer of Cov ent Garden She 
died 17G1 — S Foote, The Minor (1760) 

Colem (2 syl), the great dragon 
slam by sir Bens of Southampton — 
Dray ton, Polyolbion, 11 (1612) 

Colenu’ra (3 syl ), a poetical name 
for a cook ~ The word is compounded of 
coal and mire 

Could I he cried tirrea tow bright ft graft 

Adorn* thy rooming himU cud well wnJiedlure 

Thou irouliUI Colcmlro front wh.it 1 Implore 

Arol yield me lore or wroth lliy free no more " 

6heUfftone Cotcmira (an eclogue) 

Cole'pepper ( Captain ) or Carr us 
PrrrLitcuu, the Alsatian bulls — Sir 
W Scott, Fortunes of Kvjcl (time, 
James I ) 

Colin, or m Scotch Cailen, Green 
Cohn, the laird of Dunstaffnagc, so called 
from the green colour which prevailed in 
his tartan 


herdess deceased In eel u no are told 
that Rosalinda has betrothed herself to 
the shepherd Mcnaleas (1370) 

In the Inst book of the Fan 1 / Queen, 
we have a roference to “Colm and Ins 
lassio ” (Spenser and his wife) supposed 
to be Elizabeth, and elsewhere called 
“ Mirnhelln " (See Clout, etc ) 

Witness oar Colin whom Uio nil tho Cnees 

And nil the Mu <.* mined 

\ ct all his hopes i\ crc cros cil nil pilt* denied , 

DLcourtgtd scorned Ms writings rUlflod 

1 oorh poor mm ho lived , poorlv poor man lio died. 

PIl Flctcljer The 1 urfle Jtlantl I 1 (1C3J) 

Cohn Clout and his Lassie, referred to 
m the lost book of the Faery Queen, arc 
Spenser and Ins wife! liznbeth, elsewhere 
called “Mirabella” (159b) 

Cohn Clout’s Come Home Again 
“Colm Clout” is Spenser, who had been to 
London on a visit to “the Shepherd of Uio 
Ocean ” (sir \\ alter Raleigli), in 1689 , oil 
Ins return to lulcolman, in Ireland, lie 
wrote this poem “ Ilobbinol 1 his friend 
(Gabriel Harvey, LL 1) ) tells lain how 
all the shepherds had missed him, and 
begs linn to relate to him and them his 
adventures while abroad Hie pastoral 
contains a culogv of British contomporan 
poc-s, and of the court beauties of queen 
Elizabeth (1591) (See Coi i\) 


Colin and Rosalinde In The 
Shcphcarilc's Calendar (1579), by Edm 
Spender, Rosalinde is the maiden v nmlv 
belov cd bv Colin Clout, ns her choice w as 
alreadv fixed on the shepherd Menalcas 
Rosalinde is an anagram of “ Hose 
Danii," a lady beloved Uv Spenser (Cohn 
Clout), but Rose Danii had alreadv fixed 
her affections on John Flono the* Reso- 
lute, whom she subsequent!} married 

And I to thee will be ns kind 
As Colin was to Ilosallnde, 

Of courtesle the flower 

M Unytoa Doirsabd C1CD3J 


Colm Clout, the pastoral name as- 
sumed by the poet .Spenser, in The Shcn- 
hew tit's Calendar , The Bums of Tunc, 
Daphnatda, vid in the pastoral poem called 
Colin Clout's Come Home Again (from Ins 
V rot to sir Walter Raleigh) Tel i and 
xn are soliloquies of Colm, being lamen- 
tations that Rosalinde will not return his 
love Eel vi is a dialogue between Hob- 
Umol and Cohn, m which the former tries 
fo comfort tl e dis ippomtcd lover Eel 
xi is a dialogue between Thcnot and 
holm Thcnot begs Colm to sing some 
jov ous lay but Colm pleads grief tor 
the death of the shepherdess Dido, and 
tnen sings a monody on the great slleo- 


Colm Tampon, the nickname of a 
Swiss, ns John Bull means an English- 
man, etc 

Colkitto (Foimq), or“Yieh Alistor 
More,” or “ Alistcr M'Donncll,” a High- 
land chief in the nnnv of Montrose — 
Sir W Scott, Legend oj Monti ose (time, 
Charles I ) 

Colleari (May), the heroine of a 
Scotch ballad, which relates lion “fnuso 
sir John ” earned her to a rock for the 
purpose of throwing her down into the 
sea, but May outwitted linn, and sub- 
jected h-m to tho same fate as lie lmd 
designed for her 

Colleen’, to "girl , ” Colleen bawn 
(“the blond girl”) , Colleen rime (“the 
red-haired girl”), etc 

%* bhon Roucicault has a drama en- 
titled The Colkcn Lawn 

Collier (Jon), a smuggler —Sir V) 
Scott, Itcdyauntkt (tunc, George III ) 

Collmgbomne’s Rhyme Tho 

rh} me for winch CoIhngijournQ wtis 
executed was 

A cat amt and Lovcl the iIor 
K ulc all Englftiuluiider the 1 
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infnnc) , nnd being picked lip b} different 
vessels, ivere carried one to Syracuse nnd 
tbe other to Fphesug The plnj sup- 
poses tlmt Antipbolus of Si rncuse goes 
m search of Ins brother, nnd coming Tfr- 
Ephesus with his sla\o Dromio, n senes 
of mistakes nrises from the extraordinary 
111 encss of tho tu o brothers nnd their 
t.io slmes Andnnnn, the uifc of the 
Ephcsinn, mistakes the Sirncusinn for 
her liusbnnd , but he belim es so 
Etrnngelj that her jealous} is aroused, 
nnd ulicn her tme husband arm cs ho is 
arrested ns a mad mnn Soon after, the 
Si mcusinn brother being seen, the i\ ife, 
supposing it to be her mad husband 
broken loose, sends to capture him , but 
he flees into a epment Andnnnn non 
In} s her complaint before the duke, and 
the lad} abbess comes into court So 
both brothers face each other, the mis- 
takes are c\ plained, and the abbess turns 
out- to bo /Emilia the mother of the tu m- 
brothers Non, it so happened that 
/Egcon, searching for bis son, also came 
to Ephcsim, nnd uns cohdemned to pai a 
fine or suffer death, because lie, a Si rn- 
ciismn, had set foot in 1'phcsus llie 
duke, bonder, bearing the stori, par- 
doned him Thus /Egcon found bis 11 ife 
in the abbess, the parents their twin sons, 
nnd cncli son lus long-lost brother 

*** The plot of tins comedy is copied 
from the jllcnaclimi of Plautus 

Comhal or Combat, son of Trn- 
tlinl, and father or Fingnl His queen 
uas Momn, daughter of llinddu Com- 
hal uns slain in battle, fighting against 
the tribe of Morm, the lery dm that 
Tingnl uns born — Ossinn 

Flngnl b.i!< 1 to Aldo I wns born In tbo midst of 
battlo — Ossinn The Buttle qf lora 

Commes [Citin' m] Philip des Co- 
niines, the facountc minister of Charles 
11 tbo Bold,” dul e of Burgund} , is intro- 
duced b} sir W Scott in Quclitm Dur- 
vaid (time, Eduard IV ) 

Coming Events 

And coming events cast their shadows before 

Campbell locMe?i H anting 

Com'leaoh (2 syl ), a mountain in 
Ulster The Lubar flous between Com- 
lench nnd Cromal — Ossmn 

Commander of tlie Faithful 
(J nur ul j) hnmnvi), a title assumed.. b\ 
Omar 1 , and retained li} Ins successors 
in tbe caliphate (oSl, G3 l-O-ld) 


Commandment ( Tho Eleventh), 
Thou shalt not be found out 

Artemi! that Eleventh Commandment Is the only one 
tlmt it Is iltall} Important to keen In these daj%— B. II 
Buxton Jennie of tho I rhicct 111 314 

Commmges (2 syl ) (Cotmi do), the 
hero of a nor el so called by Mdc de 
loncin (1G81-1749) 

Committee (The), a corned} b} tho 
Hon sir E Howard Mr Da} , n Grom- 
ucllite, ib the head of a Committee of 
Sequestration, nnd is a dishonest, canting 
rascal^ under the thumb of his uifc lie 
gets into his hands the deeds of two 
heiresses, Anne nnd Arbella Tlie former 
he calls Ruth, and passes her off ns his 
oun daughter, the latter he Hants to 
marr} to his boob\ son Abel Ruth falls 
in loiouitb colonel Careless, and Arbella 
uith colonel Blunt Ruth contriics to 

et into her bands the deeds, uhich sho 

eliicrs o\cr to tho tuo colonels, and 
ulien Mr Da} nrmes, quiets him b} 
reminding him that she 1 nous of certain 
deeds uliicli uonld pro\o his mm if 
dnulgcd (1G70) 

T Knight reproduced this corned} ns 
a farce under tho title of 7 he Honest 
Thicics 

Common ( Dol ), an nil} of Subtle 
tlienlchcmist — Ben Jonson, The Alchemist 
(1G10) 

Commoner (The Gical), sir John 
Barnard, uho m 1737 proposed to reduce 
the interest of the national debt from 
4 per cent to 3 per cent , an} creditor 
being at liberty to rccenc hfs principal 
m full if lie preferred it William Pitt, 
tlie statesman, is so called also (1750- 
180 G) 

Comne'nus (Afeam/s), emperor of 
Greece, introduced b} sir XV Scott m 
Count Iiobei t of Paris (lime, Rufus) 

Anna Comnc'na, the historian, daugh- 
ter of Alexins ComnCnus, emperor of 
Greece — Same noi cl 

Compeyson, a u ould-be gentleman 
nnd a forger He duped Abel Mngu itch 
and mined him, keeping him complete]! 
under his influence He also jilted Miss 
Ha\ isham — C Dickens, Great Expecta- 
tions (18G0) 

Com'rade (2 syl ), tbo horse gn en b} 
a fair) to Fcrtunio 

lie has many rare qualities first ho oats but onre 
In eight days ami then he knows what* lias t present 
ami tu come [and sjteaks with tho \olco of n man).— 
Comtcsoo I) Aunoj fairy Tales [ Fottunio IDs-) 

ComuB, the god of rciolr) 111 
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Milton s “masque" so called, the ‘ lads ” 
is lads Alice Egerton, the younger 
brother is Mr Thomas Fgerton, and the 
elder brother is lord viscount Brackley 
(eldest son of John carl of Bndgeu atcr, 
president of V. ales) The lady, wcarv 
with long m nlkmg, is left in a wood b> 
her tiro brothers, while they go to gather 
“cooling fruit” for her She sings to 
lot them know her whereabouts, and 
Comus, coming up, promises to conduct 
her to a cottage till her brothers could 
be found The brothers, hearing a noise 
of revelry become nlarmod about their 
sister, when her guardian spirit informs 
them that she has fallen into the hands 
of Conus The> ran to her rescue, and 
arrive jnst as the god is oSenng his enp- 
tive a potion , the brothers seize tbe cup 
and dash it on the ground, while the spirit 
invokes Sabn'na, who breaks the spell 
and releases the ladv (1034) 

Co'na or Cor, a nrer in Scotland, 
falling into Lochlevcn It is distin- 
guished for the sublimity of its secnerv 
Glen-coe is the glen held bv the 31 Do- 
nalds (the chief of the clan being called 
Maclan) In “Ossian," the bard Ossian 
(son of I'mgal) is called “The voice of 
Cona Ossian, Sotujs of Selim 

711*7 p-a5s«d the rote o' ten, fint tmons 3 thojstaa 
Ouhn Son; > of Se ma 


Conach'ar, the Highland apprentice 
of Sitnon Glov er, the old glov cr of Perth 
Conachar is in love with his master’s 
daughter, Catharine, called “the fair 
maid of Perth , ’ but Gatbanne lov es and 
ultimately marries Henry Smith, the 
armourer Connchar is nt a later period 
Jan ha chin [J/ecfor] 31‘Ian, chief of the 
clan Quhele — Sir Vi Scott, Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Ilenn IV ) 

Collar, son of Trcnmor, and first 
“ kin" of Ireland ” lVhen the Fir-bolg 
(or Belg-e from Britain settled in the 
south of Ireland) had reduced the Cael 
(or colonv of Caledonians settled m the 
north of Ireland) to the last extremity 
by war, tbe Cael sent to Scotland fo'r 
aid Trathcl (grandfather of Fumal) 
according!} sent over Conor with an 
-army to their aid , and Conar, hav mg 
reduced tbe Fir-bolg to submission, as- 
Rimed the title of “ king of Ireland ” 
Conar was succeeded bv his <on Cormac 
1 , Cormac I b\ his son Cairbre Cair- 
bre b\ his son Ar*hn , ArtJin bv his son 
Cormac 11 (a minor), and Cormac (ift-r 


a slight interregnum) by Fcmd Artlio 
(restored bv Fmgni} — Ossian. 

Con-Cathlm (means “niildbeam of 
the wave”), the pole-star, 

TThD? yet toy loc jems 1 marked Con Cr.hhn 

on h^h Irony ocean s wave,— Os&n Oina Moral 

Confessio' Amantis, by Gower 
(1393), above 30,000 verses It 13 a 
dialogue between a lover and his con- 
fessor, a pne=t of 1 enus named Genius 
As cvers vice is unanuab!*, a lov er mast 
be free from vice in order to be amiable, 
ii beloved, consequently Genius e\- 
ammes the lover on cv cry v ice before he 
will grant him absolution Tale after talc 
is introduced by the confessor, to show 
tiic cv il effects of particular vices, and 
the lover is taught ecitnce, and “ the 
Aristotelian philosophv the better to 
equip him to win the love of lus choice 
The end is very strange The lov er does 
not complain that the lndv is obdurate or 
faithless, but that he himself has grown 
old 

Gower is indebted a good deal to 
T usebius's Greek romance of Isminc and 
Pmcnuis, translated by Viterbo Shake- 
speare drew his Pericles Prince of Tyre 
from the same romance 

Confession ThetmperorM enceslaa 
ordered lohn of Nep'omucto be cast from 
tbe Moldau bridge, for refusing to reveal 
the confession of tbe empress 1 he martyr 
was canonized ns St John Nepomu'cen, 
and his day is May II (1330-loS3) 

Confusion, worse Confounded. 

U ILh rain o>xm ruin, rout on rout 
Confusion worse cnu r <r.imKr 

Zinton raradlie Lo*t If ^ (IC^J 

Congreve ( The Modnn), If B 
Sbendnn (1751-181G) 

Tlic School for C canrfa? crowned the repntaUon of ths 
jncxltm Cons , rtre In 2777 — Cralk* Literature anti 
Learning in Ln'r'and, r 7 

Conkey duckweed, the man who 
robbed himself of 321 guineas, in order to 
make his fortune bv exciting the svm- 
pathv of his neighbours and others file 
tale is told by detective Blathers — C 
Dickens, Oliver Twist (1837) 

Conlatly v onngest son of Morm, and 
brother of the famous Gaul (a man’s 
name) Conlath w ns , betrothed to Cu- 
tlio'na, daughter of Itumn, but before the 
espousals Toscar came from Ireland to 
Mora, and was hospitably received by 
Morm Seeing Cutbona out bunting, 
I o-car earned her off m his si iff b\ 
force, and being overtaken by Conlath 
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tney both fell m fight. Three days 
afterwards Cnthona died of gneL— 
O.sian, Conlath and Cvttona 

Connal, son of Colgar petty king of 
Togorma, and intimate friend of CuthSlm 
general of the Irish tribes He is a kind 
of Ulvgces, who counsels and comforts 
Cnthnllm in his distress, and is the very 
opposite of the rash, presumptuous, 
though generous Cabnar — Ossian, Fingaf 

Con'nell (Father), an aged catholic 
priest, full of gentle affectionate feelings 
He is the patron of a poor vagraDt bov 
called IS eddy Fennel, whose adventures 
furnish the incidents of Hamms novel 
called Father Connell (18i2j 

Faihrr CcnmU £j no cs wtfcr of irroca Jt? a fnji th 
xrz.tmn Vir-zr c< IF 'akf*JU &. — £L O-r rrh ^-t, £ n ~ U\ 
LLcra*vr e. ii. CIZ. 

Conmgsby, a novel bv B Disraeli 
The characters are meant for portraits , 
tnns “Rigby” represents Croker , 
“Hemnonth,’ lord Hertford, “ Esk- 
dale,” Lowther , “ Omisby,” Irving , 
“Lucretia,” Mde Zichy, “countess 
Colonna,” ladv Strachan , “Sidonia,” 
baron A. de Rothschild, “Henrv Sid- 
ney,” lord John 3Ianners , “Belvoir" 
fdnke of Rutland, second son of Beau- 
manoir) Lord Palmerston. — ■Sot*} and 
Qnm.es, March 6, 1375 

Conqueror (The) Alexander the 
Great, The Conqueror of the World 
(n-c 356, 030-3 23) Alfonso of Por- 
tugal (1034, 1137-1185) Aurungzebe 
the Great called Alerrgtr (1618, 1659- 
1707) - James of Aragon (1206, 1213- 
1276) Othman or Osman I , fourder of 
-the Turkish empire (1259, 1299-1326) 
Irancisco Pizarro, called Conquistador, 
because he conquered Peru (1475-15^1) 

illiam duke of Xormandv, who obtained 
Fngland bv conquest (1027, 1065-1187) 

Cotv'rad ( Lord) the corsair, after- 
wards called Lara. Anroud, ascetic but 
successful pirate. Hearing that the 
sultan Set d [Seed] was a lent to attack 
the pirates, he entered thp palace m the 
disguise of a demse, but bang found out 
was seized and imprisoned He was 
released bv Gulnarc (2 sgt ), the sultan s 
favourite concubine, and Bed with her to 

he Pirates’ Isle, but finding his 
Medo'ra dead, he left the island with 
Gulrare, returned to his native land, 

1 ceded a rebellion and was shot — Lord j 
I* won, Cer-<atr, continued in Lafa I 

r! out ' I 


Con'rade (2 syl ), a foDcwer of i'm 
John (bastard brother of don Pedro 
prince of Aragon) — Shakespeare, Mach 
Ada Aloof Ac' tang (1600) 

Con’rade (2 syl ), marquis of Mont- 
serrat, who with the Grand-Master of the 
Templars conspired against Richard Cceur 
de Lion He was unhorsed in combat, 
and murdered in his tent by the Templar 
— Sir V Scott, The Ta'irman (time, 
Richard J ) 

Consenting Stars, stars forming 
certain configurations for good or er il 
Thus we read in the book of Judges v 20, 
“The stars in their courses fought n gains* 
Sisera,” i * formed configurations which 
were unlucky or malignant. 

ttxjrrje lb* bad Stan, 

Tfci* tare ccTArzAt} tn-o Eenrj'z d»adi 1 

El zz Herrj tbs Fifth loo Laaozs to lire 
Bahgtt.'e, 1 Henry T 7 v? L jc. 1 

Constance, mother of prince Arthnr 
and widow of Geoffrey Plantagenet — 
Shakespeare, King John (1598) 

J»-Tl E-nlsr'-s M Macbeth." CozaAsaat m a-d 
qzten EaCbsrfre ~ [Henry VI II \ •srers jxrcrcr'a! ezn 
b&icotzts. and I <;osst^m L they br* srercccs been so 
firelj jxrtra red fl "C5-1S30J. — J JLSJL^ixa, EmUcetianu 

CmPance, danghter of sir William 
Fondlove, and courted by Mildrake, a 
countrv squire, fond of field sports 
“ Her beauty nch, richer her grace, her 
mind vet richer still, though richest all ” 
She was “the mould express of woman, 
stature, feature, body, limb,” she danced 
well, sang well harped welL V ildrake 
was her childhood's plavmate, and be- 
came her husband — -S Knowles, Tie 
Lore Chase (1837' 

Constance, daughter of Bertulphe pro- 
vost of Bruges, and bride of Bouchard a 
knight of Flandere She had “ beantv to 
shame young Io-e’s most fervent dream, 
virtue to form a saint, witn just enough 
of earth to leep her woman ’ By an 
absurd law of Charles “ the Good.” carl 
of Flanders, made in 1127, this young 
lady, brought up in the lap of luxun, 
was reduced to serfdom, because her 
grandfather was a serf, her aristocratic 
husband was also a se'f because he 
mimed her (a serf) She went mad at 
the reveres of fortune, and died — S 
Knowles, Trie Prxrost of Bruges (1836) 

Constans, a mythical king of Britain 
He was the eldest of the three sons of 
, Constantine, his two brothers being 
j Aurelius Ambrosias and Utber Pen- 
dragon Constans was a monk, but at 
thp death of his father he laid aside the 
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cowl for the crown Vortigcrn caused 
him to be assassinated, and usurped the 
crown Aurelius Ambrosms succeeded 
Vortigcrn, and was himself succeeded by 
his younger brother, Uther Pendragon, 
father of king Arthur Hence it will 
appear that Constans was Arthur's uncle 

Constant (Ned), the former lorer of 
Indy Unite, with whom he intrigued after 
her mnrnage with the surly knight — 
Vanbrugh, The Promoted Wije (1G97) 


Constant ( Sir Bashful), a i oungcr 
brother of middle life, who tumbles into 
an estate and title bs the death of his 
elder brother He mames a ssoman of 
qtialiti , but finding it cojnmc 1 1 faut not 
to let his love he known, treats' her w ith 
indifference and politeness, and though he 
dotes on her, tries to make her belies e he 
loies her not lie is scry soft, earned 
away by the opinions of others, and is 
an example of the truth of what Dr 
Toting lias said, “ What is mere good 
nnture but a fool 9” 

Lady Constant, wife of sir Bashful, a 
woman of spirit, taste, sense, wit, and 
beauty She loses her husband, and 
repels with scorn an attempt to shake 
her fidelity because he treats her with cold 
indifference.— A Murphr, The Wail to 
t.ccp Jim (1700) J 

Constan'tia, sister of Petruccio go- 
vernor of Bologna, and mistress of the 
duke of I’crmm —Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Chances (1620) 

Constants, a protcqdc of lady McSs - 
copbant An amiable girl, m love w ith 
Egerton McSs cophant, by whom her 
loae is amph returned— C Macklm, The 
Man of the ]Vmld(17C4) 

Con'stantme (3 syl), a king of 
Scotland, who (in 93i) joined Anlaf (a 
iJnnish king) against Athelstan The 
aUied kings were defeated at Bronan- 
Northumberland, and Constnn- 
tine was made prisoner 


the LltlJsowri Alhaton 
And Con5lmUn t thekj tog nj-rLonerhllbcrW 
llrajton 1 olyolMon, ill. 3 (1C. 

Constantinople (Little) Kc 

w-w so called by the Genoese from 

clnTft'nhl tS pr0Sp ' nt i Hem os th 
calls it ‘the granary of Athens ” 

of^ Uel °, (4 s ' jl Uic 'dipersona 
of moral punts m the midst of te 
“°? 3 Consuelo is the heroine i 

DTdcaTnO kdb - Gc ° rScSand 


Consul Bib'ulus (N), a cipher in 
office, one joined with others in office but 
without the slightest influence Bibulus 
was joint consul with Julius Cxsnr, but so 
insignificant that the wits of Rome called 
it the consulship of Julius and C-esar, not 
of Bibulus and Caesar (u c 59) 

Contemporaneous Discoverers 
Goethe and Vicq d’Azars discovered at 
the same time the intermaxillary bone 
Goethe and Von Baer discovered at tlic 
same time Morphology Goethe and 
Okcn discoacred at the same time the 
aertebrnl system The Penny Cyclo- 
padta and Chambers's Journal were started 
ncarlv at the same time The invention 
of printing is chimed by several contem- 
poraries The processes called Talbots pe 
and Dagnerreoty pe were nearly simul- 
taneous discos ones Lcscmer and Adams 
discos cred at the same time the planet 
Neptune 

Tins list mar be extended to a 
aery great length 


contest torn Adam) Having lost 
his first wife bs- shipwreck, he married 
again after the lapse of some tsvche or 
fourteen sears Iiis second ssife was a 
girl of 18, to sshom he held up his first 
ssife as a pattern and the vers paragon 
of women On the wedding das this first 
w ife made her appearance She had been 
eased from the ssiech, but sir Adam 
wished her in heaven most sincerely 
Lady Contest, the bride of sir Adam, 
aoun", extremely bsels, and pro- 
digiously beautiful ” She had been 
brought up in the country , and treated as 
a child, so her naivetd as .as quite capti- 
vating V hen she quitted the bride- 
groom s house, she snul, “ Good-bve, sir 
Adam, good-bs e I did love y ou a little, 
upon my word, and should be realls un- 
happy if I did not kreosv that yourhap- 
piness anil be infinitely greater with s our 
lirst wife ” 

Mr Contest, the grown-up son of sir 

r/? U rk h Z hlS n rst Wlfe — Mrs Inchbald, 

The 11 eddmy Day (1790) 

Continence 

AimsniR mr Great basing 
gained the battle of Issus (n c 333) 

Imn/i 1 ""! 3 i 0f i X,ng: DarIUS icU ,nto tli 
hands, but he treated the ladies as 

quccDs, and obsersed the greatest deco- 
rum towards them A eunuch, bavin" 
.escaped, told Darius that bis svifo re” 
niained unspotted, for Alexander bad 
shown himself the most continent and 
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generous of men — Arrinn, Analysis of 
AtcxanJbi , i\ 20 

Scipio Anucvxus, after the conquest 
of Spam, refused to touch a beautiful 
princess iilio had fallen into Ilia hands, 
“ lest he should be tempted to forget Ins 
principles ” It is, morcoier, said that 
he sent her bnck to her parents with 
presents, that she might marr} the man 
to whom she tins betrothed A silier 
shield, on ivliich this incident was de- 
picted uas found m the rner Rhone by 
some fishermen _m the seicnteenth cen- 
turj 

Fen Sclpfo or a victor yet more cold 
— illght hare format his virtue at her tl n hk 

N Itowc Tamerlane UI 3 (I70 J ') 

Axsox, ivhcn he took the Scnhoia 
Theresa da Jesus , refused eien to sec 
tho three Spanish ladies nho formed 
part of the prize, because he lias resolicd 
to prcient pruate scandal Tho three 
ladies consisted of a mother and her tno 
daughters, the jounger of whom was “of 
surpassing beautj ” 

Contractions The following is 
probablj the most remarkahle — “ Utaca- 
mund ’’ is bj the English called Ooty 
(India; “ Cholmondelo},” contracted 
into Chumly, is another remarkable 
example 

Conven'tnal Friars are those nho 
live in convents, contrarj to the rule of 
St Francis, iibo enjoined absolute 
povertj, uitliout land, books, chapel, or 
house Those who conform to tho rule 
of the founder are called “Ohsenant 
Friars ” 

Conversation Shaip, Richard 
Sharp, the critic (1759-183i) 

Cook who Killed Himself (The) 
Vatcl killed himself m 1071, because 
the lobster for Ins turbot sauce did not 
arrive in tune to be served up at the 
banquet at Cbantillv, given by the pnnee 
de Condd to the king 

Cooks (Wages icccivcdbi/) In Rome 
ns much as £300 a j ear was given to a 
chef de cuisine, but CnrCme received 
£1000 a j car 

Cooks of Modern Times 
Vntel, cook of the great Condd , Careme, 
the “Regenerator of Cookery” (178t- 
1833) , Ude, the most learned of all 
cooks, Fraucatelh, who succeeded Ude 
at Crockfo'd's (1805-1876) , Goufire , 
Alexis So3er, whose epitaph is Soyor 
tranqudlc , died 1858 (See Irimalciii ) 


Cookery ( Regenerator of), CnrCme 
(1781-1833) 

(Ude, Gouffd, and Sojer were also 
regenerators of this art ) 

Cooper ( Anthony Ashly), carl of 
Shaftesbtiri , introduced b} sir W Scott 
in Pciei il of the Pea! (time, Charles II ) 

Cooper (To you leant a)? that is, “Do 
3 ou want to taste the wines?” Hus ques- 
tion is addressed to those who have an 
order to visit the London docks Hie 
“cooper” bores the casks, and gives the 
visitor the wine to taste 

Copket'ua or Copet'hua, a mv thi- 
cal king of Africa, of great w ealth, who 
fell in love with a beggar-girl, and 
married her Her name w as Penel'ophon, 
but Shakespeare writes it Zcnel'oplion in 
Love’s Labour's Lost, act iv sc I Tomp- 
son has versified the tale m The Beggar - 
Maid — Perc3 , Rchqucs, I n 6 

Copley (Sir Thomas ), in attendance 
on the earl of Leicester at Woodstock — 
Sir IV Scott, Kcmlwoith (time, Eliza- 
beth) 

Copper Captain (A), Michael 
Perez, a captain without monov, but 
with a plentiful stock of prctercc, who 
seeks to make a marl et of his person and 
commission b3 marrv ing an heiress He 
is caught in Ins own trap, lor he marries 
Tstifania, a woman of intrigue, fanc3 ing 
her to he the heiress Mnrgirittn Hie 
captain giv cs the lad3 “ pearls,” but tliey 
arc only whitings’ 0303 His wife savs 
to bun 

Here a a goodly Jewel 

T)iil you not win thU nt Golelta captain ? 

See liow it sparkles liko an old Indy s eyed 

Ami here an chain of whitings eyes for pearls 

"iour clothes are jeimllels to these all counterfeits 

Put these a mi them on you rt a man of copper 

A copper co 1 jn.r u plain. 

Beaumont and Fletcher Title a II tfe and 
Uave a » i/o (1G10) 

(W Lewis (1718-1811) was famous in 
this character, but Robert Wilks (1G70- 
1732) was wholh unrivalled ) 

Tho old stage critics delighted In tho Copper Cap- 
tain " it was the test for etcry comedian. It could be 
worked on liko n picture and new readings given. Here 
It must be admitted that VYHks had no rival— Fitzgerald 

Copperfield (Tavid), the hero of a 
novel so called, by C Dicl ens David 
is Dickens himself, and Micaubcr is 
Dickens’s father According to the tale, 
David s mother was ntirserv governess in 
a fannl3 where Mr Coppor/ield visited 
At the death of Mr Copperfield, the 
widow married Edward Murdstone,ja 
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hard, tyrannical man, who made the 
home of David a dread and terror to 
the boy When his mother died, Murd- 
gtone sent David to lodge with the 
Micawbers, and bonDd him apprentice to 
Messrs Mnrdstone and Grinbv, bv whom 
be was put into the warehonsej and set to 
paste labels upon wine and spint bottles 
Dand soon became tired of this dreary 
work, and ran awav to Dover, where he 
was kindly received bv his [grent]-nunt 
Betsey Trotwood, who clothed him, and 
tent him as dav -boy to Dr Strong, bnt 
placed him to board with Mr 1\ ickfitid, 
a lawyer, father of Agnes, between w hom 
and David a mutual attachment sprang 
up David’s first wife was Dorn, bpen- 
low, but at the death of this pretty little 
“ child-wife,” he married Agnes W ick- 
field — C Dickens, David Coppcrpcld 
(1849) 

Copperheads, members of a faction 
in the north, during the civil war m the 
Dmted States fhe copperhead is a 
poisonous serpent, that goes no warning 
of its approach, and hence is a tv pe of a 
concealed or secret foe (The Injono- 
cephalus contortrix ) 

Copper-nose (3 syl ) Ilcnrj Mil 
was so called, because hfc mixed so much 
copper with the sihercoin that it showed 
after a little wear in the parts most pro- 
nounced, as the nose Hence the sobn- 
oucts “Coppemoscd Hanr,” “Old 
Coppcrnose,” etc 

Copple, the hen killed by Reynard, 
in the beast-epic called Itcynard the Tox 
(1498) 

Cora, the gentle, loving wife of 
Alonzo, and the kind friend of Rolla 
general of the Peruvian army — Shendan, 
Ptzarro (altered from Kotzebue, 1799) 

Co'rah, in Dryden’e satire of Absa- 
lom and AchxtopM, isjneant for Dr Titus 
Oates As Corah was the political calum- 
niator of Mo^cs and Aaron, so Titus 
Oates was the political calumniator of the 
pope and English papists As Corah was 
punished by “going down alive into the 
pit,” so Oates was “ condemned to im- 
prisonment for life,” after being publicly 
whipped and exposed m the pillorv 
Korth describes Titus Oates as a verj short 
man, and s-ys, “if his mouth were taken 
for the centre of a circle, his chin, fore- 
head, and cheekbones would fall in the 
circumference ” 

£cnk -cere Lis wx W m!~e t~j hj-h -srillo-d, 

bur* signs ii» nrlibcr chofcnc wi., cor rxwa , 


nii Inns thin pnrri ills srlt hi silnl ucftic", 

A Ch mih wrmilion ar?l a Mo cs face , 

Uj n croc*) mlrpcilwivN creat 

Coal J ;> 4)t<* cx-eetlin^ man s lielief reren 

Drjilea Ahtxlam and Achttopic. L l*C.> 5. 

Corbac'cio (Signwr), the dnpe of 
Mosca the knavish confederate of Vol - 
pone (2 syl ) He is an old man, with 
“seeing .and hearing faint, and under- 
standing dulled to childishness,” v ct he 
wishes to live on, and 

Ff^.5 not Lis nor jrt!«y refer* hlm*eii 
locator I tv fcurc* of poors Hitters his 05 © 

"With confident btWns It hope he may 
nth charms, like i. on hnso hb joaJj rc^nxd 
Een Jonson Vol [mne or the Fox (1C*L» J 
Ben aroln John_on [lfi^-1%2] rcerr.'-d to L>© 

proud to wear the po-ts donh’e name, find was partfeu 
larl> pTeat In all that au hu t flap* tliat were usall/ 
rerfomv^J rlz. V\ a.rp " in flirt hcf&rxae Fair Ccr 

tnccto ” Moro'C.” 1 * Thr *t?eru Woman arsl 
nlas " In The Alc/umtUt — Ch^wood. 

C Dibdin savs none who ever saw TV 
Parsons (1780-1/95) in “Corbaecio” could 
forget Ins effective mode of exclaiming 
“lias he made his v ill? What has he 
given me?’ but Parsons himself ea\s 
“Ah 1 to sec ‘Corbaecio’ acted to per- 
fection, vou should have seen Shuter 
The public arc pleased to think that I act 
that part vv ell, but Ins acting w as ns far 
superior to mine ns mount Vesuvius is tv 
a rushlight ” 

CorTbant, the rook, m the bcast-cpic 
of Pcyncud fhe Jog (I JDS) (l-rcn'-l 
corlrau , “a rook ”) 

Cor'breeli'taii or Corybreelitan, 
a whirlpool on the west coast of Scotl nd, 
near the isle of Jura Its name signitics 
“Whirlpool of the pnnee of Denmarl , ’ 
from the tradition that a Danish pnnee 
once wagered to cast anchor in it, but 
penshed in his foolhardiness In calm 
weather the sound of the vortex is hi c 
that of innumerable chariots driven with 
speed 

Tan dLtant L a tljct b«r ti- lodl Corb-bc’iLji rear 
Campbell, G-rtrud* of Ht/omln? 1 5(1£<W) 

Corce'ca (3 syl ), mother of Ahessa 
The word means “ blindness of heart,” ot 
Romanism Una sought shcltei under 
her hut, but CoTceca shut the door 
against her , whereupon the lion which 
accompanied Una broke down the door 
The “ lion " means England , “ Corceca " 
for cry, “Una” pi olestantism, and 
“breaking down the door” the Deforma- 
tion — Spenser, -Taeri/ Queen , 1 3 (1590’ 

! CoxdeTia, youngest daughter of Ling 
Lear She v as disinherited bv her roval 
j father, oetause her protesmhons of love 
were less violent than those of her sisters 
, Cordelia married the king of France, and 
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when her two elder sisters refused to 
entertain the old king with his suite, she 
brought nn arm} ov or to dethrone them 
She wns, howcv er, token captiv o, thrown 
into prison, and died there 

Her voice to crer eoft, 

OntJr nnd low an excellent thing In woman 

6hake*pcare Kiny Lear act v kc. 3 (1603). 

Corflam'bo, the personification of 
sensunlitv, a giant killed bv Arthur 
Corfiambo had a daughter named Pica'na, 
who married Placldas, nnd proved a good 
wife to him — Spenser, Faery Queen, iv 8 
(15%) ‘ 

Connt {Thomas), died 1G17, author 
of a book ctilled Crudities 

■p I l M | RM-h ti Rif _ 1 f* V 

1 i ■ rriat 

Tut 1! the meaning were as far to seek 
As Coriats hone was of bLi masters Greek, 

■tthenln — •“ “ _J1 ‘ 

To show t. 

G ■ 

Cor'm, “the faithful shepherdess," 
who liming lost her true lo\ e by death, 
TCtired from the buss world, remained a 
V irgm for the rest of her life, nnd wns 
called “ The Virgin of the Grove ” The 
shepherd Thenot (final t pronounced) fell 
in love with her for her “ fidelitv," and 
to cure lum of his attachment she pre- 
tended to love lum m return This broke 
the charm, nnd Thenot no longer felt 
that reference of love he before enter- 
tained Conn wns skilled “ in the dark, 
hidden virtuous use of herbs,” and sajs 

Of all green wound* I know the remedies 
In men and cattle be they stung br make* 

Or chanuMl with powerful words of wicked art 
Or l»e thei lore- Ick. 

John Fletcher T e FuUhfu Shepherdcis L 1 (1610) 

Cor'iti, Corin' L us (3 syl ), or Cortnc'us 
(4 syl ), “ strongest of mortal men," nnd 
one of the suite of Brute (the first 
invtlncal king of Britain) (bee Coni- 
m us ) 

1 rom Corln came It first? ff c the CoriiU huy in 
M Drayton rolyolblon, L (I Cl-)- 

ConriQUS (3 syl ) Southcv throws 
the accent on the first sv liable, nnd Spen- 
der on the second One of the suite of 
Brute lie overthrew the giant Gol'm'- 
ngol, for which achievement he was 
rewarded with the whole western horn of 
1 nglnnd, lienee called Corin'ca, nnd the 
inhabitants Conn'cans (See Corix ) 

C rincji challcncrtJ tl e giant lo wnrrtle with him At 
of th** c rCPtmtct Or! »cui and the giant 
*tan Ing fnmf to front bed cv Jti other *tnmj;ly In tf cL 
an f% iu*i jcintnl a! >ud for I rtalH but t> xnu-rnt J fr ^- 
acrrly fr-uj np will aII| Ij tubrbt broke three 

o- It r»b* fw t on f 1 ri„l i •' I** aipl Oito ou I U l<ft- At 
wt eh tigm-u h j. i*y enrsrnl r^tu'd up l»L wire 
*tfc { h. usd cLtng up the gar t, rmi with Um c» 


i f 


L iu \ivt-l 

When father Prutonnd CorTncus <ct foot 
On the YV hlto Island finu 

Eouthey J radoe ik OSOj) 
Corl nens had that province utrao t we t 
To him assigned. 

cjperucr Entry Queen It 10 (lK^X 

Drayton mnkes the name a word of 
four syllables, and throws the accent on 
the last but one 

Yk hlch to their general then gTent Corine ux had. 

Drayton Fofytdhon h 061 ) 

Comma, a Greek poetess of Bccotia, 
who gained a a ictor} ov er Pindar at the 
public games (fl n c 490) 

they raised 

A tent ot satin clnboratcl) wrought 
M 1th fair Cor Inna s triumph. 

Tennr*on The Trinct-ts 1IL 

Cormna, daughter of Gripe the svri- 
v encr She marries Dick Amlct — Sir 
John Vanbrugh, The Confederacy (1G95) 

Eeo lively Pope ndranco In Jig and trip 

Corbint," Cherry Honeycomb and Snip'’, 
hot without art, but yet to nature true 
She charms the town with humour Just ytt new 

Churchill / Oictad (PCI). 

Comme' (2 syl ), the heroine nnd titlo 
of a nov cl b) Mdc do Stall Her lover 
proved false, and the maiden gndunllv 
pined nwaj 

Cormth 'Tts not ciei y on i cho can 
afford to go lo Cormth, “ ’tis notev cry one 
who can afford to indulge in ven expen- 
sive licentiousness ” Aristophanes speaks 
of the unheard-of sums (amounting to 
£200 or more) demanded b} the harlots of 
Corinth — Plutarch, Parallel Lives, i 2 

Non culrls homlnttm contlnglt ad I re Corinthum 

Horace Ei lit 1. xvIL 36. 

A Corinthian, a rake, a “ fast man ” 
Prince Ilcnrv sajB (1 Henry IV act n 
sc 4), “ [T/5cv] tell me I am no proud 
Jack, like ralstaff, hut n Corinthian, a 
lad of mettle ” 

Cormthianism, hnrlotrr 

To Corinthians, to live an idle dis- 
sipated life 

Corinthian {To act the), to become a 
fdle pu’jhque Cormth was called tb( 
nurscrv of harlots, in consequence of the 
temple of Venus, which was a vast nnd 
magnificent brothel Strabo snvs {Gcog, 
viu ) “There were no fewer tlinn a thou- 
sand harlots in Connth ’ 

Conn'tluan Brass, a mixture of 
gold, silver, nnd bras", which forms the 
best of nil mivcd metals When 'll um- 
miu 6 set lire to Corinth, the heat of the 
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conflagration was eo great that it melted 
the metal, which ran down the streets in 
streams The three mentioned abox o ran 
together, and obtained the name of 
“ Corinthian brass ” 

1 think it may be Of Corinthian brass," 

"Which vas a mixture of 41 metals, but 
The bra-rn oppemioit. 

Byron Don Juan, vi. Uj DS21) 

Conntliian Tom, “a fast man,” 
the sporting rake in Pierce Egan’s Life in 
London, 


Conola'mis (Corns J larcms), called 
Conolanns from his nctorx at Con’oh 
His motlier was Yetn'na (not Volumnta), 
and his wife Yolumnm (not Vtrgiha) 
Shakespeare has a drama so called La 
Harpe has also a drama entitled Coriolan , 
produced in 1781 — Livy, Annals, 11 40 

I tetnember her fj frt. Stddoru ] corning tlotrn the lingo 
la tfic triumphal entry of her «©n Coriolanas when her 
dumb-thow drew phrndlt* tint xhcwh the home. £)«j 
came alone, marching and beating litre to the music, 
rolling from side to ride ewelllng with the triumph 
of her son. Such was the Intoxication of Joy which fla M 
from her eye and lit up her who e face that the effect was 
Irresistible.— C. M. ^oang 


Conta'm, the people of Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, Rutlandshire, and Northampton- 
shire Dravton refera to them in ins 
Pol’jolbion, xvi (1C13) 

Cork Street (London) So called 
from the Hoyles, carls of Burlington and 
Cork (See Clutobd Street ) 

Cormac I., son of Comr, a Cael, who 
succeeded his father as “ king of Ireland," 
and reigned many years In the latter 
part of his reign the Fir-bolg (or Belgm 
settled in the sooth of Ireland), who had 
been subjugated by Conar, rebelled, and 
Cormac was reduced to such extremities 
that he sent to Tingal for aid Fingal 
went with a large armv, utterly defeated 
Colcuila “lord of Atha,” and re-estab- 
lished Cormac in the solo possession of 
Ireland For tins service Cormac gave 
Tingal hi3 daughter Roscra'na for wife, 
and Ossian w as their first son Cormac I 
was succeeded bv his son Cairbre , Cair- 
bre by his son Artho, Artho bv his son 
Cormac II (a minor) , and Cormac II 
after a short interregnum) by Ferad- 
Artho — Oasian 


i ^ormae 11 ( a aunor), king of In 
land On his succeeding his father Art! 
on the throne, Swaran king of Lochl: 
licaadmana] invaded Ireland, and d. 

under the command i 
Cuthulhn Fingal s arrival turned tl 
tple of events, fur next day Swaran v; 


routed and returned to Lochlin In tho 
third y car of his reign Torlath rebelled, 
but was utterh discomfited at lake Lego 
by Cuthulhn, who, however, was himself 
mortally wounded by a random arrow 
during the pursuit Not long after this 
Cairbar rose m insurrection, murdered 
the young king, and usurped the gov em- 
inent His success, however, was only of 
short duration, for having muted Oscar 
to a feast, he treacherously slew him, and 
was himself slam at the same time His 
brother Cathmor succeeded for a few 
days, when be also wis slam m battle b\ 
Fingal, and the Conar dvnasty restored 
Conar (first king of Ireland, a Cale- 
donian) was succeeded b\ his son 
Cormac I , Cornnc I was succeeded hi 
his son Cairbre , Cairbre by Ins son 
Artho , Artho by his son Cormac II , 
and Cormac II (after a short inter- 
regnum) by 1m cousin 1 prad-Artho — 
Ossian, Fingal, JDar-Thvla, and Finer a 

Cor’mack (Donald), a Highland 
robber-chief — Sir W Scott, Fair Jfaid 
of Perth (time, Henry IY ) 

Cor'malo, a u chief of ten thousand 
spears," who lixcd near the waters of 
Lano (a Scmdmax inn lake) He w ent to 
Ims-Tbona (an island of Scandinavia), to 
the court of king Anmr, and “ sought the 
honour of the spear ” (i c a tournament) 
Argon, the elder son of Anmr, tilted with 
him and overthrew him This xcxerl 
Cormalo greatly, and during a hunting 
expedition lie drew his bow in secret 
and shot both Argon and bis brother 
Ruro Their father wondered they d,(l 
not return, when their dog Runa caron 
bounding mto the bni), bowling so as to 
attract attention Annir followed tho 
hound, and found his sons both dead 
In the mean time his daughter was earned 
oU by Cormalo When Oscar, son of 
Ossian, heard thereof, hex ow edvcngcnncc, 
went with an army to Lano, encountered 
Cormalo, and slew him Then rescuing 
the daughter, he took her back to Ims- 
Xhona, and delix ered her to her father — 
Ossian, The War of Inis- Thom 

Cor'moran' (The Giant), a Comish 
giant slam by Jack the Giant-killer 
•This was his first exploit, accomplished, 
when he was a mere bo\ Jack dug u 
deep pit, and so artfully filmed it oxer 
atop, that the giant fell into it, xvherc- 
upon Jack knocked him on the head and 
1 died him 

Tb ® PwOnn trick or "Aiaecn end the Ghoul" recur. 
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In tlie Scandinavian visit of Thtw to l.o i v\i u-tt 1 a wme 
•down to Germany in The brave Little 2ailor aiul to C3 
III Jack tho Ciant k tiler — Yonge. 

TM3 Is the valiant Cornish man 
\\ ho UUed the giant Cormonrt 

Jack the Giant filler (nursery tale) 

Comavil, the inhabitants of Che- 
shire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, anil Worcestershire Drayton 
refers to them in lus Polyolbion , wi 
(1G13) 

Cornelia, w ife of Titus Sempromua 
Gracchus, and mother of the tiro tribunes 
Tibcmis and Cams She was almost 
idolized b\ the Romans, who erected a 
statue in her honour, w ith this inscription 
ConMiLit, Motiilu or the Grvcciii 

ClelJi Cornelia, anil the Homan brow3 
Of Agrippina. 

Tennyson The rnnees: 1L 

Cornel ( The) So Tattcrsall’s used 
to be. called 

I saw advert! ed a rplendid park hack and Imme 
tl atcly proceeded to the Corner —Lord W Lennox Cclc 
bi ItU etc. il 15. 

Comet, a waiting- u ornnn on ladv 
Iinciful Slio caused great offence 
because she did not flatter her ladyship 
She actually said to her, “Your lady- 
ship looks aery ill this morning,” which 
the 1 rencli waiting-woman contradicted 
b\ sai mg, “ Aly opinion he, matnm, dat 
a our lit} ship never look so well m all 
\our life” Lady Fanciful said to 
Comet, “Get out of the room, I can’t 
endure. } ou , ” and then turning to Mdlle 
she added, “This wench is insufferably 
ugh Oh, by-the-by, Mdlle , }ou 

can take these tw o pair of gloves The 
Trench arc certainly well-mannered, and 
n ov or flatter ’’ — Yanbrugli, The Proto! cd 
Wife (1G97) 

*** This is of a piece with the arch- 
bishop of Grannda and his secretary Gil 
lilas 

Comey ( Mrs ), matron of the work- 
house where Oliver Twist was bora She 
is a well-to-do widow, who marries Bum- 
ble, and reduces the pompous beadle to a 
hen-pecked hnsband — C Dickens, Oliver 
Twist, xxxvu (1837) 

Cornflower (Henry), a farmer, who 
“ beneath a rongh outside, possessed a 
heart which wotud have done honour to 
a prince ” 

Mrs Cornflower (by birth Emma Bel- 
ton), the farmer’s wife, abducted by sir 
Charles Courtly — Dibdin, The Fanner's 
WiJ* ( 1780 ) 

CorxnoTe (4 syl ), the cognomen 
>givcn to Giovanni Bcrnardi, tho great 


cornelian engraacr, m the time of Lorenzo 
di Medici He was called “Giovanni 
delie Comiole” (1495-1555) 

Corn-Law Rhymer (The), Ebe- 
nezer Elliot (1781-1849) 

Cornu'bia, Cornwall The m ers of 
Cornwall arc more or less tinged with tho 
metals which abound in those parts 

Then from the largest stream unto the lesser brook 
They curl their h ory fronts anil bred such courage 

As drew down many a nymph [rf rer] from tho Coniubfan 
shore 

That paint their goodly breasts [tcatcr] with sundry sorts 
or ore, 

M Drayton roljolblon !r (1G1°) 

ComuTnan Shore (The), Corn- 
wall, famous for its tin mines Mer- 
chants of ancient Tyre and Sidon used to 
export from Cornwall its tin in large 
quantities 

from tho bleak Comublan shore 
Dl pensc the mineral treasure wliich of old 
SldonloJi pilots sought 

Akenside Hymn to the Naiads 

Cornwall (Bain/), an imperfect 
anagram of Bryan Waller Proctor, author 
of English Songs (1788-1S74) 

Corombona (Vittorio), the White 
Dei il, the chief character in a drama by 
John W ebster, entitled The "White Devil 
or 1 ittona Coiombona (1G12) 

Coro'nis, daughter of PhorOncus 
(3 si /! ) king of Pho'cis, metamorphosed 
by Minen a into a crow 

Corpoial (The Little ) General 
Bonaparte was so called after the battle 
of Lodi (179G) 

Corrector (Alexander the), Alex- 
ander Cruden, author of tho Concordance 
to the Bible, for many' years a corrector of 
the press, in London He believed him- 
self to he divinely inspired to correct the 
morals and manners of the world (1701- 
1770) 

Comv'reckm, an intermittent 
whirlpool in the Sontliem Hebrides, so 
called from a Danish prince of that 
name, who perished there 

Corrouge' (2 syl ), the sw ord of sir 
Otuel, a presumptuous Saracen, nephew 
of Farracute (3 si/l ) Otuel was in tho 
end com erted to Christianity 

Corsair (The), lord Conrad, after- 
wards called Lara Hearing that the 
'ul tan Seyd [&uf] was about to attack 
tho pirates, he n«sumed the disguise of a 
dcrvise ana entered the palace, while lus 
crew set fire to the sultan’s fleet Conrad 
was apprehended and cast into a dungeon, 
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but being released bv Gnlnare (queen of 
tne harem), be fled with her to the 
Pirates’ Isle Here lie found that Medo'ra 
(his heart’s darling) had died during his 
absence, so he left the island with Gul- 
nare, returned to his native land, headed 
a rebellion, and was shot — Bv ron, The 
Corsatr, continued in Lara (1814) 

(Ibis tale is based on the adventures of 
Lafitte, the notorious buccaneer Lafitte 
was pardoned bv general Jackson for 
'ervu.es rendered to the States m 1815, 
during the attack of the British on New 
Orleans ) 

Cor'sand, a magistrate at the ex- 
amination of Dirk Ilntteraick at Kipplc- 
tringan — Sir TV Scott, Guy Mannenny 
(time, George II ) 

Corsican General (The ), Napoleon 
I , who was horn in Corsica (17G9-1S21) 

Cor'sma, wife of the corsair who 
found Tairstar and Chcrv in the boat ns 
it drifted on the sea Being made verv 
rich bv her foster-children, Comma 
brought them up as prmi.es — Comtcase 
D’Aunov, Fairy Talcs (“The Princes^ 
Pairstar,” 1G82) 

Coi’te’jOj a cavalier senente, who as 
Bv ron saj s in Bcppo 

Condi servants gondola, roust go to call 

And Curies fan mid tippet, gloves and shawL 

W as It for this that no cortejo ere 

I yet Lave cuosen from the )ouili of Seville * 

Byron Don Juan, L (1919) 

Coitl'na (a cauldron ) - It stood on 
three feet The tnpod of the Pj tboncss 
was so called, because she sat in a kind 
of basin st imhng on three feet )Vben 
not in use, it was covered with a lid, and 
the basin then looked like a large metal 
ball 

Cor'via or Corvi'na, a valuable 
stone, which will cause the possessor to 
be both rich and honoured It is obtained 
thus Take the eggs from a crow’s nest, 
and boil them hard, then replace them in 
the nest, and the mother will go in search 
of the atone, in order to rcviv ifj her 
eggs — Mirror of Slones 

Coivi'no (Siymor), a Venetian mer- 
chant, duped b\ Mosca into believing 
tbit be is Vol'pone’s heir— Ben Jonson, 
I olpone or the 1 ox (1G05) 

Coryate’s Crudities, a book of 
travels bj Thomas Corjate, who called 
himself the “ Odcombian Lcgstretcher ” 
He was the son of the rector of Odcombe 
(lof (-1G17) 


CorycTan Cave (The), on mount 
Parnassus, so called from the nvinph 
Coo c'm Sometimes the Muses are called 
Cot yc’uks (4 syl ) 

The Immortal Muse 
To your calm InWtallnnv, to the cavo 
Carjnchri or tlio Delphic mount mil guide 

lib footsteps* 

ALcnsIde Uynn to the A (iftidr 

Coryeian Nymphs (The), tlie 
Muses, so called from the cav e of Corv cm 
on Lvcorca, one of the two chief summits 
of mount Parnassus, m Greece 

Cor'ydon, a common name for a 
shepherd It occurs in the Jdi/tls of 
Theocntos , the Lclo-ptcs of V irgil , 
2 he Cantata, v , of Hughes, etc 

Coi 'i/don, the shepherd who languished 
for the fair Pasture! la (canto 0) Sir 
Calidore, the successful rival, treated him 
most courtcouslv, and when he mnmed 
the fair shepherdess, gav c Corvdon both 
flocks and herds to mitigate hit, dis- 
appointment (canto 11) — Spenser, Fairy 
Queen, \ i (159G) 

Coi'i/don, the shoemaker, n citizen — 
Sir IV Stott, Count Hebert of Fans 
(time, Ilufus) 

Coiyphnous of Geiman Xiitoia- 
ture (lhc), Goethe 

The I oli h poci called upon the grrat Ccryplixui 
of Oerman Utcraturt — A\ I*, Mox^cll Aoteia/id vuerlct, 
April 3 18*8. 

Coryphe'us (1 syl ), n model man or 
leader, from the Ivoruphaios or leader of 
the chorus in the Greek drama Aris- 
tarcbos is called The Corypheus of Giant- 
marians 

1 wu In lore with honour and refected with p’easuro 
tint 1 should pass for the Corypheusof all domestics. — 
Le-air Gil mat Ir 7 (PVI). 

Cosme (St ), patron of surgeons, 
bom in Arabia He practised medicine 
m Cilicia with his brother St Dauiicn. 
and both suffered martv rdom under Dio- 
cletian in oOJ or olO Their fete daj is 
December 27 In the twelfth Centura 
there was a medical society called Saint 
Cosme 

Cos'miel (3 syl ), the genius of the 
world He gave to lheodjdactus n boat 
of asbestos, in which he sailed to the sun 
and planets — lurcher, Listatio Journey 
to Beaten 

Cosmos, the personification of “ the 
world” as the enemv of man Phincns 
rictchcr calls him “ the first son to the 
Dragon red" (the deed) “ mistake,” 
he saj s, “points all lus darts or, as tho 
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J’rcarlicr savs, “Vanitv, vanilj, all is 
vamtj " Tulh described in 'Jhc Purple 
Island, mIi (1033) (Greek, fosmos, “the 
world ’ ) 

Cos'tard, a clown who apes the court 
wits of queen J hznbeth’s time He uses 
the word “ honorilicabilitiidinitatilms,” 
and some of Ins blunders arc ven ridi- 
culous, ns “ad dunghill, at the Ungers’ 
ends, ns thej snv " (act v 1) — Shake- 
speare, Acre’s Labow s lost (1591) 

Costill (lonl), disguised ns a beggar, 
in lhc Beggar s Lush, n drama b} lleau- 
mont and lletcher (1022) 

Coto Male-tailo (Sir), meaning llie 
“knight with the villainous coat," the 
nickname given bv sir Kov (the seneschal 
of king Arthur) to sir Drew nor lc Nov re, 
a voting knight who wore Ins fathers 
coat with all its sword-cuts, to keep him 
in remembrance of the vengeance due to 
his father His first achievement was 
to kill a lion that “had broken loose 
from a tower, and came hurling after the 
queen " He married a damsel called 
Jlaledisaunt (3 sijl ), who loved him, but 
alums eluded him After her marriage 
she was called Bcmivinnnt — bir I 
"Union , I/rtoiy of I't met, Arthur, n 12- 
50 (1170) 

Cotyt'to, goddess of the Edom of 
Thrace. Her orgies resembled those of 
tiie Ihracinn Cvb'elC (3 syl ) 

II all potlJeM of nocturnal fpert, 

Vv\ Cotytto to whom the teertft tun# 

0/ mldnlsM torcbM burnt. 

MUton Comui l*£> etc. (IG3J) 

Cougar, UlC American tiger 

Nor focman then nor coupir'i crouch I fearer] 

For I waj itronj; nt mountain catamcL 
Campbell O crlrude qf Wyoming 111. 14 

Coulm, a British giant pursued bj 
Debon till he entne to a clin^m 132 feet 
across which he leaped , but slipping on 
flic opposite side, he fell backwards into 
the pa and was killed 

And cle Ul-U nmrlc pit ret far rtnovratj 
lor the great leap width Debon did com pell 
Con’J n to mate being eight lugs or grownd 
Into then hid tctonming lack h© felt 

Spenser faery Queen IhlOfl^OO) 

Councils (dcirmentca?) Of tlicthirtv- 
tw o onlv six are recognized b\ tlic Church 
of England, viz (1) Nice, 325, (2) 
Constantinople, 381 , (3) Ephesus, 431 , 
(1) Chnlce'don, 451 , (5) Constantinople, 
653 , (G) ditto, G80 

Count not your Chickens before 
they tu e Hatched See vEsop’s fable. 


The Milkmaid and her Pad, with Lafon- 
tainc’s \ crsion The. did! maid Perrett Bnt 
the substance of this fable is very eld 
1 or ex imple — 

In a d 650 Bnrzdv cb translated fortho 
king of Persia a collection of Indian 
fables called the Panha Pantra (“five 
books ”)j and one of the stories is that of 
n Brahmin who collected rice by begging , 
but it occurred to him there might he a 
famine, in which ease lie could sell his 
rice for 100 rupee 0 , and buj two goats 
The goats would multiple , and lie would 
then bu> cows, themows would calve, 
and lie would buj a farm, with the 
savings of his farm he would buj a 
mansion , then marn some one with a 
neb dowry , there would be a son in duo 
time, who should be named Somo Sala, 
w horn lie w ould dandle on lus knees If 
the child ran into danger he would cry to 
the mother, “ fake up the babj 1 take up 
the baby In his excitement the castle- 
dreamer kicked over his packet of nee, 
and all lus swans took wing From tins 
fable the Persians saj of a castle-dreamer, 
“ He is like the father of Some Sala ” 

Another version of the storv is given 
in “The History of the Barbers Iiftli 
Brother," whose name was Alnaschar 
(q i ) — Arabian Sights P'ntcrtainmenis 

Rabelais has introduced a similar storv 
called “ The Shnomnkcrand alia portli of 
Milk,” told bj Eehephron, in Pantay’i lit! 
(Sec Echei in o' ) 

Count of Narbonne, a trogedv bv 
Robert Jeph'on (1782) Ilis father, count 
Rnvmond, having poisoned Alphonse, 
forged a will barring Godfrev’s right, 
and naming Pnvmnnd ns succcs or 
fheodore fell m love with Ade’nidc, the 
counts dnuglitcr, but was reduced to this 
dilemma if he nmmed Adclnidi be 
could not challenge the count and obtain 
the possessions he had n right to ns 
grandson of Alphonso , if, on the other 
hand, he obtained bis rights and killed 
the count in combat, be could not expect 
that Adelaide would mnrrv him At the 
end the count killed Adelaide, and then 
himself This dramr is copied from 
A\ nlpole’s Castle of Otranto 

Count Hobert of Pans, a novel 
bj sir IV Scott, after the wreck of his 
fortune and repented strokes of parnlvsis 
(1831) The critic can afford to he 
indulgent, and those who rend this story 
must re member that the sun of the great 
wizard was hastening to its set The 
time of the nov cjus the reign of Rufus 
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Counties “The donnish Maron of 
cacla count} ” (from Dm} ton’s Folyolbion, 
xxm , towards tiie close) 

nmF<1RC3inac Jfatifconrl 
ISebkwiike leu tol. a ultoa (W tail 
Sena ics do die Oas) Snaffle, rpnt amWpr-u- 
UicxixniUMsmas 
Ilread and beat 

When? If you Wat the bujb its odd i roil start a U.lcf 
Camkbilgemiike Ho’J nee, an 11 main. 

CHEsiiins Chief of teen 

} ' v ' v «<** ** * UL 
DccRr smite UooTondJfsi 
Pocsersmne n owa 

FtSCl Cvlvrs ami ttilci. 
i lArcEsrttnniaPi Weigh th> w-ooel 
Hants Hampshire boss. 

IlEBEroRnsnoiE Che me woofarJ want. 
liters 

TUe dub wl clout*! boon 
1 3 rise itc’Jnjes, nrJ sWp acaln at noon 
lit W«f uovsmit* Y> ith ttBu we U itaJk-thruugh iMclc 

find thin 

K EXT ton? tall* an J liberty 
Lanlashibk \\ Uchn or Fair nnWj. 

LnccjvTFrsuiRG Urn bolltet. 

1 incolnmjise Bags and fcftsp!t»es. 

JJIPDLEnEX 
Up to tendon let us fro 

And when ocr market t done leU Imre « pot or iwa 
SotroLV Wiliy «rnu(. 

North ANTS fatt below the trtnlle but little else above 
>orriNciusisainE AJeand bread 
Oxfordshire 
J1 o aelwbis lure been here 

Am! lilUe though they paid jrt hare Ui*v had r>cJ 
cheer 

rcOANDMiTBE Badtexn. 

Shruinjjure 
Shi is he erer Harp 

u,l P n , D ? M*« me Ike turn 

And Whilst Hie WiaV Imrl mill, m merrily rrlrl cam 

SQHtasimmiKK Sclthc bandns on tl e La/ " 
LrifUlKCSlllBE 

Slay and I irSIt Wet file} Uic lire 

bat hI ^ 

Strjtfict 1 

Slrvfx / let us lead home 1o£x 


W AB V Off e»~- 


slurtl* bear 
* lor nlL 
njulrt the near 
J Stingo. 


Co untry (Father of las) Ctccro w us 

ani- C , f ',!! cd ,\ tlie Rom ftn Ecnntc (n c 
10G-d,)) Julius C-csar was so called 
after quelling tlio insurrection m Spam 
(’’.P , iOMd) Augustus G-csar tins 
called /’dfer atquc Tnnceps (n c O'), Gi_ 
14) Cosmo de Med'ici (ldSU-HGl) Ci 
W ashington, defender and pnlcmnl enuu- 
settor of the American States (3732-3799),^ 
Andrea Dorta is so called on the In 4 
of nifl statue in Gen'oa (I4G8-15G0). 

Samum 0 ^ U, "*»">«* «ie 

u«e iwij(MJ32) See 1 Chror. it } rj 

r £°Y ntl T (*M, a corned t bv 
Carrie)., altered from Ujcherh Tlio 
country girl" iS Pecrtrt Thrift > i.Y 
orphan daughter of sir liiomns ifmft 
and nard of Mood}, who brings her up 
n the countn in perfect seclusion When 
Mood} is so and Peggj , s pj i‘ 
to rnny Iter, but sfic outmto toSa 


marries Belnlle, a joung man of stiitnldc 
age and position 

Country Wifo (The), a comedy b\ 
William M}cberl} (lb75) 

rope *11 prowl to r reel TO police trom the niitlior of 
7\W Cvun.rj II I't — W CLimiWr* Inglh’i lltmi'urr 
L •’S3 

Coupeo, tbc dancing-maslcr, who 
sa} s “ n it were not for dancing-masters, 
men might as neU walk on their heads ns 
heels " He courts Luc\ b\ promising to 
(each her dancing —Fielding, The I turn 
Unmastcd 

C ouri an d We atli er, w i n t r\ weather 
with pitiless snow-storms So called 
from the Itussian pronneo of that name 

Court Holy Water, flummen , the 
meaningless compliments of polite-e, 
called m I reneh Lau bcntU da coitr 

To fhnrr to dir to tftr onr court hr>})c u^lr^ 
kiorlo, Italian Dictionary Art, V'mteJila.e. 

Cour’tam, one of the swords of 
Ogicr the Dane, made b\ Mumfican 
Ills other sword was Sauvnginc 

Eot Oilier put.! upon It [<’,r Jnul if u ll r 

One. mmnt'.t, nml tWn lLcalhlas Counali, oil 
« h*t loin »Tt Ilir.tr- 

" Morri*. rfie rnr-",ly ptirrJUt ( AdruI") 

Courtall, a fop and consummate 
libertine, for c\cr boasting of b,s loic- 
conijuests o\ er ladies of tbc haut monde 
He tries to corrupt lad> Trances 'louch- 
wood, biit is foiled b} Sanllc—Mrs 
Cow lei , The llcltt s Stratagem (3790) 

Courtly (Sir Charles), a -sming liber- 
tine, who abducted the beautiful wife of 
Tnrmer Cornflower — HibdiD, The Tar - 
mers Wife (1780) 

Cousin Michel or Mien \rn, tlie 
nickname of a German, as John Bull is 
of an hnghsliman, Brother Jonathan of 
an American, Colin Tampon a bui'-, 
John Chinaman n Chinese, "etc 

Couvado' (2 syl ), a man who takes 
the once of his wife when she is m 
ctnlif-bed In these cases the man las 
a-bed, and tlie woman docs the Lons eh old 
duties The people called “ Gold Tooth ” 
in the confines of Bnnnah, are coueadi- 
M trnncmijue Mmlici tells ns Oie custom 
shB cMsts in Biscay , and colonel Vnle 
assures us that it is common m 'itmnnii 
and among the Mins in Upper Assam 
5fr Trior has opened the same custom 
among the Canbs of the Meat Indies 
the Ab, pones of Central South Amcr.cn 

fiftr ° £ Cnl, / ornn > in ^-nna 

a . i CS , 1 Afr) « n > nnd in the Ind.ai! 
Archipelago. Diodorus speaks of it as 
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existing at one time in Corsica , Strabo 
sals the custom prey ailed in the north of 
Spain , and Apollonius Rhodius that the 
Tnbnrenes on the Euxinc Sea obsen cd 
the same 

In the Talnrcnhn land 
When some good noman bears ber lord a babe 
*Tis he is swathed and groaning put to bed , 

■\\ hllo she orbing tends his bath and sen es 
>*lce iiO-scts for her bu band In tho straw 

Ajiollonius Khodlus, Argonavtlc Exp 

Coventry, a corruption of Cunc-trc 
(“the toun on the Cune”) 

Cune ulicnco Corentry her name doth take. 

Dn>to» folyolblon xllL (1G13) 

Coventry Mysteries, certain 
mirnclc-plnjs acted at Coventry till 
1591 lhc\ y\cre published in 1841 for 
the Shakespeare Society, under the care 
of J 0 Halim ell (See CnnsTti 
Misti i ils ) 

Cov'eiley (Sir Soger dc), a member 
of an li} potheticnl club, noted for his 
modest}, generosit}, hospitality , and 
eccentric u Tunis , most courteous to his 
neighbours, most affectionate to his 
fanulj , most amiable to Ins domestics 
Sir Roger, nho figures in Hurt} papers of 
the Spcdulo i , is tho y on beau-ideal of 
an mumble countrj gentleman of queen 
Anne s time 

TUiat would sir Roger do Corerley be without Ida 

If the good 
NC In church, 
ipoalty If ho 
uly of quality 

In Temflc Cirden If houcre wber than hois of 
w!mtui>rth wcroholousf Yl o Io\e him for lib ranltles 
as much os for Ills > I rtues.— Thackeray 

Covert-bnron, a ywfc, so called 
because she is under the covert or pro- 
tection of her baron or lord 

Cow and Calf, Lcwesdon Hill and 
Pillcsdon Pen, in Dorsetshire 

Cowatds and Bullils In Shake- 
speare we liaie Parollcs and Pistol , in 
lien Jonson, Bob’ndil , in Beaumont and 
Hotelier, Bcssus and Mons Lapet, the 
very prince of coyvards , in the French 
drama, Lc Cnpitan, Metnmorc, and Scara- 
mouch (Sec also Bismsco, Caitiiv 
Noll Btuir, BoitouGiicui l , Cyrraia 
I)ny/i n, Sir Pctkosfi Flvsii, Siciu- 
x var, Vincuxt df i-a Rosf, etc ) 

Cowper, called “Author of Tho 
Tas! ," from lus principal poem (1731- 
1800) 

Coxcomb, an emptj -headed, con- 
ceited fop, like an ancient jester, y\ho 
wort on the top of lim cap a pieco of red 
cloth resembling a cock’s comb 

'lhc ]’nncc of Coxcombs, Charles 
Joseph prince dc Ligno (1635-1614), 


Richard II of England (13GG, 1877- 

1400) 

Henri III of France, Lo Mtgnon (1561, 
1574-1589) 

Coxe (Captain), one of the masques 
at Kcnilw orth — Sir W Scott, Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Crabsliaw (Txmotny), the servant of 
sir Launcelot Greaves’s squire — Smollett, 
Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves 
(17G0) 

Crab'tiee, m Smollett’s noael called 
The Adventures of Peregrine Pic! lc (1751) 

Crab'trce, uncle of sir Ilarry Bumbcr, 
in Sheridnn’s corned}, The School for 
Scandal (1777) 

Crab'trce, a gardener at Fairport — Sir 
TV Scott, The Antiquary (tame, Georgo 
III) 

Crae (M dc), the French baron Mun- 
chausen , hero of a French operetta 

Craca, one of the Shetland Isles — 
Ossinn, Ptngal 

Crack'enthorp (Pathci ), a publican 

Polly Ci ac! enthorp, daughter of tho 
publican — Sir TV Scott, Scdgaiintlct 
(time, George III ) 

Crackit (I lash Toby), one of the 
yillmns m the attempted burglary in 
uhich Bill Sikes and his associates w ere 
concerned — C Dickens, Oliver Twist 
(1837) 

Cra'dlemont, king of Wales, sub- 
dued by Arthur, fighting for Leod ogran 
king of Cam'cliard (8 syl ) — Tcnn}Son, 
Coming of Arthur 

Cradoek (Sir), the onl} knight who 
could cnric the boar’s head ywnch no 
cuckold could cut , or drink from a hoyyl 
which no cuckold could quaff without 
spilling the liquor His lad} yns tho 
onl} one id king Arthurs fcourt yvho 
could v ear the mantle of chnstit} brought 
thither b} a boy during Christmas-tide — • 
Percy, Scliques, etc , III in 18 

Craigdal'lie (Adam), the senior 
bnilhc of Perth — Sir TV Scott, Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV ) 

Craig'engelt (Captain), an ad- 
y CDturcr and companion of Bucklaw — 
Sir TV Scott, Pride of Lammcrmoor 
(tunc, William III ), 

Clamp (Corporal), under captain 
Thornton — Sir TV* Scott, Rob Soy (tunc, 
George I.). 
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Cran'bourne (Sir Jasper), a friend 
of bit Geoffrey Pevenl — bir W Scott, 
Perm! of the Peak (tune, Charles II ) 

Crane (Dame Alison), mistress of the 
Crane mn, at Marlborough 
Gaffer Cranr the dame’s husband — 
Sir iY Scott, Kenilworth (time, Eliza- 
beth) 

Crane ( Rhabod ), a credulous Yankee 
schoolmaster lie is described as “ tall, 
exceedingly lank, and narrow-shonldered , 
his arms, legs, and neck unusually long , 
his hands dangle a mile out of his 
sleeves , hts feet might serve for shovels , 
and his whole frame is v ery loosely hum? 
together ” ° 

The bead ol Icbabod Crans mi snail tuii flat at ton 
S&ST ere and a long snipe 
nose, so Uu$t it looked like a weather -cock perched upon 
£4 splndlo neck to teH which way the wind blew -lw 
Inins Sketch-Book ( Legend of Sleepy Hollow”) 

Cranes (1 syl ) Milton, referring to 
the wars of the pvgmics and the cranes, 
calls the former 

That small Infantry 
V arred on by cranes. 

ParadUe Lott l 575 (1663). 

Cramon, queen Mab’s charioteer 

Four nimble gnats the hordes were. 

Their harnesjes or goesamere 
FIT Cnnlon her charioteer 

51, Drayton Aymphldta {1553-1632) 

Cratik (Dame), the papist laundress 
nt ^Mborough,— Sir W Scott, Eeml- 
rorth (time, Elizabeth) 

Tn^ ra i?n Ucl ^ oJ>nn ‘f)i n Frenchman, ns 
John Bull is an Englishman, Cousin 

Sin^ C Ti a fl Gcr ? )an ’, Gohn Tampon a 
bwiss Brother Jonathan a North Amcn- 

^ n j, ctc CaDed Crapaud from the device 
of the ancient kings of France, ' three 
toads erect, saltant ’’ Nostradamus, m 
the sixteenth century, called the French 
crapaads m the weU-known line 
andons crapaads prendront Earn. 

^t ra '' 1S , ^ sas Backwards, a city 
XIY j from the Spaniards under LouS 

S^SMs^sS 

of bS CtaltS HAV ltae kme eon 
Sovld S e aU m °y el d pleSsJa ° f tnSt 

Ebeneze; 


character, makes him his special care 
C Dickens, A Christmas Carol (in five 
staves, 1843) 

CrawTord ( Lindsay carl of), the 
young earl-marshal of Scotland -—Sir W 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV) — 

Crawford (Lord), captain of the Scot- 
tish guard at Plessis Ids Tours, m the pay 
of Louis XI — Sir W Scott, Quentin 
Duricard (time, Edward IV ) 1 

Crawley (Sir Put), of Great Gaunt 
Street, and of Queen’s Crawley, Hants 
A sharp, miserly, litigious, vulgar, ig- 
norant baronet, very rich, desperately 
mean, “a philosopher with a taste for 
low life,” and intoxicated every night 
Becky Sharp was engaged by him to teach 
his two daughters On the death of his 
second wife, sir Pitt asked her to become 
lady Crau ley, but Becky had already mar- 
ried his son, captain Rawdon Crawley 
This “aristocrat” spoke of “brass far- 
dens, and was unable to spell the simplest 
words, as the following specimen will 
sh °\—“ S 1 ,rPltt Cmwhy begs Miss Sharp 
and baggidge may be hear on Tuscday. 
as I leaf to-morrow erly ” “ Tho 
whole baronetage peerage, and common- 
age of England did not contain a more 

n° oh £ h > ^reputable old 
rogue than sir Pitt Crawley <’ He died 

/ Se ° f fo “ rscoie > “lamented nnd 
beloved, regretted and honoured," if vre 
can believe his monumental tablet 
Lady Crawley Sir Pitt’s first wife was 

lade^^sn 5011 ’, T’-Vrelsome, high-bred 
Be chose for his second wife 

S MudbJ.™ ° f Dawson > ironmonger, 

bLrt Up her 

aeart, mer Butt, for the gilded vnrntv 
J W?™? ’d'Bis ironmonger’s dmirfi- 
ter had “pink cheeks and a white slm 
but no distinctive character, no ol « 
no occupation, no amusements, no vneour 

r e M i"s i ' d r-* » 

S dresses,” went about slip-shod 
t™ e aU dft Y i'B dinner- 

white nettalMh. ' 
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down to him , cv on sir Pitt lnmsclf threw 
off hia muddy gaiters m his son’s presence 
Mr Pitt alwny s addressed his mother-in- 
law with “most powerful respect," and 
stronglv impressed her with his high 
aristocratic breeding At Fton he was 
called “ Miss Crawley ” His religious 
opinions u ere offensively aggressive 
and of the “evangelical tvpe ” He 
even built a meeting-house close by his 
uncle's church Mr Pitt Crawley came 
into fho large fortune of his aunt, Miss 
Oran ley , married lady Jane Sheepshanks, 
daughter of the countess of Southdown, 
became an hi P , grew money -loving and 
mean, but less and less “ evangelical ” ns 
he grew great and vvealthv 

Captain Baicdon Crawley , younger 
brother of Mr Pitt Crawley He was in 
the Dragoon Guards, a “blood about 
town,” and an adept in boxing, rat- 
hunting, the fives-court, and four-in- 
h ind driving He was a young dandy, 
sin feet high, vv ith a great voice, but fen 
brains He could sw oar a groat deal, 
but could not spell Ho ordered about 
the servants, who nevertheless adored 
him , was generous, but did not pav his 
tradesmen , a Lothario, free and easy 
His stale of talk was, “Aw, aw, Jave- 
aw , Gad-avv , it's a coafoundcd fine 
segavr-av!-— confounded ns I ever smoked 
Gad-aw " This military exquisite was 
the adopted heir of Miss Crawlcj, but 
ns he chose to marry Becky Sharp, 
was set aside for his brother Pitt For 
a time Becky enabled him to live in 
splendour “ upon nothing a year,” but a 
great 6candal got wind of gross impro- 
prieties between lord Stejnc and Becky, 
so that Raw don separated from his wife, 
and was giv en the governorship of Cov en- 
try Isle by lord Stoync “His excellency 
colonel Raw don Crawley died in his island 
of yellow fev cr, most deeply beloved and 
deplored," and his son Rnwdon inherited 
his uncle s title and the fnmilv estates 
The Bcv Bute Ciatcley, brother of sir 
Pitt Ho wAs a “tall, statclj, jollj, 
shov el-liatted rector ” “He pulled stroke- 
oar in the Christ Church boat, and had 
thrashed the best bruisers of the town 
The Rev Bute loved boxing-matches, 
races, hunting, coursing, balls, elections, 
regattas, and good dinners, had a fine 
singing voice, and was verv popular" 
Ilia wife mote his sermons for him 
Mrs Bute Crawley, the rector’s wife, 
was n smart little lath, domestic, politic, 
but apt to overdo licr “policy ” bho 
gave her husband full liberty to do as ho 


liked, was prudent nndthnfty — Thacke- 
ray, Vanity Fair (1548) 

Cray’on ( lo Sicur dc), one of the 
officers of Charles “tho Bold,” duke of 
Burgundy — Sir W Scott, Anne of Gcicr- 
stem (time, Edward IV ) 

Crayon {Geoffrey), hsq , Washington 
Irving, author of The S! ctck-Booh (1820) 

Cl ea'kle, a hard, vulgar school- 
master, to whose charge David Copper- 
field was entrusted, and where ho first 
made the acquaintance of Stccrforth 

The rircwnstonco about him which Impressed rao ino«t 
was that ho bad no voice but epoko In a whisper —0 
Dickens David CopjKrfield (18-ID) 

CrebiHon of Homanco {The), A 
Francois Prdvost d’Exiles (1097-1703) 

Ciedat Judieus Apella, non 
ego (Horace, Sat I v 100) Of 
“Apella” nothing whatever is known 
In general the name is omitted, and the 
word “Judieus” stands for any Jew “A 
disbclicv mg Jew would giv e credit to the 
statement sooner than I should ” 

CroTrenpit, a fictitious river near 
Ilusterloe, according to the lij pothetica’ 
geography of Master Roj nnrd, who calls 
on the hare to attest the fact — llcynaid 
the I ox (1408) 

Crescent City, New Orleans 
[Or leenz], in Louisiana, U S 

Cres'aida, m Chaucer Ciesseide 
(2 syl ) ; a beautiful, sparkling, and 
accomplished woman, who has uecomo 
a by -word for infidelity She was the 
daughter of Cnlclin", a Trojan pnestj who 
took part with the Greeks Crcssida is not 
a character of classic story , but a mediaivnl 
creation Pope 6ays her story was tho 
invention of Lollius the Lombard, his- 
toriographer of Urbino, in Italy Crcssida 
bCiTOths herself to Trollus, a son of 
Pnom, and v ows eternal fidelity' TroTlus 
gives the maiden a sleeve, and she gives 
her Adonis a glove, as a lov c-knot boon 
after this betrothal an exchange of 
prisoners is made, when Crcssida falls to 
the lot of Diomcd, to whom she very- 
soon vields her love, and even gives linn 
the very sleeve which TroJlus bad given 
her as a lov c-tokcn 

As (also 

As nir m truer wind or tandr earth 
1 ex 1ft (wen) say to stick tho heart of falsehood 
As f-iUe ns Crc'jfd ** 

£hakr«pcarr Trcilui and. CrcttlJa net Ilk ec. £ (1602) 

CressweU {Madame), a woman of 
infamous character, who bequeathed £10 
for q funeral sermon, in which nothing 
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ill should bo said of her The duke of 
Buckingham wrote the sermon, v. hi eh 
was os follows — “ All 1 shall say of bor 
is this she was born tee!!, she married 
i cell, lucd i eel!, and died veil, for sho 
was born at Slind-well, married Cress- 
well, lived at Clerkcn-w ell, and died in 
Bnde-wcll ” 

Crete ( Hound of), a blood-hound — 
See Midsummer Xtj/,1 s Dream, act m 
sc 2 

Coet* If gors* lhalstlif irotd I tbw de'r ssila 

O hacmd of Crete 1 

EtuVdpcnre Henry r act U. re. 1 (l-O 0 ) 

Crete {The Infamy of), the Minotaur 

f There] tor stretched 
Tite Infamy of Crete detested brood 
0 the feijp&d b*Jfe? 

Puitd /Idly x'l. (1300 Cvj a trac&U(n). 

Creveeour (2 syl ) The count 
Phihp de Creiecour is the emoi sent bi 
Charles “ the Bold,” duke of Biirgundj, 
with a defiance to Louis XI king of 
France 

The co' nhss of Ctctccour, wife of the 
count — Sir 11 Scott, Quentin Durward 
(time, Edward IV ) 

Crib (Tom), Thomas Moore, author 
of T fin Crib s J fcniorid to Countess 
(1810) J 

Cnllon The following ston is told 
of this brav e bnt simple-minded officer 
Henn IV , after the battle of Armies, 
wrote to him thus 

Cra0n ’ B0M aTOns « ln “ 4 AaiffS 

The first and last part of tins letter have 
become proierbial m France 

Wien Cnllon ucard the story of the 
Crucifixion read at church, he grew so 
excited that he cned out m an audible 
voice, On Ctais in, Cnllon ? (“What 
were you about, Cnllon, to permit of 
such ntrocitv ' J ’’) 1 

%* Wien. Clovis was told of the 
Crucifixion, he exclaimed, “Had I and 
mv Tranks been bv, wc would bare 
avenged the wrong, 1 warrant ” 

plunder Tallcj-nnd 'aid 
of the execution of the due d’Lnghien bv 
Napoleon 1 , that it was “not-mcrelv 
a crime, it was a blunder ” 'the word's 
have been attnbuted to Foucbc also 

Cnjno'ra and ConnaL Cnmora 
r!in ' al . vras m love with' 
Connal of the race of Fingnl, who was 

,, IIc V b ^ s 1,13 “sweet- 
*5° to lend him her father’s shield but 
shesavs.ti, ill-fated, for her S fell 
bj the spear of Gorrnar Connal went 


ngnmst his foe, and Cnmora, disguised ih 
armour went also, but unknown to bun 
She saw her lover in fight with Dargo, 
and discharged an arrow at the foe, but it 
trussed its aim and shot Connal She ran 
m ngonv to his succour It w as too late 
Ho died, Cnmora died also, and both 
were bnned in one grave — Ossnn, 
Can ic-lhura 

Cnm-Tartary, now called the 
Cnmca 

Crispin {St ) Cnsplnos nnd Cns- 
pianus were two brothers, born at Home, 
from which place they travelled to 
Soisson=, in France (about a j> 303), to 
propagate the gospel, and worked ns shoe 
makers, tlntthev might not be chargeable 
to anv one The governor of the town 
ordered them to be beheaded the verv 
vear of their nrnval, and tbev were made 
the tutcinrv saints of the “gentle craft ” 
St Cnspm s Da) is October 2d 

Till! die 1, ei!M (1 e fewt of CrOptin 
AjidCrladnCr! phujlrtU lirerfohp 
1 rmn ihi> il.iv to the cmlln- cl Uicworht 
hut we !n i I I’illJ hr rcoiembcrnL 

fih.il. era re, Henry r act If re. 3 (lu.nl 

Critic (A llossu), one wbo cnticwes 
the “getting up ” of a book more than its 
liternrv worth, n captious, carping critic 
Lenc 1c Bossn was a French cntic (1031- 
1GS0) v 

c l ,lc if 1 * IwtUilp bide me loot -4 mi 
JiVlna the feostl, breadth hi-I„hr. nml riejlho It. ami 
! i"',*) bomo mionan evict ecile of ltfwsut. in 
«„notec^ -fiiem? r ^ D ' ,b ' )Jn,cn3, “ ! - AdmfraM, 

e^t> robab *' Rc ’ l ' c rderred towns tint 

of Bossut the mathematician, nnd that 
either Bossu and Bossut have been con- 
founded, or else that a pun is intended ) 

*? n (\ c I* B Sheridan, sug- 
gested bv 27ie Rehearsal (1770) ° 

V 2 Ac Rehearsal is bv the duke of 
Buckingham (1071) 

Critics {TAcTnnrcof), Arishrcho? of 
lAzantium, ■w ho complied, in the «ccond 
centurv n c , the rhapsodies of Home- 

Croaker, guardian to Miss Richland 
rv ever so hnppj os when he imagine* 
himself a ■matter He 3o\es> a ■funerfP 
better than a festival, and delights to 
think that the world is going to rack nnd 
ruin IIis favourite phrase is “Mav be 
not 

for ew > Erar 

Mrs Croaker, the verv rever-e of hci 
grumbling atrabilious liusbmd Slie is 
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jnirtliful, liglit-hearted, and cheerful as a 
lark 

Tti« rer^ rcrcise of carh oilier Site oil L ugh find no 
JoVe, h* always "complahilns and never yorrowfuL— Act 
U 

Lconttne Croalcr , son of Mr Croaker 
Being sent to Paris to fetch his qister, he 
falls in love with Oln in Woodnlle, whom 
he brings home instend, introduces her to 
Croaker ns his daughter, and ultimately 
mames her —Goldsmith, The Good- 
natured Man (17CS) 

Crocodile (Km<f) The people of Isnn, 
in Upper 1 gi pt, affirm that there is a 
king crocodile as there is ft queen bee 
The king crocodile Ins ears but no tail, 
and line no pow cr of doing harm Sonthcj 
saas that though the king crocodile has 
no tail, lie lias teeth to deaour Ins people 
an th — Browne, 2 rate Is 

Crocodile (Lady Killy), meant for the 
duchess of Kingston — -Sam I oote, A 
Tt ip to Calais 

Crocodile’s Tears, deceitful shorn 
of grief, In pccritical sorrow 

it li written tint the crocodile will weep orcr a nan s 
head when he hath deronred the body and then he will 
cat up the head too. O here ore In Latin there Ii a i ro- 
TCThc CrocwlU lac r-rmir ( crocodd alcvr-t"} to is 
pi If £.cli fears as are rained and spent onlr Willi intent 
1 1 deceive or doc IiarrtL— BuTokar Expos! or 

(ISIS) 

Csorar wffl weep the crocodH- will weep 

Drydcn All 'or lose \VZC) 

Cro'cus, a voung man enamoured of 
the nvmph Smila\, who did not return 
his lore The gods changed him into 
the crocus flower, to signify unrequited 
love 

Crcesus, king of La din, dccen cd bj 
an oracle, was conquered bj C\ ms king 
of Porsm Cvrus commanded a huge 
funeral pile to be erected, upon a Inch 
Crcesus and fourteen La dmn v ouths were 
to be chained and burnt nine When 
this was done, the discrowned king called 
on the name of Solon, and Ca rus asked 
whj ho did so “Beeau«e he told me to 
call no one happv till death " Cvtus, _ 
struck a ith the remark, ordered the fire of 
the pile to he put out, but this could not 
be done Croesus then called on Apollo, 
who sent a shower which extinguished 
the flames, and he w ith his Lvdians came 
from the pile unharmed 

%* The resemblance of this legend to 
the Bible account of the Jewish vouths 
condemned bi Kcbtichadnczzar to be cast 
into the fierr furnace, from a Inch they 
came forth nninjured, will recur to the 
reader — Tamil lit. 


Crccsus's Bream Cnxsns dreamt that 
ais son Atria would be slain In an iron 
instrument, and u'-cd evert precaution to 
pre\ cut it, but to no purpo-e , for one 
dm A tvs went to chase the wild boar, and 
Adrastus, bis friend, threw a dart at the 
hoar to rescue Atvsfrom danger, the dart, 
howeter, struck the prince and killed linn 
The tale is told b} W llliam Moms in his 
Earthly Paradise (“ Julj ”) 

CroftangTy (Mr Chrystaf), n gentle- 
man fallen to decat, cousin of Mrs 
Martha Bethunc Jialiol, to whom, at 
death, he left the Mb of tt o not els, 
one The Ilofhland il itfoir, and the other 
The Fair Maid of Perth, called the f'h si 
and Second Series of the “Chronicles of 
Canongatc ” (q v ) The bistort of Mr 
Chrtfctal Croftangrt is gittn in the 
mtroductort chapters of 2 he Highland 
Widow, and continued in the introduction 
of The Fair Maid of Perth 

Lockhart tells ns that Mr Croftangrv 
is me int for sir B alter Scott’s father, 
and that “ the fretful patient at the 
death-bed ” is a living picture 

Crofts (Master), the person killed m 
a duel bt sirGcoffrej Hudson, the famous 
dwarf — Sir W Scott, Pcxcni of the Peak 
(time, Charles II ) 

Croker’s Mare In the proverb As 
coy as Croler's marc Tins means “ns 
chary as a mare that carries crockcn " 

Eho was to them as Kcj «n croVcr’s marc. 

J JleywoocL Dlafojue it J 

Crokers Potatoes are so called, 
because thev were first planted m Croker s 
field, at konghal, in Ireland —J L 
Planche, Kccoltcctions, etc , n 110 

Crotna, Ulster, in Ireland — Ossian 

Croinla, a hill m the neighbourhood 
of the castle Tura, m Ulster — Os3ian, 

Fmgal 

Crommal, a mountain m Ulster , 
(he Liilnr flows between Crommal and 
Crontleach — Ossian 

Crom'well (Oliver), introduced b\ 
sir W Scott in Wbodstccl 

Cromwell's daughter Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried John Clavpolc Seeing her father 
grenth agitated bj aportraitof Charles 1 , 
she gcntl" and lonngh led him away 
out of the room — Sir B Scott, B ooa- 
stocl (time Commonwealth) 

Cromwell is called bj the preacher 
Burroughs “the archangel who did bafilo 
with the deni ” 

Cromwells Lucky Bay The 3rd Sep- 
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fries, a friend of Mr Fairford the 
lawy cr 

Mi s Crosbie , wife of the provost, nnd n. 
cousin of Redgauntlct — Sir W Scott, 
Jicdgauntlet (time, George III ) 

Cros'tnte (2 syl ), n barrister — Sir 
W Scott, Ecdgauntiet (time, Gcorgo III ) 

Cross A favourite legend used to 
be that tlio Cross w ns made of three 
different trees, nnd that these trees sprang 
from three seeds taken from the “ free 
of Life ” nnd planted jn Adam’s mouth at 
death The} w ere given to Adam’s son 
Seth by the angel who guarded paradise, 
and the angel told Seth that when these 
seeds became trees, Adam w ould be free 
from the power of death 

(Tins is rather an allegory than a 
legend lor other legends nnd traditions 
see Dictionai y of Phrase and lablc ) 

Cross-legged Host (Dinmg with 
oui), going without dinner Lawyers at 
one time gn\ c interview s to their clients 
in the Round Church, famous for its 
cfhgics of knights lying cross-legged 

Or walk the Round [ Church.\ with knights o the po ts 
About the cross-legged knights their hosts. 

S Butler Ifudtbrrti hi 3 (3678) 

cross Purposes, a farce by- 
O'Brien There arc three brothers named 
Be\il — Francis an M P , Harry a lawy or, 
nnd George in the Guards They all, 
unknown to each other, wish to innrrv 
Emily Grub, the handsome daughter of 
a rich stock-broker Francis pays court 
to the father, and obtains his consent , 
Harry to the mother, and obtains her 
consent , and George to the daughter, 
vv hose consent he obtains, and the two elder 
brothers retire from the field The fun 
of the farce is the contention of the 
Grubs about a suitable husband, their joy 
at finding they lia\ e nil selected Mr 
Be\ il, and their amazement at discov enng 
that there are three of the same name 

Cross Questions and Crooked 
Answers An Irish recruit about to 
be inspected by Frederick tho Great, was 
told he w ould be asked these questions 
(1) How oldarcvou 9 (2) Howlonghave 
y on been m the service l (1) Aro you 
content w ith y our pay nnd rations ? So 
he prepared his answers accordingly 
But it so happened that tho king began 
with the second question “How long 
hnv e y ou been in the sen ice ? ” Paddy 
glibh replied, “ Tw entv years" “Bhv,” 
said the king, “ how old arc y on ?” “ Six 
months ” “ Lix months 1 ” rejoined the 


king, “surely either you or I must be 
mad 1 ” “ Yes, both, y our majestv ” 

Some Highlanders, coming to England 
for employ, conceived they would bo 
asked (1) IVho are yon? "(2) Bln do 
you come here? and that the questioner 
might then Bay, “No, I don’t want your 
service ” Scarcely hnd tbev crossed the 
border than they came to the body of a 
man who bad been murdered They 
stopped to look at it, when a constable 
came up nnd said, “Who did this?” 
“We three Highlanders,” was the pre- 
pared answer “ Why did you do it’" 
said the constable “For the money nnd 
the silver, ” was the answer they had 
prepared “Ion scoundrels,” said the 
constable, “I shall hang vou for this” 
“If you don’t, another will,” said the 
men, nnd ncre preparing to go awn\, 
when they were marched off to jail 

Cross'myloof, a lawyer— Sir W 
Scott, Heat t of Midlothian (time, George 

Crotliar, “lord of Atha,” in Con- 
naught (then called Alncc'mn) He was 
the first nnd most powerful chief of the 
Fir bolg (“bowmen”) orBelgrc-from Bri- 
tain who colonized the southern parts of 
Ireland Crotliar carried off Conla'ma, 
daughter of Cathmin a chief of the Cam 
or Caledonians who hnd colonized tho 
northern parts of Ireland nnd held their 
court in Ulster As Conlama was be- 
trothed to Turloch a Cael, he made an 
irruption mto Connaught, slew Cormul, 
but was himself slain by Crothar, CormuTs 
brother The feud now became general, 
“ Blood poured on blood, and Erin's 
clouds were hung with ghosts” The 
Cael being reduced to the Inst extremity, 
Tnthel (the grandfather of Tingnl) sent 
Conor (son of Trcmnor) to their relief 
Conor, on his arrival in Ulster, was 
chosen king, and -the Fir-bolg being 
subdued, he called himself “the king of 
Ireland " — Ossinn, Tcmoia, n 

Crothai, vassal king of Croma (in 
Ireland), held under Artho over-lord of 
all Ireland Crothar, being blind with 
age, was attacked bv Rotlimor chief of 
Iromlo, who resolved to annex Croma to 
his own dominion Crothar sent to 
Fmgal for aid, and Fingal sent his son 
Ossian with an army , but before lie 
could arrive Fovar-Gormo, a son of 
Crothar, attacked the invader, but was 
defeated nnd slam When Ossian 
reached Ulster, he attacked the v ictorioua 
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Ivothmar, am! both routed the nmtv and 
slew the chief — Ossiun, C< oma 

Croto'na’s Sas;e, Pythagoras, bo 
called because ht» first and chief school 
of philosophy urs estaohshed at Gro- 
tfina (fl nc filO) 

Croucli'mas, from Uie invention of 
the Cross to St Il< len’s Dav , i e from 
M"\ 3 to August 1* llnUivvell, m his 
AriVmic Dictionary, sn\ * itmeans “ Christ- 
inas,” but this is w holla iui[io -iblo, as 
lusscr in ln« “Mav Remembrances," 
sacs “ From bull cow fast till Crotich- 
minas be past, t c St Helen s Dae ” 
The word mems “Cross-mas ” 

Crow As the coir that is, 
straight from the point of startin^ to the 
point to be reached, without hung turned 
from the pith b\ houses, m era, lulls, or 
other otist leles, which do not divert the 
crow from its fhght The Americans call 
it “ Die Bee-line ” 


Crowde'ro, one of the rihhle leaders 
encountered hi lludihri-s at a hcar- 
baitmg lhe a> ideiuy figure of tins 
character was luckson „r Jeph-on, n 
milliner m the New 1 \cliange, Strand, 
1 ondon He lo-t a leg in the r< r ice of 
the rntmdhc ids, and w is reduced to the 
nccessiu of earning a living bv placing 
on the eroded or croulh from ntc-hmiEc 
to ale-house — S Ihitler, Jhidihias, i 2 
(Jfil)-l) 

(lhe crouln was a long ho-a-shnped 
instrument, with si\ornmrestnn -, sup- 
ported bv a bridge It w is placed with 
a bow lhe 1 ist noted performer on this 
instrument was lolm Morgan, a Welsh- 
man, who died 1 7 2U ) 


Cl owe (Captain), the attendant of s ir 
Iaiuncclot Greaves (1 Vjt ), m Ins peregn- 
ti'itionb to reform b(»LK,t\ Sir 
is a modern don OiunoIc, and captain 
Lrowc im SrtnUio I*an/a 


KllMIt M-imm, ),„,c „S)"' .“s « ™ <■' 

?o n r'lT , rl,!u"" t H , n! “ liu,E "4«W> mil, u 

'fib', ”'" 1 ,« 


CrowHeld (Chratopha), n 
(1814- ° f ) JIrS Hnmct Uc '’t : her f 


pscu- 

Gtovvc 


Crown - Godfrey, when made th 
over-lord of lenmlcm, or “ llaron of th 
Uoh Sepulchre, refused to pear a crow 


of pold where his Saviour had onl\ worfi 
a crown of thorns 

Canute, after (he rebuke he gnv e to his 
flatterers, refused to weir thenceforth any 
sv uibol of rowthi at all 

Canute (tmth worth* to in* knotml 
Frttm tlmt time forth li l fir hit brows dtsosrn 
The cntfntntlnm t\ mbol f i crown 
Enteemh i. nrihlv ro> silty 
2 rwiimpluom ami >n 5 l 

Crown of tlio East, Antioch, aKo 

called “Antioch the Beautiful ” 


Crown of Ioma, Smyrna, tho 

largest utv of Asm Minor 

Crowns Bvron, m Don Juan, Bats 
the sultan is “ master of thirtv king- 
di>m>’ (canto vi Op) The car of 
Bus ia is proclaimed ns sovereign of 
seventeen crowns 

%' Of Conroe tho sultan n no longer 
nia-ier of tliirtv kingdoms, 1 STS 

Crowned after Death Inez do 
Ca-tro was cvlinined n\ vears after her 
fts-n-sin ition, anil crowned qmon of 
Borliig-il In her hush md, don I’cilro, 
(bee In iv r»i Ctsruo ) 

Crowquill ( Ilf ttf) Alfred lTcnn. 
lorrestcr, author of Uaus j: am i ;*/ 
JA mm andmn-liuo/ (18 dl), one of the 
artists of 1‘unJi (180a-1872) 

Cioye ( MjcIIc coimtiss of), a ward 
of Charles “the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
t>hc lirat appears at the turret window in 
rhssis ks lours, dis^msvd m .Inupiehnc, 
and her marrm„c w ith Quentin Ihirward 
concludes the novel 

J/k. countess Jhnndmc of CiO’/e, aunt 
to countess Isabelle 1 irst disguised ns 
I)imc 1’erotle (> *y/ ) at IMessm Itf, 
lours, arterwnrds mimed to V illmnt dc 
la Murtl; — Sir \\ bvott, Quentin Dur- 
ban! {time, 1 dvvard IV ) 

C> ot/e ( 1 fonscninuir do ht), an ofheer of 
Charles “the Bold,' duke of Burgumiy 
—bir \\ Stott, A mic of Gcicrstcm (time, 

J dvvard IV ) 


Croysa'do (The Gical), general lord 
fct-a^ (fbll-HJriJ — b Butler, //»</,. 


Cruci&aon (The) Vl ien CIov, 3 
was told the story of the CrucifiMon, he 
CNchnined, “ Had I and m\ 1 mnhs been 
there, wc would soon have avenged tho 
wrong ' 

M hen Cnllon “the Brave” heard the 
tnle, he grew so excited tlmt he could not 
contain himself, and starting up m tno 

Q 
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Church, lie cried rlond, On dtais iu, 
Cullnn? (“ I\ hat. were i ou about Crillon, 
to allow of such deeds ns these i*”) 

Crudor (Sir), the Knight who told 
Brin'nn he would not mnrn her till she 
brought him enough hmr, consisting of 
Indies’ locks and tne beards of Knights, 
to purfle his clonk with In order to 
obtain this loi c-gift, the lady established 
a toll, hi which eierv lady who passed 
her castle had to gne the hair of her 
head, and even Knight his beard, as 
“pissing pni,’ or else fight for their 
lues Sir Crudor being oicrthrown bi 
sir Calidore, Brinnn was compelled to 
abolish this toll — Spenser, Tati y Queen, 
i 1 (1596) 

Cruel (T7ie), Pedro king of Castile 
(1361, 1350-1369) 

Cl uik’sliaiiks ( Ebcncza ), landlord 
of the Golden Candlestick inn —Sir IV 
Scott, H aurlcy (time, George II ) 

Crum'mles (Mr Vincent), the 
eccentric but 1 md-hcarted manager of 
the Portsmouth Theatre 

It was necessary that the writer diould like TTr 
Cnimnilc dramatist. construct his niece In the Interest 
of the pump and washing tubs.” — P FltrgeraicL 

Mrs Crummies, wife of Mr Vincent 
Crummies, a stout, ponderous, tragedy - 
queen sort of a ladi She walks or 
rather stalks like lady Macbeth, and 
nlwais speaks thcatncalh Like her 
husband, she is full of kindness, and 
nlw ni s w filing to help the necdi 

Miss Amelia Crummies, daughter of 
the manager, and called in the plni -bills 
“the infant phenomenon ” — C Dickens, 
Nicholas NicHcby (1838) 

Crumtliormo, one of the Orkney or 
Shetland Islnnds — Ossinn, Cath-Loda 

Cruncher (Jiny), an odd-job man 
m Tellson’s bank His wife was con- 
tinually saying her prayers, which Jerry 
termed “Hopping” He was a “resurrec- 
tion man C Dickens, A Tale of Tico 
Cities (1809) 

_ Crupp (Mrs ), a ti pical humbug, who 
let chambers m Buckingham Street for 
joung gentlemen Dnud Copperfield 
lodged with her — C Dickens, David 
Coj']tcrfield (1849) 

Crushed by Ornaments Tar- 
pon, daughter of the goicrnor of the 
Unman cit ule! on the Saturnian Hill, was 
tempted hi the gold on the Sabine 
bracelets and collars to open a gate of 
the fortress to the besiegers, on condition 


that the\ would gne her the ornaments 
which they wore on their arms iarpcia 
opened the gate, and the Sabines ns they 
passed threw on her their shields, tin ing, 
“These are the ornaments worn by the 
Sabines on their arms,” and the maid was 
crushed to death G Giltillan, alluding 
to Longfellow, has this erroneous allu- 
sion 

His ornaments unlike theso of the SaUno fjfc] mild 
ha\e not crushed him — Introductory E<Jty to Long 
f client: 

Crusoe (Jlobmson), the hero and title 
of a noiel by Daniel Defoe Itobinson 
Crusoe is a shipwrecked sailor, who leads 
a solitan life for rnani years on a desert 
island, and rclicics the tedium of life ha 
ingenious contmances (1719) 

(The ston is based on the ndientures 
of Alex mder Selkirk, a Scotch Bailor, 
who in 1704 was left by captain Straddmg 
on the uninhnbited island of Juan Fer- 
nandez Here ho remained for four a cars 
and four mouths, w hen he a\ as rescued 
by captain Woods Rogers and brought to 
England ) 

Uos there etrr anything written lj mere man tliM 
the render wished longer excel t l oblnson Crusoe Don 
Quixote and The Pilgrims Progress f~ Dr John ■on 

Cruth-Loda, the war-god of the 
ancient Gaels 

On thy top U thormo dwells the mi ty Lodi the 
hem e of the spirits of men In the end of ti! clomly hill 
bends forward Crutli Loda of aword Ills form b diml> 
teen amid the wavy mists his right hand Is on his chichi. 
— OisLan Cath /.osla 

Crystalline ( The) According to the 
theora of Ptolemy, the crastalline sphere 
comes after and beaond the fiPimment or 
sphere of the fixed stars It has a shim- 
mering motion, which somewhat inter- 
feres w ith that of the stars 

They pass the planets seven and pnn the fixed " 

And that crystalline sphere who-e balance weighs 

The trepidation talked (ofj. 

if U ton raradlsc Lost UJ (ICC ) 

Cuckold King (The), sir Mark of 
Cornwall, whose wife Isolde [/ sMfij 
intrigued with sir Tristram (his nephew), 
one of the knights of the Round Table 

Clickoo Plmi (Mat Hist x 0)sais 
“Cuckoos lay always m other birds 
nests ” 

EuU elnee the cuckoo builds not for himself 
Kemarn In t ns thou inapt 

Bhake^>earc A ntony and Cleopntnx act IL GflG.'Wl 

(The Bohemians say the fcstnals of 
the Virgin used to beheld sacred even bv 
dumb animals, and that on these sacred 
dais all the birds of the air censed budd- 
ing tbur nests except the cuckoo, which 
w is therefore doomed to wander without 
haung a nest of its own ) 
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Cud'die or Cutiihput IlrAniuco, 
a ploughman, in the service of lad} 
Bellenden of the Toner of lilhctudlera 
—Sir W Scott, Old Mortality (time, 
Charles II ) 

Cuddy, a herdsman, m Spenser’s 
Shcpheardes Calendar , in three eclogues 
of n Inch Cuddv is introduced 
Eel n is a dialogue between Thenofc 
and Cudih , tn vv hich Cuddj is a lad 
who complains of the cold, and Thcnot 
laments the degencracv of pastoral life 
At one time shepherds and herdsmen 
were hard} , frugal, and contented , but 
novvodnvs, he Bias, “the} are effeminate, 
luxurious, and ambitious ’ He then tells 
Cuddy the fable of “The Oak and the 
Bramble" (bee Tilt not) 

Eel v in Cvuldv is a full-grown man, 
appointed nmpire to decide a contention 
in song between the tuo shepherds. Will} 
and Pengot He pronounced each to be 
worth} of the prize, and then sings to 
them the “ Lament of Colin for Rosa- 
lind " 

Eel x is between Piers and Cuddy, 
the subject being “divine poetrv ” 
Cuddv declares no poet would be equal to 
Colin if his mind were not unhappily 
unhinged b} disappointed lo\ e — bpenscr, 
The Shephearda's Calendar (1579) 

Cuddy, a shepherd, who honsts that tho 
charms of his lJuxo'ma far exceed those 
of Blouzclindn bobbin, who is Blouze- 
lmda’s swain, repels the boast, and the 
two shepherds agree to sing the praises 
of their respective shepherdesses, and to 
mahe Clod'dipole arbiter of their con- 
tention Cloddipole listens to their 
alternate verses, pronounces that "both 
merit an oaken staff,” but, snv s he, “ the 
herds arc wear} of the songs, and so am 
I "—Gay, Pastor^ i (1711) 

(This eclogue is in imitation of Virgil's 
Eel iu ) 

Cui Bono? “ Of what practical use 
is it? ” — See Cicero, Pro Mitone , xn 32 

Cnto that great ami grave ebtlosopUcr CM commonly 
“ when any new project was prt>]>oumled unto 

him Cul Immio?” What pood would ensue In auo the 
were effected?— Th Fuller )}ortJiici[ The Design 

Culdees (i e sequestered persons ), 
the primitive clcrg} 0 f prcsin tcrian 
character, established in Io'na or Icolm- 
kill [I-columh-/ ilf] by St Columb and 
twelve of his followers m 5G3 The} 
also founded similar church ostabl sb- 
ments at Abcmetliv, Dunkcld, Kirk- 
cald} [Airh-Culdcel, etc , and at Lindes- 


farne, m England Some sav as tnnnv ns 
300 cliurches were founded bj them 
Augustine, a bislutp of Waterford, began 
against them m 117G a war of exter- 
mination, when those who could escape 
sought refuge in Iona, the original cradle 
of tire sect, and were not dmen thcnco 
till 1203 

Pence to their shades ! the pure CuMew 
Were Alb) n s [ Sc otl tutfs} enrile t priests of God 
Ere ) et nil Island of her seas 
Dr foot of Saiou monk was trod. 

Campbell Pcttllitra 

CuUoeh [Saicnei/), a pedlar — Sir W 
Scott, Guy Manncnng (time, George 

n ) > 

Cumberland {John of) “The devil 
and John of Cumberland " is a blunder 
for “The deni and John-n-Cumber ” 
John-n-Cumber was a fatuous Scotch 
magician 

He poste to Scotland for bm\e John n Cnmhrr 
Tlie only nnn 
Oft lime 1 hca 
A. Muiida) John 

Cumberland ( William Augustus dulc 
of), commander-in-chief of the nmia of 
George 11 , whose son he was llio 
duke was especinll} celebrated for his 
victor} of Cnllo'den (1740) , but he was 
called “ The Butcher ” from the great 
sercrity with which lie stamped out the 
clan s\ stem of the Scottish Highlanders 
lie was wounded in the leg at the battle 
of Dcttingen (1743) Sir W Scott has 
introduced him in Wavorley (time, 
George II ) 

Proud Cumlwrland prances Insulting tho slain 
And their hoof beaten bosoms arc trod to the plain 
Campbell LochicCt Warnin ' 7 

Cumberland Poet {The), William 
Wordsworth, bom at Cockermonth 
(1770~18o0) 

Cum'bria It included Cumberland, 
Dumbarton, Renfrew, Ayr,' Lanark, 
Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Dum- 
fries 

Cumnor Hall, a ballad by Mickle, 
tho lament of Ann Robsart, who bad 
been won and thrown nwnv by the earl 
of Leicester She savs if roses and 
lilies grow m courts, wh} did he pluck 
the primrose of the field, which some 
country swam might hare won and 
■valued? Thus sore and sad the lad} 
grieved in Cumnor Hall, and ere dawn 
the death bell rang, and never more was 
that countess seen 

*** Sir W Scott took this for tho 
groundwork of his Kenilworth , which he 
called Cumnor Mall, but Constable, lua 
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Dublisl.tr, requested lum to change tho 
name 

Cundgonae [AV na gond], tho 
mistress of Cnndide (2 syl ), in Voltaire's 
no\ cl called Candide Sterne spells it 
“Cunlgund’ 

Oun'mngliam (Archie), one of the 
archers of the Scotch guards at Plcssis 
les lours, m the pa; of Louis XI — Sir 
IV Scott, Quentin Buncard (time, Ed- 
ward IV ) 

Cu'no, the ranger, father of Agatha 
— ■'Weber, Dcr Jrcisc/uitz (1822) 

Cuno'belme, a king of the Sil'urCs, 
eon or 1 nsciov'nnu« and father of Came- 
theus Coins still exist bearing tho 
name ot “ Cunobeline,” and the word 
“Cainalodunum ” f Colchester], tho 
capital of his kingdom The Roman 
general between \ n 43 nnd 47 was 
Alibis Plautms, but in 47 Ostonus 
Scnpnln took Caractacus prisoner 

Some think Cunobeline is Shake- 
speare s “ C; liibeline," who reigned from 
i> c 8 to a n 27 , but C; mbelme s father 
HUS lenantius or 'lcnuartms, bis sons 
Guidc'riiis nnd An lr'agus, and the Roman 
general was Cams 1 ticms 

the courageous sons of our Cimobelln 
Bank under i lauUui sword. 

Dri) lor iolkolblon >111 (161 ) 

Cunstance or Constance (See 

Cl! 1 '! vncf ) 

Cupar Justice, hang first, nnd try 
afterwards (Same ns “Jcdbur; Jus- 
tice ") 

Cupid and Psycho [<ST iff], nn 
episode in lie Golden Ass of Apuluns 
J be allegory represents Cupid in lore 
with Tsiclie He wsited her e;cr} 
e; cuing, nnd left at sunrise, but strict!; 
enjoined her not to attempt to disco; cr 
who he was One night ctinosil; o;cr- 
enme her prudcneC, and going to look 
upon her lo;cr a drop of hot oil fell on 
his si milder, awoke him, nnd lie fled 
Is; ch£ now wandered in 6cnrch of tho 
lost one, hut was persecuted bj “Venus 
with relentless cruelt; Hn;ing buffered 
almost to the death, Cupid at length 
inarned her, and she bceamo immortnl 
Mrs Jighe has a poem on ttic subject, 
\V m Morris lias poetized (he same in 
Ins J-arlkly Pa> adisc ( “ Ma; ") , Lnfon- 
t unc has a poem called Psycntf, in imita- 
tion of the episode of Apiilcms, and 
Moiitrt lias draumti/cd the subject 

*** Womans ideal of lo.e must not 
be subject! it to ton strong a light, or it 
vill lle-t awn;, nnd tbc woman will suffer 


long j ears of torment At length truth 
will correct her exaggerated notions, and 
lo; e w ill reside with her for the rest of 
her life 

Cupid’s Jack -o’ -Lantern, the 
object of an affair of gallantrj Bob 
Acres sn; s 

Sir I hive followed Cupids Jack •<> lantern nnd find 
myself In a quagmire at last —Sheridan Tho SUtalt 

Cu’pidon (Jean) Count d’Orsn; 
was bo called bj lord Bvron (1798-1852) 
The count’s father was stjlcd Lc Beau 
d' Or say 

Cur'an, a courtier in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of King Lear (1C05) 

Cure de Mcudon, Rabelais, who 
was first a monk, then a leech, then 
prebendary of St Mniir, and lastly curd 
of Mcudon (148J-155J) 

Cu'no, a gentleman attending on the 
onke of 111} na — Shakespeare, Ticelfth 
Night (1G14) 

Curio So Akcnsidc calls Mr Pul- 
tenc;,nnd steles him “the betrn;cr of 
his country .’’alluding to the great states- 
man’s change of politics Curio was a 
young Romnn senator, at one tunc tho 
a; owed cnem; of C esnr, but subsequently 
of Lrcsar s part; , and one of the v ictims 
of the civil w nr 

Is this tho man In freedom s enuse approved 

The man so ^renl bo honoured so beloved 

This Curio hated now uml scorned l>v all 

Who fell hluisclf to work his country a fall ? 

Akcnsidc Ijlsile to Curio 

Curious Impertinent (The), a 
talc introduced b; Cen antes in his Bon 
Quixote Die “ impertinent” is an 
Italian genllemnn who is silly enough 
to make trial of his wifes fidelit; by 
persuading a friend to storm it if he 
can Of course bis fnend “ takes tlie 
fort,” and the fool is left to bewail his 
own folly — I’t I 1 ; 6 (1G05) 

Currer Bell, the rom de plume of 
Charlotte Bronte, author of Jane Byre 
[An] (1S1G-I8ua) 

Curtain Painted 1’nrrhnsn.s 
painted a curtain so wonderfully well 
thut t;en /cuxis the rnnl nmst, 
thought it was real, nnd bade him draw 
Ins draper; andc nnd show his picture 
The painting of Zeuxis was a buneb of 
grapes so true to nati rc that tue birds 
came to peck at tbc frmr Hie “cur- 
tain,” bowc;cr, gained the prize , for 
though the grape deecned the birds, 
the curtain aeccncd Zeuxis 
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Gurta'na, the sword of Edward the 
Con'fcsxor, which lud no point, find was 
therefore the emldem of merei Till the 
rugn of llenr\ ’ll the royal sword of 
LnglantLwas 10 called 

Put when Cumm not do tb» d'-ed 

\ on Lay the lo'iitle-sg wenpon by 
Aril to the Laws jow swout of J ijtfce fly 

The Uotd and the Panthi r U. (lCS^J. 

Ciut&'na or Courtam, the swo'rd 
of Ogier the Dane 

He {Ojler] drew Co irtata his rtrord out of Its sh^rth 
\Y Morris Earthly raradlte G34. 

Curt-Hose (2 syl ), Robert II dac 
do Normandie (1087-1 13 J) 

Cm t-Mantle, Henry IT of Eng- 
land (1 L33, 1154-1189) So called be- 
cause he wore the Anjou mantle, which 
was shorter than the robe worn h\ his 
predecessors 


happened that Alla at this same tune was 
at Rome on a pilgrimage, and encountered 
his wife, v, Hi5 returned with him to 
Northumberland and li\ed in pence and 
happiness the rest of her life — Chaucer, 
Canterbury Tales (“ The Sian of Law s 
Tale,” 1388) 

C istance, a ga\ and rich w idow , whom 
Ralph Roister Doister wishes to many, 
but he is w holla baffled in his scheme — 
Nicholas Udall,' Ralph Roister Roister 
(first English coined} , 1531) 

Cute (Alderman), a “ practical philo- 
sopher," resolved to put down c\ cr\ thing 
In Ins opinion “ e\er\ thing must be put 
dow n ” Stan ation must he put down, 
and so must suicide, sick mothers, babies, 
and po\ erty — C Dickens, 2 he Chimes 
(1844) 


Curtis, one of Pctruclno's servants 
— Shakespeare, Tammq of the Shew 
(1594) 

Cur'zon Street (London) So named 
after the ground-landlord, George Au- 
gustus Curzon, third viscount IIow e 

Cushla Maehree (Insh), “My 
heart's delight ” . 

Custance, daughter of the emperor 
of Rome, affianced to the sultan of Sy rm, 
jvho abjured his faith and consented to 
he baptized in order to marry her II is 
mother hated this apostnev, and at the 
wedding breakfast slew all the apostates 
csccpt the bnde Her she embarked in a 
ship, which was set ndnft, and in due 
lime reached the British shores, where 
Custance was rescued In the lord-con- 
stable of Northumberland, who took her 
home, and placed her under the care of 
1 is w ife Ilcrmegild Custance com cried 
both the constable and his wife A 
young knight wished to many her, hut 
she declined his suit, whereupon lie 
murdered Hermcgild, and then laid the 
olooda knife beside Custance, to make her 
suspected of the cn n« Kib» Alia ex- 
amined the case, and soon discovered the 
real tacts, w hereupon the knight was exe- 
cuted, and the king married Custance 
The queen-mother highlv disapproved of 
the match, and dunng the absence of her 
son in Scotland embarked Custance and 
her infant hoy m a ship, which was 
turned adrift After floating about for 
me a eats, it was taken in tow b\ a 
Roman fleet on its return from Sc rm, and 
Custance with her son Maurice became 
the guests of a Roman senator, It eo 


Cuthal, same as Utlial, one of the 
Orkney s 

Cuthbert (St ), a Scotch monk of 
the sixth century 

St Cuthh rt’s Reads, joints of the 
articulated stems of encrimtes, used for 
rosaries So called from the logeud that 
St Cuthbert sits at night on the rock m 
Holy Island, forging these “beads" 
T he opposite rod serv cs linn for am il 

On a rock or UndWnm 
Bt. Cuthbert aim. and toll to (rune 
The eta bom bcula tint bear Ms mine. 

Sir W Scott, Mannlon (lSf> 8 ) 

St Cuthbert’ s Static, a granite rock 
in Cumberland 

St CuthbtrVs U r c//, a spring of water 
close by St Cuthhcrt’s Stane 

Cuthbert Bede, the Rev Fdw 
Bradley, author of I odant Gtecn (18o7) 

Cutho na, daughter of Kumar, was 
betrothed to Conhith, youngest son of 
Morm, of Mora Not long before the 
espousals were to he celebrated, Toscnr 
came from Ireland, and was hospitabh 
entertained by Moral On the fourth da\* 
he saw Cuthom out hunting, and carried 
her off by force Being pursued In 
Lonlach, a fight ensued, m which both 
the young men fell, and Cutliona, after 

languishing for three dais, died also 

Ossnn, Conlath and Culhona 

son of Scmo, commander 
ot the Irish arnn, and regent dunng the 
mmonty of Unnu Ills wife was 
Brag cla, daughter of Sorglnn In Urn 

P° e . m . Cn , Cd J m ' lal ' n ms dc- 

fented bv bwaran king of I ochhn 
lixMndmma], and being ashamed to 
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meet Fingal, retired from the field gloomy 
and sad Tingal, hnung utterly defeated 
Swaran, incited Cntliullm to the ban- 
quet, and partinllv restored his depressed 
spirits In the third \cnr of Cormacs 
reign, Torlnth, son of Cnn'tela, rebelled 
Cnthullin gained a complete victor) oicr 
lum at the lake Lego, but was mortally 
wounded in the pursuit b\ a random 
arrow Cutbullin was succeeded by 
Lathos, but the toung king was soon 
dethroned be the rebel Cairbar, and 
murdered — Ossian, Tingal and The Death 
of Cuthuthn 

Cutler ( Sir John), a roealist, who 
died IC19, reduced to the utmost poierty 

Cutler tenants break nnd houses fall. 

For very usuit be could i oi l uUd n tialL 
Hb onl) daughter Id n stnn el's power 
for very want be could not pay n dower 
A few grey hairs IiU reverend teni|des crowned 
Tins rerj want that cold them for two pound 
Cutler and Brutus dyinj, both exclaim, 

\ frtue and \\ cnltli what nre ) e but a name * 

Pope Moral Laajt ill (1709) 

Output se {Moll), Man Frith, the 
heroine of Middleton s comcde called The 
Jioarmq Gnl (1011) She was a woman 
of masculine rigour, who not unfre- 
quently assumed man’s attire This 
notorious cut-purse once attacked general 
rnirfa\ on Hounslow He ith, hut w as 
arrested nnd sent to Newgate, she es- 
caped, howtier, by bribing the tumkei , 
nnd died of dropsy at the age of 7o 
Nathaniel Field introduces her in Ins 
drama called Amends for Ladies (1G18) 

Cuttle {Captain Edward), a great 
friend of Solomon Gills, ship’s instru- 
ment nmker Captain Cuttle had been a 
skipper, had a hook instead of n right 
hand, and alwa)s wore a \ery hard, 
glared hat He was in the habit of 
quoting, nnd desiring those to whom he 
spoke “to o\ cr haul the catechism till 
thc\ found it,” but, he added, “when 
found, make a note on ” The kind- 
hearted seaman was \er\ fond of 
Florence Dombey , nnd of Walter Ga) , 
whom he called “Wal’r” When Flo- 
rence left her fathers roof, captain 
Cuttle sheltered her at the Wooden 
Mid«hipinan One of his faxourito 
sentiments was “May we ncicr want a 
friend, or a bottle to gi\ e him ” — C 
Dickens, Dombey and Son (184G) 

(“When found, make a note of” is the 
motto of Notes and Quci ics ) 

Cyan'ean Hocks, the Syniplc’- 
gMes (which sec), so called from their 
deep greenish-blue colour 

l&ra are tho» lju't rods of trap of a ereealih bias 


coloured with copper and benco called (bo fyanean 
— Olivier 

Cyclades (3 s’/I ), some twenty 
islands so called from the classic legend 
that the\ circled round Delos when that 
island was rendered stationary by' the 
birth of Diana and Apollo 

Cyclic Poets, a senes of epic poets, 
who wrote continuations or additions to 
Ilomcr’B Iliad nnd Odyssey , they were 
called “Cyclic" because they confined 
themsehes to the cycle of the Trojan 
war 

Ag'ias wrote an epic on “ the return of 
the Greeks from Troy ” (n c 740) 
'Aiicti'xos wrote a continuation of the 
Iliad , describing the taking of Troy by 
the “ Wooden Horse,” nnd its confiagra 
t’on Tirgil has copied from this poet 
(n c 77G) 

Fl'gaxion wrote n continuation of the 
Odyssey It contains the ndientures of 
I eleg'onos in search of his father 
Ulysses When he reached Ith'aca, 
Ulysses nnd iclemnchos went against 
hnii, nnd Telegonos killed blisses with 
a spear which his mother Circfi had gi\ec 
him (n c r )G8) 

Lls'chPs, author of the Little Iliad, m 
four books, containing the fate of Ajax., 
the exploits of PhiloctCtfis, Neoptol'cmos, 
and blysses, nnd the final capture of 
Trot (n c 708) 

Si tsi'xos, “son-in-lnw" of Homer 
He w rote an introduction to the Iliad 

Cyclops Their names are Brontes, 
SterupCs, and Arges (See Sixrnmi, 
\ oy o ) 

Cyclops (The Holy) So Dry den, in the 
Masque of Albion and Albanius, Calls 
Richard Itumbold, an Englishman, the 
chief conspirator in the “ Ry chouse Plot ” 
lie had lost one eye, and was executed 

Cydip'pe (3 syl ), a ladv courted bv 
Acontms of Cea, but being unable to 
obtain her, he wrote on an apple, “I 
sw ear by Diana that Acontms sh U1 be my 
husband ” This apple was presented to 
the maiden, and being persuaded that she 
had written the words, though madier- 
tcntly, she consented to marry' Acontms 
for “ the oath’s sake ” 

Cydippe by a letter was betrayed 
M rit ou an npj le to Ih utivmry maid. 

Ovid. Art of Lore L 

Cyllaros, the horse of Pollux 
according to Virgil (GVorv/ in 00), but of 
Castor according to 0> id (Mctam xn 
408) It was coal-black, with white legs 
and tail, 
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Cj lle'mus, Mercury , so called from 
mount Cv lltne, m Arcadia, where he was^ 
born 

Cym'beline (3 stf ), mythical Ling 
cf Britain for thirtv-five vears He 
Legan to reign in the nineteenth tear of 
Augustus Casar His father was fennn- 
tius, who refused to pa\ the tribute to 
the Homans exacted of Cas=ibelan after 
Ins defeat In Julius Casar Cvmbeline 
married twice By his liret wife he had 
a daughter named Imogen, who married 
Pocthumus Leonutus II is second wife 
had a son named Cloten In a former 
husband — Shakespeare, Cymbchne (1605) 

Cymochles [Nt mGl' leez ], brother 
of Pirocb'IGs, son of Aerates, and hus- 
band of Acras'ia the enchantress He 
sets out against sir Guv on, but being 
ferried over Idle Lake, abandons him- 
self to self-indulgence, and is slam by 
king Arthur (canto 8) — Spenser, Faery 
Queen, ii 5, etc (lo90) 

Cymod'oee [A syl ) The mother of 
M irhnel is so called in bk n 12 of the 
leery Queen, but in bk m 4 she is 
spoken of as Cvmo’enfc “daughter of 
Norms” (2 sijl ) bv an earth-born father, 

1 the famous Dumnnn " 

Cymoent. (See Cymodoce ) 
Cym'ry, the M dsh 

The ehb always caned tl rimtlres CjTDty "tie 
literal m-nnlr.t; of which is alwn^tnes.” It is the 
time -coni as Cinjbri” They call their 

Cymrues," Le the prhnlJre longue " — E. U Unarm. 

Cynsegi'ros, brother of the poet 
yEsch) los 1\ hen die Persians, after 
the battle of JIaratlion, were pushing off 
from shore, Cymcgiros seized one of 
their ship3 with his right hand, which 
being lopped off, he grasped it with his 
left hand , this being cut off, he seized it 
with his teeth, and lost his life 

Aioiikal Bknpou, m an engage- 
ment with the French, near St Martha, 
in 1701, had his legs and thighs shivered 
into sp'inters 0 } chain-shot , but (sup- 
ported on a Toodcn frame) he remained 
on deck till Du Casse sheered off 

Ai wtYtiA, the Portuguese governor 
of India, had his legs and thighs shattered 
in a similar wav, and enured himself to 
be bound to the ship’s mast, that he might 
wave his sword to cheer on the com- 
oatants 

Jautt'., at the battle of Muta, car- 
ried the sacred banner of the prophet 
One hand being lopped off, he held it 
■With the other , this also bung cut off, he 


held it with his two stumps, and when at 
last bis head was cut off, he contrived to 
fall dead on the banner, which was thus 
detained till Abdallah had time to rereue 
it and hand it to khaled 

Cyne'tlia (3 syl ), eldest son of Cad- 
wallon (king of North Males) He w is 
an orphan, brought up bv his uncle Owen 
During his minontv, Owen and Cvnctha 
loved each other dearlv , hut when the 
orphan came of age and claimed his in- 
hcniance, Ins uncle burnt Ins eves out by 
exposing them to plates of hot brass 
Cvnctha and Ins son Cadwnllon accom- 
panied Madoc to North America, where 
the blind old man dud v hile Madoc was 
in M ales preparing for his second v ojage 
— Sonthev, Madoc , i 3 (1805) 

Codwallonls erat prirrnmis Jure Cjiiviha 
Proh pudorl hunc oculis patniai {irintrU Otras 
Tht Pentscr&la 

Cyme Tub (The), Diog'cnes, who 
lived in a tub, and was a cjme philo- 
sopher 

[17-ey] fe^ch their doctrines frcn lh* Cynic tuli 

Milton Corrns, 70S l C3* 

Cy'nosure (3 syl ), tl e pole-star 
The word meins “ the dog’s tail, and 13 
used to gigmfv ft guiding genius, or the 
okrerv ed of all nbrerv ers Cymwn'ra was 
an Id-ean nvmpli, one of the nurses of 
Aaas (1 syl ) 

Some gentle taper 

Tho a m-h cut rile, from the wicker ho a 
Of some tin) luibttnll rr vltll its 
H Ith thy Inns lerel etl rule of stream!**; 

And thou shall >>c uur alar of Arcady 
Or Tynan cynosure 

Milam Cortm Cl €34) 
TTtere prtnpn some Beauty Hr 
Tb*» cynosure o ntMilxvMrinseyta. 

SltUon. LjLlltjTo(lCZZ) - 

Cyn'tlua, the moon or Diana, who 
was born on mount Cvnthus, in Delos 
Apollo is called “ Cj ntinus ” 

v-r.lrMnp, In the nl„hL 

Eeaealb pnle Cynvbn > melindiolj-lldit. 

Falconer TAe ftoi^irrccJt. Ui • (1"50) 

Cyn'thia So Spenser, m Co'm Clout's 
Come Home Ayam, tails queen Lli/ahcth, 
“whose angels eve was Ins hfessole 
bliss, bis hearts eternal treasure Pn 
riucber, in The J'urple Island, m , 
also calls queen Elizabeth “Cvntlira” 

Her words v- ere Uke a stream of honey f t 

Her deed w*n? like creai cj uterr if rit-rgraf-es 
Her !>jLj wt-rc like Ixruiuof ihe momfnjr sun 
forth I k h»u Uin the wind nr* of 
Her lit* uere liVr Oit fumes of ffmihlneenio 
^TUIcti from a ru’ !eit cetuer f irtli loth rW 

Bpeitier to in Clout * O me Ujnw a -a/n {luOl) 

Ci/nth'ia, daughter of sir Paul Pliant, 
and daughtcr-m-iau oflulv Pliant She 
is m love with Melle font (2 s>jl ) Sir 
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Paul calls her “Thv" — TV - Congreve, 
The Double Dealer (1G94) 

Cyp'nan (A), a Ionian of loose 
mor lls , so called from the island C} prus, 
a chief seat of the w orship of Venus or 
C} p'rin 

Cyp’nan (Brother), a Dominican monk 
at the monnstcrv of Tlohrood — Sir W 
Scott, Fair Maid of Berth (time, Henrv 
IV ) 

Cyrena'ic Shell (The), the lyTe 
or strain of Cnlhm'nchos, a Greek poet of 
Alexandria, in Egv pt Six of his In mns 
in hexameter verse are still extant 

For )ou the Gyreoalc shell 
Behold 1 touv.li remlug 

\kemldc Hymn to the \ aiadt 

Cyr'ie (St ), the saint to whom 
sailors address themselves The St Elmo 
of the V clsh 

The weary mariners 
CiUed on St lyrics aid 

Southey J fadoc, 1 4(1605) 

Cyitts and Tom'yne Cvtus, 
after subduing the eastern parts of Asia, 
was defeated b\ Tomjris queen of the 
fllassage't c, in Scv thin Tonn ris cut off 
lus head, and threw it into a vessel tilled 
with human blood, saving, ns she did so, 
“2 here, drink tin fill " DnntC refers to 
this incident in his Purgatory, xn 
Cons) tier C)rm 

Jle who'-e huge pmver no mm might overthrow© 

Tmu rls qm*u with great dcaj Ite hath slone 
HI* bead 1l<meml>er -d fn in hi mniipled corps 
Herself *he c-v x Into a \e< el fnmghi 
Yt Ith t lotted » U urt of them tin Mt her forco 
Anti «1tl these words a Ju t rcwurU she tnnsht— 
Hiynlte m>ir tin r> 1) of thy desired ilnmOit 

T Bflcht itle A J tlrrour/ur M irtstraylci 
( Tlie Coinploynt ** 

Oytliere'a, Venus , so called from 
Cvlhc'ra (now Cerujo), a mountainous 
island of I aco'nin, noted for the worship 
of Aphrodite (or \ onus) The talc is 
that \ enus and Jinn, lnv mg formed an 
illicit affection for each other, were 
caught in a dclicntc net made b} Vulcan, 
nnd exposed to the ridicule of the court 
of 01} ui pus 

He the fate f tnn / titty) 

Of naked Mara ttlih Citium rlwlned 

Akcnside Hymn to the A aiadt 

Cyze'ms, the infamous daughter of 
Diomed, who killed cvcrv one that fell 
into her clutches, nnd compelled fathers 
to cat their own children 

Czar (Coisnr), n title first assumed in 
Russia bv Ivan HI , vviio, in M<2, mar- 
ried a princess of the imperial 11} ran,, ne 
1 ne He also introduced the double- 
licaded bl ick eagle of Itv 4 iintiuin as the 
national svmbol The official st}le of 
the It us«inn autocrat is Samodirjdz 


D 

D’Actmlia (Teresa), wmting-womnn 
to the countess of Glen illan —Sir \Y 
Scott, Antiquary (time, Geor B e III ) 

Daffodil When Pcrscph'one, tho 
daughter of Deme'ter, w as a little maiden, 
she wandered about the meadows of 
rnnn, in Sicil}, to gather white daltodils 
to wrenllic into her hair, nnd being tired 
she fell asleep Pluto, the god of (he 
infernal regions, carried her off to be- 
come his wife, and Ins touch turned the 
white flowers to a golden vcllow Some 
remained in her tresses till she reached 
the meadows of Acheron, and falling off 
there grew into the asphodel, with which 
the meadow b thenceforth abounded 

She stcpj*ed upon Sicilian gnsa. 

Demetcr b daughter Irvdi and fair 
A chlM ofHtht n radiant lass 
Am! pune-wmie us the morning air 
The dnirmiili were fair to s»-e 
The) nod Iwllljill) on the I<rt 
JPcrsephonM I crvephonA I 

Jenn Ingelow Per up) one 

Dagon, sixth in orderof tlielucrnrchv 
of hell (I) Satan, (2) Itocbebub, fj) 
Moloch, (■!) Cbenios, (>) Ilmtuniu/, (fi) 
Dagon Dagon was linlf nmn and half 
fish He was worshipped in Ashdod, 
Gath, Ascalon, 1 lirun, and Ga/a (the five 
chief cities of the Philistines) V hen 
the “ark” was placed m Ins temple, 
Dagon fell, nnd the palms of his hands 
w are broken off 

Is ext came 

Dtpon sen monster upward man* 

Ami dowmnnl foil 

Sill tun Parodist Lest I 4 S! etc. (1GG3) 

Dag'onet (Sir), lung Arthurs fool 
One dav sir Dagonct, with two squires, 
enrne to Cornwall, and as thov drew near 
a well sir Instram soused them all three 
m, and dripping wet made them mount 
their horses and ride off, amid the jeers 
of the spectators (pt 11 GO) 

Kins Arthur lo\cd sir D-iponct ftt-dng we 1 ! nnd mul# 
him knl„ht with lih own hinds nml at ever) (ourtn 
meni he unde king Arthur inugh — 6lrT Malory Llttory 
of l rlnce Arthur li IT" (14*0) 

Justice Shallow brags that he once 
personated sir Dngonet, while lie was a 
student nt Clements Inn — Shakespeare, 
2 Henry IV act n sc 2 (UAti) 

*** Tennvsnn deviates in this, os liO 
does in so nmnv other instances, from tho 
olu romance Die History =nv s that 
king Armor made Dagona knight “ with 
Ip, own hands,” hecaii'O lie “loved him 
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pasting vc-cll bill linmsiai *iv« d it 
sir Gaw un m'wlt him 11 ft wort -knight of 
Uie rio ind Table Tn* bat lean- 

V'tTt ' j I 

Dal’dah, Mahomet s fv, ounle while 
mule 

Dalgn, 1 1 ombard Iwrlot, who Inri to 
scduci eming Gcilho, but Goltho i- 'asnl 
In Ins friend Llfinnre — bir V. IM- 
a count, bo’il j ~ i (died 1* •’ c; ) 

Dalgmno (Lord -Vita T n of), n pro- 
fligate j turns noble t a i, son of Oe e»rl 
of Iltmtinglcn pit old Scrtdi riobh 
famllv) >*(,,'<1 stnl 03 halgamo u i!’i 
his sword nod is obliged to Mok relume 
in Akatta, lord lial r .''mos aillama 
To thy lath lit nntnnu oautes the di-ndi a- 
surc of km„ la ms nnd lie would lime 
bt.cn bam-' od if ho li id not marnod lit r 
Af'er tin-, lord DaIj;amo carries o,T tie 
wife tif io!m Qinrtie, the ship-owner, 
and is -'jot bi i aptfin C'«h |w pptr, tlic 
A1 atm t bulh —lair \V Scott, / tr/wu i 
(J A i,o/ (time, Janie? I ) 

Dalgetty (I/Jjiht), of Dn m- 
thwneku, fbo union of tlie ♦rlthdo with 
thepod tntic rtude it of Marc-iclial ( o!h\. e 
-Vs n s doitr of fortune, bo i? retawed in 
the -ct nee of tl e carl of Montn b 1 he 
inan|iu« of Argil! (leader of the parlm- 
i entara nnm) tntd to tamper with him 
in pro-on, b it Itimnid rt/pd him, throw 
him dot m, nnd then mrdc In-- e-ci[>c. 
Inching the maujuif in the dungeon 
After tic b-ttle, < lptrun Itnlgctti uru 
knighted This u JlittiiiWr ' is n pe- 
dant, icrr conceit'll, foil of itil r ,ar 
assurance, with ft food stock of world!? 
hnmileilf.o, n student of dtiimti, nnd n 
soldier u ho lets Ins sttord out t<> tho 
hi„lie c t bidder Hie clmrai ter h nngirml 
mid t'ell drawn — Sir \\ Scott, Arj.io/ 
of Vo ifrc e (time, Charles J ) 

It m» r I * r 4 ** r Ual It r ■* tr-i ml in t) * 
« \ i ’ot- t* a r ii e*il t '«*<'<> t ! ft* t) t » M it * 
»frt f *- J ot iKvVt e*tlj if l run lovl t~ 
rfr 43 

%* T he onpnnl of Un? chancier t as 
Munro, who wrote an account of the 
canto (u,na of that baud of Scotch olid 
1 tif-mb auxiliaries tn me inland of 
Su tnrmUndf ,m lbJO Munrot n«l,im*elf 
orm of the band Dugnld Output? laune 
of the best of Scott’s charnel' rs 

Dalton ( 1/ej ), Ii f ui < ’eke< pt r to the 
rtv Mr Staunton, of \\ illinphan rhe- 
tors — tur V ''cott, //nr; <jj thm\ 
(full' , tieorp I! ) 

Dalton (IhjwaJd), the hero of n noatl 
so called, bj J t, 1 ocklurt (lt<d2) 


Dnlroll (>>cvr>l Tl ir,m), tn tho 
rovnl nnnj of Llittrlrs II,— Sir IV, bcott. 

Oil Hvrtahtti (l.Md). 

Dnmnrcus of tho North Boira* 
fserai, c ijutnl of lto« it t, ta so called from 
it« pardon hl.t n«pect. trre 1 ! Wing Cteh- 
nhtro nnnghd with the 

Datno du Lnc, Vm unite le lot 
Tlie hko «< "cn la marehr tie in petite 
Ilntnipnc , ’’ “rn ci licit n-olt In 
dame mtult de bclla ma «ona et mo ,!l 
riche i " 

Dus (fa bv, S tdllc (2 t’f) U« r 
castle wiia si rrmt uled In nruit on wIiku 
n cd m thick n fop that no up could 
rec arro'< it Alcan ider the ftfi at 
nl.,-de a for'ni„ld with this fn\, \o be 
curnl of hi° wound", nnd 1 mg Ar*h r 
nna The n '•nf of their nnoiir (Thu i< 
not in arrordance with the p reral 
ie-ud* of this n ‘tt 1 btro. Stc At - 
Tilt i ) — / cri'jcn i 12 

Dntn'ian, nr, nice nttcnuitp on the 
Grand Master of the hm, ht* Jcnpiar 
— Sir \\ ^ro‘t, ft nn'fi (ti m , I'lchiml I } 

Dnmtot ti (Dr bij.'rt n 1‘adi -n 
quarS , who exhibit,' ** the c-c^ anted 
mirror ’to lad) horn ter and led a’ Itosh- 
mll The\ 'W 'hcruti tic cl I’ldeMnir 
tinira, f nnd liitidiht) of "ir }’ili!i,> 
lnrir,er — Sir V, Spolt, ,lt if Jfioa? >r ( ' e 
1/ riur {ttive, \\ lltinm 111 ) 

Datintt [b<~<h me], mn of Or, m nnd 
1 limrc (2 ii/l ), impr'iintt" nnd ■"!/- 
inlkd — Mtdiirc, lartutf, (ifti.l) 

Damn with rpint Prnifio 

I»ai it ii tr \v? **j{| rf»!l }•<-* 

At 3 mil) -<1*11 Tfjr * jr^i (-or 

Id}** /fUMfMAf 1 ' ttiert ^ l {1*311 

Damiio’nh tie people of l)a)m^o , - 
nit m, Ihnt i", C-ornuutl Dnoti, Oorrft- 
shtre, mid part of ‘'luuuvi ‘hire I 1 ,i 5 
n^ion, sms Hichnrtl of CiruiCi -t, r (//o' 
m 18) was much hiipienlcd b\ tin 
l’hn niuaii, (>reik, nnd (mllie mtrilianl", 
for the metals with which it nbourt'ul, 
mid pirticnlarh for its tin 

Vi Ijt t=tt> r T ff In* t on flhtl f-UlliClH JTi tt\I flrc, 

Tl C t Vl Dafimo: II L 

in t tfjra'lhn, t rJ 

Dnm'oclon p «>// ),ns\ coptmm, in the 
court of Jbunt ri« f/,c / hlr,of Sinrcti«e 
After cmoUiul the felmta of princes, 
Itiontains mid him he would j,im him 
capermntdiil proof thereof A< . ordtnph 
111 Imd tin courtier nrrni ed in rowil robes 
nnd seated rt n eiimpjii uh baminct, but 
outhead tttti ft sword ruspetidtd b) 



mxA\v 


stt m\Tr a\d BFATiiiu: 


rnme ilicr it err- doomed in li-iln 
pour water cvcrh'tm-K into «icu * 

lr nu jour drtrr t* ii.WT erj^Me 

TU* Di'aJ 1 c< a ***■ ^ 

Tw»r‘-K}fl. ri-JVteW 


to 

IL 


* # * The one who -sfeareJ her hu-dwoil 
was Hipcnunes'ra who^e In.* band 8 
mmo was l«vwtn« [Lm ■waj. 


Don’aw, the Gc-n an word for the 
Part uhc, u*ed In Milton m Ins /’rtrnJi . 
Li**, i S >3 (1Gb .) 

Dancing Chancellor (7/e), sir 
Omst'vher llat on, who aHru-.ed the 
a*ti ntinn of ipmcii 1 hxalitth li\ liU pr. to- 
fu’ ilanem^ tit a mm-aiis tshe took Imn 
i ito favour, and uieuc him Wh dino- 
reltor and knight of the Giner (dud 

*»* Mon* dc I wtin, the favourite of 
I oms \I\ , owed lus fortune to his 
^nee in dancing in the hin n n ijmilnlle 

Mu y rn't'- tJ_n rt>* m o*t! li t (mr t-r 

fT MpJa rsdl t > 9 v-%) ! •* ) h ni tx^ 1 ! Y 1 tc4 

1 —A. D-fftuF ~a luj t\* r~Y t 


Dancing "Wntei (7V), from the 
Punnn„ 1 ort‘k This w iter had tlie 
power of imparting \ ou'hful li«iut\ to 
tbo*e n ho u ul it- I'nmr ( hen, nidul 
hi a doie, obtained it for lmrUnr 

f f 1 <r * tbe t c* Vh • ar *rx rt i* « * <? X 
U U'V'U ct ivlw-*, t»vAr 4 t rto jxra £ ■w»a , r* % ! tit » 
r-'vi.-Ni Vimk-J C xntaU'j li Ky'- y / airy J\i fi 1 1 1 v 
Cr'b ralr>*a "'iC v '-} 


Dandies ( 77, c pnnrc of), Heau Dnra- 
ratl (ITTS-lStO) 

Danchn (Giw,r), n nch 1 rcncli 
tradesman, wno ranrnf* AngVIfyue, tht 
daughter of Mon- le liaron di Sot< tnuU, 
oad has the 11 privilrgc" of pacing oil 
the fmmh debt*, maintaining hts wihs 
noble piantr, nnd l*r ing snubbid on nil 
occasions to hi* hi arts conti nt lie 
inn • inth raid to him-elf, in Klf-nlml c, 
1 0 is rarer rvuln, tains l . re; xw'n, Octinjc 
]U idm 1 (“You haic no one to Idntne 
hut 1 our* If ’ on brought it on i our't If, 
Gtorgi Llmdin 1 '} 

To-, Inez i ro-u 1 3>, i to-h r«ir~” Duain! 
r si> Taoj « olu 1 *,te - punt, a >ii-r 

mlf a-M C«r t » M 1 . VUO it 

11 fl tu r ai o Ir/u 1 rt-v* ? 1H) III! * * r rui witli A 
0)1 > ai Mere lit trulnai 00 U r n 1 ^-ar II o 

rococo rt --I mj I Hr„««U r/r ; jrtrou /a oily 


*** Ihcre is no such phrase m 11)0 
coined! as Jh Tar iwihi.it is ahiais Voui 
l tifor touhi 

Dan'dolo f%nor), a friend tolnrio 
>n pr<»-|H ntj , hut who turns from Jinn 
t.hen ni disgrnre lie i vs 

, t ’l»tnjr 1 ui 

la tj ftaslri ol \rsQl nod to r (tod Ira: J 


o ni ur»rt iltruVarl raj 1 

lit r B «' ot n. rtf ’ 1 1 It' ' n- *, t ' J 
rroTtltij lor'ta n.1 > „ ,, . 

to-\n I't t , o IV fj tl 1 0 1 1 

Dano'lngli (i n l ), the rtwi 
count tea in ii lmli the l)ittc< Ki*t'‘d in 
1 s^lnnil.ii’ , 1 svex, Middle ex, huTolk, 
Norfolk, f lertR, Cumho , Mutip, I itK'dn, 
Niit-., llt'lu, Nor.h imp'on, J^koter- 
rlnre, 15mk- , Hi-h, mul *he iM tf- 
ntnri called NdiJiumlina — Jtrui'hl 
i run lc (jinnti d lt» >-’) 

D'tngcnu (j UT a 1 ), to jdai oa 
pond n 1 a id rt can's r* Vhilippi tie 
CrmriUoa, mar [ms do Paa^na (lhofc- 
17J'i) 

Dnn’f'crflcld (Ginhim), n luted avk- 
ir < in the “ lV'pi li l’lot, — Ntr A\ , 
Vott, /Vr - - ) il ( j !',r Jo* (ti re, Clnrhs 

I! i 

Dnnglo, n pcntleman kitten with l',o 
thiniri il tu-na, ujio fin un ' n tnrr"'^tf 
with imp) rtirunt i'ntiii nnlndiur It 
is -aul ih a Thu ii4* Van han, a plai - 
m rtj tit rf small repot amu, «w tie 
original of this character — hnerii3"ti, 

I ettifi (sec act ) !), (17i‘>} 

TlrUttrrf if 0 f tr* U tn •* 

! » f m tjpn n rn( It • J k *rt. \ l t 

II |Tx rj up tl t> l t -1 htrir-rUtll' t f » 

U u— J -f rti Art 

Dnn linseli, one of tin $mu who 
itntnot i know Uds t thecrrf'l xohn oi ” 
Minn tin priiiK-j) Jladoliri il lurrleep 
wa nrned totlickeil of j ruuet nut nrl- 
-ttunn Umt she mn,ht i u lorn, Pm! a vh 
tha igcd him rlf into a lira n ul bit Jur 
li,*, nt which Itndmm nwokc, rn \ the 
prince rh i ping hi !u r «ule, nnd nht r- 
a-ards l>ccime Ids \ ife — !r<r‘ m A j'!s 
(*• C lumrahaiiian mil j!adouin”). 

Daniel, ai n of M idoir Lcli’t, ft 
Wealth! link in pi inter Anouilh of the 
roftiit mould, whom 1 tin Mihh i utir- 
rus for hn iiioiu'i — lliLtims bonthen, 
Or\f>i u>o (li/'ti) 

Dan'nikclioraond, the 1’. rMim 
fioncKr, imntiiuud in T)imn(.ihU('dV 
n until i — bir M bcolt, Ai ;i c of Ucut- 
s tun (tmu, 1 diwird i\ ) 

Danlo and Bcntiico bmne ^ 
that Hi unsc, in Dutitt'h Ann i C. >/t- 
riidu , riurrli itrsonilKs faith, oilers 
thin! it u ml umniriir, nnd mu shi wns 
the ibii!_htfr of itu illu trims fiinuti of 
Porttiiin, Torn limn tin j».ct u,t< rkuncil 
ftpurili phtunu, nfftititm, blu< nni'ts 
the pmt nffrr In In- keen dra^od 
through the met lube Jvjihrt/, 
v Jtx>'';, and conducts him through pau- 
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disc Beatrice Portina'ri married Simon 
do Bardi, and died at the age of 24 , 
Dante. was a few months older 

Some pmcn» rw that Tiante meant Theology 
Jl) Dc itrlcc anil n »t n ml trc-J I 
littui tJiu a commentator* jdinitnsj 

1 vroJi Don Juan 1IL 11 (18^0) 

* t * Tlie poet married Gemma, of the 
powerful house of Donalt (See Lov i s ) 

Dante's Baud All the pictures of 
Dante u Inch 1 hn\c seen represent him 
without anj heard or hair on his face at 
all , hut in Durr/atori/, \\\i , Beatrice 
ants to him, “Raise thou tlij heard, and 
lo ! what sight shall do,” i c lift up 
jour face and look about ton, and he 
adds, “ No sooner lifted I nunc aspect up 
than mine e\cs [cncounta cd~\ Bea- 
trice ” 

Dnnton of tlie Covennes, 
Pierre Stguicr, prophet and preacher of 
Mngistav ols, in 1 ranee lie uas a leader 
amongst the Cnniitards 

Danveis (Citrates), an embrjo bar- 
rister of the Middle lemplc — C Selbv, 
Vie Unfinished Gentleman 

Daph'ne (2 syl ), daughter of SilCno 
and Mvms, and sister of Msn The 
favourite of Apollo while sojourning on 
earth in the character of a shepherd lad 
named “Pol” — Kane O’llnra, Adidas (a 
hurletta, 17G4) 

(In classic mvthologv DaphnC fled 
from the amorous god, and escaped bj 
being changed into a laurel ) 

Dapll'ms, a beautiful Sicilian shep- 
herd, the inventor of bucolic poctrv He 
was a son of Mcrcurj , and friend both of 
Pan and of Apolltf 

Daph'ms, the modest shepherd 
Tlili Is that modest shepherd lie 
Tim! only dnre salute hut i ecr could bo 
Uroiichl to LL a miy hold dLcourse or ting, 

W hM*r or boldly nsk 

John Fletcher The faithful Shejthcrdas L 3 (1G10) 

Daph'ms and Chlo'e, a prosc- 
pastoril love storj m Greek, b> I ongos 
t (a Bv/antine), not until e the tale of 
The Gentle Shepherd, bj Allan Ramsav 
Gessncr has also imitated the Greek 
romance in lus idv 11 called Daphnis 
In this love storv Longos snjs he v\ns 
hunting in I csbos, and saw in a grove 
consecrated to tile nvmphs a beautiful 
picture of children o\poscd, lovers 
plighting their faith, and tlie incursions 
of jnrites, which he now c\pres-es and 
dedicates to Pan, Ounid, and the n\ mphs 
Daphnis, o[ course, is the lover of Gliloe 

(Probnblv this Greek pastoral story 


miggested to St Pierre his storv of 1'aul 
and 1 irijtma Gnj has a poem entitled 
Daphnis and Chloa ) 

Dapper, a lowers clerk, who uent 
to Subtle “the alchemist, ' to bo sup- 
plied with “a familiar" to make him 
wan m horse-racing, cards, and nil games 
of chance Dapper is told to prep ire 
himself for an interview vvitli the fairv 
queen bv taking “three drops of vinegar 
in at the nose, two at the mouth, and 
one at cither tar,” “to erv hum thnee 
and buzz ns often " — Ben Jonson, The 
Alchemist (1GI0) 

Dapple, the donl ej ridden In Snncho 
Pniun, in CervnntCs’ romance’ of Den 
Quixote (1G03-1G15) 

Darby and Joan Dus hallnd, 
called The Happy Old Couple, is printed 
in the Gentleman's Maya., no, \ 153 

(March, 17 k>) It is also in Plumptre’s 
Culh.Lt ion of Sonys, 152 (Cnmb 1 805), 
with the music " I lie words are some- 
times attributed to Prior, and the first 
line favours tlie notion “Dear Ch/cc, 
while thus bevond measure, ” onlj Prior 
alwnvs spells Cl toe without “h ” 

Darbj and Joan are an old-fashioned, 
loving couple, vvhollj averse to change 
of anv sort It is gcncralh snul that 
Ilcnrv \\ oodfnll was the author of the 
ballad, mid that the originals were John 
Dirbv (printer, of Bartholomew Close, 
who died 17o0) and his wife Joan 
■\\oodfall served his apprenticeship with 
John Darbj 

You nki) Iw n Darbr f J Ir llardca*tle\ but HI bo no 
Joan I promlsejoti ” — Goldsmith She Moot* to Conquer 
L 1 

Dai du-Le'na, the daughter of Tol- 
dnth general of the T r-bolg or Belga; 
settled in the south of Ireland 11 hen 
Foldnth fell in battle, 

HIs soul rushed to tho rale of Mono, lo Dirdu torn t 
dream bj Ddruthuj stream w ere ehc sit. j t, h turning 
from the clive of hliuK Her bow (3 near the mnfd 
unstnmg. Clotbnl In tbo beauty of jouth the love 
of heroes lay Hark bcmlln 0 from the wood her 
wounded father seemed to come He appeared at time* 
then hid himself In mist 1 ur ting Into tears ehc nnw 
She knew that the chief wts Ion Thou n*crt tho 

List of h!s race 0 blue eyed Dordu Lena 1 — Oisian 
Tcmora t 

Dare ITummumhtl a me ahenum esse 
puto — Terence 

I dare do nil that may become a man 
ho dares do more b none 

Bhakesjieare Macbeth net L sc. 7(1^) 

Dargo, the spear of Ossian son of 
Tingal — Osstan, Calthon and Cohmd 

Dar'gonet “tlie Tail,” son of As- 


darius and ms irons l 
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tolphp, and brother of Pnmdmc In the 
light provoked bv Osw aid against duke 
Gondibert, which was decided bj four 
combatants against four, Dargonet was 
slain bj Hugo the Little Dargonet and 
bis brother were ri\nls for the lose of 
I aura —Sir Wm Daienant, Gondibeit , 
i (died 1GG8) 

Dan'us and. Hia Hoise The 
seven candidates for the throne of Persia 
agreed that lie should be king whose 
horse neighed first As the horse of 
Darius was the first to neigh, Darius was 
proclaimed king 

Tlia brave Scythian 

TVhn found more sweetness in his hone s neighing 

Titan all the I hryglan Dorian Ljdhn rising. 

Lord Brooke 

(All the south of Russia and west of 
Asia was called Scv thia ) 

Darlemont, guardian and maternal 
uncle of Julio of JIarancour, formerly a 
merchant He takes possession of the 
inheritance of his ward hi foul means, 
but is proud U9 Lucifer, suspicious, ex- 
acting, and tyrannical Li erj one fears 
him, no one-loies him — Thom Uol- 
croft, Deaf and Dumb (1785) 

Darling (Grace), daughter of William 
Darling, lighthouse-keeper on Longstoue, 
one of the Faroe Islands On the morn- 
ing of September 7, 1888, Grice and her 
father saicd nine of the crew of the 
Forfa> shn c steamer, wrecked among the 
Fame Blands opposite Bamboiough 
Castle (1815-1842) b 

Darnay ( Chailcs ), the lover and 
afterwards the husband of I ucic Mn- 
nette He bore a strong likeness to 

dnc\ CiTton, find tyhs a noble cbnx'ictcr, 
worttii of Lucie His real name was 
1 \ re monde — C Dickens, A Talc of Two 
Cities (1S,jD) J 

Darnel (Am cha), a character m 
Smollett s tioi C 1 entitled The Adventures 
of bir Lauimclot Greaves (17G0) 

the amant of Charlotte 
7 he Ili/porrit t, b\ Isaac 
In Molicrc’s comcdv of 
lotte is called “Manane.” 
s “ Vnlere ” 


armv at the death of Cuthullin, and for 
a time upheld the tottering throne But 
the rebel grew stronger and stronger, 
nnd at length found means to murder 
the voung king, whereupon the army 
under Nathos-descrted Nathos was now 
obliged to quit Ireland, and Dar-Thnla 
fled with him A storm drove the vessel 
back to Ulster, where Cairhar was en- 
camped, and Nathos, with his two 
brothers, being overpowered by numbers, 
fell Dar-Thula w as arrnv cd ns a > oung 
warrior, but when her lover was" slain 
“her shield fell from her arm, her 
breast of snow appeared, but it was 
stained with blood An arrow was fixed 
xn her side,” nnd her djmg blond was 
mingled with tbnt of the three brothers 
— Ossian, Dar-Thula (founded on the 
storv of “Dcirdri,” x Trans of the 
Gaelic Soc ) 

Dar'tle (Rosa), companion of Mrs 
Stccrforth She loved Mrs Stecrforth’s 
son, but her lov e was not reciprocated 
Miss Dartle is a vindictive woman, noted 
for a scar on her lip, which told tales 
w hen her temper was aroused 1 his scar 
was from a wound given bv vonng Steer- 
fortb, w ho struck her on the lip w hen .a 
bov — C Dickens, David Copperficld 
(184<>) J 

Darwin’s Missing Link, the 
link between the monkey nnd man 
According to Darwin, the present host 
of animal life begin from a few elemental 
forms, winch developed, and bj n aural 
selection propagated certain tvpes of 
animals, while others less suited to the 
bittieof life died put Thus, beginning 
with the larvn of ascidmns (a marine 
mollusc), we get by development to fish 
low 1} organized (as the lmcelet), thence 
to ganoids nnd other fish, then to amphi- 
bians 1 rom amphibians we get to birds 
and reptiles, and thence to mammals, 
among which comes the monkev , betw een 
which and man is a Missing Link 

_ Hon Tom), cousm of 

iallv-ho The rambles and adventures 
of these two blades are related bv Ihcrco 
Lgan (1821-1822) 


Damley, 
[Lambert], in 
lhckerstatl 
Tartuffc, Char 
nud Damlev i 


( Dar'-Thula, daughter of Colla, and 
fairest of Lrm s maidens ” She fell in 
love with Nathos, one of the three sons 
of Usnoth lord of Etlm (in Argvllshire) 
Cairuar, the rebel, was also in love with 
her. bin his suit was rejected Nathos 
was made commander of king Cormac’s 


D Asumar (Count), an old Nestor, 
who fancied nothing was so good as when 
be was a j oung man 

j I *« no men iioirnilapi comparable to th™ 
I knew heretofore and Uie tournaments are VS? 
lormcd with bait the map, ficenre as when I »a a Sotos 
soll, e fine peaches rental »„ ho 
In ln> " me ll,e INoches were much fanrer 
Uun 11. ej nr- aunt cut, nature de- 0 eueratci" ler, Uj 
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"At that rata.** sitd hh comj nnion nailing the 
penrhos of Alums time must lime bent vromlcTlnUy 
larse Ltx^e. Oil Him tv 7 (1”.4) 


Daughter ( The ), a drama bj S 
Knowles (183G) Marian, “daughter” 
of Robert, once a wrec! er, was betrothed 
to bdwnrd, a 6aiIor, nho went on bis last 
vov age, and intended then to marrj her 
During his absence a storm at sea arose, 
a bodv uas washed ashore, and Robert 
went down to plunder it Mnnan uent 
to look for her father and prevent lua 
robbing those unshed ashore bj the 
wnvc«, when she saw in the dusk some 
one stab a w recked bodj 1 1 v. as Hindi 
Korns, but she thought it was her father 
Robert being taken up, Marian gave 
witness against him, and he was con- 
demned to death Korns said he would 
snie her father if she would marrj him, 
and to this she consented , but on the 
wedding daj Edward returned Korns 
was taken up for murder, and Marian 
was sa\ cd 

Daughtei with Hei Murdered 
Father’s Head Margaret Roper, 
daughter of sir 1 homes More, obtained 
pmateh the head of her father, which 
had been exposed on London Bridge, 
enclosed it in n casket, and at death was 
buried with the casket in her arms 
rennjson 6ajs— 

Morn brondened on the borders of the dark 
r Tro l saw her nho clasp d In her Lost trance 
£_ Her murdered father d held 

The head of the young carl of Dcrvvent- 
water was exposed on Temple Bar m 
171G Ills wife drove in a cart under 
the arch, and a man, hired for the pur- 
pose, threw the young earl’s head into 
the cart, that it might be decentlj buried 
— Sir Bernard Burke 

Mdlle do Sombreuil, daughter of the 
comte de Sombreuil, insisted on sharing 
her father's prison during the “ Reign of 
Terror," and in accompanj mg him to the 
guillotine 

Dauphin (Lc Stand ), Louis due de 
Bourgogne, eldest son of Louis XIV , 
for whom was published the Delphm 
Classes (1GG1-17U) 

Daupfon (Lc Pchi), son of the “ Grand 
Dauphin” (1032-1712) 

Daura, daughter of Araiin She 
was betrothed to Artnnr, son of Armnrt, 
Erath a rn al loi er hnv mg been rejected 
by her One day, disguised as an old 
grej -beard, Erath told Daura that he 
was sent to conduct her to Arnmr, wht 


was waiting for her Without -the 
slightest suspinon, she followed her 
guide, who took her to a rock m the 
midst of the sen, and there left her 
Her brother Annrinl, returning from the 
chase, saw Eratb on tlio shore, and 
bound him to an oak , then pushing off 
the boat, went to fetch back Ins sister 
At this crisis Armar omc up, and dis- 
charged his arrow nt Frath , but the 
arrow struck Anndnl, and killed him 
“The boat broke m twain," and Arnmr 
pliinged into the sen. to rescue his be- 
trothed , but a “ sudden blast from the 
hills struck him, and he sank to rise no 
more ” Daura was rescued b\ her father, 
but Bhe haunted the shore all night in a 
drenching ram Next dnv “her voice 
grew verj feeble, it died awav , and, 
spent with grief, she expired " — Ossian, 
Songs of Selma 

Davenant {Lord), a bigamist One 
wife was Marmnno Dormer, whom he 
forsook m three months It was given 
out that he was dead, and Marianne 
in time married lord Davcnant's son 
His other wife was Louisa Travers, who 
was engaged to captain Dormer, hut 
was told that the captain was faithless 
and had marned another V hen the 
villnmv of Ins lordship could be no longer 
concealed, be destroved himself 

Lady Davenant, one of the two wives 
of lord Davenant She was “a faultless 
wife,” with beaut} to attract affection, 
and ev crj w omnnlj grace 

Charles Davenant, n son of lord Davo- 
nnnt, who marned Marianne Dormer, his 
father's w ife — Cumberland, The Mys- 
terious Husband (1783) 

Davenant (Will), n supposed descend- 
ant from Shakespeare, and Wildrnke's 
friend — Sir W Scott, Woodstock (time, 
the Commonw ealth) 

David, in Drv den’s satire of Absalom 
and Achdoplicl, is meant for Charles II 
As David’s beloved son Absalom rebelled 
against him, so the duke of Monmouth 
rebelled against his father Charles II 
As Aclutopbcl was a traitorous counsellor 
to David, sa was the carl of Shaftcsburj 
to Cbarlr II As lhisbni outwitted 
Acbitoph I, so 11} de (duke of Rochestv-r) 
outw itted the earl of Shaftcsburv , etc , 
etc 


umugdh and AcAitophel L (IIrU). 
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Dtmd y king of North Males, eldest 
son of Owen, b\ his second w ife On cn 
died in IIOO' David imrned Emma 
Plantagcnet, n Saxon pnneess He slew 
his brother Hoe! and his half-brother 
Yorvverth (son of Onen bv his first wife), 
•olio bad been set aside from the succes- 
sion in consequence of a blemish in the 
face lie also imprisoned his brother 
Kodn, and drove others into exile 
Mndnc, one of his brothers, went to 
America, and established there a Welsh 
colon} — Southc}, Madac (1805) 

Daud (St ), son of Xantus pnnee of 
Cereticu { Caraujanslure ) and the nun Ma- 
leana He vs ns the uncle of king Arthur 

St David first embraced the ascetic life 
in the Isle of Wight, but subsequent!;, 
removed to Mencvin, m Pembrol eshire, 
where he founded twelve convents In 
577 the archbishop of Caerlcon resigned 
his see to hnn, and St David removed 
the scat of it to Mcncv in, vv Inch v\ as sub- 
scquentlv called St David’s, and became 
the metropolis of Wales fie died at the 
age of 14b, in the jear 642 The waters 
of Bath “owe their warmth nnd salutnrv 
qualities to the benediction of this saint ” 
Drajton sajs lie lived in the vallcj of 
Enins (2 syl ), between the lulls of 
Hattenll, in Monmouthshire 

Here In nn ngaJ ct]J irltl i moj nnd fry grown 

In wlrtdi not to ibis day Oic tun Intli ever rtione 

That reverend British faint In zealous ngca jail* 

To contemplation lived. 

TotjoUtlon lv (1012) 

St David's Day, March 1 The leek 
worn bj Welshmen on this day is in 
memory of a complete victor} obtained 
h} them over the Saxons (March 1, 640 ) 
This victor} is ascribed “to the prn}crs 
of St Dav id," nnd his judicious adoption 
of a leek in the cap, that the Britons 
might rendilj recognize each other The 
Saxons, having no badge not unfre- 
quent)} turned their swords against their 
own supporters 

David and J onatkan, inseparable 
friends The allusion is to David the 
psalmist and Jonathan the son of Saul 
David’s lamentation at tho death of 
Jonathan ■was never surpassed in pathos 
and beauty —2 Samuel 1 19-27 

Davie Debet, debt 

tnnioot In thv hall 
lill fiebei In lh> jcirlor stand 1 
antf bMitlii{eJnelcoiiie In tblnc own decor 
U Gascolpic itujnum 1 cctljal etc (dl«l 1770) 

Davie of Stenhouse, a friend of 
Hobbie I'lhotfc —Sir W Scott, The Mac! 
1'iMrf (time, Annd) 


I DAWSON 

Davies (John), nn old fisherman 
emploved b} Joshua Geddes the quakcr 
—Sir W ' Scott, Picdyauntlct (time, 
George III ), 

Da'vus, a plain, uncouth servitor, 
a common name for a slave in Greek and 
Eomnn pH} a, ns in the Andrta of 
Terence 

His fnco made of brio like a vice In a panic 
Jlisgcsttirt JJAe I Ihvws vrljom Terence dot?) nvnc 

T Tu-ser //re I/nmlrnl I olvtt o/ Qo(<l 
//iwthtrufrif Uv (15 j7) 

Darns sum s non (D'dipus I am n 
homch man, nnd do not understand 
hints, innuendoes, and riddles, like (Ldi- 
pus Ckdipus was the Theban who 
expounded the nddlc of the Sphinx, that 
ptt/zlcd all hiscountrvmcn Davuswa3 
the stock name of n servant or slave in 
Latin comedies The proverb is used b} 
Terence, Audi la, 1, 2, 23 

Davy, the vnrlct of justice Shnllow, 
uho so identifies himself with his master 
that he considers htm«clf half host half 
vnrlct Thus when he seats Bardolpli 
and Page at table, lie tells them they 
must take “his” good will" for their 
assurance of welcome — Shakespeare, 2 
llcnuj IV (1598) 

Daw (Sir Daud), a rich, tlundcr- 
headed baronet of Monmouthshire, with- 
out wit, words, or worth, but believing 
himself somebod}, nnd fnneving Himself 
n sharp fellow, because his servants laugh 
at his good bav ings, nnd Ins mother calls 
linn a wag bir David n.ijs his suit to 
Miss [1 nuh] Tempest, but ns the affec- 
tions of the voung ladv arc fixed on 
Henry VI oodv die, the baron goes to the 
wall — Cumberland, The Wheel of lor- 
tnnc(1779) 

Dawfycl, “the one-eyed” freebooter 
chief— Sir W Scott, 'The Betrothed 
(time, Ilcnrv II ) 

Dawkins ( Jacl ), known b> the 
sobriquet of the “Artful Dodger” lie 
is one of I'agin’s tools Jack Dawkins is 
a }oung seump of unmitigated villain}, 
nnd full of artifices, but of n cheer}, 
buo}nnt temper — C Dickens, Oliver 
linsl, vin (1837) 

Dawson (Bully), a London sharper, 
hull} , nnd debauchee of the sev cntecuth 
centnrv — Sec Spectator, No 2 

Cull, Durson Klclotl b,- half die town nrnl halt tho 
town kicked by Bull) Dawson — Charles Latnb 

Dawson (Jemmy) Captain lames Daw- 
son was one of the eight ofiicers belong- 
ing to the Manchester volunteers in the 
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service of Clmrles Tldward, Hie xoung 
pretender lie wns n xen mumble 
) oung man, engaged to n x oung lndx of 
fninilv and fortune, xxlio vent in her 
carnage to xutnoss his e\ccution for 
treason I\ hen the body lx as drnxi n, i c 
embow died, and the licart throw n into tlio 
lire, she exclaimed, “James Dawson 1 ” 
and expired Shcnstone has inn do this 
the subject of a tragic ballad 

\ wins Pnwson tens a pillant mitlj 
A brighter iietir trod the | min 
And u-ell lie Io\ etl one ch:in»h»K mold 
Autl dearly was he Imcd npiin 

fiheiiitune Jemmy Daicson 

Dawson ( P/iccbc ), “ the pride of Lam- 
tins Tnir," courted b\ all the smartest 
xoung men of the ullage, but caught 
“hi the sparkling eies” and ardent 
xxords of a tailor rim.be had bi liini a 
child before marriage, and after marriage 
lie turned a “ captious t\ rant and a nmsi 
sot ” Poor Phoebe drooped, “ pinched 
uere her looks, ns one nho pined for 
bread,” and in iinnt and sickness she 
s mk into an carh tomb 

'J his sketch is one of the best in Crnbbc s 
Pit) ish l/u/tstcr (1807) 

Day (Justice), a pitiable lien-pecked 
husband, who nlwnxs addresses his mfe 
as “ duck” or “ duckic ” 

Mis Dai/, Mite of the “justice,” full 
of i algar (lignite, oecrbeanna, ami lrud 
She was formerh the kitclnn-mnid of 
her husband s father , but being rawed 
from the kitchen to the parlour, became 
mi lade paramount 

hi the cnincdi from iihich this farce is 
taken, “ Mi's Dae "ins the kitchen-maid 
in the fain i h of colonel Careless, and 
iient b\ the name of Gi'Iian in her 
c\il*ed state she insisted on being ad- 
dressed ns “lour honour” or “lour 
lad\ ship ” 

i " 1 '*i Mrs- Dij * 

i tij droning 

, n the ttiudry 

Inbillmeiits mid iul£nr iiuumcn of an old hypocritical 
city » xetu— -Thumis Dailcs. 

Abel Day, a puritanical png, Mho can 
do nothing without Ob ldmli This 
“ downright ass’ (act i 1) aspires to the 
hand of the heiress Arabella —1 Knight, 
Tht Honest 1 lucres 

This farce is a mere rCjiaufftf of The 
Committee, a comedi hy the Hon sir 
It Howard (1070) T lie names of “Dav," 
"Obadmh,” and “Arabella” are the 
same 

Day (Fu quhat d), the absentee from 
the cbm Chattan rnnkB at the conflict — 


Sir W Scott, Fair Maid of Pa th (tunc, 
Ilcnrj IV ) 

Day of the Balnearies, May 12, 
I ibb, when llenn de Guise returned to 
Paris m defiance of the kings order 
The king sent for Ins Swiss guards, and 
tiic Parisians tore up the pinunonts, 
threw cl nins across the streets, and piled 
up barrels filled with earth and stones, 
behind which the\ shot down the Swiss 
ns tlicj paraded the streets Die king 
begged the duke to put an end to the coni 
fiict, and fled 

Another Jour nr c des Barricades was 
August 27, 1G88, the commencement of 
the 1 rondo w ar 

Another was Juno 27, 1830, the first 
da% of the grand semam which dro\e 
Charles \ from the throne 

Another was 1 ebrunrj 21, 1818, when 
Afire, archbishop of Paris, was shot m 
his attempt to quell the insurrection 

Another wns December 2, 18 »1, the 
dni of the coup ddtal, when Loins 
Napoleon made his appeal to the people 
for re-election to the prcsidcncx for ten 
xears 

Day of the Coinsaclts ( Joumdit 
dis /mines), Innnnrx d,TVH, when some 
of the pirti/.ans of Henri II , disguised 
as millers, attempted to get possession of 
the bnrricr de St llonorc (Paris), with 
the new of making thomsehes masters 
of the cit\ In this they failed 

Day of tho Dupes, Noicmbcr 11, 
lbJO 'Ihe dupes were JUnric de Mcdicis, 
Anne of Austria, and Caston due d Or- 
Inns, who were outwitted b\ cardinal 
Lichclicti Die jilotters had induced 
Loins \ III to dismiss his obnoxious 
minister, whereupon the cardinal went 
at once to resign the seals of nlhce , tho 
1 mg repented, re-established the cardinal, 
and he became more powerful than c\cr 

Days Recurrent m the Lives 
of Great Men 

Buchi t 1 uesdni w ns Ilccl ct’s dax 
He was born on a Ttiesdax, and on a 
Tuesdnv wns assassinated He wns 
baptized on a 1 uesdnj , took his flight 
from Northampton on a luesdax, with- 
drew to 1 ranee on a lucsdax, had 
his xision of mart! rdom on a 'luesdax, 
returned to I ngland on a iuesdax, his 
both was remoied from the cn pt to the 
shrine on a luesdax, and on Iuc s da\ 
(April 13, 187o) cardinal Manning conse- 
crated the new church dedicated to St, 
Thomas a Bcckct. 
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Gf.omw ell's day was September 3 
On September 3, IGdO, be won the battle 
of Dunbar , on September 8, IG51, he 
w on the battle of Worcester , on Septem- 
ber 3, JGo8, be died 

11 vnot us dnv was October 14 It was 
Ins birthday, and also the dnv of hts 
death V> ilbam the Conqueror nos born 
on the same day, and, oaOctobcil4, 1006, 
w on England by conquest 

N m'ollov s dav was August 15, his 
birthday , but his “lucky” day, like 
that of his nephew, Napoleon III, was 
the 2nd of the month He was made 
consul for life on August 2, 1802 , was 
crowned December 2, 1804 , won his 
greatest battle, tint of Austerlitr, for 
which he obtained the title of “Great," 
December 2, lfcOo, married the arch- 
duchess of Austria April 2, 1S10 , etc 

Nai oli oa 111 The coup d'etat was 
December 2, 1851 Lotus Napoleon was 
made emperor December 2, lfeo2, he 
opened, atSaarbrilch, tbe Tranco-Gcrman 
war August 2, 1870 , and surrendered lus 
sword to William of Prussia, September 2, 
1870 1 

Dazzle, m London Assurance, by 
D Boucicanlt ’ J 

. 't«Ir c,r SinnVcT- act UiermdreJ “ 

oat or the Hit of sctiiis j.laji 

De Bourgo (William), brother of the 
ear) of Lister and commander of the 
English forces that defeated Pehm 
0 Connor (1315) at Athunree, jn Con- 
naught 

Cainjiben, CTConnor't Oitld 

De Courcy, in a romance called 
I V omen, by the Rei C R JIatunn An 
irishman, made up of contradictions and 
improbabilities He is in love with 
Zaira, a brilliant Ilalmn, and nl=o with 
her unknown daughter, called I \a Went- 
worth, a model of pnnty Roth women 
are blighted by his inconstancy E\ a 
dies, but Zaira lues to see De Courci 
pensh of rcmo-sc (1822) 

ps-fd, a noble, staid gentleman 
newlj lighted from his tnnefs, bother 
of Onana, who “chases” Jli'rabel “the 
" i ^ 00 v> an ^ catches him — Beaumont 
tnd rietcher, The Wild-goose Chase (1G52) 

De L’Bpee (Abhd). Seeing a deaf and 

Pam h ad aband ? ncd in th ® streets of 
!“?*» " c «scues him, and bnng 3 him un 
^der the name of Theodore The found- 


ling turns out to be Julio count of Har^ 
ancour 

la rojr opinion trho Is the greaie«t cpiIus that 
France has ere- f nvJuc^I *• Science irooW decide for 
1) Alembert, and Nature fwou/t/) w Fnffon W it :vn4 
T*.^eIffyaWI|rescnt Voltaire and sentiment ple-al for 
Kou .scan but Genius mid Iluaiauiti cry out for De 
rE]*£c and fj f m I call the best and grates! or human 
era tuxes."—' Tb. Holeroft, The D&tf and DumL ill ; 
O'&j) 

De Profandis (“out of the 
depths ”), the first two words of 
Psalm cv\x in the Roman Catholic 
Liturga, sung when the dead are com- 
mitted to the gray c 


"Uni Ctrl 

De Valmont (Count), father of 
Tlonan and uncle of Geraldine During 
his absence in the wars, lie left his kins- 
man, the baron Longnculle, guardian of 
his cattle , but under the hope of coming 
into the property, the baron <=et fire to the 
castle, intending thereby to kill the wife 
and her intent bin \\ hen De A nlmimt 
returned and kneiv* his losses, he became 
a yy ay yy ard recluse, querulous, desprndent, 
frantic at times, and at times most melan- 
choly Hcadopted an infant “ found in a 
forest,” yrho turned out to he his son JIis 
wife was ultimately found, and the m 1- 
ni ,^r Lod £ uc ' die was brought to light 
— n Dimond, The Foundling of the Purest 

'if®? .. P* l3)n, oi US" 1 bars KiinM’Td In flfti four 
01 *"*& 

i an<d Dumb (The), a comedy 

ba Thomas Holcroft “The deaf and 
dumb boy is Julio count of Ilnmnconr, 
a yvard of M Darlemont, y ho, in order to 
got possession of his wards property 
abandons him when y«y young* in the 
streets of Pans Here he is rescued by 
the abbd De 1’Epec, who bnngs him up 
under tbc name of Theodore. The bov 
being recognized by his old nurse anil 
others, Darlemont confesses his crime, 
and Julio is restored to his rank and 

Ss?sr u<,, “ oEt ’ 

fbS e t n S U Patock W, d °na~ 

tuan btttft, v,ho a\ 'is appointed to the 

deanco in 1713, and retained it till his 
death (1G07-1745) 

nf -^ aar ! s (Douce Dane), the cowherd 
at Edinburgh, noted for his religious 
peculiarities, his magnanimity m affec- 
tion, and his eccentricities 

J^™***’*"", B«c= Dai ic a 

Jcamc Deans, daughter of Douce Dane 
Deans, by lus first wife. She marnes 
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Reuben Rutlcr, tlie prcsbvterian minister 
Jennie Duin^ is a nmrlel of good suntc, 
strong aiUction, resolution, and dis- 
interestedness Ilei jmimev from Edin- 
burgh to London is ns interesting as that 
of LhznhUh from Siberia to Moscow , or 
of Bun} an s pilgrim 

LJJic [ Luphemia ] Deans, daughter of 
Douce Dav ic Deans, by his second w ife 
She is botrn}ed b} George [after- 
wards sir George} Staunton (called 
Gcuidic Ilobcrtson), and imprisoned for 
child murder Jennie goes to the queen 
and sues for pardon, \\ hich is a ouchmfed 
to her, and Staunton does w hat he can 
to repair the mischief he has done by 
mam ing Lflie, w ho tlius becomes lad} 
Staunton Soon after this sir George is 
shot In a gipsv bov, who prtnes to be 
Ins own son, and Eflie retires to n content 
on tbe Continent —Sir W Scott, Ihait of 
Midlothian (time, George II ) 

*„* J E Millais has a picture of Eftie 
Deans k eeping tn «tw ith George Staunton 
*** 1 ho prototv pe of Jennie Deans 
•was Helen Walker, to whose memorv 
sir W Scott erected a tombstone in 
Irongmv Churclivard (Kirkcudbright) 

Death or Mors So lennvson calls 
sir Ironside the lied Knight of the Red 
Lands, who kept Lvonors (or Lioncs) 
captive m Castle Perilous The name 
“Slurs,’ which is Latin, is verv incon- 
sistent with a purch British tale, and of 
course does not appca~ in the original 
storv — lennvson, Idylls (“Gareth and 
L\ netto ’ ) , sir T Mnlorj , His f ory of 
Prince At Ihur, i 131-IJ7 (1470) 

Death {The Fen y of) The ferry of 
the Irtishj leading to Siberia, is so called 
because it leads the Russian exile to 
political and almost certain phvsical 
den’ll To be “laid on the shelf” is to 
ct oss thafcri y of the Irtish 

Death fiom Strange Causes 
iEscmi us was killed b} the fall of a 
tor’oise on Ins head from the claws of an 
eagle in the air — Plmv , Hist mi 7 
Ag vtii'ocles (4 syl ), tv rant of Sicilv , 
w as killed bv a tooth-pick, at the age of 05 
A\ vcitrow was choked b} a grape- 
stone — Plmv , Hist v xi 7 
Bvssus (0 Ltcamus) died from the 
prick of n fine needle in Ins left thumb 
CiiAieiiAS, the soothsaver, died of 
laughter at the thought of lus hav mg 
outlived the time predicted for lus death 
Cu vni i s VI] 1 , conducting bis queen 
into a tennis-court, struel ms head against 
% the hntel, and it caused lus death, 


Tv mils, the Roman pnetor, was choked 
bv a single goat-hair in the milk which 
he was dnnkin 0 — Plmv, Hist vn 7 

1‘ ru nruicK Luvis, prince of W’alcs, 
died from the blow of a cricket-ball 

I k aivacii died of thirst in the h mest- 
field, because (in observance of the rule 
of St Patrick) he refused to drink a 
drop of anv thing 

Louis VI met with his death from a 
pig running under his horse, and causing 
it to stumble 

M vne im f died of laughter on seeing a 
monkev tr} ing to pull on a pair of Ins boots 

PiULOvi’tMS (4 syl ) died of laughter 
at seeing an ass eating .die figs provided 
for his own dessert —Valerius M ixnmis 

Pi-acut (Phdhpot) dropped down dead 
while in the act of pa} ing a hill — Baca- 
berrv the elder 

Qufc.Ni i ault, a Norman phvsician of 
Montpellier, died from the slight wound 
made in his h md in the extraction of a 
splinter 

Svui i ius(£)mn»s) was choked supping 
up the albumen of a soft-boiled egg 

/i uxis, the painter, died of laughter 
at sight of a hag which he had just 
depicted 

Death Proof of Guilt. When 
combats and ordeals were appealed to 
m proof of guilt, m the belief that “ God 
would defend the right, the death of the 
combitant was his sentence of guilt also 

Take hence tltat tmltnr from our si„Ut, 

For loins dc-iUi we do iwrcehe hi guilt 
bhakfcj]>eare 2 Henry W act IL rc. 3 (15D1) 

Death Hide (The), the charge of 
the Light Brigade at Bnlaklavn, October 
25, 16o4 In this action GOO J nglish 
horsemen, under the command of tbe earl 
of Cardigan, charged a Russian force of 
5000 cavalrv and six hat ahons of tn- 
fantrv They galloped through the 
batten of tlurtv guns, cutting down 
the artillemnen, and through the cavnln , 
but then discovered the battalions, and 
cuttheirwuv back again Of the G70 who 
advanced to this daring charge, not 200 
returned This reckless exploit was the 
result of some misunderst mdmg m an 
order from the commandcr-m-cliief 
Tennvson has a poem on the subject, 
called The Charge of the -Light Drujadi 

Tor chlvnlrons derotJnn nnd d-iring tlie Death Tide " 
of tbe LUhl Lrlpnle nlll uot caabj \xs jarollelcd — SI? 
EJw Creusj- The I'iftcen Ucdsive E ttt tt (prelaw). 

Debatable Land (The), a tract of 
land between tbeT^k and the Sark It 
Ecems propcrlv to belong to Scotland, hi t 
hav mg been claimed bv both crovnis w n§ 
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t-tvlcd The Debatable hind Sir Richard 
Graham bought of lamed 1 of T nglnnd n 
lcn^c of this tract, and pot it united to 
the count} of Cumberland As fames 
ruled oi tr both kingdoms, ho was 
supremely indifferent to which the plot 
tins annexed 

Deb'on, one of the companions of 
Brute Accordingto British fable, Devon- 
shire is a corruption of “ Debon’s-shnic," 
or the share of conntrv assigned to Debon 

Deborah Dcbbitch, got ernante at 
lads Pevcril’s — Sir W Scott, Pevent of 
the Pea!- (time, Charles II ) 

Dec'adi, plu tfccWis, the holiday 
ever} tenth dm, m substitution of the 
Sunday or sabbath, in the first French 
Revolution 

All tfteid! he labour* In tlte corner cT the Augustin 
cJGi»:rr and ho callj that his LoJihr— T\c Atelier rfu 

l't U. 

Decern Senptoros, a collection 
of ten ancient chronicles on I nghsh 
lnston, edited liv Twjsilen and John 
Selden Die names of the chroniclers 
are Simeon of Durham, John of Hexham, 
Richard of Hexham, Allred of Itieinl, 
Ralph de Diceto, John Brompton of 
Jonal, Gcrvnse of Cnntcrburi, 'lhnmas 
Stubbs, William Diom of Gnntcrburv, 
and Henr} Knighton of Leicester 

Dg'cius, friend of Antin’ous (-1 si/l ) 
—Beaumont and I letcher, Laics of Cumiy 
(1017) J J 

Decree of Fontainebleau, nn 
edict of Napoleon I , ordering the destruc- 
tion b> lire of all I nglisli goods (dated 
October 18, 1810, from Fontainebleau) 

Dec'uman Gate, one of the four 
gates in a Roman camp It a ns the gate 
opposite the prxtonan, and furthest from 
the enemy Galled decuman because the 
Lnlh legion a as always posted near it 
llie other Uvo gates (the porta princtpdhs 
aextra and the jx»ta prinapratis sinistra) 
were On the other sides of the square If 
the praetorian gale was at the top of this 
page, the decuman gate Mould bo at the 
bottom, the porta dextra on the nglit 
nnnd, and the pot ta sinistra on the left 

Dedlock (Sir Leicester), barl , who 
has a general opinion that the world 
might get on without hills, but would 
be “totally done up” without Dcdlocks 
lie Icr\03 Iau\ Dcrllock, and bchcios jn 
her unplicitlj Sir I uccstcr is honour- 
able and truthful, but intensely pruu- 
uiced, immoiably obstinate, and proud 
80 "county" cun make a nmn , butlus 


pride 1ms a most dreadful Tall wlion the 
guilt of lads I)r dim h bi tomes known 

hull/ Dedlock, wife of sir I oiecNtcr, 
beautiful, cold, and apparently hcirtless; 
but she isyy ribbed down yyitli tins terrible 
secret, Bint before marriage she had bad 
ft daughter b} ciptain llawdnn Dus 
(laughters name is Pei her [Smnmcrson] 
the heroine of the note! 

Votumwa DutloU, cousin of sir 
Iciccster A “jonng" lad} of CO, 
given to rouge, pearl-powder, nnd cos- 
metics She 1ms a habit of pry nig into 
the concerns of others — C Dickens, 
Ltcah Do isc (18D) 

Dee’s Spec'ulum, a mirror, which 
Dr John Dec a-scrled was brought 
to him by the angels Raphael nnd 
Gabriel At tlic death of the doctor it 


pas-ed into the posses-won of the carl of 
Peterborough, at Drnvton , then to 1 id} 
Belly Germaine, by whom it was given 
to John Inst duke of Argyll 1 he du! n’s 
grand-on (lord I rulcric Campbell) gave 
it to Horace Walpole, and in 1V2 it irng 
sold, at the dmprrsion of the curiosities 
of Strawberry Hill, and bought by Mr 
Smvtho 1’igott At the sale of Mr. 
Pigotts library, in J b > J, it pnssed into 
the possession of the lute lord Gomics- 
bnrough A writer in flutes and Querns 
(p 87t>, November 7, 1871) says, it “has 
now been for many years in tlic British 
Museum, ’’ where lie saw it “somo 
eighteen years ago " 

FIiih magic speculum is a (lot poWictf 
mineral , Idc canint coat, of a circular 
form, fitted with a handle 

Deerslayor (The), Hie title of a 
novel by J F Cooper, and the nickname 
of its hero (N’ntt} Bumppo), a model 
uncivilired man, honourable, truthful, 
nnd brave, pure of heart nnd without 
reproach He is introduced in five of 
Gooners novels The TLerstager, 2 he 
Iathjindcr, J he Lad oj the Mohicans, 
Pincers, nnd The Prairie Ho Is 
called “Hawk-eye” m The least of the 
Mohicans, “Leather-stocking” m The 
Pioneers, and “Hie Tripper" m The 
Frame, in winch he dies 

Defaigo (Mans), keeper of a wme 
shop in the I nnbonrgc St Antoine, in 
lane He is a bu!I-ncckcd, good- 
hnmoured, but implacable-looking man 

Mile Defarge, Ins wife, a dangerous 
woman, with great force of character 
c\erhistingl} kmttjng ’ 

SI lip- Do'nrso Inti n vntrtifij ere tint trld/im 
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Defender of tlie Faith, the titlo 
first given to Henry VIII by pope Leo 
X , for a volume agmnst I uther, in 
defence of pardons, the pnpaev, and the 
set cn sacraments The original volume 
is in the Vatican, and contains this 
inscription m the hmg’s handwriting 
Amjlurum rex llcnticus , Lcom A rmtUt 
hoc opus ctfidei testem ct amicihce, where- 
upon the pope (in the twelfth vear of his 
reign) conferred upon Hcnn,b\ bull, the 
title “ 1 idei Defensor,” and commanded 
all Christians so to address him Die 
original bull was presen cd bj sir Robert 
Cotton, and is signed by the pope, four 
bishop-cardinals, fifteen pncst-cardinnls, 
and eight deacon-cardinals A complete 
copv of the bull, w ith its seals and sig- 
natures, mat be seen in Seldcn’s Titles of 
Honour , v 53-57 (1G72) 

Defensostas, Dev onslurc 

Defoe writes The Ihstorq of the 
Plaque of London as if he had been a 
personal spectator, but he was only three 
years old at the time (10G3-1731) 

Deggial, antichrist The Moham- 
medan writers say lie has but one eye and 
one ey ebrow, and on his forehead is 
written cafcu (“ infidel ") 

Chilled with terror wo concluded that the Deggial, with 
his cxtermlnaUng angels had sent forth their plagues on 
the earth.— M Bedford I athek (178-1) 

Degree “ Fine by degrees and beau- 
tifully less ” — Pnor 

Deheubartli, South Wales —Spen- 
ser, Faery Queen, m 2 (1590) 

Deird'n, an ancient Irish story 
similar to the Dar-Thula of Ossnn 
Conor, Ling of Ulster, puts to death by 
treachery the three sons of Usnach 
This lends to the desolating war against 
Ulster, which terminates m the total 
destruction of Eman This is one of the 
three tragic stories of the Irish, which 
are (1) fhe death of the children of 
Touran (regarding Tuatha de Danans) , 
(2) the death of the children of Lear or 
Lir, turned into swans by Aoife , (3) 
the death of the children of Usnach (a 
“Milesian ” story) 

Dei'ri (3 st/I ), separated from Ber- 
man by Soemil, the sixth m descent from 
Woden Dein and Bcrmcia together 
constituted Northumbria 

DIera f#fc] bearrth thro the spacious Yorhlsh hounds. 

From Durham down along to the Lancastrian sounds 
And did the greater part of Cumberland contain. 

Drayton Folyolblon xvl {3513) 

Dek'abnst, a Decembrist, from 
' Bekaber, the Russian for December It 


denotes those persons who suffered death 
or cnptivitv for the part they took in tho 
military conspiracy which broke out jn 
St Petersburg in December, 1825, on tho 
accession of czar .Nicholas to the throne 
Dela'da, the tooth of Buddha, pre- 
sen cd in theMalegawa temple at Kandy' 
Die natives guard it with the greatest 
jealousv, from a belief that whoever 
possesses it acquires the right to govern 
Ceylon When the English (in 1815) ob- 
tained possession of this palladium, the 
natives submitted without resistance 
Delaserro ( Captain Philip), a friend 
of Harry Bertram — Sir W Scott, Guy 
Manncnny (time, George 11 ) 

Delee'table Mountains, a range 
of lulls from the Biimmits of which the 
CckMml Citv could he seen These 
mountains were beautiful with woods, 
vinevnrds, fruits of all sorts, flowers, 
springs and fountains, etc 

Now there were on the tops of these mountains shep- 
herds feeding t heir flocks. The pilgrims therefore went 
to them nud leaning on their stalls they nsked 

a 

tb 

sh 

Bunyan / ilgrlms 1 rojrus L (1C7S) 

De'ba, Diana , so called from the 
island D 1 I 03 , where she was bom 
Similarly, Apollo was called Helms 
Milton says that Fvc cen 

Pcllu elf 

In gait surpassed and goddcss-llke deport. 

Though not as she with l ow and quiver armed 

Paradise Lost ix. 333 etc. {IGG3J 

Dp ha, any female sweetheart One of 
Virgil s shepherdesses The lady-love of 
Tibullus ihe Delia of Popes Satires 
(1 81) is the second lady Doloraine 
Delia, the lady-love of James Ham- 
mond’s elegies, was Miss Dashwood, who 
died m 1779 She rejected Ins suit, and 
died unmarried In one of the elegies 
the poet imagines himself married to her, 
and that they were living happilv 
together till death, when pitying maids 
would tell of their wondrous loves 

Deban King (The) Apollo or tho 
Bun is so called in the Orphic hymn 

Oft os the Delian Wng with Sirius holds 
Tho central heavens. _ 

Akcnslde Hymn to the Aaladt (rfl7) 

Delight of Mankind (The) Titus 
me Roman emperor (a d 40, 79-51 ) 

Titus Indeed pare one short evening gleam 
More cardial felt, ns in the midst It spread 
Of storm and horror The Delight of Mea 
Thomson Liberty UL 

Della Crusca School, originally 
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applied in 1 >82 to n socien in Florence^ 
tstabh-hcd to ptirtfv the nitional lar- 
gua_e md sift fg >m it nil ts impuri'U', 
Out njijilicti in 1 t, gland to a brotherhood 
of poets (at the clo~e of the !n«t ccnti n) 
under tlie leadership of Mrs I’to/rt 
flit' school u-is roucjnci oos for arcc- 
t-ation and high-flown pantgartcs on cadi 
otlier It was stamped outbi Cif.ard, tn 
Inc lav mi!, in 17'M, nnd Tnc Max tad, in 
J7°(i Hubert Mcrrv, who signed himself 
D Un Ci risen, lames Col>b a farce-untcr, 
James HosnelJ (bm^rapher of })r John- 
'on), 0 Keefe, Morton, Itc\ nobis, llol- 
croft, fahendan, Oilman the \ mincer, 
Mr« If Con let, and Mrs llobin^onttere 
its best exponc its 

Delphm Classics (The), a act of 
Latin classics edited tn I ranee for the u«c 
of thegrmd dauphin (son of Loins \I\ ) 
Huctwns chief editor, a sisted bj Mon- 
tausier and Bossuct Diet had tlnrtt- 
ntne scholars t\ orbing under them Ihc 
indexes of these classics are vert tnlu- 
ab!e 

DelpliinefSs^/ ), thehermne and title 
of a not el bj Aide dc StJcl Delplune is 
a chnrmmg ch iractcr, nbo 1ms a faithless 
- lottr, nnd dies of a brol.cn heart Thi« 
novel, hi o Connnc, nas tvntten dnrin" 
her banishment from ['ranee b\ KnptS 
Icon I , when she trat cited in St ftrerland 
and Halt It is general!} thought that 
‘ JJflf'! me" i as meant for the authoress 
herself (1802) 

Delta [A] of Wachcood is D M 
Moir D738-I8.il) 

n c'9. eI ^le (2 vA ), one of the guarding 
C Cecilia He is a man of ttcallh and 
gnat ostentation, with a hau-htt hu- 
imhtt nnd condescending pride, especiallt 
in his intercourse trith his social inferiors 

Miss Burney, Crcifta (1782) 

In fu ’ ! of al! Inlands, 
as /us lordship says II, 9 “lordship " 

the manpm of Blandford, and the 

“ lnLl d all”dc ! unnd’ s n " ,i M™ 1 Henson 
accepted the lull, and sne d for U,e 
ntere.it, but was non-sutted (187J) 

nSSf ■ ““ m ‘ bt - 

htut '°' ! Ui*«tT tot IwPpmMUnUn^ 
urajuu fityoliion, r 


Dorne'trms, a toun„ At'uman, to 
tijioin Ignis () syt ) promi-ed his 
daughter llcrnna in marriage As 
Ileruin loved Lt«andcr, she refused to 
Dmrrt Demetrius, nnd fled from Athens 
with 1 1 1 mder Demetrius ttent in tpicst 
of her, nnd tvas followed bt Ilcl'ena, who 
doted on him All four fell nslct p, and 
“dreamed n dream" about the fairies 
On ttal tng, Dtmetmis became more 
reasonable He saw that Hermit dis- 
liked turn, but that Helena lined bun 
sincere)', *o he coa-ented to forego the 
one and take to wife the other When 
1 .,Cu', the father of llemin, found out 
how the case “dond, he consented to tlie 
union of lus daughter with Ltsnndcr- — 
i>h ike'ptare, Midsummer Aij/iis I/nan 

(1 i*i2) 

Di me' Iri us, m The Poetadcr, by Hen 
Ton-oil, is meant for John Marston (died 
10 D) ' 

iLmr’tnus (i t>/! ), son of kin" Antir/- 
onus, in lose with Celia, ulus ] nin'tii? 

— -ltcaumont and lletcher, 7 he J/mnoro is 
Lieu Uiui nl (IC 17 ) 

Pemr’tnu*, a citircn of Greece during 
uic rugn of Alexius Comntmts —Sir W P 
fauitt. Conn! JliAr et oj Pans (time, 
Hufin) ' 

Demmrgus, that nf\«!cnons n-ent 
svhicli, according to l’lnlo, nude the 
uorld nnd nil that it contains 'the 
Logos or “Word” of St Johns Gospel 

Christians 1 * '° deran,r ° ns of ptotnnuing 

Dcntoc ntos (in Latin Pcmocmtus). 
the laughing or scoffing philosopher, the 
friar Bacon of his n„e 1 o “ dmc with 
Democritus is to go without dinner, the 
'ame ns “dining with dul c Ilumphrct," 

1 nights ”’ ng " lth li,e 0Tos S . ]cS ek 

u,vn '° « ,od L ^~ 
Democntus Junior, Hohert Btir- 
(15/C-IW0) Ot T/ ' c Ana(m 'I °f ^’anchAij 

,^ 0r ?°A d ; oC ? S (: , n , L,ltln *"i5*eurt, 
rWuanf C,n ° DS 0 S,jl) k]D £ 01 ^ 

m <Ji£ m c Drfn Md 
lr ,*J! ” nr j at klrc Mdn Mt ft- t 

1 ‘k fn»* tuli iuj Inrpi mv 
Tu wfluny dmfn* ami turtf rtf 

MiJ OH nicur/ rn Ajrrrcfjc {U*7) 

Dem'ogor^on, fyrant of the ches 
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and fiv a, w linsc \ erv name inspired terror, 
lienee Milton speaks of “the dreaded 
name of Demogorgon " (Paradise Lost , 
11 %5) Spender snvs lie “dwells m the 
deep nbvss where the three fatal sisters 
dwell’ (1 aery Queen, iv 2), but Ariosto 
sajs he inhabited a splendid palace on 
the Htmnlaaa Mountains Mentioned bj 
Statius m the Thtbaul, iv 61C SUellcj 
so calls etcrnitv in Prometheus Unbound 

lies the first begotten of BeClzebub with a £aco ns 
terrible ns Dcmogorgon — Drjden The Spanish Fryar 
v -tUWJJ 

Demopli'oon (4 si/l ) was brought 
up Lv Demeter, who anointed him with 
ambrosia and plunged him cverv night 
into the lire One dai, lus motficr, out 
of cunositv, watched tSie proceeding, and 
was horror-struck, whereupon Demeter 
told her that her foolish cunosit} had 
robbed ber son of immortal \outh 

%* Ibis store is also told of Isis — 
Plutarch, Dc Isid ci Osirid , mi 3"V7 

%* A similar star} is told of Achilles 
H is mother Hict'is was taking similar 
precautions to render him immortal, when 
ins father lVleus (2 si/l ) interfered — 
Apollonius lvhodius, Argonaut ic Lxp , tv 
8GG 

Demos'tlienes of the Pulpit 
Dr Thom is Rennoll, dean of West- 
minster, was so called b} William Pitt 
(lTId-lSlO) 


he himself ascended the gibbet he showed 
a most grovelling nnd craven spirit — C 
Dickens, Darnaby Pudge (1841) 

'Dennis (John), “the best abused man 
m English literature ” Swift lampooned 
him , Pope assailed him in the Essay on 
Criticism, and finallj he was “damned 
to everlasting fame ” in the Dunciad He 
is called “ ^o'llus " (1G57-1733) 

Dennison (Jenny), attendant on 
Miss Edith Bellenden She marries 
Cuddle Ilcndngg — Sir W Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Dent de Lait (Une), a prejudice 
After M Bernldc has been running down 
Dr Purgon ns a humbug, Argnn replies, 
“C’est quo vous ave?, mon frbre, uno 
dent de lait contrc lm ” — Mohfcre, Le 
Maladc Imaginau c, m 3 (1673) 

D’Eon de Beaumont (Le cheva- 
lier), a person notorious for the nmbiguity 
of his sev. , said to be the son of on 
advocate Ills face was prettv, without 
beard, moustache, or whiskers Louis 
W sent him ns n woman to Russia on a 
secret mission, and lie presented himself 
to the c/anna as a woman (17 >!>) In 
the Seven 4 ears War he was appointed 
captain of dragoons In 1777 lie assumed 
the dress of a woman again, which he 
maintained till death (1728-1810) 


Dendm (Peter), an old man, who 
had settled more disputes than all the 
magistrates of Poitiers, though lie was no 
judge Ilis plan was to wait til! the 
btigants were thoroughlv 6ick of their 
contention, nnd longed to end their dis- 
putes , then would he interpose, nnd his 
judgment could not fail to he acceptable 
7'enot Dendm, son of the above, but, 
unlike his father, he nlwnjs tried to 
crush quarrels in the hud , consequently, 
he never succeeded in settling n single 
dispute submitted to his judgment — 
Eubelais, Pantayrud, m 41 (l'vla) 
(Racine lias introduced the -same name 
inhis coined v calhd Les 1‘taidcurs (1009), 
and Lafontaine in his Pablcs, 1008 ) 

Dennot (Father), an old peasant at 
the 1 ists of bit George — Sir W Scott, 
Ivankin, (time, Richard 1 ) 

Dennis the hnrgman, one of the 
nnglutdcrs of the “So Poperv riots," 
the nihir two were Hugh servant of the 
Mnv pole mn, and (be buif-vv itted llnmnbv 
Budge litmus was cluirful enough 
■when he “turned off” others, but when 


Derbend ( The Iron Gates of), called 
the “ Albumen Porue, ’ or the “Caspian s 
Gate ” Iron gates, which closed thodefilo 
of Derbend There is still ddbris of a 
great wall, which once ran from the 
Black Sen to the Caspian It is said that 
Alexander founded Derbend on the west 
coast of the Caspian, and tbnt Ivliosru 
the Great fortified it Haroun-al-Ras- 
clnd often resided there Its ancient 
name was Albflna, and hence the pro- 
vince Schirvan was called Albania 

The gates called Albania: Pyla: 
were not the "Caspian’s Gate,” but 
“Trajan’s Gate” or “ Kopula Derbend ” 


Derby (Earl of), third son of the earl 
of Lancaster, and near kinsman of 
rdwnrd III Ills name was Ilcnrj 
Plantagenct, nnd he died 1362 Ilcnrv 
Plnntagi net, carl of Dcrbv, was sent to 
protect Giucnnc, nnd was noted for lus 
iiumiinitv no less than for Ins braver} 
lie defeated the comte de 1’lsle at 
Bergerac, reduced Pcngord, took the 
castle of Aubcroeho, in basconv, over- 
threw 10,0011 ] ranch with onlv 1000, 
taking prisoners nme carls and nearl} all 
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the barons, knights, and squires (13-lfi}. 
Xcxt 3 car be took tho fortresses of 
Monsegur, Monsejnt, Villefranche, Mire- 
inont, Tenmns, Damnssen Aiguiiun, and 
Reole 

That most deserving carl c* Derby vrn prefer 
Henry 3 ihlrrt %aU.u»* son the earl of Lancaster, 
That only Mara of men 

Drayton rolyvlblon rthL ( 1013 ) 

Dc> 7 'V (Countess of), Charlotte dc la 
Trcmomlle, countess of Derb} and queen 
of Ulan 

Philip carl of Derby, king of Man, son 
of the countess — Sir IV Scott, Pevcril of 
the Peak (time, Charles 11 ) 

Der'nck, hangman m the first half of 
the seventeenth Centura The ennefor 
hoisting goods is called a derrick, from 
this hangman 

DciiiU (lorn), quarter-master of the 
pirates vessel —Sir W Scott, The Pnatc 
(time, 11 illiam IJ1 ) 

Deny-Down Triangle (The), 
lord. Oisllercagh , afterwards marquis of 
I ondondorrv , so called hv 11 illtnm 
llonc Hie first word is a pun on the 
title, the second refers to his lordship’s 
oratory , a tri ingle being the most feeble, 
monotonous, and unmusical of all musical 
instruments Tom Moore compares the 
oratorv of lord Castlcreagh to “water 
spouting from a pump " 

e Why I, i, i„„ti| lite vlcounl Cwllortncbl 
a Ucctiiw II h ft slender tiling of uockI 

11 " w, 

In 

T Moore 

Dervise (“a poor man"), a sort of 
religious friar or mendicant among the 
Mohammedans 


Desborougli (Colonel), one of th 
parlmmentar} commissioners — Sir IT 
Scott, 11 oodstoct (time, Commonwealth} 

Dcsdemo'na, daughter of Brnbnnti 
a Vtnetmn senator, in love with Otlicll 
the Moor (general of the Venetian nrmv ) 
llie Moor lov es her intenseh , and marrie 
Her, hut logo, hv artful villainv, induce 
him to believe that she loves Cassio toi 
well After a violent conflict betweci 
°\? and jealousy , Otbcllo smothers he. 
with a bolster, and then stabs hnnself - 
Shakespeare, Othello (IGII) 

Tlie soft rftnpllclty or Desdemonn. confident of m^rf 

w„? eser h F , aiv ? W This fa, n 
fins guirded bv two lions, winch could 


be pacified onl3 I13 a cake made of 
millet, sugar candv , and crocodiles’ eggs 
The Desert Fair} said toAllfnr, “1 sweat 
bv nn co if ion shall marry the 1 allow 
Dwarf, or I will burn m3 crutch ” — 
Comtesse D’Annoy, Fairy Talcs (“Tho 
Yelloit Dwarf,” 1G82) 


Deserted Daughter ( The), a 
comedv b3 Ilolcroft Joanna was the 
daughter of Mordent, but her mother 
died, and Mordent married lndv Anne 
In order to do so lie ignored his daughter 
and had her brought up bv strangers, 
intending to apprentice her to some trade 
Item, a monev -lender, acting on the ad- 
vice of Mordent, loclges the girl with 
Mrs Fnficld, a crimp, where Lennox is 
introduced to her, and obtains Mordent’s 
consent to run awav with her In the 
.ntcrim Cheveril sees her, falls tn love 
with her, and determines to niarrv her. 
Mordent repents, takes the girl home, 
acknowledges her to be Ins daughter, and 
she becomes the wife of the gallant 
3oung Chcven! (1784)^ 

*** 11ns comcdv has been recast, and 
called The Steward 


Desex ted Village ( 77 , e) Tho 
poet has his c\c clnelh on lissom, its 
landscapes and ch imeters Here his 
father was pastor He calls the village 
Auburn, but tells us \t w is the sc it of 
bis v outh, exerj spot of which was dear 
and familiar to him lie describes the 
pastor, the schoolmaster, the ale-house 
then tells us that luxnn has killed all 
the simple pleasures of village life, but 
asks die friends of truth to judge how 
wide the limits "between a splendid and 
a hnppv land ” Flow the nmn of w ealth 
and pndo 


1 1CC3 up ft pwee thnt mint poor supplies! 
space r° r tils lake blj pirU extrndal Iwunilj, 
Space for bis horses cqjlpage anil hounds. 

0 Goldsmith 11 — &) 

Some think Springfield, Essex, is the 
place referred to 


A traveller whom Wiwhlneton Irvine mvnnt* n. 

with J?th? 

Three I lgeona enlnUiihr on- k- ^ 

w hero once 

' ,lTOJ A ° M 


tit. r c 1 om r° c ^d Ills Deserted 1 lltacc irhfW 
ff j d IO 7 s0 the clnfrrh hero 


TVS, 7 cel \ J - ne h a musical drama by 
a r 0) Hern, a sold.er, m cn- 
ga 0 od to I omsa, but during his absence 
somo rumours of gvllnntrv % 0 his d, sad! 
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ynntagc reach Hie Milage, and totestliio 
loae, Louisa in pretence goes with Sim- 
kin as if to be married llenry sees tire 
procession, is told it is T ouisa's wedding 
dnv, ard m a fit of desperation gncs 
himself up as a deserter, and is con- 
demned to death Louisa goes to the 
King, explains the whole afhtir, and re- 
turns with his pardon ns the muffled 
drums begin to beat 

Desmas The repentant thief is so 
called in Ihc Story of Joseph of Auma- 
t'tca , but Dismns in the npocn phal 
Gospel of Kicodcmus Longfellow , m The 
Golden Legend , calls him Dumachus 
flit impenitent thief is called Gestns, but 
I ongfellow calls him Titus 

Impnribus merit!* pendent trfn corpon nml? 
JJlsimt* et ( esnuu media est Dtrhm Potestas 
Alta jK'iit Di-nuaj. Infelix Inflnn Ceanna 
Is 03 et tea nostra* conscnet Sunima I o test ns. 

Of differing merits from three trees Incline 
Dismoa mid Cesm is nml the Power Diilne 
DIs>ru is rej cuts Gestims no fnrrlon crave* 

The I ower Divine by death the sinner sates 

Desmonds of Kilmallock 
(Limerick) The legend is that the last 
powerful head _of this family, who 
perished m the reTgn of queen 1 lizabetb, 
still keeps his •={ «re under the waters of 
lough Gur, that c\exy screntli year ho 
re-appenrs fully armed, rides round the 
lake earh m the morning, and will 
ultimately return in the flesh to claim his 
ow n again (See Bun moss a ) — Sir 
W Scott, Tot tunes of Kyel 

Despair (Giant) lived m Doubting 
Castle He took Christian and Hopeful 
captnes for sleeping on his grounds, and 
locked them in a dark dungeon from 
Wednesday to Saturday, without “one 
bit of bread, or drop of drink, or ray of 
light ” By the nduce of his wife, Diffi- 
dence, the giant heat them soundly 
“ w ith a crnb-trcc cudgel ” On Saturday 
night Christian remembered he had a key 
in his bosom, called “Promise,” which 
w ould open ana lock m Doubting Castle 
So lie opened the dungeon door, and thc\ 
both made their escape with speed — John 
Bunynn, Pilgrim's Progress , i (1G78) 

Doucal'idon, the sen winch washes 
the north coast of Scotland 

Till ttiro the sleepy main to Tlnilj I lure pone 

And eccn the frozen bles. the cold Dcucalldon 

M Dmjton l olyoiblon 1 (1G12) 

DeucalidonTan Ocean, the sen 
winch washes the northern side of Ire- 
land — lucliard of Cirencester, lhst , 1 8 
, (17G2) 

Deuce is in Him (The), n farce by 


George Colmnn, senior The person re- 
ferred to is colonel Tamper, under which 
xnme theplotof the farce is gnen (1702) 

DeugaTa, say s Ossnn, “ was co\ ered 
with the light of beauty, but her heart 
was the house of pride ” 

Deve'ta, plu Dtvftas, inferior or 
secondary deities m Hindu my thology 

Devil (The) Oliucr Lcdmn, the 
tool of Louis XI , and once the king’s 
barber, was called Le Diablc, because he 
was as much feared, was as fond of 
making mischief, and was far more dis- 
liked than the prince of cul Olivier 
was executed m 1-JSJ 

Devil ( The) Die noted public-house so 
called was No 2, Tleet Street In 1788, 
it was purchased hv the hank firm and 
formed part of "Child’s Place” Die 
original “Apollo” (of the Apollo Club, 
held here under the presidency of Ben 
Jonson), is still presen ed in Child’s 
hank 

W lien the lawn ers in the neighbourhood 
went to dinner, they hung a notice on 
their doors, 11 Gone to the De\il,” that 
those who wanted them might know 
w here to find them 

Dined today nilh Dr Girth nml Mr Addison at tha 
Dei 11 iniem nenr Temple Ear and Garth treated.— 
Sw if! Letter to titdla 

Devil ( The Fi ench), Jean Bart, an in- 
trepid French sailor, bom at Dunkirk 
(1050-1702) 

Dcul (The White) George Castriot, 
surnamed “ Scnnderhcg,” was called by 
the lurks “The W'hitc Deyil of Wal- 
lnchia” (1404-14 G7) 

Devil (The Printer's) Aldus Manu- 
tius, a printer m Venice to the holy 
Church and the doge, employed n negro 
boy to help him in his office This little 
black boy was bcheyed to he nn imp of 
Satan, and went by the name of the 
“printer’s deyil" In order to protect 
him from persecution, and confute a 
foolish superstition, Mnnutius made a 
public exhibition of the hoy, and an- 
nounced that “any one who doubted him 
to be flesh and blood might come forward 
and pinch him ” 

Devil (Robot the), of Normandy , so 
called because Ins father was said to lrnyc 
been an incubus or uend m the disguise 
of a knight (1028-1035) 

*** Robert Francois Damiens is also 
called Robert le Duibk, fo'-lus attempt to 
assassinate Louis XV (1714-1757) 
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Dt.nl ( Son of the), I'z/eli'no, chief of 
tlic Gibelins, governor of Yietrun lie 
was so called for his infamous cruelties 
(Uln-12o9) 

Devil Dick, Richard Porson, the 
critic (17o9-1803) 

Devil on Two Sticks (ItteLthnt 
is Le Dmhlc Itmtcux, b\ Lesage (1707) 
Die plot of this humorous satirical tale 
is borrow cd from the Spanish, JJt Dtabolo 
Cojuelo. b\ Guev n'ra (1 odo),^ Asmode'us 
{lc c liable budeux) perches don Cle'ofas 
on the steeple of St. Sniva'dor, and 
Btretclnng out his hand the roofs of all 
the houses openj and expose to him what 
is being done pmatelj in even dwelling 

Dml on Two Sticks {The), a farce bj 
S Foote , a satire on the medical pro- 
fession 

Devil to Pay ( The), a farce hj C 
CofTci Sir John Loverulo has a terma- 
gant wife, and Xachcl Jobson a patient 
gnssel lwo spirits named Nadir nnd 
Ab’ishog trnnsfonn these two wives for a 
time, so that the termagant is given to 
Jobson, nnd the patient wife to sir John 
When mv ladv tries her tricks on Jobson, 
he t ikes lus strap to her and soon reduces 
her to obedience After she is well re- 
formed, the two arc restored to their 
original husbands, nnd the shrew becomes 
an obedient, modest wife (died 174o) 

The fieri! to P xy reus long ft favourite chle8> for the 
cbnrtcter of Nell ” [the colliers iel/c\ which inado 
the fortunes of several actresses.— Chambers L’nglith 
Literature U. 151. 

Devil’s Age ( The) A wealth) man 
ouce promised to giv c a poor gentleman 
and bis wife a large sum of mono) if at 
a giv cn time tliev could tell him the dev il’s 
age When the timocame the gentleman, 
at Ins w ife s suggestion, plunged first 
into a barrel of hone) and then into a 
barrel of feathers, and walked on all 
fours Presently , up came his Sat-ruc 
majesty , and said, “A” and x ) ears have I 
lived,” naming the exact number, “vet 
never saw I an animal like this” lhe 
gentleman had heard enough, nnd was 
tble to nnsw cr the question without diffi- 
cultv — Rev W Webster, Basque Legends, 
58 (1877) ' > ■i J > 

Devil’s Airows, three remarkable 
“•dnndital” stones near Boroughbndgo, 
in Yorkshire Probably these stones 
simplv mark the boundary of some pro- 
pertv or jurisdiction 

Devil’s Bridge [The), mentioned by 
Longfellow , in the Golden Legend, is the 


bridge over the falls of the Reuss, m the 
canton of the Un, m Switzerland 

Devil's Chalice (77ie) A wealth) 
man gave a poor farmer a large sum ol 
monev on this condition at the end of a 
twelvemonth he was either to sav “of 
what the devil made his chalice, ” or else 
give his head to the devil The poor 
farmer, as the time came round, hid 
himself in the cross-roads, nnd present!) 
the vvuches assembled from all sides 
Said one witch to another, “You know 
that Fanner So-and-so has sold Ins head 
to the devil, for he will never know 
of what the devil makes his chalice 
1 < fact, 1 don’t know m)sclf '' “ Don’t 
)ou?” said the other, “win, of the 
panngs of finger-nails trimmed on Sun- 
dnvs” The farmer was overjoy cd, and 
when the time came round was quite 
rendv w ltli his nnsw er — Rev W Web- - 
stcr, Basque legends, 71 (1877). 

Devil’s Current ( The) Part of the 
current of the Bosphorus is so called from 
its great rapid it) 

Devil’s Den, a cromlech in Prcs- 
chutc, near Marlborough 

Devil’s Dyke {The), otherwise 
called Gnm’B D) ke This dv kc ran from 
Newmarket into Lincolnshire, and wns 
designed to separate Mcrcmfrom thcl'nst 
Angles Part of the southern boundary 
of Mercia (from Hampshire to the mouth 
of the Seyem) wns called “ M odeu’s 
D\ ke,” the present Wan’s D) ke 

Because my depth nnd breadth eo straupeTy doth esr 
Men s lo w * 1 •* 

That by 

Vi berefo v 

Luajtou 1 olyolblon xxL (IGJJ. 

Devil’s Dyke, Brighton {The) 
One da), as St Cuthman was walking over 
the South Downs, and thinking to lnni- 
self how completel) he had rescued the 
whole conntr) from paganism, he was 
accosted by his sable majesty in person 
“ Hn, ha ' ” said the prince of darkness , 
“so j on think b) these churches and 
convents to put me nnd'mmc to )onr 
-ban , do y ou l Poor fool ! w h) , this v cr) 
night will I swamp the whole land with 
the sea” “Forewarned is forearmed,” 
thought St Cutbnnn, nnd hies him to 
sister Cecilia, superior of a convent which 
then stood on the spot of the present 
Dyke House “ Sister,” said the saint, 
“1 love ) ou well Tins mght, for the 
grace of God, keep lights burning at the 
convent yv mdow s from midnight to da)- 
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break, nnd lot inn «cs lie said bv the lmlv 
sisterhood ” At sundnw n cunie the da il 
tilth picl ti\c mil spnde, nmttnck nnd 
ehoi cl, nnd set to work in right good earnest 
to dig n di ke which should let the inters of 
the sea into tlie downs “Fire nnd brim- 
stone ! ” — he o\c!nimcd, as a sonnd of 
\ oices rose nnd fell in snered song — “Tiro 
and brimstone 1 IVlint's the mnttermth 
me?” Shoulders, feet, wrists, loins, nil 
seemed pnrnlizcd Down w ent mattock 
nnd spnde, picknvc nnd shot cl, nnd just 
at Hint moment the lights nt the con\ent 
windows burst forth, nnd the cock, mis- 
taking the bln/e for dm break, begnn to 
crow mrst lustih Off flew the deni, 
nnd neierngnn returned to complete his 
work The small digging be cflectcd 
still remains in mtness of the truth of 
this legend of the “ Dei il s Dyke ” 

Devil’s Ptymg-Pan (The), a 
Cornish mine norked b\ the ancient 
Romans According to n ien primitne 
notion, precious stones are produced from 
condinscd dew hardened hi the sun 
This mine tins the fri ing-pnn where dew 
was thus contorted nnd hardened 

Devil’s Pailmment (The), the 
parliament assembled bt Ilcnrt VI at 
Coientn, in 14)0 So called because it 
nssed attainders on the dukcof Torkand 
is chief supporters 

Devil’s Throat {The) Cromer Bay 
is so cnllcd, because it is so dangerous to 
navigation 

Deyil’s Wall (The), the wall sepa- 
rating Tugland from Scotland So 
called from its great durability 

Devonshire, according to historic 
fable, is a corruption of “ Debon's-shnre ” 
Due Debon was one of the companions of 
Brute, the descendant of zLne'ns He 
chased the giant Couhn till he came to a 
pit eight leagues across Try ing to leap 
this clinsm, the giant fell backwards and 
lost his life 

tint ample pit, yet far renowned 
For the great leap uhleh Debon did compel 
CouJIii to make, being eight lug* of ground 
Into the which reiournliig bnck be fell 
And Delxina^lwre was that L Devonshire. 

Spenser Fatty Queen il- 10 (1^00) 

De'vorgoil (Tad‘/ Jane), a fnend of 
the Hovel wood famih — Sir W Scott, 
(ru’i jUanitenruf (time, George II ) 

Dewlap (Did), an anecdote teller, 
whose success depended more upon Ins 


physiognomi than lm wit Iliscliinnml 
ins paunch were his most tolling points 

I found tlmt the merit o his mt was founded upon the 
shaking of n fat paunch and tlie tossing up of a pair of 
rosy jowls — 1 Irlmrd Steele 

Dhu (Evan), of Lochiel, a Highland 
chief, m tlie anin of Montrose 

M hich-Conncl bhu, or M l Ildin,nH]gh- 
lnnd chief, in the nrmv of Montrose — Sir 
IV Scott, Lcycnd of Montrose (time, 
Charles I ) 

Dhul'dul, the famous horse'of All, 
son-in-law of Mahomet 

Dhu’l Karncin ("the two-homed"), 
a tme belicier according to the Moham- 
medan notion, who built the wall to 
preient the incursions of Gog and Ma- 
gog — At horan, win 

Commentator* sa% the mill mu hnHI In thli manner 
Tlie u rkmeP dug till they found outer nnd hiring Laid 
tke f >un htlcm of utone mid melted 1 rasx thej limit the 
iujM.r tnirture of large j Icom of In n betoceit uld h the/ 
packed nnoti and coal till the whole ei|tnIJed the height 
ol the ruoufimlns (of tr nenft il Then w irin,. fire to the 
comhu. tlblexiuiil hy the u -cof hollows. lliey inn le thelroc 
red h t nnd (mured molten brass over to RU up iJio 
Interstice*— A1 HefdflwL 

Dhu’lnun, the surname of Jonah , 
so called because he was sicalloiccd by a 
fish 

Rt member Dliulnnn when he departed In vrntli end 
the light tlmt we could not txerclie our jtower over him. — 
AlAordii xx l. 

Diafoirus (Thomas), son of Dr Dia- 
foinis lie is a i oung medical milksop, 
to whom Argm has promised his daughter 
Angelique in marriage Diafoini» pai sins 
compliments in cut-anil-dncd speeches, 
nnd on one occasion, being interrupted 
in his remarks, snis, “Madame, ious 
m’niez mterrompu dans le milieu de mn 
penode, et cela m a trouble? la mdmoiro ” 
His father says, “Thomas, resen ez cela 
pour une autre fois " Angclinue loics 
Cleaute (2 syl ), and Thomas Diafoirus 
goes to the w all 

II na Jamals eu 1 Imagination blen vlte nl ce fea 
d e^irit qu on reniarque dans quelques uns Lor<qu 11 
itnlt petit II na Jamals it b ce quon aj pclle mlfcwe et 
ivelllc on le vordt toujours doux pabihlt et tncltume 
ne disant Jamnls mot et ne juimnt Jamals A tous ce* 
pctlts jeiut ipte Ion nomine cu/aminx — ilolicre Le 
MaUidc /maffinairc U. 6 (1C73) 

Di'amond, one of three brothers, 
sons of the fairy Agape Though very 
strong, he was slain in single light by 
Cam'balo His brothers were Pn'nmond 
and Tri'nmond — Spenser, Fatty Queen , 
iv (1516) 

Diamond Jousts, nine jousts insti- 
tuted hi Arthur, and so cillcd because a 
diamond was the prize These nine 
diamonds were all won hi sir Lnuncelot, 
who presented them to the queen, bu£ 
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Guinevere, m a tiff, thing them into the 
mer which nn bv the palace — ren- 
ni son, Hulls of the King ( u Llmne ’ ) 

Diamond Svrord, a magic sword 
given l>\ the god Siren to tlie king of 
the Gold Mines 

Bite prp lilm a s-oronl nrtdc of one entire diamond thM 
fare -ufnrni Ij't'rr its t/tr *tm.— Comlena I) Aun or I airy 
fa «( The V pilaw Dwarf ~ ICS'’). 

Diamonds The largest m the world 

ferret 

Ci it Attack rcJtrtsar 

16S0 * Cnganza King oft urttipa! 

— 367 ltaj tti of Mattun 

(Itonieol 

— 251 StarofthoSonth 


Diana the Second of Salman- 

tin, a pastoral romance bj Gil Polo, 

* Wp wl!l pic^erre tint l»ooV * Itic crrrti M cart 
fully tv* If Apollo hlm P *l' hi4 been Its nuUio* — C<rraotfr% 
£h>i\quix tt, I LC(IC03} 

Diana’s Power and Functions 

Tcrrat lustmt, ftjrft Pro<eTpltv\ Lmn Diana, 
lma. Supreme, feras. iceptro, lulsore r-igitta 

Diana of the Stage, Mrs Anno 
Bracegirdle (10D.1-I718) 

Dian'a’B Foresters, "minions of 
the moon,” “ Diana’s knights,” etc., high- 
wnunen 


— 1st OrlnfT 

— 133 } Florentine 

— 13-{ - 

410 135 } Pitt 

733} 106,1, hob 1 neor 

— 86 £b ib 

— t 82 } rieott 

— 78 ha««ac 

112 67 } lilue 

— 53 Sinry 

88 } 44 } Ilinllej- 

— 40 l\icb i of Egv 


Ctar of Km J 3 
1 mp of nwria 
king of I’, rttu d 
hopol I’riH-h 
Queen of 1 ngl uid 
Ctar of Russia 
Messrs llundell 
ami llrtdpe 
I ord \\ caiminstor 

Czxr of Russia 
h-irl of Dudley 


— 40 l’acb i of Egypt h Indue, .f I gypt 

*»* Enr fimcnhr-, see oath under its 
name (See Stew u t Dr iiiosn ) 

Diana, heroine and title of a pastoral 
bj M ontcmai or, mutated from the Dnphnis 
and C/doc of bongos (fourth ccnluri j 

Dtan'n, daughter of the widow of Flo- 
rence with "hmn Ikl'enn lodged on her 
maj to the shrine of St Jacitues le Grand 
bmmt Bert rim wnntnnh lined Damn 
but the modest girl made this att lchmcnt 
the means of bringing about n reconcilia- 
tion between Bertram and lnswifellclena 
-Sbahcspearc, AIPs Welt that Lnds Well 

Dian'a do Laseerars, daughter of 
c £v n , k° msc dc Lascours, and sister 

I°,L °^ r, ' h D *ana 

betrothed to Horace de Bricnnc, whom 
she resigns to Martha -L Stirling, The 

Orj)fuin of the lroztn Sea (IS.jG) 

cii Dl ^ a a the In °xoi able (1) She 

dlrm °?° n ’V th one of hcr in-os s, for 

darmg to make ]o\e to lie'’ (2) Slir» 

changed Actxon into a stag and sit £ 
oivn dogs on him to worn him to dcn h 
because he chanced to 'look upon her 
"h.le bathing (d) She shot with her 
arrows the sis sons and six daughters of 
iobe, because the fond mother Mid she 
bro’clE^ UVim > had only 

Dtec non morcnila numlrs. 

Horace Ey4t, t,ll. 


...... « .cit *iina rtffc *>»rir. vpt 

U3 that arc njulrra of U>e nli.tit# bodj “ t*#> nllfrl 
iAftrrj let m J* Dbnm fure* rn,“ fi i> Jeintn 
or the tlrvte ** mlnlt m of lUc i**oon.“— SlLtkcsiveare 
1 Henry {\ ad L HC - U 

Diana’s Livery (To vear), to be n 
\ir t m 

One rsTlrc mnoni more rliell wear Shrj'i Urrrr . 
Hit. lnlh the vnsot 

Ebntr'l-are / eric e> Orlnee of Tyro net 1L K. 5 (tel 5 ) 

Diano'ia, wife of Gillnrto of [ rni'li, 
but amormish loied In An-aldo In 
order to nd herself of hfs iinjinrr unities, 
she lowed neicr to iiehi to hi« suit till 
lie could ‘‘iiinkc In r garden ol midivintcr 
ns gm with llmitrs ns it nns in summer’ 

(nmining iimr) An-nldo, In the md of 
a iin„icmn, accomplished the nppointrd 
t-ask, but when the laih told him htr 
litislmnd insisted on her Keeping tier 
promise, Ansnldo, not to he outdone n 
gcnerositi , declined to bake niliantngc 
of his chum, mid from tli it dai forth 
"as the lirm nnd honmiralde frirml of 
Guberto — Boccaccio, J/ccumeron. \ fi 
Pie Tran/lms Talc of Chaucer is sub- 
stantiallj the same storj (See Doi r- 

GK\ ) 

Diarmaid, noted for lus "boanti 
epot, which he coicrcd up with lus cap, 
lor if nnv woman chanced to see it, sho 
would mstanth fall ,n loieivith Inin - 
CampheH, Talcs of the West Highlands 
( Diarmnul nnd Grmnnc * ) 

Diav'olo (Era), Michele Po- 7 n, in- 
surgent of Cnlabna (17WMF0G) — Auber, 
Ira Ihaeolo (libretto bj Scribe, l8o(i) 

gordoncr at Mmik- 

GcMgeinV^ SC0U> AnU ‘ jmr ^ inw > 

Dibu'tades (l syl ), a n 0 u cr 
Sicion, whose daughter traced on tlio 
lln l. ’ht °r C, 7 sh ’ !do "» cast there by 

the light of a lamp i|„s, ,t ,s said is 

the origin of jiortn.t pamuim if* 
father applied the eamo process to lus 
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pottery, nnd this, it is smd, is the origin 
of sculpture in relief 

W ill the arts ever bare a lovelter origin thin that fair 
datiglite of DHiutnitc* tricing the btloutl shadow ou the 
walit— juiili Ariadne l C 

Dicse'a, daughter of Jove, the “ac- 
cusing angel " of classic mi thology 

Forth stepped ttiejwt DIcfcn full of ngc 
riilmas Fletcher The f ttrple ftland >1 (1CJ3) 

Diccon the Bedlamite, a hnlf- 
liiad mendicant, both kmvc and thief 
A specimen of the metre will he seen by 
part of Diccon's speedi 

'Ian y n mjlo Into 1 walked dirers and sundry writes 
\ml nntij u gwhl mans house have I bin nt lu mjr iluls 
Man) a tfowlpa run in tin tyim. hive J tasted 
Ami nun) a lirouie and sp>t have I both turned nnd 

Uulnt 

\\ htu I «.iw It hooted nit, out nt doore I hjed mee 
And anight n sd> j of luaui whin I saw mine jyed mee 
\\ lilrh I intend not far lioicc unless my j urj > e favlt* 
fcliall Sene for n sholng home t< dnu on two i ot of ale 
IHccvn the tledtaiutte (1«aj ) 

DiCll'la, one of 1 ogistilln’s hand- 
maids, noted for her chastity — Ariosto, 
0> Itmdo J u) toso (lolG) 

Dick, ostler nt the Seven Stars inn, 
lork — Sir W Scott, Heart of Jhdlulhuin 
(time, George 11 ) 

Die/, called “ The Dei il’s Dick of 
flcllgarth," a falconer and folloucr of 
the carl of Douglas — Sir W Stott, fair 
3 laid of rath (time, Henry II ) 

Dick (Mr ), an nnnnble, half-witted 
man, dc'oted to Davids “aunt,” Miss 
Bctsev Irotwood, who thinks him a pro- 
digious genius Mr Dirk is especially 
mad on the subject of Charles I — G 
Dickens, Davul Coppcrficld (18-19) 

Dick Amlet, the son of Mrs Amlct, 
a rich, vulgar tradeswoman Dick as- 
sumes the airs of a fine gentleman, nnd 
calls himself colonel Shapely, in which 
character he gets introduced to Cormna, 
me daughter of Gripe, a rich scrivener 
Just ns ho is about to elope, his mother 
mnl cs her appearance, ami the deceit is 
laid hare , but Mrs Amlet promises to 
give her son £10,000, and so the wedding 
is adjusted Dick is a regular scajnp, 
nnd wholly without principle, but being 
a dashing young blade, with a handsome 
person, he is aduured by the ladies — Sir 
John Vanbrugh, 2 he Confide: act] ( 1 0 r i;,) 

John Pulmtr was the Dick Amlct, and John Ban 
Dlster the roguish servant. Brass. — James Smith (17 JO) 

Dick Shakebag, a highwayman in 
the g mg ot captain Colepepper (the 
Alsatian bully) — Sir W Scott Fortunes 
of Fii/cl (tune, James I ) 


Dickson (Thomas), farmer at Dong 
Insdnle 

Charles Dichon , son of the above, 
killed in the church — Sir VV Scott, 
Castle Dangerous (time, Henry I ) 

Dicta'tor of Letters, Trmpois 
Mane Arouct de Voltaire, called the 
“ Great Pnn” (1091-1778) 

Dictionary (A Living) 11 illiclm 
Leibnitz (1040-1710) was so called bv 
George I 

**-* Longinus was called “The Living 
CvclopTdn" (213-278) 

*»* Daniel lluet, chief editor of the 
Dilphme Classics , was called a Porous 
Lttirarum for his unlimited knowledge 
(1010-1721) 

Dlddler (Jeremy), an artful sw inrllcr, 
a clever, seedy v igaliond, who borrows 
money or obt nns credit by Ins songs, 
w itticisins, or other expedients — kennev , 
liaising the Wind 

Didenck, the German form of Theo- 
dorick, king of the Goths As Arthur 
is the centre of British romance and 
Charlemagne of Trench romance, so 
Didenck is the central figure of the 
German minnesingers 

Didiei (ITenri), Uic lover of Julie 
Lesurrpies (2 sgl) , n gentleman in feel- 
ing nnd conduct, who remains lovnl to 
Ins fiancde through all her troubles — Ed 
Stirling, The Courier of Lyons (1852) 

Die “All, surely nothing dies hut 
something mourns 1 " — Byron, Don Juan , 
in 108 (1820) 

Die Young ( Whom the Gods love) — 
Byron, Don Juan, iv 12 (1824) 

uv ot tie oi <pi\oi'crii' uiroOvriaKci veo r 

Menander rrarments -13 ( Mchicku ) 
And wbat excclieth but wlmt dletb young f 

Drummond (1535-1549) 

Die'go, the sexton to Lopez the 
“ Spanish curate ” — Beaumont nnd Flet- 
cher, 2 he Spanish Curate (1G22) 

Die'go (Don), a man of GO, who saw a 
country maiden named I conora, whom 
be liked, nnd intended to mnrry if her 
temper was ns~nmiablc as her face was 
pretty He obtained leave of her parents 
to bring her home and place her under n 
duenna for three months, nnd then cither 
return her to them spotless, or to make 
her his wife At the expiration of the 
time, he went to settle the marriage 
, contract , nnd, to make all tlnncs sure, 
locked up the house, giving the levs to 
Ursula, but to the outer door he attached 
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a lmgc padlock, and put the kev m his 
pocket L winder, being m loan wth 
Leonora, Implied at locksmiths and 
duennas, and Diogo (2 syl ) found them 
about to elope Being a Wise man, he 
not only consented to tlieir union, but 
ca\e Leonora a hnndsomo marriage por- 
tion —1 llickerstaff, The Fadlach 

Diet of Performers 
Bn \jiam sang on bottled porter 
CvTLti (Hiss) took linseed tea and 
maduia 

Cooke ( G F) drank c\ cry thing 
IlLNM-nsoN, gum arabtc and sherry 
Incleiion sang on madnra 
JouiiAN (Mrs ) drank cahcs'-foot jelly 
and sherry 

Beta (C) took beef -tea for breakfast, 
and preferred a rump-steak for dinner 
Klvn (Edm), Emcut, and Regie 
drank cold brandy-and-icahr 
Ivi miilf (John) took opium 
Leu is, mulled wine and oystci s 
Micnraoi used to eat tlie lean of 
mutton-chops -alien he acted, and subsc' 
quenth lncd almost wholly on a icge- 
tahle diet 

0\.bfi ky drank tea 
Kussv le (Henry) took a boded egg 
Smith ( lv ) drank coffee 
Woon (Mrs ) sang on draught porter 
IVucncu and Uaugi a took no refresh' 
ment dunng a performance — W C 
Russell, Representative Actors, 272 

Die'tneh. (2 syl ) So Tlieod'oric the 
Qrcat is called by the German minnC' 
singers In the terrible broil stirred up 
by queen Knemhild in the banquet hall 
of Ltzclj Dietrich interfered, and suc- 
ceeded m capturing Hagan nnd the 
Burgundian king Gunther These he 
hauded over to the queen, pray mg her to 
set them free , but she cut off both their 
heads with her own hands —The Xibc- 
lungcn Lied (thirteenth century) 

Dietrich (John), a labourer’s son of 
omernnia. lie spent twehc years 
under ground, where he met Elizabeth 
lunbbin, daughter of the minister of lus 

ag vi’ l! T Lm 0n « day . walkin 
together, tliey heard a cock crow, nnu 

ZL f lShb ? u CSU0 nn ' b ovcr both of 
them to \isit the upper earth John so 

frightened the eh os by a toad, that they 

of wealth " S ,; nSll L an r Savc blnfi boards 
Unif a. 11 *’ ," ltb P* 1 " 1 of which he boimlit 
half he island of Ritgen He mined 
Elizabeth, and became tire founder of a 
ren powerful fanuh -KeigS 
mology, (See Tapmi visu .j ’ J 
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Dieu et Mon Droit, the 
of Richard I at the hattlo of 
(119S) 

Dieserv, one of the hmi'C-'crvanta 
at Straw bem Hall Being stiigc-'druck, 
he inoculates his fellow -sen ants (Cunon 
nnd Wat) with the same taste In the 
same house is an heiress named Kitty 
Sprightly (a ward of sir Gilbert. 1 ump- 
kin), also stage-struck Digger! s fa- 
vountc chnncter \\jis 41 Alexander tlie 
Great,” the son of “ Almon." One dm , 
plowing Romeo and Juliet , he turned the 
men into the balcony, but, being rung 
for, the girl acting “Juliet” was nearly 
roasted nli\c (See Diet out ) — J Jack- 
man, All the Ivor/tfs a Stage 

Digges (Jfiss 2fana), n friend of 
ladv Penfeother , a visitor at the Spa — 
Sir'W Scott, St Honan's Will (time, 
George III ) 

Diggon [Dame], a shepherd m Die 
SliC])heai di 's Calendar, hr Spcn c er He 
tells Ilobbmol lint lie dro\c Ins sheep 
into foreign lands, hoping to find better 
pasture, but lie was amazed at Die 
luxury nnd profligacy of Die shepherd'* 
whom ho saw there,’ nnd the wracked 
condition of the flocks lie refers to 
the Roman Catholic clergy , nnd Dieir 
abandoned mode of life Diggon nDo 
tells Ilobbmol n long store about Roflln 
(the bishop of Rochester) nnd his watch- 
ful dog Lauder catching n wolf in sheep * 
clothing m the fold ~rcl. is (Septem- 
ber, 1572 or 1578). 

Diggory, a bam labourer, employed 
on state occasions for butler nnd footman 
b\ Mr nnd Sirs Hnrdcnstle He is 
both awkward and fnmihnr, laughs at 
his master’s yokes and talks to hi« 
master's guests while semng (See 
Diocnn )-Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773) 


pmoi y (Father), one of the monks of 
St Botolph's Tnory-Sir W. Scott, 
Tianhoc (time, Richard I ) 

Dill or Ane'tkmn The seeds nre 
warm, strong-smelling, and aromatic 

Jlieprotutcr working dill l.c gets 

" “‘r 11 “atoin women u» In many n nice dL 
Dra)lon Polyofbion xfU 

Dimanche (2fons), n dim Mops 
Uummchc, a tradesman, npplms to don 
i nan for money Don Juan treats him 
with all imaginable courtesy, but e\ cry 

nt , teni!lts , 10 «««t Li business 

nternipts hun ywth 6ome such question 

1 Cmm ™( sc ports mdamc Dmmlhel 
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or Ll lolre petite fillc Claudme, comment 
te portc-t-elle t or Ac petit Cohn , fait-il 
toujours bien du bruit aiec son tambour 1 
or 1 1 lotie petit chitn Brusquet , yiondc- 
t-il toujours tiussi fort i and, after a 
time, lie vnvB he is verv sorrj, but he 
must snj good-bve for the present, and 
lie leo\es Mons without Ins once stating 
the object of his call (bee Sum i Lt- 
to\ ) — Molifcre, Don Juan , etc (IGG5) 

Din (The), the practical part of Islam, 
containing the ritual and moral laws 

Dinali [Friendly], daughter of sir 
Thomas I'ricndh She loves Edward 
Blusliington, ‘‘the bashful man," and 
becomes engaged to him — IV T Mon- 
crielf, The Bashful Man 

Dinah, daughter of Sandie Lawson, 
landlord of the Spa hotel — Sir IV 
Scott, St Honan’s Well (time, George 
III ) 

Di'nah (Aunt) leaves Mr Walter 
Shandj £1000 Tins sum of monev, in 
II alter s o\ e, w ill suffice to cnrrv out all 
the wild schemes and extravagant fancies 
that enter into Ins head — Sterne, Tris- 
tram Shandy (1759) 

Dmant', a gentleman who once loved 
and still pretends to love Lnmlrn, the 
wife of Clinmpcrmcl — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Little Ficnch Lawyer 
(1047) 

Dtnai za'de (4 syl ), sister of Sche- 
herazade sultana of Persia DinarzndC 
was instructed bv her sister to wake her 
cvcrv morning an hour before daj break, 
and bo}, “Sister, relate to me one of 
those delightful 6tones jou know,” or 
“ finish before da} break the storj a on 
began vesterdaj ” The sultan got in- 
terested- in these talcs, and re\oi ed the 
cruel determination he had made of 
strangling at da} break the wife he had 
mnrricd the preceding night (See Sciie- 

llri!\7\DE) 

Dinas Emrys or “Fort of Am- 
brose” (i e Merlin), on the Bnth, a 
part of Snowdon When Vortigern built 
this fort, whatever was constructed 
during the dav was swallowed up in the 
earth during the night Merlin (then 
called Ambrose or l inbres-Guletic) dis- 
covered the cause to bo “two serpents 
at the uottoni of a pool below the foun- 
dation of the w orks ” 1 hesc serpents 

were inccs«antlj struggling with each 
other , one was white, and the other red 
The white serpent at first prevailed, but 


ultimately the red one chased the other 
out of the pool Die red serpent, he 
said, meant the Bntons, and the white 
one the Sn\ons At first the ba\ons 
(or white serjKnt) prevailed, but in tho 
end “our people' (the red scrjnmt) “shnll 
chase the bason race bej ond the sen ” — 
Nennius, History of the Britons (842) 

And from tho top of Brith, so high cud wondrous steep 
Where Pinas Emris stood showed where the serpents 
fought 

The white that tore the red for whenco tho prophet 
taught 

The Britons sad decay 

Drayton, rolyolblon x. (1612) 

Dme with Democntos (To), to 
be choused out of } our dinneri 

A “Barmecide feast” is no feast at 
nil The allusion is to Barmecide, who 
invited Schacabac to dme with linn, and 
set before him only emptv plates and 
dishes, pretending that the “viands" 
were most excellent. (See Bakmlciiie ) 

Dine with duke Humphrey 
(To), to linvc no dinner to go to The 
duke referred to was the son of Henry 
IV , murdered at St Edmundsburj, and 
buried at St Alban b It was generally 
thought that lie was buried in the nave 
of bt Paul s Cathedral , but the monu- 
ment supposed to he erected to the duke 
was in reality that of John Beauchamp 
Loungers, who were asked if thev wero 
not going home to dinner, and those who 
tarried in bt Paul s after the general 
crowd had left, were supposed to be so 
bus} looking for the duke’s monument 
that the} disregarded the dinner hour 

Dine with Mahomet (To), to die 
Similar to the classic phrase, “To sup 
with Pluto ” 

Dme (or Sup) with sir Thomas 
Giesham, to have no dinner or supper 
to go to At one time the Roj al Exchange 
was the common loungmg-placc of idlers 
and v ngabonds 

Tho little coin thy purrelcss pockets Une 
\ ct with Ktcit comi«any thou rl taken up 
For often with duke Humphrey thnu dost dine. 

Ajid often with sir Thonuu C resham sup 

Dayman J-jtljram on a Loafer (16 S) 

Dme with the Cross-Logged 
Knights (To), to liavo no dinner to go 
to Law j ers at one time made appoint- 
ments with their clients at the Round 
Church, and here a host of dinncrless 
vagabonds loitered about all dav, in tliQ 
hope of picking up a few pence for little 
scrv ices 

Dmer-Out of the Fust Water, 
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the lfev Sidney Smith , so_ called by the 
Qiutrlirly Ricwm (170‘>-1S It) 

Dm'evawr (o s'd ) or D' N ^ v " 1 
(“ i;rcat /educe ’), the residence of the 
king of South YY ales, built hr llhodn 
Mi" r 

— t. — - ™ ^vatrr 

iliat ojrdre 

Stwsiiffr Madoc L 3 (1S03) 

Dingle (Old Dud of the), fnend of 
Hobbie Llliott of the Hengb-footfarm — 
Sir YV Scott, The Black Dwarf (time, 
Anne) 

Dingwall (Daw), the nttomcv at 
Wolfs Hone village — Sir W Scott, 
Brule of Lammcrmoor (time, YVillnm 

HI > 

Dimas and Dereyllis ( The IVon- 
dc> mys, Adienturps , and Lous of), nn 
old Greek noiel, the bisis of the romance 
of Amounts Diogenes in twentv-four 
books nnd entitled Jnctcdtble 1 /amts 
beyond Thule [7a IJu/tcr f /widen Apista], 
a store-house from "Inch subsequent 
writers lime borrowed largely Ike 
work is not extant, but Photius gn cs an 
outline of its contents 

Dmmont ( Dandy /, i c Andrew), nn 
eccentric and humorous store farmer at 
Charlie s Iliqie lit is called “ The light- 
ing Dmmont of Liddesdule ” 

Adit Dmmont, n ife of Dandy Dmmont 
— Sir YV Scott, Out/ Manncnng (time, 
George II ) 

‘g 1, 1 Ins novel has been dramatized by 
Daniel Tcrrv 

Dinner Boll Burke was so called 
from his custom of speaking so long ns 
to interfere with the dinner of the mem- 
bers (.1720-1797) 

Dinnerless ( The) are said to sit nt 
n “Barmecide feast,” to “dine with 
duke Humphrey , ” “to dine with sir 
Thomas Gresham , ” to “ dine w ith De- 
mocritos " Their hosts are said to be the 
cio*s-lcggcd knights 

^ Diocle'tian, the king and father of 
Erastus, who n as placed under the charge 
of the “seven ruse mastcra” (Italian 
icruon) 

In the drench version, the father is 
called “ Dolop'athos " 

Diog’enes (4 syl ), the negro slave 
of the cimc philosopher Michael Age- 
lastcs (1 syl )— Sir YV Scott, Count 
Hubert of Pans (time, Rufus) 

Di omede (3 syl ) led his horses on 


human flesh, and he was ininsdf eaten by 
his horse, bung thrown to it by Her- 
cules 

Dion (Lord), father of T tiphriVin 
Euphrasia is in lore with Philnster, neir 
to the crown of Misu’ua Disguised 
ns a p igc, I uphmsu assumes tlie u imo 
of Bcllnrio and enters the servicu of 
Philnster — Beaumont and Fletcher, Phi- 
lastcr or Lore Lies a-bUtding (H>38) 

(There is considerable resemblance 
betueen “ruphmsia” nnd “Viola” in 
Shakespeare’s Ticcljth Bight, 1014,) 

Dionee’an Caesar, Julius Ocsnrj 
who claimed descent from Venus, callca 
Dione. from her mother zEnens tins 
son of l uttts nnd AnelusCs 

Eccc DIoutI protfessJt Ca^iri* astruuv. 

\lrj,il Fclojua lx. 47 

Dio’ne (3 syl ), mother of Aphro- 
dite (Venus), /eus or Joie being the 
father Venus herself is sometimes 
called Dione 

Oh bear tlij tro-Lrure* to tlio preen rrceis, 
here jounp DloiiJJ ainrs ulth sweetest nlri 
Finite her firth to IrncJ her rtn^ej form 
For l/p'iut} t honoured fnuue. 

Alcuside P easunt of Imagination, I. 

Dionys'm, wife of Cleon governor 
of Tarsus 1’cnclO prince of Tv re 
commits toher charge Ins infum daughter 
Mun’na, supposed to be motherless 
YYlien 14 a cars old, Dionv sue, out of 
jealous; , cmplovB a man to murder her 
foster-child, mid the people of larsns, 
hearing thereof, set fire to her house, and 
both Dionv sm and Cleon ore burnt to 
death intbctlnmcs — Shakespeare, Pcndcs 
Pi nice of lyre (IGOb) 

Dionys'ius, ty rant of Sy rncusc, de- 
throned I \ under, and imprisoned him m 
a dungeon deep in a huge roclt, intending 
to starve him to-dcnlh But Luphrnsin, 
having gained access to him, fed him 
from her ovi n bre ist 1 nnoleon inv nded 
Svracuse,nnd Dionv sms, seeking safety 
in a tomb, saw there Lvander the deposed 
king, nnd wns about to hill-bim, when 
Euphrasia rushed forward, stnick the 
tv rant to the heart, and ho fell dead at 
her feet — A Murphy, The Grecian 
Daughter (1772) 

*** In this trngedv there are several 
gross historical errors In act i the 
author tells us it was Dionv sms the 
Llder who wns dethroned, nnd went in 
exile to Corinth , but the cider Dioiij sms 
died m Syracuse, at the age of oj, and 
it vvas the i/ouiv/er Dionv sms who wns 
dethroned by Iimolcon, nnd went to 
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Cormth In net v lie makes Luphnsin 
kill the tvmnt in Saractise, whereas ho 
was allowed to Icnie Sicily, nnd retired 
to Cormth, where he spent his time in 
riotous liwng, etc 

Diont/s’ms [tub Et dpr] was appointed 
sole general of the S\ rncusian nrmj , and 
then king bj tlie \oicc of the senate 
Damon “the P\ tlingore’an " opposed tlie 
appointment, nnd ei tn tned to stab “ the 
(3 rant," but was arrested and condemned 
to death llic incidents whereby he was 
sated are to be found under the article 
Dv'itox (g v) 

Damon and Pythias, a drama by I? 
Tdiwirds (1571), and another b 3 John 
Ilanim, in 1825 

Dionyi'ius [the Youvger], being 
banished from St rncuse, went to Cormth 
and turned schoolmaster 

Corinth 5 pedagogue hnth now 
Transferred his bj word (tyrant] to thy tirow 

Byron Odoto Sapolcon. 

Dionysius tlie Areopagite was 
one of the judges of the Areopagite 
tihen St Paul appeared before this 
tribunal Certain it ntinM, fabricated by 
the neo-platomcians m the fifth centum, 
uere fnlselj ascribed to lam The Iso- 
do'rtan Decretals is a somewhat similar 
forge ri bt Mentz, who lived m the ninth 
eenturr, or three hundred jears after 
Isidore 

TI 10 error of those doctrines so vicious 
Of the old Arcopngitc I)Ion>?!us. 

Longfellow The 0 olden Legend 

Dionysius’s Ear, a cave m a rock, 
72 feet high, 27 feet broad, and 219 feet 
deep, tlie entrance of which “resembled 
the shape of an ear " It was used ns a 
guard-room or prison, and tlie sentinel 
could hear the slightest whisper of the 
prisoners within 

Dioseu'n ( sons of Zeus), Castor and 
Pollux Generalh, but meorreeth, ac- 
cented on the second S 3 liable 

Diotl'ma, the priestess of Mnntincia 
in Plato s Symposium, the teacher of 
Soc rates Her opinions on life, its 
nature, origin, end, nnd aim, form the 
nucleus of the dialogue Socratbs died 
of hemlock 

1 Beneath an emerald plane 

Sits Dlotinu teaching libn that died 
Of hemlock. 

Tennyson The Prlnccst 111 

Diplomatists ( Prince of), Charles 
Maurice Tnllcj'mnd dc Pingord (1754- 
1838) 


Dips as, a serpent, so called because 
those bitten b 3 it Buffered from intoler- 
able tlursfc (Greek, dipsa, “thirst”) 
Milton refers to it in Paradise Lost, x 
526 (1GC5) 

Dipsodes (2 syl ), the people of 
Dipsoda, ruled oaer by king Anurchus, 
and subjugated bj prince Pantng'ruel (bk. 
11 2S) Pantagruel afteru ards coloni/cil 
their countrv with ninf thousand million 
men from Utopia (or to speak more 
cxactlj, 9^876,543,210 men), besides 
women, children, workmen, professors, 
and peasant labourers (bk 111 1 ) — Kibe- 
lais, Pantay'tucl (1545) 

Dip'sody, the county of the Dip- 
sodes (2 syl ), q v 

Dircas’an Swan, Pindar, so called 
from Dircc, a fountain in the neighbour- 
hood of 'Ihebcs, the poet’s birthplace 
(n c 518-442) 

Dirlos or D’Yrlos (Count), a 
paladin, the embodiment of a alonr, genc- 
rosit 3 , and truth lie was sent bv 
Charlemagne to the East, where be con- 
quered Aliar'dC, a Moorish prince On 
his return, be found his j oung w ife 
betrothed to Ccli'nos (nnothcr of Charle- 
magne’s peers) The rnntter was put 
right bj r the king, who ga\e a grurd 
feast on the occasion 

Dirty Lane, now called Abingdon 
Street, Westminster 

Dirty Lmen Napoleon J said, 
“ II faut laa cr sa lingc en fannlle ” 

Disastrous Peace (The), the peace 
signed at Catcau-Cambrcsis, bj which 
Henri II renounced all claim to Genoa, 
Naples, Mil'an, and Corsica (1559) 

Dis'mas, the penitent thief , Gesmns 
the impenitent one 

Imjnrlbns merftla pendent tria corpora rands 
DLmuu et Gesmns, media est Dlvlna Potestns 
Altn petit Dlsmns. Infellx InOwr Gtsmas 
I* os et res nostras consenet Summa Poiestos, 

Bos \ersus tllcas, no a furto tun perdns. 

A Latin Charm. 

Disney Professor, a chair m the 
Umaersity of Cambridge, founded bj 
John Disney, Esq , of The Hjde, Ingate- 
stone, for Archeology (1851) 

DistafB'na, the troth-plight wife of 

enernl Bombastfs , but Artnxaininous, 

ing of Utopia, promised her “half a 
crown ” if she would forsake the general 
for himself — a temptation too great to be 
resisted When the general found him- 
self Jilted, he retired from the w orld, hung 
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unite boots on the branch of a tno, and 
darect am one to reitiov c the it He lun>r 
cut the bools down, nnd the general 
cut the king down Fusbos, coming up 
at this crisis laid tbe general prostrate 
At the close of the burlesque all the 
dead men jump up and join the dance, 
promising “to die again to-morrow,” if 
the audience desires it. — W B Miodcs, 
Bomhastts Furioso (1790) 

FaIHt?: tri one kr.t? f-® jvu 1 *>Jj hand* cn hU twrt 
Tixt i roU-xi up bli ra Ath afWt the war r.c of Lemb^trt 
> urt aw raiin^ lore to Djt&Clnju— & SzfgtiL 

DistafFa Day (Si ), Janunrj 7 , so 
called because the Christmas festivities 
terminate on “Twelfth Da},” and on the 
da\ following the w ouicn used to return 
to their distaffs or dath occupations 

*„* Also called Pool Day, because 
“ rock ” is another name for a distaff 


Distance “Tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the anew ” — Campbell, 
Phxs'crcs of Hope, i {1790} 

Distressed Mother (Me), ntragedv 
bv Ambrose Philips (1712) The “dis- 
tressed mother ” is AndromVichC, the 
widow of llector At the fall of Trov 
she and her son Astv'nnn\ fell to the lot 
of P\ rrhus king of 1 pirns Pvrrhin, fell 
m lov e rnh her and w isbed to nurrv her, 
but she refused him At length an cm- 
basse from Greece, headed be Ore«tes, 
son of Agamemnon, was sent to I pirus 
to demand the death of Astvnnax, lest in 
manhood he might seek to avenge his 
father’s death Pvrrhus told Andro- 
mache he would protect her son, and 
defj all Greece, if «hc would consent to 

jam him , and she yielded T\ lulc the 
yiamagc rites were going on, the Grccl 
ambassadors fell on Pi rrhus and mur- 
dered him As he fell he plnced the 
croi n on the head of AndromachS, 
who thus became queen of Epirus, and 
the Greeks hastened to their ships m 
flight This plaj is an English adaptation 
of Itaemes Amromaquc (ICG7) 

Ditcliley (Gaffer), one of the miners 
f^phjjrd hv sir Geoffrcv Pcvcn! — Sir 
W Scott, Pcreril of the Piah (time, 
Charles 11 ) 


DitKyrambic Poetry {lather of), 
Asian of Lesbos (fl n c G25) 

Ditton (Thomas), footman of (he 
Kcy Ur Staunton, of V lllingbam Pcc- 
torv —Sir IV Scott, Heart of Midlothian 
(lure, George II ) 


Diva H(The), the supreme council and 


court of justice of the caliph* The 
abbassidcs alwajs sat in person m this 
court to aid m the redress of wrongs It 
was called “a tin an” from the bcncbe j 
coatred mill cushions on which tin* 
members sat — I) Hcrbelot, Bibholhtq te 
Oritiita'e-, 223 

Dive [deer], a demon in Persian 
mvthologj In the mogul's pilace at 
Lahore, there used to be several pictures 
of these dues (1 njl ), with long borm, 
staring e\es, shaggy hair, great fang* 1 , 
nglj paws, long tails, and other horrible 
deformities i remember seeing them 
exhibited at King a College m one of the 
soirees gnen there alter the Indian 
Mutini 

Dtvcr (Colonel), editor of tlie B'eei 
lor ! Boxcdy Journal, m America Ills 
air was that of a man oppressed bv a 
sense of lus own greatness, and Ins 
plnsiognomv w as a map of cunning and 
conceit — C Dickens, Martin Ch s::P - it 
(1841) 

DiVos (2 syl ), the name populnrh 
gnen to the “rich man’’ m our 1-ord 

C irable of the rich man and La/anis , in 
Kin, Dirts ci Parana — Pith tu 

Divide and Govern, a ini'-im of 
Unclnnelh of Florence (1 !b'J-lfl27) 

Divi'naComnie'dia,thc first poem 
of note ever written in the Italian lan- 
guage It isan epic In Pantd Ahgnie'n, 
and i« dmded into three parts Hill, 
Purgnton, nnd Paradise Dank called 
it a comedy, because Die ending is happi ; 
and bis coiintnmcn added the word 
(hrmefrom admiration of the poem The 
poet depicts a union, in i Inch he w 
conducted, firat by 1 irgil (Aumn i reason) 
through hell nnd purgnton , nnd then In 
Beatrice ( reeclation ) nnd frnnlh bv Si 
Bernard through the sacral heavens, 
where he beholds the Triune God 
“Hell” is represented ns a funnel- 
shaped hollow, formed of gnrbialh con- 
tracting circles, the lowest nnd smallest 
of winch is the earth’s centre (See In- 
1 1 uno, 1800 ) 

“Purgatorj ” is a mountain rising 
solitanh from the ocean on that side of 
the earth which is opposite to us It is 
divided into terraces, and its top is the 
tcrrcstritil paradise (See 1 'ugatwiv, 
1808 ) 

From this “top” the poet ascends 
through the . sev en pl.auetarv henv cns. 
the fixed Btnrs, nnd the “pmnmn mobile,’’ 
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to the cmpyre'an or seat of God (See 
Paradise, 1311 ) 

Divine {The), St John the evangelist, 
called “ John the Dmne ” 

Raphael, the painter, was caUed Jl 
Dwmo (1483-1520) 

Luis Morales, a Spanish painter, was 
called E l Dimno (1509-1586) 

Eerdmand de Herre'rn, a Spanish poet 
(1516-1595) 

Divine Doctoi (The), Jean dc 
Ruysbroek, the mystic (1294-1381) 

Dmne Speaker (The) Tyritamos, 
usually known as Theophrnstos (“divine 
speaker”), was so called by Aristotle 
(r. c 370-287 j 

Divine Bight of Kings The 
dogma that Kings can do no wrong is based 
on a dictum of Hincmar archbishop of 
Rheims, viz , that “kings are subject to 
no man so long as they rule by God’s 
lai\ " — Hincmar s Wot Is, i 693 

Divining Bod, a forked branch of 
lnzel, suspended between the balls of the 
thumbs The inclination of this rod 
indicates the presence of water-spnngs 
and precious metals 

how to rirulets from tlie mountains 
Point the rods of for lane tcllcra. 

Longt'llow Drinking Song 

*** Jacques Ay mar of Crole was the 
most famous of all diviners He lived in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth His 
marvellous faculty attracted the attention 
of Europe* M Chauvin, M D , and 
M Gamier, M D , published carefully 
written accounts of lus wonderful powers, 
and both were eye-witnesses thereof — 
Sec S Banng-Gould, Myths of the Middle 
Ages 

Divinity There are four professors 
of divinity at Cambridge, and three at 
Oxford Those at Cambridge are the 
Hul'sean, the Margaret, the Norrisian, 
and the Regius Those at Oxford are 
the Margaret, the Regius, and one for 
Ecclesiastical History 

Divi'noLodov'ico, Anosto, author 
of Orlando Funoso (1174-1533) 

D uc’ie’s Land, the land of milk and 
honey to American niggers Dixie was 
a slave-holder of Manhattan Island, who 
removed his slnves to the Southern 
States, whero they had to work harder 
nnd fare worse , so that thei were alwavs 
sighing for their old home, which they 


called “Dixie’s Land ” Imagination and 
distance soon advanced this island into a 
Bort of Delectable Country or land of 
Beulah. 

Dixon, servant to Mr Richard Vere 
1 syl ) — Sir TV Scott, The Black Dwarf 
time, Anne) 

Dizzy, a nickname of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, earl of Beaconsfield (1805- ) 

DjaTial, son of Yonssof, a sheikh, 
and sa\ cd by Maa'm in the great massacre 
of the sheihhB by the Knights Hospitallers 
in the Spo'rades He resolves to avenge 
this massacre, and gives out that he is 
Hakeem', the incarnate god, their founder, 
returned to earth to avenge their wrongs 
and lead them back to Syne His im- 
posture being discovered, he kills him- 
self, but Loys \Lo' tssl, a young Breton 
count, lends the exiles hack to Lebanon 

PJgbal Is Hakeem the Incamato Dread 
The phantasm khaiif king of Prodigies, 

Robert Browning The IZcturn of the Druses I 

Djm'nestan', tbe realm of the djinn 
or genu of Oriental mythology 

Dobbin (Captain afterwards Colonel 
son of sir 'William Dobbin, a London 
tradesman Uncouth, awkward, and tall, 
with huge feet , hut faithful nnd loi mg, 
with a large heart nnd most delicate np 
preciation Ho is a prince of a fellow, 
is proud, fond of captain George Osborne 
from boyhood to death, and adores Amelia, 
George’s wife When she has been a 
widow for Borne ten years, he marries 
her — Thackeray , Vanity Fair (1848) 

Dobbins (Humphrey), the confi- 
dential servant of sir Robert Bramble of 
Blackberry' Hall, m the county of Kent 
A blunt old retamer, most devoted to his 
master Under a rough extenor he con- 
cealed. a heart brimful of kindness, and 
so tender that a word would melt it — ■ 
George Colman, The Poor Gentleman 
(1802) 

Dobu'm, called Bodu'm by Dio , the 
people of Gloucestershire and Oxford- 
shire Drayton refers to them in his 
Polyolbion, xvi (1613) 

Doctor (The), a romance by Sou- 
ther The doctor’s name is Dove, and 
his horse “Nobbs ” 

Doctor ( The Admirable), Roger Bacon 
(1214-1292) 

The Angchc Doctor, Thomas Aquinas 
(1224-1274), “fifth doctor of the Church " 

The Authentic Doctor, Gregory of 
Rimini (*-1357). 
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The Divine Doctor, Jean Ruysbroek 
(1294-1381) 

The Duiciflttous Doctor , Antomo An- 
dreas (*-1320) , 

The Ecstatic Doctor \ Jean Ruy sbroek 


(1294-1381) . ^ 

The Eloquent Doctor, Peter Aurochs, 
archbishop of Air (fourteenth century) 
The Evangelical Doctor, J Wycliffo 
(1324-1384) 

The Eliminated Doctor . Raymond Lully 
(1235-1315;, or Most Enhqhtencd Doctor 
The Invincible Doctor, William Occam 


(1276-1347) 

The Irrefragable Doctor, Alexander 
Hales (*-1245) 

The Mellifluous Doctor, St Bernard 
(1091-1153) 

The Most Christian Doctor, Jean de 


Gerson (1363-1429) 

The Most Methodical Doctor, John 


Bassol (*-1347) 

The Most Ft o found Doctor, TEgidius 
de Colonna (1247-131G1 
Tho Most Resolute Doctor, Durand de 


St Poti ream (1267-1332) 

The Perspicuous, Doctor, Walter Bur- 
ley (fourteenth century) 

The Profound Doctor, Thomas Brnd- 
vvardme (*-1349) 

The Scholastic Doctor, Anselm of Lnon 
(1050-1117) 

The Seraphic Doctor, St Bonaventura 
(1221-1274) 

The Singular Doctor, William Occam 
(127G-1347) 

The Solemn Doctor, Henry Goethals 
(1227-1293) 

The Solid Doctor, Richard Middleton 
(*-1304) 

The Subtle Doctor, Duns Scotus (12G5- 
1308), or Most Subtle Doctor 
The Thorough Doctor, William Varro 
(thirteenth century) 

The Universal Doctor, Alam de Lille 
(1 114-1203) , Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274) 
The Venerable Doctor, WiUnm de 
Clnmpeaux (*-1126) 

The Well-founded Doctor, iEgidnis 
Romahus (1247-131G) 

The Wise Doctor, John Herman Wessel 
(1409-1489) 

'The Wonderful Doctor, Roger Bacon 
(1214-1292) 




(For all other doctors, sec under the 
proper name or nickname ) 

Doctor’s Tale (The\ in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, is the Roman story of 
Virginias given by Livy This story is 
told in French in the Roman de la Rose, 
ii 74, and by Gower m his Con/essio 
Amantis, vn Itliasfurnishedtbesiibjcct 
of a host of tragedies for example, m 
Fiench, Mairdt (1G28) , Leclerc (1G45) , 
Campestron (1G83) , Chabnnon (1709) , 
Laharpe (178G) , LcblancdcGmllct(178G) , 
Guirnud (1827) , LatourSt Ybars (1845) 
In Italian , Alfien (1784) , in Get man, 
Lessing (1775) , and m English, Know les 
(1829) 

Doctor’s Wife (The), a novel by 
Miss Brnddon, adapted from Madame 
Boiary, a French nov el 

Dodger (The Aitful), the sobriquet 
of Jack Dawkins, nn artful, thievish 
y oung scamp, in the hoy crew of Vngm 
the Jew villain — C Dickens, Olivet Ti cist, 
v m (1837) 

Dodington, whom Thomson m- 
v okes m his Summer, is George Bubb 
Dodmgton, lordMclcomb-Rogis, nBritish 
statesman Churchill and Rope ridiculed 
lum, while Hogarth introduced him in 
his picture called the “Orders of Pen- 
w igs ” 

Dod'ipoH (Dr ), any man of weak 
intellect, a dotard lienee the proverb, 
TRisc as Dr Dodipott, meaning “ notwiso 
at all ” 

Dodman or Doddiman A snarl 
is so called m the eastern counties 

1 m n regular dodnwn 1 run ” Kild Hr Pegqottj—by 
which he meant snail/ 1 — C Dickens, Darid Cop/vr- 
field >11 {1&4D) 

Doddiman doddlmnn put out jour horns 
For here conies n thief to steal yovir corns 

Common J opular Thyme in Aor/o?/ 

Dodon or rather Dodoens ( R em- 
ber t), a Dutch botanist (1517-1585), phy- 
sician to the emperors Maximilian II and 
Rodolph II Ilis w orks are Entmanlorum 
ct Lcgununum listen ia , Florum J/isfom , 

PurganttumRadicumclIJcrbarumlhstoria, 

Stupium Historic. , all included under 
the general title of “The Histon of 
Plnnts ” ' 


Doctors of the Church The 
Greek Church recognizes four doctors, 
viz , St Athanasius, St Basil, St Gregory 
of Nyssa, and St. John Chiysostom 
The Latin Church recognizes St Au- 
gustin, St Jerome, St Ambrose, and 
St. GEegory the Great, 


Of the o most helpful herbs ret f<*f( ** 

To tho*** *> - *- *■ 

AYblcl 

u ^ otj/Mton xiil ( 1613 ) 

Dodo'na (in Epxros), famous for the 
most ancient oracle in Greece Tho 
responses were made by nn old woman 
called a pigeon, because the Greek word 
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pelta: meins either “ old women ” or 
“ pigeons ” According to fable, Zeus 
g<i\ e his daughter Thcbfi two black 
pigeons endowed with the gift of human 
speech one flew into Lib\ a, and gaa c the 
responses in the temple of Ammon , the 
other into Epiros, where it gave the re- 
sponses in Dodona 

We are told that the priestess of Dodona 
denied her answers from the cooing of 
the sacred doves, the rustling of the 
Bacrcd trees, the bubbling of the sacred 
fountain, and the tinkling of bells or 
pieces of metal suspended among the 
branches of the trees 

And Dodona s onk m-mg lonely 
Henceforth to the tempest only 

Mrs Browning, Dead Pan 17 

Dods (-l/c' 7 ), landlady of the Claclian 
orMowbery Arms inn at St Honan’s Old 
Town The inn was once the manse, 
and Meg Dods reigned there despoticallj , 
hut her nines were good and her cuisine 
excellent This is one of the best Ion comic 
characters in the whole range of fiction 

She had hair of a brindled colour betwixt black and 
grey which *ras apt to escape in elf locks from under her 
mutch when the was thrown into violent agitation long 
skinny bandt terminated by itout talon*, grey eyes thin 
lifts, a robust person a broad though fat chest, capital 
wind and a voice that could match a choir of fishwomcn, 
— Sir \\ Scott St ronan t irctt, L (time GeorgallL). 

(So good a housew ife was this eccentnc 
landlady, that a cooker) -book has been 
published hearinghername, thcauthoress 
is Sirs Johnstone, a Scotchwoman ) 

Dodson, a 5 oung farmer, called upon 
by Death on his wedding da) Death 
told him he must quit lus Susan, and go 
with him “ With y ou 1 ” the hapless 
husband cried , “young ns I am, and un- 
prepared?" Death then told lnm he 
would not disturb him yet, but would 
call again after gmng him three warn- 
ings Whenhe was 80) ears of age, Death 
called again “ So soon returned ? " old 
Dodson cried “lou know you promised 
me three warnings ” Death then told him 
that as he was “lame and deaf and blind," 
he had recei\ ed his three w arnmgs — Mrs 
Thrale [Piozzi], The Thee Warnings 

Dodson and Fogg ( Messrs ), two 
unprincipled lawyers, who undertake on 
their own speculation to bring tin action 
against Mr Pickwick for “breach of 
promise,” and file accordingly the famous 
suit of “Bardell v Pickwick ” — C 
Dickens, The Pickwick Papers (18oG) 

Doe (John) and Richard Roe, substitu- 
tional names for pl aintiff anddefendantin 
trn action of ejectment Abolished in 1852. 


Doeg, Saul’s herdsman, who told him 
that the priest Abmi'clech had supplied 
Da\ id w ith food , whereupon the king 
sent him to kill Abimelech, and Doeg 
slew priests to the number of four scoro 
and fi\ c (1 Samuel xxu 18) In pt n 
of the satire called Absalom and Achito- 
phel, Elkaneh Settle is called Doeg, 
because he “fell upon” Drydcn with his 
pen, hut was only a “herdsman ordmer 
of asses ” 

Doeg tiio without knowing how or why, 

Mruie still a blundering kind of melody 


iate A laalom and Achltaj V*/ CL (ZGS 3 ). 

Dog ( Agnppa's ) Cornelius Agnppa 

had a dog which was generally suspected 
of being a spint incarnate 
Arthur's Dog, “Cainll ” 

Dog of Belgrade , the camp-suttler, 
was named “ Clumsey ” 

Lord Byron’s Dog, “Boatswain " It was 
buried in the garden of hcwstcad Abbe\ 
Dog of Catherine de Mcdias, “Phoebe,” 
a lap-dog 

CulhuTlm’s Dog was named “Lunth,” a 
swift-footed hound 

Dora’s Dog, “ Jip ” — C Dickens, David 
Copperficld 

Douglass Dog , “Luffra ” — Lady of the 
Late 

Engone’s Dog was "Mocra ” Engone 
is the constellation Virgo, and Mcera the 
star called Cams 

Eu> ytion’s Dog (herdsman of Gen on), 
“ Orthros ” It had tw o heads 
FtngaVs Dog was named “Bran ” 
Geryon s Dogs One was “ Gargittos ” 
and the other “Orthros ” The litter was 
brother of Cerbcros, but it had onh two 
heads Hercules killed both of Gory on s 
dogs 

Landseer s Dog, “ Brutus ” Introduced 
by the great animal painter in his picture 
called “The Imadcr of tho Larder " 
Llcxcellyn's Dog was named “ Gelert , " 
it w as a grey hound (See Geleut ) 

Lord Lurgan's Dog w as named “Master 
M'Grath,” from an orphan boy who 
reared it This dog won three Waterloo 
cups, and was presented at court by the 
express desire of queen Victoria, the % cn 
rear it died It was a sporting grey- 
hound (bom 186G, died Christmas Day, 
1871) 

Harm's Dog, “ Silvio " — Sterne,- Senti- 
mental Journey 

Dog of Montarqis This was a dog 
named “ Dragon,” belonging to Aubri de 
Montdidier, a captain in the French 
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armv Aubri was mnrdered m the forest 
of Bondi bv Ins friend, lieutenant 
Macnire, in the' same regiment After its 
master s death, the dog showed such a 
strange a\ ersion to Mncairc, that suspicion 
was aroused against him Some say he 
was pitted against the dog, and confessed 
the crime Others say a sash was found 
on him, and the sword-knot v, as recog- 
nized by Ursula as her o\i n work and gift 
to Aubri This Macaire then confessed 
the crime, and his accomplice, lieutenant 
I .and re, tning to escape, was seized b\ 
the dog ancl bitten to death This story 
u as dramatized in French by Pixdrecourt 
(1814), and rendered into English 

Orion's Dogs, one was named “Arc- 
toph'onos” and the other “ Pto-opliagos " 
.Punch's Dog, “Toby ” 

Sir W Scott's Dogs ITis deer-hound 
w as “ Maida ” His jet-black grci hound 
n as “ Hamlet " He had also tu o Danda 
Dmmont terriers 

Dog of the Seven Slccpct s, “Katmir” 

It spoke n ith a human vome 
In Slcary's arcus, the performing dog 
is called “ Mem lei s” — C Dickens, 
Hard Times 

(hor Action's fifty dogs, see Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, 234 ) 

Do 7 The famous mount St Bernard 

dog which saied forty human beings, was 
named “ Barr} " The stuffed skin of ! 
this noble creature is presen cd m the 
museum at Berne 

Dog {The), DiogenCs the cj me (n c 
412-323) When Alexander encountered 
.him, the young Macedonian king intro- 
duced himEelf with the words, “I am 
Alexander, surnamed ‘ the Great ’ ” To 
which the philosopher replied, “And I 
am DiogenCs, surnamed ‘the Dog ’” Hie 
Athenians raised to his memory a pillar 
of Parian maTble, surmounted with a dog, 
and bearing the following inscription — 

Sar doll what gunnlyouln tliat tomb 1" 

A f'r- ' Hlimme? ]>io;-"n* From far?" 

Sln0p5 He n-lio made a tub Ills homo’" 

The tame now dead among Ibc stars a star EX B 

Dog {The Thracian), Zo'Ilus the gram- 
mnnan , socallcd for his snarling, captious 
criticisms on Homer, Pinto, and lso'cratcs 
lie was contemporary with Philip of 
Mncedon 

Dog’s Ihqsq, gin and beer 
Colaas a dog's nose 

The-e Tram: a leak in hmlt s ark 
Wbicb made site dot; be-in to itark 
aoalt took bL ntwc to stop the bole, 

And hence bis lime is aim? s cold 
— botuaiul gurnet February J 1871 


, Dogs were supposed bt the ancient 
Gaels to be sensible of their masters’ 
death, however far they might be sepa- 
rated 

Hie mother of Culmfn remains in the hall "hit 
doss are howling In Uielr place. Art thou fallen 

my fair haired son, In Erins dismal smrr’—Ossinn, 
Temora v 

Dogs The two sisters of Zobei'dfi (3 
syl ) w ere turned into little black dogs 
for casting ZobeidC nnd “the prince” into 
the sea (See Zobeide ) 

Dogs of "War, Famine, Sword, and 
Fire 

Then should the \nrllhe Uim* like hlnuetf 

Assume the port of Mars ana al his heels 

Leashed In like hounds should tAmlne sword and Fire 

Crouch for employmcut- 

Shakespeare King Henry r X chorus (1590). 

Dog-headed Tribes (of India), 
mentioned m the Italian romance of 
GvcrCno Mcschi'no 

Dog-rose (Greek, luno-rodon) So 
called because it w as supposed to cure the 
bite of mad dogs 

A morsn vero [f e of a mad dog) unlcura rcmcdlum 
oraculo quodam nuper repertum, rullx »ylre»tris rossr 
qu*u [nunc) cynoTrhodox appellator —Pliiiy JJlit A at 
y Ui. C3 tee also xxv 6 

Dogberry and Verges, two ig- 
norant conceited constables, who greatly 
mutilate tbeir words Dogberry, call's 
“ assembh ” dissembly , “ treason " he 
calls perjury , “ calumny ’’ he calls bur- 
glary , “ condemnation,” redemption , 

1 ' respect,” <msjrct Wien Comrade say s, 
"Away 1 vou arc an ass, ’ Dogberry tells 
the town clerk to wntc him down “an 
ass ” “ Mnstcrs,” he saa s to the officials, 
“remember I am an ass" “ Oh that I 
had been wntdown annss 1 ” (activ sc 2) 
— Shakespeare, 1'uch Ado about Fothmn 
(1C00) J 

Dogget, wardour at the castle of 
Garde Dolonreusc — Sir W Scott, The 
Bctiothcd (time, Henry II ) 

Dogget’s Coat and Badge, the 
great prize m the Thames rowing-match, 
gi\ en on the 1 st of August every y ear So 
called from Thomas Dogget, an actor of 
Drury Lane, whosignalizcdtheacccssion of 
George I to the throne by giving annualla 
a waterman’s coat nn*d badge to the 
winner of the race The Fishmonger^’ 
Company add a guinea to the pnze 

Doiley (Abraham), a citizen nnd re- 
tired slop-seller He was a chanty boy, 
wliolh without education, but made 
£80,000 m trade, and is determined to 1m o 
a lamed skollard for his son-in-law,” 
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He speaks of jonfry [geometry], jc l Js‘r f 
joffnju, A1 Ma f '~r piin^-tcrty. and aufi- 
htrtj do-fjrs , talks of iirofc/i [Gracchi], 
ifbrn [Horatii], a rf-fy c/ hcr'cs, and so 
on. Bemg resolved to judge between the 
nval scholarship of an Oxford pedant 
and a captain in the anrsv, he gets both 
to speak Greek before him Grades, tie 
s-hola' quotes t— o 1 ncs of Greek, m 
which tne word panta occurs four times 
“Pantry'” c res the old slop-seller, 
“von cant imp^-e upon tne. I know 
yin try is no 1 Greek ” The captain tries 
E-gbsa fur*ian, and "hen Grader main- 
tains that the words are Engh _h. “ Oct 
- Dj<on yon for a jackanape* cnes the 
oid man, “a- if 1 din’t know my own 
mother tongue ■’ ' and gives his verdict in 
favour of the captain 

riizay'h D'ju *_> , dangbter of the old 
slop-seller, in love with captain Granger 
S^e and her cousin Chnrlofe induce he 
Oxford scholar to dress like a 6- ert to 
please the ladies By so doing he dis- 
gusts the old man, who exclaims, “ Oh 
that I snonld ever ha~e been such a dolt 
ns to take thee for a man of lamen 1 So 
tee captain wins tne race at a cante- — 
Mrs Cowlev, T57 5 a tic Duy ? 

Doll Common, a young woman in 
leagee vnth Subtle tbe alchemist and 
Facckis otlv — B Jonson, The Al r! ~n;ist 
(1G10) 

jrrx. r-' J=w> pm-l'S) azA ra tsa -Ur Xi= 
t-li * la " ler Cmoia.*— Legb H=_ 

DoH Tearsheet, a “bona-roba.” 
This virago is car* into pnson with Dame 
Quickly (hosiers of a tavern in East- 
cheap)’ for tne dea‘h of a man that thev 
and Pistol had beaten. — Shakespeare 
2 JT'-t’y IT (1593) 

DollalloUa i), wife of king 

Anther very fond of stiff punch, hut 
scorning “vulgar sips of brand v, gin, 
and rum ” - She is the enemv of Tom 
Thumb and opposes his marriage with 
her daughter Huncamonca , but wuen 
Xcodie announces that the red cow has 
devoured the pigmy giani-qcdler she 
kills the messenger for his ill tiding', 
and is herself killed by Fnzaletta. Queen 
DollalloUa is jealous of the giantess 
Glundalca, at whom his majestv casts 
‘ sheep’s eyes ” — To m 1 Jrsrrh, by 1 lelding 
the novelist (1730). altered by 0 Ham, 
author of itidiz (1773) 

Dolla ATarrey, a character m 
Crabbe’s Borv’yh wno died playing 
cards 


"Anc art** 'iVcrW *• res.* 

jrv*i 3 lizrgs „'?t 

IXkL 

Crzl,*. C—zx ? £i r i 

Dolly of the Chop-house 
(Qu'n.n s Head Passage. Pat enwster Pow 
and Xewga'e S'-eet. Lonuon} Her cele- 
brity arose fi—m tne excellency cf I c f 
p-onsions, attendance, ucccmmoda ;> a, 
and service The came is hat of € e old 
cook of the establishment 

7 V * Ir-th r^T^r- zrr* try* Irrrzd rru £i_r 

TLc &«.-** Sckdsr sat' ii- 

Dolly TrnlL Capta-n irocnea'h 
savs she wa3 ‘ so taken up wih s*cali'g 
hearts Ehe left herself no time to c teal 
anvth.ngclje — Q^~, y? c Ben] 'Jr i Op-rei. 
u 1 (1717) 

Dolly Varden, daughter of Gabrel 
Vardcn, locksmith Sne was lo-ed to 
distraction bv Joe TYillet, Hugh of the 
Ma-pole inn and Simon Tap pert it. 
Dolly dres.ed in the Hatteao st vie, and 
was ii-clv pretty, cud bewitching — C 
Dicxens, Bznvzly Buij. (1811) 

Dolman, a light-bine loosc-Sttmg 
jccle 1 braided acrc-3 the front with 
blacs. silk frogs and embroidered from 
the cuffs almost to the shoulders wi,h 
gold lace of tares rows in'erro-co It is 
used as the summer jacket of the Al- 
gerian native troops The winter jacket 
is called a “ pelisse ” 

Dol'on, “a man of subtle wit and 
wicked mmd,” fatner of Guizor (groom 
of Pollente the Saracen, lord of “ Par- 
lous Bridge’) Sir At egal, with scant 
ceremonv knocks the life out of Guizot, 
for demanding of him “ pas.age-pennv ” 
for cro.singthe b’-oire. Soon after— aids, 
Bnt’&mart’ and Talus reA m Dolons 
castle fo" the mgct,mcd Dolou, mistak- 
ing Bniomart for sir Aregal, sets upon 
her in the middle of the mgat, hut is 
overmastered He r o— runs with his two 
surviving sons to the bndge, to prevent 
the passage of Bn‘omart and Talus bat 
Bntomart runs one of tnem through with 
her spea’", and knocks the other into the 
river — Spenser, FcZry Qv w, v 6 (159 s ) 

Dol'on and Ulysses. Pol on under- 
took to enter the Greek camp cad bring 
word back to Hector an exnc. account of 
c~ ervthing According]! he put on a 
wolfs skm and pro— lea about the camp 
on all four= Ulysses saw tarongh the 
disguise and said to Dioired “ louder 
man is from th" host . rei! let him 
pass a few paces, and then pounce n him 
unexpectedly ” They' soon caugut the 
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fellow, and having "pumped” out of 
him nil about the Trojan plans, nnd the 
arrnal of Rhesus, Diomed smote Turn 
with his falchion on the inid-ncck nnd 
slew him This is the subject of bk x 
of the Ih ad, and therefore this book is 
called “Dolonia” (“ tho deeds of 
Dolon”) or “DSlophon'in" (“Dolon’s 
murder ") 


while her younger brother Paul dwindled 
and died Florence hungered to be 
loicd, but her father had no loro to 
bestow on her She married Walter Gaj , 
nnd when Mr Dornbey was broken in 
spirit by tbo elopement of his second 
wife, his grandchildren were the solace 
of his old age — C Dickons, Dornbey and 
Son (1846) 


Fall of conning like Ulysses’ whistle 
When ho allured poor Dolon 

Bjtou Don Juan, xlil 105 (1B24) 

Dolopa'tos, the Sicihnn king, who 
placed Ins son Lucien under the charge 
of “seien wise masters ” When grown 
to man’s estate, Lucicn’s step-mother 
made improper advances to him, which 
he repulsed, and she accused him to the 
king of insulting her By astrologj the 
prince disco; ered that if he could tide oi er 
seven days his life would ho eai ed , so 
the mso masters amused the king with 
seven tales, and the king relented The 
prince himself then told a tale which 
embodied his own history , the cy es of the 
king were opened, and the queen was con- 
demned to death — Sandabar’s Parables 
(French version) 

Dornbey {Mr ), a purse-proud, self- 
contained London merchant, li\ mg in 
Portland Place, Bry unstone Square, with 
offices in the City His god w as wealth 
and lus one ambition was to liavo a son 
that the firm might he known as “ Domi 
bey and Son " When Paul was bom, 
liis ambition was * attained, Ins whole 
heart was m the boy, and tho loss of the 
mother was but a small matter The 
boj’s death turned his heart to stone, 
and he treated his daughter Florence not 
only with utter indifference, hut as an 
actual interloper Mr Dornbey married 
a second time, hut his wife eloped with 
his manager, James Carker, nnd the prond 
spmt of the merchant was brought low 
1 aul Dombcy, son of Mr Dornbey a 
delicate, sensitive little boy, quite un- 
equal to tho great things expected of him 
lie waB sent to Dr Blimber’s school, but 
soon gave way under the strain of school 

W H IS sll0rfc ilfc he lr °h the 

a11 ;vho knw ; lum, and his sister 
Morcncc was especially attached to him 
' ^ n& . ls beautifully told During his 
last days he was haunted by the sea, and 
was always wondering what the wild 
wnaes were saying u 

Flmence Dornbey, Mr Domhei’s 
a pretty, amiable, mother- 
Zcss child, who incurred' her father’s 
hatred because she lived and thrned 


Dom-Damel originally meant a 
public Bchool for magic, cstabhshed at 
Tunis , but wbat is generally understood 
by the word is that immense establish- 
ment, near Tunis, under the “roots of 
the ocean," established by Ilal-il-Mau'- 
graby , nnd completed by his son There 
w ere four entrances toit, each of which had 
a staircase of 4000 steps , and magicians, 
gnomc3, nnd sorcerers of c\ cry sort were 
expected to do homage there at least 
once a y car to Zatanai [Satan] Dorn- 
Dnmel was utterly destroyed by pnnee 
Habed-il-Rouman, son of the cahnh of 
Syria — Continuation of the Arabian Nights 
(“ History of Maugraby ”) 

Southey has made the destruction of 
Dom-Damel the subject of his Thataba— 
in fact, Thnlaba takes the office of 
Habed-il-Rouman , but the general inci- 
dents of the two tales have no other 
resemblance to each other 

Domestic Poultry, in Dry den’s 
Uina and I anther , mean the Roman 
Catholic clergy , so called from an estab- 
lishment of pnests in the pm ate chapel of 
Whitehall The nuns arc termed “ sister 
partlet with the hooded head ” (4687) 

Dominick, the “Spanish fry nr,” a 
kind of ecclesiastical FalstafC A most 
immoral, licentious dommican, who for 
money wotdd prostitute even the Church 
and Holy Scriptures Dominick helped 
Jiorenzo in his amour with Elvi'rn the 
wife of Gomez 

Ue Is n huge fnt — , 

to l«n pope 1 “’if 1 ' 

big belly walks 

his gouty legs cc ? lld 

JlGSof dovolion she kranlsh Fry ay 1/ 3 

Dom'ine Stekan (corruption of 

Dommus tecum, “ tho Lord be with thee ’’) 

tiH V nii h f! bci ?£, i s5ved e ow sho cor| tnved to 
kill all the children of a certain family m 

infancy, replied, “Easily enough When 

».S, 0 S. s SL 0 f t i\?SiS 
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go wan House, very poor, very modest, 
and crammed with Latin qnotat ons His 
constant exclamation is “ Prodigious 1 " 

Dominie Sampson is a poor modest, humb’fi scholar 
tvho had vron hte way through the classics tut fallen to 
the leeward In the voyage of life. — Sir D Scott, Guy 
itannering (time, George II ) 

Dom'uuque (3 si/l ), the gossiping 
old footman of the Franvnls, who fancies 
lnmself quite fit to keep a secret He is, 
however, a rcallj faithful retainer of the 
famil\ — Tli Ilolcroft, The Deaf and 
Dumb (1785) 

Domitian a Marksman The 
emperor Domitian Mas so cunning a 
marksman, that if a boy at a good 
distance off held up his hand and 
stretched his fingers abroad, he could 
'hoot through the spaces without touch- 
ing the lioj’s hand or ana one of his 
fingers (See Tili, for nianv similar 
marksmen ) — Pen chain, Complete Gentle- 
man (1G27) 

Domizia, a noble lad} of Florence, 
greatlv embittered against the republic 
fonts base ingratitude to her two brothers, 
Porzio and Bcrto, whose death she hoped 
to revenge 

lama daughter of the Tcitcmri 

Sister of 1 ottio and Berto both 

I Knew tbit Florence, that could doubt their filth 

Mus needs mistrust a stranger 3 bolding back 

Reward from them must hold back his reward. 

RobL Browning Lurux UL 

Don Alphon so, son of a rich hanker 
In love w ith V ictona, the daughter of don 
Scipio , but Victoria mames don Fer- 
nando Lorcnza, who went b} the name 
of V ictona for a time, and is the person 
don Alphonso meant *o mart}, espouses 
don Caesar — O’Keefe, Castle of Andalusia 

%•* For other dons, see under the sur- 
name 

Donacha dhu na Dunaigh. the 
Highland robber near Roseneath — Sir W 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, George 

Donald, the Scotch steward of Mr 
Mordent Honest, plain-spoken, fmtli- 
fnl, and unflinching in his dutv — Ilol- 
croft, The Deserted Daughter (altered 
into Die Steward) 

Donald, an old domestic of MncAnlaa , 
the Highland chief — SirW Scott, Legend 
of Monti osc (time, Charles I ) 

Donald of the Hammer, son of 
the laird of In\ ernahv lc of the West 
Highlands of Scotland When Green 
' Cohn ns'ar'inatcd the laird and hm house- 
infant Donald was saa cd b\ his 


foster-nnrse, and afterwards brought up 
ba he* husband, a blacksmith He be- 
came so strong that he could work for 
hours a\ ith two fore-hammers, one in each 
hand, and a\as therefore called Dorunl nan 
Ord When he a\ ns 21 he marched auth 
a feav adherents against Green Colin, and 
'lew him, by winch means he recovered 
his paternal inheritance 

Donald of — - 
hilled the 

Quo _ « v/ a Grand* 

juajxci L jy 

Donar, same ns Thor, the god of 
thunder among the ancient Teutons 

Donation of Pepin. When Pepm 
conquered Ataulf (Adolphus), the ex- 
archate of Ravenna fell into his hands 
Pepm gave the pope both the ex-archnte 
and the republic of Rome , and this 
munificent gift is the w orld-famous 
“Donation of Pepm,” on which rested 
the w hole fabric of the temporal power of 
the popes ( \ n 755) Victor Emmanuel, 
king of It.nlj, dispossessed the pope of 
his temporal sovereignly, and added the 
papal states to the united kingdom of 
Ital} , over which he reigned (1870) 

Dondasch', an Oriental giant, con- 
temporan with Setb, to whose service he 
was attached He needed no weapons, 
because he could destrov anything by his 
muscular force 

Don'egild (3 syl ), the wicked mother 
of Alla king of Northumberland Hating 
Custance because she was a Christian, 
Donegild set her adrift with her infant 
son When Alla returned from Scotland, 
and discovered this act of crueltv, he put 
his mother to death , then going to Rome 
on a pilgrimage, met his wife and child, 
who had been brought there a little time 
prcvionsh — Chaucer, Canterbury Tales 
(“ The Sian of Law’s Tale,” 1388) 

Don’et, the first grammar put into 
the hands of scholars It was that of 
Dona’tus the grammarian, who taught 
in Rome m the fourth ccntur}, and was 
the preceptor of St Jerome When 
“ Grnunde Amour ” was sent to studv 
under lad} Gramer, she taught him, as 
he says 

First my donct, and then raj accedence 
S ITawe3, The J atiime qJ picrure v (time Henry ^ ILX 

Doru'ea, only child of the lord of 
AFkmlow (an clderlv man) Toung 
Eb'erhard loved her, and the Finnish 
maiden was betrothed to him Valking 
one evening b} the lake, DonTca heard 
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the sound of the death-spectre, and foil 
lifeless in the arms of her lover Presently 
the dead maiden recoil cd a supernatural 
utahfcv, hut her cheeks were nan, her 
lips livid, her eyes lustreless, and her 
lap-dog howled when it saw her Ebcr- 
linrd still resolved to marrv her, and to 
church tho\ went , but when he took 
Donica’s hand into his own it was cold 
nhd clammy, the demon fled from her - 
and the bodv dropped a corpse at the feet 
of the bridegroom — II Southey, Danlca 
(a Planish ballad) 

Dormerhu'gel (Rudolph), one of the 
Swiss deputies to Charles “the Bold,” 
duke of Burgunda He is cousin of the 
sons of Arnold Biedermnn the lnndam- 
mnn of Unterwaldcn (alias count Arnold 
of Gclerstem) 

Theodore Donncrhuqcl, uncle of Ru- 
dolph He was page to the former baron 
of Arnheim [Am /time] —Sir W Scott, 
Anne of Gcierstcm (time, Edward IV ) 

Do'ny, Flonmel’s dwarf — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, m 5 and iv 2 (1690, 1596) 

Donzel del ITeTjo (El), the Inujht 
of the sun, a Spanish romance m The 
mirror of Knighthood He was “most 
excellently fair,” and a “great wanderer 
hence he is alluded to as “that wander- 
ing knight so fair " 

DooTm of Mayence (2 syl ), the 
“| ro nn “ Idle of an old French romance 

chivalry He was ancestor of Ogicr 
the Dane His sword was called hlar- 
ici/lcusc (“wonderful ") 

Doomsday Sedgwick, William 
Sedgwick, a fanatical “prophet” during 
tlic Commonwealth He pretended that 
the time of doomsday had been rci ealed 
to him m a msion, and, going into the 
garden of sir Francis Russell, he denounced 
° h al P>’ of gentlemen playing at bonis, 
and bade them prepare for the day of 
doom, u hich w as at hand 

TiWi 0 S!?i* a ? ca ^ ' v!j o tried to make 
Lnid his handmaid, and “ smote her on 

rnL h ? Ck he ,Z\ U£c 5he "oeld not wcl- 
emmt b r m Whereupon her husband, 
count Geramt, started up and slew 
the “ russet-hcardcd earl ’L-Tenm son 
Idylls of the King ( “ En id ”) 3 ’ 

Door-Opener (The), Crates, the 
Theban , so called because he used to no 
round Athens earl, of a mormng, afd 
rebuke the people for their late rising 

Dora [Spenlow], a pretty, warm- 


hearted little doll of a womnn, with no 
practical mews of the duties of life or tlic 
mine of money She was the “child- 
w ifo ” of David Copperfiold, and loved to 
sit by bun and hold his pen3 while ho 
wrote She died, and David then mar- 
ried Apies Wickheld Dora’s great pet 
was a dog called “Jip," which died at the 
same time as its mistress — C Dickens, 
Lavid Coppcrftcld (1849) 

Dora'do (Cl), a land of oxhnustlcss 
wealth , n golden illusion Orella'nn, 
lieutenant of Pizarro, asserted that he hid 
discoa ered n “ gold country ” between the 
Onno'co and the Am'azon, m South 
America Sir Walter Raleigh twicemsited 
Gum'na as the spot indicated, and pub- 
lished highh coloured accounts of its 
enonnous wealth 

Dorali'ce (4 syl ), a lady beloved by 
Rodomont, but avho married Mandn- 
cardo — Ariosto, 0/ lando Funoso (1510) 

Dor'aks, the lady-love of Rodomont 
king of Snrzu or Algiers She eloped 
with Mandncardo king of Tartan ~ 
Bojardo, Orlando Innamorato (1495), and 
Ariosto, Orlando Funoso (1516) 

Dorante (2 syl ), a name introduced 
into three of Molilre’s comedies In Lcs 
lachcux lie is a courtier devoted to tlic 
chase (1G61) In La Ci d«)uc I'dcolc dcs 
femmes he is a chcinher (1GG2) In Zo 
bourgeois Gcntdhomme he is a count in 

" ltil tIle marchioness Donmcnc 

( 10 , 0 ) 

Doras’tus and!Patmia,thelieronnd 
heroine of a popular romance by Robert 
Greene, published m 1588, under the title 
rfnfu «, <0 , anrf , {/ o T> mm P h of Time 
2s WmJ'sTal ShakeSpCar ° fo,,n - dcd 

fe‘i r 

U KIckerstad Love in a I Ularje UL 3 muni*— 

Dorax, the assumed nnmc of don 
t o£ . Nearer, when he deserted 
Sebastian king of Portugal, turned rene- 
gnae, ana joined tlic emperor of Bnrbnr\ 
Uie cause of bis desertion was that Sebas- 
tian gai e toHcnn'quc? the lndi betrothed 

3Ier n , n ! n< i ” ns Vl( >Innte 
(4 syf ) The quarrel between Sebastian 
and Dorax is a mastcrh copy of the 

nil Pnl' lDd rec ° nc , )3,all0n l>etwkn Brutus 
and Cassius m Shakespeare s Julius Casar 

•welling l^art/’— Sir w' sj'ott 1 rabmll!nJ ‘ U>« with a 

, n T ! 1 w B potation ,s not exact It occurs 
>n the “quarrel” Sebastian says to 
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Dorax, “ ConfeBS, proud spirit, that (This is substantially the same ns Boc- 
bettcr he [Hcnriqucz] deserved my love cnccio’s tale of Dianora and Gilbeito, 
than thou ” To this Borax replies x G See Diaxora ) 


I must grant, 

1 es I must grant but with a swelling soul 
Hemiqucz had your love with more desert 
For you ho fought and died I fought ngninst you 
Drayton Don Sebastian (IKK)) 


Dorcas, servant to squire Ingoldsby 
— Sir IV Scott, Jicdnauntlct (time, George 

m ) 

Dorcas, an old domestic at Cumnore 
Blncc — Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth) 

Dorcas Society, a society for sup- 
plying the poor •with clothing , so called 
from Dorcas, nlio “ made clothes for the 
poor,” mentioned in Acts ix 39 

Dona D’Istria, a pseudonym of the 
princess KoItzoS-Massalshy , a TVal- 
lachian authoress (1829- ) 

Done Land, Greece, of which Dons 
i\as a part 

Thro oil the bounds 
OF Doric land 

Milton raradlse Lost L 510 (1665) 

Doric Deed, pastoral poetry , simple 
nndimomamented poetry , so called because 
every thing Done was remarkable for its 
chaste simplicity 

Doneourt, the fianed of Letitin 
Hardy A man of the -world and the 
rage of the London season, he is, how- 
ever, both a gentleman nnd a man of 
honour He had made the “ grand tour,” 
and considered English beauties insipid 
— Mrs Conley, The Belle's Stratagem 
(1780) 

Montaguo Talbot P'78-18313. 

He reigns o er comedy supreme 
None show for light nnd nlry sport, 

Bo eJtquLUe n Dori court. 

Crorton Croker 

Do'ndon, a lovely swam, nature's 
“ chiefest work," more beautiful than 
Narcissus, Gammede, or Adonis — Wm 
Browne, Britannia's Pastorals (1G13) 


Do'ngen, a lady of high 'Umily , who 
married Amr'agus out of pity for his 
love and mceknes^ Aurelius sought to 
entice her away, but she said she would 
never listen to his suit till on the British 


coast “ there n’is no stone y-seen ” Au- 
relius In magic caused all the stones to 
disappear, and when Dongcn went nnd 
said that her husband insisted on her 
keeping her word, Aurelius, seeing her 
defection, replied, he would sooner die 
than injure so true a wife and noble a 
cman — Chaucer, Canterbury Tales 
' i Tiie Franklin’s Talc," 1388) 


Dor'imant, a genteel, nitty libertine 
The original of this character n as the earl 
of Rochester — G Etherege, The Man of 
2Iode or Sir Fopling Flutter (1G7G) 

The Dorimanta nnd tho Indy Touchwoods in their owj 
sphere do not oflend my moral senso In fact, they do not 
appeal to it nlL — C Lamb 

(The “ladv Touchwood” in Congreve’s 
Double Dealer, not the “ladv Francis 
Touchwood ” in Mrs Cowley ’s Belle's 
Stiatagem, which is quite another cha- 
racter ) 

Doi 'imene (3 syl ), daughter of Al- 
cantor, beloved by Sganarclle (3 syl ) nnd 
Ly caste (2 syl ) She loved “lc jeu, les 
v isitcs, les assembles, les endenux, et les 
promenades, en nn mot toutes le cboses 
de plnisir,” and wished to marry to get 
free from the trammels of her home She 
says to Sgannrellc (a man of G3), whom 
she promises to marry, “Nous n’nurons 
jamais nucun ddmeld ensemble , ct je no 
vous contramdrni point dans vos actions, 
commo j’espbre que vous no mo contram- 
drez point dans les mienne ” — Molifcre, 
Le Manage Fared (1G64) 

(She had been introduced previously ns 
the wife of Sganarclle, in the comedy of 
Lc Cocu Jmagmairc, 1G60 ) 

Dorimcne, the marchioness, in the Bour- 
geois Qcntilhomme, by Moliere (1070) 

Dorm'da, the charming daughter of 
Indy Bountiful, m love with Aimwcll 
She was sprightly and liglit-henrtcd, but 
good and virtuous also — George Fnr- 
quhar, The Beaux' Sit atagem (1707) 

Donne' (2 syl ), attendant of Mnnnne 
(daughter of Orgon) She ridicules the 
folly of the family, hut serves it faith- 
fully — Molibre, Lc Tattuffe (1GG4) 

D’Orme'o, prime minister of Victor 
Amade'us (4 syl ), and nlso of his son nnd 
successor Charles Emmanuel lung of Sar- 
dinia Ho took his colour from tho king 
he served hence under the tortuous, 
deceitful Victor, his policy was marked 
with crude rascality nnd duplicity, but 
under the truthful, single-minded Charles 
Emmanuel, be became straightforward nnd 
honest — R Browning, King Victor and 
King Charles, etc 

Dormer (Captain), benevolent, truth- 
ful, and courageous, candid nnd warm- 
hearted He was engaged to Lomsa 
Travers , but the lady was told that bo 
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was false and bad mamcd another, so 
she gave her hand to lord Daren ant 

Marianne Dormer, Bister of the cap- 
tain She married lord Davenant, who 
called himself Jfr Brooke , lint he forsook 
her in three months, giving out that he 
was dead Marianne, supposing herself 
to he a widow, married his lordship’s son 
— Cumberland, The Mustcnous husband 
(1783) 

Dormer (Caroline), the orphan daughter 
of a London merchant, who was once a cry 
w ealthv, hut became bankrupt and diea, 
leaving his daughter JS200 a year This 
annuity, howev Or, she loses {hrongh the 
knavery of her man of business When 
reduced to penury, her old lover, Henry 
Morland (supposed to have perished at 
sea), makes his appearance and mames 
her, by which she becomes the lady 
Duberly — G Caiman, The Hcir-at-Law 
(1797) 

Domton (Mr ), a great banker, who 
adores his son Harrj He tries to be 
stem with him when he sees him 
going the road to rum, but is melted by 
a kind word 

JJmien fl7£3-lS35} ms the original trm 
~Jfcr«5r (i®5j^° rnt0nW and abort other characters. 

Marry Domton, son of the above A 
noble-hearted fellow, spoilt by over- 
indulgence. He becomes a regular rake, 
loses money at Newmarket) and goes 
post-speed the road to rum, led on by 
Jack Milford So great is his evtrava- 
gance, that his father becomes a bankrupt , 
■but Sulla (his partner m the hank) comes 
w the rescue. Harry mames Sophia 
Frcdoie, and both father and son are 

S (1792) rain “ nolcroft > The ■»««* to 
Dorober'ma, Canterburj 

of'% >r0 ^?' a l -A^dalusi'a, daughter 
rinio T? QDar f 0 s ^ 1 opulcnfc ’• assal of the 
Fem a nd C n ar i 0) a ^ was marnc(i to don 
dt erie,1v,r h f d ? kcs younger son, who 
averted her for Lucinda (the daughter of 
an opulent gentleman), engaged to Car 
^ ln wnk S afd fortSe 

feU ,ntn < ; T ' Eddlns dflJ Luanda 

v!V nto n moon, a letter informed the 
bridegroom that she was already mamcd 
to Cardemo, and next day she took 
m a convent Dorothea also left 

WaSne 


cent inn, and don Fernando, who had 
abducted Lucinda from the convent, 
halted at the same place Here be found 
his wife Dorothea, and Lncmdn her 
husband Cardemo All these misfortunes 
thus came to an end, and the parties mated 
with their respectn c spouses — Cerv antes, 
Don Quixote, I it (1605) 

Dorothea, sister of Mons Thomas — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, il/o-is Thomas 
(1619) 

Dorothea, the “virgin martyr," at- 
tended by Angelo, an angel in the 
semblance of a page, first presented to 


Dorothe’a, the heroine of Goethe’s poem 
entitled Hermann and Dorothea (1797) 

Dor'othous (3 si/?), the man who 
spent all his life in endeavouring to eluci- 
date the meaning of one single word in 
Homer 

J 

Dor'othy (Old), the housekeeper of 
bimon Glover and his daughter “the 
fair maid of Perth "-Sir W Scott, lair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV ) 

Dor’othy, charwoman of Old Trapbois 
the miser and his danghtcr Martha —Sir 

James I ) Iorlwv ' s °f hijel (time, 

Domllon (Sir Wilt, am), a rich 
Indian merchant and a w idow er He had 
one daughter, placed under the care of 
“ r and Miss Norbem When this 

hnnf h " as gTOwn to woman- 

hood, sir V ilham returned to England, 

and wishing to learn the character of 
Maria, presented himself under the as- 
sumed name of Mr Mooched He found 

fond nf Sh ° r a fnsk,on ^ joung lndj, 
fond of pleasure, dress, and plow but 

affectionate and good-hearted P lie nr 

£2??Sj t0 cstnc ? te h f T some money 
difficulties, won her heart, revealed him- 
self as her father, and reclaimed her. 

fiUana] Dornllon, daughter of 

hlrirfl 1 t’l gtlJ ’ fashionable, light- 
hearted, lnghlj accomplished, and v erv 
beautiful “Brought up w,th ou t T 
mothers care or father’s caution,” she 
had some excuse for her wavv.ardmSs 
and frivolity Sir George EieKm was 

S r tl? e m ve« a , timc Ehc: {eas ^ 

ro tiie very top of her bent, then aim 
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D’Osbom (Court*), governor of the 
Giant's Mount Fortress The countess 
Mane consented to marry him, because he 
promised to obtain the acquittal of Ernest 
do Fridbcrg (“the State pnsoner”) , but 
he ncicr kept his promise It was by 
this man's treachery that Ernest was a 
pnsoner, for he kept back the evidence of 
general Envois, declaring him innocent 
He next employed persons to strangle 
him, but his attempt -was thwarted His 
villaim being brought to light, he was 
ordered by the king to execution — E 
Stirling, The Slate Prisoner (1847) 

Do'son, a promise-maker and pro- 
mise-breaker Antig'onos (grandson of 
Demetmos the besieger) was so called 

Dot (See Peekybixole ) 

Dotbeboys Hall, n Yorkshire 
school, Where bojs Here taken-m and 
donc-for by Mr Squecrs, an arrogant, 
conceited, puffing, oicrbeanng, and 
ignorant schoolmaster, -who fleeced, beat, 
and starved the boys, but taught them 
nothing — G Dickens, Nicholas NicUcby 
(1838) 

Tbo original of Dotheboyx Hull It (till In existence nt 
Bowes some fire miles from Bnnrnrd Castle. The Kings 
Head Inn at Barnard Castle Is spoken of in Alchola* 
AlcUebij by Newman N oggs — Notes and Queries 
April? im 

Doto, Uyse, and TsTen'ne, the 
three nercids who guarded the fleet of 
Vasco da Gama When the treacherous 
pilot had run the ship m which Vasco 
was sailing on a sunken rock, these sea- 
nymphs lifted up the prow and turned it 
round — Camocns, Lttsiad, n (1569) 

Douban, the ph} sicinn, cured a 
Greek king of leprosy by some drug con- 
cealed in a racket handle The king gave 
Doubnn such great rewards that the envy 
of his nobles was excited, and his vizier 
suggested that a man like Douban -was 
\en dangerous to be near the throne 
The fears of the weak king being aroused, 
lie ordered Douban to be put to death 
When the phi sicinn saw there was no 
remedy, lie gnic the king a book, saving, 
“On tho sixth leaf the king will find 
something affecting his life " The king, 
finding the lcaies stick, moistened his 
finger with his mouth, and by so doing 
poisoned himself “ T> rant 1 ” exclaimed 
Douban, those who abuse their pow er 
ment death ” — Arabian Nights (“ The 
Greek King and the Phi sicinn ”) 

Douban, pin sicinn of the emperor 
Alexins —Sir W Scott, Count Pobei t of 
Pans (time, Rufus) 


Double Dealer (The) “The 
double dealer” is Maskwell, who pre- 
tends loi e to lady Touchy ood and friend- 
ship to Mellefont (2 syl ), in order to 
bctrnj them both The other characters 
of the comedi also deal doubl} Thus 
lad} Troth pretends to lore her husband, 
but coquets w ith Mr Brisk , and lady 
Pliant pretends to be chaste ns Diana, 
but has a liaison -with Careless On the 
other hand, Brisk pretends to entertain 
friendship for lord broth, but makes loi e 
to his wife , and Ned Careless pretends to 
respect and honour lord Pliant, but bam- 
boozles him in a similar wai — W Con- 
greve (1700) 

Double-beaded Mount (The), 
Pamassns, m Greece, so called fiom its 
two chief summits, TithorCo and La corun 

Double Dines (in Llo}d’s books), a 
technical word for losses and accidents 

One morning tho subscribers were reeling the doublo 
Hues,'’ and among the losses was tho total wreck of this 
Identical ship — O/d and Acus London L 513 

Doublefee (Old Jacob), a monei- ^ 
lender, who accommodates the duke of 
Buckingham w ith loans — Sir W Scott, 
Pevcnl of the Peal (time, Charles II ) 

Doubting Castle, the castle of 
ant Despair, into v Inch Christian and 
opeful nere thrust, but from -which 
they escaped by means of the he} called 
“Promise ” — Bun} an, Pilgrim's Progi ess, 
i (1678) 

Dougal, turnkey nt Glasgow Tol- 
booth He is an adherent of Rob Roi — 

Sir W Scott, Pob Poy (time, George I ) 

Douglas, divided into The Black 
Douglases and The Pcd Douglases 

I The Black Douglases (or senior 
branch) Each of these is called “ The 
Black Douglas ” 

The Hardy, William do Douglas, de- 
fender of Berwick (died 1302) 

The Good sir James, eldest son of “ The 
Hard} " Tnend of Bruce Killed b} the 
Moors m Spain, 1330 

England's Scouigc and Scotland's Bul- 
wark, William Dougins, knight of Liddes- 
dnle Taken at Neville’s Cross, and 
killed by William first earl of Douglas, 
m 1353 

The Flower of Chnalry, William dc 
Dougins, natural son of “The Good sir 
James ” (died 1384) 

James second earl of Donglas over- 
threw Hotspur Died nt Otterburn, 
13S8 This is the Douglas of the old 
ballad of Chevy Chase 
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Archibald the Grim , Archibald Dougins, 
natural eon of "The Good bxt James 


(died 

The Bloch Douglas , William lord of 
NiHisdnlc (murdered bv the carl of Clif- 


ford, 1890) , ,, 

Tincman (the loser), Archibald fourth 
earl, yybo lost the battles of Homudon, 
Shrewsbury, and Ycrneuil, in the last of 
which he was killed (1424) 

William Douglas, eighth carl, stabbed 
by James II , and then despatched with n 
battle-axe by sir Patrick Gray , at Stirling, 
February 13, 1452 Sir Walter Scott 
alludes to this in The Lady of the Lake 
James Douglas, ninth and last carl 
(died 1488) With him the senior branch 


closes 

II Tue Red Douglases, a collateral 
branch 

Bcll-the-Cat , the great earl of Angus 
lie is introduced by Scott in Maimton 
His two sons fell m the battle of Flod- 
den Field He died m a monastery, 1514 
Archibald Douglas, sixth earl of 
Angus, and grandson of “ Bell-thc-Cat ” 
James Bothwell, one of the family , forms 
the most interesting part of Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake Hen as the grandfather of 
Darnley, husband of Mary queen of 
Scots He died 15G0 
James Douglas, earl of Morton, 
younger brother of the seventh carl of 
Angus He took part m the murder of 
ltizzio, and was executed by the instru- 
ment called “the maiden" (1530-1581) 
The “ Black Douglas,” introduced by 
sir W Scott m Castle Dangerous, is 
“TheGudschyrJamcB " This was also the 
Douglas which was such a terror to the 
English that the women used to frighten 
their unruly children by saying they 
would “make the Black Douglas take 
them " He first appears in Castle Dan- 
qeious ns “ Knight of the Tomb ” The 
following nursery Thyme refers to him — 


Huih ye hush ye little pet ye 
Hush yc, hu*h>e d6 not frutye 
The Black Dou^lis shall not cet thee. 

BIrW Scott Talu of a Grandfather I 6 


Douglas, a tragedy by J Home (1757) 
lomm Norval, having sayed the life of 
lord Randolph, is given a commission 
in the arm\ Lady Randolph hears of 
the exploit, and discovers that the youth 
is her own son by her first husband, lord 
Douglas Glenahon, who hates the new 
' favourite, persuades lord Randolph that 
his wife is t-oo intimate with the young 
upstart, and the two surprise them in 
familiar intercourse in a wood; Thi 


youth, being attacked, slat s Glenahon, 
but is in turn slam by lord Randolph, 
who then learns that the y oungman was 
lady Randolph’s sou Lady Randolph, 
m distraction, rushes up .a precipice and 
throws herself down headlong, and lord 
Randolph goes to Che war then raging 
betw cen Scotland and Denmark 
Douglas ( Archibald carl of), father-in- 
layy of prince Robert, eldest son of 
Robert III of Scotland 
Margery of Douglas, the carl’s dauglitci, 
and yvife of prince Robert duke of Jlotli- 
say The duke was betrothed to Lli/n- 
beth daughter of the earl of March, but 
tbc engagement yvas broken off by in- 
trigue —Sit W Scott, Fair Maid of To l/i 
(time, Henry 1Y ) 

Douglas (George), nephew of the re- 
gent Murray of Scotland, and grandson 
of the lady of Lochlcvcn George Doug- 
las w as dor oted to Marv queen of Scots 
— Sir Y Scott, The Abbot (time, Eliza- 
beth) 

Douglas and tlie Bloody Heart. 
The heart of Bmco was entrusted to 
Douglas to carry to Jerusalem Landing 
in Spain, he stopped to aid the Cas- 
tilians against the Moors, and m the heat 
of battle cast the “heart,” enshrined m a 
golden coffer, into the rery thickest of 
the foe, saying, “The heart or death 1 ” 
On he dashed, fearless of danger, to 
regain the coffer, but perished m the 
attempt The family thenceforth adopted 
the “bloody heart" as their armorial 
dcr ice 

Douglas Harder (The) When the 
“ Good sir James” Douglas, in 130G, took 
Ins castle by a coup do main from the 
English, he caused all the barrels con- 
taining flour, meal, wheat, and malt to 
be knocked in pieces and their contents 
to be thrown on the floor, ho then staved 
in all the hogsheads of y\me and ale upon 
this mass To this ho flung the dend 
bodies slain and some dead horses flhe 
English called this disgusting mess “Iho 
Douglas Larder ” He then set fire to the 
castle and took refuge in the hills, for ho 
said “ he loved far better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse cheep ” , 

*** Wallace's iMrder is a similar 
phrase It is the dungeon of Ardrossnn, 
in Ay rshire, where Wallace bad the dead 
bodies of the garrison throyvn, surprised 
by him in the reign of Edward 1 

Douloureuss Garde (La), a castle 
m Berwick-upon-Tweed, won by sit 
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Launcclot flu Lac, in one of tlie most 
terrific adventures related m romance 
In memory of this ci ent, the name of the 
castle was changed into La Joyeust, Garde 
or La Garde Joyausc 

Dcmsterswivel (Herman), a German 
schemer, who obtains money under the 
promise of finding hidden wealth b\ a 
divining rod —Sir AY Scott, The Anti- 
quary (lime, George III ) 

Tbo Incident of looking for treasure In the church U 
coj'Ietl from one which LiUy mentions, who went with 
David Itnmsny to scorch for hid treasure In 11 estmhutcr 
Abbey — Seo Old and dteto London L 22> 

Dovo (Dr ), the hero of Southei ’s 
noi el called The Doctor (1S3-1 1 

Dole (Sir Benjamin), of Cropley 
Castle, Cornu all A little, peaking, jail- 
ing creature, desperate!} hcn-pcchcd bj n 
second wife, but madam oiershot the 
mark, and the knight was roused to assert 
and maintain tho master} 

Thnt very clcrcr ftetor Cherry fl7G!M 81 Cl nppc.aml In 
* sir Benjamin Dove M and allowed himself a master of Ills 
profession — J&oaden 

Lady Dote, twice married, first to Mr 
Searcher, kind’s messenger, and nc\t to 
sir Benjamin Do\ e She had a tendresse 
for Mr Paterson Lad} Doac was a 
ternblc termagant, nnd when scolding 
failed, used to lament for “ poor dear dead 

Searcher, who , etc , etc ” She pulled 

her bow somewhat too tight, and sir 
Benjamin asserted his independence 

Sophia Doic, daughter of sir Benjamin 
Sho loved Robert Bclfield, but i\ns 
engaged to marry tho elder brother An- 
drew When, however, the wedding da} 
armed, Andrew was found to be a mar- 
ried man, and the } ounger brother became 
the bridegroom — It Cumberland, The 
Biothcis (17G9) 

Dowlas (Daniel), a chandler of 
Gosport, who trades in “coals, cloth, 
herrings, linen, candles, c"g s, sugar, 
treacle, tea, nnd bnckdust ” This \ ulgar 
nnd illiterate pettv shopkeeper is raised 
to the peerage under the title of “ ihe 
Right Hon Daniel Dowlas, bnron Du- 
ller!} ” But scarce!} has he entered on 
his honours, when the " hcir-nt-law,” 
supposed to have been lost at sea, makes 
lus appearance in tho person of Bern-} 
Morlnnd The “ heir ” softies on Darnel 
Dowlns an annuita 

Deborah Dowlas, wife of Daniel, nnd 
for a short time lady Duberly She 
assumes quite the airs nnd ton of gen- 
tility, and tells her husband "ns ho is a 
pear, he ought to behave os eich ” 


Dich Dowlas , tho son, apprenticed to an 
attorney at Castlcfon A wild }oung 
scamp, who can "shoot wild ducks* fling 
a bar, pin} at cricket, make pnnch, catch 
gudgeons, nnd dance ” His mother sa}S, 
“he is the sw eetest-tempered youth when 
he has ever} tiling his own way " Dick 
Dowlns falls in lo\o with Cicelv Home- 
spun, nnd niamea her— G Column, Heir- 
at-law (17D7) 

Mia Popo fuVed mo about the dross. T answered ' It 
should bo black bombazecn " I proved to her Lhnt not 
only Dcbomh Dowlas - but nil tho rest of tbo dramatlt 
TWtontt ought to be In mourning Tlio three Dow 

lo-os ns reLitlrea of the deceased lord Duberly 'Henry 
Worhnd as the hclr-st law Dr Pangloss " ns n clergy 
man Caroline Dormer" for tbo lo$3 of her father am! 

Kenrjck " ns a servant of ibo Dormer faraBy —James 
BmUlu 

Dowlas (Old Dame), housekeeper to 
the duke of Buckingham —Sir AY Scott, 
Dctcril of the Beat- (time, Charles II ) 

Dowling (Captain), a great drunkard, 
who dies m his cups — Crnbbc, Borough, 
xm (1810) 

Downer (Billy), an occasional porter 
and shoeblack, a diffuser of I now ledge, 
a philosopher, a citizen of the world, and 
an "unfinished gentleman” — C Selb}, 
The Unfinished Gentleman 

Downing Professor, m the Um- 
\orsit\ of Cambridge So called from 
sir George Downmg, hart , who founded 
the law professorship in 1800 

Dowsabel, daughter of Cnssomen 
(3 sul ) a knight of Arden , a ballad by 
SI Drayton (1593) 

Oh! Chmicer doth of Topna tell 
Mnd nnbclalsof rnntngniel 
A Inter tblnl of DowsnbeL 

M Droyton Ayinphtdta 

Drae, a sort of fairy m human form, 
whose abode is the caverns of mers 
Sometimes these dries will float like 
golden cups along a stream to entice 
bathers, but when the bather attempts to 
catch at them, the drac draw s him under 
w ater — South of France Mythology 

Dra'ehenfels (“ diaqon tods"), so 
called from the dragon killed there by 
Siegfried, the hero of the Dibclungcn 
Lied 

Diagon (A), the device on the ro}al 
banner of the old British kings 'Ihe 
leader w as called the pcndraqon Geoffrey 
of Monmonth sni s “ AA’hen Anre'lius 
was king, there appeared a star at 
Winchester of wonderful magnitude and 
brightness, darting forth a ra}, at tho 
end of which was a flame in form of a 
dragon ” TJtlicr ordered tw o golden 
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dragons to bo made, one of which he 
presented to Winchester, and the other lie 
earned with him os a rojal standard. 
Tennyson ears that Arthurs helmet had 
for crest a golden dragon 

thfrcvv 

TTie cf the cm j^r- <ra-ott*Uf> 

Thai crotrti^l lit- uUepanarj ef tfce Jtlct 

Xccojtdji* GJi^ctrre 

Dragon {Tie), one of the ma'qncs 
at Kcunaquhair Abbey — Sir W Scott, 
The Allot (time, Elisabeth), 

Drawn {The Pei), (ho personification 
of “the dei 51," as the encmj of man 
— Phineas Hatcher, The Purple Island. 
IX. (1G33). 


Dragon of WantlGy (1 1 V urn- 
clifr, m lorksliire), a skit on the old 
metrical romances, especially on the old 
rhyming legend of sir Bcvis The ballad 
describes the dragon, its outrages, the 
flight of the inhabitants, the knight 
choosing his annonr, the damsel, the 
fight, and the victory The heron called 
“More, of More Hall*’ (<7 r ) — I’crca , 
Pchqws, III in 13 

(H Care) has a burlesque called 77, c 
Dragon of Wcmtlcv, and calls the hero 
“Moore, of Moore Hall,” 1G97-1713 ) 

Dragon’s Hill (Berkshire) The 
egend says it is here that St George 
lulled the dragon , bnt the place as- 
signed for this achievement in the ballad 
S 1 ™ 1 jn Percy’s lldtqg.es is “SylcnC, in 
Libya 1 Another legend gives Bentus 
{Lcgrut) as the place of this cncounb r 

(In regard to Dragon Hill, according 
to Saxon annals, it was here that Ccdnc 
(founder of the West borons) slew 
Aand the pendragon, with 3000 men ) 

Dragon’8 Teeth Die talc of Jason 
and Adcs is a repetit on of thnt of 
Cadmus 

In the talc of Cadjils, vc are told 
the fountain of Arei’a (3 ay/) , (a5 

b J R fiercc dra d on Cadmus 
hilled tho dragon, and sove-d its teeth m 
tue earth Irom there iceth sprang up 
anntd men 1 called “Sparti,” among wlom 
tiu ' armtd men fell 
except mg five ^ 1511 8,1 sb "° 

W<h h ?T C [t the 6 ° 1,3 ' ; 5 fiECCt * he sowed its 
armed men 

SW, , JcEOn 1 cast a stone into the 
midst of them, whereupon the men at- 
tacked each other, and 7 ere all skin, 


Dragons, 

Anruu the. dragon slain bj Mithra 
— Persian Aiythotogy 

Daitae, the three-headed dragon slam 
b) Tbraetann- Yarns . — Persian 

TArsif, the Aragon slain In Sigurd 

Gi:i ’UH’i, tho dragon slain b\ Beo- 
wulf, the Anglo-Saxon hero. 

La G igouilf, tho dragon avrncl) 
ravaged the Seine, slam by St, Pomavn 
of Rouen 

Pmtov the dragon slam b> Apollo 
— Greek Mythology 

Tauagqui (2 S'jl ), the dragon shun nt 
Aix-ln-Chapclle m St. Martha 

Zohak, the dragon slam hr Ecndun 
( SA ahnameh) 

’»* Numerous dragons Imv c no special 
name Manv are denoted Red, Wlutc, 
Black, Great, etc 


Drama Die earliest European 
drama since tlic fall of the Wcs'em 
empire appeared m the middle of the 
fifteenth century It i» called La Ct V*- 
ima, and is diwded into twentv-one net? 
The first act, which runs through fifty 
page*, was composed b> Rodngo Cota , 
the other twentj are nsenbed tohemamlo 
dc Rojas The whole was published m 
1 >10 

The earliest English drama 13 entitled 
Au/n/t Router Leister, n comedy I* 
Aichoks Udal (before 1651 , bccm.ee men- 
tioned b\ T MAsov,inhis Mute of Reason, 
which appeared in 1551) 

Die fecond English drama was Gammer 
Gurtm't Re 'die, by Mr S Master of 
Arts W arton, m his 1/tdory of Lnehsh 
Poetry (n 32), gnes 1551 as the date of 
(his comcdj , and Wright, in Ins llUmn 
Ihttriemiea, sars it appeared in the reign 
of Edward VI , who died 1553. It 13 
gcnerallj 0 ‘cribed to bwhop Still, but ho 
was onlj eight jenra old in 13ol 

(»- 11 *•'»* 

r£.''v%llat /y,m ”‘ Bm ”‘ **<*■* 

Drap, one of qnccn Mab’s maids of 
honour ■ — Dr a\ ton, Kymph\dia 

Dettcrs, n senes of 

utr C ^ Ucn b >' dMn Swift, and si-mcd 

tal-l IL Drnr ' ,Cr, a,h mR P th " not to 
kl c the copper money coined fcv William 

Wood, to whom George I had rivcn n 
patent These letters (1721) stamped out 
tkio infamous job, and caused the patent 
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to be cancelled Tbe paten' w as obtained 
bj the duchess of Kendal (mistress of 
the king), 11 ho was to share the profits 

Can we tbe Drflpler then forget! 

li not our nation la hlj debt! 

Twos be that writ the D rapier’s Letters." 

Dean Swift, J cries on fix own death 

Drawean'sir, n bragging, blustering 
lmllv, who took part in a battle, and 
killed ever}' one. on both sides, “ sparing 
neither fnend nor foe ” — George Vilhers, 
duke of Buckingham, The Rehearsal 
(1G71) 

Joan who was a little *aperfi dal. 

And not In literature a great Draw can-dr 

Byron Don Juan xL 51 (1—1) 

At length my enemy appeared and I went forward 
some yards Dfce a Drawcansfr but found myself spired 
with a panic as Paris was when be presented himself to 
■fight with Mentions.— Lesage Gil RUu nL 1 (17^5) 

Dream Authorship It is said 
that Colendge wrote his Aubla Khan 
from his recollection of a dream 

*** Condillac (says Cabanis) con- 
cluded in his dreams "the reasonings left 
incomplete at bed-time 

Dreams Amongst the ancient Gaels 
the leader of the arms was often deter- 
mined by dreams or visions in the night 
The different candidates retired “each to 
lus lull of ghosts, to pass the night, and 
he to whom a vision appeared was ap- 
pointed the leader ” 

Selma s kln b [Jlnyal] looked around In his presence 
we ro «e in arms. But who ehooIJ lift the shield — for all 
Isod claimed the war? T}*e nl„bt come down. We 
strode in silence, each to hii hill of ghosts, that spirits 
might descend in oar dreams to mark us for the field. 
Wc struck tbe ililcld Of the dead. "N e raLed the bum of 
“longs. We cnDed thrice the ghosts of our fathers. We 
told us down for dreams — Osslon, CathUn of Clutha. 

Dreams The Indiana believe all 
dreams to he revelations, sometimes made 
In the familiar genius, and sometimes bv 
the “inner or divine soul ” An Indian, 
having dreamt that lus finger was cut off, 
md it rcallv cut off the next dav — 
Charkv oi v, Journal oj a Voyage to A or (A 
America 

Dream'er (The Immortal ), John 
Bunvnn, r, hose Pilgrim’s Progress is said 
bv him to be a dream (1G28-1G88) 

%*■ The pretence of a dream was one 
of tbe most common devices of mecuieval 
romance, as, for example, the Romance of 
the Rose and Piers Ploisman, both m the 
fourteenth century 

Dreary (Wat), alias Brown Will, 
one of Mnchcath’s gang of thieves He 
is described by I’cacbum as “an irregular 
dog, with an underhand way of disposing 
of his goods’ (act i 1) — Gaj, The 
ilcagar's Optra (1727) 


Dmik used by actors, orators, etc 
Braham, bottled porter 
C vtley (Miss), linseed tea and mndeira. 
Cooke ( G F ), everything drinkable 
Emery, brandv -an dewater (cold) 
Gladstone (fF E ), an egg beaten up 
m sherry 

Henderson, gum arable and sherry 
Incledon, madeira. 

Jord an (Mrs ), calves’-foot jelly dis 
solved in warm sherry 
Kfan (Edmund), beef-tea for break- 
fast, cold brandy 

Lewis, mulled wine (with 03 sters) 
Ovbfi pr, tea 
Smith ( William), coffee 
Wood (Mrs ), draught porter 
*** J Kemble took opium 

Drin! “ I dnnh the air," sav s Ariel, 
meaning “I will fiv with great speed ” 

In Henry IV we have ‘ devour the 
wav meaning the same thing 

Dn'ver, clerk to Mr Plev dell, adv o- 
eate, Edinburgh. — Sir IV "Scott, Guy 
Manncnng (time, George II ) 

Driver of Europe The due de 
Choisenl, minister of Louis XV , was so 
called bv the empress of Russia, because 
he had spies all over Europe, and ruled 
by them all the political cabals 

Dro’gio, probably Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland A Venetian vovager 
named Antonio Zeno (fourteenth centurv) 
so called a countrv which he discov ered 
It was said to lie south-west of Jlstotiland 
(Labrador), but neither Estotiland nor 
Drogio are recognized bv modem geo- 
graphers, and both are supposed to l>e 
wholly, or m a great measure, bjpo- 
tbetical 

Dro'nno (The Brothers), tw o brothers, 
twins, so much alike that even their 
nearest friends and masters knew not one 
from the other Thej w ere the scrv anls 
of two masters, also twins and the exact 
fac-similes of each other The masters 
were Antiph'olus of Ephesus and Anti- 
pholusof Syracuse — Shakespeare, Comedy 
of Errors (1G93) 

(The Comedy of Errors is borrowed 
from the Mcnachmi of Plautus ) 

Drotisdaughter (Tronda), the old 
semng-woman of the Yellow levs — Sir 
W Scott, The Firalc (time, V ilUam 
HI ) 

Drop Serene ( Gu'ta Seabia) Jf 
w ns once thought that this sort of blind- 
ness was an incurable extinction of nsior 
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by ft transparent watery r humour distilling 
on the optic nerve It caused total blind- 
ness, but nwdc no visible change m the 
eve It is now known that this sort of 
blindness arises from obstruction m the 
capillary nervc-v cssels, and m some cases 
at least is curable. Milton, speaking of 
his oira blindness, expresses a doubt 
whether it arose from the Gutta Serena or 
the suffusion of a cataract 

So tliick a drop serene * hath quenched llicir orbs. 

Or dim Buffujiem M veiled. 

Wilton Paradise lost Hi 25(1GC3) 

Dropping Well, near the Nyde, 
Yorkshire 

men 'Dropping Well "ft call 
Deeuise out of a rock it still in drops doth fill 

to th« foot wliereor It makes a little pon [depository], 
•V blch In as little space conrcrtclh nwd to stone 

Drayton Folyulbfon, (16 > 2). 

Drudgeit (Peter), clerk to lord 
Bladderskate — Sir W Scott, RcdgaunUct 
(time, George III ) 

Drugger (Abet), a seller of ‘obacco , 
artless and gullible in the extreme He 
was building a new house, and came to 
Subtle “the alchemist,” to know on w Inch 
side to set the shop door, how to dispose 
the shell es so ns to ensure most luck, on 
what da} s he might trust his customers, 
and when it w ould be unlucky for him so 
to do —Ren Jonson, The Alchemist (1610) 

™ Abel Dnisssr- hlmsetf flTir - 
?«, V u Grl , rr ' ck ’"a (< > n<1 of Um part also 11710- 
1779-k — C. DIbdin lJUtory vf V o Stage 

(This comedy wns cut down into a 
two-act farce, called The Tobacconist, by 
Francis Gentleman ) 

Drugget, a rich London haberdasher, 
nbo has married one of his daughters to 
sir Charles Racket Drugget is “very 
fond of his garden,” hut his taste goes no 
luruier than a suburban tea-garden, 11 ith 
leaden images, cockney fountains, trees 
cut into the shapes of animals, and other 
similar abominations He is i cry hcad- 

flaUery Veri " JnMlonntc > and vc O fond of 

Mrs Drugget, wife of the above She 
knows her husband's foibles, and, like a 
wise woman, never mbs the hair the 

WcXiajf Murph * Tl ™ nw s 

nom de plume of 
nenry Dixon, sportsman and sportra^ 
w riter One of his books, called Stccnlc- 
chasmg, appeared in the Gentleman's 

“ ““ 

•Jfi.’Sa.ayrs^sr 


ing a. pastoral British poet or 11 Nature fl 
High 1’nest " 

In yonder grate n Druid )1 fl 

Collins (r-W) 

Druid (Dr ), a man of North Yv ales, 
G5 rears of age, the travcUmg tutor of 
lord Abbemlle, who was on!) 23 The 
doctor is a pedant and antiquary , choleric 
in temper, and immensely bigoted, wholly 
without any knowledge of the human 
heart, or indeed any practical know ledge 
at all 

Money and tnde, T icora cm both 1 Imre 
traced the Oxus and tho To traversed tho Rtplnran 
Mountains, and pierced Into the Inmost tesarts of hllmuc 
Ttirt'uy I Imre followed the ravages 0 f houll Chan 
with rapturous delight. There is a Land of vromiers 
finely depopulated gloriously laid imste fields sriihout 
a hoof to tread cm fruits vrlthout a hand to gather cm 
^vlth such n catalogue of pits, peetlss serpents scorpions, 
caterpillars toads and putterfllesl Oh, tls P iv. rating 
contrempLatioiv Indeed to n philosophic mind ! —A mber 
hnid The fashionable Loser (1780) 

Druid Money, a promise to pay on 
the Greek Kalends Patncins savs 
“Dmidu pecunnm nnituo accipiebant m 
postcriore vita rcdditun ” 

UIc mom-) by tho Druids borrowed 
in tli oilier world io bo restored 

Butler Unasknu 111. 1 (1078) 

*** Purchas tells us of certain priests 
of Pekin, “who barter with the people 
upon bills of exchange, to be paid ra 
heav en a hundredfold " — Pilgrims, m 2 

Drum (Jacl) Jacl Drum's entertain- 
ment is giving a guest the cold shoulder. 
Shakespeare calls it “John Drum's 
entertainment” (All’s Well, etc , act m sc 
C), and Holinshed speaks of “ Tom Drum 
his entertav ncment, which is to lmle a 
nian in bv the hcadc, nml thrust him out 
by both the shoulders ” 

in filth good jremlraiien I think wo skill be forrod to 
Sf T 5 * °y r r - ht Jo1 '" ^ruiii 8 entertainment— Introduction 
to Jack Drums £ntertainment (1C01) 

Drummle (Bentley) and Startop, 
two young: men who read with Mr 
docket Drummle was a surlv, ill- 
conditioned fellow, who married 1 stclla 
— k Dickens, Great Expectations (1800), 

Drunk. The seven phases of dninkcn- 
ness are (1) Ape-drunk, when men 
make fools of themselves m their cups, 
(_) Lion-drunk, when men w ant to fiirht 
with every one, (3) Swinc-dnmk, when 
men puke, etc , (4) Sleep-drunk, when 
f^Jteav y and sleepy m then cups , 

ri^ I l rtm 'r d i nmk ’ * hen mcn become 
boastfu 1 ra their cups , (6) Goat-drunk, 
^nen men become amorous, (7) Yo\- 
cups J w ^ cn mcn become crafty m then 

Drunken Parliament, a Scotch 
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nrlinmont assembled at Edinburgh, 
anunrj 1, 1G01 

It vnsn nnd wnrrtng time full of extra nuance and 
no *wi>mltr it was to when the men of affairs were almost 
perpehmll) drunk —Burnet, ITU Oten Time (17^3-3 1) 

Druon “the Stern," one of the four 
Knights who attached Bntomnrt and 
sir Scudamore (3 syl ) 

».rn.t her part nsraJd 

On Smd'unore tx>lU Uls prvfe«-vM tone 

fepuiser htury Queen Jr 0 (1CW1) 

Dru'ry Dane (London), takes its 
name from the Drury family Drury 
House stood on the site of the present 
Oil mpic Theatre 

Druses (Return of llic) The Druses, 
a ecim-Mohnmmednn sect of Syria, bung 
attached b\ Osman, take refuge in one of 
the Spor'ndes, and place thenisehes 
under the protection of the knights of 
Rhodes These heights sla> their sheiks 
and oppress the f ugitn cs In the sheik 
massacre, Dja'bal is su\ed b) Mnil'm, 
and entertains the idea of revenging his 
people and leading them back to S) na 
(to this end he gives out that he is Hal eem, 
the incarnate god, returned to earth, and 
soon becomes the leader of the exiled 
Druses A plot is formed to murder the 
prefect of the isle, and to betray the 
island to Ycmcc, if Venice will suppl) 
a com oj for their return An'eal (2 syl ), 
a joung in oman, stabs the prefect, and 
dies o£ bitter disappointment when she 
discolors that Djnbal is a mere impostor 
Djnbal stabs himself vihen his imposition 
is made public, but Lo) s (2 syl ), a 
Breton count, leads tho exiles back to 
Lebanon — Robert Browning, The Return 
of the Druses 

*** Historically, the Druses, to the 
number of 1G0,000 or 200,000, settled in 
S) na, between Djcbnil and SaTue, but 
their original seat was Eg) pt The) 
quitted Egypt from persecution, led b) 
VXrn'zi or Durzi, from whom tbe name 
Druse (1 syl ) is denv ed The founder 
of the sect was the linktm B’nmr-ellah 
(clev enth century), believed tobeincnrnnte 
dciti , and the last prophet who com- 
municated beta ecn God and man From 
this founder tho head of the sect was 
called the ha/cm, his residence being 
Deir-ol-Knmar During the thirteenth 
or fourteenth ccntur) the Druses w ere 
banished from Sjnn, and lived in exile 
in some of the Spondes, but ncro led 
oncic to Syria carl) in Die fifteenth century 
by count Lo) s de Deux, a new convert. 


Since 1088 they bate been tributaries of 
tbe sultan 

Vi Imt ray you does tills wizard style lilms/df— 
Hrtkeem Uhmntflnh tho Third 1 ntlmlte? 

V hat b thN jargon T He (he Insane prophet, 
Ikni near three hundred years? 

Cobert Crowning The return of the DrtfcJ 

Dryas or Dm in, a w ood-nymph, 
r, hose life was bound up with thnt of 
her tree (Greek, ipvar, tyn/nJor ) 

* Tito QiilcJiC/ilng newer of tho soul ” 1/Xe Martha h 
busy about many things " or like a PrjTis Ihlng In a 
tree H — Sir John Carles Immortality of the Soul, xll 

Dry-as-Dusfc (The Rea Doctor), an 
hypothetical person whom sir IV Scott 
mnkes use of to introduce some of his 
nov els b) means of prefatory letters 
1 he w ord is a 6) nom m for a dull, pros) , 
plodding historian, with great show of 
learning, but a cry little nttrnctiv c grace 

Dryden of Germany (The), 
Martin Opitz, sometimes called “ Tile 
bather of Gormnn Poctr) ” (1 597-1 G39) 

Dryeesdalo (Jasper), the old steward 
at Lochlevcn Castle — Sir AV Scott, 2 he 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Dry'ope (3 syl), daughter of king 
Drvops, beloved by Apollo Apollo, 
lmi ing changed himself into a tortoise, 
was taken b) DiyopC into her lap, and 
beenme the father of Ampbis'sos Oud 
so) s that DnopC was changed into a 
lotus (Met , x 331) 

Duar'to (3 syl), the vainglorious 
son of Guiomnr — Beaumont and Hotelier, 
The Custom of the Country (1G47) 

Dubose, tbe great thief, who robs 
the night-mml from L) ons, and murders 
the courier He bears such a stroDg 
likeness to Joseph Lesurques (ncti 1) thnt 
their identity is mistaken — Ed Stirling, 
The Coui icr of Lyons (1852) 

Dubourg (Jfons ), a merchant nfc 
Bordeaux, and agent there of Osbnldis- 
tonc of London 

Clement Dubourg , son of the Bordeaux 
merchant, one of the clerks of Oshahlis- 
tone, merchant — Sir V Scott, Rob Roy 
(time, George I ) 

Dubric (St ) or St Dubncins, arch- 
bishop of the City of Legions ( Cacrleon - 
upon-Ush, Newport is the only part left) 
He set the crown on the head of Arthur, 
when only 15 a ears of age Geoffrey 
says (jB> itish History, ix 12) “ This pre- 
late, who was primate of Britain, was so 
eminent for his pict) , that he could cure 
an) sick person b> his pravers St 
Dubric abdicated and lived a hermit, 
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lcavint; David Ills £nccc i! 'or rcnnifon 
introduces him in Ins Onrft? vf Arlnw •, 
/Vi, c-v. 


e-p. 


•it tree * tl 5 Cj re -1 Jr* t 1 i fire' 
I'-*Jtra I\'—"hn U < |i' _ '1 


Tont^MlHirl l 7 O.f t ' ,«■>’ 1 

ffiMrt »*-r r -i.i II J eula »»’ 1 • 

Th million — *! Ki’ia'lPft. X 
SUa mmwiir-rrt-i. 

IVinji n. T'-* tvntijf' Iri'-'ir 


DucIices Street (Tortman bourne) 
bo called from Margin, t di chc'sof Port- 
land (bwDiiir bTr»irr ) 

Duclio'imi rsi n lcve mill 
drug) ter fit Dirrrnc king of Inlaid 
Out of jealous} lie flew Colhba, In' 1 tome 
fueec!" : ftil rival, neat to rniiotmcc In-* 
death to Morn, -nil thin iuO cd her to 
tna'-rr him blie replied «ho had no lov c 
tor tim and Hiked him for his finird 
“ lie pave tlic *TO'tl to Iter Par , * nml 
ehc flubbed him (o the he-rt Dueiumar 
laved lhe « n dt i to pluck I 1 c ruorJ 
front Ina breaev t’ at he rip lit du , tv d 
when fin* ep, vo-cned him fir the pur- 
rave "1 e «-eieii! l'c> *ord from her, a 1 
'lew her *' 

*1*-} * ji.tr r **i r* *nrvfr^ t * 1-* •i 

«r*J e\ rr-1 w w *z rj^« II tM * 
t "’V* r»H Mr w» j X* l’ y L^M ft i k t ifi i 

U J I/77IU-* l *• TT 0. -W1 J r« --rr 1 

Ducliran ( The fa nt of], a fnrnl of 
baton 1’,-sdmn.rdine — 1 bir IV ico't, Hu- 
r txlrt (Him, 0<o-pol] ) 

Duekinp;-Pcracl Row (Darden), 

nov- celled * Gmfieri Mrrt 


Duck X.ano (London), n row near 
Smithfie’il once fntnena for rceoru! hand 
I'ooV Jlhaagncnnnv tocitv improve- 
ment'’ 

fVv** <y **i J 71r— -’e 4 * t-^v !i \* tr < — V 
hr 'i>i f Jrri ( *ev( * |i Ip 1 1 * + 

i 4 * .mil m 


D 11 Crotsy and 111" friend I-a firnnf^r 
rre dc'irona to mftm two vnun;: ImJn« 
i lose I'cadf arc turned In tiovd’ Jhe 
ulK giria faticv the ninnnora of Iirk 
r,int!cT!tn tao uoartcled rnd enrv to be 
/in»toeritic , to the pcitllenna i r nd to 
them Uscir v tUf, ns “ Uic v nem nt <ie ! n - 
deUt,” and “the iimrynt of Ma'-ennlh',” 
The pirls are delimited vith their titled 
ai'ilor? , but when the frame haa f 7 nm' 
fan noii-jh, the martere ent< - and urmn-l 
the Inch III this mean? the ^irli are 
t-u'.ht a tneful Ri.on, without beinc 
filbjicled to an v fatal eotisorjtjencf" — 
Moll, re, Isa FrtTucuses AVhe ,t(c s (1G5M), 


Dudley, ft j oung ortiKt, n di»miiff 
a "'iinied b> Harry Unrnm — Sir IN, 
bcotl, 0 nj 'tomn-mj (turn, George JI.) 


I) i or, (CNryfirm), n poor J ngludi 
ofir, -, of f'rt*t honour, rudl fvtmh, 

Bill! main acrOHipllihmenti 11c hmi 
perved hia ecimtn for tl irtj jrarp, but 
con "c.arceh f >r>>v j Jr brud for hl» f ninth'. 

Cj i ?ir })wl nj, pen of captain RiuHeV 
lli^’i mind'd, airtumiaj generous, juior, 
and )>ri vd He fntla n love with his 
comm Charlotte Tuaport, but Rnbrara 
projio'ifir- to her, breatne lie ii poor and 
f’lcianvli Hi" r-racdf ltlu r’s will n m 
tine brought to liplil bv which lie 1 e» 
conic" the 1 eir of r noble fortt nr t nrt 1 3m 
the i mamrv lna eon n 

1st i I> Vo dan diler of cap'nin 
lindh'i loitiJT, fair, tail, frrjb, nt d 
lovelv him n eo rtw! hj llclrour tin 
nth He i Iwlm t, ti* « imm tdl’nistih 
f’ a marned — Cumhcrh vl, ‘I’t U at 
In 'on (1771) 

DucUoj Diamond (If) In IS> 
ft bine! rhcplufl icnmd Surrt boy- 
troicht to bi‘ maMer, Kit kui., this 
diamond, and rccovrd fr r it L't' 1 , ui !i 
nh 'h h< draul him <H to ih i'li Km 
hit* r f !d it for £! , rnd the carl 

of Ihtd'M jaic Mr' n Hunt rnd I , fi- 
lch £"<j uvo f»r it It wci^i d! ii the 
roii-h t"» cant', bat cn* »l *o n 1 < art. 
riinje- it"v,rigln { * earafe Jt 1 trl- 
un, ulnr in fir; e, r< J t* r f n a* brilllai) » . 

This rnai-niiivcnl dian urd, Umt 
r-lltd t>ie , ”' , Mvrt{ ’ (i; r ), a 1 the 
“In 111 ,'" have oil Imru di.fO\,ret) m 
Africa tine' 

Dttchi, mm r f tl 1 time iKautu-* ot 
I’n ban ti, ml* m Inch di nri, bv the 
rul! inv'i ord'r, hr.il brfa rulmltled Jn 
fumk nlhre Ni xt d»v, tiie fiiRnna, „ot 
of )( aloim , order « d t'mt troth Ik du mid 
Ju ui -dumld he htiteliri] in n f , cl end 
rmt into tho ri a , but, bv tin comm -ace 
of Haba the clmf cu »»rh, they edited 
thur cFcape —Iljroa, IK i J vt, u l*d, 

tie 

V t! I nt *-ntce ,i p.<Wrtt tv-xir 

11 e r oar-il V -(tn t*i nt » i n I T 

recent l**i, i*l^ i Un el rf a U 1. 1 * ri ** i 

UjiUiU 4^10—11 

Dncimu {Us), n coimr ornra bv 
I! Ii hhtridai (1770) Margaret, tin 
dii' mm, ii plrtefd in cliari o of I onira, 
the daiij'ht'r of dim fliromo J/ouka ih 
in love unit don Antonio, ft poor noble- 
man of Feville, but her fntlirr ri«o)vefl 
to yno her in marrin, o to Rav Mcn- 
dorn, n nch Jhirkigtifi. dcu . As Inulrtv 
will not consent to her fnthir'n arrnnrc- 
tiunt, he lucks It<'r up in her chrmiber 
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and turns the duenna out of doors, but 
in Ins impetuous rage be in reality turns 
Ins daughter out, and locks up the 
duenna Isaac arrives, is introduced to 
the ladj, elopes with her, and is dul) 
married Louisa flees to the convent of 
St Catharine, and vmfes to her father 
for his consent to her marriage to the 
tnan of her choice , and don Jerome, 
supposing she means the Jen , gn es it 
free!}, and she marries Antonio When 
they meet at breakfast at the old man’s 
house, he finds that Isaac has married 
the duenna, Lomsa has married Antonio, 
and his son has married Clara , but the 
old man is reconciled, and savs, “I am 
an obstinate old fclloiv, when I’m m the 
wrong, but you shall all find me stead j 
in the right ” 

Duessa (false faith), is the personi- 
fication of the papacj She meets the 
Red Cross Knight m the societj of 
Sansfoy (infidelity), and when the knight 
slays Sansfoj , she turns to flight Being 
overtaken, she sajs her name is Fidessa 
(true faith), deceives the knight, and 
conducts him to the palace of Lucif’era, 
where he encounters Sansjoj (canto 2) 
Duessn dresses the wounds of the Red 
Cross Knight, but places Sansjoj under 
the care of Escula'pius in the infernal 
Tegions (canto 4) The Red Cross Knight 
leaves the palace of Lucifera, and Duessa 
induces him to dnnh of the “ Enervating 
Fountain,” Orgoglio then attacks him, 
and would liuv e slnm him if Duessa had 
not promised to be his bnde Having 
cast the Red Cross Knight into a dun- 
geon, Orgoglio dresses his bnde m most 
gorgeous arro}, puts on her head “a 
triple crown” (the tiara of the pope), 
and sets her on a monster beast with 
“ seven heads" (the seven hills of Home) 
Una (truth) sends Arthur ( England) to 
rescue the captive knight, and Arthur 
Slavs Orgoglio, wounds the beast, re- 
leases the knight, and strips Duessa of 
her finery (the Reformation) , whereupon 
bhe flies into the wilderness to conceal 
her shame (canto 7) — Spenser, Faery 
Queen, i (1500) 

Duessa, in bk v , allegorizes Mary 
queen of Scots She is arraigned bj 
Zeal before queen Mercilla (Elizabeth), 
and charged with high treason Zeal 
Etivs Lo shall pass by for the present 
“her counsels false conspired” with 
Blandamour (carl of Northumberland), and 
I'aridr] (earl of Westmoreland, leaders of 
the insurrection of 15G9), os that wicked 
plot came to naught, and the false 


Dncssa was now “an nntitlcd queen " 
When Zeal had finished, an old sage 
named the Kingdom’s Care (lot d Burghley) 
spoke, and opinions were divided Au- 
thority, Law of Nations, and Religion 
thought Duessa guilt} , but Pit}', Danger, 
Nobilit} of Birth, and Gncf pleaded in 
her behalf Ze il then charges the pri- 
soner with murder, sedition, adultery, 
and lewd impiet} , whereupon th» sen- 
tence of the court was given against her 
Queen Mercilla, being called on to pass 
sentence, was so overwhelmed with gncf 
that she rose and left the court — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, v 9 (159G) 

Duff (Jamie), the idiot bo} attending 
Mrs Bertram’s funeral — Sir W Scott, 
Guy Manncriny (time, George II ) 

Duglas, the scene of four Arthurian 
battles The Dugins is said to fall into 
the estuar} of the Piblde The Pans 
MS and Hern-} of Huntingdon savs, 
“ Duglas qui est in rcgionc Innns ” But 
where is “Innns" f There is a township 
called “Incc,” a mile south-west of 
Wigan, and Mr Whitaker sa}s, “bix 
cwt of horse-shoes were taken up from 
a space of ground near that spot during 
the formation of a canal," so that this 
“Ince" is .supposed to be the place re- 
ferred to 

Duke (J Iy lord), a duke’s servant, 
who assumes the airs and title of his 
master, and is addressed as “ Your 
grace,” or “M} lord duke" lie was 
first a countr} cowbo}, then a wig- 
maker’s apprentice, and then a duke's ser- 
vant He could neither wnte nor read, 
but was a great covcomb, and set np for 
a tip-top fine gentleman — Rev J lovn- 
lc} , High Life Below Stairs (17G3) 

Duhc (The Iron), the duke of Welling- 
ton, also called “The Great Duke” 
(1769-1852) 

Duke and Duchess, m pt II of 
Don Quixote, who plav so man} sportive 
tricks on “ the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance,” were don Carlos de Borja 
count of Ticnllo and donna Mann of 
Aragon duchess of Villaher’mora his 
wife, in whose nght the count held c\- 
tensiv e estates on the hanks of the Ebro, 
among others a countrv seat called 
Bucna'v in, tho place referred to by Cer- 
vantes (1015) 

Duke of Mil' an, a trngcdv by 
Massinger (1G22) A plav evident!} m 
imitation of Shal cspearc s Othello, 
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P um as (Alexandre D ), in 1845, pub- 
lished sixty volumes 

The most at Jlful copjlit, writing 12 hourz a dor can with 
diHculty do 3tK)0 letters In an hour which gives him 
40 $00 per diem or CO pages of a romance. Thus he 
could copr 5 volumes octavo per month and CO in a year 
supposing that he did not !o«e one second of time, but 
worked without ceasing 12 hours every day throughout the 
entire year — De MI recount Duma* P2re (lB'V) 

Pumb Os (The) St Thomas 
Aqui'nas was so called by his fellow- 
students at Cologne, from bis taciturn it} 
and dreaminess Sometimes called “The 
Great Dumb Ox of Sicil} ’’ He v, as large- 
bodied, fat, until a brovrn complexion, 
and a large head partly bald 

Of a truth It almost makes me laugh 

To seo men leaving the golden grain 

To gather In ptle3 the pitiful chaff 

That old Fetcr Lombard threshed with his brain 

To have It caught up and towed again 

On the horm of tho Dumb Ox of Cologne. 

Longfellow The Golden Legend, 

(Thomas Aquinas was subsequently 
called “The Angelic Doctor,” and the 
“Angel of the Schools," 1224-127 4 ) 

Pmnbiedikes (The old laird of), an 
exacting landlord, taciturn and obstinate 

Tho laird of Dumbledikes bad hitherto been moderate 
in his exactions but when a stout, active young 
fellow appeared ho began to think so broad a pair 
of shoulders might bear on additional burden. He regu 
laled Indeed, his management of his dependents at 
carters do their hone3 never falling to clap an additional 
brace of hundred weights on a new and willing horse.— 
Chap 8(18181 

The young lairdof Dumhicdihes (3 syl ), 
n bashful young laird, in love with Jeamc 
Deans, hut Jennie marries the presb}- 
termn minister, Reuben Butler — Sir W 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, George 

Pum'merar (The Rev Dr ), a friend 
of sir Geoffrey Pei end — Sir W Scott, 
Rchcril of the Pc ah (time, Charles II ) 

Dummy or Suternttmep vpt “Ce- 
limtne,” in tho Prdcicuses Ridicules, does 
not utter a single word, although she 
enters with other characters on the stage 

Pumtous'tie (Mr Daniel ), a voting 
hamster, and nephew of lord Bladder- 
skate — Sir W Scott, Rcdgauntlet (tune, 
-George III ) 

Pun (Squire), the hangman uho 
came beta ecn Richard Brandon and Jack 
Ketch 

And presently a halter got, 

Made of the best Etroflg hempen tecr 
And ere a cat could lick hi* ear 
Had lied him up with as much art 
As Dim himself could do for'i heart. 

Colton Tirpll Travestied, iv (1G77) 

-v Pun Cow (The), slain by sir Guv 
of W anwek on Dunsmore Heath, was the 
kept bj a gnnt in Mitchel I old 


[middle-fold], Shropshire Its milk was 
inexhaustible One day an old woman, 
who had filled her pail, wanted to filljier > 
sieve also with its milk, but this so*en- 
raged tho cow that it broke awn, and 
wandered to Dunsmore, where it was 
killed 

*** A huge tusk, probably an ele- 
phant’s, is still shown at Warwick Castle 
as one of the horns of this wonderful 
cow 

Punbar and March ( George carl 
of), who deserted to Henr} IV of Lng- 
land, because the betrothal of his daughter 
Elizabeth to the king’s eldest son was 
broken off by court intrigue 

Elizabeth Dunbar, daughter of the earl 
of Dunbar and March, betrothed to prince 
Robert duke of Rothsaj, eldest son of 
Robert III of Scotland The carl of 
Douglas contrived to set aside this be- 
trothal in Du our of his own daughter 
Elizabeth, who mamed the pnnee, and 
became duchess of Rothsay — Sir W 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (tune, Henry 
IV ) 

Puncan “the Meek,” king of Scot- 
land, w ns son of Crynin, and grandson of 
Malcolm II , whom he succeeded on the 
throne Macbeth was the son of the 
youDger sister of Duncan’s mother, and 
hence Macbeth and Duncan were first 
cousins Sueno king of Norway hawng 
miaded Scotland, the command of the 
arm} was entrusted to Macbeth and Ban- 
quo, and so great was their success that 
only ten men of the invading nrmv were 
left alive After the battle, king Duncan 
paid a visit to Macbeth m his castle of 
Imemess, and was there murdered b} 
his host The successor to the throne w as 
Duncan’s son Malcolm, but Macbeth 
usurped the crown — Shakespeare, Mac- 
beth (1006) 

Duncan (Captain), of Knockdundcr, 
agent at Roseneath to the duke of Buck- 
ingham — Sir W Scott, Heart of Mid- 
lothian (time, George II j 

Duncan (Duroch), a follower of Donald 
Bean Lean — Sir W Scott, Water ley 
(time, George II ) 

Punee, wittily or wilfully derived 
from Duns, surnnmed “ Scotus ” 

In the Gaelic donas [means] bad lack “or In con 
tempt n poor Ignorant creature.'* The Lowland Scotch 
has donsie unfortunate stupid.”— \otes and Queries 
225 September 23 1S78. 

Pim'eiad (“ the dunce-epic ”), a satire 
bj Alexander Pope, in which he gibbets 
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his critics and foes The plot is thiB 
Eusden the poet-lanroatc temp dead, tho 
goddess of Dulncss elects Colley Cibber 
ns his successor The installation is 
celebrated by games, the most important 
being tho “reading of tiro voluminous 
works, one in verse and the other in 
prose, without nodding" King Cibber 
is then taken to the templo of Dataesg, 
and lulled to sleep on the lap of the god- 
dess In his dream he sees the triumphs 
of the empire ITnallv, the goddess 
having established the kingdom on a 
firm basis, Night and Chaos are restored, 
and tho poem ends (1728-42) 

Dundfts ( Stanation ), Hear) Dtwdns, 
first lord Meli ille So called because he 
introduced into the language tho word 
starvation, in a speech on American 
affairs (1776) 


D under (Sir David), of Dundcr Hall, 
near Dover An hospitable, conceited, 
whimsical old gentleman, who for ever 
interrupts a speaker with “Yes, 3 os, I 
know it," or “ Be quiet, I know it " Ho 
nreh finishes a sentence, but runs on in 
this style “ Dover is an odd sort of a — 
ch?" “Itisadingj-kindof a—humph 
“ The ladies will be happj to — ch?" He 
is the father of two daughters, Harriet 
and Kitty, whom he accidentally detects 
in the act of eloping with two guests 
To prevent a scandal, he sanctions the 
marriages, and discovers that the two 
lo\ers, both in family and fortune, arc 
suitable sons-in-)an 


Lady Dundcr , fat, fair, and fort) 1 
not more A coimtrj lady, more fond o 
making jams and pastry than doing th 
fine lad} She prefers cooking to cro 
quet, and making the kettle sing to sm" 
in" herself (See ILuikift ana Kitty ’ 
—O Colman, Ways and Means (1788) 


p*. ,S; r Anthony Absolute,” m Mia 

fn Tii “ Sir Peter Teazle," 

in The School for Scandal (Sheridan) 

n jR S ’S iLord) , n good-natured, 
y® 5 de J nn S. empty -headed 
swell, the chief character m Tom Taj- 
i°/f < lrr ™atic piece entitled Our Amen- 
can Cousin He is grcatlj clinractenml 
1>) his admiration of “Brother Sam," for 
his incapacity follow out the sequence 
of any tram of thought, andfor supposing 
° /vr° 1 , nsn . no '"ho differ from him 
U l r Sothem of the Haymprket created 


this character by his power of conception 
and the genius of his acting 1868 ) 

DmiedTn (3 syl ), Edinburgh 

* Oa her firm sH rock 

Drniedln a c^rtJe frit a *ecret fbocV, 

IJjTon Enytiih Sards and Scotch Smletecn <1503} 

Dunlathmon, tho familj scat of 
Nuuth, father of Oithona (q v ) — Qssian, 
Oithona ’ 

Dunmow ETiteli (The), gnen to 
any married couple n ho, at the close of 
the first \ ear of their marriage, can take 
their oath they have never once wished 
themselves unmarried again Dr Short 
sent a gammon to tho princess Charlotte 
and her consort, prince Leopold, while 
they were at Claremont House 

*** A similar custom is obsen cd at the 
manor of Wichenor, in Staffordshire, 
where com ns w ell as bacon is given to 
the “happj pair ” 

(For a list of those who have received 
the ditch from its establishment, see 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fahlc, 251 ) 

Dun ois (The count dc), in sir \Y 
Scott’s noi el of Qumtin Duricaul (time, 
Edward IV) 

Dunois tlie Brave, hero of the 
famous French song, set to music b> 
queen Hortense, mother of Napoleon III,, 
and called Partant pour la Syne Uia 
prnver to the Virgin, when lio left for 
bjvia, was 


Que Jaime la plus belle 
it 10 U lo plu .1 mllhnt. 


AiU v» itn great %aiour, and tJic 

count ^hom lie followed gave him lus 
daughter to wife Tho guests,* on the 
bndnl day , all cried aloud 


Amour *1* plus boHo I 
llonntur »n jilaj \ alllsnt ! 

W'orCj b>- JI do laliotde (ISCSI 

Dun'over, a poor gentleman mtro- 
k'J Bir W Scott in the introduction 
ot The Heart of Midlothian (time, George 


Dunrpmmath, lord of Uthnl, one 
of the Orknej b. He earned off Oith’onn, 
daughter of Nmttli (who was engaged to 
bo mamed to Gaul, son of Moral), and 
was slain by Gaul in fight 

MSitfpSSfe 1 " ar^Ts.ia & 
ST«,ST« 0 !r Mo,rhi5 ^ - “ *•« 


rinkf rr.r A. The Subtle 

Doctor, said to have been born at Dunse, 

m Berwickshire, or Dunstonic, in North- 
umberland (12G5-1308) 

' ScotiiSj ^ called LrtgCigi 
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(“ E rin-boni ”), is quite another per- 
son ( *-8SG ) Engena is sometimcscalleci 
“bcotus the Wise," and In cd four cen- 
turies before “The Subtle Doctor ” 

Dun-Shunner (Augustus), n nom dc 
plume of professor Y lllinm Ednion=toune 
Av toon, in Iliac! wood's Magazine (1S1J- 
18G5) 

Dunsmoie Cross or Ihgh Cross, tlie 
centre of England 

Hence, Muse, dirert Iby coarse to Duiumore by tfu\t 
cross 

\\ liero those two mighty way*, tlie ttatflr.g and the Foss, 
Our centre *«m to cut 

Drayton, PotyolUun xiiL (2G13). 

Dunstable (Downright), plain speak- 
ing , blunt honesty of speech callin^, n 
spade a spade, without euphemism 
Otlicr similar phases are Plain Dunstab'c, 
Dunstable tcag, etc , in allusion to the 
proaerb, “As plain as Dunstable hi B h- 
wav ” — Ilowdl, I-pist Dowel, 2, Homo, 
Diet , 17, 85 

Hull Hat sir aa yon mny ear doirnrl*,M Dunstable." 
—Mrs. OiJjliatit, 1 txtU? Jtin* It 3 

Duns'tan (St ), patron samt of gold- 
smiths and jeweller- Ilo was a smith, 
and worked up all sorts of metals in his 
cell near Glastonbun Church It unsin 
this cell that, according to legend, Satan 
had a go=6ip u ith tlie saint, and Dunstan 
caught his sable majestv hi the nose uith 
a pair of red-hot forceps 

Dunthal'mo, lord of leutlm (the 
Tweed) Henent“m lus pride against 
Enlhmor” chief of Clutha (the Clyde), 
but being overcome, “lus rage arose,’ and 
he went “ha night with lus wahaors" 
and slen Rathmor in his banquet hall 
louched with pita for his taao aoung 
sons (Calthon and Colmar), he took them 
to lus oarn house and brought them up 
“ Thca bent tho boar jn lus presence, and 
uent forth to his unrs ” But observing 
that their countenances fell, Dunthalmo 
began to be suspicious of the aoung men, 
and shnt them trp in taro separate caa cs 
on the banks of the Tweed, arherc neitlicr 
“ the sun penetrated ha daa nor the moon 
bv night ” Colmal (the daughter of 
Dunthalmo), disguised as a aoung war- 
rior, loosed Calthon from his bonds, and 
fled arith him to tbscourt of Fingal, to 
craac aid for the hbSKition of Colmar 
Tinga! sent his son Ossiahovith 300 men 
to effect tins object, but s £Hmthalmo, 
hearing of their approach, gafbtsred to- 
gether his strength and slear Golmaix He 
also seized Calthon, mourning for Nps 
brother, and bound him to an oak A\t 
break Ossiun moved to the fight, slew\ 


Dunthalmo, and having released Calthon, 
“gne him to tho white-bosomed Col- 
mal " — Ossian, Calthon and Co’mal 

Dupely (Sir Charles), a man who 
pnded himself on his discernment of 
character, and defied nnv aromnn to en- 
tangle him in matrimony, but lie mistook 
lady Bab Lardoon, n votary of fashion, 
for an unsophisticated country maiden, 
and proposed marriage to her 

I ihcftrfd like to sw the mnan " be cays, that could 
mbuj^Ie me Show me a woman and ct th« 
Cret gfcmeo I Krill dLvrcrrr the whol* extent of LercjUtcc.” 
— liurfcoync Ths JIatd p fit 9 Oaii L 1. 

Dtipi6 [Du prag'J, a servant of 31 
Darlcmont, viho assists his master m 
abandoning Julio count of Ilornncour 
{Ins ward) in the streets of Pans, for tlie 
sake of becoming possessor of his ward’s 
property Duprd repents and confesses 
the crime — Ih Ilolcroft, The Deaf and 
Dumb (17 So) 

Duran'd al, the sword of Orlando, 
the workmanship of fairies So admirable 
was its temper that it would “cleave tlie 
Pyrenees at a blow ” — Ariosto, Oitando 
Junoso (I61G) 

Durandar’te (1 si/I ), a knight who 
fell at Itonccsv altos (4 sgl ) Durnndnrte 
lo\ ed Belertna, whom lie served for seven 
v ears, and was then slain , but in dying 
he requested Ins cousin Montcsi'nos to 
take his heart to Belenna 

Sweet In mnmiert fair In firmir 
Mild In temper fierce in Cfclit 

tewU, 

Dur’den (Dame), a notable countn 
gentlewoman, who kept fiv e men-servants 
“to use the spade and flail,” and five 
w omen-scrv ants “to cam the nulkcn- 
pai) ” The five men loved the five maids 
Their mines w ere 

Mo I mid Dct> and Doll and Kate anil Dorothy Draf^Ie- 

till 

John anil Dick and Joe and Jack, and Humphrey with 

UU flalL 

{ ITeJl Incnrn GUe. 

(In deal House, by C Dickens, Esther 
Summerson is playfully called “ Dame 
Durden ”) 

Duretete (Cbpfain), n rather heavy 
gentleman, who takes lessons of gallantrv 
from his friend, young Jlirnbcl Ycrv 
bashful witli Indies, and for cv er sparring 
with Bisarrc, who tenzes him unmerci- 
fully TDurc-tait, Bc-zar'J — G I arquhar, 
The Tnconstant (1702) 

Dunxida'na, Orlando’s sword, given 
him by Ins cousin Malagi'gi 'Dus 
sword and the horn Olifnnt w ere buried 
at the feet of the hero, 
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*** Charlemagne’s sword “ Jo\ cuse ” 
was also bunod with lum, and “ Tizo'nn ” 
was buried with the Cid 
Duroti'ges (4 syl ) Below the 
Hcdui (those of Somersetshire) came the 
Durotiges, sometimes called MBr'im 
Their capital was Du'rinum (Dorchester), 
and their ternton extended to VmdCl'ia 
( Portland Tslc) — Richard of Cirencester, 
Ancient State of Britain, \ 1 IS 

The DurotlS'lson the Dorse Jin rani 

Dnjrton rolyolhicm vrL (1G13) 

Durward (Quentin), hero and title 
of a novel b> sir \V Scott Qnentin 
Durward is the nephew of Ludoa ic Lcsly 
(surnamed Lc Balajrc) He enrolls him- 
self in the Scottish guard, a companj 
of archers m the paj of Lotus XI at 
Plessis les Tours, and sia es the king in 
a boar-hunt When Libge is assaulted 
bj insurgents, Quentin Durward and the 
countess Isabelle de Croj c escape on 
horseback The countess pubbclj refuses 
to marry the due d’Orlcans, and ultimately 
marries the ) oung Scotchman 

Dusronnal, one of the two steeds 
of Cuthullin general of the Irish tribes 
The other was “ Sulm-Sifadda ” ( q v ) 

Before the left side of the or li rcen tho anortlnc 
•i 07 *®-, mane<1 hl"h lidded, strong hoofed 

Beet bounding ton of the bill HU name U Dusronnal 
norms the stormy sons of the snronl the [tiro] steeds 
like wreaUis of mUl flj oicr tbe rales. Tho srildness of 
deer Is In their course tbe strength of eagles descending 
on tbe prey — Oalan rmoal U k 

Dutch School of painting, noted 
for its exactness of detail and truthful- 
ness to life — 

For portraits Rembrandt, Bol, Fhneh, 
Hals, and Yanderhelst 
For conversation pieces Gerhard Douw, 
Terburg, Metzu, Miens, and Netscher 
For low life Ostade, Brauwer or 
Brouwer, and Jan Steen 
For landscapes Ruysdael, HobbTmer, 
Cujp, Vandermeer (moonlight scenes), 
Bergbem, and Both (brothers) 

For battle scenes Wouaermnns and 
Huchtenburg 

For marine pieces Yandera elde (father 
ana son) and Bakhnysen 
Bor still hfc and flowers Kale, A van 
Utrecht, Van Huysum, and Yan Heem 
|-^ rs -EWty). dnira-maid to 

AT ,P n “B Sir W Scott, Heart 
V Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Dwarf The follow mg arc cele- 
brated daaarfs of real life — C 

Amipomlda, 2 feet 4 inches One of 
Juba’s free maids c 01 

AnisritATOs, the poet, “So small," 
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savg Athenmos, “that no one could see 
him ” 

Bfuf, (2 syl ), 2 feet 9 inches Tho 
dwarf of Stanislas king of Poland (died 
1764) Real name Nicholas Ferry 
Bop.tjv, IiAski ( Count Joseph), 2 feet 
4 inches Died aged 98 (1739-1837) 
He had a brother and a sister both 
dwarfs 

BuOKtXGEn (Matthew), who had no 
arms or legs, but Jins from the shoulders 
He could draw, wnte, thread needles, 
and plaj the hautbo}’ Fac-similes of 
his writing are presen ed among the 
Hnrleian MSS (born 1674-*) . 

Che-M an, the Chinese, 25 inches , 
weight, 52 lbs In London 18S0 
Coi o'bri (Prince), of Slcsawg, 25 
inches , weight, 25 lbs (1851) 

Conopas, 2 feet 4 inches One of the 
dwarfs of Juba, niece of Augustus 
Coppermn, the dwarf of the princess 
of Wales, mother of George III The 
last court-dwarf in England 
Crachami (Cat olnit), a Sicilian, bom 
at Palermo, 20 inches Her skeleton is 
preserved m Hunter’s Museum (1814- 
1824) 

Dai it (The Strassc) fannlj man 20 
inches high , avoman 18 inches , child, at 
17, only 6 inches 

Decker or Ducker (John), 2 feet 
6 inches An Englishman (1610) 

Faruel ( Owen), 3 feet 9 inches Born 
at Cavan He was of enormous strength 
(died 1742) b 

Ferry (Nicholas) (See Bank ) 

Gmsoi. (Ihchard) and his wife Anne 
Shepherd Neither of them 4 feet 
Gibson was a noted portrait painter, and 
a page of the back-stairs in the court of 
Charles I The king honoured the aa od- 
ding as ith his presence , ana they had 
nine children (1615-1690) 

Design or chance mates others wire. 

But -Nature did this match toutrtre 

Waller (1012) 

Hudson (Sir Jeffrey), 18 inches He 
(lGltMo-gj 1 *’ ^ a kbfim, 111 Rutlandshire 

Lucius, 2 feet , weight, 17 lbs The 
dwarf of tktf emperor Augustus 
Phile'tas, a poet, so thin that “he 
aa ore leaden shoes to prea ent being bloavn 
aamj by the wmd ” (died n c 280) 
Philips (Calvin) aioighcd less than 
l lbs t His thighs were not thicker than 
a man s thumb He was born at Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, in 1791 - 3 

Ritchie (David), 3 feet 6 inches 
Native of Tvi eeddale, 
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SouviUY ( Therese ) 

Storeuiy (C H ) of Nuremberg was 
loss than 8 feet at the ago of 20 His 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters were 
all under the medium height 

Thumb (Gena al Tom) His real name 
iv os Charles S Stratton, 25 inches, 
weight, 25 lbs , at the age of 25 Born 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut, United States, 
m 1832 

Thumb (Tom), 2 feet 4 inches A 
Dutch dwarf 

Xit, the royal dwarf of Edward VI 

*** Nicephorus Callistus tells us of an 
Egyptian dwarf “not bigger than a 
partridge ” 

Dwarf of lndj Clenmond was named 
Pac'olet He had a winged horse, which 
carried oil Valentine, Orson, and Cleri- 
mond from the dungeon of FerrSgus to 
the palace of king Pepm , and subse- 
qucntlj earned Valentine to the palace 
of Alexander, his father, emperor of 
Constantinople — Valentine and Orson 
(fifteenth centuty ) 

Dwarf ( The Blacl), a fairy of malig- 
nant propensities, and considered the 
author of all the mischief of the neigh- 
bourhood In sir Walter Scott’s novel 
so called, this imp is introduced under 
■various aliases, ns sir Edward Mauley, 
Elshander the recluse, canme Elshie, and 
the Wise Wight of Micklestanc Moor 

Dwarf AlboncB, the guardian of 
the Nibclungen hoard He is twice van- 
quished by Siegfried, who gets possession 
of his cloak of invisibility , and makes 
himself master of the hoard — The Me- 
lting an Died (twelfth century) 

Dwarf Peter, an allegorical ro- 
mance by Ludwig Tieck The dwarf is 
a castle spectre, who advises and aids the 
family , but all his adv ice turns out evil, 
and all his aid is productn e of trouble 
Hie dwarf is meant for “the law m our 
members, winch wars against the law of 
our minds, and brings us into captivity 
to the law of sin ’’ 

Dwxnxng (Henbane), a pothngnr or 
apothecary • — Sir W Scott, Fair Maid of 
Pei th (time, Henry IV ) 

Dying Sayings (real or tradi- 
tional) 

■Addison Sec how a Christian dies l or, Bee In what 
pcacif a Christian can die! 

Anaxagoras. Give the bop a holiday 

C Ann f A. My Pretus, ft fa not pnlnfuL 

t Ytrnusrug losphoditc. (Af cr asking how he had 
actoJ hla part JnU e ) 

DeAutoet (CurtHti'fi f p ay yon all pny for 

109 . 


Berry (Side de) Is not this dying with courage and 
true greatness? 

Bronte (father of the authoresses) While there Is 
life there Is will (He died standing ) % 

Byron I must sleep now 

§ Cxsah (Julius) Et tu Brute J (To Brutus, when 
he stabbed him.) 

* CiiAHLEiiAQVE. Lord Into Thy bands I commend 
my spirit] 

Charles I (of England) Remember (To TTIlllara 
Juion archbishop of Canterbury ) 

Charles II (of England) Don t let poor Kelly 
starve l (Kell Girrnne ) 

CilARLPt Y Ah 1 Jesus. 

CnARLES IX (of France) Nurse nurso whit murder! 
what blood I Oh I I have done wrong God, pardon 
me l 

Charlotte (The princess) "You male me drink 
Fray leave me quiet. I find it affects my head. 
Chesterfield Ghe Day Rollcs n clrnir 

* Columbus. Lord Into Thy hands I commeud my 
EpinU 

Cr OMK (John) 0 Ilobbhna, Hobblma, how I do 
love thee f 

Cromwell. Mj desire Is to mnko what haste I may 
to be gone 

f Duionax (tho philosopher) You may go home the 
show Is oi er — Lucian 

Eldf.s (Lord) Jt matters not where 1 am going 
whother the weather be cold or hot 
Eosteselle. 2 suffer nothing but feel a sort o 1 
difficulty In living longer 
Franklin A dying man can do nothing easy 
Gainsborough Ye nro all going to hca\en and 
\ andyke Is of the company 
George IV TYhattr what Is this? It Is death my 
boy They have deceived me (Said to his page sir 
Yatbcn YalJcr ) 

Gibbon Mon DIeu 1 mon DIcu I 
^ Goetiie More light 1 

Gregory VII I !m\e lovod Justice and haled Iniquity 
therefore I die fn exile 

* Gret (Lady Jane) Lord Into Thy hands I com 
mend my spirit t 

Grotjub. Be serious. 

HAypv God preserve the emperor f 
Haller. The artery ceases to beat 
HALUTT I have led a happy life 
Hobbes. Now am I about to taho my last voyage— a 
great leap in the dark. 

fl Hunter (Dr >l UUam) If I had strength to hold 
a pen I would write down how easy and pleasant a thing 
it is to die. 

Irving If I die I die unto the Lord Amen. 

James V (of Scotland) It came with ri lass, and will 
go with a lass (/ e the Scotch crown) 

Jefffbson (of America) I resign my spirit to God 
my daughter to my country 
Jesus Christ It is finished I 
Johnson (Dr) God ble-s you my dearl (To Miss 
Morris ) 

Knox. Now It Is come. 

Louis I Huzl hut l (Bouquet rays He tamed bur 
f-ice to the wall and twice cried Hui I huzl (out out) 
and then died ) ... 

Louis IX. I will entor now Into the homo of the Lord 
D Louis XIV ll by weep ye? Did yon think 1 should 
lire for ever? (Then nftcr a pause.) I thought djhig 
had been harder 

% Louis WIIL A king should die standing. See P 

P 29 

MAh 03I£T 0 Allah be It so I Henceforth among the 
glorious ho*t of paradise. 

Margaret (of Scotland wlfo of Louis XL of France) 

FI de la vie ! qu on ne m cn parlo plus. 

MAniE Antoinette. Farewell my children forever 
I go to your father 

§Massamello Ungrateful fmltorei (Said to the as- 
sassins.) 

Mathews (charter) Jjrni ready 
MrriAHBAu Let me die to the sounds of ddldoui 
music Also kaiser Leopold L 
MOODY (the actor) 

Reason thus with life 

If I do logo thee, I do lo e a tiling 

That none but fools would keep 

Shakespeare 

Moore (sir John ) I hope my country will do n* 
Justice. 
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NArourONl MonDIeui to nation Francal*" * FSte 

^ N?toleg\ ILL. jcu at S&Uttt (to C° n 
jitaa.) 

Nelson 1 thank God I bare done my duty 

Need Qaalis artlfec ;>crco 1 . .. 

PALMER (the actor) Them li another ana a Letter 
country (Till* ho raid on the eta? it being a line In tuo 
part he was actios. From The Stronger } 

FlTT ( William ) 0 taf country, ho-sr I lore thee t 

PI 2 ARTO. Jesal . . _ 

pom Friend-hip Itself la but a part of tlrtue. 
t lanfiLAlS. Let down the curtain, the £arte Is orer 
LAND {George). JL&Isnu la verdure. (Meaning- In^e 
the iunb green do notcorer it orerwith bricks or itone. 
Geor?e Sand was Jlde. BuderanL ) 

Schiller. Many thins* are jpmrlng plain and clear 
to my undenlanditis. 

Scott (Sir IJ aUer) God biers you all 1 (To bis 
tamUr ) _ , 

Sipnet -\\1gcmori) 1 know that iny Jtfaccxner 
lirctJL 1 die for the good old cause. 

Eoctatel Crlto vm owe a cock to Xscabplu* 

StaLl (I/de de) 1 tore loud God my LiUier, and 
liberty 

? TALMA. The vror** Is, I cannot ice 
• Tasso. Lord. Into Thy tords I commend my fplrit J 
Tut j» L ow [LorSi 111 be shot if 1 don t believe I m 

^ispasiak A Ung shoal Idto standing. Peep flCP 
William III (of Enclond) Can this last lone! (To 
Lb physician.) 

WILLIAJ or NASSAtr 0 God tore mercy opon me, 
and inxm this poor nation { (This was evidas he was shot 
by tom a^ar Gerard lt&L) 

y\ OLFE {General} Wtor i do they run already J Then 
I die toppy 

Vtatt (rftom/ii) That wbUi I then said I untay 
That which I now say Is true (This to the priest who 
reminded Mm tliat he had accused the princes* Elisabeth 
of trua-xm to the council, and that he now aliened her to 
bo Innocent) 

%* Those names preceded by similar 
pilcrows indicate tliat tho “dying words" 
ascribed to them arc identical or nearly 
so Thus the * before Cha'lcmngnc, 
Columbus, lady Jane Grey, and lasso, 
shows that their words were alike So 
with tlie ■}• before Augustus, Demonax, 
and Rabelais , the J before Louis AVI II 
and Vespasian , the § before Cesar and 
Massamello , the |[ before Arna, Hunter, 
and Louis XIV , and the ^ before Goethe 
and Talma 
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Eadburgh, daughter of Edward tho 
Elder, king of England, and Endgifu his 
wife "When three vears old, her father 
placed on the child some rings and brace- 
lets, and show edhcraclinhcennd a book of 
the Gospels, asking which she w ould hn\ c 
The child chose the chalice and book, and 
Edward was pleased tlinfc “the child 
would be a daughter of God” She 
became a nun, and lived and died in 
Winchester 

Eagle (Thv), ensign of the Roman 
legion Before the Cimbrmn war, the 
wolf, the horse, and the hoar were also 
home ns ensigns, but Marius abolished 
these, and retained the eagle only .hence 
called emphatically “The Roman Bird " 
Ea/jle ( The Theban ), Pindar, a native of 
Thebes (n c 518-142) 

Eagle of Brittany, Bertrand Dn- 
gueschn, constable of Irantc (1320— 
1380) 

Eagle of Divines, Thomas Aqm'- 
nas (1221-1274) 

Eagle of Meanx [J/o], Jacques 
lknigne Bossuct, bishop of Mentis (1G27- 
1701) 

Eagle of tlioDoctois of Prance, 
Pierre d’Ailh, a great astrologer, who 
maintained that the stars foretold the 
great flood (1350-1125) 

Eamscliffo ( Patncf ), the voting 
laird of LnmsclnT —Sir w Scott, Bla J, 
Duearf (time, Anne) 


Dyot Street (Bloomsbury Square, 
London), now called George Street, St 
Giles The famous song “My Lodging 
is m Heather Lano ” is in Bomhasics 
lunoso, by T B Rhodes (1790) 

Dys'colus, Moroscncss personified in 
The Purple Island, by I’hincas Fletcher 
(1G33) “He nothing liked or prnised " 
Lully described m canto vm (Greek. 
du$/6los, “fretful ”) 

Dysmas, Dismas, or Demas, the 
penitent thief cnicified with our Lord 
The impenitent thief is called Gesmas or 
Gce‘as 

, A1U pcUt Dismal, lofdlx [liliais GdmiJ. 

ratio/ tX Cham i. 

To paTadltc thief Dismas w cnl, 

Lai Gttzwu died topcuitcut 

C.CD 


East Saxons or Essox, capital 
Colchester, founded by Erchmvun. 
Sebcrt began to reign m Essex in GO 1, 
and, according to tradition, where V cst- 
mmster Abbey now stands w as a heathen 
temple to Apollo, winch he either con- 
verted mto a church called St Peters, 
or pulled down and creeled a church bo 
called on the same site 


_ ,, from thclomtof Erchfnnln (who raised 

Hi Eat Saxony kingdom first) brave Sebcrt may to 

[U ho ] Ixvui tto coodl} church of V rriminrter to rear 
Dm) ton, J otyotLlon xi, (J0I3) 


Eastward Hoe, a comedy by Chap- 
man, Manston, and Ben Jonson For 
this drnma tho three authors were im- 
prisoned ** for disrespect to their sovereign 
lord king J imes I," (lbOo), (bet )Ye sr- 
WAI D tlOL ) 
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Easy (Sir Chat let), a man yho 
hates trouble, “so lazy,cren in his 
pleasures, that he v ould rather lose the 
Ionian of his pursuit, than go through 
any trouble in securing or Keeping her ” 
He soys he is resolved in future to “ follow 
no pleasure that nses above the degree 
of amusement ” “ When once a woman 
comes to reproach me vith vows, and 
usage, and such stuff, I would as soon 
hear her talk of bills, bonds, and eject- 
ments , her passion becomes as trouble- 
some'as a lau-suit, and I uould as soon 
converse with mj solicitor” (act m ) 

Lady Easy, wife of sir Charles, who 
dearly Rues him, and Knous all his 
“naughty najs," but nmer shows the 
slightest indication of ill temper or 
jealousy At last she wholly reclaims 
him — Colley Cibber, The Careless Hus- 
band (1704) 

Eberson (Earl), the young son of 
William de la Merck “ The Wild Boar of 
Ardennes ’’—Sir W Scott, Quentin Dur- 
trard (tune, Edward IV ) 

Eblis, monarch of the spirits of evil 
Once an angel of light, but, refusing to 
worship Adam, he lost his high estate 
Before his fall he uns called Aza'zel 
The Koran says “When We [(rod] said 
unto the angels, ‘ Worship Adam/ they 
all worshipped except Eblis, who refused 
and became of the number of un- 
belief ers ” (cli 11 ) 

His person was tlmt of a young man whose noble and 
regular features seemed to have been tarnished by mnllg 
nanl vapours. In his large ejts appeared both pride and 
despair His flowing hair retained some resemblance to 
that of an angel of light In hl3 hand (which thunder hod 
blasted) he swayed the Iron sceptre Hint causes the afrits 
and all the powers of tho abyss to tremble — W Bcchford, 
) athet (1784) 

Ebon Spear (Knight of the), Brito- 
mart, daughter of king Rvence of Wales 
— Spenser, Faery Queen, m (1590) 

Ebrauc, son of Mempnc (son of Gucn- 
diflen and Madden) mythical King of Eng- 
land Ho built Kacr-brauc [ Tor) ] , about 
the time that Da\ id reigned m Judea — 
Geoffrey, British History, n 7 (1142) 

By Ebmuk s powerful band 
\ orh lifts her towers aloft 

Drayton Polirotbion, till (1012). 

Ebu'dce, the HehridCs 

Ecclesiastical History (The 
Fathei of), Eusebius of Caisarca (2G4- 
340) 

*„* His Histona Ecclesiastics, in ten 
books, begins with the birth of Chnstand 
concludes with tho defeat of Licinius by 
(/jpstnnlme, a v S?4 


Echeph'ron, an old Boldier, who 
rebuked the adusers of King Picrochole 
(3 syl ), by relating to them the fable of 
The Man and his Ila’p’ot th of Mill The 
fable is as follow s — 

A shoemaker bought ft ha polh of milk with this ho 
was going to raaho butter the butter was to buy a cow 
tlio cow was to hare ft calf tho calf was to be changed for 
a colt Rnd the man was to become a nabob only La 
cracked his Jug spilt his milk, and went suppcrless to bed. 
— Kabelais, Pantagrucl i. 33 (1533) 

This fable is told m the Arabian Nights 
(“ The Barber’s Fifth Brother, Alnas- 
char”) Lafontame has put it into a erse, 
Perrcttc ctlc Pot au Lait Dodslcy has tho 
same, The Mdk-maul and hc> Pail of Mill 

Echo, in classic poetry, is a female, 
and in English also, but in Ossian echo is 
called “ the son of tho rock ” — Songs of 
Selma 

Eck'hart (The Faithful ) ; a gotfd 
servant, who perishes to save his master s 
children from the mountain fiends — Louis 
Ticck 

(Carlyle has translated this tale into 
English ) 

Eclecta, the “Elect” personified m 
The Purple Island, by Phineas Flet- 
cher She is the daughter of Intellect 
and Voletta (frec-unll), and ultimately 
becomes tbo bride of Jesus Christ, “the 
bridegroom ” (canto A .11 , 1G33) 

But let tho Kentish lad [rMneos Fletcher] 
that sung and crowned 
Jvclectas bymen with ten thousand flowers 
Of choicest praise be the sweet pipe. 

Giles Fletcher Christ t Triumph etc. (1610) 

Ecne'plua, a hurricane, similar to the 
ty phoon 

The circling Typbon whirled from point to point, 

And dire Ecnephln reign 

Thomson The Seasons ( Summer 1727) 

Ecole des Femmes, a comedy of 
Mohbrc, the plot of which is borrowed 
from the novclletti of Set Gtoianni (1378) 

Ector (Sir), “lord of many ports of 
England and Wales, and foster-father of 
prince Arthur " His son, sirKcy or Kay, 
■nns seneschal or steward of Arthur nhen 
he became 1 mg — Sir T Malory, Histoi 1 / 
of Pt mce Arthur, 1 3 (1470) 

*** Sir Ector and sir Ector de Mans 
v ere two distinct persons 

Ector de Mans (Sir), brother “ of 
sir Lanncelot” of Bemuck, 1 c Brittany. 

Then sir Ectortarcw his shield his sword and bis helm 
from him and he fcljdownln nrwoon nndwhenhe 
awaked. It were liard for any tongue to tell iho doleful 
1 bis brother 

Q Chrbtlnn 

r of PrfiKf 

Annul | Wj. ii'J nii wy- 
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Eden {The Garden of) There is a 
region of Bavnna so called, Because, like 
Eden, it is entered by four streams, tiz > 
the White Maine, the Eger, the Saale, 
and the Naab. 

In the Koran the word Eden means 
“ oterlasting abode " Thus inch ix tsc 
read, “ God pronnseth to true believers 
gardens of perpetual abode,” literally 
“ gardens of IMen ’’ 

Eden , m America A dismal swamp, 
the climate of which generalh proved 
fatal to the poor dupes w ho w ere induced 
to settle tli ere through the swindling 
transactions of general Scaddcr and 
general Choke bo dismal and dan- 
gerous was the place, that even Mark 
Taplea was satisfied to have found at Inst 
a place where he could “come out jolly 
with credit" — C Dickens, Alai tin G/iuz- 
ziciod (1814) 

Eden of Germany (Das Eden 
Dcutschlands) Baden is so called on 
account of its mountain sccncn, its 
extensile woods, its numerous streams, 
its mild climate, and its fertile soil 
The \ alley of Treisnm, m the grand- 
duchy, is locally called “ Hell Wallet ” 
UloUcnthall) Between this and the lake 
Constance lies what is called “The 
Kingdom of Heaven ” 

Edenhall {The Luck of), an old 
painted goblet, left bt the fames on St 
Cuthbert's Vrcll m the garden of Eden- 
hall The superstition is that if c\ cr this 
goblet is lost or broken, there w ill be no 
more luck m the family The goblet is 
m the possession of sir Christopher Mus- 
grave, hart , Edenhall, Cumberland 
*** Longfellow lias a poem on The 
Luck of Edenhall, translated from XJliland 


Edgar (959-77o), “king of all tb 
English,” was not crowned till ho ha 
reigned thirteen years (a d 973) The 
the ceremony was performed at Batl 
After this he sailed to Chester, and cigl 
of his -vassal kings came with their fleet 
to pay him homage, and sw car fealty t 
him b\ land ana sea The eight ai 
Kenneth ( hnq of Scots), Malcolm (c 
Cumberland), Haccus {of the Isles), nn 
h\c \\elsh princes, whose names wei 
? U v 1 i ’ Huwal, Jncob, an 

Juchil The eight kings rowed Edgar i 
a boat (while he acted n3 steersmar 
from Chester to St John’s, where the 
oiterep pra} er, and then returned 

Al * Ufle at more than Uni 

ElstU tributary flej, lliere rowed him In hb barje 

Crayton / of* of Men, xiL \lfJ13) 


Edgar, son of Gloucester, and tna 
Lawful heir He was disinherited bt 
Edmund, natural son of the earl — bhnkc- 
spearc, Jung Lear (1G05) 

* * 'phis was one of the characters oi 
Robert Wilks (1070-1732), and also of 
Charles Kemble (1774-1854) 


Edgar, master of Ravenswood, son of 
Allan of Rat ensw ood (a decat cd Scotch 
nobleman) Lucy Ashton, being attacked 
by a wild bull, is sated by Edgar, who 
shoots it , and the ttvOj falling in lot c w ltli 
each other, plight their mutual troth, and 
exchange lot c-tokena nt the “ Mermaid’s 
Fountain ’’ While Edgar is absent in 
France on State affairs, sir W illmm Ash- 
ton, being depnted of his office as lord 
keeper, is induced to promise Ins daugh- 
ter Lucy in marriage to Frank Hay ston, 
laird of Biicklaw, and they are married , 
hut next morning, Bucklaw is found 
wounded, and the bnde hidden' in the 
chimnet -comer, insane Lucy dies in 
convulsions, but Bucklaw rccotcrs and 
goes abroad Edgar is lost in (he quick- 
sands nt Kelpies Flow, m accordance w ilh 
an ancient prophecy — Sir W Scott, Bi ide 
of Lammcrmoor (time, William 111.) 

*** In the opera, Edgar is made to stab 
luniself 

Edgar, an attendant on pnnee Robert 
of Scotlnnd —Sir IV Scott, fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IT ) 

Edgardo, mnslcr of Rat ensw ood, m 
love with Lucia di Lamnicnnoor [Lucy 
Ashton] "While absent in France on 
State affairs, the lady is led to belicte 
him faithless, and consents to marry the 
laird of Bucklaw , hut she stabs lnm on 
the bndal night, goes mad, and dies 
Edgardo also stabs himself —Donizetti, 
Lucia d i Lammcrmoor (1833) 

V In the novel called The Bride of 
Lammcrmoor, by sir W Scott, Edgar is 
lost in the quicksands at Kelpies Flow, in 
accordance w ith an ancient prophecy 

Edgeworth (L'Abbe), who ntt ended 
Louis XYI to the scaffold, was called 

Mons dc Firmount,” a corruption of 
Fain mount, in Longford (Iroland), where 
the Edgcw orths had extensu c domains 


Edging ( Mistress), a prying, mischief- 
making w uttng-w oman, in The .Careless 
Husband, by Colley Cibber (1704) 

Edi'na, a poetical form of the word 
Edinburgh It was first employed bv 
Buchanan (150G-1582) , 

And twin Edina shuddered nt Ine round 
Bnon, inghth Bard, ani Scotch flcnWi (1600). 
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Edinburgh, a corruption of Edwms- 
burg, the fort built by Edwin king of 
Northumbria (61G-G33) 

%* Dun-Edm or Dunedin is n mere 
translation of Edinburg Dun = burg = 
bill ) 

Edith, daughter of Baldwin the 
lutor of Rollo and Otto dukes of Nor- 
mandy — Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
Bloody Brother (1639) 

E'dith, the “maid of Lorn” ( Argyll- 
shire ■), was on the point of being married 
to lord Ronald, w hen Robert, Edward, 
and Isabel Bruce sought shelter at the 
castle Edith’s brother recognized Robert 
Bruce, and being in the English interest, 
a quarrel ensued The abbot refused to 
marry the hridal pair amidst such discord 
Edith lied, and in the character of a page 
had many adventures, but at the restora- 
tion of peace, after the battle of Bannock- 
burn, u ns dulj married to lord Ronald — 
Sir W Scott, Lord of the Isles (1815) 

Tilth ( The lady), mother of Athel- 
stane “ the Unready ” (thane of Con- 
ingsburgh) — Sir W Scoit, hanhoe (time, 
Richard I ) 

Tdith [GnANcrn], daughter of the 
lion Mrs Skew ton, married at the age of 
18 to colonel Granger of “Ours,” who 
died within two 3 cars, when Edith and 
her mother liv ed ns nd\ cnturcsscs Edith 
became Mr Dombcj’s second wife, but 
the marriage was altogether an unhappy 
one, and she eloped with Mr Cnrker to 
Dijon, where she left him, haling taken 
this foolish step merely to annoy her 
husband for the slights to which he had 
subjected her On leaving Carkcr she 
w ent to In c w ith her cousin heerux, m the 
south of Fngland — C Dickens, Vombcy 
and Son (1816) 

Edith Plantagenet ( The lady), 
called "The Fair Maid of Anjou,” a 
kinswoman of Richard I , and attendant 
on nuccn Bcrenga'na She married 
Dana carl of Huntingdon (prince roval 
of Scotland), and is introduced b} sir W 
Scott in The Talisman (1825) 

Edmund, natural son of the earl 
of Gloucester Both Gonenl and Regan 
(daughters of king Lear) were m Ion c 
with him Regan, on the death of her 
husband designed to marrj Edmund, 
but Goilcnl, out of jealousv, poisoned her 
sister Logan — Shakespeare, Ting Lear 
(1606) 

Edo'nian Hand (The), the pnest- 


csses and other ministers of Bacchus, so 
called from Edo'nus, a mountain of 
Thrace, where the ntes of the wine-god 
w ere celebrated 

Accent the rites Tour bounty well may claim. 

Nor heed the scofliugs of tli Edonlan band. 

AkcmJdo J/ymn to the Salads [17 CT) 

Ediie, a domestic at Hfcrcward’s 
barracks — Sir W Scott, Count Robert of 
Pans (time, Rufus) 

Edward, brother of Hereward the 
Varangian guard He was slain m 
battle — Sir W Scott, Count Robert of 
Pans (time, Rufus) 

Edward (Sir) He commits a murder, 
and keeps a narrative of the transaction 
m an iron chest Wilford, a 3 oung man 
w bo acts ns his sccrctaiy, was one day 
caught prj ing into this chest, and sir 
Edward’s lirst impulse was to lull him, 
but on second thoughts he swore the 
young man to secrcc}, and told him the 
story of the murder IVilford, unable to 
live under the suspicious eye of his 
master, ran awaj , but was hunted down 
b} sir Edward, and accused of robbery 
The whole transaction now became public, 
and IVilford was acquitted — G Colman, 
The Iron Chest (1796) 

%* This drama is based on Goodwin’s 
novel of Caleb Williams “Williams'” 
is called Wilford m the drama, and 
“ Falkland ” sir Edward Mortimer 

Soncrby who a mind was nlways In fi ferment, was 
wont to commit the most ridiculous mistakes. Thus 
when sir Edward ” «ays to Ilford Yon may hart 
noticed in my library a chest," he transpo ed the words 
thus 1 ou may hare noticed In my chest a library and 
tbc house was convulsed with laughter — Russell repre 
tentative Actors (nppendU) 

Edward II , a tragedy by C Mar- 
low e (1592), imitated by Shakespeare in 
his Richard II (1697) Probably most 
readers would prefer Marlowe’s noble 
tinged} - to Shakespeare’s 

Edwaid IV of England, intro- 
duced b> sirW Scott in his novel entitled 
Anne of Gcierstem (1829) 

Edward the Black Prmce, n 
tragedj by W Shirlev (1040) The sub- 
ject of Bus drama is the victoiy of 
Poitiers 

1 c* ridiip lost the battle [ Crcssyl with the odds 

Of three to one. In tills [/ oitiert] 

They bare our numbers moro than twelve times told 

If we can trust report. 

Act Hi £. 

Edward Street (Cavendish Square, 
London), is so called from Edward 
second carl of Oxford and Mortimer. 
(See IIemiifita Stkelt ) 
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Ed'widge, wife of William Tell — 
Rossini, Gwjhelmo Tell (1829) 


E&wrn. “ the minstrel,” a y outh living 
in romantic seclusion, with a great thirst 
for knowledge lie lived in Gothic day s 
in the north conntne, and fed his flocks 
on Scotia’s mountains 


And ret nocrEdrrln was no mlstr toy 
Deep thought oft seemed to fix his Infant eye^ 

Dainties tie heeded nat, nor goede nortnjr 
Save one short jnpe of nidert minstrelsy 
Eflent when chul afl'ertionate, yet shy 
And now he laughed aloud, ) et none knew wby 
The ne'gbboirj flared and fighed yet b’eaed the lad 
g<jme deemed him wondrotu wL.e and forae believed 


him mad. 


Beattie, The Uinitrcl L (1~73) 


Edwin and Angelina. Angehna 
was the daughter of a wealthy lord, 
“ beside the Tyne ” Her hand w ns 
sought m marriage In ninny suitors, 
amongst whom was Edwin, “who had 
neither wealth nor power, but he hid 
both wisdom and worth ” Angelina 
loved him, hut “trifled with him,” and 
Edwin, m despair, left her, and retired 
from the world One dai , Angelina, in 
hoi’s clothes, asked hospitality at n 
hermit’s cell , she was kindly enter- 
tained, told her kale, and the hermit 
proved to be Edwin From that hour 
thev never parted more — Goldsmith, The 
Jlcnmt 

A correspondent neemes me of having taken this 
ballad from The hVlnr of Or den Gray but If there 
Ls any re-r mb Lance be ween the two Jfr Perrys ball A 
D taken from mine l read my ballad to Me Percy and 
he told me afterwards that he had taken mv plan to 
form the fragments of Shakespeare Into a ballad of his 
own. —Signed, 0 Goldsmith 17G7 


verted into a courteous gentleman — 
Tenm son, Idylls of the King (“ Enid ’’) 

- Eel The best in the world are those 
of Ancum, a river in that division of 
Lincolnshire called Lmdsoy (the highest 
part) The best pike are from the 
Witbam, m the division of Lincolnshire 
called Kcstevcn (m the west) 

As FTesteven doth boast her TVylhom «o hare I 

My Annum who*« fume as lor doth fly 

For tit and dainty eels as hex's doth for her pike 
Drayton, rot’jolHon, rxY (1G£C} 

Efeso ( St ), a saint honoured in Pisa 
He was a Itoman ofheer [Ephcsnsj in tho 
semce of Diocletian, whose reign was 
marked by a great persecution of the 
Christians This Efeso or Ephesus was 
appointed to see the decree of the emperor 
against the obnoxious sect earned out in 
the island of Sardinia , bnt being w imed 
in a dream not to persecute the servants 
of the Lord, both he and his fnend Potito 
embraced Chnstianity, and received a 
standard from Michael the archangel 
himself On one occasion, being taken 
captiv e, St Efeso w as cast into a furnace 
of fire, but recoil ed no injury , whereas 
those who cast him in were consumed by 
the flames Ultimately, both Efeso and 
Potito suffered martyrdom, nnd were 
buned m the iskand of Sardinia When, 
however, that island was conquered by 
Pisa in the elev enth centum , the relics of 
the two martyrs were earned off nnd 
interred m the dnomo of Pisa, and the 
banner of St Efeso was thenceforth 
adopted as the national ensign of Pisa 


Edwin and Emma. Emma was 
a rustic beauty of Stanemore, who lov cd 
Edwin “the pnde of swains,” but 
Edwin’s sister, out of envy, induced his 
father, “a sordid man,” to forbid any 
intercourse betw cen Ldw m and the 
cottage Edwin pined away, and being 
on the point of death, requested he might 
he allowed to see Emma She came nnd 
said to him, “My Ldwin, live for me 
hut on her way home she heard the death 
hell toll She just contrived to reach her 
cottage door, cried to her mother, “He’s 
gone'” and fell down dead at her feet — 
Mallet, Liwm and Emma (a ballad) 

Ed'yrn, son of Nudd He ousted the 
carl of Yn'iol from his earldom, and tned 
to wan L'md the earl’s daughter, but 
failing in this, became the evil genius 
of the gentle carl Ultimately, being 
sent to the court of king Arthur, he 
became quite a changed man — from a 
malicious “sparrow-hawk" he was con- 


Egalite ( Philippe ), the due d’ Orleans, 
father of Louis Philippe king of Prance 
He himself assumed tins “ title ” when 
he joined the revolutionary party, whose 
motto wns “Liberty, Iwatcmitv, and 
Egalitd” (bom 1747, guillotined 1793) 

Ege'us (3 syl ), father of Hcrtmia 
He summoned her before Thc'scus (2 syl ) 
dnke of Athens, because she refused to 
marry Demetrius, to whom he had pro- 
mised her m marriage , and he requested 
thatshcmightcitheruccompeUed to marry 
him or else be dealt with “according to 
the law," in “either to die the death," 
or else to “endure the In cry of a nun, 
and In e a barren sister all her life ” 
Hcnnia refused to submit to an “un- 
wished y ohc,” and fled from Athens with 
La s mder Demetrius, seeing that Hermia 
disliked him hut that Hel’cna doted on 
him, consented to abandon the one and 
wed the other When FgCus was in- 
formed thereof, he withdrew his summons, 
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nnd gave his consent to the union of his 
daughter with Lj sunder — Shakespeare, 
Midsummer Right's Dream (1592) 

*** S Knowles, in The Wife, makes 
the plot turn on a similar “ law of 
marriage ” (1833) 

El's'll, brother of Weland , a great 
archer One dav, king Nidung com- 
linndcd him to shoot at an apple placed 
on the head of Jus own son Fgil selected 
two arrows, and being asked wh\ he 
wanted two, replied, “ One to shoot thee 
with, 0 tyrant, if I fail ” 

(This is one of the many stones similar 
to that of William Tell , q v ) 

Egilo'na, the wife of Roderick last 
of the Gothic kvigs of Spain She was 
ver) beautiful, blit cold-hearted, lain, 
and fond of pomp After the fall of 
Itodonckj Egilona inamed Abdnl-Azi/, 
the Moorish governor of Spain , and when 
Abdal-Anz was killed by the Moonsh 
rebels, Egilona fell also 

The popohr ripe 

Fell on llicin both j and they to whom her name 

Had twen a mark for mockery and reproach 

Shuddered with human horror at her fate 

fcouthey 1 otlerfck, etc. xxIL (1814) 

Eg'la, a fcmalo Moor, servant to 
Amaranta (wife of Bar'tolus, the cov otous 
law ver) — Beaumont and hletchcr, The 
Spanish Cut ate (1C22) 

Eglamour (Sir) or sm Egi.amoiie 
of Arloj s, a knight of Arthurian romance 
Sir I glamour and sir I’lcindninour have 
no French original, although tho names 
themselves are french 

Eg'lamour, the person w ho aids Silv in, 
daughter of the duke of Milan, in her 
escape — Shakespeare, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona (1594) 

Eglantine (3 syt ), daughter of king 
Pepin, and bride of her cousin Valentine 
(brother of Orson) She soon died — 
Valentine and Orson (fifteenth ccnturv ' 

Eglantine ( Madame ), the prioress , 
good-natured, wholly ignorant of the 
world, vain of her dehenej of manner nt 
table, and fond of lap-dogs Iler dnintj 
oath was “ Bv Sewt Eloj 1 ” She “ cn- 
tuned tho service swetcl) in her nose," 
mid spoke French “after the scolo of 
Stralford-attc-Bowc ” — Chaucer, Canter- 
bury Talcs (1388) 

Egypt The head-gear of the king 
of Upper Egy pt was a high conical white 
cap, terminating m a knob at the top 
That of the king of Lower Egypt was 
red If a king ruled over both countries, 


he wore both caps, but that of Lower 
Egypt was placed outside. This com- 
posite head-dress was called thcpschcnt 

Egi/pt, in Dry den’s satire of Absalom 
and Achitophcl, meanB France 

Egypt and Tyrui [Holland J intercept your trade, 
larti (1G31). 

E?yptmn Disposition {An), a 
thievish propensity, “gipsj” being a 
contracted form of Egyptian 

I no sooner saw It was money than my Egyptian 
disposition prevailed and I was seized with a desire of 
stealing it.— Lcsage Oil ISlat, x. 10 (1735), 

Egyptian Thief {Thc)^ Thvumis, a 
native of Memphis Knowing he must 
die, he tried to kiU Chanclea, the woman 
he loved 

Why should I not had I the heart to do It, 

Like lo th Egyptian thief at point of death 
Kill what I lovef 

Shakespeare Twelfth hlght net r ?c, 1 (1G14) 

Eighth. "Wonder {The) When Gil 
Bias reached Pcnnaflor, a parasite entered 
his room in the inn, hugged him with 
great energj, and called him “ the eighth 
w onder ” When Gil Bias replied that lie 
did not know his name had spread so far, 
the parasite exclaimed, “ How 1 w e keep 
a register of all tho celebrated names 
within tw enty leagues, and hav e no doubt 
Spam will one day be ns proud of vou 
ns Greece was of the seven sages ” After 
this, Gil Bias could do no less than ask 
the man to sup with him Omelet after 
omelet was despatched, trout was called 
for, bottle followed bottle, and when the 
parasite was gorged to satietj, bo roso 
and said, “Signor Gil Bins, don’t believe 
yourself to be the eighth w onder of the 
world because a hungry man would feast 
by flattering your vanity ” So saving, 
ho stalked aw nv w ltli a laugh — Lcsnge, 
Gil Bias, i 2 (1716) 

(This incident is copied from Aleman’s 
romance of Guzman d’Alfarache, q v ) 

Eikon Basil 'ike (4 syl ), the por- 
traiture of a king (t e Charles I ), once 
attributed to king Charles himself , hut 
now admitted to bo the production of Dr 
John Gauden, who (after the restoration) 
was first created bishop of Exeter, and 
then of Worcester (1C0 o-1G02) 

In the Flkon D atillkS a strain of majestic melancholy 
Is kept up but the personated sovereign is rather too 
theatrical for real nature the language Is too rhetorical 
and amplified tho periods too artificially elaborated.— 
HaUarn Literature of Lurope UL 062. 

(Milton wrote his Eihonoclastcs in 
answer to Dr Gaudcn’s Eihon BasiliK ) 

Emer'iar, the hall of Odin, and 
asylum of warriors slain in battle. It 
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had 540 gates, each sufficient!} wide to 
admit eight men abreast to pass through 
— Suinduuman Mythology 

Eimon (Father), chaplain to Gwen- 
nryn prince of Powy s-land — Sir "Vi 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, Henr} II ) 

Error, a Danish maid, who assumes 
bov’s clothing, and waits on Harold “the 
Dauntless,” as his page Subsequently , 
her sex is discovered, and Harold marries 
her— Sir'll Scott, Harold the Dauntless 
(1.817) 

Elam, 6istcr of king Arthur In the 
same mother She married sir Nentres 
of Carlot, and was hi king Arthur the 
mother of Mordred (See Eiein ) — Sir 
T Malory , History of Prince Arthur, 1 
(1470) 

- * + * In some of the romances there is 
great confusion between Elam (the si«tcr) 
And Morganse (the half-sister) of Arthur 
Both arc called the mother of Mordred, 
and both arc also called the wife of Lot, 
This, however, is a mistake Elam was 
the wife of sir Hentres, and Morganse of 
Lot t and if Gan am, Agraw am, Gareth, and 
Gallons were [half] -brothers of Mordred, 
ns we are told over and oi er again, then 
Morgausc and not Elam was his mother 
Tennyson makes Bcllicent the wife of 
Lot, but tins is not in accordance tilth 
an} of the legends collected by sir T 
Malory 

Elaine ( Dainc ), daughter of king 
Pcllcs (2 S’jl ) “of the foragn countrs,” 
and theunnedded mother of sir Galahad 
by sir Launcelot du Lae — Sir T Malory, 
History of Prince Arthur, m 2 (1470) 

Blame, daughter of king Brandeg’ons, 
by whom sir Bors de Gams had a child 

for nil women im »ir Bors n rlrjdn nro for one the 
daughter of king Brandcgoris, on whom he had n child 
Light Elaine save for her tlr Core wax a dean makL— 
Sir T ilalory IUstory of I*rinco Arthur ilk 4 (1470) 

It is by no means clear from the 
history whether Elaine was the daughter 
of king Brandcgoris, or the daughter of 
sir Bors and granddaughter of king 
Brandcgoris 

Blame' (2 syl ), the strong contrast of 
Guinevere Guinevere’s love for Lance- 
lot was gross and sensual, Elaine’s was 
latomc and pure ns that of a child , hut 
oth were masterful m their strength 
Elaine is called “the lily maid of As'- 
tolat” ( Guildford ), and knowing that 
Lancelot was pledged to celibacy, she 
pined and died According to her ann" 
request, her dead bodv was placed on a 


bed m n barge, and was thus conveyed 
by a dumb servitor to the palace of lung 
Arthur A letter was handed to the 1 mg, 
telling the talc of Elaine’s love, and he 
ordered her story to he blazoned on hot 
tomb — Sir T Malory, History of Pmux 
Arthur, in. 123 (1470) 

El'amites (3 syl ), Persians So 
called from 1 lam, son of Shem 

El/bcnch, the most famous dwarf 
of German romance — The Hcldcnhteh 

El'bow, a well-meaning but loutish 
constable — Shakespeare, Measure for 
Measure (1603) 

Elden Hole, in Derbyshire Peak, 
said to he fathomless 

El Dora'do, the “ golden cih ” So 
the Spaniards called Mnnlioa of Gun'nn 

Golan t. tv Loco greit dt/ Gcryon a cons 
Gill hi Dorado." 

MUton Paradise Los* xl 411 (ICC' 

El’eanor, queen-consort of Henn 11 , 
alluded to by the prcsbyterinn minister 
m Woodstocf, x (1826) 

Believe me young man thy zerrant raj more lllelj 
to sec rLlona than to dream idle drums In that nprt 
went for l hare always heard tliat, next to Ifaramoittl s 
Bower In which xbo played the wanton nnd vms 
tvficrwurds poisoned by queen Elcano" Metor Bee* 
chamber was the pheo peculiarly the haunt of eUl 
Bplrfti. —Sir V Scott, Woodstock (time Commonwealth) 

Eleanor Crosses, twcb-c or four- 
teen crosses erected by Edward I in Urn 
various towns where the bodv of Ins queen 
rested, when it was conioicd from Ilcr- 
dclic, near Lincoln, to k\ cstminstcr The 
three that still remain are Geddington, 
Northampton, and Waltham 

(In front of the Soutli-Eastem Railway 
station, Strand, London, is a model of 
the Charing Cross, of the onginal dimen- 
sions ) 

Elenzar the Moor, insolent, blood- 
thirsty, lustful, and vmdictnc, like 
“ Aaron," in [Shakespeare’s?] Titus An- 
dron'icus The lascn ions queen of Spain 
is in lore with this monster — C Marlowe, 
Bust’s Dominion or The Lascivious Qw.cn 
(1588) 

Flca’zar, a famous mathematician, who 
cast out denis by tj mg to the nose of the 
possessed a mystical ring, which the 
demon no sooner smelled than he aban- 
doned the victim He performed before 
the emperor Yespnsinn , and to proi e that 
something came out of the possessed, ho 
commanded the demon m making off to 
upset a pitcher of water, winch it did 

l Imagine U Eleazar r ring Liu been put uttilcr tbelr 

V 
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uO'Ofl, wo hoflld hire jcen derils iswie with their breath 
*o loud were these disputants.— Dosage Gil Blot y 12 
( 1 .- 4 ) 

Elector (The Great), Frederick Wil- 
Inm of Brandenburg (1620-1G88) 

Elem, mfe of king Ban of Benwick 
(hnttanij), andlnotberof sirLauncelotand 
Mr Lionel] (See P lain ) — SirT Malor}, 
History of Pi mce Arthur, 1 60 (1470) 

Eleven Thousand Virgins (The), 
the virgins who followed St Ur'sula in 
her flight towards Rome They were all 
massacred at Cologne by a party of Huns, 
and cien to the present hour “their 
bones ” are exhibited to visitors through 
v mdou s in the v, all 

A calendar m the Freismgen codex 
notices them as “ SS M XI VIR- 
GIKUM,” that is, eleven \irgm mar- 
tvrs , but “51” (martyrs) being taken 
for 1000, v. c get 11,000 It is furthermore 
remarkable that the number of names 
knonn of these virgins is cle\cn (1) 
Ursula, (2) Sencm, (,i) Gregona, (1) Pm- 
Ziosa, (5) Martha, (0) Saula, (7) Brittoln, 
(8) Satnrnina, (9) Rabacia or Sabatia, (10) 
Saturn or Sattirnin, and (11) Palladia 

Elfenreigen Lrf/’n-n qn] (4 syl ) or 
Alpleich, that weird music with which Bun- 
ting, the pied piper of Hamelin, led forth 
the rats into the nver Weser, and the chil- 
drenintoa cave m the mountain Koppen- 
berg The song of the sirens is so called 
(Retgen, a dance and the music thereof ) 

El'feta, nife of Cambuscon' king of 
Tartar} 

El'flida or 7 Etht:lfla:da, daughter 
of king Alfred, and wife of iEthelred 
chief of that part of Mercia not claimed 
by the Danes She was a woman of 
enormous energy and masculine mind 
At the death of her husband, she ruled 
over Mercia, and proceeded to fortify city 
after city, as Bndgenorth, Tamil orth, 
Warwick, Hertford, Witharn, and so on 
Then, attacking the Danes, she drove 
them from place to place, and kept them 
Horn molesting her 

"When Elfllda up- grew 

The puissant Banish Towers vlctorionJ) purged 

And resolutely here thro their thick squadrons hewed 

-Her way Into the north. 

Drayton Polyolbiort xiL (1613) 

Elfthryth oriElFtlirytli, dnughter 
of Ordgar, noted for her great beauty 
King Edgar sent TEthelwald, his friend, 
to ascertain if she were really as beantiful 
ns report made her ont to be When 
iEthelwald siv, her he fell in love with 


her, and then, returning to the king, said 
she vas not handsome enough for the 
king, but was nch enough to make aver} 
eligible wife for himself The king 
assented to the match, and became god- 
father to the first child, who was called 
F dgar One dav the king told Ins friend 
he intended to pay him a visit, nndiEthcl- - 
naldreaealed to his wife the stor} of his 
deceit, imploring her at the same time to 
conceal her beauty Bulf Elfthr} th, ex- 
tremely indignant, did all she could to 
set forth her beaut} The king fell in 
love with her, sleiv yEthehvald, and mar- 
ried the widov 

A similar stor}' is told b} Herodotus 
PrexaspCs being the lad} s name, and 
Kamb} ses the king’s 

Elgin Marbles, certain statues and 
bas-reliefs collected b\ lord Elgin, and 
purchased of lnm by the British Govern- 
ment for £35,000, to he placed in the 
British Museum 

(The} are chiefly fragments of the 
Parthenon of Athens ) 

El'gltha, a female nttendant at ’ 
Rotherwood on the ladyJtowc'na — Sir 
W Scott, Iianhoe (time, Richard I ) ~ - 1 

Elia, pseudonym of Charles Lamb, 
author of the Essays of Elia (1823) — 1 
London Magazine 

Eli'ab, in the satire of Absalom and \ 
Achtophcl, by Dr} den and Tate, is ’ 
Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington As 
Flinb befriended David (1 Chron ?cu 9), 
so the earl befriended Charles II 

Hard the task to do Eilat) right 

1632). 

Elian God (The), Bacchus An 
error for 'Eleuan, t c “the god LIbleus” 

(3 syl ) Bacchus was called El' clous 
from the Bacchic cr} , (Helen 1 

As when with crown W cups unto the Elian pod 
Those priests high orgies held 

Drayton rolyolblon, vh (1G12) 

El'idure (3 syl ), surnimed “ th' 
Pious,” brother of Gorhonian, and ono of 
the five sons of Mom'dus (q v ) He 
resigned the crown to Ins brother Arth- 
gallo, who had been deposed Ten years 
afterwards, Arthgallo died, and Ehdiire 
was again advanced to the throne, but - 
was deposed and imprisoned by Ins two 
younger brothers At the death of these 
two brothers, Elidurc was taken from 
priEon, and mounted the British tlirons 


LriJ.VH FED BY HAVENS 


for ‘lie third tune — GeoFre.v, Ilntish 
Ihslory, m 37, 18 (1 !70) 

Tbrn DMcre A~nin r*x>*TMwlt! prsW 

A* ht ft li-cthcr r$ls*\! ly brv* ! - -s vaa .ed 

AiU pat ia in u t Totr bat. tfc* anjrj^n dead 

Thnee ffM Lift rrilb^i crrtrn ret ci M* mrw 3 hr>L 
P”iiton tp { 151 ") 

%* Wordsworth Ins a poem on Dus 
subject 

Elijah fed by Havens While 
Elijah vis at the brook nicnth, m con- 
cealment, mv ens brought li m food every 
morning inti evening — 1 J>riy$ tmi C * 
A strange parallel ts recorded of V watt, 
m the reign of queen Marv The queen 
east him into prison and when he was 
ruarlv siarv cd to death, n cat appeared at 
die vnndov-grating, and dropped into his 
hand a pigeon, vluch the warder cool ed 
for him This was refloated daih 

Elun, the gnardian angel of Leblifus 
(3 "/I ) the apostle 1 chhtus, the softc.t 
and most tender of the twelve, at the 
death of Jem-, “ sank under the burden 
of his grief Klopstock, The Messiah, 
ui (17 48) ’ 

JSl’ion, contort ot Hcntfh, and father 
of Ohe — Sancbomatlion 

Eliot ( Gcorije ), Marian Evnns or Mrs 
Cross), author of Adtm Beds (1858), Mill 
onthclloss (I8C0), Silas Marnm (1801), 
etc (1820-1880) 

Elisa, often written Eliza m English, 
Dido queen of Carthage 

tn- r*fTi»rft + rf^M Jlltr 
irun\ nectnoT \yt tr.cl <ten *j Irttas ho* y wl rites. 

Urztt 4 * WJ It 233. 
to pwA d-ATnei that rrv 1 day 
^VhJch tUTt^r n*u from her iJ*bt r*ar 
r? ww to rrtirm, 

Jlerxlf In ftinrraj JUme» decreed to Lem; 

valcontr TU ^(jnert dt, 1 U. 4 ll"*/*) 

Elis'abat, a famous surgeon, who 
attended queen Madasi'ma in all Jicr 
colitarv wanderings and was her sole 
companion —Amadis of Gaul (fifteenth 
Centura ) 

RibrtMA bet ^ i 0 ? i 103 Exiles do 

(177 £?Srf to JAX S R Cot fin 

(I <3-l80<) qhc familv being filed 

waUoTn„ r ;°n ltlM5 oiIcncp . ^ Imbeth 
waited all the wav from Siberia to 

obtained 0 t cm ' ° P ' lrd0B of «» cair She 

SSSj pm "’ “ 4 “j 

T 7 ^!i S8 )’ t ' 7e motherless child of 

Earnagon the imscr She ffl . “ « 

tojalbre, by whom she „ had been 

tbc wavcs ” Valbrc turns 

out to be the son of don Thojhos d ‘A3 bnrei, 


a wealthy nobleman of Naples — Molitre* 
L' At ore (1C07) 

Elis’sa, step-sister of Mcdi'na and 
Penssa TJiev could no or agree upon 
nn\ subject. — Spenser, 7 wry Queen, n. 

2{im) 

‘‘'Medina" (Che golden me, in), “Elissa" 
and "Peri'sa ” ((he tro exlre ties) 

Elixir Vital, a drug which was once 
thonght would ensure perpetual life and 
health 

Htf U-it Iiaj c-oi' t> t * Tlewet c t IV q *•» ** 

The ! at y vltlcli trt call e!lrlr f 

! r 1(5 vtrtui* 

Can confer h •merry left „ Jong Jl r e 

r*loi.r jrs and r*ch. 17 
To ’Klvitii'tu! wfl In t**^i*v <layl 

He'D inafcr anoj jrte yf f a rLDd. 

r-ei r>e UcWl/f tl (3C30) 

Elizabeth (77ic queen), haughtr, 

impcnoiia, hut devoted to her people 
She loied the carl of r«ev, and, when 
■die heard that he wni married to the 
cnnntcss of Jtntlnnd, evelaimed that aha 
never “ knew sorrow before ” The queen 
gave r«cv a ring after 1 us rebellion, 
saving, “ Here, from mv linger take tins 
ring, a pledge of in ere v , and whensoe’er 
von send « hack, 1 tnv(ar that 1 will 
paint whatever boon jou nvk ’ After 
his condemnatitm, L'^ev rein the ring to 
the queen bj the counter of NoMmglmm, 
craving that her mo*t gracioua majesty 
would spare the. life of lord Southampton, 
but the enimte 00 , from jealousv, did not 
give it to the queen However, the queen 
sent a reprieve for T^e*, but Burleigh 
took c-orc that it came too late, and U « 
carl was beheaded as a traitor — -Ilcnn 
Jones, The Lari offs iX (17 Ki) 

Khra^th ( Qutxti ), introduced hv bit 
V> SloU, m his nov tl called Kauhcorlh 

Ebzabeth of Hungary (S( ), 
patron saint of queens, being herself a 
queen Her dav is Julv 0 (1207-1231) 

Ellesmere (Mts'rcss), the head 
domestic of ladv l’cverd -Sirh Scott, 
Ptecnl of the J’ca) (time, Charita II ) 

,i (HoVile , i c Halbert), farmer at 

the Hough-foot His hndc-elcct is Grace 
Armstrong 

r^T s Bobbie’s grandmother 
John .and Ifornj, Hobble's brothers 
Lilias, Jean, and A mot, Hobble’s 

F ) _ The fre of St Elmo 
(reu fa Saw t Elme), a corposant- If 
otv a rhip-rrmst, Son. 
weather w a, hand, but if two or more, 
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thc\ indicate that atornn weather is 
about to cense By the Italians those 
conmznnts are called the "fires of St 
Peter and St Nicholas " In Latin the 
single fire is called “ Helen,” but the 
two “ Castor and Pollux ” Horace savs 
(Odes, I xn 27) 

Quorum simul nlba tnutls eielLa refills! ( K 

Deflult sail* ogltatns humor 
Concliunt rent! fugluntquo cubes, etc 

But Longfellow makes the Stella indi- 
catn c of foul -weather 

Last night I k%w St Elmo s stars 


(St Elmo is the patron saint of sailors ) 

Elo'a, the first of seraphs His name 
with God is "The Chosen One,” but the 
angels call him Elon Eloa and Gabriel 
■« ere angel friends 

non, fairest spirit of hearen Tits thoughts are past 
understanding to the mind of man Hb looks more 
lorrly than the thy spring more beaming than the stars 
of hraren when they first flew into being nt the voice of 
the Creator — Klopstock The Mcislah 1.(1748) 

Eloi (St ), that is, St Louis The 
kings of Trance were called Loys up to 
the time of Louis XIH Probably the 
“delicate oatli” of Chaucer’s prioress, 
who was a French scholar “after the 
scolc of Strntford-atte-Bow e," was St 
Loy , i c St Louis, and not St Eloi the 
patron saint of smiths and artists St 
Floi was bishop of Noyon in the reign of 
Dagobort, and a noted craftsmnn in gold 
and sihcr (Query, “Semt Eloy ” for 
Scinte Loy ?) 


El 'ops There was a fish so called, but 
Milton nscs the word ( Paradise Lost, x 
625) for the dumb serpent or serpent 
t. Inch gives no naming of its npproach 
by hissing or otherwise (Greek, cllops, 
^jinutcor dumb ”) 

Eloquence (The Tour Monarchs of) 
(1) DemostliCnCs, the Greek orator (n c 
385-322) , (2) Cicero, the Roman orator 
(n c 100-43) , (3) Sadi, the Persian 
(1184-1203), (4) Zoroaster (n c 589- 
513) 

Eloquent ( That Old Man), Isoc'ratCs, 
the Greek orator When he heard that 
the battle of Chairone'a was lost, and that 
Greece was no longer free, he died of 
gnef 

That dUhonest victory 
At Cteeronea fatal to lfbertv 
Killed with report that Old Man Eloquent 

Milton, Sound lr 


(This victory was gamed by Philip of 
MacSdon Called “dishonest" because 
bribery and corruption w ere employ cd ) 

Eloquent Doctor (The), Peter 
Aurcolus, archbishop of Ai.\ (fourteenth 
century ) 

Elpi'nus, nope personified He was 
“clad m skv-hke blue,” and the motto 
of his shield was “ I hold bv being held ” 
He went attended by Polhc'ita (promts") 
Fully described m canto ix (Greek, 
ctpis, “hope”) — Phineas Fletcher, The 
Purple Island (1033) 

Elsliender the Recluse, called 
“ The Cannv Elshic " or the “ W i'e 
Wight of Mucklestnno Moor” This is 
“the black dwarf,” or sir Eduard 
Mauley, the hero of the nov el — Sir W, 
Scott, The Blach Dwarf (tunc, Anne) 

Elsie, the daughter of Gottlieb, a 
cottage farmer of Bav ana Prince Hcnn 
of Ilohoncck, being 6tmck with leprosv, 
was told lie would nev er be cured till a 
maiden chaste and spotless offered to 
give her life in sacrifice for him Elsie 
v olunteercd to die for the prince, and he 
accompanied her to Salerno , hut either 
the exercise, the excitement, or some 
charm, no matter wlnt, had quite cured 
the pnnee, and when he entered the 
cathedral with Elsie, it was to make her 
lady Alicia, lus bride — Hartmann v on 
dcr Aue, Poor ITcnri / (twelfth century ) , 
Longfellow , Golden Legend 

*„* Alccstis, dnughter of Pclias and 
wife of AdinCtos, died instead of her 
husband, but w as brought back by Her- 
cules from the shades below, and restored 
to her husband 

Elspeth. (Aidd), the old servant of 
Dandle Dinmont the store-farmer at 
Charlie’s Hope — Sir W Scott, Guy 
Manncring (time, George II ) 

Ttspcth ( Old) of the Cnugbnrnfoot, 
the mother of Saunders Mucklebacket 
(the old fisherman at Musselcmg), and 
formerly servant to the countess of 
Glcnnllan — Sir W Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George III ) 

Elvi'no,nwealthv farmer, in love with 
Anu'nn the somnambulist Amina being 
foundin the bedroom of contc Rodolfo the 
day before her wedding, induces Eh mo 
to break off the match and promise 
marriage to Lisa , but as the truth of the 
matter breaks in upon him, and he is 
convinced of Amina’s innocence, he turns 
over Lisa to Alessio, her paramour, and 
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mames Amina, T h 13 first and only Ion c — 
Bellini’s opera, La SonnairJmla (1831) 

Elva'ro, sister of don Duart, and 
niece of the goicmot of Lisbon She 
marnes Clodio, the coxcomb son of don 
Antonio — C Cibber, Late Males a Man 

Elifra, the young wife of Gomez, a 
neb old banker She cames on a liaison 
with colonel Lorenzo, by the aid of her 
father-confessor Dominick, but is always 
checkmated, and it turns out that Lorenzo 
is her brother — Dryden, The Sjxinish 
Fi 1 far (1080) 

DlvUra, a noble lady, who gnes up 
ci ery thing to become the mistress of 
Pizarro She tries to soften his rude and 
cruel nature, and to lead him into more 
generous "way s Her Ion c being changed 
to hate, she engages Holla to slay Pizarro 
in Ins tent , but the noble Peruvian spares 
his, enemy, and makes him a fnend 
Dltmiatelv, Pizarro is slain in fight mth 
Alonzo, and Elvira retires to a convent — 
Sheridan, Pizarro (altered from Kotzebue, 

' 1799) 

Eltlra (Donna), a lady decoded by 
don GioNanni, who basely deluded her 
into an amour mth his ralct Leporello — 
Mozart’s opera, Don Giooanm (1787) 

EMra “ the puntan," daughter of 
lord Walton, betrothed to Arturo ( lord 
Arthur Talbot), a cavalier On the day of 
espousals the young man aids Eunchetta 
(Henrietta, vndowof Charles I) to escape, 
and Elvira, thinking he has eloped mth 
a rival, temporarily loses her reason 
Cromwell’s soldiers arrest Arturo for 
treason, but be is subsequently pardoned, 
nnd mames Elvira — Bellini’s opera, I 
Puritani (1834) 

LhCra, a lady in love with Erna'm the 
robber-captain and head of a league 
against don Carlos (afterwards Charles V 
olSpain) Ernaniwasjustonthepointof 
mamingEhnra, when be was summoned 
to death by Gomez de Silva, and stabbed 
himself —Verdi, Frnam (an opera, 1841) 

LlvCra, betrothed to Alfonso (son of 
the duke d’Arcos) No sooner is the 
marriage completed, than she learns that 
Alfonso has seduced Ecnella, a dumb 
girl, sister of Masamello the fisher- 
man Masamello, to revenge his wrongs, 
heads an insurrection, and Alfonso with 
El\ira run for safety to the fisherman’s 
hut, where thev find Fcnella, who pro- 
mises to protect them Masamello, being 
made cfycf magistrate o f Poi'tici, is Jailed 


by the ruob , Fcnella throws herself into 
the crater of Vesuvius , and Alfonso 13 
left to live m peace with Elvira — Auber, 
Masamello (1831) 

Elvxre (2 syl ), the wife of don Juan, 
Nvkom be abandons She entera a 
cement, and tncs to reclaim her pro- 
fligate husband, but without success — 
Mohere, Don Juan (IG65) 

Ely ( Bishop of), introduced by sir W 
Scott m the lalisman (time, Richard I ). 

Elysium (the FAysian fields), tho 
land of the blest, to which the favoured 
of the gods passed without dym^ They 
lie in one of the “Fortunate Islands" 
( Canaries ) 

Taney ilrcanu 

Of sacred fountains tuu! Elyslan proved 
And vales of bljsa. 

AJceaalde rieamru of Imagination t (1744) 

Emath'ian Conqueror [The Gnat), 
Alexander the Great Emathia is Mace- 
donia and Thessaly Emnthion, a son of 
Titan and Aurora, reigned in Macedonia 
Pliny tells us that Alexander, when he 
besieged Thebes, spared the house in 
which Pindar the poet was born, out of 
rei erence to his great abilities 

Lift not th/ epear against the MtLea 4 bower 
Tho great EmathLan conqueror bid Eparo 
The house of Findarus, when tcmpla and tower 
Went to tho ground. 

MUton Sonnet vIIL 

Embla, the woman Eve of Scandi- 
navian mythology Eie or Embla was 
made of elm, but Ask or Adam w as made 
of ash 

Em'elie or Emelye, sister-in-law of 
duke Theseus (2 syl ), beloved by both 
Pal'amon and Ar'cyte (2 syl ), hut the 
former had her to Nvifc 

Emelle that fairer was to scene 
Than Is the lUle on hire ttolkC-s crane 
And fresjeher than the M ay with Bonrh neve. 
Chaucer Canterbury Tales (‘ Tho Knight 8 Tale 1353) 

Em'erald Isle ( The), Ireland , so 
called first by Dr W Drennan, in lus 
poem entitled Fnn (1754-1820) 

Emeral'der, an Irishman, a natne 
of the Emerald Isle 

Emer'ita (St ), sister of king Lucius, 
who, when her brother abdicated fho 
British crovm, accompanied him to Swit- 
zerland, and shared with him there a 
martyr’s death 

Emeriti the next, king Indus ehtcr dear 
Who In Helvetia with her martjT brother died. 

Drajrton Polyolbion xiiy 

.Emile (2 syl*) y the chief character of 
a philosophical romnuce on education hy 
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Joan Jacques Rousseau (17G2) Emile is 
the author's ideal of a j oung man perfectly 
educated, every bias but that of nature 
baling been carefully withheld 

N B — Emile is the French form of 
Emilitis 

Htabodf 1 b Inured to fatigue asEofScau itdvl«cs In hLs 
ErnUlus — Continuation of the Arabian 2\lghtt If 69 

Emile (The Divine) of Voltaire hide 
Chatelot, with whom he lived at Cirey 

Ertnl'ia, wife of Iago the ancient of 
Othello m the Venetian army She is 
induced by Iago to purloin a certain 
handkerchief given by Othello to Des- 
demona logo then prevails on Othello to 
ask his 11110 to show him the handker- 
chief, but she cannot find it, and Iago 
tells the Moor she has given it to Cassio 
ns a love-token At the death of Des- 
demona, Emilia (who till then never 
suspected the real state of the case) 
reveals the truth of the matter, and Iago 
rushes on her and kills her — Shake- 
speare, Othello (1011) 

Tho vlrtuo of Emilia Is such os we often find worn 
loosel) but not cast off easy to commit small crimes, but 
quietened and alarmed at atrocious villainies. —Dr John 
son, 

Emil'ia Shakespeare, The Winter's 
Tale Also the lady-love of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett, The Adventures of 
Percgi me Fickle 

Emily, the fianctfc of colonel Tamper 
Duty called an ay the colonel to Hnvnn- 
nnh, and on his return he pretended to 
have lost one ejonnd one leg m the war, 
m order to sec if Emily would lo\ e him 
still Emily v ns greatly shocked, and 
Mr Prattle the medical practitioner was 
sent for Amongst other gossip, Mr 
Prattle told his patient he had seen the 
colonel, who looked remarkably veil, 
and 'most certainlj was maimed neither 
m his legs nor in his ej es Emily novt 
saw through tho trick, and resolved to 
turn the tables on the colonel For this 
end she induced Mdllc Flonval to appear 
cn mihtatre , under the assumed name of 
captain Johnson, and to make desperate 
love to her When the colonel had 
been thoroughly roasted oheLwas about 
to quit tho house for ever, iqs fnend 
major Belford entered and recbgnwed 
McLUe ns his fiancee , the trick wasSjhs- 
covered, and all ended happily — G C&l- 
man, sen , The Deuce is in Him (17G2) 

Emir or Ameer, a title given to 
lieutenants of provinces and other officers 
of the sultan, and occasionally assumed 


by the sultan himself The sultan is not 
unfrequently called “ The Great Ameer," 
and the Ottoman empire is sometimes 
spoken of ns “ the country of the Great 
Ameer ” What Matthew Pans and other 
monks call "ammirnls” is the same word 
Milton speaks of the “mast of some tall 
nmnnrnl ” ( Paradise Lost, 1 294) 

The difference betn een xanff or sariff 
and amir is this the former is given to 
tho blood successors of Mahomet, and the 
latter to thoso who maintain his religious 
faith — Seldcn, Titles of Honour , \ i 73-4 
(1G72) 

Em’ly (Little), daughter of Tom, 
the brother-in-law of Dnn’cl Peggotty a 
Yarmouth fisherman, b} whom the orphan 
child was brought up While engaged 
to Ham Peggotty (Dan cl’s nephew ), 
Little Em’ly runs away with Steerforth, 
a handsome but unprincipled gentleman. 
Being subsequently reclaimed, she emi- 
grates to Australia with Dnn’el Peggotty 
and old Mrs Gummidge — C Dickens, 
David Coppcrfield (1849) 

Emma “the Saxon” or Emma 
Plantagenet, the beautiful, gentle, and 
loving wife of Da\id king of North 
Wales (twelfth centun) — Southey, Ma- 
doc (1805) — 

Emped'ocles, one of Pythagoras's 
scholars, who threw himself secret)} into 
the crater of Etna, that people might 
suppose the gods had earned him to 
hea\ en , but alas 1 one of his iron pattens 
w ns cast out with the Inn a, and recog- 
nised 

He who to bo deemed 
A god leaped fondly Into Etna flames, 
Empcdoclfca 

Milton raradtso tost 111. 469 etc, (1665) 

Empeior of Believers (The), 
Omar I , fatlier-in-lnw of Mahomet 
(581-G44) 

Emperor of tlie Mountains 
(The), Peter tho Calabrian, a famous 
robber-chief (1812) 

Emperor for My People Ha- 
drian used to sa} , “I am emperor not 
for nn self but for my people ” (7G, 117- 
138) 

Empson (Master), flageolet player to 
Charles II — Sir W Scott, Pcvcril of the 
Peak (1823) 

Enan'fche (8 syl ), daughter of Seleu- 
cus, and mistress of pnnee Deme'tnus 
(son of king Antig'onus) She appears 
under the naiqo of Celia. — Beaumont 
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' rind Fletcher, The Humorous Lieutenant 
(IG47) 

Encel'ados (Longfellow, Encclddus), 
the most powerful of nil the giants who 
conspired against Jupiter He was struck 
with a thunder-holt, nnd covered with 
the heap of earth now called mount Etna 
The smoke of the \ oleano is the breath of 
the buried giant, and when he shifts his 
side it is nn earthquake 

Fcuni exU £n«tsdl rtfmiorium futmlne corpus 
Urgeri mol* hac, Inctnfemque insurer £ts>ftsn 
Impodltam, nipth (hinnum explrarc camlnis 
Ft. f«sun quotas mutat la (us, Inlicmre ©*nn«m 
Munnure Tripacriam, el ccc3uq wb txtrt liimtv 
\irgU JMeld, W C7S-SS2 
TCLcre the buminf; cinders blown 
From (lie lipj of ihe o erthrown 
Encclsdas, Cl] ibe air 

Longfellow JTnceZjtfui 

En'cratea (3 syl ), Temperance per- 
sonified, the husband of Agnei'n (wifely 
chastity) When his wife’s sister Par- 
then’ia (maidenly chastity) was wounded in 
the battle of Mansou!, bj False Delight, 
he and his wife ran to her assistance, nnd 
soon routed tho foes who were hounding 
her Continence (her loier) went also, 
nnd poured a balm into her wounds, which 
healed them (Creek, cglrutcs, "continent, 
temperate”) 

Sfo taw 1 often twi o purple V.frwer 
Fainting thro beat hang down ber drooping bead , 

Hut, soon rcfrabW VfU. * welcome shower 
TJeglnt again her 11 rely beauties spread 

And wub new pride ber rill.cn learcs display 

FWnaw Flclcbtr The Purple Itland xi (1G33) 


To sleep hi a Lndmmon, to sleep long 
and Boundlj Endjtnion requested of 
Jovo permission to sleep ns long as he 
felt inclined lienee the prorerb, Endtf- 
mwnts somnum dormirc Jean Ogicr de 
Gombaud wrote in Drench a romance or 
prose poem called hndymion (1C21), and 
one of the best paintings of A L Girodet 
is “Endymton ” Cowley, refernDg to 
Gombnnd’s romance, sajs 

WbPe there Is a people or n jan 
Endjm'on i story with tho moon iliaH run 

John Keats, in 1818, published his 
Endymion (a poetic romance), nnd the 
criticism of the Quarterly Jicticw is said 
o hare caused Ins death Lord Bcacons- 
tcld’s novel (1880) 

Endym’ion So Win Browne calls sir 
JV’nltor Raleigh, who was for a time in 
disgrace with queen Lliznbolh, whom ho 
calls “Cjn'thia ” 

The Em rote that 1 ht-ml mu irtmn» 


ilrltannia 1 1 <u orals, Ir f 1 CIS). 

Enfants do Eiou, the Cninisnrds, 

The rorU troops oatnumhervd the Tn/an's tteHleu nn 2 
a not inglorious Eloht tooh 1 bee —Ed. Gilllat Xivtuirt 
CSnul h) 

Enfield (Mrs ), the keeper of a house 
of intrigue, or “gentlemen's magazine” 
of frail beauties — Holcroft, The Deserted 
Daughter (1781) 


Endell (Martha), a poor fallen girl, 
to whom Em’lj goes when Steerforth 
deserts her She emigrates with Dan’el 
I’eggot't) , and marries a joung farmer 
in Australia — C Dickens, David Copper- 
field (1849) 

Endermay, t c Andcrmntt or Ur- 
seren, a town and \allcj m the Un of 
Switzerland 

Soft as tbetappy rmtln < enchanting lay 
That pipes juiiong the rindes of Endermay 
V Falconer The hhip icrccl JJJ 3(iTJJ) 

Endiga, in Charles MIT, bv J It 
Plnnchd (182G) 

Endless, the rascally lawyer m A*o 
% * Supper, bj- P Hoarc (1704- 


Endym ion, a notedastronomer w ho, 
from mount Latmus, m Cana, discovered 
the course of the moo n lienee it is 
fabled that the moon sleeps' with Lndj- 
mion Strictly speaking, Lndymion is 
tho setting sun 


fZjffhT ^ Trij0 ^nepnhn Is renovmcd , 
rS? SES t0 J> » the Erst Uut found 

jandertes «mr* u, sMlfol in her spliet 
At com — tfcf. Dot to eny tliat he oniojixt her there 

DrtfUm l aluoJMm, \L (IC15) 


Engaddi ( Theodor id , hermit of), nn 
enthusiast He was Abcnck of Morlc- 
nnr, nn exiled noble —Sir W Scott, 
lla. Haltsman (time, Richard I ) 

Lnyaddt, one of the towns of Judah, 
forty miles from Jerusalem, famous for 
its palm trees 

Anchorite* bcneMh F rtrMiltll s palm*, 

2 acjfig tiio I)c*vd Pea beach 

lonsteloiT Satt t of the Detttt 

EngeVbrecht, one of the Tnrnnginn 
guards —Sir W Scott, Count Tuibcrt of 
Pans (lime, Rufus) 

En'gelj’ed, ’squire of sir Reginald 
Front uc Ramf (follower of prince John 
of Anjou, the brother of Richard I ) — 
Sir W Scott, hcanhoo (time, Richard 1 ) 

En'guerraud, brother of the mar- 
quis of Montserrat, a crusader — Sir W. 
Scott, Tho Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

E'nid, the personification of spotless 
purity She was the daughter of in'iol 
nnd wife of Geraint The talc of Geraint 
and Lmd allegorizes the contagion of 
distrust nnd jealous), commencing with 
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Gmnc\ cr’s lnfideliti , and spreading down- 
wards among the Artliurian knights In 
order to save Enid from this taint, sir 
Geraint rcmoi ed from the court to Devon , 
hut overhearing part of a sentence uttered 
bv Enid, he fancied that sheaias unfaith- 
ful and treated her for a time w ith great 
harshness In an illness, Enid nursed 
Geraint avith such w ifely deaotion that 
he felt convinced of his error A perfect 
reconciliation took, place, and they 
“crowned a happy life with a fair 
death ” — Tcnm son, Idylls of the King 
( 1 Geraint and Enid ”) 

Erma, a cits of Sicily , remarkable for 
its beautiful plains, fruitful soil, and 
numerous springs Proserpine was ear- 
ned otf bj Pluto while gathering flow era 
in the adjacent meadow 

Slie moved 

Llho Proserpine In Emui gathering flowers, 

Tennjrson JuUcln Morris 

Ennius {The English), Lay 'anion, 
who wrote a translation in Saxon of The 
Bi ut of 11 ace (thirteenth century ) 

Enmus (The French), Jehan de Mcung, 
who w rote a continuation of the Eoman 
dela Bose (12GO-1320) 

*+* Guillaume di Lorns, author of the 
Romance of the Rose, is also called “The 
Ircmh Ennius,” and with better title 
(1235-12G5) 

Ennius ( The Spanish), Juan de Siena of 
Cordiji a (1412-145G) 

Enough is as Good as a Eeast 
Geo Gascoigne Bay e 

I count enough a? pood « any feast. 

Satis Supcit (Gascoigne died 1577) 

Enrique' (2 syl ), brother-in-law of 
Clirysalde (2 syl ) lie married secretla 
Chrysaldc’a sister Angeliquc, by whom he 
lmd a daughter, Agnes, who was left in 
charge of a peasant while Enrique was 
absent in America Ilaam" made his 
fortune in the New World, Enrique re- 
turned and found Agnes in love with 
Horace, thfe son of lus friend Oronte 
(2 syl ) Their union, after the usual 
quota of misunderstanding and ero=s 
purposes, w ns consummated to the dch„ht 
of all parties — Molierc, L’f cole diS Am- 
i/as (loG2) 

Entol'ecliy, the kingdom of queen 
Quintessence Pantag'rucl’ and Ins com- 
panions went to this I ingdom in search of 
the “hol\ bottle" — IiabclniB, Pantaj- 
rii'l, \ in (i',i5) 

*«•* .This kingdpm of “ speculatn c 


science ” gave the hint to Sw lft for lus 
island of Lapu'ta 

Ephe'sian, a toper, a dissolute sot, 
a jovial companion When Page (2 
Ifcmy II act n sc 2) tells pnnee Henri 
that a company of men were about to 
sup with Tal staff, in Enstchcnp, and calls 
them “Ephesians,” he probabh meant 
soldiers called fdthas (“foot-soldiers”), 
and hence topers Malone suggests that 
the w ord is a pun on pheese (“ to chastise 
or pay one tit for tat"), and means 
“quarrelsome fellows ” 

Ephe'sian Poet (The), Hippo'nax, 
bom at Ephesus (sixth century no) 

Ephesus ( Letters of), bribes 
“ Ephesite literal” were magical notc3 
or writings, which ensured those who 
employed them success in any under- 
taking they' chose to adventure on 

Silver keys were used In old Pome where every petty 
officer who knew no other spelling could decipher a 

letter of rphosus.** Oh for the purity of honest John 
Puill No letters of Ephesus “ will tempt the inf egrity 
of our British bumbledom .— CauclTt Maytuitic FcLnmry 
1877 

Epic (The Great Puritan), Paiadtse 
Lost, by Milton (1GG5) 

Epic Poetry ( The Father of), Homer 
(about 950 n c ) 

Ep'icene (3 syl ) or The Silent 
Woman, one of the three great comedies 
of Ben Jonson (1G09) 

The other two are Volpone (2 syl, 
IG05), and The Alchemist (1010) 

Epicuius The auntfo de occur of 
this philosopher was Lcontiun (See 
Lo\ Kits ) 

Epicurus of China, Tao-tse, who 
commenced the search for “ the elixir of 
perpetual a outh and health ” (c c 510) 

*** Thomas Moore has a prose romance 
entitled The Epicurean Lucretius the 
Roman poet, in lus De Rerum Natuia, is 
an exponent of the Lpicurean doctrines 

Epidaurus (That God in), Ascnla- 
pius, son of Apollo, who was worshipped 
in Lpidaunis, a city of Pcloponue'sus 
Being sent for to Rome during a plague, 
lie assumed the form of a serpent — I n < 
Nat Hist , xi , Ovid, Metaph , xi 

Never elncc of serpent kind 
LoreMer not those tlmt In lilytia cltangcd 
HcmtionG and Cadmus, or tlio god 
In Epidaurus 

Alliton TaradUcLost lx.5^T(3M 

(Cadmus and his wife Uarmonm [Ikr- 
mwnc] left Thebes and migrated into 
IJlyna, where they were changed into 
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serpents because they happened to kill 
one belonging to Mars ) 

Ephial'tes (4 syl ), one of the giants 
who made war upon the godB lie “was 
deprived of his left eve by Apollo, and of 
his right ev c by HerculSs 
Epig'om, seven vouthful warriors, 
sons ot the seven chiefs who laid siege 
to Thebes All the seven chiefs (except 
Adrastos) perished in the siege , but the 
seven sons, ten years later, took the city 
and razed it to the ground The chiefs 
and sons were (1) Adrastos, whose son 
w ns TEgi’alcus (4 syl), (2) Polymkes, 
whose son was Thersan'der , (3) Am- 
phiar'aos (5 syl ), whose son was Alk- 
in-eon (the chief) , (4) Ty'deus (2 si/l ), 
w hose son was Diomo'des , (5) Kap'- 
aneus (3 syl ), whose son was Sthen'tlos , 
(0) I’arthenopie'oc, whose son was Pro- 
machos, (7) Mekis'theus (3 syl ), whose 
son w as 1 ury'alos 

.Eschy los has a tragedv on The Seven 
Chiefs -against Thebes There are also 
two epics, one The Thcbald of Statius, 
-and The Epigom sometimes attributed to 
Homer and sometimes to one of the 
Cy clic poets of Greece 

Epigon'iad (The), called “the 
Scotch Iliad," by William Wilkie (1721- 
1772) This is the talc of the Epig'om 
or seven sons of the seven chieftains who 
laid siege to Thebes The tale is this 
When (E'dipos abdicated, his two sons 
agreed to reign alternate 5 ears , but at 
the expiration of the fust y ear, the elder 
ion (Ltc'oclts) refused to’ give up the 
throne Whereupon the vounger brother 
(Polymkts) interested six Grecian chiefs 
to espouse his cause, and the allied 
armies laid siege to Thebes, witbont suc- 
cess Subsequently , the sev cn sons of the 
old chiefs went against the city to avenge 
the deaths of their fathers, who had fallen 
in the former siege They succeeded in 
taking the city, and m placing Thereun- 
der on the throne Eor the names of the 
sons, see above, Epiqoxi The hero of 
the Ejnyvmai is Diomed, and the heroine 
Cassandra 

Epunen'ides (5 syl ) of Crete, some- 
times reckoned one of the “seven wise 
men of Greece 1 ’ m the place of Peri- 
auder He slept for hf tv -seven years in 
a cave, and, on waking, found every- 
thing so changed that he could recognize 
nothing LpimerudSs lived 289 years, 
and was adored by the Cretans as one 
of their “Curctes” or priests of Jove, 
lip was contemporary with Solon, 


(Goethe has a poem called Dcs Efnme- 
mdcs Erwachen --See Heinncb’s Upuno- 
mdes ) 

Epimen ides' s Drug A nymph who loved 
Epitnemdes gave him a draught in a 
ball’s hom, one single drop of which 
would not only cure any ailment, but 
would also serve for a hearty meal 
Lc Koiacau Epnnencde is a man who 
lives m a dream in a kind of “ Castle of 
Spam," where lie deems himself a king, 
and does not wish to be disillusioned 
The song is by Jacmtbe Leclhre, one of 
the members of the “ Societe de Momus” 
of Pans 

Epmogns (Sir), son of the king of 
Northumberland * lie loved an earl’s 
daughter, but slew the carl in a knightly 
combat Next day, a knight challenged 
lnm to fight, and fie lndv was to be the 
prize of the victor Sir Epmogns, being 
overthrown, lost the lady , but when sir 
Palomidcs heard the tale, he promised to 
recover her Accordingly , he challenged 
the victonous knight, who turned out to 
be his brother The point of dispute was 
then amicablv arranged bv giving up the 
Indy to sir Epmogns — bir T Malory , 
History of Prince Arthur, 11 1G9 (1470) 

Eppie, one of the serv ants of the Eev 
Josiah CargiU In the Bame novel is 
Eppie Anderson, one of the servants nt 
the Mowbray Arms, Old St Konan’s, 
held bv Meg Dods — Sir W Scott, St 
Reman' s Weil (time, George HI ) 

Epps, cook of Saunders Fairford a 
lavvver — Sir W Scott, RcdgauntlU 
(time, George III ) 

Eqxuty ( Father of), ITeneage Finch, 
earl of Nottingham (1621-16821 In 
Absalom and Achitophcl (by Dry den and 
Tate) he is called “ Amn ” 

Sincere vru AmrL and not only knew. 

But Israel* cm cUoru into pnetice drew 
Our law3, that did flboundlesj ocean eeiru 
tVere coasted all, and fathomed all by film 
To him the doutPe blessing doth belong, 

With Mtbfcj inspiration, Aaron t tongue 
Abialatnand AchUophel 1L 

Equivokes 

1 Hem y IT was told that “he 
should not die but m Jerusalem,” which 
he supposed meant the Boh Hand , hut 
he died m the Jerusalem Chamber, Lon- 
don, which is the chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey 

2 Pope Si lv estep was also told he 
should die at Jerusalem, and he died 
while say mg mass m a church bo called 
at Home, 
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8 C iMBisns, eon of Cvrus, was told 
that he should die in Ecbat'ano, which 
he supposed meant the capital of Media 
Hein" wounded accidental!} in Sinn, he 
ashed the name of the place , and hang 
told it nas Ecbatana, he replied, “Here, 
then, I am destined to end mv life ” 

4 A Messeman seer, being sent to 
consult the Delphic oracle respecting the 
issue of the Messeman. i\ nr, then raging, 
receiv ed for replv 

When the gvM stoops to dnnk of 1 he \edn, 0 setr 
From MescnU fife, fir its nun h near I 


In order to avert this calamity, all 

f onts were diligcnth chased from the 
anhs of the Xedn One dav , Theoclos 
- observed afg tree growing on the river- 
side, and its branches dipped into the 
stream The interpretation of the oracle 
flashed across his mind, for he remem- 
hered that goat and fig tree, in the Mes- 
senian dialect, were the same word 
*,* The pun would be dearer to an 
English reader if “a stork” were sub- 
stituted for the goat “ Wien a stork 
stoops to dnnk of the Keda , " and the 
“stalk” of the fig tree dipping into the 
stream 

5 When the allied Greeks demanded 
of the Ddphic oracle what would be 
the issue of the battle of Salamis, they 
recen cd for answer 

Seed time and harvest, creeping «lres shall tell 
How thousands fought at Salamis and fell 


but whether the orade referred to the 
Greeks or Persians w ho were to fall by 
“ thousands,” was not stated 

6 When CncEsusdemandedwhatwould 
be the issue of the battle against the 
Persians, headed by Cyrus, the answer 
was, he “should behold a nnghti empire 
overthrown,” hut whether that empire 
was Jus own, or that of Cvrus, only the 
actual issue of the fight could determine. 

7 Simdarlv } when Pmur of Maccdon 
sent to Delphi to inquire if his Persian 
expedition would prove successful, he 

reived for replv, “ The readv victim 
turned for sacrifice stands before the 
Ho ” Philip took it for granted that 
(2 sjreadv victim” was the Ling of 
quota ->t it was himself 
purposes^., seD t to Delphi to learn the 
of all partarnggie with the Romans for 
(1002) f tug throne, and was told, 

Bntel'ech$ 7erfaU h }} a JK?2? A 5 

Quintessence 


^a man " The “dog 
paaioas went to ’> fho was called a do; 
'• holv botfifr 


ruel, v 19 (1545) ' 17(15 ^Led who 

v Tin* kingdom t replied, “He 


who shall first kiss his mother ” -there- 
upon Junius Brutus fell to the earth and 
exclaimed, “Thus, then, I kiss thee, 0 
mother earth 1 ” 

10 Jonrdnin, the wizard, told the duke 
of Somerset, if he wished to live, to 
“ avoid where castles mounted stand ’ 
The duke diea in an ale-honse called 
the Castle, m St Alban’s — Shakespeare, 
2 Henry 1 1 act v sc 2 

11 A wizard told king Edward IT that 
“after him should raign one the first 
letter of whose name should he G ” The 
king thought the person meant was his 
brother George, bnt the dnke of Gloucester 
was the person pointed at. — Holinshcd, 
Chronicles, Shakespeare, -Richard III 
act i sc 1 

EracTius (The emperor) condemned 
a knight to death on the supposition of 
murder, but the man snpposed to be 
murdered making lus appearance, the 
condemned man was taken hack, under 
the expectation that he would be instantly 
acquitted But no, Eraclius ordered all 
three to be put to death the knight, 
because the emperor had ordered it , the 
man who brought him back, because ho 
had not earned out the empeTor’s order , 
and the man supposed to be murdered, 
because he was virtual!} the cause of 
death to the other two 

This tale is told in the Gesta Utrnan- 
orvm, and Chaucer has put it into the 
mouth of his sumpnor It is also told 
bv Seneca, in his Dclra , but he ascribes 
it to Cornelius Piso, and not to Eraclius 

/ 

Eraste (2 sul ), hero of Lcs Fachenx, 
b} Molitre He is m love with Orphise 
(2 syl ), whose tutor is Damis (1661) 

Er'eeldotm (Thomas of), also called 
“Thomas the Rhymer,” introduced bv 
sir W Scott m his novel called Castle 
Dangerous (time, Henry I ) 

It i* said that Thomas of ErreMoun Is no dead hat 
that he Is sleeping beneath the Eddon Hals, in Scotland 
One dar he me with a isJy of elfin race beneath the 
EUdon tree, and she I“d him to an wider ground region, 
where lie remained for seven years. He then revisited 
the earth, bu* bound himself to return when mmmoccd. 
One day when he vros mating merry with his friends, he 
was to-d that ft hart and hind were parading the street 
and be knew It was hi? *wnmans, so ha irnmedJte«y 
went to the EUdon tree and has neve, since been beard 
of. — Sir TT Scott, iTintfreity of the Scottish Ecrdcr 

*»* This tale is substantially the same 
as the German one of Tanhauscr (q r ) 

Erco'co or Ekquico, on the Red Sea, 
marks the north-east boundary of ths 
negus of Abyssinia. 

The empire c f 2\ egus to his utmost port, 

Erccco. 

M2 cq, rmJucZcX,zLC r 7(\ r &* 



ERECK 2D3 

Ereck, a knight of the Round Table 
He mames tlie beautiful Emtc (2 syl ), 
daughter of a poor knight, and falls into 
a state of idleness and effeminacy, till 
Emte rouses him to action He then 
goes forth on an expedition of adven- 
tures, and after combating -with brigands, 
giants, and dwarfs, returns to the court 
of king Arthur, where ho remains till 
the death of his father He then enters 
on Ins inheritance, and lives peaceably 
the rest of his life —Hartmann a on der 
Aue, Ercck (thirteenth century) 

Ereen'm (3 syl ), a glendov cer' or 
good spirit, the beloied son of Cns'ynpa 
(3 syl ), father of the immortals Erecma 
took pitj on Kail'yal (2 syl ), daughter 
of Ladar'hd, and earned her to his 
Bower of Bliss m paradise (canto vn ) 
Here Kailynl could not stay, because she 
was still a In ing daughter of earth On 
her return to earth, she was chosen for 
'"the bnde of Jagan-naut, nnd ArAalan 
came to dishonour' her , but she set fire 
to the pnjjoda, and Erecma came to her 
rescue Ereema was set upon by the 
witch Lor'nmitc (3 syl ), nnd earned to 
the submerged city of Balv, whence he 
was delivered by Lndurlnd The glen- 
doveer now craved Scevn for v cngeancc, 
but the god sent him to Yemen (i c 
Pluto), and Yamen said the measure of 
iniquity was now full, so Arvalan nnd 
his father Kchamn were both made in- 
mates of the city of everlasting woe, 
while Ereema earned Kailvnl, who had 
quaffed the waters of immortality , to his 
Bower of Bliss, to dwell with him m 
everlasting yoy — Southey , Curse of Ke- 
lt ama ( 1809 ) 

Eret'nan Bull {The) Mcnedc mos 
cf Lrctna, m Euboe'n, was called “ Bull ” 
from the bull-like breadth and gravity 
of his face. He founded the Eretnan 
school (fourth century bo) 

Eric, “Wind} -cap,” king of Sweden 
He could make the wind blow from any 
quarter by simply turning lus cap 
Hence arose the expression, “ a capful of 
wind ” 

Enchtlio \E nh' Wo], the famous 
Ihcssahan witch consulted by Pompcy 
— Lucan, PAarsaha , vi 

Erickson (Sweyn), a fisherman at 

rYr i Sc0tt > m Plratc 
(time, William III ) 

Enc'tlio, the witch in John Marston’s 
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tragedy called The Wanda of Women or 
SojJtonisba (1G05) 

Er’idan, the nv er Po, m Italy , so 
called from Endan (or Phal'ton), who 
fell into the stream when he overthrew 
the sun-car 

So down the filler firtomr of ErMan 
On dUicr side banUt with ft Illy vmll 
Whiter tlean both rides tho triumphnnt win 
And finas his dirge and prophecies his fall 
Gilas lictcher Chrir i TriumjJi [orrr IJfM.'l.] (1G10J , 

Eng'ena ( John Scot us), called “Sco- 
tus the Wise " no must not he con- 
founded with Huns Scotus, “the Subtle 
Doctor,” who lived some four centuries 
later Engtna died jn 876, nnd Duns 
Scotus in 1308 

Eng'one (4 si i/f ), the constellation 
TVi/o She was the daughter of Icanos, 
an Athenian, who was murdered by some 
drunken peasants LrigonO discovered 
the dead body by the aid nf her father s 
dog Mcern, whobccamo the star called 
Cams 

Utat virgin frail Erijronfl 
Who b/ compassion got prcbemlncnce [rtcl 

Lord Lroohc Of \oMUty 

Enll'yab (3 syl ), tho w ldowed ami 
deposed queen of the Iloamcn (2 syl ), 
an Indian tnbe settled on a south branch 
of tho Missouri Her husband was king 
1 epol'loni, nnd horson Amarnhta Madoc, 
when he reached America, espoused her 
cause, and succeeded in restoring Her to 
her throne and empire —Southey , Madoo 
(1805) 

Enn, from car or tar (“west”) nnd 
in (“island”), the Western Island, Ireland 

Enphy'le (4 syl ), the wife of Arn- 
phinru'os Being bnbed by a golden 
necklace, sbe betray ed to Poly nl'cts w hero 
her husband bad concealed himself that 
he might not go to the siege of Thebes, 
w here he knew that ho should be killed 
Congreve calls the w ord Eriph'J'le 

When ErfphPIfl broke iter plighted faith 
And for a bribe procured her huslnnd s death 

Orid Art of Love HI 

Er’rn or Er'en, Snowdon, m Caer- 
narvonshire The word means “Eagle 
rocks " 

IiithU region [OnlorMa'] lrlho fiupcndotu mountain 
Erfri.— Itlchaid of Cirencester On Ole Ancietu Aron, 0 f 
Britain L 6 £3 (fourteenth centurj) 

Erisicb.'tliou (should bo Erysxch- 
thon), a Thessalian, whose appetite was 
insatiable Having spent all his estate 
in the purchase of food, nothing was left 
but his daughter Metra, and her he sold 
to buy food for his voracious appetite , 
hut Metra had the power of transforming 
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herself into nnj shape sIjc chose, so ns 
often ns her father sold her, she changed 
her form and returned to litui After a 
time, b risichthon was reduced to feed 
upon himself — Ovid, Metaph , vm 2 
(740 to end) An allegory of Denth 
I) raj ton snvs vv lien the We re saw her 
goodl\ oak trees sold for firewood, she 
betliought her of Ensiclithon a end, who, 
“when nor sea, norland, sufTicient Mere,” 
ate his own flesh — Polyolbion , mi 

Bo Frislcthon once fired (as men say) 


In vain !>L* daughter hundred slnixa .Tnumcil 

A n hole camp s meat lio In hid gorge inhumed 
And nil caimimcd Mi hunger jet \roa uiiconsumetl 
1 Jilncoi Fletcher 1 he J urplc It and (1G&J) 

Erlnnd, father of Xorna “ of the 
1 ltful Head ” — Sir TV Scott, 'Ike Pti ate 
(time, William III ) 

Erl-Kinm, a spirit of mischief, which 
haunts the Black forest of Thuringia 

Goethe lias a ballad called the Eil- 
/ ummi , and Herder has translated the 
Danish ballad of Su Olaf and Ike Lrl- 
k mj's Dawjhia 

Ermangaide of Baldringham 
like Lady), aunt of the lady Eveline 
iierenger “ the betrothed ’’ — SirW Scott, 
The Rdrolhed (time, Henry II ) 

Er'meline {Dame), the info of Roy - 
nard, in tho benst-epic called Reynard the 
Fox (1198) 

Ermm'ia, the heroine of Jerusalem 
Ddnered She fell in love ruth Tnnered, 
and when the Christian arm} besieged 
Jerusalem, arraved herself m Clonnda's 
armour to go to him After certain ad- 
ventures, she found him Mounded, and 
nursed him tenderly , hut the poet has 
not told us what was tho ultimate lot of 
tins fair Sv nan — Tasso, Jerusalem Dc- 
hured (1575) 

Ema'ni, the robber-captain, duke of 
Scgor'bia and Cardo'ua, lord of ArSgon, 
and count of Ernani lie is in love with 
Elv l'rn, the betrothed of don Raj Gomez 
dc Silva, an old Spanish grandeej whom 
she detests Charles V falls in love 
with her, and Ruy Gomez joins Emam 
in a league against their common rival 
During this league Ernani gives Ruy 
Gomez a hom, saying, “Sound but this 
horn, and at that moment Emam will 
cease to live ” Just as he is about to 
espouse Elvira, the horn is sounded, and 
Emam stabs himself — Verdi, Emam (an 
opera, 1841), 


Eraeot (Duke) son-in-law of kaiser 
Konrad II lie murders lus feudal lord, 
nnd gods on a pilgrimage to tho Holy 
I and, to expiate his entne The poem 
so called is a mixture of Homeric 
legends. Oriental mvths, and pilgrims’ 
tiles We have pv gomes and cvclopscs, 
genii nnd enchanters, fames and dwarfs, 
monks nnd devotees After a world of 
hmr-brondth escapes, the duke reaches 
the Hoi} Sepulchre, pa} a his vows, re- 
turns to German} , nnd is pardoned — 
Tienry von Voldig (minnesinger), Du/a 
Ernest (tn elf th ccntur} ) 

Ernest de Endberjg, “tho pri- 
soner of State ” He was imprisoned in 
the dungeon of the Giant s Mount fortress 
for fifteen }ears on a false charge of 
treason Ul'rica (lus natural daughter 
b} the countess Mane), dressed in the 
clothes of Herman, the deaf and dumb 
jnilcr-bov, gets access to the dungeon 
nnd contnv cs Ins escape , hut he is re- 
taken, and led hack to the dungeon 
Being subsequently set at lihertv, he 
marries the countess Marie (the mother 
of Ulrica) — E Stirling, ’lhe Pruonei oj 
Stale (1817) 

Eros, the manumitted slave of Anton} 
the triumvir Antony made Lros swear 
that he would kill lum if commanded by 
him so to do When m Egypt, Antonv 
(after the battle of Actium), fearing lest 
he should fall into the hands of Octavius 
Cxsar, ordered Eros to keep his promise 
Tros drew his sword, hut thrust itinto Ins 
own side, and fell dead at the feet of An- 
tonv “O noble Eros,” cned Antonv, “I 
thank thee for teaching me how to die 1 ” 
— Plutarch 

*** Bros is introduced m Shakespeare s 
Antony and Cleopatra , and in Dr} den’s 
All for Lotc or the World Well Lost 

(Eros is the Greek name of Cupid, and 
hence amorous poetr} is called Erotic ) 

Eros'tratos (in Latin 1< rosyn vtus), 
the incendiary who set fire to the temple 
of Diana of Ephesus, that his name 
might be perpetuated An edict was 
published, prohibiting an} mention of 
the name, but the edict was vvholl} 
ineffective 

*** Charles Y , vv ishing to he show n 
over the Pantheon [ All Saints ] of Rome, 
was taken to the top b} a Roman knight, 
At parting, the knight told the emperor 
that he felt an almost irresistible desire 
to push his majesty down from the top 
Qf tlje biplding, “ in order tp immortalize 
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his mine ” Unlike Erostratos, the name 
of this knight has not transpired 

Ero'ta, a very beautiful but most 
imperious princess, passionntclj belo\ cd 
bj Philander prince of Cj pnis — TSeau- 
mont and Fletcher, The Laws of Candy 
(1047) 

Eria-Pater, an almanac, an alma- 
nac-maker, an astrologer Samuel Butler 
calls Lill\ , the almanac-maker, an Errn- 
Patcr, which we ore told wns the name 
of a famous Jewish astrologer 

Ills on!/ Bible iris an 'Em Pater 
riiln Fletcher The Pur j U Ishnil tH. DG33)- 
W hat s here* Erra Pater or a bearded sibyl [Me person 

tm * FortilyhQ. 

Confrere lave for lore Ir 

Erragon, king of Lora (in Scnndi- 
noaia) Aldo, a Caledonian chief, offered 
him his services, and obtained scicral 
important victoncs , but Lormn, the 
kings wife, falling m loic w itli him, the 
guilty pair escaped to Mon cn Erragon 
minded the country, and slew Aldo in 
single combat, but was himself slain in 
battle by Gaul, son of Momi As for 
Eornn, sbe died of grief — O'sian, The 
Battle of Lora 

Errant Damsel (The), Una — Spen 
scr, Jacry Qiu.cn, in 1 (1590) 

Errol ( Gilbert carl of), lord bigb con- 
stable of bcotlnnd — Sir V> Scott, J air 
Maid of Berth (time, Henn 1 Y ) 


has represented one of them dressed m a 
large white surplice, booted and bpurred, 
offering tbc model of a Dutch soicntj- 
fotir to the infant 

Eti\ lins placed by tbc bedside of 
Holofernes a helmet of the period of tbc 
seventeenth ccntnn 

Mazzociii (Paulo), m his “Si mholicnl 
Painting of the Pour Elements,” repre- 
sents the sea hi fishes, the earth by motes, 
fire by n salamander , and air b\ a camel ’ 
E\ ldcnlh he mistook the enmelion (w Inch 
traditionnlh liacs on mr) for a camel 

TiNxonrT, in a picture w Inch represents 
the “ Israelites Gathering Manna in the 
Wilderness,” has armed the men with 
guns 

Vutovrsr (Paul), in his "Marriage 
Toast of Cana of Galilee,” lias introduced 
among the guests se\ oral Benedictines 

W i st, president of the Roj al Acndcmv, 
has represented Pans the Phrygian in 
Roman costume 

WisrvivsTrit II \i i is full of ab- 
surdities W itness the follow mg ns 
specimens — 

Sir Cloudoslc) Shoycl is dressed m a 
Roman cuirass and sandal-,, but on his 
head is a full-bottomed wig of the 
eighteenth Centura 

ibe duke of Buckingham is armed in 
the costume of a Roman emperor, and his 
duchess in the court dress of George I 
period 


Error, a monster who hied m a den 
in “ Wandering Wood,” and with whom 
the Red Cross Knight bad Jus first ad- 
\cnture She bad a brood of 1000 j oung 
ones of sundrv shapes, and these cubs 
crept into their mother's mouth when 
alarmed, ns young kangaroos creep into 
their mother’s pouch The knight was 
nearly killed by the stench winch issued 
from the foul fiend, but lie succeeded in 
“rafting" her head off, whereupon the 
brood lapped up the blood, and burst 
w ith satiety 

Half like a *crr>™» - 

Putth 

And as 

ller Imp, h acr uen all OTenpteixd 

l et was In knots and many bought* (/oWOupwound 
I olnted with mortal slln^ 

Ppciver Fatty Queen L 1 (1EW) 

Errors of Artists' (See A\\- 
cnrojnsws ) 

Aagflo (Michel), in his great picture of 
the “Last Judgment,” has introduced 
Charon’s baric 

Bui hour u, tbc Dutch painter, in a 
picture of the “Wise Men of the East" 
making their oilenngs to the infant Jesus, 


Errors of Authors (See As v- 
ciritoMsws ) 

Ash “ Lsolenc, an incorrect spelling 
for esoteric ” "Gawnm, sister of 
Artliur ” — Dictionary 
Ai usov (Sir Archibald) sajs u Sit 
Peregrine Picflc (for Maitland) was one 
of the pall-bearers of the duke of Wel- 
lington ” — Life of Lord Castlcrcajh, 

In his History of Lurope, the phrase 
droit dc limbic (“ stamp dutj ”) lie trans- 
lates “timber duties ” 

Auxicirs or W\n 101 Tin Anin 
It _is ordered “that men recruit shall 
ha\c the 10th and 40th of the articles 
read to him ” (art m ) The 40th relates 
to chaplains, the 41st is meant, which is 
about mutinj 

51 Edward III assumes there are 
40,000 parishes m England, instead of 


Bi.owvf ( William ) Apelles' Cur J am 
W Browne saas 

nr Ur.. / B1)r r, onc11 10 Arctlis tsWofl'oInltnrt, 
Or dare lo draw hit curtain 

Britannia t Pastoral* 11. 2. 

This curtain was not drawD by Apelles, 
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but bv Parrhasios, who lived a full cen- 
turv boforo Apelles The contest wns 
between Zeuxis nnd Parrhnsios The 
former exhibited a bunch of grapes which 
deceived tlic birds, and the latter a cur- 
tain Minch deceived the competitor 
BnmssLL ( E von) savs “According 
to Homer, Achillas had a vulnerable 
liecl ’ It is a vulgar error to attribute 
this mjtli to Homer The blind old bard 
now hero sajs a word about it The 
story of dipping Achilles in the river 
Stv x is altogether post-Ilomenc 
Brito's Acixcs’ Ships Bvron savs 
(hat Acrxcs looked on his “shins by 
thousands ” olf the coast of Sal'nmis 
'the entire number of sails was 1200, of 
these 400 n ere n recked before the battle 
oil the const of Sepias, so that even 
supposing the u hole of the rest n ere en- 
gaged, the number could not exceed 800 
— /sics of Greece 

Vie Isle Tcos In the same poem he 
refers to “Teos” as one of the isles of 
Greece, but Tcos is a maritime town on 
the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor 
CrnvAXTFS Dorothea's Father Doro- 
thea represents herself ns queen of Mico- 
nucon, because both herfather nnd mother 
were dead, but don Quixote speaks of him 
to her ns alive — Pt I iv 8 
Mambrino’s Helmet In pt I m 8 
we arc told that the gnllcj -slaves set 
free bv don Quixote assaulted him with 
stones, nnd “snatching the basin from 
Ins head, l/rolc it to pieces " In bk 
iv 15 wc find this basin quite nhole 
and sound, the subject of a judicial in- 
quire, the question being whether it was 
a helmet or a barbers basm Snnclio 
(cli 11) savs, he “picked it tip, bruised 
nnd battered, intending to get it mended 
but hesajs, “I broke it to pieces," or, 
according to one translator, “broke it 
into a tliou-and pieces ” In bk iv 8 w e 
arc told thnt don Quixote “came from his 
chamber armed cap-a-pie, with the bar- 
ber’s basin on lu' head " 

Saneho's Ass We arc told (pt I in 9) 
tnni Gines de Passamonte “stole Sancho’s 
ass ” Sancho laments the loss with true 
pnthos, and the knight condoles with him 
But soon afterwards Cervantes sajs “He 
[8anc/io]'jogged on leisurclv upon his ass 
after his master ” 

Sancho' s Great-coat Sancho Pnnzn, wc 
arc told, left his wallet behind in the 
Crescent Moon tavern, where he was 
tossed m n blanket^ and put the provisions 
left b> the pnests in Ins great-coat (eh 5) 
ne gnllcj -slav es robbed him of “ his 


grcat-coat , leaving only his doublet” (eh 
8), but m the next chapter (9) wc find “the 
victuals had not been touched,” though 
the rascals “Searched dihgentl} forbooty ” 
No w, if the food was in the grcat-coat, 
and the grcat-coat wns stolen, how is it 
that the victuals remained in Sancho’s 
possession untouched? 

Sancho's Wallet Wc are told that 
Sancho left his wallet bj mistake at the 
tav cm v\ here he w as blnnkct-tossed (ch 5), 
but in ch 9, when he found the port- 
manteau, “lie crammed the gold and 
linen into his wallet ’’ — Pt I m 

To make these oversights more striking, 
the author sajs, when Sancho found the 
portmanteau, “hccntirelv forgot the loss 
of Ins wallet, his grcat-coat , nnd of his 
faithful companion nnd scrv ant Dapple ” 
(the ass ) 

Supper Cervantes mal es the party at 
the Crescent tavern cat two suppers in 
one evening In ch 5 the curate orders 
in supper, nnd “after supper” thev read 
tho storj of Fatal Cariosity In ch 12 
we are told “the cloth was laid [oqum] 
for supper,” nnd tlic companv sat down 
to it, quite forgetting thnt the} had 
nlrcndj supped — Pt I iv 

Cir vmbeiis’sExcici oixtbia states thnt 
“the fame of Benumnrcbnis rests on his 
two operas, Le Dai bier de Semite (1755) 
and Le Mat tayc de Figaro ” Everj ona 
knows that Mo/.art composed the opera of 
Figaro (178G), nnd thnt Cnsti wrote tho 
libretto The opera of Le Darbici de 
Seville, or rather Jl Barbierc di Saiqha, 
wns composed b} Rossini, in 1810 What 
Beaumarchais wrote wns two comedies, 
one in four acts and the other m five acts 
— Art “Beaumarchais” 

Ch vvmrns’s Jounx u, Wc are told, 
in a paper entitled “ Coincidences,” that 
“Thursda} has proved a fatal dav with 
tho Tndors, for on that day died Hcnrv 
YIIIj Edward VI, queui Mar}, and 
queen Elizabeth ” This is not correct in 
regard to Henry VIII , who died January 
28, 1540-7, according to the nest authority, 
Rymcr’s Fccdera, vol xv , nnd thnt day 
wns a Friday (Old Stjle), and not a 
Saturday 

In the same paper we are told that 
Saturday has been fatal to the present 
dynast}, “for William TV and every 
one of the Georges died on a Saturday ” 
This is not correct m regard to George 
I , who died Sunday, June 11, 1727, 
and William IV , who died Tuesday , 
Juno 20, 1837 The other three Georges 
died on a Saturday, viz, George 11^ 
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Oc'oher 25, 1760 , George III > Jootnrv 
2i, Ib.’O , and George IT, Juno 20, 
ISoO 

Cifvrcrn sas? "The thro«t!c-cnck 
Slugs so sucet n hinc that Tubal himself, 
the first munenn, could not equal it " — 
27c Ge tri <?/ Aor-' Of cosine he means 
Jobal 

Ctunrr (Co’ipA, m his ft. l/hUs a 
-Ifim, i , makes Carlos the “indent ms, 
“1 or the onto of licnls [ I try Os] fcu-ohe's 
are a niftster-piCLO , hut when his art' 
describe*- the common\”cnltli of lire? 

2 m rnsHicd ’ He n cans (he Geonju s, 
the IlucoU s are eclogues, and neser touch 
upon, cither of these Eubjccts The 
disease? and cures of enttte ftro in Gconjic 
in nnd the habits etc , ofbccs, Georjicn 
Cin (The) Then Alfon?o fuceeedcd 
his brother fcnncho nnd bftni«hcd the Cid, 
l,odngo is made to fas 

rtf * O* frf «rr.*T fbfrl* fnVv'i* 

tihxr’i fir frc^i h!-rn't 
V?lt tr*ttr Urr * )r*i J c ulJM 
J rn-uM tt t~~ri lit jffifytf 

TliC historic fact t«, not that Ko’ngo 
rc'cued Alfonso in n tlnr'cra fon, bit 
that the Cid rescued honcho from thirteen 
of Alfonsos foes } let cn ho slot, and 
hto he put to flight— Th- foi, xi i 78 
Couiav loll Tliombcrrt ‘ass to 
Peregrine, srho nTcra to ft?<-j-t him m his 
difUulue, “Desist, a oung man, in tine " 
But IVrfgnnc Tins at lms‘ <J5 a ears old 
nlen so mldrcfscd lie ava< 15 salien 
Job Cn-t J ncti him, nnd had ken n! mm 
thirt a ears m Calcutta, Job Thonibrrn 
him elf v as not nboic fitc or u v a cars 
older 

Cernr/R calls the rose “(he glors of 
April rnd 3ln),"lmt June is the great 
ro»e month Jn the south of } upland 
the} begin to bloom in the latter half of 
Nt), find go on to the middle of lult 
April ropes a-ould be horticultural cu- 
riosities 

Curries nt fault The licentintc tells 
con Quixote that romc critics found fnult 

autti him for dcfectiae memora, nnd 
instanced it m tins “ \\ t arr . lo f,{ Uwl 
bancho s ass „ stolen, but the author baa 
forgotten to mention who the tlnef n n » " 

mtnmMl , 8 ! 11 M T nr « dl-dincth 
informed thnt it mas ptolen be Gmcs ,k 

Bns'-smnnte, one of the g-llcs --lasts — 
D>n Quixote, If i 3 b ' ,C 
DjrKr\a, in Ftlmn Drir-d, v\\Li "rooks 
nnd rooks nests" (msteml ol daws) "m 
the toren of Cloisterhnm ” ' 

Jn iVdi'As Aic/feby be represents 5Ir 
^queers ( ns setting bis loss <<t„ }, (H 
turnips m imduinler. 


In The Hale of Tvo Oitiei, m f, be 
man "The name of the strong mnn of 
Old Scripture descended to the chief 
fnnctionari rrho r-orked the guillotine ’’ 
But tho name of tins fnnctioartrs avaa 
Sanson, not Samson 
Gun *a\ s that man hns «eaen bones 
in fl c Mtrnum (instead of three) , n id 
S\ Is urn, in reply to tesahu?, contends 
that "in daas o f a ore the robu?l cliesfs 
of heroes lmd more boms than men nnu 
have " 


Gn rsr (A’(A-r') sptnk* of Pelphop ns 
nn isOrncf but Dilphn?, or rather llclpbi, 
aras a cits of Pnom?, and no island 
"Six noblemen a ero *cul to t)ie isle of 
Diliihos ” — erri 1> i Pro- 
batila he confcmndod the cil< of Delphi 
avuli the isle of Delos 
II vr imn r„ m his Anrtnr I) ..licmri/, 
fa' ‘ "Croueiimas means ChristUfts," 
nnd ndds tint 1 ti*-rr is hi? Without) 
But this is nltngi *)n r a jnut-l r '] n*s Jr, 
n hs " Ifny Itcmrmbmnci's, ' vup 
“ 1 mm bull rnr fn-t, HI rroimbmfts’ba 
pa't i c St lltlon's I)aa Tns'tr m* 
duitla means from 5fa a (the iraenfion 
of the tress) to Annuel 18 (t(. llcbna 
Daa- or the Cross-irn*), no* Clin? -nn» 
llioi i>Ns (Bint) ms ? 

?}* c !T l ,'‘ 5 ws Cras- trSr' ! i list, 

» . t* *(»-—«*«> tsrtrfCfr^» 

X/i t r<niu ) j t* ir sv)! *■ 

s-en*! W , tfl B.-V-ft e l, 

Iraduma F1 ,s that Apollo * model was 
citlum 1 ’h ^ nc, or tjimpasjui afterward? Ins 

u ife Campbell has b uren-ed these line* 
b it a-rriks t 1 e painting to l'rot-r ’dies 
the I iiodnti ° 

'rrnto i criit) ,4, r s.il 
J'Qicidlf il,(sl» fh-iUms 1 * 

P J'sirrpi-v t I-, tk . 

l-ecll 1 4 l lull cbortiril liltnla ,» « (, , of Ci'^rr 
T . _ . i"rt» rtic.'J ~]<r l| 

Jonssos? (Dr ) make? Addomn apealr 
or btcelr ns " I ittlc Dicks," vhrrcas the 
person so called by Addi«on sms a drnrf- 
*-'> nctor who plascd " Golner" m Drs- 
den'ft .S ]nn,<hJryar Ho dehuea “Pa-, 
tern, the knee of a horae "~l)v.lionary 
hoNnoa Nt \\m sun {A), one of the 
lOMim: journn?^ of tlic din ,1ms pnoj on 
tlirie times swUim t so scarf of " i s«« )W: 
timfcr t bo Cmidirc 1 ml a ” rs ulcntlv fun- 
po'ingtbcm to be a "yoVc" instead of a 
salles or mountain pas? 

Ixi’.oi ruoss calls 1 ner'etm n v ^lrh. 

Inrf!tnan WJlB * >C ^ 00 ’" <ird m 

" llIlpllt doullt J !,1 f pod mistook John 
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Duns [Sfco/'iisT, who died in 1308, for 
John Scothis \Hngcnd], who died in 875 
Fngena translated into Latin St Diony- 
sius lie w ns lntitudmannn in Ins % icw s, 
nnd nnvlinng hut “a Scottish benst” or 
Calvinist 

The l\co Amjcls Longfellow crowns 
the death-angel with nmnrnnth, with 
which Milton sajs, “the spirits elect 
hind their resplendent lochs , ’’ and his 
angel of life he crowns with asphodels, 
the flowers of Pluto or the grnv e 
Mei v iuLE ( Whyte) makes a very pro- 
minent part of Ins storj called llotmby 
House turn on the death of a fav ounte 
hawk named Diamond, which Mara 
Cave tossed off, nnd saw “fall lifeless at 
the king’s feet” (eh xtu ) In eh 
•\lvi this a era hawk is represented to 
he nine, “proud, beautiful, nnd cruel, 
like a Venus Victrix it perched on her 
mistress’s wmst, unhooded ” 

Mu ton Colhtto and Sifacdonncl In 
Sonnet x Milton speaks of Colkitto and 
M'Donnel as two distinct families, but 
fhev arc rcallj one nnd the same The 
M'Donncls of Antrim were called Col 
citlot* because they w ere descended from 
the lame Colin 

In Comus (a or 880) lie makes the siren 
Ligea “ sleek her hair with a golden 
comb," ns if she were a Scandinavian 
mermaid 

Moonr ( Thom ) says 

The sunflower turns on her god. when he ct* 

The eune look "u hldi she turned when tic rose 

Iriih Melodies II { BelieieMe If nil those 
find caring 1 oung Clianus **) 

The sunflower does not turn either to 
the rising or setting sun It receives its 
name soTelj because it resembles a pic- 
ture sun It is not a turn-sun or helio- 
trope at all 
Morris says 

She the saffron gown will never wear 

And In no Dower strewn couch sh-\U she be laid 

i e she will never ho a bndc Milton 
also, in L' Allegro, says 

There let Hymen ofl appear 
In saffron robe 

Brides wore a white robe but crocus- 
coloured veil “ Lutea demiosos v clarunt 
flammea vultns " — Lucan 'll 361 See 
also Pliny, Natural History , xzi 22 
Muitpm, in the Grecian Daughter, 
snv s (act i 1) 

Hare you forgot the elder Dionysius, 

Burunmed the Tyrant ? Evnnder cimo from Greece, 
And sent the tyrant to his humble rank 
s Once more reduced to roam for vile subsidence, 
wandering sophist thro the realms of Greece. 

was not Dionysius the Dldcr, but j 


Dionvsms the Ycringcr, wbo was the 
" wandering sophist and it was not 
Evandcr, but limolcon, who dethroned 
him The elder Dionvsius was not de- 
throned at all, nor ever reduced “to 
humble rank ” He reigned tlnrtv -eight 
cars without interruption, nnd died a 
ing, in the plenitude of lus glory, at the 
age of C3 

In the same plav (net iv 1) Enphrasia 
savs to Dion) sms the lounger 

Think of thy fathers fate nt Corinth, Dionysius. 

It was not the father but the son 
(Dionvsms the Yonngcr) who lived m 
c\ilc nt Corinth 

In the same plnj lie makes Timofleon 
victorious over tho Syrncusinns (that is 
histoncallv correct) , nnd lie ninkes Lu<- 
phrasia stab Dionjsius the lounger, 
wliercns he retreated to Conntli, and 
spent bis time m debauchery , but sup- 
ported himself bj keeping a school Of 
his death nothing is known, but ccrt.amlv 
he w ns not stabbed to death bj I uphrnsin 
— See Plutarch 

Rv writ, in his Feedera, ascribes to 
Henrv I (who died in 1135) a prenchmg 
expedition for the restoration of Roches- 
ter Church, injured b> fire m 1177 (v ol I 
» n ) 

In the previous pa.ge Rymer ascribes to 
Ilenrv 1 a deed of gift from “Henrv 
king of England nnd lord of Ireland," 
but even one knows that Ireland was 
conquered bj ITcnrj IT, and the deed 
referred to was the act of Henry III 

On p 71 of the same v ol Odo is made, 
in 12‘i8, to swear “in no wise to con- 
federate w ith Richard I , ” whereas 
Richard I died in 1139 

Svbine Maid {The) G Gilfillnn, in 
bis introductorj essay to Longrfcllow, 
snjs “His ornaments, unlike those of 
tho Sabine maid, have not crushed him " 
Tnrpcin, who opened the gates of Rome 
to the Sabines, nnd was crushed to death 
bj their shields, was not a Sabine maid 
but a Roman 

Scott (Sir Walter) In the Heart of 
Aftd/of/nan w c read 

She [7^7 a Dentu) nmnred herself with visiting the 
dairy nnd was near discovering herself to Jkuy 

Hetlcr bx betraying her acquaintance with the celebrated 
receipt for Dunlop cheese that she compared herself to 
Bcdreddln Hasan, whom the rider his father In law dis- 
covered by his £u peril tire skill In composing cream tarts 
with pepper In them. 

In these few lines are several gross errors 

S “ cream-tarts shonld be chccsc-cakes , 
the charge was “ that liamnde cheese- 
cakes withoxit putting pepper in them,” 
nnd not that lie made “ cream-tarts with 
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neppcr,” (8) it was not the nzier his 
father-in-law and uncle, but "Ins mother, 
the widow o£ Noureddin, who made the 
discoi cry, and whv ? for the best of all 
reasons — because she herself had taught 
her son the receipt The parti were at 
Damascus at the time — Arabian Ay /its 
(“ Noureddin All,” etc.) (See nevt page, 
“Thacker?!} ”) ' 

What!” Enid Hedrcddin 1 everything In my 
toousa to bo broken cud destroyed on)y been rue I 
Ilid UQt put ivejrj^r f» a cheese-cake t 4n*Man t^hU 
( Ncwreddio All ” etc.}. 

Again, sir Walter Scott speaks of 
“the philosopher who appealed from 
Philip inflamed with wine to Philip m his 
hours of sobncti ” (Antiguan/, x ) This 
“ philosopher” was a poor old woman 

Shakfspk Mil* Althaea and the Fire- 
brand Shakespeare sa\s (2 Hatty IV 
act 11 sc 2) that “ Althaea dreamt she was 
delnered of a fire-brand ” It was not 
Althrca but Heciiba who dreamed, a little 
before Pans was bom, that her offspring 
was a brand that consumed the kingdom ” 
Hie tale of Althaea is, that the Pates laid 
a log of w ood on a lire, and told her that 
her son would h\c till that log was con- 
sumed , whereupon she snatched up the 
log and kept it from the fire, till one dm 
her son Mclca'gcr offended her, when 
' she (lung the log on the fire, and her son 
died, as the Fates predicted 

Bohemia's Coast In the 1 Pinter’s Talc 
4 he lessel bearing the infant I’crdTla is 
" drnen bi storm on the coast of Boho- 
mu,” but Bohemia has no sea-board at 
nil 


In Conolanus Shakespeare makes Vo- 
lumnin the mother, and Virgiha the w ife, 
of Conolanus , but bis infe was Yolutn- 
nm, and his mother I ctuna 
Delphi an Island In the *amc drama 
(act m sc 1) Delphi is spoken of ns nn 
island , hut Delphi is a cili of Phocis, 
containing a temple to Apollo It is no 
island at all 

Duncan's Murder Macbeth did not 
murder Duncan m the castle of Inverness, 
jis stated in Die pW\ , but nt <c the Bnutli’s 
house," near Elgin (1039) 

Dhtnort, Shakespeare speaks of the 
0061110 * cliff of 1 Istnorc,” whereas 
I Ismore has no cliffs at all 

J* 1 .? tempts jou to tlm flood ’ 

Or to Die dreadful eumnilt of the difT 
That beetles o cr Its bow Into the tea J 

Ha mJct act I sc. 4 

77ic Ghost, in Hamlet, is cvidenlh a 
Roman Catholic he talks of purgaton, 
absolution, and olbor catholic dogmas’ 
bi t the Danes nt the tunc litre pagan* 


St Lotus Shakespeare, in He n-i/ V 
acti sc 2, calls Louis X “St. Louis,’ brt 
“St Louis "was Louis IX It w ns Louis 
IX whose “ grandmother was Isabel,” 
issue of Charles de Lorraine, the last of 
the Carlovinginns Louis X was the son 
of Philippo IV (le Del), and grandson of 
Philippe III and “ Isabel of Aragon,” 
not Ibabel “heir of Capet, of the line of 
Charles the duke of Lorain " 

Macbeth w as no tyrant, ns Shakcspearo 
makes him out to be, but a firm and 
equitable pnnee, whose title to the throne 
w as better than that of Duncan 
Again, Macbeth was not slain hi Mac- 
duff at Dnnsin'anc, but made Ins 'escape 
from the battle, and w ns slam, in 10'iU, 
nt Lumphanau — Lardner. Cabinet Cue , 
17-19 J ’ 


In The IFtidci s Talc, act v sc 2, 
one of the gentlemen refers to Julio 
Romano, the Italian artist ami architect 
(1192-1516), certamlj some 1800 icara 
or more before Romano w as bom 
In 1 icclflh Hijht, the Illyrian clown 
speaks of St Bcnuet’s Church, I ondon 
“ The triples, sir, is a good tnppmg mea- 
sure, or the bells of St Bonnet s sure may 
put y ou in mind one, tw o, threo ” (net \ 
sc 1) , ns if the duke was a Londoner 
Sn ism Bacchus or Saturn ? In 
the I aery Queen, m 11, Britoninrt saw 
m the castle of Bu'siranc (8 S’/l ), a pic- 
ture dcscnptn e of the lo\c of Saturn, 
who had changed himself into a centaur 
out of loic for Lng'onO It was not 
Saturn but Bacchus who Ioied I ngonC, 
and he was not transformed to a centaur, 
but to a horse 


Danone or umoueY In lih n 9 (Faery 
Queen ) the lady -loi e of Pans is called 
BenGnc, which ought to be (EnOnt Tho 
poet sa}s that Pans was “by Picxippus’ 
brook ” when the golden apple was 
brought to him , but no such brook is 
mentioned by an) classic author 
CriUasand Socrates .In bk n 7 (Fau u 
Queen) Spenser says “The wise Socril- 
tes poured out his life to (ho 
dear Cntins , his dearest bel-anuc ” It 
was not SocrntCs but Dieram'cnCs, ono 
of the thirty tyrants, who, in quaffing 
the poison-cun, said smiling, “Tins 1 
dnnh to the health of fair Cntms 
Cicero, Tusculan Questions 
Cntms or Unto ? In Faery Queen, n . 
(introduction), Spenser sais that Socra- 
tes often discoursed of lore to h 1S friend 
Cntias , but it was Crito, or rather Cmon, 
that tuc poet means 1 

Cyprus and Paphos Spenser makes 


x 
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sir Scudamore speak of a temple of 
Yanis, far more beautiful than “ that in 
Paphos or that in Cyprus , ” hut Paphos 
nas merelj a town in the island of 
Cyprus, and the “two” are hut one 
and the same temple — Faery Queen, 
n 10 , 

Ihppomanes Spenser calls “the 
Euli'can young man” (n 7), but he was 
a Bmotian In cant II ix 29, he saj s 
“More whott than iEtn’ or flaming 
Mongiball,” but the latter is the Arabic 
name of iEtna 

Tenvtson, in the Last Tournament , 
E.ay s (ver 1), Dagonet was knighted in 
mockery by sir Gan 'am, but in the 
History of Prince Arthur we are dis- 
tinctly told that king Arthur knighted 
him with his own hand (pt n 91) 

In Gareth and Lyncttc the same poet 
says that Gareth was the son of Lot and 
Bellicenfc , but we are told a score times 
and moro m the History of Prince 
At thur, that he was the son of Morgan se 
( Arthur’s sister and Lot 8 n if e, pt. 
i 3G) 

King Lot wedded 3Inrg“iwse Se litres wedded 
Elaln Sir T Malory llutory of Prince Arthur L 2, 
3.» 30. 

In the same Ah/// Tennyson has changed 
I inrts to La onors , but, according to the 
collection of romances edited hi sir T 
Malory , these were quite different persons 
I lonCs, daughter of sir Persaunt, and 
■ustcr of Lmet of Castle Perilous, married 
sir Gareth (pt 1 153) , but Ly onors was 
the daughter of earl Sannm, and was the 
unwed mother of sir Borre bj king 
Arthur (pt i 15) 

Again, Tennj son makes Gareth marry 
Lvnettc, and leaves the true heroine, 

1 \ onors, in the cold , but the History 
u akes Gareth mam LionGs (Ly onors), 
and Gallons bis brother mnmes Lmet 

Thus ende h the history of sir Gareth tMt wedded Dame 
U"nc of the CasUp Penltms and also of sir Gnhtris. nho 
wedded her I ter IHme Line t— Sir T Malory Hilary 
Of Prince Arthur (end of ft. I j ^ 

Igain, m Gaixth and Lyncttc, by 
erroneous!} faegmnmg day with sunnse 
instead of the previous eve, Tennyson 
reierses tlie order of the knights, "and 
makes the Jresh gnen mom represent the 
decline of daw, or, ns he calls it, “Hes- 
perus " or “ Ly ening Star " , and the blue 
st ir of evening he makes “ Phosphorus ” 
or .lie “ Morning Star ” 

Once more, in Gareth and Lyncttc 
the ooct-laureate makes the combat be- 
tween Gareth and Death finished at a 
single blow, but m the History Gareth 
fights from dawn to dew) eye 


Thus they foashl (frem runrOe] till tt vols past noon 
nnd would not stint, till at last both Licked wind and 
then stood (hej wagging ctagscrfng ranting blowing 
ami ble<iding and when they had rested them n while 
they went to battle again t rasing rasing and foynltc aj 
two boars. Thus they endured till evening song time. 
— SirT Malory Hu oryof Prince Arthur L 136 

In the Last Tournament Tennyson 
makes sir Tnstram stabbed to death by 
sir Mark in Tintag'il Castle, Comyynll, 
yy bile toy ing yy ith his aunt, Isolt the Fair , 
but m the History he is m bed in Bnt- 
tanj, severely wounded, and dies of s 
shock, because his yy ife tells him the ship 
in yihich hc expected his aunt to come 
yvas sailing into port with a blac / sail 
instead of a uhife one 
The poet-laureate has deviated so often 
from the collection of tales edited by air 
I honms Malory , that it yvould occupy too 
much space to point out his dcyiations 
cy en in the briefest manner 

fir vcxtRAi , m Vanity Lair, has taken 
from sir Walter Scott his allusion to 
Bedrcddm, and not from the Aiahan 
Fights He has, therefore, fallen in to the 
same error, and added tuo more He 
snjs “I ought to have remembered the 
pepper yihich the princess of Persia puts 
into the cream-tarts m India sir” (ch 
in ) The charge yy as that Bedrcddm 
made his c/ircw-cakes without putting 
pepper into them But Uiackeray has 
committed in this nllusion other blunders 
Ituas not a “princess” at all, but Bed- 
reddrin Hnssan, yyho for the nonce had 
become a confectioner He learned the art 
of making ebeese-enkes from Ins motliei 
(a widow) Again, iti\as not a “princess 
of Persia,” for Bedroddm’s mother y\ ns the 
widon of the vizier of Lalsora, at that 
time quite independent of Persia 
Yictok Hugo, n Lcs Tracadtcnrs do 
la Her, renders “the frith of rorth” 
by the phrase Prcm’cr d<.s quarhc, mis- 
taking “frith” for first, and “ rorth” 
for fourth or four In his Marie Tudor 
he refers to the “ History and Annals of 
Henry VII par Franc Baronum,’ mean- 
ing “ Histona, etc , Henna &pttmi , per 
Franciscum Baconum ” He calls liar ‘h It 
Ftdro a common British patronymic 
Virgii has placed AanCas m a harbour 
yrhich did not exist at the time “ I’or- 
tusquo require Yclinos ” (LEnad, u 
3CG) Ity as Curios Dcntltusvho cut a 
gorge through the rocks to let the waters 
of the Yelinus into the Far Before this 
yyns done, the Yelinus ryas merely a 
number of stagnant lakes and the 
blunder is about the same ns if a i mdem 
poet were to make Columbus pass tiiriugli 
the Suer Canal 
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In JEncid in 171, Virgil mal Co rEncns 
speik of “Ausonta, ’ but as italj nag 
so called from Auson, son of Ulj sses and 
Cah pso, of course Aincns could Dot hn\o 
know n the name 

Again, m JCneiel, iX 571, he repre- 
sents Chonnxus as slam In Asj 'Ins , but 
m bk xu 298 be is aln e again Thus 
Clorfieran slonilt Asjlm 

El an - 

Then 

OLtIaj aroboxiam lorrcm Cborinxas &b tin 
Corriplt ct renlcnti Elmso ph^unque fercuU 
Occujuc os fcunrak etc. 

tV. x\l etc. 

Again, in bk it Xunin is shin by 
Nisus(ier 551), but in bk \ 502 Xuma 
is nine, and A neas kills him 

V KnsTLit, Dictionary 

Wicket keeper, (he pLirer In cricket who lUinls vriii 
a bat to protect the irki.et from the UtIL 

Long sior [Critic ) 0 tie who b act to itop ball* 
tent a lo"s distance 

LEO {CYicXa.} To jtrfle In tko leg also 

Eovruo. 

%* Of course, mery intelligent reader 
mil be able to add to this list, but no 
moa 'pace can be allowed lor the subject 
m this dictionary 

Er'rua {"the mod-cap"), a young 
man a hose nit defeated the strength of the 
giant fnrtnro (a sort of one-c\ed I’oly- 
pheme) Thus the first competition was in 
thromng a stone The giant threw his 
stone, but Errua threw a bird, which the 
giant supposed to he a stone, and as it 
’lew out of sight, Emm won the wager 
The next wager yy as to throw sbarof iron 
After the giant had throyvn Lrrua said, 

“ l'fom here to Salamanca , ” yrheruipon 
the giant bade lum not to throw, lest the 
bar of iron should kill his father and 
mother, who Jned there, so the giant lost 
the second wager The third was to pull 
a tree upbv the roots , and the giant gayc 
in because I mm had run a cord round a 
host of trees, and said, “ 1 on pull up one, 
but i puU up Ml tlicbc ” The no \ t e\- 
ploit was at bed-time Frrua yyas to 
deep m a certain bed , but he placed a 
dead man in the bed, yyhile be himself 
got under it At midnight lartaro took 
Ins cluband belaboured the dead body most 
unmercifully When I rrua stood before 
lartoro next morning, the giant was 
dumfounded He asked Lrrua how he 
had slept “Excellently w ell,” said 
Emm, but ’Somewhat troubled bv 
fleas ' Other tnals were made, but 
nlway s in favour of Emm At length a 
race was proposed, and Frrua sewed into 
& big the bonds of a pig Ilian he 


started, he cut the bag, strewing the 
bow els on the road When inrlaro was 
told that his rival had done this to make 
himself more fleet, he cut his belly , and 
of course killed himself — Rev V Web- 
ster, Lasquc Legends (1877) 

(Hie render will readily trace the re- 
semblance between tins legend, and the 
exploits of Jach the Giant-hitler See 
also Campbell’s Popular Tnlcsof the Heat 
Jhqhlands, n 327, and Grimm’s Valiant 
little Tailor ) 

Erse (t si/l ) , the nalnc language of 
the V cst Highlanders of Scotland 
Gaelic is a better word 
*** Lrsc is a corruption of Irish, from 
the supposihon that these Highlanders 
were a colony from Ireland, but whether 
the Irish came from Scotland or the 
Scotch from Ireland, is one of those 
knotty points on which tho two nations 
w ill nev cr agree (See Tm-noi a ) 

El s'kine ( The Jtc t, Dr ), minister of 
Grey friars’ Church, Edinburgh —Sir A\ 
Scott, Guy Mam wring (time, George 11 ) 

Er'tanax, a fish common in the 
I. uph rates The bones of this fish lmmirt 
courage and strength 

A fi h hjBiitcth die Hood of F-itralCi It U 
rrilfrl -incrtmAx ami 1,1, bone, l« of , w li > ncuiherct 
Mi a ttat wlio o Innilleib them lie rtull Lm ra uwdi 
eoyre-c Hut be rhaU never be irn.-T tt 1 1 I e ih.v)) not 
Iblnk on joy nor K,m>w that lm 1 ith had but on'y on 
the llilng l,e bcboMcUi Krone 1dm —Sir X Malory 
Uh ory p/ / rlnce Arts ur 111 Cl (11 o) ' 

Erudite (Most) Marcus Tcrcntius 
y arro is called “ tiic most erudite of the 
Romans "(iic llb-27) 

Erythrte'au Mam (The), the Red 
Sea fhe “Erjtbraum Mart’ inclnded 
the whole expanse of sea between Aralin. 
and Africa, including tho Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf 

Tlie m My run lie crcft In twain 
Of the L/ythrmn wain 

MlUon Ptalm cixxrl. 

Er'ythre, Modesty* personified, the 
y irgin page of Fnrtbcn'm or m uden 
chastity , m The Purple Island, by Pinncis 
FlctUicr (1633) Fully described in 
canto x (Greek, crtithros, “red,” from 
eruthnao, “ to blush ”) 

Ery sich tit on [Dr r\ si I; 1 thon], agrand- 
son of Ecptunc, who was punished bv 
Gores yvith wshtmWe hunger, for cutting 
down some trees m a groy e sacred to that ' 
goddess (See Emsicunrox ) 

Es'ealus, an ancient, kind-hearted 
lord in the dejpUtdticm of the did e of 

i’?(TooTf ' cspcnr<u Miasv,c for 
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Es’calus, prince of Ye r Vim — Shake- 
speare, Romeo and Juliet (1598) 

Es'eaneB (3 syl ), one of the lords of 
T\ re — Shakespeare, Pencks Pnnee of 
J i/i c (1G08) 

Escobar y Mendoza, a Spanish 
casuist, who said, “ Good intentions 
justify crime,” whence tho verb esco- 
dirder, “to play the fox,” “to piny fast 
mid loose " 

The french hare a capital name for the for namely 
M L Escobar wlUeh may bo translated tho shuffler " or 
nprv freely ely boots.”— Thb Daily hew March 25 

irs 

Eseotillo (i c little Michael Scott), 
considered by tho common people ns a 
magician, because he possessed more 
knon ledge of natural and experimental 
philosophy* than his contemporaries 

E 3 'dale (J/r ), a surgeon at Madras 
— Sir W Scott, 2hc Surgeon's Daughter 
(time, George II ) 

Esil or Eisel, vinegar John Skel- 
ton, referring to the Crucifixion, when the 
soldiers gave Christ “vinegar mingled 
uith gall,” says 

Cliriit by cruellle "Was naylcd to a treo 
lie dnnke elscl and gill To redemo rs \rithoL 

Colyn Clout (timo Henry \ lit.) 

Es’ings, the kings of Kent So called 
from fare, the father of Ilcngist, ns the 
'luscnns receive their name from Tus- 
cus, the Romans from Romulus, the Ce- 
crop'ida: from Cocrops, the Britons from 
Bratus, and so on — Mhclu erd, Chron , 11 

Esmeralda, a beautiful gipsy -girl, 
Mho, Mith tambourine and goat, dances 
in the place before Notre Ham c de Paris, 
and is looked on ns a Mitch Qnssimodo 
conceals her for a time in the church, but 
ftftti i anous adventures sbe is gibbeted 
— Victor Hugo, Notre Dame dc Pans 

Esmond (Henri/), a chivalrous cava- 
lier in the reign of queen Anne , the 
hero ot Thackeray’s no\ el called Esmond 
(1852) 

_ Esplan'dian, son of Am'ndis and 
Ona'nn Montalvo has made him the 
subject of a fifth book to the four original 
books of Amadis of Gaul (14G0) 

Tho (Tescriptlon of the most furious bottles cnrrlftl on 
vlth nil the bloody mlndednc&s of an EfplAndian or a 
Bo hod U [Ben Jonson Fv cry J [an fn Hit Humour} 
~~Fncyc BrU. Art. Kouionee “ 

EspnelTa (Manuel Alvarez), the 
apocryphal name of Robert Southey 
T he poet-laureate pretends thnt certain 
“letters from England,” written by this 
Spnninrd, were translated by him from the 
original Spanibh (three vols , 1807) 


Esses: (The cail of), a tragedy bv 
Henry Jones (1745) Lord Burleigh and 
sir Walter Raleigh entertained a mortal 
hatred to the earl of Essex, and accused 
him to the queen of treason Elizabeth 
disbelieved the charge , but at this junc- 
ture the earl left Ireland, whither the 
queen had sent him, and presented him- 
self before her She was a cry angry, and 
struck him, and Essex rushed into open 
rebellion, Mas taken, and condemned to 
death The queen had given lum n ring 
before the trial, telling him whatev cr peti- 
tion lie asked should be granted, if he 
sent to her this nng When the time of 
execution drew nigh, the queen sent the 
countess of Nottingham to the Tower, to 
ask Essex if he had any plea to make, and 
the carl entreated her to present the ring 
to her majesty, and petition her to sparo 
the life of his friend Southampton The 
countess purposely neglected this charge, 
and Essex u as executed The queen, it is 
true, sent a repneie, but lord Burleigh 
took care it should arrive too late The 
poet say s that Fssex had recently married 
the countess of Rutland, thnt both the 
queen and the countess of Nottingham 
were jealous, and that this jealousy was 
the chief cause of the carl’s death 

The abbd Boyer, La Calprenede, and 
Th Corneille hiue tragedies on the same 
subject 

Tssex (The carl of), lord high con- 
stable of England, introduced hi sir W 
Scott in his novel called Itanhoe (time, 
Richard I ) 

Estel’la, a haughty beauts , adopted 
by Miss IlaMsliam She Mas aflianccd 
by her wish to Pip, but married Bentley 
Brummie — C Dickens, Great Expecta- 
tions (I860) 

Esther, housel eeper to Muhldennn, 
minister of Manendorpt She hues 
Hans, a servant to the minister, but 
Hnns is 6hy , and Esther has to teach him 
boM to moo and Min her Esther and 
Hnns arc similar to Helen and Modus, 
only in a Iom er social grade — S Knowles, 
The Maid of Manendorpt (1838) 

Esther Hawdon, better known 
through tho tale as Esther Summerson, 
natural daughter of captain Hum don and 
lady Dedlock (before her marriage with 
sir Leicester Bcdlock) Esther is a most 
lovable, gentle creature, called by those 
M'ho knou her and love her, “Dame 
Durden” or “Dame Trot” She is tho 
heroine of the talc, and a Mnrd in' 
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Chnncen Eventunllj she marries Allan 
Woodcourt, a surgeon — C Dickens, 
Blcal House {IS 5 2) 

Estifa'ma, nn intriguing woman, 
servant of donna Margaritta the Sp inisli 
heiress She palms herself oft on don 
Michael Perez (the copper captain) as nn 
heiress, and the mistress of Mnrgnntln’s 
mansion The captain marries her, and 
finds out that all her swans are onlj 
geese — Beaumont and Fletcher, Bale a 
Wife and Have a Wijc (1G40) 

Mrs. Frttcb-vnl vr-u excellent In The Queen * In 
Jlairtet fShiVcsrenrel Ctorindfi** [W* Bmh* 
Centime], EsUfcmla* Doll Common m {The Alchemitt 
Jl. JonsonJ-^Unrles JOibdln, 

Est-il-Possible ? a nickname given 
to George of Denmark (queen Anncs 
husband), because his general remark to 
the most startling announcement was 
Lsl-d possible 9 \\ ith this exclamation he 
p'Jhaustcd the sails of his wrath It n as 
James II who gas c him the sobriquet 

Est'moie (2 s<jl ), king of 1 ngland 
Do sicnt with his jounger brother Adler 
to the court of king Adlnmls, to eras c his 
daughter in marriage , but king Adlands 
replied thatBrcmor, the sow dan or sultan 
of Spain, had forestalled him How es cr, 
the lads , being consulted, gni c her i oice 
m far our of the king of England While 
L'tmorc and lus brother went to make 
preparations for the wedding, the “ sow- 
dan ” arm ed, and demanded the lads to 
wife A messenger wns immedntch de- 
spatched to inform Lstmcre, and the two 
brothers returned, disguised as a harper 
and his bo\j The} gained entrance into 
the palace, and Adler sang, sai ing, 
“0 ladic, this is tin ownc true loic, 
no harper, but a king,” and then draw ing 
ais sworl he slew the “sowdnn,” 1st- 
mcre at the same tune chasing from the 
hall the “ kempen men " Being now 
master of the position, Estmcrc took 
“ the lad} e faire,” madclicr his w ife, and 
brought her home to England — I’erc\ , 
Jlchqucs, I i 5 

Estot'iland, a a ast tract of land in 
the north of America Said to hai c been 
dncoiercd b} John Seals i, a Pole, m 
1177 

The ED Of? 

From cold Utotllan l 

Milton, 1 aradiso Loti jl ( 1 CGD) 


of Sabnn or Sabre Gwendolen, the 
wife of Locrin, feeling insulted bj ilns 
liaison, slew her husband, and lind 
Lstrildis and her daughter thrown mlo i 
mcr, since cnllod the bnbn'na or Se\ cm 
— Geoffrcj, British Histoiy , u 2, etc 

Their corses were dissolved Into that crystal stmm 
Their curls to curled waves, 

Drayton T*o 1 yollrhn vL tin ) 

Efce’ocles and. Polym'ces, the two 
sons of QS'dipos After the expulsion of 
Uicir father, these two jonng princes 
agreed to reign alternate ) ears in 1 liebt.s 
Eteocles, being the elder, took the first 
turn, but at the close of the year refused 
to resign the sceptre to his brother, 
whereupon Pol} niccs, aided bj six other 
chiefs, laid siege to the citj '1 he tw o 
brothers met m combat, and each was 
shin b\ the other's hand 

A similar fratricidal struggle is 
told of don Pedro of Castile and Ins h ilf- 
brothcr don llcnra When don Pedro 
lnd estranged the Cnstihms hj his 
crncltijdoa Hcnrj lmndcd Cnslilc with 
a bod\ of I rcncli auxiliaries, and took 
his brother prisoner Don llcnn visited 
him in prison, and the two brothers fell 
on each other like lions llcnn wounded 
Pedro in the face, but fell over a bench, 
when Pedro seized lnm At that moment 
a 1 renchman seized Pedro hi the log, 
tossed him oicr, and Ilenr} slew him — 
Menard, Ihstoi >! of Da Gueschn 

( 1 Ins is the subject of one of lock- 
hart s Spanish ballads ) 

Eth/elbert, king of Kent, and the 
first of the Anglo-Saxon kings who was 
a Christian lie persuaded Oregon to 
send o% cr kugustino to com ert the 1 ng- 
hsh to “the true faith” (59G), and built 
St Paul’s, London — Fthelwcrd’s Chio- 
mclc, li 

Good rthcllipit or hent first christened Enpllsh Wnp 
To preach the faith of Christ was flrrt. did hither hrhi^ 

V» Isc Au Kuatlnc the monk from holy Gregory tent 
Tint mlfeltl) fane to I tusl In London did crceL 

Dnj ton rol^otblon xl (1GI1) 

_ Etli'eimgton ( The late cail of). 
fnther of Tj rrtl and Btilmcr 

The titular carl of JJthci mg ton, his suc- 
cessor todhc title and estates 

Maueeh Martiqny (facomtcssc), wife 
of the titular carl of Ftherington.— Sir 
W Scott, <5 1 Honan's mil (time, 
George 111) 


Estrildis or Elsfcred, daughter of 
the emperor of Gerraam She w ns taken 
cnptnc in war hi Locrin (king of 
Britain), hj whom she became the mother 


Ethiopians, the snnio ns Abns- 
sinmns l’hc Arabians call these people 
El-hahasen or Vl-linbnsen, arhence onr 
Ahassms, hutlhei calf IhemsCies Ithio- 
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f ) i an a or Ethiopians — Sclden, Titles of 
Honour, vi 64 

Where tho Abassln kings their Issue guard 
Blount Aninm. 

Milton Paradiso Lost Iv 2S0 (1665) 

Etlno'pian Wood, ebony 

Tho seats were made of Ethiopian wood 
TlitT polished ebony 

Sir AV Davenant, Gondibcrt il G (died 1G6S) 

Etluop’s Queen, referred to b\ 
Milton in Ins 11 Pcnsci oso, was Cassiope'n, 
w ife of Ce'pheus (2 syl ) king of Ethio- 
pia Boasting that she was fairer than 
the sca-nvmphs, she offended the Nereids, 
■who complained to Neptune Old father 
1 arth-Shakcr sent a huge sea-monster to 
ravage her kingdom for her Insolence 
At death Cassiopeawas made a constella- 
tion of thirteen stars 

that starred Fthlop queen that strora 

To set her beaut) s pnlso nboi e 

The sea nymphs and their powers offended 

Milton II Pcrucroto 19 (1633) 

Ethnic Plot The “Popish Plot” is 
bo called in Dr} den’s satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel As Drjden calls the 
rovalists “Jews,” and calls Charles II 
“Dai id king of the Jens,” the papists 
were “ Gentiles ” (or Ethnoi), whence the 
'“btlinic Plot” means the plot of the 
Lthnoi against the people of God — Pt i 
(1081) ' 

Etiquette [Madame), the ducliessc 
do Noaillcs, grand-mistress of the cere- 
monies in the court of Mane Antoinette , 
so called from her rigid enforcement of 
nil the formalities and ceremonies of the 
ancien idgimc 

Et'na Zeus buned under this moun- 
tain 1 nl el'ados, ono of the hundred- 
handed giants 

The whole Land weighed him down ns Etna docs 

The giant of mytholog) 

Tennyson The Golden Supper 

Etteilla, the pseudonvm of Allicttc 
(spelt backwards), a pcrruqnicr and 
dmner of tho eighteenth centurj He 
became n professed cahalist, and was 
v lsitcd in Ins studio in the Hotel do 
Cnllon (Rue dc la Terrene), bj all those 
who desired to unroll the Book of Tate 
In 1783 he published Mantcre dc sc 
lldcrdcr aicc 1c Jcu de Carles , nommdes 
Tarots In the Bntish Museum are some 
divination cards published m Paris in tho 
first half of tho nineteenth ccnturv , called 
Grand Etteilla and Petit Etteilla, each 
pack being accompanied with a book of 
explication and instruction 

Etlercap, an ill-tempered person, w ho 


mars sociabilitv The cttcrcap is tho 
poison-spider, and should be spelt 
“Attercop ” (Anglo-Saxon, attci-cop, 
“ poison-spider ") 

Orir* was dc difference seen 
As twlxt wco W HI and Tnmf 
Thu nnc s a perfect ettercap, 

The Jlher a Jurt a Lamb 

W BIlDcr, A urscry Songs, 

Ettnck Shepherd (The), James 
Hogg, the Scotch poet, v, lio was bom in 
the forest of Ettnck, m Selkirkshire, and 
Mas m early life a shepherd (1772-1S35) 

Etty’s Nme Pictures, “ tho 
Combat,” tho three “Judith” pictures, 
“ Benaiah,” “ Uljsses and the Sirens,” 
and the three pictures of “ Joan of Arc ” 

Mv aim says EUy In ah my great pictnres boa 
been to point some great moral on the heart. The 
Combat represents the beauty of mercy the tlireo 
Judith pictures jxttnotlsm (1 self -ilevot Ion to God 
2 self devotion to man 3 self-devotion to country J 
Benaiah Davids chief captain represents valour 
Ulyssc* and the Syrens, sensual delights or tho trxjes 
of sin is death and the tbreo pictures of Joan of Arp 
depict religion loyalty and jiatrlotlsm. In all nino In 
number ns It was ni> desire to paint three times three.” 
— William Etty of\ ork{l787-18J9) 

Et'zel or Ez'zel (i c Attila), km 0 of 
the Huns, m the songs of the Gennan 
minnesingers A mler or cr three king- 
doms and thirty principalities nis second 
wife lias Knemliild, the widow of Sieg- 
fried In pt n of the Eibclunr/en Lied, 
he sees his sons and liegemen struck don n 
without making the least effort to save 
them, and is as unlike the Attilft of historj 
as a “hector" is to the noble Trojan “the 
protector of mankind ” 

Eubo'ma, Isle of Mnn 

He reigned orcr Brltnln and Its three L lands — hennlus 
History of the Britons 

(The three islands are Isle of Wight, 
Eubonm, and Orkney ) 

Eu'clians, one of the n\ mphs of 
Cah pso, with whom Telomachos was 
dceplv smitten Mentor, Knowing Ins 
love was sensual love, hurried him auaj 
from the island Ho afterwards foil 
in love with Anti'ope, and Mentor ap- 
prov cd his choice — Tendon, Tdldmaquc, 
mi (H00) 

n _ i- - Inh the wisdom 

o tcmlenie«i I 

uml I irgmitt 

VI/ UJ/ 

(Euchans is meant for Mdllc do Fon- 
tange, maid of honour to bide de 
Montcspan For a few months she was 
a fnv ountc with Louis XIV , but losing 
her good looks she was discarded, and 
died at the age of 20 She used to dress 
Iwr hair with streaming ribbons, and 
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lientc tins st\ le of head-gear was called 
a la Ioniangc ) 

Eu'elio, a penurious old hunks — 
Plautus, Attlulana 

Now you must explain t\H this to me, coIck you wait 1 
Inrc me use you rj 11] as Euclfo docs BtaphyT^—Sir \\ 

Scott 

Eu'erates (3 syl ), the miller, and 
one of the archons of Athens A 
shuffling fellow, nhravs evading his dutj 
and breaking lus promise , hence the 
I.ntin proverb 

V fcu novlt qultm eJiigtit Enemies ( lie has mora 
thills linn EucntCa") 

Eudo'eia (4 syl ), daughter of 
r li'mcnos gov ernor of Damascus Pho'- 
cv ns, general of the Sj nan forces, being 
in love with her, asks the consent of 
3 uments, and is refused In rev engc, lit 
goes ov cr to the Arabs, who are besieging 
Datnnsciis Endocia is taken captive, 
but refuses to wed a traitor At the end, 
Plio'cj ns dies, and Ludocia retires into a 
minnerv — John Hughes, The Siege of 
Damascus (1720) 

Eudon ( Count ) of Cantnbnn A baron 
favourable to the Moors, “too weak- 
minded to bo independent ” When the 
Spaniards rose op against the Moors, the 
first order oT the Moorish chief was this 
“ btnkc off count Eudon’s head , the fear 
which brought him to our camp will brmg 
him else m arms against us now” (cb 
xav ) — Southcv, Jtodench, etc, sin 
(1814) 

Eudox'xa, wife of the emperor 
v alentm nn Petro'nius Max'imus “ poi- 
f n ,,r tiic cm Pcror, and tlic empress 

killcdMnximus— Bennmontnndl'lctchcr, 

I afcntmian (1617) 

,, ^^t.lg'G r xn{i J called “Silence” and the 

Unknou n ’ She was w ife of count do 
' “‘"ont, and mother of riormn, “ the 
foundling of the forest ” In order to 
come into the propert) , baron Longucv illc 

hlnn.rp . en ,™ ur to toll! Eugenia and 
1 lorian, but nil his attempts were abortiv c, 
and lusvillninv at-, leno-ia i, i_j.il 


was the original of this character — 
feternc, Tnstram Shandy (1759) 

Eiiho'moros, a Sicilian Greek, who 
wrote a Sacred History to explain the 
historical or allegorical character of the 
Greek and Latin mv thologies 

One could trW: EuhCmcrus hi& never been born It 

be who spoilt (Che old first, — OuMA Arlttdnt 

i X. ^ 

Eulenspiecel {ThyT), >c “Thvl 
Owlglass,” of Brunswick A man who 
runs through the world ns charlatan, fool, 
lansquenet, domestic servant, artist, and 
Jnck-of-nll-trndes lie undertakes anv - 
thing, but rejoices in cheating those who 
emplov him, he parodies proverbs, re- 
joices in mischief, and is brimful of 
pranks and drolleries — Dr Ihomas 
Mumcr, Thy l Huknspicgd (1543) 

An I nglish version, entitled Tin, Mcrt yc 
Jcsfo of a Man calUd Hoidc-ylass, and of 
the many Marvellous Thimjcs and Jcstcs 
that he did in Ins Lyfc in Hast hind, was 
printed bv William Copland Another 
bv K R II Mackenzie, m I860 

To few mortals h\s h been rental to cam rnch a place 
In unlrer-al history as Tjll Fuletisifcj^l Now after fUc 
centuries bis mtlve tilltjo b pointed outTriUi pride to 
the tnreller —Carlyle 

Eumoeos (m Eatm, Tumccus), the 
slave and svunc-hcrd of Uljsscs, hence 
anj swine-herd 

Eu'menes (3 syl), governor of 
Damnscus, and father of Ludo'cia — 
John Hughes, Siege of Damascus (1720) 

Eumnes'tes, Mcmorj personified 
Spenser savs he is nn old man, decrepit 
and half blind Hewaswaitedon bj abor 
named AnamncstCs (Greek, cumncstis, 

goodmeniorv anamncslts, “research ") 
—Faery Queen, u 9 (1590) 

iicr/vi— ’h , 

W hick 


Vi PG33) 

nnti = “«•«"»'« were aoomv c, Eu’noe (3 syl ), n riv cr of purgatorv , 

h" ht — W Tv" 5 as brol, S Ilt to " draught of w hich makes the nunc! recall 

tircsi V Dlul0nd > Thc Foundling of the the good deeds and good ofiiccs of 

!,f c It a little bevond Lethe or the 


a .i J . ontl S gentleman who 
turned goat-herd, because Lean dm jilted 
,,n ^d doped with a heartless adven- 
turer, named Vincent de la Rosa — Cer- 
i antes, Don Quixote, I 20 (“The 

Goat-herd’s Storv," 1005) lh 

the friend and w i c e coun- 
cilor of lonck John Hall Stevenson 


— W w'-tuuu jucuic or uie 

n\ cr of forgetfulness 

7 J „ 10 1 wh ,' ro flam 

und UilUiir and ns thou art trout rcvlro 

Ills fainting virtue. 

DnntC Purgatory (1355) 

Euplira'sio, daughter of lord Dion, 
a character resembling “Viola” in Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night Being ,n love 
w ith prince Philnster, she assumes boy’s 
attire, calls herself “BeUano,” and enters 




rp RYTioy 

the wot was stepping on the confine" of 
onr earth, he term'd to see if rwToict 
was following, and jmt caught a glance 
of her as she was snatched b“ck into tl c 
shades below 

(rope tet!« tnc talc in hi* T'ltu'nnc 
poem, tailed tW* or £t Cx i,a's 1\ 

ITCH ) 

Earyt'ion, the herdsman of tier's on 
IK nt\<r slept das nor night but walked 
nnctrsingls among his herds with his 
tvrn headed dog Orthros “lUnuks 
them all did evserenme Spemer, bury 
Queen a 10 (15 r 'f) 

Eus'tkCC one of tlie nttendan's of 
fir licpwdd Front de limit (a follow er 
of pnnes. ? ohn) —Sir M bco‘t, Jnn'os 
(time, Jlidnrd f ) 

/VfuY (7<iVf-), or “father 1 min- 
tin' 1 , the Fitponor and afterwards abb it 
of St. Mars f He row fomerls 11 illiam 
.Mian, ami the friend of Ilenrs Warden 
(afterwards (he riri tc^font preadur) — 
Mr M boot', Tic Mu.nicrj (me, 

1 lrnbith) 

TuT kc (Cl rk'), n pupil of Ign-tns 
Pols plot IK ha* Ken elands *tnds 
n-med for fo.,r a ear*, nod Ita* a little 
f» a named I re* 1 ' riel Char!e« 1 it-' ace 
Cjnfdas his 'cniK* to I’o’sglot, and 
conceds his sc ng anfc in the tutor a 
private room IVls-gbitis thought to Iks 
a libertine, but the truth comes out, and 
all parties arc reconciled — J I’oi.dc, he 
Tyiy-joT 

J us'lau (JacJ), the loser of Luemdt, 
nrd u a \crj arortii^ soung fellow,’ of 
good character and famils As jurtict 
lloodcocl w"« averse to the rnarri igc, 
.Tael mlmdnced Imntelf ns a muptc- 
irastcr and sir llillimn Miadow*<, who 
ret agnized him, persuaded the justice to 
c&n'cni to the mn rna.,c of the soung 
co ipK Thu lie was the more reads to 
do ns his swter Deborah “aid pcrolnds he 
■“sheMd notdo It. Is Hicl crdntf, iore 
tn a ViUaje 

Euthnna'Sia, an ta«s, happs death 
Tlie word occurs in the Bn iu'k/. and 
' llsron lias ti poem so entitled ] uOia- 
nasia gcneralls means a harbour of real 
and peace after the storm*- of lift “ lus cm 
portuni , fpcj et fortuna \tdcte," i e “1 
base found jus ] ullmuwn, farewell to 
the bank of life ” (Grid , im tl, motes, 
''nlnj.pi death ') ' 

t W lK 0 rtf H a rr x\ <3*il t<y )>- rvl I in 

ettUuj jJa - tail 1 I jj i*,«i It to 

V* ton oyrvnt at Ui* rictinn. — Mft OJrUnt. 


; nADNT 

Abnrttmtaai tbr Ejtlnttvts et » Jj' > J 
raft jln-i fc(ti 1 J t— t'n )- CrlL. Af. It ' Hue 
(T*w rr'rfrt! 

E'vn, dnuttbfcr of Tore, ml of the Oak 
She is bdrnilicd to 1 iripibard Das — 
S.r Vi Srott, hur ifaul el I’ertn (time, 
IK nrj IV) 

Evnd'no C> '•'>> }, ' ife of KapWm 
(f. ) She tnress imt-spU on the fun- r il 

pile of her husband, and sens com n ed 
with bun 

7 r. f;r (0 < '), «ntt- of Melnnf us 
Amintnr was rom|'eIkd bs the king to 
niarrs her, al'hmigh le n-s betrothed to 
A pa<ia (the 1 Timid ’ s In «e dcVli f< (v\t 
the tragical event of the drama) > — lxatt 
liiont and Fletebtr, Jlc Jfa its Trtif, fy 
(1G10) 

T5«- rse! lifts la A<1 Is t}*r’t IwiWVI 

* hiiifr tr \ J c r T i—l U *■ s 

1 \ - i ~ rrw! i f ri tf 'f v ‘ H k Ur i» 
r r { wi t Ml f i.«^r h* r< J **sJ J jput C. 

— J». iVxi-ve'rx. ) ft u\ t trrx wry t 

/ r^fir or thi stu , n draw a bs 
< <hcil(lP. , t)) 1 1 dus ‘ic»,tht clj.c' , nm»i“k r 
of Naj V«, 1 rad* n cons, lines to innrdcr 
the J m t mid jo m the cror ti , In< i nat 
t tumblm r -b'oe! h the umnjuis of Co- 
lumn, a huh minded nobhunn, suio 
camut be corruj b d 1“ie i*ler of 
tl s. inarjun is Isndnu(d "H, piutit.d 
to % Kuitio kt.dosboi* pibnuc m lo 
rrl Lob ana to miirdir 1 tcrnUu ami the 
Vine, rmd tin i to dilauch 1 sr,d n 
V\ ith this in sun, he jwrfuadf' \ lnli'io 
that 1 sadnC t“ the 1 nc# (few > , 
nnd tint she marric' him tut re’s n< a 
tluim eloal , but he adds “ N( ver i lit if, 
it svill make atmr fortimt " 'thr priutl 
Neapolitan is di«, n-ted, nnd fhtu,H etf 
I vadne as n \ipcr iltr brother is 
indignant, clnlknges the trotli-ph^ht 
loser to n duel, nnd \ icentio fall 
lidos ico now* irrita't s Colonna bj till- 
ing of the him s amour, nnd induces 
lnm to ins ife the hm** to a bniquet and 
then murder hint The king guts to 
the banquet, nnd J vadne ehowa him the 
Mntucs of the Colonnn fmntls, and 
amongst tluni one 6f her own father, 
who at the Inttk of Milan Ind wiseel 
the king e life b\ lua uv, t . 'flic 1 ui, is 
etrnck s ith rcnor-i, but at this monunt 
1 udos ico enters, and tlie king conceals 
Innmelf bdimd the nl i'uc tolntma t'Ui 
the traito- minider the deed t_ done, nml 
Iwdosico ordtrs Ins nistint am t, gibes 
him ns Ins dupe, and cadaim*., “N<n I 
mu f in* indeed 1 ” At this moment the 
king conics forward, ri]e,Ms Colowm, 
nnd erdi r* J udoa mo to be am *(00 The 
traitor draws lus m ord, anu LoIghiio 
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kills him Viccntao now enters, tells liow 
Ins car has been abused, and marries 
1 vndne 

Evan Dim of Loelnel, a Highland 
chief in the army of Montrose — Sir IV 
Scctt, Legend of 'Montrose (time, Charles 

EvonDlm M'Combicli, the foster- 
brother of M‘I\ or —Sir TV Scott, Warcr- 
Ly (time, George II ) 

E\ T andale (The Sujht lion TV Max- 
well, lord), m the royal army under the 
duke of Monmouth He is a suitor of 
1 ditli Bellenden, the granddaughter of 
lads Margaret Bellenden, of the Tower 
of Tillictudlcm — Sir TV Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 


Evan’der, the “good old king of 
S\ rncusc,” dethroned by Dionysius the 
lounger Eiandcr had dethroned the 
elder Dionysius “and sent him for vile 
subsistence] a wandering sophist through 
the realms of Greece " He was the 


father of Euphrasia, and was kept m a 
dungeon on the top of a rock, w here he 
would hare been staned to death, if 
1 uphrusia had not nourished him with 
“ the milk designed for her own babe ” 
When Svracuse was taken by Tnnoleon, 
Diomsius by accident came upon Ei un- 
der, and would hare killed him, but 
1 uphrasia rushed forward and stabbed 


the ti rant to the heart — A Murphy , The 
Otccian Daughter (1772) (See Errors 
oi Authors, “ Dionysius,” p 304 ) 


Mr TIenUcy May C 379G took leave of the stage in tie 
character of Evander C Bussell, representative 
Actorr -J5G. 


length, grown old in this hopeless search, 
shonent to Pennsihania and became a 
sister of merer lhe plague broke ont 
in the cits, and ns she visited the alms- 
house she saw an old man smitten down 
with the pestilence It was Gabriel 
He tried to whisper her name, hut death 
closed his lips He was buried, and 
Evangeline lies beside him in the grave 

(Longfellow’s rvangehna (1849) has 
many points of close similitude with 
Campbell s tale of Gertrude of Wyoming, 
1800 ) 

Evans (Sir JTugh), a pedantic Welsh 
parson and schoolmaster of cxtraordmnry 
simphcity and natne shrewdness — 
Shakespeare, The Men y TVies of Wind- 
sor (1G01) 

Tho reader may cry out with honest elr Hush Fran* 

I like not when n oonnn has n great pea rd — Macaulay 

Henderson snys J hfiro cen John Edwin in sir 
Hugh E\ins, when preparing for the duel keep the houte 
In nn ecstasy of merriment for many mlnutra together 
without speaking a word (KW-l/DO) 

Dtans (William), the giant porter of 
Charles I He carried sir Gcoffrca Hud- 
son about m Ins pocket Evans w as 
eight feet in height, and Hudson only 
eighteen inches Fuller mentions this 
giant amongst Ins Worthies — Sir W 
Scott, Peierd of the Peak (time, Charles 

Evan’the (3 syl ), sister of Sora'no, 
the wicked instrument of Frederick duke 
of Naples, and the chaste wife of Valcno 
The duke tried to seduce her, but failing 
in this scandalous attempt, offered to 
give her to any one “for a month,” at 
the end of which time the libertine was 


Evangelic Doctor (The), John 
Mxchffc, “the Morning Star of the Re- 
formation ” (1324-1384) 

Evangeline, the heroine and title 
f.f a rale in hexameter \crsc b\ Long- 
lellow, in two parts Evangeline was the 
daughter of Benedict Belief on tame, the 
richcstfnrmcrof Acndm(uow Nova Scotia) 
At the age of 17 she was legally betrothed 
by the notary-public to Gabriel son of 
Basil the blacksmith, but next day all 
tho colonx was exiled ha the order of 
George II , and their houses, cattle, and 
lands were confiscated GaGricl and 
I \ angchne were parted, and now began 
the troubles of her life She wandered 
from place <-o place to find her betrothed 
Basil had settled at Louisiana, but when 
Eanngebnc reached the place Gabriel had 
lust left, she then went to the prairie 0 , to 
Mirhigan, and so on, but at ei era place 
D'C was j ist too late to catch him At 


to suffer death No one aaould accept 
the offer, and ultimately Evantho aias 
restored to her husband — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, A Wife for a Month (1G24) 

Eve (1 sy! ) or Hnvali, tho “mother 
of all liaing” (Gen m 20) Before the 
expulsion from paradise her name was 
Islinli, because she was taken out of tsh, 
i e “man” (Gen n 23) 

Ere was of roeh gigantic stature that when slip Laid hrr 
head on one hill near Mecca, her knees r^ted on two 
other hills In the plain about two gun shots n winder 
Adam was ns tall os a palm tree — Moncony J oyage 1 
272 etc. 

Ev'ell'na (4 syl ), the heroine of a 
noiel so called In Miss Bumey (after- 
wards Mde D’Arhlay) Evelina marries 
lord On ilk (1778) 

Evelyn (Alficd), the secretary end 
relative of sir John Vcsey He 'mads 
sir Jahu’s speeches, w rote hia pamphlets, 
got together Ins facts, mended his pens, 
and rccencd no salary Evelyn loted 
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Clin Douglas, a dependent of ladv Ennk- 
1m s, but she ■was poor also, and declined 
to mam him Scarcelv had she refused 
him, ivhtn he was left an immense fortune 
and proposed to Georgina Yecev IVlmt 
little heart Georgina had was given to 
sirTredenck Blonnt, but the great fortune 
of Iielvn made her waver, houeicr, 
be-ng told that Evelvn’s propcrti was in- 
secure, she warned Tredenck, and left 
Evelyn free to mnm Clara — Lord L 
Bulifcr La tton, Money (1310) 

Evelyn (Sir Gcorqc), a man of for- 
tune, fatmli , and character, in loi e with 
Dorrdlon, whom he marnes — Mrs Tnch- 
bald, 117 ces as- they Were and Maids as 
they Arc (1795) 

Even Numbers are reckoned un- 
lucks 

TJio aw cried twice tills enrn rir Li no 
jrootl number — «£. S. The Honest lawyer fiGIG) 

Arson,; tfe Clilnrio hertrrn b f>J t end earth cron 
Ttt» numbers 13 5 7 1) Wonj to or beaten but 
1, C. » 10 bdODS to yin or earth.— Per Mr Kilkin 

*»* Shakespeare sais “there is di\ miti 
m odd numbers ” (Merry Wires of Wind- 
sor, net l ec 1, 159G) 

Everard (Colonel MarlJiam), of the 
Commonwealth parti 
Master Lecrard, the colonel's father — 
•-ir \\ Scott, Wood-loch (time, Common- 
wealth) 

Ey’erett (Mad r), a hired witness of 
the ‘Popish Plot iurW Scott, Pcrcnl 
oj the l eaf- (time, Charles II ) 

Every Man m Hie Humour, a 
comcd\ by Ben Jonson (1598) The 
original plai was altered b\ Dai id 
Garnck The persons to whom the title 

T» i i 1 » dr 5 ma , n PPb arc “captain 
Bobadi), whose humour is bragging of 
jjj 5 brate deeds and miZifan couru,c — 
llc > 3 thrnshed ns a coward' by Dow n- 
ryat, Kitoli,” whose humour is jea- 
, of k’s wife— he is befooled and 
cured by a, trick plaied on him hi Ilrain- 

i V n 0r u V , Stc l? llcn >” whose humour is 
i erdant stupiditi -he is plavcd on hi 

Tl;™' “Kao well,” whose humour 
is suspicion of his son Edward, which 
turns out to be all moonshine, “Dame 
KUcly, whose humour is jealousy of her 
husband, but she (like her husband) is 
cured by a tnck flensed bv B rainworm 
Lierr man m lus humour is liable to he 
„T? jicrebj, for hlB humour is the 
Achilles’ bed” of his character 

Every Man out of His Hu- 
mour, a comedy by Ben Jonson (! /ft) 


Every One lias His Eault, n 
coined! by Mrs Jnclibald (179-5) By 
the fault of rigid pndc, lord Norland 
discarded Ins daughter, lady Lleanor, 
because she married agaipst his consent 
Bi the fnnlt of gallnntry and defect of dno 
courtesy to his wife, sir Robert Ramble 
droic lnd\ Ramble into a dnorce Bi 
the fnnlt of irresolution, “Shall I nmrn or 
shall I noti”’ Solus remained a miserable 
bicbelor, pining for a wife and domestic 
joi s Bv the fault of deficient spirit and 
manlines'!, Mr Placid was a hen-pcclcd 
husband By the fault of marrving with- 
out the consent of lus wife s friends, Mr 
Irwin was reduced to poierty and even 
crime ITarmoni healed the^e faults 
lord Aorland recened his daughter into 
fa\ our , sir Robert Ramble toot back his 
wife, Solus mniTied Miss Spinster, Sir 
Placid assumed the rights Of the head 
of the family , and Mr Irwin, being 
accepted as the son-m-lav of lord Nor- 
land, was raised from indigence to do- 
mestic comfort 

Evil May-Day, May 1, 1517, wnen 
the apprentices committed great c\ces c c' ) , 
especial h against foreigners, and the 
constable of the Tower discharged his 
cannons on the populace The tumult 
began in Chcapsidc (time, Henri Till ) 

Eviot, page to sir John Rnmoray 
(master of the horse to prince Robert 
of Scotland) —Sir W Scott, lair Maid 
of Perth (tune, llcnn IT ) 

Evir- Allen, the white-armed daugh- 
ter of Branno an Irishman “A thousand 
heroes sought the maid , she refused her 
love to a thousand Hie sons of the 
sword were despised, for graceful in her 
eies was Osmn ” This Lnr-Allcn was 
the mother of Oscar, I ingnl’s grandson , 
but she was not nine when hingal went 
to Ireland to assist Cormac against tnc 
minding Norsemen, winch forms the 
subject of the poem called fmnaL in six 
books — Osstan, 1 myal, n 

Ew am (S,r), son of king Trtence 
and Morgan le Taj (Arthur’s lialf-<ustcr) 

— Sir 1 Malorv, Jh story of Pnnco 
Arthur, i 72 (1170) 1 

Ewan of Engglancls, n horsc- 
Boldicr in the nnny of Montrose —Sir W . 
Scott, Bob hoy (time, George I ) 

Ewarfc (Manly, tc Anthony), cap- 
tain of the smuggler’s bn"’ Sir w 

Scott, Jlcdqauntlct (time, George 111 ) 

ExcalTbur, king Arthurs famous 
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s ■words Tlicre scorns to ln\ e been tw o of 
his swords so culled One w as the sword 
slicntbed in stone, winch no one could 
draw thence, saie he who was to be king 
of the land Abo\ c 200 knights tried to 
release it, but filled, Arthur alone could 
draw it with ease, and thus pmed his 
right of succession (pt i 3) In 
ch 7 this sword is called Excnlibur, and 
is Enid to have been so bright “that it 
ga\c light like thirty torches ” After his 
light with rcllmorc, the king said to 
Meihn ho had no sword, and Merlin took 
linn to a lake, and Arthur saw an arm 
“ clothed m white sannte, that held a fair 
sword in the hand ” Prescntlj the Lid's 
of the Lake appeared, and Arthur hogged 
tlint he might base the sword, and the 
lad; told him to go and fetch it NYb.cn 
he came to it he took it, “ and the arm 
and hand went under the water again ’’ 
Tins is the sw ord gencrallj called Excali- 
btir NVlion about to die, king Arthur 
sent an attendant to cast the sword back 
again into the lake, and again the hand 
“clothed m white samite" appeared, 
caught it, and disappeared (ch 23) • — Sir 
T Malory , Ihsto) y of Pi mcc Arthur. 
i 3, 23 (1170; 

T. Inn < -*1 1 T? -I 


Lxcalibar's Sheath. “ Sir,” said Mer- 
lin, “look that sc keep well the scabbard 
of Excnlibur, for so shall lose no blood 
fts long as je base the'’ scabbard upon 
s on, though s e has e nes cr so man; 
ssounds ’’—-Sir T Malors, History of 
Pi mcc At thur , i 30 (14 70) 

Executioner (No) When Francis 
siscount d’Asprcmont, gosemor of Ba- 
yonne, was commanded bj Charles IX of 
France to massacre the huguenots, he 
replied, “ Sire, there are many under mv 
gosernment devoted to your majesty, but 
not a single executioner ” 

Exhausted "Worlds Dr 

Johnson, in the prologue spoken b) 
Garrick at the opening of Drurj Lane, in 
17 17, caj s of Shakespeare 

Each change of many-coloured life ho drew 
- Exhausted worlds and then Imagined new 

Extermmatoi (The), Montbars, 
chief of a set of filibusters m the scs cn- 
teentli century He was a native of 
■ v Languedoc^ and conccised an intense 
natred n b amst tlie Spaniards on reading 
their cnnltics in the New NN orld 
mg at Has re, m 1067, Montbars 


attacked the Sparitarda iu the Anldles 
and m Honduras, took from them I era 
Cruz and CarthagCnn, and slew thenl 
most mercilessly whercscr he encoun- 
tered them (1013-1707) 

Extra (That's) That’s Exit a. as 
the woman jsaicl when ski, saw Act ton 
(a Devonshire saying), that is, “I thought 
m> work was done, but tlicre are more 
last words " “The office closes at four 
(but that’s only Kcrton), there is much 
ssork still to do before the das ’s ssork is 
done (or before we reach Ixtra) " 
“Extra" is a popular pronunciation of 
Exeter, and “Kcrton” is Cicditon The 
woman was ssalking to Exeter for the 
first time, and sshen she reached the_ 
grand old church of Kcrton or Crediton," 
supposed it to he Exeter Cathedral 
“ llint's Exeter Cathedral,” she said, 
“nnd the end of mj journey ” But it 
was onls Kcrton Church, and she had 
still eight more miles to walk before she 
got to Exeter 

Eye Tonblc as the eye of Vathcl 
One of the ejes of this caliph ssns sc 
terrible m anger that those died who 
sentured to look thereon, nnd had he 
non svnv to his ss rath, he svould base 
epopulatcd Ins whole dominion — IN 
Bcckford, Vathcl (1781) 

Eye-bright or Euphm'sia (“yoy- 
qiumj") So called from its reputed pow cr 
in restoring impaired usion 

[7V«j hermit' 1 fumitorr gets nnd cyo-brlght for the eve, 
bnj ton Polyolbwitj xill (lblJ) 

Eye of the Baltic (The), Gottland 
or Gothland, an island in the Baltic 

Eye of G-reece (The), Alliens 

Athens, the c>e of Greece mother of nrts 
And eloquence nntiro to famous nits 

MUton 

%* Sometimes Sparta is called “ Hie 
Ea c of Greece ” also 

Eyes (Grey) NVith die Arabs, grey 
ei cs are si noni mous w ith sin and enmity 
Hence m the Koran, xx , we read “ On 
that day the trumpet shall be sounded, 
mid we will gather the wicked together, 
c\ en those hnving grej eyes ” A1 Beidnw i 
explains this as referring to the Greeks, 
whom the Arabs detest, and he calls 
“red whiskers and grey ejes” an idio- 
matic phrase for “a foe ” 

Eyed (One-) people The Arimns- 
pinns of Sc; thia were a onc-e; cd people 

1 lie C\ clops were giants with onI\ one 
eye, nnd that in the middle of (he fore- 
head 
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Tartar®, m Basque legends, was a one- 
e\ed giant Sindbad the sailor, m ins 
third i ovage, was cast on an island in- 
habited bv one-eyed giants 

Eyre (Jaw), a governess , who stoutly 
ropes with .adverse circumstances, and 
ultimate!} marries a used-np man of 
fortune, in whom the germs of good 
feeling and sound sense were onh ex- 
hausted and not destroa od — Charlotte 
Bronte, Jane Eyre (1847) 

Ea'zelm (Sir), the gentleman who 
recognizes Lara at the table of lord Otho, 
and charges him with being Conrad the 
corsair A duel ensues, and Ezzclm is 
net er heard of more A serf used to sa> 
that he saw a huntsman ono evening 
cast ft dead bodv into the river which 
dmded the lands of Otho and Lara, and 
thftt there was a star of knighthood on 
the breast of the corpse —Byron, Lara 
(1814; 1 


F. 


F’s ( The Tin cc) Fixed tenure, Fn 
rent, Free sale —Irish Land Leagi 
(1880-81) fo 

.Faa (0 ah nd), nephew of Me 
Mcrnlies One of the huntsmen i 
Liddesdale — -Sir \\ Scott, Guy Mannci 
try (time, George II ) 

Fab'xla, a king deaoted to the cliast 
One day he encountered a wild boar, an 
commanded those i ho rode with him nc 
to interfere, hut the boar overthrew hit 
and gored him to death —Chronica An 
tiqua de Espaila, 121 

Fa'bius (The American), Georg 
Washington (1782-1799) b 

Mnnt 't US < ' TI ‘ e r rcnch )> Anne due d 
(m!?m?) Ch graQd - C0DStab!c «* Trane 

Fabncius [Fa 6mA' c ms], an 
— ’ lto , Cmcinuatus and Cunu 

cried the Greek if! T”' 
turn the sun from its hopc 1 

o ilia poetrj \\ »ig ^ crboE 


fustian, and Ins prose a maze of far- 
fetched expressions and perplexed 
phrases 

If not Intelligible " said Fabrldns so much tlio 
better Tbe nafural and rirople won t do for sonnet* 
odes and ibo nbllmc Ilia merit of these I their 
obscurity and it Is quite rnffeient if the author himself 
thinks lie understands them Thera ire five or tit 
of vs who bare undertaken to Introduce it thorough 
change nnd wo will do so In spite of TojvB ds \egn 
Cervantes, and all tbo fine gcnlibcs who cariJ at as.”— . 
Lesngr Gil film v 12(172i) 

Fabnt'io, a mem soldier, the fnend 
of captain Jac'omo the woman-hater — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Captain 
(1613) 


Face (1 si/l ), alias “Jerema," house- 
sera ant of Loaewit During the absence 
of his master, Face leagues with Subtle 
(the alchemist) and Dol Common to turn 
a penna bv alchemy, fortune-tolling, and 
magic Subtle (ft beggar who knew 
something about alchema) was discovered 
b\ Face ncarP\ c Comer Assuming the 
philosopher’s garb and wand, he called 
himself “doctor Face, arrogating the 
title of “ captain,” touted for dupes , 
while Dol Common kept the house, and 
aided the other two in their general 
scheme of deception On the unexpected 
return of Love wit, the whole thing blew 
up, but Face was forguen, and continued 
in his place as house-servant — Ben 
Jonson, The Alchemist (1G10) 

Face Index of the Mind 

Fair onUw face [Ooe] wrote the l-idcr of Iho mini 
1 bluets licteber The Purple Wand v (umj 

Facto'tum (Johannes), one cmplovcd 
to do all sorts of work for another , one 
in whom another confides for all the odds 
and ends of ins household management or 
business 

[U " l * K olate Johannts Factotum etleut In lilrown 
conceit.— Crccne Groat’t uorth of |) it {l^j-.j ' rn 

Saddle (William), n “fellow made 
up of knavery and noise, with scandal for 
w it and impudence for rail) era He w as 

so need} that the verv deni might btue 
" s “ 

a cosUtutpd to slimier 

rr thou imet any to 

U.eu. a-iu^ii at thee anil ai’llwraricll^ir S r V lh 

Fa'dha 

cuirass 


(-df), Mahomet’s silier 


cliamterlam of’ 

Ue criticizes the tales told to Lalla Rookt, 
hy 8 3 oun S p° 0i Ter waj to Delhi, aud 
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great was his mortification to lind that the 
poet was the voting Lmg his master 

Fadhdetn wm a Jad^e of everything. from the peDcIHIn* 
of a Clmsrei 5 eyelid* lo the deupeat quotiorj of sdccco 
and literature from the mixture of a corLerre of rce« 
laves to the composition or an epic poem.—!. Moore 
laUa £ooV% (18 17) 

Fadladxn'ida, wife of king Chronon- 
liotonthologos Wlnle the king is alive 
she falls in love with the captive king of 
the Antip'odes, and at the death of the 
king, when two suitors arise, she says, 
“ W ell, gentlemen, to make matters easv, 
I’ll take vou both ” — II Cnrev, Chronon- 
hotonthologos (a burlesque) 

Faery Queen, a metncalromance, m 
six books, of twelve cantos each, bj 
Edmund Spenser ( incomplete ) 

Book I The Red Cross KrrcciiT, 
the spirit of Christianity, or the v ictory of 
hobness ov er sm (15*10) 

II The Legend oe Sip Guton, the 
golden mean (1590) 

III The Legend or Bpiiom vrtis, 
chaste love Bntomartis is Diana or 
queen Elizabeth (1590) 

IT Cuihll vnd Tiivmond ,fdddy 
( 1 59G) 

’l The Legend os Sih Vi 'teg w, 
justice (159G) 

VI 'Ihe Legend oe Sip Cveidore, 
courtesy (15%) 

%* Sometimes bk vh called Muta- 
bility, is added , butonlj fragments of this 
book exist 

Pafnis, tbe dragon with which Sigurd 
fights — Sigurd the JIoi ny (a German 
romance based on a Norse legend) 

Pag, the lung servant of captain 
Absolute He “wears lus masters wit, 
as he does his lace, at second hand ’ — 
Skendan, The Rivals (1775) 

Paggot (Nicholas), clerk to Matthew 
Foxlcv, tlie magistrate who examined 
Darsie Latimer (i t sir Arthur Dame 
Rcdgauntlet) after lie had been attacked 
bv rioters —Sir W Scott, Jtcdgauntlet 
(time, George III ) 

Paggots andPaggots (It y a fagots 
ct fagots), all things of the samesortnrenot 
equal in quahtv In Molrbre s Le Mcdc- 
cm Ifalgrd Lui, Sganarclle wants to show 
that his faggots are better than those of 
other persons, and cne3 out “Ay 1 but 
those faggots are not equal to mine ” 

Hep ml rac£ri«nr» qaeje raU le-prerrtler hocuna da 
moutlc pour fnlre da facoj Je n y £pnrgne accuue 
e les £u_ d one ta^ou quU nra rien & dire. 

II r a la-ots et fagots — Act L Q 

Pagan, au old Jewj who cmplovs a 


gangof thieves, chiefly bov s These hors 
he teaches to pick pockets and pilfer 
adroitly Fngui assumes a most suave 
and fawning manner, but is malicious, 
grasping,andfullofcrueltv — C Dickens, 
Oliver Twist (1837) 

Famall, cousin b\ marriage to sir 
Wilful V ltwould He mamed a vounp, 
wealthy, and handsome widow, but the 
tw o were cat and dog to each other The 
great aim of Famall was to get into his 
possession the estates of his wife (settled 
on herself “ in trust to Edward Mirabell "), 
but in this he failed In outward sem- 
blance, Tainall was plausible enough, 
but he was a goodly apple rotten at the 
core, false to his friends, faithless to 
lus wife, ov erreaehmg, and deceitful 

Mrs Famall Her first bnsband was 
Languish, son of Jadv Wishfort Her 
second husband she both despised and 
detested — W Congreve, The Way or the 
World (1700) 

Thomas Daria ri7I&-l"E31 after a fflenee or fifteen 
years j-er'ormed tbe part of w F~!naU ** 31 is expression 

was Gttmck a with aU Its fire quciichoL —Boaden. 

FaxnasoTig, daughter of Craca s 
king (the Shetland Isles) When Fmgal 
was quite a voung man, she fled to him 
for protection against Sora, but seared} 
had he promised to take up her cause, 
when Sora landed, drew the bow, and she 
fell Fingal said to Sora, “ Unerring is 
thv hand, O Sora, but feeble was the 
foe ” He then attacked the invader, and 
Sora fell — Ossian, Fingal, ui 

Paint Heart never Won Pair 
Lady, a line in a ballad written to tbe 
“ Berkshire Lady," a Miss Frances Ken- 
drick, daughter of sir William Kendrick, 
second baronet Sir William’s father was 
created baronet by Charles II The wooer 
was a Mr Child, son of a brewer at 
Abingdon, to whom the lady sent a chal- 
lenge 

Having read this strange reb Jon, 

He was in a confirm Ho a 
But, ftdridngTrith a friend 
He permdes hire to at end 
Be of coorege .red maVe ready 
Faint heart never won fair Lady " 

Quarterly fieri ci r cvL 2C3-&15. 

Famt Heart never Won Fair Lady, 
name of a petit conufdie brought out by 
Mde. Yestns at the Olympic Mdc 
Yestns herself performed the part of the 
“ fair lady ” 

Pair Penitent (The), a tragedy by 
Rowe (1703) Calista was daughter of 
lord Sciol'to (3 syl ), and bnde of lord 
Al'tnmofit It was disfcbttrfcd on tlife 
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wedding dav Uni she Lad been seduced 
bs Lotln'no Tins led to a duel between 
the bridegroom nnd the libertine, w which 
botbanci was hilled , ft street not ensued, 
in which Sciolto rcccucd his death- 
wound , nnd Cnlistfl, “the lair penitent, ’ 
i, tabbed herself This dramn is n mere 
rtchaulfi of Jlassmgera laln.1 Jhxr'j 

»„*'For lair .Vuitfsand liw - 1 see 

the proper name or titular name 

Fairbrothei (Mr }, conn'd of I fFic 
Beans nt the trial — Sir Vi Scott, Iharl 
of Mtdloih an (tune, George II } 

Fairfax ( Thomn- lord), father of 
the duchess of Buckingham — Sir M 
Scott, Paznl of t-e Ikal (time, Charles 

II ) 

Fairfield, the miller, nnd father of 
Tally “the mmd of the null " tn 
honest, straightfnrw ard nnn, grateful 
nnd modest. — liu-hcmtuff, The Jfnid c >/ 
ihf JM <lCt7) 

Foirford (J fr Akxcvxlcr or Sv «- 
den), a Inner 

•Ulan hnrford, n aoung ham-tir, vn 
of fcaundcr-, and n fnend of llan-tc 
l.atmur He marrif 1 dins Hedganntht, 
sister of sir Arthur Dame I’edgnintkt, 
called “Dame LnGtncr " 

Tcttr rairford, Allan s cou'in — 8, r \\ 
Scott, Jl d jmml Id (time, George III ) 
Fnirlejgh (Pranf), the p'oiidon\m 
of 1' L bmedlei, editor of Sharpe s 
London MagasmC (1858, 18/0) Jl nns 
in this magazine that Srmdke s two 
noiels, drank Pw U i fh and Isxis Arun - 
<fj, were fir-t published 

Fairlimb, swter of Ilitclns, mid 
daughter of Itulcnnw the ape, in (he 
heart-epic called Il> <jn ard tin. lux ( l Pis) 

Fair'scnevo (I ttj ), clcrl of "Mr 
Tames Mtddkbiirgb, n magistrate of 
IjU ilmrgh — s-ir \\ ’Scott, Ik i rt oj Mid- 
lothian (time, utorge II ) 

Fairserviee (Vi ), n magistrates 
ckrl —Sir \V Scott, //cm t oj lb I- 
lolhvjn (time, George II ) 

hurt) tire (Awlrur), tbo humorous 
Scotch gardener of sir Hildebrand O- 
baldiitone, of Osbaldirtow Hnll —Sir 
W Scott, ll<?j Jtoy (tunc, George I ) 

O rrtf ostn- vUl/ o huno-jr »i p«u’ \r In lw ws, m ft* 
lun-aenof AmUt* J olrserri t— ionrfon juht-mjn. 

Fairstar (Pram-css), daughter of 
tuecn Itloa'dma (who find nt ono birth 
two bOjS nnd n girl, nil "with stars 
bn their foreheads, and n thnui of g ,’d 
about their necks”) On thee me elnj, 


Dlondma’s sister Itrunelln (wife of the 
1 mg’s brother) hnd a son, afterwards 
cal led Clie r\ Die quecn-mothcr, w iDung 
to destroa these four dnldren, ordered 
bcm'tisn to strangle Uiun, but Vcintma 
«cnt them ulrift in a bon', nnd told the 
queen-mother the) wire gone It so 
happened that the boat was seen b\ n 
corsair, who brought the children to his 
wife Cork m a to bring up Die corsair 
soon grew immciwcla ndi, because can n 
time the hmr of tlm-o children was 
combi d, jewels fell from their he ids 
When grown tin, the'C castnwnm went 
to the land of tlicir local fatlur and lm 
bm'hcr, but Clan w v- for a while uu- 
plond m getting for lmr-tar (11 Tic 
(Into 1 1 tralcr , which hnd the gift of 
imparting bc.nnt\ , (1) lh sin fin/ if]’) Ir, 
which had the gift of imparting in', 
nml (I) lhc rfuen InJ, which could 
ret cal ill sccrcU lb tins bird the eton 
of their birth wits nuuL Inown, n id 
I air'tar named her co i-inf Ian — Com- 
t.'c D'Aiinoj, {airy Inks (‘ I’rinc^s 
1 air tar,' lO_\l 

*,* Ibis tile is borrow'd from the 
fain tales of Strn| aruh, the Milanuc 
(1./VJ) 

Faithful, n conii>a>imn i f Clm tnn 
tn lus wall to tin Cdestnl Cus HoVli 
were sored nt \ nuit\ 1 mr, n id 1 mthful, 
bung burnt todrath, was takinto her ten 
in n chnrmt of fire — Human, I'd ,i im s 
J’rcr/rcS*, I (1G78) 

Jiiithtul ( Jrtro'i ), the title nrd hero of n 
fua tak, b\ Cnp'nm Mnrrvat (183 r i) 

Pulhjul (1 il’cr cf (hr), Abr-1 am 
— Lorn u , Gal m 0-0 

Faithful Shepherdess (/>«), a 
ni'toml d rnm a b\ lohn 1 kichcr (IblO) 
Die “ f ntliful s)ie[ilicrd< «” is tair’in, 
a hose lo\er was dead I mthful to hn 
mcnion, Conn retir'd from the buss 
world crnpMmg her time m wn'ls of 
bumamtx, Mich ns healing thcHel , c\or- 
ucing the bewitched, nnd comforting the 
afllictul 

(A pirt of Milton’h Comns a« almost a 
icrbd transcript of this piston!,) 

Fflkai (Mill), Mnhonut’s rclmttar 

Fakouham G-host (lie) An old 
womnn, walking to lnlcrdiam, had to 
cross the churchyard after nicht-fnll. 
She heard n pliort, quick step behind, nr,i 
lool mg round saw what Die fancied to 
be n four-footed monitor Oh she ran, 
faster nml fakr, and on came the patter 
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mg footfalls I chind She guinod the 
e’turchvnrd gate and pushed it open, but, 
ah' “the monster' ako passed throngh 
Tverv moment she ejected it would 
leap upon hex back bhc readied her 
cottage door and fainted Out came her 
husband with a lantern, =a\r the “ sprite," 
which uas no other than the foal of a 
donl c\ that had straved into the park 
and fo'lowed the ancient dame to her 
cottage door 

Atrl nonj a Lturft trent t!.roujh the tale 
Acd feme ccnvtolon too 
£.ieb IbouJi nae other pohlin tale 
- Perhsp* Jc-» ju inie. 

r ICootnSeM The /‘cJmVm Ghent (a fcicU. 

Fakreddin’s Valley Over the 
several portals of bronze were these m- 
scnpt.ons (1) Tur Asa i um or Fiiy 
ci ms , (2) Tur lnA\EUEr s IIefice , 
(3) Tin- DtrosiToi a or the brciifs 

OF VIA, THE 11 Ol ED 

Falcon IVm Morns tells us that 
w ho=o watched a certain falcon for sev on 
dns and seven nights without sleeping, 
should have Ins first wish granted In a 
f«v A certain king accomplished the 
wntdnng, and w I'hed to bnv c the fnv s 
love, flis wish was granted, but it 
orov cd his rum — The Larthly Paradise 

Juh ' ) 

Falconer (Jfr ), laird of Balma- 
whapple, a friend of the old baron of 
Bndwnrdinc — Sir IV Scott, IlnrcrAy 
(time, George II ) 

Jalconcr (Jfiyor), brother of ladv 
llolhwell — Sit II Scott, Aunt Margaret s 
Mirror (time, 11 illiam 111 ) 

ta’concr (Ddnrand), the nmndt plume of 
Fdimnd 0 Ilourkc, author of Lxtrurcs 
or Men oj the Day (a comcdv , 1So9) 

Faler’num or Futr\ts Aget a 
district m the north of Camp'inia, extend- 
ing from the Massic Hills to the river 
Vultur'nus (in Itnlv ) This dNtrict was 
noted for it3 nines, called “Mn=-ic” or 
“ I akmian," the best of which was 
“ raustiSnum " 

Jhrn with water £1 the r^cl-er 
Wreathed ahoc with classic LbJes 
V c tr Falerrlan ih-ew a richer 
LI5M upon LutfJlni taMea 

LongfiHow 5on; 

Falis'ro (Manno), the doge of 
Venice, an oldman who mamed a voung 
w ife named Angioli'na (3 syl ) At a 
banquet, Michel Steno, a voung patncian, 
gro*slv insulted some of the ladies and 
was bj the order of the doge, turned out 
of the house In revenge, Steno pla- 
carded the doge’s chair with some scurn- 


Iou« verges upon the voung dogare=M, 
I and habero referred the matter to “the 
j 1 ortj " The council sentenced Steno to 
! two months’ imprisonment, and the doge 
deemed this punishment so inadequate to 
the offence, that he looked npon it as a 
personal insult, and headed a conspiracv 
to ent off, root and branch, the whole 
Venetian nobility The project bein 0 
discovered, Taliero wns put to death 
(1355), at the age of 7G, and his picture 
removed from the gallerv of Jus brother 
doge3 — Bv ron, Marino I'ahcro 

Falkland, an aristocratic gentleman, 
of a noble, loving nature, but the vichm 
of false honour and morbid refinement of 
feeling Under great provocation, he 
wns goaded on to commit murder, bnt 
being tned was honourablv nequitted, and 
another person was executed for the 
enme Caleb 11 illiam=, a lad in Falk- 
land s service, accidcntallv became ac- 
quainted with these secret facts, hut, 
unable to live in the hou=c under the 
sirmcious cv cs of Falkland, he ran avvav 
halkland tracked him from place to place, 
like a blood-hound, and at length arnhded 
him for robberv The true statement 
now came out, and Falkland died of 
shatnc and a broken spirit — II Godwin, 
CM A H dhams (1791) (See Fallr- 
land ) 

*„* Tins tale has been dramatized bv 
G Colmnn, under the title of The Inn 
Chest , in which Falkland is called “bir 
I dward Mortimer,” and Caleb llilluns 
is called “ II ilford ’’ 

False One {The), a tragedy bv 
Beaumont and Jletcher (1G19) The 
subject is the amours of Julius Cau-ar and 
CleopatTa 

Falsetto (Signor), a man who fawns 
on Tazio in pro'pentv , and tnrns his back 
on him when fallen into disgrace — Dean 
Milman, Tdzio (IS15) 

FalstaiF (-Sir John), m The Merry 
TTTn,s of II in dsor, and in the two pans 
of JIcnry IV , bv Shakespeare. In 
Henry V , his death is described by Mrs 
Quicklv , hostess of an inn in Eastcbonp 
In the comedv, sir John is represented as 
making love to Mrs Page, who 1 fools 
him to the top of her bent ' In the 
histone plavs, he is represented as a 
soldier and a wit, the boon companion of 
“ Mnd-cap Hal" (the pnnee of IV-des) 

In both cn c cs, lie is a mountain of fat, 
sensual, mendacious, boastful, and fond of 
practical joker 
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In the king's army, “sir John ’ iuis 
captain, “ Pcto ” lieutenant, “ Pistol 
ancient [ensign], and “Bardolph” cor- 
poral 

C a I<Uls Cin- ”'<3uln« ‘Folrt-ilT roust hire been 
gloriou5 Since ~ * 
one JUdnxtl, 

'Lear but sir 

John Ilfindcrson n^z-uouj. 

(Robert 'William Elliston (1771-1831) 
was the best of all “Falstiffs ” His nas 
a ironderful combination of nit, humour, 
sensualitv, and plnlosoph} , but he nas 
alwa} s the gentleman ) 

Falstiir unlrollelal liilmlbble FilstifT how slroll 
I describe lheot Thou compound of «enfo and rico of 
sense which may be admired but not esteemed of vice 
which may be despised but hardly detested bahtnfl 
is n character loaded vvitli faults, and With those faults 
which naturally produce corfempt. Ho Is n thief nnd n 
glutton a coward and n boaster always ready to cheat 
the weak and prey upon the poor, to terrify the timorous 
nnd insult the defenceless At onco obsequious and mallg 
mnt, yet (lie man thus corrupt, thus despicable makes 
lita'clf necessary to the prince by perpetual gaiety and 
by Unfailing power of exciting laughter — Dr Johnson 

Famous “ I woke one morning and 
found injsclf famous ” So said Bjron, 
after tbe publication of cantos i and n 
of bis Chide Harold (1812) 

Fanciful (Lady), a min, conceited 
beaut}, who calls herself “nice, stnngch 
nice, "nnd says she uns formed “to make 
tbe whole creation unensj " She loics 
lleartfrcc, a railcr against woman, nnd 
nhen be proposes marriage to Belinda, a 
rival beauty, spreads n most impudent 
scandal, which, liowei cr, reflects onl} on 
herself Heartfrec, who at one time was 
partly m loi o w ith her, ga} s to her 

* Nature made you handsome gave you beauty to a 
miracle n shape without n fault, wit enough to make 
them relish but art has made jou become the pity of 
our rex and the Jest of your own There s not a feature 
In jour faco but jou hue found the way to teach it eomo 
affected convulsion lour feet, your bands your very 
finger-ends, are directed nercr to move without some 
ThHoidoas air and your language is ft suitable trumpet to 
draw peoples eyes upon themree Jiow" (act IL 1) — \nn 
brugh. The rrovoJed H ife (1CD7). 

Fan-Fan, alias Plielin O’Tug, “a 
lolly-pop maker, and manufacturer of 
maids of honour to the court ” This 
merry, shy, and blundering elf, concealed 
m a bear-skin, makes love to Christine, 
the faithful attendant on the countess 
Mane Phelm O’Tug su}s his mother 
11 ns too bashful ever to let lum know her, 
and his father always kept in the back- 
ground — E Stirling, The Prisoner of 
State (1847) 

Fang, a bullying, insolent magistrate, 
who would hale 6ent Oliver Twist to 
prison, on suspicion of theft, if Mr 
Brownlow had not interposed on the 


bo\ ’s behalf — C Dickens, Oliver 2\nst 
(1837) 

The original of this ill tempered bullying mirtstral* 
was Mr Lnlng of Hatton Garden removed from tho 
bench by the homo secretary —John Foster Life of 
flickem lib 4 

Fang and Snare, two sheriffs 
officers — Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV 
(1598) 

Fanny (Loud) So John lord llcr- 
\c} was usuall} called b> the wits of the 
time, m consequence of his effeminate 
habits His appearance was that of a 
“half w it, half fool, half mnn, half beau " 
He used rouge, drank ass’s milk, nnd took 
Scotch pills (1694-1743) 

Consult lord Fanny and confide In Curl I [puNUhcr). 
Byron Engllth Hard* nmf Scotch Ilcrlcvcrt (lSOti) 

ranny (Miss), } oungcr daughter of 
Mr Sterling, a rich City merchant She 
was clandestinel} married to Loiewcll 
“Gentle-looking, soft-speak ing, swoct- 
snnling, nnd aflable,” wanting “nothing 
but a crook in her hand and a lamb under 
her arm to be a perfect picture of inno- 
cence nnd simpliciti " Eier) one loied 
her, and ns her marriage was a secret, sir 
John Melul'and lord Ogleb} both pro- 
posed to her Her marriage with Loie- 
wcll being ultimatcl} mnde known, her 
dilemma was remoied — Colimn nnd 
Garrick, The Clandestine Marriage (17GG) 

Fan'teries (3 syl ), foot-soldiers, 
infantry 

Five other tnndw of English fnblerlcs 
G Gascoigne The Fruiter of \\ arre 1C2 {died 1557J 

Faquir', a religious nnchonte, whosa 
life is spent in the sci crest austerities nnd 
rr irtification 

R e diverted himself however especially with tho 
Cumins, fiquira and other enthujla..ta who bid tra- 
ined from tho heart of IndLa mid Iwlted on their way 
with the ernir -AY Bcckforfl, i athek (rfaQJ 

Farceur (The), Angelo Beolco, 'the 
Italian farcc-w ntcr Called Puzzante m 
Italian, from ruzzare, “ to play the fool ” 
(1502-1512) 

Farma'ta [Droia Ubebti], a noble 
Florentine, leader of the Ghibellme fac- 
tion, nnd dm cn from his country in 1250 
b} the Guelfes (1 syl ) Some ten } ears 
Later, b} the- md of Mmufroi of Naples, 
he beat the Guelfes* and took all the 
towns of Tuscan} and Florence Dante 
conversed with him in the cit} of Dis, 
nnd represents him ns King in a fieri 
tomb } et open, and not to be closed till 
the last judgment da} When the council 
agreed to rav.c Florence to the ground, 
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r-innnta opposed (lie meisuro, and raved 
(he cite DantO refers to tins 
I a' rnrinatfi hll hr era* 

Eomnrlmt up'lfu 1 erfat 

* In lint affair [I r, at J/enfarerf nrrr t\t r/rrr 
Artna) 

I *tool not tie*!/ 

But finely them i rtooO when hj con ent 
Of nil Florence luvi In the pr jml twen ro-fd — 

Tli one who oi>en!y fartado the dtrfrt " 

DmW t\fcm x. (]3^) 

like I arlmln from hi* flery tomb 

Longfellow Jkttttj 

Parm-houso (The) Mode!) and 
Jlcartwell, tiro gentlemen of fashion, 
conic into the conntrv and receive ho=pi- 
talilv from old I armor 1 reehold Here 
tlicv make loic to Ins daughter Aura and 
Ins niece I lori The girls, hung high- 
principled, convert the flirtation of the 
two guests into love, and Ileartvull 
marries the niece, lilnlc Model} proposes 
to A urn, who accepts him, provided lie 
Mill wait tno months and remain con- 
slant to her — John Philip Kemble 

Parraot George, George III , so 
called because he nns like a fanner in 
dress, manners, and tastes (1738-1820) 

Farmer’s Wife ( The), a musical 
drama bv C Dibdm (1780) ComfloMer, 
a benev olent, high-minded fanner, hav mg 
saved I mma Belton from the flames of a 
house on fire, married her, and thev heed 
together in love nnd pcaco till sir Charles 
Courllj took a fanev to Mrs ComfloMer, 
nnd abducted her She was soon tracked, 
nnd ns it was evident that she Mas no 
patticcps crimmii, she nns restored to her 
husband, and 6ir Charles gave lus sister 
o Mrs Cornflowers brother m marriage 
ns a peace oiTenng 


Parneso Pull (Tar nay' «], a colos- 
sal group of sculpture, attributed to 
Apollonius nnd launscus of Tralles, in 
Asia Minor The group represents Dirco 
hound bv /ctlius nnd Ampln'on to the 
homs of a hull, for ill-using her mother 
no, led 101 -red bj Binncln, in 151G, nnd 
bnluTimn, T'nrnc.jg palace, in Jtalv 
1 1 nustmnum ' 

in™ X lih iratT’cules [Aar naif re] , 
Urtalhrd nl«.Gl}kon 8 COpj Of the 
Lua^m,'u 1 c s, PPos (n Greek sculp- 
lonnder "the Great ) 
Palio'ro (Mannoi B leaning on his 
Venice, an old man who irl is , c 
twTl named Aijf noh'mi 
bnnr[uet, Michel Stono, a } om> man 0 £ t j 1(J 
grosslv insulted some of the ln,j, j nc _ 
■" as, bj the order of the doge, tu. ’ 
of the house In revenge, Stem nru j 
carded the doge's chair with some sc, p a _ 


sluonnhlc asseverations are, "Let me 
perish, if ' ” “ Mav fortune eter- 
nally frown on me, if !” “May I 
never hold four b} honours, if 
“Mav the first woman I meet strike me 
with a supercilious ejebrow, if 
nnd 60 on — \ Murphj, 2 he Way to 
Keep lhm (17G0) 

Fashion (Tom) or "Young Fashion, " 
v ounger brother of lord Foppington As 
Jus elder brotlicr did not behave well to 
brm, Tom resolved to outwit him, nnd to 
this end introduced himself to sir Tun- 
licllv Clumsv nnd his daughter, Miss 
llovden, ns lord Poppington, between 
whom nnd the 1 night n ncgotintion of 
nmrnnge hnd been carried on Bung 
established in the house, Tom married 
the heiress, nnd when the veritable lord 
appeared, lie wns treated as an imposlor 
lorn, however, explained his ruse, nnd ns 
his lordslnp treated the 1 night with great 
contempt nnd quitted the house, ft recon- 
ciliation was easilv effected — bhendan, 
A Trip to Scat horouyh (1777) 

Pnsluonablo Lovoi (The) LordAb 
bcrwlle, n voung man of 23 vears of age, 
promises mnrmgc to Lucinda Bndgcinore, 
the vailgnr, spiteful, purse-proud daughter 
of a I^indon merchant, liv mg in Pish Street 
Hill At the house of this merchant lord 
Abbcrville sees a Miss Aubre), a hand- 
some, modest, lad} -life girl, with whom 
he is grcntlj smitten He first tries to 
corrupt her, and then promises marriage , 
but Miss Aubrev ib nlrcadv engaged to a 
Mr Tvrrel The v ulgnnt} and ill-nature 
of I ucmdn being quite insurmountable, 
"the fashionable lover” abandons her 
The chief object of the drama is to root 
out the prejudice wlucli 1 nglislinien at 
one time entertained against the Scotch, 
nnd the chief character is m reality Colm 
or Cnwdie Mncleod, n Scotch servant of 
lord Abherv die — R Cumberland (1780) 

Fastolfo (Sir John), m 1 Henry 1 1 
Tins is not the “sir John Falstnlf” of 
huge proportions and facetious wit, but 
the lieutenant-general of the duLo of 
Bedford, and a knight of the Garter 

i Jd 

(1^ 

From thb hat tell [p/ PaiaU in Prerce] departed 
without anlo rtroke atriken sir John tnsfolfc The 
duke of Hertford tooko from him tLo Imago of St Gef rtfS 
and hla gnrtcr — Hollndied !L COL 

Fastra'da or F vstk vde, daughter of 
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count Kodolph and Luitgardc She was 
one of tlie nine wives of Charlemagne 

Thow come toft bella nt even tide 
Kan? In the enra of Chnrlcmsne, 

As seated by Frvstrtula* side 
At Incclholm In all his pride 
He heard their strand with secret Jvun 

LonsfeDow, Golden Legend, tL 

Pat (The) AlfOttzo II of Portugal 
(1185, 1212-1223) Charles II (le Grbs) 
of France (832-838). Louis YI (A Gros) 
of France (1078, 1108-1137) 

Edward Bright of Fssex weighed 44 
stone (616 lbs ) at death (1720-1750) 
David Lambert of Leicester weighed 
above 52 stone (739 lbs ) at death (1770- 
1809) 

Pat Boy (The), Joseph or Joe, a lad 
of astounding obesitj , whose employment 
consisted of alternate eating and sleeping 
Joe was m the sen ice of Mr Wardle 
He was once known to “burst into a 
horse laugh,” and was once known to 
defer eating to saj to Mary, “ How nice 
j ou do look 1 ” 

This was Slid In an admiring manner and was so for 
gratifying , but ttili there was enough of the cannibal in 
the young gentlemans tycs to render the compliment 
doubtful— C DJclcns, PleltelcX. Papers lir (1836) 

Pata Alei'na, sister of Fata MorgV- 
nn She earned off Astolfo on the back 
of a whale to her isle, but turned him 
into a myrtle tree when she tired of him 
— Bojardo, Orlando Innamorato (1495) , 
Ariosto, Orlando Funoso (1516) 

Fata Ar'gea (“to mna della Fata"), 
protectress of Flondante 

Pata Palsire'na, an enchantress m 
the Adone of Marmi (1623) 

Pata della Fonfa, an enchantress, 
from whom Mnndricnrdo obtained the 
arms of Hector — Bojardo, Orlando In- 
mmorato (1495) 

Pata Morga'na, sister of Arthur 
and pupil of Merlin She lived at the 
bottom of a lake, and dispensed her 
treasures to whom she willed This fairv 
is introduced bj Bojardo in his Orlando 
Innamorato, first as "lady Fortune,” but 
subsequently as an enchantress In Tnsso 
her three daughters (Morganetta, Nivettn, 
and Cnrvilia) are introduced 
%* “ Fata Morgana ’ is the name 
gnen to a sort of mirage occasionally 
Been in the Straits of Messi'na 

Pata 17era and Pata Bianca, 
protectresses of Guido'nS and AquilantC 
—Bojardo, Orlando Innamorato (1495), 

_ Pata Silvanella, an enchantress m 
Orlaivto Innamorato , by Bojardo (1495) 


Fatal Curiosity, an epilogue in 
Don Quixote (pt I iv. 5, G). The sub- 
ject of this tale is tho trial of a wife’s 
fidelity Anselmo, a Florentine gentle- 
man, had married Camilla, and wishing 
to rejoice oier her incorruptible fidelity , 
induced his fnend Lothano to put it to 
tho test Tho lady was not tnal-proof, 
but eloped with Lothano The end was 
that Anselmo died of gricfj Lothano was 
slam in battle, and Camilla died in a 
con\ ent (1605) 

Fatal Curiosity, by George Lillo 
Young Wilmot, supposed to hn\ e perished 
at sea, goes to India, and having made 
his fortune, returns to England He 
mstantlj v isits Charlotte, whom he finds 
still faithful and devotedly attached to 
him, and then in disguise visits his 
parents, with whom lie deposits a casket 
Agnes Wilmot, out of cunositj, opens 
the casket, and when she discoiers that 
it contains jewels, she and her husband 
re'olvo to murder the owner, and eecuro 
the contents of the casket Scared} have 
thej committed the fatal deed, when 
Chnrlotto enters, and tells them it is their 
own son whom they have killed, where* 
upon old IVilmot first stabs his wife and 
then himself Thus was tho “ curiosity ” 
of Agnes fatal to herself, her husband, 
and her son (1736) 

Fatal Dowry (The), a tragedy bv 
Philip Massinger (1632) Rowe has bor- 
rowed much of his Fair Penitent from 
this drama 

Fatal Marriage (The), a tragedy 
by Thomas Southcrne (1659-1716) Isa- 
bella a nun marries Biron eldest son of 
count Baldwin Tho count disinherits 
his son for this marriage, and Biron, 
entering the arm}, is sent to the siege of 
Cand}, where he is seen to fall, and is 
reported dead Isabella, reduced to the 
utmost poverty, after seven }cars of 
“widowhood,” prays count Baldwin to 
help her and do something for her child, 
hut ho turns her out of doors Villcro} 
(2 syl ) proposes marriage to her, and 
her acceptance of him was “the fatal 
marriage,” for the very next da} Biron 
returns, and is set upon !>} rrfiinns in tho 
pay of his brother Carlos, who assassinate 
him Carlos accuses Yillero} of the 
murder, but one of the ruffians imneachcs, 
and Carlos is apprehended As for Isa- 
bella, sho stabs herself and dies 

Pates The three Fatal Sisters were 
Clo'tho, Lachcsis [Zcrt'.c.sis], and At'- 
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ropos They dwelt in the deep nbj ss of 
Demogorgon, “ with unwearied lingers 
drawing out the threads of life ” Clotho 
held the spindle or distaff , Lachcsis 
drew out the thread , and Atropos cut it 
off 

Sad Clotho held the roch the whiles the thread 
15/ prl5lv Uichcsls w’u spun with pabi 
That cruel Atropoi eftsoon undid 

N 1th curW knlfa cutting the twist in twain. 

Spenser iYu'ry Queen, Ir 2 (1KXT) 

Father — Son It is a common ob- 
servation that a father above the common 
rate of men has usually a son below it 
Witness king John son of Henry II , 
Edward II son of Edward I , Richard II 
son of the Black Prince , Henn VI son 
Of Henry V , Lord Chesterfield’s son, 
etc So m branch histon Louis Till 
was the son of Philippe Auqustc , Charles 
the Idiot was the son of Charles Ic Sarjc , 
Henri II of Tranyois I Again, m Ger- 
man history Heinrich VI was the son 
of Barbarossa , Albrecht I of Rudolf , 
and so on, in all directions Jlcroum fitn 
nuxcc is a Latin proi erb 

M) trait 

Like n goal parent (lid beset of 1dm 
A f-dselioed In Itj contnui na great 
As my trust m 

Shakespeare, The Tcmjicet Act I sc 2 flGOO) 

Father Suckled by His own 
Daughter Luphrasta, called “ The 
.-Grecian Daughter," thus preserved the 
life of her father Evandtr in prison 
(See Tui 1IU \st \ ) 

Xanti ppC thus preserv ed the life of her 
father Ci nonos m prison 

Father’s Head U arsed hy a 
Daughter after Death Margaret 
Roper “clasped in her last trance her mur- 
dered father’s head " (See Daugiitlr ) 

Father of His Country 
Cicmo, who broke up the Catiline 
conspiraev (n c 10G-43) 

*** The Romans offered the same title 
to MarTus after his annihilation of the 
TeutonCs and Cimbn, but be w ould not 
accept it 

Julios Ca'SVr, after he had quelled 
the Spanish insurrection (c c 100-44) 
Augustus, J’ater atqua 1‘nnccps (n c 
C3-31 to A D 14) 

Cosmo he Medici (1389-14G4) 

Aj.dria Dorea , called so on his 
statue at Genoa (14GS-15G0) 

Avdrom'cus Pvlaiol'ogus assumed 
the title (12G0-1332) 

Georgi W vsiiingtov, “Dcfendernnd 
Paternal Counseller of the Amcncan 
States ” (1732-179')) 


Father of the People 

Louis XII of France (14G2, 1 108— 
1515) 

HL\rr IV of France, “ Dio Father 
and Friend of the People ” (1553, 1589- _ 
1G10) 

Louis XVTII of France (1765, 1811- 
1824) 

Gabrifg du Pine vu, a French lawy er 
(1573-1614) 

Christivn III of Denmark (1502, 
1531-1559) 

*** For other “ Fathers,” sec under 
the specific namo or vocation, as Botam, 
LiTriiATURE, and so on 

Fathers ( Last of the), St Bernard 
(1091-1153) 

*** The “Fathers of the Church” 
were followed hy “ the Schoolmen ’ 

Fatherless Merlin never had a 
father, his mother was a nun, the 
daughter of the king of Dimctia 

Fathom (Ferdinand count), a villain 
who robs lus benefactors, pillages any 
one, but is finnllv forgiven and assisted 
— T Smollett, The Adventures of Fa dinand 
count lathom (17 54) 

(Die gang being absent, nn old bel- 
dame com cy s the count to a rude apart- 
ment to sleep in Here lie found the 
dead bodv of a man lately stabbed and 
concealed m some straw , and the account 
of his sensations during the night, the 
horrid device by which he saved his life 
(hy lifting the corpse into his own bed), 
and his escape guided oj the hag, is ter- 
rifically tragic ) 

Tba robber scene In the old womans hnt, In Count 
Fuhom though often im!Litc<I since stUl remains one of 
tho most Impreslre anti o^Mtlngnlkht pieces of Its kind. 

— E-ncyc. Brit Art, I .onion cc M 

Fatima, daughter of Mahomet, nnd 
one of the four perfect women Die 
other three are Kundijnb, the prophet’s 
first wife, Mary, daughter of Imran, 
nnd Asia, wife of thnt Pharaoh who was 
drowned in the Red Sea 

Fat'ima, a holy' woman of China, 
who lived a hermit’s life There was 
“no one affected with headache whom 
she did not cure bv simply laying her 
hands on them " An African magician 
induced this devotee to lend him her 
clothes nnd stick, and to make him the 
fac-similc of herself He then murdered 
her, and got introduced into the palace of 
Aladdin Aladdin, being informed of the 
trn-h, pretended to hav e a bad headache, 
and when the false Fatima approached 
under the pretence of curing it, he 
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plunged a dagger into tlic heart o£ the 
magician and hilled him — -Arabian Lights 
(« Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp ”) 

Fat'ima , tho mother of pnnce Camaral'- 
rnninn Her husoand was SchnhVnmnn 
Sultan of the “ Isle of tho Children of 
Khal'cdan, some twenty dai s’ sail from 
the coast of Persia, m the open sc i ” — 
Jiabian- Nights (" Camaralzaman and 
Padoura”) 

Fat’ima , the last of Bluebeard’s wn es 
She av as sa\ed from death h\ the timely 
arm nl of her brotliers with ft pnrtv of 
friends — C Pcrrault, Contes de Files 
(1G07) 

Fat’mute (3 syl ) The Third Fatimilc , 
the calipli Ilftbem B’amr-cllah, who 
professed to he incamnte deity, and the 
Inst prophet who hnd communication 
between God and man lie was the 
founder of the Druses (5 v ) 

\\ bat ray you do*a this wizard style him elf— 

Hakeem IUamraUah the Tlilrd tntlmlte! 

Itobt Browning The return of the Druses r 

Faulconbndge (Pldlijt), called “tho 
Bastard,” natural son of king Richard I 
and ladj Robert Faulconbndge An 
admirable admixture of greatness and 
leuti, danng and recklessness lie was 
generous and open-hearted, but hated 
foreigners like a truc-bom islander — 
Shakespeare, King John (1595) 

Faulkland, the over-anxious loier 
of Julia [Mchule], alwaj s fretting and 
tormenting himself about her whims, 
spirit, health, life E\etj feature in the 
shj , ee crj shift of the w md was a source 
of anxiety to him If she wasgaa, lie 
fretted that she should care so little for 
his absence, if she was low -spirited, he 
feared alio was going to die , if she 
danced with another, lie was jealous , if 
she didn’t, she was out of sorts — Sheri- 
dan, The Rivals (1775) 

Fault. “Faultih faultless, icily 
regular, splendidlj null” Term) son so 
desenbes his “ Maud ” 


Fault-bag A fable saj s that e\ cry 
man has a hag hanging before him in 
which he puts his neighbours’ faults, and 
another behind him in which ho stows 

his own 


Oh Hint job could turn your cyei towards tho nan« < 
your necks. And m ako hut nn Interior surrey of your coc 
tcitea!— i Shakespeare Corfotanw flctli. ec. 1 (lOOy) 

Faultless Fainter (The), Andre 
d . L \, (1488-1530) -R Brow nine 

And: ca del Sai to ’ 


Faun Tcnnison uses this sjlian 
deih of the classics as the smihol of a 
drunkard 

Arl*c and flv 

The reeling Faun, tbo sensual fca?t 

In Vcmortam, cx\ul 

Faust, a famous magician of the six- 
teenth centun - , a nntne of Suahia A 
rich uncle having left him a fortune, 
Faust ran to even excess and when his 
fortune was exhausted, made a pact with 
the dc\il (who assumed tho nnmo of 
Mephisloph'olCs, and the appearance of a 
little gro\ monk) that if lie might in- 
dulge his propensities freeh for twontj - 
four \cars, he would at the end of that 
penod consign to the deni both bod\ and 
soul The compact terminated in lo50, 
when Faust disappeared II is sweetheart 
was Marghen’ta [Mmqarit], whom In, 
seduced, and his faithful sen ant was 
Wagner 

GoetliC has a dramatic poem entitled 
Taust (1798) , Gounod an opera called 
Faust e Marrjhcnta (1859) (SccF Uistl’s ) 

Faustue (Dr ), tlic same ns Fnusr , 
butMnrlowe, m liis admirable trngedj, 
makes tho doctor sell himself to Lucifer 
and Mcphistophilis 

W hen Faiutuj stands on tlit Prink of ncrluUns: min 
nailing for Uic fatal moment iv rccne of cnflnnling 
tiiterat fcnU trtUon and orcra helming pathos currlea 
capUrc Ihe sttnicrl hnrl nnd proclaims (he first triumph 
of Urc tingle roeU— It Clumbers, ErtjlWt literature L 

*** W Ba\ le Bernard, of Boston, 
U S America, has a trngedj on the same 
subject 

Favoia'ta (La), Leonora dc Giuman, 
“faiounte" of Alfonzo XI of Castile 
Ferdmando fell in lo\ c w ith ber , and tlic 
king, to sat b himself from excommunica- 
tion, sanctioned the marriage But when 
Ferdmando learned that Leonora wns the 
king’s mistress, he rejected the alliance 
with indignation, and became a monk 
Leonora also became ano\ ice 111 the same 
monastery , saw Ferdmando, obtained Ino 
forgn encss, and died —Donizetti, La 
Faiorita (an opera, 1842) 

Faw (Tibbie), tho ostler's wife, in 
Wandering Willie’s talc —Sir AY Scott, 
Rcdtjauntkt (time, George III ) 

Faw'rna, the lady beloacd In Doros- 
tl ’ B — K Greene, Fandosto,tha 1 nurnnh 
of Time (1588) 

*** Shakespeare founded Ins TJWcr’s 
Tale on Greene’s romance 

Fazio, a Florentine, who first tried to 
make a fortune b^ alchemy , but being 
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present when Bartoldo died, he buned 
the body secretly, and stole the miser’s 
money-bags Being now nch, he passed 
his time with the marchioness Aldabella 
m licentious pleasure, and his wife 
Bianca, out of jealousy, accused him to 
the duke of being privy to Bartoldo’s 
death For this offence Fazio was con- 
demned to die , and Bianca, having tried 
in vain to save him, went mad with grief, 
and died of a broken heart — Dean Mil- 
man, Fazio (1815) 

Fea ( Euphane ), the old housekeeper 
of the old udaller at Burgh -Wes trn (A 
“ udaller ” is one who holds land by 
nllodial tenure )— Sir W Scott, The 
Pa ate (time, William III ) 

Fear Fortress, ncarSaragossa An 
allegorical bogie fort, conjured up by 
fear, which vanishes ns it is courageously 
approached and boldly besieged 

If a child disappeared, or any cattle were carried off 
the frightened peasants Enid, The lord or Fear Fortress 
has taken them," If a fire broke otit anywhere If was 
the lord of Fear Fortress who must have lit It The origin 
of all accidents, mishaps, and disasters, was traced to the 
mysterious owner or this invisible castle.— L Eplne 
Croquemltaine lit 1. 

Fearless {The), Jean due de Bour- 
goigne, called Sans Peur (1371-1419) 

Feast of Eeason, etc 

There St John mingles with the friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul 

Pore, SaL L ( Imitations of Horace ") 127-8 (1734) 

Feast — Death. “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow wcdie” (1 Cor xv 
82), m al' _=ion to tbe words spoken in 
certain -.Lgy ptinn feasts, when a mummy 
or the semblance of a dead body was 
drawn in a litter round tbe room before 
the assembled guests, while a herald cried 
aloud, “ Gaze here, and drink, and he 
mem , for when y on die, such wall vou 
he ” (See REWEUBEn You \iie 

MO I T UL ) 

\* E Long (Academician) exhibited 
a painting (12 feet b\ G feet) of this 
custom, in the Royal Acadenn exhibi- 
tion, 1877 

Featlierhead {John), Esq , an op- 
ponent of sir Thomns Kittlccourt, M P — 
* Sir W Scott, Giaj Manncrmg (time, 
George II ) 

Fee and Fairy Fee is the more 
general term, including the latter The 
Arabian At ghts are not all fairv talcs, 
hut they are all fee tales or contes dcs fils 
So a 0 ain, the Ossiamc tales, Campbell's 
Talcs of the Wcsi Highland , the my- 
logical talcs of the Basques, In«h, 


Scandinavians, Germans, French, etc , 
may all be ranged under fee tales 

Feeble (Francis)^ a woman’s tailor, 
and one of the recruits of sir John Tal- 
staff Although a thin, starveling vnrd- 
wand of a man, he expresses great 
willingness to be drawn Sir John com- 
pliments him as “ courageous Feeble,” 
and says to him, “Thou wilt be as 
valiant as the wrathful dove, or most 
magnanimous mouse most forciblo 
Feeble "—Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV act 
m sc 2 (1598) 

Feeder {Mr ), BA, usher in the 
school of Dr Bhmbcr of Brighton Ho 
was “ a kind of human barrel organ, which 
played only one tune ” He w ns in tho 
habit of shaving his head to keep it cool 
Mr Feeder marned Miss Bhniber, the 
doctor’s daughter, and succeeded to tho 
school — C Dickens, JDombey and Son 
(1846) 

Feertrx, nephew of the Hon Mrs 
Skewton (mother of Edith, Mr Dombey’s 
second wife) Feemx was a very old 
gentleman, patched up to look ns much 
like a young fop ns possible 

Cousin Fecnlx was a man about town forty years ego 
but he Is still so juvenile In figure and manner that 
strangers are amazed wben they discover latent wrinkles 
In his lorcLhlps face and crows feet In his eyes. But 
coufLo Feenlx getting np at half past seven Is qnita 
another thing from cousin Feenix got np — -C Dickens 
Donbey and Son, xxxl (1S46). 

Feet like Mice 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 

Like little mice stole In and out. 

As If they feared the light. 

Sir John SucUing The II eddmy (died 1G41) 

Feignwell ( Colonel ), the snitor of 
Anne Lovely, an heiress Anne Lovely 
had to obtain the consent of her four 
guardians before she could mnrr\ One 
was an old beau, another a wrtuoso, a 
third a broker on ’Change, and tbe fourth 
a canting qnaker The colonel made him- 
self agreeable to all, and earned off his 
prize — Mrs C-entlivre, A Bold St>o h c for 
a Wife (1717) 

Andrew CIhttj’ [Wffl-lSlfiJ Hlr first ehmetcr traj 
colonel Felgnwcll "an arduous task fora boy of 17 butho 
obtained great applause, and the manager of the sharing 
company after passing many encomiums on his exertions, 
presented him with tenpencc halfpenny as hla dlfidend 
of the proSt3 of the nights .performance. — Percy Anec 
dotes 

Femai'gle ( Gregory dc), a German 
mnemomst (1765-1820) He obtained 
some success bv bis aids to memory, but 
in Pans he was an object of ridicule 

Her memory was a m!n r 

For her I clnalgle a wa a useless art. 

Byron, Don Juan I 11 (lfiW) 
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Felice, wife of but Guy of "Warwick, 
said to Lave “ the same high forehead as 
Venus ” 

Felie'ian ( Father), the catholic pnest 
and schoolmaster of Grand Prd, m Acadia 
(now called Nova Scotia ) lie accom- 
panied E\ angelmc in part of her w ander- 
lngs to find Gabriel her affianced husband. 

— Longfellov., Evangeline (18-19) 

Feliciana (The), the lnppv nation 
ThcFclicmns lire underafree sov oreignty, 
where the laws arc absolute Felicia 
is the French “Utopia Mercicr dcla 
Rmtrc, L’JIcurcvsc Nation (1767) 

Feliciano de Sylva, don Quixote’s 
favounte author The two following 
extracts were m his opinion unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable — 

TIio reason roost adored one of jonr nnre^sonablo 
Unreasonableness ftfUi 50 nnrcvcnnbty unseated my 
reason that I bare no reasonable reason for reasoning 
agalnj such onre.-konaWcnm 
Tbo bright heaven of jour divinity that lifts joa to the 
Stars, most celestial of ironies renders you deferring 
of every desert which your charms eo deservedly deserve 
—Cervantes, Don Quixote LL8 (1C05) 

Felix, n monk who listened to the 
Eingmg of a milh-wliite bird for a hundred 
1 ears , which length of time scorned to 
him “hut a single hour,” so enchanted 
was he with the song — Longfellow , The 
Golden Legend (Sea lln DJ-aiu m j 

Felix (Eon), son of don Lopez lie 
was a Portuguese nohlcmnn, in lo\ c w ith 
Ywlantc , butYiolnntc's father, don Pedro, 
intended to make her a nun Donna 
Isabella, having fled from home to avoid 
a marriage disagreeable to heT, took 
refuge with Violante , and when colonel 
Bnton called at the house to see donua 
Isabella, her brother don Felix was 
jealous, bcliev ing that Viohmte was the 
object of his visits Yiolanto kept “ her 
fnend’a secret," even nt the nsk of losing 
her lover , but ultimately the raystcrj 
was cleared up, and a double marriage 
took ylace —Mrs Centlivre, The Wonder 


Fdix (it Minuctus), n Roman lawyer, 
who flourished a d 230 , ho wrote a 
dialogue entitled Ocfatnus, winch occupies 
a conspicuous place among the early 
Apologies of Christianity 


Uko Sfamictaj Felix she believed that evil demons M 
themselves in the marMes (i atuci].— Oultb, ArlaJni 


Fehx (St ), of Burgundv, who converted 
Sigbert (Sigebcrt or Sabert) king of the 


East Saxons (ad 601) — Ethclwcrd, 

Chronicles, \ 

So Eurrund) to os three men most reverend bare 
OtwhlSiwi Fdix Orel wholnth l-« ‘Saxon reign 
Ctawrtetf to (ho faith Linz Sljtbert. Him 
Bna.eU.Aa*!* 


Fe'lixmar'tc (4 syl ) of Ilvrcnmn, 
son of Tlo’nsaa and Jlartccli’na, tltc hero 
of a Spanish romance of chivalry , Tlio 
curate m Eon Quixote condemned tins 
work to the flames —Melchior de Orteza, 
Caballero de U bit da (15GG) 


Fell (Dr ) Tom Brown, being in dis- 
grace, was set by Dr Fell, dean of Christ 
Church (1C25-1G8D), to translate the 
thirty-third epigram of Martial 

J«on amo ic ZnbidU nee possum diccrc quarc , 

Hoc Inn turn punun dlccre non mno lo 


WTucU lie rendered thus 

I do not like thro Dr Fill— 

The reason why I cannot toll 
Tut this I know and krjon full trcll, 
1 do not bko thee tfr hclL 


Foltltam (Flack), a highwayman 
with captain Colepepper or J’cpperculi 
(the Alsatian bully) — Sir IS Scott, 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I ) 

Femmes Sav antes '(Ais), women 
who go in for women's rights, science, 
and philosophv, to the neglect of 
domestic duties and wifely amenities 
The “ blue-stockings "arc (1) Phthuiinlc 
(3 syl ) the mother of Ilenncttc, who 
discharges one of tier Ecn ants because Jie 
speaks bad grammar , (2) Araintulc (2 syl ) 
sister of Ilcnnctte, w ho ad\ ocatcs platonic 
loi o and science , and (7) Bt'iwe sister 
of Plnlammtc, who sides wit!i her in all 
things, but imagines that e\ cry one is in 
love with her Henrietta, who has no 
sympntlij with these “lofty flights,” is 
in love with Chtandre, but I’hilnnmite 
wants her to many Tnssolm. a bcl esprit . 
However, the father loses his property 
through the “savant" proclivities of hm 
wife, Trissotm retires, and Chtandre 
marries Hennclte the “perfect" or 
thorough woman — Mohcre, Acs Femmes 
.Shuanlcs (1672) 


Fenelltt, alias Zarah (daughter of 
Edw ard Christian), a pretended deaf nnd 
dumb fairy -like attendant on the countess 
of Derby. The character seems to have 
been suggested by that of Mignon, the 
Italian girl in Goethe’s Wilhelm Master s 
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Fcnclla , a deaf and dumb girl, sister 
or Mnsaniello the fisherman She urns 
seduced by Alfonso, son of the duke of 
Arcos , and Mnsnmello res oh ed to hill 
him lie accordingly bended an insur- 
rection, and met with such great success 
that the mob made him chief magistrate 
of FortTci, but afterwards shot him 
1 cnelln, on hearing of her brother’s death, 
threw herself into the crater or Vesuvius 
— Auber, Masanicllo (an opera, 1831) 

Femis, the demon wolf of Nitlheim 
Yi lien he gapes one jaw touches the earth 
and the other heaven This monster mil 
swallow up Odm at the day of doom 
(Often but incorrectly y\ ntten Fkmur ) — 
Scandinavian Uythologi/ 

Fenton, the lor or.- of Anne Page, 
daughter of Mr and Mrs Page, gentle- 
folks hung at Windsor Pen ton is of 
good birth, and seeks to marry a fortune 
to “ lical Ins poi erty ’’ In “sweet Anne 
Page” he soon discolors that which 
makes him love her for herself more than 
tor her money — Shakespeare, Meiry 
Wires of Wmdso), .act m sc 4 (1G01) 

Feiad-Axtho, son of Cairbre ; and 
only sun n mg descendant of the line of 
Conar (the first king of Ireland) On 
the death of Cathmor (brother of the 
rebel Cairbar) in battle, Ecrad-Artho was 
placed by Fmgal on the throne as “king 
of Ireland ” 'Ihe race was thus (1) 
Conar (a Caledonian) , (2) CormacI , his 
son , (31 Cairbre, his son , (4) Artbo, his 
son , (a) Connac II , his son (a minor) , 
(G) herad-Artho, his cousin — Ossinn, 
lemora , yn 

Fer'amorz, the y oung Cnshmenan 
poet who relates poetical talcs to Lalla 
Jlookh on her journey from Delhi to 
Lessor Bucharla Lalla is going to be 
married to the y oung sultan, but falls in 
lo\e with the poet On the wedding 
mom she is led to her bridegroom, and 
finds with unspeakable joy that the poet 
is the sultan himself — 1 Moore, Lalla 
Boolh (1817) 

Feida, son of Darnnwn, chief of a 
hundred lulls in Albion Ferda yras tbo 
mend of Cuthullin general of the Irish 
forces in the time of king Connac I 
Deugn'ln (spouse of Cairbar) loyed the 
y outli, and told her husband if be yy ould 
not dn ide the herd she would no longer 
li\ cw ith lnm Cutbullin, being appointed 
to make the dmsion, enraged the ladv by 
assigning i snow -w lute hull to the 
husbaud, yybercupon Dcugala induced 


her lover to challenge Cuthullin to mortal 
combat Most unwillingly the two 
friends fought, and Ferda fell “ Ihe 
sunbeam of battle fell — the first of 
Cuthulhn’s friends Unhappy [i inlnchj] 
is the hand of Cuthullin since the hero 
fell ” — Ossian, Fmgal , n 

Feidinand, long of Naiarrc He 
agreed with three young lords to spend- 
three years in sea ere study, during which/ 
time no woman was to approach bps 
court , but no sooner was the agreement 
made than he fell m loic with^the 
princess of France In consequence of 
the death of her father, the lady 'deferred 
the marriage for twehc months and a 
day 

the sole Inheritor 

Of nil perfections tliat a mm may ouc[o«ti 1 
Matchless havarre 

Shakespeare Love t Labours Lost (15WJ 

/l i 'dinand, son of Alonso king of" 
Naples lie falls in loi e w ith Miranda, 
daughter of Prospero the exiled duke 
of Milan — Shakespeare, The Tempest 
(1G09) 

ITnnly so 

Mlnnders hope had pictured Ferdlmnd 

long ere the gnunt ware tossed htm on the shore 

LowcIL 

Ferdinand, a fiery young Spaniard, m 
loye with Leonora — -Jephson, a\co Strings 
to your Bow (1792) y 

Fei dinand (Don), the son of dorl 
Jerome of Seyillc, m loi e with 'Cl.a'ra 
d’Almanza, daughter of don Guzman — 
Sheridan, The Duenna (1773) 

Ferdman'do, a brni c soldier yy ho, 
having yy on the battle of Tnri'fa, in 1340, 
yvas created count of Zamo'ra and marquis 
of Montreal The king, Alfonzo XI , 
knowing hi s loy e for Leonora de Guzman, 
gay e him the bride in marriage , but no 
sooner was tins done than Terdinando 
discolored that she y\as the king’s 
mistress, so he at once repudiated her, 
restored his ranks and honours to the 
king, and retired to the monastery of St 
James dc Compostclla Leonora entered 
the same monastery as a novice, obtained 
the pardon of Ferdinando, and died — 
Donizetti, La laion'ta (1842) 

Fergus, fourth son of Fmgal, and 
the only one that had issue at the death of 
his father Ossian, the eldest brother, had 
a son named Oscar, but Oscar w as slam at 
a feast by Cairbar “ lord of Atha , ” and 
of the other tv o brothers, Fillan w as slam 
before ho had married, and Ityno, though 
married, died ynthout issue 
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According to tradition, Fergus (son of 
Fmgal) this the father of Congnl , Congal 
of Arcalh , and Arcath of Fergus II , 
u itli whom begins the real history of the 
Scots — Ossmn 

hryits, son of Rossa, a bnue hero in 
the nmn of Cuthullin general of the 
Irish tribes 

FeT£b first In wr Joy at the feast eon of Fojsa arm 
of death -- Oaian /fnjra/ I. 

Fcr'qus is another form of Ferrtlgus or 
Ferncute, ‘he Portuguese giant (Sec 
Feuhicute ) 

Fern (Fanny), the pseudonym of Sarah 
Pnjson M ill is, a/tcncards Eldrcdge, 
aftci wards larmington, afterwards Par- 
ton, sister of N P Willis, an Amencan 
(1811-1872) 

Fern {Will), a poor fellow who, being 
found asleep in a shed, is brought before 
alderman Cute He savs emphatically 
“he must be put down ” The poor 
fellow takes charge of his brother’s child, 
and is both honest and kind, but, alas 1 
he dared to fall asleep in a shed, an 
offence which must be “put down " — C 
Pickens, The Chimes, third quarter 
(1S11) 1 


Fern an Caballero, the pseudonv m 
of Ctcilin Buhl dc Taber, m Sw iss no\ elist 
(1797-1877) 


Fernando, son of John of ProcTda, 
and husband of Isolinc (3 syl ) daughter 
of the 1 reach governor of Messina The 
butchery of the Siahan Ycspors occurred 
the night after their espousals Fernando 
nas among the slam, and Isolmc died of 
a broken heart —S Knowles, John of 
Frvcida (1810) J 


Fernando (Foil), aoungest son of 11 
duke Ricardo Gay , handsome, gcncrou' 
nnd polite, hutfnithlcsstohisfnend Cm 
demo, for, contrary to the lady ’s melinii 
lion, and m violation of every pnncip! 
of honour, lie prevailed on Lucinda 1 
father to break off the betrothal betweo 
Ins daughter and Cardemo and to bestov 
the lady on himself On the wcddin 
day Lucinda was in a swoon, and a lotto 
informed die bridegroom that she wn 
married alrcadv to Cardemo, Bhcthcn lef 
the house privately, and retired to a con 
v eut Don Icrnnndo, hav mg entered th 
convent, earned her oft, hut stopping a 
sm inn, found there Dorothea liis vwfe 
vuth Cardemo the husbanc. of Luanda, am 
the two parties paired off vwth their re 


spcchve spouses — Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
1 iv (1G05) 

Ft man' do, a Venetian captain, servant 
to Annophcl (daughter of the governor of 
Cnndy) — Beaumont nnd Fletcher, Ihc 
Laics of Candy (1G17) 


T’mimiUotFLoni'STiN], a State prisoner 
of Seville, married to Leonora, who (in 
bov ’s attire nnd under the name of Pnklio) 
became the servant of Rocco the yailcr 
Pirarro, governor of the jail, conceived a 
lmtrcd to the State prisoner, and resolved 
to murder linn, so Rocco nnd Leonora 
were sent to dig his grave The arrival 
of the minister of state put an end to the 
mfainons design, nnd Tcrmndo was set 
at liberty — Beethoven, Fidcho (1791) 


x eraoy { u. nc J’aa mrcfi ot), \ oltairc , 
so called because he lived in retirement 
at Feniev, near Geneva (1G91-1I78), 

Fei quliard Day, the nbscnfeo from 
the clan Chnttnn nt the cninbaj/C<y ir \V, 
Scott, Fair Maid of Pa tliju/ne, Henry 

For'i acute, n r ,-jmt who had the 
strength of fortv itjg n> n nd was thirty -si'C 
feet high lie / M K ia in {,y Orlando, 
who wounded ln( al m J, c nn \ C ) i his only 


-Turpin, Chroiuulc or 


vulnerable park 
Charlemagne f 

p *,**, 1S the protolvpc of 

**“ CI 8 . °$;nntc,” in his heroi-coinic 

poem cntitlc-g {,f or ,j a ntc Maqyvjrc (1191) ' 

* ,, "L e n r £Ef(us, the Portuguese gmnt, who 
took ^ c Jli b Uant under bis care after her 
divorce froiTL Alexander emperor of Con- 
mid Orson (fif- 

tcentli centv^_ I 

OfFtmunl k’ 11 !,,rm wtlit pace Ike fart 
^ ' t or A-xAimU 

\ Sir Y> Scott 

alT L™7 5 r ,i rfBffi nt 

Provence He first appears dis b „ „ 

I aurcncc Rcippcrg -Sir W Scott, 
of Gcicrstcm (time, Edward IV ) 

J ' 1 d arC ^ 0 If’ 0 '' 7 ' ga 3i reigning duke 
of Mantua m the absence of his cousin 
Leonardo He w as a villain, and tried to 
prove Manana (the bndc of Leonardo) 
guilty of adultcrv His scheme was tins 
lie made Julian St Pierre drunk with 
drugged wine, mid in his sleep convcved 
him to the dukes bed, throwing his 6c.arf 

m d nn nf lKd 0f l !' C *"<*"** 'Ih.ehwas 
m an adjoining chamber He then re- 
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v ealed these proofs of guilt to his cousin 
Leonardo, but Leonardo refused to believe 
m his wife’s guilt, nnd Julian St Pierre 
exposed the whole scheme of villainy, 
amply vindicating the innocence of 
Manana, who turned out to be Julian’s 
sister — S Knowles, The Wife (1833) 

Ferrari, a Saracen, son of Landfu'sa 
Having dropped his helmet in a nver, he 
v owed nev er to wear another till he w on 
that worn by Orlando Orlando slew him 
by a wound in the navel, his only vul- 
nerable part — Ariosto, Oi lando Furioso 
(151G) 

Ferraugh (Sir), introduced in bk in 
8, but without a name, as carrying off 
the false Flonmcl from Braggadoccio 
In bk iv 2, the name is given He 
is there overthrown by sir Dland.a- 
uiour, who takes away with him the false 
Flonmcl, the lady of snow and wax — 
Spenser, Faery Queen (1690, 1590) 

Fenet, an avaricious, mean-spintcd 
slanderer, wiiq^ blasts by innuendoes, end 
blights by lnntS'fiild cautions lie hates 
y oung Ilcartall, anchniisinterprets nil Ins 
generous acts, attributing Ins benevolence 
to hush-money The Vascal is at last 
found out nnd foiled, — Clicriy, The 
Soldier's Daughter (1801) \ 

Ferrex, eldest son of Gorboduc a 
legendary king of Britain \ Being dnven 
by his brother Porrex from \hc kingdom, 
he returned with a large nrmjy, but was 
defeated and slain by Porrex F-Oorbodue, 
a tragedy by Thom Norton (and Thom 
Sackville (1501) f 

Fetnab (“ tormentor of warts ”), the 
fav ouritcof the caliph Ilnrounf-nl-Knsclnd 
While the caliph was abseyft in his wars, 
Zobcide (3 syl ), the caljph’s wife, out of 
jealousy, ordered FetnaJCto boburicd alive 
Ganem happened accidentally to sec the 
intennent, resigned her, and took her 
home toynxs own pnvate lodgings in 
Bagdmlr The caliph, on his return, 
rnrjufned for Fetnab ns dead , but receiving 
from her a letter of explanation, ho became 
jealous of Ganem, nnd ordered him to be 
put to death Ganem, however, contrived 
to escape When the fit of jealousy was 
over, the caliph heard the facts plainly 
stated, whereupon lio released letnnb, 
gave her in marriage to Ganem, and 
appointed the young man to a very lticra- 
ti\ o pri-d; about the court — Arabian Sights 
(“ Gnnun, the Slave of Love ") 

Fo’zon, daughter of Savory duke of 


Aquitaine The Green Knight, who was 
a pagan, demanded her m marriage, but 
Orson (brother of Valentine), called ‘‘The 
Wild Man of the Forest,” overthrew 
the pagan and married Fezon — Valentine 
and Oi son (fifteenth century ) 

Fiammetta, a lady beloved by’ Boc- 
caccio, supposed to be Maria, daughter of 
Robert king of Naples (See Lov Ens ) 
(Italian, fiamma, “a little flame ”) 

Fib, an attendant on queen Mab — 
Drayton, Nymphidta 

Fiction Father of Modern Prose 
Fiction, Daniel Defoe (1GG3-1731) 

Fiddlei ( Olticr's ) Sir Roger 1’Es- 
trange w as so called, because at one time 
he was playing a fiddle or violc in the 
house of John Kingston, where Crom- 
well was one of the guests (161G-1704) 

Fiddler Joss, Sir Joseph Poole, a 
reformed drnnkard, who subsequently 
turned preacher in London, but retained 
his former sobriquet 

Fiddler’s Q-reen, the Elysinm of 
sailors , a land flow ing with mm and 
limcjmcc , a land of perpetual music, 
nnrth, dancing, drinking, nnd tobacco , a 
sort of Dixie’s Land or land of the leal 

Fidelo (3 syl ), the name assumed by 
Imogen, when, attired m hoy ’s clothes, she 
started for Milford Haven to meet her 
husband Posthumus — Shakespeare, Cym- 
bchne (1G05) 

%* Colins Ins a beautiful elegv on 
“ rid cl e ” 

Fidelia, “ the foundling ” She is 
in reality Harriet, the daughter of sir 
Charles Raymiond, but her mother dy ing 
in childbirth, she was committed to the 
charge of agovemante The govemnnte 
sold the child, at the nge of 12, to ono 
Yillinrd, and then wrote to sir Charles 
to say that she was dead One night, 
Charles Belmont, passing by , beard cries 
of distress, and going to the rescue took 
the girl home as a companion to Ins 
sister He fell in love with her, the 
govemanfe, on her death-bed, told the 
story of her mfamv , nnd Charles married 
thcfoundling — Ed Moore, The Foundling 
(1748) 

Fidelio, Lcono'ra, wife of Fernando 
Florestnn She assumed the name of 
Fidelio, nnd dressed in male attire when 
her husband was n State prisoner, that she 
might enter the service of Rocco the 
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jailer, and hold intercourse with Ver 
husband — Beethoven, Fidelia (1791) 

Fides (2 syl ), mother of John of 
Lcjden Believing that the prophet- 
ruler of Westphalia had caused her son’s 
death, sho went to Munster to curso him 
Sccmg the ruler pass, sho recognized m 
him her own son , but the son pretended 
not to know his mother, nnd FidCs, to 
saVe him annoyance, professed to have 
made a mistake Sho was put into a 
dungeon, where John visited her, and when 
ho set fire to his palace, PidCs rushed into 
the flames, and both perished together — 
Meyerbeer, Lc Prophetc (184 < i) 

Fidessa, the companion of Sansfoj , 
but when the Red Cross Knight slew that 
“faithless Saracen," Fidessa told him sho 
was the only daughter of an emperor of 
Italy , that she was betrothed to a rich 
nnd wiso king , nnd Hint her betrothed 
being slam, she had set forth to find the 
bodv, m order that she might decently 
inter it She said that m her wander- 
ings Sansfoj had met her nnd com- 
pelled her to be Ins companion , but she 
thanked the knight for having come to 
her rescue The Red Cross Knight, 
whollj deluded by this plausible tale, 
assured Fidessa of his sympathy nnd pro- 
tection,, but she turned out to be Ducssa, 
the daughter of Falsehood and Shame 
The sequel must he sought under the 
word Durss \ —Spenser, Faery Queen , 
i 2 (1590) 

Fi’do, Faith personified, the foster-son 
of Acoii (“hearing,” Bom -a 17), his 
foster-sister is Meditation Full} de- 
scribed in canto lx of The Purple Island 
(1G33), by Phmcas rictchcr (Latin, 
julcs, “faith ") 

Field of Blood, Aceldama, tho 
plot of land purchased by the tlurty 
pieces of silver which Judns had received 
of the high priest, nnd which ho threw 
down in the Temple when ho saw that 
Jesus was condemned to death — Matt, 
xxvii 5 

Field of Blood , the battle-field of 
Connie, where Hannibal, n c 21G, de- 
feated the Romans with very great 
slaughter ° 


meeting held m St Peter s Field, Man- 
chester, August 1G, 1819 As many as 
00,000 persons wero wounded in Uus 
absurd attack The word is a burlesque 
on Waterloo 

Hatties nnd bloodshed, September miwteres, bridges of 
T/yJI retreats ot Moscow W'ntcrloos, Pcterloos. ten pound 
franchises, tar barrels, and guillotines. — Carlyle. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, a 
large plain between Ardres nnd Gmsncs 
fGAeen], where Francois J -interviewed 
Henry AMU in 1520 

They differ m a May-day procession of chimney 
Sweepers differs from The i f«Id of the Cloth of Gold.— - 
Macaulay 


Field of the Forty Footsteps, 
at the back of the British Museum, once 
called Southampton Fields The tra- 
dition is that tw o brothers, m the Mon- 
mouth rebellion, took different sides, nnd 
engaged each other m fight Both were 
killed, and forty impressions of their feet 
were traceable m the field for years 
nfterwnrds 

%* The Misses Porter wrote a novel 
called The Field of Ihc Foity Footsteps, 
and the Messrs Mnj hew look the same 
subject for a melodrama. 


Fielding (fifrs ), n little querulous 
old Iadj with aipccv isli face, who, m con- 
sequence of luAing once been better off, 
or of labouring under Ihc impression that 
she might lini/c been if something m the 
indigo trndwhnd happened differently, 
wnsvcrv gehteel md patronizing indeed 
When Bhcldrcsscd for n party. she wore 
gloves, anil a cap of state "almost ns 
tall nnd quite ns stilt ns a mitre ’’ 

May Ficlll mg, her daughter, v erv pretty 
and innocent Sho wns engaged to 
P dwnrd Plummer, but heard Hint he had 
died in South, America, nnd consented 
to marrj Tnckldtqn the toj merchant A 
few dajs before 'the dav fixed for the 
wedding, Edward Plummer returned, nnd 
thej were married Tacklcton gnvc them 
ns a present the cake lie hud ordered 
for his own wedding feast— C Dickens, 
The Cnc/ct on the Hearth (1815) 

Fielding of tlio Drama, George 
Fnrquhnr, .author of The Beaux' Stratagem , 
etc (1G78-1707). 


Field of Mourning, a bnttlc-G 
near the city of Aragon The battle v 
fought July 17, 1134, between 

Uinstmns nnd the Moors 

Field of Feterloo, the site of 
attack made bj the military upon a refc 


Fielding’s Provei bs These were 
in realitj compiled bv W Homy Ireland, 
the Shakespeare impostor, who published 
Miscellaneous Papas and Instruments, 
under the hand and scat of William 
S/tal espcarc, including ihc tragedy of King 
Lear and a small fragment of Hamlet 
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from the original , 1790, folio, £4 4s Tlio 
whole a barefaced forgery 

Fierabras (Sir) [Fc d' i a brahj, a 
Saracen of Spain, who made himself 
master of Rome, and earned away the 
crown of thorns and the balsam with 
which the Lord had been embalmed His 
chief exploit Mas to slay the giant m ho 
guarded the bridge of Slantible, which 
had thirty arches, all of black marble 
Bal'and of Spam assumed the name of sir 
Fierabras 

Balsam of Fierabras, the balsam used 
in embalming the bod\ of Christ, stolen 
by sir bicrabras It possessed such vir- 
tues that one single drop, taken inter- 
nally , sufficed to heal the most malignant 
wound 

Pierabras of Alexandria, the 
giant son of admiral Baland, of Spam 
lie possessed all Babylon, eien to the 
Red Sea, Mas seigneur of Russia, lord of 
Cologne, master of Jerusalem, and of the 
Holy Sepulchre \This huge giant ended 
his day s in the odour of sanctiti , “ meek 
ns a lamb, and humble as he Mas meek ” 

Pierce (The), Alexander I of Scot- 
land So called from the impetuosity of 
his temper (*, 1107-1124) 

Pieseo, the chief character of Schiller’s 
tragedy so called The pdpt makes Ficsco 
killed by the hand of Verry'na the repub- 
lican , but history say s his death w as the 
result of a stumble from a plank (1783) 

Pig Sunday, Palm Siinday So 
called from the custom of eating figs on 
this day, as snapdragons oh Christmas 
L\ c, plum-puddmg on Christmas Day, 
oranges and barley sugar oh St Valen- 
tine’s Ei e, pancakes on Shroi e 1 uesday , 
salt cod fish on Ash Wednesday , fru- 
menta on IUothcringgunday (Mid-lcnt), 
cross-buns on Goya Friday, gooseberry 
tart on "Whit Sundar, gopse on Michael- 
mas Day jjmts' on All-Hallows, and so on 

Pigs'" of Holvan Ifolvan is a 
stream of Persia, and the Persians say 
its figs arc not be equalled in the nhoic 
uorld 

lu-clotu as the figs of Holvan 

Saadi OulUtan (thirteenth century) 

Plg'aro, a barber of extraordinary 
cunning," dexterity, and intrigue — Beau- 
marchais, Barbicr de Sdeille (1775) 

Fiq'aro , a \ alct, who outwits eren ore 
bv Ins dexterity and cunning — Beau- 
n ufifimis, Manage de Figaro (178 1) 

%* Sei eral operas hai e been founded 


on these two comedies c g Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro (178G) , Pmsiello’s 11 
Barherc dt Swiqha (1810) , Rossini’s It 
Barbicrc di Smgha (181G) 

Fig’aro, the sweetheart of Susan 
(fniounte waiting-woman of the countess 
Almai lva) Figaro is ne\ er so hnppi as 
uhen lie has two or three plots in hnnd — 
T Ilolcroft, The Follies of a Dag (1745- 
1809) 

Piglits and Runs Away (He 
that) 

He tint fights nnd runs awny 
May Uvc to fight another day , 

Hut he tint is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again. 

Sir John Mcnnls, J/roarmn Hclf cirt (1Gu6) 

*** Demosthenes, being reproached for 
running an ay from the battle of Clue- 
ronea, replied, avgp o ipevqeiv xat irn\iv tia- 
xptrfTDi (“ a man who runs away may fight 
again”) 

Those tint fly may fight again 
M hich he can never do (hate thin 

8. Butler lludlbms ill 3 (1(T8) 

Fighting Prelate (The), Henry 
Spencer, bishop of Norwich 11c opposed 
the rebels under Mbit T> ler w ith the tem- 
poral sw ord, absoh cd them, and then sent 
them to the gibbet In 1383 he went to 
assist tlie burghers of Ghent in their con- 
test w ith the count of Flanders 

The bishop of Nonvicb the famous Fighting Pre- 
late * had led an army into Flaudcn.— Lord Campbell. 

Pilch, ft Iftd brought up ns a pick- 
pocl et Mrs Pcaclium says, “He hath 
as fine a hand at picking a pocket ns a 
woman, and is ns nimble-fingered as a 
juggler If an unlucky session does not 
cut the rope of thy bfe, I pronounce, boy , 
thou wilt be a great man in history” 
act i 1) — Gay , The Beggar's Opci a 
1727) 

Fi'ler, a lean, churlish man, who 
takes poor Toby Vcck’s trine, and dclii era 
him a homily on the sinfulness of luxury 
and self-indulgence — C Did ens, The 
Chimes (1844) 

Film Doloro’sa, the diiclicsso 
d’AngoulCnic, dnughter of Louis XVI 
Also called “The Modem Antig'onu" 
(1778-1851) 

“Filio-que, the following knoltx 
point of theological control ersy between 
the Eastern and Western Churches — Docs 
the Hoh Ghost proceed from the rather 
and the Son (filio-que), or from the Father 
onh Of course, in the Nwcne Creed in 
the Bool of Common Prayer, the question 
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ls settled so far as the Church of England 
is concerned 

Filial), son of Fmgal and Clatho, the 
most highly finished character in the 
poem ol Tm'ora Fillan was younger 
than his nephew Oscar, and doe^not appear 
on the scene till after Oscar’s death tie 
is rash and fiery, eager for military glory, 
and brave as a lion When Fingal ap- 
pointed Gaul to command for the day, 
tillan had hoped hts father’s choice 
might have fallen to his own lot. On 
his spear stood tho son of Clatho , . 
thrice he raised his eyes to Finmil , his 
voice thrice failed him as he spoke 
He strode awa> , bent over a distant 
stream the tear hung m his eve 
He struck at times the thistle’s head w ith 
his inverted spear" Yet showed he no 
jealousv, for when Gaul was in danger, 
he risked his own life to sav e him Ne\t 
- da> was Tillan's turn to lead, and his 
deeds were nnnvallcd in dash and bnl- 
hanc} He slew Foldath, the general of 
the opposing arm}, but when Cathmor 
“lord of Atha,” the commandcr-in-chief, 
came against him, Fillati fell His 
modesty was then ns prominent as his 
bravery “ La} me,” he said to Ossinn, 
“in that hollow rock Raise no stone 
above me I am fallen in the first 
of my fields, fallen w ithout renown ” 
Every incident of Fillnn’s life is beautiful 
m the extreme — Ossian, Tcmota , v 

Filip at (Toby), a thirst} old soul, 
who “among joll} topers bore off the 
bell ” It chanced as in dog-dav s he sat 
boosmg m his arbour, that he died " full 
ns big as a Dorchester butt " Ills body 
turned to chi, and out of the clay a 
brown pig nas made, sacred to friend- 
ship, mirth, and rmld ale 

Jtl! I body when long In the grornnl II had Iain 
And lime Into clay |md readied It ngaln 
A potto found out In ill covert so mug, 

And with [wt of tot Toliy ho formed this brown jog, 
how moral to friendship to mirth and mild ale. 
bo here s to mjloiely tweet Sun of the tale 

Her brands lawta (1,21-1777) 

%* The two host drinking songs in the 
language were both bv clergymen The 
^ Little Meat, 

(Io43-ib07) ’ blS1 ° P ° f Bath and Wclls 

Filome'na (Santa) At Pisa the 
Intd^V/i ha ° francisco contains n chapel 
to Santa Filomena Over 

rinri^ntf r P*”® ^ SnbateU b ^kicb 

represents rUomena ns a nvmnh-liln 
figure floating down from heaven at! 
tended by tv, o angels bearing tho hl£ 
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the palm, and a javelin In the fore- 
ground arc the sick and manned, healed 
by her intercession 

Nor ever aluill be minting h^ro 
Tho palm, the lily wd the rpear 
Tbe symbols that of yoro 
SL Filomena bore, 

Longfellow Sta Filomena 

*j* Longfellow calls Florence Nightin- 
gale “ St Filomena ” (bom at Florence, 
1820) 

Finality Jo hn, lord John Russell 
(afterwards “earl Russell’’), who main- 
tained that the Reform Bill of 1832 was a 
finality (1792-1878) 

Finch (Margaret), queen of the 
gipsies, who died aged 109, as 1710 
She was bom at Sutton, in Kent, and w as 
buried at Beckenham, in the snmecountv 

Fine-ear, one of the ’ sev eiuattcnd- 
ants of Fortunio He could hear the 
grass grow, and even the wool on a 
sheep's back — Comtesse Yl’Aunov , Fatty 
Talcs (“Fortunio,” 

*** In GnrnpiHr Hoblins is the same 
fair} tale (“ Fr/rtumo ”) 

Fin'etor, la necromancer, father of 
the EnchnntrcsVs Damsel — Yasco de Lo- 
be. rn, Amadis Ida Gaul (thirteenth cen- 
tury) I 

Finetta, “I the cinder girl,” a fairy 
tale by the (/omtossc DAunov (1G82) 
Tins is mereVD the old tale of Cinderella 
slightly altered Finetta w as the a oungest 
of three princesses, despised bv them, and 
put to all s l K ,rts °t menial w ork The tw o 
sisters wents^ to balls, and left Finetta at 
home in eh i& r £ c of the bow e One day 
she found aVh s °] d kc -'’ " h,cb °P cncd a 
wardrobe fuHhw'W ™ DSt excellent dresses , 
so, arming hc^rl S v ,, in , V be follcnved 
her sisters to the ^ ll > bub ihe l vft: l so f,nc 
that the} knevr i^ T Jf ’ 5 , x raa 

borne before ihem^ , occurred 

or three times, but a^ £ uast ,’ ln 
home, she lost one of her a JJ“ 
young prince resolved to marrv*™ a-i,, 
whose foot fitted the slipper, and 1 „ jggK 
became his wife Finetta was also caliu. 
Auneula or “ Fme-car ” 

Fingal (or Fion na Gael) 

Uis father ’was Comhal or Combal, and 
his mother Moma ’ 

(Combal was the son of Trallml king 
of Ibaddu ) Md Moma was tbc dwgliter 

His first .n/c was Roscrana, mother of 
sccond " as Clath °i mot5 >« 
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(Roscrnnn was the daughter oi Cormae 
I third king of Ireland ) 

His daughter was Bosmi'na, and his 
sons Ossian, Fillnn, Rj-no, and Fergus 
(The son of Ossian was Oscar ) 

(Fillnn n as younger than his nephew 
Oscar, and both, together with Ryno, 
y\ ere slain m battle before Fingal died ) 
His bard and herald was Ulhn His 
sword Luno, so called from its maker, 
Luno of Lochlin ( Denmark ) 

His hngdom was Horvcn ( the north- 
vest coast of Scotland ) , his capital Semo , 
his subjects acre Caledonians or Gaels 
After the restoration of Fernd-Artko to 
the throne of Ireland, Fingal “resigned 
lus spear to Ossian,” and he died a d 
283 


Pcrci do coup* Kosczlusko rfierbi cn tombant “Flnlj 
Folonlre.’'— Michaud, Olographic VnivcrtcXlc i 

Finlayson (Lxtchc), landladj of tho 
lodgings m the Canongnto of Edin- 
burgh —Sir W Scott, Gwj Manncring 
(tune, George II ) 

Fm'mston (Duncan), a tenant of tho 
laird of Gudgeonford 
Intche Fmniston, wife of Duncan — Sir 
TV Scott, Quy Manncring (time, George 

II ) 

Fion (son of Comnal), an enormous 

g iant, who could place one foot on mount 
romlcach, in Ulster, nnd the other on 
mount Crommnl close to , and tlien dip 
his hand m the mcr Lubar, nhich ran 
betm eon 


Fmgal, an epic in sit books, by 
Ossian The subject is the invasion of 
Ireland by Snaran king of Lochlin (Den- 
mark) during the reign of Cormae II 
(a minor), and\its delneranco b> the aid 
of Fingal kingNif Morven (north-west 
coast of Scotland) Nike poem opens with 
the o\ ertlirow of CuthuTliD general of the 
Irish forces, and concludes with the 
return of Swaran to his oign land 


Finger “Little fipger tell me 
true ” When hi Argan fvishes to pump 
his little daughter Louison, respecting a 
j oung gentleman who pays attentions to 
her cider sister, he saysVto the child, 
“ Prenez-j hien garde au\noins , car 
voilh un petit doigt, qui salt taut, qui mo 
dira si vous mentez ” When] the child 
has told him all she knows, Ho puts his 
little finger to his ear and snffs, “Voilh 
mon petit doigt pourtant hui gronde 
quelque chose Attendez / Hd I Ah, 
ah 1 Om? Oh, oh 1 voilh nyon petit doigt, 
qui mo dit quelque chose/ quo vous avez 
vu ct quo vous nc nfi’avez pas dit ” 
To which tho child replies, “Ah 1 mon 
papa, votre petit doiigt cst un menteur ” 
— Molifcre, Le Malms Imagmaire, « 11 
(1G73) 

Fijc/gers In chiromancy we give the 
ihiernio to Venus, the fore-finger to Jove, 
'the middle finger to Saturn, tho ring 
finger to Sol, nnd the little finger to Mer- 
cury — Ben Jonson, The Alchemist , i 2 
(1610) 


Finis Polomas These words are at- 
tributed (but without sufficient authontv) 
to Koscziusko tho Pole, when he lay 
wounded by the bails of SuwarolFs 
troops on the field of Mnciejowieze 
(October 10, 1794) 


With ono foot on tlio Crommnl sot nnd one on mount 
Croroleach 

The waters of tho lubar stream hta giant hand could 
reach. 

Tramlation qf the Gaelic. 

Fiona, n series of traditionary old 
Irish poems on the subject of Fion 
M'Comnal nnd the heroes connected iv ith 
Inm 

FionnuaTa, daughter of Lir Being 
transformed into a sunn, she was doomed 
to wander over the lakes and nvers of 
Ireland till the Insh became Christians, 
but the sound of the first mass bell in tbo 
island was to be the signal of her release 

Silent, 0 Moyle bo tho roar of thy water [County 
Tyrone] 

While murmuring mournfully Llrs lonely daughter 
Tell5 to tho night-star her talo of woes. 

When *hall tho Swan ’ her death noto singing, 

Sleep with wings In darkness furled ! 

TV hen will heat en its sweet bell H ringing 
Call my spirit from tlili stormy world! 

T Moore IrUh ITelodlet Ir ( Tho Song of FJonnuala' ) 

Fips (blr ), a sedate, mj sterious per- 
sonage, living uinn office m Austin Fmra 
(London) He is emploj ed hi some un- 
known benefactor (cither John WcstlocL 
or old Martin Cbuzzlewit) to engage Tom 
Pinch at a weekly salary as librarian to 
the Temple Library — C Dickens, Martin 
Chuzzleimt (1844) 

Fir-bolg (i e bowmen, from bolg, “a 
quiver”), a colony of Belgm from Britain, 
led by Larthon to Ireland nnd settled in 
the southern parts of the island Their 
chief tins called “lord of Atha” (a 
country of Connaught), and thence Ire- 
land lias called Bolga Somewhat later 
a colony of Caledonians from the western 
coast of Scotland settled m the northern 
parts of Ireland, nnd made Ulster their 
head-quarters When Crotka was “ lord 
of Atha ” he carried off Conlarn l 
(daughter of the Cael chief) by force. 
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find ft general w ar between tbe tw o race3 
ensued The Cael were reduced to the 
last extremity, and sent to Trathnl (grand- 
father of Fmgal) for aid Trathal ac- 
cordingly sent over Conar with an army, 
and on his reaching Ulster be w as made 
“ king of the Cael” by acclamation He 
utterly subdued the Fir-bolg, and assumed 
the title of “king of Ireland but the 
Fir-bolg often rose in insurrection, and 
made many attempts to expel the race of 
Conar — O'ssian 

Fire a Good Servant, but Bad 
Master 

For Gro und people doo In this offrec 

They both good servants both lit posters be 
lord Brooi.o Inquisition upon ihmc etc (1551-1628) 

Fire-Brand of France (The), 
John duke of Bedford, regent of France 
(1389-1435) 

John duke of Bedford rfjled 4 Tho Fire brand of France " 
Drayton 2 olyoll Ion xriiL (1613) 

Ehi e-drake, a fire winch flies m 
the night, liken dragon Metaphorically 
it means a spitfire, an imtnble, passionate 
person 

Common people think the fire-drake to be a spirit that 
hecpelh some hfd treasure but philosophers affirm It to 
be n gnat unequal exhalation Inflamed between tiro 
clouds, the one hot and tho other cold which Is thercason 
that It smoketh. Tho middle part being greater 
than the rest, raakelh It seeme Ifko a boUle and ibo two 
ends arc like unto a head and tail e.— Bull oknr Expositor 
(1016). 

Fire-new, I c bran-new (brennan, 
“ to hum,” Irene, “ shining ”) 

Ycmrfire-nevr stamp of honour Is scarce current 
BhakcspcaTo Pilchard /// act Lee. 3 (1527) 

Firouz Seliali, eon and heir of the 
king of Persia One New Year’s Day an 
Indian brought to the king an enchanted 
horse, which would convey the rider 
almost instantaneously anywhere he 
might wish to go to , and asked, as the 
pnee thereof, the king's daughter for his 
wife Prince Firouz, mounting the horse 
to try it, wns carried to Bengal, and there 
fell in love with the princess, who accom- 
panied him back to Persia on the horse 
iVhen tho king saw his son arm c safe 
and sound, he dismissed the Indian dis- 
courteously , but the Indian caught up 
the princess, and, mounting the horse, 
conveyed her to Cashmere She was 
rescued by tho 6ultan of Cashmere, who 
cut off the Indian’s head, and proposed 
mnrnnge himself to the princess To 
avoid thiB alliance, tho’ princess pretended 
to be mad The Bultan sent for ms plivsi- 
cians, but they could suggest no cure 
At length, came one who promised to cure 
uie lady , it was prince Firouz in disguise 


lie told the sultan that the princess had 
contracted enchantment from the horse, 
and must be set on it to disenchant her 
Accordingly, she was set on the horse, 
and while Firouz'causcd a thick cloud of 
smoke to nnse, he mounted with the lady 
through the air, saying ns he did so, 
“Sultan of Cashmere, when you would 
espouse ft princess who craves your pro- 
tection, first learn to obtain her consent ” 
— Arabian Nights (“The Enchanted 
Horse ”) 

First Gentleman of Europe, 

George IV (17G2, 1820-1830) bee Eror. 

Louis d’ Artois of France wns so called 
also 

The First Gentleman of Europe" had not j-ei quite lost 
tils once elegant fleure.— E. Yates Celebrities xvii. 

First Grenadier of France. 
Lntour d'Auvcrge was bo called by Na- 
poleon (1743-1800) 

First Love, a comedy by Richard 
Cumberland (1790) FredcnckMow bray’s 
first lo\c, being dowcrlcss, mnmns tho 
wealthy lord Ruby , who soon dies, leaving 
all his fortune ,to liis widow In the mean 
time, Frederick goes abroad, and at Padua 
falls in with Shbina Rosny, who nurses 
him through n iscv ere sickness, for whiclT 
he thmkB he is Bound m honour to irmrry 
her She com£s with him to England, 
and is placed /under the charge ot lady 
Ruby Sabicm tells Indy Ruby she can- 
not marry Frederick, because Bbe is mar- 
ried already to lord Scnsitn e, and ev en 
if it w ere 1 ' not 60 , she could not marry 
him, for ali his affections nro with Indy 
Ruby , tins) she discov ered in the delirium 
of tho y ouwg man, when his whole talk 
wns about h'pr lady ship In the end, lord 
Sensitive avows himself tho husband of 
Sabina, and Frederick marries his first 
lov e \ 

Fish (One-eyecQ, in the mere of Snow- 
donia or the SnowdW group 

Snowdon It is proper mJcrc did note 

That pool In which tho ome-cycd fish arc found. 

Braj ton l'intyolblon lx (1G12) 

Fish All's fish that comefit Jqiny net 

Alls fish they gU that cometh to net.v 

I Wiser Flw Hundred Pottiti irfGooa 
Uutbandry xniv (1G57) 

AJ is fbho that cometh (o tho net. ' v 

O Giscotguc The Slccle alas (died 1077) 

He eats no fish, that is, “ho is no 
papist,” “he is an honest man, or one to 
be trusted ” In the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth papists wero the enemies of tho 
Government, and hence ono who did not 
eat fish, like a papist, on fast day e w as 
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considered a protcstant, and friend to the 
Government 

I do pro r css to scrro him Inrij- that ttH! pu ms In 
traj 4 and to cai no £sh.— £hskc*pearr Ring tear 
«t L 'c. 4 (1G0^> t 

Fish and the Ring 

1 Poll crates, being too fortunate, was 
advised to cast away something he most 
highly prized, and threw into the sea an 
engraved gem of great valne A few 
days afterw ards a fish came to his table, 
and m it w as this aery gem — Herodotus , 
in -40 

2 A certain queen, having formed an 
illicit attachment to a soldier, gave him a 
ring v. Inch had been the present of her 
husband The hint, being apprized there- 
of, got possession of. the ring while the 
soldier was asleep, th\cw it into the sea, 
nrC then ashed lus queqn to bring it lum 
In great alarm, she went, to St hentigem 
and told him ei cry thing! The saint went 
to the Chde, caught a salmon with the 
ring in its mouth, and gave it to the 
queen, who thus saved her character and 
her husband Tins legend is told about 
the Glasgow arms 

3 The arms of dame Rebecca Berry, 
■wife of sir Thomas Elton, Stratford-le- 
Bow, to he seen at St Dunstan s Church, 
Stcpncv The tale is that a hmght, hear- 
ing the cries of a woman m labour, knew 
that the infant was destined to become 
his wife lie tried to elude his destiny , 
and, when the infant had grown to woman- 
hood, threw a ring into the sea, command- 
ing the damsel never to see his' face again 
till she could produce the nng which be 
had cast away- In a few days a cod-fish 
was caught, and the nng was found in its 
month The v oung w oman producing the 
nng, the mnmnge was dnly consummated 
— Itomance of London 

Fisher (Italph), assistant of Boland 
Grcme, at Avenel Castle — Sir W Scott, 
The Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Fltz-Boo'dle (George), a preudonym 
assumed by Tbacjrerav in Fraser s Haga- 
zme (1811-1 802J 

Fitz-J?filke (I/cbc duchess of), a 
“ gragidus, graceful, graceless grace ” 
(crfflfo tn -39), staying with lord and 
•-'ladv Amundevalle (4 syl ), while don 
Juan “the Russian envoy” was their 
guest Don Juan fancied he saw m the 
night the nppantion of a monk, which 
produced such an effect on his looks and 
behaviour as to excite attention When 
the cause of his perturbation was known, 
lady Adeline sang to him a tale purport- 


ing to explain Iho apparition , but ‘ her 
frolic grace” at night personated the 
ghost to carrv on the yoke She was, 
however, discovered by don Juan, who 
was rcsolyed to penetrate the mystery 
“U ith this discovcn the sixteenth and 
last book of Don Juan ends — Byron, Don 
Juan (1S24) 

Fitzurse ( Lord Waldcmar), a baron 
in the suite of prince John of Anjou 
(brother of Richard Caur de Lion) — Sir 
SV Scott, hanhoe (time, Richard 1 ) 

Five, s.rv s Pvthagoras, “lias peculiar 
force m expiations It is everything 
It stops the power of poisons, and is re- 
doubted by evil spirits Unity or the 
monad is doitv, or the fir«t cause of all 
things — the good principle Two or the 
dead is the svmbol of diverntv — the erd 
principle Three or the triad contains 
the mi sterr of mvstencs, for evcrvtlung 
is composed of three substances It re- 
presents God, the soul of the world, and 
the spirit of man Five is 2 + 3, or the 
combination of the first of the equals 
and the first of the unequals, hence also 
the combination of the good and evil 
pow ers of nature ” — P' thagorns, On the 
Pentad 

Five Kings of Fiance, the five 

directors (1795) 

The fire kln^ of Fnnce sit In their amile chairs with 
their Ce*h-colouird breeches and res-J man Jes — A (a ter 
du /yt li 

Five Points of Doctrine [The) 

(1) Predestination or particular election , 

(2) Irresistible grace, (3) Original sin or 
the total depravatv of the natural man , 
(4) Particular redemption , and (5) The 
final perseverance of the saints The Cal- 
vinists believ e tbo affirmative of all these 
five points 

Five-pound Note De Qmncy 
tried m v ain to raise the loan of half a 
crown on the security of a five-pound 
note 

Five Wits (The) common wit, 
imagination, fantasv, estimation, and 
memory 

1 Common wit is that inward sense 
which judges what the five senses simply 
discern thus the eye sees, the nose 
smells, the ear hears, and so on, but it 
'is “common wit” that informs the brain 
and passes judgment on the goodness or 
badness of these external matters 

2 Imagination works on the mind, 
causing it to realize what lias been pre- 
Mutcd to it 
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3, -Fantasy energizes the mind to net in 
accordance with the judgment thus pro- 
nounced, 

4. Estimation decides on nil matters 
pertaining to tune, space, locality, re- 
lation, and so on 

5 Memorv enables the mind to retain 
the recollection of what has been imparted 

Tht-sc are the five irllts removyng inwardly— 

First Common Witte mu! then } nnginallon 
Fantasy " and Estimation M trudy 

And Memory 

Stephen Hawci, The Paitc tymeof Plcwrt xxfc (LAG) 

Flaccus, Horace the Roman poet, 
•whose full name was Quintus Ilorutms 
Flaccus (b c 65-8) 

Fladdoek ( General ), a friend of the 
Horns family in Amenca, and, ULe them, 
devoted to titles and aristocracy — C 
Dickens, Mat tin Chuzzlcmt (1814) 


Flags 

B \Vsrns of saints and images arc 
smaller than standards, and not slit at the 
pvtremih 

Royal Banners contain the royal coat 
of arms 

IKwnroi-s, banners of great width, 
thev represent alliances and descent 

Pfxvo.ns, smaller than standards 
I he} are rounded at the extremity and 
charged with arms 

Tixsits, small flags shaped like the 
vanes which surmount pinnacles 

St\m, vans, much larger and longer 
than banners 

The Royal Butish Standard bas three 
red and one blue quarter The first and 
third quarters contain three lcoparded 
lions, the second quarter the thistle of 
Scotland, and the fourth the harp of 
Ireland 

*** The Union Jacl is a blue flag with 
three united crosses extending to the ex- 
treme edges (1) St George’s cross ( red 
on while) for England , (2) St Andrew 's 
cross (white on blue) for Scotland (3) St 
Patrick's cross ( ted on white) for Ireland 
In all other flags containing the “Union 
Jack,” the Jack is confined to the first 
quarter or a part thereof 


Flam'berge (2 syl ), the sword whici 
hlnugis took from Anthc'nor the Saracer 
admiral, when he attacked the castle oi 
Onande la Fee The sword was mndt 
hy n ej land, the Scandinavian Vulcan — 
-Romance of Mauy,s (TAygiemont et di 
> tvmn son Fi ere 


Mcar of Vv alcefiold aj 
marries one of i„ s aavsgHtc 


, farmer 
Primrose, 
Primrose 


The Misses Flamborough, daughters of 
the farmer Their homeliness contrasts 
well with the flashy pretenders to fashion 
introduced by squire Thornhill. — Gold- 
smith, Vicar of Wakefield (17G6) 

Flame (Lord), Johnson the jester 
and dramatist, author of IIurlo-Thi umbo, 
an extravaganza (1729) 

Flammer ( The lion Hit Push), a 
Cantab, nephew to lord Totter!} lie is 
a voung gentleman with a vaud imagina- 
tion, small income, and large debts — C 
Selhv, The Unfinished Gentleman 

Flanxmoek (Wilhti), a Flemish 
soldier and burgess at tbe castle of Garde 
Dolonrense 

Rose or Roschcn Flammoch, daughter of 
Wilkin Flnmmock, and attendant on liuh 
Eveline —Sir W Scott, Ihe Bctiothcd 
(time, Ilcnry II ) 

Flanders (Moll), a n Oman of extra- 
ordinary beauty, born rn Old Bailey 
She was twelv e y cars a harlot, fiv e y cars 
a wife, twehc years a thief, and eight 
years a convict in Virginia, but ulti- 
mately sbe became neb, lived honestly, 
and died a penitent in the reign of Charles 
II — Defoe, 1 he Fortunes of Moll 1 landci ? 

Flasll( Captain), a blustering, con nrdly 
braggart, “alwavs talking of fighting 
and wars ” In the Flanders war lie pre- 
tended to be shot, sneaked off into a 
ditch, and thence to England When 
captain Lo\ eit met him pay ing court to 
Miss Biddy Rcllaw, he commanded the 
blustering coward to “deliver up bis 
sword,” and added 

Lease this bouse change Iho colour of your clothes atul 
fierceness of your looks appear from (op lo toe (lie 
wrctcfj the rcry wretch thou art I — D CitTlck, Mist in 
Her Teem 

lfcnrjr Woodward (1717-1 7 "7] tms the tvest Copper 
Giptain “ captain Flash " and Bobadii w of his <lat — 
C Leslie Life of AcjpioMf 

*** “ Copper Captain ” m Rule a Wife 
and Ilaic a Wife (Beaumont and Flet- 
cher) , “ Bobadil " in Every Man in 11 is 
Humour (B Jonson) 

Flat Simplicity “The flat sim- 
plicity of that reply was admirable ” — 
Colley Cibber, The Croat cd Husband, i 1 
(1728) 

Flatterer The Romans called a 
flatterer “ a Vitellius,” from Vitcllius 
president of Syria, who worshipped 
Jehovah in Jerusalem, and Cnlig'uln in 
Rome Tacitus says of him “ Fxemplnr 
apnd posteros adulatom habetur” (Annals, 
vi 32). 

Idem [I IteMta] mlrl In adu&ndo fagotti w«ww 0 
Ormrctn adonri ut deum irutltuit —Suetonius f i el Li, 
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JTla'vms, the faithful, honest steward 
of Timon the man-hater — Shakespeare, 
Timon of Athens (1C00) 

Fle'anee (2 syl }, son of Bnnquo 
After the assassination of his father he 
escaped to Wales, i\ here he married the 
daughter of the reigning prince, and had 
a son named Walter Ibis Walter aftcr- 
i\ ards became lord high steward of Scot- 
land, and called himself Walter the 
Steward From him proceeded rn a direct 
line the Stuarts of Scotland, a royal line 
Minch gaie Tames VI of Scotland and 
I of England — Shakespeare, Macbeth 
f 1 GOG) 

(Of course, tins must not be looked on 
ns history Historically, there was no 
such person as Banquo, and therefore this 
descent from Fleance is mere fable ) 

FIccknoe ( Richard ), poet-laureate to 
Chorlcs II , author of dramas, poems, and 
other n orbs As a poot, his name stands 
on a lea el with Bavins and Mica ius 
Bn den saas of him 

ho ittainl without dispute 
Thro all Uie realm, ol nonsense absolute 

Dryden SI Ilcrnoe (1GS*) 

(It avns not Flecknoe but Shadirell that 
Bra den wished to castigate in this satire 
The offence was that Dr) den aa as re- 
moacd from the post of laureate, and 
Shndarell appointed in his place The 
angry ex -laureate says, with more point 
than truth, that “ Shudavell nea cr deviates 
into sense ") 

Fledge'by (2 syl ), an ovcr-rcnching, 
coaaardly sneak, aaho conceals his dirty 
bill-broking under the trade-name of 
Ptibsey and Co He is soundty thrashed 
by Alfred Lammle, and quictl) pockets 
the affront — C Dickens, Our Mutual 
Tncnd (1801) 

Fleece of Gold (Order of the), in- 
stituted in 1430, by Philippe de Bour- 
gogne, surnamed Lc Bon 

Stately dames, like queens attended knights who bore tlie 

FJeeco of Gold. 

"Longfellow Dtlfry of Bruges 

Fleecebiun'pkin (3 syl ), hailifE 
of Mr Ireb) , the country squire — Sir W 
Scott, The Two h overs (time, George 

III ) 

Fleeco’em (Mrs ), meant for Sirs 
Itudd, a smuggler, thief, milliner, mntch- 
mnkcr, and procuress — Sam Foote, The 
Cozeners 

Fleetwood or The Tew Man of 
Feeling , the hero of a noa cl so named ba 
W Godwin (1801) 


Flem'mg ( Archdeacon ), the elerga 
man to aahom old Meg Murdoclison made 
her confession — Sir W Scott, Heat t of 
Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Fleming (Sir Malcolm), a former 
suitor of lady Margaret de Jlautlieu — 
Sir W Scott, Castle Fangeious (time, 
Henry I ) 

Fleming ( Lady Mary), one of the 
maids of honour to Mary queen of Scots 
— Sir W Scott, The Abbot (time, Elizn- 
Jicth) 

Fleming (Bose), niece of Mr' Maalie 
Rose mames her cousin Harry Mai he 

She tvas past 17 Cast in o slight and exquWtc a 
mould, so mild and pen tic so pure w»d beautiful that 
earth seemed not bet dement not Its rough creatures her 
fit companions The very Intelligence that shone In her 
deep blue eye seemed scarce!/ of the world and 
jet the changing expression of sweetness and good humour 
the thousand lights tint pHyed about the face above 
nil the smile the cheerful happy smfie vrere nnde for 
home and fireside pence and happiness. — C Dickens, 
Oliver Twist jcdx (lS3i) 

Flemish. School (The), n school 
of punting commencing in the fifteenth 
century, with the brothers Van ICack 
The chief earl y masters aaere Mending, 
Weyden, Matsy r s, Mabuse, and More 
The chief of the second period aaere 
Rubens, Yandyck, Snyders, Jordatn», 
Knspar de Grayer, and the younger 
Teniers 

Fleshly School (The), a class of 
British poets of which Saa inhume, 
Rossetti, Morris, etc , are exponents , so 
called from the sensuous character of 
their poetry 

It ins Thomas Maitland [if K 
W Buchanan] nho first gaae them tins 
appellation in the Conicnipoi at ij Amur 

Fletcher (Dich), one of the crear of 
the pirate vessel — Sir W Scott, The 
Tn ate (tunc, William HI ) 

Fleur de Mane, the betrothed of 
enptam Phoebus — Victor Hugo, Aotie 
Fame de Bat is (1831) 

Fleurant, an apothecary He flics 
into a rage because Bcralde"(2 syl ) say s 
to Ins brother, (t Rcmcttez cela b unc fois, 
ct demearez un pen en repos ” 'flic 
apothecary flares out, “Do quoi vous 
melez vous de vous opposer an a erdon- 
nances de la medeewe ye a ais dire a 
Monsieur Purgon commc on m'a em- 
pCcbc d’evccuter 6cs ordres Vous 

verrez, vous aerrez ” — Molibrc, Ac Mai ado 
Imagmaire (1G73) 

Fhb'berttga bfbot, the fiend that 
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dishop Horsnefct’s jfS Da ™e from 
^Postures, where to°" ®/ ApwJ 
of the fiends which rh^r « lbet « one 
BIr Edmund Pechh4 Jesmts “st out of 

(toS|'y*£«te4 r a s tt;’ 
ffct te tt D « c s; 

fo one Of the r 7nlUnf 0 pr D f er of state 

">o enviable f acul ^f °/. In dm He had 

lee™ 0 ».Vj he J 0 5p,^ not choose^ reS 

1 oaonot recollect ”,ra q °i r ’ D0 dou ht, hut 

fl” 

/Hinder , n n„ » ° 7SG J 


* \wi«u 3 ueor^c II ) — Vfcl, i 

^sSo ] ZiZ U t% Tf? n,n rquis 
^yoVc^lTt 1 P un ' s ^cl7o S { °any 

intimidate the bo 3 * 1°' ,ce to 

named Itnphnel, brouJU- fl ° ffffed ’ hid 
Eeganez as a playmate “ p , " ,tb >oung 
l°nng nobleman 'de.en e f '' 1CnCrcr that 
This produced an p^mi d J n,nisIm >ent 
R «Phael did not see ,^ Jen l effect . hut 
~ Les «Se ; ft/“ «ml ran 


Flollo or Finn ’ ' 1,24) 

v, ’o held the pSc°e J n r J N° n,nn tribune 

emperor Leo P Wh„ n f f ? luI nnder the 
v, uaw) ^ r-™ , A I'} , > tbe tribune fled^to^P ,1Unnv;ldcd 

^0^4 - I oTjrttobbu^ff Jcrt vM 4° 

°f his ad\ erstn ttI 1 elmct md head 
master of all i ln ° made himself 

t}?£ after theso ' 

~^2Sti3VS&8 S . r * 

■m,-.. . I,n, ' ,on a<wA£“ 


^ "*«aui (17/0) 5 UI usicnj 

Wat to fe bis 


^ 0D > the lady of ,4 T 3 marrj^ 

^ extreme ”~Gene’ J S AXeTin 
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its flora, and all its animal productions 
its fauna 

Floia, tho -uniting- woman of donna 
Violnntc In loa e w ith Lissado, the valet 
of don Felix — Mrs Centln re, The 
Fonder (1714) 

Mrs. Mattocks a wns the most affecting theatrical leave 
taking w© ever witnessed Hie part she cho*o was 
Flora," to Cook a don Felix vruJcli she played with 
*11 tho freshness and spirit of a woman In her prime — 
The JS eie Monthly (1820) 

Flora , the niece of old Farmer Freehold 
She is a great beauty, and captiantes 
Ilcartwcll, who marries her The two 
arc so well assorted that their “best lore 
is after their espousals ’’—John Philip 
Kemble, The Farm-house 

Floranthe (Donna), a lady belorcd 
by Octavian Octavinn goes mad because 
he fancies Floranthd is untrue to him, 
but Roque, a blunt, kind-hearted servitor, 
assures him he is mistaken, and per- 
suades him to return home — G Colman, 
Octavian (1824) 

Flor'deliee (3 syl ), the mistress of 
Bmn'dimart (king of tho Distant Islands) 
—Ariosto, Orlando Funoso (151G) 

Flordespi'na, daughter of Mar- 
eigho — Ariosto, Oi lando Funoso (1516) 

Florence, Mrs Spencer Smith, 
daughter of baron Herbert the Austrian 
ambassador m England She was born 
at Constantinople, during her father's 
residence in that city Byron made her 
acquaintance in Malta, but Thomas Moore 
thinks lus dc\ otion was more imaginary 
than real In a letter to his mother, his 
lordship says he “ finds her [Florence] 
\ cry pretty, very accomplished, and ex- 
tremely eccentric ” 

Thou mayst find n new Calypso there 
Bn eet Florence could another c\ er share 
This wayward loveless heart. It would bo thine 

Byron Childc Harold IL 30 (1810) 

Florence (The German ), Dresden, also 
called “ The Florence of the North ” 

Florent or Florentius, a knight whr 
romised to marry a deformed and ugl> 
ag, who taught him the solution of a 
riddle — Gower, Confessio Amanti i 
1131)3) 

“ The Wife of Bath's Tale,” m Chau- 
ccr’6 Cantcrhunj laks , is the same ston 
The ugh old hag becomes coni cited 
into a beautiful young princess, and 
“Florent" is called “one of Arthur’s 
1- mghts” (148S) 

Floientine Diamond (The), the 
fourth largest cut diamond in the world 


It weighs 130] carats, and was the larges 
diamond belonging to Charles “ tin 
Bold,” duke of Burgundy It was picket 
up by a Swiss peasant, who sold it to i 
priest for half a crown The priest soli 
itfor£200, to Bartholomew May of Berne 
It subsequently came into the bands o: 
pope Julius II , and the pope ga\o it tc 
theemperor of Austria (SecDiuioxos ' 

Flores or Isie or Flow Efts, one ol 
tbe Azores (2 syl ) It was discoi ered ir 
1439 by Ynnderberg, and is especially 
celebrated because it w ns near this isle tlial 
sir Richard Grenville, in the reign of queer 
Elizabeth, fought his famous sea-fight 
He had onlv one ship with a hundred 
men, and was opposed by the Spanish floel 
of fifty -three men-of-war For some houn 
i ictory was doubtful, and when sn 
Richard was seierelv wounded, he 
w anted to sink the ship , but the Spaniards 
boarded it, complimented him on bn 
heroic conduct, and be died As the ship 
(The Ttcicnqc) was on its way to Spam, 
it was WTCcked, and went to the bottom, 
so it neier reached Spain after all 
Tenmson has a poem on the subject 
(1878) 

Flo't es (2 syl ), the lo\ cr of BInncbcfleur 
— Boccaccio, It Fdocopo (1340) 

*** Boccaccio Las repented the tale in 
bis Dccamcion, x 6 (1352), in which 
Flores is called “ Ansaldo,” and Blanchc- 
fleur “Diano'ra” Flores and Blnuchc- 
fieur, before Boccaccio’s time, w crc noted 
lo\crs, and arc mentioned as carh ns 
1288 by Mntfres Ey mengau do Bczcrs, m 
bis Ih cviat i d’Amor 

Chaucer lias taken the same story as 
the basis of the Ft anhcltin’s Talc, and 
Bojardobas introduced it ns an episode in 
his Orlando Innamoiato, where the loier 
is “Prnsddo” and the lady “Tishina” 
(See Phasildo ) 

Tbe chroniclers of Charlemagne 
Of Merlin rind tbe Mori dArlhure 
Mingled together In hU brain 
"W 1th talcs of Flores and Blanchcfleur 

Longfellow 

FloTesTa (Count), a Pole, in lo\e 
with princess Lodois'ka (4 syl ) At the 
opening of the play he is treadling with 
his sen ant Ynrbcl to discover where the 
princess has been placed by her father 
during the war He falls m with the 
Tartar chief Kent Khan, whom he over- 
powers m fight, but spares his life, and 
thus makes him his friend Ploreski 
finds the princess m the castle of baron 
Lovinshi, who keeps her ai irtunl prisoner, 
but the cattle being stormed by the Tar- 
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tars, the baron is slam, anil the pnncess 
marries the count — J P Kemble, Lo~ 
dmsha 

Fla'rez, son of Gennrd Ling of the 
beggars 'lie assumes the name of Gos- 
mn, and becomes, in Brnges, a wealthy 
merchant His mistress is Bertha, the 
supposed daughter of Tnndunhe the 
burgomaster —Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Beggars Bush (1G22) 

Flor'ian, “the foundling of the 
forest," discovered in infancy bv the 
count De Yhlmont, and adopted as his 
own son Flonan is light-hearted and 
volatile, but with deep affection, very 
brave, and the delight of all who know 
him He is betrothed to his cousin, ladv 
Geraldine, a ward of count De 1 nl- 
mont —W Dimond, The Foundlm j oj l',t 
Torcst 

Flor'rmel “the Fair," courted by 
sir Sat'yrnne, sir Perhdure, and sir Cnl'i- 
dore (each 3 s>jl ), but she herself “ loved 
none but Sfar'mel," who cared not for her 
When Mannel was overthrown bv Bnto- 
mart and was reported to be dead, Flon- 
mel resolved to search into the truth of 
this rumour In her wanderings, she 
came wean to the liut of a hag, but when 
she left the Jiut the hag sent a sav age 
monster to bnng her bach Flonmcl, 
however, jumped into n boat and escaped, 
but fell into tlio hands of Proteus (2 syl ), 
who kept her m a dungeon “deep m the 
bottom of a huge great rock ’’ One dav, 
Marincl and his mother went to a banquet 
£> lr ^? bj Proteus to the sca-gods , and 
as Mannel was loitering about, be heard 
the captive bemoaning her hard fate, and 
all ror love of Marinel” IIis heart 
was touched, he rcsohed to release the 
pnsoner, and obtained from his mother 
a warrant of release, signed by Koptune 
himself Proteus did not dare to dis- 
obea the ladv was released, and became 
the lmpp\ bride of her liberator —Spenser, 
lotry Queen, m 4, 8, and iv 11 , 12 (1590, 

flouM^ 0 nm ° Flonmcl mcat >s “honey- 

■Wornncl (77 ie raise), made bv a witch 
of Jfipba! an snow and virgin wax with 
ira infusion of vermilion Tv, o burning 
lamps in silver sockets served for eves’ 

m , but when he was stripped of hia 


borrowed plumes, this waxen rionmel 
vanished into thin air, leaving nothing 
behind except the “golden girdle that 
was nbout her waist " — Spenser, Faery 
Qudcn, in 8, and v 8 (1690, 159G) 

I’lonmel’s Girdle, a girdle which 
gave to those w ho w ore it, “the virtue of 
chaste lov e and wifehood true , ” if any 
woman not chaste or faithful put it on, 
it immediately “loosed of tore asunder ’’ 
It was once the cestns of Venus, but 
v hen that queen of beauty wantoned with 
Mars, it fell off and was left on the “Aci- 
dalian mount ” — Spenser, Faery Queen. 
iv 2 (159G) 

One day, sir Cambel, sir Tnnmond, sir 
Pandol, sir Blandamour, and sir Term- 
I mont agreed to givo Flonmel’s girdic to 
the most beautiful lad} , when the pre- 
lions question was moacd, “IVbo was the 
most beautiful ?” Of course, each knight, 
as in duty boned, adjudged his own hdj 
to he the paragon of nomen,' till Jho 
witch’s imago of snow and wax, made lo 
represent Flonmcl, was produced, when 
all agreed that it was w ithout a' peer, 
and so the girdle was handed to “the 
f dse rionmel ” On tning it on, however, 
it would m no wise fit her , and when by 
dint of pains it was at length fastened, it 
instantly loosened and felt to the ground 
It would fit Amoret exactly , and of course 
Flonmcl, but not the witchs thing of 
snow and wax — Spenser, rairy Queen. 
iv 5 (1590) 

*** Morgan la Ffc sent king Arthur 
a horn , out of which no ladv could dnnk 
‘ ‘ who was not to herself or to her husband 
h-ue ” Anosto’s enchanted cup possessed 
a similar spell 

A boy showed king Arthur a mantle 
which no w ife not leal conld wear If 
anj unenaste vv ife or maiden put it on, 
it would either go to shreds or refuse to 
drape decorously 

At Ephesus was a grotto containing n 
statue of Diana If a chaste wife or 
maiden entered, a reed there (presented bv 
Pan) gave forth most melodious sounds', 
but if the unfaithful or unchaste entered, 
its sounds were harsh and discordant 

Alasnam’s mirror remained unsullied 
when it reflected the unsullied, but be- 
came dull when the unchaste stood before 
it (See Cuiadoc, p IGO) 

Florm'da, daughter of count Julian 
one of the high lords in the Gothic court 
of bpnin She was violated bv kmc 
Roderick , and the count, m Ins imWu- 
tion, renounced the ( unman rcligion^m! 
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called over the Moors, w ho tame to bpnw 
in large numbers and droic Roderick 
from the throne Orpas, the renegade 
archbishop of Sei'illc, asked Flonnda to 
become his bnde, but she shuddered at 
the thought Roderick, in the guise of a 
priest, reclaimed count Julian ns he was 
dy mg, and ns Flonnda rose from the 
dead body 

Her dicclt \ifis flushed nnd in her fc>cs there beamed 
A w fldcr lirl^htncsa On (ho Goth [/Wfar/efc] she gnzctl 
M liilo uridcrnentli the emotions of that hour 
ExhnuMcil life ci'O way hound Ids neck she threw 

Ikramu nnd cried My Todcrkh nil no In heaven t " 
Groining lie dnspt her close nnd In thnt net 
And njonj her liajinj spirit Aid. 

Southej I odcrlck ttc xxta (1614) 

Flo'rrpes (3 si/t ), sister of sir Ficra- 
brns [It, a' iabiaii\, daughter of Laban, 
nnd 11 ife of Guy the nepheiv of Charle- 
magne 

Florisan'do (The Exploits and Ad- 
t entities of), part of the senes of Lc 
Toman dus Romans , or those pertaining to 
Am'ndis of Gaul This part (from 
bk m to x tv) wns added by Pnez do 
IiibCra 

Flonse ( The lad i/), attendant on 
miocn Bercngnnn —Sir W Scott, The 
Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Flor'isel of FTice'a (The Exploits 
and Adventures of), part of the senes 
called lc Roman des Romans, pertaining 
to Am'ndis of Gaul This part wns added 
hi 1 clicianp de Sih a 

Flor'ismart, one of Charlemagne's 
paladins, nnd the bosom friend of Roland 

Florival ( MdlL ), daughter of a 
Trench ph\ sician in Belleislc She fell 
m lo\e with major Bolford, w bile nursing 
him in her father’s house during a period 
of sickness Her mnrnnge, lion ever, eras 
deferred, from the great niersion of the 
major’s father to the French, nnd he 
went to ITavannah In due time he re- 
turned to Fnglnnd nnd colonel Tamper 
with him Now, colonel Tamper was in 
lo\c with Fmih, nnd, wishing to trj the 
strength of her affection, pretended to be 
seaerch mutilated in the n nrs Fiona nl 
wns a guest of Emily at the time, and, 
being apprised of the trick, rcsolaed to 
turn the tables on the colonel, so when 
he entered the room ns a maimed soldier, 
he found there Fiona al, dressed as an 
ofheer, nndj under the name of captain 
Johnson, flirting most desperately aaitli 
mil} The colonel aans mad with 
acnlousj, hut in the a era aalnrlaaind of 
's rage, major Belford recocm/ed Millie 
lorianl, saw through the tneb, nnd after 


a henrta good laugh at the colonel, all 
ended happilj — Colmnn, sen , 2 he Deuce 
is m Him (1762) 

Flor'izel, son of Polixenfls king of 
Bohemia In a hunting expedition, he 
saav Perdltn (the supposed daughter of n 
shepherd), fell m love avith her, nnd 
courted her under the assumed nnmo of 
Dor'iclfls The king tracked his son to 
the shepherd's house, nnd told Perdita that 
if she gave countenance to this foolery 
he would order her nnd the shepherd to 
be put to death Florizol nnd Perdita then 
fled from Bohemia, nnd took refuge in 
Sicily Being brought to (he court of 
king LeontOs, it soon became manifest 
tbat Perdita wns the king’s daughter 
Pohxcnts, in the mean time, bad tracked 
his son to Sicily, but when he avas in- 
formed that Perdita aans the king’s daugh- 
ter, Ins objection to the marriage ceased, 
and Perdita became the happy bnde of 
prince hlorizel — Shakespeare, The TVm- 
tei's Talc (1604) 

Ftorizcl, the name assumed by George 
IV m his correspondence aaitli Mrs 
Robinson (actress and poetess), generally 
knoavn ns Pcr'ditn, that being the cha- 
racter in which she first attracted his 
attention when pnnee of AYnles 

*** George IV wns generally nick- 
named “prince Flonzcl " 

Flower of Chivalry, sir William 
Dougins, knight of Liddcsdnle (*-1353) 
Sir Philip Sidnej, statesman, poet, and 
soldier, wns also called “The blower of 
Chnnlry” (1554-1586) So was the 
Cheialier dc Bayard, lc Chevalier sans 
Pew et sans Rcpioche (1476-1524) 

Flower of Kings Arthur is so 
called by John of Exeter (sixth century) 

Flower of Poets, Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) 

Flower of the Levant Zantg is 
so called from its great beauty nnd fer- 
tility 

Zantol Znntel fl or dl Levant L 

Flowei of Yarrow (The), Mary 
Scott, daughter of sir William Scott of 
Harden 

Flowei s (Lovci s’) are stated by Spen- 
ser, n his Shcphcarde's Calendar , to be 
“the purple columbine, gilliflowors, car 
nations, and sops in wine ” (“ April ”) 

In the “language of flowers,” colum 
bine signifies “folly,” gilliflowers “bonds 
of love/' carnations “ pure love,” nnd 



flow er sermon <>• 

tops of mne (one of the carnation family) 

11 woman’s love ” 

Erins hither tbs pinle, and purple coflumbtoe 
With giUWowcrs 

Brins corotiaHohJ and sops m wjdp 
N ome of paramount 

Bpcnser The shcj^cardc z Calendar ( AprG Lj/ B) 

Flower Sermon, a senrion preached 
e\ crj Whit Monda) in St Catlicnnc 
Crcc On tins occasion each of the con- 
gregation carries a bunch of flowers, and 
a bunch of /lowers is also laid on the 
pulpit cnshion The Flower Sermon is 
not now limited to St Catherine Crec, 
other churches have adopted the custom 

Flowerdale (Sir John), father of 
Claris 6 !, and the neighbour of colonel 
Oldbo) — Bickerstnff, Lionel and Clarissa 

Flowered Holies In ancient Greece 
to sai “a woman wore flowered robes” 
was the same as to saj she was a file 
mOjhque Solon made it a law that 
virtuous women should appear in simple 
and modest apparel, hut tlmt harlots 
should alwajs dress in gay and flowered 
rohes 

As fugitive sbves are known bp their stigmata go 
flowered garments Indicate one of the demimonde 
[uo/Xa^dfO — Clemens of Alexandria. 

Flowery Kingdom (The), China 
The Chinese call their kingdom Ihca 
Kicolt, winch means “The Flower) King- 
dom," i e the flow er of kingdoms 

Fluel'len, a \\ clsh captain and great 
pedant, who, amongst other learned quid- 
dities, drew this parallel betw een Hear) V 
and Uexander the Great “One was born 
in Monmouth and the other in Macedon, 
both which places begin with M, and in 
both a nv er (low ed ” — Shakespeare, Hem y 
F act iv sc 7 (15^9) 

Flur, the bride of Cassn claun, “ for 
whose loi e the Roman Crcsar first ina aded 
Bntam Tcnnj son, Idylls of the hmn 
(“ Enul”) 1 

Flute (The Magic), a flute which has 
the now er of inspiring loi e When gn en 
by the powers of darkness, the love it in- 
spires is sensual love , but when bestowed 
by tlic powers of light, it becomes sub- 
sen tent to the % cn holiest ends In the 
opera called Die Zaubcrflule, Tami'no and 
lamina are guided b> it through all 
world]) dangers to the knowledge of 
fiuue truth (or the mjstenes of Isis) — 
Mozart, Dt Zauterflole (1791) 

Flutter, a gossip, fond of telling a 
good store , but, unhnppilv, unable to do 
so Without a Wonder “A good-natnred 
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insignificant creature, admitted every- 
where, hut cared for nowhere ” (act i 3) 
— Mrs Cowle) , The Belle's Stratagem 
(1780) 

Fly-gods, Beelzebub, a god of the 
Philistines, supposed to ward off flies 
Achor was worshipped by the CyrCncans 
for a similar object Zeus Apomy'ios w as 
the fly-god of the Greeks 

On the eari side of pour 6hop aloft, 

Vi rite M nth hi Tarmael and Bnrnb oral 
Upon the north part, Rael Velel Tblel 
They are the names of those m rcurial eprttes 
That do fright flies from boxes. 

B Johnson The Alchemist L (1GI0) 

Flying Dutchman (The), a phan- 
tom ship, seen in stormy weather oft the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thought to fore- 
bode ill luck The legend is that it was 
aiessel laden with precious metal, but a 
horrible murder baling been committed 
on board, the plague broke out among 
the crew, and no port would allow the 
ship to enter, so it was doomed to float 
about like a ghost, and never to enjoj 
rest — Sir W Scott 

*** Another legend is that a Dutch 
captain, homeward bound, met with long- 
continued head winds off the Cape, but 
sw ore he would double the Cape and not 
put back, if he stroi e till the du> of doom 
He w as taken at his word, and there he 
still beats, but nei er succeeds in rounding 
the point 

(Captain Mnrn at has a novel founded 
on this legend, called The Phantom Ship, 
183G ) 

Flying Highwayman, William 
Harrow, who leaped his horse over turn- 
pike gates as if it had been furnished 
with wings He was executed in 17G3 

Flyter (Mrs ), landlady of the lodg- 
ings occupied b) Frank Osbaldistone in 
Glasgow —Sir IF Scott, Bob Roy (time, 
George I ) 

Foible, the intriguing lad) ’s-maid of 
lad) Wisbfort, and married to Waitwell 
(lackey of Edward Mirahcll) She inter- 
lards her remarks with “sa)s he,” “he 
sa)S sa)s he," “she sajs sa)s she,” 
etc — W Congreve, The Way of the 
World (1700) J 

Foi'gaid (Father), one of a gang 
of thiei cs He pretends to be a French 
priest, but “bis French shows him to bo 
English, and his English shows him to 
be Irish ” — Farqnbar, The Beaux' Strata- 
gem (1705) 

Folaar' (2 syl ), a pantomimist at the 
1 ortsmouth Theatre, under the manage* 
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ment of Mr Vincent Crummies — C, 
Dickens, Nicholas Nicl leby (1838) 

Poldatll, general of the Fir-bolg or 
Bclgic in the south of Ireland In tho 
epic called Tem'ora, Cnthmor is the “lord 
of Atlin,” and Foldath is his general 
ITe is a good specimen of the sax age 
chieftain bold and daring, but pre- 
sumptuous, 01 crbcsring, and cruel “ His 
stride is haughtj, and his red eve rolls in 
u rath ” lie looks with scorn on Hidalla, 
a huninne and gentle officer in the same 
arm}, for his delight is strife, and he 
exults oi er the fallen In counsel Fol- 
dath is imperious, and contemptuous to 
those u ho differ from lum Unrelenting 
in rei enge , and ei cn n lien he falls with 
bis death-wound, dealt by Fillan tho son 
of I'ingal, he feels a sort of pleasure that 
Ins ghost wonld lioier in the blast, and 
exult oi er the graves of Ins enemies 
Foldath had one child, a daughter, the 
blnc-ejcd Dardu-Le'na, tho last of the 
race — Ossian, Tcmora 

Pollies of a Day, a comedy by 
Ilolcroft (1715-1809) 

Pon'dlowife, an uxorious banker — 
Congrcic, The Old Bachelor (1093) 

When Mrs Jefferson [1733 17~6] w*v s nsked In *hat 
diameter* she excelled tho most, she InnoccntlV. replied 

In old men like Fondlcwlfe aud sir Jealous Traffic. " 
— T Davies. \ 

%* “ Sir Jealous Traffic ” is in PHe 
Busy Body, by Sirs Centime \ 

Pondlovo {Sir William,), n lain old 
baronet of 60, nho fancies himself Ja 
schoolboy, capablo of playing boyifli 
games, dancing, or doing nnj thing that 
joting men do “How marvellously tt 
u ear ' AYhat signs of age have I ? I’n\ 
certainly a wonder for my age I walk 
as well as o\ er Do I stoop ? Obsen e 
the hollow of my back As now I stand, 
so stood I x\ hen a child, a rosy, chubby 
bov My ann is firm as ’twns at 20 
Oak, oak, isn’t it ? Think you my leg 
is shrunk? — not m the calf a little? 
When others naste, ’tis grou mg-tiine 
with me Vigour, sir, vigour, m every 
joint Could run, could leap Whj 
shouldn’t I marry ? ’’ 'So thought sir 
William of sir William, and he married 
the Widow Green, a buxom dnme of 40 
summers — S Knowles, The Love-Chase 
(1837) 

Fontainebleau {Decree of), an edict 
passed by Napoleon I , ordenng all 
. Inglish goods wherever found to bo 
ruthlessly burnt (October 18, 1810) 


Fontara r bia,now called Fnen terabit 
(in Latin Fons rapidus), near the gulf of 
Gascony Here Charlemagne and all his 
chivalry fell by the sword of the “ Span- 
ish Saracens ” — Mariana 

Mezerny says that tho rear of the 
king’s army being cut off, Charlemagne 
returned and obtained a brilliant revenge 

Pool. James I of Great Britain was 
called by Sully of France, ‘‘The Most 
Learned Fool m Christendom ” (16GG- 
1G25) 

Fool {The), in the ancient morris-dance, 
represented the court jester lie carried 
in his hand a yellow bauble, and u ore on 
his head a hood with ass's ears, the top 
of the hood rising into the form of a 
cock’s neck and head, until a belt at the 
extreme end The hood uas blue edged 
u ith x ellow and scalloped, the doublet 
red edged u, ith vcllou , the girdle } ellou , 
the hose of one leg yellou and of the 
other blue, shoes red (See Momtis- 
Da?,ce ) ' 

Pools Pays de Fous Gheel, in 
Belgium, is so called, because it lias 
been for mnnj rears the Bedlam of 
Belgium 

Battersea is also a pays de fous, from 
a pun Simples used to be grou n there i 
large]} for the London apothecaries, and 
hence the expression, You must yo to 
Battersea to qct your simples cut 

*** Bmotia was considered bv the 
Athenians the pays de fous of Greece 
Arcadia n as also a folly-land , hence 
A/ cades amho (“ both noodles alike”) 

Pools, Jesters, and Mirtbmen 
Those in italics u ere mirthmen, but pot 
licensed fools or jesters 

Ann snujtx {Lur/a> dliaspar), jester to 
George I Heunsnotonlj a fun-mnker, 
hut also a ghostlj adviser of the Hano- 
verian 

Alls \koff, the fool of cznnna Eliza- 
beth of Russia (mother of Peter II ) 

He was a stolid brute, fond of practical 
jokes 

An&klx {L ), jesterto Loms XIV , and 
Inst of the licensed fools of France He 
is mentioned by Boileau in Satues l and 

Vlll 

Aon {Monsiynorc), uho succeeded 
Soglia as the mem man of pope Gregory 
XVI 

Ajimstroxq {Archie), jester in the 
courts of James I and Charles I One 
of the characters in Scott’s novel The 
Fortunes of N’yel Being condemned to 
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dcatli by king James for sheep-stealing', 
Archie implored that he might live till 
he had read his Bible throngb Iot his 
soul’s weal Th is was granted, and Archie 
rejoined, with ash look, “Then dc il tnh 
mo ’em 1 ever rend a wotJ on't ' ” 
BlSbic, “joculator” to ‘William the 
Conqueror three towns and fnc enra- 
entes in Gloucestershire were giicn him 


b\ the king 

Bluet d’ArRfpes (seicntecnth cen- 
tury), fool to the duke of Mantua 
During a pestilence, he conceived the idea 
of offering his life as a ransom for his 
countrymen, and actually stan cd himself 
to death to stay the plague 
Boxvr (Pati ick), jester to the regent 
Morton 

Horde (Andrew), usually called 
“Merry Andrew," phisician to Henry 
VIII (1500-1549) 

Brusquet Of this court fool Bran- 
tome sai s “ He never had his equal in 
repartee ” (1512— 15G3) 

, Caillet (fa'itd/miine), who flourished about 
1490 His likeness is given in the 
frontispiece of the Ship of fools (1 197) 
Chicot, jester of Henri III and Henri 
IV Alexandre Dumas has a novel 
called Chicot the Jester (1553-1591) 
Colquhoux (Jemmy), predecessor of 
Tames Gcddes, jester in the court of 
Mary queen of Scots 

Coryat , “prince of non-official jesters 
and coxcombs " - Kept by prince Henry, 
brother of Charles I 

Coui.ov, doctor and jester to Louis 
XVIII He was the very prince of 
mimics He sat for the portraits of 
Thiers, Mold, and comte Joseph deVillblc 
(died 1858) 

Da’goxft (Sir), jester to king Arthur 
He was knighted h\ the king himself 
DbrniE, a court jester to James I 
Contemporary with Thom 
Dui Hess or, poet, playrv right, actor, 
gardener, glass-manufacturer, spend- 
thrift, wit, and honorary fool to Louis 
■VJ His jests arc the “Joe Millers” 
of France 


Gf.ddes (James), jester m the court 
Mary queen of Scots He was daft, a 
follow ed Jemmy Colquhoun m the motli 
Groimux (He), jester of Charles 
s lard i of Burgundy 
Goyeoa, domestic jester of the du 
of Ferrara II is jests arc m pru 
uonella used to n da a horse all si 
and hone, which is spoken of m L 
Quixote 


HAfon (Jad), a retainer m the house 


of Mr Bartlett, of Castlemorton, Worces- 
tershire lie died at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and has gn en birth 
to the expression “ As big a fool as Jack 
Hafod " He was the uittmus scurrarum 
in Great Britain 

Htvwoon (John), author of numerous 
dramatic works (1492-1585) 

Jean (&>qni), or “Old John," so 
called to distinguish him from Jean or 
Johan, called Ze Fol de Madame (fl 1380) 

Jo it ax, Lc Fol de Madame, mentioned 
by Marot in his epitaphs 
Johnson (S), familiarly known as 
“lord Flame," the character ho played 
in his own extravaganza of JJuilo- 
Thrumho (1 729) 

Kyaw (Gcncial), n Saxon general, 
famous for his broad jests 
Kilugrew (ITiomas), called “king 
Charles's jester" (1G11-1G82) 

Loxgem , jester to Louis XIII 
Nate (Klaus), jester to Frederick 
“ the V isc,” elector of Prussia 
P\CE 

Patch, court fool of Elizabeth wife 
of Henry VII 

Pvtciif, cardinal Wolscy’s jester 
The cardinal made Henry' VIII a pre- 
sent of this “wise fool,” and the king 
returned word that “ the gift was a most 
acceptable one ” 

P itison, licensed jester to sir Thomas 
More Ho is introduced by Hans Hol- 
bein m lus famous picture of the lord 
chancellor 

Paul (Jacob), baron Gundlmg This 
merry man was laden with titles in ridi- 
cule by Frederick William I of Prussia 
Pfircf (Die he), fool of the Carl of 
Suffolk Dean Swift wrote an epitaph 
on him ' 

IIavLue, court jester to Henry I of 
England 

ltosrx (Kunz von dcr ), private jester 
to the emperor Maximilian I 
Scogan, court jester to Edward TV 
Soglia (Catdnial), the fun-maker of 
pope Gregory XVI. He was succeeded 
by Aopi 

Sowers (Will), court jester to Henri 
Till The effigy of this jester is at 
Hampton Court And m Old Fish Street 
was once a public-house called Will 
Somers’s tavern (1490-15GO) 

Stuuin ( Professor ), m tho household 
of czanna Irtizabcth of Russia ITe was 
teacher of mathematics and history to 
the grand-duke (Peter II ), and was also 
Ins licensed buffoon 

'farhton (Rtchard), the famous clown 
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nnd jester in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
but cot attached either to the conrt or to 
tin\ nobleman (1530-1588) 

iiiOM, one of the court jester* of 
James I Contemporary citli Dome 
1 ltinoULET, court jester to Louis XII 
nnd Francois I (1-187-1530) Licimo, 
the mal of Titinn, took his likeness, 
cinch is still extant 
Sv vi i r tt (TV F), court jester to 
queen Victoria lie sty les himself “the 
queen’s jester,” but doubtlessly has no 
currant for the title from the lord cham- 
berlain 

V iiTrn, jester to queen Elirabeth 
Wit i, “ m\ lord of Leicester's jesting 
plaicr," but cho this “Will” ens is 
not 1 no cm It might be Will Johnson, 
Will SI\, V ill Ivimpe, or eien V ill 
Shnkcspcarc 

Lokick, jester in the court of Den- 
mark Deferred to by Shakespeare in 
his J/amtet , act \ sc 1 
(Dr Doran published The Ihstoiy of 
Couit l ools, m 1858 ) 

Pools’ Paradise, unlnc-ful plea- 
sure , illicit lo\e, vain hopes, the 
limbus fatuomm or paradise of idiots 
nnd fools 

If J-6 sliouW trad tier Into n fools p-vradlM It were a 
Cross behtivlour — Slinkc-j csrc / omco ami Juliet 
act IL sc 4 (1507) 

Foot The foot of the Arab is noted 
for its arch, nnd hence Tcnny son speaks 
of the “delicate Arab arch of [d/aiitf’s] 
feet " — J laud, mi 1 

Foot-breadth, the sc ord of Thoralf 
Skolinson “the Strong" of Norcay 

Quern biter of Ilnkon fho Good 
\\ herewith nt n atroko he hewed 
The millstone thro nnd thro 
And Foot breadth of Thomlf the Strong I — 

\\ ero not so brornl nor jet eo long 
Nor was their edge so true. 

Longfellow 

Fophng Flutter (fir), “ the man 
oE mode,” and chief character of a 
comeda by sir George Etlicrcge, entitled 
The Man of Mode or Sir Fopfinn Flutter 
(1G70) 

Foppery Vespasian the Roman 
emperor had a contempt for foppen 
When certain young noblemen came to 
him smelling of perfumes, he said to 
them, “You could linie plcas o d me 
more if y ou had smelt of garlic ” 
Charlemagne had a similar contempt 
of foppori One day, chen he was 
hunting, the run poured down in tor- 
rents, and the fine furs nnd silks of his 
spite c ere utterly spoilt The king took 


this occasion to rebuke the court beaux’ 
for their vanity in dress, nnd advised 
them in future to adopt garments more 
simple and more serviceable 

Foppmgton (Lord), an empty- 
headed coveomb, intent onh on dress 
and fashion II is fn\ ourito oaths, winch 
he brings out'cith a dracl, are “ Stnl e 
me dumb ' ” “Split my windpipe'” nnd 
so on V hen he loses Ins mistress, he 
consoles lnmself cith this reflection 
"Now, for my part, I think the cisest 
thing a man can do with an aching heart 
is to put on a serene countenance , for a 
philosophical air is the most becoming 
thing in the world to the face of a person 
of quality ” — Sir John Vanbrugh, The 
Relapse (1G97) 

Tho shoemaker In Th« relapte tells lonl Fopping 
ton tliat hts lordship Is mistaken In supposing lliat Ills 
shoo pi nchea.— Macaulay 

Foppmgton (Lord), a young married 
man about tocn, most intent upon dress 
nnd fashion, chose chole life is con- 
sumed in the follies of play nnd seduc- 
tion Ills favourite oaths are “ Sun, 
burn me 1 ” “ Curse, catch me 1 ” “ Stnp 
my breath'” “ Let me blood 1 ” “Run 
me through 1 ” “Strike me stupid'” 

“ Knock me down 1 ” lie is reckoned 
the king of all conrt fop* —Colley Cib- 
ber, The Careless Husband (170-1) 

Mncklln ciys Mature formed Collcj Cibber for n 
coxcomb and his predominant tendencj was to bo 
considered among men as a leader of fashion and 
among women os a b<au parcon Hence Ids lord 
Fopphifcton was a model for dress, and tint hautenr 
and nonchalance which distinguished the superior cox 
combs of that dnj **— Tcrc) A necdotes 

Fopmnqton (loitl), elder brother of 
Tom Fashion A selfish coxcomb, en- 
gaged to be married to Miss Hoyden, 
daughter of sir Tunbelh Clumsy, to 
cliom he is personally unknocn IIis 
brother Tom, to cliom he did not beha\o 
well, resohed to ontcit him , nnd pass- 
ing himself off ns lord Toppington, got 
introduced to the family , and married 
the heiress When his lordship appeared, 
he cas treated as an impostor, till Tom 
explained Ins ruse, and sir Tnnbelly, 
being snubbed by tlie coxcomb, cas soon 
brought to acquiesce in the change, and 
gave his hand to his nec son-m-lac with 
cordiality The fa\ ourite oaths of lord 
Foppihgton are “ Strike me dumb 1 ” 

“ Strike me ugly 1 ” “ Stap my vitals ! ” 
“Split my cindpipe 1 ” “lint me!” 
etc , and, in speaking, his affectation is 
to change the roc el “o” into a, ns rat , 
naw, icsahc, xcaurld, ordered, mouth, 
pound, maunth , long, philosopher, torture, 
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that the MSS had been discovered m the 
convent of St Marin de Mcrmhao, by n 
colonel Pereira m tlte Portuguese army , 
but it was ascertained that there w as no 
such convent, nor any such colonel and 
(hat the pnper of this “ancient” SIS 
bore the w itcr-mnrh of Osnahrltch pnper- 
linlls 

Forget-me-nots of the Angels 

So Longfellow calls the stars 

silently one by one In tho infinite meadows of hearen 
Ltottomcd tljo lovcfj etnra, tho forget me not s of the 

angola, 

Longfellow Eeangcline (1849) 

Forgive, Blest Shade This 
celebrated epitaph in Brading Chnrch- 
\nrd, Isle of Wight, is an altered \ersion, 
bi the Rev Joan Gill (curate of New- 
dniTch), of one originally composed by 
Mrs Anne Steele, daughter of a baptist 
minister at Bristol 

Forgiveness 

ForgVrfinesa to the Injured doth belong 

But tlioy ne er pardon who have dono the wrong 

X>r}den The Conquctt of Oranado. 

Forks, the gallows (Latin, furca ) 
Cicero (De Dw , i 26) says “Ferens 
furcam ductus cst” (“he was led forth, 
bearing his gallows") “ Furcifor " was a 
aim e made to cany a furca for punish- 
ment 

Forked Cap, a bishop's mitre 
.folm Shelton, speaking of the clergy, 
says 

They gruspe and they gape 

Af to bnuo promotion There « their whole denocion 

V tlh money If it will hap To catch the forked cap 
Cofgn Clout (Ume, Henry VIII ) 

Fornan’nti (Da), the baker’s daugh- 
ter, of whom Raphael was devotedly fond, 
■and whose likeness appears m several of 
Ins pictures Her name was Marghenta 

Forrest ( Georqc ), Esq , M A , the 
nom (h plume of the Rc\ J G Wood, 
author of Dvcnj Boy's Book (1855), etc 

Foi'tinbras, prince of Norway — 
Shakespeare, Hamlet (1596) 

Fortuna'tus, a man on the brink of 
starvation, on whom Fortune offers to 
bestow cither wisdom, strength, nehes, 
health, beauty, or long life lie chooses 
riches, and she gives him an inexhaustible 
purse Subsequently, the sultan gives 
him a wishing-cap, wli(ch as Boon as he 
put3 on his head will transport bun to 
any spot he likes These gifts prove the 
ruin of Fortunatus and bis sons 

*** Tins is one of the Italian tales called 
(jiyat'jbj ^Inpnrola There is a German 


version, and a French one, ns far back as 
1535 The story was dramatized in 1553 
by Hans Sachs , and in 1G0D by Thomas 
Dekker, under the tifclo of The Pleasant 
Comcdie of Old Foitunatus Ludwig 
Tieck, in 1816, poetized the tale under the 
title of Phantasus 

The parso of Fortunatus could not supply you — TTol 
croft, The Toad to Jlnin L 3 

Fortunatus' s Purse, a puTse which w as 
inexhaustible It was given to Fortu- 
natus by Fortune herself 

Fortunatus's Wishxng-cap, a cap given, 
by the sultan to Fortunatus He had 
only to put it on his head and wish, when 
he would find himself transported to any 
spot he liked » 

Fortune of Love, in ten books, by 
Antonio Lofrasco, a Sardinian poet 

* By my holy office," cried tho cur6 * since Apollo was 
Apollo and the Muses were the oflirprijig of Jove there 
never was a belter or more delightful volume. Ho who 
has never read it bis missed a fund of entertainment 
Gf*e It me Mr Nicholas 1 would rather hare that book 
than a cassock of tborery best Florence silk."—- Cervantes 
Von Quixote L I. C (1605) 

Fortune’s Frolic, a farce by 
Alhnghnm Lord Lnekw it died snddenh , 
and the heir of his title and estates was 
Robin Ronghhcad, a poor labourer, en- 
gaged to Dolly, a cottager’s daughter 
The object of the farce is to show the 
pleasure of doing good, and the blessings 
which a little liberality can dispense 
Robin was not spoilt by Ins good fortune, 
but manned Dollv, and became the good 
genius of the cottage tenantry 

Fortunes of Nigel, a novel by sir 
W Scott (1822) This story gives an 
excellent picture of the times of James I , 
and the account of Alsatia is wholly 
unm ailed The character of king James, 
poor, proud, and pedantic, is a masterly 
historic sketch 

Forturuo, one of the three daughters 
of an old lord, who at the age erf four 
score was called out to join the arm) 
levied against the emperor of Mntnpv 
Fortiuuo put on military costume, and 
went in place of her father On her «#' , 
a fairy gave her a liorsc named Com- 
rade, not only of incredible swiftnev 1 , 
but all-knowing, nnd endowed with 
hnman speech , she nlso gave her an in- 
exhaustible Turkey -leather trank, full of 
money, jew els, and fine clothes By the 
advice of Comrade, she lured seven gifted 
servants, named Strongback, Liglitfoot, 
Marksman, Fine-car, Roisterer, Trmquct, 
nnd Gnigcon After performing seieral 
man pilous feats by the aid of Her horsa 
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and servants, Fortunio manned Alftmlc 
(3 syl ) the king of her coimln — Com- 
te°se D’Aunoj , 1 airy IV cs flGS2) 

** The talc is reproduced in Grimm s 
Go’jUns 

- Fortumo's Jlor «*, Comrade, which not 
onlj possessed incredible speed, but knew 
all things, and was gifted with human 
speech 

Fortumo's Attendants 


Tdnqur drank Upthr anti fvtrd pnt! tUast,i£ht 
tor lii* master iMlcaV fiih LltThiluot hnni'M 

dnwti reuLwv anti enurto l;.w tr !bp nrx M f>r 
NirUnvut c*re neltfi*’? jwrtjiilp’ nor i hncint any 
quailtt rnd irbaierer amount o> ?~\m *-Isrlc'nan »hof 
jbt'Viutac* vtca' i carry wUh«:t inronven! nee. — Cvm 
tfsec l> Aunoy fairs Taltt ( Fo^unJo/* 1CS2). 

TbWimios Sitters Whatever gift* 
Fortunio sent lier sisters, their touch 
rendered them immediate!} worthless 
lhus the coffers of jewels nnd gold, “be- 
came onl} cut glass and fal'C pistoles" 
the moment the jealous sister* touched 
them 

Fortumo's TurKy-lcathei Trim 1 , full 
of suits of all sor 1 *, swords, jewels and 
gold The fain told Fortunio “ she 
needed but to stamp with her foot, and 
call for the lurkcj -leather trunk, and it 
would alwaj t> come to her, full of mono 
and jewels, fine linen and laces ” — Com- 
tes'e DAunoj, Fairy Tales (IGS2) 

Forty Thieves, also called the tale 
of “All Baba ’’ Tliesc thieves lived in n 
va«l cave, the door of which opened and 
shut at the words, “Open, SesamC" 
“Shut, SesamG 1 " One dnj, All Bibs, 
a wood-monger, nccidcntnlh discovered 
liic secret and made himself neb bj 
earn ing off gold from the stolen hoards 
Tim captain tned scvoral schemes to dis- 
color the tlnef, hut was alwaj s outfitted 
b> Morgia’na, the wood-cutter s female 
slave, who, with boiling oil, 1 died the 
■whole baud, and at length stabbed the 
captain himself with his own dagger — 
-dmluan Nights (“ Yli Baba or the 1 ort\ 
Thieves") 


Forty-five (No 45), the celebrated 
number of Wilkes’s North Britain , in 
which the ministers were accused of 
putting a lie into the king's mouth " 


Forw ards {Marshal) Blucher i 
called for his dash and readiness to alt 
in the camnaign of 1813 (1742-1819) 

Fos'ean (F rarms), doge of Yt: 
lor units -five v ear^ lie saw three of 
sons die, and the fourth, named Jac'i 
was banished be the Council of Ten 
,yr’ n ^ bribes from Ills co mtrv ’t, encti 
ine old doge also eras deposed at the 


of 8-1 As he was descending the “ Giant 
Staircase " to take lcaio of his son, he 
heard the bell announce the election of 
his successor, and he dropped down dead 

Jadopo Fos'ean, the fourth and onK 
sun i\ ing son of Tranus Fosc in the doge 
of \ eniec lie was banished for taking 
bribes of foreign princes Jacopo lead 
been several limes tortured, and died Boor 
nfttr his banishment to Cnndin — Bjrou, 
The Tro Io'cart (1820) 

*»*’ Verdi has taken tins subject for an 
opera 

Foss {Corporal), a disabled soldier, 
who sen ed mam tears nmler lieutenant 
V orthingfon, and remained Ins ordinary 
when the liculcuant reGred from the ser- 
v ice Corporal 1 oas loved lus master and 
Miss 1 milt the lieutenant’s daughter, 
and lie gloried in In*- profession 't iiougli 
bru'qnc in manner, he wn<< tender-hearted 
as a child — G Column, The Boor (nntl r - 
man (1802) 

%* Corporal Foss is modelled from 
“corporal Trim," in Sterne s Indren < 
Shandy (17o r| ) 

Foss-v\ ay, the longest of the Roman 
roads, from Mt Micliacl, m Cornwall, to 
Caithness (the fnrthc'l north of Scotland) 
Drat ton sets the Fo'v-wav, Wntltng 
Street, and Bmeld Street were con- 
structed bv Miilmutius, Fon of Cloten 
king of Cornwall, who gained the sceptre 
of Britain after the period of anarch} 
wliieh followed the murder of Purre\ In 
his mother (about n c 700} 

The I mt riruMf me ( M tuft Street] tirttiy a hill 
TJ *vt ho’ l» fri tu lltore to nr* the 1 n^th of Ml (I * t f $ 
rmm whefft rich toni*TUJ f*otuts Vy the Il^rian ten 
Till ctxjer Cait) nr« H'i the *cfltlrir<l Oruule 
Drsjtfti I ctyslbtott x\L 

Fostoi {Captain), on guard itl lull* 
■\ coinn nun — Sir \\ Scott, IForo ley 
(time, George 1) ) 

Foster the 1 nglish champion — Sir 1Y 
Scott, 1 he Lands dvl (time, Elizabeth) 

Foster {Anthona) or “ lonj-firc-thc- 
Fnggot,” ngent of tiie earl of Leicester at 
Cumnor Fincc —Sir M Scott, Kenil- 
worth (time, 1 li/abeth) 

Foster (Sir John), the 1 nglmli warden 
— Sir V> Scott, It he Monasta y (time, 
IJizabctli) 

rostei (Th Janus), a dissentiug 
minister, who preached on Sunday even- 
ings for abov e tw ent\ a cars, from 1728- 
1749, in Old Jew r} (died 1753) 

I^tmivleit Fivtcf If lir ,1 III c rc | 

Ten mttroeolltiuc. 1» ) rcarlilnj; ki J 

fupo. 
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Fonl-weatlier Jack, commodore 
Byron (1723-1786) 

Foundling (The) Uamet Rm - 
mond, uhose mother died m childbirth, 
■was committed to the charge of a 
qouicrnante, who announced to her father 
(sir Charles Raymond) that the child was 
dead Tins, lion over, was not true, for 
the gouvernante changed the child’s 
name to Fidelia, and sold her at the ago 
of 12 to one Villiard One night, Charles 
Belmont, passing Yilliard’s house, heard 
the cries of a girl for help , he rescued her 
and took her to Ins own home, where he 
gai c her in charge to his sister Rosetta 
The two girls became companions and 
friends, nnd Charles fell in loie mth the 
“foundling” The gouvernante, on her 
death-bed, revealed the secret to sir Charles 
Raj mond, the mjsterv was cleared rip, 
and Iidclia became the nife of Charles 
Belmont Rosetta gave her hand to 
Tidclia’s brother, colonel Raymond — 
Ldward Moore, The Foundling (1748) 


Fountain, BeUamore, and 
HaieToram, suitors to lady Hartnell, 
a v ldon Thej are the chums of Valen- 
tine the gallant, v, lio would not be per- 
suaded to keep his estate — Benumont 
nnd Fletcher, Wit without Money (1G39) 

Fountain of Life, Alexander Hales 
“the Irrcfragible Doctor” (*-1245) 

Fountain of Youth, a mnnellous 
fountain m the island of liini'im (one of 
the Bnba'ma group) It had the virtue 
of restoring the aged to youth again In 
the middle ages it was really believed to 
exist, nnd Juan Ponce de Leon, among 
other Spanish navigators, went m senous 
quest of this fountain 

Four Kings (The) of a pack of 
cards arc Charlemagne ( the Franco- 
German king), David (the Jewish king), 
Alexander (the Macedonian ting), and 
Csesar (the Soman king) These four 
I mgs arc representatives of the four great 
monarchies 


Four Masters (The) ( 1 ) Michael 
0 Clerighe , (2) Cucoinghe O’Clenghe , 
(3) Maurice Conrj , (4) Fenrfenfa Conry 
these four masters were the authors of 
the Annals of Donegal 
VO Clenghe is sometimes Anglicized 
into Clerhson, and Cucoinghe into Pere- 
grine 


Four Stones marked the extent c 
u,,~ rn 1 U i US With the body of a hero wa 
ed his sword and the heads of twelv 


arrows , while on the surface of the 
tumulus v as placed the horn of a deer 

Fourctonca rise on Ihegrovo of Cfithba, Cftthbn, 
tan of Tonnan thou trert a sunbeam In Erin — O-aian, 

I'ingal, L 

Fourbenes de Scapm ( Les ), bw 
Molifcrc (1671) Scnpin is the valet of 
Ldandre, son of seignior Gdrontc (2 syl ) 
who falls m loi e with Zerbinette, sup- 
posed to ho a jjipsj, hut in reality the 
daughter of seignior Argnnle (2 syl ), 
stolen b\ the gipsies in early childhood 
Her brother Octaa e (2 syl ) falls in love 
ruth Hyncinthe, nhom he supposes to be 
Ilvacinthe Pandolphc of Tarentum, but 
who turns out to be Hvncmthe Gdrontc, 
the sister of Leandre Now, the gipsies 
demand £1500 as the ransom of Zcr- 
bmette, and Octal e requires £80 for Ins 
marriage liitli Iljacinthe Scapin ob- 
tains both these sumB from the fathers 
nnder false pretences, nnd at the end of 
the comedy is brought m on a litter, with 
his head bound as if on the point of death 
He begs forgiveness, which he readily 
obtains, thereupon the “sick man” 
jumps from the litter to join tho ban- 
queters (See ScArm ) 

FourdeTis, personification of France, 
called the true lo\ e of Burbon (Henri IV), 
but enticed away from him by Gmntorto 
(•■dicllwn) Talus (power or might) rescues 
her, hut when Burbon catches her by her 
“ ragged weeds,” she starts hack m dis- 
dain However, the knight lifts her on his 
steed, and ndcs off with her — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, v 2 (1506) 

Fou'nensm, a communistic system , 
so called from Charles Fourier of Besanjon 
(1772-1837) 

Fourolle (2 syl ), a Will-o’-the-wisp, 
supposed to have the power of charming 
sinful human beings into tho same form 
Tho charm lasted for a term of years 
only, unless it chanced that somo good 
catholic, wishing to extinguish tho 
wandermg flame, made to it the sign of 
the cross, m which case the sinful crcatnro 
became a fourolle every night, by way of 
penance 

Bhe does not know the war she h not hones* Hons 
Do you not know — I am afraid to any it aloud sho w 
— n fourolle J — Temple Bar { Dcside the Tllle " l) 

Fourteen, the name of a young 
man who could do the work of fourteen 
men, but had also the appetite of four- 
teen men lube Chnstoph'erus, he earned 
our Lord across a stream, for which ser- 
vice the Saviour gave him a sack, saying, 

“ Whatever you wish for will come mtJ 


rouivrcrs 
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tSis sack, if von on iv £-i\ ‘Artcluln murl* 
clttlft’"' (' C “come (or go) mto mv 
fock”) rourtocn’a lost odun emcnt ins 
Ibis He went to paradise, and being re* 
fused admission, poked bis sn'd. through 
the keyhole of the door , then m mg out 
“ Artcbila imirtcluln ' ” (“cet into the 
tack"), he found him'clf on the other side 
of the door, and, of cotmc, in paradise — 
Rev kY P ebstcr, Basj'tc Z^yuiiq 1°J 
( 1877 ) 

To.riu’i Tins number phs« a \en 
conspicuous part in French ln c ‘on, 
cspecinlh in the reigns of Hein V\ find 
Louis SiV For example 
1 l)i Max IOC? the frt* !fes*i rai ce-s ~rt -> l 
mb May K’fl tb* Ixti lies** nl 

14 Ll n ronr**’* tl t rare ti 2Jtn rtdrfsw’V* D * 
ll b U m tf rrr,R«..ci4 2»*fsrrr 

~ R r* '*1 14 

i *'» t *71. n..J 

r t c if 

th I 5« Jell T«naa»e*i-* TMi tn r *tsa ctrrM ca;l 
ftryl 4 liras U I* «* KrvCt IS via cask Hu U 
thfnc. 

iWNty ISSC.tr&tbeVHHe’Mif^rctAeVaS Jt. Fini 
t^WlfcaiMV 

Jy*&&eJVfc.jriJrt r-J Kc-rUII 
C zi. r tbf leuJenhlp cf Ilrerl tie CjW* 

J«ii I /> Iten-i IV. D + *v\ litr Inr 

JIJj 'Vr j&iO lltari IS vaj f-ptflirti ffc*n Dp Ui 
c? J &ri- 

KiKoimb' 1 lsw TV **n" l'- V^aJj Vo »! *■ 
tslh— than ir*Tp tfc» i-ir^rr kir*. J{f *irl IV 
244i 'aoTrrrlv^ l»>i U? Tai1» r-ar r*ir7it rr~ J '‘-~\J 
tb* fc&l »hlt* exU-SMW««|\ {rr*3 nV r* 

UlbUnnsW ZK* Ci.« tl-Ucf xtaj rmm^ *4 
to IS 

Hi**- cnba IV (UrATIU) ksU 

IffnrUS «*» fapupsl 

3<tb May 1G1* ) sraJJijx mr^-rrl Mrxrt IS In tf e 
Ctltd Ulmonnert l^nrtU Urol 4 lltrr* U yr-r» 
Jl r nJ4 II ibii, / 1 M TCtmm J ✓ r ^utl v 
34-b 'lay KH, A) ) h Xlll , t n of He rf IS < 
rwdaTer-ltftpttUiM tHtxtto) At tj KiS MM to* 
S'l'tr-U k*i MW fts» UrtS C< Utftri n 
I>»h \1> nxxjzUd tb-i IItpij irfz, WHtfltJU to. 

r 

— r 

J-'xjuXD Dird “7 yrtrr v) Iclj vM f !i-r ‘rr-H 

l oux x\ nt'rdfvx-J tl»*» tltrvUR 3“15 *! Jcb to- 
r wt»k 

l«<ii XS CM 1^4 ('lit r»o citrmci tre H an I Di 
tvo 

4 Dip C"' , YocaDpn of 

^ 1<Jb ,tAX * { lu 

V rs-JTTl (t (I- throic XajxW 
Si-, l '"~: l ' ‘- ri ‘* »■« >tnM «r I 11- 
S3 ' t to lnl ’ ,0 ' 1 0 ^ r * Jf " 

| ht ‘ )Kth<ir <•’ " **• «' f si IntiJl [onl/ 
ral’ W “ U ' “* *« lur l!,r toniralln of 

la 1U.1I, I--JU rurjf;^ dlti 

’rZ 0Urt ^ n Hundred! the cn on 
e.bangc when a stranger enters the peered 
ptecinds The question is then nrl oil, 
' 1 “ 3 on purebaso mv new mr\ fuc 

Is bnSilV F ‘J ''L nflcr the stranger 
is bustled out without merej 

a p l< 39j^ a ^ ! IIcrQd Antl rss (no A to 

fca *»» hi EObU, I uaj c ,4 


iiw (jFAs Old), msTslml Eoult (17C r *- 
1S.7I) 

Foslejr (7'Fi ,r * ’Ait?v'-), a mnps- 

Irate who'exannTies Darsic l.ntmicr [if 
sir Arthur Darnie Redgnunllet), after l.e 
Iiad been nttnrVcd bv tlse rioter'’ — Sir 
Eeott, RcJj i tvidet (time, George 

III) 

Pracasso (Oyn^ine), t!ie I rcnch 
Bombss'e? Furfi*o — Hievipbiie Gautier 

Pra Dinvolo, the '•'briquet- of 
Michel I’f'iTa, n Cnlnbnan >11 urgent tnd 
brigand chief In 17ao canlinnl litiiTn 
made him a colonel in the Nrapdiltn 
arms , b it in IbOf lie was rapt ired bv the 
I nrch and banged ns L»nide' Aub r 
Ins n comic fijv-rn 'o eniitlcu, the lib’XGo 
cf winch was written b\ fcenhe, but 
noshing of ibc true fha*ncier of t! e 
brigand chief Appears m the tsjicn 

Prndsv'bio [ic l-M-r P aV] Jn 
Ins south he loud Irah'sa, but ruling 
with her ore das tlirs emomterc) n 
knight nctompninid 1>\ Pues-’a 
/m' 7 .), and fought to ebeide silneh Mds 
was the fain r The “traurt r 1 night fi 51, 
and both ladies being »addled on t!if 
sictor, Ibiessa clntsgid lier mi! »!u a 
tree One das I ndutdo fair Ib't* i 
batlung, and wns fo 'tuw! id nt her d< 
fernuts that lie deti mimed to nbaiul m 
her, but th< wlt'-h nnomtsd Jilin diirui*, 
sleep with herbs to produce m cn<ibihfs, 
and then planted him a" n tne Inside 
1 ndi'-m 'lhc l!edCro'« Knight pluc! 'd 
a bough from this tree, and seeing with 
horror that Wood dripped from the rift, 
was told thm talc of the wctamfirphoMS 
—Spenser, latry Q an, i 2 (1,?'0) 

Tt ail ( Ife- ), a demirep Seaudnl f as g 
she is a mixture Of “pride, folia, nTu- 
l/ilion, wnntonm.s<,inconstftncN,ct»\tii*vis- 
nc‘-«,di'Mtnutn(inn,mnhcCjawI i„uonnce, 
but n celebrated bemitj ” (net i ) hive is 
entrapped into marriage w itli Tfttttc — k\ , 
Congresc, Xorc /or Love (lt>ba), 

PrancatoUs, n rhtf A. citistu nt 
^ mdsor Cattle, Crocsford e, nnd nt the 


1 ret masons’ Tmcm 
nt Crockiord * 


Ho succeeded bde 


Francos, daughter of Vandunl o 
(2 syl ) burgomaster of Bnigcs — Bcnu- 
mont nnd 1‘Jctchcr, The Beggars' Bush 

Prancesca, daughter of Guido dn 
Polenta (lord of Pitacnna) She was given 
by her father in mnrrngt to Kanciotto 
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fibn of MnlntcBta lord of Rimini, who was 
deformed His brother Fnolo, who was 
n handsome man, non the affections of 
1 rnnecsen , but being caught in adulter) , 
both of them were put to death b) Lnn- 
ciotto Francesca told Dante that the 
tale of Lancelot and Guincv cr caused her 
fall The talc forms the close of DnntG's 
'Hell, v , and is alluded to b) Petrarch in 
Ins Jrtumph of Love, in 

*** Leigh Ilunt has a poem on the 
subject, and Sihio Pcllico has made it 
the subject of a traged) 

2 > ancesca, a Venetian maiden, dnughtcr 
of old Minolta gov emor of Connth Alp, 
the Venetian commander of the lurhish 
n run in the siege of Corinth, lo\ed her, 
but she refused to nmrrv a renegade 
Alp was shot in the siege, nnd Francesca 
died of a broken heart — B\ron, Siege of 
Connth (181G) 

Medont. Nculta IcIIn Fmnccsca and Theresa it lias 
been ulleged, nro but chiltlren of one family with dlf 
fmnccs resulting from climntc and circumstances, — 

I iinlcti Uyron flcautlcs 

*,* “Medorn,"in ThcCoisair, “ Ncu- 
ha, in The Island, “Leila," in The 
Giaour , nnd “lheresn,” in Mazeppa 

Fianeosco, the “Ingo” of Mas- 
singer’s Duke o] Milan , the duke Sforza 
"the More” being “ Othello , ” nnd the 
cause of hatred being that Sforza had se- 
duced “Eugenia,” Francesco’s sister As 
logo lias Othello's favourite nnd ancient, 
so Francesco was Sforza’s fn\ ourite and 
chief minister During Sforza s absence 
with the camp, Francesco tried to corrupt 
the dul c’s beautiful ) oung bride Mnrcclin, 
nnd being repulsed, accused her to the 
duke of rushing to pin) the wanton with 
him The duke believed Ins faiountc 
minister, nnd in his mad jcnlousi ran 
upon Mnrcjlin and slew her Ho uns 
then poisoned b) Eugenia, whom ho had 
seduced — Massinger, The Duke of Milan 
(1C22) (See Fiu:\Cisco ) 

Francis, the faithful, dci oted sen ant 
of “ the stranger ” Qiute impenetrable 
to nil idle curiosity — Benj Thompson, 
The Stranger (1797) 

T/anas (Father), a Dominican monk, 
tlio confessor of Simon Gloicr — Sir TV 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV ) 

Fionas (Father), a monk of the con- 
i ent at Namur —Sir TV Scott, Quentin 
Duncard (time, Edward IV ) 

Franciscans Sc called from St 
Irmub of Assisi, their founder, in 1208 


Called “Mm'ontes" (or Inferiors), from 
their professed hnnnltv , " Gra) bruits," 
from the colour of tlioir coarse clothing, 
“Mendicants,” because the) obtained 
their daily food bv begging , “ Obser- 
vants," because they observed the rule 
of po\ ert) T hoso who lived m com ents 
were called “Conventual Tnars ” 

Franciscan Sisters were called 
“Clares,” “Poor Clares,” “ Minoresscs,’ 
“Mendicants,” nnd “Urbanites" (5 sgl ) 

Francis'co, the son of I nicniinc 
Both father and son arc m love with 
Collide (2 sgl ), but the ladv nnturall) 
prefers tho son — Beaumont nnd Fletcher, 
Mans Thomas (1G1D) 

Francis'co, a musician, Antonio s hoc 
m The Chances, a corned) by Beaumont 
nnd rietclicr (1G20) 

Fiancisco, younger brother of Valen- 
tine (the gentleman who will not be 
persuaded to keep his estate) (Sec riiAN- 
crsco ) — Beaumont and lletchcr, IFit 
Without Moneg (1G39) 

Fran guest an, famous for enamel 

Of complexion more fnlr tlnn the emmet of Inn 
FJMtan — W BetkforU I tllhch (USD 

Frank, sister to Frederick , pnssinn- 
atcl) m love with captain Jnc'omo the 
woman-hater — Beaumont nnd Fletcher, 
The Captain (1G13) 

Frankenstein (3 syl ), a student, 
who constructed, out of the fragments of 
bodies picked from churchvnrds nnd 
dissecting-rooms, a human form without 
a soul The monster had imiscul ir 
strength, animal pn«sions, nnd activ c life, 
but “ no breath of div imt) ” It longed 
for nnnnnl lov c nnd animal s) mpntbv , but 
was shunned b\ nil It was most power- 
ful for evil, nnd being full) conscious of 
its own defects nnd deformities, sought 
with persistcnc) to inflict retribution on 
the voung student who had called it 
into being — Mrs Shelley, Irani eastern 
(1817) 

In the summer of 1S1G lord Byron nnd Mr and Mrs- 
Shelley resided on tho banks of the lake of Genera 
mm tho Shelleys often passed their ewmings with Bvron 
atlils house nt Dlodatl During a week of min liaUn n 
nniuscd themselves with rending German ghost stories 
the/ ngrccd to write something In ImlLntlon of them. 

\ou and I** said lord Bvron to Mrs Shelley will 
publish ours together - lie then benn his tale of the 
Vamjtire but the most memorable part of this torj 
telling compact was Mrs Shellej s wild nnd powerful 
romance of I ran7 cnsttln — T Moore life of Byron 

Frankford (Mr and Mrs.) Firs 
Frnnkford prov ed unfaithful to tier mrr- 
nngc vow, and Mr Frankford sent her 
to reside on one of his estates She died 
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of grief , but on her death-bed her hus- 
band went to see her, and forgave her — 
John Heywcod, A Woman Killed by 
Kindness (1576-1645) 

Franklm (Lady), the half-sister of 
sir John Vcsev, and a young widow 
Lad} Franklin had an angelic temper, 
which nothing disturbedj and she reallj 
believed that “ whntev er is is best ” She 
could bear vatli unruffled feathers even 
the failure of a new cap or the disappoint- 
ment of a new gown This paragon of 
women loved and married Mr Graves, 
a dolorous widower, for ever sighing ov er 
the superlative excellences of his “sainted 
Mam,” his first wife — Lord L Bulwer 
Lytton, Money (1840) 

r> anh'lm (The Polish), Thaddeus Czacki 
(1705-1813) 

Franklin’s Tale (The), in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Talcs, is that of “Dongen and 
Amr'agus ” Dongen, a lad} of rank, 
mnrncd Arviragus, out of pit}’ for bis 
love and meekness One Aurelius tried 
to comipt her, but she said she would 
never listen to his snit till “on these 
coasts there n’is no stone } -seen ” Aure- 
lius contrived bv magic to clear the const 
of stones, and Arviragus insisted that 
Dongen diould keep touch with him 
Mlicn Aurelius heard thereof, and saw 
the deep grief of the ladv, he said he 
would rather die than injure so true a 
wife and so noble a gentleman 

%* This tale is taken from The De- 
cameron, x 5 (See DrvxoriA, p 251) 
There is also a very similar one m Boc- 
caccio’s Fhilocopo 


Fraud, seen b} Dante between the 
sixth and seventh circles of the Inferno 

HU bead nnd upper part exposed on land 
Bat I-vJd not on tho shore bis bestial train. 

His face the semblance of a Just man a worn 
{So kind and grado*a was its outward cheer) 

The rest tras terpenv nil Tiro shaggy claws 
Readied to the armpits, and thv, back and breast 
And cither tide were painted o er with nodes 
And orbits. 

Dantt HcUx xrU. (1300) 

Freckles Cured “The entrails of 
crocodiles,” snvs Ov id, “ are excellent to 
take freckles or spots from the face and 
to whiten the skin ” As Pharos, an island 
m the month of the Nile, abounded in 
crocodiles, the poet advises those who arc 
Bwarth} and freckled to use the Phan in 
wash 

II nrarllir to the riiarlon v-irnkh fly 

OvLd Irl <g Zoce, 111. (Be SI 

Fred or Frederick Lewis prince of 
Wales, father of George III , was stmek 
bv a cnckct-ball in front of Cliefden 
House, in the autumn of 1760, nnd died 
the follow mg spring It was of tins 
pnnee that it was wntten, bv wa} of 
epitaph 

He traa allre, and i» dead 
And as It L< only Fred, 

■Why there * no more to be raid. 

Frederick, the usurping duke, father 
of Celia and uncle of Rosalind He was 
about to make war upon lus banished 
brother, when a hermit encountered him, 
and so complete!} changed him that he 
not onl} restored his brother to his duke- 
dom, but he retired to n religious house, 
nnd passed the rest of his life m penitence 
nnd acts of devotion — Shakespeare, As 
You Like It (lo98) 


Frankly (Charles), a light-hearted, 
jovous, enthusiastic jonng man, in love 
with Clannda, whom he marries — Dr 
Iloadly, The Suspicious Husband (1747) 


Franval (Madame), bom of a noble 
famil} , is proud os the proudest of th< 
old French noblesse Captain St Alme 
the son of a merchant, lov es her daughter 
but the hauglitj aristocrat looks witl 
disdam on such an alliance Howev er 
her daughter Marianne is ok another wav 
or thinking, nnd loves the merchant’! 
son Her brother intercedes m her behalf, 
and mnditnc makes a virtue of necessity! 
with as much grace as possible — Th 
Fi ol croft, Die fJvif and Dumb (178o) 

Fra'teret’to, a fiend, who told Edgai 
that hero was an angler in the Lake o: 
(1605)* S Shakespeare, luwj Lea i 


Frcd'enck, the unnatural nnd licentious 
brother of Alphonso king of Naples, 
whose kingdom he usurped He tried 
to seduce Ev anthe (3 syl ), the chaste 
w ife of Vnleno, but not succeeding in his 
infamous design, he offered her as a con- 
cubine for one month to any one who, at 
the end of that period, would } icld his 
head to the block As no one would 
accept the terms, EvnntbC was restored 
to her husband — Beaumont nDd Fletcher, 
A Wife for a Month (1624) 

Freda ic! (Don), a Portuguese merchant, 
the friend of don Felix — Mrs Centime, 
The Wonder (1714) 

Frederick the Gieat m Flight. 
In 1741 was the battle of Molwitz, in 
which the Prussians earned the da}, nnd 
the Austrians fled , but Frederick, w ho 
commanded the cavalrv, was put to flight 

2 A 
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early in the action, and thinking that all 
nos lost, fled iv ith Ins staS many miles 
from the scene of action 

Frederick tho Great from Mohritz deigned to nin 
Byron Don Juan riii 22 (1821) 

Freeborn Jolrn, John Lilbume, the 
republican (1613-1657) 

Freehold, a grumpy, rusty, but 
soft-hearted old gentleman fanner, mho 
hates all new-fangled notions, and de- 
tests “men of fashion ” He lives m his 
farm-house with his mece and daughter 

Aura Freehold , daughter of Freehold 
A pretty, courageous, high-spinted lass, 
n ho u ms the heart of Model y , a man of 
the world and a libertine — John Philip 
Kemble, The Farm-house 

Freelove (Lady), aunt to Ilamot 
[Russet] A woman of the world, “as 
mischievous ns a monkey, and as cunning 
too ” (act i 1) — George Column, The 
Jealous Wife (1761) 

Freeman (Charles), the friend of 
Lot el, i\hom he assists m exposing the 
extravagance of his sen ants — Rev J 
Townie}, High Life Beloio Stairs (1763) 

Ftee'man (Sir Charles), brother of Mrs 
Sullen and friend of Anmvcll — George 
Farquliar, The Beaux' Stiatagem (1705) 

Ficc’man (Mrs), a name assumed by 
the duchess of Marlborough m her cor- 
respondence with queen Anne, who 
called herself “Mrs Morley ” 

Freemason (The lady), the Hon 
Miss Elizabeth St Lcger (afterwards 
Mrs Aldworth), daughter of Arthur lord 
Doneraile In order to witness the pro- 
ceedings of a lodge held in her father’s 
house, she bid herself in an empt} clock- 
enso , but, being discovered, she was 
compelled to become a member of the 
craft 

Freemasons’ B uildin gs St 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, in 604, and 
St Peters, Westminster, in 605, i\ ere 
both built b} freemasons Gundulph 
bishop of Rochester, who built White 
Tower, was a grand - mastc , so was 
Peter of Colcchureh, architect of Old 
London Bridge Henry VII ’s\ Chapel, 
Westminster, is the work of a) master 
mason Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
planued the Royal Exchange, was also a 
master mason , so were Inigo Joncd and 
6ir Christopher Vrcn Covcnt Garden 
Theatre iwis founded, in 1808, by the 
pnnee of V ales in his capacity of grnnd<- 
uiasler \ 


Fiee'port (Sir Andicir), a London 
merchant, industrious, generous, and of 
sound good sense He was one of the 
members of the hypothetical club under 
whose auspices the Sjpcctatoi was enter- 
prised 

Freiheir von Guttmgen, hai mg 
collected the poor of his neighbourhood 
in a great bam, burnt them to death, and 
mocked their cnes of agony Being 
in\aded by a swarm of mice, he shut 
himself up m his castle of Ghttingen, in 
the lake of Constance , hut the \ ermin 
pursued him, and detoured him nine 
The castle then sank in the lake, and 
may still be seen there (See Hatto ) 

FreiBcllutz (Her), a legendary 
German archer, m league with the devil 
The devil gate him seven halls, six of 
which were to hit with certainty any 
mark he aimed at , hut the seventh was 
to be directed according to the will of 
the giver — Weber, JDer Frcischutz (an 
opera, 1822) 

*** The libretto is by F Kind, taken 
from Apel’s Gcspcnstcrbuch (or ghost 
hook), where the legend appeared m a 
poetic form in 1810 

Fieron (Jean), the person bitten by 
a mad dog, referred to by Goldsmith in 
the lines 

The man recovered or tho bite 
The dog It was that died 

Elegy on a Jftd Dog 
Un serpent mordlt Jean Frcron cb blen \ 

Lo serpent en mourn L 

Gibbon Decline and Foil etc, vil 4 (Mlhnans notes) 

Freston, an enchanter, introduced in 
the romance of Hon Beha'nis of Greece 

Freston, the enchanter, who bore don 
Quixote especial ill-will When the 
knight’s library was destroyed, he vns 
told that some enchanter had carried off 
the books and the cupboard which con- 
tained them The niece thought tho en- 
chanter’s name was Munaton , hut the 
don corrected her, and said, “ Von mean 
Freston” “Yes, yes,” said the niece, 

“ I know the name ended in ton ’’ 

Tbit Freston ” said the kn!„ht, Is doing mo all the 
mischief his malevolence can invent but 1 regard him 
noL" — Ch. 7 

That cur*ed Frerion ** said the knight, who inie 
my closet and books lias transformed the plants Into 
Windmills ” fch 8,) — Cervantes, Don Quixote 1 h pC03) 

Friars The four great religious 
orders were Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Augustines, and Car'melites (3 syl ). 
Dominicans are called black friars, Fran- 
ciscans gray friars, and the other two 
irhitc friars A fifth order was tho 
Trinitarians or Crutclicd fnars, a later 
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foundation The Dominicans were fur- hooks, entitled L Ami ties Jloiumcs (1716- 
thermore called riatres Majorca, and the 1789) 


I ran ci semis Fratres J Snore* 

(For friars famed m fable or Eton , see 
under each respcctne name or pscu- 
dom m ) 

Fnar’e Tale (77a), hi Chaucer, in 
Tlie Canterbury 'laics (1388) An arch- 
deacon cmploicd n Fnmpnonr ns his 
'ccrct spa to find out offenders, ivitli the 
a icu of exacting fines from them In 
order to accomplish this moreeflcctunlh, 
the Eumpnour entered into n compact 
with the dead, disguised ns a vconinn 
Those who imprecated tlie dev il were to 
he dealt with b) tlie a eoninn-dev il, and 
those who imprecated^ God wore to be 
Iho sumpnonrs share' The) came in 
time to an old woman "of whom the) 
-knew no wrong," and demanded twch e 
pence “for cursing” bhc pleaded 
povcrlv, aahen the sumpnour exclaimed, 
“The foul fiend fetch me if I c\cu=e 
thee 1 ” and immediately the foul fiend 
at his side did seize him, ami made off 
with him too 


Fribble, a contemptible mollv- 
coddlc, troubled anth arcak nerve? He 
“ speaks Id c a lnda for all the world, nnd 
never Ewear= Re wears nice white 
glove?, nnd tellfi lus lada-loae v.hnt 
nhhons become her complexion, where 
to stick her patches, avlio is the l>i«t 
milliner, where tlicv sell (he best tea, 
aahat is the best aansb for the face, nnd 
llio be't paste for tlie hands Ho is 
alwnas plavingwith Ins Inda’s fan, and 
showing his teeth ” He sajs aa lien lie is 
named 

AH tf'* donrnMe LtMoets mil l* Liiin frcr\ my wjft t 
hands. JiJjiH roal^ 1! t tea etyriib lhc erd rlrr t 
the children rofr!/ V Gvrlcl J fits In Her Teens U 


Friday {My man), r, voung Indian, 
whom Robinson Cni«oc saved from death 
on a Fndav , and I opt ftshisscranntnnd 
companion on the desert island — Defoe, 
JWnnion Crusoe (1709) 

Friday Street (London) bo called 
because it was tlie street of fishmongers, 
aaho served the Indaa markets — btoav 


Friday Tree (A), a trial, mis- 
fortune, or cross , bo called from the 
“accursed tree" on which the Saviour 
was crucified on a I ndn) 


Friend (The Poor Man's), 
Gwymic (1G12-IG93) 


Nell 


Friend of Man (The), the marquis 
dc Jlinbc-iu , to called from one of his 


Friends 

f'nnrhmcn hlontaignc nnd 1 tienne dc 
la Rothc 

Germans Goethe nnd Schiller 
Gicchs AchiHCs and Pfitroi 'Ins , 
Diomcdts nnd Sthcn'alos, 1 pammondas 
nnd Pclop'idas, llarmo'dios and Ansln- 
gi’ton , llcrcnlcsnnd loln'os, IdomenenB 
(1 syl ) and Merlon , I’a Fades nnd Orcs'- 
tes, bcptim’ios nnd Alcander, Theseus 
(2 syl ) and PmtVoos 
Jews Daaid and Jonathan, Christ 
nnd the beloacd disciple 

Si/racttsuws Damon nnd P) tin is , 
Snehnns | =a and Amfirct 

Irojans Nisus nnd 1 nr) 'ulus 
Of Feudal History Inn s and Ann - 
hon 


Fnends Falling out 

Faint friends *hcn tli rj &II out ni<rt cru I focrtKn 
Spenser I cury IJueen Ir 0 iir ) 

Friendly (* c ir Tho;na<), a gout) 
baronet living at 1 ncndlv Ilnll 
Lady h i cndly, wife of sir 1 bomn* 

Fra id Friendly, son of sir Thom is 
nnd fellow -colleginn with Red Rhidnng- 
ton 

Dinah Frimdlif, daughter of nr 
Thomn 1 -- She mnrncs 1A \\ ard rdmdting- 
ton 11 the bashful man ” — 11 , T Mon- 
cncfl, 2 he Iladtjul Man 

Fnthiof [1 rd yof], a licro of Ice- 
landic storv He married Ingtbor,, 
[In ye hoy c], daughter of a pcltv Aorwe- 
gmn king, nnd the widow of Hnng His 
adventures nrc recorded in an nncicnt 
Icelandic saga of the thirteenth ccntnrv 
*** Bishop Tcgmer has made this 
Eton the grimndw ork of his ]ioem e 1 - 
titled Jrithjofs Soya 
J'nthiof s bicoid, Angun a'dcl 
*** fnthiof means " peaec-mnl er,’ 
nnd Angui cadet means "stream of an- 
guish ’’ 

Fritz (Old). Frederick H "(he 
Great," ling of Prussm (1712, 1710- 
17691. 


■Tntr, a gardener, pasxionafclv fond of 
flowers, the on!) subject lie can talk 
about — h Stirling, The Prisoner of 
State (1817) 


Frog (Ale ). the linen-draper The 
Dutch are so called m Arbutlinot’s History 
of John Hull J 


, We, rmsvn a conning itj n-\r sill' Urn tct<w of 

Z ‘>lm J / Mil) In nwarryUoibn, corelm, ( ni ,t rilmM 
dumciUc ajulri , wuuld [ Inch |,j, bvll/ lo jsto Ida ]«cVet« 
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nctcr lost a tirlhlng by careless Mirants or bid debts. 
Ho did not care much for any sort of diversion* except 
tricks of high German artists and legerdemain no man 
exceeded Nic In these, let it must bo owned that Me. 
was a fair dealer andln that way acquired immense riches. 
~-Dr Arbuthnot, History oj John Ball r (1712). 

\* “Frogs” are called Dutch night- 
ingales 

Frollo (Claude), an archdeacon, ab- 
sorbed by a search after the philosophers’ 
stone He has a great reputation for 
sanefitj, hut entertains a base passion 
for Esmeralda, the beautiful gipsj girl 
Quasimodo flings him into tho air from 
the top of Notre Dame, and dashes him to 
death — Victor Hngo, Notre Dame de 
Pans (1831) 

Fronde War (The), a political 
squabble during the ministry of Maz'- 
nnn in the minontj of Louis XIV (1648- 
1G53) 

Frondeur, a “Mrs Candour,” a 
backbiter, anuler, a scandal-monger, any 
one who flings stones at another (French, 
fiondeur, “a slwger,” frondc, “a sling ”) 

And what about DIebItsch ?” began another frondeur 
—I ira, 200 , 

Frondenrs, the mnlcontents m the 
Fronde war 

They wer® like schoolboys who sling stone? about the 
streets. When no eye is upon them they are bold as 
bullies but tho moment a policeman'’ approach m off 
they scamper to any ditch for concealment — Montglat 

Flont de Bceuf (Sir Eegmald ), a 
follower of prince John of Anjou, and 
one of the kmght’B challengers — Sir TV 
Scott, hanhoc (time, Richard I ) 

Frontaletto, the name of Sa'cn- 
pant’s horse The word means “ Little 
head ” — Anosto, Orlando Ftinoso (1516) 

Fronti'no, the horse of Brnda- 
man'te (4 syl ) Roge'ro’s horse bore the 
same name The word means “ Little 
head ” — Anosto, Orlando Furioso (1516) 

The renowned Frontino which BrodamanM purchased 
nt so high a price could never be thought thy equal (Lc 
Iloslnantft equal]. — Cervantes, Don Quixote (160u) 

Frost (Jack), Frost personified 

Jack Frost looked forth one still clear night. 

And ho said Now I shall be out of right. 

So orcr the valley and over the height 
In silence 111 take my way " 

Miss Gould. 

Froth. (Master), a foolish gentleman 
Too shallow for great enme and too light 
for virtue — Shakespeare, Measure for 
Measure^lGOS) 

r i oth (Lord), a good boon compan on , 
but he vows that “ he laughs at nobody’s 
hot his own or a lad} ’s ” He saj s, 

Nothing is more unbecoming a man of 


qualify than a laugh , ’tis 6uch a vulgar 
expression of the passion , every one can 
laugh ” To lady troth he. is most gallant 
and obsequious, though her fidelity to her 
Lege lord is by no means immaculate 

Lady Froth, a la dy of letters, who writes 
songs, elegies, satires, lampoons, nlajs, 
and so on She thinks her lord the 
most polished of all men, and his bow 
the pattern of grace and elegance She 
w rites an heroic poem called The Syl- 
labub, the subject of which is lord 
Froth’s loie to herself In this poem 
she calls her lord “Spumoso” (Froth), 
and herself “Biddj ” (her own namo) 
Her conduct with Mr Bnsk is most blam- 
able — IV Congrei e, The Double Dealer 
(1700) 

Froth al, king of Sora, and son of 
Annir Being dmen by tempest to 
Samo, one of the Orkney Islands, he was 
hospitably entertained by the king, and 
fell in love with Coma'la, daughter of 
Stamo king of Irustore or tho Orkncj j 
He would have earned her off by violence, 
but her brother Cathulla interfered, bound 
Frothal, and, after keeping him in bonds 
for three daj s, sent him out of the island 
When Stamo was gathered to his fathers, 
Frothal returned and laid siege to tho 
palace of Cathulla , but Fingal, happen- 
ing to amve at the island, met Frothal 
in single combat, overthrew him, and 
would have slam him, if Utha his be- 
trothed (disguised in armour) had not 
interposed When Fingal knew that 
Utha was Frothal’s sweetheart, he not 
onlj spared the foe, but lm itod both to 
the palace, where they passed tho night m 
banquetandsong — Ossian, Cat i ic-Thura 

Fruit at a CalL In the tale of 
“The White Cat,” one of the fairies, in 
order to supply a certain queen with npe 
fruit, put her fingers in her mouth, blew 
three times, and then cried 

Apricots, readies nectarines, plums cherries, pears, 
melons, apples oranges citrons gooseberries 


Cat, 1GS2) 

Fuar'fed (3 syl ), an island of Scan- 
dinaa la 

Fudge Family (The), a family 
supposed by T Moore to be visiting 
Pans after the peace It consists of Phil 
Fudge, Esq , his son Robert, lus daughter 
Biddj , and a poor relation named Phelim 
Connor (an ardent Bonapnrtist and Irish 
patriot) acting as bear-leader to Bob 
'these four write let* ers to their friends 
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in England The skit is meant to sa- 
tirize tkcpnrrcnu English abroad 
Phil Fudge, Esq , father of Bob and 
Biddj Fudge, n back irntcr deioted 
to legitimacy and the Bourbons lie 
is a secret agent of lord Castlercagh 
[Far 'si ray], to whom he addresses letters 
11 and ix , end points out to bis lordship 
that Robert Fudge will be very glad to 
rcccn e a snug Government appointment, 
and hopes that his lordship will not fail 
to hear him in mind Letter ri he ad- 
dresses to his brother, showing how the 
Fudge fannl} is prospering, and ending 
thus 

Should we but riffl enjoy the rway 
Of ELdmouth and of Castlercosh 
1 hope ere long to fee the day 
AV hen England « wlicst tuueimcn Judges, 

Lawyers, peers, will all be — F l dues. 

Miss Biddy Fudge , a sentimental girl 
of 18, In loi e n ith “ romances, high bon- 
nets, nnd Mde le Itoj ” She ivntes 
letters i , v , \ , and xii , describing to 
her friend Dollv or Dorotliv the sights 
of Paris, and 'especiallj how she be- 
comes acquainted with a gentleman 
whom she believes to he the king of 
Prussia in disguise, but afterwards she 
discoiers that her disguised king calls 
himself “ colonel Cnlicot " Going with 
her brother to huj some handkerchiefs, 
her visions of glory are sadly dashed 
when “ the hero she fondlj had fancied 
a king ” turns out to he a common 
linen-draper “ 1 hero stood the v ile tren- 
chcrous tiling, with the jard-mcasurc in 
lus hand ” “ One tear of compassion for 
our poor heart-broken friend PS — 
'ou y ill be delighted to know no are 
going to hear Brunei to-night, and have 
obtained the gov ernor's box , vie shall all 
enjoj a hcartv good laugh, I am sure " 
Fob or lioba-t Fudyc, son of Phil 
Fudge, Esq , a 3 oung exquisite of the 
first w atcr, w rites letters 111 nnd vm to 
his friend Richard These letters describe 
hoy Trench dandies dress, eat, and kill 
time — 1 Moore (1818) 

*** A sequel, called The Fudge Family 
in England, was published 

Fulgenfcio, a kinsman of Roberto 
(king of the two Sicilies) He was the 
most rising and most insolent man in 
the court Cnmi'oln calls bun “a suit- 
broker,” and sty s he had the y orst report 
among all good men for bnbcrv and ex- 
tortion This canker obtained the king’s 
leave for Ins marriage with CamiBla, and 
bo pleaded bis suit as a right, not a fnv our , 
but^hc lady rejected him w itli scorn, and- 
Adoni killed the arrogant “ sprig of no- 


bility "in a duel —Massinger, lhe Jiutd 
of Honour (1637) 

P nlm fli , a man with many shifts, 
none pf yhich succeeded He says 

I have beat through every quarter of Iho compasg 
I bare blustered for prerogative I have bellowed for 
freedom I bare offered to serve my country I bare 
engaged to betray It t hare talked tnyuon writ 
treason And hero I set up ns a book_dler but men 
lea re off reading nnd If I were to turn butcher 1 bcllero 
tiioj d Iearc off eating.” — Act II L 

Patty Fulmer, an impnncipled, flasliv 
yomnn, living with Fulmer, with the 
brevet rank of wife She is a swindler, 
a scandal-monger, anj thing, in short, to 
turn a pennv b> , but her villninv brings 
her to gnef — Cumberland, The IFcst 
Indian (1771) 

Fum, George IV The Chinese film 
is a mixture of goose, stag, and snake, 
with the beak of a cock , a combination 
of follv , cow ardice, malice, and conceit 

And where b Fum the Fourth oar roval btnl t 

pyron Don Juan xL 79 (182-i) 

Fum-Hoam, tlie mandarin who re- 
stored Malck-al-Salcm king of Georgia 
to his throne, nnd related to the king’s 
daughter Gulchcnmz [Gundogdi] Ins 
numerous metamorphoses He was first 
Pjurasb, who murdered Sinmek tho 
usurper , then a flea , then a little dog , 
then an Indian maiden named Mnssoumn , 
then a bee, then a cricket, then a mouse, 
then Abzcnderoud the imaum', then tho 
daughter of a nch Indian merchant, the 
Jezdad of Iolcos, the greatest beautv of 
Greece , then a foundling found l>v a 
dj cr in a box , then DttgmC queen of 
Persia, then a }oung woman named 
Ilengu , then an ape, then a midwife’s 
daughter of Tnrtniy , then the onlv son 
of the Bultan of Agra , then an Arabian 
pbj sician , then a w lid man named Kolao , 
then a slave, then the son of a cadi of 
Erzcrfim , then a dervise, then an Indian 
prince , and lastlj Fum-Hoam — T S 
Gueulctte, Chinese laics (1723) 

Fum-Hoam, first president of the cere- 
monial academv of Pekin — Goldsmith, 
Citizen of the World (1764) 

Fumitory ( 1 ‘ carih-smoh ”) , once 
thought to be beneficial for dimness of 
sight 

[7A« Aermft] fumitory gets and ejo bright for tho eye. 

llmytort 1 otyolblon rill 

Fungo'so, a character in Ben Jon- 
son’s drama, fiery Man in His Humour 
(1598) 

UnlucVyns Fungosoln the j hy 

Pope Etity on Crltlclnn 3-J3(rjU 

Furor (tr, temperate ango), a mad man 
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of great strength, the Bon of Occasion 
fair Guv on, the “Knight of Temperance," 
overcomes hoth Turor and his mother, 
and rc-cties 1’hnon from their clutches — 
fepen'cr, Fiery Qikc i, 11 A (1590) 

I’usbor'ta, the sword of Rinnldo — 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (151 GJ 

FusTeos, minister of state to Artnx- 
mn'inous king of Uto'pri IS hen the 
king cuts dow n the boots w hitli BombastCs 
lias hung definnUv on a tree, the general 
engages the 1 ing in single comhat, and 
slnjs him lusbos, then coming up, 
kills llombaste*, “who conquered all but 
Tusbos, I usbos lnm " At the close of 
the farce, tlie slain ones rise one after 
the other and join the dance, promising 
“to die again to-morrow," if the audience 
desires it — W B Rhodes, Lombaslis 
huriosn 

Fi is'bos, n nom eh plume of florin Plun- 
1 ett, one of the first contributors to Punch 

Fy'rapol (Sir), the leopard, the 
nearest kinsman of king I ion, in the 
beast-epic of Pi y nud the To x (l-PW) 


a 

Gabble Hetchot, a cn like that of 
hounds, heard at night, forcbodingtroublo 
haul to be the souls of unbaptired chil- 
dren wandering throu a h the air till the 
das of judgment 

Gaboi, a Hungarian who aided 
1 lric in saving count Stral’enlieim from 
the Oder, nnd was nnjustlv suspected of 
la iu 0 Jus murderer — Bvron, Herat/ 
0 «-■) 

Ga'buol (2 or 3 si/l ), according to 
Milton, is called “chief of the angelic 
t uards" (Paradise Post, n 519) , hut in 
■i vi •) 1, cte , Michael is said to bo “ of 
i >es’nt armies prince," and Gabriel “in 
militin p'owcss next ” 

G-\ M rl joI rf L ! xrrrln j rtn** } 

AnJ ft ttnin! fV7 in vrru nr H 

~ li'rtli tunh tu La lie tL*v? tuj fom 
luv r li 

tU oh pircJ** t ft it c*- (It 1 

*»* Gabntl is also railed “ Ilie Aft a- 
t' in' i,e (i,(. M(s«i,!h, because he was 
k “ bv the Messiah to execute his orders 
«*j - u 1 c-rth He is referred to in 


Darnel mu 1C, is 21, and in Du ! c i 
If), 20 

Oabrtel (according to the A'o> an and 
Sale’s notes) ' 

1 It is from this angel that Ma- 
homet professes to have received the 
Koran , nnd he nets the part of tho llolv 
Ghost in causing bclievcre to receive the 
div me rev elation — Ch n 

2 It was the angel Gabriel tlinl won 
the battle of Bedr Mahomet’s forces 
were 319, and the cncmv’s a thousand, 
but Gabriel (1) told Mahomet to throw 
a handful of dust m tho air, and on so 
doing the eves of tho cncinv were “con- 
founded," (2) lie caused the arniv of 
Mahomet to appear twice ns main nr 
the nnnj opposed to it, (3) he brought 
from heaven 3000 angels, and, mounted 
on his horse llnufim, led them against 
the foe - Ch ill 

3 Gabriel appeared tw ice to Ma- 
homet m his angelic form first “in 
the highest part of the honron," nnd 
nc\t “ bj the loto tree" on the right 
hand of the throne of God — Ch liv 

-1 Gabriels horse is called HaTrfi n, 
nnd when the golden calf was made, n 
little of the dust from under Hus horse s 
feet being thrown into i‘a mouth, the calf 
began to low, and received life —Ch n , 

Gabrul (according to other legends) 

1 lie Persians call Gabriel “the angel 
of revelations," because ho is bo fre- 
quCDtlv employed bj God to e'irrj lbs 
messages to man 

Hie Jews call Gnbnel their enemv, 
nnd the messenger of wroth, but Micliqel 
thev call their fricud, nnd the messenger 
of nil good tidings 

In median al romance, Gabriel is the 
second of tbo seven spirits which "dand 
before the throne of God, nnd he is 
frcqucnllv cmploved to earn the prtivcrs 
of man to heavin, or bring tho nmunges 
of God to man 

longfcllou, in the Gold n / aj-itd 
makes Gabnt 1 “ the nngil of the moon, ’ 
nnd s-ng that he “brings »o man the gift 
of hope " 

Gabriel Lajeunnesse, son of 
Bn i! the blnchsnu'h o f Grand 1’rJ, m 
Acadia (now Aura Scln) lie vrns 
Jegnllv plighted to I vnn a line, dangbt r 
of Benedict Bellrfontnme (the richest 
form tr rf *ht villngi) , but m xl daj nil 
the mil ihitmts it ere exiled bv order of 
George il ,nnd t'lcer proptrlv comi’en'eA 
Gabrul u is parted from his t c>*h phglil 
wife, end Bv sordino epent her whole 
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life in frying to Gad lam After many 
wanderings, she went to PennsvlVnma, 
and became a sirter of mere} The 
plague visited this citv, find in the alms- 
home the sister saw an old man stricken 
down l>v the pestilence It was Gabnel 
lie tried to whisper her name, hot died 
m tlie attempt He was buned, and 
Evangeline lies beside him in the grave 
— Longfellow, Eton jehne (1849) 

Gabnelle ( Chamante ), or La BJ’e 
Ga’jndlc, daughter of Antoine dEstrces 
(grand-master of artillerv and governor 
of the lie de France) Henri IV (1390) 
happened to Slav for the night at the 
chateau de Oeuvres, and fell in love with 
Gabnelle, then 19 vears old To throw 
a veil over lus intrigue, he gave In r in 
iramage to Damerval de Liancourt, 
created her duchess of Beaufort, and 
took her to live with lum at court 

The song be 0 mmng ‘ Charmante 
Gabnelle " is nsenbed to Henn IV 

Gabn'na, wife of Argc'o baron of 
Sor in, trod to seduce Philander, a 
Hatch knight , but Philander tied from 
the hoese where he was a guest She 
then accused him to her husband of a 
v- nr. ton insult, and Argeo, having appre- 
hended him, confined nun in a dungeon 
One dav, Gabrrna v isitcd him there, and 
implored lum to sa-e her from a 1 m c ht 
who sought to dishonour I cr Philander 
willmglv espoused her cause, and slew 
the knignt, who proved to be her hus- 
band Gabnna then told her champion 
that if he refewed to marrv her, she would 
accuse him of murder to the magistrate 5 
Oa tins threat he married her, but ere 
long vas killed bv poia&n Gabnna nov 
wandered about the countrv as an old 
Lag, and bang fastened on Odon'co, was 
hung b, him to the branch of an elm — 
jinosto, Orla ido Fur,o r o (MiG) 

Gabnolet'ta, govern t_s of Bnttanv, 
rescued by Am'adis de Gaul from the 
bands of Bakin (‘ the bravest and 
strongest of all giants") — A osco de 
Lobtura, A main d- Gaul, iv 129 (four- 
tcemh certurv ) 

Gadshall, a companion of sir John 
Fnlstaff This thief receives his name 
from a place called Gadshill, on the 
Kentish road, coMnous for tue rnanv 
robbenes van uutterl there — Shabe- 
spcarc, 1 Henry IV act n sc 4 (M97) " 

GaHens (Sir), son ot Lot (1 mg of 
urs nev ; and hlorgause (liug v /mburs 
sister) Bang taken captive br sir 


Tnrquine, he was liberated bv sir 
Launcelot dn Lac One night, sir Gthcns 
caught his mother in adulter} with *■ r 
Lamorake, and, holding her by the hair, 
struct ofi her head 

AIas 1 ~ r'r ItwnV? rrbj hzre jcv t -Ain jcfcir 
C-irn nyK-Vr? Wld i tzore risV -b'nll r? fcave j.ain zn*.~ 
And It vtm fcne nrrt tha i-r Gah*rlj bad xlslu 

Us mother fcSc; Art*ssr vzs psslns xrods com. 

nrrr drd fcL*n to leave bii errerc.— SL T iLdyry JJLgcry 
o' rriret Arthur, ii. 1^0 {l-TOJ. 

Gaiour [Djo v V], emperor of China, 
and father of Badour’a (the “most beau- 
tiful uoinnn ever seen upon earth”) 
Badoura married Camaral'zaman, themo't 
beautiful of men — Arabian 2\vjhtz (“ Ca- 
manlznmnn and Badoura ”) (See 
Givotr ) 

GalAhad (Sir), the chaste son of sir 
Launcelot and the fair Dame (Ling 
Pelles s daughter, pf in 2), and thus was 
fulfilled a propheev that she should be- 
come the mother of the noblest knight 
that was ever born Queen Guencver 
savs that sir Launcelot “came of the 
eighth degree from onr Saviour, and sir 
GaLibadisof the ninth and, therefore, 
Le thev the greatest gentlemen of all the 
world ’ (pt m 3 a) His sword was 
tha' which sir Balm released from the 
maidens scabbard (see Bvliv), and hie 
shield Lelongt-d to king Euela! c fi’tc- 
lab ], who received it from Joseph of 
Anmathv It was a snow-white shield, 
on which Joseph had made a cross with 
his blood (pt- in 39) After divers 
adventures, sir Galahad came to Sarra% 
where he was made Ling, was shown the 
Eangraal by Joseph of Anmathv, and 
even 1 took the Lord’s bodv between his 
bands,” and died Tlic-n sudden! v “a 
great multitude of angels bear his soul 
up to heaven,’ and “ ntboice was never 
no man that could sav he had seen the 
sangreal” (pt in 103) 

Sir Galahad was the only 1 night who 
could sit in the “Siege Perilous,” a scat 
in tue J'onnd Table rc-er- ed for the 
knight dc:tmed to achieve the quest of 
the hoh granl, and no other person 
could sit in it without pen! of bis life 
(pt in 32) He also drew from the 
iron and marble rock the sword which 
no Other knight could release (pt m 8 >) 
IIjs great achievement was that tf the 
hole grnal 'Whatever other perrons 
mav say of this mjstenous subiect, it 
is quite certain that the Arthurian 
legends mean that sir Galahad saw v ith 
Ins bodilv eves and touched with his 
hands ‘ the incarnate Suioir,” repro- 
duced b> the consecration of the dements 


/ 
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of bread and wine Other porsons Bee 
tho transformation by the eye of faith 
only, but sir Galahad saw it bodily with 
his ey es 

Then the bishop took a wafer which ins mrule In the 
likeness of bread and at the lifting up [the elevation of 
the host] there came a figure in the likeness of a child 
and tho visape was as Ted and as bright os fire and he 
■ L they saw that the bread 

then he put It Into the 
bishop) took tho holy 
v essei and came to sir Galahad as he kneeled ilov n and 
there lie received his Saviour then went lie and 
kissed sir Bora and kneeled at the table and made 
Ids prayers and suddenly his soul departed and a 
great multitude of angels bear his soul to licarcn. — Sir T 
Malory History of Prince Arthur Hi. 101-103 (1470) 

*** Sir Galahalt, the son of sir Brcw- 
nor, must not ho confounded uith sir 
Galahad, the son of sir Launcelot 

Galahalt (Sir), called “The Ilant 
Prince,” son of sir Brewnor lie was one 
of the knights of the Bound Table 

*** This knight must not bo con- 
founded lvitli sir Galahad, the son of sir 
Launcelot and Elaine .(daughter of king 
Pdlcs) 

Gal'antyse (3 syl ), the steed given 
to Graunde Amoure by king Melj zj us 

Anil I myalle ibnll rire rou a worthy «t«le 
Called Gnhntjrc to liclpe you In your nede. 
Stephen Hat e-v The Pane lyinco/ rieiure in 111 (1G15) 

Galaor {Don), brother of Am'adis of 
Gaul A dcsultor amons , u lio, as don 
Quixote sajs, “made loro to every 
pretty girl he met ” His ad\ entures 
form a strong contrast to those of ins 
more serious brother —Amadis of Gaul 
(fourteenth century ) 

A Inrber In the vUInga Insisted lhat none equalled 
■Tho hnlght of the Sun” [1 c. AmaJlsJ, except don 
Oalaor his hrolher — CervantcJ, Don Quixote 1 L 1 
(1GQ3) 

Gal'apas, a giant of “ man ellous 
height” in the army of Lucius king of 
Borne He was slam by king Arthur 

tA'fns’ A rt/uii-] slew a great giant named Cilapns 
lie shortened him hy smiting oir both tits legs nt tho 
knots saying how art thou better of n size to dc-d 
with than thou wert " And after lie smote off his head 
—Sir T Malory History oj Prince Arthur h US 
(1.170) 

Golaph/ron or Galt \rinto\E (3 
st/1 ), a king of Cathay, father of An- 
gelica — Bojardo, Oilando Inmmorato 
(1405) , Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (151G) 

When Agrium besieged Albracca 
The city of Gnllnpiirone whence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica 

Milton raradltc regained iU (1671) 

Galasp, or rather George Gillespie, 
mentioned by Milton in Sonnet, x , was 
a Scottish writer against the indepen- 
dents, and one of the “Assembly of 
Dmnes" (1583-1 G48) 

Golate’a, a sea-nymph beloved by 


Polyphemc (3 syl ) She herself had a 
heartache for Acis The jealous giant 
crushed his rival under a huge roclr, and 
Galatea, inconsolable at the loss of her 
lot er, was changed into a fountain The 
word Galatea is used poetically for any 
rustic maiden 

* t f f Handel has an opera called Acts 
and Galatea (1710) 

Galatda, a vise and modest lady at- 
tending on tho princess in the drama of 
Philaster or Love Lies a-bleedmy, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1G08) 

Gal'atme (3 syl ), the sword of sir 
Gnw'mn, lung Arthur’s nephew — Sir 
T Malory, Histoiy of Prince Aithur, i 
93 (1470) 

Galbraith. (Major Duncan), of Gars- 
chattaclun, a militia officer — Sir \V 
Scott, Rob Roy (time, George I ) 

Galen, an apothecary , a medical man 
(in disparagement) Galen nns the most 
celebrated physician of ancient Greece, 
and had a greater influence on medical 
science than any oilier man before or 
since ( \ d 130-200) 

Unawed young Galen bears the hostile brunt. 

Pills In his rear and Cullen In his front. 

W in. Falconer The Midshipman. 

(Dr William Cullen, of Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire, author of Nosology, 1712— 
1790 ) 

Galen'ieal Medicines, herbs and 
drugs in general, m contradistinction to 
minerals recommended by Paracel'sus 

Gal'emst, a herb doctor 

The Galfcnlst and rnracclslan. 

S Butler lludlbrat III. 3 (1078) 

Galeotti Martivalle (Mart ius), 
nstrologer of Louis XI Being asked by 
the superstitious king if he knew the day 
of his own death, the crafty astrologer 
replied thnt he could not name flic exact 
day , but he had lenrat thus much by bis 
art — that it would occur just twenty -four 
hours before the decease of his majesty 
(ch xxix ) — SirW Scott, Quentin Dm - 
ward (time, Edward TV ) 

*** Thrasullus the soothsay cr made 
precisely the same answer to Tibe'nus 
emperor of Borne 

Galera'na is called by Ariosto the 
wife of Charlemagne, but the nine v\ tv cs 
of thnt emperor are usually given as 
Hnmiltrude (8 syl ), Desidera'ta, Hil'dc- 
garde (3 syl ), Fastradc (2 syl ), I uit- 
gnrdo, Mnltcgardc, Gersiunde, Eegi'na, 
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and Adnlm da — Ariosto, Orlando Furwso ■, 
xxi (151G) 

Galere (2 syl ) ' Quc diablc allad-il 
fairc dans cdte galere 9 Scapin wants to 

f ct from Goronte (a miseri) old lmnks) 
30, to help Leandrc, the old man’s son, 
out of a money difficulty So Scnpia 
vamps up a cock-and-bull story about 
Leandro being invited bj a Turk on board 
his galley, where he was treated to ft most 
sumptuous repast , but when the j oung 
man was about to quit the gallej , the 
Turk told lnm he was a prisoner, and 
demanded £30 for his ransom witlnn 
two hours’ time When Gc'rontc hears 
this, he exclaims, " Quo dinble nllait-il 
inire dim s cctto galere ? ” and he swears 
he will arrest the Turk for extortion 
Ilemg shown the impossibility of so doing, 
he again exclaims, "Qne dnble allait-il 
faire dans cette galfcre ? ’’ and it flashes 
into his mind that Scapin should gn e him- 
self up as surety for the payment of tho 
ransom Tlus, of course, Scapin objects 
to The old man again exclaims, Qne 
dmhle allaitol faire dans cette galfcre?” 
and commands Scapin to go and tell 
% r| / ,r ]*' lhnt . £30 ™ not to be picked 
off a hedge Scapin sa\s the Turk docs 
not care a straw about that, and insists 
on the ransom “ .Mnis, quo diable alJait- 
il faire dans cette galfcre?’’ ones the old 
hunks , and tells Scapin to go and paw n 
certain goods Scapin replies there is no 
t|mc, tire tw o hours are ncarh exhausted 
( Quc diahle,’ cncs tho old man again, 

vhin'tf , fn ' re , ,lans ccMa gakrc?" and 
hen at last ho gn cs the moner , he 
repots the same words, “Mais, one 
dnble allait-d faire dans ccttc gakrcV’ 

(lG7lj J ^ XC ' La 1 ' /Urherics dc Scapm, u If 

mar* " /fe g ? kr ° ? cans “come w hat 
m aji let what will happen ” 

Wool, the best and finest 

meaiowsof Gafeus CP PaStUrcd ° n thc 

hoV® twaitUerlbnjC Jasl Tnrtfn 

_ , Ilc ™« Carm. tL C JO ! 
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built for her a palace on the Tagus, so 
splendid tliat “ a palace of Gftliann ” has 
l become a proa erb in Spain 

1 Gahen Restored, a median al 
1 romance of chimin Gnlien was th« 
i son of Jnqoeline (daughter of Hugh king 
i of Constantinople) jlis father iras count 
: Oliver of Vienne Two fairies interested 
themsehes in Jaquelinc’s infant son one, 

• named Galiennc, had the child named after 
her, Gallon, and the other insisted that 
he should ho called “Restored,” for that 
the boa would icstoe the chnntry of 
Charlemagne — Author unknown 

Gahle'o [G ilii Ft], 'bom at Pisa 
but h\ ed chiefly in Florence In 1C "3 he 
published his work on the Copcrnic.au 
sj stem, showing that “the earth moved 
nnd the sun stood still n I or this lie v?fis 
denounced b\ the Inquisition of Rome, 
and accused of contradicting the Bible. 
At the ngc of 1 0 he i\as obliged to Abjure 
his s\ stem, in order to gain bis liberty 
After pronouncing his abjuration, he said, 
m a stage whisper, L pur si ration (“It 
docs more, though ”) This is said to be 
a romance (15G4-1G42) 

Gulin tin a, daughter of rrcofus him- 
of Argos She was changed In the 1 ntes 
into a cat, and in that shape w as made bv 

li nt 1 * « r , h ‘S h P ncstcs » —Antonins Li- 
ucnlis, Jut am , xxix 

! „ ln Arthurian romance, means 

V ales, ns sir Lamorakc do Gabs, i e 
sir Lamorakc the Welshman ' 

r n Z«??SOs [GaP lerjozc], the people of 
Galicia (once a proi mce of Spam) 

Gal'lia, Franco “Gauls.” the in 
habitants of Gallia * C m 


'vho^SkVnr'n ° £ l Ii. c Oxonians, 
In a DSihcw^siV'?^ pent xah '-" 

the held d.id on 

noble speech, made to i ” 10 UR raontl ' a 
the battle to h ' 3 “»> before 


P rjestcsses of Gallic mv- 

anSmrns 'Vln PWer mcr lho "''n.ts 
i "rgms 1 L " crc llmL of Utem, all 

GalligaiPtus, the gm„t who lucd 

Jack Z ° l 'Sklukr blT°tL m>Cn 
horn, both the giant and conjuror™' ert 
oicrthrown -Jad the Gmnt-hlic, 

in nn nnnual register 

in Latin, first published in igqg ° 

Aj tr tirero writ in Ciko-HeWeM. 

„ 1 }I *r Wrl/rlrPSlC) 

-“-esf w s s£?1 
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is \ery conspicuous in the writings of 
Viclnnd (173 1-1813) 

Galloping Dick, Richard Ferguson 
the liighwaa man, executed in 1800 

Galloway (A), a smnll nag of the 
breed which onginnll) came from Gal- 
lon a}, in Scotland 

Galloway (The Fair Maid of), Margaret, 
emU daughter of Archibald fifth carl of 
Dougins She married her cousin W il- 
linm, to whom the earldom passed in 
14-13 After the death of her first hus- 
band, she mimed his brother James (the 
last earl of Douglas) 

GaVlowglasses, hem j -armed Irish 
foot-soldiers, their chief weapon was the 
pole-axe The} were “ grim of counten- 
ance, tali of stature, big of limb, lust) 
of body, and strong!) built " The light- 
armed foot-soldiers were called “ Kerns” 
or “ Kernes” (1 st/I ) 

Tlte mul vlUnlnlei of nature 

1H> 9M-finn ui»on him from the « extern IiJca 

Of hcniM mid GallowRljuvca [Aei] supplied 

Eh-Uvcspefire Macbeth act i c 2 (1G06). 

Gallu'ra’s Bird, the cock, which 
w as the cognizance of Gallura 

Tor her w fair n burbl will not mnke 

Tho riper [(he Milan ett tehose ensign (rax a riper] 

As had been mada by 6hrill Galkins bird 

DanW rurgatory rlJL (1 JOS) 

Gal'way Jury, nn independent jura , 
neither to he brow-beaten nor led b> the 
nose In 1G35, certain trials were held in 
Ireland, respecting the right of the Crown 
to the counties of Ireland Leitrim, Ros- 
commoD, Sligo, and Ma) o gai e judgment 
in favour of the Crown, bnt Galwai stood 
out, whereupon each of the jury was 
fined £4000 

Ga'ma (Tosco da), the hero of Ca- 
moens s Zusiad Sagacious, intrepid, 
tender-hearted, pious, and patriotic lie 
was the first Luropean naugator who 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope (1497) 

Can-n, nptntn of tbo venturous band 
Of bold emprise and bom for high command 
W hose martial fires with prudence close allied. 
Ensured tbo smiles of fortune on his side. 

Carnodns, Luiiad I (l^GD) 

J ', < ' Gama is also the hero of Mei er- 
beer’s posthumous opera called L'Afn- 
oam (1865) 

Garu'elyn (3 syl ), ) oungest of the 
three sons ol sir Johnn di Boimdis, who, 
on his death-bed, left “ five plowes of 
land" to each of his two elder sons, 
and the residue of his propertj to the 
\ oungest The eldest son took charge 
of Gamelvn, but entreated him shame- 
fully* On one occasion he said to him, 


“ Stand still, gadelyng, and hold thy 
peace ” To which the proud boj retorted, 
“I am no gadeljng, but the lawful son 
of a lad) and true knight ” On this, the 
elder brother sent his sen ants to chastise 
him, bnt he droie them ofit “with a 
pestcl ” At a w rcstling match ) oung 
Camel) n threw the champion, and carried 
oil the prize ram , but on reaching homo 
found the door closed against huh He 
at once kicked the door down, and threw 
the porter into a well lbe elder brother 
now bound the ) oung madcap to a tree, 
and left him two da) 6 without food , hut 
Adam, the 6penccr, unloosed him , and 
Gnmel)n fell upon a part) of ecclesiastic^, 
who had come to dmc with Ins brother, 
and “sprinkled boh water on them with 
a stout oaken cudgel ” lbe sheriff sent 
to apprehend the i oung spitfire, but 
lie fled with Adam into the woods, and 
came upon a part) of foresters sitting at 
meat The captain gaic him welcome, 
and Gnmel)n in time became “ king of 
the outlaws ” His brother, being sheriff, 
would haie put him to death, but Gnmc- 
lvn banged Ins brother on a forest tree 
After this the king appointed him chief 
ranger, and lie married -—Chaucer, Cole's 
Tate of Gamclyn 

*** Lodge has made this tale the basis 
of Ins romance entitled Rosalynd or 
Euphvcs Goldth Lcqacie (1590) , and 
from Lodge’s'novcl Shakespeare has bor- 
rowed the plot, with some of the charac- 
ters and dialogue, of As Ton Lite Jt 

Gamelyn de Guar'dover (Sir), 
an ancestor of sir Arthur Yl'ardour — Sir 
IV Scott, Anitquai y (time, George III ) 

Gamester ( The), a tragedi by I d 
Moore (1753) Lhe name of the gamester 
is Beicrlc), and the object of the plai is 
to show the great euls of gambling, end- 
ing in despair and suicide 

Gamester (The), bv Mrs Ccntln re 
(170a) The hero is Valero, to whom 
Angelica gives a picture, wlmii she en- 
joins lnni not to lose on pain of forfeiting 
her hand Valere loses it in pla), and 
Angelica, in di'guise, is the wanner After 
much tribulation, Vnlcre is cured of his 
% ice, the picture is restored, and the tw o 
nrc happil) united m runmage 

Gammer Gurton’s TJeedle, bj 
Mr S Master of Arts It was in 
existence, sajs Warton, ml551 (English 
Poetry, i\ 32) Sir Walter Scott su\ s 
“It was the supposed composition of 
John Still, M A , afterwards bishop of 
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ses 


GANGES 


Bait and \\ ells but in 1551 John Still 
was a boy not wnc j oars old The fun 
of this co mcd v turns on the loss and 
ret oven of a nctdlc, with winch Gammer 
Gurton was repairing the breeches of her 
mnn Hodge The comcdv contains the 
famous drinking song, “ I Cannot Eat but 
Little Meat ” 

Cummer Gnrfon# Audio Is n great curiosity Tho 
popnLir characters. such as T?te Sturdy Begpnr ’ “The 
Cbwn ” The County Wear** amt The Shrew of 


needle nnd thK followed I* the tarch for U, nnd Its 
final rttcotery (j hitennited with no other thwnrtbigor 
tulxmJinMe interest— Sir W BvOlt The Drums 

Gamp (StimA), a monthl) nurse, 
residing m Kingsgatc Street, High 
Ilolbom Snrali was noted for her gout) 
mnbrelh, and for her perpetual reference 
to an li) potlietical Sirs Harris, whose 
opinions Yi ere a confirmation of her ow n 
She was fond of strong tea and strong 
stimulants “ Don’t ask mo,” she said, 
“ whether I u on t take none, or whether 
1 mil, but leav e the bottle on the chimlcv - 
piece, and let me put mj lips to it 
when I am so dispoged " When Mrs 
Png, “her pardner,” stretched out her 
lmnd to the teapot [ filled with gin], Mrs 
Gamp stopped the hand and said with 
great feeling, “No, Betsc) ' drink fair, 
noter er vou do" (See Hamits)— C 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlcwd, xlix (1843) 

*** A big, paw ky umbrella is called a 
ifis Gamp nnd in France un llobmson, 
from llobmson Crusoe’s umbrella 

%* Mrs Gamp nnd Mrs Ilarris lmve 
I’ntisinn sisters in Mdo Poehct nnd Mde 
Gibou, creations of Henn Monnicr 

Gan (See Gaxeioa ) 

Gan'abun, the island of thieves 
(Hebrew, qannab, “a thief Rabelais, 
2’anlag'ruet, iv GG (1615) 

Gan’dalm, carl of the Finn Island, 
nnd ’squiTC of Am'iuhs de Gaul 

Ganilaltji though nn c-iri never jpoho to hlr muter but 
rap In hand lib brad boning nii the time and lit, hotly 
I !!f n't” the Turkish manner — Gennnty Don Quixote 
i Hi 6 (1C05) 

Gander-Cleugli {“ folhj-chff"), that 
mjstcnous place where a person makes 
a goose of himself Jcdcdi'ah Clcihh- 
botham, tho hypothetical editor of The 
Talcs of Mg Landlord , lived at Gandor- 
cleugb —Sir W Scott 

Gan'elon (2 syl ), count of Majenee, 
the “Judas" of Gharlemngno’s pnlndins 
His castle was built on tho Blochshcrg, 
the loftiest peak of the Hartz Mountains 
Charlemagne was always trusting this 


base knight, nnd was'ns often betrayed by 
him Although the ! erv business of the 
paladins was the upholding of Chris- 
ti/init} , sir Ganelon was constantly in- 
triguing for its overthrow No doubt, 
jc iloiisi of sir Poland made him a traitor, 
nnd ho baseh planned with Mnrsillus 
(the Moorish king), the attack of Eon- 
cesvnllCs '1 he character of sir Ganclod 
was marked with spite, dissimulation, 
nnd intrigue, but he was patient, ob- 
stinate, and enduring Hewnssi\ feet 
nnd a half in height, had large glaring 
C)cs, and fiery red hair He loved soli- 
tude, was ver) taciturn, disbelieved in 
the existence of moral good, and has 
become a li)-word fora false nnd faith- 
less friend DantC has placed him in his 
“ Inferno ” (Sometimes called Gas ) 

Tli© most faithless spy since tho dips of Ganelon.— -Sir 
V, Scott TfieJbbot xxir (lS rt 0) 

Gkmem, “tho Slave of Love" lhe 
hero and title of one of the At abian 
Nights talcs Gnncm was the son of a 
rich merchant of Damascus, named Abou 
Aibou On tlvc death of his father he 
went to Bngdnd, to dispose of the mer- 
chandize left, and accidental!) saw three 
slaves secret!) burying a chest in the 
earth Cunosit) induced him to dis- 
inter the chest, when, lo ' it contained a 
beautiful vv omnn, sleeping from the effects 
of a nnrcotic drug He took her to hie 
lodgings, nnd discovered that the v ictiui 
was Fctnab, the caliph's favourite, who 
bad been buried alive bv order of the 
sultana, out of jealous) When the caliph 
heard thereof, he was extremely jealous 
of the )oung merchant, nnd ordered him 
to bo put to dentil, but he made good bis 
escape m the guise of a waiter, nnd hn 
concealed till the angry fit of tho caliph 
had subsided When Haroun-al-Kasclml 
(the caliph) came to himself, and heard 
the unvarnished facts of the case, he 
pardoned Gnncni; gav e to him Fctnab for 
a wife, and appointed him to a lucratn e 
post about tho court 

Gan'esa, goddess of wisdom, in 
Hindi! m) tholog) 

Then Cumdco \Tovc\ bright and Grtnesa sublime 

SUaU bless aritli Joy their own propitious clime. 

Campbell ricaturct of Hope L (IT09), 

Gan'ges Pliny tells us of men 
living on the odour emitted by the w nter 
of this rn or — Nat Hist , xu 

JiT Ganges bank as wiki traditions tell 
Of old tho tribes Jh fid healthful by thetmell 
Iso food they knew such fragrant \n pours rose 
1 lch from the flowery lawn where Ganges flows. 

Camoins Lmiad vit (156$ 
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Ganlesse (Richard), alias Simon 
Canter, alias Edward Christian, one 
of the conspirators — Sir W Scott, 
Pcvcnl of the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Ganna, tho Celtic prophetess, who 
succeeded Yclle’da She went to Rome, 
and nas recen ed by Donntian iwth great 
honour — Tacitus, Annals , 65 

Ganor, Gano'ra, Geneura, Ginevra, 
Genievre, Guinevere, Guenevcr, are dif- 
ferent ways of spelling the name of 
Arthur’s wife , called by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Guanhuma'rnorGunn'humnr, 
but Tcnny son has made Guonei ere the 
popular English form 

Gants Jannes (Ees), dandies, men 
of fashion 

Gan'ymede (3 syl ), a beautiful 
Phrygean boy, who was earned up to 
Olympos on the back of an eagle, to be- 
come cup-bearer to the gods instead of 
Hebe At the time of his capture he 
nas placing a flute while tending his 
father’s sheep 

There fell n flute when Ganymede went Dp — 

The flute that he was wont to piny upon 

Jean Ingelow Ifonowt U. 

(Jupiter compensated the boy’s father 
for the loss of his son, by a pair of 
horses ) 

Tenny son, speaking of a great reverse 
of fortune from the highest glory to the 
lowest shame, saj s 

They mounted Ganymede 
To tumble I uicam on tho second mom 

The Princcst 111 

The Birds of Ganymede eagles Gany- 
mede is represented as sitting on an eagle, 
or attended by that bird 

To sco upon her Bhores Iter fowl and conies feed. 

And wantonly to batch the birds of Ganymede 

Crayton rolyolblon i Ir (1612) 

*** Ganymede is the constellation 
Aquarius 

Garagan'tua, a giant, wn6 swal- 
lowed five pilgrims with tlieirlstaves m 
a salad —The History of Jlaragantua 
(15941 

"Von must borrow me Garagantuas mouth before I can 
utter so long a word —Shakespeare At J ou Like It act 
ill sc. 2 (1600) \ 

Gar'eias The soul of Fader Garcias, 
money Tuo scholars, joubnej mg to 
Salamanca, came to a fountain, vhich 
bore this inscription “Here vs huned 
the soul of tho licentiate Peter Garcias ” 
One scholar went away laughing! at the 
”'>tion of a huned sotd hut thcVother, 

ung v i(h lys l^nifc, loosened a Uonp, i 


and found a purse containing 100 ducats 
— Lcsagc, Gil Bias (to the reader, 1715) 

Gaicxlas'o, surnamed “the Inca, 
descended on the mother’s side from tlie 
royal family of Peru (1530-1568) lie 
was the son of Sebastian Garcilaso, a 
lieutenant of Alvarado and Pizarro 
Author of Commentaries on the Origin of 
the Incas, their Laws and Government 

It mu from poetical traditions that Gardlacso[>!c]coni 
posed his account of the Yncas of Peru It was from 
ancient poems which his mother (a princess of the blood 
of the Yncas) taught him In his youth that be collected 
the materials of his history — Dissertation on the Era of 
Oulan 

Garcilaso [de la Yega], called " The 
Petrarch of Spam,” bom at Toledo 
(1530-1568) His poems are eclogues, 
odes, and elegies of great naivete', grace, 
and harmony 

Sometimes he turned to gaze upon his book 
Boscan or Garcflnsso [licj. 

Byron Don Juan, L OS (1819) 

Gar'dam'ke (4 syl ) So Russia is 
called in the Eddas 

Garden of the Argentine, Turcumnn, 
a province of Buenos Ayres 

Garden of England Worcestershire 
and Kent are both so called 

Garden of Erm, Carlow , in Leinster 
Garden of Europe Italy and Belgium 
are both so called 

Garden of France, Amboise, m the de- 
partment of Indre-et-Loire 
Garden of India, Oude 
Garden of Italy, Sicily' 

Garden of South Wales, southern divi- 
sion of Glamorganshire 
Gai den of Spam, Andaluci'a 
Gat den of the West Illinois and 
Kansas are both so called 

Garden of the World, the region of the 
Mississippi 

Garden (The), Covent Garden Theatre 
The "Lane,” that is, Drury Lane 

He managed tho Garden nnd afterwards the Lane.— . 
■W C Macready Temple Par 70 18”0 

Gardens of the Sun, the East 
Indian or Malay an Archipelago 

Gardening (Father of Landscape), 
Lcnotre (1613-1700) 

Gar'diner (Richard), porter to Miss 
Seraphme Arthuret and her sister Ange- 
lica — Sir W Scott, Redgauntlet (time, 
George III ) 

Gar'diner (Colonel), colonel of Wnvcr- 
ley’s regiment — Sir W Scott, Wave) ley 
(time, George IJ ) 

CftU eth (Sir), according t-o r f ccient , 
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romance, was the youngcEt son of Lot 
king of Orkney nnd Motgawse i Arthur t, 
[halfl-siBter HiS mother, to deter him 
from entering Arthur’s courtj said, jest- 
ingly, she would consent to Ins so doing 
if 'lie concealed his name and Trent as a 
scullion for twche months To this lie 
agreed, and sir Kay, the king’s steward, 
nicknamed him “Bcnmnams," because 
his hands were unusually large At the 
end of tho jear he was knighted, and 
obtained the quest of Lmct’, who craved 
the aid of some knight to liberate her 
sister Liongs, who was held prisoner bv 
sir Ironside m Castle Perilous Linet 
treated sir Garetlr with great contumelv, 
calling him a washer bf dishes and a 
kitchen knnie, but he overthrew tho 
five knights nnd liberated the lady, whom 
he marned The knights were— first, the 
Black Knight of the Black Lands or sir 
Pere'ad (2 syl ), the Green Knight or sir 
Pcrtolope, the Bed Knight or sir Pen- 
mo'ncs, the Blue Knight or sir Pcrsaunt 
of India (four brothers), and lasth the 
Bed Knight of the Bed Lands or sir Iron- 
side — Sir T Malory , History of Prince 
Arthur, i. 120-153 (1470) 

*** According to Tcnny son, sir Gareth 
was “ the last and tallest son of Lot king 
of Orkney and of Bellicent his wife " 
He served as kitchen knave in king 
Arthur’s hall a twelvemonth nnd a dai , 
nnd uos nicknamed “Fair-hands” ( Beau - 
mams) At the end of tw eh c months lie 
was knighted, ’and obtained leave to 
accompany Lynctte to the liberation of 
her sister Lyonors, tyIio t\ as held captive 
in Castle Perilous 'by a knight called 
Death or Mots The passages to the 
castle were kept by four brothers, called 
by Tennyson, Morning Star or Phos- 
phorus, Noonday Sun w Mendies, Even- 
ing Star or Hcspbrus, and Night or Nox, 
all of whom 'he overthrew At length 
Death leapt from the cleft skull of Night, 
and prayed the knight not to kill mm, 
seeing that what ho did his brothers had 
made him do At starting, Lynette treated 
Gareth with great contumely , but softened 
to him more and more after each a ictory, 
and at last marned him 

lie that told the tide in olden times 

Bays that air Gareth wedded Lyonors 
** „ told it later Bays Lynette. 

Tennyson IdgUi 0/ the King [ Gareth and Lynctto*’) 

Gareth and Linet' is in reality an alle- 
gory, a Bort of Banyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
qi ess, desenbing the w atfare of a Chnstian 
irom birth to h 1 3 entrance into cion 
The “Bride” lived in Castle Perilous, 
and was named LionOs , Lmct’ represents 


the "carnal world " which bxe the in- 
habitants of the Citv of Desnuct.on j-'t 
and 3 cer at evervthing the CrrisLsn 000 - 
Sir Gareth fought, with four ktog-AN 
keepers of the road- “ to Ziea or Cast e 
Perilous viz, Night, Dawn, Hsaaav 
and Evening, meaning the tempkiboui o, 
the four ages of man Having cotnuered 
m all these, he had to encornter tie last 
enemy, which is death, and then tag brue 
was wen — the bnde who lived in Gsstie 
Penlons or Mount Zion 
*** Tennvson, m his version o r tiws 
beanhful allegory, has fallen in o several 
grave errors, the worst of which i. h-s 
making Gareth marry Lraei iiA-can of 
the true bnde This is like latsa ng h * 
Pilgrim m the Citv of Destruition, after 
having finished his journey and passed 
the flood Gareth s coVer was Weeded 
to the world (i.e LineO, bn* Gare’n him- 
self was mamed to the 4 true Bnde, ! 
who dwelt in Castle Penlons Art her 
grave error is making Death crave cif 
Gareth not to kill him, as what h» otd he 
was compelled to do by his elder brothers 
I must confers that this to me is rube 
past understanding — Sec Artc<s tint 
Queries, Jrnuarv lb, rcbniara lo March 
1C, 1878 

Gar'gamelle (8 syl ), wife of Gran- 
gousicr and daughter of the king of the 
Parpaillons On tile dai that she gate 
birth to Gargantua shentelGqrs 2 bush 
3 pecks and a pipkin of dirt, the mere 
remains left m the tripe which she had 
for supper, although the tnpe bad been 
cleaned with the utmost care — Rabelais, 
Gargantua, l 4 (1533) 

*** Gargamclle is an allcgoncal skit 
on the extrni agance of queens, and the 
dirt is their pin-money 

Gargan'tua, son of Grangonsier and 
Gargamelle It needed 17,913 cows to 
supply the babe with milk Like Gara- 
gantua ( q v ), bo ate m his salad lettuces 
ns big as walnut trees, in which were 
lurking six pilgrims from Sebastian 
He founded nnd endowed the nbbey of 
Theleme (2 syl ), in remembrance ot lus 
victory ov or Picrocbolo (3 syl ) —Rabe- 
lais, Gargantua, i 7 (1533) 

*** Of course, Gargantua is an alle- 
gorical skit on the allow ance accorded to 
pnnees for their maintenance 

Gargantua' s Mono This marc was 
as big as six elephants, and had feet 
with fingers On one occasion, going to 
school, the “boy " hung thebells of Notre 
Dame de Pans on lus mare’s ncok" 
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jingles, but when tbe Parisians promised 
to feed his beast for nothing, ho restored 
the peal Tins mare had a terrible tail, 
“ever} whit as big as the steeple of St 
Mark’s,” and on one occasion, being 
nnnoved bj wasps, slic switched it About 
so v igoroitslj that she knocked down all 
the trees in the vicmitj Gargantua 
roared with laughter, and cried, 11 Je 
trouve beau ce 1 ” whereupon the loealitj 
was called “Benuce” — Rabelais, Gai- 
qantua, l 1G (1633) 

*** Of course, this “ mare ” is an alle- 
gorical skit on the extrnv ngance of court 
mistresses, and the “tail” is the suite in 
attendance on them 

Gargan'tuan Curriculum, a 
course of studies including all languages, 
all sciences, all the fine arts, nith all 
athletic sports and calisthenic exercises 
Grangousier wrote to his son, saj mg 

There should not bo n rlrcr In the world no matter 
how small, thou dost not know the name of with the 
nature nna habits of nil fishes all fowls of tho air nil 
shrubs and trees all metals, minerals gems and precious 
stones I wo M 

mudlsts and f 

man togethei 
hi Jng or dead 

G-ar'gery [Mrs Joe), Rip’s sister A 
\ irago, who kept her husband and Pip in 
constant an c 

Joe Gargery, n blacksmith, married to 
Pip’s sitter A noble-hearted, simple- 
minded j otmg man, who loved Pip sin- 
cerely Though uncouth in manners and 
ungain in appearance, Joe Gargery was 
one of nature's gentlemen — C Dickens, 
Great Expectations (18G0) 

Gargouillo (2 syl ), the great dragon 
that lived in the Seine, ravaged Rouen, 
and was slain by St Roma'uus in the 
seventh century 

Garland of Howtli (Ireland), the 
book of tbe four Gospels preserved m 
tho abbej of Howth, remains of which 
still exist 

Garlic Tho purveyor of the sultan 
of Casgar saj s he knew a man u ho lost his 
tlulmbs and gTent toes from eating garlic 
The facts were these A j oung man was 
married to the fav ounte of /obcidd, and 
artook of n. dish containing garlic , vv hen 
e vent to his bride, she ordered Iran to 
he hound, and ent oil his two thumbs and 
two great toes, for presuming to appear 
before her without having punfiod his 
fingers Ev er after this he nlv, aj s washed 
, his hands 120 times with alkali and soap 
after partaking of garlic in a ragout — 

'■abian Eights (“The Tuncj or’s Storj ”) 


Gar'ratt ( The mayo> of) Gamut is 
a village between Wandsworth and tool- 
ing In 1780 the inhabitants associated 
themselves together to resist an} further 
encroachments on their common, and the 
chairman was called the Mayor 1 he hrst 
“mayor” happened to ho chosen on a 
general election, and so it was decreed 
that a new mayor should he appointed at 
each general election This made excel- 
lent capital for electioneering squibs, and 
some of the greatest wits of the daj hav e 
ventilated political grievances, gibbeted 
political characters, and sprinkled liolv 
water with good stout oaken cudgels 
tinder the mask of “addresses b> the 
mayors of Garratt ” 

S Poote has a farce entitled The Mayor 
of Garratt (17G3) 

Garraway’s., a coffee-house m Ex- 
change Alley, which existed for 21G years, 
but is now pulled down Here ten was 
sold in 1G57 for sums waning from lGs 
to 60s per lb 

Garter According to legend, Joan 
countess of Sahsburj nccidentnllj slipped 
her garter at a court ball It was picked 
np bj her royal partner, Edward III , 
vyho gallantly diverted the attention of 
the guests from the lady bj binding tho 
blue hand round his own knee, saj ing, 
as he did so, “116m soit qui mal y 
pense ” 

The earl a greatest or nil grandmothers 
W ns grander daughter still to Hint fair tfame 
\\ hose garter slipped down at the famous balL 

Robert Browning A Slot on the Scutcheoji I 3 

Gartha, sister of pnnee Oswald of 
Vero'nn \\hen Oswald was slam in 
single comtrnt bj Gondibert (a combat 
prov oked 0} his own treachery), Gartha 
used nil ner efforts to stir up civil war, 
but liermegild, a man of great prudence, 
who loved her, was the author of wiser 
counsel, and diverted tho anger of the 
camp by a funeral pageant of unusual 
splendour As tho tale is not finished, 
the ultimate lot of Gartha is unknovv n — 
Sir William Davennnt, Gondthci t (died 
16G8) 

Gas'abal, the ’squire of don Galnor 

Gasnbal was n man of such sflcnco that tho author 
Jiame3 him only onco In the course of his rolumlnoui 
historj — j Don Quixote I IIL 6 (lGCh») 

Gascoigne (Sir )Yilham) Shake- 
speare sajs that prince Henry “struck 
the chief justice in the open court , ” but 
it does not appear from histoiy that any 
blow was given The fact is this 

One of the gnjr companions of the prince liclng com 
mlttcd for felon) tin, prince dcnnnded I 1 I 3 release, but 
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str'WfllL’un tnM Urn ihf only w »> of obfcJnlng a rdc-tre 
¥^utd to la y;t fr *n* the ting a frro l^nlon. Prince 
Hc’nr now tried to rescue tlw prfsontr bv force When 
tiro jedge orrfcrtd him <mt of court In a imrcrin^ fitT7 
ther-rioct flcvclothe judgment 6c^t and all thought to 
was nbout to *hy the Jud**e bu rir \HHUm eahl Try 
firmly and quIeUr hyr remember yo«r«clfc* 1 1 epo 
here tiro place ol the kjnye rmr iOTcrefenc lorde nnd 
falter to whom you owe double obedience wherefore I 
chnrge you In hii i June to i!f«vrie> of your wylfulne*. 

And noire lor your contempts goo you to the prpomol 
tb* Kyngw Ifencbc ^hereunto I commytte you and re 
maync n. there friron^r untyll the pWnire of tlie fcynco 
be further known.” 11 Jth which w rtb the prince being 
abashed tiro nobl^ prUoner depariel raid went to tl e 
Kiq;i Pencil — Sir Thomas EJ/ot, The Goecrnour (1C31) 

Gasliford, sccrctnn to lord George 
Gordon A detestable, cruel sneak, who 
-dupes lus half-mad mns‘cr, and lends 
him to imagine lie is upholding n noble 
cause in plotting against the English 
catholics To wreak \ cngeancc on Gcof- 
frc\ Ilarcdale, he incites the noters to 
hum “The Warren,” where Hnrcdnlc 
resided Gnshford commits suicide — C 
Dickens, Carnaby Pudge (1811) 

G-asp ai’ or Caspar (“ lie ichitc one"), 
one of the three Magi or kings of Cologne 
Ills offering to the infant Jesus w ns 
frmhnccn*e, m token of divinitj 

**■* The other two were Melchior 
(“king o£ light”), who offered <jo Id, 
symbolical of rotnlU , and Bnltlinznr 
(“lord of treasures"), v. bo offered nv/ri A, 
to denote that Christ would die lvlop- 
Etoch, m Ins Messiah, makes the number 
of the Magi six, not one of which names 
agrees w llh those of Cologne Cathedral 

Gaspard, the steward of count Do 
Vnlmont, in whose semce lie had been 
for tv entj year«, and to whom ho w as 
most devotodlj attached — IV Dimond, 
The foundling of the l orcst 

Gas’poro, secretary of state, in (lie 
drama called The Laics of Candy, b> 
Beaumont and Hotelier (1647) 

Gate of Prance ( Iron ), I ongwy, a 
strong military position 

Gate of Italy, that part of the rnllcr 
of the AdigC which is in the aicmitj of 
Trent and Boa credo It is a narrow 
gorge between two mountain ridges 

Gate of Tears ( BabcbnamLb ), the 
passage into the Bed Sea 

THo tom* flMcrtfnM lark tint item 
In riltnee Ibroosb tiro Cite of TVitt- 

Moore Inlla 1 o->kh ( Tiro I ire V> or'Mppen/* 1817) 

Gates (h on) or Dcrmr Kara, a role- 
tnted pass of the Tcuthras, through 
rhicli nil enrarans between Smyrna and 
Bmsa must needs pass 

Gates of Cilicia (pyfa CVicot), a 


delile connecting Cappadocia and Cilicia 
Now called tlie Pass of Golek Boglijr 

Gates of Syiia (pylce Syria;), a 
Bcilan pas 5 Acer this pass was the - 
battle-field of Issits 

Gates of the Caspian (pylw Cas- 
par), a rent in the high mountain-wall 
south of the Caspian, in tlie neighbour- 
hood of the modem Fersmn capita! 

Gates of tlie Occult Sciences 
(The), forh, or ns some sn\ forta -eight, 
books on magic, m Arabic 7 he first 
twchc teach the nrt of sorcery and 
enchantment, the thirteenth tenches how 
to disenchant and restore bodies to their 
native shapes again A complete set 
was always kept in tlie Dom-IMnicl or 
school for magic in Tunis. — Continuation 
of the Aiabian Nights (“ Iliston of Mau'- 
grab\ ”) 

Gath’eral (Old), steward to the duke 
of Buckingham —Sir W Scott, Pcicnt 
of the Peah (time, Charles 11 ) 

Gath'enll (Old), bailiff to sir Geof- 
frey Pcycril of tlie Peak — Sir M Scott, 
Pevcril of the Pea! (time, Charles II ) 

Gauden'tio di Lucca, the hero 
and title of a romance by Simon Bcnng- 
toD lie makes a journey toMezzornmin, 
an imaginary country in the interior of 
Africa 

Gau'difer, n champion in tlie 
romance of Alt randcr 

Gaucho'sa {Lady), w ife of Polny o , 
a wise and faithful counsellor, high- 
minded, brn\c m danger, and a real help- 
mate — Southey, Jlodaict, Last of the 
Goths (mi) 

GaudiBSart, the droll Trench bag- 
man 

Gaul, son of Morni of Stmmon lie 
was betrothed to Oith’ona daughter of 
Nuutb, but before tlie day of marnngo bo 
wns called awaj by 1'ingnl to attend him 
on an expedition against the Britons 
At the same time Nuittli was at war, and 
sent for his son Lathmon , so Oithona 
wns left unprotected m her home Dun- 
rommath lord of UOml (or Cutbnl) 
seized this opportunity to carry her off, 
nnd concealed her in a cavo jn the desert 
island of Trom'ntbon When Gaul re- 
turned to claim his betrothed, he found 
she wns gone, and was told by a vision 
m the niglit w here she was hidden Next 
day, with three follow ers, Gaul went to 
Tromathon, and the ravislier coming 
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op, ho slew him and cut off his head 
OitJionn, armed as a combatant, mingled 
nath the fighters and was wounded 
Gaul saw what he thought a y outh dying, 
and went to offer assistance, but found it 
was Oithona, who forthwith expired 
Disconsolate, he returned to Dnnlathmon, 
and thence to Moreen — Ossian, Oithona 

Ilia voice was Ube many streams, — Ossian Fin gal 111 

(Homer makes a loud a oice a thing to 
oe much commended in a warrior ) 

' Gaul (A) generally means a French- 
man , and GnLhn means France, the 
country of the Ccltie or Keltai, called bv 
the Greeks “ Galliftai,” and shortened 
into Gnlh Wales is also called Gallia, 
Galis, and Gaul, especially m medueval 
romance hence, AmSdis of Gaul is not 
Amadis of France, but Amadis of Wales , 
sir Lnmorakc dc Gulis is sir Lamorake of 
Wales Gaul m France is Armorica or 
Ltttle Britain (L'i i ttany) 

Gaunt/gum, the wolf, in lord 
Lvtton’s Fifynmsof the Ehne (1834) 

Bruin Is always In the sulks, and Gauntgrim alwnjE In 
n pnstfem. — Ch. fit 

Gautier et Gargmlle, “all the 
world and his wife ” 

Vo in<xiuer do Gautier et Gnrgulllo ( To n\nke game of 
eierv one —A French Vrocerb 

Gava'm, the pseudonym of Sulpice 
Faul Chcv alter, the great caricaturist of 
the Trench Charivari (1803-1SGG) 

Gavroelie (2 syl ), ty pe of the 
Parisian street arab — Victor Hugo, Lei 
Misdrablcs (18G2) 

Gawain [Gam"n\, son of king Lot 
and Morgause (Arthur’s sister) His 
brothers were Agravmn, Ga'lieris, and 
Ga'rctb The traitor Mordred was his 
half-brother, being tbe adulterous off- 
spring of Morganse and prince Arthur 
Lot was king of Orkney Gan am nos 
the second of the fifty knights created bv 
king Arthur , Tor was the first, and was 
dubbed tlie same day (pt 1 48) When 
the adulterous passion of sir Lnuncelot 
for queen Guencver came to the know- 
ledge of the king, sir Gawain insisted 
that the king's honour should he upheld 
Accordingly , king Arthur went m battle 
arras to lienu ickc (Brittany), the “ realm 
of bir Launcelot," and proclaimed war 
Here sir Gawain fell, according to the 
prophecy of Merlin, “ With this sword 
shall Launcelot slay the man that in 
this world he loved best” (pt l 44) In 
this same battle the king was told that 
his hastral son Mordred had usurped his 


throne, so ho hastened back with aii 
speed, nnd in the great, battle of the 
West received his mortal wound (pt m 
1G0-167) — Sir T Malory , Hi story of 
Ft mce Ai thur (1470) 

Of Arthurian knights, Gawain is called 
the “ Courteous,” sir Kay the " Rude and 
Boastful,” Mordred the “Treacherous,’ 
Launcelot the “Chivalrous,” Galahad 
the "Chaste,” Mark the “Dastard,” sir 
Palomidcs (3 syl ) the " Saracen ” t c 
un baptized, etc 

Gawlty (Laid), Richard Gremillc 

( 1711-1770 ) 

Gaw'rey, a flying woman, whose 
w ings sen cd the double purpose of fly ing 
nnd dress — R Pultock, Peter Will ini 
(1750) 

Gay ( Wafter), m the firm of Dom- 
bey and Son , an honest, frank, m 
genuous youth, who loved Florence 
Dombcy, and comforted her in her early 
troubles Walter Gay was sent m the 
merchantman called 2 he Son and Hen , ns 
junior partner, to Barhadoes, and s ar- 
med a shipwreck After his return 
from Barhadoes, lie married Florence — 
C Dickens, Dombcy and Son (1810) 

Gayless ( Chailcs ), the penny less 
suitor of Melissa His a alet is Sharp — 
Garrick, The Lying Valet (1741) 

Gay'ville (Lord), the affianced 
husband of Miss Alscrip “the heiress," 
whom ho detests , but he ardentlv lores 
Miss Alton, her companion The former 
is conceited, oi erbennng, nnd vulgar, hut 
v cry rich , the latter is modest, retiring, 
nnd ladv-likc, but very poor It turns 
out that £2000 a vear of “ the heiress’s ” 
property was entailed on sir William 
Charlton’s heirs, and therefore descended 
to Mr Clifford in right of his mother 
This money Mr Clifford settles on his 
sister, Miss Alton (whose real name is 
Clifford) Sir Clement Flint tears the 
conveyance, whereby Clifford retains tbe 
£2000 a year, nnd sir Clement settles 
the same nrnount on lord Gnyvillc, who 
mnmes Miss Alton alias Miss Clifford 
Lady L'mih/ Gayvnlle, sister of lord 
Gnyvillc A bright, vivacious, and witty 
lady, who loves Sir Clifford Clifford 
also greatly loves lady Lmily, bus is 
deterred from proposing to her, because 
he is poor and unequal to her in a social 
position It turns out that he comes into 
£2000 a y car in right of his mothor, ladv 
Charlton , nnd is thus enabled to offer 
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himself to the ladv, by whom he is 
accepted.— General Sorgoyne, The Heiress 

( 1781 ) 

GazTsan, the black glare of the old 
fire-worshipper, employed to sacrifice the 
Mussulmans to be offered on the “moun- 
tain of fire ” — Arabian lights (“ Amgind 
and Assad ”). 

Gazette (Sir Gregory), a man who 
delights in news, without having the 
slightest comprehension of politics — 
Samuel Foote, The Knights 

Gaz'mvidcs (3 S’/J ), a Persian 
dynasty, vrhich gave four kings and 
lasted tiftv jears It was founded b\ 
Mahmoud Gazni (999-1039) 

Ge'ber, an Arabian alchemist, bom 
at Ikons in Persia {eighth centurv ) He 
wrote sereril treatises on the “art of 
making gold,” m the nstial mistical 
jargon of the period, and hence our word 
gUJj'.ri'h {“senseless jargon") 

Tfclf art tJ> Arailau G*f>-r 

Tin Tliur of Perpetca] cwth. 

XcT^cTi^ir Th* Cc^irn J>;mA 

Geddes (JoAm), the qimkcr 

Jittch! G dies, sister of Joshua 

Philip GcdPs, grandfather of Joshua 
and Rachel Geddes — Sir AY Scott, Jicd- 
gamilcl (time, George III ) 

Gehcn'na, the place of everlasting 
torment Stnctlj speal mg, it means the 
Valle) of Hmnom (Go Ilinnom), v here 
sacrifices to Moloch were offered, and 
where refuse of all sorts was subsequently 
cast, for the consumption of which fires 
were kept constantly burning There 
was also a sort of aqua tofana, called 
lujuor Gehenna 

ITo’r vrtXcr If cut bo to rr-vijr 
Xz to iso tbe rtrinl J luor Grhr-nm 

Loojft Jcrw Tht CzUitn Is j end. 

AM bLcl* Ohf'na call i the tri* of fc* L 

JlilUn / aradlxe Lott, L 4'\> flftZ] 

Geicrstem [Gff er s/mc], Arnold 
count of 

Grunt Albert of Gonsicm, brother of 
Arnold Ihedcrimn, disguised (1) as the 
black pntst. of St. Paul's , (i) as pre- 
sident of the 'eerct tribunal , (3) as monk 
at Mont St Yictoirc. 

Anne of Gcierstcin, called “The Maiden 
of the Mist," daughter of count Albert, 
and baroness of Amheim 

Grxnt Jlemnrh oj Go erston, grand- 
father of count Arnold 

Count lYilhetra’d of Gcirrstan, father 
of count Arnold — Sir AY Scott, Anne of 
Goer Jem (time, Edward IV ) 


Geislaor (Pc ,/ rkw), one of the in- 
surgents at Liege [Ac aje] — Sir AV 
Scott, Quentin Lurtvard (time, Edward 
IV) 

Geitll (George), a model of untiring in- 
dustry, persovennee, and moral courage 
Undaunted bj diiTculties, he pursued kts 
onward vajj and worked as long as 
breath was left him — 3Ira Traiford 
[Riddell], George Goth 

Gelert, Llewellyn's favourite hound 
One dav, Llewellyn returned from hunt- 
ing, when Gdert met him smeared with 
gore flic chieftnm felt alarmed, and 
instinti) went to look for his baby son 
He found the cradle overturned, and all 
around wnsspnnl led uith gore and blood. 
He called his child, but no voice replied, 
and thin! ing the hound had eaten it, he 
stabbed the animal to the heart The 
tumult a-, oke the bab) bov , and on search- 
ing more carefully, a huge wolf was found 
under the bed, quite dead GvJert had 
slam the wolf and sav cd the child, 

AM now a cab-r <omb tfctryralir 
ttl.il COrj/ Kid lLf« (lacked 
An4 DMt Irv. t ritA with l a ptsb* 

Poor GLcrt t bond \ *o « i. 

Hoa. TT JL Spcnccr £et erf ( G ler* j G-aro '} 

*** This tale, with n slight difference, 
is common to all parts of the world. It 
is told in the Gcsia liomanoruni of 
I ollicBlno, a knight, but tbc wolf Js a 
“ serpent,’ and I olliculus, in repentance, 
mal es a pilgrimage to the HoI> Land 
In the Sanskrit \ersion, given m the 
Pantschatanira (a d GW), the tale is 
told of the brahmin Dcvasamon, nr 
“ ichneumon ’’ and “black 6nake” taking 
the places of the dog and the wolf 1c 
the Arabit version by Nasr-Albih (twelfth 
ccnturv ), a “ weasel ” is substituted for 
the dog , m the Mongolian Ulujcrun n 
“polecat,” in thePersinn Smdibadnamch, 
a “cat,” and m the Jhtopaclcsa (iv 3), 
an “ otter " In the Chinese Forest of 
Pearls from the Garden of the Law, the 
dog is an “ichneumon,” as in the Indian 
version (a d CGS) In Sandnbar, and 
also in the Hebrew version, the tale is 
told of a dog A similar talc is told of 
czar Pirns of Russia , and another occurs 
m the Seven Wise Masters 

Gel'latly (Dauc), idiot serrant of 
the baron of Bradwardme (3 syl ) 

Old Janet GeUatly, the idiot’s mother 
— Sir AY Scott, Waverley (time, George 

11 J 

%* In gome editions the word ,s •■pelt 
“ Gcllatley ” 

2 n 
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Geloi'os, Silly Laughter personified 
Geloios is slam by Encra'tts ( temper- 
ance' ) m the battle of Mansoul (Greek, 
geloios, “facetious ”) 

Geloios next ensued a merry Greek, 

\\ hose life was laughter vain and mirth misplaced 
His *Tc«hM broad to shame the modest cheek 
h or cartel he whom or when, or bon* disgraced 
Phincas Fletcher The Purple Itland rill xL (1G33J 


Gem Alphabet. 

•''•aniparenh 

Amethyst 
Beryl 

Cbry soben 1 
Diamond 
Emerald 
Felspar 
Gamet 
Hyacinth 
Idocrase 
Ky amte 

Lvnx-sappliire 
Milk-opal 
Hntrolite 
Opal 
Py rope 
Quartz 
Hubv 
Sapphire 
Topaz 
Unanitc 
Vcsuviamte 
Water-sapphire 
Xanthite 
Zircon 


Opaque. 

Agate 

Basalt 

Cacholong 

Dmspore 

Egyptian pebble 

Fire-stone 

Granite 

Heliotrope 

J nsper 

Krokidolite 

Xiapis-lnzuli 

Malachite 

Nephrite 

Onyx 

Porphyry 

Quartz-agate 

Hose-quartz 

Sardonyx 

Turquoise 

Ultra-marine 

Vcrd-antique 

Wood-opal 

Xv lotile 

Zurlite 


Gem of Normandy, Emma, 
daughter of Itichard “ the Fearless,” 
duke of Normandv She first married 
Ethelrcd II of England, and then Canute, 
but sumyed both, and died in 1052 

There Is a story toM that Emma was once brought to 

trial on r - — “ “ - J - 

butt! at* 
fold over 
Freeman * 


licnn,” but was “ sobered " by the leav cn 
of Christianity 

M vrrniAS, the chrysolite, pure as sun- 
shine 

Peter, the gasper, hard and solid ns 
the rock of the Church 
Philip, the friendly sat dotty x 
Simeon of Cana, the pink hyaunlh, 
emblematic of sweet temper 
Tiladdeus, the chrysoprasc, em- 
blematic of serenity and trustfulness 
Tiiom vs, the beryl, indefinite in lustre, 
emblematic of his doubting faith 

Gems symbolic of tbe Months 
January , the jacinth or livncmth, 
symbolizing constancy and fidelity 
" February, the amethyst, symbolizing 
peace of mind and sobriety 

Match, the blood-stone or jasper, sym- 
bolizing courage and success in dangerous 
enterprise 

Apnt ; the sapphire and diamond, 
sy mboliztng repentance and innocence 
May, the emerald, symbolizing success 
in love 

June, the agate, symbolizing long life 
and health 

July, the cornelian, symbolizing cure 
of evils resulting from forgetfulness 
August, tbe sardonyx or onj \, si m- 
bolizing conjugal felicity 

September, the chrysolite, symbolizing 
preservation from folh, or its cure 
October, the. aqua-marine, opal, or 
bcrvl, symbolizing hope 
Jiot ember, thetopaz, si mbolizmg fidelity 
and friendship 

December, the turquoise or ruby, svtn- 
bohzing brilliant success 
*** Some doubt exists between Slav 
and June, July and August Thus some 
giv e the agate to Mnv , and the emerald to 
June , the camchan to August, and the 


Gem of tbe Ocean Ireland is 
called by T Moore “first gem of the 
ocean, first pearl of the sea ” 

Gems emblems of the Twelve 
Apostles 

Andrfw, the bright blue sapphire, 
emblematic of his heavenly faith 
Bartholomew , the red carrehan , 
emblematic of his martyrdom 
Jamfs, the white chalcedony, em- 
blematic of his purity . 

I vwrs tiif Less, the topaz, em- 
blematic of delicacy 

Toiin, the emerald, emblematic of his 
vonth and gentleness 
Matthew, the amethyst, emblematic 
of sobriety Matthew was once a “ pub- 


onyx to July 

Gembok or Gemsboc, n sort of 
stag, a native of South Africa It is n 
henw, stout animal, which makes such 
use of its horns as even to beat off the 
lion 

Far Info the heat among the 

The gem bo k nations, KfiuHing up the wind 

Drawn by the icent of water and the bands 

Of tawny bearded ItoitS pacing, blind 

tVltb tho eun-daszlfi And fplritie-v for lack of rrrt. 

Jean I r goloTf, The Four PrlJjts 

GemTm (“ the firms’) Castor and 
Pollux arc the tw o principal stars of this 
constellation , the former has a bluish 
tinge, and the latter a damask red 

As heaven t high twins, whe-rof In Tyrian l>*co 

The one rerdtetii through hii course Immerja 

Mljht lose hb f Uott of tbe darmL-k hoc. 

Jean Inj^oyr JTenw*. L 
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Gemmt Mrs Browning makes Eve 
new m the constellation Gemini a 
symbol of the increase of the human race, 
and she loved to gaze on it — E B 
Browning, A Drama of Exile (185 0) 

Geneu'ra. (See Gkjeura ) 

*** Queen Gmnever or Gnenever is 
sometimes called “Genenra,” or “Ge- 
nevra ” 

Geno'va Bull (.The), Stephen 
Marshall, a Calvmistic preacher 

Genevieve (St ), the patron saint of 
Pans, born at Nanterre She was a 
shepherdess, but went to Pans when her 
parents died, and was there during 
Attala’s invasion (a d 451) She told 
the citizens that God would spare the 
citj, and “her prediction came true” 
At another time, she procured food for the 
Parisians suffering from famine At her 
request, Clovis built the church of St 
-Pierre et St Paul, afterwards called 
Ste Genevifeve Her day is January 3 
Her relics are deposited in the Panthdon 
now called by her name (419-512) 

Genii or Gum, an intermediate race 
between angels and men They ruled on 
earth before the creation of Adam — 
DHerbelot, Bibholheque Orientate, 357 
(1697) 

%* Solomon is supposed to preside 
over the whole race of genu This seems 
to have arisen from a mere confusion of 
words of somewhat similar sound The 
chief of the genu was called a Suley- 
man, winch got corrupted into a proper 
name 

Genius and Common Sense 
T Moore says that Common Sense and 
Genius once went out together on a 
ramble by moonlight Common Sense 
went prosing on Jus way, arrived home 
in good tame, and went to bed , but 
Genius, while gazing at the stars, stum- 
bled into a river, and died 

*** This story is told of Thales the 
philosopher by Plato Chaucer has also 
an allusion thereto m lus Miller's Tale 

So ferde another clerk with Etronomye: 

He walked In the feeldGs for to pryo 
Upon the jrtmfe what ther ehidd befall, 

!D1 he was In a marl<$ pit I fall. 

Chancer Canterbury Tales 3457 etc. (13SS). 

Genna'ro, the natural son of Lucrezia 
4i BoTgia (daughter of pope Alexander 
VT ) before her marriage with Alfonso 
duke of Ferra'n He was brought up 
by a Neapolitan fisherman In early 
manhood he went to Yemce, heard of 
the scandalous cruelty of Lucrezia, and, 


with the heedless petulance of youth, 
mutilated the duke’s escutcheon by strik- 
ing out the B, thus converting Borgia 
into Orgia ( orgies ) Lucrezia demanded 
vengearfee, and Gennaro was condemned 
to death by poison When Lucrezia 
discoicred that the offender was her own 
son, she gave him an antidote to the' 
poison, ana set him free Not long after 
this, at a banquet given by Negro 'm, 
Lucrezia revealed herself to Gennaro as 
his mother, and both expired of poison in 
the banquet hall — -Donizetti, Lucrezia di 
Borgia (1834) 

Ge nual (Ralph), a veteran in the 
troop of sir Hugo do Lacy — Sir TV 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, Henry II ) 

Genove'fa, wife of Siegfried count 
palatine of Brabant Being sus- 
pected of infidelity, she was driven into 
the forest of Ardennes, where she gave 
birth to a son, who was suckled by- a 
white doe After a time, Siegfried dis- 
covered his error, and both mother and 
child were restored to their proper home 
— German Popular Stones 

Tieck and Muller hai e popularized the 
tradition, and Raupach has made it the 
subject of a drama 

Gentle Shepherd (The), George 
Grenville In one of his speeches, he 
exclaimed in the House, “Tell me 
where r ” when Pitt hummed the line of 
a popular song, “Gentle Shepherd, tell 
me where 1 ” agd the House was convulsed 
with laughter (1712-1770) 

Gentle Shepherd (The), the title and 
chief character of Allan Ramsay’s pas- 
toral (1725) 

Gentleman of Europe (The First), 
George TV (1762, 1820-1830) 

It was the first gentleman In Europe " In whose high 
presence Mrs. Rswdon passed her examination and took 
her degree In reputation eo It must be flat disloyalty to 
doubt her virtue. What a noble appreciation of cha 
meter must there not haTe been in Vanity Fair when 
that august sovereign was Invested with the title of 
Premier Gcntllhomme of all Europe 1 —Thackeray 
} unity 

Gentleman of Europe (First), Lotus 
d’Artois 


Gentleman Smith, TYillnm Smith, 
actor, noted for his gentlemanly* deport- 
ment on the stage (1730-1790) 


Geofirey, archbishop of York —Six 
TV Scott, Ihe Talisman (time, Richard 
I) 


Geoffrey, the old ostler of John Mengs 
(innkeeper at Kircliboff) —Sir TV Scott, 
Anne of Gmerstem (time, Edward IY ) 
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Geoffrey Crayon, the hypothetical 
name of the author of the Sketch-Book, 
by Washington Irving of New York 
(1818-1820) 

George ( Honest 1 General Monk, 
George duke of Albemarle, nos so 
called by the v otancs of Cromwell 
(1G08-1G70) 

George {Mr ), a stain art, handsome 
simple-hearted fellow, son of Mrs 
Rouncewell the housekeeper at Chesnej 
Wold He was verv wild ns a lad and 
ran away from lus mother to enlist ns a 
soldier, hut on his return to England 
he opened a shooting-gallery in Leicester 
Square, London IVhen sir Leicester 
Dcdlock, m lus old age, fell into trouble, 
George became his faithful attendant — 
C Dickens, Bleak Rouse (1853) 

Georqe {St ), the patron saint of Eng- 
land He was born at Lyddn, but brought 
up in Cappadocia, and suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of Diocletian, April 23, a d 
303 Mr Hogg tells us of a Greek in- 
scription at Ezra, in Svnn, dated 34G, m 
which the martyrdom of St George is 
referred to At this date was In mg 
George bishop of Alexandria, with whom 
Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, has con- 
founded the patron saint of Englnnd , but 
the bishop died m 3G2, or fiftv-nine } ears 
after the prince of Cappadocia (See 
Rfd Cross Knigiit ) 

*** Mussulmans revere St George 
under the name of “ Ghcrghis ” 

SI George's Bones were taken to the 
cnurch in the city of Constantine 
St George's Read One of his heads 
was preserved at Rome Long forgotten, 
it was rediscovered in 761, and was given 
in 1600 to the church of Ferrara Another 
of his heads avas preserved m the church 
of Maros-Moutier, in Picard} 

St George's Limbs One of his arms 
felt from heaven upon the altar of Pan- 
taloon, at Cologne Another was pre- 
served in a religious house of Baraka, 
and was transferred thenco in the ninth 
century to Cambrav Part of an arm 
was presented bj Robert of Flanders to 
the citj of Toulouso , another part was 
given to the abbej of Auchin, and 
another to the countess Matilda 

George and the Dragon {St ) 
St Gcr/ge, son of lord Albert of 
Covcntij, was stolen in infancy b} “the 
weird lady of the woods,” who brought 
the lad up to deeds of arms His body 
had three marks a dragon on the bread, 


a garter round one of the legs, and a 
blood-red cross on the right arm When 
he grew to manhood, he fought against 
the Saracens In Libya he heard of a 
huge dragon, to which a damsel was 
daily given for food, and it so happened 
that when he amved the victim was 
Sahra, the kino’s daughter She was 
already tied to the stake when St George 
came up On came the dragon , hut the 
knight, thrusting his lance into the 
monsters mouth, killed it on the spot 
Sabra, being brought to England, became 
the wife of her deliverer, and thev lived 
hnppil} in Coventry till death. — Perea, 
Bchques, IH in 2 

St George and the Dragon, on old 
guinea-pieces, was the design of Pis- 
trucci Jt was an adaptation of a di- 
drachm of Tarentum, b c 250 

*** The encounter between George and 
the dragon took place at Berytus {Bey- 
rut) 

The tale of St George and tho dragoh 
is told in the Golden Legends of Jacques 
de Voragme — Sec S Banng-Gould, 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 

George I and the duchess of 
Kendal (1710) The duchess was a 
German, whose name was Ernngard 
Melrose de Schulembcrg She was 
created duchess of Munster, m Ireland, 
baroness Glastonbur}, countess of Fever- 
sham, and duchess of Kendal (died 
1743) 

George II nis favounte was Mary 
How arc!, duchess of Suffolk 

George II , when angry, vented his 
displeasure b} kicking his lint about the 
room We are told that Xerxes vented 
hiB displeasure at the loss of his bridges 
by ordering tlio Hellespont to be fet- 
tered, lashed with 300 stripes, and in- 
sulted 

George HI and the Pan 
Quakeiess When George III was 
about 20 j ears of age, he fell in lov c with 
Hannah Lightfoot, daughter of a linen- 
draper m Market Street, St James’s He 
married her in Kr,u Church, 1760, but 
of course the marriage was non recog- 
nized (See Lov ers ) 

*** The foUovving year (September, 
1750), he married the princess Charlotte 
of Mtcl Icnlnirg Strchtz Hannah Light- 
foot married a Mr Ivford, and passed 
out of public notice 

George IV and Mrs Mary 
Robinson, generally called Pcrdita 
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? Tan Darbr, at the age of 15, mimed 
Mr Robinson ivlio lived i few months on 
credit, and nas then imprisoned for 
debt Mrs Robinson sought a livelihood 
on the stage, ind George IV , then pnnee 
of tt lies and a mere lad, saw her ns 
“ 1‘erdita,” fell in love with her, cor- 
responded with her tinder the assumed 
name of “ Flonzel,” and gay e her n bond 
for £20,000, subsequently cancelled for 
"n annruty of £500 (1758-1800) 

*** George TV vrns born in 17G2, and 
was onl v 16 in 1778, when he fell m loy e 
with Mrs Robinson The young pnnee 
suddenly - abandoned her, and after two 
other love cf airs, pn~atclv mimed, at 
Carlton House (m 1785), Mrs Fitzherbert, 
a lady of good family, and a indow, 
se\en years his senior The mnmige 
Ik mg contrary to the law, he married the 
princess Caroline of Ilrunswich, in 170 > , 
tut still retained his connection with 
Mrs Iitzherbert, and added a new fa- 
vourite, the countess of Jersey 

George for La\ u.], a friend of 
Horace de Bnenne (2 *yl) Having 
committed forgen , Carlos (alias mirquis 
d Anta«), being cognizant of it, hid him 
in hi' power, but Ogintn ( alias Martha) 
olrlamed the document, and re'urncd it to 
George —I Stirling, Orphan of the Frozen 
&ca (1856) 

George-a- Green, the pmucr or 
pound-keeper of TVal efiold, one of the 
chosen favourites of Robin Ilood 

Ubl Crirjfcia C'feasn, 

■Nes inrezi, r*J lr. I'-rm, 

Flrt^r rcf«rJ Oor£i ilrnzrA. 

I'M aJLru b 1 1 (rrsw 
Do -sc Gf^io foil or mrrx. 

rrrunicn DzrrtrJy (3WT. 
One* lr. V* Unr-t to p jzszzt 
I Grryyr a-Glm the pcksast 
Foccd tltn ant. rj/td for w5 ?£r 

On fl “ XL- O^rr* i Ilrtd.** f.r 
% jrov’i Jr ai«* like ? m* 
fViz. cored I for Gwp <r Hector 1— PIC B 

%■* Robert Green has a dramn mtitled 
Gcoryr-c-Oreerx, the Pinna- or 'Wakefield 
(158 f <) 

George Street (strand, London), 
one of a senes of streets named after the 
second duke of Buckingham The senca 
consists of George Street, Yilhers Street, 
Duke Street, and Buckingham Street 

Georgian Women (The) Allah, 
victiing to steel his celestial harem, com- 
missioned an imanm to select for him 
forts of tiie, loveliest women he could 
End The imanm journejed into Trankn- 
Hn, a^d from the country of the Inghz 


earned oE the kings daughter From 
Germanrhc selected other maidens, but 
when he nmved at Gon (north-ire t of 
Ttfhs) he fell in lo\ e with one of the beau- 
ties, and tamed there Allah punished 
him bv dea*h, but the maidens remained 
in Gon, and became the mothers of the 
most beautiful rice of mortals m the 
whole earth — A Legend 

Georgina [Vesey], daughter of si r 
John Vesev I’retty, but vain and fnvo- 
lous She loved, as much as her heart 
was susceptible of such a passion, sir. 
Frederick Blount, but wavered between 
her liking and the policy of maming 
Alfred r-ielvn, a man of great wealth 
V.Ticn she thought the property of Eyclyn 
■nas m'^enre, 'he at once give her hand 
to sir Frederic! — Lord L liulmcr Lytton, 
Money (1840) 

Geramt' (AV), of Devon one of the 
knights of the Round Table. He was 
married to F’nid, oalv child of Tn'iol 
Feanng le't Enid should be tainted In 
the queen, sir Gemnt left the court, and 
retired to Deyon Half sleeping and 
half waking, he ovcrucard part of Lmd s 
v ords, and fancying her to be unfaithful 
to him, trea'ed her for a time with great 
hawbness , but I-nid nursed him when he 
was wounded v\ llh such wifelj tenderness 
that he could no longer doubt her fealty, 
nnd a complete understanding being estab- 
lished, “ they crowned a happy life with 
a fair death ” — Tennyson Idylls of tic 
h <ng (“ Geraint and Enid ”) 

Ger'aldin (Lord), son of the carl of 
Glenallan He appears fir=t as V illmm 
Lot ell, and aftenvards ps major Neville 
He marries Isabella TVardour (daughter 
of sir Arthur TYnrdour) 

Sir Ayina- cL Gcraldm , an ancestor of 
lord Gemldm — Sir TV Scott, The An- 
tiquary (time, George III ) 

Ger'aldine (3 syl), a young man, 
who comes home from his travels to find 
his playfellow (that should ha’ e been his 
v He) married tooldWincott, whorecei-cs 
him hospitabh as a friend of his father’s, 
takes delight in hearing talcs of his 
travels, and treats him most 1 mdly, 
Geraldine and the wife mutually agree 
not m any -wise to wrong so noble and 
confidin„ an old gentleman — John Hay- 
wood, The Jdnghsn Traveller (I576-36-I5) 

Geraldine (Lady), an orphan, the ward 
of her uncle count de Yalmont, and the 
bftrotbed of Flonan (“the foundling of 
the forest,” and the adopted son of the 
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count) This foundling turns out to lie 
his re.il son, who had been rescued by lus 
mother and earned into the forest to save 
him from the hands of Longuenlle, a 
desperate villain — W Dimond, The 
Foundling of the Forest 

Geraldine ( The Fair ), the lady whose 
praises are sung by Henry Howard earl 
of Surrey Supposed to be Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald 
ninth carl of Kildare She marned the 
carl of Lincoln 

Gerard (John), an English botanist 
(1 T 15— 1G07J, who compiled the Cataloqus 
Arborum, Fi uticnm, ct Plantorum, tam 
Indiqenarwn guam JJxoticarum, in Horto 
Johanis Gcrardi Also author of the 
Ilabal or Genet al History of Plants 
(1507) 

r 

grew 

( 1613 ) 

Get ard, attendant of sir Patrick Char- 
tens (pro\ ost of Perth) — Sir W Scott, 
Fair Maid of Pci th (time, Henry IV ) 

Gerhard the Good, a merchant of 
Cologne, who exchanges his rich freight 
for a cargo of Chnstian slaves, that he 
ma\ grve them their liberty He retains 
only one, who is the wife of William 
king of England She is about to marry 
the merchant’s son, when the king sud- 
denly appears, disguised as a pilgnm 
Gerhard restores the wife, ships both off 
to England, refuses all recompense, and 
remains a merchant ns before — Rudolf 
of Ems (a minnesinger), Get hat d the Good 
(thirteenth century ) 

Ger'ion So William Browne, in his 
Britannia's Pastorals (fifth song), calls 
Philip of Spain The allusion is to 
Geiyon of Gadfis (Cadiz), a monster with 
three bodies (or, m other words, a king 
over three kingdoms) slam by HcreulCs 

*** fbo three kingdoms over which 
Philip reigned were Spam, Germany, and 
the Netherlands 

Gerlrada or Girlint, the mother 
of Hnrtmuth king of Norway When 
Hnrtmuth carried off Gudrun the daugh- 
ter of Hettel (Attila), who refused to 
„ marry him, Gcrlmda put heT to the most 
menial work, such ns washing the dirty 
linen But her lo\ cr, Hcrwag king of 
Heligoland, minded Nonray, and having 
gamed a complete victory, put Gcrlmda 
to death — An Anglo-Saxon Poem (thir- 
tezr’h century ) 


Geiman Liteiature ( Father of), 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessmg (1729-1781) 

Germany, formerly called Tongres 
The name was changed (according to 
fable) in compliment to Ger'mnm, SiBter 
of Julius C'esnr, and wife of Salvnis 
Brabon duke of Brabant — Jeknn do 
Mnire, Illustrations do Gaule, in 20-23 

Geoffrey of Monmouth Baas that 
Ebrnucus, one of the descendants of Brute 
king of Britain, had twenty sons, all of 
whom, except the eldest, settled m 
Tongres, which was then called Germany , 
because it was the land of the germans or 
brothers 

The«e germnns did subdue all Germany 
Of whom it hfght. 

Spenser latry Queen IL 10 (1590) 

Geion'imo, the friend of Sganarello 
(3 syl ) Sgnnarelleasks him if lie would 
nduse his marrying “How old nro 
y ou ? ” asks Gerommo , and being told 
that he is G3, and the girl under 20, say s, 
“No” Sganarelle, greatly displeased at 
his advice, declares he is hale and strong, 
that he loves the girl, and has promised 
to marry her “Then do ns you like,” says 
Gerommo — Molicrc, Le Manage Foi cc 
(1G64) 

*** This joke is borrowed from Rnbc- 
lnis Pnnurge asks Pnntag'rueV whether 
he advises him to marry “les,” says 
the prince , whereupon Pnnurge states 
seicrnl objections “Then don’t,” says 
the prince “But I wash to marry," 
says Panurge “Then do it by nil 
means,” says the pnnee Every time the 
prince advises him to marry, Pnnurge 
objects , and every time the pnnee 
adnscs the contraiyy the advice is 
equally unacceptable — Pantagrucl, m 
9 (1515) 

Geronte' (2 syl ), father of LJandre 
and Hyacinthe , a nnserlv old hunks 
He has to pay Scnpin £30 for the 
“ransom” of Leandrc, and after haying 
exhausted every eyasion, draws out his 
purse to pay the money, saying, “The 
Turk is a villain 1 ” “1 es,” says Scapin 
"A rascal!” “ Yes,” says Scapin “A 
thief 1 " “yes,” sajB Scapin “He 
would -wring from me £30 I yvould he ? ” 
“Fes,” says Scapin “Oh, if I catch 
him, yvon’t I pay him out?” “les,’ 
says Scnpin ihen, putting Ins purse 
bnck into Ins pocket, be wall s off, saving, 
“Pay the nnsom, and bnng back the 
boy ” “But the money , where’s the 
money ?” savsSenpm “Oh, didn’t I gn fl- 
it you?” “No,” says Scapin “f 
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forgot," says Gdronte, and he pays the 
money (act 11 11) — Molifcre, lies Four - 
beries cfe Scapin (1671) 

In the Lnglish v crsion, called The 
Cheats of Scapm, by Otway, Gcronte 
is called “ Gnpe," fiyacmtho is called 
“ Clara,” Loandre is Anghcized into 
“Leander," and the sum of money bor- 
rowed is £200, instead of 500 dens 

Geronte (2 syl ), the father of Lucinde 
(2 syl ) Ho wanted his daughter to 
mam Horace, but as she loved Leandre, 
in order to a-, oid a marriage she detested 
she pretended to have lost the power of 
articulate speech, and only answered, 
“ Han, hi, lion 1 ” “ Han, hi, hon, han 1 ” 
Sganarelle, “ le medccin malgrd lui,” 
seeing that this jargon was put on, and 
ascertaining that Leandre was her lo\ er, 
introduced linn as an apothecary , and the 
young man soon effected a perfect cure 
with “pills matnmoniac ” — Moliere, Le 
Mddecin Mature Lui (1CGG) 

Ger'rard, king of the beggars, dis- 
guised under the name of Clause He is 
the father of Florez the rich merchant of 
Bruges — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
llcy jars' Bush (1G22) 

Ger’tradG (2 syl ), Hamlet’s mother 
On the death of her husband, who was 
king of Denmark, she married Claudius, 
the late king’s brother Gertrude was 
accessory to the murder of her first 
husband*, and Claudius was principal 
Claudius prepared poisoned wine, which 
lie intended for Hamlet , but the queen, 
not knowing it was poisoned, drank it 
nnd died Hamlet, seeing Ins mother 
fall dead, rushed on the king nnd killed 
him — Shakespeare, Ilamlct (1596) 

*„■' In the Ihstouc oj Hamblctt, Ger- 
trude is called “Gcrutli ” 

Gertrude , daughter of Albert patriarch 
of Wy’omrag One day, an Indian 
brought to Albert a lad (nine y ears old) 
named Henry Waldegrave (2 syl ), and 
told the patriarch he had promised the 
boy’s mother, at her death, to place her 
son under his care The lad remained at 
Wyoming for three y ears, nnd was then 
sent to Ins fnends When grown to man- 
hood, Henry- Waldcgravc returned to 
Wv oming, and manned Gertrude , but 
three months afterwards, Brandt, at tho 
head of a mixed army of British and 
Indians, attacked the settlement, and both 
Albert and Gertrude word shot Henry 
Maldcgrave then joined the army of 
Washington, which was fighting for 


American independence — Campbell, Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, (1809) 

*** Campbell accents Wyoming on the 
first syllable, but it is more usual to throw 
tho accent on the second 

Gerun'dio (F> ay), i c Friar Gcrnnd 
the hero nnd title of a Spanish romance, 
by the jcsuit De 1’Isla It is a satire on 
the ahsnrdities nnd bad taste of the 
popular preachers of the time (1758), 

Ge'ryon’s Sons, the Spaniards , so 
called from Geryon, an ancient king of 
Spatn, whose oven were driven oft by 
Her'cules This task was one of the 
heros “twelve labours” Milton uses 
the expression in Paradise Lost , vi 410 
(1GG5) 

Geryon'eo, a human monster with 
three bodies He wns of the raco of 
giants, being the son of Geryon, the 
tyrant who gave all strangers “as food fr 
his kine, the fairest nnd the fiercest kmc 
alive ” Gcrvoneo promised to take the 
y oung widow Beige (2 syl ) under lus 
protection , but it was like the w olf pro- 
tecting tho lamb, for “lie gave her 
children to adrcndful monster to devour ” 
In her despair, she applied to king Arthur 
for help, and the British king, espousing 
her cause, soon sent Gerymneo “down to 
the house of dole ” — Spenser, 1 aery 
Queen, v 10, 11 (159G) 

*** “ Gcrymneo ” is the house of Aus 
tnn, and Philip of Spain in particular 
“King Arthur” is England, and the earl 
of Leicester m particular The “ Widow 
Beige” is the Netherlands, and the mon- 
ster that devoured her children the m- 
qnisition, introduced bv the duke of Alva 
“ Gcryoneo” had three bodies, for Philip 
ruled over three kingdoms — Spam, Ger- 
many , and the Netherlands The carl 
of Leicester, sent in 1585 to the aid of 
the Netherlands, broke olf the yoke of 
Philip 

Ges'mas, the impenitent thief cruci- 
fied with our Lord In the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemvs, he is called Gestas 
The penitent thief was Dismas, Dy smas, 
Demos, or Dumacus 

Three bodies on three crosses hang supine 

Dismas and Gesmas nnd the Power Divlna. 

Dismas *eeks heaven Gesmaa his own damnation 

3 he Mid one seeks our ransom and alvatfan 

EX D. Trantfation of a Latin Charm, 

Gesslei {Albrecht), the brutal and 
tyrannical governor of Switzerland, ap- 
pointed by Austria over the three forest 
cantons When the people rose m re- 
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hellion, Gessler insulted them by hoisting 
his cap on a pole, and threatening death 
to an) one who refused to bon down to it 
in rea crence William Tell refused to do 
so, and nas compelled to shoot at an 
apple placed on the head of his own son 
Having dropped an arrow by accident, 
Gcssler demnnded why he had brought a 
second “To shoot yon,” said the in- 
trepid mountaineer, “if I fail m my 
task ” Gessler then ordered him to be 
cast nto Knsnaclit Castle, “a pre) to the 
reptiles that lodged there ” Gcssler went 
in the boat to see tho order executed, and 
ns the boat neared land, Tell leapt on 
shore, pushed 1 ack the boat, shot Gessler, 
and freed his country from Austrian 
domination — Rossini, Giujhclmo Tell 
(1829) 

Geta, according to sir Walter Scott, 
the representative of a stock slave and 
rogue in the new comedy of Greece and 
Rome (? Gctes) 

The principal character upon who<e dcricea ami In 
penult? the whole plot usually turns. Is the Crta of the 
rfeefr—a witty roguish Insinuating and malignant ehvei 
the confidant of a wild and extravagant son whom lie 
olds In his pious endeavours to cheat a su.plcious severe 
nnd griping father —Sir Yi niter Scott, The Drama 

Gliengis Klian, a title assumed by 
Tamerlane or Timour the Tartar (1330- 
1105) 

Ghllan, a district of Persia, notoriously 
unbenltbr, and rife with fever, ague, 
cholera, and plague Hence the Persian 
proverb 

Let him a bo Is tired of life retire to Ghllan " 

Giaffii [Djaf fir], pacha of A hi 'dos, 
and father of Zuleikn [Zu lee? bah] He 
tells his daughter he intends her to tunny 
the go\ emor of Mngnc'6in, hut Zuleikn 
hns given her plight to her cousin Selin. 
The lovers take to flight, Ginffir pursues 
nnd shoots Selim , Zuleikn dies of gnef, 
and the father lives on, a broken-hearted 
oid man, calling to the winds, “Where 
is m) dnughter ? ” nnd echo nnsw ers, 
“Where?” — Byron, Bride of Abydos 
(1813) 

Giam'schid [Jam s/iid], suleymnn 
of the Pens Having reigned 6C\ en hun- 
dred ) ears, he thought himself immortal , 
but God, in punishment, gate him a 
human form, and sent him to live on 
earth, where he became a great conqueror, 
and ruled o\ cr both the Last and West 
The bulwark of the Pens’ abode was com- 
'' of green chrysolite the reflection 


of which gives to tho sky its deep blue- 
green hue 

Soul beamed forth In every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid 
Bright u the Jewel of GlmrwclilsL 

w Byron Tim Giaour (1813). 
She only wished the amorous monarch had shown more 
ardour for tho carbuncle of Glamschid.— N Bcckford. 
I athek (178G) 

Giants of Mythology and 
Fable Strabo makes mention of the 
skeleton of n giant CO cubits m height 
Pliny tells ns of another 4G cubits Boc- 
caccio desenbes the body of a giant from 
bones discovered in a cave near Trapani, 
in Sicily, 200 cubits m length One 
tooth of this “giant” weighed 200 
ounces , but Kirchcr Bays the tooth and 
bones were those of a mastodon. 

Ac'am vs, one of the Cl clops — Gicck 
Fable 

Ad vw \stou, the giant Spirit of the 
Cape His lips were black, teeth bine, 
eyes shot with inid fire, and voice louder 
than thunder — CamoGns, Zusiad, v 
Agao?., the hundrcd-bnndcd giant 
One of the Titans — Greek rablc 
Ao’itros, one of tlic giants called 
Titans Ho was killed by the Parc-c — 
Greek Fable 

Ai.ctom us [Al' si S mice] or Ai/ciox, 
brother of PorphyrTon He stole some of 
the Sun’s oxen, nnd Jupiter sent Her- 
cules ngninst him, hut he was unable to 
prevail, for immediately the giant touched 
the earth he recencd fresh vigour 
Pallas, seizing him, earned him hey ond 
the moon, nnd he died His seven 
daughters were turned into halcyons or 
kingfishers — Apollonios of Rhodes, Ar- 
gonauhe Expedition, 1 6 
Al'gebak' The giant Orion is so 
called by the Arabs 

Alifanfarox or ALiriiARxox, em- 
peror of Tmpobnn — Don Quixote 
Aloe'os (4 syl ), Eon of Titan and 
Term — Greek Table 

Aloi'des (4 syl ), sons of AlcOis (1 
syl ), named Otos nnd EphinltCs (7 o ) 
Aji’eraxt, a cruel giant, slain by Guy 
of Warwick — Percy, BcUqucs 
Axgoui.affre, the Saracen giant 
He w ns 12 cubits high, his face measured 
3 feet m breadth, his nose was 9 inches 
long, his arms and legs G feet He had 
the strength of thirty men, and his mace 
was the solid trunk of an oak tree, 300 
years old The tower of Pisa lost its 
perpendicularity by tho weight of this 

?innt leaning against it to rest himself 
le was slam in single combat ha Roland, 
at Tronsac. — L’Fpinc, Ct oqucmitami 
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Aitt-kos, CO cubits (85 feet) in height 
— Plutarch 

Arons (2 sy 1 ), one of the Cyclops — 
Greet Fable 

Ascirrrr, a giant 30 feet high, and 
with 12 incaes between his cy es Slain 
hr sir Bens of Southampton — British 
table 

Atlas, the giant of the Atlas Moun- 
tain', who carries the world on his bad 
A book of maps is called an “atlas” 
from this giant. — Grief Fable 
Bala>, “bravest and strongest of the 
giant race ” — Amlidis of Gaul 
Brnr, famous for his three leaps, 
w Inch gave names to the places called 
Wanhp, Hurt tall, and Bellegrave — 
Lntish Fable 

BrLi e’pls, the giant from whom 
Corav all derived its name “ Bcllenum ” 
— British table 

Ili.LVHERr.orr (3 syl ), the giant who 
was drowned because Jack scuttled his 
boat. — Jack the Giant-hdlcr 
Briarr'os (4 si// ), a giant with a 
hundred hands One of the Titans — 
Grech Fab'c 

BrorniscvAG, a country of giants, to 
whom an ordinary-sued man was “ not 
half so big as the round little worm 
pricked from the laz*- fingers of a maid ’ 
— Swift, Gulliver's travels 
Brovn.3 (2 syl ), one of the Cyclop’ 
— Grech Fable 

BurLOMj, a giant mentioned m the 
romance of Fir Iryamonr 
Caccs, of mount A vcntinc, who dragged 
the o Y en of Hercules into lus car c tail 
foremost — Grceh Fable 
Cai ig'oraht, the Tgwplian giant, who 
entrapped travellers with an in\ isiblc net 
— Anosto 

Caraclliameo, the giant that don 
Quixote intended should kneel at the foot 
of Dtdcin'ea.— Cervantes, Bon Quixote 
Crus or Cox’, son of Heaven and 
Earth lie mamed Pheebf, and was the 
father of LatSna — Grcc h I able 
Chaxbpotii, the stem of all the giant 
race — Rabelais, Pantagniel 
CnriBToriirrts or St CJirisrornrr, 
the giant who earned Chnst across a 
ford, and was well-mgh home down with 
the “child’s" c\ cr-mcreasing weight — 
Christian Isgcnd 

Clytios, one of the giants who made 
war upon the gods Vulcan killed him 
with a red-hot iron mace — Greet ruble 
CoLBitAKD, the Danish giant slam by 
Guv of Warwick — British Fable 
Conn tamo, a giant who *~as alwavs 


attended bv a dwarf — Spenser, Faery 
Q iren, n b 

CopmoriV, the Cornish giant who fell 
into a pit twenty feet deep, dug by Jark 
and filmed over with a turn layer of grass 
and gravel — Jach the Giant-hller 
Copmoravt, a giaDt discomfited b* 
sir Bnan —Spenser Faery Queen, n 4 
Coiliv, the British pant pursued by 
Debon, and killed by falling into a deep 
chasm — British Fable 
Cl clops, giant s with onlv one etc, 
and that in the middle of the forehead 
They lived in Sicily, and were black- 
smiths — Grech Fable 
Despair, of Doubfmg Castle, wno 
found Christian and Hopeful asleep on 
his pounds, and thrust them into a 
dungeon He evilh entreated them but 
thei made their escape b\ the Let “Pro- 
mise ” — Bum an, Pilgrim's Progress, i 
Dovotscrr, a giant conUmportn witn 
Seth “There were pants m the earth 
m those da\ s ” — Oriental FaVe 
Encel'ados, “ most powerful of the 
pant race " Oicrwhelmcd under mount 
Etna — Greet ruble 

Dphiaites (4 syl ), a pant who pew 
nine inches e\ ery month — Grceh Fable 
Litiv, son of Goliah [sic] and grandson 
of Atlas He imented legerdemain — 
Duchat, (Eucrcs ck Fabrlats (1711) 

I u'pytos, one of the pants that made 
war with the gods Bacchus killed him 
with lus thyrens — Greek Fable 

Tfppaclte, a giant 86 feet m height, 
with the strength of forty men — Turjnn's 
Chronicle 

Fepragus, a Portuguese pant — To 
Icntinc and Oroon 

riEPABi as, of Alexandria, “the 
pcatest pant that eicr walked the 
earth 1 — Mcdiaxa! Ilomance 
Ficrs, son of Comnnl, an enormous 
giant, who could place his feet on two 
mountains, and then stoop and drink 
from a stream in the valley betw een - 
Gaelic I^gmd 

Fioigwix, the pgantic father of 
Fngga — Scandmauan Mythology 
hi \cassc8, father of FcrrSgus, and 
son of Morgantc 

P/bnej crat quldam FntttJsn* f-o T e fteznils 
Cujoi itirps o' m Alcrptato rcnlt fib UJu 
Qni Iwthloecnem campanjc ferrr anlebat. 

Cum quo mU ,< * liomlnum eo’pos frzBXfci Jn cao 

JicfUa CocUtu (f c Tb£ophI>> Fotet col U(iic(rg 
Uacaronique flCOG) 

G^bpapa, father of Goliah [sic] of 
Sccondilie, and inventor of the custom 
of drinking healths —Duchat, (Fnxrcs de 
llabclais (1711) 
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Gvgaias, the giant slum In krng 
Arthur — SirT Malory, History of Pnnrc 
Arthur 

Gvlligvvtus, the giant who lived 
with Hocus-Pocus the conjuror — Jack 
the Giant-/ tiler 

Gahao \>toa, same as Gargantua 

Iqv) 

GAnoAvrrrA, a giant so large that it 
required 900 ells of linen for the body of 
lus shirt, and 200 more for the gussets, 
40G ells of vchet for his shoes, and 1100 
cow-hides for their soles His toothpick 
was an elephants tusk, and 17,013 cows 
were required to give him milk This 
was the giant who swallowed file pil- 
grims, with their stales, in a salad — 
Rabelais, Gargantua 

Gfmwagog, son of the giant Orome- 
don, and inventor of Poulan shoes, i c 
shoes with a spur hehmd, and turned-up 
toes fastened to the knees These shoes 
were forbidden by Charles Y of Trance, 
in 13G5, but the fashion revived again — 
Duchnt, CCuvrcs dc Jlabetais (171 1) 

GunoVro, a giant with three bodies 
\ Philip II of Spam] — Spenser, Fany 
Queen, v 11 

Giualda, the giantess A statue of 
victor) on the top of an old Moorish tower 
in Seville 

Godsifr, son of Albion, a British 
giant slain by Canu'tus one of tlio com- 
panions of Brute — Spenser, ravry Queen, 

ii 10 

Goi.vi'vcot, the Cornish giant who 
wrestled with Con'neus (3 sy! ), and was 
hurled over a rock into the sea The 
place where he fell was called “ Lam 
GoUmagot " — Gcotfre) , Hi itish His- 
tory 

Gogwagog, king of the giant race of 
Albion when Brute colonized the island 
He was slain bv Cori'ncus The two 
■statues of Gmldlmll represent Gogmngog 
and Conneus The giant carries a pole- 
nae and spiked balls This is flic same 
as GoSmagot 

Gha-sgousia, the giant king of Utopia 
— Babelms, Pantagrucl 

GnAXTOrxo, the giant who withheld 
the inheritance of Ire na — Spenser, ratry 
Queen, v 

Gimr, the giant slain by Grcathcart, 
because he tried to stop pilgrims on their 
w ay to the Celestial Cit) — Bunvan, Pil- 
gi tin's Progress, n 

Grunt 'no, the giant np whose sleeve 
Tom Thumb crept The giant, thinking 
somo insect had crawled up his sleeve, 
gave it a shake, and Tom fell into the 


sea, vhen a fish swallowed him — Pom 
Thumb 

Gtgls, who had fifty heads and a 
hundred hands He was one of the 
Titans — Grech Fable 
HArMonciiF, the giant “flv -catcher " 
He invented the drying and smoking of 
neats’ tongues — JJuchat, CEuvres dc 
Itabelais (1711) 

HirpoL'rros, one of the giants who 
made war with the gods He was killed 
In IlcrmCs — Greet Fable 
Hn vsv flg, the giant who keeps w atcli 
over the Tree of Life, and devours the 
dead — Scandinavian Mythology 
HunTAii, a giant in the time of the 
Flood He was too large of stature to 
get into the ark, and therefore rode 
straddle-legs on the roof He perpetu- 
ated the giant race Atlas was his 
grandson 

I M>n vcirrn w, a famous giant of 
Indian mv tbology 

Jotpn, thegiantof Jotunhcim or Giant- 
land, in Scandinavian storv 
JlLtiscL, a giant of 'Arffcnrnn 
romnnee 

Ivifri, the giant of atheism and in- 
fidclitv 

Koxtos, a giant with a hundred hands 
One of the Titans — Greek Fable 
Mai vvippu'no, the giant who shut up 
Antouoma'sia and her husband in the 
tomb of tho deceased queen of Candava 
— Cervantes, Don Quixote, II m 45 
M vpgpttf (3 syl ), a giant 10 feet higu, 
who died of laughter when he saw a 
monkey pulling on his hoots — PuIcj, 
Morgante Maggtore 

HLvugis, the giant warder with whom 
sir Ly bins does battle — Libeaux 
M vli , the giant of Sophistrv , killed by 
Greatheart, who pierced him under tho 
fifth rib — Bunyan, Pilgrim s Progress, n 
Movt-Rogiov, one of Cbnrlemagnes 
paladins 

MortGA.vr£ (3 syl ), a ferocious pant, 
wbo died bv the bite of a crab — 1’iilci, 
Mot qanlc Maggior c 

Mugillo, a giant famous for his mace 
with siv balls 

Offerus, the pagan name of St 
Christopher, whose body was 12 ells in 
height — Christian Ibcgend 

OorAS, an antediluvian giant, men- 
tioned in the apocrypha condemned bv 
pope Gelasms I (492-40G) 

Opgoglio, a giant thrice the height of 
an ordmarv man He takes captive the 
Iud Cross Kni 0 ht hut is slain bv king 
Arthur — Spenser, Fatry Queen, i 
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Ori'on a giant hunter, noted for his 
beauty He mas slain hr Diana, and 
made a constellation — Greek Fable 
Oros, a giant, brother of Ephialtes 
The} both grew nine inches ever} month 
According to Pliny, he mas 46 cubits (66 
feet) in height — Greek Fable 
Pallas, one of the giants called Titans 
Afmcrva flav ed him, and used his shin for 
armour , hence she mas called Pallas 
Minerva — Greek Fable 
Paltag'ruel, son of Gargantua, and 
last of the race of giants 
Poltbo'tes (4 syl ), one of the giants 
mho fought against the gods The sea- 
god pursued him to the island of Cos, 
and, tearing amaj a part of the island, 
threw it on him and buned him beneath 
the mass — Greek Fable 
Poi YrnidMOS, king of the Cyclops 
His skeleton mas found at Trapa'm, in 
Sicily, in the fourteenth century, by 
mhich it is calculated that his height mas 
300 feet — Greek Fable 
PoitrnTi 'iox, one of the giants mho 
made mar with the gods He hurled the 
island of Delos against Zeus , but Zeus, 
mith the aid of Hercules, overcame him 
— Greek Fable 

I’irac'mol, one of the Cyclops — 
Greek Fable 

Rimo, the giant mho commanded 
king Arthur to send his heard to complete 
the lining of a robe — Arthurian Romance 
Slat-good, a giant slam by Great- 
heart — Bun} an, Pilgrim's Ft ogi ess, n 
Steh'opes (3 syl ), one of the Cyclops 
—Gieek Fable 

Tartaro, the Cyclops of Basque 
legendar} lore 

TEUTonocn'us, a king, whose remains 
mere discovered in 1G13, near the river 
Rhone His tomb mas 30 feet long — 
Mazuncr, -Jhstoire Veritable du Gdant 
Teutobochus (1G18) 

Tuaov, one of the giants mho made 
w at with the gods He mas killed bv the 
Parcic — Hesiod, Thcogony 
Titans, a race of giants — Greek Fable 
Tit’ios, a giant whose hod} covered 
nine acres of land He tried to defile 
Lntiina, but Apollo cast him into Tar- 
tarus, where a vultuTe fed on his liver, 
which grew again as fast as it mas de- 
v oured — Grech Fable 
Typhceus, a giant with a hundred 
heads, fearful eyes, and most ternme 
voice He was the father of the Harpies 
Zeus [Jupiter] killed him with a thunder- 
bolt, and be lies buried under monnt 
Ltnn. — Hesiod, Thcogony 


Tvpirov, son of Typhceus, a giant with 
alinndrcd heads He mas so tall that be 
touched heaven with his head His off- 
spring mere Gorgon, Geiyon, CcTberos, 
and the hydra of Leroe He lies buned 
under mount Etna — Homer, Hymns 
Widen ostrils, a huge giant, who lived 
on windmills, and died from eating a 
lump of fresh butter — Rabelais, Fantag- 
> uel, iv 17 

Yoir Ur, the giant guardian of the cav cs 
of Babvlon — Southe}, Thalaba, v 

Those who wish to pursue tins 
subject further, should consult the notes 
of Duchat, bk u 1 of his (Euvies dc 
Rabelais 

Giants in Real Rife 
An vk, father of the Anakim The He- 
brew spies said they thcmselv es mere mere 
grasshoppers mcompanson to these giants 
— Josh xv 14 , Jud i 20 , Num xin 33 
An vx, 7 feet 8 inches at the age of 26 
Exhibited in London, 18G2-5 Bom at 
Br monchamp, m the Yosges (1 syl), 
1840 His real Dame was Joseph Brice 
Andron'icus II , 10 feet Grandson 
of Alexius Comnenns. Nicetas asserts 
that he had seen him 
BAviroRD ( Edward ), 7 feet 4 inches 
Died in 17G8, and was buned m St Dun- 
stan’s Church} ard 

Bates (Captain), and his wife, oFKcn- 
tuck} , each 7 feet lli inches Exhibited 
m London, 1871 

Bl icxlr (Hem y), 7 feet 4 inches, and 
most symmetrical Born at Cuckfield, 
Sussex, in 1724 Generally called “The 
British Giant ” Exhibited in London, 1751 
Bradley, 7 feet 8 inches at death 
Bom at Market Wheaton, m Yorkshire 
His right hand is preserv ed in the museum 
of the College of burgeons (179S~iS20) 
Brice (Joseph), 7 feet 8 inches His 
hand could Bpan 15] inches (See “ Anak ”) 
Busci (John), 7 feet 9 inches , of Dar- 
field His brother mas about the same 
height 

Chaxg-Woo-Goo, 8 feet 2 inches, of 
F}chou The Chinpse giant Exhibited 
m London, 1865-G, and m 1880 
Chari e.viagne, 8 feet nearl} nc 
could squeeze together three horsc-shoc3 
at once with his hands 
Cotter (Patrick), S feet 71 inches 
The Irish giant A cast of his hand is 
preserv ed in the museum of the College of 
burgeons (died 1802) 

Elk vVn , 7 cubits (? 10 feet G inches) 
The Jewish giant mentioned bj Josephus, 
He liv ed in the reign of Yitcllius 
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1 1 1 f7i < lt (Jv-iclnm), 7 feet 10 indies 
The Spanish gtant Exhibited in London 
Eaam ()li/hni), 8 fret nt death 
Porter to Charles I (died 1G82) 

I hank (A'w), 7 feet 8 indies , weight, 
22 stone , girth round tlic cheat, 88 inches 
lie v\ns nn Irishman, whose name was 
1 mnci« Sheridan (died 1870) 

PitrNr ( Louts ), 7 fed 1 inchts Tie 
I rcnch pinnt 

Gahai a, 0 feet 9 inches An Anhmn 
giant Plmj sain he was the tallest nmn 
seen in the dais of Claudm” 

Giu\,Sfeit A Swede, exhibited ns 
a show in the carls part of the nine- 
teenth ccntnrj 

Got I’vrii, t, cubit'’ and a span (? *> feet 
i inches) — I Ni-n wn !, etc His 
“brother * was also r giant — 2 Sun 
xxi IP, t Cfiron •'X 5 
Gornos (Aire), 7 feet. \n I « c i x 
planless (died 17J7) 

Haj l (Iio'erl), 7 feet C inches born at 
Soirerton Gencralh called “ 1 lie Nor- 
folk Giant* (I820-J802) 

Her’iir\r>A (/forc'd), “dells of Nor- 
as a\ n height (ncarlj 8 feet) flic 
Nomas pant. 

La l’jritni., 7 feet 1 inch, of blrat- 
gnrd, in Denmark 

Iailis 7 feet 4 inches Tlic 1 rench 
plant, Hiskrt hand is preserved in the 
m iseuni of the Gollcpc of Siirgmns 
I oushkiv, 8 feet fi inches Tlie 
I?iis=ian pinnt, and drum major of the 
Imperial Guards 

M‘Do\ ai i> ( James ), 7 feet G inches, of 
Cork fdicd I7G01 

M‘Do\ald (Samuel), G feet 10 inches 
A Scotchman , usnnlls called “ Ihp S tm " 
(died 1802) Prince of V\ ales t> footnmn 
JLsaitATir (Cc inebis), 7 feet 8 inches 
lie v ns nn orphnti, reared ba bishop 
Borides , and died nt the npc of 20 (1710- 
1700) 

Maximi'mjs, 8 feet G inches Tlie 
Jtomnn emperor (2 15-233) 

Mrnos (1 i/immrf), 7 feet G inches 
Bom ntPorbLciccstcr, 1 relnnd (1 GG5-1G8 1) 
Mnmi i ton (John), 9 feet 3 inches 
"Ills linnd avns 17 inches lonp, nnd 8$ 
jichcs broad ” He sins born nt Hale, in 
I-nncnshire, m tlic reipn of Tames 1 — 
Dr Plott, History of Staffordshire 
AIillh: (Maximilian Chustophcr), 8 
feet Ilis hand measured 12 inches, nnd 
tus fore-finger was 0 inches long The 
taxon giant Died in T ondon (1G7 1-1734) 
Vli m in, 8 feet 10 inches An Irish 
mint, conlcmporan with O’Bnen Died 
»t Marseilles 


0 BrtiKN or Charles 8 ft 1 in, 

Tlie Irish giant lhsrl eh ton is prt served 
in the museum of the College of Nnrgcons 
(17GI-1763) Pulnclt was 8 ft 7 m 

01 , king of Badim "His her] tras 
0 eubits ba 1 cubits 1 (? 13$ ft ct hr G 
feet ) — Dcut in 11 

*.* J he Gre"t Bed of VI are is 12 feet 
bv 12 feet 

Osrs (H'inrvh), 7 feet G inches, 
weight, COO lb« or 37} Efone Bom in 
Norms 

Pot t'S nn Indian king who fought 
ngmnst Alexander near the river 11s- 
daspis (ut 327; He a ns a giant *’ 5 
mbits in height (71 feet - ], with strength 
in proportion —Quintus Curfiu', Ucrilits 
ijt f'i s Alexrndn tAujm 

Bit e net r ( J U ), 8 fret 3 inihw, oi 
Tnedbcr^ Ilis father nnd mother were 
both giants 

bvtjtiuoA ( Varl,n), 7 feet I inches 
V Mexican 

Nam (In) G feet 10 incl cs (bee 
“M ‘Donah) ') 

biititiriAN (FrVKis), 7 feet 8 inches 
(Seo " 1 rank A ) 

bn as (Vi ’3 Anns J/amn), 7 feet, of 
Novn Scotia T Tot 1 1 i 8 ft (i! 1810) 

*»* In 1G82, n giant 7 feet 7 inches 
was exhibited in Dublin A Sncde 8 
feet G indies was m the bods -guard of n 
ling of Pm sin V human shell ton 
8 feet G indies is prci rv ed in the n usetim 
oflniutA Collc-e, Dublin 

Ihcaniis c a\ she had seen n man nearly 
10 feet high, nnd n Avomin fulls 10 feet. 
Gasper Itanliin s, teaks of n Swiss 8 feet 
in height Del Ifto fast he «asr a Pied- 
montese m 1572 more than 9 feet m 
stature C S I Barren, AI A , sas3 
(in Ao'ts and Queries, August II, 187 •) 
Ihnt lus fntber 1 new n hds 9 feet high , 
"her licnd touched the ceiling of a good- 
srned room ” Vnnderhrook sass he saw 
n black man, nt Congo, 0 feet high 

Giant of Literature, Dr Samuel 
Johnson_(1700-17S3) 

Giant’s Causowny,n basaltic mole 
in Ireland, raid to be the commencement 
of n causcwaj from Ireland to Scotland 

Giant’s Grave (Tie), n height on 
the Adriatic shore of the Bosphorus, much 
frequented by hohdnj parGcs 

Tit a jrrand iJcht from off The Grant * Grave " 

To vAfrh Iho prcjiras Of thene rolling trot 
Hetirrcn the J^arphorut, a* ihty Inh anti lire 
Europe aotl Arix 

T/ron Port Juan r 5 (ISMjl 

Giants Leap (Lam Gotimyot) or 




GIAOUR 


“Goanagot’s Leap ’’ Now called Haw, 
near Plymouth The legend is (hit 
Con’ncus (A s'jl ) wrestled with Golma- 
got King of tlie Albion giant", ben cd tho 
monster on his shonldcr, earned lnm to 
the top of n high rock, and cast him into 
the sea 

At the cf 0 9 r\cnn*r Crrirfsi urd ihp 

jjvndins frvr.l to front, hell nth ©tint iifonjtlr In 
ti.drams.RK4 joafM nlmrt for Waib MitG'vmAjril 
rrtstnJrc’nrhfn^CcTlArtif *1U/ ftSbli role IhrM 

of his nfc*. tva on the r!*fct > 1 c at*vl <ns cn his Wl 
C cHness. h gilf rang*! rwi ~1 vp his ^cU jlrrn^'h, 
tnAJLJ*! cp tbe tfanf nn with Mn cn to 

th« ntl^Mvjrfn- d T a« t tn~m I Mat lata the r~i 
The wljtre f e ft ! i* ca! tsl Lim OoCmar t to ihU 
CAJ — Cocifrrj rri u\ ru*orp i }C (1U“1 


Giaour (Vf/ow* er] Heron's tale 
called The Uucar is supposed to tie 
told bv a Turkish fishern an who had 
been emplovcd all the drv in tnc gulf of 
hgi'na, nnd landed bis boat at input-fall 
on the Ihrc'us, now called thf hnrbnir of 
Port Leonp He was eie-Trilncjs of nil 
tlic incidents, nnd m one of them a 
principal agent (*oe line S r >2 “ 1 hear the 
sound of comng feet ’) T lie tale 
is tins Loth!), the beautiful concubine 
of the caliph Hn'son, falls m loic with ft 
giaour, flees from the 'crjm, is over- 
men In i\n emir, put to de»th, and east 
n’o the c cr The giaour cleaves Hn*san s 
rl ull, (lees for his life, nnd becomes ft 
monk. Six a cars nftcrwnrds he tells his 
history to his father confessor on Ins 
death-bed, nnd pro} a him to “laj ins 
bed} with the humblest dead, and not 
e\cn to inscribe bis name on bn tomb ” 
Accordmgh, he is called “the Giaour," 
nnd is known b} no other nnrne (181b) 

Giauha'ro (4 syl ), daughter of the 
king of Snman’dnl, tlic mightiest of the 
t nder-sea empires When her father was 
made coptnc by Ling Snlch, pho uncrccd 
for fafety to a desert island, where she 
met Ucd'cr the voung king of Persia, 
who proposed to make her his wife, but 
G muh, art “epat on him," nnd changed 
him into a white bird with red beak 
nnd red legs ” r lhe bird was said to a 
certain l ing, nnd, being disenchanted, re- 
sumed the human form After scsernl 
marvellous adventures, Deder again met 
tlic unocr-sea princess, proposed to tier 
ngam, and she became bis w ife nnd queen 
l’t-rsia - J tra6um Ay/.fs (“Bcdcr nnd 
Gmuban, ) 

Gibbet, a foot-pad nnd n convict, 
" ho < t countn for bis countrv s 
good He piqued himself on bung “ the 
best-behaved nmn on the road ” 


t2? u S m ,h .* P*i°* mr twmtiT I Own'd bn nbroru 
Ityrg- Fru-iutar, The Lrna? Strat ijem tiU 2 tltCT) 


bsi GIGGLUSTVICR. rOUXTAIV 

I ihov^lii it railin' <*M nwi iaM to mjmlf m 
H bM «U tr>r*J h* iiftrd that hn/J gone to 

cLuth, Tut Ifjoti tmff Idoui. — JaWM Smith. 

GihVf ( Va<ttr), Fccretar} to Martin 
Joshua Blctaon (perlmmentnry eommis 
sioner) — Sir J\ bcott, WooJstoch (time, 
Commonncalth) 

Gd/bio (Gust), a half-witted lad in 
the service of lndv Bellcnden — Sir If 
Scott, Old MorlahO/ (time, Charles II ) 

IWrCoavClbbVe' fimoai n>rniory 1 oftnl brut lbs 
lurltry*. anl tlu*a M till je n aJrsrtr-I xrai irouiolctl 
in tb« mens InijM-unt cCl'e ot ttu4 ng tbt coire— 
KtUdllry 

Gtbby, ft Scotch Highlander in nttend- 
.ance on colonel Briton 11c matnes Inis, 
the wailing-woman of Isabella — Mrs 
Contlivrc, The HomAa (1715) 

Gibou (Madame), a tv pc of feminine 
v ulgantv A hard-headed, keen-witted, 
coar-clv clever, nnd pragmatical mnitiess 
Jnnuv \ who believes in nothing but a 
good digestion nnd mnne} in the Hinds 
— lknn Monmer, & iiscs Topvtaircs 
(I^ r .->) 

Mde rochet nnd Mile Gibon arc tho 
I rtnch “ Jin Gamp and Mrs Ilnrns ” 

Gibraltar of America, Quebec 

Gibi altar of Gioeca, a prccipitout 
roc) 700 feet above tho sea 

Gibraltai of tbo Now World, 
Cape Diamond, in the province of Quebec 

Gibsou (Jane'), n voung dependent 
on Mrs Margnrct Bertram of Siuglcside 
—Sir I\ Scott, Guy Manncrmg (time, 
George II ) 

Gifford (John) This pseudonym has 
liccn adopted bv three nuthors (1) John 
Richards Green, Iliac! stones Commcn- 
Uirtts Mndjcd (1820), (2) Ldward loss, 
An Abnd iment of Illachslont s Co mmm- 
tnnes (1821) , ( >) Alcxnnucr JVhclhcr, 
I ho Lnyhsh JMtcycr 

Cniford ( Wdham ), nuthor of The 
JSatiad, ft poetical satire, which annihi- 
lated tlic Della Cniscrv school of poets 
(I7'M) In 1726, Gifford published She 
Meruad, to expose the low state of dra- 
matic authorship 

He m ft rr.m wltli *hom I had no lUcroryijmw'tWM. 

He bid liownrr ft bort full of Mndnoi for nil 
llrlils erraturej except ftutlionj them be rn-mlc I nx n 
flelitnooeef rcpxnii celt, aru Itvefc 11 eUua did wmu.- 
Somhc7 

Gigglcswick Fountain ebbs and 
flows eight times a tin} The tnlc is that 
Gigglcswick was once n nvmph bring 
with the Oreads on mount Craven A 
Bat>r chanced to see her, nnd resolved to 
win her, but Giggleswick fled to escape 
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her pursuer, and proving to the “topic 
gods " (the local genu), was converted 
into a fountain, which still pants with 
fear The tale is told by Draj ton, in his 
Polyolbion, sxvm (1C22) 

Gilbert, butler to sir Patrick Chartens 
provost of Perth — Sir IV Scott, Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry TV ) 

Gilbert {Sir), noted for the sanative 
virtue of his sword and cere-cloth Sir 
Launcelot touched the wounds of sir 
Meliot with sir Gilbert’s sword and wiped 
them with the cere-cloth, and “anon a 
w holer man was he never in all his life ” 
— Sir T Malory, Si story of Prince 
Arthur , 1 116 (1470) 

j Gilbert with tbe White Hand, 
jbno of the companions of Robin Hood, 
(mentioned often in The Lyttell Gcste of 
Pobyn Hodc (fytte v and vn ) 


Scottish Poems L 122. 

GilTiertscleugb, cousin to lady 
Margaret Bellenden —Sir IV Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Gil Bias, son of Bias of Santilla'nS 
’squire or “escudero” to a lady, and 
brought up by his uncle, canon Gil Peres 
Gil Bias went to Dr Godinez's school, of 
Oviedo [Ov c a' do], and obtained the re- 
utation of being a great scholar He 
ad fair abilities, a kind heart, and good 
inclinations, but was easily led astray by 
his vanity Pull of wit and humour, but 
lax in his morals Duped by others at first, 
he afterwards pin} c-d the same devices on 
those less experienced As he grew in 
jears, however, his conduct improved, 
and when his fortune w as made he became 
an honest, steady man — Lesage, Gil Bias 
(1715) 

(Lesage has borrowed largely from the 
romance of Espmel, called Vida del Sscu- 
dero Marcos do Obreqon (1618), from 
which he has taken his prologue, the 
adventure of the parasite (bk i 2), 
the dispersion of the company of Caca- 
belos by the muleteer (bk i 3), the 
incident of the robber’s cave (bk i 4, 5), 
the surprise by the corsairs, the contri- 
butions levied b} don Raphael and 
Ambrose (bk i 16, 16), the service with 
the duke of Lermn, the character of Snn- 
grado (called b} Espmel Sagrcdo), and even 
the reply of don Matthias de Silv a when 
asked to fight a duel early m the morn- 
ing, “ As 1 nev er nse before one, even for 
part} of pleasure, it is unreasonable 


to expect that I should nse at six to have 
my throat cut,” bk ru 8 ) 

Gildas de Buys (St ), ncarYannes, 
m France This monastery was founded 
in the sixth century b} St Gildas “ the 
Wise” (516-565). 

For some of ns knew a thing or tiro 
In the abbej of BL Gllda3 de Itufs. 

Longfellow, The Golden Legend 

Gil'deroy, a famous robber There 
were two of the name, both handsome 
Scotchmen, both robbers, and both were 
handed One lived in the seventeenth 
centnry, and “had the honour” of 
robbing cardinal Richelieu and Oliver 
Cromw ell The other vv as bom m Roslm, 
in the eighteenth century, and was 
executed in Edinburgh for “stealing 
sheep, horses, and oxen " In the Percy 
Pchqucs, I ni 12, is the lament of 
Gilderoy’s widow at the execution of her 
“handsome” and “winsome” Gilderoy, 
and Campbell has a ballad on tbe same 
snbjrct Both are entitled “Gilderoy" 
and refer to the latter robber, but in 
Thomson’s Orpheus Calcdomtis, n is n 
corn of the older ballad 

** Thomson’s ballad places Gilderoy 
m the reign of Mary “queen of Scots,” 
but this is not consistent with the 
tradition of his robbing Richelieu and 
Cromwell We want a third Gilderoy 
for the reign of ryieen Mary — one living 
m the sixteenth century 

Gilding a Boy Leo XII killed the 
boy Mortn rn by gilding bun all over to 
adorn a pageant 

Gildip'pe (3 st/1 ), wife of Edwaid 
an English baron, who accompanied her 
husband to Jerusalem, and performed 
prodigies of valour in the war (bk lx ) 
Both she and her husband were slam by 
Solyman (bk xx ) — Tasso, Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575) 

Giles } a fanner m love wntli Patty, 
“ the maid of tbe mill,” and promised to 
him by her father , but Patty refuses to 
many him Ultimately, the “maid of 
the mill ” mimes lord Aimworth Giles 
is a blunt, well-meaning, working fanner, 
of no education, no refinement, no notion 
of the amenities of social life — Bicker- 
stalf, The Maid of the Mill 

Giles (1 syl ), serving-bo} to Claud 
Hnlcro — Sir W Scott, The Puate (time, 
William III ) 

Giles (1 syl ), warder of the Tower — 
Sir W Scott, Fortunes of Ntgd (tin e, 
James I ) 
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Gilts (1 5 y! ), jailer of sir Reginald 
Front de Bamf — tnr W Scott, Itanhot, 
(time, Ricliard 1 ) 

Giles (Will), apprentice of Gibbie 
Girder the cooper at 1 Volfs Hope 
v dingo — Sir V> Scott, findc of Lammcr- 
moor (time, I\ illiam HI ) 

Gt’cs, tlie "fanners bov," “meek, 
fatherless, and poor," the hero of Robert 
Bloomfield’s principal poem, which is 
divided into “Spring," "Sunnier,” 
"Autumn," and “n inter" (1798) 

Giles of Antwerp, Giles Coignet, 
the pointer (1530-1GO0) 

GiUUlan (Ilabal I ul), called “Gifted 
Gilfillan," a Comero'nian officer and 
enthusiast. — Sir 11 Scott, Hun r!c>j 
(time, George II ) 

GiH (Harry), a farmer, v, ho forbade 
old Goodv Rial e to earn home n fen 
Ft ckf, is Inch she had picl cd up from his 
land, to light a wee-bit fire to worm her- 
self bo Old Goodi Dlnke cursed him 
for his nicotine's, sav inghc Flimild never 
from that moment cen=c from slmcnng 
i\ilh cold , and, pure enough, from that 
hour, n-bed or up; Fummer or winter, at 
home or abroad, Ins teeth went “ chatter, 
chatter, chatter still” Clothing was of 
no use, fires of no avail, for, spite of all, 
be multccd, “ Poor Ham Gill is wn 
cold " — IVordsv orth, Goody Hhdc and 
Shrri) Odl (1798) 

GiTlamoro (3 r yt ) or Gmllamur, 

1 ing of Ireland, being slam in battle bj 
Arthur, Ireland was added bj the con- 
queror to lna own dominions 

Uo9rCtliirrm.e ccaJn to (rrUnd lit jvirmjtd 

A (id hiring Utc Urr tliecortnfrr'rrJ** to* IaM 

X>njiloii J It (181 * 

Gillian, landlndv of don Tobn and 
don Frederic — Beaumont and lictcher, 
The Cham.es (1G20) 

Gi/7 an (Dame), tirewoman to Indj 
P i elinc and wife of Raoul the huntsman 
— Sir IV Scott, The Ihiiothcd (time, 
IIenr> II ) 

GiUxflow era A noscgai of tho'c 
(loners was given be the fatrj Amavo'na 
to Carpil'lona in her flight Tlic iirtue 
of this nosegay was, that bo long ns the 
princess had it about her person, those 
n ho 1 nen her before would not recognise 
her — CorntrsRc D’Aunoy, fairy Jules 
("Prince's Cnrpillonn,” IC82) 

Gills (Solomon), elnp’s instrument 
maker A slow, thoughtful old man, 
t^clc of Walter Gnj, is ho lifts in the 


house of Sir Dombcj , merchant Gtlls 
was very proud of lus stock-in-trade, 
hut nc\ er seemed to sell am thing — C 
Dicl cn«, Dombcy and Son (1S-J6) 

Gtlpm (John), n linen-draper and 
tram-band captain, living in London 
Ills wife 'aid to him, “Though we have 
been married twentv jears, we hn\c taken 
no holidaj , ” and ftt her advice the wcll- 
to do linen-draper agreed to make a 
fnmth parti, atid dino at tlio Bell, at 
rdmonton "Mrs Gilpin, her sister, and 
four children went in the chaise, and 
Gilpin promised to follow on horseback 
As madam bad left the wine behind, 
Gilpin girded it in two stone bottles to 
bis belt, and started on Ins wnj. flic 
bor'c, being frc'h, began to trot, anil then 
to gallop . and John, being a bad rider, 
grasped tlic mane with both his hands 
On went tlic horse, off flew John Gilpin's 
cloak, together with his lint and wig 
The dogs barked, the children screamed, 
tlic turnpike men (thinking he was ruling 
for a wager) filing open llicir gates lie 
flew through Edmonton, and never stopped 
till he reached 1\ are, when hits friend the 
calender gas e him welcome, and asked bint 
to dismount Gilpin, however, declined, 
'aving hm wife would he expecting lum 
Go the calender furnished him with 
another hat and wig, and Gilpm harked 
buck agiin, when similar dwastera 
occurred, till the horse slopped at lna 
house tn I ondon — IV Cowpcr, John 
Gilpm (1786) 

*** John Gilpm was a Mr Bevcr, of 
Paternoster Row, who died in 1791, and 
it was lad\ Austin who told the anecdote 
to the poet The niamnge ndv enturc of 
commodore Trunnion, in J'aeynnc J'icitc, 
is a similar adventure 

Giltspur Street, ft street >n West 
Smithfiefd, built on the route taken In 
the knightB (who wore gilt spurs) on their 
wav to Smithfichl, where the tournaments 
were held 

Gmcs do Fasaamonte, one of tlio 
galkv -slaves set free by don Qm\otc 
Gmes bnd w ntten a history of Ins life and 
adventures After being liberated, the 
slaves set upon the! night j tbev ns3nultcd 
him with Htonc=, robbed him and Sancho 
ol even thing thej valued, broke to pieces 
“ Mambrino's helmet," and then mnde off 
v ith all possible speed, taking Sancho's 
ass w ith them After a time the nss w ns 
recovered (pt I iv 3) 

1 Hail, re frftnil " >altf tin, pillc/t^re Cha h mr 
cam* niMtli arnonW the tmtolmj-fimilr "-Cmnntei 
l»n Qnlntt L lit B [IV jJ. ‘ ' 
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\* Tins Gmes re-nppcars in pt 11 it 
7 ns “ Peter tlie showrmnn,” who exhibits 
the story of “ Mehsendra and don Gay- 
fcros ” The helmet also is presented 
whole and sound at the inn, where it 
becomes a matter of dispute whether it is 
a basin or a helmet 

Gineura. the troth-plight bride of 
Anodnntes, falsely accused of infidelity', 
and doomed to die unless she found within 
a month a champion to do battle for her 
honour The duke who accused her felt 
confident that no champion would appear, 
but on the day appointed Ariodnntes him- 
self entered the lists The duke was 
slam, the lady vindicated, and the cham- 
pion became Gineura’s husband — Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso (151G) Also Glxeura 
S hakespeare, m Much Ado about 
Nothing, makes Hero falsely accused of 
infidelity, through the malice of don 
John, who induces Margaret (the lady’s 
attendant) to gi\ e Boracmo a rendezvous 
at the lady’s chamber window While 
this was going on, Claudio, the betrothed 
lo\ er of Hero, w as brought to a spot 
where he might witness the scene, and, 
believing Margaret to ho Hero, was so 
indignant, that next day at the altar he 
denounced Hero as unw ortliy of his love 
Benedict challenged Claudio for slander, 
but the combat was prevented by the 
arrest and confession of Boracluo Don 
John, finding his villainy exposed, fled to 
Messina 

Spenser has introduced a similar story 
m hiB Faery Queen, v 11 (the tale of 
“Irena," qv) 

Gm'evra, the young Italian bride 
who, playing hide-and-seek, hid herself 
in a large trunk The lid accidentally 
fell dow n, and w ns held fast by a spring- 
lock Many years afterwards the trunk 
was sold and the skeleton discovered — 
Rogers, Italy (1822) 

T Haynes Bayley wrrote a ballad called 
The Mistletoe Bough, on the same tradi- 
tion He calls the bridegroom “young 
Lovel ’’ 

A similar narrative is given by Collet, 
in his Causes Ccldires 
Mnrwell Old Hall, once the residence 
of the Seymours, and subsequently of the 
Dacro family, lias a similar tradition 
Ittnclicd to it, and “the \ery chest is 
Dow the property of the Rev J Hnygarth, 
rector of Uphnm ” — Post-Office Directory 
Bramshall, Hampshire, has a similar 
tale and chest 


The snme tale is also told of the great 
house at Malsanger, near Basingstoke 

Gingerbread (Giles), the hero of an 
English nursery tale 

Jack the Giant killer Giles Gingerbread, nnd Tom 
Thumb will flourish in wide-spreading and ncver-ccasing 
popularity —Washington Irving 

Ginn or JtLn (singular masculine 
Jinnee, feminine Jmmveli), a species of 
beings created long before Adam They 
were formed of “smokeless fire”, or fire 
of the simoom, and were governed by 
monarchs named suley man, the last of 
whom was Jan-ibn-Jun or Gian-ben- 
Gian, who “built the pyramids of 
Egypt” Prophets were sent to comerl 
them, but on their persistent disobedience, 
an army of angels dro\ e them from the 
earth Among the gmn was one named 
Aza'zel When Adam was created, and 
God commanded the nngels to worship 
him, Azazclrefused,saymg, “Why should 
the spirits of fire worship a creature made 
of earth ? ” Whereupon God changed him 
into a dciil, and called him lblis or 
Eblis (“ despair”) * 

Gl'ona, a leader of the anabaptists, 
once a servant of comte d’Oberthnl, but 
discharged from his service for theft Ho 
joined the rebellion of the anabaptists, 
but, -with tlio rest of the conspirators, 
betrayed the “prophet-king," John of, 
Ley den, when the emporor arm ed with 
his army — Mey'crbecr, Be Prophete 
(1819) j 

Giovan'm (Don), a Spanish libertmd 
of the aristocratic class His valet, 
Lcporello, says, “He had 700 mistresses m 
Italy, 800 m Germany, 91 in France and 
Turkey, and 1003 m Spam ” When the 
measure of his iniquity was full, a legion 
of foul fiends carried him off to the de- 
vouring gulf — Mozart’s opera, Don 
Giovanni (1787) 1 

(The libretto of this opera is by 
Lorenzo da Ponte ) j 

*** The origin of this character was I 
don Juan Teno'no, of Seville, who lived t 
in the fourteenth century The traditions 
concerning him were dramatized by Tirso 
de Mo'lma , thence passed into Italy and 
Prance Glllck has a musical ballet called 
Don Juan (1705) , Molifcre, a comedy on 
the same subject (1605) , and Thomas 
Corneille (brother of the Grand Corneille ) 
brought out, mlG73, a comedy on the same 
subject, called Be Feston do Ficrre, which 
is the second title of Mohbre’s Don Juan 
Goldoni, called “ The Italian MohMt 
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has also a comedy on the same £iu ouritc 
hero 

G-ipsey, tho favourite greyhound of 
Charles I 

One evening lib [CharZes I ] dog scraping at tbe door 
be commanded me [rir Philip IFarineiJ to let In Gipsey 
—Memoirs 329 

Gipsey Ring, a flat gold nng, with 
stones let into it, at given distances So 
called because the stones were onginallj 
Egyptian pebbles — that is, agate and 
jasper 

Gipsies’ Head-quarters, Tet- 
bolm, Roxburgh 

Head -quarters of tlie gipsies here. 

Double Acrostic ( 'Queen *7 

%* The tale is, that the gipsies are 
wanderers because tbej refused to shelter 
the Virgin and Child in their flight into 
Egypt — Aientinus, Annalcs Boionrn, 
vui. 

Giralda of Seville, called In the 
Knight of the Mirrors a giantess, whose 
hod} was of brass, and who, without 
ever shifting her place, was the most un- 
steadj and changeable female m the 
world In fact, this Giralda was, no 
other than the brazen statue on a steeple 
m Seville, serving for a weathercock 

I fixed tho clumgeable GIrnl&i I obliged her to 
flam! still for during the apace or n whole week no wind 
blew but from the north.’*---Cervantcs f Don Quixote II L 
14 (IC15) 

Girder ( GtWte , i e Gilbert), the 
cooper at Wolfs Hope village 

Jean Girder, wife of the cooper — Sir 
W Scott, Bride of Lammcrmoor (time, 
William III ) 

Girdle (Armfda’s), a cestus wom by 
Armi'da, which, like that of Venus, pos- 
sessed the magical charm of provoking 
irresistible love — Tasso, Jerusalem De- 
livered (1675) 

Girdle ( Flor’imcl's ), the prize of a grand 
tournament, m which sirSat'ymne (3 syl ), 
sir Brinnor, sir Snnglier, sir ArtSgnl, 
sir Cambol, sir Tri'amond, Bnt'omart, 
and others took part It was accidentally 
dropped by Flonmel m her flight (bk 
in 7, 31), picked up bj sir Satyrane, 
and employed by him for binding the 
monster which frightened Flonmel to 
flight, but afterwards came again into sir 
Satyrane’B possession, when he placed it 
for safety in a golden coffer It was a 
gorgeous girdle, made bj Vulcan for 
Venus, and embossed with pearls and 
precious stones , but its chief merit was 

It gara the » blue or chaste lot 0 
And wifehood true to all that It did bear j 


Cut whosoever contrary doth prove 
Might not the same about her middle wear 
Cut It would loose or else asunder tear 

fipemer Fairy Queen iii, 7 (1590} 

*** Other tests of chastity were 
“Arthur's drinking horn,” mentioned in 
the Morted' Arthur The “court mantel,” 
mentioned m the ballad called “The Boj 
and the Mantel,” in Percy’s Bchqucs 
The “enchanted cup,” mentioned id 
Orlando Furioso, u , etc 

Girdle ( Venus's), a girdle on which was 
embroidered the passions, desires, jojs, 
and pains of love It was usuallj called 
a cestus, which means “embroidered,” and 
was worn lower down than the cin'gnlnm 
or matron’s girdle, but lngbcr up than 
the zone or maiden’s girdle It uas said 
to possess tbe magical power of exciting 
loi e Homer describes it thus 

In this was every art ond every charm 
To win the wisest and tho coldest warm 
Fond love the gentle vow the gny desire 
The kind deceit, the still reviving fire 
Persuasive speech and more persuasive sighs 
Silence that spoke ai d eloquence of eyes. 

Pope IUad xiv 

Girdle of Opakka, foresight and 
prudence 

The girdle or Opakka, with which Klfrl the enchanter 
Is endued what Is ft, said fihomshelnar but forcs/e-ht 
and prudence — the best girdle for the sultans of the 
earth ? "—Sir G Morell [i c J IUdleyl Talcs of the Genii 1 
( lUstory of Mahoud talo rih, 1751) 

Girdles, impressed mth mjstical 
characters, were bound with certain cere- 
monies round women in gestation, to 
accelerate the birth and alleviate the 
pains of labour It was a Druid custom, 
observed by the Gaels, and continued in 
practice till quite modem times 

Aldo offered to giro Errtgon a hundred rteedj chU 
dren of tho rein a hundred hawks with fluttering wing, 
and a hundred girdles to bind high bosomed maids 
friends of the births of heroes."— Osslan The Dottle of 
Lora 

Girmngton ( The laird of), previously 
Frank Haiston, laird of Bucklaw, the 
bridegroom of Lucy Ashton He is found 
wounded by his bride on the wedding 
night, recovers, and leaves the country , 
but the bride goes mad and dies — bir 
W Scott, Bride of Lammermoor (time, 
William III ) 

Gjallar, Heimdall’s bom, v.lucli he 
blows to give the gods notice when any 
one approaches the bridge BifrOst — 
Scandinavian Mythology 

Gladiator ( The dying) This famous 
statue, found at Nettnno (the ancient 
Antium), was the work of Agasias, a 
sculptor of Ephesus, „ 
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Glads'moor {Mr ), almoner of the 
carl of Gionallan, at Glen illan House — 
Sir W Scottj The Antiquary (time, 
George III ) 

Glamorgan, according to Bntish 
fnble, is ala or glyn Morgan (valley or 
glen of Morgan) Cundah' and Morgan 
(sn\ s Spenser) were sons of Gononll and 
Began, the tv\ o elder daughters of king 
Ley r Cundah chased Morgan into Wales, 
and slew him in the glen which per- 
petuates his name 

Then gin the bloody brethren both to rains 

But fierce Cundah gun shortly to envy 

His brother Morgan 

Balsd warre and him In batteill overthrew 

"Whence ns he to those woody hUles did fit 

Which bight of Mm Gla morgan there him slew 
Spenser FaSr]/ Queen 1L 10 33 (1590) 

This is not quite m accordance with 
Geoffrey’s account 

Some restless spirits Inspired Margin with vain 
conceits, who marched with an army through Cune 
daglus’a country and began to bum all before him but 
he was met by CunedagiuB with all hb forces who at 
tacked Morgan, and putting him to flight killed 
him In a town of Kambria which since his death lias 
been called Morgan to this day —British JHstorv 1! 15 
(1142) 

Glasgow {The bishop oj) — Sir IV 
Scott, Castle Dangerous , xix (time, 
Henry I ) 

Glasgow Anns, an oak tree with 
a bird abo\ e it, and a bell hanging from 
one of the branches , at the foot of the 
tree a salmon vuth a nng m its mouth 
The legend is that St Kenbgem built 
the city and hung a bell m an oak tree to 
summon the men to ^ ork This accounts 
for the “ oak and bell ” Now for the 
rest A Scottish queen, having formed an 
illicit attachment to a soldier, presented 
, her paramour ruth n nng ? the gift of her 
roval husband This coming to the know - 
ledge of the king, he contm ed to abstract 
it from the soldier while he v, as asleep, 
threw it into the Clyde, and then asked 
his queen to show it him The queen, in 
great alarm, ran to St Kentigem, and 
confessed her crime The father con- 
fessor went to the Clyde, drew out a 
salmon with the ring m its mouth, handed 
it to the queen, and bv this means both 
prevented a scandal and reformed the 
repentant lady 

A similar legend is told of Dame Re- 
becca. Berry, wife of Thomas Elton of 
Stratford Bow, and relict of sir John 
Berry, 169G "She is the heroine of the 
Dallad called The Cruel Knight The 
Story runs thus A knight, passing by a 
cottage, heard the cries of a woman m 
labour Bv his knowledge of the occult 
i xiienccs, ho Lnen that the infant was 


doomed to bo his future wife , but ho 
determined to elude his destiny When 
the child was of a marriageable age, he 
took her to the sea-side, intending to 
drown her, but relented, and, throw mg a 
nng into the sea, commanded her never 
to see his face again, upon pam of death, 
till she brought back that nng With her 
The damsel now w ent as cook to a noble 
family, and one day , as she was prepanng 
a cod-fish for dinner, she found the nng 
m the fish, took it to the knight, and thus I 
became the bndo of sir John Berrv The 
Berry arms show a fish, and m the dexter 
chief a nng 

Glass {Mrs ), a tobacconist, in London, 
who befnended Jennie Deans while she 
sojourned m town, whither she had come 
to crav e pardon from the queen for Eflie 
Deans, her half-sister, lynng under sen- 
tence of death for the murder of her 
infant bom before wedlock — Sir W 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, George 

Glass Armour When Chery went 
to encounter the dragon that guarded the 
singing apple, he arrayed himself m glass 
armour, w Inch reflected objects like a 
mirror Consequently, when the monster 
came against him, seeing its reflection 
m every part of the armour, it fancied 
hundreds of dragons were coming against 
it, and ran away in alarm into a ca\e, 
which Chery instantly closed up, and thus 
became master of the situation — Com- 
tesse D’Aunoy, Fairy Tales (“Princess 
Fairstnr,” 1G82) 

Glass© (Mrs ), author of a cookery- 
book, immortalized by the say mg, “ first 
catch [stiu] your hare, then cook it" 
Mrs Glasse is the nemi deplume of Dr 
John Hill (1716-1775) 

A great virletj of learned dainties which Mrs Glissa 
herself would not disdain to odd to her high flavoured 
catalogue.— Edinburgh Review 

I know It all from a lark to a loin of beef and In the 
economy of the table wouldn t hold n candle to Manual! 
Glasse herself — Cum bet land. First Love U. 1 (1706) 

Glas'tonbury, in Arthurian ro- 
mance, was the banal-place of king 
Arthur Selden, in lus illustrations of 
Drayton , gives an account of Arthur’s 
tomb “betwixt two pillars,” and says 
that “Henry II gave command to Henrv 
de Bois (then abbot of Glastonbury ) to 
make great search for the body of the 
Bntish king, which was found in a 
wooden coffin some 1G foote deepc, and 
afterwards they found a stone on whose 
low er side was fixed a leaden crosB with 
the name insenbedi” 
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Jlalbcrt and Edward Glcndmmng, sons 
of Elspeth Glendmnmg — Sir W Scott, 
The Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 

Qlendm'ning ( Sir Halbert), the knight 
of Avenel, husband of lady Mary of 
Avcnel (2 syl ) — Sir W Scott, The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Glendoveer’, pin Glcndovccrs, the 
most beautiful of the good spirits of 
Hindu mythology 

thoglendovctrs 

The loveliest of nil of heavenly birth 

Bouthey Carte qf Lehama vi,2(liJ09) 

Glondow'er {Owen), a "Welsh noble- 
mnn, descended from Llewellyn (last of 
the V elsh kings) Sir rdmnnd Mor- 
timer married ono of his daughters 
Shakespeare makes him a wizard, but 
very highh accomplished — Shakespeare, 
1 Henry IV (1597) 

Glengai 'iy So M'Donald of Glen- 
gam (who gave m hiB adhesion to 
William III ) is generally called 

Glenpro'smg- (The old lady), a 
neighbour of old Jasper YcIIowIcy — Sir 
W Scott, The Tn ate (time, William 
III) 

Glenthorn (Lord), the hero of Miss 
Edgew orth’s novel called Ennui Spoiled 
b> indolence and bad education, he 
succeeds, by a course of self-discipline, in 
curing his mental and moral faults, and 
m becoming a useful momber of society 
(1809) 

The history of lord Glenthorn affords a striking picture 
of enuuf, and contains *omo excellent delineations of 
diameter —Giuunbers Fngllxh Literature li $G9 

Glenvar'loch (Lord), or Nigel 
Olifaunt, the hero of Scott’s noiel called 
lhc Fortunes of Nigel (time, Janies I ) 

G-lmter, the palace of Forcsti “ the 
peace-makef,” son of Haider It was 
raised on pillars of gold, and had a sih or 
roof 

Gloria'na, “tho greatest glorious 
queen of Fadrj-land ” 

B> Glorinna I mean f true) Glory In my general Intention 
but In my particular I conceive the most excellent and 
glorious person or our sovereign tho queen [Eluabeth\ 
and tier Ungdom la Foeryc land-— Spenser Introduction 
to The Faery Queen (1590) 

Glorious John, John Dry den 
(1G31-1701) 

Glorious Preacher (The), -St 
lohn Chrysostom (i e John Goldenmouth, 
i.54— 407) 


Glory (Old), sir Francis ~ Bnrdett 
(1770-1844) 

Glory Hole, a cupboard, ottoman, 
box, or other receptacle, where any- 
thing may be thrown for the nonce to get 
it out of sight rapidly A cupboard at 
the head of a staircasef or brooms, etc , is 
so called 

Glossin (Mr Gilbert), a lawy cr, w ho 
purchases the Ellangowan estate, and is 
convicted hr counsellor Ploy dell of 
kidnapping henry Bertrand lie heir 
Both Glossin and Dirk Hatteraick, his 
accomplice, are sent to prison, and in the 
night Hnttcmich first strangles the law y cr 
and then hangs himself — Sir W Scott, 
Guy Mannering (time, George II ) 

Gloucester (The du/e of), brother of 
Charles II — Sir W Scott, Woodstocl 
(time, Commonwealth) 

Gloucester ( Richard dale of), in the 
court of king Edward IV — Sir W Scott, 
Anne of Gcicrstcm (time, Edward IV ) 

Gloucester (The earl of), in the court 
of king Henry II —Sir W Scott, lhc 
Beit otlud (time, Henry II ) 

Glovei (Simon), the old gloi er of 
Perth, and father of the “fair maid ” 

Catharine Glover, “tho fair maid of 
Perth,” daughter of Simon the glover, 
and subsequently bndc of Henry Smith 
the armourer —Sir W Scott, Fair Maul 
of Pci th (time, Henry IV ) 

Glover (Heins), the betrothed of Trnd- 
chcn [1 e Gertrude ] Pavilion, daughter 
of the syndic’s wife — Sir W Scott* 
Quentin Duricard (time, Edward FV ) 

Glowrowrum (The old ladtf), a 
friend of Magnus Trod — Sir IV Scot t, 
lhc Pnate (time, William III ) 

Glubdub'dnb, tho land of sorcerers 
and magicians, where Gullucr was 
shown many of the great men of 
antiquity — Swift, GuUiter’s Travels 
(172b) 

Gluck, a German musical composer, 
greatly patronized by Mane Antoinette 
1 oung France set up against him the 
Itahan Piccmi Betw eon 1774 and 1780 
every street, coffee-house, school, and 
drawing-room in Pans cam asset! tho 
ments of these two composers, not on 
the score of their respectiv e talents, hut as 
the representatives of the Gorman and 
Italian schools of music The partizans 
of the German school w ere called GlUck- 
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I'ts, and those o£ the Iialinn school 
I’lccimefs 

r^-cfriQci 

Quetltfl ecvirt?ttn r I oljirtn' f 
iJtnc erure GIDck ft Tucdnl 
_ Tou If ranix*r** 

I en *T.itirr,t cr l trnrt nlf 

I I Clrtj rail to.^rr 17 nn 
I\«irtno! qtii <raJn» t«>tc 
Tim Irri^l s qt. ' ] tbou^. 

?T*f>rainni I ifsinl n! CliJck 

Je u 7 codkaU fleti cr^oGlCcV 

%* A similar contest raged m T ng- 
hnd between tlic ISonoricmist-S and 
Handelists Tlic prince of l\nles was 
the lender of the Handel or German 
Isarta, nnd the duke of Marlborough of 
ihc Jlononctm or Italian school (See 
1 \a i turn nuM ) 

Glumd/Uca, queen of the giants, 
oapliio m tlic court of king Arthur 
“1 he king cast love-glances (it her, nnd 
made queen Pollallolln jealous , but the 
giantess lo\ed lord Grtzrle, nnd lord 
Gnrzle loacd the princess Iluncnniunen, 
nnd llmicainnnea loied the snlmntTom 
Thumb — Jam 77, toe b, b\ lidding tlic 
noacltst (1730), altered b\ 0 linn, nutlior 
of J/ufus (17T78) 

Glum-dal'clitcli, n girl tunc a earn 
old “and onla forts feet high lleing 
*nrh a “little thing," the charge of 
Gulhscr was committed to her during 
his sojourn in Urobdingnag — Sw ift, 
(julhrcrs Irene’s 

as nunc3\! 11 rli rrJ'*M Iitr flr*uJn- «rp 
S 1 a ihe a> »J Tort Itfr 

l o[<. 

Gluiruns, the mule pnpulntion of 
^thc imnginnrj countra Isosmnbd»grsutt, 
*M'ited ba Peter 1\ ilhins The ghimin*, 
like the females, called gnwreas (q r ), 
had wings, ailiich smed both for (lamp 
nnd dress — It Pullocl , J\ter 11 it/ ms 
(17-0) 

Glutton (.The), Vitellius the Homan 
emperor (born a t> 15, reigned CO, died 
CO) Visiting the field nftcr the battle of 
l.cdnnCjin Gauljheoxclnimcd, “Tlic bod a 
of a dend enema is a delightful perfume 11 

%* Charles IX of I ranee, when he 
a-ent in grand procession to aisit thi 
lbbrt on tvluch admiral Coligna aaas 
nngmg, had the arrctclied hcnrtlcsrnesa 
to exclaim, in doggerel aerse 

Fragrance than Die ro»o 

from tlaujrt'trml (m. 

Glutton (The), Gnbitis Aniclne, who 
liacd dunng the reign of Tiberius 13 c 
spent £800,000 on the htrunes of tlic 
table, nnd when onla £80,000 of lus large 
Xortnne remnmed, he hanged lumaclf, 


thinking death preferable to 11 sLara alien 
on stich a miserable pittance ’’ 

Gna, tlic messenger of 1 rigga.— 
Scandinaiian Mythology 

Goatg The Plciadts arc called In 
Spain The .Shiva Little Omit' 

Po Jl linrprnfil tfnr ire padvd to the Keicn XltUo 
Goat*-— Lrmulcs. lk?n QuUtAe 11 Hi 0 (1015). 

*** Snncho Pnnza nflirmcd that taao 
of the go its aacrc of a green colour, taao 
carnation, taao blue, and one motlca , 
"but," lie adds, “ no hc-gont or cncl old 
caer passes bcaond the horns of the 
moon " 

Goatsnoso, a prophet, bom deaf and 
dumb, aabo uttered bis predictions by 
signs — Rabelais, Pantafrucl, ill 20 
(1615) 

Gobbo (Old), tlic father of Launcc- 
lot He was stone blind 

Launcilo' G (V/.a, son of Old Gobbo 
He left the sen ice of Sbaloch the Jew 
for that of HassVnto a Christian Irumec- 
lot Gobbo is one of the fnmous clowns of 
Slinl espesre — Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Pcmu. (]G°S) 

Gob'll yve (Godfrey), the assumed 
name of ] also Report Ho 13 described 
as a da-nrf, aaitb gr.rat head large broaas, 
hollow eacs, crooked nose, haira cheeks, 
a pied beard, banging lips, nnd black 
teeth His neck aars short, lus shoulders 
aura, his breast fat. lus arms long, lus 
legs “hewed,’' nnd lie rode “ brj'e-n- 
brngpc on a littlo nag ” lie told sir 
Graunde Amourc he av is wandering oa cr 
the arorld to find a virtuous wife, hut 
hitherto avithont success Lada Correc- 
tion met the parta, nnd commanded 
Gobiljac (3 s.// ) to bo seacrely beaten 
for a lamg anrlet — Stephen llawe«, 7/u, 
l'<ts'C-ti/mc of J’lcsurt, sms , s\u , 
sun (1515) 

Gobscck, a grasping monca -lender 
— lialrnc 

God 

Lull of the god, full of aaino, parti} 
intoxicated 

God made the country, and mm made 
the toicn — Goivper s Lash (“Hie Sofa ’ ) 
Vnrro, in lus Dc lie JtusUca, has “Dianm 
Xntum apros dedit, are humannmdi/lcaait 
nrbes " 

God suks mth the strongest Napoleon 
I said, “Jc bon Dicu cst toujonrs du 
cetd dn? gros bataillons ’’ Julius Casir 
made the same remark 
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God’s Table The Koran informs 
ub thnt God lias written down, in what is 
culled “Tho Preserved Table,” every 
event, past, present, and to come, from 
the beginning to tlic end of time Tho 
most minute are not omitted (eh vj ) 

God’s Token, a peculiar eruption on 
the shin, a certain indication of death 
in those afflicted with the plague 

A Vi 01 nnd n Tolling l>efl tire iij present death n? God « 
token — Ttro II itc Men and all the rest Joo't (IC 1 D) 

Godam, a nickname applied b} the 
French to the English, in allusion to a 
once popular oath 


Godless Florins, English two- 
Bhillmg pieccB issued by fahiel when 
master of the mint He was a Homan 
Catholic, and left out 1 D ( defender of 
the faith) from the legend Tlicj were 
issued and called in tho same jear 
(1819) 

Godmancliostor Hogs and 
Huntingdon Sturgeon 

During a rery W^h flood In (he meadows 
Huntingdon nnd Godmnneberfer eomethltJ* wu *cen 
floating which the Godmnnehcafer proj fo thought acaa n 
black hog nnd tho Huntingdon folk declared ms a 
iturgeon. l\hen rr*.uetl from the waiters it prowl to 
bo n young donkey — Lord Broj brooko Heirs Diary 
Mar 2° ion 


Godfrey [Dr Bouii.tox], the chosen 
chief of the allied crusaders, who ■went to 
wrest Jerusalem from the hands of the 
Saracens Calm, circumspect, prudent, 
and bnue, he despised “ worldlj empire, 
wealth, and fame ” — Tasso, Jerusalem 
Behveicd (1675) 


Godfrey (Sir Ldmondhunj), a magis- 
trate 1 llled l>y the papists He was % era 
active in laimg baro their nefarious 
schemes, nnd Ins bodi was found pierced 
with Ins own sword, in 1G78 — Sir AV 
Scott, Pcicnl of the Peat (time, Clinrlcs 

%* Iln den calls sir Fdmondbura 
“Agng,” nnd Dr Titus Oates lie cnlfs 
“Corah ” 


Comli might for Agog t murder ciU 
In terms as coarse as Samuel used to Saul. 

Absalom and AcAitophel L (1CS1). 


Godfrey (Miss), nn heiress, daughter of 
an Indian governor — Sam Foote, The 
1 tar (17G1) 


God'inez (Doctor), a schoolmaster, 
“the most expert Dogger in Owedo” 
[Ore o’ do] He taught Gil Bins, nnd 
“ in six years his worth} pupil under- 
stood a little Greek, and was a tolerable 
Latin scholar ” — Lesage, Gxl Bias, \ 
(1715) ' 

Godl'va or Godgifu. w ife of earl 
Leofnc lhe talc is thnt she begged her 
husband to remit a certain ,tnx which 
oppressed the people of Coventr} Lcofric 
said he would do so onl} on one con- 
d tion — thnt she w Ould ride naked through 
the city at midda} So the lady gave 
orders thnt all people should shut up 
their windows and doors, nnd she rode 
naked through tho town, and delivered 
the people from the tax The tale 
further says thnt all the people did ns tho 
' lada bade them except Peeping Tom, 
who looked out, nnd was struck blind 
V This legend is told at length by 
Dra} ton in his Polyolbion, _xni (1G13) 


Godmor, a British giant, son of 
Albion, slam In Cnnu'tus one of tho 
companions of Brute 

Tho « three monjfrom *ton« 

Which Ibit huge ion of hideous WtAon 
Great Godmer threw In fierce contention 
At bold Canutus but of him was fLiIii 

Spenser faery Queen II JOflGIW). 

Goemot or Goemagot, a Bnti«h 
giant, tweho cubits high, and of such 
prodigious strength thnt lie could pull up 
a full-grown oak at one tug Same ns 
Gogmngog (q l ) 

On a certain day, when Trutus r~is holding a solemn 
fwUrnl to the fcods thb giant with twenty more of 
Ills companions, came in upon the Britons, among whom 
he made n dreadful slaughter but the Britons nt lost 
killed them crery one but Goemagot him Brutus 
prmerred nllve out of n desire to see n combat between 
the giant nnd Corineus, who look delight in such en 
counters. Corineus carried him to the tap of n hL,h 
rock and to^cd him Into tho rto. — Gee fifty Brffkh 
lnttory L 1C (114 > 

Gocmaqot's Leap or “Lam Godmagot," 
now called Ilaw, near Plymouth , the 
place where the giant fell when Conn’- 
cus (3 syt ) tossed him down the cr.agg} 
rocks, l>) which he was mangled to 
pieces — Geoffre} , British History, i 1G 
(1142) 

*** Southc} calls the word Lan-gcc- 
magog (See Gooiiagoo ) 

Goer'vyl, sister of prince Madoc, 
nnd daughter of Owen late king of North 
AVhlcs She accompanied her brother to 
America, and formed one of the colon} 
of Caer-madoc, south of the Missouri 
(twelfth ccntur}) — Southe}, Mctdoc 
(1805) 

Goetz von Berkchmgen, or 
Gottfried of the Iron Hand, a famous 
German bur grave, who lost his right 
hand nt the siege of Lnndshut The iron 
hand which replaced the one he had lost 
is still shown nt Jaxthnusen, the place of 
his birth Gottfried took a prominent 
part in the wars of independence against 
the electors of Brandccherg ftDd Bavaria, 
in the sixteenth century (1480-1 5G2) 
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* f * Goethe has made this the title and 
subject of an historical drama 

Goffe (Captain), captain of the pirate 
vessel — Sir W Scott, The Pirate (time, 
W illiam III ) 

Gog, according to Ezeh rxvaii , 
xxxix , was “ pnnee of Magog ’ (a 
countrr or people) Calmet says Cam- 
by'ses-hmg of Persia is meant, but 
others think Antiochns Epiph'anes is 
cllndcd to 

Gog, In Itcv \x 7-9, means Anti- 
christ Gog and Magog in conjunc- 
tion, mean all princes of the earth who 
are enemies of the Christian Church 

*** Sale savs Gog is a Turkish tnbe 
— Al Koran, win note 

Gog and Magog Prcster John, 
in Ins letter to Manuel Comnenus, em- 
peror of Constantinople, speaks of Gog 
and Magog as too separate nations 
tributary to him These, with thirteen 
others, he says, are now shut up behind 
inaccessible mountains, but at llie end of 
the world tliev will be let loose, and 
merrun tbe wliolc earth — Albencus 
Tnutn Fontium, Chronicles (12-12) 

Sale tells ns that Gog and Magog are 
called b'. the Arabs “ Ttijm ” and “ Ma- 
juj,” which are two nations or tribes 
-descended from Japhet, son of Noah 
Gog, according to some authorities, is a 
Turkish tnbe, and Magog is the tnbe 
called “Gilan” bv Ptolenn , and “Gcli ” 
or “ Gekc ” bv Strabo — At Koran, will 
note 

Respecting the re-appearance of Gog 
and Magog, the Koran says “ Thcv [ the 
dead] shall not return till Gog and 
Magog have a passage opened for them, 
and thev [the dead] shall hasten from 
every high hill,” t c the resurrection (ch 
xxi ") 

(?07 and Magog The two statues of 
Guildhall so called are in reality the 
statues of Gogmngog or GoCmagot and 
Cor.nens, referred to m the next article 
(See also ConxFos ) The Albion giant 
is known by his pole-axe and spiked ball 
Two 6tatues so called stood on the same 
spot in the reign of Henrv V , but those 
now seen were made by Richard Saunders, 
in 1708, and are fourteen feet in height. 

In HotiPi time, children and co untr y vinten were to 1 
UiA every day when the giants heard the clock strike 
twelve, they came down to dinner —old and Acte 
London, 1 J87 

Another tale was that they then fell 
tool of each other m angry combat 


Gog'magOg,kingof the Albion giants, 
eighteen feet in height, killed by Conn 
in a wrestling match, and flung b\ him 
over the line or Haw of Plymouth 1 or 
this achiea ement, Brute gave Ins follower 
all that horn of land now called Corn- 
wall, CoPn[w]nllj a contraction of Conn- 
all The contest is desenbed by Drayton 
in his Polyolbton, i (1612) 

E'en tbin enmered 
Stood Corineus the rreof Guendolei 
I'l'hen grappling with hi a monr*TOTU enemy 
He the trite rartnejs fccIJ aloft, and bare 
And headlong hurled, all Jutte-ed to the tea, 

Down from the rock's high summit, since that day 
Called Ian grema grig 

Soalhcy Joan of Arc tIiI. 

Spenser throws the accent of Cormeus 
on the second syllable, Southey on the 
first, while Dm ton makes it a word of 
four svllables, and accents the third 

Gog'magog Hill, the higher of the 
two hills some three miles south-east of 
Cambndge It once bolongcd to the 
Balsham Hills, but, “ being rude and 
bearish, regarding neither God nor man,” 
it was named m reproach Gogmagog 
The legend is that tins Gogmagog Hill 
was once a huge giant, who fell in lo\e 
with the nymph Granta, and, meeting 
her alone, told her all Ins heart, saving 

Sn-reticjmlnc Itthra mine own -rilt b- 
Tn nunp a p-*t!r enrf 1 keep in Vore Tor Ibec 
A nest of broad faced owls, end goodly urchins too 
fSar nvuipb Lake heed o r roe when I begin to woo) 
And better far than that a bulchin two years 0 d 
A curled pa e calf It fa, and oft cxrald bare eold 
And yet lodes all this, Tre goodly bear whrips tvnv 
Full dainty for my Joy when she s disposed to pL»y 
And twenty rowj of lead to make our wedding ring " 

but the sancy nymph only mocked tlio 
giant, and told his love story to the 
Muses, and all made him their 3 est and 
sport and laughter — Dravton, Poly- 
o'bion, xxi (1622) 

Goitre 

■When we were boy? 

Who would bclI*TC that there were mountaineers 
Dew Iappd like buJL, whose throats bad barging al cm 
TOIets of Ce«h ? 

Shakespeare The Tcnpej act H. tc. 3 (1G<H 

Gold of Nibelungen (The), un- 
lucky wealth “ To have the gold of 
.Nibelungen” is to have a possession 
which seems to bnng a curse with it 
The uncle who murdered “the babes m 
the wood” for their estates and money, 
got the “gold of Nibelungen,” nothing 
from that moment went well with him — 
his cattle died, his crops failed, his bains 
were destroyed by fire or tempest, and 
he was redneed to utter ruin (See 
Nibeujxgex ) — Icelandic Ldda 

Gold of Tolo'sa (The), ill gains, 
which never prosper The reference is 
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to Crcpio the. Roman consul, who, on his 
march to Gallia Nnrbonensis, stole from 
Tolosa (Toulouse) the gold and siher 
consecrated by the Cimbrmn Druids to 
their gods He mqs utterlj defeated by 
the Cimlmans, and some 112,000 Romans 
n ere left dead on the field of battle (n c 
10G) 

Gold Poured down the Throat 
MarcusHicm'ius Crassus, sumamed “The 
Rich,” one of the firet Roman triumvirate, 
tried to make himself master of Parthia, 
but being defeated and brought captive 
to Oro'des lung of Parthia, he was put to 
death by having molten gold poured down 
lus throat “bate thy greed with this,” 
said OrodCs 

Manlius Nepos Aquilius tried to restore 
the Lings of Bithynin and Cnppado'cia, 
dethroned by Mithndatds, but being un- 
successful and made prisoner, he u as put 
to death by Mithridates by molten gold 
poured don n his throat 

In hell, the ai ancious aro punished m 
the same way, according to the Shcp- 
hcarde s Calendar 

And ladles full of melted gold 
"ft ere poured adown their throats. 

The Dead Man t Song (1570) 

Gol'demar (Iimff), a house-spint, 
sometimes called king Yollniar He 
lt\ed three jears nitli Neaelmg eon 
Uardenberg, on the Hardcnstem at the 
Ruhr, and the chamber in which he lned 
is still called Vollmar’s chamber This 
hoifie-spint, though sensible to the touch, 
uas mwsibie It played beantifulh on 
the harp, talked frcelj , rc\ caled secrets, 
and plaa cd dice One dai , a person de- 
termined to discover its nhereabouts, 
hut Goldemar cut him to pieces and 
rooked the different parts Never after 
this nas there am trace of the spirit 
J lie roasted fragments disappeared in the 
J orrain nar in 1651, but the pot in nhich 
the man’s head was boiled n as built into 
the kitchen nail of Reveling von Hardcn- 
berg, where it remains to this day — Yon 
Steinen, Go man Mythology, 477 

Golden Ass (The), a romance in 
1 vtin bv Appule’ius (5 sijl ) It is the 
adi entures of Lucian, a a onng man who 
had been transformed into an ass but still 
retained Ins human consciousness It 
tells us the ir senes nluch he suffered at 
the hands of robbers, eunuchs, magis- 
trates, and so on, till the time came for 
him to resume Ins proper form It is 
full of wit, rac\ humour, and neb fanci, 
ana contains the exquisite episode of 
^ an d Psy '6hC (bks iv , v , n ) 


(This very famous satire, together with 
the Aslnus of Lucian, was founded on a 
satire of the same name by Lucius of 
Pafera:, and has been imitated in modern 
tiracB byNiccolo Machiavelh T Taylor, 
in 1822, published a translation of the 
Aureus Astnits , and sir G Head, in 1881 
I afontmne has an imitation of the episode, 
and Mrs Tighe turned it into Spenserian 
xerseinl805 ; 

%* Boccaccio has borrowed largely 
from The Qoldcn yls.s, and the incidents 
of the robbers m Gil Bias are taken from 

it 

Golden Dragon of Bruges ( The) 
Tlio golden dragon tins taken m one of 
the crusades from the church of St Sophia 
at Constantinople, and placed on the bclfrv 
of Bruges, hut Philip van Arteielde (2 
si/l ) transported it to Ghent, where it 
still adorns the belfry 

Saw great Arlcrelde victorious 8cnlo the Golden Dragon a 

nest. 

Longfellow The Belfry of Bruges 

Golden Fleece (The), the fleece of 
tho ram which transported Phryrcos 
Colchis When Phryxos armed there, 
he sacrificed the run and gin c the fleece 
to king TECtes, nko hung it on a sacred 
oak Jt was stolen by Jason, in his 
“ Argonnutic expedition ” 

The Golden Fleece of the Forth Fur 
and peltry of Siberia is so called 

Golden Fountain (The), a fountain 
which m tv enty-f our hours n ould convert 
any metal or mineral into gold — R John- 
son, The Seven Champions of Christendom, 
u 4 (1617) 

Golden Gate of Constantinople, 
added by Theodosius to Constantine’s " 
nail It consists of a triumphal arch, 
surmounted with a bronze statue of 
Victory The gate is amply decorated 
with gilt ornaments and inscriptions — * 
See Count Pohcrt of Pans , n , by sir IT 
Scott 

Golden Horn (The), the inlet of 
the Bosphorus on nhich Constantinople 
stands , so called from its shape and 
beauty 

Golden Legends (Tic), a collection 
of hagiologa, made in the thirteenth 
century by Janies de Yoragine, a Domini- 
can The legends consist of 177 sections, 
each of nhich is de\oted to a particular 
saint or festnal, arrang'd in the order of 
the calendar 

Golden Mouth, St Chrysost an 
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(847-407) The name is the Greek 
chrusos stoma, “ gold mouth ” 

Golden State (The), California, in 
North America 

Golden Stream (The), Joannes Da- 
niascCnus (died 786) 

Golden-tongued (The), St Peter 
of Ravenna (48J-450) Onr equivalent 
is a free translation of the Greek chry- 
sol'ogos (chrusos logos, “ gold discourse ") 

Golden Valley (The), the eastern 
portion of Limcnck, so called from its 
great fertility 

Golden Water (The) One drop of 
this water dropped into the basin of a 
fountain would till it, and then throw up 
a jet (Teem of exquisite device It was 
'•ailed “golden" because the water looked 
like liquid gold — Arabian Nights (“ The 
Two Sisters,” the last tale) 

* * In Chcrij and Fairstar, by the 
comtessc T ' L~tu 3 , the “golden water" 
is called “ the dancing water ” 

Goldfinch (Charles), a vulgar, horsj 
fellow, impudent and indolent in manner, 
v ho flirts with Widow Warren, and con- 
spi'B. with her and the Jew Silka to 
dortrov Mr Warren’s will By this w ill 
the widow was lcft£G00 a year, hut tile 
bulk of the proport) w ciitto Jack Milford 
bis natural son, and Sophia Freelovc the 
daughter of Widow Warren by a former 
marriage (See IlriAGiu: ) 

Fnthcr was a rapor baler prandfaUier a ftlop-feller Fra 
n gentleman.— HoJcroft The J oad to tiuin IL X (1<02) 

Goldiohirda (Messrs ), creditors of 
sir Arthur Wnrdour — Sir W Scott, The 
Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Gold-mono (The) or Miller of 
Grenoble, a drama by E Stirling 
(1854) (For the plot, sec Snrox ) 

Gold-mine of Europe (The) 

1 ransj lvania was once so called , but 
the suppl) of gold obtained therefrom 
lias now aerv greatly diminished 

Gold-mines (King of the), a powerful, 
handsome prince, who was just about to 
marr) the princess All-Fair, w bon bellow 
Dnnrf claimed her as his betrothed, and 
earned her to Steel Castle on a Spanish 
cat A good syren gave the betrothed 
king a diamond sword to secure All-Fair’s 
deliverance, but after overcoming oveiy 
obstacle, he was so delighted at seeing 
her, that he dropped his sword In a 
moment Yellow Dwarf snatched it up, 
and stabbed his mal to the heart The 


king of the Gold-mines and All-Fair were 
both changed into two palm trees — Com- 
tesse D’Aimo) , Fairy Talcs (“The T cllow 
Dwarf,” 1G82) 

Gold-purse of Spam Andnlu'- 
cin is so called because it ib the cit) from 
which Spain derives its chief w onllh 

Goldsmith (Oliver) 

Hero lies Noll/ Goldsmith for rfjortneo called Noll 
■\Y bo wrote like an angel and talked like poor poll 
Dai hi Gnrnck 

Goldsmith (Rev J), one of the mnn\ 
pseudon) ms adopted by sir Richard 
Phillips, m a senes of school books 
Some other of his false names were the 
Rev David Blair, James Adair, Rev C 
Clarke, etc , w ltli noted French names 
for educational French books 

Goldsmith’s Monument, m West- 
minster Abbcj , is by Nollckcns 

Gold'thred (Law cncc), mercer, near 
Cumnor riace — SirW Scott Kcmhroi th 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Gold'y Oliver Goldsmith was so 
called by Dr Johnson (1726-1774) 

Gol'gotha (“ the place of a si ull"), a 
small elevated spot north-west of Jeru- 
salem; where cnminals were executed 
Used in poetry to sigmfv n battle-field or 
place of great slaughter’ 

Eirept thrjr mennt to lnlho In recking rrornidr 

Or mcmorlw another GoIroIIia. 

Shakespeare j factxth act L sc. 2 (IbCCl 

*** In the Umvcrsitj of Camhndgc, 
the dons’ gallerj in Great St Marj’s is 
called “Golgotha” because the heads of 
the colleges sit there 

Gol'gotha (The City), Temple Bar, 
London , so called because the heads of 
traitors, etc , used at one time to he ex- 
posed there after decapitation This w as 
not done from nny notion of punishment, 
but simplv to advertise the fact ns a 
warning to evil-doers Temple Bar v ns 
taken away from the Strand in 1878 

Gohghtly (Mr), the fellow who 
wants to borrow 5s m Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings, a farce by J M Morton 

Goltho, the friend of Ul’finorc (3 
syl ) Ho was in love with Birtlia, 
daughter of lord As'tragon the sage, 
but Birth a loved the duke Gondibert 
The tale being unfinished, the sequel of 
Goltho is not known —Sir William 
Dn\ enant, Gondibert (died 1CG8) 

Gomer or Godmer, a British giant, 
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slflin bj Cnnu'hig ono of the companions 
of Unite (See Goi mot ) 

EUico Gomcr’a glunt brood Inhabited this Wc, 

Drayton rolyolblon, xir (1G13) 

Gomez, a nch banker, GO years of 
age, nmrned to Elvi'ra, a young info 
lie is mean, covetous, and jealous 
Fhi’ra has a liaison with colonel Lo- 
renzo, winch Dominick, her father con- 
fessor, aids and abets , bat the nmonr is 
constantly thwarted, and it turns out that 
Lorenzo and Eh irn are brother and sister 
— Dn den, The Spanish Fryar (1GS0) 

Gon'diberb (Duh\ of the rov nl lino 
of Lombardi I’rinco Oswald of Vcronn, 
out of jealous}, stirs up a faction Gght 
against him, which is limited bj agree- 
ment to four combatants on each side 
Oswald is slain bj Gondibcrt, and Gon- 
dibert is cured of his wounds by lord 
As'trngon, a philosopher and sage 
Rhodnlind, the only child of Anbert 
king of Lombardi , is m loi c with Gondi- 
bert, and Aribcrt hopes that he will 
bccomo his son-in-law and heir, but 
Gondibcrt is betrothed to Ibrtlia One 
day, while walking with his affianced 
Birthn, a messenger from the king comes 
post haste to tell lum that Anbert had 
publich proclaimed him his heir, and 
that Rhodnlind w ns to be lus bndc Gon- 
dibcrt still told Birtlia he would remain 
true to her, and gave her an emerald 
nngj which would turn pale if his love 
declined As the talc was nev or finished, 
tho sequel ennnot bo given — Sir IV 
Dnvennnt, Gondibcrt (died 1GG8) 

Gon'enl, eldest daughter of king 
Lear, and wife of the duke of Alban} 
She treated her aged father with such 
scant courtesy, that he could not live 
under her roof, and she induced her 
si'ter Regan to follow her example 
Subsequcntlv, both the sisters fell id love 
with Edmund, nnturnl son of the carl of 
Gloucester, whom Regan designed to 
marry when she became a widow 
Goncril, out of jealous}, now poisoned 
her sister, and “after slew herself" 
Her name is proverbial for “filial in- 
gratitude ” — Shakespeare, King Lear 
(1G05) 

Gonin, a buffoon of tho sixteenth 
century, who acquired great renown dor 
his clever tricks, and gave rise to the 
i reach phrase, tfn tour de maitre Gonin 
( a trick of Master Gonin’s ”) 

Gormella, domestic jester to the 
margmvo Nicolo d Este, and to his son 


Borso duke of Ferrara The horse he 
rode on was ossa atque pcllis totus, and, 
like Rosmanti, has become proverbial 
Gonnella’s jests were printed m 150G 
Gonsalez \_Gon zallcyj, Femnn Gon- 
ealcz or Gonsalvo, a Spanish hero of tho 
tenth century, whoso life was twice saved 
bj his wife Snnchn His adventures hnv e 
given birth to a host of ballads 
(There was a Hernandez Gonsalvo of 
CordBva, called “The Great Captain’ 
(1443-1515), to whom some of tho ballads 
refer, and this is the hero of Flonan’s 
historical novel entitled Gonzahe do Cor- 
douc (1701), borrowed from the Spanish 
romance called The Cud IFais of Gra- 
nada, bj Gines Perez de la ITitn ) 
Gonza'lo, an honest old counsellor 
of Alonso king of Naples — Shakespeare, 
Tho Tempest (1G0D) 

Gonza'lo, an ambitious but politic lord 
of Venice — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Laws of Candy (1G47) 

Good Earl (The), Archibald eighth 
carl of Angus, who died in 1588 

Good Even, Good Robin Hood ! 
civility extorted b} fear, ns “ Good Mr 
Ilighwav man, good gentlemen >” of Mrs 
Hnrdcnstle m her terror 

Chpplnp lib rod on the bonle 

No man doro utter a word 

lie pt otoy] eild How ciyye my lorda}" 

Good eren, pood /'o&tn Hood 
Skelton JTfty Came yc not Co Court I {died 2520) 

Good Hope (Cape of) When Bar- 
tholomew Diaz first discovered this cape, 
in 1497, he cnUed it “The Cape of 
Storms” ( Cabo Tonncntoso) , but John 
II king of Portugal changed tho name 
to that of “ Good Hope " 

The Euxine Sea (t c “the hospitable 
sea") was first called “The Axinc Sen” 
(“ the inhospitable"), from the terrorwjth 
which itwns viewed by the early Greeks , 
but it was subscqnenth cnllcd by the 
more courteous name However, the older 
nnme is the one which now genernllv 
prev nils , thus w o call it in English 
“The Black Sea,” and the Turks, 
Greeks, and Russians call it inhospitable, 
and not hospitable 

Good Man (A) Count Casscl savs, 

' In Itnlv a good man means a religious 
one, in France a cheerful one, in Spain a 
wise one, and in England a nch one ” — 
Inchbald, Lcvcis' Votes, 11 2 (1800) 

Good Regent (The), James Stuart, 
earl of Mum.} , regent or Scotland after 
tho impnsonment of queen Morj (Born 
153J, regent 15G7, assassinated 1570 ) 
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Goodfellow (-Robin), son of king 
Oberon When six j ears old, he was so 
mischievous that his mother threatened 
to whip him, and ne ran aivaj , but fall- 
ing asleep, his father told him he should 
have anv thing he n ished for, with pon er 
to turn himself into nnv shape, so long 
as he did harm to none but Lnav cs and 
queans 

His first exploit was to turn himself Into a hone to 
punish a churl whom ho convejcd Into a great plash of 
rmlcr and left there, laughing as tie Hew ofT Ho ho 
ho I " lie afterwards went to a form house nnd taking a 
fancy to the maid does tier work during the night The 
maid watching him and observing 1dm rather bare of 
clothes, prorides him with garments, which he puts out 
laughing Ho, ho hot" lie next changes himself Into a 
■Ulll-o the wisp to mislead n party of meny makers and 
l larlng ntWed them nil night, he left them at daj break 
with a Ho ho hot” U nnother time seeing a 
fellow 11! us'ng a maiden he changed him. elf Into a hare 
ran between his legs nnd then growing Into n liore 
to'red him Into n hedge laughing Ho ho ho!*— 7*fte 
Mad Prank* and Merry Jests of Tobin Goodfellow (lti$Q) 
(Percy Society 1841) 

Goodfellow (Robin), a general nnmc 
for nnj domestic spirit, ns imp, urchin, 
clvc, hag, fay, Kit-vvi’-thc-can'stick, 
spoorn, mnn-i’-tlie-oakj Puck, liohgohliu, 
Tom-tumbler, bug, bogie, Jnch-o'-Irmtem, 
Friar's lantern, Will-o'-the-wisp, Ariel, 
nuvie, kelpie, etc , etc 

A bigger Kim! tlmn these German kobolds Is that 
callctl with us Robin Goodrdlows, that would In t!io«e 
superstitious times grind com for u mess of milk cut 
wood or do any manner of drudgery work These 
ime several names but wc commonly call them 
rucks.— Burton A naiomy of Melancholy 47 

*** The Goodfellows, being very nu- 
merous, can bnrdl} be the same as Robin 
son of Oberon, but seem to obtain the 
name because their characters as similar, 
nnd, indeed, Obcron’s son must be in- 
cluded in the generic name 

Goodman of Ballengeich, the 
assumed name of James V of Scotland 
■alien be made bis disguised visits 
through the districts round Edinburgh 
and Stirling 

*«* Ilnroim-al-Rasclud, Louis XI , 
Peter “ the Great,” etc, made similar 
visits ir. disguise, for the sake of obtain- 
ing information by personal inspection 

Goodman’s Fields, Whitechapel, 
London So called from a large farmer 
of the name of Goodman 

At this fnrm I mjself la tnrjtralh have fetched irmsiT 
n ha worth of milk and never had lea than three aic- 
plnti In summer and one In winter always hot from the 
Mne anti strained One Trolop and afterwards Goodman 
was the fanner there nnd hod thirty or forty kino to the 
poll — Slow Surrey of London (1E9S). 

Good'man Grist, tie miller, a 
friend of the smugglers — ^Sir W Scott, 
Maljauntlet (time, George III ), 


Goodncke (Mr ), a catholic pnest 
at Middlemns — Sir VY Scott, The Sur- 
geon’s Daughter (time, George II ) 

Goodsire (Johnnie), a weaver, near 
Charles’s Hope farm — Sir W Scott, 
Guy Mannermg (time, George II ) 

Goodwill, a man who had "acquired 
£10,000 b\ trade, and wished to give his 
daughter Lucv in marnnge to one of his 
relations, in order to keep the monej m 
the familj , but Lucy would nqt have 
nnj one of the boobies, nnd made choice 
instead of a strapping footman Good- 
vi ill had the good sense to approve of the 
choice — Fielding, The Virgin Unmasked 

Goody Blake, a poor old woman 
detected by Harry Gill picking up sticks 
from his farm-land 'I he farmer com- 
pelled her to leav c them, and threatened 
to punish her for trespass Good} Blake 
turned on the lust} veomnn, nnd Bnid 
never from that moment should ho know 
the blessing of vi nrmth , and sure enough, 
neither clothing, fire, nor summer sun 
cv cr did make him warm ngam 

J*o word to nnjr man he utters, 

A bed or op to joung or old 
Rut eicr to hlnuelfhe mutters. 

Poor Hanr Gill Is r cry cold." 

Wordsworth Goody Blake and Harry QIZI (17DS) 

Goody Palsgrave, a name of con- 
tempt giv cn to Frederick V elector pala- 
tine lie is also called the “ Snow King” 
nnd the “ Winter King,” becauso Hie pro- 
tesuints made him king of Bohemia in 
the autumn of 1019, and he was set nsido 
in the autumn of 1020 

Goody Two-shoes, a nurscrj talc 
bj Oliver Goldsmith, written in 1705 for 
Kcwbery, St Paul’s Church} nrd The 
second title is Mrs ifargery Iwo-shocs 

Goose Gobble, a half-witted lad, 
first entrusted to “keep the turkevs,” 
but afterwards “advanced to the more 
important office of minding the cows " — 
Sir W Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles 

Goosey Goderich, Frederick 
Robinson, created v.scount Goderich, in 
1827 So called by Cobbctt, for his in- 
capacity as a statesman (premier 1827- 
1828) 

GoiTioduc, Gorbodug, or Gorbo- 
oud, a mythical British king, who had 
two sons (Ferres and Porrex) Ferrex 
was driven by his brother out of the king- 
dom, and on attempting to return with 
a large arm} , v, as defeated b} bun and 
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shim Soon afterwards, Porrex himself was 
murdered in his bed by his own mother, 
Widen, who lo\ ed Ferre x the better — 
Geoffrey, British History, n 16 (1142). 

And Gorbogud till fir In yens he grew 
y> hen Ills ambitious sonnes unto them triyns 
A Tnught the rule mid from their father drew 
Sto\r Ferrex ami stout Porrex Iifm in prison throw 

But oh 1 the greedy thirst of royall crowno 
StJrd Porrex up to put his brother downe 


*50). 

Gorboduc , the first histoncal play m 
the language The first three acts by 
Thomas Norton, and the last two by 
Thomas Sackville afterwards lord Buck- 
hurst (1BG2) It is further remarkable 
as being the father of Iambic ten-sy liable 
blank verse 

Those who last did tug 

In wo no than civil war the sons of Gorbodug. 

Drayton PolyolMon, vlll (1612) 

Gor'br’ias, lord-protector of Ibe’na, 
and father of king Arba’ces (3 syl ) — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, A Kmg or No 
King (1611) 

Got 'dius, a Phrygian peasant, chosen 
by the Phrygians for their king He 
consecrated to Jupiter his waggon, and 
tied the y oke to the draught-tree so art- 
fully that the ends of the cord could not 
be discoi ered A rumour spread abroad 
that he who untied this knot would be 
king of Asia, and when Alexander the 
Great was shown it, he cut it with Ins 
sword, saying, “ It is thus we loose our 
knots ” 

Gordon ( The Jicv Mr ), chaplain in 
Cromwell’s troop — Sir W Scott, Wood- 
stvc! (time, Commonwealth) 

Gordon {Lord George ), leader of the 
“No Popery riots ” of 1779 Half mad, 
but really w ell-intentioned, he counte- 
nanced the most revolting deeds, urged 
on bj his secretary Gashford Lord 
George Gordon died in jail, 1793 — C 
Ihcl ens, Barnaby Budge (1841) 

GoxdoTuus or Gordon {Bernard), 
a noted physician of the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the Roncrgue (France), author of 
Lihnm Mcdtcma , de Morborvm props 
Omnium Cnrattonc, septem Particuhs Dis- 
tribution (Naples, 1480) 

And lias Gordonlqs thodJrtne” 
in his famous Ul v of Mfcliclr.o 

remedy potent enough to restore you ? 

2/Ongfeflow, The Qo'dctx Legend. 


G-or’gibuB, an honest, simple-minded 
citizen of middle life, father of Mad el on 
and uncle of Cathos The two girls ha\ e 
had their heads tamed bv noaels, but are 
taught by a harmless trick to discern 
betw een the easy manners of a gentle- 
man and the aulgar pretensions of a 
lack ea • — Molitre, Les Ft deteuses Indi- 
cates (IfilO) , 

Gorgibus, father of Celic He is a head- 
strong, unreasonable old man, who tells 
his daughter that she is for e\er reading 
no% els, and fillmgher mind w ith ridiculous 
notions about lo% e “ Vous parlez do Dien 
bicn moms que de Lelie,” he says, and 
insists on her giving up Lelie for Yalere, 
saying, “Ski ne rest amant, ll le sera 
man, and adds, “ L’amour est sou\ ent un 
fruit du manage " 

Jetez mo! dans le feu tons ces mdctnnts fcrlt [I e. 

romances) 

Qulgltent tousles Jours tantdajcu/iesespnts 


Moifcrt, cyauai (IGCOj 

Gorlois (3 syl ), said by some to be 
the father of king Arthur He was lonl 
of Imtag'el Castle, in Cornwall , his wife 
was I gray ne (3 syl ) or Igema, and one 
of his daughters (Bellicent) was, accord- 
ing to some authorities, the wife of Lot 
king of Orkney 

*** Gorlois was not the father of 
Arthur, although Ins wife (Igema or 
Igrayne) was his mother 

Then nil the kings nsled Merlin For whit cause Is tint 
bcnnljcss boy Arthur mnde king? Sire " «ni<! Merlin 
beenuse he Is Hng Uthcrssoti bom in tmllock 
More thin three hours after tbe death of Gorlola, did the 
Mug wed the fair IgTajTie.'’— Malory IfUtory of Prince 
Arthur \ « 0 (1470) 

f Uther] was eorry for the deith of Gorlois, bat re- 
joiced tbit Igema was now at liberty to nniyy agnbi 
they continued to lhe together with much affection and 
had a son ami daughter whose names were Arthur and 
Anne — Geoffrey Srlenh 8Uta~y l/J 20 (Il-J ) 

%* It is quite impossible to reconcile 
the contradictory accounts of Arthurs 
sister and Lot’s wife Tennyson suas 
Bellicent, but the tales compiled by sir 
T Malory all gne Margnuse Thus m 
La Mori d' Arthur, 1 2, we read “King 
Lot of Lothan and of Orkeney wedded 
Morgan se [At thuds sister]" (pt 1 36), 
“whose sons were Gawaine, Agraiamo, 
GnhCrib, and Gareth , ” but Tenny son 
say s Gareth w as “the last tall son of Lot 
and Bellicent ” 

Gor'mal, the mountain range of 
Sero 

Her inn tns white like CormaTs snow her l>o oro 
whiter than tlte ferun of the roiln when rail the wives 
bcneitU the vrrath of wind 2 fragment of a Wrf# 
Tale. 
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' Gosh, the Right lion Charles 
Arbnthnot, the most confidential friend 
of the dnke of "Wellington, with whom 
he lived 

Gosling (Giles), landlord of the 
Black Bear inn, near Cnmnor Place 

Cicely Gosling, daughter of Giles — Sir 
W Scott, Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth) 

Gospel Doctor (The), John W\- 
chffe (1821-1384) 

Gospel of the Golden Rule, “ Do 
as you would be done by,” or “As ye 
w ould that men should do to > ou, do y e 
also to them ” — Lithe n 31 

He prrtclicd to nil men ertrywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden I ole. 

Longfellow The Way tide inn (prelude) 

Gospeller ( The Hot), Dr R Barnes, 
burnt at Southfield, 1540 

Gos'samer (i c God’s scam or 
thread) The legend is that gossamer is 
the rnvcllings of the Virgin Mary's 
winding-sheet, w Inch fell away on her 
ascension into heaven 

Gossips (Prince of), Samuel Pepy s, 
noted fornis gossiping Diary, commenc- 
ing January 1, 1659, and continued for 
nine years (1G32-1703) 

Goswm, a rich merchant of Bruges, 
who is in reality Tlorcz, son of Gcrrard 
king of the beggars His mistress, Bcrtba, 
tbo supposed daughter of Yandunkc the 
burgomaster of Bruges, is in reality tho 
daughter of the duke of Brabant — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Beqqars' 
Push (1G22) 

Goths (T7,c last of the), Roderick, the 
thirty -fourth of the Yisigothic line of 
kings m Spain He nos the son of 
CoPdoya, i\lio had his eyes put out by 
Yiti'za the king of the Visigoths, i\ here- 
upon Roderick rose against Yitiza and 
dethroned him , but tho sons and ad- 
herents of Yiti/a applied to the Moors, 
who sent over Tank with 90,000 men, 
and Rodenck was slain at the battle of 
Aerros, A n 711 

%* Southey has an epic poem called 
Podcti cl, the Last of the Goths He 
makes “RusiUa” to be tho mother of 
Rodenck 

Gothland or Gofctland, an island 
called “ The eye of the Baltic ” Geoflroy 
of Monmouth sai s that when king Arthur 
had added Ireland to his dominions, he 
Milled to Iceland, which he subdued, and 
then both “Doldavius king of Gothland 


and Gtwfasius king of the Orkneya 
voluntanly became his tnbutancs 
British History , ia. 10 (1142) 

To Gothland how ognln this conqueror nul oth forth 
Where Iceland first ho won and Orkney niter got. 

Drayton Palyalblon Ir (1612) 

Gottlieb [Got lech), a cottage farmer, 
with whom pnnee Henry of Hohencck 
went to Rye after he was struck with 
leprosy The cottager’s daughter Elsie 
volunteered to sacrifice her life for the 
cure of the pnnee, and y\ us ultimately 
manned to him — Hartmann von der Aue, 
Poor Henry (twelfth century) , Long- 
fellow , Golden Legend 

Gour ’lay (Ailshic), a privileged fool 
or jester — Sir IV Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George III ) 

Gourlay (Ad sic), an old sibyl at the 
death of Alice Gray — Sir W Scott, 
Bridcof Lammcrmooi (time, 'William III ) 

Gourmaz (Don), a national portrait 
of the Spanish nobilitv — Pierre Corneille, 
The Cid (1C3G) 

Tho character of don Gorman for Its very excellence 
drew down the censure of the French Academy —St t W 
Scott, The Drama. 

GoVemale (3 sj/ ), first the tutor 
and then the attendant of sir Tristram do 
LionCs 

Gow (Old Nidi), the fiddler 

Nathaniel Gow, Eon of the fiddler — 
Sir \V Scott, St Honan’s (Veil (time, 
George III ) 

Gow (Henry) or IlrMty Smith, also 
called 11 Gow Chrom” and “Hal of the 
Wynd,” the armourer Suitor of Ca- 
tharine Glover “the fair maid of Perth,” 
yvhom he marries — Sir Yf Scott, Hum 
Maid of Perth (time, Ilenry IV ) 

Gowk Storm, a short storm, such ns 
occurs in spring, when tho gowk or 
cuckoo comes 

lie trusted tho present [dtjfur&auce] would t row hut 
n gowk storm —Sir yv Scott, rales of a Jrandfathcr u 
49 

Gowk-tbrapple (Maistcr), a co- 
venanting preacher — Sir W Scott, 
Wavcrley (time, George II ) 

A man of eoans mechanical perhaps rather Jntrtnsl 
cally fceblo Intellect ndth tho vehemenco of some pulpit 
drumming Gowk ihrapplc — Carlyle. 

Graaf (Count) was a great speculator 
in corn One year a sad famine pre- 
vailed, and he expected, like Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, to make an enormona 
fortune by his speculation, but an army 
of rats, pressed by hunger, myaded his 
barns, and then swarming into the 
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castle, fell on the old baron, worried him 
to death, and then devoured him, (bee 
Hatto ) 

Graal ( Samt ) or St Gkeal is 
generally said to be the vessel or platter 
used by Clinst at the last supper, in 
which Joseph of Anmathea caught the 
blood of the crucified Christ In all 
descriptions of it m the Arthurian 
romances, it is simply the visible “pre- 
sence” of Chnst, or realization of the 
papistic notion that the wafer, after 
consecration, is changed into the very 
body of the Saviour, and when sir Gala- 
had “achieved the quest of the holy 
graal,” all that is meant is that he saw 
with h is bodily eyes the v isible Sai war 
into which the holy wafer had been 
transmuted 

Then the bishop took a wafer which was mode In the 
likeness of bread and at the lifting up [the elevation of 
the host] there came a figure in the Jiipnex? of a child 
and tho visage was as red and as brightas fire and he smote 
himself into that bread fco fbeysaw that the bread was 
formed of a flesh!) man and then he put it Into the holy 
vessel again then f Jse bishop] took the holy vessel 

and came to elr Galahad as he kneeled down and there 
he received his Saviour — Tt. Ilk 101 102, 

ICing Pelles and sir Lnuncelot caught 
a sight of the St Graal , hut did not 
“ achiev c it," like Galahad 


banegreafi Wiifcu joiiatesce;! — ri w „ 

"When sir Bors de Gams went to Corbin, 
and saw Galahad the son of sir Lnun- 
celot, he pray ed that the boy might prove 
as good a knight as his father, and 
instantly the white dove came with the 
golden censer, and the damsel bearing 
/the sanpgraal, and told sir Bore that 
Galahad would prov e a better knight than 
his father, and would “achieve the Sanc- 
greall , ” then both dov e and damsel 
a amshed — Pt in 4 

Sir Pereival, the son of sir Pelhnore 
king of Wales, after his combat w ith sir 
Ector de Mans (brother of sir Launcelot) 
caught a sight of the holy graal, and 
both were cured of their wounds therein 
Like sir Bors, he was with sir Galahad 
when the quest was achieved (pt in 14) 
Sir Launcelot was also miraculously 
cured in the same way (pt ui 18) 

King Arthur, the queen, and all the 
150 knights saw the holy graal as they 
Ba " at supper when Galahad was received 
into the fellowship of the Round Table 

th w a cradling an! taring of tbundcf 


and in the midst of the blast entered a gun beam more 
clear by seven times than ever they eaw daj- and all were 
lighted of the grace of the II olj Ghost then there 
entered the haU the holy greal [consecrated breads 
covered with white samite hut none might see it, nor 
who hare It and when the holy great had been home 
thro the ball, the vessel suddenly departed —Sir T. Malory, 
History of rrlneo Arthur, III. 35 (M7CJ 

*** The chief romances of the St 
Graal are The Holy Graal , m verse 
(1100), by the old German mmnQsingers 
hturcl or the Guardian of the Holy Graal, 
by Wolfram a minnesinger The Romance 
of Parzital , by Wolfram, translated into 
french by ChrCtien de Iroyes, in verse 
(1170), it contains 4018 eight-syllable 
lines Roman des dnerses Quetes des St 
Gi aal, by Walter Mapes, in prose , this is 
a continuation of the Roman de Tristan 
The Life of Joseph of Arimathea, m 
prose, by Robert de Borron The Holy 
Gt aal, by Tenny son 

Hellnandus saya 1 In French they giro {he namepratfal 
or araal to a large decplsh vessel In which rich meats 
with their gravy nre served to the wealthy "—'V incenUus 
Belloracensls Speculum Hist ^ rxlii. 147 

We find in the churchwardens’ nccount 
of Wing(Bucks ), 1527 “ Three Graylls,” 
t e three yradaks, called by the Roman 
Catholics cantatoria In the Athencmm 
(June 25, 1870) wo read “The Saxons 
called a graal a ‘graduate’ ad te lesavi, 
from the first three words of the introlt 
(First Sunday in Advent), with which the 
codex begins ” 

Graal-burg, a magnificent temple, 
surrounded wnth tow ers raised on brazen 
pillars, and containing the holy graal 
It was founded by king liturel, on 
mount Salvage, in Spun, and was amir- 
vel of magnificence, glittering with gold 
and precious stones — Wolfram ofEsehen- 
bach (minnesinger), Rarznal (thirteenth 
century ) 

Glace (Lady), sister of lady Townly, 
and the engaged wife of Mr Manly 
The very opposite of a lady of fashion 
She says 

In summer I could pass my leisure bourn in rending 
walking or sHtlng under a green tree In dressing, 
dining chalking with rtn ogreeablo friend , perhaps 
hearing a little music taking n dl£h of tea, or a game at 
cards managing my family looking Into its accounts, 
playing nith my children or hi a thousand other 
Innocent amusements."— Vaubrugh and Cibber The Pro- 
voked JJ inland ill (172S) 

l' o person ” says George Column ha3 ever more 
successfully performed the elegant lev Itlcs of lady Townly 
upon the stage, or more happily practised the amiable 
Virtues of lady Grace in the circles of society than Slis3 
Darren (thfc cbimtess of Derby 17W-1629) " 

Grace-be-here Humgudgeon, a 
corporal in Cromwell's troop — Sir AV 
Scott Woodstoch (time, Commonwealth) 
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Grace was in all Her Steps 

Adam eav s of Eve 

Grveo tnu In all bf r f'eps, hrtim In her ej r 

In r j gej utv dignity lore. 

ilillon Pared (ja Los* I'iU. 4SS* etc. (IGC3) 

Gi ace'chur eh, London, means flic 
r frees or grass church It was bmlt on 
the site of the old grass-market 

Gracio'sa, a lor civ prince's, who is 
the object of n step-mothers most im- 
placable hatred The step-mother s name 
is lirognon, and the talc shows how all 
her malicious plots are thwarted bv Per- 
einctj n fain pnneo, in love with 
Gnciosa 

Graeio'eo. the licensed fool of Span- 
ish drama lie lias his coxcomb and 
truncheon, and mingles with the actors 
without aiding or abetting the plot 
Sometimes he transfers Ills gibes from the 
fetors to the audience, like our circus 
downs 

Giadas’eo, king of Senca’nn, 
“bravest of the pagan knights ’ He 
went against Chnrlcmngno with 100,000 
vns'als in his tram, “all discrowned 
kings," who never nddrc.'cd Jntn hut on 
their knees — Bojnrdo, Orlando fnnamo- 
rato (1495), Ariosto, Orlando Jurioso 
(1516) 

Grad'erind (.17 mas), a man of 
facts and realities Every thing about 
him is square , his forehead is square, 
and so is his fore-finger, with which he 
emphasises nil he save Iormcriy he 
was in tlio wholesale hardware line In 
h is greatnc's he becomes 51 P for Coke- 
town, and he lives at Stone Lodge, a 
mile or eo from foun He prides turn- 
self on being eminently practical , and 
though not a bad man at )ieart ; he blights 
Ins children by his hard, practical wav of 
bringing them up 

Mrs Gradirmd, wife of Thomas Grad- 
grmd A little thin woman, always 
tal ing pbj sic, without receiving from 'it 
any bcociit She looks like an indif- 
ferently executed transparency without 
light enough behind the figure She is 
always complaining, always peewit, and 
dies soon after tlio marriage of her 
daughter Louisa 

Jvm Gradgrind , son of tlio above, a 
Fullen joung man, much loved bv ins 
sister, and holding an office in thebank 
of his brother-in-law, Josiah Bounderby 
1 am robs tlio bank, and throws suspicion 
on Stephen lllachbndgo, ono of the hands 
in J’oundcrby ’s factor) When found 
ett, Tom takes refuge in the circus of Ibo 


town, disguised ns a black servant, till 
he effects Ins escape from England ' 

Louisa Giadgnnd , eldest daughter of 
Thomas Gmdgrind, 51 P She marries 
Josiali Boundetbv, banker and mill- 
owner Louisa has been so hardened by' 
her bringing up, tbnt she appears cold 
and indifferent to ci cry thing, but sho 
dear]} loves iicr brother Tom — C 
Dickon*, Liard Tinas (18oi), 

Grreme (Dotand), heir of Avenel 
(2 syl ) lie first appears ns page to the 
lady of Avenel, then ns page to Jlnry 
queen of Scots 

5 LaydaLne Grams, dame of Hcathor- 
gill, grandmother of Poland Grume 
ishc appears to Roland disguised as 
5Iother Nicneven, an old witch at Kin- 
ross — Sir IV Scott, Ike Ab>>ot (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Grtrmc ( William), tho red never [/»c<,- 
bootci 1 nt U cAbnmflat — Sir IV' Scott, 
Lhc l>lnch llnof (time, Anne) 

Grrovius or J G Grafe of Saxonv , 
editor of several of the Lntm classics 
(IG32-170J) 

I< St-tunr Ixto I bate niorf sntLdncUon In Molding 
ynu tU.\n I iJicyU 1 In r^n tuning with ( nctluj rmJ 
orouotlm —Mr*. Cow If y itAoi t f »« /uy* ; l a. 

(Abraham Gronovms was a famous 
philologist, 1691-1775 ) 

GraTmmo (Colonel John), of Clnvor- 
hoiwc, m tlie ro\ nl a run under the dwko 
of 5!onmouUi Afterwards viscount of 
Dundee 

Cornet Jlichard Grahams, tho colonel s 
nephew, in the same nrmv — bir IV 
Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles JJ ) 

Gi ahnrao’s Dilco, tho Roman wall 
between the fnths of the Civ do and 
forth 

This wvU dtfttiilNS the tallow fut n Heir but the Ecoti 
end I leu cNrolied oxer It. A mm mined 
Grahamo 1< *alJ to liar a l*tn Uio fln;t wittier *l»» ;ot 
orcr nmt the comm >n iHOplu »Ull rill tho renuliu of the 
nail Cm.'nme* l)]ke — Sir \\ beau r<i(ct of a 
Grandfather 

GrahamB, nicknamed “Of the Hen ’’ 
The reforencu is this 'l he Grahams, 
having provided for a great marriage 
feast, found that a raid had been nndo 
upon their poultry In Donald of tho 
Hammer 0} v.) They went m pursuit, 
and a combat took place , but as tho 
fight was for “cocks and heu«," it ob- 
tained for tho Grahams the nicknaiio of 
Gtamoch an Garivjl i 

Gram, Siegfried's sword 

Grammar Sigmund, summifrd 
Augustus, snul, “Jgo g !U i Impcrvtu 
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Romnnorum, et supra grnmmaticnm " 
(1520, 1548-1572) 

Grammaiians ( Prince of), Apol- 
lomos of Alexandria Priscinn called 
him Grammaticorum Prmccps (second 
century sc) 

Grammont ( The count of) He 

romised mnmngo to la bello Hamilton, 

nt left England n ithout performing the 
promise , \\ hereupon the brotlicrs fol- 
lowed lmn, and ashed him if lie had not 
forgotten something “3 rue, true,” said 
the count, “ excuse nn short mcmorj ,” 
and, returning ruth tho brothers, he 
mado tho j oimg ladi countess of Gram- 
mont 

Granary of Atlions, the district 
about Kerteb lhe buck-wheat of this 
district carried oft the prize of the Great 
Exhibition in 1851 

Granary of Europe Sicdi was 

so called once 

Grand Jument, meant for Diana 
of Poitiers — Rabelais, Gaujantua and 
I’anlagt nil 

Grand Monarquo [mown A'], 
Louis XIV (JGJS, IGIj-1715) 

Grand Pendu (Ac), in cards, tlie 
king of diamonds \\hocicr draws this 
card in earfouiaiic) , is destined to die b) 
the bands of the executioner (Sco I e- 
XOR1IAMJ ) 

JoaeMra Miifdt, when Vnp of hnples sought tl to aid 
or Millie, lenornumU It} 1 *boin ho wu received with 
her customary liaugbHnesi. Tho cards Veins produced 
Murat cut fiie Grind 1 enda the portent of ill fortune 
Murat cut four Limn nml In «rery Instance It was tho 
King of dJamonds.“-Sco IV If W lltsblre Playing and 
of Ac/ Card* 1G2 

(The card called la pendu m tarot 
cards is represented bj a man with bis 
bands tied behind bis back, and m some 
cases with tiro bags of monoj attached 
to bis armpits The man is banging by 
the right leg to a gibbet Probablj an 
emblematic figure in alchemj ) 

Grand Pr A a. ullage of Acadia (noir 
Not a Scotia), inhabited by a colon) from 
Normand), of icr) pmmtno manners, 
preserving tho vorj costume of their old 
Norman forefathers The) bad no locks 
to their doors nor bolts to their umdoirs 
There “ tbenchcst man was poor, and tho 
poorest lived in abundance " Grand Prd 
is the scene of Longfellow's At annclmc 
( 1818 ) 

.Grandison (Sir Chailes), the hero 
'a povcl bj fa Richardson, entitled 
* f ory of Sir Oharici frvndteon 


Sir Charles is tlie bean-ideal of a perfect 
hero, the union of a good Christian and 
perfect English gentleman , bnt such a 
“ faultless monster tho world ne’er oaw ” 
Richardson s ideal of this character \s ns 
Robert Nelson, reputed author of the 
Whole Duty of Man (1753) 

like the old lady mentioned by *lr Waller Bcolf who 
cbosofilrChartMGramJlfonVecnuse she could go to ileep 
for half nn hour at any time during its reading and itill 
find tho personages Just where? «be left them conrersing 
In the cedar parlour — Bncyc Grit Art Romance ** 
Grandlson Is the fcnplVh Emile but on Emile com 
pletely instructed 1 J * % ■- - ~ - 

and liU actions are c 
Uls affection — I.dli i a 
If 73. 

Grandmother Lord Byron calls 
the British Bcucw “Mi Gmndmotlier’s 
Renew, "and saj she purchased itsfnvour- 
nblo criticism of Don Juan with a bribe 

For fnr soroo prudish renters should grow skittish 
I ro bribed My Grandmother i Review m The Brill th 
I rent it In a letter to the editor 
VI ho thanked me duly by return of post. 

And If my gentle Muse be please to roast 
All 1 can say Is— that he iuul tho money 

Byron Don Juan, IJ00 210(1810) 

Giano (2 syl ), Siegfried's homo, 
lvlioso speed outstripped tlie mnd 

Gnmo'angowl (2tcu Mr ), chnplmn 
to sit Duncan Campbell, nt Ardenvobr 
Castle —Sir IV Scott, Legend of 3Iont- 
rosc (time, Chnrles I ) 

Granger (Captain), in loie with 
Elizabeth Doilcj, daughter of n retired 
slop-seller The old fathor rcsolics to 
gn e her to the best scholar, himself being 
Judge Gmdus, nn Oxford pedant, quotes 
two lines of Greek, m which the word 
pania occurs four times “Pantrj 1 ” 
cnes old Doilci , “no, no, you can’t per- 
suade me that’s Greek " The captain talks 
of “refulgent scintillations m tho ambient 
■void opakc , chnsnhe spheroids, and 
nstifarous constellations," and when 
Gmdus snjs, “It is a rant in English," 
the old man hods with indignation 
“Zounds 1 ” so ) s he, “d’)e take me for 
a fool i D’l e think I don’t know my 
own mother tongue? ’Twns no more like 
English than 1 nrn like Whittington's 
cat ' ” and ho dm cs off Gradus ns a vile 
impostor— Mrs Conic), Who' s the Dupe 1 

Granger (See Edith ) 

Grangousier, father of Gargnntua, 
“a good sort of a fellow m lus ) onager 
dajs, and a notable jester He loied to 
drink neat, and u ould eat salt meat ” 
(hk i 3) He married Gnrgnmelle 
(S si/t ), daughter of tlie king of the Par- 
paillons, and had a son named Gargan- 
tun — Rabelais, Qargantw, i 3 (1533)i 
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* c * “ Grangon'ier' i« meant for John 
d Albrcl, king of Navarre , “Gargamclle” 
for Catherine de Toirr, queen of Xnsarre , 
and “Garganten' for Henn d'Albret, 
king of Nasarre. Some fane, tint 
“ Grvngou«ier” is meant for lx>ms XU , 
hut t’m cannot bo, inasmuch ns ho is 
distinctly called n “heretic for declaim- 
ing against the «aints ” (eh xh ) 

Grantam (Vu^), a friend of Miss 
Godfrcs, engaged to «ir Tames Hllio* — 
bam 1'oote, The Liar (17G1) 

Gmnt’mcsnil (Sr JIujh dc), one of 
the knights challengers at the touma- 
inrn* — bir TV Scott, hnrihoc (time, 
Richard 1 ) 

Grantorto, the personification of re- 
bellion m general, and of the cwl genius 
of the Irish rebellion of 15S0 in particular 
Grantorto is represented ns n liu^c giant, 
who withheld from IrC.na [1 e fen if or 
hJend] her inheritance* Sir Artfgal 
f [rthnr lord Gfct/ cf U'lVV en], being cent 
to dc'tros- him, elnllcogcd him to «ing]e 
combat, nml having felled him to the 
earth with Ins sword Chri *a'or, “ reft off 
his head to case him of his pain ’ — 
S[-cn«er, Faery Q ixrt, \ 12 (I jtio) 

Grapes of God icons son calls 
the svine-eup of the ci chan e t “ the 
chalice of the grapes (1 f God," alluding, 
of course, to the symbolical diameter of 
l 1 c sacramental winij ivhicit represents the 
doath-hlood of Christ, shed for the re- 
mission of Bin 

Vrt f~e t! i* V.n'VH:; ! -\r> 1 1 drMni 
Tt.c emigre o' Lu* n l* it. 

TcMfJT’jTTj n JlrnsyriirA r. 

Grapes Painted 7cuxis of Htra- 
clCa painted grapes «o adnumb'r that 
birds fiew to them nnd tried to cat them 
(Sic Hoi si I’m ti i> ) 

Ttv r rr r o-n Cir W «JH rrk ti « jnSrtM Ctarrr 

bln 1 1 r* jfraprj ti r riftM"2ir»rb..iAcr i 

fir Jol a /rtwr* iHgyaf t*r sm!, IL tK~i. 

Grass (Crams), a grass which ftics 
t.io'C vim ta'tc it an irre 5 i»tiblc desire 
for the s^a Glnuc is, the lSoco'Man 
fisherman, ob'tnerl tint all the fishes 
which he laid on the grim inslanth 
leaped back into the siamr, s hereupon 
ho also tasted the grass, and sscs sti7ed 
with the same irresistible desire. leaping 
into the sea, ho became a minor sea-god, 
with the gift of propheej 

Grass (To git'), to ncl norlcdgojoumelf 
vrnqmslied A La‘m phrase, 'flcruam 
dare nut porrigfre — Pliny , Kal Ihst , 

xin. 4, 


Grasshopper (A) lVh.at animal is 
thnt which os-oids csers one, ia a com- 
pound of sesen animals, and liscs in 
desolate places i 

PnultC anjvere»l ‘ It If 'Ufracdifippri* vh’rh hv tlm 
lif-vl of a Iton* the nreJ* cf nn ox the trin~« uf a dr^soii 
the (rr cf a c-mvt, (he l-t U of a irrprtu the horn* of n 
ami UreboJ/cf ft scorpion **—Trmt Cnjlira Orient tl 
Tetlcs ( The Fojr 1*43) 

Grass-market (Edinburgh), at one 
time the place of public executions 

MJU.be! l'Hn*: rukM nliy h* h-vl na^le to trJrlM nn 
a'tmipt on the pennn cl tbeanftl Jhop [£\nrf rt rrxliH 
that Led! I It t >r the pier? © C'*4*’ The dulv ^vJ ! 
then Let Milch l ghrify Cotl In the GnvkmttkcL**— 
TmarLt on fiurnrt IL 33 L 

Gi a'tian (Father), die begging friar 
at John Mongs s inn at Kirchlioit — ' Sir 
M bcotf Anne cf Gcicntcm (tin , , 
1 disard H ) 

Gratm'no, one of Anthonlo’sfr.cnd'- 
11c “talked nn infinite deal of nothing, 
more than nns man m nil Venice " 
Gratinno married Nenssa, tlie svaiting- 
gcntleuomnn of 1'ortia — blmkcspe.are, 
Herd ant of I in’Ct (l'dS) 

firatia’no, brother of Brabantio, and 
uncle of Dcsdcmona — bhak(r-} earo, 
0th tlo (1C11) 

Graundo Amouro (Sir), svnlkmg 
in n mcados'*, sms told bs 1 ame of i 
beautiful huh nnnied J.a belle VuccU, 
srbo resided in the 'lourr of JIu'-jkc 
lie sins then conducted l>s Gonstmanco 
nml Grace to the Ton cr of JToctnuc, where 
lie receiscd instruction from the sosen 
‘sciences — Gramcr, Logs he, Itctlioril e, 
Antuietr cl e, Itfusske, Geometrs, nnd 
A'-tronoins In the Tower of Musvko 
lie met La belle I’uccll, s ith v horn he fell 
in lose, but thes parted fora time Graundo 
Amoun. went to Uic Tower of Clmn'ry 
to perfect him'clf in tli( nrts of hmgnt- 
hood, nnd there he rcccised his degree 
from ling Mels /\ us He then started 
on his nds intnrcs, r^d soon encountered 
1 nlsc 1 eport, who joined him nnd told 
him mans n hang talc , but lads Correc- 
tion, coming up, had Tnlse Report soundh 
beaten, nnd the 1 night wns entertained 
nt her castle Tsext das lie left, nnd ramc 
to n wall where hung a shield nnd horn. 
On blowing the horn, a threr-headed 
monster came forth, with v hom he fought, 
nnd cut oT the three heads, called Injso- 
hood, Irrnginntion, nnd I’erjun lie 
pas«ed the night in thchousc of lnds Com- 
fort, vrlio attended tolns wounds, nnd ne^t 
dns he slcsr n giant fifteen feet high nnd 
with sesen heads Lnsth, he slew tho 
monster Sfnls cc, made In ’enchantment of 
EC\ cn mctnlis Iiis nclncs cments os cr, h8 

J n 
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married La belle I’uceJI, nnd lived happily 
till he was arrested hi Age, hnungfor 
companions Policie and Aanrice Death 
came at InEt to cam lum off, nnd Ite- 
Taembrnncc wrote Ins epitaph — Stephen 
llaivcs, The l'assc-tymcof Picture (1 >l r >) 

Grounds Amcntre's Steed, G.almitj se, tlie 
gift of kingMclyz'! us lvlien he conferred 
on him the degree of knighthood 

I ntrudfe ehill giro yoq a worthy ifcde 
CaIic< 1 Gilftnljj* to helps >011 In your nwlf 
Sliplicn llnwrs, ThcPcusc tyme 0 / r inure XXiML (]£]*>) 

Giaunde Amoure’s Sword, Clare Pru- 
dence 

PntrJnp ray rvcnle that mu bo*h fUre nml trljit 
I cllptjf ! CLire Prudence 

StfrlienllnreSi The Pane tyme of Picture xrxlll (13].>) 

Grave'airs (Aoth/), a lad\ of i cn 
dubious virtue, in I he Careless Husband, 
In Collea Cibber (170i) 

M re. Hamilton p730-17F-Si upon lirr entnncc 
enltnM with o storm of 1)1 'es, nnd ndvnndng to tlio 
footlights raid (» emmen nnd hrtles I ipofo ns how 

J on ld« me beenme I woiiliint play lady Gn»cnlrs 
rut night nt Mix Ldhtnya benefit. I would have done 
but ehe enld ns how my oudleneo Btunh nnd were all 
titoe people The pit roared with laughter and U>« 
whole home rhouted Mrs. Tripe ! n title which the fair 
rpecd Ifler re tabled crcr after — Memoir of J/r* llamll 
fun (ra) 

Gray ( Old Ahcc), a former tenant of 
the Rn\ onsw ood fnmil) —Sir A\ Scott, 
Pride of Lammcrmoor (time, William 
III) 

Giay {Dr Gideon), tho surgeon nt 
Middlenms 

Mrs Gi ay, the surgeon^ w ife 
Memo Gray, the “surgeon’s daughter,” 
taken to India nnd given to Tippoo Snib 
nB an addition to lus harem, but, being 
rescued bj Iljdcr All, was restored to 
Hartley , after which she returned to her 
country — Sir W Scott, The Surtjcon's 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Gray ( Duncan ) wooed a joung lass 
called Maggie, but as Duncan looked 
asklcnt, Maggie “coost ber head" and 
bnde Duncan bchni c bimself “ Duncan 
(leeched, nnd Duncan pmed,” hut Meg 
was deaf to his pleadings, so Duncan 
took himself off m dudgeon This was 
more than Mnggio meant, so she fell sick 
nnd like to die As Duncan “could na 
he her death,” he came forward mnnfull) 
again, nnd then “they were crousc 
[merry] and canty bath Iln, bn! the 
wooing o’t R Bums, Duncan Gray 
(1792) 

Gray {Mary), daughter of a country 
gentleman of Perth When the plague 
bro! e out in 1GG0, Mar) Graj and her 
friend Bessy Bell retired to an un- 


frequented spot called Bum Braes, whoro 
thev hied in a secluded cottage and saw 
no one A jonng gentleman brought 
them food, but he caught the plague, 
communicated it to the two ladies, and 
all three died — Allan Ramsni, Bessy Bell 
and Mary Gray 

Giay {Auld It Am) Jennie, n Scotch 
lass, was loicd b\ aoung Jamie, "hut 
sai mg a crown, he had naething else 
besides ” To make that crown a pound, 
aoung Jamie went to sen, nnd both were 
to be for Jennie Ho had not been gone 
mans dais when Jennie’s mother fell 
sick, her father broke bis arm, nnd their 
cow was stolen, then mild Robin camo 
forward nnd maintained them both Auld 
Robin loied the lass, nnd "wi 1 team in 
his cc,”snid, 11 Jennie, for their sak os, oh, 
mam me!” Jennie’s heart said “na\," 
for siie looked for Jamie bacl , but Lor 
father urged her, nnd the mother pleaded 
w ith her c\ e, nnd so she consented 1 ho\ 
lind not been married nboic n monlL 
when Jamie returned The) met, she 
gn\ e lnm one 1 is.s, and though she “ gang 
libc a ghnist,” bIic made up her mind, 
like a bruc, good lassie, to he a gude 
wife, for auld Rohm was \cr\ kind to 
her (.772) 

Tins ballad was composed by lad) Anno 
Lindsai , dnughtcr oi the carl of Bnl- 
carres (afterwards Indj Barnard) It 
■was written to an old Scotch tunc called 
The Bridegroom Grat when the Sun went 
Down Auld Rohm Grai w as her father s 
herdsman When Ind) Anne was w ntmg 
the bnllnd, nnd was piling distress on 
Jennie, she told her sister that she had 
sent Jnnne to sen, made the mother sick, 
and broken the fathers arm, but wanted 
a fourth cnlamitj “ Steal the cow, 
sister Anne,” said the little Elizabeth , 
nnd so "tho cow was stolen awn’," and 
the song completed 

Gray’s Monument, in Westminster 
Abbe) , was b) Bacon. 

Gi aysteel, the sn ord of Kol, fatal to 
its owner It passed into seicm! hands, 
nnd nlwaas brought ill-luck with it — 

Icelandic Jidda 

Great Captain {The), Gonsnho de 
Oor down, cl Gran Capitan (H53-1515) 

Manuel I [ComnCnua] emperor of 
Trcbtzond, is so called nlso (1120, 11J3- 
1180) 

Great Cham of Literature, Dc 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1781) 
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Great Commoner (27s), M ilhna 
Vdi 

Groat Dauplnn (17-r), lotus t’ic 

F< 1 of I mil* MA (lC5l~17.il) 

lie **L 1 1 It' J'mjflnn” sins the 
did e of Tour *<vrf * v < >f V i (5ml or 
( inml lHiipbln Ililh dird l 1 - ft re 1 outs 
MV 

Great Buko (7>,e), the dnle of 

\U5iiiftn-, (I7V 1%>2) 

I *7 VC *r*t r> kt 

5‘ l (•/ {' f O f If 

ffM ff i-r re iS a f-r i* r 

Glcat-IIoad or Casmo* 1 Mai- 
cr’i III ( r ^co lend v*, I'vT-lO* 1 '!; 

Grent-heart (Mr), tor trunk of 
Can ’ "ii and 1 cr Pn'ih tn V e< de*’ al 
Ct‘\ — lknasn, /Vm . 7'n, r % i 

(I'M) 

Great luntricmn (7 ) or 7 7 
fir- i Mis n c (’>* AM i r r Vat cr 
v < t. bn i-ijl'i’ ti«t 1\ ii’“ U if V* n 
Mil " 0771- !$•}„'} 

Great AX' , «jUta ( T ), M’ m t.n* 

! -sr, s ar. ( u * < f M* n me {i5i.’ JC'' ) 
r »»tn - T*"*’ *y 

^.r 5 tttur* t* r U *» i | r I 

r t -ir~ >n* J * t- Kfi 

1 ’ll >»**---** * 

0”v f {i (3H*), «* r *^ i^o 

1 ' <V CarnHm, n«nrjtjj* <!»•» I* n1nl f 

$r *f nil he ror'u h rt 2 <'*c i 

Great IiTorahtit (7~e), IV b" rm< 1 
V aa (I'ba-jT 0 1) 

Giont bca (T’'i T1 p Mrditcms- 
r' r £ a *r«» -a called In t’ r r neurit' 

Great Unkno on (7 ), nr M niter 
**"' 't, wLo ful/ i‘)ir J lu* llor -r'f 
{17ri-V"7j 

Great Mnv awheel ( 21 • ) 'Hie 

n tsmii c’t** wire fit’t Mica'll J In Mur J 
bnlrnr Vi v «U the phra e 

Groa ir c*s ( c r f/s<ix -Vi, n wdi-hrrd 
veen l otiiOi *-ju5« of tr.o Crrrfrc JI 
pnoii, ImVc'no, \ 2 rieotiF, nnd ca- 
ll, nto ri), bet cr-fV-bn^nn] IIo rr!i 
cut, Ri‘tTA'i\ (a nn old to 

dr’rcv fraud tnA tfra-ira, fiba't Sr'-c- 
lfir(i ( j; rirtlfj ondc, di""-on!T,;;(' rlandrr, 
di'roco lamodckta, nod jiitni«h ingrati- 
tude fnr f a jnCflot, in pet, ia a inodcni 
<J'E Qnt'-o’r, gid cap cin Cren is Jus 


bam ho Pnn?a — T. bmollett, f/e -it/rer- 
hm ' ut '■i r fjiut cc’ot f/rtnr s (1TC0) 

Fr*,*' l tv—Wi* r-Jitcr c* iLr CrfftMl £ Uv fvv'! en 
k lo lln J mil t»n tijr'-rtl ini to a tt-al 

ftl'Vl 11** taUrtr f\l to j cr r fi"i* <! 

£1 nr I t n* r t V t fruits i^nL lltffjr" 

^ nl l fl» r-rj^h Ijr *TiUfth Ii t r >tc' ct o€ 

/'nw /*\ /tfr-'i ift U,fj 

Grecinn Bauplifer (77ic), I n- 
|luvn, danpli'er ol Ivitid'r n (artel, 
v ho dt throned Dion* puts the 1 trier, nnd 
1 iiiiichitif: < f St ncu t In Inn old off 
le was hi!n“ilf dc'hronrd h\ J)ir.n\mii 
tl * bin *tr, nnd to tuned in n dnnjvon 
in a i»cl , nlirn' lie teas raved fr< in >‘n r - 
aation h\ In* dam Jut r, rto fc>l him irith 
“Hit mill, di «icntd for her o\ n habt 1 
Tin oI> on hn\nn_ mrde biin'tlf n n'-t,r of 
‘-vriii'e, Jliuneins nuidinfalh rn- 
count< nd I ' « ldcr hts pr ■<( nt r end wa« 
nbiiit to 1 ill hi n, n hen 1 iphrn«m ru*5itd 
fonranls nnd •’aided lit ttr'nt to tho 
1 • ar — \ aiiridn,?/ G’Yct m fiju , Ut 
(1771*1 

*»* As an In ter cal dr*n'i, this p’ot Is 
uieti t* e r'r e ns if (tie writer had Fatd 
Via 5“ nr 1 1 (of 1 l „land' nMien'ed nnd 
ri tm.l to b’ tier- am, nnd when ln» 'on 
t'i(»Il siteee-ted to t’ e err tvn > e w-s ' 
lalnaded n Mint Hnll , for Jiftuphs 
nv*t cs pjr (\ j, t i 5 idrr to ! n e l », n 
drV te-fd, nnd f-einp M ( anr'h to livo 
(act i ), ml i)|f'n\Miis the In nj cr to 
In'* been idsm bv the t’/i£“*<r of 1 n- 
jhra’ia, avl,i u as Ihonteiur tie ttdrr 
rowrwasdit! rrrrd, lni,«ltrd mSaraeute 
r* the n^c cf tl, nrnl JiionaFins Vie 
Mmn,~er ra« nr‘ dam tn tjamei'C, but 
bfinp tbUito ie 1 avcid to Corinth, a LctQ 

I e li% nl n id d ed m exile 

Greece (7 ; e( *»U trs *nd 

‘-prta 

Grccdj (/(ir'ne), thm ns n (hread- 
t«, < r, alwna ‘ < a’inj, and nlwnj-n hnn^n 
lie f a\ « to nr (idea Orem neb (net in J), 

II ()h, 1 do riui h lion Mir n dune of hief 1 
(»h, 1 d« rtvercncc tl loin of \cnl Ann 
j'Aticr, he in moat vi nml—the prmni'Cof 
n tirhii nil! bin 1 im, but the pr-mu-ns 
of a haunch of uni «n mil ont-bm him, 
— Mn'sm;,cr, A Aeie a\ k> /Vri/ OhU)dii 
(Pl’h) 


Greek ( A), n pander, a merry Greed 
a firyU’h urref-, a Lnirtfiian, etc, till 
cirnn titlier rnndrr or hnrbd I rcqnuitl v 
i -r<l b\ Sh;it < ■<] uare in Timor of A them 
(1178), ju d m J/ctn/ IV (U/i7-n) 


Gieok Churcli (FttVrrs of ffr) 
Tu ibui", Athann'nius, ] 5 ns>j <1 t)ieGre’it, , ‘ 
Ofcgorj btiih n/ifmin, Crc^on efbasSi, 
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GREEN KNIGHT 


. GREEK KALENDS 

CJj ril of Jerusalem, Ch its 'os tom, Epiphn’- 
nuis, Cyril of Alexandna, and Ephraim 
deacon of Edessa 

Greek Kalends, nei cr There vf ere 
no kalends m the Greek system of reckon- 
ing the months Hence Suetonius says 
it shall be transferred ad G ureas ealendas, 
or, in parliamentary phrase, “ to this day 
bit months " 

They find their bills nre left 
To the Grwk Kalends 

Bircri DonJitcm xltl 45(16 4) 

Greeks ( Last of tlic), Plnlopoo'men of 
Mcgalop'olis, whose great object was to 
infuse into the Achieans a null tan, spirit, 
and establish their independence (n c 
252-183) 

Gt eels joined G reels Clytus said to 
Alexander that Philip was the greater 
u arrior 

l' 

1 e 

■ 

Nny frown not elr you cannot look me dead 
hen Greekj^oined Greeks then was the tug of nr 
h Leo A lexander the Orcat Ir 2 (1G78) 

*** Slightly altered into When Greet 
v joins Greek, then is the tag of tear This line 
of Nathaniel Lee has become a household 
phrase 

To play the Greek, to net like a harlot 
When Cressid says of Helen, “Then 
she s a merry Greek indeed,” she means 
Hint Helen is no better than a file pabhque 
Probably Shakespeare had his eye upon 
“ fair Hiren,” in Peel’s play called The 
luihsh Mahomet and J/yren the Fair 
Gtccl “A fair Greek" was at one time 
a euphemism for a courtezan 


w ns her adorer When the politic widow 
discovered that Waller had fixed his love 
on another, she gave her hand to the old 
beau, bit William , for ir the news got 
wind of her love for Waller, she uould 
become the laughing-stock of all her 
friends — S Knoulcs, 2 he Love-Chase 
(1837) 

Green-Bag Inquiry (.The) A 
green bag full of documents, said to bo 
seditious, was laid beforo parliament bv 
lord Sidmouth, in 1817 An “ mquiiy ’ 
was mndo into these documents, and it 
was deemed advisable to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and forbid all sorts 
of political meetings likely to be of a 
seditious character 

Green Bird. Martyrs, after death, 
partake of tho delights of bbss in the 
crops of green birds, which feed on the 
fruits of paradise — Jallalo'ddm 

Green Bud (The), n bird that told 
one every thing it was asked An ornculnr 
bird, obtained by Fmrstar after tho 
failure of Chery nnd her two brothers 
It was this bird who rev ealed to the king 
that Fairstnr was his daughter nnd 
Clieiy bis nephew — Comtcsse D’Aunoi , 
Fairy Talcs (“Fmrstar and Prime 
Chcrj ,” 1G82) 

Green Hands, inferior sailors , also 
called “boas," quite irrespective of age 
A crew is dmded into (1) able seamen, 
(2) ordinary seamen, nnd (3) green hands 
or boys, who need know nothing about a 
ship, not ci on the name of a single rope 


Green (Mr Paddington), clerk nt 
Somerset House 

Mi s Paddington Green, his w ife — T 
M Morton, If I had a Thousand a Tear 

Giccn (Verdant), a young man of 
ir finite simplicity, who goes to college, 
nnd is played upon by all the practical 
jokers of alma mater After he has 
bought his knowledge by experience, 
tho butt becomes the “ butter ” of juve- 
niles greener than himself Yerdanfc 
Green wore spectacles, which won for 
linn the nickname of “Gig-lnmps” — 
( utlibert Rede [Kev Edw Bradley!, 
Verdant Green (I860) 

Green (Widow), a rich, buxom dame 
of 40, who married first for money, and 
lntcnocd to choose her second husband 
“to plcnso her inmti ” She fancied 
W aller loved her, and meant to make 
her his wife, but sir William Fondlove 


Green Horse (The), tho 5th 
Dragoon Guards (not the 5th Dragoons) 
So called from their green i ell et facings 

Green Howards (The), tho 19th 
Foot So called from the Hon Charles 
Howard, their colonel from 1738 to 1748 

Gieen Isle (The) or The Pmlilu » 
1st l, Ireland 

A pugnacity diaracterljUc of the Green Isle —Sir W 
Scott. 


Gieen Knight (The), sir Perto- 
lope (3 syl ), called by Tennj son ff Even- 
ing Star” or “ Hesperus ” He vra s one 
of the four brothers - uho kept the passages 
of Castle Perilous, and was overthrown 
b} sir Gareth —Sir T Malon , History of 
Prince Arthur, \ 127 (1470) , Tennyson* 
Idylls (“ Gareth and Lynette”) 

*** It is evidently a blander of Tenny- 
son to call the Green Knight c * Evening 
btar,” and the Blue Knight Morning 
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GEEKULLE. 


Star ” In tie rid ron ~ie tne romoai 
mr_b tie ‘ Greer He .get* mas at dr no, 
end — sii tie “B’ce Knight” at famac*, 
— -Sv£ 2f'ltz <zvi Qt-~rS3 “(Febmsry SO, 
2 STS) 

4Sr&n Er'jtii (T?*i). a pagan in Hit. 
mho emiarded Fezcn a marriage, Lnt 
iemg o-ercome by Cte 33 , -wan obliged to 
rergn fc.s claim — TidexUm end Ort r ~i 
(sf'Teati certain). 

Green lettuce Xinr. s (Si La— - 
twice, Pcnltney), a cc-rag on. of £ G'eer. 
Lstr.ce , ” so called from tie green lattice 
pate —Hen need to open into Corn on 
Street 


ft, so tie— —ere former!-, bat — e b" e 
chanced ad that/ 7 In Ilolicre's core - 7 y 
Xe .lf®’C’-i 2fdj-€ Lut G'egory is called 
“ Sganazelle.” and all tnfec joies c~: m 
act “in 6 — Hern-- Fleming Tr.e 2I's.b 
Bozi-r. 

Grfj'jry, father end son. hangmen ra 
fas se"enteenrh c-ntury, In tie t me of 
tae G'egorre. bang men vor-e te-med 
£ eFjnires” In France, exeent onersmrm 
termed ‘ rronrienr,*’ e~en to tne breaking 
cat of tne Pe-olciion. 

Gregson f TT.'do-r), Da-s-c La* meFs 
landlrdv at Snepne-i s Bnsn. — S r V . 
Scot. P*djzj-‘ , h (time, Geo’ge M ) 


Green Linnets, tne CTta Foot 
Their facings are green. 

Green Iila n ( 2 V) The man —no 
c r -:d to let off S-mcms —as 53 called in 
tne rmgn of James I. 

Ext* ott wt!?’*. xnr fc; y* rr li in *- — 

- ^ E-rfcr 4£02ttcl TX^ a clarz r \ -j c* 

G~c*~ I fen {Tr'), a gentleman s 
ganeieeg-r, at one time chad 12 g-een. 

2 -c* ~L*? cr^=r c=tr i£aZ I jot t* er^rr;:* 

X9^r?f r ^/ . ... 1 , 

Cr. 2 — wj. £ *nra£- (ICI'j 

Greennalgh, mes ^nne* of ice es-l 
of Derby— SkTv Swtif Pcn-J 0 / tU 
Pen 1 (dice, Cannes 31 y * 

Greenhorn CJtr. GG^rfj, an a“-r- 
rt in partnerth-p ms.i Hr Gabnei 
Gunderson. 

Hr. Ger-v-o Grc--ilc— ; fairer of II" 
G 'reri— - r TT. Scot, 17 e Ard^aru 
(tone, Ges-ge III 3 

Greertlsaf (GCG~l) tie Pd a<-d>- -t 
Douglas Gertie. — i r IT Sort, 
Dzn~zrc r x- (time, Henry I } 

Gregory. £ ‘Sr Gngo- s Da-.” 
Harca 12 

rr^cmlx ami Li rrrj 

TtF* C.* <c- 1 C-*£ — < 

t, Jn*»f r ?< /7x v ins=f Pz,*ru / (?y/J 
Em s-C-Zry zxrr 2 

G-c^j~i , a fagget-maier of good 
tancnLon. fret at a caancg scaool, 
then as •vzAez c- an O-feroI stadent, and 
dim as taefag rf a traveling pngs. clan. 
IFhes com roiled to art tie dornr, ce 
ears the c.sea:e of eis patient arise: from 
‘ p^opna ck ma-jas tnbzrsvtur mas- 
cnla d.cai, at scar d.~omm, 2-Iars 
La ccmrs. Aroilo, virtmnn ” An! -rien 
sir Lsp'- save. “I a’vags Long at *1! 
coir tm.t the heart on ta^left s oe aal 
the L-e- on tie mget, -1 he regies, t; Ay, 


Grej’on (GiGzrij, thr Efes.enge* of 
father Bconn-eatim. — S.r VT Sr.;g. 
E^izTJrJ’d. (rime. Geo*ge III ) 

Gr&'nuo an o’i raaa m^o irnaes to 
imp Bmnca, Lnt rhe Ls-dj' p-efe— 
La cento a jeaeg man — Snaierpea"., 

Ta-ritjj of i-’c P.rcnr (13S1; 

Grenaol. tne monster from viicn 
BiO— slf dei-ersd Hrotagar L.cg of 
Denm-'i It mas half men rtcr, half 
man. miereiannt —as th<* rears’ among 
:! a monrte" race ITignt ate* - night u 
cmrt mealii-jg into t. e pc'n-e called 
Heorct, and sic— E&mrtir’fcj a m_n as 
tni"*yoftie nmnier Atingra B=omcIf, 
at tn_ need t T ? m ned band of ma-ro*s, 
men agamrt it and s’car it.— P-.m.'/, an 
Ang’o-tsanrn epic (nnia centun ; 

Grcn— ille (Si- Xivdard) tie com- 
rt-itc-' of 2ac AVr-njj in tie rejjn of 
| O'-eeaE'.zaLst.n. Oat of bis cm— , n etv 
| i e*e smi on snore, and on! a honored 
: ab’— Led ed men rema.nea cn bon'd. 
[ TTe P«vnj; —as one of me siv «„ S p 5 
j oncer tie command of Ic'd Thomas 
i Ho—a'a. IHuIe cnnsmg near tie Azores, 
j a Sranim fee: of fifty-three ships made 
i to~ardr tne En-Lssn. ana lo-d Ho— axd 
snte*ed o5 saying, “My sh.ys a-e oat 
* of gem, and ho—' can s x snj'-i-of-tnt- 
I ice fgri —jib nrry-tarte Sir lixchz 'i 
J Gren-ilie, iomever, resol ed to stai a-d 
i tnconster tie foe, an^ ‘ ship af* jz =_ip 
j tie mio’e mgat long drem cart — A I er 
! dead ; sores mere star, more —ere sha'- 
| tered.” and tie brave hundred still 
f fengai on. S.r E chard mas ’rota led 
! sna his snip riddled, on* ui; <rg v as stiE 
[ !£ FI c ht os ,r * TVnen renstar'-e mas t>o 
| linger poisible, ne c-ed. “ S ni tie snip. 
[ rsaser gtmner’ sm^ her' Split he- :n 
; rmaia, nor let rer fill m*o ‘n* 3 hand: of 
| Lit foe!* 7 But tie S r an m hm"ded 
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her, nnd praised sir Richard for his heroic 
daring “ I hare done my duty for my 
queen nnd faith,” he Enid, and died The 
Spaniards sent the prize home, hut a 
tempest came on, and The Revenge, shot- 
shattered, 1 Sy cut down, to he lost c\er- 
more in the mam ” — Term} eon, The 
Revenge, a hallad of the fleet (1878) 

Froude has an essay on the subject 
Canon Kingsley , in Westward ffo l has 
drawn sir Richard Grenville, and alludes 
to the tight Arbcr published three small 
volumes on sir Richard’s noble exploit 
Gervase Markham has a long poem on 
the subject Sir Walter Raleigh says 
“If lord Howard had stood to bis guns, 
the Spanish fleet w onld have been annihi- 
lated ” Probably Browning’s Hcmd Riel 
was present to the mind of Tennjson 
when ho wroto the ballad of The Revenge 

Gresham and the Pearl, When 
queen Elizabeth visited the Exchange, 
sir Thomas Gresham pledged her health 
in a cup of wine containing a precious 
stone crushed to atoms, and worth 
£15,000 

Here £15 000 at one clop c ora 

Instead of sugar Greslumi drinks the pearl 

Unto Ills queen and mistress. Tletlgo It, lords. 

Kin, ood, If ]'ou Know not Me Ton Know 

%* It is devoutly to be hoped that sir 
Thomas was nboyo such absurd vanity, 
very veil for queen Cleopatra, but more 
than ridiculous in such an imitation 

Gresham and the Grasshopper There 
is a vulgar tradition that sir Thomas 
Gresham vns a foundling, and that the 
old beldame who brought him up was 
attracted to the spot uhere she found 
him, by the loud chirping of a grass 
hopper 

’"** This tale arose from the grass- 
hopper, which forms the crest of sir 
Thomas 

lo Sup with sir Thomas Gresham , 
to have no supper Similarly, “ to dine 
with duke Humphrey, ” is to hare no. 
where' to dine The Royal Exchange 
was at one time a common lounging-plnce 
for idlers 

Tho little coin thy purseless pockets line 
Yet with great eompnnr thon it taken up 
For often wjih duko Humphrey thou dost dine, 

And often with sir Thomas Gresham sup 
ttayman QnldUt>et (Epigram on a loafer 16°3J 

Gretciien, n German diminutivo of 
Margaret , the heroine of Goethe's 
Faust Faust meets her on her return 
from church, falls m lo\ e with her, and 
rt last seduces her Overcome with 
shnuie, Gretchen destroys the infant to 
■qluch she gi\es birth, and is condemned 


to death Faust attempts to save her, 
and, gaining admission to the dungeon, 
finds her huddled on a bed of straw, 
singing wild snatches of ballads, quite 
insane He tries to induce her to flee 
with lum, but in vain At daybreak 
Faust is taken away , and Gretchen, who 
dies, joins the heavenly choir of penitents 

Gretchen is a perfect union of home- 
liness nnd simplicity, though her love is 
strong as death , vet is she a human 
woman throughout, nnd never n mere 
abstraction No character eier drawn 
takes so strong a hold on the heart, nnd, 
with all her faults, ulio does not love 
and pity her? 

Gretll'el (Gammer), the hypothetical 
narrator of the talcs edited by the 
brothers Gnmin 

*+* Said to be Frau Viehmtimn, wifo of 
a peasant m the suburbs of Hesse Cashel, 
from whose mouth the brothers tran- 
scribed the tales 

Grey (Rady Jane), a tragedy by N 
Rowe (1715) Another by Ross Neil, 
and one by 1 ennyson (1876) " 

In French, Laplace (1745), Mdc de 
StaBl (1800), Ch Bnfaut (1812), and 
Alexandre Soumct (1844), produced 
tragedies on the same subject Paul 
Delaroche has a fine picture called “Le 
Supphce de Jane Grey ” (1835) 

Gribouille, the wiseacre who threw 
himself into a nt er that his clothes 
might not get wetted by the raw — A 
Fi cnch Proverbial Saying 

Gmde (Arthur), a mean old usurer, - 
v ho wished to marry Madeline Bray , hut 
Madeline loved Nicholas Nickleby, nnd 
married him Gride lvas murdered — G 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby (1838) 

Gneux (Re chevalier de), the hero of 
a French novel by A F Provost, called 
Manon I’Fscaut, translated into English 
by Charlotte Smith A discreditable 
connection exists hetyyeen De Gneux 
and Manon, hut ns the noyel proceeds 
Manon changes from “the fair mischief” 
to the faithful companion, following the 
fortunes of her husbaiid m disgrace and 
banishment, and dy mg by his side in the 
wilds of America (1G97-17G3) 

Grieve ( Jochc ), landlord of an ale- 
house near Charlie's Hope — Sir W Scott, 
Guy Manncnng (time, George II ) 

Griffin (Allan), landlord of the Grif- 
fin inn, nt Perth —Sir W Scott, fair 
Maid of Pci th (time, Henry IV ) 
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Griffin-feet, tiic mrrk bs ■which the 
Dc.ert Fair} was known in nil hex mtta- 
aiorpho‘es — Comtcs-e DAunoa, ] airy 
Taki (“ The Yellow Dwarf," 1GEA) 

Griffiths (O'd), steward of the carl 
of Derb —Sir AY Scott, Pevcrd of the 
Pea! {time, Charles II ) 

Griffiths (Samuel), London agent of sir 
Arthur Dame Iiedgauntlct — Sir IV 
Scott, Bcdgumtlct (time, George III ) 

Grxflet (£&■), Knighted hi kirg 
Art 1 nr nt (lie request of Merlin, who told 
the king that sir Grflet would proie 
“one of the Wt knights of the world, 
and the strongest man of nrms — Sir T 
Malon*, History of Prnnc Ar‘h r, i 20 
(1470} 

Gnldng, a mannikin 

FI » parr rrv r_xr*ft GrCL’iz/' V-Ich t’ P t-mEy 
tc fc c~* sn<i n'U-ranii tin* «hj!e kit&i ra. TLe »or4 
fcr’xnt* what the L&.ln tflJlj i~»rnun~u.ui the JjalLxn 
JLp»Tjfc-^ tli c Kr^-iih »*an i(Mn — I Van c «u 

Cu^irc^t ( \ ar^T ta Erol^-niTkiC-’' lTy } 

Grim, a fisherman who rescued, from 
t boat turned ndnft, an infant named 
Ilabloc, whom 1 e rdop'ed and brought 
up. This infant was the «on of the king 
of Denmar!-, and when restored to his 
mval father, the fGher-nnn, 'aden witli 
nen presents, built the i!Lo 0 e, which he 
called after his own name, Gnms-bj or 
“Grim s town ” 

*T The ancient seal of the town con- 
tained the names of “Grjire" and 
“Ilabloc" 

Grm (Guxnt), a huge giant, who tried 
to stop pilgrims on their was to the 
Celestial Ci la He was slam by Mr 
Grerthcart. — Cun ran, Pilgrim s Progress, 
it (ICS-i) 

Grimalkin, n cat, the spirit of a 
witch Any ritch was permitted to 
assume the bod} of a cat nine time- 
A\ hen tlw “ f rst \\ itch ’ (in J fineW/.) 
hears a cat mew, she sns s, “ I come, 
Gnmali in” (ac* i sc 1) 

Gnxne, the partner of Item the 
usurer It is to Grime that Item appeals 
when he wants to fudge his clients 
4 Can --e do so, Mr Grime 5 ” brings the 
stock ansier, “Quite impossible, Air 
Item — llolcroft, 27ic Deserted I)a\ightcr 
(1781), altered into The S'cvard 

Grimes (Peter), the drunken, thievish 
son of a stead} fisherman He bad n 
b a , whom he killed by ill-xrage, nnd 
t io others he made ana with , but es- 
caped conviction tnrough defect of evi- 


dence. As no one would lire with him, 
he turned mad, was lodged id the parish 
poor-hon^e, confessed his crimes in de- 
lirium, and died — Crabbe, Borough, w\u 
(1810) 

GnmosTty (Gaffer), on old farmer nt 
Marlborough — Sir YY Scott, Kcmheorth 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Grunwig, an irascible old gentle- 
man, who Ilia a \ era 1 ind heart under a 
rough exterior He was Air Brownlow’s 
great fnond, nnd was alwa}s declaring 
himself reads to “eat hi« head' if lie 
was mistaken on any point on which he 
pa'=ed an opinion — C Dickens, Oliver 
Tin't (1837) 

Gnndorson (Hr Gahnc'), partner 
of Air Greenhorn Thcv are the nttor- 
neas who press sir Arthur AYardour for 
the pas meat of debts — Sir A\ Scot*, 
To. Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Gnp, the clever raven of Bamabv 
Rudgc Dunng the Gordon riots ft 
learnt the erv of “ Xo Toper} 1 ” Other 
of its phrases were “lm' a devil 1 ” 
“Xever sa\ die!" “ Pollv, put tlio 
kettle oa 1 ” etc — C Did ens, Barnaby 
BuJjc(mi) 

Gripe (1 tyl ), a scrivener, husband 
of Clarissa, but with a tendre for Arn- 
minta the wife of his friend Alonevtmp 
lie is a rowerla, mono} -loving, pig- 
headed hunk', but is duped out of Lib 0 
b\ lua foolish liking for his neighbours 
wife — bir lolm Ynnbrugb, Ine Con~ 
fcdcracy (1653) 

Gnjy (1 eg! ), the Fnglish name of 
Gdronte, in Otwav s version of Molifcre's 
comedi of Iss dourbenn dc Scapia Hii 
daugliti r, called in Trench H}ncmthc, is 
called “Glaru," nnd ins son I enndro is 
Anglicized into “Lenndcr” — 17i Otvnv, 
2/i c Cheats of Siapiri 

Grape (Sir Francis), a man of 05, 
guardian of Miranda an heiress, and 
father of Clmrlcs He wants to mnrr\ 
his ward for the sake of her monev, nnd 
as she cannot obtain her properta without 
lus ewu-ent to her marriage, «he pretends 
to be m love with him, and even fives the 
dav of espousals “ Garda quite secure 
that lie is the man of her choice, gives 
his consent to her marriage, nnd she 
Tiiamto sir George Ain, a man of 2t 
The old man laughs nt sir George, whim 
he fancies he 13 duping but he is himself 
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the dupe nil through — Mrs Ccntlivrc, 
The Busy Body (1709) 

December ° 1~0O Mutulen rnado hi* bote to (be Cerent 
Garden audience ru tir Francii Gripo **— Jfcwurfr of 
J S Jf unden (I S3 J. 

Gnpus, n Btupid, venial judge, uncle 
of AlcmCnn, and the betrothed of Phradra 
(Alcmenn's wniting-mnid), in Dn den’s 
comcdv of Amphitryon Neither Gnpus 
nor Phicdrn is among tho dramatis 
persona of Mohfcre’s comedy of Amphi- 
tryon 

Gnsilda or Gnselda, the model of 
patience and submission, meant to nllc- 
gonze the submission of a holy nnnd to 
the null of God Gnsilda was the 
daughter of a charcoal-burner, but be- 
enmo the wife of Walter marquis of 
Salu/zo Her husband tried her, ns God 
tried Job, and with tho samo result (1) 
He took away her infant daughter, and 
sccrctH comevcd it to the queen of 
Fa'via to bo brought up, while the 
mother vv as made to belicac that it was 
murdered (2) Tour years later slie had 
a son, which uns also taken from her, 
and was sent to be brought up with Ins 
sister (3) Fight years later, Gnsilda 
was divorced, and sent back to her native 
cottage, because her husband, ns she w ns 
told, intended to marry another When, 
however, lord Walter saw no indication of 
murmuring or jealous}, lit told Gnsilda 
that the supposed rival nas her own 
daughter, and her patience and submis- 
sion met n ith thcirfull reu ard — Chaucer, 
Cantcrbuiy laics ("The Clerk’s Talc," 
1388) 

%* The tale of Gnsilda is the last in 
Boccaccio’s Decameron retrnrch ren- 
dered it into a Latin romance, entitled 
He Obedentia ct Fide Uxoria M i/thologia 
In the middle of tho sixteenth century, 
appeared a ballad and also a prose \ er- 
sion of Patient Gi isscl Miss Ldgeworth 
has a domestic not el entitled The Modern 
Griselda The tale of Gnseldo is an 
allegory tn the te\t, “The Lord gate, 
and the Lord hath taken an ay , blessed 
be the name of the Lord ” 

Drylen says The tale of Grtrild was the Intention of 
PeUnrch and was sent by him to Boccace, from whom 
ll came to Chaucer " — V ref act to Fables. 

Gnslonis'sa, uifc of Artaxnmmous 
kin„ oT Ltopin Hie king felt in donht, 
and a-kul 1 is minister of state this 
knotty qoi-Lion 

Shaft 1 my GrliUnlj-i , charms foreao 

Compel her to give up tha ruyal cluur, 

Aflt} ph*ce the rc^y In,uifiluA there I 


The minister reminds the king that 
Distnfhnn is betrothed to his general 

— ~ a — ‘ — “ r — 

1 

Gnssel or Grizol Octavia, the 
uifc of Mark Antony, and sister of 
Augustus, is called the ‘‘patient Gnzel 
of Roman store ” 

l- or pailenco the will prove a second Grls«el 
Sinkcsj^nrc Taming of tho Shrett net it »c. 1 (ICD4) 

Griz'el Dal'mahoy (Miss), tin 
seamstress — Sir W Scott, Heart oj 
Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Gnz'zie.maid-scrvanltoMrs Saddle- 
tree — Sir W Scott, Heart of Midlothtar 
(time, George II ) 

Gnz'zic, ono of the servants of the 
Rev losinh Cargill — Sir 1\ Scott, <S t 
Ronan's Will (time, George III ) 

Gnz’zle, chambermaid at Uic Golden 
Amis inn, nt Kipplctnngan — Sir S\ 
Scott, Guy Manncnmj (time, George II ) 

Grizzle (Lord), the first peer of tho 
realm in the court of king Arthur He 
is m love with the princess Hiincaiminca, 
and as the lady is promised in marringo 
to the valiant ’lorn Thumb, he turns 
traitor, and “lends his rebel rout to the 
palace gate” Here Tom Thumb en- 
counters the robcls, nnd Glmndnlca, the 
ginntess, thrusts ntthe traitor, but misses 
him Then the “pigmy giant-killer" 
runs him through the bodv The black 
cart comes up to drag him off, but the 
dead mnn tells the carter he need not 
trouble hirrwelf, ns he intends “ to bear 
himself off," nnd so lie does — 7c nn 
Thumb, bv bidding the novelist (17 >0), 
altered by Kane 0 Hara, author of Midas 
(1778) 

Groat'settor (Miss Clara), mace of 
the old Indy Glowrowrum, and one of the 
guests at Burgh Wcstra. 

Miss Maddic Groatscttar, niece of the 
old lady Glowrowrum, nnd one of the 
guests nt Burgh Wcstra —Sir W Scott, 
The Pirate (time, William III ) 

GrofFar'ms, king of Aquitama, who 
resisted Brute the nn tin cal great-grand- 
son of iFnens, who lauded there on Ins 
way to Britain — M Dray ton, PolyolUon, 
i (1G12) 

Gronovius, father and son, critics 
nnd humanists (father, 1G11-1G71 , son, 
1645-17 1G) 

I hare more Mtlsfactlon In beholding you tluvn I 
^OffU bjiYe In conversing with GraT|ua *jnd Gropoylm. 
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X bAd rather ftor-ess your npprpVrt nn tt* 9 *! lJuU ** ,VlC 
»Jcr h^Uer —Mr*. Cowtey 117 oi thrJ>»i>e*L 3. 

(Scaligor, father (1 1SI-155S). son 
(1340-H>09), cntics and humanists ) 

Groom (Squire), “a downright, 
English, Xev market, stablc-lircd gen- 
tlcmnn-jocl e\, who, iming ruined lus 
finances b} dogs, grooms, cocks, nnd 
horses thinks to retrieve Ins affairs 
In a matrimonial alliance with a Cits 
fortune ” (canto i 1) He is one of the 
c mtors of Charlotte Goodchild , hut, 
supposing the report to be true that sho 
has lost her money, he sacs to her 
guardian 

Ua k j?I »’r Theodore j I :uwayj male my nvt eh 
WwtillnR tf + wxlcit my tiling an carry lUrt*n I 
to tnVe h« luto my liati* *he vat Mt.nJ arvj Iti 
cvW b lit hear het triad U toadied. IfiolwoiH 
no Lie* be, far a i' lUin^ MitrinJony li R lorn* ftwnx 
Had it won t c'i" — L Mafklifi I^cre & Ui ttmkJc, U. 1 
(ir$h 

n Li w In? Lctcm* <rvM P"*** 1 C ^J- One 
tnamlr^ nl icbrarsal l/*n r*d& v>nietli1nr no In the 
jJuy Hej boy!" criM 'larfcjn wlntf that? 
wU&S'H lhatl 0*J m rrp ! nrl Jyw t (Is onlr ft l«t < f 
nir nonvi * IhiU" »aJd MvKHn traTelr I like 
niyn->n**n» Sir Lewet, letter ikm jtur*.’'— J O Keefe. 

Grosvenor [Grorc’ nr] Square, 
London bo called bccniwc it is built 
oa the propert-v of sir Itichard Grosienor, 
who died 1132 

Grotto of Epli'esus Near F pbestis 
was a grotto containing n statue of Diana 
attached to a reed presented b\ Pan If 
a young r Oman, charged with dishonour, 
entered this grotto, and the reed ga\c 
forth mus cal rounds she was dtclnrtd to 
be a pure \irgm , but if it gne fortli 
hideous twis s, ‘he was denounced nnd 
neeer ‘■ecu more Corinna put the grotto 
to the test, at the dc-irc of Glnucon of 
Lesbos, nnd nas neier seen again hi the 
e\c of man — 1 Bulver Jetton, JaUs 
of Miktus, in (bee Cn \sti n , for other 
tests ) 

Grouse’s Day (Sunt), the 12th of 
August 

Titer ire** eollrcjckl w*flj pint an ! da i to do lio 10 ir 
to hi, Groufti day — l/3*\din Aeclrfy ( l*ilys 

I cTcnse-i. 

Groveby (Old), of Gloonv>toc) Hall, 
aged 0 r > He is the uncle of sir Harrs 
Groscb' Brusque, hosts, self-willed, 
but kmd-heailcd 

Sir Harry Grovi’jy, nephew of old 
"Grosebs, engaged to Marin “the maul 
of the Oahu " — J Burgoync, The Maid of 
the Oah 

t 1 

Groves (Jem), landlord of the Valiant 
Soldier, to which w as attached “a good 
drs e! illle-ground ” — C. Dickens, The 
(Jtd Ouno’itij Shop, vox (18-10) 


Grub (Jonathan), a stock-broker, 
weighted with flic three plagues of life — 
a is ife, a handsome mnmngcoblo di ligh- 
ter, nnd £100,000 m the l'uiids, “nny 
one of which is enougli to arise n mnn 
mad , but nil three to be attended to nt 
once is too much " 

Mrs Grub, a lsenltln Cits ssoman, si ho 
has inns ed from tlio east to the fashion- 
nblo ssr't quarter of London, and lus 
abandoned merchants nnd tradespeople 
for the gentrs 

Lowly Grub, called Mdly, tho hand- - 
some daughter of Jonathan She marries 
captain llesil of the Guards — OBr.cn, 
Cross Purposes 

Giub Sheet, near Moorficlds, 1 on- 
don, once famous for literary ImcLs and 
inferior htcrars publications It is rosy 
colled Milton Street Iso compliment to 
our great epic poet 

Td sooner balbuXi write and Grub Street by*. 

Gay 

*** Iho connection between Gn'b 
Street literature and Milton is not np- 
pannt Ilois user, ns Pindar, Hesiod, 
Plutarch, ctc,sscro Boeo'tians, so ho\e 
the marts rologist, nnd Speed tho lus 
tonan, resided in Grub Street. 

GrubTitnoI, a shepherd who sin; « 
with Bumkinct a dirge ou the death o! 
Blourcliudn 

TJiui tnllrd llio locte In meboeljoly rtraln 
Till bonny u nt\fi &frfm tho plain 

Tljfr j^Lcrl Oiebvji. In airon dean ftrrajf 1 
An J to U c nlc hoa,* forest! tho maid j 

In n\» and U wi th y f tr^ot their r\r« 

Ami I ibiuclJnlAtf Jotirejulri, 

Gar raxttrra l v (I 1L 

(\n mutation of Virgil’s Jet, v 
“ Daphnis ”) 

Gru’dar and Bras’sohs Cmrbar 
nnd Grudar both strosc for n EjwUcd 
bull “flint loved on Golbun Heath, " in 
Ulster Lnch claimed it as Ins own, nnd 
nt length fought, when Grndtir fell 
Cmrbar took tho shield of Grudnr to 
Bnssohs, nnd said to her, “Lix it on 
high vitlnn ni\ hall , ’tis the armour of 
nn foe,” but tlic maiden, “distracted, 
flew to the spot, where she found tho 
} outh in his blood,’’ and died 

Fnlr uiwln will on ll.o plain. Blntelp irai Grudar ou 
the lil II — Oa lan /Ink'll | 

Gruoby (John), sonant to lord 
George Gordon An honest fellow, who 
remained fnithful to his master to tho 
hitter end lie twice sn\ed Ilnrr dales 
life, nnd, although hung under lord 
Gordon nnd loung him, ilcfeslcd tho 
crime? into which lus 011210 ' wn? b«- 
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trayed by bad adticc and false ?eal — 
C Dickens, Barnaby Budge (1841) 
Grugeon, one of Fortunio’s seven 
attendants His gift was that he could 
eat any amount of food v, ithout satiety 
When Fortumo first saw him, he Mas 
eating 00,000 loaves for his breakfast — 
Comtcssc D’Aunov, Fairy Tales (“For- 
tnnio,” 1682) 


the Arimas'pmns, a people of Scythia, 
who rifled the mines for tho adornment 
of their hair 

As when a gryphon thro tho wilderness. 

With winged course o er hftf or moo 17 dale 
Fursues tbe ArJnwplan who bj stealth 
Usd from his n ikcful custody purloined 
Tlio guarded gold. 

Milton, Paradise Lett II 043 etc. (1665? 

The Gryphon , si mbolic of the dnme 
and human union of Jesus Christ The 


Grum'baU (The Bcv Dr ), from 
Ovford, a papist conspirator with Red- 
gauntlet — Sir W Scott, Bcdgaunttet 
(time, George III ) 

Grumbo, n giant in the tale of Tom 
Thumb A raven bar mg picked ,up lorn 
Thumb, dropped lum on the flat roof of 
the giant’s castle When old Grumbo 
vent there to sniff the air, Tom crept 
up Ins sleeve , the giant, feeling tickled, 
shook Ins sleeve, nnd 'lom fell into the 
sea below Hero he Mas swallowed by 
a fish, and the fish, being caught, was 
sold for king Arthur’s table It tins 
thus that Tom got introduced to the 
great king, by whom he was knighted 

Grumio, one of the servants of 
Pctruchio — Shakespeare, Taming of the 
Shrew (1594) 

Grundy (Mrs ) Dame Ashfield, a 
farmer's ttife^is jealous of a neighbour- 
ing farmer named Grundy She tells 
her husband that Farmer Grundy got fit e 
shillings a quarter more for his wheat 
than they did , that the sun seemed to 
shine on purpose for Farmer Grundy , 
that Dame Grundy's butter was the 
crack butter of the market She then 
goes into her day -dreams, nnd says, “ If 
our Nelly were to marry a great baronet, 
I wonder what Mrs Grundj would say?" 
Her husband makes answer 

Why dan’t thee letten Mm. Grundy alone! I do 
TCrily think trhea thee gocst to t other world the vurst 
qucstloD thee II ax 111 be if Mrs Grundy a there? — 
Tlu Morion Speed the Plough L 1 (1"£>3) 

Gryll, one of those changed by 
Acrasan into a hog He abused sir 
Gujon for disencbnnting lum, there- 
upon the palmer said to the knight, 
“ Let Grj 11 be Gryll, and hat o his 
hoggish mind ” — Spenser, Faery Queen, 
u 12 (1590) 

Only a target light upon bis nrm 
He careless bore, on which old Gryll was drawn 

Transformed Into a bog. 

1 hln. Fletcher The Purple Island til. (1633) 

Gryphon, a fabulous monster, having 
the upper part like a ‘vulture or eagle, 
and the loa er part like a lion Gryphons 
were the supposed guardians of gold- 
mines, nnd wero m perpetual strife with 


fore part of the gryphon is an eagle, nnd 
the hinder part a lion Thus Dante saw 
in purgntorj the car of the Church draw n 
by a gryphon — Dantfi, Purgatory , ui\ 
(1308) 

Gnadia'na, tbe ’squire of Dnrm- 
dnrte, changed into a river of tbe Bame 
name He was so gnet ed at lent mg bis 
master that be plunged instantaneously 
under ground, and when obliged to ap- 
pear “ where he might be seen, he glided 
in sullen state to Portugal ” — Cert antes, 
Don Quixote, II 11 6 (1615) 

Gualber'to (St ), heir of Valdespe'sa, 
nnd brought up tilth the feudal notion 
that he tins to be the ntenger of blood 
Anselmo was the murderer lie tins to he 
m wait for, and he was to make it the 
duty of his life to have blood for blood 
One dnj, ns be tins It mg in ambush for 
Anselmo, the vesper hell rang, and Gual- 
berto (3 syl ) fell m pray er, but somehow 
could not pray The thought struck him 
that if Christ died to forgne sin, it 
could not be right in man to hold it bey ond 
forgiveness At this moment Anselmo 
came up, was attacked, nnd cried for 
mercy Gualberto cast away his dagger, 
ran to the neighbouring convent, thanked 
God he had been saved from blood- 
guiltiness, and became a hermit noted 
for his holiness of life — Soutkei , St 
Gualberto 

Guards of the Pole, the tu o stars 
j8 and y of the Great Bear, and not tho 
star Arctoph'y lax, liliick, Steevens sats, 
“literally signifies the guard of the 
Bear,” i e Bootes (not the Polar Guards) 
Shakespeare refers to these two “guards" 
m Othello, act n sc 1, tthere he says tbe 
surge seems to “quench the guards of the 
et cr-fixfed pole ” Hood say s they are so 
called “from the Spanish word guaidarc, 
which is ‘to behold,’ because "they are 
diligently to be looked unto m regard of 
the singular use which tbei bate in 
navigation ” — Use of the Celestial Globe 
(1590) 

llow to knowe tho houro of the night by the [Fotar] 
Girds by Knowing on wtot point of the compass they 
•hall be at midnight emy fifteenth day throughout the 
whole year — Norman* Bafeqard of Sailers (1^37) 
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Gtia'nru (Phi Up), the ’sqmre of sir 
Hugo de Lacj. — Sir IV ocott, 2 he 
Bcirot bed (time, Henry II ) 

Gixan'nos (Admiral), one of Char- 
lemagne's paladms, taken captive at 
Kcccesvalles He fell to the lot of 
Marlo'tes, a Moslem, who offered him 
his daughter in marriage if he ■would 
become a disciple of the Arabian pro- 
phet. Guannos refused, and was kept 
in a dungeon for seven years, when he 
was liberated, that he might take part 
in a joust The admiral then stabbed 
the Moor to his heart, and, vaulting on 
his grey horse Treb'ozond, escaped to 
France 

Gu'drrm, a lady mamed to Signrd 
by the magical arts of her mother , and 
on the death of Sigurd to Atli ( Attila ), 
whom she hated for his fierce cruelty , 
and murdered She then cast herself 
into the sea, and the waves bore her to 
the castle of king Jonakun, who became 
her third husband — JOdda of Samtmd 
Sigfusson (1130} 

Gu'drun, a model of heroic fortitude 
and pious resignation She was the 
daughter of king Hettel (Attila), and 
the betrothed of Hervig king of Heli- 
oland, bnt was earned off by Harmuth 
mg of Norway, who killed Hettel / s 
she refused to marry Harmuth, he put 
her to all sorts of menial work One 
day, Herwig appeared with an army, and 
hai jng gained a decisive victory, married 
Gudrun, and at her intercession pardoned 
Harmuth the cause of ha great misery — 
A North-Saxm Poem (thirteenth cen- 
tury) 

GucL'yiH (Old John), butler to lad} 
Bellenden — Sir IV Scott, Old ATorta r ity 
(time, Charles II ) 

Guelpli'o (3 si/l ), son of Actins IV 
marquis d’Este and of Ctmigunda (a 
German) Gnelpho was the uncle of 
Emaldo, and next in command to God- 
frey. He led an army of 5000 men from 
Carynthia, in Germany, to the siege of 
Jerusalem, but most of them were cut 
off b} the Persians Guelpho was noted 
for lus broad saoulders and ample chest 
— Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered, in (1575) 

GuerL'dolen (3 syl ), a fairy whose 
mother was a human being King Arthur 
fell in love with her, and she became the 
mother of Gyneth When Arthur de- 
serted the frail fair one, she offered him 
ft parting cup , hut as he took it in Ins 


hand, a drop of the liquor fell on lus 
horse and burnt it so severely that it 
“leapt twenty feet high,” ran mad, and 
died Arthur dashed the cup on the 
ground, whereupon it set tiro to the grass 
and consumed the fair} palace As for 
Gucndolen, she was never Eeen after- 
wards — Sir W Scott, The Bridal oj 
Tnermam, 1 2 (“Lyulph’s Tale,” 1813) 

Guendolce'na, wife of Locnn 
(eldest son of Brnte, whom he suc- 
ceeded), and daughter of Con'nens (3 
syl) Being duorced, she retired to 
Cornwall, and collected an nrmi, which 
marched against Locnn, who “ was 
killed by the shot of an arrow ” Gucn- 
dolocna now assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and her first act was to throw 
Estnldis (her nval) and her daughter 
Sabre into the Severn, which was called 
Sabn'na or Sabrcn from that da} — 
Geoffrev, British History, n 4, 5 (1142) 

Guenever or Guinever, a corrupt 
form of Gvanhuma'ra (4 syl ), daughter 
of king Leodegrance of the land of 
Camel} ard ^She was the most beautiful 
of women, was the wife of king Arthur, 
but entertained a cnminal attachment to 
sir Launcelot du Lac Respecting tne 
latter part of the queen’s histora, tne 
greatest diversity occurs Thus, Geoffrey 
says 

Kins Irtlur’ was on his way to Horne when news 
was brought him that hU nephew Mod red to who e care 
lie had entrusted Britain had Ht He crown upon 
hb own head and that the queen Guanbumam fed 
wickedly married him. When king Arthjx returned 
and rut Mod red and his arm/ to flight the queen 
fled from kork to the CUjrcf tenons [A cirpcrt in kouth 
H alct\ where «be rewired to lead a chaste life among the 
nans of Julias tho martyr — DritUh Uittory xL 1 (1142} 

Another version is, that Arthur, being 
informed of the adulterous conduct of 
Launcelot, went with an nrmv to Ben- 
wick (Brittany), to punish him That 
Mbrdred (his son b\ his own sister), left 
as regent, usurped the crown, proclaimed 
that Arthur was dead, and tried to marr} 
Guenever the queen , hut she shut herself 
up m the Tower of London, resolved to 
die rather than many the usurper 
When she heard of the death of Arthur, 
she “stole awa} ” to Almesbuiy, “and 
there she let make herself a nun, and 
wore white cloaths and black ” And there 
li\ ed she “ in fasting, pra} ers, and alms- 
deeds, that all marvelled at her virtuous 
life ” — Sir T Malory, History of Prince 
Arthur, in 101-170 (1470) 

%* For Tennyson’s account, see Gcn- 

XTIEFF 

Guene'vra (3 syl ), wife of Nee- 
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tnln'nus the dwarf, at the cell of the 
hermit of Engnddi — Sir W Scott, lhe 
Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Guer'in or Gueri'no, bob of Millon 
king of Alba'nn On the day of his 
birth his father was dethroned, but the 
child was rescued by a Greek slave, who 
brought it up and sumamed it Mcsclitno 
or “The Wretched” When grown to 
man’s estate, Guerin fell in love with 
the princess ElwCno, sister of the Greek 
emperor, who held his court at Constan- 
tinople — An Italian Homance 

Gtiesclin’s Dust a Talisman 
Gnesclin, or rather Du Guesclm, constable 
of France, laid siege to Chateauneuf-de- 
Ilandan, m Auvergne After several 
assaults, the town promised to surrender 
if not rebel ed within fifteen days Du 
Guesclin died m this interval, but the 
governor of the town came and laid the 
key s of the city on the dead man s bodv , 
say ing he resigned the place to the hero s 
ashes (1380) 

France demands his bones [AapoUom\ 

To outj bn ward in the battle 0 ran 
To form like Guesclin s dust, her talisman 

Bjron, Age of Bron-g lr (1S21) 

Gunner, Odin’s spear, which never 
failed to lut It was made by the dwarf 
Fitn — The Eddas 

Gulden us, eldvr son of Cvm'be- 
hne (3 syl ) king of Britain, and brother 
of Arvir'ngus They w ere kidnapped m 
infnncv bv Belanus, out of revenge for 
being unjustlv banished, and were brought 
up bv lnm m a cave When grown to 
manhood, Belanus introduced them to 
Hie king, nnd told their story , where- 
upon Cvmbelme received them ns his 
Eons, nnd Gmdenus succeeded him on the 
throne — Shakespeare, Cymbelme (1005) 

Geoffrey calls Cvmbelme “Kvmbc- 
hnus son of Tcnunntms,” savs that he 
was brought up by Augustus Cicsir, and 
adds “In his dnvs was horn our Lord 
Jesus Chnst ” Kvmbehnc reigned ten 
vears, when he was succeeded by Guide- 
nus The historian say s that Ky mbelrae 
jKud the tribute to the Romans, and that 
it was Guidenus who refused to do so, 
“for which reason Claudios the emperor 
marched against bun. and he was killed 
bv Ilnmo ” — British History iv 11,12,13 
(1142) ’ ’ 

Guido “the Savage,” son of Amon 
and Constantin He was the younger 
brother of Rmnldo Being wrecked on 
the coast of the iVflFazoijs, he w as com- 


pelled to fight their ten male champions, 
and, having slam them all, to mam ten 
of the Amazons Erom this thraldom 
Guido made hiB escape, and joined the 
nrmv of Charlemagne — Ariosto, Orlando 
Funoso (1516) 

Guido [FpANCEScnivr], a reduced 
nobleman, who tned to repair his fortune 
by marrying Pompilin, theputative child 
of Pietro and Tiolante. When tho mar- 
riage was consummated, and the money 
secure, Guido lll-trcnted the putative 
parents, and Yiolante, m revenge, de- 
clared that Pompilin was not their child 
at all, but the offspring of a Roman 
wanton Having made this declaration, 
she next applied to the law-conrts for 
the recovery of the money 'When 
Guido heard this tale, he was furious, 
and so ill-treated his child-wife that she 
ran away , under the protection of a y oung 
canon Guido pursued the fugitives, 
ov ertook them, and had them arrested ,' 
whereupon the canon was suspended for 
three years, and Pompilin sent to a con- 
vent Here her health gave way, and 
as the birth of a child w as expected, she 
was permitted to leave the convent and 
bv e with her putntn c parents Gnldo, 
having gained admission, murdered nil 
three, nnd was himself executed for the 
crime — R Browning, The limy and the 
Booh 

Guil'denstem, one of nnmlct’s 
companions, employed by the king and 
queen to divert him, if possible, from Ins 
strange nnd u award ways — Shake 
spenre, Hamlet (1596) 

Posencrantz and Gulldenstem nre farounbTa samples 
of the thorough paced time serving court hmve 
ticketed nod to be hired for an/ hard or dirty work.— 
Cowden Clarke. 

GuiUofciere (4 syl ), the scum of 
Lvons La Gmlloticre is the low quarter, 
where the bouches inutdes find refuge 

Guillotine (3 si/l ) So named from 
Joseph Jgnnce Gmllotin, a French pliv- 
sician, who proposed its adoption, to 
prevent unnecessary pain Dr Gmllotin 
did not invent the guillotine, hut he im- 
proved the Italian machine (1791) In 
1792 Antoine Louis introduced further 
improvements, and hence the instrument 
is sometimes called Lomsctte or Louison 
The original Italian machine was called 
mannaja , it was a clumsy affair, first 
employ ed to decapitate Beatrice Cenci in 
Rome, a d 1600 

It mas the popular theme for Jests. It mas [cnll it La 
rntre GuWotineX. th$ rliflrpfemnte " the bust cure for 
heidacbe.” it * Utf-iUlblj- prevented the hair from turn 
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ing grey " It Imparted n peculiar delicacy to tho com 
pleilon." It was thB national razor which shaved 
dose Those who kls$od the guillotine looked through 
the little window rind sneezed Into tho sack." It was the 
sign of the regeneration or tho human mcc. It 
superseded the cross." Models were worn [rw cma 
m i (sl-C JDickens, A Talc of Tiro Cities lil 4 (1839) 

Guinart ( lioque ), whose true name 
w as PedroHocba Guinnrdn, clncf of a band 
of robbers who lev led black mail m the 
mountainous districts of Catalonia He 
is introduced by Cervantes m Ins tale of 
Don Quixote - 

Guinea (Adccntui cs of a), a no\ el by 
Charles Johnstone (17G1) A guinea, as 
it passes into different bands, is the his- 
torian of the follies and vices of its 
master for the time being , and thus a 
senes of scenes and personages arc made 
to pass before the reader, somewhat in 
the same manner ns m The Devil upon 
Tico Stic! s and in The Chinese Talcs 

Guinea-hen, a file de joic, a word 
of contempt and indignity for a vv Oman 

Ero I would drown myself for the loro of n 
guinea hen 1 would change my humanity with n baboon. 
--Shakespeare Othello net L, sc. 3 (1G11) 

Guinea-pig -(A), a gentleman of 
suflicient name to form a bait, who 
nllows himself to be put on a directors’ 
list for the guinea and lunch which the 
board provides — City Slang 

Guin'evere (3 syl) So Tennyson 
spells tbc name of Arthur’b queen m his 
Idylls He tells us of the baison be- 
tween her and “sir Lancelot,” and sav a 
that Modrtd, having discovered this 
familiarity, “brought hia creatures to 
the basement of the tower for testimony ” 
Sir Lancelot flung tho fellow to the 
ground, and instantly took to horse , 
while Guinevere fled to the nunnery at 
Almesbury Here the king took leave 
of her , and when the abbess died, the 
queen was appointed her successor, and 
remained head of the establishment for 
three y ears, when she also died 

%* It will be seen that Tennyson 
departs from the British History by 
Geoffrey, and the History of Brmce 
Arthur as edited by sir T Malory (See 
GuENEVER) 

Guiomax, mother of the vain- 
glorious Duar'te — Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, The Custom of the Country (1G47) 

Guiscardo, the ’squire, outpreviously 
the page, of Tnncrcd king of Salerno 
Sigismunda, the king’s daughter, loved 
bun, and clandestinely married him When 
1 ancred discovered it, ho ordered theyoung 


man to be waylaid and strangled He 
then wont to Ins daughters cnamber, 
and reproved her for loving a base-born 
“slave” Sigismunda boldly defended 
her choice, but next day recoiv cd a hum an 
heart in a golden casket It needed no 
prophet to tell her what had happened, 
and she drank a draught of poison Her 
father entered just m time to hear her 
dying request that she and Guiscardo 
might be buned m tho same tomb The 
roy nl father 

Too Into repented or his cruel deed 
One common sepulchre for both decreed 
Intombed the wretched pair In royal state 
And on their monument Inscribed their fate 
Dr) den Sigismunda and Guiscardo {from Boccacdo) 

Guise ( Henri dc Lorraine , due de) 
commenced the Massacre of Bartholomew 
bv the nssassmntion of admiral Coligny 

t Co Icen’ ye~\ Being forbidden Jo enter 
’nns, by order of Hcnn III , he dis- 
obey ed the injunction, and \ as mur- 
dered (1550-1588) 

Henri de Guise 1ms furnished the 
subject of several tragedies In English 
we have Guise or the Massacre of 1 -an cc, 
by John Webster (1G20) , The Du!x of 
Guise, by Dry den and Lee lnCFrcnch 
we have” Etats dc Blois (the Death of 
Guise), by' Francois Baynouard (1814) 

GuisTa (2 syl ), sister of Pelay'o, m 
lovt with Numac'nn a renegade “ Sho 
inherited her mother's leprous taint ’’ 
Brought back to her brothers house by 
Adosinda, she returned to tho Moor, 
“cursing the meddling spirit that in- 
terfered with her most Bhnmeless love " 
— Southey, Rodcnch, Last of the Goths 
(1814) 

Gui'zor (2 syl ), groom of the Saracen 
Pollente His “scalp was bare, betray- 
ing bis state of bondage ” His office was 
to keep the bridge on PolJentu’s territory, 
and to allow no one to pass w ithout pay- 
ing “the passngc-penny ” This bndgo 
was full of trap-doors, through which 
trav ellers were apt to fall into the river 
below When Guizor demanded toll of 
sir Artegal, the knight gave him a 
“ stunning blow , sav ing, ‘ Lo 1 there’s my 
hire , ’ ” and tho v lllam dropped down 
dead — bpenser, Faery Queen, v 2 
(1596) 

*** Upton conjectures that “Guizor” 
is intended for the due de Guise, and his 
master “Pollente” for Charles IX of 
France, notorious both for the St Bar- 
tholomew Massacre 

Gulbey'az, the sultana Having 
seen Juan amongst Lambro’s captives, 
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“passing on Ins nay to sale,” she caused 
him to be purchased*, and introduced into 
the harem in female attire On discover- 
ing that he preferred Diidii t one of the 
attendant beauties, to herself, she com- 
manded both to be stitched up m a sack, 
mid east into the Bosphorus Thoj con- 
tnv ed, bower cr, to make their escape — 
Bj ron, Don Juan, vi (1824) 

Gul'chenraz, sumamed “ Gnndog- 
di ” (“morning”), daughter of Mnlek- 
al-salcni king of, Georgia, to whom 
hum-Iloam the mandarin relates his 
numerous and extraordinary transforma- 
tions or rather inetempsr choses — T S 
Guculette, Chinese Tales (172d) 

Gul'clienrouz, son of Ah Hassan 
(brother of the emir' Fakreddin) , the 
“most delicate and lovelj jontli m the 
whole world” Ho could “write with 

f irtcision, pamt on vellum, smg to the 
ute, vv rite poctrj , and dance to perfec- 
tion , but could neither hurl the lance 
ror curb the steed ” Gulclicnrouz vv as 
betrothed to his cousin Nouron'iliar, who 
loved “even Ins faults,” but they never 
marricu, for Nouromhar became the vv lfo 
of the caliph Vathck — W Bcchford, 
Vathek (1784) 

Gu'listan (“ the rose garden"), a 
collection of tales and apophthegms in 

g rose and verso ly Saadi, a native of 
hiraz It has been translated into 
English bj Glndvv m 
f>cn begisirs, In soliciting alms, will ghe utterance to 
some appropriate passage from the Qulist in — J J 
Gmnd>iJie. 

Gulliver (Temuel), first a surgeon, 
then a sci-captaiu of several shins He 
gets wrecl cd on the const of Lilhput, a 
country of pj gmies Subsequentlv he is 
thrown among tho people of Brobdmgnng, 
giants of tremendous size In Ins next 
voj age he is driven to Lnpu'ta, an empire 
of quack pretenders to science and knavish 
projectors And in his fourth vojnge he 
visits the Houj hnhnms [ Whm' inns], 
where horses n ere tho dominant powers 
— -Dean Swift, Tiavelstn Several Demote 
Nations by Lemuel Gulliver (1726) 

Gulna'io (8 syi ), daughter of 
Faras'chS (3 syi ) whose husband was 
king of an under-sea empire A usuroer 
drov e the king her father from his throne, 
and Gulnare sought safety in the Island 
of tne Moon Here she was captured, 
made a slav e, sold to the king of Persia, 
and Ixcamc his favourite, but preserved 
a most obstinate and speechless silence 
for twelve months Then the king made 


her his w ife, and she told him her historv 
In duo time a son was bom, whom thev 
called Beder (“ the full moon ”) 

GulnarC =avs that the under-seafolk are 
nev cr wetted bj tho vv ater, that thej can 
sec as well ns we can, that they speak 
the language “ of Solomon’s seal,” and 
can transport themselv cs instantaneously 
from place to place — Arabian Nights 
(“Beder and GiauharS”), 

Gulnaie (2 syi ), queen of the harem, 
and the most beautiful of all the slav cs of 
Sejdf&cd] She was rescued hj Conrad 
the corsair from the flames of the palace , 
and, when Conrad was imprisoned, she 
went to Ins dungeon, confessed her love, 
and proposed that lie should murder the 
sultan and flee As Conrad refused to 
assassinate Scj d, she herself did it, and 
then fled with Conrad to the “Pirate’s 
Isle ” The rest of the tale is continued 
in Lara, m which Gulnare assumes the 
name of Knlcd, and appears ns a page 
— Bv ron, The Coi san (1814) 

Gulvi'gar (“ urcighcr of gold ”), the 
Plutus of Scandinavian mv thologj lie 
introduced among men the lov c of gnin 

Guna'midge (Mrs ), the widow of 
Dan’cl Pcggotty’s partner She kept 
bonse for JDan’el, who was a bachelor 
Old Mrs Gummidge had a craze that she 
was neglected and uncared for, a waif in 
tho wide world, of no use to any one 
She was alwnv s talking of herself ns the 
“lone lorn crc’turY’ When about to 
sail for Australia, one of the saviors 
asked her to mnrrj him, when “she ups 
with a pail of water and flings it at his 
head C Dickens, David Coppcrficld 
(1849) 

Gundof'oiUB, an Indian king for 
whom the apostle Thomas built a palace 
of sethjm wood, the roof of which was 
ebony He made the gates of the horn 
of the “ horned snake,” that no one with 
poison might he able to pass through 

Gungmr, Odin’s spear — Scandi- 
navian mythology 

Gunpowder The composition of 
gunpowder is expresslj mentioned by 
Roger (Bacon in his treatise De Nulhtatc 
Magus, published 1216 

earth and air wero sadly shaken 
By thy humane dlscoroiy friar Bacon ^ 

Bjron Don Juan rill 33(15"]) 

Glin tiler, King of Burgundy and 
brother of Knetnhild (2 syi) He re- 
solved to w cd Brunhild, the martial queen 
of Issland, and won her by the aid of 
Siegfried , bnt the bride bchav ed so 
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obstreperously that the bridegroom had 
again to applv to his fnend for assistance 
Siegfried contrived to get possession of 
her ring and girdle, after which she 
i became a submissive w ife Giinther, 
vntli base ingratitude, was privy to the 
murder of his friend, and was himself 
slain in the dungeon of Etzel bv his 
sister Knemhild — The A ibelungcn Lied 
* i * In historv, Giinther is called 
“Gilntacher," and Ttzel “Attila ” 
Gup'py (Mr ), clerk m the office of 
Kenge and Carboy A v eah, common- 
place yonth, who has the conceit to 
propose to Esther Snmmorson. the ward 
in Chancer. — C Dickens, Blcah House 
(1853) 

Gurgus'fcus, according to Dravton, 
son of Belinus' Ihis is a mistake, as 
Gurgustus, or rather Gurgustius, was son 
of Pi\ alio, and the son of Belinus was 
Gurgiunt Brabtruc The names given bv 
Geotfrev, in his British History , ran thus 
Loir (Bear), Cunedaglns grandson, Rivallo 
his son, Gurgustius his son, Sisillms his 
sou, Jago nephew of Gurgustius, Ivmmnrc 
son of Sisilhus, then Gorbogud Here the 
line is broken, and the new dynastv 
begins with Molmutius of Comv all, 
then his son Belmus, who was succeeded 
by his son Gurgiunt Brabtruc, whose son 
and successor was Guitlielin, called bv 
Drayton 11 Gu vntclme " — Geoffrey, British 
IhAory, u , in (1142) " 

in grraUiess next mcceeJi Minus' worthy eon 
Cunnutu^ who toon left wbnt his great father won 
To Guyntelwe his lidr 

SL Drayton Polyo'lAon rliL (1G1£) 

Gtimey (Gilbert), the hero and title 
of a novel by Theodore Hook This 
novel is a spiced autobiography of the 
author himself (1835) 

Gurney (Thomas), shorthand writer, 
and author of a work on the subject, 
called Bradvjgraphy (1705-1770) 

If yoj would like to tre the who e f roccodinss 
Hie be?t Is that Inthortband tacn by Gurney 
Vi ho toiladrld on purpose nu.de n journey 

Byron, Don Juan L l£> (1519) 

Glirth, the suine-herd and thrall 
of Cedric of Kotlicru ood — Sir W Scott, 
Ivanhoe (time, Richard I ) 

Gurton (Gammer), the heroine of an 
old English comedy 'flic plot turns 
upon the loss of a needle by Gammer 
Gurton, and its subsequent discovery 
'ticking in the breeches of her man 
Ilodge — Mr J S Master of Arts (1551) 

Guse Gibbie, a half-witted lad in 
the service of lady Bellcnden —Sir W 
Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles II ) 


Gusli in grton (Angelina), the noin do 
plume of lady Duifenn 

Gustavus HI. used to say there were 
two things he held in equal abhorrence — 
the German language and tobacco 

GustaVus Vasa (149G-15G0), hav- 
ing made his escapo from Denmark, 
where he had been treacherously earned 
captive, worked as a common labourer 
for a time m the copper-mines of Dale- 
carlia [Ba' le Pari' yaj , but the tyranny 
of Cbnstian II of Denmark induced the 
Dalecarhans to rev olt, and Gustavus was 
chosen their leader The rebels made 
tbemselv es masters of Stockholm , Chns- 
tian abdicated, and Sweden henceforth 
became an independent kingdom — H. 
Brooke, Gustavus Vasa (1730) 

Gus'ter, the Snagsbvs’ mud-of-all- 
work A poor, ov erw orked drudgd, 
subject to fits — C Dickens, Blcah House 
(1853) 

Gusto Pieareseo ("the love of 
roguery ”) In romances of this class the 
Spaniards especially excel, ns don Diego 
dc Mondo'za’s Lazanllo da Tonnes (1553) , 
Mateo Aleman’s Guzman (TAljaiache 
(1599), Quevedo’s Gran Tacano , etc 

Guthrie (John), one of the archers 
of the Scottish guard in the emplov of 
Louis XI — Sir W Scott, Quentin l)ur- 
icard (time, Edward IV ) 

Gutter Lane, London, a corrup- 
tion of Guthurun Lane , so called from n 
Mr Guthurun or Guthrum, who “pos- 
sessed the chief property therein ” — Stow, 
Survey of London (1598) 

Gutter Lynst (The), Robert 
Williams Buchanan , so called from his 
poems on the lov cs of costermongers and 
their wenches (1841- ) 

Guy (TTiomas), the miser and philan- 
thropist He amassed an immense fortune 
in 1720 by speculations m South Sea 
stock, and gave £238,292 to found and 
endow Guy's Hospital (1G44-172J) - 

Guy earl of Warwick, an English 
knight. He proposed marriage to Phelis 
or Phillis, who refused to listen to his 
suit till he bad distinguished himself by 
knightly deeds He first rescued Blanch 
daughter of the emperor of Germany , 
then fought against the Saracens, and 
slew tbo doughty Coldran, Elraage king 
of Tyre, and the Soldan himself Then, 
returning to England, he was accepted by 
j Phelis and married her Inforfy dayshe 
j returned to the Holy Land, when bo 
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redeemed earl Jonas out of prison, slew 
tlio giant Am cmnt, and performed many 
other noble exploits Again he returned 
to I ngland, just m time to cnconntcr the 
Danish giant Colcbrond (2 si// ) or Col- 
bnnd, -which combat is minuteh de- 
scribed b) Drnvton, in his Polyotlnon, an 
At Windsor he slew a boar “of passing 
might " On Dunsmorc Death lie slew 
the dun cow of Dunsmorc, a wild and 
cruel monster In Northumberland he 
slew' a winged dragon, “black ns anj 
cole,’ with the paws of a lion, and a hide 
which no sword could pierce ( Poh/olbion , 
am ) After this he turned hermit, and 
went dnilj to crate bread of his wife 
Phohs, who knew him not On his death- 
bed he sent her a ring, and she closed his 
dvmg ct es (890-968) 

GuyJFawlcGS, the conspirator, went 
under the name of John Johnstone, and 
pretended to be the sen ant of Mr l’erc) 
(1577-1 GOG) 

Guy Mannormg, the second of 
Scott’s historical novels, published in 
1815, just seven months after Waccrlo/ 
i he interest of the talc is well sustained , 
but tlio lovo scenes, fcmnlc characters, 
and Guj Mnnnermg himself arc quite 
worthless Not so the character of 
Dnndj Dinmont, the shrewd and witta 
counsellor Pie) dell, the desperate sea- 
beaten villninv of Hnttcrnick, the uncouth 
deletion of that gentlest of all pedants 
poor Domino Sampson, and the savage 
crazed superstition of the gipsj -dweller 
m Demclcugh (time, George II ) 

Gup Atanncrlng was the work of six weeks nl>oat 
Click tan* time nnd marks of haste arc risible both In the 
plot end In Its development— Chambers* E~iylah Litcra 
It re U 6%. 

Guyn'telino or Guitli'elin, ac- 
cording to GcoITtcj, son of Gurgumt 
Brabtmc (British Ihstory , in 11, 12, 13), 
but, according to Dm) ton, son of Gur- 
gt stus nn carl) British king (See 
Gwhgustus) nis queen was Martin, 
wno codified what are called the Martian 
Daw's, translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
king Alfred (See Mabti in L vvv s ) 

Curguxtus left tv hot Ida great father tron 

X- O - L « — ’ *- 


Guyon (Sir), the personification of 
“temperance’’ The victor) of tem- 
jnrancc over intemperance is the subject 
of bk li of the Faery Queen Sir Guyon 
first lights on Amnvin (intemperance of 
gnef) l a woman who kills herself out 
of gnef for her husband , and he takes 
her infant hoy and commits it to the 


enro of Medi'na He next meets Brng- 
gndoccio (intemperance of the tongue), who 
is stripped hare of ever) thing lie then 
encounters I tiror (intemperance of angci ), 
and dclncrs Phaon from Ins hands In- 
temperance of desire is discomfited in 
the persons of Pir'oclCs and Cjm'oclfs, 
then intemperance of pleasure , or unnton- 
ncss, in the person of Plucdnn After his 
victor) over wnntonneES, he sees Mam- 
mon (intemporAncc of t corldly iccallh and 
honour ) , but lie rejects all his offers, and 
Mninmon is foiled Ills Inst and great 
achievement is the destruction of the 
“Bower of Bliss," and the binding m 
chains of adamant the enchantress 
Acmsia (or intemperance gcneralh) 
This enchantress was fearless against 
rorce f but U isdom and Temperance 
prevailed ngainBt her — Spenser, iaZrtj 
Queen, n 12 (1590) 

Guyot ( lkrttand ), one of the archers 
in the Scottish guard attached to Louis 
XI — Sir W Scott, Quentin Duiicaid 
(time, lxlw ard 1Y ) 

Guzman d’Alfara’cho (1 si/l ), 
hero of a Spanish romance of rogucri 
lie begins b) being n dtipe, but soon 
becomes a knave in the character of 
stable-bo), beggar, swindler, pander, 
student, merchant, nnd bo on — Mateo 
Alcmnn (1599) 

*** Probabl) The Life of Guzman 
Alfarachc suggested to Lcrage The Lijc 
of Git Btas It is certain that Lesage 
borrowed from it the incident of the para- 
site who obtained n capital supper out of 
the g’-eenhorn l>) terming him the eighth 
wonder 

Gwenlud'wy, a mermaid Tho 
white fonnn waves are called her sheep, 
and the ninth w a\c her ram 
Take shelter when joti gee Gwenhldwy driving her flock 
ashore — Jl elth J roverb. 

— 


/ 

1 

Tennyson The Holy Grail 

Gwent, Monmouthshire 

hot a brook of Morgnny [Glamo^ffamhirt] nor Gw nt, 
M* Drayton, Polyolblon lr 

Gwmetli'ia (4 syt ), North Wales 

NTifch thro Gwlnethln bo go famous everywhere 
Drayton Polyolbion lx. (1612) 

Gwynedd or Gvwm-tii, North 
Wales Rhodn Mawr, m 873, moved 
(o Aber'frow tne scat of government, pre- 
vjouslv fixed nt Djganwr 

Among the hills of Gwyneth and Its wilds 
And mountain glens. 

Southey Madoc l 12 (ISQ5). 
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G Wynne (Air 7), one of the favourites 
of Charles II She was an actress, bnt 
m her palmy days was noted for her 
many works of benevolence and kindness 
of heart. The lastwords of king Charles 
were, “Don’t let poorXelly starve 1 ” — Sir 
W Scott, Pcccril of the Peah (fame, 
Charles II ) 

Gyas and Cloan'thus, favo com- 
panions of /Ene'as, generally mentioned 
together as “forfas Gyas forfasque Cloan- 
thus ” The phrase has become prover- 
bial for two very similar characters — 
Yirgil, JHncid 

Tbs itross Gyas^fird Its “rirrrr." C : 2 r{hu™zirs 1^53 
£rrUc sashed by the poet than the rtranj PernnJ and 
the Jtrortr 0iba!datCHS3 vers by outward appearance. — 
ErTT SaX 

Gyges (2 syl ), one of the Titans 
He had fifty heads and a hundred hands 

Gyges, a king’ of Lydia, of wnom Apollo 
said he deemed the poor Arcadian Agflaos 
more happv than the king Gyges, who 
was proverbial for his wealth 

Gyges (2 syl ), who dethroned Can- 
danlCs (3 syl ) king of Lydia, and married 
Hvssin the young widow Herodoto3 
says that Candanlts showed Gyges the 
queen in her bath, and the qnecn, in- 
dignant at this impropriety, induced 
Gyge3 to kill the king and many her 
(bk i 8) He reigned e c 716-678 

Gy yes’s Ring rendered the wearer in- 
visible. Plato savs that Gyges found the 
ring in the flanks of a brazen horse, and 
•n as enabled by this talisman to enter the 
kings chamber nnseen, and murder him 

"Why did jxn (hl.it that yen tad Circs' riar. 

Or li» herb if cm unt) t l_at giro inrijfblh’Y T 
Eeam , r:t^i(inatche“ Fair M aid of the Inn, L 1(1(X7) 

Gynec'ium, the apartment m which 
the Anglo-Sason women hved — Fos- 
broke, Antiquities, 11 570 (1824) 

Gyneth, natural daughter of Guen- 
dulen and king Arthur The king 
promised to give her in marriage to 
the bravest hmglit in a tournament in 
which the warder wa3 given to her to 
drop when she pleased The haughty 
beauty saw twenty knights fall, among 
whom was Yanoc, son of Merlin Im- 
mediately Yanoe fell, Merlin rose, put 
an end to the yousts, and caused Gyneth 
to fall into a trance, from which she was 
never to wake till her hand was claimed 
m marriage by some knight as brave a 3 
those who had fallen in the tournament. 
After the lapse of 500 rears, De Yanx 
undertook to break the spell, and had to 
overcome four temptations, viz , fear, 


avarice pleasure, and ambition Having 
succeeded in these encounters, Gvneth 
awoke and became his bnde — Sir W 
Scott, Bridal of Tnermam (1813) 

Gyp, the college servant of Blushing- 
ton, who stole his tea and sugar, candles, 
and eo on After Blushington came into 
his fortune, he made Gyp his chief 
domestic and pnvate secretary — W T. 
Moncneff, The Bashful Man 

Gyptian (Saint), a vagrant 

r frcai* [ p^rcha nr/] sen — Gyp tun j pCpryn-Vj* 
D T d earie m* a month (ret, wracks mere) 

To bribe the botrres [to reject thefo^d provided^ 

E ca-fs** they had do be ier cheere in it ere 
G. GiiccipDe The FnzLcx of Warre, 100 (died 1Z57). 


H. 

H. B , the initials adopted by Mr 
Dovle, father of Pichard Doyle, m his 
Peform Caricatures (1830) 

H. IT ( hard up), an H U. member 
of society 

Hackbum ( Simon of), a friend of 
Hobbie Elliott, farmerct the Hcngh-foot. 
— Sir IV Scott, The Blach Dwarf (fame, 
Anne) 

Haekum (Captain), a thick-headed 
bully of Alsafaa, once a sergeant in 
Flanders He deserted his colours, fled 
to England, took refuge m Alsatn, and 
assumed the title of captain — Shadwell, 
Squire of Alsatia (1688) 

Had I a Heart for Falsehood 
Framed ’ — Shendan, The Duenna 
(1778) 

Hadad, one of the six Wise Men of 
the East led bv the guiding star to Jesus 
He left his beloved consort, fairest of the 
daughters of Bethu'nm At his decease 
she shed no tear, yet was her love ex- 
ceeding that of mortals — Klopstock, The 
Messiah, v (1771) 

Had'away ( Jach ), a former neigh- 
bour of Hanty Ewart the smuggler- 
captain — Sir W Scott, P.edgaimtlct 
(fame, George III ) 

Ha'des (2 syl.), the god of the un- 
seen world , also applied to the graie, or 
the abode of departed spirits 

*** In the Apostles' Creed, the phrase 

2 E 
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** descended into Hell ” is equivalent to 
11 descended into hades ” 

Hadgi {Abdallah cl), the soldnn s 
cm oj — Sir W Scott, The Talisman 
(time, Richard I ) 

Hadoway (A/Vs ), I oval's Inndladv 
rit Lamport — Sir W Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, Gcorgo 111 ) 

Hadramaut, a prouncc containing 
the pit where the souls of infidels dwell 
after death Hie word means “Cham- 
bers of death "■ — Al Koran 

Hai’niony, a most potent counter- 
charm, more po-n erf ul e\cn than mo'lj 
(q t> ) So called from Iliemonia, i c 
Thessaly, the land of magic 

n tma.ll unsightly root 

But of divine effect 

Tho leaf to darkish nnd had ruckles on It 


and tho ttlltmus scurrantm of Great 
Britain Be died at the close of the 
eighteenth centurv 

Hagan, son of a mortal and n sca- 
gobhn, the Achilles of German romance 
lie stabbed Siegfried while drinking, from 
a brook, and laid the bod) at the door of 
Knemhild, that she might suppose lie had 
been killed b) assassins llngan, liming 
killed Siegfned, then seized the "ffibe- 
lung hoard,” and bnned it in tho Rhine, 
intending to appropriate it Knemhild, 
after her marriage with Etzcl king of tho 
linns, invited him to the court of her 
husband, and cut off his head lie is 
described ns “noil grown, stronglj built, 
uitli long sinewy legs, deep broad cbtst, 
linir slight]) gre), of terrible usage, and 
of lordl) gait” (stanza 1789) — The 
Nibclungcn Lied (1210), 


not fn this 
the (full strain 

Treads on it Unilf with his clouted M\oo» 

1 

1 i ft me 

And tnde me keep ft, w of eorrrcl-n nso 
Gainst ftlf enchantments mildew hLut, or damp 
Or ghastly furies apparition. 

MU ton Cornua (1CS4) 


Hcemos, in Latin IJamus, a chain 
of mountains forming the northern boun- 
dary of '1 brace Ycr) celebrated b) 
poets ns “the cool Htcmus ” 

And Hrerous hill* With snows eternal crowned 

Tope Iliad U 49 (1715) 


Ha'garenes (3 syl ), tho descendants 
of Ilagnr The Arabs and the Spanish 
Moors arc so called 

Often he [5/ Janrs) hath been seen conquering and 
destroying toe llogirenca.— Cenrintes, lion Vutxotc It 
tr 0(1015) 

HagenbacH ( Sir Archibald con), 
gov ernor of Li Ferrite — Sir IV Scott, 
Anne of Ocicrstcin (time, Edvard IV ) 

Hague (1 syl) Tins word means 
“meadow,” and is called in the Dutch, 
S’ Gravenhagen (“ the count’s haguc or 
meadow ”) 


Hafed, a gheber or fire-worshipper, m 
lose with Hmda the emirs daughter 
lie was the leader of ft hand snom to 
free their country or die m the attempt 
His rendezvous was hetra)cd, hut when 
the Moslem came to arrest him, he threw 
himsolf into the sacred fire and was 
burnt to death — T Moore, Lalla llookh 
(“ The Fire-Worshippers,” 1817) 

Haf'edol, the protector of travellers, 
one of the four gods of the Adites 
(2 syl ) 

Hafiz, the nom do plume of Mr Stott 
in the Morning Tress Bjron calls him, 
“grovelling Stott,” and adds, “What 
would be file sentiment of the Persian 
Anacreon if he could behold his 
name assumed b) one Stott of Dromore, 
the most impudent nnd execrable of 
literary ponchers ?” — English Sards and 
Scotch* Mcmcicers (1809) 

Hafod. As big a fool as Jack Hafod 
Jack Hafod was a retainer of Mr 
Bartlett of Casllcmorton, Worcestershire, 


Haiatal'uefous (6 syl ), daughter 
nnd onl) child of Ar'mnnos king of tiro 
“IbIc of Ebony" She and Badoura 
were the two wives of prince Camnml'- 
zaman, and gave birth at the same time 
to two princes Badoura called her son 
Amgmd (“ the most glorious ”), and 
Haintalnefous called hcr’s Assad (“tho 
most hnpp) ”) — Arabian Eights (“ Cama- 
ralznmnn and Bndonrn ’’) 

Haidee', “the beauty of tho Cy- 
claaes,” was the daughter of Lntnbro 
o Greek pirate, living m one of the 
Cvclades Her mother was a Moorish 
maiden of Fez; who died when Hnidca 
was a mere child Being brought up in 
utter loneliness, she was wholl) Nature’s 
child One da>, don Juan was cast on 
the shore, the only one saved from a 
shipwrecked crew, tossed about for many 
da)s m the long-boat Haidee lighted 
on the lad, and, having nursed, him in a 
cave, fell m love with him A report 
being heard that Lambroov ns dead, don 
Juan gave a banquet, hut in the midst of 
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recovered from his fever — Sir W Scott, 
The Talisman (fame, Richard I ) 

Halero (Claud), the old hard of 
Matrons Trod the udaller of Zetland — 
Sir W Scott, The Pirate (time, W illiam 

III) 

*,* a ndaller is one who holds his 
land by allodial tenure 

Halcyon a Weathercock. It is 
snd that if the kingfisher or halcyon is 
hung, it will show nhich way the wind 
blows by a eenng about. 

How row stands the wind? 

J nto what corn er peers my halcyon e blU * 
Marlowe Jcv: of Malta 

Or as » h a! cron with her tern l ns brest. 

Demonstrates wind from wind and east from west 
Stover Life and Death of Thom. 7) aUey Card. (25°9) 

Halden or Halfdene (2 syl ), a 
Danish king, who with Basng or Bagsecg, 
another Scandinavian king, made (in 871) 
a descent upon Wessex, and m that one 
3 ear nine pitched battles were fought 
w ith the islanders The first was Engle- 
field, in Berkshire, in which the Danes 
were beaten , the second was Reading, in 
which the Danes were victorious, the 
third was the famous battle of zEscesdun 
or Ashdnne, in which the Dines were 
defeated with great Joss, and king Bag- 
secg was slam In 909, Halfdene was 
slun in the battle of Wodnesfield (Staf- 
fordshire) 

reading re regained 

■" here Dasrig ye outbrared and Halden sword to sword. 

Drayton, Pol yd him. xiL (16 13) 

Hal'dimund (Sir Eves), a friend of 
lord Dalgimo —Sir W Scott, Fortunes 
of Kigcl (time, James I ) 

Hales (John), called “Tho Evcr- 
Memorible” (1584-1656) 

The works of John Hales were pub- 
lished after his death, in IG59, under the 
title of The Golden Remains of the Eccr- 
Mcmorable Mr John Sales of Eton 
College (three vols ) 

Halkit (Afr ), a young lawyer in the 
introduction of sir W Scot ts Heart of 
Midlothian (ISIS) 

Hall (Sir Christopher), an officer m 
the army of Montrose —Sir W Scott, 
legend of Montrose (time, Charles I ) 

Hallam’s Greek. Henry Hnllam 
reviewed, in The Edinburgh, Pa3ne 
Knights book entitled An Analytical 
Inquiry mio the Principles of Taste, and 
lashed most unmercifully some Greek 
verses therein It was not discovered 
that the lines were Pindar's till it was 


too late to cancel the critique — Crabb 
Robinson, Diaiy, l 277 

Classic HaHam, ranch renowned for Greet 

Bjtou, fin fish Bardt and Scotch fieri oxers (lF'O) 

Haller (Mrs) At the age cf lfi 
Adelaide [Sirs Haller] married the count 
Waldbonrg, from whom she eloped The 
count then led a roving life, and was 
known as “ the stranger ” The countess, 
repenting of her folly, assumed (for three 
years) the name of Mrs Haller, and took 
service under the countess of Wmtersen, 
whose nlfcction she won by her amiability 
and sweetness of temper Baron Stein- 
fort fell in love with her, but, hearing 
her tale, interested himself in brmging 
about a reconciliation between Sirs Haller 
and “ the stranger,” who happened, at the 
fame, to be living in the same neighbour- 
hood The}- met and bade adieu, but 
when their children were brought forth 
ther relented, and rushed into each 
other s arms — Benj Thompson, The 

Stranger (1797) Adaptedfrom Kotzebue 
In Mra. Haller "the powers of Miss O’Neill, aided by her 
beauty shone forth In the highest perfection and when 
she api»eared In that character with John Kemble as 
The Stranger " a spectacle was exhibited such as no one 
erer saw before, or will erer ee again. — Sir A. Alison. 

Holliday (Tom), a private m the 
ro}-al army —Sir IV Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II ) 

Hamarti'a, Sin personified, offspring 
of the red dragon and Eve “A foul, de- 
formed” monster, “more foul, deformed, 
the sun vet never Eaw ” “ A woman 

seemed she in the upper part,” but “ the 
rest was m serpent form,” though out of 
sight Fnllv described in canto xn of 
The Purple Island (1C33), by Phineas 
Fletcher (Greek, hamartia, “sin ”) 

Harriet, son of Mnndune and Zamli 
(a Chinese mandarin) When the infant 
pnnee Znphimn, called “the orphan of 
China,” was committed to the care of 
Zamti, Hamet was sent to Corea, and 
placed under the charge of Mont , but 
when grown to manhood, he led a hand of 
insurgents against Ti'murkan' the Tartar, 
who had usurped the throne cff Chinn 
He was seized and condemned to death, 
under the conviction that ho was 
Zaphmm the prince Etan (who wn3 
the real Zaplnmn) now came forward to 
acknowledge his rank, and Timurhnn, 
unable to ascertain which was the true 
pnnee, ordered them both to execution 
At this juncture a party of insurgents 
arrived, Hamet and Zvphimn were set at 
liberty, TimurLan was slam, and Zaphimn 
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vrn= raised to the throne of his forefathers 
— Murphv, The Orphan of China 

JTamct, one of the black slaves of sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert preceptor of tlio 
Knights Templar* —Sir W Scott, han- 
hoe (time, Richard I ) 

Hornet ( The (hd) or The Cm n vwft 
BcxFscLt/r, the hrpotlictical Moorish 
chronicler w ho is fabled bj Con antes to 
bare written the adventures of “don 
Quixote " 

O Mure * Hol iest rift roy ri*»r QoIH I 

Our LtJ: compete Lfce Harriet «, sloll be fire, 

EjTon EuglUh Sard* and See l rrfaern (1809) 
Tbe fhrtwJ CU Unmet addrw^ns hlm«elf to Ms jxtn 
rip. And non- my lender qnlli, whether sinfully cut 
or o licrri-^e from this n i. tu pended by a wire, 
tltalt thoa reac^f illy lit e to distant timer, onlc-s the IntuI 
of «crac rn-li hbtorim dt urb thy repo«j bjr tiling thee 
dawn and pro auks thee " — Cervantes, Don Q u Ixote 
(In* diaju lGIvl 

Hamilton (Lodi/ Emily), sister of 
lord Evancbile— • Sir \V Scott, Old Mor- 
tality (time, Charles II ) 

Hamaltrude (3 syl ), n poor French- 
woman, the first of Charlemagne's nine 
wi\ es She bore him sev oral children 

Ik- ntcfc wuj t!r;ed *rlfh a delicate rw Her 
Ltvks Hrtre U?anJ about ber tetnj Its with rjld and \*ir\ le 
biwhu llerdrca was looped up with rulydvys Her 
coronet on \ ber purpkfMlx^ rare hcrau air of ruqeuilnj 
ntajesty — L Eplce c>oyumi,«fue IIL 

Hamlet, pnnee of Denmark, a man 
of mind but not of action , nephew of 
Claudius the Tcignmg ling, who had 
married the widowed queen Hamlet 
loved Ophelia, daughter of Folo'mus the 
lord chamberlain , hut feeling it to be 
his dntv to revenge his fathers murder, 
he abandoned the idea of marriage, and 
treated Ophelia so strangclv, that she 
went nsad, and, gathering flowers from 
a brook, fell into the water and was 
drowned While wasting his cncrgj in 
speculation, Hamlet accepted a challenge 
from LaertCs of a fnendly contest w ith 
foils , but LaertCs used a poisoned rapier, 
with which he stabbed the veiling pnnee 
A scufilc ensued, in which the combatants 
changed weapons, and LaertCs bung 
stabbed, both died — Shakespeare, Ilamkt 
(153G). 

“The whole plaj," says Schlegel, “is 
intended to show that calculating con- 
sideration which exhausts . the power 
of action ” Goethe is of the same opinion, 
and eajs that "Hamlet is a noble nature, 
without the strength of nerv e which forms 
a hero He sinks beneath a burden which 
he cannot bear, and cannot [inah up hts 
mind to] cast aside ” 

*** hi® Lest actors of “Ilnmlet" hav e 
kea Thomas Betterton (1035-1710), 


Robert Wilks (1G70-1732), Garrick 
(1710-1770), John Henderson (1717- 
178a), J P Kemble (1757-1823), nnd W 
II Ucttj (1702-1874) Next to those C. 
Kemble (1775-1854), C M Young (l< i7- 
IS5G), Edmund Kean (1787-1833), llcnrj 
Irving (1810- ), etc 

%* In the History of Ilamblct, Unmlcta 
father is called “Horvendille ” 


Hammer (Tic), Judas Asnmoweu*, 
sumomed J/acca'xnt-s, “the hammer ” 
(nc 1GG-11G). 

Charles Martel (G80-711) 

On pretend quon lut donna k rurnem do Martel 
mrroqu i! avail tenixi centime arec tin imtteau b i 
harm Ini qul *cui la comljM# tTAbdiriinc* arTknt 
enrahl la France.— I,oulHct. 


Hammer and Scourge of Eng- 
land, sir A\ llham Wallace (1270-130o) 

Hammer of Heretics 

1 Pii m i ii’Amv, president of the 
council winch condemned John Huss 
(ISjO-1425) 

2 St Avgustim, “the pillar of 
tmtli and hammer of heresies" (307- 
110) — Unhcw ell 

1 Jonx Lam p So called from the 
title of one of his works, Malleus ILtttn.- 
orum (1170-1511) 

Hammer of Scotland, Edward I 
HisFon ltiscnbcdon his tomb “Ldwardus 
Longus Seotoruin Malleus luc est" (12o% 
1272-1307) 


Hammcrlcin (Clout), tltc *mifli, one 
of the insurgcnLs nt I ltgc — Sir W Scott, 
Quentin Durieard (time, 1 dwnrd 1Y ) 


Hamond, captain of the guard of 
Rotlo (“ the bloouv brother" of Otto, and 
duke of Rormamlv ) He stabs the dul c, 
and Rollo stabs tlie captain , so that ilicj 
kill each other — Ikanmontnnd I Jcfchtr, 
2 he Bloody Brother (IGoQ) 


Hampden (John) was bom in 
London, but after Ins marriage Itv ul ns a 
countrv squire lie was imprisoned in " 
tbc gate-house for refusing to pav a tav 
called slup-monc} , imposed without the 
authontj of parliament The case was 
tried in the Exchequer Chamber, m 1G37, 
nnd given against him lie threw him- 
self heart nnd soul mlo the business 
of Die Long Parliament, and commanded 
a troop in Die parhnmcntarv nrmv In 
1G13 he fell in an encounter with prince 
Rupert, but he has ever been honoured 
ns a patriot, nnd the defender of the rights 
of the people (13'>i-lGJ3) 


i'™'l unairfcn no more nhen mUirln; Frcwlom calU. 
Encounter l Me and triatnj U as ho ta!lit 


Otn pkp, rtf atura of t 
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Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast. 
The little tyrant of his fields vritlutood. 

Gray 

Hamzu-ben-iUimud, ■who, on the 
death of hakeem B’nmr-ellnh (called the 
incarnate deity and last prophet), was 
the most zealous propagator of the new 
faith, out of which the semi-Moham- 
medan sect called Druses subsequently 
arose 

N B — They were not called “Drnses ” 
till the eleventh century, when one of their 
“ apostles,” called Durzi, led them from 
Egypt to Syria, and the sect was called 
by his name 

Handel’s Monument, m West- 
minster Abbey, is by Roubiliac It vv as 
the last work executed by this sculptor 

Han (Sons of ), the Chinese , so called 
from Han, the village in which Lieou- 
pang was chief. Lieou-pang conquered 
all who opposed him, seized the supreme 
power, assumed the name of Kao-hoang- 
tee, and the dynasty, which lasted 422 
years, was “the fifth imperial dynasty, 
or that of Han ” It gave tiiirtj emperors, 
and the seat of government was Yn 
With this dvnasty the modern histoiy of 
China begins (n c 202 to A D 220) 

Handsome Englishman (The) 
The Ercnch used to call John Churchill, 
duke of Marlborough, Le Bel Anglais 
(1G50-1722) 

Handsome Swordsman (The) 
Joachim Murat was popularly called Le 
Beau Sabreur (1707-1815) 

Handy (Sir Abel), a great contriver 
of inventions which would not work, and 
of retrograde improvements Thus “his 
infallible axletree” gave way when it 
was used, and the carnage was “ smashed 
to pieces ” His substitute for gunpow der 
exploded, endangered his life, and set 
fire to the castle. His “extinguishing 

owder” might have reduced the flames, 

ut it was not mixed, nor were his patent 
fire-engines in workable order He said 
to Farmer Ashfield 

I tor© obtained patent* for tweeiers, tooth picks, and 
Under bores and have now on hand two inventions, 
* one for converting taw-dust Into deal boards, and the 
other for cleaning rooms by steam -engines."— Act L 1. 

Lady Nelly Bandy (his wife), formerly 
a servant m the house of Farmer Asbfield 
She was full of affectations, overhearing, 
and dogmatical Lady bcllj tried to 
“forget the dunghill whence she grew, 
and thought herself the Lord knows who ” 
Her extravagance was so great that sir 
Abel said his "best coal-pit would not 


find her m white muslin, nor his India 
bonds in shawls and otto of roses ” It 
turned out that her first husband Gerald, 
who had been absent twenty jears, re- 
appeared and claimed her Sir Abel will- 
mglj resigned his claim, and gave Gerald 
£5000 to take her off his hands 

Robert Handy (alwaj s called Bob), son 
of sir Abel by his first wife He fancied 
he could do ever} thing better than any 
one else He taught the post-boy to drive, 
but broke the horse’s knees He taught 
Farmer Ashfield how to box, but got 
knocked down by him at the first blow 
He told Dame Ashfield he had learnt 
lace-making at Mechlin, and that she did 
not make it in the right way , but he 
spoilt her cushion m shoving her how to 
do it He told lad} Handy (his father’s 
bride) she did not know how to use the 
fan, and show ed her , he told her she did 
not know how to curtsej, and showed 
her Being pestered by this popmjny 
beyond endurance, she implored her hus- 
band to protect her from further insults 
Though light-hearted. Bob was “warm, 
steadj , and sincere ” He married Susan, 
the daughter of Fanner Ashfield — '1 h 
Morton, Speed the Plough (1798) . 

Hanging Judge (The), sir Francis 
Page (1716-1741) 

The earl of Norburj, who was chief 
justice of the Common Pleas m Ireland 
from 1820 to 1827, was also stigmatized 
with the same unenviable title 

Hannah, housekeeperto Mr Fairford 
the lawj er — Sir W Scott, Bedgauntlct 
(time, George HI ) 

Hanover Rat The Jacobites used 
to affirm that the rat was brought over by 
the Hanovenans when they succeeded to 
the crown 

Cane me Uie British vermin the rat, — 

I know not whether he came In the Hanover shtp 
Tennyson Maud It r 6. 

Hans, a simple-minded boj of five 
and twenty, in love with Esther, bu* too 
shy to ask her in marnnge He is a 
“ Modus ” m a lower social grade , and 
Esther is a “cousin Helen,” who laughs 
at him, loves him, and teaches him how 
to make love to her and win her — S 
Knowles, The Maid of Mancndorpt 
(1838) 

Hans, the pious ferryman on the hanks 
of the Rhine — Sir W Scott, Anne of 
Gewrstem (time, Edward IT ) 

Hans (Adrian), a Dutch merchant, 
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killed at Boston — SirM Scott, Decent of 
the Peal' (time, Charles II ) 

Hans of Iceland, a no\cl by 
Victor Hugo (182-5) Hans is a stern, 
savage, Northern monster, ghastly and 
fascinating 

Hans vonHippacli [PappaP ], 1 e - 
Jack of Rippach Rippach is a Milage 
near Leipsic This llans a on Rippach 
is a “Mom Nong-tong-pas," that is, a 
person asked for, who does not exist 
The “joke” is to ring a house tip at 
sonic unseasonable hour, and ask for 
Ilerr Hans y on Rippach or Mons Nong- 
tongpas 

Hanson (Fed), a soldier in the 
castle of Garde Dolourcuse —Sir \V 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, Heniy II ) 

Hanswut St, the 11 Jack Pudding "of 
old German comedy , hut almost anni- 
hilated by Gottschcd,in the middle of the 
eighteenth Centura He was clumsy, 
huge in person, an immense gourmand, 
and fond of vulgar practical jokes 

*** The French “Jean l’otage," the 
Italian “ Macaroni,” and the Dutch 
“ Pickel Hemnge,” were similar charac- 
ters 

Hapraoueho (2 sy 1 ), k “fh- 
catcher," tlie giant vrlio first hit upon 
the plan of smoking pork and neats' 
tongues — Rabelais, Pantajriu.1, » 1 

Happer or Hob, the miller v»ho 
supplies St Mnrj 's Com cut 

My sie Mapper , the miller’s daughter 
Afterwards, in disguise, she acts as the 
page of sir Piercie Slmfton, whom she 
mames — Sir 'U T Scott, Ttic Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Happuck, a magician, brother of 
Uhn the enchantress lie was the instiga- 
tor of rebellion, and intended to kill the 
sultan Misnar at a review, but Misnar 
had given orders to a body of archers to 
shoot the man who avis left standing 
aalicn the rest of the soldiers fell pros- 
trate in adoration Misnar aacnt to the 
review, and commanded the army to give 
* thanks to Allah for their victorv, when 
all fell prostrate except Happuck, aaho 
aa-as- thus detected, and instantly de- 
spatched — SirC. Morell [James Ridley I, 
l ^ of the Genu (“The Enchanters 
Tale,” vi , 1751) 

Httc tre jtreranrtl ttsiln t Win and 
“a™ AlaMcL anfl De*n 

t? r ,.^. c i onlrinmcc of fl IW Tkf pt 1-Ta 
tp- ii'fij 1 


iftprue*, o'Jt- 

Afll rttfH tro 
« of iho GcnH, 


Happy VaUoy (The), m Uic king- 
dom of Amhnra It avns here the rojal 
princes and princesses of Abjssinn lived 
It sis surrounded by high mountains, 
and avns accessible only by one snot 
under a cnac Tins spot aans concealed 
bj woods and closed ba iron gates — Dr. 
Johnson, Itassclas (1759) 

Har'tiphn, a descendant of Anah the 
giant of Gath He aaent to mock Sam- 
son m prison, but durst not venturo 
a ltlnn his reach —Milton, Samson 
Agonistes (1G92) 

HarTaotliol (Master Fabian) tho 
’squire of sir A} mcr do Valence — bir W 
Scott, CastU Dangerous (time, Hcnrj I ) 

Hard Times, a novel by C Did on3 
(1851), dramatized in 18G7 under the title 
of Under the Earth or The Sons of 1 oil 
Boundcrba, a street arab, raised-himself 
to banker’ and cotton prince V hen 55 
a ears of age, lie proposed marriage to 
I ouisa, daughter of thrums Grtdgrind, 
Esq , J P , and aa as ncccntcd One night, 
the bank aans robbed of £150. nnd Iloun- 
derba bdicacd Stephen Blncl pool to bo 
the thief, because he had dismissed him, 
being obnoxious to the mill bands ; but 
the culprit avns tom Gradgnud, the 
bankcrV brothcr-in-lnaa, aaho )a\ p*nht 
for a aalule, nnd then escaped out of U c 
enuntra In the dmmnt red vcr-ion the 
bank aaas not robbed at all, but Tom 
merela remoaed the mono) to another 
draaaer for safe custoda. 

Hardcastlc (Spare), n jovial, prosy, 
but hospitable countrj gentleman of the 
old school He loves to {Ml lus long- 
nvmded stones about prince I ugcnc 
and the duke of Marlborough He savs, 
“I loao everything that’s old — old 
fnends, old times, old manners, old 
books, old wane ” (act i 1), nnd lie might 
haac added, “old stone’ " 

Mrs. llardcasllc , a ven “genteel” 
lad} indeed Sir Ilardcnstlo is her 
second husband, and Ton} Lumpkin her 
son by her former husband She is 
fond of “genteel” society, nnd the In't 
fashions Mrs Hardcastlc says, “There s 
nothing m the world I love to talk of 
so much as London and the fashions, 
though I was never there myself” (act 
n 1) Her mistaking her husband for a 
lngbivaynmn, and imploring him on her 
knees to take their watches, moncj, all 
the) have got, but to Fpnrc their lues 
“ Here, good gentleman, whet your rage 
upon me, take my money, mv life, but 
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spare my child 1 ” u infinitely comic 
(net iv 1) 

Tlie prfn«33. like Mrs. ITarfeutle, was Jolted to a Jelly 
—Lord Yi P Icrinox, Celebritlu L L 

Miss JJardcastle, the pretty, bnglit- 
eyed, lively daughter of squire Hard- 
castle She is in love with young 
Marlow, and “stoops" to a pardonable 
deceit “ to conquer ” his bashfulness and 
■win him — Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773) 

Har'die (Mr ), a young lawyer, m 
the introduction of sir W Scott’s Heart 
of Midlothian (1818) 

Hardouin (2 syl ) Jean Hardomn, 
the jesuit, was librarian to Louis XIV 
He doubted tho truth of all received 
history , denied that the JEndid was the 
work of Virgil, or the Odes of Horace 
the production of that poet , placed no 
credence in medals and coins , regarded 
all councils before that of Trent as 
chimerical , and looked on all Jansemsts 
as infidels (164G-1729) 

Hardy (Mr ), father of Lehtin A 
worthy little fellow enough, but with the 
unfortunate gift of “foreseeing” every- 
thing (act v 4) 

Lctitia Haidy, his daughter, the fianede 
of Dor'icourt A girl of great spirit and 
ingenuity , beautiful and clever Don- 
court dislikes her without knowing her, 
simply because he has been betrothed to 
her by his parents , but she w ins him by 
stratagem She first assumes the airs 
and manners of a raw country hoyden, 
and disgusts the fastidious man of 
fashion She then appears at a masque- 
rade, and wins him by hermanv attrac- 
tions The marriage is performed at 
midnight, and, till the ceremony is over, 
Doncourt has no suspicion that tho fair 
masquerader is his nflianced JIiss Hard} 
— Mrs Cowley, The Belle's Stratagem 
(1780) 

Hare'dale (Geoffrey), brother of 
Reuben the uncle of Emma Haredale 
He was a papist, and incurred the malig- 
nant hatred of Gasliford (lord George 
Gordon’s secretary) by exposing him in 
■Westminster nail Geoffrey Haredale 
killca sir John Chester in ‘a duel, but 
made good lira escape, nnd ended his dajs 
in a monastery 

IltiAcn Haredale (2 u/l ), brother of 
Geoffrey, and father of Emma Haredale 
He wn= murdered 

rmma Haredale , daughter of Reuben, 
end niece of Geoffrey with whom Ehe 


lived at “The Warren ’’ Edward Chester 
entertained a tendre for Emma Haredale. 
— C Dickens, Bamdby Budge (1841) 

Harefoot (Harold) So Harold I 
was called, because be was swift of foot 
as a hare (1035-1040) 

Hargrave, a man of fashion The 
hero and title of a novel by Mrs Trol- 
lope (1843) 

Harley, “ the man of feeling ” A 
man of the finest sensibilities nnd un- 
bounded benevolence, but bashful as a 
maiden — Mackenzie, The Man of Feeling 
(1771) 

The principal object of Mackenzie b to reach 
and sustain a tone of moral pathos by representing the 
effect of Incidents upon the human mind, 
especially tho-e which are Just, honourable and Intel 
LgenL— Sir IV ScotL 

Harlot (The Infamous Northern), 
Elizabeth Petrowna empress of Russia 
(1709-1761) 

Harlowe (Clarissa), a young lady, 
who, to avoid a marriage to which her 
heart cannot consent, but to which she 
is urged by her parents, casts herself on 
the protection of n lover, who most 
scandalously abuses the confidence re- 
posed in him He afterwards proposes 
marriage , but she rejects his proposal, 
and retires to a solitarj dwelling, where 
she pines to death with gnef and shame 
— S Richardson, Tnc History of Clarissa 
Harlowe (1749) 

The dignity of Clarissa under her disgrace re- 
minds us of the dying of the undent poet, that a good 
man struggling with the tide of adversity and surmounting 
U» is a si*ht upon which the immortal gods might look 
down with pleasure —Sir W Ecott. 

The moral derail on of this heroine tho saintly purity 
which the preserves amidst scenes of the deepest de- 
pravity and the most seductive gaiety and the never 
tilling sweetness and benevolence of her temper render 
ClarLla one of the brightest triumphs of the whole range 
of Imaginative literature. — Chambers, Enallih Literature 
1L 151, 

Harl'-weston Hoimtains, near St 
Neot’s, in Huntingdon There are two, 
one salt sad the other fresh The salt 
fountain is said to cure dimness of sight, 
nnd the sweet fountain to cure the itch 
nnd leprosy Drnvton tells the legend 
of these two fountains at the beginning 
of song xxn of his Folyolbion (1022) 

Harmon (John), alias Joirx Rokf- 
swiTir, Mr Boffin’s secretary He lodged 
with the Wilfers, and ultimately marned 
Bella Wilfer He is described as “a 
dark gentleman, 30 at the utmost, with 
an expressive, one might sa\, a band- 
some face -C Dickeqs, Our Mutual 
Fnend (1SG4), ' 
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* + * For explanation of the mystery , 
see vol I. u 13 

Harmo'ma’s Necklace, an un- 
lucky possession, something winch brings 
evil to its possessor Harmonia was the 
daughter of Liars and Yenus On the 
day of her marriage with king Cadmos, 
she received a necklace made by Yulcan 
for Venus This 'unlucky ornament 
afterwards passed to Sem'elc, then to 
Jocasta, then Enphyfie, but was equalh 
fatal in every case (See Um-ucki) — 
Ovid, Metaph ,iv 5, Statius, TAcbatd, n 

Harmonious Blacksmith. It is 
said that the sound of hammers on an 
anvil suggested to Handel the “ theme ” 
of the musical composition to which he 
has given this name — See Schoelcher, 
Life of Handel, C5 
A similar tale is told of Pythagoras 

Intently considering whether it would be possible to 
devise a certain instrumental aid to the hearing he 
one da/ passed near a stithy and was struck by the 
sound produced as the hammers beat out a piece of 
Iron on an anvil He recognized in these sounds the 
diapason, the diapente and th n dlatessaron harmony 
Going then Into the stithy he discovered that the dif 
ference cf-round nro'e from the different iizes of the 
hammers, and not from the difference or force employed 
In giving the strokes nor yet from any difference in the 
shape of the hammers. From this hint he constructed 
his mudcaJ scale.— I/unbbchus, life of ryOuiyora* rxvl 

The same tale is also told of Tubal- 
cam 

luball hndde greete ijkyngo to here the hamers sowne 
and he fonde propordons and acorde of melodje by 
wey^ht of the homers and so he a ed them moebe in tlie 
noordeof mclodje but ho was not fyndcr of the lnatru 
in elites of musyke.— lllgden PolycTonycon. 

(It would he more to the point, per- 
haps, if the tale had been told of Jubal, 
“ the fynder of certain Instrumentes of 
rnusyke ”) 

Harmony {Mr), a general peace- 
maker When he found persons at 
\ annnee, he went to them separately , 
and told them how highly the other 
spoke and thought of him or her If 
it were man and wife, he would tell the 
wife how highly her husband esteemed 
her, and would apply the “oiled feather” 
in a similar way to the husband “We 
all hai e our faults," he would say, “and 
So-and-so knows it, and grieves at his 
infirmity of temper , but though he con- 
tends v ith y on, he praised you to me this 
morning in the highest terms ” By this 
means he succeeded in smoothing many 
a ruffled mind — Inchbald, Ever f One has 
//is lauli (1794), 

Harness Prize, a pnzo competed 
Cor triennialty, on some Shakespearian 
subject. The prize consists ot three 
yegps’ ^cumulated interest pf £500. it 


was founded by the Rev LIr Harness, and 
accepted by the University of Cambridge 
The first pnzo was awarded m 1874 

Harold “the Dauntless,” son of 
Wittkmd the Dane “He was rocked 
on a buckler, and fed from a blade ” 
Harold married Emr, a Danish maid, 
■who had united on him as a page — Sir 
W Scott, Harold the Dauntless (1817) 

Harold (Chide), ft man of good birth, 
lofty bearing, and peerless intellect, who 
has exhausted by dissipation the plea- 
sures of youth, and traacls Sir Walter 
Scott calls him “ lord Byron in a fancy 
dress " In canto 1 the childe visits _ 
Portugal and Spam (1809) , m canto n , 
Turkey in Europe (1810) , m canto m , 
Belgium and Switzerland (1810) , in canto 
i\ ,Yemcc, Rome, and Florence (1817) 
%* Lord Bvron was only 21 when he 
began Chide Harold, and 28 when ho 
finished it 

Hat oun-al-Hasclnd, caliph, of 
the Abbassido race, contemporary’ -with 
Charlemagne, and, like him, a patron of 
literature and the arts The court of thiB 
caliph was most splendid, and under him 
the caliphate attained its greatest degree 
of prosperity (7G5-S09) 

*#* Many of the tales in the Arabian 
Nights are placed m the caliphate of 
Ilaroun-nl-Raschid, os the histones of 
“Am'mC,” “ Sindbad the Sailor,” “Aboul- 
hasson and Shcmselmhnr,” “ Nourcddm," 
“ Codadad and his Brothers,” “ Sleeper 
Awakened,” and “ Cogin Hassnn " In 
the third of these the caliph is a jirm- 
cipal actor 

Har'pagon, the miser, father of 
Cldantc (2 syl ) and Elise (2 sgl ) Both 
Harpagon and his son desire to marry 
Llananc (3 syl ) , but the father hav mg 
lost a casket of money, is asked which 
he prefers — his casket or Mnnanc, and 
as the miser prefers the money, Cldantc 
names the lady Harpagon imagines 
that e\cry one is going to rob him, nnd 
when he loses his casket, seizes his own 
arm in the frenzy of passion He pro- 
poses to gne his daughter in marriage 
to ah old man named Anselme, because 
no “dot” will be required, and -when 
Valero (who is Elise’s lover) urges reason 
after reason against the unnatural alli- 
ance, the miser makes but one reph, 
“saus dot” “Ah,” says Valfere, “ll 
est vrai, ccla forme la boucho h tout, 
sans dot ” Harpagon, at another lime, 
solicits Jacques (1 syl ) to tell him what 
folks say of him , tvfcea Jacques 
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replies he cannot do so, ns it v. ould make 
hnn angry, the miser answers, “Point 
de tout, *nu contraire, c’cst mo faire 
plniser ” But when told that be is called 
a miser and a skinflint, he towers with 
rage, and beats Jacques in his uncon- 
trolled passion 



(1607). 

- Harpax, centnnon of the “ Immortal 
Gunrd —Sir W Scott, Count llobci t of 
Pans (time, Rufus) 

Hai'pe (2 syl ), the cutlass with 
which Mercury killed Argus, and with 
which Perseus (2 syl ) subsequently cut 
off the head of Medusa 

Harpier, a familiar spirit of medueval 
demonology 

Harrier cries, Tis time, tlstlmcl" 

Snakes pear e J/acfrctA, act lv sc. 1 (160G) 

Harpoe'rates (4 syl), the god of 
silence Cupid bribed him with a rose 
not to divulge the amours of Venus 
TIarpocrates is generally represented mth 
his second finger on his mouth 

He also symbolized the sun at the end 
of winter, and is represented with a 
cornucopia in one hand and a lotus m 
the other The lotus is dedicated to the 
sun, because it opens at sunrise and 
closes at sunset 

I assured my mlrtress sbe rrlghf mite herself quite 
ea*j on tint score [Le my moling mention of what tcaj 
told me\ for I iris the Harpocratea of trusty valets. — 
Lcoge Oil Blat iv 2 (1724). 

Harriet, the elder daughter of sir 
David and lady Dunder, of Dunder Hall 
She was in lo\ e with Scruple, whom she 
accidentally met at Calais , but her 
parents arranged that she should many 
lord Snolts, a stumpy, “gummy ” old 
nobleman of five and forty To prevent 
this hateful mamage, Harriet consented 
to elope with Scruple , hut the flight 
w as intercepted by sir David, who, to 
prevent a scandal, consented to the mar- 
riage, and discovered that Scruple, both 
in family and fortune, was a suitable 
son-in-law — G Colman, Ways and Means 
(178S) 

Harriet [Mowbray], the daughter 
of colonel Mowbray, an orphan without 
fortune, without fnends, without a pro- 
tector She names clandestinely Charles 
Eustace — J Poole, Z7ie Scapegoat 

Harriot [Russet], the simple, 
-.plnshcated daughter of Mr Russet 


She loves Mr Oa! ly, and mnmes him, 
but becomes a “jealous wife,” watching 
her husband like a lynx, to find out some 
proof of infidelity, and distorting every 
casual remark ns evidence thereof nor 
aunt, lady Treclove, tries to make her a 
woman of fashion, but without success 
Ultimately, she is cured of her idiosyn- 
crasy — George Colman, The Jealous IVife 
(1701) 

Harris (Mrs ), a purely imaginary 
character, existing only in the brain of 
Mrs Sarah Gamp, and brought forth on 
all occasions to corroborate the opinions 
and trumpet the praises Of Mrs Gamp 
the monthly nurse 

Mrs. IT-inis, I mys to her If I could afford to 

by out all my fellow-crecturi for nothink I woul I gladly 
do it rich U the love I tears em * Again A* hat 1 h 
said Mrs. Gamp you hage creetur ! Hare I know'd Mrs. 
Harm 5>e and thirty year to be told nt but that there 
an t no rich a person lirln ? Ilare I rtood her friend £n 
all her troubles great and small for It to come to rich a 
end as this, with her own sweet pleter hanging up afora 
you all the time to shame your BragUn wordsf Go along 
with you 1 " — C Dickens, J fartln Chiu-letcit ilir (1913) 

Mrs Harris b the Aide. Ecnoiton " of French comedy 
— The Tima 

*,* Mrs Gamp and Mrs Harris have 
Parisian sisters in Mdc Pochet and 
Mde Gibon, by Henn Monnier 

Hams (See Sla.\vken-Blpgius ) 

Harrison (Dr ), the model of 
benevolence, who nevertheless takes in 
execution the goods and person of his 
fnend Booth, because Booth, while plead- 
ing poverty, vvns buying expensive and 
needless jewellery — lidding, Amelia 
(1751) 

HaPrison ( Major-General ), one of the 
parliamentary commissioners — Sir W 
Scott, Woodstock (time, Commonwealth) 

Harrison , the old steward of lady 
Bellenden, of the Tower of Tillietndlem 
— Sir W Scott, Old Mortality (time, 
Charles n ) 

Har'rowby (John), of Stocks Green, 
a homely, kind-hearted, honest Kentish 
farmer, with whom lieutenant "Worth- 
ington and his daughter Emily take 
lodgings Tbongh most desirous of 
showing his lodger kindness, he is con- 
stantly wounding his susceptibilities 
from blunt honesty and want of tact 

Dame Harraicby, wife of Farmer Hnr- 
lowhy 

Stephen Harroicby, son of Farmer 
Harrowby , who has a mama for soldier- 
ing, and calls himself “ a perspiring 
young hero ” 

Mary Harroieby, daughter of Farmer 
Harrow bv — G Colman, The Poor Gen- 
tleman (1802) 
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Harry (Sir), the servant of a baronet, 
who assumed the airs and title of his 
master, and was addressed ns Baronet, 
or “ sir Harry ” He even quotes a bit 
of Latin “ 0 tempora ' 0 Moses ' — 
Rev James Townlcy, Eigh Life Below 
Stairs (1759) 

Barry (Blind), the minstrel, friend of 

Henry Smith —Sir W Scott, Fair Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV ) 

Barry (The Great ) or Eenri Grace a 
Bum, a man-of-war built in the reign of 
Henry VII 

lowered Uie Great Harry crank end till. 

lonjfcUow The BuUdtni of the Ship. 


Harry Pad&mgton, a highway- 
man in the gang of captain Mnchenth 
Peachum calls him “a poor, petty -lar- 
ceny rascal, without the least genius , ” 
nnd says, “ even if the fellow were to live 
six months, he would never come to the 
gallows with credit ” — Gay, The Beggar’s 
Opera (1727) 


Hart'honso (2 s yl ), a young man 
who begins life as a cornet of dragoons, 
but, being bored with every thing, coaches 
himself up in statistics, nnd comes to 
Coketown to study facts He falls m 
love with Louisa (We Gradgnnd], wife 
of Josiah Bounderby, banker and mill- 
owner, but, failing to induce the \ oung 
vnfe to elope with him, he leaves the 
place — C Dickens, Bara Times (1854) 


Hartley (Adam), afterwards Dr 
Hartley Apprentice to Dr Gray — Sir 
W Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter (time, 
George II ) 

HartweH (Lady), a widow, courted 
by Fountain, Bclhmore, and Harebrain 
— Beaumont and Fletcher, Wit without 
Money (1039) 

Har&t and Marftt, two angels 
sent by Allah to administer justice upon 
earth, because there was no righteous 
judgment among men They acted well 
till Zoha'ra, a beautiful woman, applied 
to them, and then thej both fell in loic 
with her She asked them to tell her the 
secret name of God, and immediately she 
uttered it, she was borne upwards into 
heaven, where she became the planet 

Venus As for the two angels, they were 

imprisoned m a cave near Baby Ion 

Sale’s Koran, n 

ADnh bade 

That tKo ontemrted spirits should defend 
Jndgej on earth Harfitli and Morttfi went, 

Tpe chosen sMitencen The/ fhiri/ fcstrd 


The nppnlfof men Allenglli 
A wonun came before them Ucaatlit* 
Zohara was, cth. , 

C/tnflwiv Thnlrnhsi the Destroyer Lr 


Hasson, caliph of the Ottoman 
empire, noted for Ins splendour and hos- 
pitality In hi 3 seraglio was a beautiful 
young slave named Leila (2 syl ), who had 
formed an attachment to “ the Giaour ’ 
(2 syl ) Leila is put to death by the 
emir, and Hassnn is slam nenT mount 
Parnassus by the giaour [tfjow' cr] — 
Byron, The Giaour (1813) * 

Bassan, the storv-tcller, in the retinue 
of the Arabian phy sicinn — Sir IV Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Bassan (AT), the Arabian emir of 
Persia, father of Ilmda He won the 
battle of Cadcssia, and thus became 
master of Persia — T Moore, Balia 
Rookh (“ The Fire-Worshippers,” 1817) 

Bassan, sumamed Al Habbal (“the rope- 
maker”), and subsequently Coyia (“mer- 
chant”), his full nnme was then Cogin 
Hassan Alhnbbil Two friends, named 
Saad and Saadi, tried an experiment on 
him Saadi gave him 200 pieces of gold, 
in order to see if it would raise lnm from 
extreme poverty to affluence Hassan 
took ten pieces for immediate use, nnd 
sew ed the rest in his turban , but a lute 
pounced on bis turban and carried it 
away The two friends, after a time, 
visited Hassan again, but fonnd him m 
the same state of poverty ; nnd, having 
heard his talc, Saadi gave him another 
200 pieces of gold Again he took out ten 
pieces, and, wrapping the rest in a linen 
rag, hid it in a jar of bran While Uns- 
san was at work, his wife exchanged this 
jar of bran for fuller’s earth, and again 
the condition of the nmn was not bettered, 
by the gift Saad now gave the rope- 
maker a small piece of lead, nnd this 
made lus fortune thus A fisherman 
wanted a piece of lead for his nets, and 
promised to giv e Hassan for Sand’s piece 
whatever he caught in his first draught. 
This was a large fish, nnd in it the wife 
found a splendid diamond, which v, as sold 
for 100,000 pieces of gold Hassan now 
became very rich, nnd when the twofnends 
visited lum again, they found him a man 
of consequence He asked them to stay 
with him, and took them to his country 
housCj when one of his sons showed him 
a curious nest, made out of a turban 
This was the very turban which the kite 
had earned off, and the money was found 
in the lining As they returned to thp 
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city, thev stopped and purchased a jar of 
bran Hus happened to be the aery jar 
which the wife had gnen in exchange, 
and the money was discovered wrapped 
m linen at the bottom Hassan nos 
delighted, and gax e the 180 pieces to the 
poor — Arabian Nights (“Cogin Hassan 
Alhnbbal ”) 

Hassan (Abott), the son of a rich mer- 
chant of Bagdad, and the hero of the tale 
called “ The Sleeper Awakened ” (q v ) — 
Arabian Nights 

Hassan Ajja, an infamous renegade, 
who reigned m Algiers, and was the 
sovereign there when Cervantes (author 
of Don Quixote ) w as taken captne hi a 
Barbara corsair in 1574 Subsequently, 
Hassan bought the captive for 500 ducats, 
and he remained a slave till he was re- 
deemed bj a fnnr for 1000 ducats 
Erery day this Ifaisan Aga tras hanging one. Impaling 
mother cutting olT the ears or breaking the limbs of a 
third out of mere wantonness, — Cervantes (1603) 

Hassan ben Sabab, the old man 
of the mountain, founder of the sect 
called the Assassins 

Dr Adam Clark has supplemented 
Ti \ mer s Fadera with two letters bj this 
sheik This is not the place to point out 
the want of judgment in these addenda 

Hastie (Dob in), the smuggler and 
publican at Annan — Sir IV Scott, Dcd- 
gauntlct (tune, George III ) 

Hastings, the friend of young 
Marlow, who entered with him the house 
of squire Hardcastle, which they mistook 
for an um Here the two yonng men 
met Miss Hardcastlo and Miss Kewlle 
Marlow "became the husband of the 
former, and Hastings, hi the aid of Tonj 
Lumpkin, won the latter — O Goldsmith, 
She Stoops to Conquer (1773) 

Hastings, one of the court of king 
Edward IV — Sir W Scott, Anne of 
Gcicrstem (time, Edward IV ) 

Haswell, the benevolent physician 
who visited the Indian prisons, and for 
his moderation, beneiolence, and judg- 
ment, received the sultan's signet, which 
gave him unlimited power — Mrs Inch- 
bald, Such Things Are (1786) 

Hat (A White) used to be a mark of 
radical proclivities, because orator Hnnt, 
tbe great demagogue, used to wear a 
white hat during the Wellington and 
Peel administration 

Hat worn in tbe Royal Pre- 
sence Lord Kingsala acquired tha 


right of wearing his hat in the presence 
of rojnltj bj a grant from king John 
Lord Forester is possessed of the samo 
right, from a grant confirmed by Henry 
VIII 

Hats and Caps, two political 
factions of Sw eden in the eighteenth 
century The “ Hats” were partizans in 
the French interest, and were so called 
because the\ wore Trench chapeaux 
The “ Caps ’’ w ere partizans in the 
Russian interest, and were so called be- 
cause they wore tbe Russian caps as a 
badge of their party 

Hatchway (Lieutenant JacJ), a 
retired naval officer on half-pay, liung 
with commodore Trunnion ns a com- 
panion — Smollett, The Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle (1751) 

Who con read the calamities of Trunnion and Hatch 
tny when run awny with by their mettled steetli 
without a good hearty buret of honest Luijbterl— 5 It \V 
Scott. 

Hatef (» c the deadly), one of Ma 
hornet's swords, confiscated from the 
Jews when they were exiled from 
Medi'na 

Hater Dr Johnson said, “Sir, 1 
like a good hater ” This is not alto- 
gether ont of character with the words 
“ Thou art neither cold nor hot I w ould 
thou wert cold or hot" (Dev in 15) 
(Sec Cvndid rniE\D ) 

Hough Johnson, the great moralist rrofesjcd 
Fight bones Jy be Jiked an honest Inter " 

Byron, Don Juan, xiU. 7 (1821). 

Hatim (Generous as), an Arabian 
expression Hatim was a Bedouin chief, 
famous for his warlike deeds and bound- 
less generositi His son was contem- 
porary with Mahomet the prophet. 

Hatter Mad as a hatter, or mad 
as a viper Attcr is Anglo-Saxon for 
“adder” or “viper," so called from its 
venomous character, ater, “poison,” 
atter-drinb or attor-dnrd , “a poisonous 
drink," attor-lfc, “snake-like” 

Hatteraiek (Dirk), alias Jans Jax- 
son, a Dutch smuggler-captain, and 
accomplice of lawyer Glossm in kid- 
napping Henry Bertrand Meg Memlies 
conducts young Hnzlewood and others to 
the smugglers cave, when Hatteraiek 
shoots her, is seized, and imprisoned 
Lawyer Glossm visits the villain in 
pnson, when a quarrel ensues, in which 
Hatteraiek strangles the lawyer, and then 
hangs himself —Sir IV Scott, Guy Man- 
ner mg (time, George II ), 
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Hatto, archbishop of Mcntz, was 
devoured by mice in the Mouse-tower, 
situate in a little green island in the 
midst of the Rhine, near the town of 
Bingen Some say he was eaten of rats, 
and Sonthcy, in his ballad called God’s 
Judgment on a Wtchcd Bishop, has 
adopted the latter tradition 

Thb ITatto !n the time of the prat famine or ^14, 
when he enw the j-oor exceedingly oppre^ed by famine 
assembled np-ent company of Uiem together into a home 
at Kaob end burnt them because be thought the 
famine trot: Id toocer cense If those poor folLs were de- 
spatched out of the wo Id for like mice they only devour 
food, and are of no good whatsoever But God 
cent a^rtfnrf hfm a plague of mice and the presto 
retreated to a tower In the Rhine asa sanctuary but 
the mice chased him con tin call r and at last be was 

most miserably dnoured by these side creaturea,— Corrat, 
r fuditict 571, 5“*i 

%* Giraldus Cambrensis, in his Itine- 
rary, xi 2, says "the larger sort of 
mice are calied raft ” Tins ma\ account 
for the substitution of rats for mice in 
the legend 

The legend of Hatto is very common, 
as the following stones will prove — 
Widcrolf , bishop of Strasburg (997), 
was devoured by mice in tlie seventeenth 
year of his episcopate, because he sup- 
pressed the convent of Seltzen on the 
Rhine 

Bishop Adolf, of Cologne, was devoured 
by mice or rats in 1112 
rreiherr von Giittmgcn collected the 
poor in a great barn, and burnt them to 
death, mocking their cries of agony 
He, like Hatto, was invaded by mice 
ran to his castle of Guttingen, in the 
lake of Constance, ’tvluther the vernizn 
pursued him, and ate him nine The 
hnuss legend says the castle sank in the 
lake, and may still he seen Freiherr 
von Guttingen had three castles, one of 
which was Moosborg 
Count Graaf, in order to ennch him- 
self, nought up all the corn One 3 cir 
a sad famine prevailed, and the count 
expected to reap a rich harvest by his 
speculation , but an army of rats, pressed 
by hunger, invaded his bams, and, swarm- 
I ?y !Dto his Rhine tower, fell on the 
old. baron, worried him to death, and then 
devoured him —Legends of the Rhine 
A similar story is told by William of 
Malmesbury, ElZt<JTV ' 11 313 (Bohn’s 

*** Some of the legends state that the 
mice ' were m reality "the souls of 
the murdered people." 

Hatton (Sir Christopher >, 11 the 
dancing chancellor" He hmt attracted 
tim attention of queen Elizabeth by his 
graceful dancing at a masque He was 


made by her chancellor and knight of 
the Garter 

*** M de Latrun, the favourite of 
Louis X 1 Y , owed his fortnne also to the 
manner in which he danced in the king’s 
qiindnlle 

You’ll Lnow rfr Christopher by hh turning out his 
toes— famou you know for his dancing. — SbcHtbo The 
Cri'tc IL 1 (177*) 

Hantheu (Sir Artatan dc), m tlie 
introduction of sir W Scott’s Count 
Robert of Pans (time, Rnfus) 

Bmithcn (The lady Margaret dc), first 
disguised as sister Ursula, and afterwards 
affianced to sir Malcolm Fleming — bir 
W Scott, Castle Dangerous (time,IIenry 

HaveTok (2 vjl ) or Hablok, tlie 
orphan son of Birknbegn king of Den- 
mark, was exposed at sea through the 
treachery of his guardians The raft 
drifted to tlie coast of Lincolnshire, 
where it was discoa ered by Gnm, a fisher- 
man, who reared the 3 011 ng foundling ns 
his own son It happened that some 
twenty years later certain English nobles 
usurped the dominions of an English 
princess, and, to prevent her gaming any 
access of power by a noble alliance, 
resolved to mam her to a peasant 
Young Havelok was selected as the 
bridegroom, but hanng discovered the 
storv of his birth, he applied to his 
father Birkahegn for aid in recovering 
his wife’s possessions The king afforded 
him the aid required, and the young 
foundling became in due time both king 
of Denmark and king of that part of 
England which belonged to him in ngbt 
of his wife — Bare toe the Dane (by the 
trouveurs) 

Havishnm (Hiss), an old spinster, 
who dressed always m her bndtU dress, 
with lace veil from head to foot, whito 
shoes, bn dal flowers in her white hair, 
and jewels on her hands and neck 
bhe was the daughter of a nch brewer, 
engaged to Compel son, a young man, w ho 
threw her 01 er on the wedding morning 
110m which moment she became fossilized 
(ch xxn ) She fell into the fire, and 
died from -the shock 

Bstctia llavisham, the adopted child of 
bliss HoYisham, by whom she was brought 
np bhe was proud, handsome, and self- 
possessed Pm loved her, and probably 
she reciprocated his love, but shemarried 
Bentley Drnmmle, wrbo died, leaving 
Estella a young widow The tale end* 
with these words " 
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I (PIpl took her hand In mine, and we went oat of the 
mined place. As the morning ralsta had risen when 
I first left the forge so the e* ening were rising now , and 
I saw no shadow of another parting from her — C 
Dickens, Great Expectations (I860) 

Havre, m France, is a contraction of 
Lc havre do notre dame do Grace 

Haw'eubite (8 syl) , a street bully 
After the Restoration, we had a succession 
of these disturbers of the peace first 
came the Muns, then follow ed the Tityre 
Tus, the Hectors, the Scourers, the 
Nickers, the Hawcubites, and after them 
the Mohawks, the most dreaded of all 

Hawk (Sir Mulberry), the bear- 
leader of lord Fredenck Vensopht He 
is a most unprincipled roue", who sponges 
on his lordship, snubs him, and despises 
him “ Sir Mulberry was remarkable for 
his tact m ruining young gentlemen of 
fortune ” 

With nil the boldness of an original genius, sir Mul 
berry had struck out an entirely new course of treatment, 
quite opposed to the usual method his custom being 
to keep down those he took In hand and to ghe them 
their own war Thus he made them his butts in a 
double sense, for he emptied them with good address and 
made them the laughing stocks of society — 0. Dickens 
Nicholas McJdebp ilx. (1833) 

To know a hawk from a handsaw, a 
corruption of “ from a hemshaw ” (i e 
a heron), meaning that one is so ignorant 
he does not know a hawk from a heron, 
the bird of prey from the game flown at 
The Latin proverb is, Ignorat quid distent 
cora hiplnis (“he does not know sterling 
money from counters ”) Counters used 
in games were by the Romans called 
“ lupins ” 

Hawkins, boatswain of the pirate 
vessel — Sir W. Scott, The Pirate (time, 
William III ) 

Hawthorn, a jolly, generous old 
fellow, of jovial spirit, and rend} to do 
any one a kindness , consequently, every- 
body loves him He is one of those rare, 
unselfish beings, who “loves his neigh- 
bour better than himself ” — I Bickerstaff, 
Love in a Village 

DIgnum [1763-18271 in ruch park as ' Hawthorn, " was 
rupcrlor to every actor tinco the days of Beard,— Diction 
cry of Jfuticiant 

Hay (Colonel), m the Mng s army — 
Sir W Scott, Legend of Montrose (time, 
Charles I ) 

Hay (John), fisherman near Ellan- 
yowan — Sir W Scott, Guy Mannenng 
(time, GeoTge II ) 

Haydn could nev cr compose a Bingle 
^ bar of music unless he could see on his 
the diamond ring given him hi 
knch II 


Hayston (Frank'), laird of Bucklaw 
and afterwards of Gimtngton In order 
to retriev e a broken fortune, a mamage 
was arranged betw een Hayston and Lucy 
Ashton Lucy, being told that her plighted 
lover (Edgar master of Ravcnswood) was 
unfaithful, assented to the family arrange- 
ment, but stabbed her husband on the 
wedding night, went mad, and died 
Frank Hayston recovered from his wound 
and went abroad — Sir W Scott, B> ide 
of Lammermoor (time, William III ) 

*** In Donizetti’s opera, Hajston is 
called “ Artuno ” 

Hazlewood (Sir Robert), the old 
baronet of Hazlewood 

Charles Hazlewood, son of sir Robert 
In love with Lucv Bertram, whom he 
marries — Sir W Scott, Guy Manncrmg 
(time, George II ) 

Head'ngg (Cud die), a ploughman m 
lady Bellenden’s service (Cnddie= 
Cuthbert )— Sir W Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles H ) 

Headstone (Bradley), a school- 
master, of very determinate character 
and violent passion He loves Lizzie 
Hexam with an irresistible mad love, 
and tries to kill Eugene Wraybum out 
of jealousy Grappling with Rogue 
Ridcrhood on Plashwater Bridge, Rider- 
hood fell backwards into the smooth pit, 
and Headstone over him Both of them 
perished in the grasp of a death-struggle 
— C Dickens, Our Mutual Friend (1861) 

Heart of England (The), War- 
wickshire, the middle county 

That shire which we The Heart of England” call. 

Drayton Polyolblon xllL 0613) 

Heart of Midlothian, the old jail 
or tolbooth of Edinburgh, taken down in 
1817 , 

Sir Walter Scott has a novel so called 
(1818), the plot of which is as follows — 
Effie Deans, the daughter of a Scotch 
cow-feeder, is seduced bj George Staun- 
ton, son of the rector of Willingham , 
and Jeanie is cited as a witness on the 
trial winch ensues, by which Effie is 
sentenced to death for child murder 
Jeame promises to go to London and ask 
the kmg to pardon her half-sister, and, 
after various penis, amves at her desti- 
nation She lays her case before the duke 
of Argyll, who takes her in his carnage to 
Richmond, and obtains for her an inter- 
view with the queen, who promises to 
intercede with his majesty (George II 1 
on her sister’s behalf la due time the 
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royal pardon is sent to Edinburgh, Effie 
is released, and taimcs her seducer, now 
sir George Staunton , but soon after the 
marriage sir George is shot by a gipsy 
boy, who is m reality his illegitimate 
son On the death of her husband, lady 
Staunton retires to a convent on the Con- 
tinent Jeanie marries Eeuben Butler 
the presbytenan minister The novel 
opens with the Porteous riots 

Hearfcall (Governor), an old bachelor, 
eppery in temper, hut with a generous 
eart and unbounded benerolence Ho 
is ns simple-minded as a child, and loves 
his young nephew almost to adoration 

Frank llcartall, the governor’s nephew , 
impulsive, free-handed, and free-hearted, 
benevolent and frank He falls in love 
w lth the Widow Cbeerly, the daughter of 
colonel Woodley, Whom he sees first at 
the opera Ferret, a calumniating rascal, 
tnes to do mischief, but is utterly foiled 
— Cherry, The Soldier's Daughter (1804) 

Heartfree (Jack), a railer against 
women and against marriage He falls 
half in love with lady Fanciful, on whom 
he rails, and mames Belinda — Van- 
brugh, The Provoked Wife (1G93) 

Heartwell, a friend of Modcly’s, 
who falls m love with Flora, a niece of 
old Farmer Freehold They' marry, nnd 
are happy — John Philip Kemble, The 
Farm-hmse 

Heatbei blutter (John), gamekeeper 
of the baron of Bradwardme (3 syl ) at 
Tully Vcolan — Sir W Scott, Waverley 
(time, George II ) 

Heaven, according to Dante, begins 
from the top of the mountain Purgatory, 
and rises upwards through the seven 
planetary spheres, the sphere of the fixed 
stars, the pnmum inobilfi, and terminates 
with the empyicum, which is the sent of 
God (See Paradise ) Milton preserves 
the same din sions He says, “ they who 
to he sitre of paradise dying put on tho 
garb of monks ” 


wife of Hercules, tod had the power of 
making the aged young agnm (See 
PLOUS1J.A ) 

HebCa are they to hand arnbroHa, mix 
The nectar 

Tennyson TlicFrintctt UL 

Heb'ron, in the first part of Absalom 
and Achitqphel, by Dryden, stands for 
Holland, but in the second part, by 
Tate, it stands for Scotland Ilebromte 
similarly means m one case a Hollander, 
and in the other a Scotchman 

Hec'ate (2 syl ), called m classic 
mythology Med ate (3 syl ) , a triple 
deity, being Luna m heaven, Dian’a on 
earth, and Proserpine (3 syl ) m hell 
Hecate presided oi er magic and enchant- 
ments, and was generally represented ns 
having the head of a horse, dog, or boar, 
though sometimes she is represented with 
three bodies, and three heads looking 
different ways Shakespeare introduces 
her in his tragedy of Macbeth (act in 
sc 5), as queen of the witches , but the 
witches of Macbeth have been largely' 
borrowed from a drama called The Witch, 
by Thom Middleton (died 1626) The 
following is a specimen of this indebted- 
ness — 

Hecate Black spirit nnd while red rplrlta and grey, 
Mingle mingle mingle rou that mingle may 
lrt rrttcA. Here s the blood of a wit. 

Hccate Put In that, oh put In that 
2nd jriceA. Here s Ubbanls bane 
Hecate. Put in again etc., etc. 

Middleton The Witch. 

And yonder pale faced Hecate there the moon 

Doth give consent to that Is done In darkness. 

Thom Kyd, The Spanish Tragedy {1007} 

Hector, one of the sons of Priam 
king of Troy This bravest and ablest 
of all the Troyan chiefs was generalissimo 
of the allied armies, nnd was slain in the 
last year of the war by Achilles, who, 
with barbarous fury, dragged the dead 
body insultingly thrice round the tomb of 
Patroclos and the walls of the beleagured 
city — Homer, Iliad 

Hector de Mares (1 syl) or 
Marys, a knight of the Round Table, 
brother of sir Launcelot du Lac 


pra the planets sctct and pass the '(at," 

And that crystallin sphere whoso balance weighs 
The trepldalloa talked and that fust moicd end 
now 

At foot of heaven s ascent they lift their feet, when lo t 
A violent cross wind blows thtti awry 
Into tho defious air 

MUlon Paradise Last 1U. 431 etc. (1003) 


Heaven-sent Minister 

William Pitt (1759-1806) 


(The), 


Hebe (2 syl ), goddess of vouth, and 
cup-hearer of the immortals before 
Ganymede superseded her, She a as the 


The gentle G aw a In s courteous love, 

Hector do Marcs, and Pelllnore, s 

BIr W Scott, Bridal of Tricrmain, 11 13 (1513} 

Hector of Germany, Joachim II. 
elector of Brandenburg (1514-1571) 

Hector of the Mist, an outlaw, 
killed by Allan M'Aulay —Sir W Scott, 
Legend of Montrose (time, Charles I ), 

Hectors, street bullies Since the 
Restoration, we have had a succession of 
street brawlers, as the Muds, the Tityre 
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Tus, the Hectors the Scourers, the 
Nickers, the Hawcubitcs, and, lastlj, the 
Mohawks, v, orst of them all 

Heeltap (Crispin), a cobbler, and 
one of the corporation of Garratt, of 
■rtbich Jerry Sneak is chosen mavor — 
S Foote, The Mayor of Garratt (17G3) 

Heep (Ur! ah), a detestable sneak, 
who is everlastingly forcing on ones 
attention that he is so 'umble Uriah 
is Mr Wickfield’s clerk; and, with all 
his ostentatious ’umihty, is most design- 
ing, malignant, and intermeddling His 
infamy is dragged to light by Mr 
Micawber 

I om well awnre that I am the nxn blest penon going 
let the other be who he may My mother is likewise n 
very umble person W© fire fn a n umbfe abode Master 
Copperficld but bare much to bo thankful for My 
fithcra former calling was umble— he was a fexton 
C Dickens, David Cojrpcrfield xvl 11B49) 

Heidelberg (Mrs ), the widow of a 
■wealthy Dutch merchant, who kept her 
brother's house (Mr Sterling, a City 
merchant) She was very vulgar, and, 
“knowing the strength of her purse, 
domineered on the credit of it ” Mrs 
Heidelberg had most exalted notions 
“ of the qualaty,” and a “ perfect con- 
tempt for ci erytlnng that did not smack 
of high life ” Her English was certainly 
faulty, ns the following specimens will 
show —farden, wulgar, spurnt, pertest, 
Sicish, hvers, purliteness, etc She 
spoke of a pictur by Raphael-Angclo, a 
po-shay,dish-abiUc,parfctnaturals\i<hots], 
most gcntcclest, and so on When 
thwarted m her overbearing ways, she 
threatened to leave the house and go to 
Holland to live with her husband’s 
cousin, Mr Vanderspncken — Colman 
and Garrick, The Clandestine Marriage 
(17GG) 

Hermdall (2 sy! ), in Celtic mytho- 
logy, was the son of nine virgin sisters 
He dwelt m the celestial fort Himins- 
biorg, under the extremity of the rain- 
bow His ear was so acute that he could 
bear “the wool grow on the sheep's 
back, and the grass in the meadows ” 
Ilcimdnll was the watch or sentinel of 
Asgard ’(Olympus), and even m his sleep 
was able to see everything that tran- 
spired (See Fi\e-eak, p 833 ) 

JlctmdaWs Born At the end of the 
world, Heimdall will wake the gods with 
his horn, when they will be attacked by 
Muspell, Loki, the wolf Fenns, and the 
serpent Jormungnndnr 

And much be talked of 
And Helm&aTB bom nnd the day of doom. 
longfcUow, The f| aytide Inn (Interlude, 1S63). 


Heinnch (Poor) or “Poor Henry,” 
the hero and title of a mmnesong, by 
Hartmann von der Ane [Our] Heinnch 
was a nch nobleman, struck with leprosj , 
and was told he would never recov er till 
some virgin of spotless purity volun- 
teered to die on his behalf As Heinnch 
neither hoped nor even wished for such 
a sacnfice, he gave the mam part of his 
possessions to the poor, nnd went to live 
with a poor tenant farmer, who was one 
of his vassals The daughter of this 
farmer heard by accident on what the 
care of the leper depended, and went to 
Salerno to offer herself as the victim 
No sooner was the offer made than the 
lord was cured, and the damsel became 
his wife (twelfth century ) 

*** This tale forms the subject of 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend (1851) 

Heir-at-Law Baron Duberlj being 
dead, his “ heir-at-law ” was Henrj Mor- 
land, supposed to be drowned at sea, and 
the next heir was Daniel Dowlas, n 
chandler of Gosport Scarcely bad 
Daniel been raised to his new dignity, 
when Henry Morland, who had been 
cast on Cape Breton, made his appear- 
ance, and the whole aspect of affairs vv as 
changed That Dowlas might still li-c 
in comfort, suitable to bis limited am- 
bition, the heir of the baronj settled on 
him a small life nnnuitj — G Colman, 
Bcir-at-Law (1797) 

Hel'a, queen of the dead She is 
daughter of Loki and Angurbo'da (a 
giantess) Her abode, called Hellicim, 
was a vast castle in Nifiheim,in the midst 
of eternal snow nnd darkness 

Down ttie yaTrrrtng rteepfce roQe 
Tlrnt leads to Jlelas drear abode. 

Gray Dacent of Odin (1757). 

Helen, wife of Mcnolaos of Sparta 
She eloped with Pans, a Trojan prince, 
while he was the guest of the Spartan 
king Mcnelaos, to avenge this wrong,, 
induced the allied armies of Greece to 
invest Troy, and after a siege of ten 
years, the city was taken and burnt to 
the ground 

*** A parallel incident occurred m 
Ireland Dervorghak wife of Tiernan 
O’Ruark, an Irish chief who held the 
county of Leitnm, eloped with Dermod 
M'Murchnd pnnee of Leinster Dermod 
induced O’Connor king of Connaught to 
avenge this wrong So O’Connor drove 
Dermod. from his throne Dermod ap- 
plied to Ilenrj II of England, and this 
was the incident which brought about the 
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conquest of Ireland (1172) — Leland, His- 
tory of Inland (1773) 

Hcl'en, the heroine of Miss Edge- 
worth's novel of the same name Tn is 
was her last and most popular talc <'1834), 

Helm, conan of Modus the bookworm 
She loved her cousin, and taught him 
there was a better “art of love” than 
that written by Ond - -S Knowles, The 
Hunchhach (1831) 

Mto Tnvlor wnj tlie original Helen " and her per 
form rice tras anirersally pronounced to be exquisite and 
unsurpassable. On oneoccaslon Hr Knowles tulrnired a 
ro*e which MLa Taylor wore in the r-irt, and after the 
play sho sent ft him. Tbe poet, in reply, sent the lady a 
copy of rer*ta.— Vt alter Lacy 

Helen {Lady), m lovo with sir Edward 
Mortimer Her nncle insulted sir 
Edward in a county assembly, struck 
him down, and trampled on hun Sir 
Edward, returning home, encountered the 
drunken ruffian and murdered hira He 
was tried for the crime, and acquitted 
“■without a stain upon his character," but 
the knowledge of the deed preyed upon 
his mind, so that lie could not marrv the 
niece of the murdered man After lead- 
ing a life of utter wretchedness, sir 
Edward told Helen that he was the 
murderer of her uncle, and died — G 
Column, The Iron Chest (179G) 

Helen [Mowhuav], m love with Wal- 
singham “Of all grace the pattern- 
person, feature, mind, heart, ever) thing, 
as nature had essai ed to frame a work 
where none could find a flaw ” Allured b\ 
lord Athimrce to a house of ill-fame, 
under pretence of doing a work of chanty, 
she was seen bj Walsingham as she came 
out, and he abandoned her as a w anton 
She then assumed male attire, with tho 
name of Eustace TTalsmgham became 
her friend, was told that Eustace was 
Helens brother, and Anally discovered 
that Eustace was Helen herself The 
mj story being cleared up, they became 

$55 ^c.-S Knowles, Woman's 

Tw, etc (1838) 

Helen’s Hue (feu <T Helene), a 
coma-rant, «dled « St Holme’s " or “St 
j^mo s foe by tte Spaniards, the “fires 
of St Peter and St, Nicholas ” by the 
Italians, and “Castor and Pollux” bv 
the ancient Homans This electric lxcht 
w-ill sometimes play about the masts of 
ships If only one appears, foul weather 

*ij be looked for , but if two or more 
flames appear, the worst of the storm is 
o /er 

Jfhcne er tbe sons o' Lefo sbrd 

TLrirstwr taupa on ocr read s 1 


The elorm Mnda ccrur the troubled «pr*y 
Falls from the rorkj clouds pasa away 
And on the bosom of the deep 
In peace the an £ry billows sleep 

Horace Oat* LJi 

Helen of One’s Troy, the ambi- 
tion of our heart, the object for which 
wc live and die The allusion, of -ourse, 
is to that Holen who eloped with Parts, 
and thus brought about tho siege and 
destruction of Troy 

For which men all the life they here enjoy 
Still fight, a3 for tho Helens of their Troy 
Lord BrooLe, Trcaffe of Humane Learning (1M4-IG2S). 

Hel'ena {St ), daughter of Cod duke 
Colchester and afterwards king of 
Britain She married Constantins (a 
Roman senator, who succeeded "Old 
king Cole”), and became tho mother of 
Constantine the Great Constantius died 
at 1 ork ( v d 306) Helena is said to have 
discotcrod at Jerusalem the sepulchre 
and cross of Jesus Christ — Gcoifrei . 
Hr dish Histotyj, l 6 (1142) 

%* Tins legend is told of the Col- 
chester arms, which consist of a cross and 
three crowns (two atop and one at the 
foot or tne cross) 

At n conrideriSi- depth beneath the surface of the earth 
»tre found three Crosses, which were Injtantlr recoenlrol 
ns those on which Christ and the two tldera tail suffered 
death To ascertain which was tho true crass n female 
comte WT, placed on nil three nltematclr the two ifir-t 
tried produced no effect, but the third Instantlr rwnl 
mated the bod) -J Bcdp Claris Calcndaria 131. 

Herself In person went to seek thatholrcrtxa 
W berwa ourSariour died which round as I* was sought 
From Salem unto Home triumphnntl/ she brought. 

Drayton, rotation, vUL (lOV). 

Hcl’cna , only daughter of Gerard de 
Aarhon the pin si cian She was left 
under tho charge of the countess of 
KousUIon, whose son Bertram she fell m 
lot c tvith The king sent for Bertram 
to tbe palace, and Helena, hearing the 
king was ill, obtained permission of the 
countess to give him a prescription left 
by her late father The medicine cured 
tbe king, and the king, in gratitude, 
promised to make her the wife of anv one 
of bis courtiors that she chose. Helena 
selected Bertram, and they were manned 
but the haughty count, hating the alliance, 
left ! ranee, to join the armj of the duke 
of Florence Helena, in the moan fame, 
started on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
bt Jacques le Grand, carrj mg with her a 
letter from her husband, stating that ho 
would never see her moro “ till she could 
get the ring from off his finger ” On her 
waj to the shnne, she lodged at Florence 
with a widow, the mother of Diana, with 
whom Bertram was wantonly m Joie 
Helena was permitted to piss herself off 
as Diana, and xecmie his visits, m one of 
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•winch they exchanged rings Loth soon 
after this returned to the countess de 
Rousillon, where the king was, and the 
king, seeing on Bertram’s finger the ring 
which he gave to Helena, had him 
arrested on suspicion of murder Helena 
now explained the matter, and all was 
well, for all ended well — Shakespeare, 
All’s Well that ends Well (1598) 

Helena Is a young woman seeking a man In tnarringe 
TUe ordinary laws of courtship trs reversed, the habitual 
feelings ere violated yet with such exquisite address this 
-dangerous subject Is handled that Helenas forwardness 
Joses her no honour Delicacy dispenses with her laws In 
her favour — G Lamb 

IJcVcna, a y oung Athenian lady, in love 
with Demetrius Slic was the playmate 
of Her'nna, with whom 6ho grew up, as 
“ two cherries on one stalk ” Egons (3 
syl ), the father of Hermia, promised his 
daughter m marriage to Demetrius , hut 
when Demetrius saw' that Hermia loved 
Lysander, he turned to Helena, who loved 
him dearly, and married her — Shake- 
speare, Midsummer Night's Dream (1592) 

Hel'iee (3 syl ), the Great Dear 

Night on the earth poured darkness ou the eea 
The wakeful sailor to Orion s star 
And Helled turned heedful 
ApoUCnlus ItliOdius, The A rgonautic Expedition, 

Hel'icon, n mountain of Bcco'tia, 
sacred to the Muses 

From Helicon s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their maiy progross take 

Gny Progress qf Poetg { 1767) 

Hel'more (Dame), wife of Malkecco, 
who was jealous of her, and not without 
cause When sir Pandel, sir Sat'yrane 
(3 syl ), and Bntomart (as the Squire of 
Dames) took refuge in Malbecco’s house, 
Dame Helmore and sir Pandel had many 
“false belgardes” at each other, and 
talked love with glances which needed no 
interpreter Helmore, having set fire to 
the closet where Malbecco kept his 
treasures, eloped with Pandel, while the 
o'd miser stopped to put out the fire 
Pandel soon tired of the dame, and cast 
her off, leaving her to roam whither sho 
listed Sho was taken up by the satyrs, 
who made her their dairy-woman, and 
crowned her queen of the May — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, in 9, 10 (1590) 

Heliotrope renders the hearer of it 
invisible Boccaccio calls it a stone, hut 
Sollnus says it is the herb so called 
(Sco Invisibility) 

Amid this dread exuberance of woe 

Ban naked spirits, winged with horrid fear 

Nor hope had Uier of crevice where to ldde, 

Dr heDotrope to charm them out of view 
- — Dauti, Inferno xxir (1300) 

\ Heliotrope b a rfeno of each extraordinary virtue that 


tho bearer of It Is effectually concealed from the right of 
all present —Boccaccio Decameron (day rill 3). 

Ybid! colore ext gemma bellotroplon non Its acuto sed 
nuhllo magts et represo utelllx punlccb superspersa. 
Causa nomlnb do effectu lapldis est et potestatc Dejecta 
In labris ®neLs radios soils mu tat sangulneo repercussu 
otraque aqua splondorem nPrls abjlclt et avertlt, Etiam 
Ulud po53e dicltur utAerftaeJusdero nomlnis mixta ctpnc- 
cantationibus legitimls consecrata. eum a quocunqno 
gestabltur subtrahatrislbusobvionim.— Sollnus Geog xh 

Helisane de Crenne, contem- 
porary w ith Panuier She wrote her own 
biography, including tho “history of 
her own death " — Angoisscs Doloureuses 
(Lyons, 1546) 

Hel Keplein, n mantle of mvisi- 
bilitj , belonging to the dwarf-king Lnunn 
(See Invisibility ) — The lieldenbuch 
(thirteenth century) 

Hell, accordmgtoMohnmmedan belief, 
is divided into sea en compartments (1) 
for Mohammedans, (2) for Jews, (3) for 
ChnstianB, (4) for Snbians, (5) for 
Magians, (G) for idolaters, (7) for hypo- 
crites All but idolaters and unbelievers 
w ill be in time released from torment 

Hell, Dante Bays, is a vast funnel, 
divided into eight circles, with ledges moro 
or less ragged Each circle, of course, is 
narrower than tho one aboa e, and the last 
goes down to the very centre of the earth 
Before the circles begin, there is a neutral 
land and a limbo In the neutral land 
wander those not bad enough for hell 
nor good enough for heaven , in the limbo, 
those who knew no Bin but were not 
baptized Christians Coming then to hell 
proper, circle 1, he says, is compassed 
bj the m er Achtron, and in this division 
of mferao dwell the spirits of the heathen 
philosophers Circle 2 is presided over 
dj Minos, and here are the spirits of those 
guilty of carnal and sinful love Circle 
o is guarded by Cerberus, and this is the 
region set apart for gluttons Circle 4, 
presided over bj Plutus, is the realm * 
of the avaricious Circle 5 contains the 
Stvgian Lake, and here flounder in deep 
mud those who in life put no restraint on 
their anger Circle G (m the citj of 
Dis) is for those who did violence to man 
by force or fraud Circle 7 (in tbe citj 
of Dis) is for suicides Circle 8 (also in 
the city of Dis) is for blasphemers and 
heretics After the eight circles come 
the ten pits or chasms of Malebolge 
(4 syl ), the last of which is in the centra 
of the earth, and here, he save, is the 
frozen river of Cocy'tus (See Inferno ) 

Hell Kettles, three black pits of 
boiling heat and sulphurous vapour, on tho 
hanks cf the Skern, in Northumberland! 
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IfcaStan ipielh corker bank 

XhTtcbUtk and ho-Tid pits, which for Ui.ir odprerojltir] 

nrest 

' HsUKetUa* rightly oiled. 

IJrayton, Polyol Hon nlr. (16S3) 

*** One of tic caverns is 19 feet 6 
mchep deep, another ib 14 feet deep, and 
tie third is 17 feet These three com- 
municate with each other There is a 
fourth 5| feet deep, which is quite separate 
from the other three 


Hell Paved with Good Inten- 
tions — A Portuguese Proverb 

saving thtj meant uelL m 
Tis pity that tueh meanings should pare hell* 
Bjtoh, Don Juan, viiL 25 {1R21). 

Hellebore (3 syl ), celebrated m 
maniacal cases 

And m lancfcoV cores by sore re’gn btHebore 

Drayton, /VyoIMon, xili. {1613) 

Hellespont. Lcander used to swim 
across the Hellespont to visit Hero, a 
priestess of Scstos Lord Byron and 
lieutenant Ehenhead repeated the feat, 
and accomplished it in seventy minutes, 
the distance being four miles (allowing 
for drifting) 

He could, j^rfcnps, hare posted the Helb^pont, 

As tnce {a feat on -which cursives vre prided) 

Lcander hx JEienhead. and I did. 

Byron, Don Juan II 105 (1515) 

Hellica'nus, the able and honest 
mimster of Pericles, to whom he left the 
charge of Tyre dnnng his absence 
Being offered the crown, Hellicanus nobly 
declined the offer, and remained faithful 
to the prince throughout — Shakespeare, 
Pericles Prince of Tyre (1G08) 

Helmet of Invisibility The 
helmet of Perseus (2 syl ) rendered the 
wearer invisible This was in reality the 
Helmet of Ha'des,” and after Perseus 
had 6lain Medu'sa he restored it, together 
with the winged Eandals and magic 
wallet The “gorgon’s head” he pre- 
sented to Minerva, who placed it m the 
middle of her tegis (See Ixvisnnun ) 
%* Mambrlno’s helmet had the same 
magical power, though don Quixote, even 
in bus midsummer madness, never thought 
himself invisible when he donned the 
barber’s basin 


Heloise La Nouvelle Hdlotsc, a ro- 
mance by Jean Jacques Rousseau (1761) 

Helvetia, Switzerland, modernized 
.Latin for Ager Heketiorum 

England t glory an tfUth e tla i charm 

C&njpheH, Fltaturao/JIope 1 ( 1793 ) 


The Helvetian Mountains, the SwissAl 

'Twns ranset, and th* Ttntz-dGrtichei vra, ,nn- 
And U*‘, wot per lb Helrelian Monntalnj lion; 
That tinged the lake. like mo’len gold bdow 

Campbell, Th'iiM 


He'mera, Bister of pnnee Memnon, 
montioned by Dictjs Gretcnsis Milton, 
in his H Pcnscrosb, Bpcaks of “prince 
Mcmnon’s sister” (1638) 

Hem/junab, princess of CassimiP, 
daughter of the sultan Zebenc'zcr , 
betrothed at the age of 13 to the pnnee 
of Georgia As Hemjunali had never 
seen the pnnee, she run away to avoid 
a forced mamage, and was changed by 
ULm the enchanter into a toad In this 
form she became acquainted with Misnar 
sultan of India, who had likewise been 
transformed into a toad bj Ulm Misnar 
was disenchanted by a dcmse, and slew 
Ulm , whereupon the pnneess rccov ered 
her proper shnpc, and returned home A 
rebellion broke out m Cassimir, but the 
“angel of death” destroyed the rebel 
arm}, and Zebcnezcr was restored to Ins 
throne His surpnsc was unbounded 
when he found that the prince of Georgia 
and the sultan of India were one and the 
same person, and nemjunah «aid, “Be 
assured, O sultan, that I shall not refuso 
the hand of the pnnee of Georgia, even if 
mi father commands m3 obedience ” — Sir 
C Morell [J Ridlci*], Tales of the Genu 
(“ Princess of Cassimir,” vu , 1751) 

Hemlock. SocratCs the Wise and 
Phocion the Good wero both by the Athe- 
nians condemned to death b} hemlock 
juice, Socrates at the age of 70 (n c 399) 
and Phocion at the age of 85 (n c 317) 

HernpsTarke (2 syl ), n captain 
serving under Wolfort the usurper of the 
earldom of Flanders — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Beggars' Bush (1622) 

Hen and Chickens (.The), tho 
Pleiades Called m Bisque Oiloa ChiiuJ m 
(same meaning) — Miss Frcre, Old Deccan 
Days, 27 

Henbane makes those who chance to 
eat of it “bray like asses or neigh like 
horses ” 

Hen'derson (Ehas), chaplain at 
Loch! evcq^Cas tie —Sir W Scott, The 
Abbot (fame, Elizabeth) 

Henneberg (Count) One day -1 a 
beggar-woman asked count Hermebcrg’s 
wife for alms The countess twitted her 
for carrying twins, whereupon the woman 
cursed her, with the assurance that “her 
ladyship should be the mother of 365 
children” The legend says that the 
countess boTc them at one birth, but 
none or them lncd any length of time. 
All the girls were named Ehzahth, and 


HENRIETTA MARIA 


HENRY 


H3G 


all the boj s John They are buried, we 
are told, at the Hague 
Hemietta Mam, widow of I mg 
Charles I , introduced in sir W Scott’s 
Peverd of the Peak (1823) 

Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, is so called in compli- 
ment to Henrietta Cavendish, daughter of 
John Holies duke of Newcastle, and wife 
of Edward second earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer From these come “Edward 
Street,” “Henrietta Street,” “Cavendish 
Square,” and “Holies Street” (See 
Portland Place ) 

Hennette (3 syl ), daughter of 
Ch rysale (2 syl ) and Philammte (3 syl ) 
She is m love with Clitandre, and ulti- 
mately becomes his wife Philammte, 
who is a blue-stocking, wants Hennette 
to marry Tnssotm a be! esprit, and 
Armande the sister, also n pas bleu, 
thinks that Hennette ought to devote 
her life to science and philosophy , but 
Hennette loves woman’s work far better, 
nnd thinks that her natural province is 
domestic life, with wifely and motherly 
duties Her father Chiysale takes the 
same views of woman s life as his 
daughter Hennette, but he is quite under 
the thumb of his strong-minded wife 
However, love at last prevails, and 
Hennette is given in mamage to the 
man of her choice The French call 
Hennette “ the ty pe of a perfect woman," 
i c a thorough woman — Moliere, Lcs 
Femmes Savantes (1G72) 

HenrKjue ( Don ), an uxonous lord, 
cruel to his vounger brother don Jamie 
Don Hennque is the father of Asca'mo, 
and the supposed husband of Yiolan'te 
(4 syl ) — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Spanish Curate (1G22) 

Henry, a soldier engaged to Louisa 
Some rumours of gallantry to Henrj’s 
disadvantage having reached the village, 
he is told that Louisa is about to he 
ninrned to another In his despair he 
gives himself up as a deserter, and is 
condemned to death Louisa now goes 
to the king, explains to him the whole 
matter, obtains her sweetheart’s pardon, 
nnd reaches the jail just ns the muflled 
drums begin to beat the death march — 
Dibdin, Ike Deserter (1770) 

Henry , son of sir Philip Blnndford’s 
brother Both the brothers loved the 
same lad}, hut theyonnger marrying her, 
bit Philip, m his rage, stabbed him, ns 
it was thought, mortallj In due time, 


the j oung “widow ” had a son (Heniy ), a 
veiy high-minded, chivalrous v oung man, 
greatly beloved by even one After 
twenty years, biB father re-appeared under 
the name of Morrington, and Henry 
manned his cousin Emma Blnndford — 
Thom Morton, Speed the Plough (1798) 

Henry {Poor), prince of Hoheneck, in 
Bavana Being stmek with leprosv, he 
quitted his lordi} castle, gave largo]} to 
the poor, and retired to In e with a small 
cottage farmer named Gottlieb f Got leeb], 
one of his vassals He was told that he 
would never be cured till a virgin, chaste 
nnd spotless, offered to die on his behalf 
Elsie, the farmer’s daughter, offered her- 
self, and after great resistance the pnnee 
accompanied her to Salemo to complete 
the sacnGce When he armed at the 
city, eitner the exercise, the excitement, 
or the charm of some relic, no matter 
uhnt, had effected an entire cure, and 
u hen he took Elsie into the cathedral, 
the onlv sacrifice she had to make was 
that of her maiden name for lady Alicia, 
wife of pnnee Henry of Hoheneck — 
Hartmann von der Ane (minnesinger), 
Poor Henry (twelfth century) 

*** This tale is the subject of Long- 
fellow’s Golden Legend (1851) 

Henry II, king of England, intro- 
duced by Bir W Scott both in The 
Betrothed and m The Talisman (1825) 

Henry V, Shakespeare’s drama, 
founded on The Famous Victories of Hem y 
V containing the Honourable Battle of 
Amncourt As it is plaide by the Quccncs 
Magcsties players, 1598 Sbnkespearc’s 
play appeared in print in 1600 (quarto) 

Henry "VT Shnkcspeare’s dramas of 
this reign are founded on The First Fart 
of the Contention betwixt the two Famous 
Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, with the 
Death of the Good Duke Humphrey , etc 
As it was sundi y times acted by the Jliqht 
Honourable the Earle of Pcmbi oke his Ser- 
vants, 1600 

Another The True Tragedic of Ptchard 
Duke of Yorkc, and the Death of Good 
Hennc VI , etc As it was sundry times 
acted (as above) 

Henry [Lee], member for Virginia, 
on whose motion (July 4, 177G) the 
American congress published their deck- * 
ration of independence, nnd erected the 
colonies into free and sov eroign states 

Henry the forest bom Demosthenes, 

Whose thunder shook the ThUtp of the seas tGreit 

Britain J. 

Byron, A ffc oj Bronte viii (1821). 
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He'orot, the magnificent palace built 
by Hrothgar king of Denmark Here “he 
distributed nags [treasure] at the feast ” 

Then was for the eo*u of die Centa a bench acnrM In 
the becrtnU there the bold ir-Wh free from cuarTtl 
vent to riL Tha thane obserTcd bit T-ink, nnd bore In 
h to hand tho twisted ale-cup meanwhile the poet ring 
serene In Ueorot there was joy of hcrow. no little pomp 
ol TMnea nnd V> cste-ns,— Kembles translation Beowulf 
(Arslo-Sason cpk; tilth century) 

Heos'phoros, the morning star 

0 mr I^ht bearer 
VI al Heorphorm. 

K. & Browning A Drama of J&ffo (IS50) 

He'par, the Liver personified, the 
arch-city in -The Purple Island , by 
Phincas Fletcher Fully described in 
canto 111 (1G33) 


HeplijEs'tos, the Greek name for 
Vulcan The Vulcanic period of geo- 
logy is that unknown period before the 
creation of man, w hen the molten granite 
and buned metals were upheai cd by 
internal heat, through tho o verb mg 
strata, sometimes cien to the ycry snr° 
face of the earth 


The mrl/ Aura and dusk of Time 
The relpi of Auelrs ol 1 Hr r Iinsiu. 

Loncfdloir The Golden U-end flSSl) 

Herbert (Sir William), fnend of sir 
Hugo do Lacy —Sir W Scott, The Be- 
trothed (time, Henry II ) 

Her'cules shot Ncssns tor offering 
insult to his wife Di'-i-a-nl-ra, nnd the 
di ing centaur told Dnnnira Hint if she 
dipped in his blood her husband's shirt, 
she_ would secure his love for ever Her- 
cules, betng about to offer sacrifice, sent 
Lichas for the shirt, but no sooner was it 
warmed by the heat of his bod\ than 
it caused such excruciating agony that 
the hero went mad, nnd, seizing Lichas, 
he flung him into the sea 

Hercules Mad is the subject of a Greek 
tragedy by Eunp'idCs, and of a Latin 
one by Sen'oca 


kll (he envtnomfd rote and tore, 
«A?rlr n !f r ,v 0,8 roots TIitsiiliAn nines. 

And Lichas from the top of CF to fa mount l threw 
Imo tho EubolcEcaU*; AnAf/wtoS? J 

MlUon. CaradOj Los fi. 042, ele (1CS5) 


** . Diodorus says tliere were three 
lJcrcufeses , Cicero recognizes six (three 
of which were Greeks, one Igypttan, one 
Cretan* and one Indian) , Yarro sr\ s 
there were forty-three * 

Hercules's Choice When Hercules 
ivas a young man, he was nccosted by 
two women, Pleasure nnd Virtue, and 
asked to choose which ho would follov, 
i icasnre promised him all carnal delights, 
but virtue promised him immortality 
Hercules gaye Ins L"bd to the latter, and 


hence led a life of great toil, but was 
ultimately reconed amongst the im- 
mortals — Xenophon 

Mrs Ilaubauld bas borrowed this 
allegory, but instead of Hercules has 
substituted Melissa, “ay oung girl,” who 
is nccosted by Dissipation and House- 
wifery Vliiie somewhntm doubt winch 
to follow, Dissipation’s tnnsk falls off, 
and immediately Melissa beholds such a 
“wan and ghastly countenance," that 
sho tnms away in horror, nnd gnes her 
hand to the more sober of the two ladies 
— Hrcninqs at Home , xix (1795) 

Hercules's Horse, Arlon, given lnm by 
Adrnstos It had the gift of human 
speech, and its feet on the nght side y\crc 
those of a man 

Hercules's Pillars , CalpG and Ab'yla, 
one at Gibraltar and the other nt Ceuta 
(hi tah ) They were tom asunder by 
Abides on his route to GadCs (Cadiz) 

Hercules's Ports (1) “ Ilcrcnlis Corsnni 
Portus” (non called Porto-Hi u>!o, in 
Pin na) , (2) “Horculis Lilitimi Portus ’ 
(now called Lnorno , i c J,cghom) , (3) 
“ Ilercuhs Momnci Portus" (now callct 
Monaco, near Nice) 

Hercules (The Aitic ), Theseus (2 -yl ), 
■oho vent about, like IlcrculCa, destroy- 
ing robbers, and performing mo«t won- 
derful exploits 

Ih routes (The Cretan) All the throe 
Idxan Dactyls were «o called \i/ , Ccl- 
nus (“the smelter "), Dnmnnmtneus (“the 
hammer ”), nnd Acmon (“the nmil ”) 

Heiculcs (The FyipUan), Scsostris (fl 
n c 1500) Another wn* ‘-mm or Clmn, 
called b\ Pausnnins, Mactria son of 
Amon 


Hercules (The Inghsh), Guy earl of 
Warwick (SD0-958) 

W tinrick than fnsIWi UeioilK 

pnrton, 1 otpcr&lon xlll. (mis). 


Hercules (The Tamest), a statue, flic 
work of Ghkon, copied from one In 
Lysip'pos Called I’arnc'sG (3 syl ) from 
its being placed in the TarnerC palace of 
Rome, where were at one lime collected 
also the “Toro di Fnmcs6,"the “ Flora di 
IarncsC,” nnd the “GhdintorG di Far- 
nest ” The “ HcrculCs ’’ and “ Toro " aro 
now nt Naples The “ I nrnesG Her- 
cules ’ represents the hero exhausted by 
toil, leaning on his club , nnd in his left 
hand, which rests on Ins back, he holds 
one of the apples of the Hesperldes 
. * A „ CQ Py tins famous statue 
sumde -g Uie I uillcrics gardens of Pans 
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An excellent description of the Etatuo is 
given bv Thomson, m his Liberty, iv 

Hercules ( The Indian), Doreunts, who 
mamed Pandora, nnd became the pro- 
genitor of the Indian kings Bclus is 
sometimes called “The Indian Hercules ” 

Hercules ( The Jewish), Samson (died 
B c 1113) 

Hercules {The Russian ), Rustum 

^Hercules {The Swedish), StarchatCrns 
(first Christian century) 

Hercules of Music, Christoph von 
Glttck (1714-1787) 

Heicules Seeundus Commtfdus, 
the Roman emperor, gav e himself this 
title He ivas a gigantic idiot, -who hilled 
100 lions, and overthreiv 1000 gladiators 
in the amphitheatre (101, 180-192) 

Heren-Suge {The), a seven-headed 
hydra of Basque mythology, like the 
Deccan cobras 


Heietics {Hammer of ), Pierre d’Ailly 
(1350-1425) 

John Faber is also called “The Hammer 
of Heretics,’’ from the title of one of his 
irorhs (*-1541) 

Heretics ( Scientific ) 

Fcai gal bishop of Salt/burg, an Irish- 
man, nas denounced as a heretic forassert- 
mg the existence of antipodCs (*-784) 

Galileo, the astronomer, was cast into 
prison for maintaining the “heretical 
opinion " that the earth mov ed round the 
sun (1561-1042) 

Giordano Bruno was burnt alive for 
maintaining that matter is the mother of 
all things (1550-1G00) 


Her'eward (3 syl), one of the 
Varangian guard of Alexius ComnSnus, 
emperor of Greece —Sir IV Scott, Count 
Robert of laris (time, Rufus) 


Hereward the Wake (or lGgi- 
lant), lord of Born, in Lincolnshire 
He plundered nnd burnt the nbbev of 
Peterborough (1070) , established his 
camp m the Isle of Fly, where he was 
joined by earl Morcar (1071) , he was 
blockaded for three months by IVilliam I , 
but made his escape with some of his 
follow ers This is the name and subject of 
one of Kingsley’s novels 


Her lot (Hosier George), goldsmi 
to James 1 , guardian of lady Hermion 

James I) S ° 0tt ’ FoHtmcs °f (tun 


Herman, a deaf and dumb bov, 
jailer of the dungeon of the Giant’s 
Mount Meeting Ulrica, he tncs to seize 
her, when a flash of lightning strikes tlis 
bridge on which he stands, and Herman 
is thrown into the torrent — E Stirling, 
The Prisoner of State (1847) 

Hennan (Sir), of Goodalncke, one of 
the preceptors of the Knights Templars — 
Sir IV Scott, Ivanhoc (time, Richard I) 

Hermann, the hero of Goethe’s poem 
Hermann und Dorothea Goethe tells us 
that the object of this poem is to “ show, 
as in a mirror, the great movements and 
changes of the w orld’s stage ” 

Hermapli'rodite (4 syl), son of 
Venus and Mercury At the age of 
la, he bathed in a fountain of Cam, 
when Snl'mncis, the fountain nymph, fell 
in love with him, and pray ed the gods to 
make the tivo one body Her prayers 
being heard, the two became united into 
one, but still preserved the double sex 
Not thtl bright spring where fair Hermaphrodite 
Grew Into one with wanton Snlmisls 
mw dare compare with IMi. 

Phil) Fletcher The rurple hlani r (1G33) 

Hermegild or Heimyngyld, wife 
of the lord-constable of Northumber- 
land She was converted by Constance, 
but was murdered by a hmgbt whose suit 
nnd been rejected by the young guest, in 
order to bring her into trouble The 
villainy being discovered, the knight was 
executed, and Constance named the king, 
whose name was Alla Hermegild^ at 
the bidding of Constance, restored sight 
to a blind Bnton — Chaucer, Canterbury 
Talcs (“ Man of Law’s Talc," 1388) 

(The word is spelt “Custaunce” 7 
times, "Constance” 15 times, and “Con- 
staunce ’’ 17 times, m the tale ) 

Hermegild, a fnend of Oswald, in 
love with Gartha (Oswald’s sister) He 
was a man m the middle age of life, 
of counsel sage, and great prudence. 
When Hubert (the brother of Oswald) 
and Gartha wished to stir up a civil war 
to avenge the death of Oswald, who 
had been slam in single combat with 
pnnee Gondibert, Hermegild wascly de- 
terred them from the rash attempt, and 
diverted the anger of the camp by funeral 
obsequies of a most imposing cnaracter 
The tale of Gondibert being unfinished, 
tho sequel is not known — Sir IV Dave- 
-nant, Gondibert (died 1668) 

Her'xnes (2 syl ), son of Mma , patron 
of commerce Akcnside makfo Heroics 
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snv to the Thames, referring to the 
merchant ships of England 


% you (i Klpt] my function and my honoured name 
I>o I post's while 0 er ihe T* Uc rule. 

Or thro tho towers oT Memphis, or th" palms 
Tiyiaered Canges wate’Trf I condact 
The EngiUi merchant. 

Alccnride, Jlynn to tie ialad* fl CT) 


(The Bvtis is the Guadalqmvjcr, and 
the Baltic vale Granada and Andalucia ) 


H critics (2 syl ), the same as Mcrcun , 
and applied both to the god and to the 
metal Milton calls quicksilv er “ volatil 
Hermes ” 

So when we ree the liquid mehd fiH, 

"Which chemist* by the name of HennCs raU. 

Hooles Arfoifo rill. 


Hermes (Si ), same as St Elmo, Suorpo 
Santo, Castor and Pollux:, etc A coma- 
zant or clectnc light, seen occasionally on 
ships’ masts 

They rftall reo the fire which caylors call St Hermes 
Oy uppon their Jhippc. and alight upon tlie toppe of the 
most De Loler TrcstUe of Spectres 07 

Hermes Tnsmegis’tus (“/Amies 
thncc-yrcatcst ”), the Egyptian Thoth, to 
whom is ascribed a host of inventions 
as the art of writing m hioroghbics, the 
first Egvptinn code of laws, the art of 
harmony, tho science of astrology, the 
lmcntion of the lute and lire, magic, 
etc (twentieth centurv sc) 

The tchool of Hermes Ttfcme^stuj, 

Who uttered Us oracles lublime 
Before the Olympiads. 

Longfellow T7ic CcMm Legend (1£51) 

Her'mesmd (3 syl ), daughter of 
Pclay o and Gaudio'sa She was plighted 
to Mphon°o, Eon of lord Pedro of Can- 
tabria (Both Alphonso and Hcrmcsind 
at death were buried in the cave of St 
Antony , m Covadongn 

Beauty and grace and Innocence In her 
In hcarcnly onion shone. One who hod held 
The faith of elder Greece would rare hare thought 
She was some glorious nymph of i*ed dirine 
Oread or Dryad rea, rhe seemed 
Angel or eouI beatified from realms 
01 bliss to earth re rent. 

Southey Koderfc*, etc. rri. (1514) 

Her'mia, daughter of Egc'us (3 syl ) 
of Athens, and promised b\ him in 
marriage to Demetrius As Ilermia lo\ cd 
Lvsander, and refused to marry De- 
metrius, her father summoned lier "before 
the duke, and requested that the “ Ian of 
the land” might be earned out, which 
was death or perpetual virginity The 
duke gave Hcmna four days to consider 
the subject, at tho expiration of which 
time she was cither to obey her father or 
lose her life She now fled from Athens 
with 1 a sander Dcmetnus went m pur- 
suit of her, and IMCnn, who doted on 
Demetnns, followed All four came to a 


wood, and falling asleep from weariness, 
had a dream about the fairies When De- 
metnus woke up, he came to his sense 0 , 
and seeing that flenma loved another, 
consented to marry Helona, and Egfus 
gladh gave the hnnd of his daughter 
to Lvsandor — Shakespeare, ATidsttnwicr 
Niyht's Dream (1592) 

Herm'ion, tlie yonng wife of Damon 
“the Pvlhngore’an ’’and senator of Sv rn- 
cuse — J Banim, Damon and Dythias 
(1825) 

Henm'one (4 syl ), only daughter of 
Menela'os and Helen She became the 
wife of Pvrrhos or Ncoptolemos, son of 
Achilles, but Ore°U.s assassinated Pyrrhos 
and married Hcrmione, who had been 
already betrothed to him 

Jlermroni (4 syl) or Ilarmo'nia, wife 
of Cniimus Leaving Tlicbcs, Cadi ms 
and his wife went to Illvr'm, and were 
both changed into serpents for ha mg 
killed a serpent sacred to Mars — 0\iu, 
iftlamorphoscs, i\ 590, etc 
Nctct *lnce of t rp! Vlntt 

Lorc”er not tho c tliat In Illyria [t. ere] changed— 

Hcrmlonf nnd Culm as. 

Milton t a rad uc Let* !» etc (l£wl 

llcrmfonc (1 syl ), wife of Leon Its v 
king of Sicily The king, being jealous, 
sent her to pn°on, where she ga\ c birth 
to a daughter, who, at the king’s command, 
was to lie placed on a desert shore and 
left to pensli The child was dm cn by 
a Btorm to the “ coast" of Bohemia, and 
brought up by a shepherd who called her 
Pcr'dlt.a riorwel, the son of Polixcnts 
king of Bohemia, fell m lot e with her, 
and they fled to Sicily to escape the 
tcngeance of the angry king. Being 
introduced to LcontCs, it was soon dis- 
covered that Pcrdtta was his lost daugh- 
ter, and PolixcnCs gladh consented tc 
the union lie lmd before objected to 
Pauh'na (a lady about the court) now 
asked tlie royni party to her house to 
inspect a statue of IlennionC, which 
turned out to be (he lmng queen herself, 
— Shakespeare, The 1 Vinter's Talc (1591) 

Hcrmfonc (4 syl ), only daughter of 
Ilelcn and Mcnelit’us (4 syl ) king of 
Sparta Slic was betrothed to Orestes, 
but after the fall of Tro_, was promised 
by her father in marriage to Pyrrhus 
king of Lpirus Orestes madly loi cd her, 
but HemilonG ns madly loved PvTrhus 
When Pyrrhus fixed his affections on 
Androm'ache (widow of Hector, and 
Ins captive), the pndc and jealousy of 
Ucrmiono were roused At this crisis, 
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an embassy led by Orestes arrived at the 
court of Pyrrhus, to demand the death 
of Asty 'an ax, the son of AndromnchG and 
Hector, lest when he grew to manhood 
he might seek to as enge lus father’s 
death Pyrrhus declined to give up the 
boy, and married Andromache The 
passion of HermionCwas non goaded to 
madness , and when she heard that the 
Greek ambassadors had fallen on Pyrrhus 
and murdered him, she stabbed herself 
and died — Ambrose Philips, The Dis- 
tressed Mother (1712) 

This ms a famous part with Mrs 
Porter (*-17G2), and with Miss Young 
better inown as Mrs Pope (1740-1797) 

HermJone (4 syl ), daughter of Dnn- 
mschemend the Persian sorcerer, men- 
tioned m Donnerhugel’s narratn e — Sir 
IV Scott, Anne ot Geierstem (time, 
Edw nrd IY ) 

ITermCone ( The lady) or ladv Er- 
min'ia Pauletti, pm ately married to lord 
Dalgarno — Sir W Scott, Fortunes of 
iugel (time, James I ) 

Hermit, the pseudonym of the poet 
liny ley , the friend of Cowper 

Hermit ( The English), Roger Crab, 

ho subsisted on three farthings a week, 
Ins food being bran, herbs, roots, dock 
lc ii es„and motion s (*-lG80) 

Hermit ( Peter the), the instigator ot the 
first crusade (1050-1115) 

Hermit and the Youth (The) 

A hermit, desirous to study the way s of 
Proi idence, met with a youth, who became 
his companion The first night, they 
i\ere most hospitably entertained by a 
nobleman, but at parting the young man 
stole his entertainer’s golden goblet 
Next dai , thei obtained with difficulty of 
a miser shelter from a severe storm, and 
at parting the vouth gai e him the golden 
goblet Next night, they wero modestly 
out freely welcomed hy one of the middle 
class, and at parting the youth “crept 
to the cradle where an infant slept, and 
wrung its neck , ” it was the onl\ child 
of their kind host Leaving the hospit- 
able roof, they lost their u a\ , and were set 
right by a guide, whom the y outh pushed 
into a mer, and he was drowned The 
hermit began to curse the y outh, when 
lo 1 he turned into an angel, who thus 
explained his acts 

1 stole the goblet from the rich lord to tench him not to 
JIVV"? v^rrialn riches: I pore Use goblet to Use miser 
kindness nlw-iya meets IL rcwnril I 
strangled the infant because the men lored it better then 


he loved GoiL I pushed the guide Into the rirer becanso 
be Intended at night foil to commit a robbery The 
hermit bent his head nnd cried The voy s or the Lord 
are past finding outl but llo doeth all -things well. Tench 
me to say with faith Thy trill be dono l " — ramell 
( 1678 - 1717 ) 

In the Talmud is a similar and better 
allegory Rabbi Jachanan accompanied 
Elijah on a journei , and they came to the 
house of a poor man, whose onh treasure 
was a cow The man and his wife ran 
to meet and welcome the strangers, but 
next morning the poor man’s cow died 
Next night, they were coldly received by 
a proud, rich man, who fed them only 
with bread and w ater , and next morning 
Elijah sent for a mason to repair a wall 
which was falling dowm, in return for the 
hospitality reerned Next night, they 
entered a synagogue, and asked, “Who 
will give a night’s lodging to two tra- 
a ellers ? ” but none offered to do so At 
parting Elijah said, “ I hope y on w ill all 
be made presidents ” The follow mg night 
they were lodged by the members of 
another synagogue in the best hotel of 
the place, and at parting Elijah said, 
“May the Lord appoint over you but 
one president ” r lhe rabbi, unable to 
keep silence any longer, begged Elijah to 
explam the meaning of his dealings with 
men , nnd Elijah replied 

In rcginl to the poor man who received 113 ro hos- 
pitably ft was decreed that bla wife was to dfe that night 
but In reward of his kindness, God took the cow Instead 
of the v, tfe. I repaired the wall of the rich miser because 
n chest of gold was concealed near the place nnd if the 
miser had repaired the mill he would have discovered the 
treasure. I said to the Inhospitahlo synagogue Mny 
each member be prcslder - — v — 

masters I said to the 
hare but one president, 
be no divisions of coun 
Lord, Wlmt doest Tboi *. 

not the Lord of all the earth do right? — The Talmud 
( Trust in God ") See Oetfa romanorum lur. 

Hermite ( Tristan l') or “Tnstnn of 
the Hospital,” proi ost-marshal of France 
He was the main instrument m earning 
out the nefarious schemes of Louis XI ', 
who used to call him his “gossip’ 
Tnstan was a stout, middle-sized man, 
with a hang-dog visage and most re- 
pulsive smile— Sir IV Scott, Quentin 
Duncard nnd Anne of Geieistcm. (time, 
Edward IV) ’ 

Hero, daughter of LconSto governor 
of Messrnn She was of a quiet, serious 
disposition, nnd formed a good contrast to 
the gay, witty rattle-pate, called Bea- 
trice, her cousin Hero was about to be 
roamed to lord Claudio, when don John 
plni ed on her a most infamous practical 
joke out of malice He bribed Hero’s 
wmting-w oman to dre«s in Hero’s clothes, 
nnd to talk w ith him by moonlight from 
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the chamber balcony , he then induced 
Claudio to hide himself in the garden, to 
o\ erhear what was said Claudio, thinh- 
in iT the person to he Hero, was furious, 
and next dar at the altar rejected the 
bride with scorn The pnost, convinced 
of Hero’s innocence, gave out that she 
uns dead, the sonant confessed the trick, 
don John took to flight, and Hero married 
Claudio her betrothed —Shakespeare, 
Much Ado about Nothing (1G00) 

Hero [Suttov], niece of sir William 
Sutton, and beloved by sir Valentine do 
Grey Hero “was fair as no eye ever 
fairer saw, of noble stature, head of 
antique mould, magnificent as far as may 
consist with softness, features full of 
thought and moods, wishes and fancies, 
and limbs the paragon of symmetry " 
Having offended her lover by waltzing 
with lord Athunrcc, she assumed the garb 
of aquakeress, called herself “Ruth,” and 
got introduced to sir Valentine, who 
proposed marriage to her, and then dis- 
covered that Hero was Ruth and Ruth 
was Hero— S Knowles, Woman's TVif, 
etc (1838) 

Hero and Leander (3 si/l ) 
Hero, a pnestess of Venus, fell in lov e 
with Leander, who swam across the 
Hellespont ev erv night to visit her One 
night he w as drowned in so doing, and 
Hero in grief threw herself into the same 
sea — Musmus, Leander and Hero 

Hero of Fable (The), the due de 
Guise Called by the French L'Hci o do 
la Fable (1G14-1G64) 

Hero of History (The), the due 
d’Enghien \I)am zjialvn] Called by the 
French L'Hcro de Clhstoirc This was 
Le grand Conde (1G21-1G87) 

Heio of Modem Italy, Gari- 
baldi (1807- ) 

Herod'otoa of Old London, J 
Stow (1525-1G05) 

Her'on (Sir George), of Chip-chacc, 
an officer with sir John Foster —Sir V 
Scott, The Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 


Hemes (Lord), a friend of queen 
Man of Scotland, and attending on her 
at Dundrennan — Sir W Scott, 2 he 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Herring (Good red ) 

lieutm !u the middle way of steering 
Axe neither fob nor flesh nor good red herring 
Drydcn Dukeo/OuUe (1601) 

Herring Pond (The), the ocean 
between the British Isles and America 

Whet b jour opinion pray on the Institutions the 
other sido of the Herring Pond!" — Tennic 0 / the Prin- 
cess L 

Hersebel (Sir F TVm ) discovered 
the eighth planet, at first called the 
Georg turn si dus, in honour of George III , 
and now called Uranus In allusion to 
this, Campbell say s he 

Care the lyre of heaven nnother tiring 

Pleasures 0 / Dope 1. (IDO) 

Herta, now called St Kilda, one of 
the Hcb’ride 0 

Hertford (The marquis of), in the 
court of Charles II — Sir W Scott, 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth) 

Her Tnppa, meant for Hcnrv 
Cornelius Agnppa of Nettcsheim, phi- 
losopher and physician “Her” is a 
contraction of He’ricus, and “Tnppa” a 
play on the words Agnmxi and ti ipe — 
Rabelais, Pantag' rucl, 111 25 (1545) 

Herwig, king of nel’igoland, be- 
trothed to Gudrun, daughter of king 
Ilcttel ( Attila ) She was earned oft bv 
Hartmuth Lang of Norway, and ns she 
refused to marry him, was put to the 
most menial work Hent ig conv cy cd an 
army into Nonvav , utterly defeated Ilnrt- 
muth, liberated Gudnm, and married her 
— An Anglo-Saxon Poem (thirteenth cen- 
tury) 

Her'zog (JDuJe), commander-m-chict 
of the ancient Teutons (Germans) 
The herzog was elected by the freemen 
of the tribe, but in times of war and 
danger, when several tnbes united, the 
princes selected a leader, who was also 
called a “herzog,” similar to the Gaulish 
“brenDus" or “bren,” and the Celtic 
“ pendrngon ” or head chief 


Heros'tratos op Eitosra vros, the 
Ephesian who set lire to the temple of 
Ephesus (one of the seven wonders of the 
world) merely to immortalize his name 
The Ephesians made it penal even to 
mention his name 


wm?^mlt h: ' ,I , T ' r<)TC f cc Bovcmes fume 

c , l,urc ?J; e bu ™ 1 ha' 1 * his tnme. 
l/mlBrooVc Inquisition upon Dane (1651-1G.S 


Heskett (Ralph), landlord of the 
village ale-house where Rohm Oig and 
Harry Wakefield fought 
Dome Hcshctt , Ralph’s wife —Sir W 
Scott, The Two Droicre (time, George 

Hesper’ia Italy was so called bv 
the Greeks, because it was to them the 
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“ Western Land ” The Romans, for a 
similar reason, transferred the name to 
Spain 

Hespcr'ides (4 syl ) The Hespcr'mn 
Field The Ilcsperides were the women 
who guarded the golden apples which 
Earth gave to Here at her marriage with 
Yeus (Jove) They were assisted by the 
dragon Ladon Tho Hesperian Fields are 
the orchards in which the golden apples 
grew The island is one of the Cape 
verd Isles, m the Atlantic 

TVDt thou fiy 

TVIth Laughing Autumn to the Atlantic Wes, 

And ranee with him th Hesperian field* will see 

AVhere er bis fingers touch tho fruitful grove 

Tho branches shoot with gold? 

Akerulde Fleaiuret of Imagination i (1741) 

Hesperus, the knight called by 
Tcnnison “Evening Star,” but called 
in the History of Prince Arthur , “the 
Green Knight" or sir Pertolope (3 syl ) 
One of tho four brothers who kept the 
passages of Castlo Perilous — Tennyson, 
Idi/lls (“ Gareth and Lynette ”) , sir T 
Malory , History of Prince Arthur , i 127 
(1470) 

*** It is a manifest blunder to call the 
Orem Knight “Hesperus the Evening 
Star,” and the Blue Knight tho “Morn- 
ing Star ” The old romance makes the 
combat with the “Green Knight” at dawn, 
and with the “Blue Knight” at sunset 
The error has arisen from not bearing in 
mind that our forefathers began the day 
with the preceding eve, and ended it at 
Bunsct 

Hettly (Hay), an old sonant of 
Dae ie Deans — Sir W Scott, Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Heukbane ( Mrs ), the butcher's 
v ife at Eairport, and a fnend of Sirs 
Slailsctter — SirW Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George III ) 

Hew, son of lady Helen of “ Merry - 
land town” (Milan), enticed by an apple 
presented to him by a Jewish maiden, 
who then “stabbed him with a penknife, 
rolled the body in lead, and cast it into a 
well ” Ladv Helen went in search of 
her child, and its ghost cried out from 
the bottom of the w ell 

The lead Is wondroaj henry mlther 
The well Is wondrous deep „ 

A teen penknife sticks In my heart 
A word 1 d cause rpeik. 

Percy ItcUyuci L 3. 

Hewit (Godfrey Bertram), natural 
con of Mr Godfrey Bertram — Sir IV 
Scott, Guy Hanncnng (time, George II ) 

Hiawa'tha, the prophet teacher, eon 


of Mudjekee'wis (the west wind) and 
Weno'nah daughter of Noko'mis He 
represents tho progress of civilization 
among the North American Indians 
Hiawatha first wrestled with Monda'min 
(maize), and, hawng subdued it, gave it 
to man for food He then taught man 
navigation , then he subdued Misho 
Nahknn (the sturgeon), and taught tho 
Indians how to make oil thereffom for 
winter His next exploit was against 
the magician Megiseog'non, the author 
of disease and death , having slam this 
monster, he taught man tho science of 
medicine He then married Minncha'ha 
(laughing water), and taught man to be 
the husband of one wife, and the comforts 
of domestic peace Lastly, he taught 
man picture-writing When tho white 
men came with the gospel, Hiawatha 
ascended to the kingdom of Pcne'imh, 
the land of the hereafter — Longfellow, 
Hiawatha 

Hiawatha's Mod casons When Hiawa- 
tha put on his moccasons, he could 
measure a mile at a single stride 

He had moccasons enchanted 

Magic moccasons of deer akin 

When he bound them round Jib ankles t 

At each stride a mllo he measured » 

Longfellow Illaicania tr 

Hiawatha's Great Friends, Chibia'bos 
(the sweetest of all musicians) and 
Kwa'Bind (the strongest of all mortals) 

— Longfellow, Hiawatha, \i 

Hlber'ma, Ireland I’emc is simply 
a contraction of the same word Pliny 
sn\s that “Irish mothers feed their in- 
fants with swords instead of spoons ” 

Hie Jacob, an epitaph, a funeral 
The first words on old tombstones ts 
Here lies etc 

The merit of service Is seldom attributed to tho true 
performer I would bare that drum or hie 
Jacct ^that it die in my attempt to get it]. — Shako- 
speare Allt U ell that Endt ltcH(l,/93) 

Hick'atlinft (Tom or Jacl), a poor 
labourer in the time of the Conquest, of 
such enormous strength that he killed, 
with an axletrec and cartwheel, a hugo 
giant, who hied in a marsh at Tylnei, 
in Norfolk He was knighted, and mado 
governor of Thnnet Hicknthnft is some- 
times called Hickafric 

"When a man rib down to write a history though It l>e 
but tho historv of Jack Jilckalbrift, bo knows no 
more than hb heels what lets he Is to meet with In 
fits war —Sterne. 

Hiek'ory (Old), general Andrew 
Jackson He was first called “ Tough/ 1 
then “Tough ns Hickory,” and, lastly, 

“ Old ITiclvon ” \nothcr story is that - 
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in 1813, when engaged in war with the 
Creek Indians, he fell short of supplies 
and fed his men cm hickorv nuts (17G7- 
1845) 

*** This general Andrew Jackson 
must-not he confounded with general 
Thomas Jackson, better known as 
11 Stone-wall ” Jackscm (1826-1863) 

Hi'erocles (4 syl ), the first person 
■who compiled jokes and 6on mots After 
a life-long labour he got together twenty- 
eight, Thick he left to the world as his 
legaci Hence arose the phrase, An 
Ihcrodlcan legacy, no legacy st all, a 
legacy of erupt} promises, ora legaev of 
no worth 

One of his anecdotes is tnat of a man 
Tho iran ted to sell his house, and earned 
about a bnck to show as a specimen 
of it 

He that if a to mxmnea . 1 Shotepore br teleti 
qrojUjta. *21 c-ceM Eke tb- pedint In Hlerocia. 1 
wto »tea be oSfred EE bins’ for a!* ramrf a lr-it 
In fc£i pocket as a D- Johnson Prcfza to ' 

g^iapettre 

Hieron'imo, the chief character of 
Thomas Kyd’s drama in tu o parts, pt l 
being called Ilicronvno, and pt n The 
Spanish Tragedy or Ilierommo is Mad 
Again In the latter play, Horatio, onlv 
son of Hierommo, sitting with Behm- 
pe'na in an alcove, is murdered bv his 
mal Balthazar and the lady s brother 
Lorenzo The murderers hang the dead 
body on a tree in the garden, and Hie- 
rommo, aroused by the screams of Be- 
limpena, rushing into the garden, sees 

mad (1588)*^* ^ S0Dj aDd g0£3 raTin S 

Higden ( Mrs Betty), an old woman 
nearly four score, very poor, but hating 
tne union-house more than she feared 
death Betty Higden kept a mangle, 
and “minded young children” at four- 
pmee a reek. A poor workhouse lad 
named Sloppy helped her to turn the 
mangle. Mrs Boffin wished to adopt 

b " t 

sSSsSSs » * «|» ^ 

TO-njn. wU, a t/wii “ «ti» c 1 

era*!* * c ~. *7* £'-d a rtsohj> C&ct vrt 

Maul, US 105 ~ C Dlda;a ’ Our 

“the son of Snell," the lame 

SrT S r at l be tnal of 

ocott, Jcanhoc (fame, Eichard I ) 

n JF 1 ??' Bn i^ngg, Snapp, andPer- 
n si h ¥ gg T> K “ The Beggars' 
Ser ( 1622 f Bcaumoat and Flef- 


HigH and Low Heels, two fac- 
tions in Lilliput So called from the 
high and low heels of their sho*s, badges- 
of the tiro factions The Hig h -heels 
( torico and the high-church party) were 
the most friendly to the ancient consti- 
tution of the empire, but the emperor 
employed tho Low-heels (is fugs and tour- 
churchmen) as h is ministers of state — 
Swift, Gulliver's \ Travels (“Lilliput,” 
172G) 

High Life Below Stairs, a farce 
by the Eev Jame3 Townley Mr Lovel, 
a wealthy commoner, suspects his ser- 
vants of “wasting his substance m 
riotous lmng , ” so, pretending to go to 
his country seat m Devonshire, he as- 
sumes the character of a countn bump- 
kin from Esses, and places himself 
under the charge of his own butler, to 
learn the duties of a gentleman’s 
servant As the master is away, 
Philip (the butler) invites a large partv 
to sapper, and supplies them with the 
choicest wines The servants all assume 
their masters’ titles, and address each 
other as “My lord duke,” “sir Harrv ” 
“Mj lady Charlotte,” “My J.adi Bab,” 
etc, and mimic the airs of then em- 
ployers In the midst of the banquet, 
Lovel appears in his true character, 
breaks up the party, and dismisses his 
household, retaining only one of the lot, 
named Tom, to whom he entrusts the 
charge of the silrer and plate (1753) 

Bhigh gate (a suburb of London) 

n Ea - vs J bat Highgate was so 
cJled because Brute, the mvthical Tro- 
jan founder of the British empire, “an- 
pomted it for a gate of London « but 
others tell ns that it was so called from 
a gate set up there, some 400 years 

London rCCC ‘ V ° toIk for the bu *<>P of 

b ° 1£tS ^ ^1- vrbl^b nra do m0 l be 
Ajrpota.td for a gate of I/mSoa to tare Wo 

HLaEntU.-roljbiyEnuelia d/iidb^a. 

Grafton, Po pvlhion rrl p513) 

Mary, immortalized by 
£>„ er t Burns, is generally thought to be 
¥ P Campbell , but it seems more likeh 
to b ? ,^ ai ? 2Ion soD, “one of the poet’s 
vouthful loves” Probably the songs 
p ‘ J ya 30 to the Indies , my Mary ? JJvjh- 
landMary, Mary Monson, and Jo Mary 
m Beaten, were all written on one and 
yj® eame Slaiy, although some fJnni 
iff nd Mary ’and Ma% m 
fer to Mar, Campbell who re nra 

told, was the poet’s first lore ’ 
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Highwaymen (Noted) 

Claude Duy al (*-lG70) Introduced 
in )ntte Friars, by Miss Robinson 

Jamts Whitnei (1060— 1094), nged 34 

Jonathan Wild of Wolverhampton 
(1G82-1725), nged 43 Hero and title of 
a novel by Fielding (1744) 

Jack Siieppvrd of Spitalfields (1701— 
1724), aged 24 Hero and title of a 
noy el by Defoe (1724) , and one by H 
Ainsworth (1839) 

Dick Tuitrix, executed at York 
(1711-1739) Hero of a novel bj H 
Ainsworth 

G \i T.oriNG Dick, executed at Avles- 
bur> in 1800 

Captain Grant, the Irish highway- 
man, executed at Mar} borough, in 1S1G 

Samuel Greenwood, executed at Old 
Bailey, 1822 

William Rea, executed at Old Bailey , 
1828 

Hl'gie (2 syl), a rowing of the 
waters when the tide conies up the 
Humber 

For when my Hlgre comes I make my cither shore 

Ken tremble with the sound that I afar do send 

Drayton potyolbion xxyUL (16"°) 

Hllanus (Brother), refcctioner at 
St Marv’s — Sir W Scott, The Monas- 
tery (time, Elizabeth) 

Hildebrand, pope Gregory VII 
(1013, 1073-1085) He demanded for 
the Church the right of “investiture ” or 
presentation to all ecclesiastical benefices, 
the superiority of the ecclesiastical to the 
temporal authority, enforced the celibacy 
of all elergi men, resisted simony , and 
greatly adyanced the domination of the 
popes 

We need another ITHdebrand to shake 
And purify us 

- Longfellow The Golden Legend [ 3851) 

Jhl'dcbrand (Mu-teF, the Nestor of 
German romance, a magician and cham- 
pion 

*** Maugis, among the paladins of 
Charlemagne, sustained a similar tyyofold 
character 

Hil’debrod (Jacob diOc), president 
of - the Alsatian Clno — Sir W Scott, 
Fortunes o£ Ntgcl(time, James I ) 

Hil'desbeun He monk of Ililde- 
shcim, doubtmghow a thousand j ears yvith ^ 
God could he “only one da},” listened^ 
to the melody of a lard in a green wood, 
ns ho snpposed, for only three minutes, 
but found the time lind in reality been 
a hundred } ears (See i lllx ) 


Hill (Dr John), whose pseudonym 
was “Mrs Glasse ” Garrick said of him 

For physic anti farces 
His equal there scarce Is 

For his Lirces aro physic, and bis physic a farce Is. 

Hillary (Tom), apprentice of Mr 
Lawford Die town clerk Aftoryynrds 
captain Hillary — Sir W Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter (time, George II ) 

Hmch'up (Dame), a peasant, at the 
execution of Meg Murdochson — Sir W 
Scott, Deart of Midlothian (time, George 

II) ~ 

Hin'da, daughter of A1 Hnssan the 
Arabian emir of Persia Her lover Unfed, 
a gheber or fire-worshipper, was the 
sworn enem} of the emir A1 Ilassan 
sent Ilinda nyvay, but Bhe was taken 
captive b} Hafed’s part} Hnfed, being 
betra}ed to A1 Hassan, burnt himself to 
death in the sacred fire, and Hmdn cast 
herself headlong into the sea — T Moore, 
Latta Booth (“The Fire-Worshippexs,’’ 
1817) 

Hulges (Harmonious) The doors of 
the harem of Fakreddm turned on har- 
monious hinges — W Bechford, Tathck 
(1784) 

Hinzelmann, the most fnmous 
house-spirit or kobold of German legend 
Heliyeil four }ears m the old castle of 
Hudcmlihlen, nnd then disappeared for 
eyer (1588) 

Hipcut Hill, famous for cowslips 
The rendezy ous of Pigw iggcn and queen 
Mab was a cowslip on Hipcut llill — M 
Dra}ton, Nymphtdta (15G3-1G31) 

Hip'pocrene (3 syl ), the fountain 
of the Muses Longfelloyv calls poetic 
inspiration “a maddening draught of 
Hippocrene ’’ — Goblet of Life 

HippolTto So Browning spells (ho 
name of the son of Theseus (2 syl ) nnd 
An'tiopC Ilippobto fled all intercourse 
with yrornan Phredrn, his mother-in-lnw , 
tried to seduce him, nnd when be resisted 
her solicitations, accused him to her 
husband of attempting to dishonour her 
After death he yyns restored to life under 
the name of Virbius (vir-bis, “twice a 
man”) (See Hirroi vros ) 

flyppoUto, a youth who nerer knew n woman 

Browning 

Hippol'yta, qneen of the Am'nzons, 
and daughter of Mars She was fnmous 
for a girdle given her h> tho war-god, 
which Hercules had to obtain possession 
of, ns one of his twelve labours 
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%* Shakespeare has introduced Hip- 
polvta in his Midsummer Fight's Dream , 
and betrotks her to Theseus (2 syl ) 
duke of Athens , but according^ classic 
fable, it washer sister An'tiope (4 syl ) 
who married Theseus 

HippoVyta, a rich ladv wantonly m love 
with Am old o By the cross purposes of 
the plot, Leopold a sea-captain is en- 
amoured of Hippolyta, Amoldo is con- 
tracted to the chaste Zeno'cia, and 
Zenocia is dishonourably pursued by the 

f overoor count Clo'dio — Beaumont and 
letcher, The Custom of the Country 
(1647) 

Hippolytos (m Latin, Hippolytus), 
son of Theseus He provoked the anger 
of Venus by disregarding her love, and 
Venus, in revenge, made Piuedra (his 
mother-in-law) fall in love with him, and 
when Hippolytos repulsed her advances, 
she accused him to her husband of 
seeking to dishonour her Theseus 
prayed Neptune to punish the young 
man, and the sea-god, while the y oung 
man was driving m his chariot, scared 
the horses with sea-calves Hippolytos 
v.ns thrown from the chanot and killed, 
but Diana restored him to life again (See 
Hippolito ) 

Hippolytua hlmseU -would learo Diana 
To follow such a Venus. 

Haainger A \ac]\ay to ray Old DctU UL 1 (1623) 

Hippora'enes (4 syl), a Grecian 
princo who outstripped Atalanta in a 
foot-race, bv dropping three golden 
apples, which she stopped to ruck up 
B\ this conquest he won Atalanta to 
wife 

E'en here. In this region of \ onders I find 
That light-footed Fancy leaves Truth fur behind 
Or at least, like MppomenCs, turns her astray 
By the golden UJusI jna he flings in her wa> 

T Moore. 

Hippopotamus, symbol of impiety 
and ingratitude Lear says that “in- 
gratitude in a child is more hideous than 
the sea monster ” 

The hippopotamus killelh his tire, and ravish eth hL 
dam — Sandy*, Travels (1615) 

Hippot'ades (4 syl ), EGlus the 
wind-god, son of Hippota 

[He] questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from ofTeach beahfrd promontory 
They knew not of his story 
And sage Hippo tad £3 their answer brings. 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strajed 

Milton Lycldas £2, etc. (163S) 

Hiren, a strumpet From Pecle’s play 
The Turkish Mahomet and Hyren the Fair 
Ciceh (1584) 

In Italian called a courtezan In Spolno a marga rtft 
In French un curtain in English a punk. 
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There be rirerU Id the tea or the worlJ Syrens’ 
Uircm as the/ are now called What a number of these 
sirens [1/irrnsl cockatrices conrtcghlam In plain English, 
harlots, rwlmmo amongst usl’*— Adams, Spiritual A arl. 
gator (1G15) 

TTnw ivg- (Jean), the French “Bill 
Sikes,” with all the tragic elements 
eliminated 

Pra Where do you lire! Jean. Hare n t go* an/ 

Pres Where were you born t Jean At Galari. 
rra Where is that 1 Jean. At Galard 
Pres. What department? Jean Galard 

Henri Monnler Popular Scenes drawn tcith 
Pen and In P (1825) 

Hislop (John), the old earner at Old 
St Ronnn’s —Sir W Scott, St, Honan's 
Well (time, George 111 ) 

Hispa'ma, Spam 

Hietor'icuB, the nom de plume of 
Sir W Vernon Harconrt, for many 
a cars the most slashing w nter in the 
Saturday Jleview, and a writer in the 
Times 

History (Father op Herod'otos, the 
Greek histonan, is so called by Cicero 
(nc 484-AOS) 

History (Father of Ecclesiastical), 
Polygnotos of Thaos (fl b c 463-435) 
The Venerable Bede is so called some- 
times (G72-735) 

History (Father of French), Andre 
Duchesne (1584-1640) 

Histrio-mastix, a tirnde against 
theatneal exhibitions, by William Prynno 
(1632) 

Ho'amen, an Indian tnbo settled on 
a south branch of the Missouri, having 
Az'tlan for their impenal city The 
Az'tecas conquered the tnbe, deposed 
the queen, and seized their territory bv 
right of conquest When Madoc landed 
on the Amencan shore, he took the part of 
the Hoamen, and succeeded m restoring 
them to their nghts The Aztecas then 
migrated to Mexico (twelfth century ) — 
Southey, Madoc (1805) 

Hoare (1 syl), 37, Fleet Street, 
London The golden bottle displayed 
or er the fanlight is the sign of Jnmc 3 
Hoare, a cooper, who founded the bank 
The legend is that it contains tho leather 
bottle or purse of James Hoare, and the 
half-crown with which he started busi- 
ness m 1G77 

Hob Miller of Twvford, an insur- 
gent — Sir W Scott, The 
(time, Henry r II ) 

Hob or Happer, miller 
Marv’s Com ent 
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Jifijsic Uappcr , the miller s daughter 
She mames sir Piercie Shafton — Sir "W 
Scott, The Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 

Hobbes’s Voyage, a leap in the 
dark Hiomag Hobbes, on the point of 
death, said, “Now I am about to take my 
last vov age, a great leap m the dark ” 
(1688-1679) 

TIs enough. Fll not £alL So now I am In for 
Hobbes e rorago — n great leap In the dark [elds leap t cat 
mntrimony\ — Vanbrugh The Provoked Wifi r 3 
(1G97) 

Hob'bididattce (4 syl ), the pnnee 
of dumbness, and one of the five fiends 
that possessed “poor Tom ’’—Shake- 
speare, King Lear , act iv sc 1 (1G06) 

*** This name is taken from Harsnett’s 
Declaration of Egregious Popish Impos- 
tures (1661-1631) 

Hobble O’Sorbie'trees, one of the 
huntsmen near Charlie’s Hope farm — Sir 
AV Scott, Ouy Mannenng (time, George 
II) 

Hob’bima ( The English), John 
Crome of Norwich, whose last words vv ere 
“0 Hobbima, Hobbima, how Ido love 
thee i ” (1769-1821) 

Hob'bvna ( The Scotch ), P Nasmyth 
(1831- ) 

*** Mindcrhout Hobbima, a famous 
landscape painter of Amsterdam (1G38- 
1709) 

Hobbinol (See Hobinol ) 

Hobbler or Clopinei-, Jehan de 
Sleung, die French poet, who was lame 
(1260-1320) Meung was called by his 
contemporaries Perc de l' Eloquence 
*** Tyrtaus, the Greek elegiac poet, 
was called “ Hobbler ” because he intro- 
duced the alternate pentameter verso, 
which is one foot shorter than the old 
heroic metre 

Hobbler [The Lev Dr), at Ellicslaw 
Castle, one of the Jacobite conspirators 
vv lib the laird of Ellieslaw — SirW Scott, 
The Black Dicarf (time, Anne) 
Hobby-de-Hoy, a lad from 14 to 

21 

1 7 Tbe first seren years bring up ns a child 
7-14. The next to learning for waxing too wild 
14-21. The next to keep under sir Hobbard de Hoy 
21-28. Tbe next, a man and no longer a boy 

T. Tusser Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry L. (15?') 

Hobby-borse, m the morns-dance, 
u pasteboard hdrse which a man carries 
and dances about m, displaying tricks of 
legerdemain, such as threading a needle, 
X running daggers through his cheeks, etc 
The horse had a ladle m its mouth for 


the collection of half-pence The colour 
of the hobby-horso was a reddish white, 
and the man inside wore a doublet, red 
on one side and y ellow on the other (See 
Morris-Dance ) 

Clo They thould be morrij-dflnrm by their flnElo hut 
they hare no napkins. 

Coc. No nor a hobby horse.— Ben Jonson Tin ifeto 
inorphoted Gipsies 

Hobby-horse, a favourite pursuit, a cor- 
ruption of hobby-hause (“ hawk-tossing ”), 
a favourite diversion in the davs of fal- 
conry The term has become confounded 
with the wicker hobby-horse, in which 
some one, being placed, was made to tako 
part in a morns-dance 

tthy can t you ride roar bobby horse without desiring 
to place me on a pillion behind you 7— Sheridan Tht 
Critic I 1 (1770) 

Hobby-horse (The), one of tho masquers 
at Kcnnaqnhair Abbcv . — Sir Scott, 

The Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Hobmol or Hobbinol is Gabriel 
Harvey, physician, LL D , a friend and 
college chum of Edmund Spenser the 
poet Spenser, in his eel iv , makes 
Tlienot inquire, “What gars thee to 
veep?” and Hobmol replies it is because 
his fnend Colin, having been flouted by 
Rosalind (ccl i ), lias broken his pipo 
and seems heart-broken with grief 
Tlienot then begs Hobmol to singto him 
one of Colin’s own songs, and Hobmol 
sings tho lay of “Elisa queen of the 
shepherds ’’ (queen Elizabeth), daughter 
of SvTinv and Tan (Anne Bolcyn and 
Henry VIII) He says Phccbus thrust 
out his golden head to gaze on her, and 
was amazed to see a sun on earth brighter 
and more dazzling than his own 3 ho 
Graces requested she might make a fourth 
grace, and she was received amongC 
them and reigned with them in heaven 
The shepherds then strewed flowers to 
the queen, and Elisa dismissed them, say - 
mg that at tho proper season she would 
reward them with npe damsons (eel n ) 
Eel is is a dialogue between Hobmol and 
Diggon Davie, upon Popish abuses (See 
Diggon Davie ) — Spenser, Shephcaide’s 
Calendar (1672) 

Hobnel'ia. a shepherdess, m love v ith 
Lubberkin, wno disregarded her She 
tried by spells to win ws love, and after 
every spell she said 

With my sharp heel 1 three Umes mark tho ground 

And turn mo thrice around, around around 

Gay Pastoral ir (1714) 

(An imitation of "Virgil's Eel , v m 
“ Phnrmnceutna ”) 

Hob'son (Tobias), a carrier uiio lived 
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at Cambridge in the seventeenth century. 
He kept n liven stable, but obliged the 
university students to take his hacks in 
rotation Hence the term Hobson's 
choice came to signify “ this or none ” 
"Milton (in 1CS0) wrote two humorous 
poems on the death of the old earner 

Hoe'hsprmg’en {The young dufx 
of), introduced in Donnerhugels narra- 
tivc —Sir W Scott, Anne of Gcicrstcin ] 
(time, Edward 1Y ) 

Hocus ( Humphrx /), “the attorney” 
into whose hands John Bull and his 
'nends put the law-suit they earned on 
against Lems Baboon (Louis XIV ) 

Of course, Humphrv Hocus is John 
Churchill, duke of Marlborough, who 
commanded the army employed against 
the Grand Monarque 

llocm whs an old cunning o tomey and though tills 
vis tbe first conridenthle suit he was erer enpaerd In be 
lb owed hlmjslf snj>crior In address to most of bb profes- 
sion* He alwars kept pood derks. He lorcd money was 
smooth toagucu pte good wonl! and feMom k?»t his 
taupe He rrorlded plentifully for his family but 

be lored hlmtJf better than them ell. The neighbour! 
rejorted Hut he was hen peeked which wuimpo db'e Xrr 
such & raUd-splrited woman as l-ls wife was [Afs vrifts trtu 
a des ferrate termaffavty — Dr Arbathnot. Httiory of John 
Dull, r (1715). 

Hodei'rali (3 syt ), hnshnnd of Za'- 
nab (2 stjl ) and father of Thai 5b a He 
died while Thalaba was a mere Ind — 
Southey, Thalaba the Destroyer, i (1797) 

Hodeken (i c little hat), a German 
kobola or domestic fairv, noted for lus 
little felt hat 

Ho'der, the Scandinavian god of 
darkness, typical of night He is called 
the blind old god Balder is the god of 
light, typical of day According to fable, 
Under killed Balder with an arrow made 
of mistletoe, but the gods restored lum to 
life again 

Under the blind old cod. 

B bose fett are thod with jllcncc, 

DongfcJJow Ttyncr’t Death 

Hodge, Gammer Gurtera’s goodman, 
whose breeches she was repairing when 
she lost her needle • — Mr S Master of 
Arts, Gammer Gorton’s Needle (1551) 

*** Mr S is said to be J Still, after- 
wards bishop of Bath and Wells, but in 
1551 he v, aa only eight yearn old 

Hodges {John), one of Wavcrley’s 
sen ants— Sir W Scott, Waeerleu t time, 
George II ) 

Hodges {Jot), landlord of Bertram, by 
the lake near Mcrwvn Hall — Sir W 
Scott, Guy Manncnng (time, George II ) 

Hodge'son {Gaffer), a pun tan.— Sir 


W Scott, Pcveril of the Peak (time, 
Cbarlos II ) 

Hool (2 syt ), king of the Armoncnn 
Britons, and nephew of king Arthur 
Hoel sent an army of 15,000 men to 
assist his uncle against the Saxons (501) 
In 509, being dnven from his kingdom 
by Clovis, ho took refuge m England , 
but in 513 ho recovered his throne, and 
died in 545 

[ cfllUnc to his aid 

THs klanaan Howel brought from Brittany tho le** 

Their armlet they unite [and t he Saxoru at 

Lincoln}. *■ 

Drayton IWt&blon Ir 0^-) 

Ho’cl , son of prince nocl and Lla'ian 
Pnnce Hod was slam in battle bv his 
half-brother Dav id king of North W ales, 
and Llaian, with her eon, followed tho 
fortunes of pnnce Madoc, who migrated 
to North America Young Hoel was 
kidnapped by Occll'opan, an Az'tec, and 
earned to Az'tlan for a propitiatory 
sacrifice to tlic Aztecnn gods He was 
confined in a cavern without food , but 
Co'atel, a voting Azlccan w ife, took pity 
on him, visited lnm, supplied him with 
food, and a«smted Madoc to release him, 
— Souther, Madoa (1805) 

Hromescnr, a German mode of 
punishment, which consisted m entry mg n 
dog on the shoulders for a certain number 
of miles 

Had ram comtcx accuses do m&frenMfon do h rdns 
humiliacto da hecnxtscar pelurcottsUtant h falro porter 
tin cbien pendant iduxlcun mil In rar lea *paulcs dj 
coudanm* — 1 Cocberis L£r%?irt iTAUcvtayne 

Ho’gartli (EV/tam), called “The 
Juvenal of Pointers ” (1G95-17G4) 

Uo'garth {The Scottish). David Allan 
(17 14-179G) 

Hogarth of Hoveliets, Ilenry 
Fielding (1707-1754) 

Hog Lane, Whitechapel, I ondon , 
afterwards called “ Petticoat Lane,” and 
now “ Middlesex Street.” 

Holionlin'den, in Bavaria, famous 
for the battle fonglit m November, 1801, 
between the Anstrinns under Klcnau, and 
the Trench under Moreau The Ircncli 
remained tho victors, with 10,000 pri- 
soners 

Tli room but tarcc yon krcl cm 
Can pierce lie irar-aloadj roUlnp dun, 

Where furloiu Frank and fiery Hun 
fibout In tbelr culpburoae canopy 
Campbell Baltic 0 / JTohcnU^Jtn (ISJl) 

Hold'enough {Master Nchcmah), n 
presbv tenati preacher, ejected from his 
pulpit bv a military preacher —Sir W 
Scott, Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 
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Holiday When Anaxng’orns was 
dying, nna was asked wlmt honour 
should he conferred on him, he replied, 
“Givethe hoysahohday ” (n c 500-428) 

Holiday (Erasmus), schoolmaster in 
the Vale of Whitehorse — Sir W Scott, 
Eeniheorih (time, Elizabeth) 

Holiday Phrases, set speeches, 
high-flown phrases So holiday manners , 
holiday clothes, meaning the “best" or 
those put on to make the best nppenr- 
ancc Hotspur, speaking of a fop sent to 
demand his prisoners, says to the king 

In ninny holiday fiml lady terms 
He questioned mo 

1 Jlenry IV act L fc. 3 (13D7J 

Holiplier'nes (i syl), called 
“ English Henry," one of the Clmstian 
knights in the allied army of Godfrey , in 
the first crusade He was slain bv 
Dragn'tes (8 syl ) (See HoLomunvrs ) 
— Tasse, Jerusalem Delivered, ix (1575) 

HoUancL Voltaire took leave of 
this country of paradoxes m the allite- 
ration following — “ Adieu 1 canaux, 
ennards, canaille " (Adieu 1 dykes, ducks, 
and drunkards) Lord Byron calls it 

Tbo waterlnnd of Dutchmen find of ditches, 

AVhObe Juniper expresses Its best Juice 
Tbo poor man a sparkling substitute for riches. 

Don Juan x. G3 (1821) 

Holland, one of thethree districts of Lin- 
colnshire Wbcro Boston stands used to 
be called “High Holland ” Tlicothcrtwo 
districts arc, Lindsey, the highest land , 
and Kcstcvcn, the vestern part, famous 
for its heaths Holland, the fen-lands in 
the south-east 

And for tlmt psrt of mo [Lincoln* ] which mo High 

Holland" call 

Where Boston rented Is by plenteous Wytham s fall 
No other tract or land doth like abundance yield. 

Drayton Polyolbion xxy (1G22) 

Hol’les Street (London) So called 
from John Holies duke of Newcastle, 
father of Henrietta Cavendish countess 
of Oxford and Mortimer (See Hev- 
ntETTA ST3EET ) 

Holman ( Lieutenant James), the 
blind traveller (1787-1857) 

Hol'opherne ( Thubal ), the great 
sophister, who, m the course of five y cars 
and three months, taught Gargantua to 
6ay lus A B C backwards — Rabelais, 
Gaigantua, 1 14 (1533) 

Holopher'nes (4 syl ), a pedantic 
schoolmaster, who speaks like a dic- 
s tionary The character is meant for John 
Flono, a teacher of Italian in London, v ho 


published, in 1508, a dictionm called 
A World of Words Ho provoked the 
retort by condemning wholesale the 
English dramas, which, ho said, were 
“ neither right comedies, nor right 
tragedies, but perverted histones without 
decorum " The following sentence is n 
specimen of the sty lc in which he talked 

The deer was In tan put* (blood) rip© an a pome- 
water who now hanpelh Ilk© a Jewel in the ear of cate 
(thoiky the welkin the heaven) , and anon falleth like a 
crab nn !)io face of term (lb© soil tbo land tb© earth) — 
Shakespeare, Lotot Labours Lott act lr sc.2(lC2i) 

*** Holophcmcs is nn imperfect ana- 
gram of “JoU'ncs riono," the first and 
last letters being omitted 

Holy Bottle (The Oracle of the), 
the object of Pantag'nicl’s search Ho 
visited various lands with Ins fnend 
Pnnurge (2 syl ), the last place being 
the island of Lnntcm-land, vliore the 
“ bottle” vas kept in an alabaster fount 
m a magnificent temple When tho 
party armed nt the sacred spot, the 
priestess threw something into the fount , 
whereupon the voter began to bubble, 
and the word “ Dnnk "issued from tho 
“ bottle ” So the wholo partv set to 
drinking Fnlcminn vine, and, being 
inspired with drunkenness, raved vith 
prophetic madness , and so the romance 
ends — Rabelais, Pantagnicl (1515) 

Like ranfngnjel and hfi companfonj In quest of the 

Oracle of tho BotUo. —Sterne. 

Holy Brotherhood (The), in 
Spam cnllcd Santa Hcrmandad, vns nn 
association for the suppression of high- 
way robberv 

The tlileres, believing the Holy Brotherhood was 
coming got up In a hunr nnd alarmed their com 
panlons.— Lerate Gil Bias L C (1715) 

Holy Island, Lmdisfnmc, in the 
German Sea, about eight miles from 
Bern ick-upon-Tv ecd It was once the 
sec of the famous St Cuthbcrt, but non 
the bishopric is that of Durham Hie 
rums of tho old cathedral arc still 
v lsible 

Ireland used to be so called, on account 
of its numerous saints 

Guernsey was so called in the tenth 
centurv, on account of the great number 
of monks residing there 

Rllgen was so called by the Slavonic 
Vnrim 

Holy Maid of Kent, Elizabeth 
Barton, vho incited the Bomnn Catholics 
to resist the progress of the Reformat on, 
and pretended to act under divine in- 
spiration She was executed in 1534 
for “predicting” that the king (Henry 
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YIII ) would die a sudden death if lie 
divorced queen Katharine and married 
Anne Boleyn, At one time she was 
thought to be inspired with a prophetic 
pft,°nnd even the lord chancellor, sir 
Thomas Mora, was inclined to think so 

Holy Mother of the Russians 

Moscow is so called 

Holywell Street, London So 
called from a spring of water “most 
sweet, Salubrious, and clear, whoso runnels 
murmur over the shining stones ” 

*** Other similar wells in the snburbs 
of London were Clcrkenwcll and St 
Clement’s Well 


was called bv Tasso, Omoro Ftrrwcsi 
(1474-1533) 

Homer of the Fianks (The) 
Angilbert was so called by Charlemagne 
(died 814) 

Homer of the French Drama 
( The) Pierre Corneille was so called by 
sir Walter Scott (1606-1G84) 

Homer of Philosophers (The), 
Plato (b c 429-347) 

Homei the Younger, Philiscos, 
one of the seven Pleiad poets of Alex- 
andria, in the time of Ptolemy Philn- 
delphos 


Home, Sweet Home The words 
of this popular song are by John Howard 
Payne, an American It is introduced 
m "his melodrama called Clan or The 
Maid of Milan The music is by sir 
Henry Bishop 

Homer (The British) Milton is so 
called on Gray’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey 

No more the Grecian tmui nnriraDod relgnj { 

To Britain let the nations hormgo pay 
She felt a Homer s fire In Milton a strains, 

A Pindar s rapture irt the lyre of Grav 

Homer ( The Cashet), an edition of 
Homer corrected by Aristotle, which 
Alexander the Great earned about with 
him, and placed m the golden casket 
nchly studded with gems, found in the 
tent of Darius Alexander said there 
was but one thing in the world worthy to 
bo kept m so precious a casket, and that 
was Aristotle’s Homei 


Homer (The Celtic ), Ossian, son of 
Pmgnl king of Morven 

Homer (The Oriental), Ferdusi, the 
Persian poet, who wrote the Chdh Namch 
or history of the Persian kings It con- 
tains 120,000 verses, and was the work of 
thirty y oars (940-1020) 

Homer (The Prose) Henry Fielding 
the novelist is called by Byron “The 
Prose Homer of Human Nature” (1707- 
1764) 


Homer (The Scottish), William Wilkie, 
author of The Epigon'iad (1721-1772) 

Homer of our Dramatic Poets 
(The) So Shakespeare is called bv 
Dry-den (1564-1C1G) 


Shakespeare was the Homer 
poets Jonson wu the \trgiL 
1 love Shakespeare — Drytlen. 


or father of our drama tic 
I admire raro Ben but 


Homer of Ferra'ra (The) Anosto 


Homer a Cure for Ague It 
is an old superstition that if the fourth 
book of the Iliad is laid tinder the head 
of a patient suffering Horn quartan ague, 
it will cure him at once Serenns Sim- 
momeus, preceptor of Gordian, a noted 
physician, says 

il/eoni® lliados quartum suppono tlmenti 

Tree 50. 

Homeric Charaeteis 

Agamemnon-, haughty' nnd imperious , 
Achilles, brni e, impatient of command, 
and relentless , Diomed, brave ns Achil- 
les, but obedient to authority , Ajax the 
Greater, a giant m stature, fool-hardy, 
arrogant, and conceited , Nestor, n sage 
old man, garrulous on the glories of his 
youthful days, Uiassls, wise, crafty, 
nnd arrogant, _ Patroclos, a gentle 
friend, Iiiersitls, a scurrilous dema- 
gogue 

Hector, the protector nnd father of 
his country, a brave soldier, an affection- 
ate husband, a wise counsellor, and a 
model prince, SAurfiDox, tho favourite 
of the gods, gallant nnd generous , 
Paris, a gallant and a fop , Troilus, 
"the prince of chivaln Priam, a 
broken-spirited old monarch 

Helen-, a heartless beauty, faithless, 
and fond of pleasure , Amirom'aciiE, a ' 
fond young mother nnd affectionate wife , 
Cvssaxdra, n querulous, croaking pro- 
phetess , Hecuba, an old she-bear robbed 
of her whelps 

Homespun ( Zchel ), a farmer of 
Castlcton Being turned out of his farm, 
he goes to London to seek his fortune 
Though quite illiterate, he has warm 
nifcctions, noble principles, nnd a most 
ingenuous mind Zckiel wins £20,000 by 
a lottery ticket, bought by his deceased 
father 

Cicely JSmespun } sister of Zekicl, be- 

2 G 
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trothcd to Dick Dowlas (for a short 
" time the Don Dick Dowlas) When 
Cicely went to London with her brother, 
she took a situation with Cnrolino Dor- 
mer Miss Dormer uinmed “ the heir- 
at-law "$ of baron Duberlj, and Cicelj 
married Dick Dowlas — G Colman, The 
Ilexr-at-Law (1797) 

Hominy (Mrs ), philosopher and 
authoress, wife of major Hominy, and 
“ mother of tho modem Gracchi,” as she 
called her daughter, who lived at Hev, 
Thermopylro, three days this side of 
“ Eden,” in Amonca Mrs Hominy was 
considered by her countrymen a “very 
choice spirit ” — C Dickens, Mai tin Chuz- 
zlcwit (1844) 

Homo, man Said to be a corruption 
of OMO , the tw o O’s represent the tw o 
eyes, and the M the rest of the human 
face DantG says tho gaunt face of a 
starved man resembles the letter “ m ” 
Who rends the namo 
For man upon his forehand there the M 
Had traced mo*t plainly 

DantG l*urgatory xxlll (1308) 

* 4 * Tho two downstrokes represent 
tho contour, and the Y of tho letter re- 
presents the nose. Hence the liumnn 
face is l°v°l 

Honest George General Georgo 
Monk, duke of Alhemarle, was so called 
bv the Cromwelhtes (1G08-1G70) 

Honest Man DiogenCs, being asked 
one day what he was searching for so 
diligently that he needed the light of a 
lantern in broad day, replied, “ An honest 
man ” 

Searched with lantern light to find an honest man 
Southey Roderick etc. xxl (1814) 
Still Will he hold bis lantern up to scan 
The face of monarchs for an honest man 

Byron Age of Bron-t x. (1821) 

Honest Thieves (The) The 
“thieves” are Ruth and Arabella, two 
heiresses, brought up by justice Day, 
trustee of the estates of Ruth and guar- 
dian of Arabella The two girls wash 
to marry colonel Careless and captain 
Manly, but do not know how to get 
possession of their property, which is in 
the hands of justice Day It so happens 
that Day goes to pay a v isit, and the two 
girls, finding the key of his strong bos, 
help themselves to the deeds, etc , to 
which they are respectively entitled 
Mrs Day , on her return, accuses them 
of robbery ,'but Manly says, “Madam, 
they have taken nothing but what is 
their own They are honest thieves, I 
assure y ou ” — T Knight (a farce) 


* 4 * Tins is a mere nfainnento of The 
Committee (1G70), by tho Hon sir R 
Howard Most of tho names arc identical, 
but “ captain Manly ” is substituted for 
colonel Blunt 

Honesty Timour used to boast that 
during his reign a child might carry a 
purse of gold from furthest cast to 
furthest west of Ins vast empire without 
fear of being robbed or molested — Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, etc (177G-88) 

A similar state of things existed in 
Ireland, brought about by the adminis- 
tration of king Bncn A young lady 
of great beauty , adorned with jewels, 
ui dertook a journey alone from one end 
of the kingdom to the other , bnt no at- 
tempt was made upon her honour, nor 
was she robbed of her jewels — Warner, 
History of Ireland, 1 10 

* f * Thomns Moore lins made this the 
subject of one of bis Irish Melodics, 1 
(“Rich and Rare were tho Gems she 
Wore,” 1814) 

Honey Glaucus, Bon of Minos, w ns 
smothered m a cask of honey 

Honeycomb (TPiR), a line gchtlc- 
mnn, the great nuthontv on the fashions 
of the day Ho was one of the members 
of the imaginary club from which the 
Spectator issued — The Spectator (1711- 
1713) 

Sir Boger de Covcrley a conn try gentleman to whom 
reference was made when matters connected with rural 
affairs were In question Will Hone) comb gave law on 
all thlogs concerning the gnr world captain Sentry 
stood up for the army and sir Andrew tree part repre- 
sented the commercial Interest.— Chambers Lnglah 
Literature L G03. 

Honeycombo (Mr ), the uxorious 
husband of Mrs Honey r combc ; and father 
of Polly Self-willed, passionate, and 
ty r rannical He thinks to bully Polly' 
out of her lov c-nonsense, and by locking 
her in her chamber to keep her safe, 
forgetting that “love laughs^nt lock- 
smiths,” and “ whero there’s will there’s 
a way ” 

Mrs Honcycombc, the dram-dnnkmg, 
maudling, foolish wife of Mr Honey- 
combe, always ogling him, calling him 
“lovey,” “sweeting,” or “dearie,” but 
generally muzzy, and obfuscated with 
cordials or other messes 

Folly Honeycombs, the daughter of Mr 
and Mrs Honey combe , educated by 
novels, and ns full of romance as don 
Quixote Mr Ledger, a stock-broker, 
pay s his addresses to her , but she hates 
him, and determines to elope with Mr 
Scribble, an attorney’s clerk, and nephew 
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of her nurse Tins' folly, however, is 
happily interrupted — G Colman tlio 
1 elder, Polly Eoneycombc (17G0) 

Honeyman (Charles), a free-and- 
easy clergyman, of social habits and 
fluent speech — Thackeray, The Eewcomcs 
(1856) 

Honeymoon (The), a comedy by 
J Tobm (1804) The general scheme 
resembles that of the Taming of the Shrew, 
viz , breaking-m an unruly colt of high 
mettlo to tbo harness of wifely life The 
duke of Arnnza mames the proud, over- 
bearing, but beautiful Juliana, eldest 
dnughttr of Balthazar After marriage, 
lie takes her to a mean hut, and pretends 
he is only a peasant, who must work for 
his daily bread, and that his info must 
do the household drndgery He acts 
with great gentleness and affection , and 
by the end of the month, Juliana, being 
thoroughly reformed, is introduced to 
the castle, where she finds that her hus- 
' lf , tcr a11 18 the 'hike, and that she is 
the duchess of Arnnza It is an excellent 
and well-written comedy 

Honey w ood, “the good-natuted 
man, whose property is made the prey 
of swindlers His uncle, sir William 
Honeyn-ood, m order to rescue him from 
sharpers, causes him to he seized for a 
bill to which ho has lent his name “ to a 
fnend who absconded ” By this arrest 
tbeyoung man is taught to discriminate 
between real friends and designing 
fe veB . d0 , tes on Miss Rich- 

i ii, ba c fftn ^ ies sll ° ^ 0VCS Sir Lofty', 
and therefore forbears to avow his love 

““‘P, however, all comes nght’ 
Honeywood promises to “ resen e his pity 

tme nf» treES ' and h,S WS 

condemn the'wrong! HaoWhnril? ^ ? ot courage to 

saws?®' -S5M S3 assst 

tlcman -SStanff 4 at'S^ f 6 '"" 

Man (1767) > 2nc Good-natured 

“ !f smnl Arch,, 

S,“ a n. 

Sono'na, a fair but haiiglit, dame, 


greatly loved by Theodoro of Rav enna , 
but the lady “hated him alone,” and 
“the more he loved the more she dis- 
dained ” Ono day, sho saw the ghost 
of Guido Cavalcanti hunting with two 
mastiffs a damsel who despised his love 
and who was doomed to sutler a year for 
every month sho had tormented him 
Her torture was to bo hunted by dogs, 
tom to pieces, disembowoled, jind re- 
stored to hfo again ev ery Friday' This 
vision so acted on tho mind of Honorw, 
that sho no longer resisted the love of 
Theodore, but, “with tho full consent of 
all, sho changed her stale ” — Dryden, 
Theodore and Eonona (a poem) 

*** This tale is from Boccaccio, Be- 
came) on (day v 8) 

Honour (Mrs ), the waiting gentle- 
woman of Sophia Western —Fieldum, 
Tom Jones (1749) ' 

. •P?* 5 " S’" 0 lh ? n , Eoi> 1 '5' v ’ cslom unil Mrs. Honour 
about Tom Jones s broken nrm — Pro£ J V> Uson 

Honour and Glory GnifithB 
Captain Griffiths, m the reign of 'WiUmm 
IV , was so called, because ho used to 
kders to the Admiralty, to 
Their Honours and Glories at tho 
Admiralty ” 

m Honour of tho Spear, a tounm- 

Honours (Crimed by Eis or Ecr) 

1 arpeia (3 sijl ), daugiitcr of Tarpeiu» 
(governor of the citadel of Rome), pre- 
mised to open the gates to Tatms if his 
soldiers would gne her tho oP’amenta 
they wore on their nuns As the soldiers 
entered the gate, they threw on her their 

“ h Tlmso a nre C H ShCd h ° r tp dcath - 
0 / number of cuds nns ki„„i 

tsifcJr * a ‘ 

SS S^SrfSn 

Edward JI His chief 5® ^ lon sn ^ 
™apo« 5t| 
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ballads abound w ltb anecdotes of his per- 
sonal courage, his skill m archery, his 
gcncrositj , and great popularity It is 
said that he robbed the rich, but gnie 
lnrgelj to the poor, and protected women 
and children with chnalrous tnagna- 
mmity According to tradition, he was 
trcachcrouslj bled to death bj a nun, at 
the command of his kinsman, the prior 
of Kirkless, m Notts 

Stukeley asserts that Robin Hood w ns 
Robert Fitzootli, earl of Huntingdon , 
and it is probable that Ins name hood, 
like capct gnen to the French king 
Hugucs, refers to the cape or hood w Inch 
he usually wore 

*** The chief incidents of his life are 
recorded by Stow Ritson has collected 
a Tolumc of songs, ballads, and anecdotes 
called Rdbin Hood that Celebiatcd 
English Outlaw (1705) Sir AV Scott has 
introduced lnm in his novel called Ivan- 
hoe, which makes the outlaw contemporary 
with Coeur dc Lion 

Itobin Hood's Men The most noted of 
his followers wero Little John, whose 
surname was Nailor , his chaplain fnnr 
Tuck , AATllmm Scarlet, Scathelooke (2 
syl ), or Scadlock, sometimes called tw o 
brothers , 'Will Stutlj or Stukcly , Mutch 
the miller's son , and the maid Marian 

Chief besldo llie butts, there stand 

r*ni i i u - 

I Ij cowl 

N Scarldt, and Mulch and Little John 

Sir \\ Scott. 

Hookem (Mr ), partner of lawyer 
Cbppnrse at AVaverley Honour — Sir AA r 
Scott, Wavcrlcy (time, George II ) 

Hop (Pobm), the hop plant 

Get Into thy bop yard for now It Is time 

To teach Itobin Hop on his pole how to climb 

T Tusser Five Hundred Polntt of Good 
Husbandry xll 17 (1557) 

Hope The name of the first woman, 
according to Grecian mythology, was 
Pandora, made by Hcpbiestos (Vulcan ) 
out of earth She was called Pandora 
(“all-gifted”) becanso all the deities con- 
tributed something to her charms She 
married Epime'thcus (4 syl ), m whose 
house was a box which no mortal might 
open Hunosity induced Pandora to peep 
into itj when out flew all the ills of 
humanity, and she had just time to close 
the lid to prevent the escape of Hope 
a’ so 

Vfllpn tm n hl« t — ~ t- _ /*_ 
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Hope (The Hard of), Thomas Camp- 
bell, who wrote The Pleasures of Hope, in 
two parts (1777-184 i) 

Hope (The Cape of Good), originally 
called “ The Cape of Storms ” 

Sinnlarlj , the Euxmo (t e “ hos- 
pitablo JI ) ben was originally called by 
the Greeks the Axine (i e “the in- 
hospitable”) Soa 

"■** For the “Spint of tho Cape,” seo 
Adam \stob 

Hope tlie Motive Power of 
AIL 

Tho ambitious prince doth hope to eonquer nil 

The dukes carls lords and knights hope to be kings; 
The prelates hope to push for popish pall 

The lawyers hope to pure huso wondrous things 

The merchants hopo for no less reckonings 
The peasant hopes to get a ferme f /arm] at least 
All men ore guests where Hope doth hold the feast. 

G Gascoigne The Fruites of 1) arre 83 (died 1£T7) 

Hope Diamond (The), a blue 
brilliant, weighing 44} carats 

It is supposed that this diamond is (he 
same as the blue diamond bought bj 
Louis XTV in 1G68, of Tavernier It 
weighed m the rough 112} carats, and 
after being cut G7J carats In 1792 it 
was lost In 1830, Mr Daniel Elinson 
came into possession of a blue diamond 
without any antecedent bistorj , this 
was bought by Mr Henry Thomas Hope, 
and is called “ The Hope Diamond " 

Hope of Troy (The), Hector 

l Ho) stood against them as tho Hopo of Troy 
Against the Greeks. 

Shakespeare 3 Henry VI act 11 sc. 1 (153") 

Hopeful, a companion of Christian 
after the death of Faithful at A'anitj 
Fair — Bunyan, Tho Pilgrim's Progress, i 
(1G78) 

Hope-on-Higli Bomby, a puri- 
tanical character, drawn by Beaumont 
and Fletcher 

Well ” said Wildmho I think I can mnke a Hope 
on High Bomby as well as thou cansL*’— Sir W Scott, 
Woodstock vil. 

Hopkins (Matthew), of Mnnnmgtrec, 
in Essex, the witch-finder In one year 
he caused sixty persons to be hanged as 
reputed w itches 

Between three and Tour thousand persons suffered death 
for witchcraft between 1643 and 1G61 —Dr Z Grey 

Hopkins (Nicholas), a Chartreux friar, 
who prophesied “that neither tho king 
[Henry VIII ] nor his heirs should 
prosper, but that the duke of Buckingham 
shomd govern England ” 

lit Gent That derfl monk Hopkins hath made this ml* 
chief 

2nd Gent That was "he that fed him with his prophecies 
Ehahcspeare Henry nil net IL sc. l (1G01) 
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Hop-o’-my-Thum'b, a character in 
several nuxserv tales Tom Thumb and 
ITop-o'-mv-tliumb are not tic same, 
although they axe open confounded with 
each other Tom Thumb was the eon of 
peasants, knighted by king Axtuur, and 
as killed bv a spider, but Hop-o-mv- 
ihumb was a no, the same ns the German 
{Duinfino, the French le pc' tit ponce, and 
the Scotch Tem-a-hn or lcmlane He 
was not a human dwarf, bnt a fay of 
usual fairy proportions 

loaSamp-o-thfspiUcr joaHop-o Ejthmb 

Vosr tffitoal nsrt tram UEi-nit com?. 

K«:e 0 "Hct, iliizt (177S) 


Horace, son of Oronte (2 syl ) and 
lover of Agnes He first sees Agnes rn a 
balcony, and takes oft his hat in passing 
Agnes returns his salute, “ pour ne point 
manquer a la civihte ” He again takes 
off his hat, and she again returns the 
compliment He bows a third time, and 
she returns bis “politeness” a third time 
“II passe, nent, repasse, et toujours me 
fait a chaque fois reverence, ct moi 
nonvellc rdverence aussi je lui rendois ” 
An intimacy is soon established, which 
ripens into love Oronte tells his son he 
intends him to many the daughter of 
Enrique (2 syl), which he refuses to do , 
but it turns ont that Agnes is in fact 
Enrique's daughter, so that love and 
obedience are easily reconciled — Moliere, 
LYcole des reinnvs (IGG2) 

Horace (The English) Ben Jonson is 
so called by Dekkerthe dramatist (1574- 
1637) 

Cowley was preposterouslv called by 
George dnke of Buckingham “The I’mdar, 
Horace, and Virgil of England" (1618- 
1GG7) 


Horace ( The French ), Jean Mncnnus or 
Salmon (1490-1557) 

Pierre Jean de Beranger is called “The 
Horace of Tranc'e,” and “The French 
Bums (1780-1857) 

(15 J £^69 ( ) KS P ° rl ^> A - Ferreira 


Horace ( Tne Spanish) Both Lnperc: 
Eo r caUed 0la ^ btofter Ea rtolome a: 


Horace de Bnenne (2 syl ). 
gaged to Diana de Lascour 3 , bnt afti 
discovery of Ogan'ta [afow Mu 
Diana’s sister], he falls m love with 
and mames her with the free co 
of his former choice — E Stirlimr 
Orphan of the Frozen Sea (18oG) ’ 

Horatia, daughter of Horatius 


Roman father” She was engaged to 
Cams Cnnatius, whom her surviving 
brother slew m the well-known combat 
of the three Romans and three Albans 
For the purpose of being lulled, she in- 
sulted her brother Pubhus in Ins triumph, 
and spoke disdainfully of his “ patriotic 
love,” which he preferred to filial and 
brotherly affection In Ins anger he 
stabbed' his sister with his sword — 
Whitehead, The Homan Father (1741) 

Hora'tio, the intimate fnend of prince 
Hamlet —Shakespeare, Hamlet Prince of 
Fenmarh (159G) 

Hora'tio, the fnend and brother-in-law 
of lord Al'tamont, who discovers by 
accident that Calista, lord Altamont’s 
bndc, has been seduced bv Lotlmno, and 
informs lord Altamont of it A duel 
ensues between the bndegroom and the 
libertine, in which Lothario is killed, and 
Calista stabs herself — N Rowe, The Fair 
Penitent (1703) 

Horatius, “the Roman father” 
He is the father of the three Horatn 
chosen bv the Roman senate to espouse 
the cause of Rome n"amst the Albans 
He glories m the choice, preferring Ins 
country to his offspnng His daughter, 
Horatia, was espoused to one of the 
Cunatu, and was slam hy her surviving 
brother for taunting lum with murder 
under the name of patriotism The old 
man now renounced bis son, and would 
have gn en him up to justice, but kmg 
and people interposed in his behalf 

Publius Horatius, the surviving son 
of “ the Roman father ” He pretended 
flight, and as the Cnnatu pursued, “but 
not w ith equal speed,” he slew them one 
bv one as they came up — Whitehead, 
The Homan Father (1741) 

Horatius [Codes], captain of the 
bridge-gate over the Tiber When Por'- 
stna brought his host to replace Tarqmn 
on the throne, the march on the city 
was so sudden and rapid, that the consul 
said, “The foe will be upon us before 
we can cut down the bridge ” Horahus 
exclaimed, “If two men will 30 m me, 1 
will undertake to give the enemy plnv 
till the bndge is cut down ” bpunns 
Lartius and Rcmnnius \ oluntcered to join 
bnnin-ihis bold enterprise Three men 
came against them and were cut down 
Three others met the Eame fate. Then 
the lord of Luna came with Ins brand 
“which none but he could wield ” but the 
Tuscan a as also despatched ITorauus 
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then ordered lus two companions to mal e 
good their escape, and tliej just crossed 
the bridge ns it fell in with a crash The 
bridge being down, Horatius threw him- 
self into the Tiber and swam safe to 
shore, amidst the applauding shouts of 
both armies — Lord Macaulaj, Lays of 
Ancient Rome (“Horatius,” 1842) 

HoreBound (2 syT) or Marru’bium 
vulgarc (“white horehonnd”), used in 
coughs and pulmonarj disorders, either m 
the form of tea or solid candj Black 
horehonnd or Ballota nigra is recom- 
mended m hj stena 

For comforting the spleen nndlher get for juice 

T-tlo horcbound 

Dnyton Polyollion xlll (1GI3J 

Horn ( The Cape) So named bj 
Bchouten, a Dutch manner, who first 
founded it He was bom at Hoom, in 
North Holland, and named the cape after 
ais own natn e town 

Horn {King), hero of a French mctnenl 
romance, the original of our Childe Hoi nc 
or The Ocste of Kyng Horn The French 
romance is ascribed to Mestre Thomas , 
and Dr Percj thinks the English romance 
( is of the twelfth centurv , but this is pro- 
bablj at least a centurj too carlj 

Horn of Chastity and Fidelity 

Morgan la Faje sent king Arthur a 
drinking-horn, from which no ladj could 
drink who was not true to her husband, 
and no knight who was not feal to his 
liege lord Sir Lamornke sent this horn 
ns a taunt to sir Mark king of Cornwall — 
Sir T Mnlorj , History of Prince Arthur. 
li 34(1470) 

Anosto’s enchnnted cup 

The cuckold's drmhng-tiom , from which 
no “cuckold could drink without spil- 
ling the liquor ” (Seo Cahadoo, p 160 ) 

La coupe enchantde of Lafontame (See 
Chastiti ) 

Home, in the proierb Til chance it, 
as old Horne did his neck, refers to Home, 
a clergj-mnn in Nottinghamshire, who 
committed murder, but escaped to the 
Continent After 6e\crnl years, he de- 
termined to return to England, and when 
told of the danger of so doing, replied, 
“1 11 chance it ” He did chance it, but 
being apprehended, w as tried, condemned, 
and executed — 1 he Newgate Calendar 

Homer {Jack), the little bov who sat 
v jn a comer to cat ins Christmas pie, and 
„«t himself w ondroush cleicr be- 


cause lie contmed to pull out a phtm 
u ith Ins thumb 

Little Jack Homer satin n corner 
Eating hla Christmas pie 
Ho put In Ills thumb and pulled out a plum 
Saying ' TTImt a good boy nm 1 J " 

.ft itrtcfj/ Rhyme. 

In Notch and Qua ics, \vi 166, sei eml 
explanations nre offered, ascribing a 
political meaning to the w ords quoted — 
Jack Horner being elei ated to a king s 
messenger or king s stcu ard, and the 
“ plum ’’ pulled out so cleierly being a 
valuable deed which the messenger 
abstracted 

Horse The first to ndc and tame a 
horse for the uso of man nas Helizjus 
king of Thessalj (See Melizi us ) 

Horse {The Black), the 7th Dragoon 
Guards {not the 7tli Dragoons) They 
liaie black velvet facings, and their 
plume is black and w bite At one time 
tkcj rode black horses 

Horse {The Gicen), the 5th Dragoon 
Guards (These are called “ The Princess 
Charlotte of "Wales’ ") Facings dark 
green i civet, hut the plume is red and 
w hite 

Horse {The White), the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards (These arc called “ The Prince 
of Wales’ ”) 

*** All the Dragoon Guards line 
velvet facings, except the 6th (or “Cara- 
bimers ”); which ka\ e white cloth facings 
By “facings” are meant the collar and 

cuffs 

N B — “The white horse within the 
Garter ” is not the heraldic insignia of the 
White Horse Regiment or 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, hut of the 3rd Hussars (or “Ihc 
King’s Own”), who ha\e also a white 
plume This regiment used to be called 
“ The 3rd Light Dragoons ” 

Horse {The Boyal), the Blues 

Horse {The Wooden), a huge horse 
constructed hj Ulj sses and Diomed, for 
secreting soldiers The Trojans were 
told bj Sinon it was an offering made 
bj the Greeks to the sea-god, to ensure 
a safe home-voj age, adding that the 
blessing would piss from the Greeks to 
the Trojans if the horse were placed 
within the city walls The credulous 
Trojans drew the monster into the city , 
but at night Sinon released the soldiers 
from the horse and opened the gates to 
the Greek arnn The sentinels were 
slam, the cifn fired in several places, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword The 
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tale oftke“WoodcnHo*se”forms no part 
of Homer's Iliad , but is told b\ Virgil in 
his Undid Virgil borroived the tale from 
Arctinos of Miletus, one of the Ciclic 
poets, li ho related the story of the 
“Wooden Horse” and the “homing of 
Trov ” 

*** A leri similar stratagem was em- 
ployed in the seienth century ad by 
Abu Obeidah in the siege of Arrestun, in 
Sma He obtained leave of the go\ emor 
to deposit in the citadel some old lumber 
which impeded his march Twenty boxes 
(filled with soldiers) were accordingly 
placed there, and Abu, like the Greeks, 
pretended to march homewards At night 
the soldiers remoied the sbdmg bottotns 
of the boxes, killed the sentries, opened 
the city gates, and took the town — 
Ockley, History of the Saracens, 1 185 
The capture of Sark was effected by a 
similar trick A gentleman of the Nether- 
lands, with one ship, asked permission of 
the French to bun one of lus crew in the 
chapel The request was granted, hut 
the coffin was full of arms The pre- 
tended mourners, being well provided 
w ith arms, fell on the guards and took 
the island by surprise — Percy , Anecdotes, 
219 

Horse { Merlin's Wooden), Clavileno 
This was the horso on which don Quixote 
effected the disenchantment of the infanta 
Antonomasia and others (Sec Cla\ i- 
Ltxo, p 194 ) 

Horse { The Enchanted), a wooden 
horse with two pegs By turning one the 
horse rose into the air, and bi turning 
the other it descended where and when 
the rider listed It was given by an 
Indian to the shah of Persia, as a New 
Tear's gift (See Fikouz Scuah )— 
AraSian I'i T i^7ds(“nieEnchanted Horse") 

Horse {The fifteen points of a good) 

A good horse tholdo have three propyrtees ef a man 
three of a woman, three of n fore three of a ban. re and 
three of un as* Ofaman,boWc provide andhaxdye Of 
atroman fayre-breasted falreofheere and easy to move. 
Of afore & fair tnjHe short eers, with a good trotte. Of 
a haare a grate e>e a dry head and well rennynge Of 
an one a bygse chynn a flat legge and & good hoof — 
T Vynkyn dc It orde (1496} 

Horse-Hair breeds Animals 
According to legend, if the hair of n horse 
is dropped into corrupted water, it will 
turn to an animal 

A hone hair laid In a pale fnll of turbid water will Inn 
ihort time stir and become a living creature — Ilolioshed 
Dc criptlon of Ens and 224 

Horse Heigbrng On the death of 
Smcrdis, the scieral competitors for the 
Persian crown agreed that he whose 


horse noigRod first should be appointed 
king The horse of Danus neighed first, 
and Darius was made king Lord Brooke 
calls him a Scvthian, no was son of 
Hy staspts the satrap 

The braTO Scjrthlan 

Who found morn rwectneu in hli horse 9 neighing 
Than all the PhTTvian Dorian Lydian pbytng 

Lord Brooke 

Horse Painted. Apelles of Cos 
painted Alexander’s horse so wonderfully 
w ell that a real horse, seeing it, began to 
neigb at it, supposing it to be nlive 

Mvro the statuary made a cow so true 
to hfo that several bullB were deceived 
bv it 

Velasquez painted a Spanish admiral 
so true to life that Fcbpe IV , mistaking 
it for the man, reproted the supposed 
officer sharplv for w astmg his time in a 
atnter’s studio, w hen he ought to be with 
is fleet 

Zeuxis painted Borne grapes so admir- 
ably that birds flew nt them, thinking 
them real fruit 

Parrhasios of Ephesus painted a 
curtain so inimitably that Zcnus thought 
it to be a real curtam, and bade the artist 
draw it aside that he might see tho 
painting behind 

Qumtm Matsys of Antwerp painted a 
bee on the outstretched leg of a fallen 
angel so naturally that when old Mandyn, 
the artist, returned to his studio, he tried 
to frighten it away with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief 

Horse oi Brass {The), n present 
from the king of Araby and ind to 
Cambuscan' king of Tartary A person 
whispered m its ear where he wished to 
go, and having mounted, turned a pm, 
whereupon the brazen steed rose m tho 
air as high as the rider wished, and 
within twenty -four hours landed him at 
the end of his journey 

This steed of brass that easily and well 
Can In the space of a day natural 
Beaten your body Into every place 
To which yonr hearts willeth for to pace. 

Chaucer Canterbury Talct ( The Squire t Tale " 1388} 

Horst {Conrade), one of the in- 
surgents at Libge — Sir W Scott, Quentin 
Durward (time, Edward IV ) 

Hortense' (2 syl ), the vindictive 
French maid-servant of Indy Dcdlock 
In re\ enge for tho partiality shown by 
lady Dedloch to Rosa the village beauty , 
Hortense murdered Mr Tulkingbom, and 
tried to throw the suspicion of the crime 
on lady Dedlock — U Dickens" 

House (1853) r / 

' - * 
it 
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Eorten'eio, a suitor to Bianca the - 
vounger sister of Knthnrina “ the Shreu ” 
Kathanna and Bianca are the daughters 
of Baptists — Shakespeare, Taming of the 
Sinew (1594) 

Iloitcnsio, noted for his clmalrons loae 
and inlour — Massinger, The Bashful 
Lour (lG3b) 

Horwendlllus, the court at 11 Inch 
Hamlet In ed 

Tills Is that Hainlot who lived ot tbe court of 
llorwendiUus, 500 j cars before we were bom — HnxlItL 

Hosier’s Ghost (Admit al), a ballad 
bj .Richard Gloa or (1739) Admiral Hosier 
aans sent auth twentj sail to the Spanish 
West Indies, to block up the galleons of 
that country Ho armed at the Basti- 
ruentos, near Portobello, but had strict 
orders not to attack the foe His men 
perished bj disease hut not in fight, and 
the admiral himself died of a broken 
heart After Vernon’s aictora, Hosier 
and his 8000 men rose, “ all in drear} 
hammocks shrouded, aahicli for aunding- 
shccts the} aaore,” and lamented the 
cruel orders that forbade them to attack 
the foil, for “aa-ith taaent} ships hesureh 
could hare nchicacd ai tint Vernon did 
ruth on]} six ” (See Giicm illt ) 

Hospital of Compassion, the 
house of correction 

A troop of nJguarels carried me to tbe hospital of 
companion —Lesnge Gil Plat vli 7 (2735) 

Hotspur So Harr} I’erc} aa ns called 
from his tier} temper, 01 er aaliick he had 
no control — Shakespeare, 1 Hem y IV 
(1597) 

'William Ben ley [173&-1817J bad tbe true poetic en 
tbmiasm Noue tiint I remember possessed even a 

E trtlon of that fine nmdnesj which he threw out In 
otspurs lino raut about glory Ilia voice had the dla* 
sonance and Dt times the Inspiring e/Tect of the trumpet, 
•--C Lamb 

Hotspur of Debate (The), lord 
Derby, called bv lord L} tton, in Hew Pi- 
nion, “ 1 he Rupert of Debate ” (1799-18G9) 

Houd (1 syl ), a prophet sent to 
preach repentance to the Adites (2 syl ), 
and to reproa e their king Shedad for lus 
pndc As the Adites and their king 
refused to hear the prophet, God sent on 
the kingdom first a drought of three 
gears’ duration, and then the Sarsar or 
icy umd for sea on dais, so that all the 
people perished Iloud isairitten “Hud” 
in Sale’s Eorar, l 

Then stood tbe prophet Houd and cried 
\\ oe I woe to Irem 1 woe to Ad I 
I>eath is gone up Into her palaces 1 
V n oe l woo a day of guilt and punishment I 
A uaj of desolation 1 " 

Sou the j TkaJaba the Hcitroi/cr I 41 (1707; 


Hougll'ton (Sei qcmit), in Wna eric} ’s 
regiment — Sir W Scott, 1 Vaurley (time, 
George II ) 

Hounslow, one of a gang of tinea es 
that conspire to break into lad} Bonnti- 
ful’shousc — Farquhar, The Beaux' Strata- 
gem (1705) 

Houn, plu Houms, the virgins of 
paradise, so called from their large black 
e}cs (hur at oyun) According to Mo- 
hammedan faith, an intercourse aa ith these 
loach aaomen ib to constitute the chief 
delight of the faithful in tho “lvorld to 
come ” — Al Hoi an 

House judged by a Brick Hic- 
rSclcs, the compiler of a book of ]ests, 
tells us of a pedant aaho earned about a 
brick as a specimen of the house iihich 
he aaishcd to sell 

Ho that tries to recommend Shakespeare hr select 
quotations will auccced like tho pedant In HierocICs, 
who when he offered lib house to sale carried A brick in 
his |K>ckct ns a specimen —Dr Johnson Preface to 

Shaketjxarc 

House of Fame, a magnificent 
palace erected on a lofta mountain of ice, 
nnd supported b} roaa s of pillnrs on aa Inch 
are inscribed tho names of illustrious 
poets Here the goddess of fame sits 
on a throne, nnd dispenses her capricious 
judgments to the croard beloaa aaho como 
to seek her faa ours — Clinuccr, House of 
lame 

House that Jack Built (2/«.), a 
cumulatiac nursera stor}, in arlnch eaer} 
preceding statement is repeated after tlio 
introduction of a ncaa one, thus 

1 Thii it] the house that Jack built, 

~ J7ilt fjj the nudl that laj in 

3 7 hit fxj the mt that eat 

4 This it) the cat that killed 

6 ThU it] the dog that worried 
6 ThU UJ tho cow with the crumpled horn that 

tossed 

- J 1 1 1 i 

8 i if i 

O', t 

A similar accumulation occurs in 
nnother nurscr} tale, auth this diflercncc 
— the sea oral clauses are repeated tauce 
once b} entreat} of the old aaoiuan to 
perform some sera ice to get her pig to 
cross oaer a bridge that she ma} get 
home, and then the rcaersc aana, aahen 
each begins the task requested of tliciii 
It begins auth a statement that an old 
a\ omnn aa cat to market to bu) a pig , 
the} came to a bridge, aa hich -the pig 
aaould not go over, so (ht old aaonmn 
called to a stick, anil said 

L [Stick* nick heat pig /orjliicwon t goovdrlbt britl^t 

nnd I alian t get homo to night, 

2. [tire fire J burn stick stick woi t beat 1 li. 
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1 [I Taler. tca*er \ qucndi fire fire won t 
A Ox, ox] drinV water -water won t 
S Bu letter butcher] kill ox ox won i 
G. Rope rope] bang butcher butcher von t 

7 r u rac] fiiwr rope, roj e « on t 

8 Cat, cal hilt rat rat von t 

Then, the cat began to HU the rat and (he nf began 
to .gnaw the cope uni the cope began etc * find the 
ptg went o^cr the bridge and so the old woman got homo 

that night 

Dr Doran gaa c the following Hebrew 
“ pawlilG ” ui Notes and Queries *■ — 

X. [This is] the Ud lbat my fiitber bought for two zuJm 
L 

* »«■ 1 1 f — t. 


While correcting these proofs, a 
nahre of South Africa informs me flint 
he lias often heard the Kafirs tell their 
children the same storj 

Hous'sain (Pnnce), the elder brother 
of pnnce Ahmed lie possessed a carpet 
of such wonderful pow ers that if nm one 
sat upon it it would transport him in n 
moment to nnv place he liked Prince 
Houssam bought this carpet at Bisnagar, 
m India .— Arabian Nights (“Ahmed and 
Panbanou ") 

TUe wliU of the Penmen U to him like prince Hotisain t 
bj^tx, In the Etttcm falilc, -Sir W EcolL 

*%* Solomon’s carpet (q v ) possessed 
tbc Eame locomotn e power 

HoUylirtlmJns [TWim'ims], a race 
of horses endowed w ith human reason, 
and hearing rule or er the race of man — 
Swift, Gulliver's draccls (172G) 
hmriSLirS V' ln y” wptled tbe Demine bn 

1 “ gh e!nkln S Into an hpterical giggle. —si, 
" fccote <lu'j lfanncrin‘3 (ISIS!. b i 

HOT/ard, m the court of Edward IV 
T . , ’} Scott, Anne of Gcicrstcm (time, 

Edward IV ) ' 1 

Hoav'atson (Luchc), midwife at 
Ellar.gov, an —Sir W Scott, Guy Man- 
tiering (time, George II ) 

W H S 6 V^ rS l’ saleswoman -Sir 
George if) ° f M,dlothmn fame, 

^' M )> toe friend of Clarissa 

context ' l ?." h I om 6lic presents a strong 
contrast She has more w orldly w isdom 

of doulri P nnc, P 3e In questions 
ox doubt, Miss IIo'w e *w ould suc*n*est some 

practical solution, while Clarissa was 
moemmgabout hj pothehcal contingencies 

frmndsh,n Bir L1 ^ f pmt ’ 

lenasmp, and sound common sense _ 
Kichardson, Clarissa Ilai loirc ( 1740 ) 


Howel or Hoel, King of the 11 est 
Welsh in the tenth eenturj, 6iirnniiitd 
“Die Good ” He is a a era famous king, 
especially for his code of laws This is 
not the How el or IJoel of Arthurian 
romance, who was duke of Armorica m 
the Bixth century. 

What Mulmuttan law* or Martian, ever wen* 

More < mxUf’Ut ifcati t}: o»e which our good Ifoiref 

Ordained to gmem 

Vraj tow, ix ( 161 *} 

Howie ( Jamie ), bathe to MMcoltr 
Bradwardine (3 si// ) of Jncbgrnbbit — 
Su^ W Scott, TPatci Icy (time, George 

Howlaglass {Master), a preacher 
Fnend of justice Mnulstatute —Sir IV. 
Scott, Pcicnl of the Pcah (time, Charles 
11) ’ 

Howle’glas (rather), tbe abbot of 
Unreason, in tbc rc\cls held ut lvcnnn* 
ouhair Abbot —Sir IV Scott, The 'Abbot 
(time, Lhrnbcth) 


i - — ~ • 1 unj j. m. tuvvut 

(time, Eh/nbcth} 

Howleglass (2 syl ), n clet or rascal 
Called “Howleglass ’’from Ihehero of an 
old Gcrmnn jest-book, popular in 1 ngland 
m the reign of queen Ehrnbcth (F.Tvrr ) 

Hoyden (Mtss), a h\ civ, ignorant, 
romping conn trj girl —Vanbrugh, The 
lidapsc (1G97) 

%* Ibis was Mrs Jordan’s groat 
character 

Hoyden (Miss), daughter of sir Tun. 
bell) CJunis) , a green, ill-educated, 
countr) girl, living near Scarborough 
.Slie is promised in marriage to lord Pop- 
pington, but ns his lordship is not person- 
nll) known either b) the knight or his 
daughter, Tom I'nshion, the nobleman’s 
aoimger brother, passes himself off ns 
lord loppington, ls ndnntted into the 
, m, v " nd marnes the heiress — Sheri- 
dan, A Trip to Scarborough (1777) 

1 of^ n *n) SbC 7 d / n I o„ S -i C0B l e(ly 18 Thc Hdapsc 
cn™ abridged, recast, and 

somewhat moderated 

r,r,^ aS 7n le? P ,C g mnt v ' {l ° keeps watch 
51(10 (lle ront of the Tree 
of the World, to devour the dead. His 

storms ° £ ^ ca ? le WlDd « «nli 

™' ro c . a " s i ha the movement of 
his wings —Scandinavian Mythology 

I,’ „ ‘jpvnc , h eawrapu vl tovid. 
p-t tlu n...l niinn 

ItWa 0/ hitmund (I./aiiio: Cottle) 

hM£C , ° r K ’khf. from,, 
vnose hit fall tbe rime-drops that every.-, «" r 
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morning bedew the earth — Scandinavian 
Mythology 

Hrothgar, king of Denmark, whom 
Beowulf dcliyered from the monster 
Grendel Hrothgar built Hcorot, a mag- 
nificent palace, and here he distributed 
rings (treasure), and held his feasts , but 
the monster G'enael, envious of his hap- 
piness, stole into the hall after a feast, 
and put thirty of the thanes to death in 
their sleep The same ramies were 
repeated night after night, till Beowulf, 
at the head of a mixed band of soldiers, 
wont against him and 6lew him — Beo- 
wulf fan Anglo-Saxon epic poem, sixth 
century) 

Hry’mer, pilot of the ship Nagel far 
(made of the “nails of the dead”) — Scan- 
dinavian Mythology 

Hubba and Ingwar, two Danish 
chiefs, w ho, in 870, conquered East Anglia 
and wintered at Thetford, m Norfolk 
King Edmund fought against them, but 
was beaten and taken prisoner The 
Danish chiefs offered him lus life and 
kingdom if he would renounce Chris- 
tianity and pay them tribute, but as he 
refused to do so, they tied linn to a tree, 
shot nt him with arrows, and then cut off 
his head Edmund was therefore called 
“St Edmund" Alu'red fought seien 
battles with Hubba, and slew him at 
Abingdon, in Berkshire 

Altrrcd 

In seren braro foughten fields Uielr champion Hubba 
chased. 

And slew him In the end at Ablngton [tic], 

Drayton, Polyol 6 Ion xlL (1613) 

Hubfoerd (3/o£Acr) Mother JIubbcrd s 
Tale, by Edmund Spenser, is a satirical 
fable m the stylo of Chaucer, supposed 
to he told by an old woman (Mother 
Hubbcrd) to relieve the weariness of the 
poet during a time of sickness The tale 
is this An ape and a fox went into 
partnership to seek their fortunes They 
resolied to begin their adicntures as 
beggars, so Master Ape dressed himself 
as a broken soldier, and Bernard pre- 
tended to be bis dog After a time they 
enmo to a farmer, who employ cd the ape 
as shepherd, but when the rascalB hid 
so reduced the flock that detection was 
certain, they decamped Next they tried 
the Church’, under adi ice of a priest , 
Rey nard was appointed rector to a living, 
and the ape was his parish clerk Trom 
this hi mg they w ere obliged also to re- 
move Next they w ent to court ns foreign 
potentates, and droi e a splendid business, 
but came to grief ere long lastly , tbei 


saw king Lion asleep, bis skin was ly mg 
beside him, with his crown and sceptre 
Master Ape stole the regalia, dressed 
himself as king Lion, usurped tho royal 
palace, made Rey nard his chief minister, 
and collected round him a band of 
monsters, chiefly amphibious, as his 
guard and court In time, Jupiter sent 
Mercury to rouso king Lion from his 
lethargy , so he aw oke from sleep, broke 
into his palace, and hit off the ape’s tail, 
with a part of its car 

Since which all apes but half Ihelr care haie left 

And of their tails ore utterly beroft. 

As for Reynard, be ran away at the 
first alarm, and tried to curry favour with 
king Lion , but the king onh exposed 
him and let him go (1591) 

Hubbard ( Old Mother ) went to her 
cupboard to get a bone for her dog, 
but, not finding one, trotted -hither and 
thither to fetch sundry articles for lus 
behoof E\en time she returned she 
found Master Doggie performing some 
extraordinary feat, and nt last, having 
finished nil her errands, she mnde a grand 
curtsey to Master Doggie The dog, not 
to he outdone in politeness, made his 
mistress a profound how , upon which 
the dame said, “Tour sonant^” and the 
dog replied, “ Bow, wow 1 ” — Nursery 
Talc 

Hubble (Mr ), wheelwright, a tough, 
high-shouldered, stooping old man, of a 
sawdust) fragrance, with lus legs extra- 
ordinarily wide apart. 

Mrs Hubble, a little curly , sharp- 
edged person, who held a com entionaliy 
]uy cnile position, because she had married 
Mr Iluhble when she was much younger 
than he — C Dickens, Great Expectations 
(18G0) 

Hubert, “the keeper” of young 
prince Arthur King John conspired 
with him to murder the young prince, 
and Hubert nctunlh employed two 
ruffians to burn out both the hoy ’s ey cr 
with red-hot irons Arthur pleaded so 
lovingly with Hubert to spare his eyes, 
that he relented , how ey er, the lad yras 
found dead soon afterwards, either by 
accident or foul play — Shakespeare, 
King John (1596) 

*** This “Hubert” was Hubert do 
Burgh, justice of England and earl of 
Kent 

One would Uiluk hnd It been possible tli3t Shske- 
speare when ho tnude kins John excuse his Intention ot 
penwtntlnK the death of Arthur by Ills comment on 
Huberts fate bj width he saw the as-t-sln In his mind 
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tad SancJfdnJ in JJea, for be vms ratoer defannfd end 
bad a mart forbidding countenance —C Dlbdifl U ivory 
of the S^xgz, 

Hubert, an Iionest lord, m lore with 
•Tac'ulin daughter of Gerraid king of the 
beggars — Beaumont and Tletcher, The 
Beggars' Bush (1622) 

Hubert, brother of prince Oswald, 
sev crely wounded hr count Burgonel in 
the combat provoked bv Oswald against 
Gondibert, his nval for the love of 
Rhodalind the heiress of Anbert king of 
Lombardv — Sir 11 Davenant, Gondibert 
(died 1068) 

Hubert, an archer in the service of sir 
Philip de Malvoism — Sir W Scott, 
Icanhoc (time, Richard I ) 

Hubert (St ), patron saint of huntsmen 
He was son of Bertrand due d'Acqmtaine, 
and cousin of king Pepin 

Huddibras (Sir), a man “more 
huge in strength than wise in works,” 
the suitor of Pcnssa (extravagance) — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, n 2 (1590) 

Hudibras, the hero of a rhvming 
political satire, bv S Butler Sir Hudi- 
bns is a presbv tenan justice m the Com- 
mons ealth, who sets out with his ’squire 
Ralph (an independent) to reform abuses, 
and enforce the observance of the laws 
for the suppression of popular sports and 
amusements (1663, 1664, 1678) 

*** The Grub Street Journal (1731) 
maintains that the academv figure of 
Hudibras was colonel Rolle' of Devon- 
shire, with whom the poet lodged for 
some time, and adds that the name is 
derived from Hugh de Bras, the patron 
saint of the count} Others sav that 
sir Samuel Luke was the original, and 
cite the following distich in proof there- 
of — 

mi th*re s a raiaat MamtiiAe 
in foragn Iirdj jeaped • • [SfrZuJ-c/] 

Hudjadge, a shah of Persia, suffered 
much from sleeplessness, and commanded 
litead, lus porter and gardener, to tell 
lum talcs to while awaj the wean honn 
1 itead declared himself wholh liable to 
comply with this request. “Then find 
some one who can,” said Hudjadge, “ or 
suffer death for disobedience ” On reach- 
mg home, greath dejected, he told his 
onlv daughter, Moradbak, who was 
motherless, and only 14 years old, the 
shahs command, and she undertook 
§ be tol , d tbe Ehah tie stones 
called The Oriental Talcs, which not onlv 
amused him, but cured lum, and be 


married her — Comte de Caj las, Oriental 
Tales (1743) 

Hudson (Sir Geoffrey), the famous 
dw arf, formerh page to queen Henrietta 
Mana Sir Geoiirey tells Julian Perenl 
how the late queen had him enclosed m a 
pic and brought to table — Sir W Scott, 
Peverxl of the Pcah (time, Charles II ) 

*** Yandvke has immortalized sir 
Geoffrey bv his brash , and some of hia 
clothes arc said to be preserved m sir 
Hans Sloane’s museum 

Hudson (Tam), gamekeeper — Sir IV 
Scott, Guy Hanncring (time, George II ) 

Hugh, blacksmith at Rmglebum . 
a friend of Hobbie Elliott, the Heugh- 
foot farmer— Sir W Scott, The Black 
Dicarg (time, Anne) 

Hugh, servant at the Slav pole inn 
This giant in stature and ringleader in 
the “No Poperv nets,” was a natural son 
of sir John Chester and a gipsj He 
loied Doll} Yarden, and was aery kind 
to Bamabj Rudge the half-witted lad 
Hugh was executed for his participation 
“ the “Gordon nets ”-<J Dickens, 
Barnaby Budge (1841) 

Hugb count of Veimandois, a 
crusader —Sir W Scott, Count Robert of 
Pans (time, Rufus) J 

Hugh de Brass (Mr ), m A Regular 
Fix, bj J M Morton 

Hugh of Lincoln, n boy eight ream 
oJd, said to have been stolen, tortured, 
and crucified bv Jews ln 1255 Eighteen 
of the wealthiest Jews of Lincoln were 
hanged for taking part in this affair, and 
the bov was buried in state 

* Them are several documents m 
Kvmers Fader a relative to Ibis event 

ar «x Et ° r v, 15 t0ld 111 the Chronicles of 
Matthew Pans It is the subject of the 
Prioress s Tale m Chaucer, and Words- 
worth has a modernized version of 
Chaucer s tale 

A similar story is told of M illiam of 
Norwich, said to have been crucified bv 
the Jews in 1137 J 

h JZ Ci \ h,s , Beh( P lcs > j 3, has a 
ballad about a bov named Hew, whose 
mother was “ladv Hew of Mem land” 

( Lngland ) lie w as enticed b> an apple 

, b ’”l 3 de ” damsel, who 

stabbed him with a penknife, rolled 
mm m le ad ; and cast him into a “well ” 

Berner is another bo } s^id to h are 
been crucified bv the Jews The place 
cf tins alleged murder v,as Ua'-Oaracn 
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Hugo, count of Vexmandois, brother 
of Plulippo I of France, and leader of 
the Franks jn the first crusade Hugo 
died before Godfrey was appointed 
gcneral-m-cluef of the allied armies (bk 
i ), but his spirit appeared to Godfrcv 
when the nrmv went against the Holj 
Citj (bk xi 111 ) — Tasso, Jerusalem De- 
livered (1575) 

Hugo, brother of Arnold , v cry small 
of stature, but brave as a lion He vv as 
slain m the faction fight stirred up bj 
jinnee Oswald against duke Gondibert, 
his mnl m the love of Rhodalind 
daughter and only child of Anbert king 
of Lombardy 

Of stature small but vr-vs nil over heart. 

And tiro unhappy all tint heart was lore. 

Sir W Davcnant, Gondibert L 1 (died 1C63) 

Hugo, natural son of Azo chief of the 
house of Estc (2 syl ) and Bianca, nlio 
died of a broken heart, because, although 
a mother, she was never wed Hugo 
was betrothed to Parisian, but his father, 
not knowing it, made Parisian his own 
bride One night Azo heard Pansma 
in her sleep confess her love for Hugo, 
and the angrj marquis ordered his son to 
be beheaded Wlint became of Panama 
“nono knew, and none can ever know ” 
— Bj ron, JPansma (1810) 

Hugo Hugonet, minstrel of the 
carl of Douglas —Sir IV Scott, Castle 
Dangci ous (time, Ilenrj I ) 

Hugon (King), the great nurserv 
ogre of France 

Huguenot Pope ( The) Philippe 
dc Mornav, the great supporter of the 
French huguenots, is called Ac Pape dcs 
Huguenots (1549-1623) 

*** Of course, Philippe do Mornnj 
was not one of the “popes of Rome ” 

Huguenots (Acs), an opera bv 
Meverbccr (1830) The subject of this 
opera is the massacre of the Trench 
huguenots or protestants, planned bv 
Catherine de Mcdicis on St Bnrtholo"- 
mcvv’8 Dav (August 24, 1572), during 
the wedding festivities of her daughter 
Mnrghcrita (Marguci itt) and Henri 1c 
Bcamavs (afterwards llcnrt IV of 
1 ranee) 

Hul'aean Lectures, certain ser- 
mons preached at Great St Man ’s 
- Church, Cambridge, and paid for bv a 
1 *E° gift of tlie Rev John Hulsc, 
'■cshirc, in 1777 

Till the jear 1800, the Hulscnu 


Lecturer was called “ The Christian Ad. 
v ocate ” 

Humber or Humbert, mythical 
king of the Huns, who invaded England 
during the reign of Locnn, some 1000 
> ears n c In his flight, he was drowned 
in tho nver Abus, which has ever since 
been called the Humber — Geoffrej , 
British History, u 2 , Milton, History of 
England 

Tho ancient Britons yet a sceptred king obeyed 
Three hundred years before Borne a great foundation 
laid 

And Jiad a thousand years an empire strongly stood 


\ 

drowned. 

In that great arm of sea by his great name renowned, 
lirayton Folyolblon vlik (1612) see also xxrilL 

Humgud'geon ( Gi acc-be-hei c ), a 
corporal m Cromwell’s troop — Sir IV 
Scott, Woodstock (time, Commonwealth) 

Hlimm (Anthony), chairman of tlie 
“ Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand 
Junction Ebenczcr Temperance Associa- 
tion ” — C Dickens, The Piehaich Papers 
(18SG) 

Htimma, a fabulous bird, of winch 
it was said that “the head over winch 
the shadow of its wings passes will 
assured!} v\ earn crown ” — Wilkes, Smith 
of India, v 423 

Belike he thinks 

Tlie hnmma a Iwppy wings hare shadowed biro 

And therefore late with royalty must crown 

His chosen head. 

Southey PodcHck etc. xxttl (2S14) 

Humoious Lieutenant (The), the 
chief character and title of a corned} by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1G47) Tho 
lieutenant has no name 

Humpback (The) Andrea Sola'n, 
the Italian painter, was called Del Gobbo 
(1470-1527) 

Geron'imo Amelunghi was also called 
11 Gdbo di Pisa (sixteenth ccnturj) 

Humphrey (Mastct), the hvpo- 
thetical compiler of the tale entitled 
“ Barnahv Rudge ” in Master Humphrey's 
Clocl, bj Charles Dickens (1840) 

Humphrey (Old), pseudonj m of George 
Slognclge 

George Mogridgc has also issued 
several hooks under the popular nanio of 
11 Peter Pnricv which was first assumed 
bv b G Goodrich, in 1828 Several 
publishers of high standing have con- 
descended to palm hooks ou the pubbe 
under tins mm dc pluim, some w ritten bj 
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William Martin, sad others by names 
u tidily -tmkno.-.n 

Ifurrp’-rcy (The good dude), Humphrey 
Plantngenet, duke of Gloucester, vonngest 
sen of Hcnn 1Y , murdered in 1446 
JTiarphrcy (To dm mih chide), to go 
witl-oat dinner To stay behind in St 
p-vul's ras’es, under pretence of finding 
oat the monument of duke Humphrey, 
while othem more fortunate go home to 

+ t » it vns really the monument of John 
Ik&ucbnmp that the “ dinnerless ” hung 
shout, and not that of dahe_ Humphrey 
John Beauchamp died m 1359, and duke 
Humphrey in 144G 

A similar phrase is, “To be the guest 
j£ the cross-legged knights,” meaning 
the stone ctfig’cs in the Round Church 
(London) Lawyers at one time made 
this church the rendezvous of their 
clients, and here a host of dinnerles3 
vagabonds used to loiter abont, in tbc 
hope of picking up a job which mould 
famish them with the means of getting a 
dinner 

“To dine or sup with sir Thomas 
Gresham" means the same thing, the 
Koval Exchange being at one time the 
great lounge of idlers 

Th-> Citfe coin thy parcel e*s pochets Ene, 

Yet wlvh great co-npanj thw art taken trp 
Fcr often *7 Jj date Htunphrey thou do*t dine, 
ArdcJVn with *5r Thomas Groshainrop 
Hajrtan, qztidlilzt (epigram on a loafer 1C23) 

Huneamunca (Princess), daughter 
of king Arthur and queen Dollalfolla, 
beloved by lord Grizzle and Tom Thumb 
The kng promises her m marriage to the 
“p'gmv giant-quellcr ” Huneamunca 
kills Fnzalctta “for killing her in ammo ” 
But Fnzalctta killed the queen for killing 
her sweetheart Noodle, and the queen 
killed Noodle because he was tbc messen- 
ger of ill news — Tom Thumb, by Fielding 
the novelist (1730), altered by O’Hara, 
author of JAdas (1778) 

Hunchback (The) Master Walter 
‘the hunchback" was the guardian of 
Julutj and brought her up in the country, 
training her mod strictly in knowledge 
and goodness When grown to woman- 
hood, she was introduced to sir Thomas 
Clifford, and they plighted their troth to 
each other Then came a change Clifford 
lost his title and estates, while Julia went 
to London, became a -votarv of fashion 
and pleasure, abandoned Clifford, ana 
promised marriage to Wilford earl of 
Lochdale. Tbc day of espousals came 
the love of JuLa foT Clifford revived, 


and she implored her guardian to break 
off the obnoxious marriage Master 
Walter now showed himself to be the 
carl of Rochdale, and the father of Jnha , 
the marriage with Wilford fell through, 
and Juhahecame the wife of sir Thomas 
Clifford — S Knowles (1831) 

*** Similarly, Maria “the maid of the 
Oaks ” was brought up by Oldworih as 
his ward, but was m reality his mother- 
less child — J Eurgoyne, The Maid of the 
Oah 

Eunchbacd ( The Little), the buffoon of 
the sultan of Casgnr Supping with a 
tailor, the little fellow was killed by a 
bone sticking in his throat The tailor, 
out of fear, earned the body to the house 
of a physician, and the phvsician, stum- 
bling against it, knocked It downstairs 
Thinking he had killed the man, he let 
the body down a chimney into the store- 
room of his neighbour, who was a pur- 
veyor The purveyor, supposing it to be 
a thief, belaboured it soundly , and then, 
thinking he had killed the little hump- 
back, canned the body into the street, and 
set it against a wall A Christian mer- 
chant, reeling home, stumbled against the 
body, and gave it a blow with his fist 
Just then the patrol came up, and arrested 
the merchant for murder He was con- 
demned to death , but tho purveyor came 
forward and accused himself of being the 
real offender The merchant was ac- 
cordingly released, and the purveyor 
condemned to death , but then the phy- 
sician appeared, and said he had lulled 
the man by accident, having knocked 
him downstairs When the purveyor 
was released, and the physician led away 
to execution, the tailor stepped up, and 
told his tale All were then taken before 
the sultan, and acquitted - , and the sultan 
ordered the case to be enrolled m the 
archives of his kingdom amongst the 
causes cdlebres — Arabian Nights (“The 
Little Hunchback”) 

Hundebert, steward to Cednc of 
Rotkenvood — Sir W Scott, Itanhoe 
(time, Richard I ) 

Hundred Fights (Eero of a), 
Conn, son of Cormac king of Ireland 
Called in Irish “ Conn Kcadcahagh ” 

Cotm or a hundred fishes, In thy gras grown tomb. 

— O'Gnire. 

Admiral Horatio loid Nelson (1758- 
1805) 

Hundred-Handed (The) Bnar'eos 
(4 syl ) or iEgamn, with his brothers 
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HUON DB BORDEAUX 


Gyges and Kottos, were all hundred- 
handed giants 

Homer makes Bnarcos 4 syl , hut 
Shakespeare -mates it m tho Latin form, 

“ Bnarens,” and makes it 3 sy! 

Then called by thee the monster Titan came 
■Whom coda ErlareDs men .£g5on name 

Pope, Iliad 1 (17153 

He [j a gouty Briareua. Many bands 
And of no use. 

Shakespeare TYoiltu and Orculda net h sc. 2 (1602) 

Hundwolf, steward to the old lady 
of Bnldnngham — Sir W Scott, The 
Betrothed (time, Henry II ) 

Hungarian (An), one half-starved, 
one suffering from hunger 
ITo Is hide-bound ho Is an Hungarian — Howell Eng 
llih Proverbs (1660). 

Hunm'des (4 syl ), called by the 
Turks “ The Devil ” He was surnamed 
“ Corvlnus,” and the family crest was a 
crow (1400-145G) 

The Turks employed the name of Hunladfis to frighten 
their perverse children, ne was corruptly called Jancus 
Lnln "—Gibbon Decline and Fall, etc xlh 166 (1776-88) 

Hunsdon (Lord), cousin of queen 
Elizabeth — Sir IV Scott, Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Hunter (Mr and Mrs Leo), persons 
who court the society of nnv celebntj, 
and consequently invite Mr Pickwick 
and his three friends to an entertainment 
in their house Mrs Leo Hunter wrote 
an “ Ode to an Expiring Frog,” con- 
sidered by- her friends a most masterly 
nerformance — C Dickons, The Pichoick 
Papers (1836) 

Can I view theo panting lying 
On thy stomach without sighing 
Can 1 un moved see thee dying 
On a log expiring frog t 

Say have fiends In shape of boys 
With wild halloo and brutal noise 
Hunted thee from marshy Joys, 

With a dog expiring frog 1 

Cli. xr 

Hunter (The Mighty), Nimrod , so called 
in Qcn x 9 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody cIulg (tear] began 
A mighty banter nnd his prey was man. 

Tope Windsor Forest (1733) 

Huntingdon (Robert carl of), gene- 
rally called “Rohm Hood” In 1601 
Anthonj Monday nnd Henrj Chettle 
produced a drama entitled The Downfall 
of Robert Earl of Huntingdon (attributed 
often to T Heywood) Ben Jonaon 
began a beautiful pastoral drama on the 
subject of Rohm Hood ( The Sad Shepherd 
or A Talc of Robin Hood), but left only 
two acts of it when he died (1637) We 
have also Rohm Hood and His Crew of 


Soiddiers, a corned) acted at Nottingham, 
and printed 1661 , Robin Hood, an opera 
(1730) J Ritson edited, in 1795, Rohm 
Hood a Collection of Poems , Songs, and 
Ballads relative to that Celebrated English 
Outlaw 

Huntingdon (The carl of), in tho court 
of queen Elizabeth — Sir W Scott, Kenil- 
worth (time, Elizabeth) 

Huntingdon ( David carl of), prince 
ro)al of Scotland He appears first as 
sir Kenneth knight of the Leopard, nnd 
afterwards ns Zohauk the Nubian slave 
— Sir IV Scott, The Talisman (time, 
Richard I ) 

Huntingdon Sturgeon and God- 
man Chester Hogs 

During a very high flood In the meadows between 
Huntingdon — ■* ** u - “ hlng was seen 

floating wh thought was n 

black hog Jeclared was a 

sturgeon. It prored to bo 

a young donkey —Lord BmybrooLo (Pepys, Diary May 
22, 1G67) 

Huntinglen (The carl of), an old 
Scotch nobleman -—Sir IV Scott, Fortunes 
of Nigel (time, James I ) 

Huntly (The margins of), a royalist 
—Sir IV fecott, Legend of Montrose (time, 
Charles I ) 

Huon, a serf, secretary and tutor of 
tho countess Catherine, with whom he 
falls in love He rends with music in 
his voice, talks cnchantmgly, writes 
admirably, translates “ dark languages,” 
is “wise in rare philosopli) ,” is master 
of the hautbo) , lute, and viol, “ proper in 
trunk and limb nnd feature , ” but the 
proud countess, though she loves him, 
re\ olts from the idea of marr) mg a serf 
At length it comes to the ears of the duke 
that his daughter loies Huon, and tho 
duko commands him, on pnm of death, 
to marry Catherine, a freed Bcrf He 
refuses, till tho countess interferes , he 
then marries, and rushes to the wars 
Here he greatly distinguishes himself, 
and is created a pnnee, when he learns 
that the Catherine he has wed is not 
Catherine the freed serf, but Catherine the 
countess — S Knowles, Love (1840) 

Huon. de Bordeaux (Sir), who 
married Esclnirmond, and, when Oberon 
went to paradise, succeeded him as “king 
of all Tnliry " 

In the second part, Huon visits the 
terrestrial paradise, and encounters Cam, 
the first murderer, in performance of his 
penance — Huon ae Bordeaux 

*,* An abstract of this romance is in 
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Dunlop’s Hi story of Fiction Sea also 
heightlev’s Fairy Mythology It is 0 L 0 
the Subject of IVieland’s Vberon, which 
has been translated by Sotbeby 

Hur al Oyun, the blnck-evcd 
daughters of paradise, created of pure 
music They arc free from all bodily 
weakness, and are ever young Every 
believer will have seventy -two of these 
mrls as his household companions m 
paradise, and those who desire children 
will see them grow to maturity in an 
hour — Al Koran, Sale’s notes 

Hurgonel (Count), the betrothed of 
Oraa sister of duke Gondibert — Sir Wm 
Davenant, Gondibert, in 1 (died 1668) 


Htulo-Thrumbo, a burlesque which 
had an extraordinary run at the Haymnr- 
ket Theatre —Samuel Johnson ( not Dr 
S Johnson), Hurlo-Thrumbo or The 
Supernatural (1730) 

Comider then before Uke Hurlo-Thrombo 
V on aim four dub at any creed on earth 
That, by the simple accident of birth 
You might have been high priest to Matnbo-Jurabo 

Hood, 


Surry, sen-ant of Oldworth of Old- 
worth Oaks He is always out of breath, 
wholly unable to keep quiet or stand 
still, and proves the truth of the proverb, 
“The more haste the worse speed ” Ee 
fancies everything must go wrong if he is 
not bustling about, and he is a constant 
fidget — J Burgoyne, The Maid of the 

POcrTVtt+on! ' Hurry” was one of his last parts, and 
vras taken from real life I need not tell too e who 
"member this genuine represents of nature, thnt in 
Hurry’* he threw the audience Into loud fits of mirth 
Without discomposing a muscle of his features [1737-1 77G l 
— T Ihries. 


Hurtah, a giant who reigned in the 
time of the Flood 


i P 3 fi^ as ? 3ft ^ that Hart-dl being loo big to ce 
into the ark, rat astride upon It, as children stride a woodet 
horse — Rabelais, Pantaprucl 3k X 


(Mi n age gays that the rabbins assert 
Og, not Hurtali, who thus 
outrode the Flood -See Le Pelletier, chan 
xxv of his Noah's Arb ) 1 


nf^tl 8 F ai s f 1U Eryden’s sa' 
of Absalom and Achtophcl, fs Hyde < 

of Rochester As Hushai was Dav 
friend and wise counsellor, so was H 
tnc friend and wise counsellor of Cha 
1, X 1A A 8 counsel of Hushai rend< 
abortive that of Achitophcl, and cai 
the plot of Absalom to miscarry, so 

ofTord 8h 5*1® rendered abortive 


hy per ali khan behauder. 

Hoshat tha friend of Ditld In djsUwa 
In pabtio ttoiraa of manlr 
Bj- foreign treaties bo Informed)! bjroith 
And Joined experience to Us naUvo tru'Jj 
Drydcn AUalam and Achitophtl , U ilGSl) 

Hut'cheon, tho anld domestic in 
Wandenng Willio’s tale — Sir W Scott, 
Kcdiiauntlct (time, George III ) 


Hut’cheon, one of Jnhan Avenel’s re- 
tainers —Six W Scott, The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Sutm ( Lc ), Louis X of France, so 
called from his expedition against the 
Hutins, a seditious people of Navarre and 
Lyons (1289, 1314-1316) 


Hy’acintli, son of Amycha tho 
Spartan king He was playing quoits 
with Apollo, when the wind drove tho 
quoit of the sun-god against the boy’s 
head, and killed lnm on the spot From 
the blood grew the flow er called hyacinth, 
which bears on its petals the words, “ai 1 
ai 1 ” (“ alas I alas ! ”) — Grecian Fable 


Hyacmthe (3 syl ), the daughter of 
seigneur Gerontc (2 syl ), who passed m 
Tarentum under the assumed name of 
Pandolphe (2 syl ) When he quitted 
Tarentum, he left behind him his wife nnd 
daughter Hyacmthe Octave (2 syl ) 
son of Argante (2 syl ) fell in love with 
Hy acmthe (supposing her surname to be 
Pandclphe), and Octave’s father wanted 
him to marry the daughter of lus fnond 
seigneur Gdrontc The y oung man would 
not listen to his father, and declared that 
Ih acinthe, and Hyacmthe alone, should 
be his wife It was then explained to 
him that Hyacmthe Pandolphe was the 
same person as Hyacmthe Gdrontc, nnd 
that the choice of father and son were m 
exact accord — Molihre, Lcs Fourbcncs dc 
Scapm (1671) 

(In The Cheats of Scapm, Otway’s ver- 
sion of this play, Hyacmthe is called 
“Clara,” her father Gdronte “Gripe,” and 
Octave is Anglicized into “ Octavian ’’) 

Hyacmthe (Father), Charles Loison, a 
celebrated pulpit orator nnd French 
theologian (1827- ) 


Hy Brat; ail, 

the Blest ” 


the Gaelic “Island o; 


That bright peaceful world -sWcli like Hr nrarail „ , 
to her onljr a dim, deUclcrUs dream ,— Dark Loll/m ill 

Hyder (El), clucf of tho Ghnn 
Mountains, hero and title of a melodrami 
by Barrymore 

Hyder Ali Khan Behauder tin 

uawaub of Mysore (2 syl), disgmscd a. 
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HYRCAN TIGER 


the sheik Hall — Sir W Scott, The Sur- 
geon's Daughter (time, George II ) 

Hydra or Dragon of the Hesperian 
grove The golden apples of the Hes- 
perian held were guarded by n omen called 
the Hcspcridcs, assisted by the h} dm or 
dragon named Ladon 

Iler flowery store 


I (1744) 

Hy'dromel properly means a mix- 
ture of honey and water, but Mrs 
Browning, m her Drama of Hxile, speaks 
of a “mjstic hydromel,” v Inch cor- 
responds to the classic nectar or dnnh of 
the immortals This “mystic In dromel” 
was given to Adam and Eve, and held 
them “immortal” as long as they lived 
in Edon, but when they fell it was 
poured out upon the earth 

[ A nd] now our right hand hath no cup remaining 
[ForJ the mystic hydromel is spilt. 

E. II Browning A Drama of Exile (1850) 

Hydropsy, personified by Thomson 

On limits enormous, but withal unsound 
Softrswoln and wan hero lay polo Hydropsy — 
Unwieldy man with bell) monstrous round 
For ercr fed with watery supply 
For still he dranl and yet was ever dry 

Castle 0 / Indolence L 75 (174$) 


Hymboreourt ( Baron tf), one of 
tho duke of Burgirad} ’s officers — Sir IV 
Scott, Qucntm Durward (time, Eduard 


Scott, Qucntm Durward (time, Eduard 
IY) 

Hymen, god of marriage, the per- 
sonification of the bridal song , marriage 

Till Hymen brought his lore-delighted hour 

There dwelt no jov in Eden s ro«y bower 

Tho world was cui tbo garden wa. ft wild 

And man the hermit sighed — till woman smiled. 

CampI>dJ Pleasures of Hope IL (1D9) 

Hymettus, n mountain in Attica, 
noted for honey 

And tbe brown bees of Hymettus 
Mato their honey not so sweet. 

Mrs Browning J Vine of Cyprus 7 

HyndmaiL (Master), usher to the 
council-chamber at Hoi} rood — Sir W. 
Scott, The Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Hypen'on, the sun His parents 
u ere Cselum and Tellus ( hcaicn and earth) 
Strictly speaking, he was the father of 
the sun, but Homer uses the word for tbe 
sun itself 

\7hen the might 

Of Hyperion from his noon tide throne 

Unbends their languid pinions [1 o of the WndsJ. 

AJLenside Hymn to the Salads (1"67) 

(Shakespeare incorrectly throws the 
accent on the second syllable “Hyper’ion 
to a satyr” ( Hamlet , act i sc 2) In this 
almost all English Boots have erred with 


Shakespeare , but Akenside accents 
word correctly, and in Puimts Trocs 
have 

Blow gcntlo Africa?, 

Thy on our poops, when TTypcrlon b on 
Shall couch In west. (1G33) 

Placat cquo Fcrets radfls Hypcrlone clnctura 

Orld Fasti L 3S5.) 

*.* Keats has left the fragment of 
poem entitled Hyperion , of which _> u 
says “It seems inspired by the Titans 
and is as sublime as zEschjlus ” 

Hypnos, god of sleep, brother c 
Oneiros (dreams) and Thanatos (death) 

In every creature that breathes, from the 
resting on a field of blood, to tho nest bird cradled in 
bed of leaves Hypnos holds a sovereignty which nothin 
mortal can long resist— Oulda JoUcEarine lit 11 


Hypoebondiio, personified b, 
Thomson 

And moping here, did Hyj>ochondria fit, 

Mother of spleen In robes of rnrlous dye 
And some her frantic deemed and some her deemed a wit 
Castle of Indolence L 75 (l" r 4S) 

Hypocrisy is the homage ulnch a iu<_ 
renders to virtue 

LTiypocrisio est tin hommagequo lo vice rend h Larertu 
— Rochefoucauld 

Hyp'oerite (The), Dr Cantwell lr 
the Engbsh corned} hj Isaac Bickerstalt 
and Tartuffo in the French corned} b, 
Molibre He pretends to great sanctit} 
but makes his “religion” a mere u rt 
for getting money, advancing his worldly 
prospects, and for tho better indulg 
of his sensual pleasures Dr Cantwell i 
made the guest of sir John Lambert (in 
French, “ Orgon”), who looks on him ns 
snmt, and promises him his daughter 
marriage, but his merccnar} mows ana 
his love-making to lad} Lambert bemi. 
at length exposed, sir John forbids 
to remain in the house, and a tipstau 
arrests him for a felonious fraud (1708) 

Hyp'oerites (The) Abdallah ibn 
Obba and lus partizans were so called by 
Mahomet 

Hyp' acutes (The prmcc of), Tiberius 
Cocsnr (b c 42, 14 to a d 37) 

Hyppolito (See Hiproi ytus ) 

Hyrean Tiger Hyrcama is in A=u. 
Minor, south-east of tbe Caspian k. 
BouUletsays “ Ce pays e'tmt tout cute 
de montagnes remphes de tigres ” 

Restore thy fierce find er el mind 
To Hlrcan tigres and to ruthless bears. 

Daniel Sonnets flKW' 
Approach thou like the Knsslfm bear 
The turned rhinoceros, or tho Hjycan tiger 
Tate nny form but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. 

Sliaterpeare Macbeth act II L sc. 5 (160Gk 
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I 

Iaclnmo 17a!' t mo], an Italian liber- 
tme "When Posthu'mus, the husband ot 
Imogen, was banished fox marrying the 
King’s daughter, he went to Home, and 
in the house of Philano the conversation 
fell on the fidelity of waves Postbumus 
bet a diamond nng that nothing could 
change the fidelity of Imogen, and 
Iachimo accepted the -eager The liber- 
tine contmed to get into a chest in 
Imogen’s chamber, made himself master 
of certain details, and took away with 
hnn a bracelet belonging to Imogen 
With these vouchers, Iachimo easily per- 
suaded Posthnnius that he had i\ on the 
bet, and Posthumus handed cn er to him 
the ring A battle subsequently ensued, 
in -which Iachimo and other Homans, 
with Imogen disguised as a page, were 
made prisoners, and brought before king 
Cymbehne Imogen was sot free, and 
told to ask n boon She ashed that 
Iachimo might be compelled to say how 
he came by the ring which he had on his 
finger, and the w hole villainy was brought 
to light Posthumus w n 3 pardoned, and 
all ended happily — Shakespeare, Cumbc- 
hne (1G05) ' ' 

■%* The talc of Cymbehne is from the 
Decumeion oi Boccaccio (day n 9), in 
which Iachimo is called “Ambrose,” 
Imogen is “ Zineura,” her husband Ber- 
nard “ Lomellm," and Cy rabeline is the 
“ sultan ” The assumed name of Imo- 
gen is “ FidelS,” but m Boccaccio it is 
" Sicurano da Finale ” 


la'go (2 or 3 syl), ancient of Othello 
commander of the Venetian army , and 
husband of Emilia Iago hated Othello, 
both because Cassio (a Florentine) was 
promoted to the lieutenancy over his head, 
and also from a suspicion that the Moor 
had tampered with his wife , but he con- 
cealed his hatred so artfully that Othello 
felt confident of his “ lore rnd honesty ” 
Iago strung together such a mass of 
circumstantial evidence in proof of Des- 
demona’s love for Cassio, that the Moor 
killed her out of jealousy One mam 
argument was that Desdemona had given 
Cassio the very handkerchief which 
Othello had given her as a lo\ e-gift but 
m reality Iago had induced his wife 
Emiha to purloin the handkerchief 
\\ lion, this villainy was brought to light, 
Othello stabbed Iago, but his actual 


death is no incident of the tragedy — 
Shakespeare, Othello (1611) 

The cool mnlignltj of logo sdent la h* 5 rerentreimt, 
subtle In bis designs, nnd studious at once of hfc tiitcmt 
and lib vengeance sire s oc '' p f oo6 , ot . S ^ 

,vm In human nature as It would be vain to bccK in anr 
mortem wnter — T)r Johnson 


* 4 * By Ton, speaking of John P Kem- 
ble, say s “Was not his ‘ Iago’ perfection 
— particularly the last look ? I was close 
to him, and I nev er saw an English coun- 
tenance half so cvpressn e ” 


Iarnbic Verse (The Father of), 
Arckil'ochos of Paro 3 (n c 714.-676) 

Iantlie (3 syl ), in The Stcga of 
Rhodes , b) sir "William Da\ cnaut 


Mrs. Betterton was called Innthe by Pepys In hli 
})\ary as having performed tint tVintattei to hla great 
approval Tlie old gossip greatly admired her and praised 
her s-nect ^oice nnd Incomparable acting C 

Bussell representative ictors 


Ian'the (3 syl ), to whom lord Byron 
dedicated his Chtlde Harold, was lady 
Charlotte Harley, who was only cloven 
years old at the timo (1809) 

Ibe'na’e Pilot, Chnstopher Co- 
lumbus Spam is called "Iberia” and 
the Spaniards the “Ibe'ri ” The river 
Ebro is a corrupt form of the Latin word 
Ibo'rus 


Launched with Iberia 5 pilot from the steep 
To worlds unknown and Isles beyond tbo deep 
Campbell, The Pleasures of Hope il (1790). 

Iblis (“despair"), called Aza’zil before 
he was cast out of henen He refused 
to pa-s homage to Adam, and was rejected 
by' God — Al Koran 

He created 3 ou and afterwards formed you and all 
worshipped except Eblis. And God raid unto him 
wlnt hindered you from worshipping Adam since I 
commanded it l He answered, * 1 am more excellent 
than ho Thou host created mo of fire but him ot clay 
God said Gel Dice down therefore from pnmdlso 
thou slnlt be ono of the contemptible, — il Aordn vil 

rb'raium or -L’lHustro Bassa, 
an heroic romance of Mdlle do Sen den 
(1641) 


Ice’m (3 syl ), the people of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hunting- 
donshire Their metropolis was Venta 
(Caistor, near Norwich) —Richard of 
Cirencester, Chronicle, vi 30 


mlured with the filtness of tbo pine* 
W here tbo Iccnl lived Uhl ret thdr kingdom down 
And the East Ancles klntdon, tbOoO English did instilo 
Braj-toii Volyolblon iri (1C13) 


A Idalia, Venus , so called from 
laultnm, a tow n in Cyprus, w here she w as 
worshipped 


Idea. (Atexando ), a poor squire of 
Kent, who slew Jack Cade the rebel, and 
brought the head to king Henrv VI , for 

which service the king said to £im 

2 u 
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Hen kneel down Itho upa knfgliL 
■\\ e fItc thee for rcvnnl n thounnd marks 
And will that thou liciucforUt attend on us 
SliaLespcnrc, 2 Henry J / act t tc. 1 

Idenstein (Baton), nephew of gene- 
ral Kleiner governor of Prague lie 
marries Adolpin, alio turns out to be the 
sister of Mecta called “The Maid of 
Mnncndorpt ” — S Knowles, The Jfaid of 
Mancndorpt (1838) 

Idiot (The Inspncd), Oliver Gold- 
smith So cnllcd by Horace Walpole 
(1728-1774) 

Idle Lake, the lake on a Inch 
Fbxdria (i cailtonnc's) cruised in her 
gondola One had to cross this late to 

f et to Wandering Island — Spenser, 
'aery Queen, u (1690) 

Idleness (The laic of) Whoever 
drank thereof grew instantly “faint and 
a cary ” The lied Cross Ivnfght drank of 
it, and was readily made captive k>y 
Orgoglio — Spenser, Faery Queen, l 

(16<l0l 

Idom'eneus [_! doin' c nucc], king 
of Crete He made n a on - a lien he left 
Iroy, if the gods aould vouchsafe him a 
safe voyage, to sacrifice to them the first 
living being that he encountered in his 
own kingdom The first liv ing object lie 
met vrns lus own son, and a hen the 
father fulfilled his vow, lie a ns banished 
from his countrv as a murderer 
%.* The reader a ill instantly call to 
mind Jephthnh’s rash row —Judges xi 
Agamemnon vowed to Diana to offer 
up in sacrifice to her the most beautiful 
thing that came into his possession a ltlnn 
the next taelvo months This a ns an 
infant daughter , hut Agamemnon de- 
ferred the offering till Iphigcni'a (his 
daughter) a ns full grown The fleet, on 
its way to Troy, being wind-bound at 
Aulis, the prophet Knlclins told Agamem- 
non it a ns because the v ow had not been 
fulfilled , accordingly Iphigcmn a ns laid 
on tho altar for sacrifice, but Diana inter- 
posed, carried the victim to Tauris, and 
substituted a hind in her place Iphi- 
genia in Tauns became a pnestess of 
Diana 

Abraham, being about to sacrifice 
his son to Jehovah, was stayed by a 
voice from heaven, and a mm a ns sub- 
stituted for the lad Isaac — Gen xxn 

Idwal, king of North Wales, and son 
, of Roderick tho Great (See Lunw ai. ) 

Idy'a, the pastoral name of Britannia, 
the most beauteous of nil the darlings 


of Oceanus ” — Mm Browne, Butanma's 
Pastoials (1G13) 

Ier’ne (3 syl), Ireland Pvtliens 
(contemporary Vitn Aristotle) was the 
first to call the island by this name 

The green Icmc s rliorc, 

Campbell FUaturetof Hope 1J (IT#) 

Igoi'na, Igeme (3 syl ), or 
Igiayne (3 syl), wife of GorloTs duke 
of Tmlngcl, in Cornwall Jgemnmnmcd 
Uther the pendrngon of tho Britons, and 
thus became the mother of prince Arthur 
The second marriage took place a few 
hours after the duke’s death, but was not 
made public till thirteen days afterwards 
— Sir T Malory, History of 1’rtnce 
At thur (1170) 

Igna'ro, foster-father of Orgoglio 
The old dotard walked one way and 
looked another To every question put 
to him, his invariable answer was, “I 
cannot tell " — Spenser, lairy Queen, l 
(1590) 

*■** Lord Flint, chief minister of state 
to one of the sultans of India, used to 
reply to every disagreeable question, 
“Mv people 1 now, no doubt, but I 
cannot recollect” — Mrs Inchbald, Such 
Things Arc (I78G) 

The Italian witnesses summoned on 
the trial of queen Cbnrloltc, nnswered to 
almost even question, “ Non mi ncordo ” 

*** The “ know -Nothings " of tho 
United States reply to ev erv question 
about their secret society, “I know 
nothing about it ” 

Igna'tius (Brothu), Joseph Lcy- 
ccstcr Lvnc, monk of the order of St 
Benedict 

Igna'tius (Father), the Hon nnd Rev 
George Spencer, superior of the order of 
Passiomsts (1799-I8G4) 

Ig'nogG (3 syl ), daughter of Pan'- 
drastts of Greece, given nS w ife to Brute 
mvthical king of Britain Spenser calls 
her “Inogcnc” (3 syl), nnd Drayton 
“ Jnnogcn ■ — Geoffrey, Bntish History , i 
11 (1142) 

I EE S In German, I[csus], H[ct- 
land], S[chgmnehcr], i e Jesus, Saviour, 
Sanctifier In Greek, IJVmv], 
rtpor] 2[“Tiip], i e Jesus, Our Saviour, 
In Latin, Ifesns], H[ommuni] S[al- 
vator], i c Jesus, Hen's Saviour Those 
who w ouldlihe nn English equivalent may 
adopt J[estis], H[eavenly] S[nviour] 

The I atm equivalent is atlnhuted te 
St Bernardino cf Sienna (1347) 
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' Ildertou (Mss Lucy and Miss Money), 
cousins to Miss Ycre — Sir W Scott, 
The Blaah Dwarf (time, Anne) 

IL'iad (8 syl ), the tale of the siege of 
Trov, an epic poem in twenty-four books, 
bj Homer Men el a os, king of Sparta, 
received as a guest Pans, a st>n of Pnam 
king of Troy Pans eloped with Helen, 
ins host’s wife, and Mcnehos induced the 
Greeks to laj siege to Troy, to avengo the 
nerfidi The siege lasted ten years, when 
Troj was taken and burnt to the ground 
Homer’s poem is confined to the last j ear 
of the siege 

Book I opens with a pestilence in the 
Grecian camp, sent bj the sun-god to 
avenge his pnest Chrj scs The case is 
this CbrysGs wished to ransom his 
danghter, whom Agamemnon, the Greek 
comniander-m-chief, kept ns a concu- 
bine, but Agamemnon refused to gn e her 
up, so the pnesj^ praj ed to Apollo for 
% engeance, and the god sent a pestilence 
A council being called, Achilles up- 
braids Agamemnon ns the cause of the 
divine wrath, and Agamemnon replies he 
will gne up the priest's daughter, but 
shall take instead AehillSs’s concubine 
On hearing this, Achilles declares he 
will no longer fight for such nn ex- 
tortionate king, and accorduigh retires 
to his tent and snlks there 

II Jupiter, being induced to take the 
part of Achilles, now sends to Agamem- 
non a h mg dream, which induces him to 
beliei e that he shall take the cit} at once 
but in order to see how the soldiers are 
affected bj the retirement of Achilles, the 
king calls them to a council of uar, asks 
them if it will not be better to give up 
the siege and return home lie thinks 
the soldiers will shout “no" with one 
voice , but they rush to their ships, and 
nould set sail at once if they were not 
restrained bj those pnvj to the plot 
HI The soldiers, being brought back, 
nrc then array ed for battle Pans pro- 
poses to decide the contest by sintrle 
combat, and Mcnehos accepts 1 the chal- 
■ifF g hl v ™’ bei »S overthrown, is earned 
ft. m U8 ’ and , Agamemnon demands 

T r< 31? S shou]d S ne OP Troy in 
fulfilment of tbe compact 

IP mile Agamemnon is speaking, 

SnJ*?\ draW8 hl ,i 3 b t ? w at MeneLs and 

gcn?ml Urn ’ nnd the battlc bccomcs 

V Pandarus, who had nolated the 
Itvtce, is killed by Diomcd 

MW i ? Cctor ’ me general of the Troian 
allied armies, recommends that the Tro- 


jan women in a body should supplicate 
tho gods to pardon tho sin of Pandarus, 
and m the mean, time he and Pans make 
a sally from the city gate 

YII Hector fights with Ajax in single 
combat, hut the combatants are parted by 
the heralds, who declare it a drawn 
battle , so thoy exchange gifts and re- 
turn to thoir respectno tents 

"VIII The Grecian host, being discom- 
fited, retreats, and Hector prepares to 
assault the enemj ’s camp 

IX A deputation is sent to Achilles, 
buttbo sulk} hero remains obdurate 

X A night attack is made on the 1 ro- 
jans bj Diomed and UlyssGs , 

XI And the three Grecian chiefs 
(Agamemnon, Diomcd, and Ulj ssCs) are 
all wounded 

XII The Trojans force the gates of 
the Grecian ramparts 

XIII A tremendous battle ensues, id 
which manj on both sides are slam 

XIY While Jupiter is asleep, Nop-* 
tune interferes m the quarrel m behalf of 
the Greeks , 

XV But Jupiter rebukes him, and 
Apollo, taking the side of the Trojans, 
puts the Grecians to a complete rout, 
the Irojans, exulting in their success, 
prepare to set fire to the Grecian camp 

A\ I In this extremitj, Patroclos 
arraj s himself in AchillCs’s armour, and 
leads the Mj nnldons to the fight , hut he 
is slam bj Hector 

XVII Achilles is told of the death of 
his friend , 

battle*** R es °l'cs to return to the 

XIX And is reconciled to Agamemnon 

,, AA , A general battle ensues, m winch 
the gods are permitted to take part 

<i,oTi; w hatt] f ra ^s with great fun , 
the slaughter is frightful , but the Tro- 
jans, being routed, retreat into their town, 
and close the gates ’ 

XXII AchiUCs Slavs Hector before he 
is able to enter the ^gafes, and the battle 

XXm Tn ! otil, ag non remains but 

A kill To burn the bod} of Patroclos 
and celebrate the funeral games ° 3 ’ 

Achilla! ° M Pna i?’’ S° W S to tb e tent of 

Hec to?’ S tbe of his son 

iicctor , Achilles gn es it up, and the 

and burnt, and then continues withth? 
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marries the king’s daughter, nnd succeeds 
to the throne (See A1 >eid ) 

Iliad ( The French ), The Romance of 
the Rose (go) 

Iliad ( The German), The Nxbchingcn 
Lied (g v ) 

Iliad (The Portuguese), The Lusiad 
(<? B ) 

Iliad (The Scotch), The Fnigoniad, b\ 
William Wilkie (qv) 

Iliad in a Nutshell (The) Plmj 
tells ns that the Iliad v. as once copied m 
bo small a hand that the whole of the 
twentj -four books wore shut up in a nut- 
shell — Hist , a 11 21 
Huetjhishopof Ai ranches, demonstrated 
the possibility of this being the ease by 
w nting eighty lines of the Iliad on the 
space occupied b> one line of this dic- 
tionnrj , so that the whole Iliad might bo 
got into about two-thirds of a single 
page 

In No 530 of the Hnrlcian MSS is an 
account of a similar performance by Peter 
Dales, a Chanccrj clerk in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth He wrote out, in 1590, 
the whole Bible, nnd enclosed his MS in 
a -walnut-shell Bales's MS contained 
ns mam leaves ns an ordinary Bible, but 
the size of the lenses avns reduced, nnd 
the paper was as thin as possible 

I hai e nij self seen the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prnjer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and “ God saa e the King 1 ” all 
written on a space not larger than a 
silver threepence , and who has not seen 
a sheet of tlie Times newspaper reduced to 
the size of a locket ? 

The Iliad in a nutshell is quite outdone 
bv tho web gnen to a prince by the 
Vhite Cat It was wrapped in a millet 
seed, nnd was 400 jards long lYhnt was 
more wonderful was this there were 
painted on it all sorts of birds, beasts, 
and fishes , fruits, trees, and plants , 
rocks nnd sea-shells , the sun, moon, stars, 
and planets , the likenesses of all the 
kings and princes of the w orld, w ith their 
Wives, mistresses, nnd children, all dressed 
in their proper costume 

The prince took out of a box covered with rubfes n 
walnut, which he cricked and caw ln-lde It a small hazel 
nut, which ho cricked also and found Inside a kernel of 
vr\i. He peeled the kernel, and discovered a com of 
wheat, and hi the wheat -com was a grain of millet, which 
■contained a web 400 yards In length. — Comtesse D Aunor 
lairy Tala ( Tho M bite Cat,* 1GS2) 

Hind of Old English Liter a- 
1 '-j “ The Knight's Tale " of PalKmon 


and Arcite (2 ojL) in Chaucer’s Canier 
bury Tales (1388), 

Iliad of Woes (Latin, Ihas malo'rum), 
n world of disasters (Cicero, Attic , vm 
11) Homer’s Iliad is an epic of “ woe " 
from beginning to end 

Let others boast of blood and fpolls of foes, 

Hcrcc rapines murders, Iliads of woes 

Drummond beat h of Mai iadcs (1612) 

Ihs'sus, one of the mors on which 
Athens was situated Plato laja tho 
seeno of man} of the best com, creations 
of SocratCa on the banks of this m cr 

the tbyrny vale, 

Whero oft, enchanted with Socritlc sounds 
1 Ua.us pure devolved his tuneful stream 
Jn gentler murmurs. 

Akenslde Measure* qf Imagination I 

111 Luck nlwn\ s attended those who 
possessed tho gold of Nibelungcn, the 
gold of Toboso, the Bword of Kol called 
Grn\ steel, linrmonin’s necklace, etc 

111 Wind ’Tts an ill temd that blows 
nobody any good 

Except wind stands as never it stood. 

It is an 111 wind turns none to good. 

T Tuss/Wr Fire Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry xill {lo57X 

Illuminated Doctor (The), Rn}- 
mond Lulty (1235-1315) 

John fnulcr, the German mystic, is so 
called aLo (1294-13G1) 

Ima'us (3 ■>yl ), the Himalc} a or 
snow-lulls 

The huge Incumbrance of horrific woods 
From Asian Taurus, from Irnaus stretched 
Athwart the roving Tartars sullen bounds. 

Thomson The Seasons ( Autumu ** 1730) 

IraiS, the daughter nnd onlv child of 
nn island king She was enamoured of 
her cousin Philnx A fn\ named Pagan 
lo\ ed her, nnd, Becing she rejected Ins 
Biut, shut up Imis nnd Philnv m tlic 
“Palace of Rcaenge ” ThiB palace was 
of crj stal, and contained e\ crytlnng the 
lienrt could desire except the power of 
leni mg it For a time, Inns and Philai 
w ere happj enough, but after a few } ears 
they longed ns much for a separation as 
they had once wushed to bo united — 
Comtesse D’Aunoj, Fairy Talcs (“Palace 
of Revenge,” 1G82) 

Imlac of Goiama, near the mouth 
of the Nile , the son of a rich merchant 
Imlac was a great traveller and a poet, 
who accompanied Rasselas in his rambles, 
nnd returned with lnm to the “happj 
i alley ” — Dr Johnson, Rasselas (1769) 

Immortal Eour of Italy (The) 
Dante (12G5-1821), Petrarch (1304-1374), 


IMOGEN 4 


Ariosto (1474-1533), and Tasso (1541- 
1595) 

The poets rod be o er and o ct 
A nd most of cU the Immortal Tour 
Of Italy 

Longfellow The Way tide Inn (prelude) 

Imogen, daughter of Cym'b clinc 
(3 syl ) king of Britain, married clan- 
destinely Posthumns Leonatus , and Post- 
humus, being banished for the offence, 
retired to Rom c One day, m the house 
of Philano, the com creation turned on 
the merits of wives, and Posthumus bet 
his diamond ring that nothing could 
tempt the fidelity of Imogen Inchimo 
accepted the wager, laid his plans, and 
after due time induced Posthumus to 
believe that Imogen had played false, 
showing, by way of proof, a bracelet, 
which he affirmed she had given him, 
so Posthumus handed over to lum the 
ring given him by Imogen at parting 
Posthumus now ordered his servant 
Pisamo to inveigle Imogen to Milford 
Haven, under pretence of seeing her hus 
hand, and to murder her on the road , 
hut Pisamo told Imogen his instructions, 
advised her to enter the service of 
Lucius, the Roman general m Britain, 
as a page, and promised that he would 
make Posthumus believe Hint she was 
dead This was done, and not long 
afterwards a battle ensued, in which the 
Romans were defeated, and Lucius, 
Jnchimo, and Imogen were taken nn- 
f° ne , re llT Posthumus also took part m 
the battle, and obtained for his serv ices 
wo royal pardon The captives being 
brought before Cymbelmc, Lucius en- 
L| n S _ t0 ^berate Imogen 



villainy was thus revealed, a concilin- 
lon took place, and all ended happily 
[lGOsf INEUn ' Shakespeare, Cymbclme 


weso characters Is to Imo t ^J Ve * Cci ^ J ’5 i53 ^ucU In 
Poetry rcvc^ed-auWin Pn?r ^ 01 

. ^'ogrne tThe Fair), the w, be 
trothed to Alonzo “ the Brave ” 
said to him, when he w ent to the ware 1 1 If 
ever I marry another, may thvThort he 
present at the bndnl feast, and fear me 
off to the grave ” Alonzo feU in battle 
mogine warned another, and, at the 
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marriage feast, Alonzo’s ghost, alanucg 
tho fulfilment of the compact, earned 
away the bndc — hr G Lewis, Alonzc 
the Brave and the Tan Imagine (1795) 

Im'ogme (The lady), wife of St Aldo- 
brand Before her mamage, she was 
courted by count Bertram, but the at- 
tachment fell through, because Bertram 
was outlawed and became the loader of 
a gang of thiei es It so happened one 
day that Bertram, being shipwrecked off 
tho coast of Sicily, was convened to the 
castle of lndj T Imoginc, and the old at- 
tachment reviv ed on both sides Bertram 
murdered St Aldobrnnd , Iniogme, going 
mad, o -spired in the .arms of Bertram , and 
Bertram killed himself — C Mntunn, 
Bcitram (181G) 

Iraom'da (8 syl ), daughter of a 
white man, who went to tho court of 
Angola, changed his religion, and grew 
great a3 commander of the forces Ills 
daughter was marned to prince Oroonoku 
Soon afterwards the young pnnee was 
trapanned by captain Driver, taken to 
Surinam, and sold for a slav e Here he 
met his y oung wife, whom the heutenant- 
gov emor wanted to make Ins mistress, 
and Oroonoko headed a rising of the slav es 
The end of the story is tint Imoinda 
s ; c y\ h^clf nTK * Oroonoko, imvmcr 
stabbed the lieutenant-governor, put nn 
end to his own life— Thomas Southern, 
Oroonolo (1C9G) 

Impertinent (The Curious), an 
Italian, who, to make trial of his wife’s 
fidelity, persuades his friend to try and 
seduce | her The friend succeeds in win- 
ning the Indy s love, and the impertinent 
curiosity of the husband is pnmsbed by 
the loss of his fnend and wife too - 
Cervantes, Bon Quixote. I iv, k r an 
episode, 1G05) 1 n 

IrnpostoiB (Literary) - 

fr LH F r l TR ?\ (I?r r, Charks Ju! " ls ), pro- 

i 

He Published this with two other treatises 
(one by Gildas Badon'icns, and the other 

ln 2 17 Sl IATTEl : TO '' (Thomas) published 
ln volume of poems, which bp 

professed to be from the pen of Thomas 
Rowley, n monk of tho fifUlh ccStu^ 
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The forgery was exposed by Mason and 
Grav 

3 Iceland ( Samuel William Henry) 
published, in 1733, a senes of papers 
iv Inch he affirmed to be b\ Shakespeare, 
together -with the tragedj of Lear and 
apart of Hamlet Dr Parr, Dr Valpi, 
James Boswell, Herbert Croft, and Pi e 
the poet-laureate, signed a document cer- 
tify ing their conviction that the collection 
was genuine, but Ireland subsequent!! 
confessed the forger, He also w rote a 
play entitled I oi tigern and Eoicena , 
ii Inch lie asserted was bj Shakespeare, 
but Malone exposed the imposition 

4 Lauder ( William) published, in 1751, 
fnlse quotations from Masenms a Jesuit 
of Cologne, Tnubmann a German, Sta- 
phorstius a learned Dutchman, and 
others, to 11 prove Milton a gross plagi- 
arist ” Dr Douglas demonstrated that 
the citations were incorrect, and that 
often several lines had been foisted m to 
make the parallels Lauder confessed 
the fact afterwards (1754) 

5 Mentf, who lived in the ninth cen- 
tury, published fiftj-ninc decretal*, which 
ho ascribed to Isidore of Seville, who 
died in the sixth centun The object 
of these letters was cither to exalt the 
papacj, or to enforce some law assuming 
such exaltation Among them is the 
decretal of St Fabian, instituting the 
rite of the chrism, with the decretals 
of St Anaclttus, St Alexander, St 
Athanasius, nnd so on The! have all 
been proa ed to be barefaced forgeries 

G Pfrfirv (Colonel), a Portuguese, 
professed to have discovered m the con- 
vent of St Mann do Mcrmhuo, nine 
books of Sanchoni'athon, v, Inch he pub- 
lished m 1837 It was found that the 
paper of the SIS bore the water-mark of 
the Osnnbrilck paper-mills 

7 Ps \nwA_\A7 \r (George), who pre- 
tended to bo a Japanese, published, in 
1704, an Historical and Gcogi aphical De- 
scription of Formosa, an Island belonging 
to the Empire of Japan He was on 
Englishman, bora m London, name un- 
known (died 1703) 

8 Smith (Joseph) professed that his 
Booh of Mormon, published m 1830, was 
a direct- re! elation to him b\ the angel 
Mormon , but it was rcallv the v. ork of 
ft Rci Solomon Spalding' Smith was 
murdered m Carthage jail in 184 1 

3 Surtees (Boocrt) sent sir Walter 
Scott Be\exal ballad*, which were inserted 
in good faith in the Bonier Mmstnlsy, 
but were in fact forgeries For example, 


The Death of Fcathcrstonhaugh, a ballad 
said by Surtees to be taken down from 
the mouth of an old woman on Alston 
Moor (1803) , Lord Ewne, said to be 
taken down from the mouth of Rosa 
Smith of Bishop Middlekam, ret 91 
(1807) , and Barthram's Dirge (1809) 

The Horan was said bj Mahomet to 
be revealed to him bj the angel Gabriel, 
but it was in rcalitj the w ork of a Persian 
Jen, a Jacobite nnd a Ncstonan The 
detached parts of the Hoi an were col- 
lected into a volume bj Abu Bekr in 334 
Mahomet died in 332 
Improvisators 

AccoLTr (Bernardo), of Arezzo, called 
the Umco Ai et!no (14G5-1535) 

Aquilvno (Scrafino), bom at Aqtula 
(1433-1500) 

B ixnrTTiM (Teresa), (1763-*) Mn- 
rone, Quercio, and Silvio Axtomvxo 
( eighteenth centurv) 

Bfromcius (I j J), who could con 
\ ert extempore into Latin or Greek verse, 
a Dutch newspaper or nn\ thing else 
which he heard filled 1373) 

Corieea (Jfai ta Maddcla), of Pistoin 
Mde do Stnfcl has borrow cd her Corrinno 
from this improi matrix Crowned at 
Rome in 1773 (1740-1800) 

Giixm (Ftanccsco), an Italian, made 
imperial poet by Napoleon, whose victories 
he celebrated in verse (1759-1822) 

Jeiiax (A r ur), of Bengal, during tlic 
sultanship of Jcliunglier Sho was the 
inventor of the otto of roses (died 1G45) 
Karsciiix (Anna Louisa), of German! 
Maffei (Signora), the most talented 
of all impro!isntors 

Metistasio (PA D B ), of Assisi, 
who developed at the nge of ten a 
wonderfnl talent for extemporizing in 
verse (1G98-1782) 

Pfrfftti (Bcrnai dmo), of Sienna, who 
received a laurel crown m the capitol, an 
honour conferred onlj on Petrarch nnd 
Tasso (1681-1747) 

Petr vrcii (Ft anccsco), who introduced 
the amusement of improvisation (1304— 
1374) 

Possr, beheaded at Naples in 1799 
Seratixo d'Aquii i (See above, 
“ Aquilqno ”) 

Sefio, beheaded at Naples in 1799 
Sgricci (Tommaso), of Tuscan) 
(1788-1832) IBs Death of Charles J , 
Death of Mary Queen of Shots , nnd Fall of 
Missolonghi ire ren celebrated 
Tvddei (Bosa), "(1801- ) 

Zhccm (3farco Antonio), of Ycrotn 
(*-1734) 
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INCHCAPF ROCK 47 

To these add Ciccom, Bmdocci, Sestint , 
the brothers Clercq o£ Holland, M olf of 
Attuno, LanRenschvrntT of Germnnv , 
rueeoc do Pmdcl of Trance, and, our 
own Thomas Hood (170S-18 5.5} 

Inch capo Kook (Trc), ca=t of the I 
I=lc of Mav , twelve miles from nil land, 
m the German Sen Here a warning hell 
■tens floated on a boo-, by the forethought 
of an abbot of Aborbrotlioh Southey 
snv sthnt Ralph the Porcr, in n mischicv ous 
joke, cut the bell from the buov, and it 
fell into the sea , but on his return \ ov age 
hi 3 boat ran on the rock, and Ralph was 
drowned 

Jo ('ll tiroes open IV e aHo TtrV U t~t *as » t'U £wd 
,» ‘lovb^T s«USch no; co- l-dllr telr S rserd t r 
thft sox plslns noaco to cijlcn of tl ( Uinvf* TLU he ] 
tn.i pattlt're a-<l raalnhfnr»i by tl«* fbbe o' Abert'ro* 
tbok bat Mns taken down tf a m r'r'tr t 
thereafter fc* per._httJ rj c™ £ roc* 1 * a ^ 

ptiode-i In tbe J3d£tr*nt o GtxL— $ odiirt 

£c*narits on 5cofJ xrj 

A similar story is told of St Coven's 
bell, m Pembrokeshire The silver bell 
v,ns stolen one night from the chapel hv 
pirates , but no sooner had (heir boat put 
out to sen than nil the crew a ere u reel cd 
The silv cr bell w as carried In sen-nv mobs 
to a well, and avhtnever the stone of that 
well is struck the bell is heard to moan 

Inconstant (77/e), a coniedv In G 
Farqulmr (1702) “the inconstant" i*> 
young Mirabel, who shilh-shaUies u ilh 
Ona'na till she saves bin from being 
murdered by four bravoes in the house of 
Lamorce (2 s’ll ) 

Tins comedy is a rid anfjd of the 11VJ- 

? oo°i. Chase , be Beaumont and Tlctcher 
I G 72) 

Incorruptible (The) Mavimiltcn 
Robespierre was so called b\ Ins friends 
in the Revolution (175G-I7 r 'l) 

“IVillwm Shippcn," sa\h Horace 11 nl- 
pole, “is the onh man proof against a 
bribe " 

**“ rabnems, the Roman hern, could 
not he corrupted In bribes, nor influenced 
bv threats Pyrrhus declared it would he 
as easy to divert the sun from its course 
ns Tabncius from the path of duty — 
Toman Story 

In'cubus, n Bpmt half human and 
half angelic, Irving in lmd-mr between 
the moon and otir earth — Gtodrca JJrt- 
tis/i J laiory, a i 18 (1342) 

Indian Fils, one by one The 
American Indian*, when IhCv go on an 
attack, march one by one Alio one 
behind carefully steps m the foot-winr! s 
of the one before, and the lest eif the fib 


obliterates the foot-pnnts By tlufl 
means tlieir direction srd n imbcr arc not 
detected 

null nan fit! Iirrf Mi lw>r In !r.i!_in O'* —CapVdn 
T>onia'ir On /ftrsrteri tVrevfV I )'inrr (l* 1 

Indrn, god of tue elements His 
palace is described by Southey in The 
Cars,. of AVI nna, a n 10 (1809) 

Inesilla do Cantanlla, daughter 
of a Spanish lute-maker She had the 
unu c nnl power of charming the male rev 
during the whole course cf her life, which 
exceeded 75 a ears Idolized l<v the noble- 
men of the old court, she saw herself 
adored b\ tho-e of the new Even in 
her old age «he had n notde mr, on en- 
chanting n it, and gracra peculiar to her- 
self suited to her a ears — I.cMge, Gi / 
\ in 1 (1755) 

I'no? of Cadiz, addressed tn Chdd* 
Harold, i (after shnan hi) Nothing 
1 nown of her. 

Tncz (Amit), irolhcr of don Juan. 
She trained her sen accord. ng to pro- 
scribed rules with the rtnrlest propnen, 
and dc'igned to ni-ke him a model of nil 
virtues Ilcr liudvind uns don Trse, 
whom she worried to death hwlirr pniden 
and want of si tnpatliv. Donnai Ine- 
rt -s n “bluc-stoel mg," learned m nil 
tlie sciences, her favourite on' 1 bung 
“the mnthematical."’ bl c l new cvctv 
European language, “a little Latin and 
lc=s Greet ’’ In a word, she was “ per- 
fect as perfect i«," according to the 
standard of Miss rdgeworth. Mr 1 Trim- 
mer, and Hnnnnh More, but had “a 
rnt opinion of her own good qualities." 
ike Tennasons “ 111100 .’’ this paragon 
of women was, to those who did not look 
too narrowh, “ faultih faultless, leilv 
regular, spkndidli null."— Byron, Tun 
Juan, i lb-30 (1810) 

Inez do Castlo, crowned «*■ a cam 
after her death Abe talc i< tins ’Don 
Pedro, =on of Alfonso AY of 1'or‘wgifl, 
pnvnteh married, m 1315, the “beantv of 
Castile,” and Alfonso was so indignant 
Umt he commanded her to be put, to diMh 
(1355) Tv o a ear« nfterrrnrda, don Pedro 
succeeded to the crown, and in J3GI had 
thr both of Inez r churned and crowned 

Camoens, the Poriugurce poet, ba* 
introduced this aiory m his Jiruid /, 
lerrnra, another Portugncc poet, has n 
tragedy called hv z cf, Cf'r) (1551), 
I-nmalto produeed n jnigedv with the 
same title (1723), nnd Gnlraud anoGitt 
in 1823 (Set lien art ) 
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Inez de Castro , the bnde of pnncc 
Pedro of Portugal, to whom she was 
clandestineli married The king Alfonso 
and his minister Gonzalez, not knowing 
of this marriage, arranged a marriage for 
the vonngpnnce with a Spanish princess, 
and when the prince refused his consent, 
Gonzalez ferreted out the cause, and 
induced Inez to dnnk poison He then 
nt the roung pnnce under arrest} but as 
e was being led away, the announce- 
ment came that Alfonso was dead and 
den Pedro was his successor The tables 
were now turned, for Pedro was instant!} 
released, and Gonzalez led to execution 
— Ro=s Ned, Inez de Castro or The Bnde 
of Portugal (See precious art ) 

Infant Endowed with Speech 
The imam Abzenderond excited the 
enrrof his confraternity br his superior 
virtue and pietj, so they suborned a 
woman to father a child upon him The 
imam pra}ed to Mahomet to reveal the 
truth, whereupon the nev-bom infant 
told in good Arabic who his father was, 
and Abzcnderoud was acquitted with 
honour — T S Gueulette, Chinese Tales 
(“ Imam Abzenderond,” 1723) 

Infant of Lube ck, Christian Hcnrv 
Heinecken At one rear old he knew the 
chief events of the Pentateuch ' 1 nt thir- 
teen months he knew the historv of the 
Old Testament 1 ' at fourteen months he 
knew the historv of the New Testament" 
at two and a half rears he could answer 
any ordinary question of historv or geo- 
graphv ' ' and nt three years old he 
knew German, French, and Latin ' ' 

Inferno (The), m tliirtv -four cantos, 
by Dante [Alighieri] (1300) While wan- 
dering through a wood (this h je), the 
poet comes to a mountain (fame), and 
begins to climb it, but first a panther 
(pleasure), then a bon (ambition), and 
then a she-wolf (avarice) stand in his 
path to stay him The appearance of 
Virgil (human tn *dom), however, en- 
courages him (canto i ), and the Mantuan 
tells him he 13 sent by three ladies 
[Beatrice (faith ), Lucia (grace), and 
Slercv] to conduct him through the 
realms of hell (canto u ) On they pro- 
ceed together till they come to a portal 
bearing this in'cnption ajle hope 
ABAXDOX TE WHO ENTER nERE , the} 
pass through, and come to that neutral 
realm, where dwell the spirits of those 
not good enough for heaven nor bad 
enough for hell, “ the praiseless and the 
, blameless dead ” Pissing through this 


border-land, the} command old Charon 
to ferry them across the Acheron to 
Limbo (canto m ), and here they behold 
the ghosts of the unbiptized, “blameless r 
of sin ” bnt not members of the Christian 
Church Homer is here, Horace, Ovid, 
and Lucan, who enroll Dantd “ sixth of 
the sacred band ” On leaving Limbo, our 
adventurer follows bis guide through the 
seven gates which lead to the inferno, an 
enormous funnel-shaped pit, divided into 
stages The outer, or first “circle,” is 
a vast meadow, in which roam Plectra 
(mother of DardSnus the founder of 
Trov ), Hector, ZEne'as, and Julius Cn^ar, 
Camilla and Pcnthesile'a , Lntmns and 
Junius Brutus, Lucretia, Marcia (Catos 
wife), Julia (Pompev’s wife], and Cor- 
nelia, and here “apart retired,” thev 
see Sabidin, the rival of Richard the 
Lion-heart Linos is here and Orpheus, 
Anstotle, Socrates, and Plato , Demo- 
critos who ascribed creation to blmd 
chance, DiogtnCs the cynic, Heraclitos, 
Emped’ocles, Anasag'oias, Thales, Dios- 
corhdes, and Zeno , Cicero and SenSca, 
Euclid and Ptolemv, Hippocrates and 
Galen, Armen, and Avcrrofs the .Arabian 
translator and commentator of Anstotle 
(canto iv ) From the first stage they 
descend to the second, where Minos sits 
m judgment on the ghosts brought before 
him He indicates what circle a ghost is 
to occupv bv twisting his tail round his 
body two twists signify that the ghost 
is to be banished to the second circle , 
three twists, that it is to be consigned to 
the third circle, and so on Here, savs 
the poet, “light was silent all,” but 
shrieks and groans and blasphemies 
were terrible to hear This circle is 
the hell of carnal and sinful love, where 
Dante recognizes Semirumis, Dido, Cleo- 
patra, and Helen, Achilles and Pans, 
Tristan, the lover of his uncle’s wife 
Isolde, Lancelot, the lover of qneen Guin- 
ea er , and Francesca, the lover of Paolo 
her brother-in-law (canto v ) The third 
circle is a place of deeper woe Here 
fall in ceaseless showers, hail, black rain, 
and sleetr flaw , the air is cold and dun , 
and a foul stench rises from the soil 
Cerberus keeps watch here, and this part 
of the inferno i3 set apart for gluttons, 
like Ciacco (2 sijl ) From this stage the 
two poets pass on to the “fourth steep 
ledge,” presided overt} Plutus (canton ), 
a realm which “hems in all the woe of 
all the universe ” Here are gathered the 
souls of the avaricious, who wasted their 
talents, and made no right use of their 
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wealth Crossing this region, they come 

to the “ fit* Eteep,” and see the htvgian 

bog m which “ the nun tnhe flounder 
and “gulp the muddy lee= « » 
abode of those who put no restraint upon 
their anser (canto vn ) A ext comes fte 
cit> of where the eouIs of heretics 
are “interred in vaults" (cantos viu,ix) 
Here Dant3 recognizes Fanna ta (a leader 
of the Ghibelhne faction), and is m- 
formed that the emperor Frederick Jl 
and cardinal Ubaldmi are amongst the 
number (canto x ) The city of D is con- 
tains the next three circles (canto xi ), 
through winch. Nessns conducts them , 
und here they see the Minotaur and the 
Centanm, as Chiron who nursed Achilles 
and Pholus the passionate The first 
circle of Dis (the sixth) is for those who 
by force or fraud have done violence 
to man, as Alexander the Great, Dio- 
nv sins of Syracuse, Attila, Sextus, and 
Pi rrhus (canto xu ) The next (the 
seventh circle) is for those who has e done 
violence to themselves, as suicides , here 
are the Harpies, and here the souls are 
transformed to trees (canto xin ) The 
eighth circle is for the sonls of those 
who have done violence to God, as blas- 
phemers andheretics , it is a hell of burn- 
ing, where it snows flakes of fire Here 
is Cap'anens (3 syl ) (canto xiv ), and 
here Dante held cons ene vnth Brnnetto, 
his old schoolmaster (canto xv ) Hav- 
ing, reached the confines of the realm 
of His, Ger'yon carries Dante into the 
region of Malebolge (4 syl ), a horrible 
hell, containing ten pits or chasms (canto 
xsn ) In the first is Jason , the second 
is for harlots (canto xsui ) , m the third 
is Simon Magus, “who prostituted the 
things of God for gold in the fourth, 
pope Nicholas III (canto xix ) , m the 
fifth, the ghosts had their heads “re- 
versed at the neck-bone,” and here are 
Amphiaraos, TirCsias who was first a 
woman and then a man, Michael Scott 
the magician, with all witches and 
dinners (canto xx ) , in the sixth, CaTa- 
phas and Annas his father-in-law (canto 
xxiii ), m the seventh, robbers of 
Fucci > vh ° robbed the 

St a J » m S B > m Fjst ou», ana 
charged Vanm della Nona with the crime, 
for which she suffered death (canto 
wxi' ) , in the eighth, UlyssCs and Dio- 
med, i ho were punished for the strata- 

xx^ul ratt 011 * 11 ,?? 5 (cantos ^ i 
“wJ { “ Mahomet and All, 

horribly mangled” (canto xxvm ) , in 


ini. 


the tenth, alchemists (canto xxix ), 
coiners and forgers, Potiphars wife, 
Smon the Greek who deluded the Tro- 
ians (canto xxx ), Nimrod, Ephinltd?, 
and Antons, with other giants (canto 
xxxi ) Animus cames the two visitors 
"into the nethermost golf, whore Judas 
and Lucifer are confined It is a 
region of thich-nbbed ice, nnd here they 
see the frozen nver of Cocv'fcus (canto 
xxxu ) The last persons the poet sees 
are Brutus and Cassius, the murderers of 
Julius Cmsar (canto xxxiv) Dan to 

and his conductor Yirgil then make 
their exit on the 11 southern hemi- 
sphere,” where once was Eden, and where 
the “ moon nses when here c\ erung sets ” 
This is done that the poet may visit 
Purgatory, which is situate in mid-ocean, 
somewhere near the antipodes of Judea 
* t * Canto xvi opens with a description 
of Fraud, canto xxxin contains the tale 
of Ugoli’no, nnd canto xxxiv the de- 
senphon of Lucifer 

Ingelram (Abbot), formerly super or 
of St Mary ’s Com ent — Sir \Y Scott, 
The Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 

Inglewood ( Squire ), a magistrate 
near Osbnldistone Hall — Sir W Scott, 
Rob Roy (time, George I ) 

Inglis (Corporal), m the royal army 
under the leadership of the duke of Mon- 
mouth — Sir W Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II ) 

Ingoldsby (Thomas), the Rev 
Richard Hams Barham, author of In- 
goldsby Legends (1788-1845) 

Im, Ine, or Ina, king of W essex 
his wife was /Ctholburh , both w ere of tho 
roval hue of Cerdic After a grand ban- 
quet, king Ini set forth to sojourn m 
another of his palaces, and his queen 
privately instructed his steward to “ fill 
the house they quitted with rubbish and 
offal, to put a sow and litter of pig 3 m 
the royal bed, and entirely dismantle the 
room ” 'When the king nnd queen had 
gone about a mile or so, tho queen en- 
treated her husband to return to thehousc 
they had quitted, and great was his 
astonishment to behoia the change 
zEUielburh then said, “Behoia vhnt 
vanity of vanities is all earthly greatness ' 
Where now are the good things y on saw 
here but a few hours ago ? sic how foul 
a beast occupies the roy al bed So w ill 
it be with you, unless you leave earthly 
things for heavenly ” So the king abfiL 
ented his kingdom, went to Rome, and 
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dwelt there as a pilgrim for the rest of 
his life 

In fame grent Ina might pretend 

"With any king since first the Saxons came to shore. 

Drayton, Polyolllon xL (1613) 

Inis-Tliona, an island of Scandi- 
navia — Ossian 

In'istore, the Orkney Islands 

Let no vessel of the kingdom of mowfAonrffyJ, bound 
«i the dark rolling waies of Inistore.— Ossian fungal L 

Irtkle and Yar'ico, hero and 
heroine of a story by sir Richard Steele, 
in the Spectator (No 11) Inhlo is a 
jonng Englishman nho is lost in the 
Spanish mam He falls m love with 
Yanco, an Indian maiden, mth vhorn he 
consorts , hut no sooner does a vessel 
arrive to take him to Barbadoes than ho 
sells Yanco as a slai e 

George dolman has dramatized this 
tale (1787) 

Inni sfail or Imsfail, an ancient 
name of Ireland (isle of destiny) 

Oh once the harp of Innbfall 

ns strung full high to notes of gladness 
But jet it orh.ii told a talo 
Or more prevailing sadness 

Campbell O Connor t Child L 

I raLcd my mils, and rushing into the bnj of Croma, 
Into Croma s sounding bay In lovely lnlsfhll — O&Ian 
Croma 

Innocents {The), tlie hahes of 
Betlilehera cut oft bj Herod the Great 

John Baptist Marino, an Italian 
poet, has a poem on The Massacie of the 
Innocents (15G9-1G25) 

Innogen or Inogene (3 si /! ), wife 
of Brute (1 syl ) mi thical king of 
Britain She was daughter of Pnn'- 
drasos of Greece 

Thus Brnto tills realme nnto bis rale subdewd. 

Ahd left three sons. Ills famous progeny 

Born of fayro I nogene of Italy 

Spenser Fatry Queen II. 10 (1590). 

And for a lasting league of amity and peace 

Bright Innogcn his child for wife to Brutus gave 
2>I Drayton Polyolblon 1.(102) 

Insane Root {The), hemlock It is 
said thnt those uho eat hemlock can see 
objects otherwise invisible Thus uhen 
BanqiTo had encountered the witches, u ho 
vanished as mvsteriouslj as they ap- 
peared, he snjs to Macbeth, “Were such 
things {really) here or hai c we 

eaten [hemlock ] the insane root, that 
takes the reason prisoner,” so thnt our 
e\es see things thnt are not? — Macbeth, 
act i sc 3 (1G0G) 

Insulin, the district of Lombardi, 
nhich contained Milan, Como, Pn'vin, 
Lodi, Noia'ra, and VcrccHi 

Interpreter 1 Mr ), in Bnnj an’e 


Pilgrim's P> ogress, means the Holy 
Ghost as it operates on the heart of a 
believer He is lord of a house a little 
be} ond the Wicket Gate — Pt 1 (1G78) 

Invei aschal'loeh, one of the High- 
landers at the Clnchnn of Aberfoyle — 
Sir W Scott, Rob Roy (time, Georgo I ) 

Invin’cible Doctor (The), William 
of Occam , also called Doctoi Singularity 
(1270-1347) 

Invisible Kxngbt {The), sir Gnr- 
lon, brother of king Pellam (nigh of kin 
to Joseph of Anmathy) 

He is sir Girlon ” Kild the knight, he w'tb the 
black face he Is the mnrrellefit knight living, for ho goefb 
invisible. —Sir T Malory History of Prince Arthur L 
39 (1470) 

Invisibility is obtained In nnnilcts, 
dress, herbs, rings, and stones 

Amulets as the capon-stone called 
“Alectona,” which, rendered those in- 
visible who earned it about their person 
— Mirror of Stones 

Dress ns Albnc’b cloak called “ Tam- 
knppe ” (2 syl ), which Siegfried got 
possession of {The Nibclungen Lied), 
tho mantle of Hcl Keplcin {q v ) , and 
Jack the Giant-killer hnd a cloak of in- 
visibility ns n ell as a cap of knowledge 
The helmet of Perseus or HndGs {Greet 
Fable) and Mnmbrmo’s helmet rendered 
the u carers invisible The moios vitis- 
phonon u as a girdle of invisihilitv (Mrs 
Centime, A Bold Strolc fo> a 11 ife) 

Herbs ns fem seed/ mentioned bj 
Shakespeare, and Beaumont and rictcher 

Rings as G} ges s nng, taken from the 
Banks of a brazen horse When the 
stone was turned inwards, the nearer was 
invisible (Plato) The ring of Otmt 
king of Lombard} , according to The 
Hcldcnbuch, possessed a similar virtue 
Reynards uonderful nng had three 
colours, odc of which (the green) caused 
tho wearer to be invisible {Reynard the 
Fox, 1498) , this nas the gem called 
heliotrope 

Stones os heliotrope, mentioned b\ f 
Boccaccio in his Ducamcion (day Mil 3) 

It is of a green hue Sollmis attri- 

butes this power to tho herb heliotrope 
“Herha ejusdem nominis eum, a 
quocumque gestnbitur, subtrnliit aisibiis 
obviorum ” — Gcog , \) -- 

Invulnerability Stones taken 
from the enssnn plant, which grows in 
Pnnten, mil render the possessor invul- 
nerable — Odoncus In Hakluyt 

A dip in the mer Shs rendered 
Achilles mvnlnerablo 
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Medea rendered Jason proof against 
. wounds and fire by anointing bini witli 
the Promethc’an unguent —Greek table 
Siegfried was rendered invulnerable by 
anointing bis body with dragons blood. 
—Nibelungen Lied 

, Ton, the title and boro of a tragedy by 

T N Talfonrd (1835) The oracle of 
Delphi bad declared that the pestilence 
which raged m Argos was sent by way of 
punishment for the misrule of the race 
of Argos, and that the vengeance of the 
gods could bo averted only by the extir- 
pation of the guilty race Ion, the son 
of the hang, offered himself a willing 
sacrifice, and as he was dying, Irus entered 
and announced that “ the pestilence was 
abating’ 

Io'na, an island of Scotland south of 
Staffn, noted for its Culdee institutions, 
established by St Columb m 6G3 It 13 
now called “ Icolm-hill,” and m Macbeth, 
act 11 sc 4, “ Colmes-hill ” {kill means 
“ burying-ground”) 

Un cathcd they lert loins stnnd 
Yi hen tho opal mom first flushed the shy 

Campbell He uUiira 


Io'na’s Samt, St Colnmb, seen on 
tho top- of the church spires, on certain 
evenings evory year, counting the sur- 
rounding islnnds, to see that none of them 
bavebeen sunk by the power of witchcraft 

As Iom 8 saint, n giant form 
Throned on his lovers convening with the storm 
Counts every vn\e worn bit and mountain hoar 
Horn hUda to the green I ernes Bb ore l/rom tho Hebrides 
to Ireland]. 

Campbell, The Pleasures of Hope 1L (1789) 

I-pal-ne-mo'-am (i e He by whom 
we live), an epithet of God used by the 
ancient Mexicans 


Wo know him " they reply 
Tlic great Forever One the God of gods 
lpalncmoani.” 

Southey Maioc L 8 (1S05) 

Iplngem'a, daughter of Agamem- 
non king of Argos Agamemnon vowed 
to ofEer up to ArtCmis the best possession 
that came into his hands during the 
ensuing tivelve months This happened 
to he an infant daughter, to whom he 
ga\o the name of Iphigenin, but ho for- 
ooro to fulfil Ins von When he went on 
his voyage to Troy, tho fleet was wind- 
bound at Aulis, and Kalchas the priest 
said it was because Agamemnon had not 
earned out his vow , so Iphigema, then 
in the pride of womanhood, was bound 
to tho altar Artemis, being satisfied, 
earned the maiden off to Tnuns where 
she became a pnestess, and substituted a 
bind in her place 


For pnrallel instances, such as Abra- 
ham and Isaac, Jephthah and his daughter, 
Idomcncus and Ins 6on, etc , see Ido- 

5IENEUS 


Wien a new Iphlgene she went to T.vjrli. 

Byrou, Don Juan jl 4# (1821) 


Cary, m Ins translation of Dante, 
accents the name incorrectly on the third 
syllable 


\Y\wncc on the altar Iphlgo'nla mourned 
Her virgin beauty 

Dant5, Paradise X (1311) 


I pills, the woman who was changed 
to a man The tale is this Iplns was 
the daughter of Lvgdus and Telethnsa 
of Crete Lygdus gave orders that if tho 
child about to bo born was a girl, it was 
to be put to death It happened to be a 
girl , but the mother, to saaeit, brought it 
up as a hoy In due time, tho father 
betrothed Iplns to InnthS, nnd the mother, 
in terror, pray-ed to Isis for help Her 
praicr was heard, for Isis changed Iphis 
into a man on the day' of espousals — 
Ovid, Mctaph , ix 12 , xiv 699 

*** Cameus [& mice] was bom of the 
female sex, but Neptune changed her 
into a man /EnCas found her m hades 
changed back ngam 

TirCsias, the Tlichan prophet, was con- 
verted into a girl for striking two ser- 
pents, nnd married He afterwords 
recoi ered his sox, and declared that tho 
pleasures of a woman were tenfold greater 
than those of a man 

I 'ran, the empire of Persia 


Iras, a female attendant on Cleopatra 
When Cleopatra had array ed herself with 
robe nnd crown, prior to applying the 
asps, she said to her two female attend- 
ants, “ Come, take the last warmth of mv 
lips Farewell, kind Charmian! Iras, fare- 
well 1 " And having kissed them, Irns fell 
down dead, oither brokcu-bearlcd, or else 
because she had already applied an asp io 
her arm, as Charmain did a little Inter 
“"Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra 
(1008) ,and Dry den, All for Love 

Ireby (Mr ), a country squire —Sir 
H ocott, Two D> ovet s (time, George III ) 

Ireland (S TF H), a literary forger 
His chief forgery is Miscellaneous 
1 apers and Instruments, under the hand 
and seal of William Shal espcai c, tn- 

C tnn g } he tra 3 4 e ^of Kmn Dear, and a 
small payment of Hamlet, from the 
oriqmaf, 1796, folio, £4 4s (1795) 
i , 3 n>os t impudent forgerv was the 
'* P roducl i°n of a new play, which he tried 
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to palm off as Shakespeare's It was 
called Yortigem and Rowena, and was 
actnalh represented at Drury Lane 
Theatre m 1796 

VTceps o er fal e Shakespnlnn lore 
Which epnng from Matstcrre Ireland s store 
Whoso Impudence deserves the rod 
For having nped the Muses pod 

Chalcographo-manla 

Ireland (The lair Maid of), the ignis 
fatuus 

Ho had read of the fonts fatuus by 
ome called TV III with the whisp * or Jack with tho- 
Inntcm and likewise The Fair Maid of Ireland H 

— R Johnson TheScvcn Champion cf Christendom 1 7 
( 1617 ) 

Ireland’s Scliolai ships (Dean), 
tour scholarships of £30 a 3 ear, in the 
University of Oxford, founded by Dr 
Ireland, dean of Westminster, m 1825 

Ireland’s Tlnee Saints The 
_three great saints of Ireland are St 
Patrick, St Columl), and St Bridget 

Ireland’s Three Tiagedies (l) 

The Death of the Child 1 cn of Tout an , 

(2) The Death of the Children of Lir , and 

(3) The Death of the Children of Usnach 
— O’Flanagan, Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society oj Dublin, 1 

Irem. (The Gat den of), mentioned in 
the id)) nil, lxvai-a It was the most 
beautiful of all eartlity paradises, laid out 
for Shedad' king of Ad , but no sooner 
was it finished, than it was struck with 
the hghtmng-vv and of the death angel, 
and was nc\ er after visible to the e\ e of 
man 

The paradlso of Irem l hid 


(1707) 

Ire'na, Ireland personified Her in- 
heritance was withheld by Grantorto 
( rebellion ), and sir Artcgal was sent by 
the queen of Faliry-lnnd to succour her 
Grantorto being slum, Irena n as restored, 
in 1580, to her inheritance — Spenser, 
Fabry Queen, v (1696) 

Ire’ne (3 syl ), daughter of Horush 
Barbnrossa the Greek renegade and cor- 
sair-king of Algiers She was rescued in 
the siege of Algiers by Selim, son of the 
Moorish king, w bo fell in love with her 
When she heard of the conspiracy to kill 
Barbarossa, sbewamed her father , hut it 
Has too late the insurgents succeeded, 
Barbarossa was slam h> Otliman, and 
Selim married Ircnf — J Brown, Ba>- 
fcorosso (1742) 

Ire’ne (3 syl ), wife of Alexius Com- 


ne'nas emperor of Greece — Sir W Scott, 
Count Robert of Pans (time, Rufus) 

Ire'nus, Peaceableness personified 
(Greek, eirene, “peace ”) — Phmeas Flet- 
cher, The Pin pie Island, x (1633) 


I'rcs, a messenger, a go-betvv een Iris 
was the messenger of Jnno 

Whcrcsoe er then nrt In this world s globe 
I'll have on Iris tlmt shall dud thee out 

Shakespeare 2 Usury I / act v fic. 2 (1391) 


Ins and the Dying One of the 
duties of Ins was to cut oil a lock of liair 
(claimed by Proserpine) from those 
devoted to death, and till this was done, 
Death refused to accept the victim Thus, 
when Dido mounted the funeral pile, she 
lingered m suffering till Iris was sent by 
Juno to cut off a lock of her hair as an 
oftenng to the black queen, but immedi- 
ately this was done her spirit left the 
bodv Than’atos did the same office to 
AlcestiB uhen she gav e her life for that of 
her husband In all sacrifices, a forelock 
was first cut from the head of the v ictim 
as an offering to Proserpine — See Eu- 
ripides, Alccstis , Virgil, JEncid, iv 

Hunc ego 1)111 

Sacrum Jussa fero tequo isto corpora /who " 

Sic ait et dextra criuem seent atquo in venttw vita 
rccesslt 


Virgil .£neld Iv 7O2-"03. 


Irxsli Whiskey Drinker (The), 
John Sheehan, a hamster, 'who, with 
“ Ei erard Clive of Tipperar) Hall,” wrolc 
a senes of pasquinades in v erse, which 
were published m Bentley's Miscellany, in 
1846, and attracted considerable attention 

Irish Widow (The), a farce by 
Garnck (1757) Martha Brad}, a bloom- 
ing 3 oung widow of 23, is m love with 
William Whittle, the nephew of old 
Thomas Whittle, a man 63 }ears of 
age It so happens that William cannot 
touch his propert} without his uncle s 
consentj so the lovers scheme together to 
obtain it Tho widow pretends to be in 
love with the old man, who proposes to 
her and is accepted , hut she now comes 
out in a new character, as a loud, vnlgar, 
rollicking, extravagant low Irishwoman 
Old Whittle is thoronglil} frightened, and 
not onl} gets his ncpliqwto take the ladv ' 
off his hands, but gives him £5000 for 
doing so 

Irol'do, the fnend of Prasildo of 
Bab} Ion Prasildo falls in love with 
Tisbi'na, his friend’s wife, and, to escape 
infam}, Iroldo and Tishina take “poison ” 
Pm o ildo, hearing from the apothecary 
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tint the supposed poi=on is innocuous, 
Coes and tells them so, thereupon Iroldo 
is so struck with his fncnd’6 generosity , 
that he quits Babylon, leaving Tishina. to 
Brasildo Subsequently Iroldos life n 
in peril, and Pnsildo sues his friend at 
the hazard of his oirn life — Bojnrdo, 
Orlando Innamoiato (1495) 

Irolit'a, a princess in loi e ivitli pnneo 
Parclntis, her cousin The fain Dan'mo 
wanted Parcinus to marrv her daughter 
Az'ira, and therefore used all her endea- 
vours to many Irolitn to Brutus , but all 
ber plans were thwarted, for Parcinus 
married Irolita, and Brutus married 
Azira 

Th beauty of IroHta rj worthy the world * admin 
tlon. £hs about 14 vwrsoM 1 er Inlr was brown 
ner complexion blooming cs the Fprine tier mojlh dcH 
en c her teeth white nnd eren, her smile IwTritching hM 
ejes i Imel colour and rwy pie-dm: and her looks were 
dirts of love.— Com xssel) lunoy fairy T i?ei ( Verted 
Lcve H 3GS-| 

Iron Arm Captain Francois do 
Lanoue, a huguenot, w as called Lras dc 
Ter He died at the siege of Lamballc 
(1531-1591) 


Iron Cliest [The), a drama b\ G 
Colraan, based on \S Godwin's novel of 
Caleb Williams Sir Ldward Mortimer 
hcptin an iron client certain documents 
relating to a murder for which lie had 
been tnednnd honourably acquitted llis 
secretary ’Wilford, out of curiosity, was 
prying into this bov, when sir ldward 
entered and threatened to shoot him , 
but on reflection he spared the xoung 
man’s life, told him all about the murder, 
and syvore him to secrecy d\ ilford, 
unable to endure the watchful and eus- 
picious eye of Ins master, ran uyva\ , 
hut sir Edward dogged him like a blood- 
hound, and at length accused him of 
robbery The charge could not be sub- 
stantiated, so Vi ilford y,ns acquitted 
oir Ldward confessed himself n murderer, 
and died (1796) ’ 


Iron Duke {The), the duke of ' 
Imgton (17G9-18o2) 

,, Iron Emperor (The), Nichob 
hnssiu (1/9G, 182G-1855) 

Iron Gates or DemrJi a , a , a 
Grated pass of the Teuthrns, thr 
which all enrayans between Smxrm 
i>rusa must needs piss 

on Hand, Goetz y on Berhchir 

ivho replaced his nght hand, wine 
lost at the siege of Landshut, bv an 
one (sixteenth century) ’ 


Goctbolm made tins the subject of 
tin historical drama 

Don Mask (T/u ’dan m the). Tins 
nnstonous nnn Trent by inc ot 

Lcstang, but who lie was is ns much in 
juAt&js as the author of the TrJlert p! 
Junius The most general opinion is tlmt 
he was count IYcolo Antonio Mntuitoh, 
a senator of Mantua and pmute agent of 
lerdinsnd Ch"rlcs duke of Mantua , nnu 
tliat ins long impmonmcnt of twenty -four 
years w as for lmvmg deccix id Louis AIT 
in a secret treaty for the purchase of the 
fortrr .=3 of Casale M, Loktlcur utterly 
denies this solution of the mysterx — fne 
Temple Bar, 182—1, May, 1872 
%* The tragedies of /schnlkc in 
German (1793), and L oumicrm I rench, arc 
based on the supposition that tlic in in in 
the mask was marcclial Ilicnelicii, a twin* 
brother of the Grand Monnrtiur, and thts 
is the soliiiirm m\en bx the abli Soulavie 


Ironside (*?ir), called “The Red 
Knight of the Red Lands ” Sir Garetli, 
after fighting yuth Inin from dawn to 
dexvy eve, subdued him 'Ieunx son culls 
him Death, and savs that Garctfi v on the 
xictory xrith a suiglc stroke Sir In, .side 
was the 1 night who kept the lady' Imres 
(called hy 1 ( tin vson " Lx oners ") capti , e m 
La'tlo Perilous — Sir 'I Mnlon , iU'tm o 
of Pnnre Arthur, i I'M-lo" (1170) 

*** lennxeon seems yen greatly to 
ln\c mitconccncd the CxquiMie nlbgnn 
of Gareth and Linet (See Gxruni, pp 
3G 1-5 ) 

hon'd Edmund II line; of the 
Anglo-Saxons vrns eo called from his 
iron armour (989, 101G-1017) 

Sir Richard Steele signed )mu*cU 
"Actor Ironside” in flic Gua-dnn 
(1G71-1720) 


Ironsides So were the folditrs of 
Cromyycll called, cspecinlh after the 
battle of Mutton Moor, wlioro <hc\ 
played Iheinron resolution (1611) " 


tuns nnolc of ltd Add 

{Hroincrs), and nn old friend of Fir Ren- 
yninm Doy t He is captain of a p m ulcer, 

find D Irnft n. _ r t < V . ' 


yntnm wum. xi C is captain of a p n y 
and a fine specimen of an I n •]} h 
officer 


nay al 


V' / SA nil II I 

1. 1 tirc-e 


Iron Tooth, hrederirk II elector of 
Brandenburg {Dent d- Dr), (1C 


Incfiagahlo Doctor rj!,r) Alev- 
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wider II lies founder of the Scholastic 
theology (*-1245) 

Irtish (To cross the f ary of the), to 
be “ lud on the shelf ” 'The ferrj of the 
Irtish is crossed by those who are exiled 
to Siberia It is regarded in Russia ns 
the ferry of political death 

I'rus, the beggar of IthScn, who ran 
of errands for Penelopfi’s suitors When 
Uljsses returned home dressed ns a 
beggar, Irus withstood him, and U1 )bsls 
broke his jaw with a blow So poor was 
Irus that he gave birth to the proverbs, 
“As poor ns Irus,” and “Poorer than 
Irns " (in French, Plus pauvre qtt' Irus) 

W Ithout respect esteeming equally 
KlngCresus pomp© and Irus povertle 

T Sackrille A Ifirrottr for Magfilraytes 
(Induction 15S~) 

Inn grows rich nud Crems must war poor 
Lord Brooke Trcatle of J Torres (1&5-4— 1C2S) 

Irwin (Jfr ), the husband of ladj 
rieanor daughter of lord Norland His 
lordship discarded her for mam mg 
against his will, and Irwin was reduced 
to the verge of starvation In his des- 
peration Irwin robbed his father-in-law 
on the high road, hut relented and re- 
turned the nionei At length the iron 
heart of lord Norland was softened, and 
he relieved the necessities of lus son-in- 
law 

lady Dleanor Irwin, w ife of Mr Irw in 
She retains her love for lord Norland, 
even through all Ins rolcntlessnoss, and 
when she hears that he has adopted a 
son, exclaims, “Mnv the voung man 
deserve his love better than I have done 1 
Mnj he he a comfort to his declining 
years, and never disohev lnm — Inch- 
bald, Dlery One has Uts Tault (1794) 

Incut (Hannah), former confidante of 
Clara Mowbray — Sir W Scott, St 
Honan's Well (tune, George III ) 

Isaac [Mendoza], a rich Portuguese 
dew, short in stature, with a snub nose, 
swarthv shin, and huge beard , v ery con- 
ceited, pndmg himself upon bis cunning, 
loving to dupe others, but w oefullj duped 
bimself He chuckles to himself, “I’m 
tunning, I fancy , a v erj cunnmg dog, 
ain't I? a sly little villain, eh? a bit 
roguish , be must be verv w ide awake 
who can take Isaac m ” This conceited 
piece of goods is alw av s duped bv cv erv 
one he encounters He meets Louisa, 
whom he intends to make his rofc, but 
the makes lnm believe she is Clara Guz- 
1,1 nn He meets bis rival Antonio, whom 
he sends to the supposed Clara, and 


he marries her He mistaices Louisa’s 
duenna for Louisa, and elopes wuth her 
So all his wit is outwitted — Shondan, 
The Duenna (1775) 

Quicks great parts were Ltac," Tony Lump kJn 
fSAe Stoop* to Conquer Coldsmllbl {Castle of 

Andalusia Ohecel nnd !r Christopher Curry " in 
Inkle and ] arico by Column [17-.S-1S31J.— Accords of a 
Stage J cteran, 

Isaac of York, the father of Re- 
liccca When imprisoned m the dungeon 
of Front de Bmuf ’s castle, Front dc lictnf 
comes to extort money from him, and 
orders two slaves to chain him to the 
bars of a slow fire, hut the party is dis- 
turbed bv the sound of a bugle Ulti- 
mntelv , both tho Jew nnd Ins daughter 
leav e England and go to live abroad — 
Sir W Scott, Icanhoa (time, Richard I ) 

Isabel called tho “ She-wolf of 
France," the adulterous queen of Edward 
II , was daughter of Philippe IV (le Del) 
of Prance According to one tradition, 
Isabel murdered her rojal husband by 
thrusting a hot iron into bis bowels, nnd 
tearing them from his bodj 

Ehe-wolf or France, with unrelenting fangs, 

That tearist the bowels of thy mangled mate 

Gray The Bard (175 - ) 

IsabeU, 6istor of ladj Hartwell, in 
tlie comcdv of TPt t without Honey, bj 
Beaumont nnd rictchcr (1G39) 

IsabeUa or IsabeUe, a pale brown 
colour or buiT, similar to that of a bare 
It is so called from the princess Isabella 
of Austria, daughter of Philip II The 
tale is, that while besieging Ostend, the 
princess took an oath that she would not 
change her bodj -linen before the town 
was taken The siege, however, lasted 
three ) ears, nnd her linen was so stained 
that it gave name to the colour referred 
to (1G01-1G04) 

The same Eton is related of Isabella of 
Castile at the siege of Grena'd.a (1483) 

Tho horse that Brighton was mounted on was ns black 
fts Jet, that of Felix was grey Chery* was ns white as 
milk, and that of the princess Falrnnr an Isabella — 
Com t esse DAunoy Falru Tales ( Princess Fa Its tar " 
ICSS) 

Isabella, daughter of the king of Gn 
licin, in love with Zerbi'no, but Zerbmo 
could not many her because she was a 
pagan Her lament at the death of Zcr- 
bino is one of the best parts of the whole 
poem (bk xn ) Isabella retires to a 
chapel to burj her lover, and is there 
slnm by Rodomont — Anosto, Orlando 
Turioso (15iG) 

Isabella, sister of Claudio, insulted by 
the base passion of An'gelo deputy of 
Vienna in the absence of duke Yracentio, 
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Isabella is delivered by the duke himselr, \ 
and the deputi is made to man— _anasj- 
to whom be was already h'droi red.— 
Snnkespeare, Meamrc fa* /wnrinr 
(1603) 

IsateVa, -rife of Hleronimo in T'C 
Span ah Tragedy , by Thomas Kyd (15*3) 

Isabella, mothei of Ludovico Sforza 
dnke of Milan — Massinger, 7/ r c • 

MMn (1622) 

faaWfa, a nun who maraes Biron 
eldest son of count Baldwin, who dism- 
hents him for this marriage Biron 
enters the arms, and la sent to the 
siege of Candv, where ho falls, and {it is 
supposed) dies For seven j cars Isabella 
moums her loss and is then reduced 
to the utmost u ant In her distress she 
begs assistance of her father-in-law bat 
he drives her from the honse as a dog 
Tillerov (2 syl ) offers her marriage and 
she accepts him , hut the day after her 
espousals Biron returns Carlo 3 , hearing 
of his brother’s return, emplovs rnfnans 
to murder him, and then charges Tillerov 
with the crime , but one of the radians 
impeaches and Carlos is apprehended 
Isabella goes mad, and murders herself 
m her distraction — Thomas Southern, 
Tnc Fatal J farriage (1092) 

The port of Inlets m «.f;oTtL tcop* fc- 2 . 
reared)’ I r r encr In jo.J 7* to It. Cc- n»fcer% 

1'wf.ixh LUercticre L tJi. 

(Mrs E Barry, sav= T CarrpVU, was 
unm ailed in this part, 1G32-1730 ) 

*** TVm Hamilton painted Mrs 
Siddons as <! Isabella,” and tnc p cture 
belongs to the nation 


/sat- /fa, the coadjutor of Zanga m his 
scheme of re wage against don Alonzo — 
Young, The Fez 'ogc (1721) 

Isabella, pnneess of S.cBy m lo~e 
mth Roberto ll Diarolo, but promised m 
mamage to the pnnee of Grana/da wno 
challenges Roberto to mortal combat, 
from which he is allured by Bertram his 
licnd-fithtr Alice tells him tba* Isabella 
is waiting for him at the alia-, when a 
struggle ensues between Bertram and 
, ce > one ^Ting to drag him into beiL 
and the other tmng to ra-cia m him to 
the ways of virtue Alice ah Isngtn rre- 
vails but we are not told wneiner PolA-to 
mames the pnneess — 3le~erbeer, Po’srio 
if Diazclo ( 1631 ) : 

JseMIa {Domra), daugobr of con Pedro 
a Portuguese nobleman, who deigned to 
marry her to don Guzman, a genti*- 
man of large fortune. To cvc.d x^s 


hateful mami'ge. _ she jmnps ^ a 

w-mdore crim a -isrr c ; e^-pmg 
the he use, aud is catmhb by s ci c_e. 
Union, an EngLsh cwze- wnc emnnefa 
her to me h-uss cf her fesna 
Tiolante Here ire cr rr-i cells cp on 
he-, and con relix. prpcnng Ticinnh. 
to be tne object cf his visits, cecomes 
fnnorslv jealous After a cense -ertu :-- 
embrogho the mvshjrv is cleared up =na 
a douh’e mn-nage takes place.— hire. 


a. bLT tmr s, s Zs** tr^s 

1 a, «d Usrs-fc. ary* yea ^ J3* «XT^ * 

f ffkrr— £i* cccil t I- 

/sai- ’la [Tee cosnfe'S) wife cf Eoberto 
After a long sens of cranes of mfdeh'y 
to her husband, and of murder, she is 
brought to exceed on. — Join blarsion, 
The" Worrier oj TTomwi or Sop J 7n trxt 
(1605) 


Iov-Fa ( Th r lady), e. bcac*iful jcung 
g irl, who accompanied her fa brer on a 
cause Her step-mother requested her 
to return, and tell tne cook to prepare the 
milk-white doe for dinner ladvlsabelta 
did as she was told, and the coo.-, re-pbed, 
“Thon art the doe ini' I meet cress ’ 
Tbescnlhon-bovescianren “On save Ae 
ladr’s life, and make tny pies of me ’ 
But tne cook heeled him "not, Tlren tne 
lord returned and asked for ms daughter 
the scullion-bov made answer. “ Ii my 
lord would see his enngeier lei nim cut 
the pasty be f ore turn ” The friccr, 
homhed at the wnole cSur, a drudged 
the step-motacr to be burnt a re. and 
tne cook to stand in boiling lead, but tne 
scullion-lo- he mcce his heir — Perc~, 
E'-'iqiss m 2 


Isabelle, stste- of Locncr, cn cyzz a 
brought np bv Sgnnarelie txco-r'ag to 
his own nohons cf tra nmg a girl to -ncke 
mm s good wife She wai~to dress a 
se-ge, to keep to the hous*, to c c;np 
herself m denied c affairs to sev, kg.: 
and look sf'er tnc hr.--- to near no 
darter- attend no placer of public 
STr.userrgnl ne~er to \k left *o her own 
de-icec but to run n Laraers i.ne s 
miil-horse. The result was “* nr 7 - eh° 
dm-ed SgnssreBe c-d rra-wti Taler ^ 
(hf-e L^ovol.)— jfafacofa dM 

Idarv (iC5ij 

iHaLmda, dan^ite- cf sir Teslccs 
TraSck a merelmn* Her frtfm- zs r - 
solred she skeli jrs-r- don Bisso Ew- 
fcmetto, but she fa ra fa~ c wi.hfafa-rlei 
Gwp- ned {fames, cu tne c’-gr-. a 
bpa nw . r d, |ns.ing ‘ mself o:l n« tk.- 
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Spanish don, marries her — Mrs Cent- 
livre, The Busy Body (1709) 

Isenbras (Si r), a hero of median'll 
romance Sir Isenbras was at first proud 
and presumptuous, but ndiersity made 
him humble and penitent In this stage 
he earned two children of a poor v ood- 
cutter across a ford on his horse 
*** Millais has taken sir Isenbras carry - 
ing the children across the ferry, as the 
subject of one of his pictures 

I wnrno jou first at the bcgynnlngc 
Tlmt I will make no vain carplnge [prate] 

0 1 Octorlano and taembrase 

H UUam of A aisin gton 

I'sengim (Sir) or Sin Isengriii, 
the wolf, afterwards created earl of 
Pitwood, in the beast-epic of Pcynard the 
Fox Sir Iscngrin typifies the barons, 
and Rejnard the Church The gist of 
the tale is to show how Reynard over- 
reaches his uncle Wolf (1498) 

Ishab, the name of Eve before the 
Fall , so called because she was taken out 
of tsh, ic “man” (Gen n 23), but 
•'after the expulsion from paradise Adam 
called his wife Eie or Havah, i e “the 
mother of all li\ ing” (Gen m 20) 

Ishban, meant for sir Robert Clay ton 
There is no such name m the Bible as 
Ishban , but Tate speaks of “ extorting 
Ishban ” pursued by “bankrupt heirs' 1 
He sars he had occupied himself long in 
cheating, but then undertook to “reform 
the state ” 

tab Inn of conscience culled to hta trade 

As good a caint ac usurer t er made 

Could David ecsndnllze our peerage with his name 

Ho d e cn turn Io>al to be made n peer 

Tate, Abiafom and Adrftophcl IL (1CS2) 

Ishbosheth, in Dry den’s satire of 
Absalom and Achitophel, is meant for 
Richard Cromwell, whose father Ollier 
is cnllcd “ Saul " As Ishbosheth was 
the onlvsumi mg son of Saul, so Richard 
was the only suniving son of Cromwell 
As Ishbosheth was ncccpted lung on the 
death of Ins father by all except the tribe 
of Judah, so Richard was acknowledged 
“protector” by all except the royalists 
As Ishbosheth reigned onh a few months, 
so Richard, after a few months, retired 
into private life 

They who when Saul was dead without a blow 
Made foolish Ishbosheth the crown forego 

Dryden Altalom and Adiiiophcl 1 (1GS1J 

Ish'moiue (3 syl ), tho petrified city 
in Upper Egypt, full of inhabitants all 
■- tamed to stone — Perry , Vine of the Lc- 


*** Captain Marry att has borrowed 
this idea m has Pacha of Many Tales 

I'Bidore (3 syl ), a Greek slni c, the 
concubine of don Pcdre a Sicilian noble- 
man This siai e is beloved by Adraste 
(2 syl ) a French gentleman, who plots to 
allure her away He first gets introduced 
ns a portrait-painter, and reiealshis lo\e 
Isidore listens with pleasure, and promises 
to elope with him He then sends his 
slaie Znide to complain to don Pfedrc of 
ill-treatment, and to crave protection 
Don Pfedre promises to stand her friend, 
and at this moment Adraste appears and 
demands that she he gnen up to the 
punishment she descries Pfedrc inter- 
cedes , Adraste seems to rclont , and the 
Sicilian calls to the yonng slaie to 
appear Instead of Zaide, Isidore comes 
forth in Zalde’s veil “ There,” say s 
Pfedre, “I haie arranged everything 
Take her, and use her well " “I will 
do so,” say's the Frenchman, and leads 
off the Greek slave — Mohfere, Lc Sicilicn 
on L’ Amour Pcindre (1G67) 

Ibis, the moon The sun is Osi'ris — 
Egyptian Mythology 

They [(he priati] wore rich inUrcTshapW liko the moon 
To show that Ists doth tho nioon portend 
Liko as Oslm signifies the sun 

Bpemer FaSry Queen r 7 (1CM) 

Iskander T3eg= Alexander the Great 
George Castnot (1414-14C7) (See Skaj.- 

DER11CO ) * 

Iskander with tlie Two Homs, 

Alexander the Great 

This Friday ts the 18th day of the moon of Safnr fn tho 
year 653 [le ofthchcg'lra or JLI) 125*.] since the retreat 
of the gTcnt prophet from Mecca to Modi na nnd In the 
yew 73 0 of the epoch of the great Iskander with the two 
horns,— 4 rabian A ight t ( The Tailor 0 Story J 

Island of tbe Seven Cities, a 
kind of Dixie’s land, where seven bishops, 
who quitted Spain durmg the dominion of 
the Moors, founded seien cities The 
legend soys that many haie visited the 
island, hut no one has eier glutted it 

Islands of tbe Blest, called by tho 
Greeks “ Happy Islands,” and by the 
Latins “Fortunate Islands,” imaginary 
islands somewhero m the West, where the 
favourites of the gods arc conveyed at 
death, nnd dwell in ei erlasting joy 

Their place of birth nlono ta muto 
To sounds that echo further west 
Than your sire t Islands of the Blest. 

Byron. 

Isle of Lanterns, an imaginary 
country, inhabited by pretenders to know- 
ledge, called “ Lnntemois ” — Rabelais, 
Pantaq'i ucl, \ 32,33 (1545) 
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IlUttnot “tie Infidel.” on 1 ' of 'lie 
Inner <1 Gunr! — -Sir V> ‘'Coif, C nni 
1 it <f l ‘t't {tl I i fu«) 

T'iitw’no ami Inmc'nin*?, n love 
r'orv InGn eh lo 1 o f .thin*, in tl etwdkh 
miUrv tl n puerile in it* delineation 
of cf srirfrr, nnn full of plagiari-ms , but 

0 inr of l r details have l>ctn copied 
tv )) Brk, Mo'*l<ni»\or, nnd others 
le fo i« (lie “ d< ar and near and (rue ' 
)sdv of hi it'mn 
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Iroo'ntCb (I7-* Jnrr 1 ]), Tspnl 

1 loolner, t'l’iop it lusrtie-i (k32-l“10) 

Irohno (3 t'J ), tl c bt’li-mindtd and 
b^rvt.c i'-n^bu r of i’)t 1 mob pov rrmr of 
Mcn’fis, nod bide of tirrindo («on of 
•kin rf rr^c’i 1 !) 1 ulino nns Inic fo 

Irrlm’wrd, nrd true (o Jior fe'bcr, vtIio 
l~l cpj*« jtr inSeTr's m Sicilv Ilo'b 
fd’ ^icfir ’ to tb* butchers called the 
'" > d.il (Marrl 
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i f I,sr, end l*olt bat 1 Fir Mar! , her 
h .-bint', ndi tbe r.tro treasure tbit tbe 
io\H nr Tn^nm, her n^pbct^-io-la’iv 
Tc^nv «cm <« tale of ibe dta'h of sir Ins* 
trrutt is s> tit vnrinrce vnfh the romance, 
that it rrmH be sejn-ote!>- He 

*a,s tint sir Tristram teas one das 
da*'!, mg ritb Isolt the Tair, and n 
mbv c"rcanct round ber nci.k Then, 
n° lie Xisvcd her throat - 

IH' c'l't ilsrt Jcl t xt 0 ic ftp Lit (oach-t, 

I - •* J } *ro Ttr^ a fhfj *r>n and a — 

' ^ *n; ‘ ” J and d</« I* bn thro ih* hrain. 

Ttrrjvn Thi Last rcum-trucn^ l&ti'tD ) 

Isond, called Xa llcate Ts'nd, i e I.o 
Ihlk J end, daughter of Angtiah kma of 
Inland Mhei sirlristram vnnqmshed 
sir Marbatts, 1 c went to Ireland to be 
cured of lm ivounds I-a Be do Isond 
vn« Ins leech, and fell in lot e tilth him , 
but die married sir Mark the dastard 
hint; of Comvrall This mnmaoe tras 
urv untnppj, for Isond bated Mark as 
much ns she lotcd sir Tnstram, nth 
vliom she eloped and lucd in Jot 0113 
Guard Castle, but was m time restored to 
ber husband, and ’Jn<tram married Tsond 
the I nr-handid In the process of time, 
1 nst ram, bunf- set erelj wounded, sent for 
La Di ale Isond, t, lio alone could cure him, 
nnd if the lad} consented to come the 
t c c *cl was to hoist a tvhitc flag Tbe 
ship hot 0 in sight, and Tristram's u ife, out 
of jeatou-t, told him it earned a b!ac> flag 
at the mast-head Oa hcanng tins, sir 
1 nstram fell back on Ins bed, nnd died 
M hen 1 -a Beale Isond landed, and heard 
that sir Tn'tnim was dead, she flung 
her elf on the bodt, nnd died also The 
too were buried in one grate, on which 
a ro«e nnd tine were planted, which gTcvr 
up and so intermingled their branches 
that no man could separate them — SirT. 
Malor}, J list or ’j of Privy; Arthur, n 
( 1170 ) 

*»* Sir Pnbmcdes the Saracen (1 c 
uni aptued) ako loved Ln Bcalo Jsond, 
but met with no encouragement Sir 
Knv Ilcdinsdicd for lore of her — ihdc-rij 
or }'nnr t Arthur, 11 172 

I'rid L Lhwk Jfat;p, daughter of 
Hordl king of Britain (i >• Bnttanv) 
Sir Tnsfran e c n in lore with her for her 
name * sa) e , but, though ho m-mtd her, 
ln J hne for Lv Beale I«ond, wife of his 
i rck Mark, grew -trongrr and s*ronger 
Uhrn sir Tns'rani was dvnir nnd «ent 
Br Ins undo 3 uifo, it was kood k BhiAi 
J/t 1 3 who told him die ship was in sight, 
be. carried a "u * X,ag at the mrn-hr*d. 
on hearing which fir i rufraa bowed his 
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head and died — Sir T Malon , History 
of Prince Arthur, n 35, etc (1470) 

Is'rael, in Dry den’s Absalom and 
Aetutophel, means England As David 
lias King of Israel, so Charles II was 
king of England Of his son, the duke 
of Monmouth, the poet says 

Early In foreign fields he ■won renown 
With kirns and states allied to Israels crown 

Drydcn Absalom and A chltophel L {1631} 

Israelites (3 syl ), Jewish money- 
lenders 

nil the Israelites are fit to mob Its 
lSert owner for their post-obits. 

Byron Don Jtian L 125 (1819) 

Is'iafll, the angel who will sound 
the “ Resurrection blast ” Then Gabnel 
and Michael will call together the “ dry 
bones ” to judgment When Israfil puts 
the trumpet to his mouth, the souls of the 
dead will be cast into the trumpet, and 
when he blows, out will they fly like bees, 
and fill the whole space between earth and 
heaven Then will they enter their 
respective bodies, Mahomet lending the 
way — Sale, Koran (Preliminary' dis- 
course, IV ) 

*** Isrnfil, the angel of melody in 
paradise It is said that his ravishing 
songs, accompanied by the daughters of 
paradise nnd the clanging of bells, wall 
gn c delight to the faithful 

Is'sachar, m Dry-den’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, is meant for Thomns Thvnne 
of Longlcnte Ilall, a friend to the duke of 
Monmouth There seems to be n verv 
slight analogy between Thomns Thvnne 
and Issnchar son of Jacob If the tribe 
(compared to an ass overburdened) is 
alluded to, the poet could hardly have 
called the nch commoner “ wise Issnchar ” 

Mr Thvnne nnd count Komngsmark 
both Wished to marry the widow of Henry 
Cavendish earl of Ogle Her friends 
contracted her to the rich commoner, but 
before the marriage was consummated, he 
was murdered Three months afterwards, 
the widow mnmed the duke of Somerset 

Hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Ivachar his wealthy western friend 

Drjdon Absalom and AefiUojthcl L (1GS1) 

Issland, the kingdom of Brunhild — 
The Xlbeluntjcn Lied 

Istaklmr, in Tars (Persia), upon n 
rm k (The word means “the throne of 
Jetnsllid ”) It is also called “ Chil'- 
Mmnr’,”or the forty pillat s The Greeks 
^ called it Perscp'olis Istakhar was the 
^ ^cemetery of the Persian kings, and a 

j treasure 


She waa fired with Impatience to behold tho superb 
tombs©* Istablmr and the palace of forty columns , — W 
Beckford I athtk (1760) 

Isnmbras (Sir) or Tsnmbrns (See 

Isenbuas ) 

Itadacli (Col man), snrnamcd "The 
Thirsty ” In consequence of his ngid 
observance of the rule of St Patrick, ho 
refused to drink one smgle drop of water , 
but hiB thirst m the harvest-timo was bo 
great that it caused his death 

Item, a money-broker He was a 
thorough villain, who could “bully, 
cajole, curse, fawn, flatter, nnd filch ” 
Mr Item always advise^ his clients not 
to sign away their money, but at the 
same time stated to them the imperative 
necessity of so doing “I would advise 
y on stroDgly not to pnt your hand to that 
paper, though Heaven knows how else 
you can satisfy these duns and escape 
imprisonment ” — Holcroft, The Deserted 
Daughter (altered into The Steward) 

Ith’aean Suitors Dnnng tho 
absence of Ulysses king of Ithaca m 
tho Trojan war, his wife Penel'opfi was 
pestered by numerons suitors, who as- 
sumed that UlyssSs, fromhis long absence, 
must be dead Penelope put them off 
by Bnving she would finish a certain 
robe which she was making for Lntrtes, 
her father-in-law, before she gate her 
final answer to nnv of them , but at 
night she undid all the work she hnd 
woven during the day At length, 
Uh sses returned, and relieved her of her 
perplexity 

All the Indies, each at each 

Like the Ithacerulan suitor? In old time 

Stared with great eyes and laughed with alien lips. 

Tennyson Tht fMnwn W 

Itll'ocles (3 syl ), in love with 
Calnntha princess of Sparta Ithoclfis 
induces his sister Penthea to break the 
matter to the princess, and in time she 
not only becomes reconciled to his love 
but also requites it, and her father con- 
sents to the marriage During a court 
festival, Calnntha is informed by a mes- 
senger that her father has suddenly died, 
by a second that Penthea has starved 
herself to death, nnd by a third that 
Ithncles has been murdered The mur- 
derer was Or'gilus, who killed him out of 
revenge — John Eotd, The Bro! en Heart 
(1G33) 

Ithu'nel (4 syl ), a cherub sent by 
Gabriel to find ont Satan He finds him 
squatting like a toad beside Ev e as she 
lay asleep, and brings him before Gabriel 
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(The word means "God's discovery 
Milton, Paradise Lost, iv 788 (1GG5) 

IthuruPs Spear, tlic spear of the angel 
Ithunol, whose slightest touch exposed 
deceit Hence, when Satan squatted like 
a toad " close to the ear of Eve," 
Ithunel only touched the creature with 
his spear, and it resumed the form of 
Satan 

Tor no fcihehocd can ensure 
Touch of celestial temper but returns 
Of force to its own likeliest 

Milton raredite Lot* Ir (1CC3J 

Ithu'ricl , the guardian nngel of Judas 
fscanot After Satan entered into the 
heart of the traitor, Ithuriel was gi\ on to 
Simon Peter as his second angel — Klop- 
stock, Tnc Messiah, in and iv (17-ih, 
1771) 

Ivan the Terrible, Ivan IV of 
Russia, a man of great energy, but in- 
famous for Ins crucltici It was lie who 
first adopted the title of czar (1520, 
1533-1581) 

I'vanhoe (3 s’jl ), a not el by sir 1\ 
Scott (1820) The most brilliant and 
splendid of romances in any language 
Rebecca, the Jewess, was Scott's favourite 
character The scene is laid in T ngland 
m the reign of Richard I , nnd we are 
introduced to Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Torest, banquets in Saxon halls, tourna- 
ments, and all the pomp of anciert 
clnvnlry Rowetin, the heroine, is quite 
thrown into the shade bj the gentle, 
meek, yet high-soulcd Rebecca 

Itanhoc ( Sir Wilfred I m jht of), the 
fatounte of Richard I, and the disin- 
herited son of Cedric of Rothcrwood 
Disguised as a palmer, ho goes to Rothcr- 
w ood, and meets there Ron e'nahis father s 
ward, with whom he falls in lo\ c , but 
we hear little naoro of him except as the 
fnend of Rebecca and her father Paac of 
7 ork, to both of whom ho shows repeated 
acts of kindness, and completely owns 
the affections of the beautiful Jewess 
In the grand tournament, Ivanhoe 
[/ tan hd] appears as the “Desdichndo ” 
or the " Disinherited Kniglit," and o\cr- 
throw s all comers King Richard pleads 
for him to Ccdnc, reconciles the father to 
his son, nnd the young knight marries 
Rowcnn— Sir W. Scott, Itanhoc (time, 
Richard I ) ’ 

Ivan'cmtcli {son of Ivan or John), 
the popular name of a Russian Similar 
in construction to our "Jolm-son,” the 
Danish “Jan-sen,” nnd the Scotch "Mnc- 
Ina ’ 


* * The popular name of the English 
ns ft people 13 John Hull , of the Germans, " 
Cousin Jlichiol , of tho P tench, Je'ui 
Crapaud , of the Chinese, John China- 
man, of the North American States, 
Brother Jonathan , of the Welsh, Taffa , 
of the Scotch, Sand} , of tho Swiss, 
Colin Tampon, of tho Russians, Ivan , etc 

Iwerach (Allan), or steward of Irrrcra- 
schnltoch with Gallraith, nt the Clachan 
of Abertojlc— Sir W Scott-, Rob Roy 
(time, George I ) 

Ives (St ), ongmallj called Slcpc 
Its name was changed in honour of bt 
I\ c, a Persian missionary 

rvom Pc rib M by ml SL Ire till* libnil OTftir, 

Anti nrtr our e-u em fenifl fit I Heo finding Ln&bt 
T1 0 faiL - r ~ 

Ami of ■ 

t 

Ivory Gate of Dreams Dreams 
which delude pa^s through the ?r«,y gate, 
but those which come true through the 
horn gate Tins whim depends upon two 
puns Ii on , in Greel , is cUfphas, and the ' 
terb ckphan 0 means "to cheat," horn, 
in Greek, is Icia <=, ami the \crb haranCo 
means "to accomplish ” 

tunt jrrmIn*o tontnl parts' fjcAnim fdiera fifrtur 

(xirnct quarcrhfi lit* (biuret 1 H3umbrU« 

Altrrv n.ntlc till u'lens r\t\ hsnto 

Srtl fain rul f'* lum mlrumt in nmta Manes 
Mr-^1 fncii 

Frotn of bom or Ivtwj tlt-caw* tm t**>l 

The 0 to dtfclvt nnd th.ee a fur wtmhtg mtAnh 

Ivory Shoulder Demeter nte the 
■diouldcr of Pclops, sened up by Tmi’~ 
talos , to when tho gods restored the 
bodi to life, Dcmeter supplied tlio lack- 
ing shoulder b\ one made of ivon 

Pythag'oras had a golden thigh, which 
he showed to Ab'ans the Hypcrboit.au 
priest 

'mt rdopj’ (hcral lcr whiter than lirr hanij. 

'■or inowjr iwnta Hint Jr t on lien i ,ar.ib. 

Urn. Lrownc frltannta $ Pat ora , li, 3 (Iflll) 

Ivor y Tubo of 'prrnco Ah, a 
sort of telescope, which showed the per- 
son who looked through it w hater er he 
wished most to sec — Arabian Mights 
(" Ahmed and Pan-Banou"), 

Ivry, m Prance, famous for the battle 
won by Henry of Naanrre o\cr tlio 
League (1500) 

Ilumvh 1 hurrah 1 a fltlfl 
Hath turned the; rtumcc of r*or 
Hurrah 1 humh I for Irryv. 

AiM llcrm of Jsnram? 

lorn Mwnulaj, Lay) ( * irrj, 

Ivy 3ja.no, London , so culled from 
the houses of the prebendaries of St 
Paul, overgrown with us, which once 
stood there 
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I'wem, a knight of the Round Table 
He slajs the possessor of an enchanted 
fountain, and marries the widow, whose 
name is Landme Gnw 'em or Gawain 
urges lnm to new exploits, so he quits 
his wife for a j car in quest of adventures, 
and as he does not return at the stated 
time, Laudinc loses all love for lum On 
Ins return, he goes mad, and wanders in 
the woods, where he is cured by three 
sorcerers He now helps a lion lighting 
against a dragon, and the lion becomes his 
faithful companion Ho goes to the 
enchanted fountain, and there finds 
I nnct' prisoner While struggling with 
the enchanted fountain, Lunet aids him 
with her ring, and he in turn saies her 
life Bj the help of his lion, Iwcm kills 
several giants, delivers three hundred 
virgins, and, on his return to king 
Arthur’s court, marries Lunet — Hartmann 
von dor Aue (thirteenth century) 

TVi 'nn, king of tho Lap'ith'e, at- 
tempted to win the love of Here (Juno ) , 
but Zeus substituted a cloud for the 
goddess, and a centaur was bom 

*** R Browning calls the name in- 
correctly Ix'ion, ns 

~ Joys prove cloudlets 

Men are the merest IxJons. 

Robert Browning Dramatic lyrics ( The Glove ) 


V J 

J (in Punch), the signature of Dougins 
Terrold, who first contributed to No 9 of 
the serial (1803-1858) 

Jaafer, who earned the sacred banner 
of the prophet at the battle of Muta 
When one hand was lopped off, he 
ciutched the banner with the other , this 
hand being also lost, he held it with his 
two stumps When, at length, his head 
was cleft from his body, he contrived so 
to 'fall as to detain the banner till it was 
seized by Abdallah, and handed to Kha 
led 

Crx-KOIROS, m the battle of Mara- 
thon, seized ono of the Persian ships w ith 
his right hand When this was lopped off, 
he laid hold of it with his left , and when 
this was also cut off, he seized it with 
ms teeth, and held on till ho lost his 
head 


Admiuau Bevbow, m an engagement 
with the Trench near St Martha, m 1701, 
was earned on deck on a wooden frame 
after both his legs and thighs were 
shivered into splinters by chain-shot 

Almeyda, the Portuguese goi emor of 
India, had himself propped against tho 
mammnst after both his legs were shot 
off 

Jabos (Jock), postilion at the Golden 
Arms mn, ICippletnngan, of which Mrs 
M‘Candhsh w as Iandladj — Sir W Scott, 
Guy Manncrtng (time, George II ) 

Ja'ckm, the parish clerk, who pnr- 
lomed the sacramental money, and died 
disgraced — Cxahbe, Borough (1810) 

Jacmta, a first-rate cook, “who de 
served to be housekeeper to the patriarch 
of the Indies,” hut was only cook to tho 
licentiate Sedillo of Valladolid — Ch n 1 

The cook, wlio was no leas dexterous than Dame 
Jaclnta was assisted by the coachman In dressing the 
victuals. — Lesnge, Gil Dicta ilL 10 (1715) 

Jaein’tlia, the supposed wife oE 
Octa'vio, and formerlj contracted to don 
Hcnnqne (2 syl ) an uxorious Spanish 
nobleman — Beaumont nnd Fletcher, The 
Spanish Curate (1G22) 

Jacm'tha, the veal thy ward of Mr 
Strickland , in love with Bellamj Jn- 
cintliu is staid but resolute, nnd though 
“she elopes down a ladder of ropes" m 
boy’s costume, has plenty of good sense 
and female modesty — Dr Hoadly, The 
Suspicious Husband (1747) 

Jack (Colonel), the boro of Defoe’s 
novel entitled The History of the Host 
Remarkable Life and Extraordinary Ad- 
ventures of the truly Hon Colonel Jacque, 
vulgarly called Colonel Jack The colonel 
(horn a gentleman and bred a pick- 
pocket) goes to Virginia, and passes 
through all the stages of colonial life, 
from that of “ slavie ” to that of an 
owner of slaves and plantations 

The transition from their refined Orondatfis and 
Statira3 to the society of captain [<fc] Jack nnd Moll 
Flanders Is (to use o phrase of 6temc) liko turning 
from Alexander the Great to Alexander the coppersmith 
— Encyc. Brit Art. Romance.'’ 

J ack Amend-all, a nickname gn en 
to Jack Cade the rebel, who promised to 
remedy all abuses (*-1450) As a speci- 
men of his reforms, take the following 
examples — 

I your captain am bmve and vow reformation. Tbero 
shall be in England seven half jienny loaves sold for n 
penny the three-hooped pot shall hare ten hoops and I 
will make It fetony to drink smalt beer When I am 
king thero shall be no money all shall cat nnd drink on 
my score nnd I will apparel nil In one livery — Shaker 
Bpcare 2 Henry 5 / act ir tc. 1 (1691) 
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Jack and Jill, said to be the Saxon 
and Konnan stocks united 

Jack and JIB wen* op the LIU, 

To fetch a pail of wa-er 
Jack fell down and era-led kh crow v 
And Jill cune tumLhrrs after 

Ytirzery Ehymc 

Or thus 

Tiros not on Alpine Ice or enow, 

Bat ho vn&j EnglLh *oD ' 

** Exceldtr I their motto was 
Th*r fpared nor time nor toll 
They did not go for fame or wealth 
Bat went at tluty’e call 
And iho united in their aim, 

’Were severed in their falL 

Jack and the Bean-Stalk. Jack 
was a len poor lad, sent by bis mother 
to sell a con , which he parted with to a 
butcher for a few beans * His mother, in 
her rage, threw the beans awiv , but one 
of them grew during the night as high 
as the heavens Jack climbed the stalk, 
and, bv the direction of a fairv, came to 
a giant’s castle, where he begged food and 
rest This he did thnee, and m his three 
visits stole the giant’s red hen which laid 
golden eggs, Ins monei-bags, and his 
harp As he ran off with the last trea- 
sure, tlie harp cned out, “Master 1 
master’” which woke the giant, who 
ran after Jack , but the nimble lad cut 
the bean-stalk with an axe, and the giant 
t as killed in his fall 

*** This is said to be an allegory of 
the Teutonic Al-fader the “red hen" 
representing the all-prodncmg snn, the 
‘ money-bags ” the fertilizing rain, and 
the “harp” the winds 

Jack— m-the-Green, one of the 
51 ay-day mummers 

V Dr Ov.cn Pugh says that Jack-in- 
the-Green represents Melvas king of 
Somersetshire, disguised in green boughs 
ana lying m ambush for queen Guenever 
the wife of king Arthur, as she oas 
returning from a hunting expedition 

Jack-o’-Lent, a kind of aunt Salh 
set up during Lent to be pitched at , hence 
a puppet, a sheepish boobv, a boa -pane 

lal EKEa*" Pa ° e sa -- 

of Newbury, John 'Winch- 
comb, the greatest clothier of the world 

i" of Hem 7 VIII He kept a 

hundred looms m his own house at Xew- 
bun, ana equipped at his own expense 
3 hundred cf kis men to aid the Linn- 

(fsaif tb ° 5cotch W Flodden Kelt 


Jack Robinson. This famous 
comic song is by Hudson, tobaccon st, 
Xo 98, Shoe Lane, London, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century The last 
line is, “And he was off before y ou could 
say' ‘Jack Kobmson The tune to which 
the words are sung is the Sailors' Horn- 
pipe Halliwell quotes these two Lues 
from an “old play ” 

A xnike it ys as cade to be doone 
As tys to *are Jacket rojgion. 

Archaic JJicttvnary 

Jack Sprat, of nursery rhymes 

Jack Sprit could eat oo fat* 

His wife could eat no lean 
And to be wut etn. both 
They licked the platter clean 

J ack tbe Giant-Killer, a senes of 
nurserv tales to show the mastery of skill 
and wit over brute strength jack en- 
counters various giants, but outwits them 
all The following would illustrate the 
sort of combat Suppose they came to a 
thick iron door, the giant would belabour 
it with his club hour after hour without 
effect, but Jack would apply a delicate 
kev, and the door would op“en at once 
This is not one of the stones, but will 
sene to illustrate the sundry contest* 
Jack was a “valiant Comishm.an.” and 
his first exploit was to kill the giant 
Connoran, by digging a deep pit v'hidi 
he filmed over with grass, etc The giant 
feu into the pit, and Jack knocked him 
on the head with a hatchet Jack after- 
wards obtained a coat of invisibility, a 
cap of knowledge, a resistless sw ord, and 
shoes of swiftness, and, thus armed, he 

almost nd Wales of its giants 

Oot Jack tbe Giant killer b dearlj tbe last modem 
transmutation cf tbe old Lritlb leg-id to 
ot Monmouth, ot Ccrinnu tbe Trojan tbe companion 
of^Tnyau Brutus rhea he firat settled la Britain.— 

J ack-with-a-Lantem. This me- 
teonc phenomenon, when Eeen on the 
ground or a little aboae it, is called by 
sundry names, as Brenmng-drake, 33um- 
mg candle, Corpse candles, Dank Will, 
Death-fires. Dick-a-Tuesday , Elf-fire, the 
Fair maid of Ireland, Fnars lantern, 
Gdlion-a-bumt-tail, Gy] B umt-tail, Ignis 
fatuus, Jack-o -lantern, Jack-with-a-Ian- 
tcra, Kit-o’-the-canstick, Kitty -wi’-a- 
wjsp, Mad Cnsp, Peg-a-hmtern, Puck, 
Pobm Goodfellow, Shot stars, Spittle of 
the stars, Star yelly, a Sylham lamp, a 

gSsiMsaiss^sfs: 
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"When seen on tlic tips r>£ the fingers, the 
hiur of the held, mast-tops, ana so on, 
the phenomenon is called Castor and 
Poll tix (if double), Cuerpo Santo 
(Spanish), Corpusansc, Dipsas, St Elmo 
or hires of St Llmo (Spanish), St 

I rmyn, Feu d’Helbnc (I'rcnch), rire- 
drikes, Eli ole or Looho Fuole, Haggs, 
Helen (if single), St Hel'cna, St Ilelme’s 
fires, Lcda’s tanas, St Peter and St 
Nicholas (Italian) or Fires of St. Peter 
and St Nicholas 

The superstitions connected with these 
“fool-fires” are That thev arc souls 
broken out from purgatora , come to earth 
to obtain prajers and masses for their de- 
liverance, thntthei are the mucus sneezed 
from tile nostrils of rheumatic planets, 
that thea are ominous of death , that 
they indicate hid treasures 

Ja ell’s, a noted coffee-house, aahere 
London and counter millers used to 
assemble to examine their purchases 
after the market aans closed It stood 
in the rear of old ’Change, London 

Jachs ( The 2tco Genial ), Jack Munden 
and Jack Doavton Planche saj s “ Thea 

II ere neacr called an) thing else” Hie 
former aaas Joseph Munden (1738-1832), 
and the latter, William Dors ton (1704- 
1S51) — Planck t, Recollections, etc , i 28 

Jacob the Scourge of Gram- 
mar, Giles Jacob, master of Romsei, in 
bouthamptonshire, brought up for an 
attorney Author of a Law dictionary. 
Lives and Characters of Lnglish Poets, 
etc (1G8G-1744) 

Jacob’s Ladder, a meteoric appear- 
ance resembling broad beams of light 
from hcaaen to earth A somewhat 
similar phenomenon maa be 6een when 
the sun shines through the clunk or hole 
of a closed shutter The allusion is, of 
course, to the ladder aaluch Jacob dreamt 
about (Gen xxvm 12) 

Jacob’s Staff, a mathematical in- 
strument for taking heights and distances 

flench t lien, a ftnrmaquUl. iLnt I may write 
M with a Jacobs Stiff to tike her height. 

ClercLind The Hecatomb to UU Jilt rcu (16J1) 

Jac'omo, an irascible captain and a 
aa oman-hntcr Frank (the sister of Fre- 
derick) is m lore antli him — Beaumont 
and rietchcr, Ihc Captain (1G13) 

Jacques (1 sy7 ), one of the domestic 
men-servants of the duke of Arauza 
The duke, in order to tame doain the 
overbearing epint of Ins bride, pretends 
*° Be o peasant, and deputes Jacques 


represent the duke for the nonce 
Juliana, the duke’s bride, lajs her 
grievance before “duke” Jacques, but 
of course receiaes no redress, although 
she learns that if a Jacques is “duke,” 
the “ peasant” Aranza is the better man 
— J lobin, The Honeymoon (1804) 

Jacques ( Pautre ), the absent sweet- 
heart of a love-lorn maiden Mane 
Antoinette sent to Switzerland for a lass 
to attend the dam of her “ Swiss v lllage ” 
in miniature, wlucli she arranged in the 
Little Jnanon (Pans) The lass was 
heard sighing for pautre Jacques, and this 
was made n capital sentimental amuse- 
ment for the court idlers The swam was 
sent for, and the mamnge consummated 
Pauvre Jacques, quand petals pris do lol 
Je ne sen tab pas mambtre 
ilals A present que tn vb loin de mol 
Je manque de tout sur la terne. 

MarquLe do Travanei, Pautre Jacjucs 

Jacques (See Jaqui.s ) 

Jac'ulin, daughter of Gerrard king 
of the beggars, beloved bj lord Hubert 
—Beaumont nnd Fletcher, The Lamars' 
Bush (1G22) 

Jaffier, a young man befriended bv 
Pnuli, a proud Venetian senator Jaffier 
rescued the senator s daughter Belvidera 
from shipwreck, and afterwards married 
her clandestinelv The old man now 
discarded both, and Pierre induced Jaffier 
to join a junto for the murder of the 
senators Jaffier revealed the conspiracv 
to his wife, and Belvidera, in order to 
sav e her father, induced her husband to 
disclose it to Pnuli, under promise of free 
pardon to the conspirators The pardon, 
however, was limited to Jaffier, and the 
rest were ordered to torture nnd death 
Jaffier now sought out lus friend Pierre, 
nnd, as he was led to execution, stabbed 
him to prevent lus being broken on the 
wheel, nnd then killed himself Belvi- 
dera went mad and died — Jf Otwaj, 
1 mica Pi eserved (1G82) 

T Betterton (1035-1710), Robert V’llks 
(1G70-1732), Springer Barrj (1719-1777), 
C M loung (1777— 1860), and IV C 
Mncrcndv (1793-1873), are celebrated for 
this character 

J aga-naut, the seven-headed idol of 
the Hindus, described bj Southev m the 
Curse of Jiehama, xiv (1809) 

Jaggers, a lawv c.r of Little Britain, 
London Hewasahurlv man, ofanex- 
ctodingh dark complexion, with a large 
head and large hand He had bushj black 
cj throws that stood up bristling, sharp 
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suspicious eyes set ven deep in his head, 
and strong black dots where Ins beard 
and whiskers would hare been if bo lnd 
let them His hands smelt strongh of 
scented soap, he v, ore a very large w ltcli- 
cbain, was in the constant habit of biting 
his fore-finger, and when he spoke to anv 
one, he three, his fore-finger at him 
pointedly A hard [ logical man was air 
daggers." who required an answer to he 
“ a es '* or “ no," allon ed no one to express 
an opinion, but only to 6tate facts in the 
fewest possible -words Magwitcli ap- 
pointed him Pip’s guardian, and he w ns 
Miss Haiisbam's man of business — C 
Dickens, Great Expectations (1SG0) 

Jairus’s Daughter, restored to 
life by Jesus, is called bv Klopstock Cidh 
— Klopstock, The Messiah, n (1771) 

Jaldt, the Arabic name for Goliath — 
Sale, Al Koran, xm 

James (Prince), youngest son of king 
Robert III of Scotland, introduced by sir 
W Scott in The Pair Maid of Perth 
(1828) 

James L of England, introduced b\ 
sir W Scott in The Fortunes of Kigcl 
(1822) 

Ja’mie (Don), younger brother of don 
Hennque (2 syl ), b\ whom he is cruclh 
treated — Beaumont and Fletcher, 1 he 
Spanish Curate (1G22) 

Jamie Duffs Weepers are so called, 
from a noted Scotchman of the eighteenth 
century, whose craze w ns tof ollow funerals 
in deep mourning costume — Kay, Ori- 
ginal Portraits, i 7 , li 0, 17, S3 

Ja'mieson (Bet), nurseatDr Gray’s, 
surgeon at Middlcmns — Sir W Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter (time, George 

JamBhid, king of the genu, famous 
for a golden cup filled with the elixir of 
life The cup was hidden by the genu, 
"but found when digging the foundations 
of Perscp'olis 

I kmrw vhm the genii 1.11 

The jewel!**! con of their Mm, JunsliM. 

With life , elixir epirhlii.g high 
T Uoore. Jjslta AooW ( I nrad:yt ct.d the Peri * 1*17) 

J ane Eyre, heroine of a no\ cl so 
called bi Currcr Bell 

J an'et, tlie Scotch laundress of Du id 
Ramsay the watchmaker —Sir W Scott, 
Fortunes of Kigcl (time, James I ) 

J an’et of Tomahouneh (Muhmc), 
aunt of Ilobiu Oig M'Combich a Highland 
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drover —Sir W Scott, Tue Tiro Drovers 
(fame, George 111 ) 

Jatmekin (Little), apprentice of 
Henry Smith the armourer —Sir V> 
Scott, Pair Maul of Perth (time, Henry 
IV) 

Jontue DufT, with her little ustcr 
and brother, were sent to gather broom, 
and were lost in the bn*di (Australia)* 
The parents called in the aid of the 
i name blacks to find them, and on 
the ninth dm. thev were discos ored 
“ Father," cri'ed the little boy, “why 
didn't y on come before? We cooed quite 
loud, but you ncicr came” The sister 
only said, "“Cold 1 " and sank in stupor 
lannio had stripped hert-elf to cover little 
Pnnl , and had spread her frock o\ or her 
sister to keep her warm, and there all 
three were found almost dead, King 
under a bush 

Jarvot (Zha no], a simpleton, one who 
exercises sills ingenuity or says rapid 
and sills things 

ttithout bclnc * Janet. trho !ia no f Mmclltnra in 
rcrrttlon conunittrJ a Janolkm J—Oarry Tr<%nx 

January and May Janinrs is an 
old Lombard baron, sonic CO scars of age, 
ssho marries a girl named Mas 'Hus 
soiing wife loses Dams an, n young 
squire One day, the old baron found 
them in close embrace , but Mas persuaded 
her husband that his eyes wore so dun he 
had made a mistake, and the old baron, 
too willing to belies c, allowed himself to 
gne credit to the tale — Clmucer, Canter- 
bury Tales (“ The Merchant’" Tnle," 13SS) 
%* Modernized bs Ogle (1711). 

Jaquemart, the automata of a clock, 
consisting of a man and s.oman ssho 
strike the hours on a bell So called 
from Jean Jaquemart of Dijon, a clock- 
maker, who dcs iscd this piece of mechan- 
ism Menage erroneously domes the 
word from jaccomarchiardus (“n coat of 
mail "), " oceanic watchmen watched the 
clock of Dijon fitted mth a jaquemart " 

Jaquenetta, acountrs wrench conrled 
by don Adriano dc Armado •— Shake- 
speare, Acre's Laljour's Lost (1694) 

J aques (1 si/t ), one of tlie lords at- 
tendant on the bimshcd duke m the 
forest of Aiden A philosophic idler, 
cynical, bullcn, contemplative, and mo- 
ralizin'. lie could “suck melancholy 
out of a song, as a w easel sucks eggs " 
Jaqncs resents Orlando’s passion for 
Bo^alind, nnd units the duke as soon as 
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ic is restored to his dukedom — Sliakc- 
rpcarc, As You Lihe It (1508) 

Sometimes Shakespeare makes one 
syllable and sometimes two sjllnblcs of 
the word Sir TV Scott makes one svl- 
hble of it, but Charles Lamb tiro lor 
example 

\rhom humorous Jaqua lrilh enrj rlciTnl (1 t,/l ) 

Sir IV &o!h 

■\Vhero Jftqaes fed his solitary rein (° tyl ) — C Iamb 
The Jaqucs" or [Charles J / Tcunp 11 — -I'vrCJ. bln 
deed most mtudcal most melancholy n tinned to the very 
wood walks among which he muses— New Mont! ly 
Jfupaxlne (132°). 

Jaqucs (1 syl ), the miser in a comcdv. 
by Ben Jonson, entitled The Case is 
Altered (1574-1G37) 

Jaqucs (1 syl ), servant to Sulpit'ia a 
bawd (See Jacqufs ) — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The Custom of the Country 
(1647). 

Jar ley ( Mrs ), a kind-hearted woman, 
mistress of a travelling wax-work ex- 
hibition, containing “on» hundred figures 
the sire of life,” the “riulj stupendous 
collection of real wax-work in the 
world , " “ the delight of the nobilitv and 
entry, the rovnl family, and crowned 
cads of Europe " Mrs Jarlcj wns kind 
to little Nell, and employed her us a 
dccoj-duck to "Jarlcj’s unrivalled col- 
lection " 

If I know d a donkey wot wouIJn t go 
To tee Mrs. Jnrley t wax work show 
Bo vou think Td acknowledge him T Oh no no 
Then run to Jurley 

0 Dickens, The Old Curiosity Shop xxviL (18-JO) 

Jamac (Coup de), a cut which severs 
the ham string So called from a cut 
given bv Jarnnc to La Chutcigncmic m 
a duel fought m the presence of llenn II , 
in 1547 

J am'dvce v J am'dyce (2 syl ), 
a Chancer} suit “never ending, still be- 
ginning," which had dragged its slow 
length along over so manv v oars that it 
had blighted the prospects and ruined 
the health of all persons interested in its 
settlement — C Dickens, Bleak House 
(18o3) 

Jam'dyce (Mr), client in the great 
Chancen suit of “Jnrndvce v Jarndjce,” 
and guardian of Esther Snmmerson ' lie 
concealed the tcndcrest heart under a 
flimsy churlishness of demeanour, and 
could never endure to be thanked for 
nnv of his numberless acts of kindness 
and chant} If an} thing went wrong 
with him, or Ins heart was moved to 
eltmg, he would sav, “I am sure the 


wind is m the cast ” — C Dickens, Bleak 
House (1853) 

Jnrvio (Baltic AT col), a magistrate 
at Glasgow, and kinsman of Rob Rov 
He is petulant, conceited, purse-proud, 
without tact, and intcn=clv prejudiced, 
but kind-hearted and Einccre Jarvic 
marries his maid The nov cl of i?o6 Boy 
has been dramatired b) J Pocock, and 
Charles Mackav was the first to appear 
in the character of “Bailie Eicol Jarwe ” 
Talfourd sajs (1820) “ Other actors arc 

sophisticate, but Mackav is tbe thing 
itself ” — Sir TV Scott, Bob Boy (time, 
George I ) 

The chmctcr of Baltic Mcol Jnrvio ti one of the 
author* hnj conception* nnd the Idea of carrying 
him to the wild ru-re«l mountains, among outlaws end 
desperadoes— at the rime time tlmt he retained a keen 
relink of the comforts of the Saltmarket of GIt guw nnd 
n due reuse of his dignity ns n mag stm to— complete the 
ludlrrouj effect of tbo picture. — Chambers, EnjUth 
Liter iture 11 C S7 

Jarvis, n faithful old servant, who 
tries to save his mnster, Boverle}, from 
his fatal passion of gambling — Ldvrnrd 
Moore, The Gamester (1753) 

Jaspar was poor, heartless, nnd 
w leked , he liv ed b} highway robber} , 
and robbery led to murder One dnv , he 
induced n poor neighbour to wn}lav his 
landlord , hut the neighbour relented, 
and said, “Though dark the night, there 
is One nbov e who secs m darkness " 
“Lever fear 1 ’’ said Jaspar, “for no cv e 
nbov e or below can pierce this darkness " 
As he spoke, an unnatural light gleamed 
on him, nnd he became a confirmed 
maniac — R Southev , Jaspar (a bnllnd) 

Jasper (Old), n ploughman at Glcn- 
denrg lower — Sir TV Scott, The Mo- 
nastery (time, Elizabeth) 

Jasper (Sir), father of Charlotte He 
wants her to mnrrj a Mr Dapper, but 
Ehc loves Lennder, and, to avoid a mar- 
riage she dislikes, pretends to be dumb 
A mock doctor is called in, who discovers 
the facts of the case, and emplo} s Lennder 
ns his npothecnr} Lennder soon cures 
the ladj with “pills mntnmoninc ” In 
51 oil ore’s Be hwdeem Malqrd Bui (from 
which tins plnv is taken), sir Jasper is 
called “Gcronte” (2 syl ) — H Fielding, 
The Mock Doctor 

Jaspei PacMemerton, of atro- 
cious memory, one of the chief figures m 
Mrs Jarlcv s wns-w orh exhibition 

Jvper courted and married fourteen wivM nnd de- 
stroyed them nil by tickling tlio *o!ea of their feet when 
the) were rt-lccp On being brought to the scaffold and 
asked if he wns s replied h« 

wwionl) rorryfo Let this 

said Mrs Jsr e\ adiestobc 
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partimhr Ijj the character of the gentleman of Uielr 
dioi 4 , OV-cn e hh» fibers are curled as if in the act 
of tkktjig. and them t a «ruiL In Ins efei’*— € Xhcheas, 

7 l»>- 0 d Curiosity Shop xxriil (1S40). 

Jaup (Alison), an old woman at 
Middkmas village — Sir W Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter (time, George II ) 

/sup ( Saunders ), a fanner at Old St 
Honan’s — Sir W Scott, Si Honan's Well 
(time, George III ) 

J avail lost his father on the day of his 
birth, and was brought up in the “ patn- 
arch’s glen ” by his mother, till she also 
died He then sojourned for ten vears 
in th the race of Cam, and became the 
disciple of Jnbal the great musician 
lie then returned to the glen, and fell in 
love vnth Zillah, hut the glen ban" 
invaded bj giants, ZiLlak and Javan, 
with many others, were taken captives 
Lnoch reproved the giants, and, as he 
ascended up to heaven, his mantle fell 
on Javan, mho released the captives, and 
conducted them back to the glen The 
giants were panic-struck bv a tempest, 
and their Ling- was LiJled bj some un- 
Kncuvn hand — James Montgomery, The 
11 odd before the Flood (1812) 

Ja'van’s Issue, the Iomans and 
Greeks generallv (Gen x 2) Milton 
n^cs the expression in Paradise Lost, i 

V In Isaiah lxvi 19, and in Ezcl 

StivSy 13 “ ed f0r Greeks 

Javerfc, an officer of police, the im- 
personation of inexorable law —Victor 
tiugo, Les Misc rabies 

^nd, pern om tied by 
Isaiah “Moab shaU howl for Moab 
even, one shall howl I wall v,„’ 

wad, with the weeping of J azer , the vine 

'™ tcr thee with my 
tears, 0 Heshbon "—Isaiah va 7-9 ) 

‘l.ow« r i n 8 o( 5 j;™ r ^ l o O tod rota w« r ta 8 *m, 

chfn e t a l°t!t 8 r Traffi0k <*»•). a "ch mer- 

fe'lS r "s a “ 2 R 

judiced, and wLo in his om 0 ^ pro ~ 
Jealous Wife (The), a corned/ by j , 


George Colman (1761) Harriot Russet 
mames Mr Oakl), and becomes “the 
jealous wife,” but is nltimatelj cured 
by the interposition of major Oaklj, her 
brother-in-luv 

*** This comedy is founded on Field- 
mg’s Tom Jones 

Jeames de la Plucke, a flunk). 
Jeamc3 means tho same thing — Thacke- 
rav , Jeames s Diary (1849) 

Jean des "Vignes, a drunken per- 
former of marionettes The French say, 
II fait comme Jean des Yignes (i c “ ho 
is a good-for-nothing fellow "3, Le 
manage de Jean des Yignes (t c, “ a 
hedge mamage ”) , IJn Jean des Yignes 
(« e “ an ungam-domg fellow ”) , Plus 
sot que Jean des Yignes (i e “worse than 
come out”), etc 

Iran i que dire tur Jean! Cert un tcrriblt noro 

Qui JvmU n accorapa^ne une fpltljitc hontte. 

ia .}>Snt3 Jean lignt OlrafcJcJ Trourc- bon 
Qu en si beau cheraln Je m arrete. 

rirpll Tmvtiil { Juno to JEncaj "} *11. 

Jean Folle Farms, a merry An- 
drew, a poor fool, a Tom Hoodie So 
called because he comes on the stage like 
a great loutish bov, dressed all m white, 
With his face, hair, and hands thickly 
covered with flour Scaramouch is h 
sort of Jean Folle Fannc 
Ouida has a novel called Folic Fanne, 
but she uses the phrase m quite another 
sense 

Jean Jacques So J J Rousseau 
is often called (1712-1778) 

*■*«« to 

Jean PauL J P Fnednch Richter 
is generallv so called ( 1763-1825 ) 

Jeanne of Alsace, a gul ruined by 
Dubose the lughw aj man She gives him 
up to justice, in order to do a good turn 
I Le SQr ques (2 syl ), who had be- 

friended her— E Stirling, The Courier 
of Lyons (1852) owner 

J eddart, or Jedwood 
Justice, hang first and ’try afterwards 
The custom rose from the summary wav 
of ^dealing wTfh border marauders 3 3 

v J eddart and Jedwood are merely 
corrnptions of Jedburgh 

Mmn/ USt r C0 18 , t1jc Ea,ne lhm S- 
Jimt ce^ 0n rf n 0 ’ n 0 EalDe as “ Jedburgh 

pS b ,^ c aT,S 1S si 

liis prisoners and then tried them ^ 
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It is a surnman wa} of dealing with ma- 
rauders, etc Called in Scotland, Burlaw 
or ID rlnw 

Jeddlei (Dr ), “a great philosopher ” 
The heart and imsten of his philosophy 
w ns to look upon the world ns a gigantic 
radical joke , something too absurd to 
e considered scnousl) by nnj rational 
man A kind and generous man ha nature 
was Dr Jcddlcr, and though lie had taught 
himself the art of turning good to dross 
and sunshine into slindc, he had not 
taught himself to forget his warm bene- 
volence and nctivo love ITc acre a 
pigtail, and had a streaked face like 
a w inter pippin, with here and there a 
dimple “ to cypress tho pcckmgs of the 
birds," but the pippin was a tempting 
apple, a rosv , healths apple after all 

(j i ace and Marion Jcddlcr , daughters of 
tho doctor, beautiful, graceful, and affec- 
tionate llicv both fell in lose with 
Alfred Ilcnthfield , but Alfred loved the 
jounger daughter Mnnon, knowing 
the lose of Grncc, left her home clnndes- 
twoh one Christmas Daj, and all sup- 
posed she hnd eloped with Michael 
Warden In due time, Alfred married 
Grace, and then Marion made it known 
to her sister that she had gi\en up Alfred 
out of lose to her, nnd imd been Using 
in concealment with her annt Martlm 
Report s.a\s she sub'cqucntlj married 
Michael Warden, and became the pride 
and honour of his conntrv mansion — C 
Dickens, The Battle of Life (1840) 

Jed'ida nnd Beniamin, two of 
the children that Jesus took into IDs arms 
and blessed 

Vi ell ) remember ** said Benjamin when we were 
on earth with what loving fondness He folded us in His 
arms how tenderly He Dressed us to HU heart, A tear 
was on Ills ch<v*k and J kissed it away I see it still, and 
sliflll ever see it." And I too answered Jed Ida, re- 
member when HU arms were cbujted around nic how 
He said to our mothers Unless je become «w little 
children ye cannot enter the kingdom of barren. — 
hlopstock The Jfesilah L (17-19) 

Jehoi'achim, the servant of Joshua 
Geddes the quaker — Sir AV Scott, licd- 
gauntlct (time, George III ) 

Je'hu, a coachman, one who dmes at 
a rattling pace 

The driving Is like the drhlng of Jehu the eon of 
MnifthJ for he drheth furiously -~2 hing* lx SO 

Jehu ( Companions of) The “Chouans ” 
uere so called, from a fanciful analog} 
between their self-imposed task nnd that 
appointed to Jehu on lus being set o\ er 
the kingdom of Israel As Jehu wns to 
cut off Aliab and Jezebel, with all their 
house, so the fliounns were to cut off 


Loins XVI , Mane Antoinette, nnd all the 
Bourbons 

Jel'licot (Old Goody), scrrnnt at the 
under-keeper’s hut, V oodstock Forest — 
Sir W Scott, Woodstoc! (time, Common- 
wealth) 

Jel'lyby (Mrs ), a sham philnn 
tliropist, who spends her time, mono\, 
nnd cnerg} on foreign missions, to the 
neglect of her fnmil} and home duties 
Untid} m dress, In mg in a perfect litter, 
she has a habit of looking “a long wav 
off,” ns if she could see nothing nearer to 
her than Africa Mrs Jcllvbv is quite 
overwhelmed with business correspon- 
dence rclntn c to the affairs of Bornohoola 
Glia — C Dickens, Blcah Mouse, n 
(1852) 

JemllMia, the favourite Greek slave 
of Dnkmnos of Ephesus Nature hnd 
endowed him with even charm, “his 
words were sweeter than the hone} of 
Arabia, and his wit sparkled like a dia- 
mond ” One da}, Dnkmnos was great!} 
nnnoved b\ a fh, winch persisted in tor- 
menting the king, whereupon lemlikka 
Enid to lnmsclf, “If Dnkmnos cannot rule 
a fi\ , how can he be the creator of licav cn 
nnd earth?" This doubt lie communicated 
to his fcllow-slav es, and thev all rcsoU cd 
to quit Ephesus, nnd seek some power 
superior to that of the nrrogator of divine 
honours — Comte Cn}lus, Oriental Talcs 
(“Dnkmnos and the Seven Sleepers," 
1713) 

JemmieDufRs, weepers (SccJajue 
D ui rs ) 

Jemmies, sheeps’ heads, nnd also a 
house-breakers instrument 

Mr 6lkr* made many pleasant witticisms on Jemmies," 
a cant name for aliceps betub and also for an ingen lotu 
implement much used In bis profession. — C. Pickens, 
Oliver TxcUt (1837) 

Jemmy Tins name, found on cn- 
grnv ings of the eighteenth ccntuiy, means 
James Worsdalc (died 17C7) 

Jemmy T watcher, a cunning and 
treacherous lnghw nyinnn — Gav , The Beg- 
gar s Opera (1727)" 

*** Lord Sandwich, member of the 
Kit-Knt Club, was called .. "Jemmy 
Twitchcr” (17C5) 

Jenkm, the servant of Gcorgc-n- 
Green He savs a fellow ordered him to 
hold his horse, and see that it took no 
cold “ No, no,” quoth Jenkm. “ I’ll la} 
tm cloak under him ” He did so, but 
“mark vou,"hcndds, “I cut four holes in 
mv cloak first, nnd made lus hone stand 
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on the biro ground "—Robert Greene, 
Gcarv-a-GrCcii, the ft 1 ner Of IU -fold 
(1531) 

Jenhin, one of the rete-mcra of Mum 
Avencl (2 rl) of Aunel Cr-stle —Sir 
\y Scott, 17te Jfonac'e-i' (time. I linn- 
beth) 

Jenkins (M r s TTtnifn\i), JR's 
Tab tha Hr'’nible' , s mrud, noted for ber 
uad sjiellmg, misapplication of wo-l«, 
T’d Indicrous misnomers JIrp Wintfred 
Jenkins is the onpnal of "Mr 1 MnLnp*op 
— Smolktt, Tut Expedition cj Iltrnp'ni 
Uin^n- (1< /l) 

Jnhnf, n amlga 4- kcb-*piU!c of the 
nri'tocrac,, who retails tlictr pm c* nml 
witticisms, rcco-ds their uio ut.eats nnd 
deeds, give3 flaming account* of Ustir 
dresses find parties cither i — r r< r or in 
newspaper pir-gnphs “ Lord and hdv 
Das5i attended dn icr icrvico last Sendai , 
and were aery nttentiie to the scniun’ 

(v underfill ') “Lordandladi Da*h look 
n dmc or nail Jest Jlondu m their 
migmfiec.it p-rk of Snoklondlchait' 
Lad Iksh wore a nnmie of n-h 'ilk, 
nbnnn't viJi o k rich fi '*hrr j , n id *hrx < 
with rcKCt'e* ” fne name,!* said to Inc 
been gi\ en bv 1 inch to a v> nW m the 
J fern i ij / vst, 

JcnlajlEOU (rp! nun), a preen old 
sr mdler, whoai Dr l’rtmrr/" 1 met in a 
public tmem Jmjxowd on In In' urir- 
ulk appearance, a] j -rent dr on no*-, 
learned talk abont 4 cosmcynnt,' nnd 
stilt more so b\ his flatten of tne doctor s 
work on the tiibjec' of monog"nii, Dr 
1'nmroJC sold the swindler his hor«c, 
Old I’ilncVbcrn , for n draft upon I n r n cr 
Hrtmborough MTifn the draft a as pre- 
sented for navmcnt, tbr farmer told the 
near that 1 phraim deal m*oa “ w d tiie 
greatest rnscnl tinder h< at en ’ nnd th it 
he was tic acra rogue v. In. had fold 
Jloses 1’ninroie the *p< clacks fcub-e- 
cpieatlj - tlmucar font d lnm mthc count \ 
jail, avhen he shored the viutrprent kind- 
n5 , did b m mlnal.k serwre, became n 
reformed charac'er ondpMnbJa married 
one of the daugh'era of Tamur ilatn- 
borough — Goldsraitli, 1 war of II V hid 
(1765) 

F ’T oar m r=-t r f urn eS r » tL t o> 1 , f r .,„ 
^ 13 ln f I'l. art r ». , s ,1. 

ton-olt;«we. ,j,^5 ](AT,At r*S rr’ c il 

t .7';, t T B L R ,r -" 'ral-t a n ] n o- 'rrj 1 
Art. Fr >- 

•Dennie, housekeeper to the old hird 

w cs ~ feir " 4 ‘’coW, R nr( of 

uidhthvm (time, George II ), 


.Termv {Di, ru] C-Td'im '.Tsrhc.ith 
fT i«, “\\lat, ira ]rrttv ,Vma ! n* prim 
nnd eien'tirr as ea cr? S 1 4 re’e ro, n piide, 
t'wti'sb ever so nt,-b kill n nlore 

s.anctif ctl look witnr rmtre r tsibkaous 

heart” fche j fkrik to Ji . Maeli(a*h, 

J. nt caiftih '.cevireAo 4 e of 1 1 * p’s 4 > 1- W at 
h s other “ j'-la” mnv tlm r nre ra*ih l.e- 
tn\ lun m.o the ha d« « r the cm «mhka 
(act 11 1)—’ Caa, iTo-iu ? t rt',.ej 
(lisrj 

Jcnnv 1’Ourricro, the hpe of a 
hard-Morl l’ar.? n’t i tidWe nrti 
Sue is coitriled 1 i'll n few rmdo-- 
fk t\cn> tvhie’i «hf t.ms ‘ 4 ti^r pu,wn ” n 
ca r elb rdti! irh slice lk '"5 e-t <n"‘kr,” 
ami mien flic paves Uic fragrronts 1 f Inf 
fowl to same oi e poorer than e 

calk it “ 1 1 r ddigh* 1 

Trlr: rj 

Cfst Irf V *t j { Ik V' Ct 

A ctr « c r- t i I 'll aSw I'-ri 

C'c f<r ti. 1 I ^ ri {d { 
i< rtJ rrr l r*r 

tm* 

Jopli'thnli 0 Daughletr M lien 
frph M n'i went knli a„*i’t‘t U 44 Ar** 
nwait.s, In towtd that if In nairi.d 
\ictonou« he \r<tuh{ s-miUe, ns n Iw t 
oT ring, tihaku' lir>t 1 'it lutr oa Its 
uitmtHt into li f n.iae n’v Jlr pained 
n ss>U did vie* art and at Sre no t 
the r \ of Jnf pah dan '-t'-r came fm 3) 
dancing to put hut atek'JC The 

mi enhlef dher rent hi* cb 3 e- < nr r4 iTia t 
l>ii tlie noble ■'jiri’i'd maiden vo,d< m 1 
luar of h t \ 10 ktmg the aow pt'c 

dt 111 a idtd n ftiort n one, to bciifil u{vmi 
Uic mountain* her blightid hof( rf t>o- 
crmmg n mother, nrd iJien tnbi.u.led to 
her f t c. — JwJ ;cs ai 
An nlmo 1 id< atic.d tale 1 a ti hi < f 
IdoinVmus 1 mg of l r< !e. On hi* ritnrn 
friin t’n Irijtne.nr, lmurJenays it e 
te input that, if hcc eapuljh- a.n'tdnflrr 
to At[ .one the fir l li\in„ cioti rt tJ at 
proen'ed it‘<lf to lui ea i on l’ <* (h>t'Ti 
si on- Ilnorr son i-a«t)iere to \>< Vi nu 
hi 11 hon r, mu] Idomeneim ofii * 1 h>u, up 
n tacr firt to the uv, i>d,rceOMi if in hit 
arm I u Uon has introdiiud this 1 g< td 
in Jus Jt’7 r mn 1 c, a 

Agfimen-non voand to iMna, jf he 
mig'it be'dr td * iUi a u’m'd, Ui it Ik a-. U 1J 
tnenfiee lo her the uhm-i of nil hi» 1 *»*- 
sc 4 =ion* Ipbigtnlo bis in r oni dm ghlrr, 
i-M, of cmir-r, Jn« “de-nT [ws isun 1 . u 
but 1 e refused to sacntlec Iwr, nrd thui 
m< nrri d Urn nsn.t'i of the guj,’ r> . v Jneh 
j rt’dkd in the detention nt tie Trojan 
1 flirt nt Auhfl Iphigenin bung nfli re 4 ir 
Facnficr, tne nTunkd dfitj or< Kafitfir.l 
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and interposed at the critical moment, hy 
carry ing the princess to Tauns and sub- 
stituting a stag in her stead 
The latter part of this tale cannot fail 
to call to mind the offering of Abraham 
As he was about to tako the life of Isaac, 
Jehovah interposed, and a ram was sub- 
stituted for the human victim — Gen \xn 


[Zte] not bent ns JepliUmli once 
Blindly t execute ft nuh resolve 
Whom better It had suited to exclaim 
I haro dono 111 1 than to redeem bis pledge 
By doing worse Not unlike to him 
In folly that great leader of tbo Creeks — 
Whence on tho altar Iphlgcnla mourned 
Her virgin beauty 

Dant$ raradltc v (13UJ 


IphigCma, in Greek bpiycvtia, is 
accented incorrectly in this translation by 
Car} 

*** Jephthah’s daughter has often been, 
dramatized Thus lie have in English 
Jcphtha Ins Daughter, hr Plessie Morney , 
Jephtha (1646), hy Christoplicrson , 
Jcphtha, by Buchanan , and Jcphthah (an 
opera, 1752), by Handel 


Jepson (Old), a smuggler —Sir W 
Scott, lialjauntlct (time, George III ) 

Jeremi'nh (The British), Gildas, 
author of Dc Exidio Britannia;, a book of 
lamentations ov cr the destruction of 
Britain He is so called by Gibbon (516- 
570) 

Jei 'emy (Master), head domestic of 
lord Sat illc — Sir IV Scott, rcvcril of the 
Peak (time, Charles II ) 


Jeremy Diddler, an adept at rais- 
ing money on false pretences — Kenney, 
Poising the Wind 

JencllO, tho manor of Blackmore, 
near Chelmsford Here Henry VIII had 
one of his houses of pleasure, and when 
hen ns absent on some affair of gallantry, 
the expression m v ogue was, “lie’s gone 
to Jericho ’’ 


Jenungham (Master Thomas), the 
duke of Buckingham’s gentleman — Sir 
W Scott, Pcvcnl of the Pcah (time, 
Charles II ) 

Jerome (Don), father of don Fer- 
dinand and Louisa , pig-hended, pas- 
sionate, and mercenary, hut sen fond of 
his daughter He insists on her marry ing 
Isaac Mendoza, a rich Portuguese Jew , 
hat Louisa, being in love mill don An- 
tonio, positively refuses to do bo She is 
turned ont of the house by mistake, and 
her duenna is locked up, under the belief 
v that Bhe is Louisa Isaac, being intro- 
duced to the duenna, elopes mth her, sup- 


posing her to be don Jeromes daughter, 
and Louisa, taking refugo m a com ent, 
gets married to don Antonio Ferdinand, 
at the same time, marnes Clara the 
daughter of don Guzman The old man 
is well content, and promises to be the 
friend of his children, who, he acknow- 
ledges, have chosen better for themseh cs 
than he had done for them — Sheridan, 
The Duenna (1776) 

Jerome (Father), abbot at St Bride’s 
Convent — Sir W Scott, Castle Dangerous 
(time, Henry I ) 

Jeron'imo, the principal character in 
The Spanish frageat/j by Thomas Kyd 
(1697) On finding his application to the 
king ill-timed, he says to himself, “Go 
by 1 Jeronimo,” which so tickled the 
fancy of the audience thnt it became a 
common street jest 

J en y, manager of a troupe of dancing 
doge lie was a tall, black-whiskered 
nmn, m a velveteen coat — C Dickens, 
The Old Curiosity Shop, xwn (1840) 

Jerry Sneak, nhen-pecked husband 
— loote, Mayor of Garrait (1763) 

Jerrymandering, so dividing a 
state or local district ns to give one part 
of it a political ndv antage ov er the other 
The word is n corruption of “ Gerryman- 
dering , ” so called from EIbndge Gem , 
governor of Massachusetts, member of 
congress from 1776 to 1784, and vice- 
president of the United States m 1812 
EIbndge Gerrv died m 1814 

J eru'salem, in Dry den’s Absalom and 
Achitophcl, means London , “David” is 
Charles II , and “Absalom " the duke of 
Monmouth, etc 

Jerusalem Henry IV was told “ha 
should not die but m Jerusalem ” Being 
in Westminster Abbey , be inquired what 
tho chapter-house was called, and when 
he was told it was called the “Jerusalem 
Chamber,” he felt sure that ho would die 
there “according to the prophecy,” and 
so he did 

Pope Svlv tsTun II was told the same 
thing, and died as he was say ing mass in 
a church so called at Rome — Brown, 

Fasciculus 

CajunisPs, son of Cvrus, was told that 
he should diem EclmPnnn, which he sup- 
posed meant the capital of Media , but he 
died of hiB wounds in a place so called in 
Syria 

Jerusalem Delivered, an o/nc 


JERVIS 

poem in twenty books, by Torquato Tasso 
(li7o) 

The crusaders, having encamped on tho 
plains of Torto'sa, choose Godfrey for 
their chief The overtures of ArgantCs 
being declined, war is declared by him m 
the name of the king of Egypt The 
Christian army reaches Jerusalem, hut it 
is found that the city cannot be taken 
ivithontthcmd of Rmaldo, who hud with- 
drawn from the arm} because Godfrcv 
had cited him for the death of Girnando, 
lvhom he had slain in a duel Godfrey 
sends to the enchanted island of Arai'da 
to invito the hero back, and on his return 
Jerusalem ib assailed m a night attack 
Ihe poem concludes with the tnumphant 
entry of the Christians into tho Hoh 
City, and theiradoration at the Redeemer s 
tomb 

The tiro chief episodes are the loves of 
Ohndo and Sophroaia, and of Tancred 
and Connda 

J ervis (Mrs ), the virtuous house- 
keeper of young squire B Mrs Jervis 
protects Pam'cla when her young master 
assails her -—Richardson, Pamela or 
Virtue Rewarded (1740) 

Jessamy, the son of colonel 01dbo\ 
Be changed his name in compliment to 
lord Jessamy, who adopted him and left 
Him ins heir Jessamy is an affected, 
conceited png, who dresses as a fon 
carries a mutt to keep his hands warm, 
and likes old china better than a pretty 
girl this popinjay proposes to Clarissa 
blowerdale , but she despises him, much 
to ins indignation and astonishment — 
1700) CrBtaff ' ^ wnc ^ an ^ Clarissa (1735- 

He 8 a coxcomb Mop a dalntj rolliion 
XSi iSESfffl nna dlze ' ,e,i fronl bottom to top 
“ mWI " e rt shop P 

i “"J? tnuIr “nd carries a m kr 

A mlnickin finicking French powdered pSff 

_ Acti 1. 

Jessamy Bride (The), Mary Hor- 
mr709 lth Wh ° m G ° ldSmith fc!J In lo\e 

T 'J eB '?} ca > daughter of Shylock the 

Jew She elopes with Lorenzo —Shakc- 

Bpeare, Merchant of Venice (1597) 

4* • z Hr ,' keteh , * ha b 
tt a 3Ei fzzz : rich s 

Jesters (Sec Foots ) 

Hinefa^nH^ ° f) ’ J ° se P h or Joo 
an . English comic actor, whose 
name has become a household word for a 
Sta ’° J° Le {ICS! -1738) The book of 


jests which goes by his name was com- 
piled by Mr Mottley tho dramatist 
(1 739) Joe Sillier himself never uttered 
a jost m his life, and it is a Incus a non 
lucendo to father thorn on such a taciturn, 
commonplace dullard 

Jesus Christ and the Clay 
Bird, Tho Koran says "0 Jesus, son 
of Mary, remember when thou didst 
create of clay tho figure of a bird 
and did breathe thereon, and it became a 
bird 1 ” — Ch v 

The allusion is to a legend that Jesus was 
playing with other children who amused 
themselves with making clay birds, but 
when the child Jesus breathed on the one 
He had made, it instantly received life 
and flew away —Hone, Apocryphal Mew 
Testament (1820). 

J ew ( The), a comedy by R Cumber- 
land (1776), written to disabuse tho 
public mmd of unjust prejudices against 
a people who havo been long “scattered 
and peeled ” Tho Jew is Sheva, who 
was rescued at Cadiz from an auto da fc 
by don Carlos, and from a howling Lon- 
don mob by the son of don Carlos, called 
Charles RatclifFe His^vholc life is spent 
m unostentatious benevolence, but lim 
modesty is equal to his philanthropy 
He gn cs £10,000 as a marriage portion 
to Ratcliff c 3 Bistqr, who marnes Fre- 
derick Bertram, and lie makes Charles the 
heir of all his property 

Jew ( The ), 

This la tbe Jtrw 
That Shakespeare drew 

This couplet was written by Pope, and 
refers to tho “ Shylock ” of Charles 
Machlin (1690-1797) nCS 

Jew ( The Wandmnij) 

1 Of Greek tradition Aris'teas a 
poet, who continued to appear and dis- 
appear altematelj for above 400 years 

« lsa sa-,-5 

the judgment hall m the service oTpon- 
tius Pilate, struck our Lord as he led Him 
forth, saying, “Get on’ Faster, Jesus 1” 
Whereupon the Man of Sorrows rXd 

bUt tar 7 tb0Q W1 1 come 
7^, 11113 m(ln afterwards became 

aDd Was ba P tlzed hy Ananias 
under the name of Joseph Ei crv W 
dred jaws he falls lnto a tmnee^ut of 

W The’ S £ri S T at tbe n S c of S0 

•, * t e ear k es t account of the Wnn 
denng Jew is in the Book of the 
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of the Abbey of St Alban's, copied and 
continued by Matthew Pane (1228) In 
1242 Philip Moushes, afterwards bishop 
of Toumay, wrote the “rhjnicd 
chronicle ” 

Another legend is that Jesus, "pressed 
down by the -weight of His cross, stopped 
to rest at the door of a cobbler, named 
Ajiasue'rus, uho pushed Him away, 
saying, “ Get oil 1 Awn\ with you ' 
aw ay ! ” Our Lord replied, “Truly, I 
go away, and that quichh , but tarry 
thou till I come ” 

*** This is the legend given by Paul 
von Eitzen, bishop of Schleswig, m 1547 
— Greve, Memoirs of Paul i on Eitzen 
(1744) 

A third legend says that it -was the 
cobbler Ahasue'rus who haled Jesus to 
the judgment sent , and thnt ns the Man 
of Sorrows staled to rest awhile on a 
stone, ho pushed Him, saying, “Get on, 
Jesus! Here you shall not stay 1 " Jesus 
replied, “I truly go nwni, and go to 
rest , but thou slinlt go an ay nnd never 
rest till I come ” 

3 In German legend , the Wandering 
Jew is associated with John IIcttvd^ls, 
seen at Antwerp m the thirteenth cen- 
tury, again in the fifteenth, nnd again in 
the sixteenth centuries His dsst ap- 
pearance was m 1774, jit Brussels 

*** Leonard Doldius, of Mimberg, m 
his Praxis Alchymicc (1G04), sais that 
the lew Ahasue'rus is sometimes called 
“Buttadams ” 

Signor Guaidi, who had been dead 130 
years, appeared in tho latter half of the 
eighteenth century , and had his likeness 
taken by Titian One day he disap- 
peared as my stenouslj as he had come — 
Turhsh Spy, n (1682) 

4 The drench legend The French call 
the Wandering Jew Isaac Lake'diov or 
Laquedem — Mittcrnacht, Dtsscrtatio m 
Johan , xxi 19 

5 Of P>r Croly's novel The name 
given to the Wandering Jew by Dr 
Croli is SAUATirirt, hen Sun, uho ap- 
peared and disappeared towards the close 
of the sixteenth century at Venice, in sc 
sudden a manner as to attract the atten- 
tion of all Lurope 

%* Dr Crolv, in his novel called 
Salathiel (1827), traces the course of tho 
V andenng Jew , so does Eugbne Sue, in 
Ac J ui f Errant (1845) , butin these nm els 
the Jen makes no figure of importance 

G Dord, m 1861, illustrated the legend 
of the Wandering Jew in folio wood 
engravings 


6 It is Baid in legend that Gipsifs arc 
doomed to be everlasting wanderers, be- 
cause they refused the Virgin and Child 
hospitality in their flight into Egypt — 
Ai cntinus, AnnahumPoiorum, hbi i tuptcin, 
vn (1554) 

The legend of the Wild Huntsman, 
called by Shakespeare “Herne the 
Hunter,” and by Father Matthieu “St 
Hubert,” is said to be a Jew who would 
not suffer Jesus to drink from a horse- 
trough, but pointed out to Him some 
water in a hoof-pnnt, nnd bade nim go 
there and dnnk — Ivuhn von Schwarz, 
Nordd Sagen, 499 

Jews {Th c), in Dry den’s Absalom and 
Achitophcl , means those English who 
were loyal to Charles II called “David” 
in the satire (1681-2) 

Jewkes ( Mrs ), a detestable character 
in Richardson’s Pamela (17 10) 

Jez'ebel {A Painted), a flaunting 
woman, of brazen face but loose morals 
So called from Jezebel, the wife of Ahnb 
king of Israel 

Jim, the bov of Reginald Lowcstoffe 
tho young Templar —Sir W Scott, For- 
tunes of A ujel (time, James 1 ) 

Jim Crow, the name of a popular 
comic nigger song, brought out in 183G at 
the Adelphi Theatre, and popularized by 
T D Rice The burden of the song is 

Wheel about and turn about nnd do Just so 

And every time jou wheel about. Jump Jim Crow 

■Tvn Vrn, ue Jenkin Vincent, one of 
Ramsav’s apprentices, in love with Mar- 
garet Ramsay — Sir W Scott-, Fortunes 
of A 'igel (time, James I ) 

Jin'gle {Alfred), a strolling actor, 
who, by Ins powers of amusing and sharp- 
wittcdncss, imposes for a time on the 
members of the Pickwick Club, nnd is 
admitted to their intimacy , but being 
found to bo an impostor, he is dropped by 
them Tho generosity of Mr Pickwick 
in rescuing Jingle from the Fleet, re- 
claims him, nnd he quits England Alfred 
Jingle talks most rapidlv and flippantly , 
but notv, ithout much native shrewdness , 
and ho hnovs a “hawk from a hand- 
sau ” — C Dickens, The Pichcic! Papers 
(1836) 

Jingo, a corruption of Jmnko, the 
Basque Supreme Being “By Jingo!” 
or “By the living Jingo 1 " js an appeal 
to deity Edward I had Basque moun- 
taineers conveyed to England to take 
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part m lus Welsh wars, and tlio Plan- 
tagcnets hold the Basque provinces in 
possession Tins Basque oath is a land- 
mark of these facts. 

Jingoes {The), the nnti-Russinns in 
the war between Russia nnd Turk in , 
hence the English wnt party The term 
arose (1878) from M’Demiott's War-song, 
beginning thus 

SFa don t wdflt to tight , bat bj Jingo it we do 
Wore got tho shlpj, were got the raen* were got the 
money too 

(This song has also furnished the 
words jingoism (bragging war spirit, 
Bobadilism) nnd the adjective jingo ) 

Jmiwm {Mrs ), a widow, the mother 
of Mrs Qrnlp. A shrewd, ill-tempered 
old woman, who lived -with her son-in- 
law m Tower Street, — C Dickens, The 
Old Curiosity Shop (1840) 

Jmker {Lieutenant Jamie), horse- 
dealer at Donne —Sir TV Scott, Waterloo 
(time, George II ) 

Jmnj plu of Jinnee, a sort of fairy 
m Arabian mythologi, the offspring of 
fire The jmn propagate their species like 
human beings, and arc governed by kings 
called sulevmans Their chief abode is 
the mountain Kaf, and thej appear to 
men under the forms of serpents, dogs 
cats, etc , which become invisible "at 
pleasure Evil jinn are lndcoush ugh 
but good jinn are exquisitely beautiful ' 

* Jmnistan means the countn of 
the jinn The connection of Solomon 
with the jinn is a mere blunder, arising 
from the similantv of sulcjman and 
Solomon 

J J , in Hogarth’s “Gm Line,” 
written on a gibbet, is sir Joseph Jeki 11, 
obnoxious for his bill for increasing "the 
duty on gm ° 

*** Jean Jacques [Rousseau] was 
often referred to by theso initials in the 
eighteenth century 

n rfy’ a V 00 ! Imng In one 

“Tom ]m\ 8 U ™. °L Lont3on > “Bed 
J ™ ^ httJ « human 

hrt l funded about from place to place, 

rJ°i^ Cromwell's wife was alwnas 
called Joan bj the cavahers, although 
her real name was Elizabeth ° 

Joan pnnccss of France, affianced to 
the duke of Orleans — Sir M ScotE 
Quenhn Dimmed (time, Edward IV ) ^ 


Joan of Are, sumamed La Pucelle, 
bom m a milage upon tho marches of 
Barrc, called Doinrcmj , near Vauconlenrs 
Her father was James of Arc, and her 
mother Isabel, poor country-folk, who 
bronght up their child to keep their 
cattle Joan professed to be inspired to - 
liberate France from tho English, and 
actually raised tho siege of Orleans, after 
which Charles II was crowned (1102- 
1431) 

A roan:: wench of «n rich Irene yean rM nf fnrnurwai 
i'iscoiinlefHike*ome of perron jlmn; lemale Anjmnnlie 
oi corner ml lnnlle mil tloul wiltall iho had 
f«! tembhnee nf chaititlo both of hair and b-hatlour 
— Hollnibol Chronlclei 60) fid - ) 

there wa, tin hloonr of ymilh 
upon her check yet had the lore'lsi hue. 

Of heallh with lessee rvclnntion rued 
The muer a e,o Tor w-rn tho mrldf n was 
or Mlntlr prleneie nnd there teemed In dwell 
In Uie itronz henuller of h r coiinlerunce. 

Somelhlnc thnt wru not earthly 

Southey, Joan of ire (Tf*) 

*** Schiller has a tragedj on the sub- 
let. Jungfrau r on Orleans (1801) , Soumet 
another, Jeanne JAra (1625) Besides 
Southey’s epic, wo have one by Emncais 
Cznncaur , another by Cbapelnm, called 
* Puccllc (1656), on whjch ho laboured 
for thirtj yenrq Cnsimir Dclayirnc ln< 
an admirable clcga on The Maid (1SJG), 
and Voltaire a burlesque ' 

Joanni, the "deserted daughter” of 
Mr Mordent Her father abandoned her 
m order to mam ladj Anne, nnd his 
moncj -broker jdared her under the 
charge of Mrs Enfitld, who kept a house " 
of intrigue Clievcn! fell m lose with 
Joanna, and described her ns linwng 

blue ejes, auburn hair, aquiline nose, 
ivorj teeth, carnation lips, a ravishing 
mouth, enchanting neck, a form dnine! 

7 ? ci.f 8 / C n° fn , n , mlKcl " — Wolcroft, The 
Steward) Dau y^ ter (oBcrcd into The 

Job and Elspat, father nnd mollier 
of sergeant Houghton —Sir W Scott, 
Water ley (time, George II ) * 

Job’s Wife Some call her Jinhmat 
daughter of Ephraim son of Joseph , ami 

nassM Cn qn7 ier ff- rflk - h,r ’ dau e hter of Ma- 
Hasses Sale, Koran ) xxi noto 

of^ b n llUe n {Thc) ’ tl,e sm ^ gentn 

S.jrnjS bc, "« 

riSSES? 

portentous and most carefully dressed 
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gentleman, fond of a good dinner, nnd 
Enid In nil to be "full of anecdote ” lie 
Mas far too shrewd to be concerned with 
the Anglo-Bengalce bubble compnnj, 
except ns a paid functional — 0 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlcicit (1811) 

Jobson {Joseph), clerk to sqmre 
Inglewood the magistrate — Sir IV 
Scott, Rob Hop (time, George I ) 

Jobson {Zclcl), a ven masterful cobbler, 
who ruled his wife with a rod of iron 

Nctl Jobson, wife of Zekcl, a patient, 
meek, sweet-tempered woman — C Coffey, 
The Demi to Tap (died 17 15) 

Jock o’ Dawston Clough, the 
quarrelsome neighbour of Dnndie Dm- 
mont, of Charlie's Hope 

Jock Jabos, postilion to Mrs M'Cnnd- 
lish the landlady of the Golden Arms 
inn, Kippletringnn 

Slounging Joe/, one of the men of 
M'Gulfog the ]ailcr — Sir TV Scott, Guy 
Manncrmg (time, George II ) 

Jock o’ Hazeldean, the young 
man bcloi edbj a“lnd)cfnir" Thcladj’s 
father wanted her to marry Frank, “ the 
chief of Emngton nnd laird of Lang- 
ley Dale,” rich, brave, nnd gallant, but 
"aye alio let tbo tears down fa’ for 
lock of Hnzeldcan.” At length the wed- 
ding morn armed, the kirk was gnil} 
decked, the priest nnd bridegroom, with 
damo nnd knight were duly assembled , 
but no bride could be seen she hnd crossed 
the border nnd given her hand to Jock of 
Hnzeldenn 

This ballad, by sir TV Scott, is a 
modernized a crsion of an ancient ballad 
entitled Jock o’ Hazelgrccn 

Jockey of Norfolk, sir John 
Howard, a firm adherent of Richard III 
On tbo night before the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, he found in his tent this 
warning couplet 

Jockey of Norfolk bo not too bold 

For Dickon thy mister Is bought nnd sold. 

Jodelet, valet of Du CroiS} In 
order to reform two sillv girls, whose 
nends havo been turned by novels, Du 
Croisy nnd Ins friend La Grange get their 
lackejs introduced to them, ns the “ns- 
count of Jodelet” and the " mnrqnis of 
Mnscnnlle ” The girls are delighted with 
their “aristocratic visitors,” but when 
the gnmo has gone far enough, the 
masters step in nnd unmask the trick 
The two girls are taught a most useful 
lesson, hut are saved from serious ill 


consequences — Molihre, Let Pr<fcieu*c a 
Ridicules (1G59) 

Joe, "the fnt ooy," page in tho 
famib of Mr Wardlc Ho lias nn un- 
limited cnpncity for eating nnd sleeping 
— C Dickens, The Tichmck Papers (183G) 

Joe Gargery, a smith He was a fair 
man, with curls of flaxen hair on each 
side of his smooth face, and with ejes of 
“such \orj undecided blue, that the} 
seemed to have got mixed with their own 
whites lie was a mild, good-natured, 
sweet-tempered, ensj -going, foolish, dear 
fellow A Ilercnlcs in strength, nnd in 
w cakncss also ” lie In cd in terror of his 
wife, but lo\ed Pip, whom lie brought 
up His great word was “ menntcrsnj ” 
Thus “ Wlint I menntcrsav, if } on come 
a-hadgenng me, come out Which I 
mcnntcrsny as sccli, if } ou’re a man, come 
on Which I menntcrsav that what I say 1 
menntcrsav and stand to it" (eh win ) 
IIis first wife was a shrew , hut soon 
after hor death he married Biddy, a young 
w oman whollv suited to him 

Mrs Joe Gargery, tho smith’s first wife , 
a “rampageous woman,” always “on 
the ram-page ” B} no means good-look- 
ing was Mts Toe, with her black hair, 
nnd flcrco eyes, nnd prevailing redness of 
skin, looking ns if “ she scrubbed herself 
with n nntmeg-gmtcr instead of soap nnd 
flannel ” She ‘‘was tall and bon}, nnd 
woro a coarse apron fastened over her 
figure behind with two loops, nnd having 
n sqnnro bib in front, stuck full of 
needles nnd pins " She brought up Pip, 
hut made his home ns wretched ns she 
could, nlwn} s keeping n rod called “Tick- 
ler ” ready for immediate use Mrs 
Joe was a very clean woman, nnd cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness , hut Mrs Joe 
hnd tho art of making her clcanbness ns 
disagreeable to every one ns many people 
do their godliness She died aftor a long 
illness — C Dickens, Great Expectations 
(18G0) 

John, a proverbially unhappy name 
for royalty — See Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, 4G1 

^ e shall see however that this poor Unff (7’oJcrt // ] 
remained as nnrortnnato to ir his name liad still been 
John [He changed it front John to hobert]. — Sir AV 
Scott Talcs of a Grandfather 1 17 

John, a Franciscan friar — Shakespeare, 
Romeo and Jutxct (1598) ' 

John, the bastard brother of don Pedro 
— Shakespeare Much Ado about Eothinq 
(1G00) 
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John, the driver of the Queen’s Fern 
diligonce — Sir W Scottj ThcAntiqmiy 
(time, George III ) s 

John (Don), brother of Leonato governor 
of Messina, whom he hates In order 
to torment the governor, don John tries 
to mar the happiness of his daughter 
Hero, who is about to be married to 
lord Claudio Don John tells Claudio 
that his finncdc has promised him a ren- 
dezvous by moonlight, and if Claudio 
will hide in the garden he ma\ \\ ltness it 
The villain had bribed the waiting-woman 
of Hero to dress up m her mistress’s 
clothes and to give him this interview 
Claudio bebeves the w Oman to be Hero, 
and when the bride appears at the altar 
next morning he rejects her with scom 
The truth, however, comes to light , don 
John takes himself to flight , and Hero 
is married to lord Claudio, the man of her 
choice — Shakespeare, Much Ado about 
Nothing (1G00) 

I hare een thegirat Hendcrsot fl747-l"S5J Hli 
don John' is n comic Cato" and hb Hamlet" 
a mlitum or tragedr comrdj partoral fame and non 
Ktue.— Oarld Garrick (11751 

John (Friar), a tall, lean, wide-mouthed, 
long-nosed fnarof Senile, who despatched 
his matins and vigils quicker than onv of 
lus fraternity He swore like a trooper, 
and fought like a Trojan When the 
armj" from Leme pillaged the convent 
vineyard, fnar John seized the staff of a 
cross and pummelled the rogues without 
mercy, heating out brains, smashing 
limbs, cracking ribs, gashing faces, 
breaking jaws, dislocating joints, in the 
'most approved Christian fashion, and 
never was com so mauled bv the flail as 
were these pillagers by “ the baton of the 
Cf * S * ~/ (abe,als i Garaantua, i 27(1333) 

* ,, f 9? lirse i this is a satire of what 
^ are called Christian or religious wars 

( ^K a tn S ed >' b ~ v Shakespeare 
hr?# J h c. s dr ? ma 1S founded on The 
1 rrst and Second Farts of the Troublc- 

S r e fdy nC ° f Jo l‘ n *"9 of England, etc 
ill V fZ J n CrC sund J''J times publicity acted 
OF the Quecncs Majesties players tn the 
Honourable Cttie of London ( 1331 ) 

J" Hnf Y oUr ’Grtohna, ~ 

Sgsasssso S&S5 

rut, forcible nad InSS^KIi ^ ^ WL ' oa 


tragedy Of the histoncal persons intro- 
duced we hnv e king John, pope Innocent, 
cardinal Pandnlphus, Stephen Langton, 
etc , and of allegorical personngeswe have 
Widowed Britannia, Imperial Majesty 
Nobility, Clergy, Civil Order, Treason, 
Verity, 'and Sedition This play was 
published in 1838 by the Camden Society, 
under the care of Mr Collier (asout 
1550) 


* Johan , a drama of the 

transition state between the morahties and 


John (Little), one of the companions of 
Robin Hood -—Sir W Scott, The Talis- 
man (time, Richard I ) 

John (Prcster) According to Mande- 
ville, Prcster John was a lineal descendant 
of Ogier the Dane This Ogier penetrated 
into thenorth of India with .fifteen barons of 
his own country, among whom he divided 
the land John was made sovereign of 
Teneduc, and was called Prcster because 
he converted the natives 
Another tradition says he had seventv 
kings for his vassals, and was seen by hfs 
subjects only three times a year 
Marco Polo say s that Prcster John was 
the khan Ung, who was shin m battle bv 
Jcnghiz Khan, m 1202 He "was com erted 
b> the Nestonans, and bis baptismal name 
was John Gregory Bar-IIebneus, savs 
that bod forsook him because he lnd 
taken to himself a wife of tho Zmish 
nation, called Quarakhata 
Otto of Freisingen is the first author 
who makes mention of Prcster John 
His chronicle is brought down to the 
vear 1156, and m it we are assured that 
ttns most mystenous personage was of 
the family of the Magi, and ruled over the 
country of these Wise Men “He uc c d” 

emeralds^ * ^ “* RCCptrC mnde 

fi 1 ? ,Sh °L J ° r . dan J ns ’ m bls description of 
the world, sets down Abyssinia as the 
kingdom of Prester John At one time 

India Slma "' VCat by thc Dnmc °f Middle 

Maimonides mentions Prester John 
and calls hun Preste-Cmn The date of 
Maimonides is 1135-1204 1 

, * r,* ^ e f° re 1241 a letter was addressed 
by Prcster John to Manuel Comne'nus 
emperor of Constantinople It Ja to be 
found m the Chronicle of Albencus T urn 

in ‘be date as 1105 , 

^nosto 5 Orlando Furioso, xvn 

Ffhmtf J ° h vr !S caUcd Sena'pns king of 
?X°P la Me was blind Though g fhc 
nchest monarch of the world, he nmed 
m plenty with endless famine,” because 
harp.es earned off his food whenev er X 

2 K 
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table wa 1 - spread , but tins plague was to 
cease “ulien a stranger came to his 
kingdom on a flying horse ” Astolplio 
came on a flying griffin, and with lus 
magic horn chased the harpies into 
Cocy 'tus 

John (Prince), son of Hcnrv II , intro- 
duced by sir W Scott in The Betrothed 
(1825) 

John (Prince), brother of Richard I , 
Introduced by sir TV Scott in The 
Talisman (1825) 

John and the abbot of Canter- 
bury King John, being jealous of the 
state kept by the abbot of Canterbury, 
declared he should be put to death unless 
he answered these three questions (1) 
“lion much am I worth? (2) how Ion" 
n ould it take me to nde round the u orld ? 
nud (3) what arc my thoughts?” The 
king gaie the abbot three uceks for his 
answers A shepherd undertook to dis- 
guise himself as the abbot, and to ansuer 
the questions To the first ho said, “The 
tingB worth is twentn-nme pence, for 
the bavjour Himself was sold for thirty 
pence, and his majesty is mar hap a 
penny worse than He ” To the second 
question he answered, “If you rise with 
the sun and nde u ith the sun, y ou will 
get round the world in tv. enty -four 
hours” 1 o the third question lie re- 
plied, “lour majesty thinks me to be 
the abbot, but 1 am only lus servant” 
— Percy, Pchques, II in G 

John Blunt, a person who prides 
himself on his brusqueness, and in speak- 
ing unpleasant troths in the rudest manner 
possible He not only calls a spade a 
spade, but he does it m an offensn e tone 
and manner 

Joint Bull, the national name for 
an Englishman (See Beni. ) 

John Ctunaman, a Chinese 

J ohn Company, the old East India 
Company 

Iii old times, John Company employed nearly 4000 men 
In mireiiouaes . — Old and Acio London U. 

John G-rueby, the honest, faithful 
servant of lord George Gordon, uho 
wished “ the blessed old creetur, named 
Bloody Maty , had ne\ cr been born ” He 
nad the habit of looking “n long way 
off ” John loved his master, hut hated 
ms religious craze 

Iktrccn Bloody Marys and blue cockades, and glo 
n/Ha ijtiftcn Besses, and no popery? and pro tesla lit ayro- 
•nCiallons," rtld Grueby to himself I believe my lords 
* off bis bend.*’— Mlckens, Hamah j Rads** miyL 


John of Bruges (1 si/l ), John ran 
Eyck, the Flemish painter (1370 1441) 

John o’ Groat, a Dutchman, who 
settled m the most northerly part of 
Scotland m the reign of Janies IV He 
is immortalized by the w ay he settled an 
open dispute among his nine sons re- 
specting precedency He had nine doors 
made to his cottage, one for each son, 
and they sat at a round table 

From John o' Groat's house to the Land's 
Lnd , from furthest north to furthest south 
of the island, t c through its CDtire 
length 

J ohn of Hexharu, Johannes Hngus 
taldensis, a chronicler (twelfth century ) 

John of Leyden, John Bockhold o> 
Boccold, a fanatic (1510-1536) 

In the opera, he is called “ the prophet 1 
Being about to marry Bertha, three 
anabaptists meet him, and observe in 
him a Btrong likeness to a picture of 
David in Munster Cathedral Ilnung 
induced him to join the rebels, they take 
Munster, nnd crown him “Ruler of 
Westphalia ” His mother meets him 
ulule he is going m procession, hut lie 
disowns her, subsequently, hover cr, lie 
visits her m prison, and is forgnen 
When the emperor arrives, the ana- 
baptists fall off, and Jolin, setting fire to 
the banquet-room of the palace, perishes 
v ith his mother in the flames — Mcy cr- 
beer, Le Prophcle (1849) 

John with the Leaden Sword 
The duke of Bedford, who acted ns regent 
for Henn VI m France, was so called 
by earl Dougins (surnnmed Tmc-man) 

Johnny, the infant son of Mrs Betty 
Iligden’s “daughter’s daughter” Mrs 
Boffin rushed to adopt the child, and to 
call him John Harmon, hut it died 
During its illness, Bella Wilfcr went to 
see it, nnd the child murmured, “ 11 ho is 
the hoofer lnd\ ? " The sick child was 
placed in the Children’s Hospital, and, 
just at the moment of death, gave his 
toy s to a little boy with a broken leg in 
an adjoinmg bed, and sent “a kiss to the 
boofer ladv ” — C Dickens, Our Mutual 
Fncnd (1864) 

Johnny Crapaud. A Frenchman 
uns so called by English sailors m the 
time of Napoleon I The Flemings 
called the Trench “ Crapaud Franchos " 
The allusion is to the toads borne m the 
ancient arms of France 
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Johnson (Dr Samuel), Ilmco- 
grapher, essayist, and poet (170 9-l<84) 

1 cm I liie not Jotmsm t tmgtt I'.jJ". 

That pires an Inch th Importance o' a inile 
Costs of ms.nnrr a tracsoa-laitl zrrrtrd. 

To nvke a simple dai. j from the crowd 
TJpUfLs the dub of Hercu «— whst } 

To crush a ImUerCy nr train a gnat 
Creates m whirlwind from the earth to draff 
A goose * feather or emit a 
Kids ocean labour with treaiendons mar 
To heire a cocfcb-shf li upon the sbpre 
Alike In rrrr theme hL pompoor art 
UcaTrn s awful than ler or a runiMJif cart. 

Pc cr PmdariDr John oleotj {lSIC) 

Johnstone ( 4i 'Id Wllhc), an old 
fishcmian, father to Pcggv the laundry - 
maid at W oodbumc 

Young Johnstone, bis son — Sir W 
Scott, Guy i!ann>'nng (tune, George II ) 
Jolinstono’s Tippet {St ), a halter 
Johffe (2 sift ), footman to lady Pen- 
feather — Sir \V Scott, St Honan's II til 
(time, George III ) 

Johffe ( Jocchne ), under-keeper of 
W oodstock Porcst —Sir IV Scott, Wood- 
stocJ (time, Commons caltb) 

Johquet (Bibo), the jmryon of the 
White Lion inn, held In Jerome Lo- 
surques (2 si/l ) — Id ward Stirling, The 
Courier of Lyons (1852) 

Jollup (Sir Jacob), father of Mrs 
Terry Sneak and Mrs Brum Jollup 
is the vulgar poraposo landlord of Gnr- 
ratt, who insists on bemg nlway a ad- 
dressed as “ sir Jacob ” 

Kfj Anon tlr 

hir J Sir I ** flrrah 1 and whp not 'ilr Jacob * 70 a , 
rued? Jj that all pojr manner*? Has hLj tnaiert* 
dabbed me ktjigbt, for joa to make me a mister?— S 
roote, The Jfajrgr 0 / GarratL, L 1 fl7C3) 

Jolter In the agony of terror, on 
hearing the direction given to put on the 
dead-lights in a storm oft Calais, Smol- 
lett tells us that Jolter went through the 
steps of a mathematical proposition iwth 
great fervour instead of a prayer 
Jonas, the name given, in Absalom and 
AchitopM , to sir William Jones, attor- 
ney -general, who conducted the prose- 
cution of the popish plot — Dryden, 
Absalom and Ackitophcl, i (1681) 

Jonathan, a sleek old widower He 
nas a parish orphnn, whom sir Benjamin 
Dov e apprenticed, and then took into his 
family When Jonathan married, the 
knight gave him a farm rent free and 
well stocked. On the death of lufi wife, 
he gaie up the farm, nnd entered the 
knight's service as butler Under the 
evil influence of lady Dove, this old 
servant was inclined to neglect bis kind'* 
master, but sir Benjamin soon showed 
him that, although the lady was allowed 


to peck him, the servants were not. — Hi 
Cumberland, The Brothers (1760) 
Jon’athan, one of the servants of 
general JInmson — Sir W Scott, 7! ocJ- 
stocf (tunc, Commonwealth) 

Jon’athan , an attendant on lord Saville 
—Sir IV Scott, I'cteril of the Tea! (tune, 
Charles IJ ) 

Jonathan (Brother), a national nick- 
name for nn American of the United 
States In the Revolutionary war, 
Washington used to consult lus friend 
Jonathan Trumbull, governor of Con- 
necticut, in nil his diflienltics “ IVc 
must ask brother Jonathan,” was so often 
on his lips, that the phrase became sy- 
nonvmous with the good genius of llic 
States, and was subsequently applied to 
the North Americans generally 
Jonathan’s, n noted coUee-honsc in 
’Change Aliev , described in The latter 
n= the “general mart for stock. -jobbers ” 
What is now termed “The Koval Stock 
I.vxlinnge ” was at one time called 
“ Jonathan’s ” 

\ e ftcnlar ibe brat era and nlhcnr cam* to n rvro- 

Utbi that (/V fiftr fcuiJJfrtfl taftid of brine ca-M 
New JoiLAtfur a* fboti’d nOM "The F otic Lr 
chance* Ti e broker* tl n cnDcc rd ilrj’enM each Ami 
r}irwefl"4 th A house,— \<xjpaj*r p*ra (JlJ/ 

1~3) * 

Jones (Toni), the hero of a novel by 
ridding, called Tne lit tonj of To nJem''s, 
a Jounihng (1749) Tom Jones is n 
model of generosity, openness, nnd Tnnnly 
spirit, mingled with thougbtle'S dissipa- 
tion W ith all this, ho is not to he 
admired , his reputation is flawed, he 
sponges for a guinea, he cannot y>.a\ lug 
hndladv, nnd lie lets out his honour to 
hire 

The rorram: of Ton. i that cxqtibUe I '.c'lire cl 
Iciran manners *Ii! o-jtlhe vlio i-.U-r of U.d Kr-itjl 
«■ S Uie Imperial Msfe ot ALjtrtv.— otbOsi. 

To Ton Jonn ii vfM Ihe charm of n plot of un 
ilrulcJ still In which th" complei Uire-iis of Inlerr^ 
vt nil hroosht v> I>e-.r upon the cneutrophe In a nuuiner 
t-emll) cncipoctcd and ttal le -fnc-Js ISrl! An. 
l^moure.** 

Jones (Mrs ), the waiting-woman of 
Indy Tenfcather — Sir W Scott, Si 
Honan's Well (time, George 111 ) 
Jonson (Bin), the poet, introduced 
bv sir Walter Scott in lus Woodstock 
Shakespeare is introduced m the same 
novel 

Jopsoa (Jacob), farmer nt the villn"e 
near Clifton 

Cicely Jopson, Tncob’s daughter She 
marries Ned W illiams —Sir W Scott, 
Wacerlcy (time, George II ) 

Jordan ( Mrs ), the actress, who lived 
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with tlie duke of Clarenco, i\as Miss 
Dorothea Bland She called herself 
Dora, first appeared in lorh ns Miss 
Francis, and changed her name at the 
request of an nunt vrho left her a little 
property. When the change of name 
was debated between her and the man- 
ager, Tate suggested “Mrs Jordan,” 
and gai e this very pertinent reason 

You hare crossed the water " said Tate „o 111 call 
rou Jordan " 

J orlnns, the partner of Mr Spenlow, 
m Doctors’ Commons Mr Jorkins is 
really a retiring, 6 oft-hearted man, but 
to clients he is referred to by Spenlow 
as the stem martinet, whose consent 
a\ ill be most difficult to obtain — C 
Dickens, Baud Coppcrficld (1819) 

Jorworth. - ap - Javan, envoy of 
G wcmi 3 n prince of Powy s-land — Sir IV 
Scott, The Betrothed (time, Henn II ) 

J’osapliat, a young Indian prince, of 
whom it had been predicted that he 
would embrace Clinstiamtv and become 
a deiotee His father tried to seclude 
him from all knowledge of misen and 
evil, and to attach lum only to pleasur- 
able pursuits At length the young 

nnce took three dm es, m one of n Inch 

e saw Old Age, in another Sickness, 
and in the third Death This had such 
an effect upon him that he became a 
hermit, nnd at death was canonized both 
by the Eastern and Western Churches — 
Johannes Damascenus, Bat laham mid 
Josaphat (eighth century ) 

Joscelme (Sir), an English knight 
and crusader in the army of Richard I 
— Sir W Scott, The Talisman (time, 
Richard 1 ) 

Jos6 (Bon), father of don Juan, 
nnd husband of donnn Inez lie was 
hen-pecked nnd worried to death bv 
his lufe’s “proprieties” To the world 
thei were “models of respectability 
but at home they were “cat nnd dog” 
Donna Inez tned to prove him mad, in 
order to obtain a divorce, nnd “ kept a 
yoirml where all his faults were noted ” 
“She witnessed his agonies with great 
magnanimity,” but, while seeking a 
div orce, don Jose died — Byron, Bon 
Juan, i 2G, 83 (1819) 

Joseph, the old gardener at Shaw’s 
Castle — Sir W Scott, St Honan's Well 
(time, George III ) 

Joseph, a Jew of the noblest tipe, 
With unbounded benei olence 'and most 
-llcnt chanty He pets a splendid 


example of “Christian ethtcs”to those 
who despised him for not bebenng the 
“ Christian creed ” Joseph the Jew was 
the good friend of the Christian minister 
of Manendorpt — S Knowles, The Maid 
of Mariendorpf (1838) 

Joseph (A), a young man not to be 
seduced from his contmency by any 
temptation The reference is to Joseph 
m Potiphnr’s house ( Gen xxxix ) 

Joseph (St ) of Anmathe'a) said to 
have brought to Glastonbury m a mv stic 
vessel some of the blood lvhich tncklcd 
from the wounds of Christ at the Cruci- 
fixion, and some of the wine left at the 
Last Supper This vessel plais a icry 
prominent part m the Arthurian legends 

b ext boly Joseph came 

The Snriour of mankind In sepulchre that bid 

Tliat to the Britons was th apostle In his aid 

St. Duvian and with him St. Fagan both which were 

His scholars 

Drajion Polyolllon joclr (IG"' 1 ) 

*** He also brought with him the 
spear of Longinus, the Roman soldier 
ii ho pierced the side of Jesus — Sir ’I 
Malory, History of JPrince Arthur, 1 10 
(14/0) 

*»* The “ mystic vessel ” bronght by 
Joseph is sometimes called theSanGml , 
but by referring to the word Gmu, it 
n ill be seen that the usual meaning of 
the term in Artliumn romance is verv 
different 

Jos'eplune (3 syl ), wife of Werner, 
and mother of Line Josephine nas the 
daughter of a decayed Itaban exile of 
noble blood — Byron, Werner (1822) 

Jos'ian, daughter of tlicAing of Ar- 
menia, and wife of sir Bens of South- 
ampton It was Josian who gave the 
hero his sword “Morglay" nnd his steed 
“Arundel” — Drayton, Polyolbion, n 
( 1012 ) 

Josse (1 syt ), a yewcllcr Lucinde 
(2 syl ), the daughter of Sganarelle, pined" 
and fell anai r and the anxious father 
asked his neighbours what they would 
ndnse him to do Mon Josse replied 

Four mot Jo tlens que la braverlc que lojti temeut 
est h chcra qui r^joult le plus Ics fillcs et si j 6tols quo* 
de rouj, je I»il acWleroia dis mijourdTiuI uae belie gar 
niture do dia man te ou de rnbls. ou d dmemudes 

Sganarelle made answer 

\ ous ties orltrre Monsieur Josse ct rotre Cornell 
wilt son borame qul a enrie do to dtffairc do ra martian 
dLc." — Moll to, L Amour Jf6dcdn L 1 (1C65) 

Tbits etes orfccre , Mon Josse (“Ton 
arc a jeweller, Mon Josse, nnd arc not 
disinterested in your advice’) (See 
aboi c ) 
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Jo’fbam, the person who uttered the 
parable of “ Thelrees choosing a King, 
when the men of Shcchem mode Abime- 
lech king In Dr} den’s Absalom ana 
Achitophel, it stands for George Seville, 
marquis of Halifax 

Jothim or piercing wit and pregnnnt thought, 

Endued hr nature, and by learning taught 
To move assemblies turned the balance too , 

Bo much the weight of one brave man can do 

bryUen Abtalom and Achitophel* L {16S1J 

Jourdes Morts {All Souls' Bay) A 
Dieppoise legend explains the phrase thus 

Le grvetteur de la Jet£o volt au mlVeu de b nult arriver 
nn bateau & le hfcle U sempre^sede Ini jetcr Ic greltn 
mals & ce moment mCmele bateau dlspamit on entend 
de 3 eris plalntiisqol font frisson ner car on les reconnalt 
c est la toIx dcs marina qul ont nnufmgS dans 1 annde.— 
CUapus, Dieppe ft ses Environs (lSu3) 

Jour long of Mambrant, the 
person who earned off Jos'ian the wife of 
sir Bcvis of Southampton, his sword 
“Morglay,’’ and his steed “Arhindel ” 
Sir BeVis, disguised as a pilgnm, re- 
covered all three —Drayton, JPohjolbion, 
11 (1612) 

Jourdain (Mans ), an olderlv trades- 
man, who has suddenly fallen into a large 
fortune, and wishes to educate himself up 
to his new position m societv He em- 
ploj s masters of dancing, fencing, philo- 
logy, and so on , and the fun of the 
drnmn turns on the ridiculous remarks 
that he makes, and the awkward figure 
he cuts as the pupil of these professors 
One remark is especial!} noted he sa\ s 
he had been talking prose all his life, and 
ne\ er knew it till his professor told him 
— Mohfcrc, Le Bow gems Gcntxlhommc 
(1670) 

Journalists Napoleon I said 

A Journalist is a grumbler acensurer a giver of advice 
a regent of sovereigns a tutor of nations. Four hostile 
newspapers are more formidable than a thousand 
bayonets. 

Jovian, emperor of Rome, was bath- 
ing one daj } when a person stole his 
clothes and passed himself off as the 
emperor Jo\mn, naked and ashamed, 
went to n knight, said he was emperor, 
and begged the loan of a few garments 
for the nonce , hut the kmght called him 
an impostor, and had him scoHrged from 
the gate He next went to a duke, who 
uas his chief minister , but the duke had 
him confined, and fed on bread and water 
as a vagrant and a madman He then 
applied at the palace, but no one recog- 
nized him there Lastly, he w ent to Ins 
confessor, and humbled himself, confess- 
ing his sms The priest took him to the 

E nlace, and the sham emperor proied to 
e an angel sent to reform the proud 
monarch The story sa}s that Jovian 


thenceforth reigned with mercy and jus- 
tice, till ho died , — Evenings with the Old 
Story-tellers 

Joyeuse (2 syl ) , Charlemagne’s 
sword, which bore the inscription Dcccm 
praccptm um custos Cat dins It wa3 
buried with the king, as Tizo'na (the 
Cid’s sword) was brined with the Cid 

Joyeuse-Garde or Garde- J o- 
yeuse, the estate given by king Arthur 
to sir Launcelot du Lac for defending 
the queen’B honour against sir Mador 
Here sir Launcelot was bnned 

Joyous Isle, the place to which sir 
Launcelot retired dunng lus fit of mad- 
ness, uhich lasted two years 

Juan (Don), a hero of the sixteenth 
ccntur} , a natural son of Charlcs-qmnt, 
bom at Ratisbonne, in 1645 He con- 
quered the Moors of Grana'dn, won a 
great naial victory over the Turks at 
Lepanto, mado himself master of Tunis, 
and put down the insurgents of thj 
Netherlands (1545-1578) 

This is tho don Jinn of C Dclnugne 1 
drama entitled Don Juan cTAutrich 
(1835) 

Juan (Bon), son of don Louis Tcnonc , 
of Sicily, a heartless rou? His valet 
says of him 

Tu vols cn don Juan le jta grand Kdlirat tjuela terra 
alt Jamals portd un enragS un chlen jh ddraon* nn 
Turc, un bmlique qul lie crolt nl ciel nl enter ni ohbb 
qrn passo cette ^ io en vCrilnble bile bruto un pourceau 
d Epicure un vrai Sardanapile qul ferine l orclltb t toutu 
les remontrances qu on lul peut falre et tralto Ue bUIo 
vesdes tout co qua nous croronx — Moliire Don Juaiu 
L 1 (1GM * 

Juan (Bon), a native of Seville, son of 
don JosS and donna Inez (a blue-stock- 
ing) When Juan was 16 }ears old, he 
got into trouble with donna Julia, and 
was sent by hi3 mother (then a widow) 
on his travels His ad\ entnres form the 
story of a poem so called , bnt tho tale is 
left incomplete — Lord Byron, Bon Juan 
(1819-21) 

Juan (Bon), or don Giovanni, Uie pnnee 
of libertines The original of tins cha- 
racter was don Juan Tcnono, Of Se\ file, 
who attempted the seduction of tie 
governor’s daughter, and the father, 
forcing tho libertine to a duel, fell A 
statue of the murdered father was erected 
in the family vault , and one da} , when 
don Juan forced his wa} into the vault, 
he invited tho statue to a banquet The 
statue accordingly placed itself at tht 
board, to the amazement of tbc host, and, 
compelling the libertine to follow, de- 
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In ered him over to devils, who corned 
hnn off triumphant 

Dramatized first by Gabriel Tellez 

K Molibre (1GG5) and Thomas 
die, in lo Festin de Pictre , both 
imitated from the Spanish (1673), have 
made it the subject of French comedies , 
Goldoni (17G5), of an Italian corned) , 
Glllck, of a musical ballet (17G5) , Mozart, 
of an opera called Don Gioianm (1787), a 
princely work 

Juan Pernandez, a Tocky island in 
the Pacific Ocean, near the coast of 
Chili Ilero Alexander Selkirk, a buc- 
caneer, resided in solitude for four } ears 
Defoe is supposed to have based his tale 
of Pobmson Crusoe on the histor) of 
Alexander Selkirk 

*+* Defoe places the island of his hero 
“ on the cast coast of South America,” 
somewhere near Dutch Guiana 

Juba, prince of Numidia, warmly 
attached to Cato while he In cel at Utica 
(in Africa), and passionatel) in lore with 
Marcia, Cato's daughter Sempro'nms, 
having disguised himself ns Juba, was 
mistaken for tho Numidian pnnee by 
Marcia , and being slam, she gave free 
vent to her grief, thus betraying the state 
of her affection Juba overheard her, and 
ns it would have been mere pnider) to 
deny her love after this display, she 
freel) confessed it, and Juba took her ns 
his betrothed and future wife — J Addi- 
son, Cato (1713) 

Jubal, son of Lamech and Adah 
Tho un entor of the lyre and flute — 
Gen iv 19-21 

Then when he [./awn] heard the voice of JabiFs lyre 
Instinctive genius caught the ethereal fire 
J Montgomery Tho World before the Flood L (1813) 

Judas, m pt n of Absalom and 
Achitophel, by 'late, is meant for Mr 
Fergueson, a nonconformist, who joined 
the duke of Monmouth, and afterwards 
betrayed him 

Shill that false ITebronlte escape our curse— 

Judas that keeps the rebels pension purse 
Judas, that pijs the treason writers fee 
Judos, that well dcserres his munesakes tree? 

Absalom and Achitophel U (1683). 

Judas Colour In the old mys- 
tcry-plavs, Judas had hair and beard of n 
fiery red colour 

Let their beards be Judas’s own colour 

Thomas Kyd, The Spanish Tragedy (1597). 

Judas Iscariot Klopstock ears 
t Judas Iscariot had a heart formed 
x *-v erj virtue, and was in youth un- 
jted by crime, insomuch that the 


Messiah thought him worthy of being 
one of the twelve Ho, however, was 
jealous of John, because Jesus loved him 
: more than He loved the rest of the 

apostles, and this hatred towards tho 
i beloved disciple made him hate the lover 
, of “tho beloved” Judas also feared 
, (says Klopstock) that John would have 
, a higher post than himself in the king- 
i dom, and perhaps be made treasurer 
Tho poet tells us that Judas betraved 
Jesus under the expectation that it would 
' drive Him to establish His kingdom at 
‘ once, and rouso Him into action — Klop- 
stock, The Messiah , in (1748) 

; J udas Ti ee, a gallows 

E %* Tlie garden shrub called the Judas 
tree is a mere blunder for huamos tree, 
) i c the bean tree , hut the corrupt namo 
’ has given rise to the legend that Judas 
hanged himself on one of these trees 

r Judi ( A1 ), the monntnin on which 
i the ark rested The w ord is a corruption 
i of Al Kurdu, so called because it was 
t inhabited by the Kurds 'I ho Greeks 

3 corrupted the name into Gordyaci, and 

the mountain was often called the Gor- 

> dviean 

3 Tlio ark rested on the monntnin AI Judl— .lUfordn, 
1 11 

> J udith, a beautiful Jewess of Bethu'- 

0 lia, who assassinated HolofornCs, the 
s general of Nebuchadnezzar, to save her 

native town IVhcn Judith showed the 
head of the general to her countrymen, 
they rushed on the invading nrmv, and 
put it to a complete rout —Judith vii , 
s -xv 

Judith ( Aunt ), sister to Master George 
Henot the king’s goldsmith — Sir Iv 
Scott, Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I ) 

7 

Judy, the wife of Punch Master 
.j Punch, annoved by the cries of the baby, 
gives it a knock, which kills it, and, to 
conceal his crane from his wife, throws 
the dead body out of the window Judy 
comes to in pure about the child, and, 
hearing of its death, upbraids her lord 
stoutly, and tries on him the “reproof of 
blows ” This leads to a quarrel, in which 
Jndy is killed The officers of justice, 
Q coming to arrest the domestic tyrant, 
meet the same fate os bis child and wife , 
but at last the devil outwits him, he is 
hanged, and earned off to the place of all 
s evil-doers 

1 

Juel (Nils), a celebrated Danish 
e admiral, who received his training under 
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Tromp and De Ruyter He defeated the 
Swedes in 1677 in several engagements 

S Dj Joel gave heed to the tempest s roar 
Or Denmark s Jud who can defy 

Hie poirer Longfellow, King Chrittl&n [T3- 

Julet'ta, the witty, sprightly attend- 
ant of Alinda —Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Pilgrim (1621) 

Julia, a lady beloved by Prothens 
Her waiting-woman is Lucetta — Shake- 
speare, Tico Gentlemen of Verona (1591) 
Julia, the “ward" of Master 'Walter 
« the hunchback ” She was brought up 
by him most carefully m the country , 
and at a mamageable age was betrothed 
to sir Thomas Clifford Being brought to 
London, she was earned awav in the 
vortex of fashion, and became the votary 
of pleasure and dissipation, abandoned 
Clifford, and promised to marry the earl 
of .Rochdale As the wedding dnv drew 
nigh, her love for Clifford returned, and 
she implored her guardian to break off 
her promise of marnage to the earl 
Walter now showed himself to be the 
real earl of Rochdale, and father of Julia 
ncr nuptials nith the supposed earl fell 
to the ground, and she became the u ife of 
sir Thomas Clifford — S Knowles, The 
HunctMck (1831) 

Ju'ha (Donna), a ladv of Scy'illc, 
of Mopnsh origin, a mamed woman, 
“ charming, chaste, and twenty-three ” 
Ilcr eae v.as large and dark, her hair 
glossy, her brow smooth, her cheek “all 
purple vith the beam of youth,” her 
husband 50, and his name Alfonso Donna 
Tulia loved a lad of 16, named don Juan, 
“ not wisely but too well,” for which she 
was confined in a convent — Bvron, Don 
Juan, i 59-188 (1819) 

Tender and impailoncd but poescnlng neither inf >r 
notion to occupy ber mind nor good principle, to 
regulate her conduct, donna Julia la an Illustration of the 
tromen of Seville trbo=e minds have but one idea ami 
whore life business Is intrigue" The Lave of every 
impel e she now prostrates berselr before ,lie altar of 
the \ir„tn r,ukln„ the noblest efTirt, for honour 
rride religion virtues sahe ' and then in the full 
recurltr of innocence" she reeks temptation and finds 
retreat Impossible — Flnden tlyron Beruha. 

J ub a, Melville, award of sir Anthon \ 
Absolute, in lore with FaulkLind, r\bo 
sat ed her life when she was throw n into 
the water bv the upsetting of a boat — 
Sheridan, The Rivals (177i) 

Julian (Count), t powerful lord of 
the Spanish Goths \\ lien his daughter 
i lonnda was violated by king Roderick, 
the count was so indignant that be 
invited over the Moore to come and push 
Roderick from the throne, and even 


turned renegade the better to effect bis 
purpose Tho Moors succeeded, but 
condemned count Julian to death, “ to 
punish treachery, and prevent worse ill 
Julian, before he died, sent for “ father 
Maccabee," and said 

I would fain 

Die In the faith wherein my father* died 
I feel that I hnre rinned« and from my soul 
lien ounce the Impoitoi'a faith which In my soul 
Noplace obtain «L 

Southey rodcriek de,, rxlr (1814) 

Julian (St ), patron saint of hospit 
ality An epicure, a man of hospitality 

An boti3chaMcr and that & gret was he , 

Selnt Julian he was in bis countr6 
Chancer Introduction to Canterbury Tala (1SSS) 


Julian St Pierre, the brother el 
Manana (q v ) — S Knowles, The Wife 
(1833) 

Juliana, eldest daughter of Bal- 
thaza A proud, arrogant, overboanng 
“ Kathanne,” who marncs the duke of 
Aranza, and intends to be lady para- 
mount Tho duke takes her to a poor 
hut, which ho calls his home, giyc3 her 
tho household duties to perform, and 
pretends to be a day labourer She 
chafes for a time , but his manliness, 
affection, and firmness get the mastery 
and when he sees that she lo\es him for 
himself, he announces the fact that after 
all he is the duke and she the duchess of 
Aranza — J Tobin, The Honeymoon (180 1) 


Ju'liance, a giant— Sir T Malory, 
History of Prince Arthur , 1 98 (1470) 

Julie (2 syl ), theheroine of Mohbrc’s 
comedy entitled Mons de Pourccawnac 
(1669) 

Ju'hc (2 syl ), the heroine of J J 
Rousseaus not el entitlod Julie ou la 
hour die Hdlolse (1760) The prototype 
uns the comtcsse d’Houdctot Julie find 
a pale complexion, a graceful figure, n 
profusion of light brown hnir, and her 
near-sightedness gave her “a charming 
mixture of qauchcrie and grace ’’ Ros- 
scau y\cnt even morning to meet her, 
that he might reccn e from her that single 
kiss with ubich Frenchwomen salute a 
friend One dav, when Rousseau told her 
that she might innocently loco others 
besides lier husband, she naiyely replied, 
“Je pourrus done aimer mon pnu\re 
St Lambert ” Lord Byron has made lief 
familiar to English readers 


ms io*e was pa^.xjon j ejscncc 
Tills brnUicd Itself to life ii Julie tills 
Invo ted her with fill that* ivlld and sweet 
Tld i hallo rre- 1 1 - 
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Julio do Mortemar, nn orphan, 
wnrrlof Itichclnu,nnd loved In kirifjl onis 
Mil , count Bnradns, nnd Adrien do 
Mnuprat, the Inst of whom she married 
After mam hair-breadth escapes nnd 
manr a heart-ache, the 1 mg allowed the 
union nnd blessed the happy pair — Lord 
I j tton, Jtichehni (18J9) 

Juliet, daughter of lady Cnp'ulet of 
Verona, m loie with Jlo’mco son of 
Mon'taguc (3 S’tl ), a mal house As 
the parents could not be brought to 
sanction thcnllionco, thewholo intercourse 
was clandestine In order that luhet 
mi^lit get from the house and meet 
Itomco at Uic cell of friar Laurence, she 
took a sleeping draught, and was earned 
to the famih vault Die intention was 
that on waking she should repair to the 
cell nnd get married , hut Pomeo, seeing 
her in the vault, killed hinwclf from 

f ncf , and when Jnhct woke and found 
’omeo dead, she killed hcr=elf also — 
Shakespeare, Jlotneo ami Juliet (15‘>8) 

C If Wilson savs of Mrs Iladdelev 
(1712-1780) tint her ‘“Juliet* was never 
surpassed ” W Donnhls.on, in his Juml- 
tiction s, say s that “ Miss O’Acill made her 
fir t appearance in Col enl Garden Theatre 
in I8l r i as ‘ luhet,’ nnd never was such 
an impression made before bv anv nctress 
whatsoever" Miss farms Kemble and 
Miss Helen Faucitwcrc both excellent in 
the same character The y onngc't Juliet 
wis Miss Ro'a Kenney (under lb), who 
made her dchut m this character at Drury 
Lane in 1870 

The tJrwrlnjr fondrw? nn J fH/ prs»rjihni**t of the nnrw 
j*fc) to Ttlicrc Xbt » ft ch^raottr cf 

Jnl'ct " fln4 to j t r r Wore lit? nu It rr rr In a point 

cf r’ftr rf Jcb tlnw who hate Min O V III perform 

know how to Appreciate —Sir W Sto H The 

l>ra nv». 

Juliet, the lady beloicd hv Claudio 
brother of Isabella — Shakespeare, Mea- 
sure J<jr Measure (1(>03) 

Ju'lio, a noble gentleman, in lore with 
Lelia a wanton widow — Beaumont and 
Hotelier, The Captain (1013) 

Julio of Harancour, “the deaf 
and dumb" boy, ward of Dirlemont, 
who gets possession of Julios inherit- 
ance, and abandons him in the streets of 
Paris. Julio is rescued by the nbhd De 
l'Lpde, who brings him up, nnd giv es him 
the name of Theodore Julio grows up 
a noble-minded nnd intelligent voung 
man, is recognwcd bi the Franrnl 
family, and Darlemont confesses that 
“the deaf and dumb” boa is the count 
of Harancour — Th Holcroft, The Deaf 
’ Dumb (1785) 


Julius (SI), n British mnrtvr of 
Caerlcon or the City of Legions {Metcpart, 
in Smith Vales) ’ lie ras tom limb 
from limb In Mavimm'mis Ilercnlius, 
general of the armv of Dioclo’tian in 
Britain Two cliurciies were founded in 
the City of I egion», one in honour of St 
Juliiis,*nnd one in honour of St Aaron 
Ins fcllor-martv r 

hroo'bcf eratH T/* r r t*a«rin* with tMr 
Et. Jn zs nn I it\\b hi*n ft Varrn h \*t their rzczn 
At Carfwa, r/?crific dnth ITxv*tin t dy^m. 

IrraptoO xjIt 

Jumps (Jemmy), in The Farmer 
One of the famous parts of Jos S Mun- 
den (1758-1832) 

Juno ( The Gforxrss Fret of) was June, 
1791, when lord IIowc gained a great 
victory over the French 

Junkerthum, Gcrmnn squirearchy 
(From junf-er, “n y oung nobleman our 
'ja. inter ) 

Juno’s Birds Juno is represented 
in worl s of art ns drawn through fields 
of mr bv n pair of peacocks harnessed to 
her chanot 

Jupo (Siynor), clown in S!e.nn a 
Circus, pa'sionatclv nttnehed to his daugh- 
ter Cecilia Signor Jupe Icav C3 the circus 
Middenh, because he is hissed, and is 
nc\ er heard of more 

Uciha Jupe, daughter of the clown 
sifter the mistenons disappearance of 
her father, she is adopted nnd educated 
bv Thomns Grndgnnu, hsq , M P — C 
Dickens, Hard Times (ISjJ) 

Just (I ho) 

Aiusti'dCs, tlie Athenian (died n o. 
IG8) 

Bv’huam, culled Shah endch (“the 
yust king ) He was the fifth of the 
bas^in'idCs (276-29G) 

Cassivuh II of Poland (1117, 1 177— 
IBM) 

Frrmx vsn I of Aragon (1373, 1412— 
1416) 

HAroLX-An-R vsernn (“thrjuet"), the 
greate-t of the Abbasside caliphs (7Go, 
78G-SU8) 

J nirs If of Aragon (1201, 12SS- 
1827) 

KirosrO or Chosuofs I , called l>v Die 
Arabs Ifolhal Adel (“the yust king ’) He 
was the twentv -first of the Sassamdfis 
(*, 531-570) 

Mouas, counsellor of Feredach an 
carlv king of Ireland 

I’ruito I. of Portugal (1320, j357- 
13G7) 
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JustinTan (The English), Edward I. 
(1239, 1272-1807) 

Ju'venal ( The English ), John Old- 
ham (1653-1083) 

Ju'ceml {The Taunq) [I> r ] Thomas 
Lodge is so called by Robert Green (1555— 
lG2o) —A Groat’ sworth of Wit, bought 
icith a Million of Repentance 

Ju'venal of Pamters {The), 
William Hogarth (1697-1794) 

J'y suis et j’y reste (“ Hero am 
I placed, and here I mean to remain ’ ) 
This was said by marshal de MacMabon, 
and shows the character of the marshal- 
president of the French better than a 
volume (1877). But he resigned in 1879 


supposed to TiBcfTbm one of its eminences 
and to set on the opposite 

Tim mountain of Klf may tremble bat Uio po«r of 
Allah remnlnetb Tost for erer and, fl Ter —TV BccklorA, 
ra’Ji'k fl?S4) 

Eaf, a fountain, the waters of winch 
confer immortality on the drinker 


Eure lila lips 

IIaT6 dmnk ot K&fs dark toon tain and ho comts 
Strong In his Immortality 

Southey, fiodertci tie , rrr (151-1) 


Kail, a prince of Ad, sent to Mecca, to 
pray for ram Three clouds appeared, 
a white one, a red one, and a black one, 
and Kail was bidden to make his choice 
He choso the last, but when the clotid 
burst, instead of mm it cast out lightning, 
which killed him. — Sale, Al Koran, vn 
note 


K. 


Kadr (A/), the night on which the 
Koran was sent down to Mahomet Al 
Kadr is supposed to be the seventh of the 
last ten nights of Ramadan, or the night 
between the 23rd and 21th days of the 
month 

lerily ire jent dorm tho Korin on the night ol Al 
Knur rmd wlrat enn mnko thee comprehend hovr ex 
tellentthe night of Al hndrlJl — A l Kurin xcriL 

Kaf (Mount), a mountain encircling 
the whole earth, said to be a huge table- 
land which walls in the earth as a ring 
encircles one’s ringer It is the home of 
giants and fames, jinn, pens, and deeis, 
and rests on the sacred stone called Sakh- 
rat It is fully described in the romance 
of IJatrn Ten, the hero of which often 
Msited the region The romance has 
been translated into English by Duncan 
Forbes — Mohammedan Mythology 

enorld. It la 

d it liiere aro 
s each of the 
400 OOORntea. 
Y exempt from 
7 there has no 

t ta angels who 

d his prophet 
J"** 11 Iwtireen Uie horns of a 
llCA<1 of thlsox touches the 
mid Jils hind porta the west, ond the distance between 
3101 ^ lniVerfe 'l In lUO 000 rears.— 

SSSU* wlir 0rimM Tala 1 Abdal 

0 M , lnVvS. Jn V 1 J n of K« nay «rt bound! to the world hut 
W ^ IW the nimiitlotu. —Comte tic Cm Jim ew 
' Mal r “"« I >WUaoor and tho Bern 

From Kaf to Rdf, from one extremity 
of the earth to the other The sun was 


Kail'yal (2 & )> the lovely and holy 
daughter of LadurTad, porsecuted re- 
lentlessly by Ar'\ alnn , but virtue and 
chastity, m tho person of Knilyal, nlways 
triumphed over mn and lust When 
Analan “in the flesh" attempted to 
dishonour Kailynl, he was slam hy La- 
durlad, bnthotbon continued Ins attacks 
“out of the flesh ’’ Thus, when Kailyal 
was taken to the Bower of Bliss by' a 
bcneiolent spirit, Analan borrowed the 
dragon-car of the witch Lor’nmitc (3 
syl ) to drag him thence, the dragons, 
howcier, unable to mount to paradise, 
landed him in a region of thick-nbbcd 
ice Again, Knihai, berng obliged to 

3 uit the Bower, was made tho bnde of 
aga-naut, and when Analan presented 
himself before her again, she set fire 
to the pagoda, and was earned from the 
flames b\ her father, who was channed 
from fire as w ell as w nter Lastly , while 

waiting for lier father’s return from the 
submerged city, whither he had gone 
to release Ereeu'ia (3 sgl ), An a I. ah once 
more nppearod, but was seized by Baly', 
the goiernor of hell, and cast into the 
bottomless pit Having descended to hell, 
Kaily al quaffed the w ater of immortality , 
and was taken by Lrcenia to his Bower 
of Bliss, to dwell with him for eier m 
endless joy —Southey', Curse of Kehama 
(1809) 


Kaimes (Lord), one of the two yudgej 
m Peter Peebles's lawsuit — Sir W Scott, 
Rcdgauntlct (time, George in ) 


Kalos’rade (3 syl ), the virtuous 
wife of Sadak, persecuted by the sultan 
Am'urith (See Sadak )— Ridlei. Tales 
of the Genu, w (1751), 

Kaled, GulnnTe (2 syl ) disguised as 
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a page, in the service of Lara After 
Lara is shot, she haunts the spot of his 
death as a crazed woman, and dies at 
length of a brol cn heart 

Light wm h it form and darkly delicate 

That brow whereon his native sun had sate 

A~* ' “ - l ' 

r 

1 

Had tempered with fl melancholy lingo. 

Byron Lara 0314) 

Kalembeig ( The curd of), a rccucil 
of facetne The escapades of a young 
student made a chaplain in tho Austrian 
court He sets at defiance and torments 
cv cry one he encounters, and ends in 
being court fool to Otho the Gay, grand- 
son of Rudolf of Hnpsburg — German 
Poem (fifteenth century ) 

Kalyb, “ tho Lady of the Woods,” 
who stole St George from his nurse, 
brought him up ns her own child, and 
endowed him with gifts St George 
enclosed her in a rook, where she ins 
torn to pieces by Bpints — Johnson, Sticn 
Champions of Christendom, 1 (1617) 

Ea'ma, the Hundfi god of love He 
ndeB on a sparrow, the symbol of lust, 
holds m his hand a bow of sugar-cane 
strung with bees , and has fire arrows, 
one for each of the fiv e senses 

Karftn, son of Yeshar or Izhar, uncle 
of Moses, the mo=t beautiful and wealthy 
of all the Israelites 

Miches of Karim, an Arabic and Jen isb 
proverb The Jewssai that Karim had 
a large palace, the doors of which w ere of 
solid gold —Sale's Koran, \\i in 

%* This Karun is the Korah of the 
penta touch 

K a sh an ( Scorpions of) Kaslinn, in 
Persia, is noted for its scorpions, which 
nre both large and venomous A common 
curse m Persia is, May you be stung by a 
scorpion of Kashan 1 

Kate [Plow dfv], niece of colonel 
Howard of New York, in love with 
lieutenant Barnstable of the British 
navy, but promised by the colonel m 
marriage to captain Boroughcliff, a 
nilgar, conceited Yankee Ultimately, 
it is discovered that Barnstable is the 
colonel’s son, and the marriage is 
arranged amicably between Barnstable 
and Kate — E Pitzball, The Pilot 

Kathan'na, the cider daughter of 
Baptistn of Padua She w as of such an 
ungovernable spirit and fiery temper, 
that she was nicknamed “The Shrew ” As 


it was very unlikely any gentleman w ould 
select such a spitfire for his wife, Baptista 
made a vow tint his younger daughter 
Bianca should not be allowed to mam 
before her sister Petrnchio married 
Katharine and tamed her into a most 
submissive wife, insomuch that when 
she visited her father a bet was made bv 
Petrnchio and two other bridegrooms on" 
their three brides First Lucentio sent a 
sen ant to Bianca to desire her to come 
into the room , hut Bianca sent word that 
she was busy Hortensio next sent tho 
servant “ to entreat ” his bnde to come to 
him , hut she replied that Hortensio had 
better come to her if he wanted her 
Petruchio said to the senant, “Tell your 
mistress I command her to come to me 
at once , ” she came at once, and Petru- 
chio won the bet — Shakespeare, Taming 
of the Shrew (1594) 

Katharine, a lady m attendance on 
thffpnncess of France Dumnm, ay oung 
lord m the suite of Ferdinand king of 
Nav arre, asks her hand m marriage, and 
she replies 

A twehemonth and a day 

Hi mark no word* that smooth faced wooers say 

Come then 

And If I hue much lore 111 giro you some. 

Shake "peare Loves Labours Lost (1G04) 

Katharine (Queen), the divorced wife 
of Henry VIII — Shakespeare, Henry 
YI1I (1601) ' 

The following actresses are celebrated 
for their impersonations of this character 
— Mrs Pritchard (1711-1768) , Margaret 
[Peg] Woffington (1718-1760) , Sirs 
Siddons (1755-1831) , Mrs Bariev (1785- 
1850) 

Katherine de Medici of China, 
Voo-chee, widow of king Tae-tsong 
She was most imperious and cruel, but 
her energv w as irresistible (684-705) 

Katm'ka, a Georgian, “white and 
red, with great blue eyes, a lovely hand 
and arm, and feet so small they scarce 
seemed made to tread, but rather skim 
the earth " She was one of the three 
beauties of the harem, into which don 
Juan was admitted in female disguise 
The other two wero Lolah and Dudu — 
Byron, Don Juan, n 40, 41 (J824) 

Katrrnr', the dog of the sev en 
sleepers It spoke with a hnman voice 
and said to the y oung men who wanted 
to dnve it out of the cave, “ I love those 
who love God Lo to sleep, masters, and 
I w ill keep guard ” The dog kept guard 
over them for 309 years, and neither 
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slept nor ate At death it u,as_ taken tip 
into paradise — Sale, A! Koran , xa m 

n °*j* Katmir, m the Oriental Talcs, is 
called “ Cntmer ” 

Tilt ihtplicrd had a little doff named Catnler fi'fl Hmt 
foDowtd tiitm. T«r threw, » «t»ne at Hm to drlre him 
tncV the stone broke h!* left Ics but the doff still M 
lowed them, Umptas Hit; tl.tn threw another atone at 
tbs dor and Prole hta rich! fore le^. It now followed 
them on 1U two hind Inn. and n Ihltd items hfttlns 
broken one of these the poor creature could no temper 
ttftnd. God now pave it Uie Kilt of f perch at which 

the; were to atlonUhnt th.it lheretrried It with them hr 
turns —Comte de Cftjlm Oriental Tale) ( Dntbvnot and 
the Heren Sleepers," 1743) 

lie wouldn't give a bone to Katnur, or 
He wouldn't throw a bone to the dog of the 
seven skepers, an Arabic proverb, applied 
to a acrv niggardly man 

Kay (Sr); son of sir Ector, and foster- 
brother of prince Arthur, who made him 
his seneschal or steward Sir Kaa was 
ill-tcmpcred, mean-spirited, boastful, and 
overbearing He had not strength of 
mind enough to be a villain like Hagen, 
nor strcng&i of passion enough to be a 
traitor like Ganelon and Mordred , but he 
could detract and calumniate, could bo 
ennous and spiteful, could nnnoy and 
irritate. Ills wit consisted in gianig 
nicknames Thus he called a oung Gareth 
“ Big Hands ” (Hcaumams), “ because lus 
hands were the largest that ever ana one 
had seen" He called sirBreicnor “The 
ShochmgBad Coat "(An Co'cMalc-tailt*), 
because his doublet fitted him so badla , 
and was full of siaord-cuts — Sir T 
Mnlora, History of Prince Arthur, i 3 J 
120, etc (1470) (See Krv ) 

Kayward, the nnmo of the hare in 
the beast-epic of Reynard the Fox (1198) 

Keblall, the point towards winch 
Mohammcdatas turn their faces in pray or 

Kecksey, a wheezy old witto], who 
pretends to like a termagant aaifc avho 
can flirt arith other men— ugh, ngli 1 — lie 
loves high spirits— ugh, ugh '—and to m.o 
his wife — ugh, ugh' — happa and scamper- 
ing about — ugh, ugh' — to theatres and 
balls— ugh, ugh '—ho likes to hear her 
laugh— ugh, ugh 1— and enjov herself— 
ugh, ugh ! Oh ' this troublesome cough 1 
—ugh, ugh I— Gamck, The Irish Widow 
(1/57) 

Ko'derli, the St George of Moham- 
medan mythology Like St George, he 
Blear a monstrous dragon to save n damsel 
exposed to its fun , and, haa mg drunk of 
the water of life, rode through the world 
ao aid those who were oppressed, 


Keelavnie (Mr ), painter at the Spa 
hotel —Sir \V. Scott, St. Honan’s Well 
(time, Georgo III ). 

Koeno (Abel), a villago schoolmaster, 
afterwards a merchant’s clerk Being Jed 
astray, lie lost Ins placo nnd hanged 
himself — Crabbe, Borough, vvi (1810) 

Keepers, of Ihcra rioaa man’s visions, 
the Mala cm Hills Piers Plowman (W 
or It Langland, 18G2) supposes himself 
fallen asleep on the Mala cm ITillfl, find 
m Ins drtam he secs vnnons vi«ionn of 
an nllegoncnl character pass before him 
These “aisions” he put into poetn, the 
whole containing 15,000 vcr-.es, diaidcd 
into twenta part 0 , each part being called 
a passus or separate vision 

Keeper* of Piers Plowman * rMon thro lhe runihlre api 

the enow 

Mr*. Browrlnc. Tht T&r Itetrr 

Kelia'mn, tbo almighty raj ah of 
earth, and all-powerful in Saverga or 
heaven After a long trranna , he went 
to Pan'dnlon {hell) to claim domination 
there also Kehama demanded aa ha the 
throne of Ynmcn (or Pluto) avas supported 
by onla three persons, nnd wns told that 
he hnn'clf must bo the fourth He l«nd 
no heed to this propheca, but commanded 
the nmrectn-cup or draught of immortality 
to be brought to him, that he Tmghtguntf 
it nnd reign for ever Now there are tat o 
immortalities the immortalita of life for 
the good, and the immortalita of death 
for the lvickcd W hen Kclnma drank 
the nmreeta, lie drank immortal death, 
and lvns forced to bend his proud neck 
beneath the throne of 1 amen, to become 
the fourth supporter — Southca , Curse of 
Kehama (1809) 

*** Ladurlad was tbo person subjected 
to the “curse of Kehama," and under 
that name the story anil be found, 

Kela, non called Calabar 

Salllnp with n Pilr wind wc rrldird Keh In sti ilsrv 
nnd iimlM. litre wc found Irnd mints inno Imliin 
emw, ftml rtrellrnt taml Iror —Arallan Ms’ll, ("blml 
iwwi fourth voja^t) 

Keltic [Old), innkeeper at Kinross — . 
Sir W Scott, The Abbot (time, 1 lun- 
betli) 

Kempfor-Hauson, Hobert Tearco 
Gillies, one of the speakers in the “ NoctCs 
Ambrosian, u "—Blarhwood's Magannr. 

Kendall, nn Arabian tubs, avincli 
used to bury alive their female children 
ns soon ns thca were born Tlic Koran 
refers to them in eh ai, 

Kenge (1 syl ), of the firm of Kongo 
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and Carboy, Lincoln’s Inn, generally 
called “Conversation Kongo," loving 
above all thimrs to hear “tbo dulcet 
tones of his own voice" The firm is 
engaged on the side of Mr Jnmdvco in 
the great Chanccrv snit of “Jnmdyce v 
Jnrnchcc" — C Ilichcns, Bleak House 
(1853) 

KeneLm (St ) was murdered at 
CIcnte-in-Cowbage, near Tl inchclcumb, 
in Gloucestershire , but the murder “ was 
miraculously notifed at Rome by a white 
dove,” which alighted on the altar of St 
Refers, bearing in its beak a scroll iwth 
these w ords 


Kenilworth, n noacl by sir TV 
Scott (1821) This is aery supenor to 
The Abbot and The Monastery; For 
interest it comes next to Ttanhoc , and 
the portrait of queen Elizabeth is life- 
like and correct That of queen Mar, 
is given in The Abbot The novel is full 
of courth gaieties and splendour, but 
contains the unhappy tale of the beautiful 
Amy Robsart, which cannotfail to c\cite 
our sympathy and pity 

Konnn, daughter of king Obcron, 
who fell in love lwtli Albion son of the 
island king Obcron droie the prime 
from his empire, and when Albion made 
war on the fair} king, he was slam 
Kcnna then poured the juice of mfdj 
o\cr him, and the dead bode tins con- 
verted into a snowdrop According to 
this fable, “Kensington Gardens” is a 
corruption of Kcnna s-town-„arden — 
Tickell, Acnsingion Gantt n (died 1710) 

Kcrmo lit whar ( “ 77 nownot ichrre ’ ), 
the capital of Noman's-land, 01° north 
Int lbl 0 west long 

A eJiMiitelcr of KentiAhtwhar of ti enry rnptcry 

ton jitctt of f runndii left In nwmucrij 1 far hhtory 
Thv(juctn{ Dctib o Acrwlfc. 1*“*} 

*** Tins chronicler was “Irav Antonio 
Agapida," the hypothetical author of The 
ConjvtH of Granada, by TTaslnngton 
Jrruig 

Kortna-quhair (Scotch, “/ don't 
h eve i chore ), an lirpothtlical locality 

Mrlroso rmf In *raerd fir Hcanaijolulr ~*lr \\ 
hit 

Kennedy (/Van*), an excise oiheer,^ 
who shot a Mr G Gcdfrev llertram tbo~ 
land of 1 llnnnnw an (u "gistnite) the 
^"■hCkr s M ssel cha.rd by a war sloop 
Tlie smugglers afterwards murder bun 


— Sir TV Scott, Guy Manna 1117 (time, 
George II ) 

Kenneth (Sir), “Knight of the 
Leopard,” a disguise assnmed by Dai id 
carl of Huntingdon, prince roinl of 
Scotland — Sir TV Scott, The lahsman 
(time, Richard I ) 

Kcnnck (Fchx), the old foster- 
father of Caroline Dormer Ilia wifo 
Judith was her nurse Kennck, an 
Irishman, clings to his mistress m all 
her misfortunes, and proies himself a 
most attached, disinterested, and faithful 
old servant — G Column, The Heir at- 
Law (1797) 

Kensington, according to Tickcll s 
fable, is so called from the fairy Kcnna, 
daughter of king OhSron The tale is 
thnt prince Albion was stolen by Milkali, 
tbo fairs, and carried to Kensington 
TMien 19 years old, he fell in love with 
Kenna , but Obcron was so angry at this 
engagement, that lie drove Albion out of 
the garden, and compelled Kcnna to 
marry Aznncl, a fain from Holland 
Rnrk Albion laid bis complaint before 
Neptune, who sent Oriel with a fairy 
many against Obcron In this battle 
Albion was slam, and Neptune, m 
revenge, utterly deslrovcd tbo whole 
empire 'the fairies, being dispersed, 
betook themselves to the bills and dales, 
the caves and mines Kenna poured 
juice of the herb moH over tbo dead 
bodv of Albion, and the unhappy pnneo 
eras changed thus into a snowdrop — 
Tickell, Kensington 6 ardi .11 (died 17-10) 

Kent. According to fable, Kent is so 
called from Can'utc, one of tbo com- 
panions of Brute tbo Trojan wanderer, 
who, according to Gcoitrov’s British 
History, settled in Lngland, and founded 
a d\ nasty of I ings Canute bad thnt 
part of the island assigned to lnm which 
w ns called Canutium, contracted into 
Can tium, and again into Cant or Kent 

Ei t Canute had hl« jx>rtloTj from the rest, 

The which he called CnunUiJm far hi* hire. 

Sow Cantlum whl h Kent we eomrnnnft' frvjulrt* 
Pj-eu rr ry Qutcn 1L x. 12 |Jv 

Kent (Far! of), under the i«sumcd 
name of Cams, attended npon the old king 
Lear, when bis two elder daughters re- 
fined to enter! im bun with bis suite 
He afterwards took him to Dover Ca'tlc 
TVhcn the old king was dying, be could 
not be made to understand bow Caius and 
Kent could be the «nmc person — bbake 
spearc, Amy Lear (1CU5) 
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Kent ( The Fair Maid of), Joan, onlv 
daughter of Edmund Plantagenet can ot 
Kent She mamed thrice (1) T\ Abam 
dc Montacute earl of Salisbury, from 
whom she was dn orced , (2) sir Thomas 
Holland, and (3) her second cousin, 
Edward the Black Prince, by whom she 
became the mother of Ricliaid II 


Kenwigs (Mr), a turner in mm, 
and “a monstrous genteel nmn He 
toadies Mr Lillyvick, his wife’s uncle, 
from whom he has “ expectations ” 

Mrs Ecnicigs, wife of the nbor e, con- 
sidered “quite a lad},’’ as she has an 
uncle who collects the -water-rates, and 
sends her -daughter Moleena to a day 
school 

The Misses Kemcigs, pupils of Nicholas 
Nickleby, remarkable for wearing their 
hair in "long braided tads dorm their 
backs, the ends being tied with bright 
ribbons — C Dickens, Nicholas Nic/teby 
(1838) 

Kara Khan, a gallnnt and generous 
Tartar chief in a war betw ecn the Poles 
and the Tartars — J P Kemble, Lodoisha 
(a mclodrame) 

Kerns, light-armed Irish foot-soldiers 
The word (Kiqhcyren) means “a hell 
shower,” so called because they were hell- 
rakes or the “ deni’s black-guard ” (See 
Gallow glasses )— Stamhurst, Descrip- 
tion of I> eland, ym 28 

Kesche'tioueli, the shepherd who 
joined the six Greek slaves of Ephesus, 
and was one of the “ seven sleepers ” 

Kc'chctiouch's Dog, Catmer, called b\ 
Sale, m Ins notes to the Koran, “ Kat- 
mir”— Comte de Callus, Oriental Talcs 
(“Ilistory ofDakianos,” 1743) 

Kes'teven Lincolnshire is divided 
into Lindsey, the highest lands , Kcsteicn, 
the heaths (west) , and ITollana, the fens 

Quoth Kestcren hovr I liato 

Thm or her (ogsj tens to hear rude Holland pmte ! 

Drayton, Polyolbion xiy ( 1 C 33 ) 

Kettle of Pish. (A Pretty), a pretty 
muddle, a had job A corruption of 
ruddle of fish A kiddle is a basket set 
in the opening of a w ear for catching fish 
(trench, quideau ) 


Keuser, one of the rivers of Ma- 
homet’s paradise, the waters whereof are 
sweeter than new milk 


He who hw seen the golden of thy beauty 0 adorable 
princess would not change his ravishment .fora i drought 
of the water of Kcu-cr —Comte de Coyles, Oriental Talet 
I The Basket " 1743) 


Kevm (St ), a y oung man who went 
to live on a solitary 7 rock at Glendnlough, 
in Wicklow This he did to flee from 
Kathleen, who loved him, and whose e\ es 
he feared his heart would not be able to 
resist Kathleen tracked him, and 
while he slept “bent over him,” but, 
starting from his sleep, the “hoiy man” 
cast the girl from the rock into the sea, 
which her ghost haunted amidst the 
sounds of sweet music — T Moore, Irish 
Melodies, iv (“By that Lake ”1814) 


Key (Si j), son of sir Ector the 
foster-father of pnnee Arthur Ho was 
Arthur’s seneschal, and is represented ns 
rude and boastful Sir Gaw'ain is the 
type of courtesy , sir Launcelot of chivalry, 
sir Mordred of treachery 7 , sir Galahad of 
chastity, sir Mark of cowardice (Sec 
Kal ) 


Key and Bible, used for the detec- 
tion ot thieves A key is placed over an 
open Bible at the words, “ Whither thon 
goest, I will go ” (liuth i 16) , and, the 
fingers of the person being held so ns to 
form a cross, the text is repeated The 
names of suspected persons are then pro- 
nounced in succession, and when the name 
of the thief is uttered, the key jumps and 
dances about An instance of this method 
of thief-find’ng was brought before the 
magistrates at the borough petty sessions 
at Ludlow, in January , 1879 


a ninmoa woman named w ir* aiui ii«uicr wtu 
charged with using nbnslTC mid InsuIUng language to tier 
neighbour Eliza Olirer nnd the complainant. In her 
statement to Ihc magistrates sold that on December 17 
she was engaged in carrying water when Mrs. Collier 
stopped her nnd staled that another neighbour had had 
a sheet stolen nnd had tnracd the hey on the Bible 
near scaernl hou cs Hint when It came to her (O)Uors) 
house the key moved of It elf nnd thnt when com 
pennants name aval mentioned the ley nnd the Booh 
turned completely round and fell out of lliclr hands." 
She also stated that the owner of tile sheet then Inquired 
tram the hey and tit e hook whether the theft was com 
mitten at dork or dn> light, and the reply was daylltzht. 
Dcrcndnnt then called eonipblmnt A — — d it licit t 
charged her vrlth stealing the sheet— ietfx 
paper j/xratjraph (January, 1879) 


Kettle-drum, a corruption of Kiddle- 
urum, a drum m the shape of a kiddle or 
basket employ ed for catching fish (See 
above ) , 


Ketfledrummle (Gabriel), a cove- 
■“»*» ,P renc ber —Sir W Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 


Key of Russia, Smolensk, on the 
Dnieper Tamo us for its resistance to 
Kapolcon I in 1812 

Key of tbe Mediteuanean, the 
fortress of Gibraltar, which commands 
the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea 

Keys of Knowledge Five things 
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arc known to God alone (1) The time of 
the dav of judgment, (2) the tune of 
ram , (3) the sex of an animal before 
birth , (4) what mil happen on the 
morrow , (5) where any one will die 
These the Arabs call the five keys of secret 
knowledge — Sale, Al Koran , xxm note 
Ike the senses are called “The 
fr r c doors of knowledge ” 

Keyne [.Keen] or St Ketna, daughter 
of Brngn'nns pnnee of Garth inatnn or 
Brecon, called “ Keyna the Virgin ” 
Her sister Melana was the mother of St 
David Man} nobles sought her in 
- marriage, but she refused them all, being 
resolved to live and die a virgin She 
retired to a spot near the Severn, which 
abounded with serpents, but at her pra}er 
the} were all turned into Ammonites, 
and “ abide to this da} ” Subsequent!} 
she removed to Mount St Michael, and 
b} her pra} er a spring of healing waters 
burst out of the earth, ana whoev er 
drinks first of this water after marriage 
will become the dominant house-power 
“How,” savs Soutke}, “a Comishman 
took his bride to church, and the moment 
the ring was on ran up the mount to 
drmk of the m}stic water Down he 
came m full glee to tell his bride, but the 
bride said, ‘Mv good man, X brought a 
bottle of the water to church with me, 
and drank of it before v ou started ’ " — 
Southey, The Well of St Keyne (1798) 

Khadijall, daughter of Ivliowniled , 
Mahomet’s first wife, and one of the four 
perfect women The other three are 
1‘atimn, the prophets daughter, Mar}, 
daughter of Imran , and Asia, wife of 
the Pharaoh who was drowned in the Bed 
Sea 

Khawla, one of the sorceresses m 
the caves of Dom-Damel, “under the 
roots of the ocean ” She is called “ the 
vromnn-fiend,” “fiercest of the enchanter 
brood ” She had heard that one of the 
race of Hodei'rab (3 syl ) would be their 
destruction, so Okba was sent forth to 
cut off the whole race He succeeded m 
killing eight, but one named Thal'aba 
escaped Abdaldar was chosen to hunt 
him up and kiH him Ho found the bo} 
in an Arab’s tent, and raised the dagger, 
but ere the blow fell, tho murderer him- 
self was killed by the death-angel — 
Soutlic} , Thalaba the Destroys i (1797) 

Kllid'ir or Ciiiddek, the tutelary god 
of v 0 } agers , lus brother Elias is the tute- 
lar} god of travellers The two brothers 


meet once a v ear at Minn, near Mecca — 
Mouradgea d’Ohsson, History of the Otto- 
man Empire (1821) 

Khorassan (The Veiled Prophet of), 
Mokannn, a prophet-chief, who wore a 
veil under pretence of shading the 
dazzling light of his countenance The 
truth is, he had lost an c} e, and his face 
was otherwise disfigured in battle Mo- 
kanna assumed to be a god, and main- 
tained that he had been Adam, Noah, 
and other representative men When the 
sultan Mahadi environed him so that 
escape was impossible, the prophet poi- 
soned all his followers at a banquet, and 
then threw himself into a burning acid 
which wholly consumed his bodv — T 
Moore, Lalla Jtookh (“ The Veiled 
Prophet, etc ,” 1817) 

Kidney A man of another kidney, 
a man of a different sort of character 
The Greeks, Romans, Jews, etc , sup- 
posed the kidnevs to be the seat of the 
affections, and therefore to determine the 
charaoter 

Klfn, a giant nnd enchanter, the 
impersonation of atheism and blnsphtm} 
After some frightful blasphemies, lie hurls 
into the air a huge rock, which falls on 
himself and kills him, “for self-murderers 
are gencrallv mfidels or atheists ’’—Sir 
C Morel! [J Ridle}], Tales of the Genii 
(“ Tiie Enchanter’s Tale,” vi , 1751) 

Khl, m the names of places, means a 
“cell, cloister, or chapel ” 

Kilbarchan (Scotland), Kil-bara-cm, 
the kill on the hill-top 

Ivilcnn (Ireland), the little kil 

Kildare is Kd-dara, the “kil of the 
oak ” St Bridget built her first cell 
under n large oak 

Kilham (lorkshire), the chapel close 

Kilkenn}, the kill or cloister of St 
Kenny or Camce 

Kilmore (Ireland), lhe big kil 

Kils}th (Ireland), the great 'kil 
(" sythc ," great) 

Icolmkill (Scotland), is I-columb-ht, 
ic the “island of fat Colurnbs cell ’ 
The Culdee institutions of fat Columb 
were established in 563, for the purpose of 
conv ertmg the Piets to Chnstiamt} 

Kildare (2 syl ), famous for the fire 
of St Bridget, which was never allowed 
to go' out St Bridget returns ev erv 
twentieth rear to tend to the fire herself 
Port of t be chapel of St Bridget still 
remains, nnd is cnllea “The Tire-house 
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Kilderkm (Kcd), Vesper of an 
eating-house at Greenwich — Sir W 
Scott, Fortunes of Kigel (time, James I ) 

TTili on (St ), an Irish missionary who 
Hiiflered martyrdom at Wilrzbnrg, in CSb 
A cathedral was erected to bis memory in 
the eighth century 

Kalian of Kersberg, the 'squire of 
srr Archibald von Hageuliach — Sir W 
Scott, Anne of Gciersletn (time, Edward 

IV) 


1 of E-bc-d th3 ~a-a-~x: il~;<n±'= zL 
J Lae ‘ Ten li- urs E-L ~ (ITS— 

££-.,■ (12* KM-.ra: Oc~r j Ems-m : 
so calked cr the S~. Sycary £~ar 
(1S00-IST1) ‘ 

Airy (72s P*3) the ting cf Terra. ; 
so called from h_r rod bar am 

Ori - ' c* Te~*&ez zz=z rrr~ tzz — cc’i- 
PitVs^s Cupvr Tc-cnr.. »ta rerr^. L^vat. 
teZ^zjtnzz JfVi £r -cr »■ 

Amj (77c Fnos), Gnstavns Acolphus 
of Sweden, killed in the ‘ Thirty Tears 
War ” at the battle of Ltttzen, loS2. 

At Vienna he vox eaSrd Tfc* Snsir Kc, *■ Iz tf<ra5-a- 
Lfte a snov-ba3. be *tls lepl tc-'fJheT by l^e ccli. bdsJ 
be „ppnxjdied a winner s&l be zcrfiea cttu and d-ss - 
pcircd. — D‘ Gnchton fcomf i-crfa, U. Cl 11535 


Killed by Kindness It is said 
that the ape not tmfrequentlv strangles 
its a oung ones by hugging tliem too hard 
Hie Athenians, wishing to show honour 
to Draco the law-gii er, showered on him 
their caps and cloaks, and he was 
smothered to death by the pile fhns 
heaped upon him 

Killing no Murder Carpcntier 
dc Mangna, the enemy of Maznnn, 
issued, in 1C58, a tract entitled Tucr tin 
Tt/ran n'est par un Crime 
boxbv wrote a tract entitled Killing no 
Murder , generally thought to bay c been 
the production of William Allan The 
object of the book was to show that it 
wonld be no crime to murder Cronin ell 

Kilmansegg (Miss), an heiress nith 
great expectations, and an artificial leg 
of solid gold — Thomas Hood, A Golden 
Legend (1828) 

King, a title of sovereignty or 
honour At one time, crown tenants n ere 
called kings or dukes, at the opuon of the 
soicreign, thus, Frederick Barbaro*sa 
made one of hu brothers a king-vassa 1 , 
and another a duhe-va^sal, simjdv bv the 
investiture of a sword In English his- 
tory, the lord of Man was stv led f ing , ” 
so uas the lord of the Isle of Wight, and 
the lord of Connaught, as clearh appears 
m the grants of John and Bean III 
Scicral examples might be quoted of 
carls conferring the title or ‘king’ on their 
inssals — See Selden’s Tithe of Honour, 
in (1G14) 


%* Sweden and Xormay are each 
called “ The Snow Kingdom ” 

let no vessel of the klrgdam of saaxn[ *ctim jX herjed 
cn the dirk rolling Tram ol IaLtort [the 0rtne,i) — 
0 — .AD Pitiful L 

King (The White) The ancient kings 
of Muscovy were so called from the white 
robe which they used to wear Solomon 
w ore n u lute robe , lienee our Lord, speak- 
ing of the lilies of the field, says that 
“Solomon in all his glory vins not 
arrayed like one of these ” (Liife ru 27) 

Prfndpem Mo<covte ilium fovcri nancupant. 

Credo ot Percun mine propter rubca tegumenta cxipltls 
pitbcum Caput voaxnt, lUv reset Mcxcoryc, propter ftJha 
Ugwcenln Allot re fa Bppclhul-~SlRhmund. 

%* Another explanation may bo sug- 
gested Muscovy yvns called' “ White 
Iiussm, ’ us Polnnd was called “Black 
Russia ” Sec Wni'rr Qurrx, p 80C 

King (Tom'), “ the choice spirit of the 
da) for a quiz, a hoax, a joke, a jest, n 
song a dance, a race, or a row A joll) 
dog, a rare blood, prime buck, rtim bouI, 
and funny fellow” He drives hi Mor- 
LIcu, a French barber, living m the 
hcven Dials, London, almost out of Ins 
senses by inquiring over and over again 
for 31 r Thompson. — 3Ioncncif, Mem 
Tf/jmr 

(Th^re is a Mon Tanga by Tavlor, 
1757 ) 

Kmj fang red tv AffaVe), Cliarles 
TUI of Fran'-c (247''', 14rG-14i J o) 

Ki 17 fsuroamed 11 r Amorous), Philippe 
I cf rremce (1072, lOZO-UOS) 


King (L\ h e a) When - Torus the 
Indian pnnee, was taken prisoner A?=^- 
nnder as! ed him how he espected to h« 
treated “ Lil e a Lin g,” } e replied - and 
Alexander made him his frzccd. 

King (The Factory) Richard Qs.~i.cs 


f rums wed Angus' is) - TlulipiX* 
II of France £0 called becau 5 !' 1 <• w " 
Lo*n in August (11C5 1180-122 
Sig’^mmfdn oi .Poland 
iron a of August (lo20, 1-^1 _ 

j King (snrnamed t T ^ 
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XI of Leon and Castile (1310, 1327- 
1350) 

King (snmnmed the Bad), Charles II 
of Nainiro (1332, 1349-1387) 

■William I of the Two Sicilies 
(*, 1154-1166) 

King (surnamed the Bald), Charles I 
le Chauve of France (823, 875-877) 

King (surnamed Barbarossa or Bed 
Beard), Frederick II of Germany (1121, 
1152-1190) 

King (surnamed the Battler ), Alphonse 

I of Aragon (*, 1104-1135) 

King (surnamed the Beat dal), Baldwin 
TV earl of Flanders, The Handsome 
Beard (1160-1186) 

Constantino IV , Bogonatus, emperor 
of Rome (648, 668-685) 

King (surnamed Beauclcrk), Henry I 
of England (1068, 1100-1J35) 

King (surnamed the Bellicose), Henri 

II le Belhqueux (1519, 1547-1559) 

King (surnamed the Black), Hemnch 

III of Germany (1017, 1046-1056) 

King (surnamed the Bold), Bolcslaus 
II of Poland (1042, 1058-1090) 

King (surnamed Bomba), Ferdinand 
II of the Two Sicilies (1751, 1769-1825) 
Francis II Bombahno (1860) 

King (surnamed the Brave), Alphonso 
VI of Leon and Castile (1030, 1065- 
il09) 

Alphonso TV of Portugal (1290, 1324- 
1357) 

hing (surnamed the Catholic), Alphonso 

I of ABtunns (693, 739-757) 

Ferdinand II of Aragon (1452, 1474- 

1516) 

Isabella queen of Castile (1450, 1474- 
1504) 

King (surnamed the Ceremonious), 
Peter IV of Aragon (1317, 1336-1387) 

_ King (surnamed the Chaste), Alphonso 

II of Leon, etc (758, 791-842) 

King (surnamed the Confessor), Fd- 
ward the Confessor, of England (1004, 
1042-1060) 

King (surnamed the Conqueror), Alex- 
ander the Great, Conqueror of the H orld 
(n c 356, 33G-323) < 

Alfonso of Portugal (1094, 1137-1185) 


Aurnngzebe the Great, Alemgir, the 
Great Mogul (1618, 1659-1707) 

Francisco Pizarro Conquistador, of Pern 
(1475-1541) 

James I of Aragon (1206, 1213-1276) 
Othman or Osman 'I of Turkey (1259, 
1299-1326) 

William I of England (i027, 1066- 
1087) 

King (surnamed the Ci uel), Pedro of 
Castile (1334, 13o0 1369) 

Pedro of Portugal (1320, 1357-13G7) 

King (surnamed the Desired), Louis 
XVIII of France (17o5, 1814-1824) 

King (surnamed the Hair), Charles IV 
(1294, 1322-1328) 

Philippe IV le Bel, of France (1268, 
1285-1314) 

King (surnamed the Fat), Alphonso II 
of Portugal (1185, 1212-1223) 

Charles III of France (8 32, 884-888) 
Louis VI le Gros, of France (1078, 
1108-1137) 

Olaus II of Norway (992, 1000-1030) 

King (surnamed the Father of Letters), 
Franfois I of France (1494, 1515-1547) 

King (surnamed the Father of His 
People), Louis XII of France (1462, 
1498-15)5) 

Christian III of Denmark (1502, 
1534-1559) 

King (surnamed the Fearless), John 
duke of Burgundy , Sanspcur (1371-1419) 
Richard 1 , Sanspeur, duke of Nor- 
mandy (932, 942-996) 

King (surnamed the Fierce), Alexander 
I of Scotland (*, 1107-1124) 

King (surnamed the Oallani), in Italian 
B<f Galantuomo, Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy (1820, 1849-1878) 

King (surnamed the Good), Alphonso 
VIII of Leon and Castile (1155, 1158- 
1214) 

John II of France, le Bon (1319, 
1350-1364) 

John III duke of Brittany (128G, 
1312-1341) 

John V duke of Bnttany (1389, 1399- 
1442) 

Philippe III le Bon, duko of Bur- 
gund\ (1396, 1419, 1407) 

Rene titular kmg of Naples (1409- 
J452) 

Richard II duke of Normandy 
(*, 990-1020) 



William II of tlie Two Sicilies 
(* 11GG-11S9). 

Jung (snrnamcd the Great), Abbas I 
of Persia (1557, 1585-1G28) 

Alexander of Mnecdon (b c 35G, 840- 
323) 

Alfred of England (849, 871-901) 
Alphonso III of AstunSs, etc (848, 
806-912) 

Alpbonso Y connt of Savoy (1219, 
1285-1323) 

Eolcslaus I of Poland (*, 992-1025) 
Canute of England (995, 1014-1035) 
Casimir III of Poland (1309, 1333- 
1370) 

Charlemagne (742, 768-814) 

Charles III duke of Lorraine (1543, 
1517-1G0S) 

Charles Emmanuel I duke of Savos 
(16G2, 15S0-1G30) 

Constantine I emperor of Rome (272, 
30G-337) 

Cosmo do' Medici grand-duke of Tus- 
canv (1619, 1537-1571) 

Ferdinand I of Castile, etc (*, 1034— 
10G5) 

Frederick II of Prussia (1712, 1740- 
178G) 

Frederick William the Great Elector 
(1G20, 1G40-1G8S) 

Gregor) I pone (5-14, 590-G0 1) 

Henri 1Y of I ranee (1553, 1589-1G10), 
Herod 1 of the Jews (b c 73, 47—1) 
Herod Agrippa I the tetrareb 
(V-14) 

Hiao-v, cn-teo of China (n o 20G, 179- 
157) 

John II of Portugal (1456, 1481- 
1495) 

Justinian I emperor of the East (483, 
527-5G5) 

Khosron or Chosrols I of Persia 
(*531-579) 

Leo I pope (390, 440-4G1) 

Louis X1Y of France (1G38, 1G43- 
1715) 

Ludwig of Hungary (132G, 1342-1381) 
Mahomet II of lurkey (1130, 1151- 
1481) 

Matteo Yisconti lord of Milan (1250, 
1295-1322) v ' 

Maximilian duke of Baaaria (1673- 
1G51) 

Napoleon I of France (17G9, 1804- 
1814, died 1821) 1 

Nicholas J pope (*, 858-8G7) 

Otto I of Germany (912, 93G-973) 

HI of Aragon (1289, 1276- 

Peter I of Russia (1G72, 1G89-1725), 
Lapor II, of Persia (310, 308-380). 


3 KING 

Sigismnnd I of Poland (11GG, 150G- 
1518) 

Thcodcnc of the Ostrogoths (451, 

475-520) 

Theodosius I emperor (34G, 378-395) 
Ylndinur grand-dukc of Ruts a 
(*, 973-1014) 

Y aldemar I of Denmark (1131, 1157- 
1181) 

Jung (surnanied the Illustrious), Albert 
Y emperor of Austria (1398, 1101-1139) 
Jam-slicid of Persia (it c 810-800) 
Kicn-lthg of China (17JG-179G) 
Nicometks II , Lpiphanes , of Eitlnma 
(*, 119-191) 

Ptoluna Y , EpiphanCs, of Eg\ pt 
(nc 210, 205-181) 

King (surnamed the Infant), ludnig 
IY of Grrmnna (893, 900-9] 1) 

Otto HI of Germans (980, 988-1002) 

King (sumamed Iron* die), Edmuml II 
of Ingland (9S9, 101G-101T) 

Frederick II elector of Brandenburg 
was called “Iron Tooth" (1G57, 1G83- 
1713) 

Nicholas of Russia was called “Hie 
Iron 1 mperor" (1790, 182G-1852) 

Jury (sumamed the Just), Babnmm of 
Persia (27C-29i>) 

Casimir II of Poland (1117, 1177- 
1191) 

1 erdimnd 1 of Aragon (1373, 1412- 
111G) 

llaroun-nl-Rnschid (705, 78G-80S) 
James II of Aragon (12G1, 1285- 
1327) 

lvhosrou or Ch os rocs I of Pcr>n 
(*, 531-579) 

Louis XIII of France (1G01, 1G10- 
1G 13 

Pedro I. of Portugal (1920, 1557- 
13G7) 

King (sumamed the Lame), Agesilabs 
of Sparta (n c 444, 898-361) 

Albert II of Austria (1289, 1330-1358), 
duke of Anstria 

Charles II of Naples (1218, 1289-1309) 
Ilcinrich II of German} (972, 1002- 
1021). J v 5 

King (surnamed the Lion), Alep Ars- 
lan (the 1 aliant Lion), son of Togrul Erl’-, 
the^Perso-lurkish monarch (*, 10Go- 

Anoch, called “Tlio Lion King of 
Ass}na" (nc 1927-1897). 

Damcloiwcz prince of Hahcz, who 
founded Lemberg (“the hon city") in 
1209# ^ 
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Gustnvus Adolphus, willed 11 I’ll e Lion 
of the North ” (1594, 1GU-1G32) 

Ileinnch duke of Bavaria and Saxony 
(1129-11951 

Louis VIII of Franco (1187, 1223— 
122G) 

Bichard I of England, Cam) do Lion 
(1157, 1189-1199) 

William of Scotland , so called be- 
cause he chose for his cognizance a red 
lion rampant (*, 11G5-1214) 

King (sumnmed the Little ), Charles 
III of Naples (1345, 1381-138G) 

King (sumnmed the Long-legged). Ed- 
uard I , Longshanhs, of England (1239, 
1272-1307) 

Pluhppe V le Long , of France (1294, 
1317-1322) 

King (sumnmed the Magnanimous ), 
Alphonso V of Aragon and Naples (1385, 
141G-1458) 

Khosron or ChosroBs of Persia, Kou- 
shirican (*, 531-579) 

King (sumnmed the Magnificent), Soli- 
man I sultan (1493, 1520-156G) 

King (sumnmed the Maityr), Charles 
1 of Englnnd (1G00, 1G25-1G49) 

Edward the Martgi, of England (9G1, 
975-979) 

Louis XVI of France (1754, 1774- 
1793) 

Martin I pope (*, G49-G55) 

King (sumnmed the Minion), Henri 

III of France (1551, 1574-1689) 

King (sumnmed the Noble), Alphonso 
VIII of Leon and Castile (1155, 1158- 
1214) 

Charles III of Navarre (*, 1387-1425) 
Sohmnn, called Tchelibt, Turkish pnnee 
at Adnnnople (died 1410) 

King (6umnmed the Pacific), Amadeus 
VIII count of Savoy (1383, 1391-1461) 
Frederick III of German} (1415, 1440- 
1493) 

Olaus IH of Norway (*, 1030-1093) 

King (sumnmed the Patient), Albert 

IV duke of AuBtna (1377, 1395-1404) 

King (sumamed the Philosopher), Fre- 
derick tne Great, called “The Philosopher 
of Sans Souci” (1712, 1740-1786) 

Leo VI emperor of the East (8GG, 886- 
911) 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus of Borne 
(121, 1G 1-180) 

King (sumamed the Pious), Eduard VI. 
England (1537, 1647-1653) 


EncIX of Sncdcn (*, 1155-1101) 
Ernst I founder of the house of Gotha 
(1601-1G74) 

Bobert le Pieux, of France (971, 996- 
1031) 

King (sumnmed the Ptodiga! ), Albert 

VI of Austria (1118, 1439-1463) 

King (sumnmed the Pash), Charles le 
Temeraire, of Burgimd} (1433, 1467-1477), 
duke 

King (sumamed the Kcd), Amadeus 

VII count of Sa\o} (13C0, 1383-1891) 
Otto II of Germany (955, 973-983) 
William II , Rufus, of England (1057, 

1087-1100) 

King (sumnmed Red Beard), Frederick 
I kaiser of Germany, called Barbarossa 
(1121, 1152-1190) 

Ilorusk or Homo sultan of Algiers 
(1474, 1516-1618) , 

Kliair Eddm sultan of Algiers 
(*, 1518-1546) 

King (sumamed the Saint), Boniface I 
pope (*, 418-422) 

Boniface IV pope (*, G07-615) 
Celcstine I pope (*, 422-432) 

Colcstme V pope (1215, 1294-1296) 
Charles the Good, count of Flanders 
(*, 1119-1127) 

David of Scotland (*, 1124-1163) 

Enc IX of Sweden (*, 1155-1160) 
Ethelred I of Wessex (*, 86G-871) 
Eugemus I pope (*, 654-657) 

Felix 1 pope (*, 269-274) 

Ferdinand III of Castile and Leon 
(1200, 1217-1252) 

Heinrich n of Germany (972, 1002- 
1024) 

Julius I pope (*, 337-352) 

Kang-he of China (*, 1GG1-1722) 
Ladislans I of Hungary (1041, 1077- 
1095) 

Leo IX pope (1002, 1049-1054) 

Louis IX of Franco (1215, 1226-1270) 
Martin I pope (*, G49-655) 

Olans II of Norway (992, 1000-1030) 
Stephen I of Hungary (979, 997-1038) 

King (sumamed the Salic), Conrad II 
of Germany (*, 1024-1039) 

King (sumamed the Set ere), Peter I 
of Portugal (1320, 1857-1367) 

King (sumamed the Silent), Anasta- 
sias I emperor of the East (430, 491- 
518) 

William I, Stadtliolder (1533, 1544- 
1584), 
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king and the locests 


kina (surnamed the Simple ), Charles 
HI oi France (879, 893-92^) 

King (surnamed the Stammerer), Lotus 
II le Btfguc, of France (846, 877-879) 

Michael II emperor of the East 
(*, 820-829) 

King (surnamed the Teirible), Ivan II 
of Russia (1529, 1533-1584) 

King (surnamed the Thunderbolt) Pto- 
lemv king of Mncedon, eldest son of 
Ptolemy faoter I , was so called from Ins 
great impetuosity (n c *, 285-279) 

King (surnamed the Thunderer), 
Stephen II of Hungary (1100, 1114- 
1131) 

King (surnamed the Unready), Ethelred 
II of England (*, 978-1016) Unready, 
m this case, does not mean unprepared, 
hut unwise, lacking rede (“wisdom or 
counsel ”) 

King (surnamed the Yahant), JohnlY 
duke of Bnttany (1338, 13G4-1399) 

King (surnamed the Victorious), 
Charles VII of France (1403, 1422-1401) 


King (snrnamed the Well-beloved), 
Charles VI of Trance (1308, 1380-1422) 

Louis XY of France (1710, 1715-1774) 

King (Bumnmed the Wise), Albert H 
duke of Austria (1289, 1330-1358) 

Alphonso X of Leon and Castile (1203, 
1252-1284) 

Charles V of France, le Sage (1337, 
13G4-1380) 

Che-T6ou of China (*, 1278-1295) 

Frederick elector of Saxony (14G3, 
1544-1554) 

James I , Solomon, of England (1506, 
1G03-1G25) 

John Y. duke of Bnttany (1389, 1399- 
1442) 


King (surnamed the Wonder of thi 
World), Frederick II of Germans (1194, 
1215-1250) 

Otto III of Gcrmanj (980, 983-1002) 

King (surnamed the Young), Dagoberl 
II of France (652, 050-07 9) 

Leo II pope (470, 474—474) 

Lonis V II le Jcunc, of France (1120 
1137-1180) v 

Ludwig II of Germany (822, 855-875) 
Komanus II emperor of the East (939 
939-903) 


King Franeo'm, Joachim Mura , so 
called becauselns dxesswns so exceedingly 


showy that be reminded one of the fine 
dresses of Erancom the mountebank. 
(1767-1&15) 

King Log, a rot famdant, nn allusion 
to the fable of the Frogs ashng for a King 
Jupiter threw a log into the pond for 
their first king, and a stork for their 
second The one was too passu c, the 
other was a “ devourcr of his people ’’ 

King Maker {The), PachaTd Neville, 
earl of Warwick, who fell in the battle of 
Barnet (1420-1471) So called because 
when he espoused the Yorkists, Eduard 
IY uas set up king, nnd uken he 
espoused the Lancastnan side, Henry VI 
was restored 

Thus fortune to his end tho raightr nnrlck brinip 
This puissant setter up and ptucker-d<wn of kin £3. 

Drajton JPolioIbioii xxlk (1022) 

King Petaud. a king w hose subjects 
are all lus equals The court of ! mgPdtaud 
is a board w here no one paj s anj attention 
to the chairman , a meeting of all talkers 
nnd no hearers The king of the beggars 
is called king Petaud, from theLatm, veto, 
“I beg” 

King Stork, a tyrant who dm ours 
his subjects and makes them submissw e 
from fear The allusion is to the fable 
of the Frogs ashng for a King Jupiter 
first sent them a log, hut they despised 
the passive thing , he then sent them a 
stork, who devoured them, iEsop 

King and the Locusts A Ling 
made a proclamation that, if any man 
would tell lnm a story which should last 
for ever, he would make him lus heir and 
Bon-m-lnw , bnt if any one undertook to 
do bo and failed, he Bhonld lose his head 
After many failures, came one, and said, 
“ A certain king seized all the com of 
his kingdom, and stored it m a huge 
granary , but a swarm of locusts came, 
and a small crannj was desened, through 
which one locust could contnie to creep 
So one locust went m, and earned off 
one gram of com , and then another 
locust went rn, and earned off another 
gram of com , and then another locust 
went in,” etc , and so the man went on, 
day after day, and week after week, “and 
so another locust went in, and earned oft 
another gram of com ” A month passed, 
a year passed In six months more, the 
king said, “How much longer will the 
locusts be? ” “ Oh, vour majesty, ’ said 
the ston -teller, “they hare cleared at 
present only a cubit, and thcio are mum 


KING AND THE BEGGAR 


BIG KING SHOULD DIE STANDING 


thousand cubits in the granary ’ “Man, 
man ' ” cned the king , “ you will dm e 
me road Take roy daughter, take my 
kingdom, take everything I have, only 
let me hear no more of these intolerable 
locusts 1 ” — Letters from an Officer m India 
(edited by the Rev S A Pears) 

King and the Beggar It is said 
that king Copethua or Coplietun of Africa 
fell m love with a beggar-girl, and 
married her The girl’s name was Penel'- 
oplion , called by Shakespeare Zenel'- 
ophon (love’s Labout s Lost, act iv sc 1, 
1591) 

King and the Cobbler The 
interview between Henry VIII and a 
nerry London cobbler is the subject of 
one of the many' popular talcs in which 
Bluff Hal is represented ns visiting a 
humble subject in disguise 

Kang of Bark, Christopher III of 
'Denmark, Norway, and Sweden So 
called because, m n time of scarcity, he 
had the bark of birch wood mixed with 
meal for food (died 1148) 

King of Bath, Beau Nash, who was 
for fifty -six years master of the cere- 
monies of the bath-rooms m that city, 
and conducted the balls with great splen- 
dour and judgment (1G74-17G1) 

King of England. This title was 
first assumed by Egbert m 828 

King of Exeter ’Change, Thomas 
Clark, friend of the famous Abraham 
Newlnnd (1737-1817) 

King of France This title was 
first assumed by Louis VII (1171) It 
was changed into “ king of the French " 
by r the National Assembly m 1789 
Louis XVIII resumed the title “king of 
France ” m 1814 , and Louis Philippe 
again resumed the more republican title, 
“ king of the French ” (1830) 

King of France Edward 111 of Eng- 
land assumed the title in 1837 , but in 
1801 it was relinquished by proclamation 
(time, George III ) 

King of Ireland. This title was 
first assumed by Henry VIII in 1542 
The title previously assumed by the Lings 
of England wns “lord of Ireland ” 

King of Painters, a title assumed 
by Parrhaslos Plutarch says he wore a 
purple robe and a golden crown (fine 
400) 


King of Preachers, Louis Bour- 
dalone, a French clergyman (1G32-1704) 

King of Home, a title conferred by 
Napoleon I on his son tho very day ho 
was born , but he wns generally called the 
duke of Reichstndt 

It is thought that this title was given 
in mutation of Charlemagne If so, it 
was a-blunder, Charlemagne was never 
“ King of Rome," but he wns “pntneinn 
of Rome ” In the German empire, the 
emperor-elect w ns “ king of the Romans,” 
not “king of Rome,” and, after being 
crowned by the pope, was sty led “ em- 
peror of the Romans,” and from 9G2 
“kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire ” 
After the reign of Frcdenck II , the 
second consecration was dispensed with 

King of Ships, CarauBius, who 
assumed the purple m \ n 287, and, 
seizing on Britain, defeated the emperor 
Maximinn Herculius in Bevernl naval 
engagements (250, 287-293) 

King of Yvetot [TV to], a king of 
name onlv , a mockery king , one who 
assumes mighty honours Without the 
wherewithal to support them I v etot, 
near Rouen, wns a seigneuric, on the 
possessor of which Clotnire I conferred 
the title of king in 534, nnd the title 
continued till the fourteenth ccnturv 

11 <5tnlt on rof d \ vetot 
Pcu connu dans l histolrc 
Se levant tard sc couchnnt tflf 
Dormant fort blen saris glolrc 

IWrangcr 

King of the Beggars, Bampfy Ide 
Moore Carew (1G93-1770) He succeeded 
Clnuse Patch, who died 1730, and was 
therefore king of the heggnrs for forty 
years (1730-1770) 

Kin g of the World, the Roman 
emperor 

King Sat on the Bocky Brow 
( A ) The reference Is to Xerxes v icw mg 
the battle of Salamis from one of the 
declivities of mount zEgSI'Sos 

A kins sat on the rocky brow* 

■n t. r< — 

B 18 - 0 ) 

(“Ships by thousands” is a gros, 
exaggeration The original fleet was 
only r 1200 sail, nnd 400 were wrecked oft 
the epast of Sfipins before the sea-fight of 
Salamis commenced, thus reducing tho 
number to 800 at most ) 

King should Die Standing (A) 

Vespasian said so, nnd Louis XVHI of 



KING’S CAVE l 


France repeated the game conceit Both 
died standing , 

Kong’s Cave (The), opposite to 
Campbeltown (Argyllshire) , so called 
because Ling Robert Bruce untb his 
retinue lodged in it — Statistical Account 
of Scotland, v 167 

Kong’s Chair, the hands of two 
persons so crossed as to form a seat On 
Candlemas Day (February 2), it was at one 
time custom ary for Scotch children to 
carry offerings to their schoolmaster, and 
the boy and girl v, ho brought the richest 
gift were elected king and queen for the 
nonce "When school \\ as dismissed, each 
of these two children was earned m a 
king’s chair, bj nay of triumph 

Kin gs Many hues of kings hiye 
taken the name of some famous forefather 
or sonic founder of a dynasty ns a titular 
name — See Seldcn, Titles of Honour , v 
Alban kings, called Sihius 
Amalekite kings, Aqag 
Bithynian kings, Hicomcdcs 
Constantmopohtan kings, Constantine 
Egyptian kings (ancient), Pharaoh 
„ - , (medieval), Ptolemy 

Indian kings, called Pahbothn (from the 
city of Palibothra) 

Parthian kings, Ar'succs 
Roman emperors, Ccc'ar 
Servian kings, Lazar , i c Lleazar Bulk 
or Eulh-ogar, sons of Bulk 
IJpsala kings, called Droit 
Loyal patronymics —Athenian, Cecron'- 
idtc, from Cecrops 
Danish, SLiold-ungs, from S/ told 
Persian Achmen'-idm, from Aclimencs 
iliessalian, Aleva-dm, from Alevas , 
etc , etc ’ 

Kings of Cologne (The Thicc), 
the three Magiwhocamc from the East to 
o crofts to the infant Jesus Their names 
are Melchior, Gasnar, and Balthazar 
lue first offered gold, symbolic of king- 
Ehip, the second, franhneense, symbolic 

flL d tl nnity 1 ?i third > symbolic of 
be ^.S used in embalming 
the dead (6ee Cologne, p 204 ) b 

0f^ ng i B °f En ? lan <H Since the 
n i 0t more “ an thrca successive 
sovereigns have reigned without a erwis 

William I , "William II , Hcnrv I 

Stephen usurper 

Henry II , Richard I , John 

The pop» girra tie amm to ti“dwj,Un. 

Hcnr> HI , Edward I , Edward II 

tdirard TL mnrderci 
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l F Award III , Richard II 

Diehard II deposed 

, Henry IV , V , VT 

j Lancaster dnnj«a to h ori. 

! Edward IV , V , Richard TIT 

! DjTuvtr chJnjjcd. 

Henry VII , Till , Edward VI 

t 2-vJy Jane Grcr 

l - Mary, Elizabeth 

j Dynasty changed. 

i James I , Charles I 

I Charles! beheaded. 

■ Charles II , James TT 

1 James IL dethroned. 

V ilham 1JI , Anne 
Dynasty changei 

George I , II , III 
Ktgmcr 

George IT, William IV, Victoria 
(indirect successions) 

Kings of England Except m one in- 
stance (that of John), we ha\ e never had 
a great-grandchild sovereign m direct 
descent The exception is not creditable 
for m John’s reign the kingdom ir i> 
given away twice, his son Ilenrv III 
was imprisoned by Leicester, and Ins 
great-grandson Edward II was mur- 
dered In two other instances a grard- 
child has succeeded, viz , Henry VI 
whose reign was a continued ciul wnr , 
and Edward VI , the sickly son of Jane 
Seymour Stephen was a grandchild of 
W llliam I , bnt a usurper , Richard II 
was a grandchild of Ldwnrd III , anu 
George III was grandson of George II , 
but their fathers did not succeed to the 
throne 

Henry 1 ’ b ' S £ons » 11 , 

Stephen (a usurper) 

Henry II his sons, Richard I , John 
(discrowned) 1 

From John, m regular succession, wo 

i nV r f lw.rPiT J1 / OF'PHsonGd), Edward 
1 1 Edward II (murdered), Edward III 

.i'Sn'uCn? E ' ,Ck r ’""’ 

(cmTkksj’’ ■' He ”' T T ’ VI 

Edward IV , Edward V 
Hi chard III (no offspring:) 

Henry VII Henry VIII (Edward VI 
vfllY’ E lMbeth ( dn,l e h tcrs of Hcnrv 
James I , Charles I 
aomweR (caned lord protector) . 
StV* 11 (bn o brothers) 
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George I , George IT 
George III (great-grandson of George 
I , but not m direct descent), George IV 
William IV (brotlier of George IV ) 
Victoria (the niece of William IV and 
George IV ) 

Kings of England Three seems to ho 
a kind of ruling number in our English 
sovereigns Besides the coincidences 
mentioned above connected mtli the 
number, may be added the follow mg — 
(1) That of the four kings who married 
French princesses, three of them suffered 
violent deaths, viz , Edward II , Richard 
II , and Charles I (2) The three longest 
reigns ha\ e been three threes, a iz , Henry 
III , Eduard III , and George III (3) 
We hn\e no instance, as m France, of 
three brothers succeeding each other 

Kings of Prance Tho French 
have been singular!} unfortunate in their 
choice of royal surnames, when designed 
to express anything except some personal 
quality, ns handsome , fat , of which we 
cannot judge the truth Thus, Louis 
VIII , a very feeble man in mind and 
body, was sumnmed the Lion , Philippe 
II , whose whole conduct was or er- 
renclnng and selfish, was the Magnani- 
mous, Philippe III , the tool of Labrosse, 
was the Daring , Philippe VI , the most 
unfortunate of all the kings of France, 
was surnamed the lucky , Jean, one of 
the worst of all the kings, was called 
the Good, Charles VI an idiot, and 
Louis XV a scandalous debauchee, were 
- surnamed the Wcll-bcloicd, Henri II , a 
man of pleasure, wholly under the thumb 
of Diane do Poitiers, was called the 
Warlike , Louis XIII , most unjust in 
domestic life, where alone he had any 
freedom of action, was called the Just , 
Louis XIV , a man of mere ceremony 
and posture, who lost battle after battle, 
and brought the nation to absolute 
bankruptcy, was surnamed the Great 
King (He was little m stature, little in 
mind, little m all moral and physical 
faculties , and great only ra such little- 
nesses as posturing, dressing, ceremony, 
and gormandizing ) And Louis XVIII , 
forced on the nation by conquerors quite 
against the general will, was called the 
Desired 

Kings of France The succession of 
three brothers has been singularly fatal 
m Trench monarchism Ihe Capetinn 
dynasty terminated with three brothers, 


sons of Philippe le Del (viz , Louis X , 
Philippe V , and Charles IV ) The 
Valois dvnnstj came to an end by the 
succession of the three brothers, sons of 
Henri II (viZj Francois II , Charles IX , 
and Henri III ) Ihe next or Bourbon 
dynast y ter minated m the same manner 
(Louis XVI , Louis XVIII , and Charles 
X) 

After Charles IV (the third brother of 
the Cnpctian dynasty), came Philippe de 
Valois, a collateral descendant , after 
Henn ni (the third brother of the 
Valois dynasty), came Henry' de Bour- 
bon, a collateral descendant , and after 
Charles X (the third brother of the 
Bourbon dynasty), came Louis Philippe, 
a collateral descendant With the third 
of the third the monarchy ended 

Kings Playing witli their 
Children 

The fine painting of Bonington repre- 
sents Henri IV (of France) carry ing his 
children pickaback, to the horror of the 
Spanish ambassador 

Plutarch tells us that Agesililos was 
one day discovered riding cock-horse on 
a walking-stick, to please and amuse lus 
children 

George III was on one occasion dis- 
covered on all fours, with one of his 
children riding astride his back He is 
also well remembered by the painting of 
“George 111 Playing at Ball mth the 
Princess Amelin ’’ 

Kingdom of Snow, Norway 
Sweden also is so called When these 
kingdoms had each a separate king, 
either of them was called “The Snow 
King ” (See King, Show ) 

Let no vessel of the kingdom of snow bound on the 
d.Trk rolling waves ol Inis tore [rte Or*ncift \— Osshm 
Finr/al L 

Kmgsale (Lord), allowed to wear 
lus hat in the presence of royalty In 
1203, Hugh de Lncie treacherously seized 
sir John de Conrcy lord of Kmgsale, and 
king John condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment in the Tower When ho 
had been there about a year, king John 
and Phibppe Auguste of Franco agreed to 
determine certain claims by combat It 
was then that John applied to De Conrcy 
to he his champion , and ns soon ns the 
giant knight entered the lists, the French 
champion ran away panic-struck John 
now asked lus champion what reward ho 
conld give him for his service “Titles 
and estates I hai e enow,” said De Conrcy , 
and then requested that after having paid 
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obeisance, lie and his heirs nucht stand 
covered in the presence of the king and 
his successors 

Lord Forester hnd the same right 
confirmed to him by Henry Till 

John Pahington, ancestor of lord 
Hampton, had a grant made him in the 
20th Hear} Till “of full liberty dnnng 
his Me to -wear lus hat in the royal 
presence ’’ 

Kmgsliip (Disqualifications for) \my 
personal blemish disqualified a person 
from being Ling during the semi-bar- 
barous stage of society , thus putting out 
the cy cs of a pnnee, to disqualify him 
from "reigning, was by no means uncom- 
mon It will be remembered that Hubert 
designed to put out the eyes of pnnee 
Arthur, with this object Witi'za the 
Yisigoth put out the eyes of Tbcodo- 
fred, “mhnbiLitandole pin la monarchia," 
says Ferraras When Alboquerqtic took 
possession of Ormuz, he deposed fifteen 
kings of Portugal, and, instead of hilling 
them, put out their eyes 

Yorwertb, son of Owen Gwynedh, was 
set aside from the Welsh throne because 
he had a broken nose 

Count Olfba of Barcelona was set aside 
because he could not speak till he had 
Stamped thnee with his foot, like a goat 

The Eon of Henry T was to be reccu cd 
as tang of France, "only on condition that 
his body was without defect, and was not 
stunted — Monstrolet, Chroniqvc', a 190 
0512) 

Un Coade de Galllrfa qua fu*ra Tzliado 
PciAj-o ct*- nombre orae lo derVzado 
Perdio hi ririon, flndxlo 
G: ome que non rede, non d b!e mdo. 

Gonzalez do Ecreco £. Horn, ZS3 (died l£Cn 

Kmmont Willie, William Arm- 
strong of Rmmonth This notorious 
freebooter, who lived m the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, is the hero of a 
famous Scotch ballad 

Kmoce'tus, a precious stone, which 
will enable the possessor to cast out 
devils — Mirror of Stones 

Kirk (Mr John), foreman of the jury 
on Due Deans’s trial — Sir W Scott, 
Heart of Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Kirkcaldy (Scotland), a corruption 
of Kirh-Culdce, one of the churches 
founded in 503 by St Columb and his 
twehe brethren, uhen thev established 
the Culdee institutions The doctrines, 
discipline, and goy eminent of theCuIdee 3 
resembled prcsbvtenanism 

Kirkrapine (3 syl ), a sturdy thief. 


“wont to rob churchc* of their ornaments 
and poor mon's bo\e? " All he could 
lay hands on he brought to the nut of 
Abe^n, daughter of Corce'ca While 
Una was m the hut, Kirkrapine knocl ed 
at the door, and as it yvas not immediate 1 ! 
opened, knocked it doivn , whercujx t 
the hon sprang on him, “under hi3 
lordlv foot did him suppress,” and Uren 
11 rent him m thousand pieces small 

The meaning is lbnt popery was re- 
formed by the British lion, which slew 
Kirkrapine, or put a stop to the traffic in 
spiritual matters Una represents tn th 
or the Deformed Churdi — Spenser, Fairy 
Qitun, i 3 (1590) 

Kiss the Scavenger’s Daughter 
(To), to be put to the torture Strictly 
speaking, “the Ecaycnger’s daughter" 
was an instrument of torture invented 
by William Skeyington, lieutenant of the 
Tower in the reign of Henry \ III 
Skeyington became corrupted into jea- 
Tcnjcr , and the myention yyas termed hi s 
daughter or offspring 

Kit [None! vs], the lad employed to 
wait on little Kell, and do all sorts of 
odd job3 at the “ennosity shop "for her 
grandfithcr lie generally begins Jn<= sen- 
tences with “W hr Uien ” Thu*, “’liras 
a long ivay, wasn’t it. Kit?” “Win 
then, it yvns a goodish stretch," relumed 
Kit “ Did y ou find the house easily 5 ’’ 
“Why then, not oicr and nboie,” said 
Kit “Of course you have come bank 
hungry ?” “Why then. I do think I am 
rather so ’’ When the “ ennosity shop” 
yvas broken up by Quilp, Kit took Fen ice 
under Sir Garland, Abel Cottage, Finch- 
ley 

Kit ttm n ihock beatJrf th'inib'Ung nirtwarU t -J with 
an nncotnr-oriljr wid« mouth r cry red tWb a turned 
up rov* ci i n icort coralol exp retd -»:i of tver Ho 
ropped ihort nt the Acxr on frelns a itraugc" twirkd in 
hb band an old roardlnt without a vcj of brim ird 
Ins hlxareir now on one le^ end now on the ether and 
looUns pith a mc-i* cxtraordlmrj- lec- He vu ei Men lr 
the comedy of little Ndla life— C, Dlcbcn* The Old 
Carton y*5fop ! (1S49) 

Kit-0 ( Srrgcant ), the “ recruiting 
officer ” He describes his oivn character 
thus 


I I«J bom cgtp-y and bred among that crew U1I I 
ns 10 yean old, there I learnt antlnp mil lyfnj i 
W3j bought troro my mother by n certain nob ram for 
three idtfoles who made me bis page there l I-anu 
(mmntenee and ptmpln? Being turned c.T for wealing 
my I.-r.l'i linen and drinking ny I.vly's mtaSa. I turned 
bsIEfs follower there I learnt bulli-tnj and nr-jrfny 
Intlattgo into Ihe army nrdiherolleamt irintlnj. 
Fotbat the whole mm Is canting lying Im[e deuce 
pimping Allying rwcarlng. drinking ami a lalherd 
— C Ftrquaar The recruiting QTeer HI 1 (1'Cj) 


oergean- r.iie is nn j-idure or low I/c nrd 

litnn jut rarely rarared.-i ChnmV-s fn, l„ /, {cn , 

I hr C I* kvJ 
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The original “sergeant Kite "was I? 
Enstcourt (1608-1713) 

Kitely (2 syl ), a nch City merchant, 
cxtremcl) jealous of his wife — Ben Jon- 
Bon, 1 ury Man in His Humour (1598) 

Kit-Cat Club, held in Shire Lnnej 
non called Lower Scrlc’s Place (London) 
The members ivere w hig “patriots,” who, 
at the end of William III ’s reign, met to 
secure tlie protestant succession Joseph 
Addison, Steele, Congreve, Garth, Van- 
brugh, Mninwnnng, Walpole, Pultcncy, 
etc , were members 

Kit-Cat Pictures, fort} -two por- 
traits, painted b} sir Godfrej Kneller, 
three-quarter size, to 6uit the walla of 
Tonson’s villa at Bam Elms, where, in 
its latter dn}s, the Kit-Cat Club w as 
held 

“Kit- Cat "denies its name from 
Christopher Cat, a pnstrv-cooh, who 
served the club with mutton pics 

Kitt Henaliaw, boatman of 6ir 
Patrick Chartens of Kinfauns, provost 
of Perth — Sir W Scott, Fan Maid of 
Forth (time, Henry IV ) 

Kittleeourt (Sir Thomas), M P , 
neighbour of the laird of Ellangowan — 
Sir "W Scott, Quy Mannermg (time, 
George II ) 

Kitty, one of the servants of Mr 
Peregrine Love! She spoke French 
like a native, because she was once “a 
half-boarder at Chelsea ” Being asked 
if she had read Shakespeare “ SmLspur, 
Skikspurl” she replied “Who w rote it? 
No, I never rend that book, but I promise 
to rend it o\ cr one afternoon or other ” — 
Itoi James Townie), High Life Below 
Stairs (1759) 

Kitty, ) oungcr daughter of sir Dai id 
and lad) Dunder of D under Hall, near 
Doier She is young, wild, and of ex- 
uberant spirits, “her mind full of fun, 
her eyes full of tire, her head full of 
no\ els, and her heart full of lo\ e ” 
Kiffj felkin loic with Random at Calms, 
and agreed to elope with him, but the 
fugitn es 'ivere detected bv sir Da\id 
during thei' r v preparations for flight, and, 
to pro! ent soqndal, the marriage w ns 
sanctioned by vtlie parents, and duly 
solemnized at DuVder Hall — G Column, 
TFays and AfcansjfL 788) 

Kitty Pry, the wmting-maid of 
Melissa Ven impertinent, !er) in- 
quisitive, and icrs free in her tongue 


She* has a partinht) to Timothy Sharp 
“ the lying inlet ” — Gamck, The Lying 
Valet (1741) 

Kitty Willis, a “soiled dove," cm' 
plo) ed b) Saville to attend a masquerade 
m the same costume ns lady Francis, m 
order to dupe Courtall — Mrs Cowlej , 
The Belle's Stratagem (1780) 

Klabot'ermaim, a ship-kobold of 
the Baltic, sometimes heard, but rare]) 
seen Those who ha! c seen him sa) lie 
sits on the bowspnt of a phantom ship 
called Carmtlhan, dressed in ) ellow, w car- 
ing a night-cap, nnd smoking a cutty pipe 

Klas (Kaiser), a nickname gnen to 
Napoleon I (17GO, 180W18M, 1821) 

Hort mil IQd cn bltgcn atlH 
Hort vral lek rerteUen will 
Vnn den grUten knlser Kids 
Dit war iai] cn firen BSs 
Ded ron Korslkn her t£n 
W all do welt mal rccht beschn 

0000 

Helena dc Jnmfcr Is 
Nit Eln BrQt tin Tandls 


Kaiser Kids 

KlaUB (Doctoi), hero and title of a 
corned) b) Herr Adolph l’Arrongc (1878; 
Dr Klaus is a gruff, hut noble-minded 
and kind-hearted man, whose niece (n 
nch jewellers daughter) has mnrned a 
poor nobleman of snch extra! agant 
notions that the wife’s property is soon 
dissipated , but the young spendthrift is 
reformed The doctor has a coachman, 
who invades his master’s province, and 
undertakes to cure a sick pcasant. 

Klavs ( Beta ), the prototype of Tiip 
a an Winkle Klaus [Atoms) is a goat- 
herd of Sittendorf, who was one dav 
accosted b) a } oung man, wlio beckoned 
him to follow Peter obeicd, nnd was 
led into a deep dell, where he found twehe 
knights plajing skittles, no one of whom 
uttered a word Gazing around, he 
noticed a can of wine, and, drinking some 
of its contents, was o\ erpow ered with 
sleep When he aw ohe, he w ns amazed 
at the height of the grass, and when he 
entered the village everything seemed 
strange to him One or two companions 
encountered him, but those whom he 
knew as bojs were grown middle-aged 
men, and those whom he knew ns middle- 
aged were grey-beards After much 
pcrplcxit), he "disco! cred ho had been 
asleep for tw enty ) ears (See Sleepers ) 

Your Fplmenidtfs jour somnolent Peter Klatw since 
named lUp ■van Winkle — T Carlj-Ie. 
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Klemer (General),' governor of 
Procue, bm\ c as a liOtt, but tender- 
hearted as a girl It was Kleiner who 
rescued the infant daughter of Hahldenau 
it the siege of Magdeburg A soldier 
seized the infant’s nurse, bnt Klemer 
smote him down, sired the child, and 
brought it up as his own daughter 
Mahldenau being imprisoned in Pragno 
os a spr, Meeta his daughter came to 
Prague to beg for his pardon, and it then 
came to light that the governor’s adopted 
daughter was Meeta’s sister — S Knowles, 
The Maid of Manendorpt (1838) 

Knag (Mss), forewoman of Mde 
Mantalnn, milliner, near Cavendish 
Square, London After doting on Kate 
Nicklehr for three whole days, this spite- 
ful creature makes up her mind to bate 
her for ever — C Dickens, Nicholas 
Nxchleby , xvm (1838) 

Knickerbocker ( Dtcdnch ), nom da 
plume of Washington Irving, in his 
History of 'New For/. (1809) 

Knight of Arts and Industry, 
the hero of Thomson’s Castle of Indolence 
(canto u 7-13, 1748) 

Knight of La Mancha, don 
Quixote do la Mancha, the hero of 
Cenantes's novel called Hon Quixote, 
etc fim, 1615) 

Knight of the Blade, a bull} , bo 
called because when swords were worn, a 
bully was for ever asserting lus opinions 
b} an appeal to his sword 

Knight of the Ebon Spear, Bn- 
tuin.ort In the great tournament she 
“ sends sir Artcgal or cr his horse’s tail,” 
then disposes of Cambel, Tn'amond, 
Blan'damour, and several others m the 
same summary nay, for “no man could 
hide her enchanted spear ” — Sponsor, 
iaiiry Queen, iv 4 (1596) 

Knight of the Fatal Sword, 
-Emedorus of Gnna'da Known for his 
lor e to the incomparable Alzay'da 

Sir "said the Jody yonr name Is so celebrated In the 
Irorld, tliat 1 am persuaded nojilng Is Imposiblo Tor sour 
arm to ctccutc. — Comtesm D Aunoy fairy Tale) ( Ho 
KnlthtJ-trnmt, 1GSSJ 

Knight of the Invincible Sword 

So Am'adis of Gaul styled himself — 
Vasco do Loheira, Amadis of Gaul (four- 
teenth century ) 

Kmght of the Leopard Dm id 
earl of Huntingdon, pnnee royal of Scot- 
landj assumed tho name and disgiusc of 


sir Kenneth, “Knight of the Leopard,’ 
m the crusade — Sir TV Scott, The Twi$- 
mnn ft/ime. Richard I ) 


Kmg ht of the Lions, the nppella- 
turn assumed by don Quixote after his 
attack upon the van containing two Lons 
sent by the general of Oran as a present 
to the king of Spain — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, II l 17 (1615) 


Kni ght of the Pestle, an apothe- 
cary or druggist 


Knight of the Post, one who 
haunted the purlieus of the courts, readi 
to be hired to swear anything So called 
because these mercenaries hung about the 
posts to which the sheriffs affixed their 
announcements 


HI be no knight of the post to sell my coal for fl bribe 
Tho nH my fortunes be crossed pet I Scorn the cheater J 
tribe 

ragged and Tom and True (a ballad) 

Also a man m the pillory, or one that 
has been publicly tied to a post and 
whipped 


Knight of the Rainbow, a foot- 
man , so called from bis gorgeous rai- 
ment 


Knight of the Roads, a foot-pad 
or highwayman , so termed by a pun on 
the military order entitled “ The Knights 
of Rhodes ” 


Knight of the Rueful Counten- 
ance Don Quixote de la Mancha, the 
hero of Cervantes’s novel, is so called b\ 
Sancho Panza his ’squire 

Knight of the Shears, a tailor 
Shires (counties), pronounced shears, gives 
birth to the pun 

Knight of the Sun, Almanzor 
pnnee of Tunis So called because the 
sun was tho device he bore on his shield 
— Com tesseD’ Aunoy, Fairy Talcs (“Prin- 
cess Znmen,” 1682) 

Knight of the Swan, Lohcngnn, 
son of Pnrznal He went to Brnlmnt 
in a ship drawn by a swan Here be 
liberated the pnneess Elsen, who w ns ti 
captne, and then married her, but de- 
clined to tell bis name After a time, be 
joined an expedition against the Hun- 
ganans, and after performing miracles of 
valour, returned to Brabant cor ered with 
glory Some of Elscn’s fnends laughed 
at her for not knowing her husband’s 
name, so she implored lnm to tell her of 
lus family , but no sooner was the ques- 
tion asked than the white swan rc-ap- 
peared and com eyed him away,— 
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Wolfram von Escbcnbach (a minnesinger), 
Lohengrin (thirtoecntli century) (See 
Knights of the Swan ) 

Knight of the Tomb (The), sir 
James Dougins, usually called “ The 
Black Dougins ” — Sir W Scott, Castle 
Lange > o us (time, Henry I ) 

Knight of the Whip, a coach- 
man 

Knight of the White Moon, 
tho title assumed by Samson Cnrrnsco, 
when he tilted with don Quixote, on the 
condition that if tho don w ere worsted in 
tho encounter ho should quit knight- 
errantry and live peaceably at homo for 
twch o months — Con antes, Lon Quixote , 
II iv 12-14 (1615) 

Km glit of the Woeful Coun- 
tenance, don Quixote de la Mnnchn 

Knight with Two Swoids, 
sir Bnlin le Savage, brother of sir Bnlan 
— Sir T Malory, History of Prince 
At thur , l 27, S3 (1470) 

Knights The three brn\ cst of 
king Arthur’s knights were sir Launcelot 
du Lac, sir Tnstram de Lion6s or 
Ly ones, and sir Lamorako dc Galis (i c 
Wales) — Sir 1 Malorv, History of 
Pi nice Arthur , i 132 (1470) 

*** The complement of the knights of 
the Round Table was 150 (ditto, i 120) 
But in Lancelot of the Lake, n 81, they 
are said to have amounted to 250 

Knights {'Prentice), a secret society 
established to aacnge tho wrongs of np- 
rentices on their “tyrant masters " Mr 
im lappertit was captain of this “ noble 
association,” and their meetings were held 
in a cellar in Stagg’s house, m the Bar- 
bican The name was nfterwards changed 
into “The United Bull-dogs,” and the 
members joined the nnti-popery rout of 
lord George Gordon — C Dickens, Lai naby 
Pudge, Mil (1841) 

Knights of Alcan'tara, a mili- 
tary order of Spain, which took its name 
from the city of Alcantara, in Estremn- 
dura These knights were previously 
called “Knights of the Pear Tree,” arid 
subsequently “Knights of St Julian,” 
The order was founded m 115G for the 
defence of Estremadura against the 
Moors In 1197_ pope Celcstinc III 
raised it to the rank of n religious order 
of knighthood 

" v Knights of Calatra'va, a mili- 
i order ot Spain, instituted by Sanclio 


HI of Castile .When Sancho took tho 
strong fort of Calntrava from the Moors, 
he gave it to the Knights Tcmplnrs, who, 
wanting courage to defend it, returned it 
to the king again Then don Rcymond 
of the Cistercian order, w ith set oral 
cai cllcros of quality , i oluntecrcd to 
defend the fort, whereupon tho king 
constituted them “Knights of Cnla- 
traia ” 

Knights of Christian Chanty, 
instituted by Uenn III of France, for 
the benefit of poor military officers and 
maimed soldiers This order w as founded 
at the same time ns that of the “Iloly 
Ghost,” which was meant for princes and 
men of distinction The order was com- 
pleted by Ilcnn IV , and resembled our 
“Poor Knights of Windsor,” now called 
“ The Military Knights of Windsor ” 

Knights of Malta, otherwise called 
“ Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem, ” 
a religious military order, whoBC residence 
was in the island of Malta Some time 
before the joume\ of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon into the Holy Land, some Neapolitan 
merchants built a house for those of their 
countrymen who came thither on pil- 
grimage Afterwards they built n 
church to St John, and an hospital for 
the sick, whence they took the name of 
“Hospitallers " In 1104 the orderbeenme 
military', nnd changed the term “Hos- 
pitallers” into that of “Knights Hos- 
pitallers ” In 1310 they took Rhodes, and 
the order was then called “ Tho Knights 
of Rhodes ” In 1523 they were expelled 
from Rhodes by the Turks, and took up 
their residence in Malta 

Knights of Montesa, a Spanish 
order of knighthood, instituted by James 
II of Aragon in 1817 

Knights of Kova Scotia, m the 
West Indies, created by James I of 
Great Britain These knights wore a 
nbbon of an orange tawny colour 

Knights of Our "Lady of 
Mount Carmel (Chevaliers de t'Oidic 
dc Kotrc Lame du Mont Carmel ) } insti- 
tuted by Henri IV of Franco in 1607, 
and consisting of a hundred French 
gentlemen 

N B — These knights must not be con- 
founded with the Carmelites or L' Or dio- 
des Cannes ^ founded by Bertholde count 
ofLimogesm 1156, said by legend to hare 
been founded by the prophet Ehyali, and 
to hn\ e been re\ n ed by r the Virgin Mary 
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TUc religious house of Carmel was founded 
m 400 by John patriarch of Jerusalem, 
in honour of Elijah, and this gay e rise to 
the legend 

Knights of Rhodes Tbe“Kmgbts 
of Malta” were so called between 1310 
and 1523 (See ILurcurs of Malt \ ) 

Knights of St Andrew, insti- 
tuted by Peter the Great of Hoscovy, in 
1098 Their badge is a gold medal, 
hanng St Andrew’s cross on one side, 
with these words, Cazar Picri c monarque 
do tout Ic Aussie 

Knights of St Genette (Ghcia- 
hcis dol'Ordrc do St Genetic), the most 
ancient order of knighthood in France, 
instituted by Charles Martel, after his 
victory over the Saracens m 782, where a 
vast number of gennets, like Spanish cats 
{civet cats), were found in the enemy’s 
camp 

Knights of St George There 
are seaeral orders so called 

1 St George of Alfama, founded by 
the kings of Aragon 

2 St George of Austria and Corintlua, 
instituted by the emperor Frederick III 
first archduke of Austria 

3 Another founded by the same em- 
peror m 1470, to guard tbe frontiers of 

Turk™ 13 aBd Hungar y a S ainst the 

A. Sf U Ge ? rgCl generally called “Knights 
of the Garter " (qv) 

Genoa^ m thC old rc P ubllc of 

nfi kn 'S bts originally 

called “ Knights of St George " “ 

or^r^f^h ^ a £°’ n Spanish 

order instituted under pope Alexander 

HI , the grand-master of which is next 
" ,, to the soicrcigu St Jngo or 

Spain h ° GrCAtCr) ' S thG P' ltron » ain t 

Knights of st John at Jeru- 
W3htut ; d m 1120 This order 
inh ^ name from patnarch of 
Alexandria, and from the place of their 
abode (Jerusalem) TheseCht sub 

Tnrt-H m rsoa ,, Bci! }g dn ven out by the 
15Z l> tb ey took up their abode 

Malta ” 3 ’ d WcrG caIicd “ ^'Shts of 

Knights of St Lazare (2 sir! 1 
a religious and military order of Km^i l' 
Hospitallers established in the h“ehth 
cenkrv, and confirmed by the pope m 
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1 1255 Their spectaLmissiou was to tab o 

, care of lepers Tlio name is demed 

) from Lazarus the beggar w ho lay at the 

gate of Dives The order yvas intro- 
duced into France under Louis VII , and 
3 w ns abolished m the first Roy olution 

Knights of St Magdalene (3 
syl ), a French order, instituted by St 
" Loui3 (IX ), to suppress duels 

, Knights of St Maria de Mer- 
, cede (3 syl ), a Spanish order, for the 
; redemption of captn cs 

Knights of St Michael the 
Archangel ( Chevaliers de f Onh c do St 
fc Michel), a French order, instituted by 
Loms XI in 14G9 The king wns at the 
head of the order M Bomllet sayB 
“St Michel est regardd comme lo pro- 
tecteur ot l'angc tutdhire do la France " 

Knights of St Patrick, instituted 
in 1783 The ruling sovereign of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and tlio lord-lieu- 
tenant of Iroland, arc ex ofjicio members 
of this order The order is named after 
St Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland 

Knights of St Salvador, in 
Aragon, instituted by Alphonso I in 
1118 

Knights of Windsor, formerly 
called “ Poor Knights of Windsor,’’ but 
now entit cd “ The Military Knights of 
\\ masor, a body of military pensioners, 
y\ho hayc their residence v, itinn the pre- 
cincts of Windsor Castle 

, Kni ghts of the Bath, an order of 
knighthood domed from tho ancient 
i ranks, and so termed because the mem- 
hers originally “bathed” before they 
P; A rf o™ ed aeir vigils The last knights 
created in this ancient form u ere at tho 
coronation of Charles II in 1GC1 

7 ? ® h “ d3 for Grand Cross of tho 

Bath (the first class) , K C B for Knight 
Commander of the Path (tho second 
class) and CB for Companion of tho 
Bath (tho third class) 3 

Knights of the Blood of Our 

xw OUr? a ,° ordcr of knighthood in 
Mantua, instituted by duke Vincent 
m JG0S, on his marriage It 
consisted of twenty Mantuan dukes The 
name ongmntcd in tho belief that m St 
Andrew ’s Church, Mantua, certain drops 
relic 11 Sav,onr ’ s blood Drescry ed ns a 


.Knights of the Broom FI 
(Chceahcis d>. VOrdrcdc la Gatos to) 


Flower 

instil 
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rated In St Louis ( IX ) of France on 
his marriage The collar mbs decorated 
rnth broom flowers, intermixed with 
flours dc lijs m gold The motto vv ns 
Exallat families 

Knights of the Carpet or CAnrrT 
Km guts, ic non-military or cml 
Anights, such as maj ors, lawj era, authors, 
artists, physicians, and so on, who receive 
their Knighthood Kneeling on a carpet , 
and not in the tented field 

Knights of the Chamber or 
CirvMBLit Knights, Knights bachelors 
made in times of peace in the presence 
chamber , and notm the camp These are 
nl inn e militan men, and therefore differ 
from “ Carpet Knights,” lvho arc always 
civilians 

Knights of the Cock and Dog, 
founded by Philippe I , Auguste , of 
France 

Knights of the Ci eseent, a mili- 
tary order, instituted bj Rcnatusof Anjou, 
Icing of Sicily, etc, in 1448 So called 
from the badge, which is a crescent of 
gold enamelled What gave nsc to this 
institution w ns that Renatus tooK for his 
devico a crescent, with the word loz 
(“ praise”), which, in the style of icbits, 
mnhos loz in crescent, t c “by adv ancmg 
in v irtue one ments praise ’’ 

Knights of the Dove, a Spanish 
order, instituted in 1379 by John I of 
Castile 

Knights of the Dragon, created 
bj the emperor Sigismond in 1417, upon 
the condemnation of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague “the heretics " 

Knights of the Ermine (Cheva- 
liers dc l' Ordrc de V Epic), instituted m 1450 
bv Francois I due de Bretagne The 
collar was of gold, composed of cars of 
corn m saltier, at the end of which hung 
an ermine, w ltb the legend a ma vie The 
order expired when the duKcdom was 
annexed to the crown of France 

Knights of the Garter, insti- 
tuted by Pdward III of England in 1344 
According to Selden, “it exceeds in 
majesty, honour, and fame, all chivalrous 
orders in the w orld " The story is that 
Joan countess of Salisbury, while danc- 
ing with the King, let fall her garter, and 
the gallant Edward, perceiving a smile 
on the face of the courtiers, picked it up, 
bound it round Ins own knee, and cx- 

lmr. i “Horn soit qui mal y pense " 


The blue garterand the motto of the order 
arc thus accounted for 

Knights of the Golden Fleece, 
a military order of 1 mghthood, insti- 
tuted by Philippe Ic Bon of Burgundv 
m 1429 It took its name from a repre- 
sentation of the golden fleece on the 
collar of the order The King of Spam 
is grand-master, and the motto is Ante 
fact qitam Jlamma micet 

Knights of the Golden Shield, 
an order instituted by LomoII of trance, 
for the defence of the country Tho 
motto is AUons (t e “Let us go in defence 
of our country ”) 

Knights of the Hare an order of 
twolv e knights, instituted bj F dwnrd III 
while ho was in Trance The trench 
raised a tremendous shout, and Edward 
thought it was the erv of liattlcj hut it 
was occasioned by n hare running be- 
tween the two armies From this in- 
cident the knights created on tho field 
aftcrthis battle were termed “Knights of 
the Order of the Ilarc " 

Knights of the Holy Ghost 
( Chevaliers dc VOrdre du Saint Esprit), in- 
stituted b) Hcnn III of France on his 
return from Poland Henri III was both 
bom and crowned on AVbit-Sundny , and 
hence the origin of the order 

Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, 
an order of Knighthood founded bv St 
Hcl'ena, when she visited Jcrstinlcm at 
the age of 80, and found (ns it is said) 
the cross on which Christ was crucified in 
a cav era under the temple of Yenus, a d 
328 This order was confirmed by pope 
Pascal II m 1114 

Knights of the Lily, an order of 
Knighthood in Navarre, founded bv 
Garcia in 1048 

Knights of tho Order of Fools, 
established November, 1381, and con- 
tinued to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Dio insignia was a jester or 
fool embroidered on the left side of their 
mantles, cap and bells, yellow stoctmgs, 
a cup of fruit in the right hnnd, and a 
gold Ley m the left ft resembled the 
“ Oddfellows ” of more modem times 

- Knights of tho Porcupine 
( Chevaliers dc VQidrc du Foredate), a 
French order of 1 mghthood The ori- 
ginal motto was Cominus ct cmmtts, 
changed by Louis XII into Vitus avo) 
Trojce 
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Knights of the Bed Staff, an 
order instituted by Alfonso XI of Cas- 
tile and Leon in 1330 

Knights of the Bound Table 
King Arthur’s knights were so called, 
because they sat with him at a round 
table made by Merlin for king Leode- 
grannee This king gave it to Arthur on 
his marriage with Gumever, his daughter 
It contained seats for 150 knights, 100 of 
which king Leodegrannce furnished ashen 
he sent the table 

Knights of the Shell The argo- 
nauts of St. Nicholas were so called from 
the shells worked on the collar of the 
order 

Knights of the Ship, an order of 
knighthood founded bj St Louis (IX ) 
of France m Ins expedition to Egypt 

Knights of the Star (Chevaliers 
tie VOrdrc tie VEtoile), an ancient order of 
knighthood in France The motto of the 
order was Monstrant regibus astra mam 

T of the Swan (Chevaliers 

tie t'Ordre da Cgqnc), an order of knight- 
hood founded in 1413 by the elector 
Frederick IT of Brandenburg, and re- 
stored in 1843 by Frederick 1\ illiam IV 
of Prussia Its object is the relief of dis- 
tress general!) The king of Prussia is 
grand-master The motto is Gott m\t 
vns(“ God he with you ”) , and the collar 
is of gold The white sunn is the badge 
of the house of Clei es (H estphalm) 

Lord Jjerners has a novel called The 
dinight of the Sican (sixteenth century ) 

Knights of the Thistle, said to 
be founded by Arcbaicus king of the 
bcots in S09 , revived m 1540 by Jam es V 
of Scotland, again m 1087 by James II of 
Lreat .Britain , and again In queen Anne, 
who placed the order on a permanent 
tooting The decoration consists of a 

c, D !t c L 0 u C ' D ( n , m<;licd gold > com P°sed of 
sixteen thistles interlaced with sprres 

of nie, and a small golden image of St 
Andrew within a circle The motto is 

tTl^i mpUne { a , ccss,t Tho members 
Andrew” 3 of St 

The nw mixed uith the thistles is 
And-rue a ^ V '° rd “ Andre; V thistles 

urfi was at one time a French 

Order of the Thistle" in the house of 
Bourbon, nith the same decoration and 

Siughts of the Virgin’s Look- 


ing-glass, an order instituted in 1410 
by Ferdinand of Castile 

Knights Teutonic, ongmally called 
“ Knights of St George,” then “ Knights 
of the Virgin Mary and lasth “Teutonic 
Knights of the Hospital of St. Man the 
Virgin ” This order was instituted by 
Henry king of Jerusalem, in compliment 
to tbe German volunteers who accom- 
panied Frederick Harbarossa on his cru- 
sade The knights uere soon aft era nrds 
placed under the tutelage of the Virgin, 
to whom a hospital had been dedicated 
for the relief of German pilgrims , and 
in 1191 pope Celestmc HI confirmed the 
privileges, and changed the name of the 
order into the “ Teutonic Knights," etc 
Abolished by Napoleon m 1809 

Knighton, groom of tbe dnke of 
Buckingham —Sir W Scott, Fortunes of 
Nigel (time, James I ). 

Knockwmnock (Sybil), wife of sir 
Richard of the Redliand, and mother of 
Malcolm Misbegot —Sir IV Scott, The 
Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Know Not to /-now me arques your- 
selves unl-noicn The words of Satan to 
Zcphon and Ithu'nLl, when they di=- 
coa ered him lurking m the garden of 
Eden —Milton, Faradise Lost, i\ 830 

Kochla'm, a race of Arabian horses, 
whose genealogy for 2000 y cars has been 
most strictly preserved Thcv aredenved 
from Solomon’s studs Thisrace of horses 
can bear the greatest fatigue, can pass dais 
without food, show undaunted courage m 
battle, and when their riders nre =lam 
will carry them from the field to a place 
of safety —Niebuhr 

(The hadischi is another celebrated race 
of horses, but not equal to the Nochlam ) 

Koh-i-noor (“ mountain of light"), a 
d.amond once called “ The Great Mogul » 
Iidd in the fourteenth century In the 
rajah of Malwa Later it fell into the 
hands of the sultans of Delhi, after their 
conquest of Main a It belonged ,n the 
seienteenth century to Aurun°g,cbe the 
Great The shah Jihan sent it to 
Hortensio Borgio to be cut, but the 
Venetian lapidary reduced it from 703* 
wrats to 186, and left it dull and lustre^ 

AT Jt f e - Xt lnt0 the hands of 

Aurungzebes great-grandson, who hid it 
in his turban Nadir Shah invited the 
possessor to a feast, and insisted on 
changing turbans, “to cement there $ 
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and thus it fell into Nadir’s hands, who 
gaveitthenameof “Koh-i-noor ” Itncxt 
passed into the hands of Ahmed Shnh, 
founder of the Cnbfil dynasty , was ex- 
torted from shah Shu]a bj Runlet Singh, 
w ho w ore it set in a bracelet After the 
mnrdcr of Shu Singh, it was deposited in 
the Lahore treasury, and after the annex- 
ation of the Punjaub was presented to 
queen Victoria in 1849 It lias been re- 
cut, and, though reduced to 106 carats, is 
supposed to be worth £140(000 

There is another diamond of the 
same name belonging to the shah of 
Persia 

Kohlhaas (Michael), an excellent 
historical novel of the Lutheran period, 
ov Henry Kleist, a German (1776-1811) 

Kolao, the wild man of Hisnmichis 
He had a son w ho died m early youth, and 
he went to Pat-Koot-Parout to crai e his 
son’s restoration to life Pat-Koot-Pnrout 
put the soul of the dead body m a leather 
bag, which he fastened with packthread, 
and hung round the neck of Kolao, telling 
him to lay the body in a new hut, put the 
bag near" the mouth, and so let the soul 
return to it, but on no account to open 
the bag before everj thing was ready 
Kolao placed the bag in his wife’s hands 
while he built the hut, strictly enjoining 
her not to open it, but curiosity led her 
to open the bag, and out flew the soul to 
the country of Pat-Koot-Parout again — 
T S Gueulette, Chinese Tales (“Kolao, 
the Wild Man," 1723) 

Orpheus, having lost his wife 
EurjdtcO by the bite of a serpent, 
obtained permission of Pluto for her 
restoration, provided he looked not back 
till he reached the upper world He had 
got to the end of his journey when he 
turned round to see if Pluto had kept 
his word As he turned he just caught 
sight of Eurj died, who was wstantlj 
caught back again to the infernal regions 

Koppenberg, the mountain of West- 
phalia to which the pied piper (Bunting) 
led the children, when the people of 
Hamchn refused to pay him for killing 
their rats 

*** The Old Man of the Mountain led 
the children of Lorch into the Tannenberg, 
for a similar offence 

Kongane or Komgans, nine fays of 
Brittany, who can predict future events, 
assume nnj shape, and move from place 
to place ns quick as thought They do 
not exceed two feet m height, sing like 


syrens, and comb their long hair like 
mermaids Thej haunt fountains, fleo 
at the sound of hells, and their breath is 
deadly — Breton Mythology 

Kosciusko (Thaddceus), the Polish 
general, who contended against the allied 
nrmj of Bussia under the command of 
Suw arrow, in 1794 He yvas taken 
prisoner and sent to Russia, but in 1796 
yvas sot at libcrtj by the czar 

Hope for a season bade the world farewell. 

And Freedom ahneked— as hoschlnsko fell. 

Campbell, Pleasures of Hope l (1/99). 

Krakamal, the Danish death-song 

Knemhild [. Krcem laid], daughter of 
Dancrnt, and sister of Gilnther king of 
Burgundy She first married Siegfried 
king of the Netherlanders, who was mur- 
dered b> Hagan Thirteen years after- 
wards, she married Etzcl (Attila) king of 
the Huns Some time after her marriage, 
she invited Gtlnther, Hagan, and others to 
visit her, and Hagan slew Etzol’s young 
son Knemhild now became a perfect 
furj , and cut off the bead of both G Unther 
and Hagan with her own hand, hut vsas 
herself slain In Hildebrand Till the 
death of Siegfried, Knemhild was gentle, 
modest, and loiablc, but afterwards she 
became vmdictne, bold, and hateful — 
The Hibtlungen Lied (bv tlie German 
minnesingers, twclf th centurj ) 

Kl’ook, propnetor of a rag and bone 
warehouse, where everything seems to bo 
bought and nothing sold He is a 
grasping drunkard, who c% cntuallj die3 
of spontaneous combustion Krook is 
alwnjs attended bj a large cat, which he 
calls “Lady Jane,” as uncanny as her 
master — C Dickens, Bleat House (1852) 

Kruitz'ner, or the “ German’s Tale," 
m Miss H Lee’s Cantcrlm y Talcs Lord 
Byron founded Ins tragedy of Werner on 
this tale 

The drama (of PYrner] fa taken entirety from the 

German e Tale “ [/Trnf£mcrJ. published In Leo a Center 
bury Tales written by two si tere I have adopted 
the characters, plan, and even the Iingua^e of many parU 
of the story —Lord B*TDn, Preface lo Wcnier (IK-) 

Kubla Khan Colendgo says that 
he composed this fragment from a 
dream, after reading Purclias’s -Pil- 
grimage, a description of khan Kubla’s 
palace , and he wrroto it doyvn on 
aw aking 

Kudrun, called the German Odyssey 
(thirteenth centurj ) , divided into three 
parts called Hagen , Hddc (2 syl ), and 
Avdnin, 
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Hagen is the son of Siegebrand king of 
hi md, and is earned oft bj a gnffin to 
a distant island, where three princesses 
take charge of him In due time a ship 
touches on the island, takes all the four 
to Irland, and Hagen mames Hilda, the 
a oungest of the three sisters 
Hilda In due time Hilda has a 
dnughter, who is called In the same name, 
and at a marriageable age she becomes 
the wife of Hedel king of Friesland 
Kudrun Hilda has two children, 
Otwem f Ot tunc] a son, and Kudrun a 
daughter Kudrun is affianced to Her- 
wig, but, while preparing the wedding 
dresses, is earned -oft b> Hartmut, son of 
Ludwig king of Normandj Her father 
goes in pursuit, hut is slain by Ludwig 
On reaching Normandy, Gerlinde (3 syl ), 
the queen-mother, treats Kudrun with the 
greatest cruelty , and puts her to the most 
menial w orL, because she refuses to marry 
her son At length, succour is at hand 
Her lorer and brother arrive and slay 
Ludwig Gerlinde is just about to put 
Kudrun to death, w hen Watt Long-beard 
rushes in, slays the queen, and rescues 
Kudrun, who is forthwith married to 
Hcrwig her affianced lover —Author 
unknown (some of the minnesingers) 

Kwa'amd, the strongest man that 
ever' lived, the Ilcrculfis of the North 
American Indians He could pull up 
cedars and pines by the roots, and toss 
huge rocks nhout like playthings His 
Wondrous strength was “seated m his 
crown,” and there of course lay his point 
of yveakness, but the only weapon which 
could injure him was the “blue cone of 
the fir tree,” a secret known only to the 
pygmies or Little-folk This mischim ous 
race, out of jealousy, determined to kill 
the strong man, and one day , finding him 
asleep m a -boat, pelted him with fir 
cones till he died , and now, whcnci or the 
tempest rages through the forests, and the 
branches of the trees creak and groan and 
split, they say “Kwasrad is gathering m 
his fire-wood ”, 

Pear too unto Hiawatha 

JVns tho very strong man Ktrarind 

He the strongest of all mortals 

Longfellow Hlaxcaiha, \l and xviil 

Eyne Elyson de Montalban. 
(Don) or “don Quineleyson de Mon- 
talvan,” brother of Thomas de Montalban, 
in the romance called Tiranto la Blanc, 
author unknown 

*** Dr Warburton, in bis essay on tho 
old romances, falls into the strange error 
of calling this character an “&rly 


romance of chivalry ” As well might ho 
call Claudius king of Denmark n play of 
Shakespeare’s, instead of a character in 
the tragedy of Hamlet 

A large quarto dropped at the barbers feet li 
was tho hlrtorr of that lamoos knlgbt Tirante It Blanc. 

V ray let me look at that book " said the priest we 
shall find In it a fimdotarau ement Hrro shall we find 
the fiimODS knight don hpria Elpson of Montalban and 
his brother Thomas This is ono of the most 

amusing books ever written Cervantes, Bon Qitixolt, 
I S 6(1005} 


Is 

Lab'nnun, the imperial standard 
carried before the Roman emperors m 
war Constantine, having seen a luminous 
cross in the sky the night before tho 
battle of Saxn Rubra, added tbo sacred 
monogram XV (C/iustos) — G lbbon, Decline 
and Ball, etc , xx note (1788) 

I! Browning erroneoush calls tbo word 
l aba' i um 

stirs would write bis will In heaven, 

As once when a labinim was not deemed 

Too modi for the old founder of ihc.ji walls [Courtcitl 

nolle]. 

Ik Browning, Bdraeeltut U 

Labe (2 syl ), the Borceress-quecn of 
the Islard of Enchantments Sue tried 
to change Beder, tho young king of Per- 
sia, into a hnlting, onc-ey ed hack , hut 
Beder was forewarned, and changed Lube 
berself into a mare — Arabian AT ghls 
(“ Beder and Giauhare ") 

Labe'nus, a Roman writer of panto- 
mimes, contemporary with Julius Cmsar 

Laberlus would be alwajs sure of more followers than 
SophoclCi— J Jlacpberson Btucrlatlon on Ouhn. 

La Creevy (A/tss), a little talka- 
tive, bustling, cheery miniature-painter 
Simple-minded, kind-hearted, and bright 
ns a lark She mames Tim Lrakmwater, 
the old clerk of the brothers Cheery ble — 
C Dickens, Nicholas Nicklcby (1838), 

Laclntt (Widow), the widow of an 
Indian planter This rich vulgar widow 
falls m love with Charlotte Weldon, who 
assumes the dress of a young man and 
calls herself Mr Weldon Charlotte 
even mames tho widow , but then informs 
her that she is a girl in male apparel, 
engaged to Mr Stanmore The widow 
consoles herself by marrying Jack Stan- 
r/nn~ 1 ’ Il0ln ' ls Southern, 0) conch 
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Lacy (Sir Hugo de), constable of 
Chester, a crusader 

Sir Damian da Lacy , nephew of sir 
Hugo He marries lady Eveline 

Randal de Lacy, sir Hugo’s cousin, 
introduced in several disguises, ns a 
merchant, a hawk-seller, and a robber- 
captain — Sir W Scott, The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II ) 

La'das, Alexander’s messenger, noted 
for his swiftness of foot 

Ladislaus, a cj me, whose humour is 
healthy and amusing — Massinger, The 
Picture (1029) 

Ladon, the dragon or hydra that 
assisted the HcspendOs in keeping 
watch over the golden apples of the 
Hesperian grove 

So oft th unamlable dragon bath slept. 

That the garden s imperfectly watched after all, 

T Moore frlih Melodics (1814) 

Ladrone Islands, i e “thieves’ 
islands , ” so called by Magellan in 1519, 
from the thievish disposition of the 
natives 

LadurTad, the father of Knil'j al (2 
syl ) He killed Ar'valan for attempting 
to dishonour his daughter, and thereby in- 
curred the “curse of Keha'ma ” (Arvalan’s 
father) The curse was that water should 
not wet him nor fire consume him, that 
sleep 6bould not visit him nor death 
release him, etc After enduring a time 
of agon} , these curses turned to blessings 
Thus, when his daughter was exposed to 
the fire of the burning pagoda, he was 
enabled to rescue her, because he was 
“ charmed from fire ” When her lover 
was carried by the witch Lommite (3 
■syl ) to the city of Baly under the 
ocean, he was able to deliver the captive, 
because he was “charmed from water, 
the serpent’s tooth, and all beasts of 
blood ” He could even descend to the 
infernal regions to crave vengeance 
against Kehama, because “he was 
rhnrmcd against death ” When Kehama 
drank the cup of “immortal death,” 
Lndurlad was taken to paradise — 
Southey, The Curse of Kehama (1809) 

Lady (A) This authoress of A New 
System of Domestic Cookery (1808) is 
Firs llundell 

Lady (A), authoress of The Diary of 
an Lnnuyu (182G), is Mt 3 Anna Jame- 
son 

Scv oral other authoresses have adopted 
the same signature, as Miss Gunn of 
' Christchurch, Conversations on Church 


Polity (1833) , Mrs Palmer, A Dialogue 
in the Devonshire Dialect (1837) , Mibb S 
Femmore Cooper, Pm al Hours (1854) , 
Julia Ward, Passton-flotccrs, etc (1854) , 
Miss E, M Sewell, Amy Herbert (1805) , 
etc 

Lady Bountiful (A) The benevo- 
lent lady of a village is so called,, from 
“lady Bountiful” m the Beaux' Stratagem, 
by Farquhnr (See Bountiful, p i25 ) 

Lady Freemason, the Hon Miss 
Elizabeth St Leger, daughter of lord 
Doneraile The tale is that, m order to 
witness the proceedings of a Freemasons’ 
lodge, she hid herself m an empty clock- 
case when the lodge was held m her 
father’s house , hut, being discovered, she 
was compelled to submit to initiation ns 
a member of the craft 

Lady Magistrate, lady Berkley, 
made justice of the peace for Gloucester- 
shire by queen Marj She sat on tho 
bench at assizes and sessions girt with a 
sword 

Lady Margaret, mother of Henry 
VII She founded a professorship of 
divinity m the Umv ersitv of Cambridge, 
1502 , and a preacliorship in both uni- 
versities 

Lady in the Sacqne The appa- 
rition of this hag forms the storj of tho 
Tapestried Chamber, by sir W Scott 

Lady of England, Maud, dnughter 
of Henrj I The title of Domina Anglo- 
rum was conferred upon her by the 
council of Winchester, held Apnl 7, 
1141 — See Rj mer s Faidcra, i (1703) 

Lady of Lyons (The), Paulino 
Dcschnppelles, daughter of a Lyonese 
merchant She rejected the suits of 
Bcauscnnt, Glavis, and Claude Melnotte, 
who therefore combined on vengeance 
To this end, Claude, who was a gar- 
deners son, aided by the other two, 
passed himself oil ns pnnee Como, 
married Pauline, and brought her home 
to his mother’s cottage The proud 
beauty was very indignant, and Claudo 
left her to join the French army In 
two years and a half he became a colonel, 
and returned to Ljons He found his 
father-in-law on the eve of bankrnptcj, 
and that Beauseant bad promised to 
satisfy the creditors if Pauline would con- 
sent to many him Pauline was heart* 
broken , Claudo revealed himself, paid 
the money required, and earned home 
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3’auhnc as lus loving and true-hearted 
wJTe — Lord L 33. Lv tton, Lady of Lyons 
(I?3S) 

Lady of Mercy (Our), «m order of 
Iniglitbood in Spain, in c 'ituted in 1218 
bv James 3 of Aragon, for the deliver- 
nnee of Christian captives amongst tlic 
Moors As many ns 100 captives -were 
rescued in six years by the.-e Knights 

Lady of Shalott, a maiden who 
died for lov c of sir Lancelot of the Lake 
Tennj son has n poem so entitled 
*** Tlic ston of IJaine, “the lih 
maul of Astolnt,” m Tennv son's Idylls 
t f Ike King, is substantial!} the same 

Lady of the Bleeding Heart, 

I lien Douglas Tlic cognizance of the 
Douglas fnuuh is a “bleeding heart ” — 
Sir \S Scott, Lady of th* La! c (1810) 

Lady of the Lake (A), a harlot 
(Anglo-Saxon, lac , “a present') A 
“ guiuca-foivl ” or “guinea-hen" is a 
similar term 

Jin fir lb* Alffmnce marrb-e makci 
Tti lit trlrca anti la Jim of the Like " 

8 Bailer Jtudlbrxa Ui. 1 (HT8) 

lady OJ Ike Laic {The), Nimuc [sic], 
om of the damsels of the lake, that king 
Pdhnort tool to Ins court Merlin, in 
lus dotage, fell in love null her, when 
rhe a heedied him out of nil his secret*, 
and enclosed him in a rock, where he 
died (pt i 00) Subsequently, Nimuo 
warned -sr 1’cHeas (pt 1 81, 82) (See 
next art ) 

fco won a tine U hi] pried that Merlin thevrtd 
’ iroar la a rc^h v u trcaj yru a greit wo ltler anil 
wtox,M by rDeltantn'ent, which went unde* a stone 
&' by h«r (Little enft and wo kin? she node Merlin 
r>unJtr what ctonft and so wrought that he 
ra-eo tartln. So d^parVd and left Merlin.— Sir 
T M-Jiry Illrto-yc/ TriH't Jrtmr L GJ <1470) 

*»’" Tennv =on in Ins Idylls of ike Jung 
(“'Merlin and tivien"), makes Vivien 
the. enchantress who wheedled old Merlin 
out of hi« secrets, and then, “in a hollow 
oak,” she shut him fast, and there “lie 
lav ns dead, and lost to life, and use, and 
name, and fame." 

This seems to be an error At auj rate, 
it is not in accordance with the Mori 
tF Arthur of Ca' ton renown 


Lad /oj tie LaU ( The), Nmov e It i 
not evident from the narrative wbethe 
Nine e is not the c aire person ns Nimm 
and that ono of the two (prohahlv th 
latter) is not a trpogranhical error ' 
n-a I.' Li lr Of the ta*r ila ms alwari 'r -nd 
C JJ w-a Ar.li.1- wi! It hrr >iU!e c-stSi [X 

) : - r - Art! u «s rim to 1- — . Cf— roto .1 aaj Ifc-r 

Era l-j La*. o' iSt toV, U-.1 L1.1U Xu. to can--.!:! 


(he fore-1 ia ted: dr taaaeetc* dn Ial» —Sir T IT-Iorr 
UUtirj? of Proicc Arthur II C 7 ( 1470 ) 

Ibe ftwls that oederj-oead the (air? did hhn [Arthur] 


Acd'Sox hour he eojoyd the lady of the late 
Drayton Patyolblon ir 


Lady of ike Lai* (The) Vivienne (3 
syl) « called La Lame dn Lac , and 
dwelt en la marche dc la petite Bretaxgw 
She stole Lancelot in his infanev , and 
plunged with him into her home lake , 
hence was Lancelot called da Lac dVhen 
her protege t was grown to manhood, she 
presented him to king Arthur 

Lady of ike Laic {The), Ellen Douglas, 
once a favourite of king James, but 
when her father fell into disgrace, she 
retired with him into the vicmitv of 
Loch Katrine —Sir ~SP Scott, Lady of 
the Lake (1810) 

Lady of tlie Lake and Arthurs 
Sword. The Lady of the Lake gave to 
king Arthur the sword “Excahbur” 
“ V ell,” said she, “ go into j onder barge 
and row vonrself to the sword, and take 
it ” So Artniir and Merlin came to the 
sword that a hand held np, and took it 
by the handles, and the arm and hand 
went under the lake again (pt i 23) 

This Ladv of the Lake asked in re- 
compense the head of sir Balm, because 
he had slain her brother , but the king 
refused the request Then said Balm, 
“ Evil be v e found 1 Ye would ha**c my 
head , therefore v c shall lose thine own ” 
So snv mg, with his sword he smote off 
her head in the presence of king Arthur 
— Sir T Malorj, History oj Prince 
Arthur, i 28 (1470) 

Lady of the Mercians, zEtbelflma 

or El’flida, daughter of king Alfred 
She married TEthelred chief of that por- 
tion of Mercia not claimed by the Danes 


Lady of the Sun, Alice Ferrers 
(or Pierce), a mistress of Edward III of 
England She was a married womnn, 
and had been lady of the bed-chamber 
to queen Philippa Edward lavished on 
her both riches and honours , but when 
the king was dving, she stole his jewels, 
and even the nngs from his fingers 

Lady with a Lamp, Florence 
Nightingale (1820- ) 

On E^tndjamisL 
A Lady with** Lamp alnllrtnrd 
A nob'c typ* of £»J 
Heroic xrom^nhwiL 

LonsfeJkrs” Sar*2 IVcry^c 


Laches* Hock, Stirling (Scotland) 

In th* castle hCI fa a hallow called Tb* VaH*r ~ com 

p-theatosiljc. turn . lor j-nlrr m utom- 

«=5ota. t"3sdy_d vugs- Lurn-l n.*i r . , 
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muunt tilled The Ladles HIIL where the fair ones of 
lbo court took their elation to behold these feats.— 
Mramo History of StirUngthire 2 S2 

Laer'tes (3 syl ), son of Polonws 
lord chamberlain of Denmark, and 
brother of Ophelia lie is induced by 
the King to challenge Hamlet to a 
“ friend 1} ” duel, but poisons his own 
rapier He wounds Hamlet , and in the 
Bcufile which ensues, the combatants 
chango swords, and Hamlet wounds 
Laertes, so that both die — Shakespeare, 
Hamlet (1590) 

Laer'tes (3 st/1 ), a Dane, whose life 
Gostavns Yasa had spared in battle He 
becomes the trusty attendant of Chns- 
ti'na, daughter of the king of Sweden, 
and never proa es ungrateful to the noble 
Swede — H Brooke, Gustavus Yasa 
(1730) 

Laer'tes’s Son, Ulysses 

Eat when Ids rtrlnps with mournful magic tell 

What dire distress LnertCs son befell 

The streams, meandering thro the marc of woe, 

Eld eacred sympathy the heart o erflow 

Falconer The Shtjncrcck, III 1 (1756) 

Lafeu, an old French lord, sent to 
conduct Bertram count of Kousillon to 
the lung of France, bi whom he was 
muted to the rojal court — Shakespeare, 
AWs Well that Ends Well (1593) 

Lafontame {The Danish), Hans 
Christian Andersen (1805-1875) 

Lafontame of the Vaudeville 
So C F Pnnard is called (1G91-17G5) 

Lag'ado, capital of Balmharbi, cele- 
brated for its grand school of projectors, 
where the scholars baie a technical edu- 
cation, being taught to make pincushions 
from softened granite, to extract from 
cucumbers the sunbeams which ripened 
them, and to corn ert ice into gunpowder 
—Swift, Guiltier s Travels (“ Yojcge to 
Lapti'ta," 172G) 

La Grange and his friend Dn 
Croisy paj their addresses to twojoung 
ladies whose heads baie been turned 
bj novels The girls think their man- 
ners too natural to be aristocratic, so the 
gentlemen send to them their lackeys, ns 
“ the mnrquis of Mascanlle ” and “ tho 
viscount of Jodclet " The girls are de- 
lighted with their “aristocratic visitors 
but when tho game has been plaj cd far 
enough, the masters enter and unmask 
the whole trick Bv this means the girls 
arc taught a most useful lesson, without 
suffering nnj sonons ill consequences — 
Moli'erc, Les Rrducuses Ridicules (10o9). 


Laider (Donald), one of the prisoners 
at Portanferry — Sir W Scott, Guy Man- 
net ing (time, George II ) 

LaiTa (2 syl ), a Moorish maiden, of 
great beaut} and purity, who loved 
Manuel, a youth worth}’ of her The 
father disapproved of tho match , and 
they eloped, were pursued, and o', ertaken 
near a precipice on the GuadnlhorcS (4 
syl ) They climbed to the top of the 
precipice, and the father bade bis fol- 
lowers discharge their arrows at them 
Lada and Manuel, seeing death to be 
inevitable, threw thcmselies from the 
precipice, and perished in the f ill It is 
from this incident that the rock ua3 
called “ The Lovers’ Leap ” 

And every Moorish mold can tell 
E here LalLn Ilea who loicd so well 
And e\ery youth who passes there 
Says for Manuel a soul n prayer 

Southey The Lover t Poch ( a ballad 17DS, taken from 
Mariana De la Petta de los Lntimorados) 

Lada, daughter of Okba the sorcerer It 
was decreed that either Laila or fhalaha 
must die Thalaba refused to redeem 
his own life b} killing Laila , and Okba 
exulting]} cned, “ As thoulmstdisobeyed 
thcioiceof Allab, God hath abandoned 
thee, and this hour is mine ” So saving, 
he rushed on the } outh , but Laila, Inter- 
vening to protect him, reccn ed the blow , 
and was killed Thalaba In ed on, and 
the spirit of Laila, in the form of a green 
bird, conducted him to the simorg ( q v ), 
which he sought, that he might be directed 
to Dom-Damel, the cm era “ under the 
roots of the ocean ” — Southey, Thalaba the 
Desti oyu , x (1797) 

La'is (2 st/l ), a generic name for a 
courtezan Lais was a Greek bet-era, 
who sold her favours for £200 Luglish 
money When DemosthenGs was told 
the amount of the fee, he said he had 
“ no mind to buy repentance at such a 
price ” One of her great admirers was 
Diog'cnes the cynic 

This is the causa 
That Lais leads a lady s life nlofl 
G Gascoigne, Tho Steele QUu (dfed US"”’) 

Lake Poets (The), Wordsworth, 
Southe} , and Coleridge, who In cd about 
the lakes of Cumberland According to 
Mr Jeffrey, the conductor of the 1dm- 
Inirgh Review, thoy combined the senti- 
mentality of Rousseau wath the simplicity 
of Kotzebue and the homeliness of Cow- 
per Of the same school were Lamb. 
LI oi d, and \\ llson Also called “Lakers" 
and “Lakists ” 
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Laked'ion (Isaac), the name given 
in France to the Wandering Jev\ (q r< ) 

Lalla Bookh, the supposed daughter 
of Aurungzebe emperor of Delhi She 
vras betrothed to Alins sultan of Lesser 
Buchana On her journey from Delhi 
to Cashmere, she mas entertained by 
FePamorr, a young Persian poet, with 
whom she fell in love, and unbounded 
was her delight when she discoi ererl that 
the young poet was the sultan to whom 
she was betrothed — T Moore, Lalla 
Bookh (1817) 

Lambert ^(General), parliamentary 
leader —Sir TV Scott, Woodstock (time, 
Commonwealth) 

Lambert ( Sir John), the dupe of Dr 
Cantwell “the hypocrite ” He entertains 
him as his guest, settles on him £400 a 
year, and tries to make Ins daughter 
Charlotte marry lnm, although lie is 59 

- and she is under 20 His cy cs arc opened 
at length hi the mercenary and licentious 
conduct of the doctor Ladv Lambert 
assists in exposing him, but old lady 
Lambert remains to the last a beheier 

“samt” In Molibre’s comedy, 
Orgon" takes the place of Lambert 
Mdc Parnelle” of the old lady, and 
1 Tartuffe” of Dr Cantwell 
Lady Lambert, the gentle, loving wife 
or sir John By a stratagem, she convinces 
her husband of Dr Cantwell’s true cha- 

- racter 

Colonel Lambert, son of sir John and 
ndy Lambert He assists in unmasking 
" the hypocrite ’’ ° 

Charlotte Lambert, daughter of sir John 
and lady Lambert A pretty , bright girl, 
somewhat giddy and fond of teasing her 
sweetheart Darnley (see act i l)__i 
Bickerstaff, The Hypocrite (1769) 

Lambourne (Michael), a retainer of 
iF-1 Leicester —Sir TV Scott, 

■Kcnihrorth (tune, Elizabeth) 

a Greek pirate, father of 
ctc fmoj* ~ ByToa ’ ^ on Jmn < ,u 26 . 

.nS S 0 * ?' acavr 

thOBOlltadc Of SnM ™ A' 

ije The original of this character 
major Lambro, who was captain (1791) 
of a Russian piratical squadron, which 
plundered the islands of the Greek 

Archipelago, and did great damage When 

his squadron was attacked by seven 
Algcnre corsairs, major Lambro was 


wounded, but escaped The incidents 
referred to in canto va , etc , are historical 

Lamderg and Gelehossa Gel- 
chossa was beloved ba Lamderg and 
TJUin son of Cairbar The nvals fought, 
and Ullm fell Lamderg, all bleeding 
with wounds, just reached Gelchossa to 
announce the death of hismal.and ex- 
pired also “Three days Gelchossa 
mourned, and then the hunters found her 
cold,” and all three were buried in one 
grave — Ossian, Fingal, u 

Lame (The) 

Johan de Meung, called “Clopinel," 
because he was lame and hobbled 
TjTtens, the Greek poet, was called the 
lame or hobbling poet, because he intro- 
duced the pentameter verse alternately 
with the hexameter Thus his distich 
consisted of one line with six feet and 
one line noth only five 
The Lame King, Charles II of Naples, 
Boitcux (1248, 1289-1809) 

Lamech’a Song “Ye wncs of 
Lamecli, hearken unto my speech for I 
have shun a man to my wounding, and a 
•s oung man to my hurt 1 If Cain shall be 
avenged sevenfold, truly Lamccb seaenty 
and sevenfold "—Gen iv 23, 21 

fT"’ o' 1 * Ms erra became dim nnd fimllr 

£j£ wstsMs asaasa ’t? 

S,>en tot’? - 

tag'"-w,"rZ^7 buTt ani a “> 

Lamm’ak, Bosque fairies, little 
folk, who lne under ground, and some- 
times come into houses down the cbimnev 
in order to change a fairy child for a 

CTiT I ? ej bnn s K° od Lick with 
them, but insist on great cleanliness, and 
always give their orders in words the 
vep- opposite of their intention Thev 
hate church bells Eaen BnsqneLanunak 
(Wdham > (Sco SaI 

LammgtMi, a follower of sir Geot&ev 

cher, ^ 
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Lamkin (Mis Alice), compimon to 
Mrs Bcthune Baliol — Sir W Scott, The 
Highland Widow (tunc, Georgo II ) 

Lammas At latter Lammas, ne\ er , 
eqimnlentto Suetonius’S “Greekknlcnds ” 

Lam mi kin , a blood-thirsty builder, 
who built and baptized his castle with 
blood lie was long a nursery ogre, like 
Lunsford — Scotch Ballad 

Lammle ( Alficd ), a “mature joung 
gentleman, with too much nose on his 
face, too much ginger m Ins whiskers, 
too much torso in his waistcoatj too much 
sparkle in his studs, his eyes, his buttons, 
his talk, his teeth ” He married Miss 
Akershem, thinking she had monej , and 
she married him under the same de- 
lusion , and the two kept up a fine 
appearance on nothing at all Alfred 
Lammle had manj schemes for making 
monej one w as to oust Itokesmith from 
his post of secretarj to Mr Boffin, and 
get Ins w ife adopted bj Mrs Boffin m the 
place of Bella Wilfcr, but Mr Boffin 
saw through the scheme, and Lammle, 
iv till bis wife, retired to In e on the Con- 
tinent In public thej appeared very 
loving and amiable to each other, but led 
at home a cat-and-(log life 

Sophroma Lammle, w ife of Alfred 
Lammle “Amnturc joung ladj, with 
raien locks, and completion that lit up 
well when w ell powdered ” — C Dickens, 
Our Mutual Ft lend (18G1) 

Lamoracke (Sir), Lamerocke, La- 
worare, LvuouotK, or Lam yreckt , 
one of the knights of the Bound Table, and 
one of the three most noted for deeds of 
prow ess The other tw o w ere sir Launcelot 
and sir Tristram SirLamoracke’s father 
was king Pelhnorc of “Wales, w ho slew king 
Lot His brothers were sir Aglavalc and 
sir Perenal, sir Tor, whose mother was 
(he wife of Aries the cowherd, was his 
half-brother (pt 11 108) Sir Lamoracke 
was detected bj the sons of king Lot m 
ad ulten with their mother, and thej 
conspired his death 

Sir C-wtln and hi? three brethren sir Agra wain rir 
GubCrfs, and air Modred met him [tlr fAiviorackc] In n 
privy place and there they Blew hla hone then they 
fnujit with him on foot for jnorc than threo hour* both 
itefore him and behind Ills bach and oil to Iiened Iiim Jh 
pieces. —Sir T Malory Uixtoni of Frlncc Arthur IL 144 

04 * 0 ). 

Toircr A eham mya Tho whole pleasure of La Jlorte 
<f«<rrtio*standctli In twoepeclii poyntes In open man 
daughter and bold bawdye In which booko they are 
Cvm ted the noblest knights that tloo kill mo t men with 
\ out nn) *ji irn.ll and commit foulest adulteries by fullest 
s il/fes oa t[r Ijnmcclote with the wife of King Arthur hfg 
sir Tristram with the wife of king Marko his 


uncle and *lr Larocrocko with the wife of king Lole 
tliat was bis aunt,”— Works £54 (fourth edit), 

Lamorce' (2 syl ), n woman of bad 
reputation, who inveigles young Mirabel 
into her house, where ho would have been 
murdered by four braioes, if Oriana, 
dressed as a page, had not been by — 
G Farquliar, The inconstant (1702) 

Lamourette’s Kiss (A), a kiss of 
peace when there is no peace, a kiss of 
apparent reconciliation, but with secret 
hostility On July 7, 1792, the abbe' 
Lamourette induced the different factions 
of the Legislate e Assemhlj of France to 
lay aside their differences , so the deputies 
of the Kojalists, Constitutionalists, 
Girondists, Jacobins,' and Orleamsts, 
rushed into each others’ arms, and tho 
king was sent for, that ho might see 
“how these Christians loved one another 
but the reconciliation was hardty made 
when the old animosities hurst forth more 
furiously than e\ er 

Lampad’ion, a lnclj , petulant 
courtezan A name common in the later 
Greek comedj 

Lam'pedo, of Lacedxmon She was 
daughter, wife, sister, and mother of a 
king Agrippina was granddaughter, 
w ife, sister, and mother of a king — 
Tacitus, Annales, •vu 22, 37 

*** The wife of Bnjmond Ber'cngcr 
(count of Proa ence) was grandmother of 
four kings, for her four daughters 
married four kings Margaret married 
Louis IX king of Trance , Eleinor 
married Ilenrj III king of England , 
Sancha married Bichard king of tho 
Bomans , and Beatrice married Charles I 
king of Naples and Sicilj 

lam'pedo, a countrj apothecarj -sur- 
geon, without practice, so poor and ill- 
fed that he was hut “the sketch and 
outline of a man ” no saj s of himself 

AlUio 
Tis ha 


Lamplugh ( Will), a smuggler— Sir 
W Scott, llcdgauntlct (time, George 

Lance (1 syl ), falconer and ancient 
sonant to the father of Yalentiue the 
gallant who would not be persuaded to 
1 cep his estate — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Wit without Money (1G22) 

Lancelot or Lauvcelot Gobbo, 
sen ant of Shylock, famous for bis soli- 
loquj whether or not he should run away 
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from btS master — Shakespeare, dfer chart 
of Vciwa (1598) 

TArf«ton OKO-15SS'l wis (nlmltiiM** it f eh v^rts as 
* Launctror,'* and Tondt^one* In <i TonlJic /-.la 
tiowux ports Id* never lad hli cqal and never 
Baler C%r&nfc.cx. 

Lancelot du Lae, by Ulrich of 
Zozikovcn, the most ancient poem of the 
Arthurian senes It is the adventures 
of a voting 1 night, gar and jovons with 
animal spmts and light-heartcdnc-* 
(Sco L \uvcflot ) — One of the mmnr- 
tonj* of Germany (twelfth century) 

Lancelot du Lae and Tarqrnn. 
Sir Lancelot, seeking adventures, met 
with a lidv ii ho proved him to deliver 
certain knights of the Round Tilde from 
the power of Tarqum Coming to a 
river, he saw a copper bisin hung on i 
free for gong, and he struck it so bard that 
it broke 1 his brought out Tarqum, and 
a funons comhit endued, in which Farqmn 
was slain Sir Lancelot then liberated 
three score and four knight*, w ho had 
been made captives bv Tarqum (See 
Laujcelot ) — P ercy, Hihptrs, I u 9 

Lancelot of tire Laik, a Scotch 
metrical romance, taken from the Trench 
La\ma.lot du Lac Galiot, a neighbour- 
lng king, invaded Arthur’s territories, and 
captured the castle of lady Mclvhalt 
among others Wien sir Lancelot w ent 
to chastise Galiot, he saw queen Gurae- 
lcrc, and fell in love with her llie 
Trench romance makes Giliot submit to 
king Arthur , but the Scotch talc termi- 
nates with his capture (Sec LAUscr- 

LOT ) 

Land of Beulah, land of rest, re- 
presenting that peace of mind which some 
true Christians experience poor to death 
(Latah Kti 4) — Human, Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, i (1678) 

Land of Joy. Worms, in Germany, 
naa so called by the minnesingers, from 
its excellent wine 

Landoy'da {"the desolation of the 
country"), the miraculous banner of the 
ancient Danes, on winch was wrought a 
raven bj the daughters of Ecgncr Lod- 
brok It was under this banner that 
Hardrada and Tostig attacked Harold at 
the battle of Stamford Bridge, n little 
before the battle of Scnlac (Hastings) 

Landi (The Tele of the) Clnrte- 
magne showed to pilgrims once a v car 
the relics of the chapel in Aix-la-Cbapelle 
Charles le Chance removed the relics to 
Pen*, and exhibited them once a veer in 


a large field near the boulevard St Denu 
[ P'nce} A procession was subsequently 
formed, nnd a fur held the first Monday 
after St Barnabas s Day 


le ni~‘ Latin IrJI-r n ilp'Cc- un j-mr r* nn 11 a 
In-l.TitU r-Kr qu''iw re*T'* 1 1 cLvr ,** 

Ual^nl rn <■ I t-l i!<£ a Mirin'- it cn n On du Cms 
an IVn/'r*, 

rnnLit C MiSn landL—A. Dana* L Korovrci't L 


Lnndois (Peter), the favourite rtunis- 
-tcr of tbc due de Bretagne —Sir W 
Scott, Anm of Giurshin (time, Tdward 
IT) 

Laudseapo Gar den in 5 (/ nther 

of), I enotre (ldo-UOfi) 

Lane (Jane), daiighlcr of Thomas, 
and si*tcr of colonel Tohn Lane To esvo 
king Charles II after the battle of 
Worcester, she rode behind hurt from 
Bcntlev, in Staffordshire, to the hou'o 
of her cousin Mrs Morton, near Bristol 
Tor this act of lovnllv, flic 1 mg greeted 
the familv the follow mg armort il dev ice 
A strawbem horec saliant iconpod at the 
linnl ), bndlcd, bitted, nnd garnished, 
supporting between its feet n royal enwn 
proper Motto Carp le roy 

I-am. ( TV.i ), Drnr} Lane 

There nrrt rr.-.rr'rj »rtrr‘-r-, la Mi cf- jucf arh-a I s 
rran-VT' 1 tl e G:unkn b d Uif Lsn* rifl* 

C4i*p\ C Mccrradj* 70(15^). 

Lanelmm (Jfiisfe- IV 1 , ri), clerk of 
the council-chamber door 

Sybil Ian'ham, his w ife, one of tbe 
revellers at Kenilworth C'Mc — Sir \Y 
Scott, Kcnthrorth (time, Liuabcth) 

Langeale (The (curd of), n leader in 
the covenanters’ nrmv — Sir W Scot', 
Old Mortality (time, Charles II ). 

Langley ( Sir Frcdcmcl), a suitor to 
Miss Vcrc, and one of the Jacobite con- 
spirators with the Imnl of Lllieslaw — Sir 
W Scott, The Bloch Dvarf (time, Anne) 

Langosta (Dnh of), the Spanish 
nickname of Aosta tbe elected king of.' 
Spam The word means "a locust’' or 
“ plunderer ” 


Language (The Primeval), 
Psaraetichus. an Pgj ptian king, u tail- 
ing to ascertain what language Mature 
gave to man, shut up two infants where 
no word was ever uttered m (bar hear- 
ing When brought before the king, thev 
eaid, b-/os (“ toast ”).— ThroJato*, u 2 
1'rederick II of Sweden tried the same 
experiment 

James IV of Scotland, m the fifteenth 
centurv, shut up two infants in the Isle 
Of Incbkeitli, with onh a dumb attendant 
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to wait on them, with tho game object in 
view 

Language Clmiacteiisties 

Charles Qtunt nsod to sav, “ I speak 
German to my horses, Spanish to my 
household, French to my fncnds, and 
Italian to my mistress ” 

The Pcrsinns say, the serpent in paradise 
spoke Arabic (the most simsive o£ all 
languages) , Adam and Ev e spoke Per- 
sian (the most poetic of all languages) , 
and the angel Gabriel spoke Turkish (tlie 
most menacing of all languages) — Char- 
din, Ttavcls (1G8G) 

Language given to Man to 
Conceal Sis Thoughts Saul by 
Montrond, but generally ascnbed to 
Talleyrand (Sco Tali eyuvxd ) 

Languish ( Lydia ), a romantic y oung 
Indy , tv no is for ci cr reading sensational 
novels, and moulding her behaviour on 
the characters which she reads of in theso 
books of fiction Hence she is a very 
femnlo Quixote in romantic notions of a 
sentimental typo (sec act i 2) — Sheri- 
dan, The Rivals (1775) 

Mia Mellon [1775-1837] called on Sheridan and you 
requested to read the scenes of L vdla Languish nnd 
Mrs. Mihprop from The rivali fcho felt frightened 
and answered with the naive unaffected manner which 
«he retained through life I daro not air I would rather 
read to nil England. But suppose sir you do mo tho 
honour of reading them to mot'* There was something 
so unassuming and chlldllko In the request that the 
manager entered Into the oddity of It, and read to her 
nearly tho whole play — Boadcn. 

Lan'o, a Scandinavian lake, which 
emitted in autumn noxious v npours 

Ho dwells bv the waters of Lano which sends forth the 
vapour or death -dlsslan 27ic 1) ar of Into Thona 

Lantormze (2b) is to spend one’s 
time in literary trifles, to write hooks, 
to vvnsto time in “brown studies," etc — 
Rabelais, Pantagruel , v 33 (1545) 

Lantern-Laud, the land of authors, 
whoso works are their lanterns The in- 
habitants, called “Lantomers” ( Lantcr - 
jiois), are bachelors and masters of arts, 
doctors, and professors, prelates and 
divines of the council of Trent, and all 
other wise ones of the earth Here are the 
lantoms of Aristotle, Epicflros, and Aris- 
tophanes , tho dark earthen lantern of 
Epictetos, the duplex lantern of Martial, 
nnd many others The sovereign was a 
queen when Pantag'ruel visited the realm 
to make inquiry about tho “ Oraclo of 
the Holy Bottle ” — Rabelais, Pantagruel, 
vv 32, 33 (1845) 

Lantemois, pretenders to science, 
p of all sorts, nnd authors generally 


They are the inhabitants of Lantern- 
land, and their literary productions nro 
“lanterns ” — Rabelais. 'Pantagruel, v 32, 
33 (1545) ' 

Laocoon [La ok’ o on], a Trojan 
pnest, who, with his two sons, was 
crushed to death by serpents Thomson, 
in his Libci ty, iv , has described the 
group, which represents these three in 
their death agony It was discovered m 
150G, in the baths of Titus, and is now 
m the Vatican Tins exquisite group 
was sculptured at the command of Titus 
by Agesander, Polydorus, and Atheno- 
dorus, in the fifth century' n o — Virgil, 
JEncid, n 201-227 

Laodami'a, wife of Protcsila'oB who 
was slam at the siege of Troy' Sho 
prayed that bIic miglit be allowed to 
converse with her dead husband for three 
hours, nnd her request was granted , but 
when her husband returned to hades, sho 
accompanied him thither 

*** Wordsworth lias a poem on this 
subject, entitled Laodamia 

Laodice'a, now LataMa , noted for 
its tobacco nnd sponge — See Rev m 
14-18 

Lapet (Mons ), a model of pol- 
troonery, the very “Ercles’ Vein" of 
fanatical cowardice M Lapet would 
fancy the world out of joint if no one 
gave him a tweak of the noso or lug of 
the car He was the author of a book on 
the “punctilios of duelling ” — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Nice Valour or The Pas- 
sionate Madman (1G17) 

Lappet, the “glory of all chamber- 
maids ’ — H Fielding, The Miser 

Lapraick ( Laurie ), friend of Steemo 
Steenson, in Wandering Willie’s tnle — 
Sir W Scott, Redgauntlct (time, Gcorgo 

Laprel, the rabbit, m tho benst-epic 
entitled Reynard tho Fox (1408) 

Lapu'ta, the flying island, inhabited 
by scientilic quacks 'This is the “ Lan- 
tern-land "of Rabelais, where wise ones 
lantemized, and were so absorbed in 
thought, that certain attendants, called 
“ Flappers,” were appointed to flap them 
on the mouth and ears with blown 
bladders, when their attention to mun- 
dane matters was required — Swift, 
Gulliver's Travels (“ Voyage to Laputa," 
1726) 
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Lara, the name assumed In Conrad 
the corsair after the death of Medo'ra 
On his return to his nativ e country, he 
n .15 recognized by sir Ezzelm at the 
table of lord Otho, and charged home by 
Iran Lara arranged a duel for the day 
following, but sir Ezzelin disappeared 
mi stenously Subsequently , Lara headed 
a rebellion, and uss shot by Otho — 
Byron, Lara (1814) 

Lwa ( The Seven Sons of), sons of 
Gonzalez Gustios dc Lara, a Castilian 
hero, brother of Ferdinand Gonzalez 
count of Castile A quarrel having arisen 
between Gustios and Eodngo Velasquez 
his brother-in-law, Eodngo caused him 
to bo imprisoned rn Cor'dorn, and then 
allured his seven nephews into a mine, 
where they were all slam by an ambus- 
cade, after performing prodigies of a alour 
"While in pnson, /nlda, daughter of 
Almanzor the Moorish pnnee, fell in love 
with Gustios, and became the mother of 
Mudarra, who avenged the death of his 
sea cn brothers (a d 993) 

**' Lope de Vega has made this the 
subject of a Spanish drama, which has 
sea era! imitations, one by Mallefillc, in 
183B — SceFerd Denis, C/ircmtques Chcva- 
Icresqucs d’Lspagna (1839) 

Larder {The Doughs), the flour, 
meal, wheat, and malt of Douglas Castle 
emptied on the floor by good lord James 
Douglas, in 130/, when he took the 
castle from the English garrison Haa- 
ing staaed in all the barrels of food, he 
next emptied all the wine and ale, and 
then, h la mg slam the garrison, threw the 
dead bodies into this disgusting mess. 

to cat, arms, and be merry ” — Sir W 
Scott, fa/cs of a Grandfather, ix 

ttodaa’s Larder is a similar mess 
It consisted of the dead bodies of the 
f -Ardrossan, in Ayrshire, cast 
rate the dungeon keep The castle was 
surprised byhun in the reign of Edward I 

■ Ba,J )y a caricature of 

ami nib th , P nnccss °f dissipation," 
and the greatest gamesterof the times ” 
She becomes engaged to sir Charles 
Dupe]} , and sayg, “to follow' fashion 
where we feel shame, is the strongest of 
all Inpocrisy, and from this moment I 

;rsK“ *“•«“/»«. Si 

O.mnoF 0 w 16 ’ a Sms 3 pastor, travelling 
through France with his daughter 
Margaiet, was taken ill, and like todfe 
There was only a wayside inn in the 


place, but Hume the philosopher heard 
of the circumstance, and removed thh 
sick man to his own house Here, with 
good nursing, La Roche recov ered, and a 
strong friendship sprang up between the 
two Hume even accompanied La Roche 
to his manse in Berne After the lapse of 
three years, Hume was informed that 
Mademoiselle was about to be manned 
to a yonng Swiss officer, and hastened to 
Berne to be present at the wedding On 
reaching the neighbourhood, he observed 
some men filling up a grave, and found 
on inquiry that Mademoiselle had just 
died of a broken heart In fact, her 
lover had been Eliot m a duel, and the 
shock was too much for her The old 
pastor bore up heroically, and Ilumc 
admired the faith which could sustain a 
man m such an ndhction — II Mackenzie, 
“ Story of La Roche ” (in The Mirroi ) 

Lars, the emperor or over-king of the 
ancient Etruscans A khedive, satrap, 
or undcr-king, was called tucumo Thus 
the king of Prussia, ns emperor of 
Germany, is Jars, but the king of Bavana 
is a lucumo 

There b* thirty cho^n propbeb 
The irl C 3t ot the hnd 
ho nlmy by brs Tor' ona 
Both morn and erenlm? stand 

Lord M-vcauby Lajt of Anclmt Rome 
( llontlua ** Ix. lg-i'') 

Lartirmoi, petty king of Ber'rathon, 
one of tlio Scandinavian islands He 
was dethroned bv his son Uthal, but 
1 mgal sent Ossinn and Toscar to his aid 
Uthal was slain in single coinbat, and 
Larthmor was restored to Ins throne — 
Ossian, Bcrrathon 

Larfchon, the leader of the Fir-boL 
or Belgm of Britain who settled ra the 
southern parts of Ireland 

, f,rst of Bolgas raco wlio inre!le.l In Ilia 
wmili W Idle bosomed wood Uie mils of ,i,» 
loimrfj strawy Job-fail [VrtlamiL nfm , KiI ' 3 
With It* S22 U nSt Uncon S{ 

Lascaris, a citizen — Sir W Scott 
Count Robert of Pans (time, Rufus) ’ 

Las-Ca'sas, a noble old Spaniard 
who vainly attempted to put a stop to 
the barbarities of his countrymen, and 

even denounced them (act i 1) Sheri 

dan, Ptzano (1799, altered from KotTe 

to’be' mSm { v a 'rt Supposed 

Last Han {The), Chariee I, , sp 
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called by the parlmmentanans, meaning 
the last man who would wear a crown t n 
Great Britain Charles II ms called 
“ The Son of the Last Man ” 

Last of the Fathers, St Bernard 
abbot of Clainaux (1031-1153) 

Last of the Goths, Roderick, the 
tbirtv-fourtb and last of the Yisigothic 
line of kings in Spam (414-711) lie was 
dethroned by the African Moors 
*** Southey has an historical tale in 
blank verse, entitled Bodci ict, the Last of 
the Goths 

Last of the Greeks (The), Philo- 
peeuicn of Arcadia (n c 253-183) 

Last of the Knights, Maximilian 
I the Penniless , emperor of Germany 
(1459, 1193-1519) 

Last of the Mo'hicans Uncas 
tho Indian chief is so called by F 
Cooper in his nor el of that title 
*>* The \rord ought to be pronounced 
Mo hcc' lanz, but custom has ruled it 
otherwise 

Last of the Homans, Marcus 
Junius Brutus, ono of the assassins of 
C-esar (n O 85-42) 

Cains Cassius Longinus is so called by 
Brutus (u o *-42) 

Actius, a general ulio defended the 
Gauls against the Franks, and defeated 
Attila m 451, is so called by Procohuus 
Congreve is called by Pope, Ultimus 
Bomanus (1G70-1729) 

Horace Walpole is called Ultimus 
Bomanorum (1717-1797) 

Francois Joseph Terrasse De=biIIons 
•was called Ultimus Bomanus, from his 
elegant and pure Latinity (1751-1789) 

Last of the Tribunes, Cola di 
Picnzi (1313-1354) 

*** Lord Lytton has a nor el so 
entitled (1836) 

Last of the Troubadours, 
Jacques Jasmin of Gascony (1798-18G4) 

Last who Spoke Cornish (Phc), 
Doll Pentreath (1686-1777) 

Last Woids (See Dnxc Siy- 
i\gs ) 

Lath'ei tun, the barber at tho Black 
Bear inn, at Darlington — Sir W Scott, 
Bob Boy (time, George I ) 

v Lathmon, son of Hinith a British 
riucc He mrndc3 Morren rrhile Fmgal 
in Ireland rnth Ins arpiy | but Fingal 


returns unexpectedly At dead of night, 
Ossinn (Fingal’s son) and his fnend Gsui 
the son of Morm go to the encmr ’s camp, 
and “ strike tho shield ” to nrouse tho 
sleepers , then rush on, and a great 
slaughter enbiies in the panic Lathmon 
sees the trvo opponents moving off, and 
sends a challenge to Ossinn , so Ossian 
returns, and the duel begins Lathmon 
flings dorm his srrord, and submits , and 
Fmgal, coming up, conducts Lathmon to 
his “ feast of shells ” After passing tho 
night m banquet and song, ringa! dis- 
misses his guest next morning, saying, 
“ Lathmon, retire to thy place-; turn thy 
battles to other lands The race of Mor- 
r en are renowned, and their foes are the 
sons of the unhappy ” — Ossinn, Lathmon 

*** In Oithona he is again introduced, 
and Oithona is called Lathmon s brother 

^ Dunrommath 1 feared tlio returning LflUimon fbe 
brother of unhappy OJ thorn. — Ossian Oithona 

Lat'imer (Mr Batph ), tho supposed 
father of Dnrsie Latimer, alias sir Arthur 
Darsie Rcdgauntlct 

Darsie Latimer , alias sir Arthur Darsie 
Redgnimtlet, supposed to be the son of 
Ralph Latimer, but really the son of sir 
Henry Darsie Rcdgauntlct, nnd grandson 
of Bir Redunld ltedgnuntlet — Sir M 
Scott, Bcdgauntlct (time, George III ) - 

Latin Church (Fathers of the) 
Lnctantius, Hilitry, Ambrose of Milan, 
Jcr’ome, Augustin of Hippo, nnd St 
Bernard “Last of the Fathers ” 

Latl'nus, lung of the Laurcntians, 
who first opposed fEne'as, but after- 
ward b formed an alliance with him, and 
ga\ c him Ins daughter Laviuia m mar- 
riage — Virgil, JEncid 

Lati’nus , an Italian, who went with 
his five sons to the siege of Jerusalem 
His eldest son was slam by Solymnn , 
the second son, AramnntGs, running to 
his brother s aid, was next slain , then 
the third son, Sabi'nus , and lastly Picus 
nnd Lanrentds, who were twins The 
father, haa mg lost his fii e sons, rushed 
madly on the soldan, nnd was slam also 
In one hour fell the father nnd his file 
sons — Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1576) 

Latnnan Swam(2S«), Eudy rn’ion 
So called because it was on mount Lnt- 
mos, in Cana, that Cintlna ( the moon) 
descended to hold converse w lth him 

Thou didst not, Clntbla scorn the LatmUm swain 

Ovid, Art of Lore Ul 

Lato'na, mother of Apollo (the sun) 
(ind Diana (the moon). Some Ly cinn 
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hinds jeered at her as she knelt by a 
fountain in Delos to drink, and were 
changed into frogs 

As vrben those hinds that were tnnsfornicil to frogs, 
Balled nt Intonas twin born progenr 
Which after held the sun and moon In fee. 

v MUton Sonnets. 

Latorcll, duke Kollo's “earwig,” in 
the tragedy called The Bloody Brother , 
In Beaumont and Fletcher (1G39) 

Latro ( Marcus Porcius ), a Roman 
rhetorician m the reign of Augustus , a 
Spaniard by birth 

l becamo as mad os tbo dL>cIpTc3 of Port! us Latro 
who when they had made themselves ns pale n3 their 
master by drinking decoctions or cumin Imagined them 
selves m learned, — Lcsagc Gil Bias vli 9 (1735) 

Laud [Archbishop) One day, when 
the archbishop was about to say grace 
before dinner, A reins Armstrong, the 
rot il jester, begged permission of Charles 
I to perform the ofhee instead The re- 
quest being granted, the wise fool said, 
“All praise to God, and little Laud to 
tbe devil 1 ” the point of which is much 
increased by the fact that the archbishop 
was aver} small man 

Lauderdale ( The duke of), president 
of the pnvy council —Sir W Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Laugh ( Jupiter's ) Jupiter, we are 
told, laughed incessantly for seven days 
after he was horn — Ptol Hephrcstion, 
Nov IBst , vn 


the wine was made, Chalchas made a feast, 
and sent for the fellow to see how hiB 
.prediction had failed, and when he ap- 
peared, the soothsay er laughed so im- 
moderately at the would-be prophet that 
he died —Lord Lytton, Tales of Miletus, 

IV 

Somewhat similar is the tale of An- 
cieos This king of the LeltgCs, in 
Samos, planted a vineyard, but was 
warned by one of his slaves that he 
would never live to taste the wine there- 
of Wine was made from the grapes, 
and the king sent for his slave, and Enid, 
“What do you think of jour prophecy 
now ? ” The slav c made answer, 
“There’s many a slip ’tviixt the cup and 
the lip and the words were scarcely 
uttered, when the king rnshed from table 
to drive out of his vinejnrd n boar 
which was laying waste the vines, but 
was killed m the encounter — Pnusamns 

Crassus died from laughter on seeing 
an ass eat thistles Margutte the giant 
died of laughter on seeing an ape trying 
to pnll on his boots Philemon or Phi- 
lomCnfis died of laughter on seeing an 
ass eat the tigs provided for his own 
dinner ( Lucian , 1 2) Zeuxis died of 
laughter nt sight of a liag which he had 
just depicted 

Launay ( Yicomtc dc), pseudonj m of 
Mde Emile de Girardin (ntfe Dclphine 
Gay) 


Laugh where you Must, be 
Candid where you Can — J Bur- 
gov ne, The Maid of the Oaks, 1 2 

Laughing Philosopher [The), 
Democ'ritos of Abde'ra (b c 460-357) 

*«.* He laughed or jeered at the feeble 
powers of man so wholly m the hands 
of fate, that nothing he did or said was 
uncontrolled The “ Crying Philosopher ” 
was Heraclitos 

Dr Jeddler, the philosopher, who 
looked upon the world ns a “great prac- 
tical joke, something too absurd to he 
considered seriously by any rational 
man C Dickens, The Battle of Life 
(1840) J J 

Laughter is situated m the midriff 

liens sportful laughter dwollA hero erer smine 
DcJte all lumpish grids and wrinkled care. 

Ph Fletcher Th« rurplc Itlani (1033} 

Laughter ( Death from) A fellow in 
rags told Chalchas the soothsayer that he 
would never drink the wme of the grapes 
growing m his vmejard, and added, 

if these words do not come true, jou 
maj Crum me for your slave " When 


Launce, the clownish servant of 
Protheus one of the two “ gentlemen 
of Verona ” He is in love with Julia 
Launce is especiallj famous for solilo- 
quies to his dog Crab, “the souresfc- 
natured dog that Iivcb ” Speed is the 
serving-man of Valentine the other 
“gentleman ’’—Shakespeare, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (1594) 

Launcelot, hard to the countess 
Brenhilda’s father —Sir W Scott, Count 
Robe) t of Bui is (time, Rufus) 

Launcelot [So ), originally called Gala, 
had, was the son of Ban king of Ben- 
wick [Bi Many) and his wife Elcin (pt i 
GO) He was stolen in infancy by 
Vivienne the Lady of the Lake, who 
brought him up till he was presented to 
king Arthur and knighted In conse- 
quence, he is usually called sir Launcelot 
du Lac He was in “ the eighth degree 
[or generation] of our Saviour" (pt m, 
Jo) , was uncle to sir Bors de Gams 
(pt in 4) , his brother was sir Ector de 
Mans (pt, li, 127) , and his son, by 
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Elnme daughter of king Pelles, was sir 
Gnlnhnd, the chastest of the 150 knights 
of the I!ound Inkle, and therefore al- 
lotted to the “Siege Perilous” and tho 
quest of the holy graol, which he 
achieved Sir Launcelot had from time 
to time a glimpse of the holy granl , but 
in consequence of his amours with queen 
Guenever, was never allowed more than 
a distant and fleeting glance of it (pt in 
18, 22, 45) 

Sir Launcelot was the strongest and 
bravest of tho 160 knights of the Round 
Table, the two next were sir Tristram 
and sir LamorncLc His adulter; with 
queen Gucncv or w ns directly or indirectly 
the cause of tho death of king Arthur, 
the breaking up of the Round Table, and 
the death of most of tho knights The 
talc runs thus Mordred and Agravam 
hated sir Launcelot, told the lung he vv ns 
too familiar with tho queen, and, in order 
to make good their charge, persuaded 
Arthur to go n-knntmg while absent in 
the chase, tho queen sent for sir Launce- 
lot to her private chamber, when Mor- 
dred, Agravam, and twelve other knights 
beset the door, and commanded him to 
come forth In coming forth he slew 
sir Agrnv am and tho twelv e knights , 
but Mordred escaped, and told the king, 
who condemned Guenever to bo burnt to 
death She was brought to the stake, 
but rescued by sir Launcelot, who earned 
her off to Joyous Guard, near Carlisle 
The king besieged tho castle, but received 
a bull from the pope, commanding him to 
take back the queen This he did, but 
refused to be reconciled to sir Launcelot, 
who accordingly left tho realm and w ent 
to Bcnw lclc Arthur crossed over w ith an 
army to besiege Benwick, leaving Mor- 
dred regent 1 he traitor Mordred usurped 
the crown, and tried to make the queen 
marry him , but she rejected his pro- 
posal w ith contempt When Arthur 
heard thereof, he returned, and fought 
three battles with his nephew, in the 
last of which Mordred was slain, and 
the king received from his nephew his 
dcatli-w ound Tho queen now retired to 
the convent of Almesbury, where sho 
was visited by sir Launcelot, but nsi she 
refused to leave the convent, sir Launce- 
lot turned monk, died “in the odour of 
snnclitj ,” and» was buried in Joj ous 
Guard (pt m 143-175) 

• Hi I tslr Launcelot, M talil sir Ector, thou were fsfc] 

head of all Christian knights." I dare say "said sir Bars 
sir Launcelot there thou ilest thou were never 
ed of nono earthly knight e hand and thou were 
court^oust knight that ever shield, and thou were 


the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrode honot 
and thou were tho truest I Oyer of sin fan man that ever 
loved woonn nnd thou were tho kindest man that ever 
struck with sword nnd thou were the goodliest person 
that ever camo among press of knights and thou were 
tlio meekest man nnd tho gentlest that ever eat in hall 
among ladies nad thou were tho sternest knight to thy 
mortal foo that over put spear in rest-*— *Slr T Malory, 
lllttory of Prince Arthur liL 17C (1470) 

N B — Tho Elaine above referred to is 
not tho Elaine of Astolat, the heroine of 
Tennj 6 on's Idyll Sir Ector do Mans is 
not sir Ector the foster-father of king 
Arthur , and sir Bors do Gams must he 
kept distinct from sir Bors of Ganl, nnd 
also from sir Borns or 6 ir Bors a natural 
son of king Arthur by Lyonors daughter 
of the earl bftnnm (pt 1 15) 

Sir Launcelot and Elaine The Elaino 
of Tennyson’s Idyll, called the “fair 
maid of Astolat,” was the daughter of 
sir Bernard lord of Astolat, and her tw o 
brothers were 6 ir Tirre (not sir Torre, as 
Tennj son wntes the word) nnd Lav nine 
(pt ni 122) The whole tale, nnd tho 
beautiful picture of Elame propelled by 
the old dumb servitor down the nv er to 
the long’s palace, is all borrowed fron 
sir T Malory’s compilation “The fair 
maid of Astolat” asked sir Launcelot to 
rrmrrj her, but the knight replied, “Fair 
damsel, I thank 3 ou, but certainly cast 
me nev er to be married , ” and when the 
maid asked if she might be ever with 
him without being w ed, he made answer, 
“Mercy defend me, no!” “Then,” 
said Elame, “ I needs must die for love of 
y ou , ” and when sir Launcelot qmttcd 
Astolat, she drooped and died But before 
she died she called her brother, sir Tirro 
(not sir Latame, as Tennj son says, be- 
cause sir Lnvamo went with sir Lnuncelot 
nB his ’squire), and dictated the letter 
that her brother was to write, and spake 
thus 

While my body Is whole let Ihla'lettcr be put into my 
right hind nnd my hand bound fast with tho letter until 
tbit I be cold and let me bo put In a fair bed with all 
my richest clothes and bo laid In a chariot to the 
neit place whereas the Thames is and there let me bo 
putln a barge and but one man with me to steer 
me thither and that my barge be eorered with black 
samite.” So her father granted that all tills 
should be done nnd the died. And bo when sho 
was dead tho corpse and the bed were put In a 
barge and the man steered the barge to \V estmin 
ster —PL ilk 12A 

The narrativ e then goes on to say that 
king Arthur had the letter read, nnd 
commanded the corpse to be buried right 
roj ally, and all tbe knights then present 
made offerings over her grave Not only 
the tale, but much of the verbiage has 
been appropriated by tho laureate —Sir 
T Malory, Ihstoiy of Prince Arthur 
(1470), 
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>' und Own ur Sir Lnueee- 
lot ssascho'cn In 1 ing Art hi r to conduct 
Guenevtx (his bride) to on rt , md then 
oegan hint apdosalh between them 
which la ted to flic end Gottfried, the 
German rcunnes ngcr (twelfth centers), 
who v-roic the tile of sir Tristan four 
Tristran], makes ling Mark rend Tris- 
tan to Ireland, to conduct Yseult to 
Como. all, and then commenced thatchs- 
lovnlta between sir Tristram and his 
uncle’s wife, srluch also lasted to the end, 
ami nas the death of both 
/mi w'of Mad Sir Launcelot, has mg 
offended the queen, teas so rested, that he 
n cut mad for two j can, half ruing and 
half melancliolv Being parilr cured In 
a \iston of the hols gwol, he settled 
for a time m Jovous Isle, tinder the 
assumed name of Js CLr.iW Val-Kt 
His deeds of prow cs< coon got lilartd 
abroad, and brought about him certain 
Knights of the Bound Table, it ho pre- 
vailed on him to Mum to court Then 
followed the famous qt o«t of the hols 
gtanl The quest of the gra.nl is (ho 
fuliject of n nimnc-ong b\ Wolfram 
(thirteenth centun), entitled p amM l 
(In the Justin; of Prtrce Ar'h-tr. com- 
piled by sir T Malory , it n Galahad son 
of sir I auncelot, rot Pcrcival, who ac- 
complished tlic quest ) 

V The madness of Orlando, b\ 
Ariosto, rocuibles that of sir Launcclo* 
J-auncdeln M<nl A hen sir Launcelot 
cisco'vcrcd that Gu^ncvor twis rc 5 r?hcr] to 
remain n nun, he himself retired to a 
monasters, and was consecrated n hermit 
by the bishop of Canterburv After 
tneltc months, he was miraculousls 
summoned to Almesbura, to remote to 
Glastonburs the queen, who was at the 
point of death Guencvcr died half nn 
bonr before sr Launcelot errued, and 
ue himself died soon aftenvnrds (pt in 
V 5 ' , e m attendance on the 

tHmg knight ntiirnicd that “he e iw 
angch heasc sir Lnuncelot up to heaven, 
and he gates of paradise open to recent 
’ um (l»t n* 17 1 ) Sir Hors, h,s nephew 
discovered the dead bods in U,c cell nnd 
had it buried with all honours at Jo’ious 
Guard (pt .« 176) _$ ir 1' Melon 

{tell 
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i ^ ~? ir Lamicelot intended vhnn 
he «“>«* tto court of Arthur and re- 


tired to Tlenv ick, to found rtligiotm 
houses even ten miles between Sand- 
such and Carlisle, md to visit even one 
of them barefoot, but 1 trig Arthur mads 
sror upon him, nnd jut an end to Una 
intention 

%* Oiler jn-lusutirs of nr Jsin vrfof 
Tho talc of sir Launcclot. tva» tip l com- 
posed in monl fall Latin, and was trans- 
lated In 'Walter Maper (about tl&O) 
Lobcrt ue Herron wrote a I re: ch a ''moil, 
und sir T Mnlnrv took his JJutir } of 
/‘rime Art\tir from the I ronch, the third 
pari being chicdv confined to ilm rdsen- 
tures nnd death of this f/ivounto kni H hi. 
'1 lie re is a mitneal romanie tnliol !-a 
C’arr^lle, begun hs Chrcsticns de Tro\ e* 
(twelfth centun), and finished bj Geof- 
frey dc I ign\ 

■fa- *V-V, the man of "Mon* Thornes 
(ScoLv cn/jT )-f{csu imajandl letc! e- 
Jk - is (icib) 

Lnunfnl (hr), rtawnrd of J fnj* 
Arthur Dc owing queen Gwcnnrro, lm 
retired to Carls oun, ard fell n lose ssuh 
n lads named Tn an Cmr feho pass r him 
na unfnlhnp purne, n B d tohl him if ho 
e\er wished to j,r r , rll he had i » do 
was to retire into a pnvn'e tooth, md f’m 
would be mM amts wtthlum few Inmfal 
now returned to court, and excited much 
nttentroa In hu great m!‘h Gueu- 
ncrc made advances to him, but he told 
her Stic urn not avo-ths to ) i« s the f<\» 
of the lads to whom' he was devoted" 
At this repub e, the aagrv queen cont- 
phuned to the king, and Urclnred to him 
tint cvje had been most pro sis insulted 
n )m sit u ard Arthur bade n’r Lauafal 
produce tins pango n of uomeu, On 
her arrival, sir Lauufal was allowed to 
nccompans lmr to Uic isle of Olc’ron. 
nnd no one ever raw him aftenvards — 
Thomas QiCstre, Lvnfal (a lnrtrveal 

romance, time, IUnn M ^ 

dome* L'u« roll Well has a poem 
entitled 11, t 1 u ;n of hr /Munfal 

”, !CCC , Gombbert, 

tllO lt?or W ? br0 / h , ere i ’ An,0!<! nnc! Hugo, 
Iho latter dwarfed in stature Lo,i r 4 

1 n Ve<l M rn "’ d > but b bth brothers 
rtrerdam in (he faction fight stirrod tin 

tor 0s r nW 1 fd mn ^ duke Gmidi- 
bert, hb rival m the love of Bhodalind 
oulj child of Anbcrt bmp of Lomh~r.?i 
On the dcatli of Arnold nnd Iltiro Iyiurit 
became attached to Ty halt As* t’he ta n 
svAa never finiehed, v e ha.e no kes t„ 
the poet's intention rcipcctinp Laura and 


LAVINIA 


l'ybnlt — Sir Wm Davenant, Gondibert 
{died 1668) 

I aura, a Venetian lady, i\ ho married 
Beppo Beppo, being taken captive, 
turned Turk, joined a band of pirates, 
and grew neb He then returned to bis 
uife, made himself known to ber, and 
“ had his claim allowed ” Laura is 
represented ae a frivolous mi attire' of 
millinery and religion She admires her 
husband's turban, and dreads his new 
religion “Are 3 011 really, truly non a 
lurk?” she says “Well, that’s the 
prettiest shaul 1 Will you gne it me? 
I hey say 3 ou cat no pork Bless me 1 
Did I ever? No, I nerer saw n man 
grown so 3 ellow 1 Hoy’s your lner?” 
and 60 she rattles on — B 3 'ron, Beppo 
(1820) 

We never read of Laura without being reminded of 
AdJisons Dissect Ion of a Coquette* Heart In tbe endless 
intricacies of which nothing could bo distinctly made out 
but the Image of a flame coloured hood. — Finuen Byron 
Beauties 

Laura and Petrarch Some say 
La belle Laure was only an ly’pothetical 
name nsed by the poet to hang the inci- 
dents of his life and lor e on If a real 
person, it was Laura do Noves, the wife 
of Hugiies do Sade of Ar ignon, and she 
died of the plague m 1348 

Think >ou If Laura bad been Petrarch a wife, 

He would have written sonnets all hla life? 

Byron Don Juan Ui. 8 (1820) 

Laurana, the lad 3 -lor c of prince 
Pansmus of Bohemia — Emanuel loord, 
The History of Pansmus (1508) 

Laureate of the Gentle Craft, 
Hans Sachs, the cobhlcr-poet of Nurem- 
berg (See Trr enr e Wise Masters ) 

Laurence {Friar), the good fnnr 
who promises to mnrr} Romeo and 
Juliet He supplies Juliet with the 
sleeping draught, to enable her to quit 
her homo without arousing scandal or 
suspicion (See Laurence ) — Shake- 
speare, Borneo and Juliet (1597) 

Laurrxngtons {The), a novel by 
Mrs Trollope, a satire on “ superior 
people,” the bustling Bothebys of so- 
ciety (1843) 

Lauzun (The duhe de), a courtier in 
tho conrt of Louis A.IV Licentious, 
light-hearted, unprincipled, and evtrara- 
gnnt In order to make a market, he 
supplanted La Vallifcre by Side do 
Montespan m the king’s favour Montes- 
pan thought he lored her, but uhen ho 
proposed to La Vallifcre tho discarded 

amount?, Montespan kicked him oier 


Tho duke, m revenge, persuaded the 
king to banish the lady, and uhen La 
Vallifero took the a eil, the king sent Mdc 
de Montespan this cutting epistle 

Wo do not blame you blame belongs to love 
And lore lnd nought with jou. 

Hie duke de Lauzun of these lines tho bearer 
Confirm* their purport. From our royal court 
\\ e do excuse your presence 

lord E. L. B, Lytton 77i<? Duchess de ta 
TalUurc v B (1530). 

Lavame (Sir), brother of Elaine, and 
son of the lord of As’tolnt Young, hmvc, 
and knight^ He accompanied sir 
Lancelot when he went to tilt for the 
ninth diamond — Tcnnvson, Idylls of the 
King (“ Elaine ”) 

Lavalette (3 syl ), condemned to 
death for sending to Napoleon secret 
intelligence of Government despatches 
He was set at liberty by his wife, who 
took his place m prison, but became a 
confirmed lunatic 

Lord Nithsdale escaped in a similar 
manner from tho Tower of London IIis 
■wife disguised him ns her maid, and he 
passed the sentries without being de- 
tected 

La Vallieie (Louise duchess de), 
betrothed to the marquis do BragelonO 
(4 syl ), but in loi e with Louis XIV , 
whose mistress she became Conscience 
accused her, and she fled to a convent , 
but the king took her out, and brought 
her to Versailles He soon forsook her 
for Mde de MontcspaD, and adwsed 
her to marr 3 This message almost 
broke her heart, and she said, “I will 
choose a bridegroom without delay ” 
According^ she took the veil of a Car- 
melite nun, and discovered that Brage- 
Ion§ was a monk Mde de Montespan 
was banished from the court by the 
capncions monarch — Lord E L B 
L 3 tton, The Duchess de la Valhere (183G) 

Lavender’s Blue 

* Lavender* blue I II tie finger rosemary s green 
When I om Ung, UtUe finger you shall bo queen ” 

Who told you so thumby ! Thumby who told you ft i" 

' 'Twas my own heart, little finger that told me so " 

™ ” " hap 

tap " 
why?“ 

"That you may drink, little finger when >ou are dry m 
> A n Old A urscry Ditty 

Lavm'ia, daughter of Latinus, be- 
trothedtoTumuskingof theRutuh When 
TEne'as landed in I tab-, Latinus made an 
alliance with him. and promised to gn e 
him Lavima to wife This brought on a 
war between Tumus and iTncns, that was 
decided by single combat, in which /Lneaij 
was the \ ictgr — "Virgil, JCncid 
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l ' Lamr’ia. daughter of Titns Andron 
ic os o Roman general employ ed against 
the Goths She was betrothed to Bossn - 
nos, brother of Satumms emperor of 
Rome Being defiled by the sons of 
Tnm'ora queen of the Goths, her hands 
were cut otf and her tongue pinched out 
At length her father Titus hilled her, 
saving, “lam as woeful as Virginias was, 
and have a thousand times more cause 
than ho to do this outrage Shakc- 

Bpeare, Titus And > on'tcus (1593) 

In the play, Andromcos is alwav s 
called An di on' i hus, _ but in classic 
nuUiora it is An dro ni’ / us 


Laim'ia, sister of lord Al'tamont, and 
w ife of Horatio — X Ron e, The Fair 
Pendent (1703) 

Lavima and Pale'mon Lavima 
was the daughter of Acasto patron of 
Palcmon, from whom his “liberal fortune 
took its rise ” Acasto lost Ins property , 
and dving, left a widow and daughter in 
very indigent circumstances Palcmon 
often sought them out, but could nev cr 
find them One day, a lovely modest 
maiden came to glean m l’alcmon’s 
fields The young squire w as greatly 
struch with licr exceeding beautv and 
modest}, hut did not dare all\ himself 
■with a pauper _ Upon inquin , he found 
that the beautiful gleaner was tbc daugh- 
ter of Acasto , he proposed marriage, nnd 
Lavima “blushed assent" — Thomson, 
Seasons (“Autumn,” 1730) 

*** The resemblance between this tale 
and the Bible storv of Ruth and Boaz 
must be obnous to ever) one 


Lavmian Shore (The), Italy Ln- 
Mmum ms i toun of Latnim, founded 
by /Ene'as in honour of his wife Lavima 

From the rich lavinlan liore, 

I } our market come to f tore 

Sliake^pcarc. 

Law of Athens (The) By Athe- 
nian law, a father could dispose of his 
daughter m marriage as he liked EgCus 
pleaded this law , and demanded that his 
daughter Ilermia should mam Demetrius 
or suffer the penalty of the law , if she 
mil not 


Coracnt to nurrr willi Dome rlu* 

I bej thf undent privtleje ot Athens 
As ah e is mice I maj'dlspos- of her 
WWch shall bo cither to this gcnUeman 
Or to her death i according to oor hv 

Shaie-jrearc Uhhummrr Mghti firtam 
act L to. 1 (15M) 


Law of Flanders (The) Chari 
the Good," carl of Flanders made a Ir 
that a serf, unless legally emancipated, w 


alwav s a serf, and that whom cr married 
a serf became a serf S Knowles lias 
founded his tragedy called The Proiost of 
Bruges on this lav," (183G) 

Law of Lombardy (Ihc) 

TV e have a Iw peculiar to tbla realm. 

That nibjects to n mortal remlty 

All women nobly bom who to the ihamo 

Of chastity o erfenp Its thorny bounds 

To wanton In tbo Cowerr path of plcmcure 

Act tl ~ 

On this law Robert Jcphsonlins founded 
the following trngedv lhe duke Birc'nn, 
heir to tbc crown, fnlsch charges the 
princess Sophia of incontinence. Tho 
villainy of the duke being discovered, ho 
is slam in combat b\ a J3nton named 
Paladore, and tho victor marries tho 
princess (1779) 

Law’s Bubble, the famous Missis- 
sippi scheme, devised by John Law 
(1716-1720) 

Law’s Tale (The Man of), the talc 
about (instance, daughter of Hie emperor 
of Rome, nflianced to the sultan of Sy nn 
On the wedding night the sultan’s mother 
murdered all the bridal party for apos- 
tncy , except Custnnce, whom plic turned 
ndnft in a ship Tlic ship stranded on 
the shores of Britain, i\ here Custance u ns 
rescued by the lord-constable of North- 
umberland, whose wife, Hcrmegild, be- 
came much attached to her A young 
knight wished to marry Custance, but 
she declined his suit, whereupon lio 
murdered Henncgild, nnd then laid tbc 
knife beside Custance, to mnhc it appear 
thnt she had committed tho deed lung 
Alla, who tried the cn'c, soon discovered 
the truth, executed the knight, and 
married Custance Now was repeated 
the same infamy ns occurred to her in 
Syria the queen-mother Donegihl dis- 
approved of the match, and, during tho 
absence of licr son m Scotland, embarked 
Custance nnd her infant son m tho same 
ship, which she turned adrift After 
floating about for five y cars, it was taken 
in tow by the Roman fleet on its return 
from Syria, and Custance was put nndcr 
tho charge of a Roman senator It so 
happened thnt Alla was at Rome at the 
very time on a pilgrimage, met his wife, 
nnd they returned to Northumberland 
together 

This story is found in Gower, who 
probablv took it from the French chro- 
nicle of Nicholas Tnvet 

A, similar story forms the outline of 
Z7m«rt (3 sgl ), n romance -a Ritson’a 
collection 
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The knight murdering Hcrmegild, etc , 
resembles nn incident in the Frcncli Ho- 
man dc la Violet tc, tlic English metrical 
romance of Lc Bone Flo) cncc of Home (m 
Ritson), and also a talo in tho Ocsta 
Jlomanorum, C9 

Lawford (Mr), tho tovrn clerk of 
Middlemas — Sir W Scott, The Surgeon's 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Lawrence (Friar), a Franciscan who 
undertakes to marry Romeo and Juliet 
(See Laurence ) 

Lawrence ( Tom), alias “Tjbum Tom” 
or Tuck, a highnaiman * (See Lau- 
rence ) — Sir W Scott, Heart of Mid- 
lothian (time, George II ) 

La Writ, a little mangling Trench 
advocate — Beaumont and Hotelier, The 
Little French Lawget (1G17) 

Lawson ( Sandie ), landlord of the 
Spa hotel — Sir IV Scott, St Honan s 
Well (time, George III ) 

Lawyeis’ Bags In the Common 
Law bar, barristers' bags are either red or 
darh blue “Red bags” are resen ed for 
queen's counsel and serjeants, but a stuff- 
gownsman may carry one “if presented 
with itb) a ‘ silk ’ ” Onlj red bags maj 
be taken into Common Law courts, blue 
ones must bo carried no further than tho 
robmg-room In Chancer) courts the 
etiquette is not so strict 

Lay of the LaBt Minstrel 
Lnd)e Margaret [Scott] of Branksome 
Hall, tho “flow or of Tea lot,” was beloved 
by baron Henry of Cranstown, but a 
deadly feud existed between the two 
families One da) , an elfin page allured 
Indye Margaret’s brother (the heir of 
Branksome Hall) into a w ood, w here he 
fell into tho hands of the Southerners 
At tho same time nn arm) of 8000 
English marched to Branksome Hall to 
take it, but hearing that Douglas, with 
10,000 men, was on the march against 
them, the two chiefs agreed to decide tho 
contest by single combat Tho English 
champion was sir Richard Musgrave, tho 
Scotch champion called lnmself sir 
’William Deloraine Victory fell to the 
Scotch, when it was discovered that “sir 
William Deloraine ” was w reality lord 
Cranstown, who then claimed and re- 
ceived the hand of Indye Margaret ns his 
teward — Sir W Scott, Lag of the Last 
Minstrel (1805) 

Layers-over for Mcddleis, 


nothing that concerns )ou Said t< 
children when they want to khow some- 
thing which the person asked does nol 
think proper to explain to them A 
layer-over means “a whip,” and a layer- 
over for meddlers means a “ rod for the 
meddlesome ” 

Lazanllo, a humoursomo \ arlct, who 
senes two masters, “don rdix" and 
Octal 10 Lazarillo makes the usual 
quota of mistakes, such ns giving letters 
and mono) to the w rong rnnotcr , but it 
turns out that don Felix is donna Clara, 
the fianede of Octal 10 , and so all comes 
right — Jcphson, Two Shinns to your Boio 
(1792) 

Joseph Munrlcn [1753-183 -]w*u the origin'll Lazarillo ” 
—Memoir of J B Murttloi (183°). 

Lazanllo de Tormes, the hero of a 
romance of rogucr) by don Diego do 
Mendo'za (1553) Lazanllo is a compound 
of poverty and pride, full of stratagems 
and devices The “hidalgo ” wall a the 
streets (ns he snis) “hie the duke of 
Arcos,” but is occupied at home “ to pro- 
cure n cnist of dr) bread, and, liming 
munched it, he is cqunllv puzzled bow to 
appear m public with due decorum lie 
fits out a ruffle so ns to suggest the idea 
of a shirt, nnd so adjusts n cloak ns to 
look ns if there were clothes under it” 
We find him begging bread, “not for 
food,” but simpl) for expenments Ho 
cats it to sec “ if it is digestible nnd 
wholesome," )et is he gnv withal nnd 
always rakish 

Lazarus and Dives Lazarus was 
a blotched beggar, who implored the aid of 
DnCs At death, Lazarus went to heaicn, 
nnd Dues to hell, where he implored that 
the beggar might he suffered to bnng 
him a drop of water to cool his lips witlinl 
— Lule xu 19-31 

*** Lazarus is the only proper name 
given m any of the New Testament 
parables 

Lazy Lawrence of Lubber- 
Land, the hero of a popular tale Ho 
served the schoolmaster, tho sqmro’s cook, 
the farmer, and his own wifo, all which 
was accounted treason in Lubber-land 

Lea, one of the " daughters of men,” 
beloved by one of the 1 1 sons of God ’! 
The angel who loved her ranked with tho 
least of the spirits of light-, whose post 
around the throne was in the outermost 
circle Sent to earth on a message, ho 
saw Lea bathing, nnd fell m love with 
her , but Lea w as so hern on!) mufded 
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that her onlv wish was to “dwell in 
pnritv and sene God m singleness of 
heart ” Her angel lover, in the madness 
of his passion, told Lea the spell-word 
that gave him admittance into heaven 
The moment Lea ottered it, her body 
became spiritual, rose through the air, 
and vanished from sight On the other 
hand, the angel lost his ethereal nature, 
and became altogether earthly, like a 
child of clay — T Moore, Loves of the 
Angels, i (1822) 

Dead Apes in Hell, i c die an old 
maid 

And now TatbnthC, thou art all my care 
PJty tha* you who re «erved 50 Ions and well 
ShoaJtl die a virgin, and lead apes in belL 
ChoarA Tor yooneU dear girl, oar empire roand 
^oor portion is twdre hundred thousand pound. 

Carey Chrono-nholonOiOlojoU 

Xieague (The), a league formed at 
Peronne m 1576, to prevent the accession 
of Henri IV to the throne of France, 
because he was of the reformed religion 
This league was mainly due to the Guise3 
It is occasionally called “The Holv 
League,” but the “Holv League” 
stnctlv so called is quite another thing, 
and it is hotter not to confound different 
events by giving them the same name 
(See Le vgue, Holy ) 


Dordrecht, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, etc ; 
still later by Calais, Rouen, St Malo, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, Marseilles, Barce- 
lona, Seville, Cadiz, and Lisbon , and 
lastly by Messina, Naples, etc , in all 
eighty cities 

League (The Holy) Several leagues 
are so denominated, but that emphatically 
so called is the league of 1511 against 
Louis All , formed by pope Julius II , 
Ferdinand “ the Catholic,” Henry Till 
the Venetians, and the Swiss Gaston do 
Foix obtained a victory over the league 
at Ravenna in 1512, but died in the midst 
of his triumph. 

League (The Solemn), 1C38, formed m 
Scotland against the episcopal govern- 
ment of the Chnreh 

League Caddee (The) or Ltguc de 
la Maison dc Dteu (1401), a confederation 
of the Gnsons for the purpose of resisting 
domestic ty rnnny (See League, Gkey ) 

League of Augsbuig (1C8G), a 
confederation of the house of Austria 
with Sweden, Saxon}, Bavaria, the 
circles of Swabia and Trinconia, etc , 
against Louis XIV This league was 
the beginning of that war which termi- 
nated in the peace of Ryswich (1698) 


League (The Achcean), n c 281-146 
The old league consisted of the twelve 
Achiean cities confederated for self- 
defence from the remotest times The 
league properl} so called was formed 
against the Macedonians 

League (The JEtohan), formed some 
three centuries r c , when it became a 
formidable rival to the Macedonian mon- 
arclis and the Acbaian League 


League (The Grey), 1424 , called Lia 
Gnscha or Giaulmnd, from the grey 
homespun dress of the confederate 
peasants, the Gnsons, in Switzerland 
This league combined with the League 
Caddee (1401) and the League of the fen 
Jurisdictions (143G), in a perpetual 
alliance in 1471 The object of these 
leagues was to resist alomestic t} rann} 

' League ( The Hanse or Hanseatic), 1241- 
1630, a great commercial confederation of 
German towns, 7 to protect their merchan- 
dise against the Baltic pirates, and defend 
their rights against the German barons 
and pnnecs It began with Hamburg 
and Lubeck, and was joined by Bremen, 
Bruges, Beigen, Novogorod, London, 
Cologne, Brunswick, Danzig, and, after. 
Wards by Dunkerque, Anvers, Ostend 


League of Cambray (1508), formed 
by the emperor Maximilian I , Louis XII 
of France, Ferdinand “ the Catholic ” and 
pope Julius H , against the republic Of 
Venice 

League of Hatisbonne (1524), by 
the catnohc powers of Germany against 
the progress of the Reformation 

League of Smalkalde (December 
31, 1530), the protestant states of Ger- 
many leagued against Charles Quint It 
was almost broken up by the victor} 
obtained over it at MUhlberg in 1547 

League of Wurtzburg (1G10), 
formed by the catholic states of Germanv 
against the “Protestant Union” of Hail 
Maximilian I of Bav ana vvas at its bend 

League of tbe Beggars (1560), a 
combination formed against the Inquisi- 
tion in Flanders 

League of tbe Citn.es of Lom- 
bardy (1167), under the patronage of 
pope Alexander IH , against Frederick 
Barbarossa emperor of Germany In 
1225, the cities combined against Fre- 
derick II of Germany, - 

League of tbe Pubhe Weal 
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(tiigiw du Dun Public), 1464, n. league 
between the dukes of Burgundy, Brit- 
tany , Bourbon, and other princes, against 
Louis XI of Franco 

Lean'der (3 si /l ), a young man of 
Aby'dos, who sw am nightly across the 
Hellespont to visit his lady -Iov c, Hero 
a priestess of Sestos One night he was 
drou ned m his attempt, and Ilero leaped 
into the Hellespont and died also 

The story is told by Musseus in his 
poem called Hero and Leander Schiller 
has made it the subject of a ballad 

*** Lord Byron and lieutenant Eken- 
head repeated the feat of Leander, and 
accomplished it in 1 hr 10 mm , the 
distance (allowing for drifting) would be 
Lbout four miles 

A young native of bt Croix, m 1817, 
imam across the Sound m 2 hr 40 min , 
the distance being six miles 

Captain Webb, August 24, 1875, swam 
from Dov er to Calais in 22 hr 40 mm , 
the distance being thirty miles, including 
drifting 

Lean'dcr } a yonng Spanish scholar, 
smitten with Leonora, a maiden under 
the charge of don Diego, and whom the 
don wished to make his wife The 
young scholar disguised himself as a 
minstrel to amuse Mungo the slave, and 
with a little flatter) and a few gold pieces 
lulled the a lgilancc of Ursula the duenna, 
and gamed admittance to the lad) As 
the lovers w ere about to elope, don Diego 
linoxpectodl) returned , but being a man 
of GO, and, what is more, a man of 
sense, he at once perceived that Leander 
was a more suitable husband for Leonora 
than himself, and accordingly sanctioned 
their union and gave the bride a hand- 
some dowry — I Bickerstatf, The Pad- 
loch 

Leandro,,' daughter of an opulent 
Spanish farmer, who eloped with Vincent 
cie la Rosa, a heartless adventurer, who 
robbed her of all her mono) , )ewels, and 
other valuables, and then left her to mnhc 
her way home as best she could Leandra 
was placed m a convent till the scandal 
had blown over — Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
I iv 20 (“The Goat-herd’s Stor),’ 1G05) 

Leandra (2 syl), son of Geronte 
(2 si/l ) Dunng the nbscncc of his father, 
he fell in love with Zerbinette, whom he 
supposed to he a young gips), but who 
was in reality the daughter of Argante 
(2 syl ) his father’s friend Some gipsies 
stolen the child when ohl) four 


years old, and required £30 for her ran- 
som— a sum of money which Scapm con- 
tnved to obtain from Leandro s father 
under false pretences When Gdronte 
discovered that Ins son’s bndo was the 
daughter of his friend Argante, ho was 
uite willing to excuse Scapm for the 
eceit practised on him — Moliere, Lcs 
Fourberies de Scapm (1G71) 

(In Otway’s version of this coined), 
called The Cheats of Scapm, Ldandrc is 
Anglicized mto “Leander," Geronte is 
called “ Gripe , ” Zerbinette is “ Lucia , ’’ 
Argante is “Thrifty,” and the sum of 
mone) is £200 ) 

Ltfandre, the lover of Lucmde daugh- 
ter of Geronte (2 syl ) Being forbidden 
the house, Lucindo pretended to be dumb, 
and Ldanare, being introduced inthe guise 
of an apothecary, effects a cure by “ pills 
matnmomne ” — Mohbrc, Lc ifcclccin 
Malyri Lui (1GGG) 

Lean’dro, a gentleman who wantonlv 
loves Amaranta (the wifo of Bnr'tolus 
a covetous lawyer) — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Spanish Curate (1622) 

Lean'dro tlie Pair ('Die Exploits 
and Adventures of), part of the series 
called Lc Roman dcs RomanSj pertaining 
to “Am'adis of Gaul " Tins part was 
added by Pedro de Lujan 

Lear, mythical lung of Britain, son 
of Bladud He had three daughters, and 
when four score j cars old, wishing to re- 
tire from the activ c duties of sov creignty , 
resolved to divide his kingdom between 
them m proportion to their love The 
two older said they loved him more than 
their tongue could express, but Cordelia 
the youngest said she loved him as it 
became a daughter to love her father 
Uic old king, displeased with her answer, 
disinherited Cordelia, and divided his 
i mgdom between the other two, with the 
condition that each alternately, month by 
month, should give him a home, with a 
suite of a hundred knights He spent the 
first month w ith his eldest daughter, who 
showed him scanthospitality 'then going 
to the second, she refused to entertain so 
large a suite, whereupon the old man 
would not enter her bouse hut 6pent the 
night abroad m a storm When Cordelia, 
who had married the king of France, 
heard of this, Bhe brought an nrmjrover to 
dethrone her sisters, but w as taken prisoner 
and died m jail In the mean time, the 
elder sister (Goncnl) first poisoned her 
ycungcr sister from jealousv, and after- 
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wards put an end to her own life Lear 
also died — Shakespeare, King Lear 
(1605) ,, T „ 

(The best performers of “king Lear 
were David Garrick (1716—1770) and It 
C Mncrcad) (1793-1878) The stage Lear 
is a corrupt version bj Nahum Tate (Tate 
and Brady) , as the stage Richard 111 
is Colic) Cibber’s tra\ cst) ) 

*** Percy, in lus Reitqties of Ancient 
English Poetry, has a ballad about “ King 
Lcir and His Three Daughters ” (senes I ' 
n ) 

The story is gn on b) GeoSre) of Mon- 
mouth, in his British History Spenser 
has introduced the tale in his Faery 
Qin.cn (11 10) 

Camden tells a similar story of Ina the 
king of the West Saxons ( Remains , 306) 
See Gtsta Romanorutn , Introd xxxix 

Lear (King), Shakespeare’s drama, 
first printed in ouarto (1C08), is founded 
on The True Chronicle History of King 
Lcir and His Three Daughters, Gonorill, 
Ragan, and Cordelia (1605) 

Learned (The), Coloman king of 
Ilung-in (*, 1095-11 14) 

Learned Blacksmith. ( The), Eliliu 
Bnrritt, the linguist (1811-1879) 

Learned Painter (The), Charles 
Lebrun, noted for the accuracy of his 
costumes (VG19-1G90) 

Learned Tailor (The), Hcnrj 
Wild of Norwich, who mastered, while 
he vi orked nt his trade, Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Clialdaic, Sjnac, Persian, and 
Arabic (1081-1734) 

Learned Theban (A), a guesser of 
riddles or dark sayings , in allusion to 
CEdipos king of Thebes, who solved the 
riddle of the Sphinx 

111 talk a word vrith tills eame learned Theban 
Shakespeare Etny Lear, act ill. sc. 4 (1G05) 

Leather-stocking, the nickname 
of Natty Bumppo, a half-savage and 
half-Christian chevalier of American, 
wild life He re-appears and closes his 
career m The Frame — F Cooper, The 
Pioneers 

Icptbcr ftixllngs etxaSs liil' war between rarara and 
civilized life. He has the freshness of nature and the 
^ Christianity the eeed dropped Into vigorous 
roll. These are the clement* of ono of tho most original 
characters hi fiction. — Dnycklnch. 

Lo Castre, the indulgent father of 
Mirabel “tha mid goose” — Beaumont 
and Fletcher The Wild-goose Chase 
(1652) 


LEE el air (Philippe), orderl) of cap- 
tain 1< lonan L’EcInir is a great boaster, 
who masks his brag under the grnse of 
modest) He pays his court to Bosa- 
belle, the ladv’s-maid of lady Geraldine 
— W Dunond, The Foundling oj the 
Fo> cst 

Led Captain (A), an obsequious 
person, who styles himself “Captain,” 
and, ont of cupboard love, dances attend- 
ance on the master and mistress of a 
house 

Sir Wags the celebrated nit, and n led captain and 
trencherman of my lord Sterne ’was caused br the ladler 
to shake the assault,— Tbaclerar I anlty lair, 11 (1S43), 

Lee (Sir Henry), an officer in attend- 
ance at Greenwich Palace — Sir W. Scott, 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth) 

Lee (Sir Henry), an old royalist , and 
bead-ranger of Woodstock Forest 
Alice Lee, daughter of the old kmglit 
She marries 3farkham Ev emrd 

Colonel Albert Lee, her brother, the 
friend of Charles II — Sir W Scott, 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth) 

Leek, worn on St David’s Daj The 
general tnlo is that king Caduallader, in 
6-10, gained a complete victory over the 
Savons by the special interposition of 
St David, who ordered the Bntons to 
wear leeks in their caps, that the) might 
recognize each other The Saxons, for 
want of some common cognizance, often 
mistook friends for foes Dra)ton gives 
another version He sa) s the saint lived 
m the valley Ewias (2 syl ), situate be- 
tween the Hattenll Hills, m Monmouth- 
shire It w as here “ that rev erend British 
saint to contemplation lived,” 

and did so truly fast. 

As he did only dnnk what crystal Hodney yield* 

And fed upon the leeks he gathered in the field*. 

In memory of whom in each weiring rear 
The Vr elshmcn on hi* day [March 11 that eacred herb do 
wear 

HotyolMon lr (1012) 

Lefevre (Lieutenant), a poor officer 
djing from want and sickness His 
pathetic story is told b) Sterne, m n nov el 
called The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy (1759) 

' 2fr Fulmer I have borrowed a book from your shop 
*Tis the sixth volume of ray deceased friend Tristram 
The divine story of Lolcvrc which makes part of tUL book 
docs honour not to It* author only, hot to human 
nature."— Cumberland, The ir«f Indian IL L 

Legend (Sir Sampson), a foolish, 
testy, prejudiced, and obstinate old man, 
between 50 and GO His fnvonnte oath 
is “Odd 1 " He tnes to disinherit his 
elder son Valentine, for his favourite son 
Ben, a sailor, and he fancies Angelica 

2s 
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is in Io\ e w ith lum, w ncn the omj intendo 
to fool him 

lle*nya I know the length of the emperorof China i 

foot, Inro kissed the Great Mogul « slipper and hase rid 
ft hunting upon an elephant with tho cham of Tartary 
St Congrere, Lore for Love 1L (IGOj) 

Sir Sampson Legend Ls such another lying orer 
bearing character hut ho does not come up to sir 
F pleura Mammon” [Een Jonson Tho Alcheinlst \ — C 
Lamb 

Legend (27 s Golden), a semi-dramatic 
poem b> Longfellow, taken from nn old 
German tale In Hartmann von der Aue 
[Oid], called Pool Ilcniy (1851) Hart- 
mann was one of tho minnesingers, and 
hied in the twelfth century (See 
Henri, Poon) 

Legend of Montrose, a novel by 
sir TV Scott (1819) This brief, im- 
perfect story contains one of Scott s best 
characters, the redoubted Rittmastcr, 
Dugnld Dnlgctta , a combination of sol- 
dndo and pedantic student of Mnrcschnl 
College, Aberdeen 

Legends (Golden), a collection of 
monkish legends, m Latin, by Jacob de 
Voragine or Ynragine, bom at Varaggio, 
in Genoa He wrote Lcgenda Sancta, 
■which was so popular that ltnas called 
“ Lcgenda Aurea ” (1230-1298) 

Legion of Honour, an order of 
m?nt, instituted by Napoleon I when 
“first consul," in 1802 The undress 
badges are, for 

Chccahci s, a bow of red ribbon m the 
button-bole of their coat, to which a 
medal is attached 

Officers , a rosette of red ribbon, etc , 
with medal 

Commanders, a collar-ribbon 

Grand-officei s, a broad ribbon undo 
the waistcoat 

Grand-cross, a broad ribbon, w ith a 
star on the breast, and a jewel-cross 
pendent 

"V* Napoleon III instituted a lower 
degree than Chevalier, called Mddadlc 
Mititane , distinguished by a yellow rib- 
bon 

Legxee, a slave -dealer and lndcous 
Milam, brutalized by slave-dealing nnd 
slave - driving — Mrs Beecher Stowe, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (1858) 

Leicester (The carl of), in the court 
of queen Elizabeth 

1 he countess of Leicester (born Amy 
Bobsar'L but nroviously betrothed to 
Edmund Trcssilinn — Sir TV Scott, 
Kenihcc! th (time, Elizabeth) 

Leigh (Aurora), the heroine nnd title 


cf a poem b\ Mrs Browning flic 
design of this poem is to fchow the noble 
aim of true art 

Leila, the j oung Turkish child rescued 
by don Juan nt tlic siege of Ismail (canto 
vni 93-102) She went with him to St 
Petersburg, and then be brought her to 
England As Lon Juan was nei er com- 
pleted, the future history of I cila has no 
sequel 

at Ills side 


Byron Don Juan x. 51 (IS 4) 

LcUla (2 si/l ), tlie beautiful slai c of 
the caliph llassan She falls in lore 
with “ the Giaour” [djoic' «], flees from 
the seraglio, is oi ertaken, and cast into 
the sea 

Htr 0)C3 dark charm tverc rain to tell 
But true on that of the gazelle — 

It will assist thy fancj well 

Byron The Giaour (IS13) 

Lexlah, the Oriental ty pe of female 
loveliness, cbastitv, and impassioned 
affection Her lore for Mcjnoun, m Mo- 
hammedan romance, is held in much ilie 
same light ns that of flic bride for the 
bridegroom in Solomon s song, or Cupid 
and Psy che among the Greeks 

When he sang tho lores of McgnCun mid Lcileh ftfc] 
tears inscns'blj overflowed the cheeks of Ills auditor* 
—TV Beckford I athc 1, (1/SG) 

Leipsie So-and-so teas my Leipsit, 1111 
fall, my irrevocable disnstcr, my ruin , re- 
ferring to the battle of Leipsie (October, 
1813), in winch Napoleon I was defeated 
and compelled to retreat This was the 
“ beginning of Ins end " 

Juan was my Moscow [turn in# point], and Fahero p tjl J 
Mj Leipsie. 

Byron J5on Juan xL 50 (1 8*4) 

L E L , lmtiahsm of Letitia Eli/n 
both Landon (nfterwnrds Mrs Maclean), 
poetess (1802-1838) 

Lela Manen, the Virgin Mary 

In my childhood my father kept a slave who in my 
own tongue [Arabic\ Instructed me in tho Chrlsthn 
worship nnd informed me of many things of lcl» 
Marion.— Cervantes Don Quixote I Iv 10 (1C0D) 

LeTia, a cunning, wanton widow, 
with whom Julio is m love — Beaumont 
and Eletchcr, The Captain (1G13) 

Lelie (2 syl ), a j oung man engaged 
to Cdhe daughter of Gorgibus , bnt 
Gorgibus insists that bis daughter shall 
give up Lelie for Vnlbre, n much richer 
man Celie faints on hearing this, and 
drops the miniature of Ldlic, which is 
picked up by Sgnnnrcllc a w ife Sgann- 
rellc finds it, and, supposing it to be a 
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lover of hie wife, takes possession of it, 
and recognizes Ldlie as the living ori- 
ginal Lelie asks how he came by it, 
is told he took it from bis wife, and con- 
cludes that he meins Cc'lie He accuses 
her of infidelity m the presence of Sgana- 
relle, and the whole mystery is cleared 
up — Molibre, Syanarcllc (tGGO) 

Zdlie,n n inconsequentnl, light-headed, 
hut gentlemanly coxcomb — Molibre, 
L'Llouuh (1658) 

Le'man (Lake), the lake of Genera , 
called m Latin Lemannus 

lal o temnn vrooa me with its crystal face 

The mirror where the shirs And mountains view 

The stillness of their aspect In e.ich trace 

Its dear depth >lel<l3 of tliclr far height mid hue 
Ityron Childo Harold UL G8 (181G) 

Lemnian Deed (A), one of un- 
paralleled cruelty and barbant} This 
Greek phrase ones its ongm to the 
legend that the Lemnian oomcn rose 
one night, md put to death eveiy man 
and male child in the island 

On another occasion they slew all the 
men and all the children horn of Athenian 
parents 

Lenore, a name which Edgar Poe 
has introduced in two of his poems , one 
called The Haven, and the other called 
Lcnoie (1811-1849) 

Zenoi c, the heroine of Burger’s ballad 
of that name, in which a spectral lover 
appears after death to his mistress, and 
carries her on horseback behind him to 
the grave} ard, where their marriage is 
celebrated amid a crew of howling 
goblins Based on a Dutch ballad 

*„* The Suffolk Miracle is an old 
English ballad of like character 

Lenormand (Mdllc ),afamouBtu euse 
da cartes She was a squat, fuss} , little 
old woman, with a gnarled and knotted 
visage, and an imperturbable c}c She 
wore her haircut short and parted on one 
side, like that of a man , dressed m an 
odd-lookmg c asaqum, embroidered and 
frogged like the jacket of an hussar , 
and snuffed continuall} This was the 
little old woman whom Napoleon I 
regularly.consulted before setting out on 
a campaign Mdlle Lenormand foretold 
to Josephine her divorce, and when 
Murat king of Naples visited her in 
disguise, she gave him the cards to cut, 
and he cut four times in succession la 
grand pend u (king of diamonds) , where- 
upon Mdlle rose and said, “ La seance 
cst terminee, e’esi dix loms pour ics 


rois,” pocketed the fee, and left the 
room taking snnff 

(In cartomancy, te grand pendu signifies 
that the person to which it is dealt, or 
who cuts it, will dio by the hands of the 
executioner See Grand Pendu ) 

Lent (Galcazzo’s), a form of torture 
devised by Galeazzo Visconti, calculated 
to prolong the victim’s life for fort} 
da}S 

Len'ville (2 syl ), first tragedi m at 
the Portsmouth Thentre When Nicholas 
Nicklcbv joined the compaii} , Mr Lcn- 
villc was jealous, and attempted to pull 
his nose, hut Nicholas pulled the nose 
of Mr Lennlle instead — C Dickens, 
Nicholas Nichlcby (1888) 

Leodegiaunee or Leodoqran, king 
of Camelyard, fattier of Guenev er (king 
Arthur’s wife) Uther the pendragon 
gave him the famous Round Table, which 
would sent 150 knights (pt i 45) , and 
when Arthur married Guenev er, Leode- 
grannee gave him the tabic and 100 
knights as a wedding gift (pt l 45) 
The table was made b} Merlin, and each 
seat had on it the name of the knight to 
whom it belonged One of the seats was 
called the “Siege Perilous,” because no 
one could sit on it without “ peril of his 
life ” except sir Galahad the virtuous 
and chaste, who accomplished the quest 
of the holy graal — Sir T Malory, 
History of Prince Arthui (1470) 

Leodogran the kins of Cameliard [«fc] 

Had one fair daughter and none other child , 

And she was fairest of nU flesh on earth 
Guincrcre and In her his one delight. 

Tennyson Cotninp of Arthur 

Le'olme (3 sy ! ), one of the male 
attendants of Dionv s'ia wife of Cleon 
governor of Tarsus, and emplov ed h> his 
mistress to murder Man'na the orphan 
daughter of pnnee Pericles, who had 
been committed to her charge to bring 
np Leohne took Marina to the shore 
with tins view, when some pirates seized 
her, and sold hcT at Motah'nC for a slave 
Leohne told his mistress that the orphan 
was dead, and Dionjsia raised a splendid 
sepulchre to her memorv — Shakespeare, 
Pericles Prince of Tyre (1G08) 

Leon, son of Constantine the Greek 
emperor Amon and Beatrice, the parents 
of Bradamant, promise to him their 
daughter Bradamant m marriage, but 
the lady is in love with Roge'ro When 
Leon discovers this attachment, he 
withdraws Ins suit, and Bradamant mar- 
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nts Hogero — Ariosto. Orlando Funoso 
(1516) 


Leon, the hero who rules Marganttn 
his wife w isely, and wins her esteem and 
wifely obedience Margnntta is a wealthy 
Spanish heiress, who married m order to 
indulge in wanton intrigues more freely 
She selected Leon because he was sup- 
posed to be a milksop whom she could 
bend to her will , but no sooner is she 
married than Leon acts with manly firm- 
ness and determination, but with great 
affection also Hewmstke esteem of ei ery 
-one, and Margantta becomes a loving, 
devoted, \irtuous, and obedient wife — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Rule a Wife 
ctnd Hare a Wife (1640) 

I tlff-vj Kjmston (1G19-1GS71 executed tie nrt of 

toon ” with a determined manliness well worth the best 
aetors Imitation He had a piercing eye, and a quick 
lmi>eriou3 vivacity ol voice.— Colley Cibber 

Leonai d, a real scholar, forced for 
daili bread to keep a common school — 
Crabbe, Borough, vxiv (1810) 

Leonardo [Gonzaga], duke of 
Mantua Traielling in Sintzcrland, an 
avalanche fell on him, and he w as nursed 
through a sc\ ere illness hr Manana the 
daughter of a Swiss burgher, and tliev 
fell in love w ith each other On his re- 
turn home, be was entrapped by brigands, 
and kept pnsoner for two years Marinna, 
seeking' him, went to Mantua, where 
count Flono fell in loi e with licr, and 
obtained her guardian’s consent to tbeir 
union , but Manana refused to comply 
'ihc case was referred to the duke (ter- 
rnrdo), who gn\e judgment in favour of 
the count Leonardo happened to be 
present, and, throwing off his disguise, 
assumed his rank ns dul c, and tnnrncd 
Mariana, but, being called awai to the 
cimp, left lerrardo regent Ferrnrdo 
laid a most villainous scheme to proie 
Mariana guilty of adultery with Julian 
St Pierre , but Leonardo refused to 
credit her guilt Julian turned out to 
he her brother, exposed the whole plot, 
and amply i indicated Mariana of the 
slightest indiscretion — S Knowles, The 
Wife (1833) 


IiOona'to, governor of Messina, 

father of Hero, and uncle of Beatrice 

Shakespeare, Much Ado about Kothmn 
(1600) J 


Leonesse (8 syl ), Leonnessf, 
Leonnais, Leon£s, Leon no vs, Lion- 
e ^ c i mythical countn belonging 
o Cornwall, supposed to hat c been sunk 


under the sea since the time of king 
Arthur It is very frequently mentioned 
m the Arthurian romances 

Leonidas of Modern Greece, 
Marco Bozzans, a Greek patriot, who, 
with 1200 men, put to rout 4000 Tnrco- 
Albuwans, at Kerpcnisi, but was killed 
m the attack (1828) He was buned at 
Mesolonghi 

Le'onme (3 syl ), sen-ant to Dio- 
nvza — Shakespeare, Pericles Prince of 
tyre (1608) 

Leonine Verse So called from 
Lcomus, a canon of the cbiiTch of St 
Victor, m Pans, m the twelfth centun, 
who first cotnposed them It is a verso 
with a rhyme in the middle, as 

Pepper is block though It hath a good smack. 

Eft oris la dextra mcUorquam quataor extra. 

Leonnoys or Lconcssc (y v ), a 
country once joining Cornwall, but now 
sunk in the sea full forty fathoms deep 
Sir Tnstram w as horn in LconCs or Leon- 
novs, and is always called a Cornish 
knight 

Tenna son calls the word “ Ly on- 
nesse,” but sir T Malory “LconCs ” 

Leo'no’s Head (or Liono's JJcad), 
Porto Leono, tho ancient Pn-ens Sc 
called from a huge lion of white marble, 
removed bv the Venetians to then 
arsenal 


Unknown to modem nit ires whence it came 

lalcooer The SltlpirrccJt, lii 3 (1756) 

Leonor, sister of Isabelle, an orphan , 
brought up by 'Anste (2 syl ) according 
to Ins notions of training a girl to make 
him a good wife He put her on her 
honour, tried to win her confidence and 
lo\e, gave her all the liberty consistent 
with propriety and social etiquette, and 
found that she loi cd him, and made him 
a fond and faithful wjfe (See Isa- 
iiei.i i ) — Mohbre, ' L'FcoIc des Mans 
{1661) 

Lecmo’ra, the usurping queen of 
Aragon, betrothed to Bertran a pnnee 
of the blood-royal, bnt m loro with 
Tomsmond general of tbeTorces It 
turns ont that Torrismond is son and 
heir of Sancho the deposed king San- 
cho is restored, and Tomsmond marries 
Leonora — Dry den. The Spanish 1 rmr 
(1680) 

Leono' ra, betrothed to don Carlos, bnt 
don Carlos resigned her to don Alonzo, 
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to whom she proved a very tender and 
loving wife Zangft the Moor, out of 
re.', engc, poisoned the mind of Alonzo 
against his wife, by insinuating her 
criminal love for don Carlos Out of 
jealous}, Alonzo had his friend put to 
death, and Leonora, knowing herself sus- 
pected, put an end to her life — Edward 
Young, The Revenge (1721) 

Lcono'ra, the daughter of poor parents, 
Mho struck the fancy of don Diego The 
don made a compact with her parents to 
take her home with him and placo her 
under a duenna for three months, to ascer- 
tain if her temper was as sw eet as her 
face was pretty, and at the expiration of 
that time, either to return her spotless or 
to make her his wife At the end of 
three months, don Diego (a man of GO) 
goe3 to arrange for the marriage, lock- 
ing his house and garden, as ho sup- 
poses, securch , hut Leander, a 3 oung 
student, smitten with Leonora, makes his 
way into the house, and is about to elope 
with her when the don returns Like a man 
of sense, don Diego at once secs the suit- 
ability of the match, consents to the union 
of the 3 onng people, and even settles a 
marriage portion on Leonora, lus ward 
if not his wife — I Bickers taff, The 
Radioed 

Leonora , betrothed to Eerdinand a 
fieiy 3 oung Spaniard (jealous of donna 
Clara, who has assumed boy’s clothes for 
a tune) Ferdinand despises the “am- 
phibious coxcomb," and calls his n\ al 
“a vile compound op fringe, lace, and 
powder — Jephson, Two Strings to your 
Row (1732) 

Lcono'ra , the heroine of Miss Edge- 
worth’s nor el of tho same name The 
object of the tale is to make tbe render 
feel what is good, and desirous of being 
so (1806) 

Leonora , wife of Fernando Florcstan 
a State prisoner in Seville In order to 
effect her husband's release, she assumed 
the attiro of a man, and the name 
of Fidclio In this disguise Ehe entered 
the service of Rocco the 3 ailer, and 
Marcelhna tho jailer’s daughter fell m 
lor 0 w ith her Pjzarro, the governor of 
tho prison, resolving to assassinate Fer- 
nando Florcstan, Eent Rocco and Fidelio 
to dig his grave in the prison-cell When 
Pizarro descended to perpetrate the deed 
of blood, Fideho drew a pistol on him, 
Rod tbe minister of state, arriving at ibis 
crisis, ordered the prisoner to be released, 


Leonora {Fideho) was allowed to un- 
lock her husband’s chains, and Pizarro’s 
revenge came to naiight — Beethoven, 
Fideho (an opera, 1791) 

Lcono’ra , ti pnneess, who falls in love 
with Mann’co, the supposed eon of 
Azucc'na a gipsy, but in reality tbe son 
of Garzia (brother of tbe conte di Luna) 
The conto di Luna entertains a base 
passion for tho princess, and, getting 
Mnnrico into his power, is about to kill 
him, when Leonora intercedes, and pro- 
mises to give herself to tbe count if ho 
will sparehis nephew’s life The count 
consents , but while be goes to releaso 
Mnnrico, Leonora kills herself by suck- 
ing poison from a ring, nnd Mannco 
dies also — Verdi, R Troiato'rc (an opera, 
1853) 

Leonoia {The Ihstorg of), an cpisodo 
in the novel of Joseph Andicws , by 
Fielding (1742) 

Lcono'ra [d’Este] (2 syl ), sister of 
Alfonso II reigning duke of Ferrara 
The poet Tasso conceived a violent 
passion for this princess, but “ she knew 
it not or viewed it with disdain ’’ 
Leonora never mamed, but lived with 
her eldest sister, Lauretta duchess of 
Urbmo, who was separated from her 
husband Tho episode of"Sopbroma and 
Olmdo {Jerusalem Delivered, 11 ) is based 
on this love incident The description of 
Sophroma is that of Leonora, and her 
ignorance of Olindo’s love points to the 
poet’s unregarded devotion 

But thou elmlt bar© 

One half tho laurel which oershades my grnvo 

1 es Leonora, ft Bhall be our fat© 

To bo entwined for ever —but too late 

Byron Tho Lament of Taizo (1817) 

Leonora de Guzman, the 
“favourite” of Alfonzo XI of Castile 
Ferdimndo, not knowing that she was the 
king’s mistress, fell m love with her, 
nnd Alfonzo, to row nrd Ferdmando’s ser- 
vices, gave her to him in mnrnnge No 
sooner was this done, than the bride- 
groom learned tbe character of his bnde, 
rejected her with scorn, and became a 
monk Leonora became a noviciate m 
tbe same convent, obtained her husband’s 
forgiveness, and died —Donizetti, La 
Faionta (an opera, 1842) 

Leon’tes (3 sijl ), king of Sicily 
He invited bis old friend PolixonGs 
king of Bohemia to come and stay with 
him, but became so jealouB of lnm that 
he commanded Camiilo to poison him 
Instead of doing so, Camiilo warned 
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Polixenis of his danger, and fled with 
him to Bohemia The rage of Leontis 
was now unbounded, and he cast hi3 wife 
HermionO into prison, where she gave 
birth to a daughter The king ordered 
the infant to bo cast out on a desert 
shore, and then brought his is ife to a 
public trial Hcrmioni fainted in court, 
the king had her remoi cd, and Paulina 
scon camo to announce that the queen 
n ns dead Ultimately , the infant dnugk- 
ler lias discovered under the name of 
Perdlta, and was married to Florizel the 
son of PolixenSs HermionO was also 
discovered to the king m a tablcauvuant, 
and the joy of Leontis was complete — 
Shakespeare, The Winter's Talc (1G04) 

Leon'tlUS, a brave but merry old 
soldier — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Jlumoi ous Lieutenant (1G47) 

Le'opold, a sca-captam, enamoured 
of Hippol'ytn, a rich lady wantonly in 
love n ith Arnoldo Amoldo, hou ever, is 
contracted to the chaste Zcno'cin, uho is 
basely pursued by the goicmor count 
Glodio — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Custom 0 / the Counti y (1G47) 

Leopold, archduke of Austria, a 
crusader 11 ho arrested Richard I on lus 
11 ay home from the Holy Land — Sir W 
Scott, The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Leopold , nicknamed Pcu-a-peu by 
George IV Stem, speaking of Leopold’a 
incillating conduct in reference to tho 
Greek throne, says of him “ He has no 
colour,” 1 e no lived plan of his own, but 
only reflects tho colour of those around 
him , in other words, he is “ blown about 
by ei cry w rnd " 

Lepol'emo (The Exploits and Ad- 
ventures of), part of tho senes called Lc 
Eoman desltomans, pertaining to “ Amadis 
of Gaul ” This part uas added by Pedro 
de Lujan 

Lepoiello, m The Libei tine, by 
Shnduell (1G7G) 

The following adiertiscment from 
Liston appeared in June, 1817 — 

M y benefit takes place this even tag at Covcnt Garden 
Theatre and 1 doubt not will bo splendidly attended 
I Ehnll perform Fogrtin In The £taro,anrt Lcporello 
In The f- 41 A i 

charm 
togetV 
hithii 
U eir 
ad (lit l 

lordli * 

t 

receive „ „ U uu n uesenea — J Liston 

Leporcllo, the valet of don Gioianm 
—Mozart, Lon Giovanni (an opera, 1787), 


Lermites and Martafax, two 
rats that conspired against the white 
Cat — Comfcsso D’Aunoy , Fairy Tales 
(" Tho White Cat,” 1682) 

Lesbia, the poetic name gn en by tho 
poet Catullus to his far ountc lady Clodia 

Lesbian Kiss (A), an immodest 
kiss The ancient Lesbians were noted 
for their licentiousness, and hence to 
“Lcsbiamzc” became synonymous with 
licentious sexual indulgence, and “Lcs- 
bia ” meant a harlot 

Lesbian Poets (The), Torpandcr, 
Alcams, An'on, and the poetess Sappho 

Lesbian Rule, squaring tho rule 
from the act, and not the act from tho 
rule, like correcting a sun-dial by a clock, 
and not tho clock by tho sun-dial A 
Jesuit excuse for doing or not doing ns 
inclination dictates 

Lesley (Captain), a friend of captain 
M'Intyrc — Sir IV Scott The Anttquaiy 
(time, Georgo III ) 

Leslie (Genet al), a parliamentary 
leader — Sir W Scott, Legend of MonU 
rose (time, Charles I ) 

Lesly (Ludovic), sumamed Lc Ba- 
lafrc, an old archer m the Scotch guard 
of Louis XI of France Uncle of Qnen- 
tm Dura nrd — Sir W Scott, Quentin 
Dm ward (time, Edward IV ) 

Lesurques (Jerome), a solicitor, who, 
being m greatly reduced circumstances, 
bolds the White Lion inn, unknown to 
his son (act i 2) 

Joseph Lcsutqucs (2 si/l ), son of tho 
solicitor, and father of Julie He is so 
like Dubose the highwayman, that he is 
accused of robbing the night-mail from 
Ly ons, and murdering the courier 

Julie Lcsurgucs, daughter of Joseph 
Lesurques, in loie with Didier When 
her father is imprisoned, she offers to 
release Didier from his engagement, but 
he remains loyal throughout — Edward 
Stirling, The Conner of Lyons (1852) 

Le'tbe (2 syl ), one of tho fl\o nvers 
of hell The word means ‘ ‘ forgetfulness ” 
The other nvers arc Styx, Ach'cron, 
Cocy’tus, and Phleg’ethon Dante makes 
Lithe the boundary between purgatory 
and paradise 

Far off from these {four} a slow and silent stream 

Lethe the rlrer of oblivion rod* 

Her watery labyrinth whereof who drinks 

Forthwith his former state nml bJng forget*— 

Forgets both Joy and gricr pleasure and pain 

WUton Far ad f so Lost t it 583, etc (ICG& 
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Lethe'an Dews, tint winch pro- 
duces a dreamj langour and oblmousncss 
of the troubles of life Lethe personified 
oblivion in Grecian mj tholog) , and. the 
soul, at the death of the body, drank of 
the nver Ltthc that it might carry into 
the world of shadows no remembrance of 
earth nnd its concerns 

STie soul with tender 1 usury you [Ms //uses} fill. 

And ocr theseu-e Letlienn dem dlstilL 

Falconer The ShiptrrccX, lii. 4 \ljyv} 

Letters (fired) Cadmus, the Phcem- 
cian, introduced sixteen , Simonides and 
Epicharmos (the poets) introduced 6ix or 
eight others , but there is the greatest 
diversity upon \i hat letters, orhon many, 
are to be attributed to them Anstotle 
saj s Epicharmos introduced d, x , others 
ascribe to him f, a, a Dr Smith, in 
Ins Classical Dictionary, tells us Simoni- 
des introduced “the long vowels and 
double letters” (n, <■>, 9> x> <?, 4>) Lempncre, 
under “Cadmus,” ascribes to him 0, <p, 
x, and under “ SntOMDES,” n a, f 
Others maintain that the Simonides’ 
letters are n, i, $ 

Letters { Father of), Francois I of 
France, Pen, des Lcttrcs (1494, 1515— 
1547) Lorenzo de’ Medici, “the Mag- 
nificent” (1448-1492) 

Letters of the Sepulchre, the 
lan s made by Godfrey nnd the patriarchs 
of the court of Jerusalem There were 
two codes, one respecting the privileges 
of the nobles, and the other respecting 
the rights and duties of burghers These 
codes ii ere laid up in a coffer with the 
treasures of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre __ 

Leuca'dia’s Rock, a promontory, 
the south extremity of the island Lencas 
or Lcucadin, m the Ionian Sea Sappho 
leapt from this rock when she found 
her love for Pha'on unrequited At the 
-annual festival of Apollo, a criminal was 
hurled from Leucadin’s Rock into the sea , 
-but birds of various sorts were attached to 
lnm, in ordeT to break hiB fall, and if he 
was not killed he was set free The leap 
from this rock is called “The Lovers’ 
Leap ” 

All thoso may leap who rather would be n«oler 

(Lcucadlas Ilock rtill overlooks the wave) 

Byron Don Juan, U SOS (1610) 

Leucip'pe (3 syl ), wife of Memppus , 
a bawd who caters for king Antig'onus, 
ivho, although an old man, indulges in 
the amorous follies of a j outh —Beau- 
mont and 1'lctchcr, The Humorous lieu- 
tenant (1647) 


Leucoth/ea, once called “Ino " Ath'- 
amaB son of jEOIus had by her tu o sons, 
one of whom was named Mehccr’tCs 
Athamas being dnven mad, Ino and 
Mehccrtes threw themselves into the sea , 
Ino became Leucothea, and Melicertfa 
became Palaimon or Portumnus the god 
of ports or strands Leucothea me nu 
the “white goddess,” and is used for 
“Matuta”or the dawn, uhich precedes 
sunnse, i c Aurora 

By Leucothea s loveh bands 
And her ton that mica the strands 

MUlon CoinUt r5(l034) 

To resalute tbo world with rncird light, 

Leucothea wal ed nnd with fresh dews embalmed 

The earth. 

MHfon r a rad l$o Lott, xt 135 (1GC3) 

Lev' ant Wind ( The), the cast u md, 
from levant (“the sunnse”) Ponent m 
the west wind, or u ind from the Bunset 

Forth rudi the Levant rmd the Pouent winds 

Milton I aradlse Lost x 704 (1GG5J 

Leven ( The call of), a parliamentary 
leader — Sir W Scott, Legend of Monti oL 
(time, Charles I ) 

Leviathan of Literatuie (The), 
Dr Samuel Johnson (1709-17S4) 

Levites [The), m Dry den’s Absalom 
and Achitophel, means the nonconformist 
ministers expelled by the Act of Con- 
formity (1G81-2). 

Levitt {Frank), a highwayman —Sir 
W Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George II ) 

Lewis {Don), brother of Antonio, and 
uncle of Carlos the bookworm, of ukoni 
he is dotingli fond Don Lewis is no 
scholar himself, hut he adores scholar- 
ship He is headstrong and testy, simple- 
hearted and kind 

John Quicks great parts weroj don Bowls.” Tony 
Lumpkin and Eob Acres ” [17 43-1831] —records of 
a Stage \ elcran 

*** “Tony Lumpkin ” m She Sloops to 
Conquer (Goldsmith), “Bob Acres” id 
The Rivals (Sheridan) 

Lew’is {Lord), father of Angeli'nn — 
Beaumont nnd Fletcher, The Llder 
Brother (1C37) 

Lems {Matthew Gregory), generally 
called “Monk Lewis," from hiB romanco 
The Monk (1794) His best-known verses 
are the ballads of Alonzo the Brave and 
Bill Jones He also wrote a drama en- 
titled Timour the Tartar (1775-1818) 

Oh I wonder working Lew Is I Monk or bard 

Yk bo fain would make Pnrrm~tisa chuichjrml i 

Lo l wreaths of vow not laurel bind thy brow. 

Thy Muse & sprite Apollo a sexton thou 

Byron, £nglUh Bards and Scotch Bcricvcrs (1^), 
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Xiewis Baboon Loms XIV of 
Franco is so called by Dr Arbnthnot m 
ms History of John Hull Baboon js a 
pun on the word Bourbon , specialty appro- 
priate to this royal “posture-master" 
(1712) 

Lewkner’s Lane (London), now 
called Charles Street, Dmrj Lane, always 
noted for its “soiled doves ” 

Tho njinphs of chaste Diana s train 
The ramo with those In Lewkner’a Lane. 

a Butler, JTiuHbras Hi 1 (1G7£) 

Lew'somo (2 syl ), a young surgeon 
and general practitioner He forms the 
acquaintance of Jonas Chuzzlewit, and 
supplies him with the poison which he 
employ s — C Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit 
(1844) 

Xiewson, a noble, honest character 
Ho is in love with Charlotte Beverley, 
and marries her, although her brother lias 
gambled away all her fortune — Edward 
Moore, The Gamester (1753) 

Leyeippes and Clitophonta, a 
romance in Greek, by Achilles Tatius, in 
thc-fifth century, borrowed largely from 
tho Thcaq'cnes and Chanctca of Helio- 
dOrus bishop of Tnkka 

Liar (The), a farce by Samuel Footo 
(17G1) John Wilding, a joung gentle- 
man fresh from Oxford, has an extra- 
ordinary propensity for romancing He 
invents the most man cllons tales, utterly’ 
regardless of truth, and thereby invoh es 
both himself and others m endless per- 
plexities He pretends to fall in lov o 
with a Miss Gnintnm, ith om ho acci- 
dentally meets, and, wishing to know 
her name, is told it is Godfrey, and that 
she is an heiress Now it so happens 
that lus father wants him to marry the 
real Miss Grantam, and, m order to 
aioid bo doingj ho says he is already 
married to a Miss Sibthorpe lie after- 
wards tells his father he miented this 
tale because he realty washed to marry 
hli ss Godfrey When Mi6s Godfrey is 
introduced, he does not know her, and 
whil- in this perplexity a woman enters, 
who declares she is his wife, and that her 
maidenNname was Sibthorpe Again lie 
is dumfownded, declares he nci er saw her 
m his life, and rushes out, exclaiming, 
“All the Xvorld is gone mad, and is in 
league against me 1 ” 

*** Ihe plot of this farce is from the 
Spanish It had been already taken by 
Corneille m Beyjfentcur (1G42), and by 
Steele m his Byin\Lotcr (1701) 


Liar (Tho), A1 Aswad , also called 
“The Impostor,” and “The Weather- 
cock ” He Bet himself np os a prophet 
against Mahomet, butfrequently changed 
his creed 

Moslhlmawas also called “TheLinr” 
Ho wrote a letter to Mahomet, which 
began thus “ From Mosthlmn prophetof 
Allah, to Mahomet prophet of Allah , ’’ 
and received an answer beginning thus 
“Trom Mahomet the prophet of Allah, to 
Moslhlma the Liar ’’ 

Liars (The Prince of), Ferdinand Men- 
dez Pinto, a Portuguese traveller, whose 
narratives deal so much m the marvellous 
that Cervantes dubbed him “ Tho Prince 
of Liars ” He is alluded to in the Tatler 
ns a man “ of infinite adventure and un- 
bounded imagination ” 

Sir John Mandcvnllo is called “Tho 
Lying Traveller” (1300-1372) 

Liban'iel (4 syl ), the guardian angel 
of Philip the npostlo — IUopstock, The 
Messiah, in (1748) 

Libec'chio, the rentes LyVicus or 
south-west wind j called in Latin A'fcr 
The word occurs in Paradise Lost, x 703 
(16G5) 

Liberator (The) Daniel O’Connell 
was so called because he was the lender 
of the Irish party, which sought to sever 
Ireland from England Also called “Tho 
Irish Agitator” (177G-1847) 

Simon Bolivar, who established the 
independence of Pcm, is so called by the 
Peruvians (1785-1831) 

Liberator of the New World 
(The), Dr Franklin (170G-1790) 

Liberty (Goddess of) On December 
20, 1703, the French installed the wor- 
ship of reason for the worship of God, 
and M Chnumette induced Mdllc Mnl- 
hard, an actress, to personify’ the “god- 
dess of Libertv ” She was borne in a 
palanquin, dressed with buskins, a Phry - 
gian cap, and n bluo chlamys over a 
white tunic Being brought to Notre 
Dame, she was placed on the high altar, 
and a huge candle was placed behind her 
Mdlle SXallinrd lighted the candle, to 
signify that liberty frees tho mind from 
darkness, and is the “light of the world 
then M Chnumette fell on his knees to 
her and offered mccnso as to a god 

Liberty ( The goddess of) Tho statue so 
called, placed over the entrance of tho 
Palais Royal, represented Mde 1 allien 

Liberty HaH Squire Ilardcqstle 
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gays to y otrog Marlow andBashngs, when 
they mistake his house for an inn, 
and give themselves airs, 1 This is 
Liberty Hall, gentlemen, yon may do 
just as you please here " — Goldsmith, She 
Stoops to Conquer , l 2 (1773) 


Iiibifci'na, the goddess who presides 
oi cr funerals, and hence in Latin an un- . 
dertaker is called hbduia'nus 


Ha brought tm phjaldatu to visit me, who br their 
nppsirance fcemed zealous mincers oi the goddess LID l 
lino.— Lesvge Oil Blot lx. 8(1735] 


Library (St Victor’s), in Pans 
Joseph Scaliger savs “it had absolutely 
nothing in it but trash and rubbish ” 
Rabelais givc3 a long list of its books, 
amongst which may be menboned the 
Tumbril of Saltation, the Pomegranate of 
1'tcc, the Henbane of Bishops, the Mus- 
tard-pot of Penance, the Crucible of Con- 
templation, the Goad of Wine, the Spur 
of Cheese, the Cobblcd-Shoe of Humility, 
the Tried of Thought, the Curds Rap on 
the Knucfles, the Pilqi tms’ Spectacles, the 
Prelates' Bagpipes, the Lawyers' Furred 
Cat, the Cardinals' Rasp, etc — Rabelais, 
- Pantagruel, 11 7 (1533) 


Liehas, servant of Hercules, who 
brought to him from Dejam'ra the 
poisoned shirt of Nessus He was thrown 
by Hercules from the top of mount Etna 
into the sea. Seneca sa 3 s ( Hercules ) that 
Liehas was tossed aloft into the air, and 
spnnkled the clouds with his blood 
Ovid savs “He congealed, like hail, m 
mid-air, and turned to stone , then, falling 
into the Euboic Sea, became a rock, which 
still bears his name and retains the 
human form ” (Met , ix ) 


let me Iod-e Liehas on the horns of the moon. 
Sialespcaie Antony andCleoj atra, act ir jc 10(1003) 


Licked into Shape According to 
legend, the voung bear is born a shapeless 
mass, and the dam licks her cnb into its 
proper shape 

The ehc-bear licks her cubs Into a sort 
Or shape. 

Ejron The Deformed Transformed LI (18.21) 

Lickitup (27;e laird of), friend of 
Neil Blanc the town piper — Sir W 
Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles II ) 


hood they had ever heard — John Hey- 
wood, The Four P’s (1520). 

Lie Tennyson says 
A Ho which U half a troth b erer tho blaclcat of Has. 

A lie which la all a lie toxj bs m-i find Jonsht wltli tmt- 

But a lie* which U part a troth Is a harder matter to fight. 

The Grandmother 

Iaebenstein and Stemfels, two 
mined castles on the Rhine Lcoline the 
orphan was the sole surviving child of 
the lord of Liebcnstcin, and tw o brothers 
(Warbeck and Otto) were the only sur- 
viving children of the lord of Stemfels 
Both these brothers fell in love with Leo- 
line, but as the ladj gat c Otto the pre- 
ference, IVarbcck joined the emsades 
Otto followed his brother to Palestine, 
but the war was oi cr, and Otto brought 
back with him a Greek girl, whom he 
had made his bride Warbeck now sent 
a challenge to his brother for this insult 
to Leoline, bnt Leolinc interposed to stop 
the fight Soon after this the Greek w ife 
eloped, and Otto died childless Lcoline 
retired to the adjacent convent of Born- 
hofen, which was attacked by robbers, 
and Warbeck, m repelling them, received 
his death-wonnd, and died m the lap of 
Leoline — Tiaditions of the Rhine 

Life (The Battle of), a Christmas 
storj, bj C Dickens (184G) It is the 
storj of Grace and Marion, the two 
daughters of Dr Jeddler, both of whom 
loved Alfred Heathficld, their father’s 
ward Alfred loved tho younger daugh- 
ter, but Marion, knowing of her sister’s 
love, left her home clnndestinelj , and all 
thought she had eloped with Michae, 
Warden Alfred then married Grace, 
and in due time Marion made it known 
to her sister that she had given np Alfred 
to her, and had gone to li\ o with her aunt 
Martha till thej were married It is 
said that Marion subsequently married 
Michael Warden, and found with him a 
happy home 

Lige’a, one of the three sjrrcns Mil- 
ton gives the classic syrens combs, but 
this is mixing Greek syrens with Scandi- 
navian mermaids (LigCa or Largcia 
means “shrill,” or “sweet-voiced ”) 


Lie The four P’a disputed as to 
which could tell the greatest he The 
Palmer asserted that he had never seen a 
vvoman out of patience , tho other three 
P’s (a Pardoner, a Poticarv , and a Pedlar) 
were so taken aback bj this assertion that 
they wstantlv gav e up the contest, sajing 
that it was eertainlv the greatest falsj- 


[Z?y] fair LIgca s golden comb 
\> herewith she gits on diamond rocks* 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks 

Milton Comur 8S0(1£J4) 

(The three sjrens were Parthen'opC, 
LigCa and Leucos'm, not Leucothea, q v ) 

Light of the Age, Maimon’idcs or 
Rabbi Moses ben Maimon of Cor'dava 
(1135-1291). 
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Light of the Hamm [sic], the 
sultana NouFmahal', afterwards called 
Nouijeham (“light of the world ”) She 
was the bride of Selim son of Acbar — T 
Moore, Lalla Rookh (1817) 

Light o’ Heel (Janet), mother of 
Godfrej Bertram Hewit — Sir W Scott, 
Guy A lannenng (time, George II ) 

Lightbody ( Luchie ), alias “ Marian 
Eoup-thc-Djke,” mother of Jean Girder 
the cooper’s wife — Sir W Scott, Bade 
of Lammci moor (time, William III ) 

Lightborn, the murderer w ho assas- 
sinated Edward II — C Marlowe, Ed- 
uard IT (1592) 

Lightfoot, one of the sci en attend- 
ants of Fortumo So swift was he of 
foot, that he was obliged to tie his legs 
when he went hunting, or else he always 
outran the game, and so lost it — Com- 
tesse D’Aunoj, Fairy Tales (“ Fortumo, ” 
1682) 

Lightning Benjamin Franklin in- 
vented lightning conductors , hence 
Campbell sat s it is allotted to man, with 
Newton to mark the speed of light, with 
Herscliel to discover planets, and 

With Franklin grasp the lightning a fiery wing 

Pleasures of nope L (l"£tf) 

Lightning (Lovers hilled by) (See under 

I ovFns ) 

Lightning Protectors Jupiter 
chose the eagle as the most approved 
preservative against lightning, Augustus 
Cassar the sea-calf, and Tiberius the 
laurel — Cotlumclla, v , Suetonius, In 
Fit Aug , xc , Suetonius, In Ft ta Tib , 
lviv 

nouscleeh, called “Jupiter's Beard,” is 
a defence against lightningand o\ il spirits , 
hence Charlemagne’s edict 

Et In beat qubquc mpra domum raum JorLa bar bam. 

Llghtwood (Mortimer), a solicitor, 
who conducts the “Hnraon murder” 
case He is the great friend of Eugene 
Vi raj burn, barnster-at-law, and it is the 
great ambition of his heart to imitate the 
nonchalance of his friend At one time 
Mortimer Llghtwood admired Bella 
W ilfcr — C Dickens, Our Mutual Fi tend 
( 18 M) 

Lignnan. Republic (The), Ye- 
netui, Genoa, and part of Sardinia, 
formed b> Napoleon I in 1797 

Lngunan Sage (The), Aulus Per- 
il- Flaccus, the satirist (dl-62). 


Likeness Strabo (father of Pom- 
pej ) and his cook were exactl) alike 
Sura (pro-consul of Sicilj ) and a fisher- 
man were so much alike that Sura asked 
the fisherman if his mother had ever 
been in Rome “No,” said the man, 
“ but my father has ” 

Walter de Hcmpsham abbot of Cantcr- 
burj and his shepherd were so alike that 
when the shepherd was dressed m the 
abbot’s gown, e\ en king John was deluded 
by tho resemblance — Perc\ , Rchqucs 
(“King John and the Abbot of Canter- 
bury ") 

*** The brothers Antipholus, the 
brothers Dromio, the brothcra Meurech- 
nms (called bj Plautus Sosicles and 
Men-echmus), etc 

Lik'strond, the abode, after death, 
of perjurers, assnssms, and seducer-; 
The word means “strand of corpses” 
Nestrond is the strand or shoro of the 
dead — Scandinavian Mythology 
Lilburn (John), a contentious le\ eller 
in the Commonwealth, of whom it w as 
said, If no one else iccrt, altu, John icould 
quarrel with Ltlbi rn The epigrammatic 
epitaph of John Lilburn is ns follows — 

Is Jobndeparted and Is Lilburn gono? 

Farewell to both to Lilburn nnd to John ! 

Yet being gone take this ndrlco from me 
Let them not both In one grave buried be. 

Here h\ ye John by Lilburn thereabout 
For If they both should meet, they would fall out 

Lull, immortalized by Goethe, was 
Anna Elizabeth Schuneniann, daughter 
of a Frankfort hanker She was 10 when 
Goethe first knew her 

Lilies (City of), Florence 
Lll'mau, a woman wooed by a phan- 
tom that lived in her father's pines At 
night-fall the phantom whispered lo\c, 
nnd won the fair Lilinau, who followed 
his green waving plume through the 
forest, but ne\ er more w ns seen — Amci i- 
can-Indmn Legend 

Told she tbo tale of the fair LUInna who was wooed by a 
phantom 

That through the pines o er her father a lodge, In the hush 
of the twilight 

Breathed like tbo crcnlng wind and whispered love to Ilia 
maiden 

Till she followed Ills green and waving pi mao thro the 
forest 

And never more returned, nor was seen again by her 
people. 

Longfellow Evangeline IL 4 (1640) 

Xiilis or Lilith, Adam’s wife before 
E> c was created Libs refused to Eubimt 
to Adam, and was turned out of paradise , 
but she still haunts tho air, and is 
especially hostile to new-born children 

Goethe has introduced her in lii^ 
Faust (1790) 
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lollia-Bianca, the bright nirv 
daughter of Xantolet, beloved by Pmac 
the 3 fellow-traveller of Mirabel “the 
noose ” — Beaumont onil ricfciicij 
The W’d-goose Cha*' (1G52) 

XiiHipnt, the country of the Lilli- 
putians, a race of pygmies of vay di- 
minutive size, to whom Gulliver appeared 
a monstrous giant — Swift, Gulliver's 
frazets (“Yoynge to Lillipnt,” 172G) 

=v The voyage to Lilliput is a satire 
on the manners and habit3 of George I 

Toll y, the wife of Andrew Andrew is 
the servant of Charles Bnsac a scholar — 
Beaumontand Fletcher, The LhlTBro'hrr 
(1G37) 

Lilly (William), an English astrologer, 
v ho was employed during the Civil IN ars 
In both parties, and even Charles I 
consulted him about his projected escape 
from Cansbroohe Castle (1G02-1G81) 

He talks of flaymond Loll/ f 7 r ] and It" gb 0* lilly 
—TV Corgrere Lore Jot Lore iiL(l£j). 


ZiilyMaidof Astolat, Elaine (q r ). 
(See also Launcflot and Elaine ) 

Lily of Medicine (Z7.e), a treatise 
written by Bernard Gordon, called Liltum 
Medians (14S0) (Sec Gornovms ) 

Xiim.'beiham, a tame, foolish keeper. 
Supposed to be meant for the duke of 
Lauderdale — Dry den, hotit or The 

Kind Keeper 

Limbo (Latin, Imbue, "an edge’), 
a sort of neutral land on the confines of 
paradise, for those who are not good 
enough for heaven and not bad enough 
for hell, or rather for those who cannot 
(according to the Church “system”) be 
admitted into paradise, cither because 
they have ne\cr heard the go=pel or eLo 
have never been bap’ized. 

Thr"* of 

Wrt and (f suAt tl*.y mrritAj 

It proflU not tlnro lnpt r m inn rot the re. 

If tl "7 i**ro*c 

Tbc ftirp-l lhrd they i—rHI not God aright 
for thewdef ns 

And fer lo 0 Jtcr erO nrc low 

Darter iJnfc-r* Ir (KOf) 


Xjillyvick, the collector of water- 
rates, and imcle to Mrs Kenwigs He 
considered himself far superior in a social 
point of view to Mr Kenwigs, who was 
only an ivorv tnmer , hut he deigned to 
acknowledge the relative, and confessed 
lum to be “an honest, well-behaved, 
respectable sort of a man” air Lillv- 
vick looked on himself as one of the 
€l\lc of society “ If ever tm old gentle- 
man made a point of appearing in public 
shaved close and clean, that old gentle- 
man vva3 Mr Lillyvick If ever a col- 
lector had home himself like a collector, 
and assumed a solemn and portentous 
dignity, as if he had the whole world on 
his hooks, that collector was Mr Lilly - 
vick " Air Kenwigs thought the collec- 
tor, who was a bachelor, would leave 
each of theKenwigses£100, buthc “had 
the baseness” to marry Miss Petowker 
of the Theatre Itoval, *ond “swindle the 
Kenwigses of their golden expecta- 
tions ” — C Dickens, Nicholas Ai c/lcbii 
(1838) 

Lily (The), the French king for the 
time being So called from the lilies, 
wnich, from the time of Clovis, formed 
the roval device of France Tasso 
( Jerusalem Delivered) calls them gigh 
d ore (“golden lilies ”) , but lord Lytton 
C 1 U 3 them “ silver lilies ” 

I/>rd oftherilrerillls carat thou tf I 

U the _am<3 fate n Trail not thy ? 

LonJ F U Lyttoc, Th* Luch~s <Ic la VaWrc (l&tf 


A unto of the Jfoon Anosto, m lm Or- 
lando Furioso, w\iv 70, says, in the moon 
arc treasured up the precious time misspent 
in play, all vain efforts, all vows never 
paid, all counsel thrown away, all desires 
that lead to nothing, the vanity of tit!c=, 
flattery, great men’s promises, court 
services, and dcath-bcil films l’ope 
says 

Thrr hcow* rrits arc k*pt In per (Woes Tares 
And beaci Ir ruT boxes end « , 

Th«*re broken row* and death W a!~yt arc roun .! 

And lorer* hearts with end* rtf ribbon bound 
The cojrtler* rromLes and tick man * p-ayer* 

The raUes of GaiJoU. and the wan of htlra 
Carer fer rraU and chains to yoke a Pea. 

Dried butterflies and torrea c* casulrtry 

rape 0 / tl e Lock r (17J"b 

Limbus Datuonun or the “tools Para- 
dise, ’ for mots, madmen, and othcis 
who are not responsible for their sins, 
hut yet have done nothing worthy of 
salvation All Uon says, from the earth 
fly to the Paradise of Fools 

All things Lranrilory and rain lI/« fn.lt! 

Of painful rjpmt T Jon and blind xcal 

All the on^ccompUsUed »orks o f Natures band. 

Abort! re roonrtrooi or unkindly mixed 

The builders here of Iktbel 

Others come tingle Ho vrbo lo bo deemed 

A £t>3 leaped fondly Into Etna a C.urc3 

EmpododCj and Lo who to enjoy 

llatoa elyilurn leaped Into the eca 

Embryos and ldio«E eremites and friars. 

raradtsa Uti UL -J -,3 (IClS). 

J Ambus Patrum, that half-way house 
between purgatory and paradise, where 
patriarchs and prophets, saints, mar- 
tyrs, and confessors, nwmt the “second 
coming ” This, according to some, is the 
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hadgs or “ hell ” into which Christ de- 
scended when “Ho preached to the 
spirits in prison ” Dantd places Limbo 
on the coniines of hell, but tells ns those 
doomed to dwell there are “ only so far 
afflicted ns that they live without hope ” 
( Inferno , iv ) ' 

I have some of them In Limbo Patmm and there they 
are like to dance these three days. — £hnk capen re Henry 
MU net v ee. 3(1601) 

Limbus Pucronim or “Child's Paradise,” 
for unbnptized infants too y oung to com- 
mit actual sin but not eligible for heaven 
because they liav e not been baptized 

%* According to Dante, Limbo is 
between hell and that border-land where 
dwell “the praiseless and the blameless 
dead " (See IvscrNO, p 472 ) 

Limisso, the city of Cyprus called 
Cnria by Ptolemy — Ariosto, Orlando 
runoso (151G) 

Lrnciua (See Livcecs ) 

Lincoln (The bishop of), in the court 
of queen Elizabeth lie was Thomas Cow- 
per — Sir IV.- Scott, Kcmhcorth (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Lincoln Green Lincoln at one 
lime dyed the best green of all England, 
and Coventry the best blue 

and girls In Lincoln green. 

Drayton Polyollion xxy (IIP*). 

Kendal was also at one time noted 
for its green Hence Falstaff speaks of 
“three misbegotten knn\cs in Kendal 
green ” — Shakespeare, 1 JIcnry IV act 
ii sc 4 (1597) 

Here be n sort of ragged knaves come In 

Clothed all In Kendale greene 

Playe q f robyn Hood. 

Lincolnshire Grazier (A) The 
Rev Thomas Hartwell Home published 
The Complete Grazier under this pseu- 
donym (1805) 

Lmco'ya (3 syl ), husband of Co'atel, 
and a captne of the Az'tecns “Once, 
when a chief was feasting Madoc, a 
captive served the food ” Madoc says, 
“ I marked the youth, for he had features 
of a gentler race , and oftentimes his eye 
was lived on me with looks of more than 
wonder " This y oung mnn, “ the flower 
of all his nation,” was to be immolated 
to the god Tezcalipo'ca, but on the eve of 
sacrifice he made his escape, and flew to 
Madoc for protection The fugitiv e 
proved both useful and faithful, but 
" hen he heard of the death of Coatel, he 
was quite heart-broken Avayq'ca, to 


divert him, told him about the spint- 
land , and Lincoya asked, “Is the way 
thither long ? ” 

The old man replied * A way of many moom.“ 

I know o shorter path " exclaimed the youth - 
And up he tprang and from the precipice 
Parted. A moment and \yiyaca heard 
JIl5 body fall upon tho rocks below 

Southey Madoc II 22 { 180S) 

Lmdab'ndes (4 syl ), n euphemism 
for a femalo of no repute, a courtezan 
Lmdabndcs is the heroine of the romance 
entitled The Mirror of Knighthood, one of 
tho books in don Qmvote s library (pt I 
i G), and the name became a household 
w ord for a mistress It occurs m two of 
sir W Scott’s novels, Kcmhcorth and 
Woodstock 

Lindesay^ an archer in the Scotch 

f unrd of Louis XI of Trance — Sir TV 
cott, Quentin Dnncard (time, 1 dward 
IV) 

Lmdcsay {Lord), one of the embassv to 
queen Mary of Scotland — Sir TV Scott, 
The Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Lmdor, a poetic swain or lo\er en 
bergere 

Do not, for Heavens nke bring down Cory don and 
Llndor upon us.— Sir W Scott 

Lindsay (Margaret), the heroine of a 
novel by professor John Wilson, entitled 
Trials of Margaret Lindsay, a aery 
pathetic story (1785-1854) 

Linet', daughter of sir Persaunt, and 
sister of LionCs of Castle Perilous 
(ch 131) Her sister was held captne 
by sir Ironside, the Red Knight of tho 
Red Lands Linet w ent to king Arthur to 
entreat that one of his knights might be 
sent to libcrato her , but as slio refused to 
giv e up the name of her sister, tbe king 
said no knight of the Round Table could 
undertake the adventure At this, a a oung 
man nicknamed “Beaumams” (Gareth), 
who had been serving in the kitchen for 
tw elve months, entreated that he might be 
allowed the quest, w hich the king granted 
Linet, bower er, treated him with the ut- 
most contumely, callmghim dish-washer, 
kitchep knave, and lout, but bo over- 
threw all tho knights opposed to him, 
delivered the lady Liones, and married 
her (Seo LvstTTE )— Sir T Malory, 
History of Pnnco Arthur, 1 120-153 

(1470) 

%* Some men nicknamed her “The 
Savage” (ch 151) Tennyson, in bis 
Gareth ana Lunette, makes Gareth mam 
Lynctte, which spoils the nllegorv 
(§ee p 3G5,) 
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Lingo, in O’Keefe’s camcir Agrcca^c 
Surprise (17 OS) 

T.inbn wflter (77m), confidential 
clerk to the brothers Cheervble. A kind- 
hearted old bachelor, fossilized in ideas, 
bnt most kind-hearted, and devoted to 
his masters almost to ldolntrv Ho is 
mnch attached to a blind blackbird called 
“Dick," which be keeps id a large cage 
.The bird bns lost its voice from old age , 
but, in Tim’s opinion, there is no equal 
to it in the whole world The old clerk 
marries JIiss La Crecvj, a miniature- 
painter 

Pen cuul as the counting boo* dial be pcrfimfd 

the minutest actions, and arranged the tnluniejt articles 
of hia tittle room in n precise and rr^uhr order I ij>er 
pens, Ink, ruler scaling wax vnfers. Tins bat Tim ^ 
rcrvpukEJf fe'ilcd phra Tims other art, all Ltd 
their eccnrorrssd Inches of space. There k*w not n 
mo-e accurate Jarfrument la exigence than Tim Lfnkfn 
veater — C. Dickens, Nicholas McJJeli rxxrii. (1535} 

Luiklater [Laurie), \ coman of tlie 
kings kitchen A fnend to Ritchie 
ifoniplies — Sir W Scott, Fortunes of 
Figd (time, James I ) 

Lmne [The Heir of),n great snend- 
thnft, who sold his estates to Jolin-o -the- 
Scales, his steward, resen ing for lnmsclf 
onh 3 “ poor and lonesome lodge id a 
lonch glen " Here he found a rope, with 
a running noo'e, and put it round his 
neck, with the intention of hanging him- 
self The weight of his boch broke 
the rope, and he fell to the ground lie 
now found two chests of gold nnd one of 
silver, with this inscription “ Once 
more, mv son, I set thee clear Amend 
th} life, or a rope must end it ” The heir 
of Lmne now went to the steward for the 
loan of fort} pence, which was denied 
him One of the guests said, “ \Yhv, 
John, eou ought to lend it, for you had 
the estates cheap enough " “ Cheap ' 

sai j on Win , lie shall hai c them back 
for a hundred markB less than the money 
I ga\c for them ” “ Done ’ ” said the 

heir of Lmne , and counted out the 
money Thus he recovered his estates, 
nnd made the kind guest his forester — 
Percy, Bcliqucs , II. li 5 

Lion [A), emblem of the tnbe of 
Judah In the old church nt Totnes is a 
stone pulpit divided into compartments 
containing shields, decorated with the 
several emblems of the Jewish tribes, of 
which this is one 

Jodali li a lion, wbelp hs coachtd « a Hon 

and as an old Hon 4 who shall ro’-LC Him up T— Oen, 
alii. 8 

Lion ( The), symbol of ambition When 
Dante began the ascent of fame, he was 
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met first bv a panther [pleasure ), and then 
hi a lion [ambition), which tried to stop 
lus further progress 


A Hon cams 

With bent erect and hunra r mil 

Pant*, nrV, 1. P3'i) 


Lion [The), Hcnr} dnke of Dai arm 
and Saxom , son of Henry “the Proud” 
(1120-3195) 

Loms Till of France, bom under tlio 
sign Leo (1187, 1225-1226) 

v\illnm of Scotland, who chose a 
red lion rampant [or his cognizance 
(*, 1105-1211) 


Lion [The Golden), emblem of ancient 
Ass\nn Lie bear was that of ancient 
Persia 

V here Ij Ih Ami^n Hon » ed? !*n fcMc 
That a!I the ha t c Era-i'fJ In Jonty piw J 
Where that etta l l er< , an t*ir whccis **-c*i!ug prftf* 
The Don s *<rlf tore <yrt with roir rotu Jir*l 

mu f letch er Tfie IttanJ,rU (1C33). 


Lion [The lahani), Alep Arslan, son 
of Togrul Beg the l'creo-Turkisb mon- 
arch (*, 10G3-1072) 

Lion Attending on Mnn 

Una w as attended b} a lion bjicnscr 
Ears that Una was seeking St George, 
nnd ns she sat to rest herself, n lion 
rushed suddenlt out of n tlucl ct, with 
gaping mouth nnd lashing tnil , hut jis it 
drew near, it was nwc-stnich, licked her 
feet and hands, nnd followed her like a 
dog Sanslo} slew the faithful beast — 
Tarry Queen ^ J m 12 (15 90). 

This is an nllegor} of the Refor- 
mation ’Ihc “lion” means 1 ngland, 
and “ Una " means tmth or the reformed 
religion Tngland [the lion) waited on 
truth or the Reformation "Sinsloi ” 
means queen Mar} or false faith, winch 
killed the lion, or separated Lnglaml 
from truth (or the true faith) It might 
seem to some that Sansfoe should have 
been substituted for Sansloy, but tins 
could not he, because Sansfov had been 
slam alrcad} 

Sir Licam de Galhs or /train de Gaths 
was attended by a lion, which, in grati- 
tude to the knight, who bad delnered it 
from a serpent, ever after became bis 
faithful sen ant, approaching the knight 
with tears, nnd rising on its hind feet 

Sir Geoffrey de Latour was aided b\ 
& lion ngmnst the Saracens, but the 
faithful brute was drowned m attempting 
to follow the vessel in which the knight 
had embarked on his departure from the 
Hoi} Land 

St Jerome is represented as attended 
by a lion (See AjrDnocuis, p 37,) 
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Lion of God {The), Ah, son-m-law 
of Mahomet He was called at birth 
“The Rugged Lion” (a l Ilaldaia) (60? 
655-061) 

ITamm, called “ The Lion of God and 
of His Prophet " So Gabriel told Ma- 
homet his uncle was registered in hea\ cn 

Lion of Tanina, Ah Pasha, over- 
thrown in 1822 bj Ibrahim Pasha (1741. 
1788-1822) 

Lion of the Horth {The), Gus- 
tavus Adolphus (1594, 1G11-1G32) 

Lion-Heart Richard I was called 
Occur cle Lion because be plucked out a 
lion’s heart, to w^ich beast ho had been 
exposed by the duke of Austnn, for 
bar ing slain his son 

It la saj (I that a Iron put to kynse Flehanle beylng 
In pnson to devour him ami Tvlicn tho Iron was 
capjnge ho put Ilia nrme In his mouth and pulled tho 
bon by tho hnrto so hard that he alevrc tho bon and 
therefore ho Is called Klchtrde Cure de Lyon.— 
Iia.taJ Chronicle (163_) 

Lion King of Assyria, Anoch at 
Asscr (b c 1927-1897) 

Lion Kongo (Lc), marshal Nov, 
who had red liair and red whiskers 
(1769-1815) 

Lion-Tnmei One of the most re- 
markable was Ellen Bright, who ex- 
hibited m Wombwell’s menagerie She 
was killed hj a tiger in 1850, aged 17 
jenrs 

Lions ( While and Bed) Prestcr 
John, in his letter to Manuel ComnCmis 
emperor of Constantinople, snjs las land 
is the “home of white nnd red lions” 
(UGo) 

Lion’s Provider {The), tho jackal, 
which often starts pro} that the lion 
appropriates 

tbc poor Jackals nro less foul 
(As being the bruo Hon s keen providers) 

Than human Injects catering for spiders 

Byron Don Juan ii J7 (18°4) 

Lionel and Clarissa, an opera by 
Bickers tnff Sir John plow erdale has a 
daughter named Clarissa, whose tutor is 
Lionel, an Oxford graduate Colonel 
Oldbo} , his neighbour, has a son named 
Jcssam}, a noodle nnd a fop , and a 
daughter, Diana A proposal is made 
for Clanssa Flow erdale to marry Jessnmv , 
but she despises the png, and lo\ es Lionel 
After a little embrogho, sir John gives his 
consent to this match Now for Diana 
Harman, a guest of Oldboy’s, tells him 
ho is m love, but that the father of the 
huh will not consent to his marriage 
Oldbov advises him to elope, lends his 
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carnage nnd horses, and writes a letter 
for Harman, which lie is to send to'tba 
girl’s father Hannan follows this advice, 
nnd elopes with Diana , but Diana repents, 
returns home unmamed, nnd craves her 
father’s forgiveness The old colonel 
} lclds, the lov ers are united, and Oldboj 
sa>shc likes Harman the better for Ins 
pluck nnd manliness 

LioneH (Sir), brother of sir Launcc- 
lot, son of Ban king of Bcnwick 
(Brittany) 

Lxones (S *yl ), daughter of sir Per- 
saunt of Castle Perilous, where she was 
held captive b} sir Ironside, the Red 
Knight of the Red Lands Her sister 
Linet' went to the court of king Arthur 
to request that some knight would under- 
take to deliver her Horn her oppressor, 
but as she refused to giv c up the name of 
the ladj , the king said no knight of tho 
Round Inble could undertake the quest 
On this, a stranger, nicknamed “Beau- 
mams” from tbc unusual size of bis bnnd°, 
and who bad served in the kitchen for 
twelve months, begged to be sent, nnd 
bis request was granted He was verv 
scornfully treated b} Linet, but suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing ever} knight wno 
opposed him, nnd, nfter combating from 
dnwn to sunset with sir Ironside, made 
him also do homage The lad}, being 
now free, married the “kitchen knight, ’ 
who was, m fact, sir Gnrctli, son of Lot 
king of Orkne}, nnd Linet married his 
brother Gn'hens (See Lvonoks of 
Castle Perilous ) — Sir T Malon , History 
of Pi nice Atthm , i 120-153 (1470) 

Li'onesse (3 syl ), Lyoncssc, or 
Liones, a tract of land betw een Land s 
End nnd tho Scill} Isles, now submerged 
“full forty fathoms underwater” It 
formed a part of Cornwall Ihus sir 
Tristram de Liones is nlwa}s called a 
Cornish knight "When asked his name, 
he tells sir Kn} that he is sir Tristram 
de LionGs, to which the seneschal answers, 

“ Yet heard I never in no place that any 
good knight came out of Cornwall ” — Sir 
T Malor}, History of Prince Aithw, u 
5G (1170) (See Lloxessi-, p 548 ) 

*** Respecting the knights of Corn- 
wall, sir Mark the king of Cornwall had 
thrown the whole district into bad odour 
He was false, cownrdl}, mean, and most 
unkmghtl} 

Lll The Heath of the Children of hr 
Tins is one of the three tragic stones of 
the ancient Irish The other tw o aie The 
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Jkath of the Children, of lovran and The 
Death of the Children of Usnach (Sea 
Fio\ ylv.la )— O'Flanagm, Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society , i , 

*** Lir {King) father of Fionnuala 
On the death of Fmgula (the mother of 
his daughter), he nmrned the inched 
Aoife, who, through spite, transformed 
the children of Lir pnto sis ins, doomed 
to float on the water for centuries, till 
the} hear the first mass-hell nng Tom 
Moore has versified this legend 

SHmt, 0 Moyle tr* the roar of tbj •vtater 
Ei-rak not, ye breezes, your chain of rcjvr-e— • 
while tmimmrins monmfully Ur's lonely daughter 
Telb to the ni^ht-star her tale of v&ea. 

Moore, Irish Melodic > ( Song of Ronnuola ** 1S14) 

Iiins, a proud hut loi elj daughter of 
the race of man, beloved bv Rubi, first 
of the angel host Her passion was the 
love of knowledge, and she was capti- 
vated by all her angel lover told her of 
heaven and the works of God At last 
she requested Rubi to appear before her 
in ill lus glory, and, as she fell into his 
embrace, was burnt to ashes bv the rai s 
which issued from him — T Moore, Lores 
of the Angels, 11 (1822) 

Iasa, an innkeeper’s daughter, who 
t ? " WIT y klvi’no a wealthy far- 
mer , hut Elvmo is in love with Ami'na 
Suspicious circumstances make Eh mo 
renounce lus true love and promise 

filing 2 ! 6 Llsa ’, but thc suspicion is 
shown to be causeless, and Lisa is dis- 

SnFre? t0 P aramonr of another 

InsTsoa or Lisbo'a, Lisbon 

Xasefcte Zes Infiddhtds de Ziselte and 
Igs Gvcux are the two songs which, in 

thp 1 ‘<V\l'„ nCd .. for , B , !?ran ?. or admission to 
1 f lub of ^ ans > established 
irf.ii i j broken up m 1749, but re- 
mT IShCd m 1800 and flnall r closed in 

ln £\ s JnMfitds ^supposes that Beran^er 
loved Lisette, who bestowed her favoSrs 
on Eundry admirers , and Beranger at 
enchnew proof of infidelity , “dfowned 
lus sorrow in the howl ” * Qronmed 

twrtt- mtUeU-, 

* oa )sirr» 

Mlb vircla CrLcltcl 
Jo rrax, Ltette, 

Balre & nos 

La InfldftltU Cc Lltclie^ 

«»p«- 


her £4.000 He is a hard-fegtnred, for- 
bidding Scotchman, singular in dress, 
eccentric in manners, self-conceited, 
pedantic, disputatious, and rude Though 
most tenacious m argument, he can yield 
to‘Miss Tabitha, whom he wishes to con- 
ciliate Lismihago reminds one of don 
Quixote, but is sufficiently unlike to be 
original — T Smollett, The Expedition of 
Humphry Chnkcr (1771) 

Lissardo, valet to don Felix He 
is a conceited high-Iife-belon -stairs fop, 
who makc3 loi e to Inis and Flora — Mrs 
Centhvrc, The Wonder (1713) 

Ire Urns fir,0-lS33J plaj-rf * Hiiardo " in the sWc of 
his great master [JTooJiearrfl and iotrt diverllnjrir — 
Eoaden Life of Mrs. Slddons. 

Lis'uarte (27i e Exploits and Adven- 
tures of), part of the senc 3 of Zc Roman 
dcs Romans, or that pertaining to 
“ Am 'ad is of Gaul" This part was 
added by Joan Diaz 

Iaterary Forgers (SccTorgers ) 

Literature (Father of Modem French ) . 
Claude de Seyssel (1150-1520) 

Literature (Father of German ), Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781) 

Littomer, the painfully irreproach- 
able valet of Stecrforth, m whose 
presence David Copperfield feels alwam 
most uncomfortably small Though as 
a valet he is propnety m Sundai best, he 
cunning and deceitful 
Stcerforth, tired of “Little Lm’h ” 

i V ‘ sbe f, t0 . ber to Littimer, but 

from this lot she is rescued, and migrates 

field (ffiajj* ~ C ckens ’ Daud Co ^> - 

«SS a * ) Tbon, as Moore pub- 
u-ned, m 1808, a volume of nmaton 
poems under this nom do p’ume The 
preface is signed J H H H C 

of liu (Lit 

r .___ P , i b S l M tamoml IU hi, hr 

Ej-ron Enniw, Bard, and £crtc?1 Rerleatn (1S00) 

13 „ a P a rt of London wiled* 
Little Britain ” It hes between Chnst’s 
Hospital (the Blue-coit School) and 
Aldersgate Street It was here t.hnf vr 
Jaggers had his chamber (Sw Jsr 
GEns p 48G ) 1 ee JAG ~ 

isfs-asi 
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SCO LIT TLE RED RIDING-nODD 


Little Donut, the heroine nnd title 
of a novel by C Dickens (1857) Little 
Dornt was Lorn nml brought up in the 
Mnrslmlsca pnson, Bermondsov, where 
her father uns confined for debt, and 
when about 11 years of ago she used to 
do neediest ork, to cam n subsistence for 
herself and her father The child had a 
pale, transparent face , quick, in expres- 
sion, though not beautiful in feature ller 
eves "were n soft hnrol, and her figure 
slight The little dove of the prison vns 
idolized b\ the pnsoncrsj and when she 
wilted out, every man in Bermondsey 
who passed her, touched or toot off Ins 
hat out of respect to her good works and 
netne benevolence ller father, coming 
into a propertv , was set free at length, 
and Little Dornt married Arthur Clen- 
nam, the marnage sen ice being celebrated 
in the MnrslinBcn, bv tlic prison chaplain 

Little-Endians and Big-En- 
dians, two religious factions, which 
waged incessant war with each other on 
the right interpretation of the fiftv -fourth 
clinptcr of the IUun'dtcral “ AJ1 tme 
believers break their eggs at tlic con- 
venient end” lho godfather of Calm 
Doffar 1’lunc, the reigning emperor of 
1 illiput, happened to cut hiB finger while 
breaking lus egg at tlic big end, and 
therefore commanded all faithful Lilli- 
putians to brenk tlieir eggs in future at 
the small end 'flic Blcfuscudians called 
tins decree rank heresv, and determined 
to exterminate tlic behev era of such an 
abominable practice from the face of the 
earth Hundreds of treatises were pub- 
lished on both sides, but each empire 
put all those books opposed to its own 
views into tlic Index Lxpai qatonus, and 
not a few of the more zealous sort died 
ns ninrtv rs for daring to follow their 
private judgment in the matter — Swift, 
Gulliver's Tiavcls (“Voyage toLilliput,” 
172G) 

Little Drench Lawyer (The), n 
comedy by BeaumontnndITetcher(lM7) 
The person so cnllod is La Writ, n 
wrangling Trench advocate 

Little Gentleman in Velvet 
(Jo the), a favourite Jacobite toast in the 
reign of queen Anne The reference is to 
the mole that raised the hill ngnnstwhicli 
the horse of William III stumbled while 
riding in the park of Hampton Court By 
this accident the king broke his collar- 
bone, a severe illness ensued, and he died 
> in 1702 

Little John (whose surname \gjss 


Nador), the fidus Achates of Lobm Hood 
He could shoot an arrow a measured 
mile and somewhat- more So could 
Robin Hood, but no other man ever 
lived who could perform the same feat 
In one of the Robin Hood ballads we arc 
told that the name of this fice-shootcr 
w ns John Little, and that \\ lllmm Stately, 
in merry mood, reversed the names 

0 here Is my hanrl " the stmit-eT rerljrrd 
1H trite rou with nil my whole heart 
2Ir n-tme b JohnLKUe a mvi of pood mettle} 

Nf ei doubt me for IU piny my fart’ 
lie W7ia. I must tell yo*i full reren foot hl^h, 

And inn> be an ell In tlic wiutc 
firmc fitutcly g.ild then 

~ * * 3th bet 

i tocoes „ 

i i 

Jl I ton robin Hood Balladt 1L 21 (before 3(TJ) 

*«* A bow (save Ritson) which be- 
longed to Little John, with the nnno 
A aylor on it, is now in the possession of 
a gentleman in the west nding of lork- 
slnrc Scott hns introduced 1 ittic John 
in Ihc Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

little John (Hugh) John Hugh Lock- 
hart, grandson of sir'll Scott, is so called 
bv sir M niter in bis Tales of a Giand- 
f other, w rittcn for bis grandson 

Little Marlborough, count von 
Schwerin, a Prussian ficld-ninrshni and 
a companion of the duke of Marlborough 
(1G81-1757) 

Little Moll, n child distinguished 
for her purity of character, though living 
in the midst of selfishness, impuntv, and 
crime She was brought up by ber 
grandfather, who was in Ins dotage, and 
hnv log lost bis property, tried to cko out 
n nnrrow living by selling lumber or 
curiosities At length, through terror of 
Quilp, the old man nnd bis grandchild 
stole away, nnd led a vagrant life, tlio 
one idea of both bemg to get ns far ns 
possible from the reach of Qmlp They 
finalh settled down in a cottage overlook- 
ing a coxmtrv churchyard, where Nell 
died — C Dickens, 1 he Old Cut tosihj 
Shop (1810) 

Little Ped&Lmgton. an imaginary 
place, the village of quackerv nnd cant, 
egotism and humbug, affectation and 
flattery — John Poole, Little Pcddhngtm 

Little Queen, Isabella of Valois, 
who was maimed at the age of eight ) ears 
to Richard II of England, and was a 
widow at 13 y ears of ago (1387-1410) 

Little Bed Biding-Hood (Le 
Petit Chaperon Bongo), from Lcs Conies or 
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Charles Pemmlfc (IG97). Ludwig Tieclc 
reproduced the same tale in ms toifts- 
marchen (Popular Stories), m 1795, trader 
the German title Lcben und Tod dcs 
Kletncn Euthhappcheii A little girl 
takes a present to her grandmother , but 
a vroif has assumed the place of the old 
woman, and, when the child gets into bed, 
devours her The brothera Grimm hare 
reproduced this tale in German In the 
Swedish icrsion, Red Riding-Hood is a 
jonng woman, who takes refuge in a 
tree, the wolf gnaws the tree, and the 
loicr arrives just m tamo to see his 
mistress dei oured by the monster 

Littlejohn (Baihe), a magistrate at 
Lamport — Sir W Scott, The Antiguan/ 
(tame, George HI ) 

Live to Please Dr Johnson, in 
the prologue spoken bj Garnck at the 
opening of Drury Lane "in 1747, sajs 

The drnnia 5 laws the drama s patrons gn e 
For ire that lire to please must please to lire, 

Livy ( The Russian), Nicholas Mi- 
clmelovitcii Knramzm (1765-1826) 

Livy of Prance, Juan de Manana 
(1537-1624) 

Livy of Portugal, Joao de Barros 
(1496-1570) 

lazaid Islands, fabulous islands, 
where damsels, outcast from the rest of 
the world, find a home and welcome — 
Torqucmada, Gai den of Flowers 

Lizaid Point (Corrre all), a corrup- 
tion of Lazar's Point , being a place of 
retirement for lazara or lepers 

Lla'ian, the unwed mother of prince 
Hoel His father was prince Hoel, the 
illegitimate son of king Ouen of North 
Wales Hoel the father w as slain in battle 
h} bis half-brother David, successor to 
Die throne , and Llninn, with her % oung 
son, also called Hoel, accompanied prince 
Madoc to Amenca — Southed , Madoc 
(1805) 

Llewellyn, son of Yorwerth, and 
grandson of Ouen king of North Wales 
\ oru erth uns the eldest son, but was 
set aside because he had a blemish m the 
face, and his half-brother David was 
king Dai id began Ins reign tn killing 
or banishing all the fnnuli of his father 
uho might disturb his succession 
Amongst those he killed was 1 onvertb, 
m consequence of which Llewellyn re- 
solved to aiengc his fither’s death, and 
his hatred against his uncle was un- 
bounded —Southev Madoc (1805) 


Lloyd with an “ U” 

jss tss. H' 

jasassssfi s? stwssr 

•Very cflcn iDaeeO, my lorO, w the reply tou 
E 3 Y that > era spell your tiam© n 1th an L l Anroj* ro> 

Lloyd Is * little unlu<&> , for I am 
paring my debts alphabeUcnlM and in four or five ywtj 
rou rolpbt hare Como 1ft with tho F*s bnt I am Afraid 
lean gnr you no hopes for yotit If* Good morning 
r Fnnte. The Lame Lover 


Lloyd’s Books, two enormous 
ledger-looking volumes, raised on desks 
at right and left of the entrance to Lloy d’s 
Rooms These books gn e the principal 
arrivals, and all losses by wreck, fire, oi 
other accident at sea The entries are 
wntten m a fine, bold, Roman hand, 
legible to all readers 
*** Lloyd’s List is a London periodical, 
m which the shipping news received at 
Lloy d’s Rooms is regularly' published 


L IT R., mitinhsm of Mrs Ranyard, 
authoress of The Bool and Its Stoi j/, The 
Missing Link, etc Died 1879 

Loathly Lady (The), a hideous 
creature, whom sir Gw 'am marries, and 
uho immediately becomes a most beau- 
tiful woman — The Marriage of Sir 
Gawain (a ballad) 

The tnils were clothed with prim old tapestry, 
representing the memorable story of sir Gawatn i wedding 
with the Loathly Lady —sir W Scott 


Loba'ba, one of the sorcerers m 
the caverns of Dom-Damel, "under the 
roots of the ocean " These spirits were 
destined to be destroyed by one of the race 
of Ilodeirnb, and, therefore, they perse- 
cuted the whole of that race oten to death 
Tbal'aba, how ever, escaped their malice, 
and became their destroyer Okba tried 
to kill him, but failed Abdaldar was 
ne\6 sent against him, and would ln\ o 
struck the lad in praj er, but was himself 
killed bj a simoom Lobaba was the 
third emoy sent to compass Ins death 
He assumed the guise of an old merchant, 
and beguiled the joung man into the 
wilderness where he roused up a furious 
vrhirlwitid , but Thalaba *svas saved, and 
Lobaba lumself fell a victim to the stoxm 
which he had raised —Southev, Thalaba 
the Destroyer (1797) 
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CiltADis, nctnfcri (a perullar scat; 
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LODBROG 


OONOl-ETOK ]>0lnU 

Ere leg allot 
ErFR-ON tojfeys 
Gi \Mum cations 
Gout* i 4 ' bull -dogs 
Livhiio»i jatilcmcn 
X,()\lfM*N gents 
MAMJJFATm men 
Masuiestfr cottons 
JlIDniFTON mooiict 
ORMSKinK gingerbread 
On das [Olminm], chaps 
PUSLFV Unite*. 

ItADC LIFFE, naperx 
ROLilDALF gateblcs 
Bthetfoud black puddings 
■RArKINOTOV ate 

Manchester Guardian 

Lochaw It's a far cry to Lochaio, 
te his lands fire \ crj extensive Locliaw 
mas the original scat of the Campbells , 
and so cxtcnsiv c were their possessions, 
that no crj or challenge could reach from 
one end of them to the other 

Loclliel' (2 si/l ) Sir Ei an Cameron, 
lord of Lochiel, surnnmed “The Black” 
and 1 The Classes of the Highlands," 
died 1719 Iiis son, called “The 
Gentle Lochiel,” is the one referred to 
hj nioinas Campbell in Lochicl's Warn- 
ing He fought m the bnttle of Cullo'den 
for prince Charles, the Young Pretender 
(174b) 

Lochiel Lochiel bewnro of the day 
V, hen tlio Lowlands shill meet thee In battle array 1 
Fora field of the dead rushes red oil my s! 0 ht 
And the chans of Cultoden arc scattered In fight 

Campbell Lochiel Homing 
And Cameron In the shock of steel, 

Hio like the ofTbprlng of LochlcL 

Sir Vi Scott Held of Waterloo 

Lochinvar’, a joung Highlander, 
in lo\ e with a ladv at Nctherbj Hall 
(condemned to marry a “ laggard in 
love and a dastard in war”) Her 
joung chevalier induced the too-willing 
lassie to he his partner in a dance , and 
while the guests w ere intent on their 
amusements, swung her into his saddle 
and made oil with her before the bride- 
groom could recover from his amaze- 
ment — Sir W Scott, Manmon (1808) 

Lochleven ( The lady of), mother of 
the regent Murray — Sir W Scott, The 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

XiOCliLm, the Gaelic name for Scan- 
dinavia It gencrallj means Denmark 
— Ossian, Finqat 

Lockit, the jailer m Gaj ’s Beggar's 
Opera He was an inhuman bmte, w ho 
refused to allow captain Macheatli any 
more candles in his cell, and threatened to 
clap on extra fetters, unless he supplied 
hm with more “garnish” had fees) 
Lockit loaded his prisoners with fetters 


' in inverse proportion to the fees which 
tho\ paid, ranging “from one guinea to 
ten” (Sec Luca) — J Gaj , The Beggar's 
Opera (1727) 

The qtnntl between Petchuni and Lockit was an 
0 IIU 3 I 011 to n personal collision between Walpole nnd bis 
college lord Townee mL—K Chambers hnnllsh Litera 
1 turc J bib 

Locksley, in Nottinghamshire, the 
birthplace of Robin Hood 

In Locks!? town In merry boUlnshamjblrc 
In merry sweet Lockaly town 
There bold Robin Ilood was bom and was bred, 
Cold Robin of famous renown 

Rltson Jlobln Hood U 1 (1793) 

Loclslei/, alias “Robin Hood,” an 
archer at the tournament (eh xin ) 
Said to liav e been the name of the village 
w here the outlaw was born — Sir AY 
Scott, Ivanhoe (time, Richard I ) 

Locksley Hall The lord of Locks- 
lej Hall loves his cousin Am}, but Amy 
marries a rich clown The lord of LocLs- 
lcj Hall, indignant, saj s he w ill marry 
some savage, but, on reflection, adds, 
“Better fiftj j ears of Europe than a 
cvclc of Catbaj ” — Tcnnjson, Loclslcy 
Hall 

Locrm (2 syl ), father of Sabn'na, and 
eldest son of the mythical Brutus king of 
ancient Britain On the death of Ins 
father, Locrin became king of Loe'grin 
( England ) — Gcoifrej, But Hist , u 6 

Locusta, a bj -word of infnmj She 
liv ed in the carl} part of the Roman 
empire Locusta poisoned Claudius and 
Brstanmcus, and attempted to destroj 
Nero, but, being found out, was put to 
death 

Loda or Crutli-Loda, a Scandi- 
navian god, which dwelt “ on Uic mist} 
*op of U-thomo the house of the 
spirits of men ” Fingal did not w orship 
at the “ stone of this power,” hut looked 
on it as hostile to himself and fncndl} 
to his foes Hence, when Loda appenred 
to him on one occasion, 1 mgal knew it 
was with no friend!} intent, and with Ins 
sword he cleft the intrenchant 6pmt m 
twain Whereupon it uttered a terrible 
shricl , w Inch made the island tremble , 
and, “ rolling itself up, rocc upon the 
wings of the wind," and departed (See 
Maks Wouxdld ) — Ossian, Camc - 
Thura - 

(In Oma-Moi ul, “Loda" seems to he a 
place 

They stretch tbe*r lianda to the shells In Loda } 

Lodbrog, king of Denmark (eighth 
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century), famous for his wars and vic- 
tories He was also an excellent scald 
or bard, like Ossinn Falling into the 
hands of his enemies, he was cast into 
jail, and detoured by serpents 

Lodging “My lodging is on the 
cold ground ” — W B Rhodes, Bombastcs 
Fiinoso (1790) 

Lodois'ka (4 syl ), a beautiful Polish 
princess, m love with count Floreshi 
She is the daughter of pnnee Lupauski, 
who places her under the protection of a 
friend (baron Lov mshi) during a w ar be- 
tween the Poles and Tartars Hero her 
lover finds her a prisoner at large , but 
the baron seeks to poison him At this 
crisis, the Tartars arrive and invade the 
castle The baron is killed, the lady 
released, and all ends happily — J P 
Kemble, Lodoisha (a melodnirue) 

Lodo'na, a nymph, fond of the 
cha=e One day , Pan saw her, and tried 
to catch her , but she fled, and implored 
Cynthia to save her Her prayer was 
heard, and she was instantly converted 
into “a silver stream, which ever keeps 
its virgin coolness” Lodona is an af- 
fluent of the Thames — Pope, Windsor 
Forest (1713) 

Lodoio (2 syf ), a cataract three 
miles from Greta Hall, Keswick, rendered 
famous by Southey’s piece of word-paint- 
ing called The Cataract of Lodorc (1820) 
This and Edgar Poe’s Bells are the best 
pieces of word painting m the language, 
at least of a similar length 

Lodcm'co, kinsman to Brabantio 
the father of Desdcmona — Shakespeare, 
Othello (1611) 

Lodcmco and Fiso.two cowardly 
gulls — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Captain (1G13) 


II «i tent iju I) B 5 t line hew 
Oil tout lo ror-mme ,le Lo-rca, 

Qul J Jill J ful la terra is ogre3 
Sera ilotnilt par ratio lance , . 

ChnHIcn do Tropes rarzhal (11,0). 


Lofty, a detestable png, always 
boasting of his intimacy with people of 
quaiitv — Goldsmith, 2 ho Good-natured 
Man (17G7) 

Lofty (Sir Thomas), n caricature of lord 
Melcombe Sir Thomas is a man utterly 
destitute of all capacity , y r et sets himself 
up for a Mecienas, and is well sponged 
by needy scribblers, who plv him with 
fulsome dedications — Samuel Foote, The 
Patron 


Log (Eing), a roi famifant The frogs 
pray ed to Jove to send them a king, and 
the” god threw a log into the pool, the 
splash of which tcrnbly alarmed them 
for a time , but they soon learnt to de- 
spise n monarch who allowed them to 
jump upon its back, and never resented 
their familiarities The croakers com- 
plained to Jove for sending them so 
worthless a king, and prayed him to 
send one more actu e and imperious , so 
he sent them n stork, which devoured 
them — JEsop's Fables 

LogiStiPla, a good fairy', sister of 
Alci'na the sorceress She taught Rug- 
gic'ro (3 syl ) to manage the hippognlf, 
and gav o Astolplio a magic book and bom 
Logistilla is human reason personified — 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (151G) 

Logotliete (The), or chancellor of 
the Grecian empire — Sir W Scott, Count 
Robert of Paris (time, Rufus) 

Logres (2 syl ) England is so called 
from Logns or Locrine, eldest son of the 
my thical king Brute ' 

lo rojaumc do Ingres 
Qul JadU fut la terro ts ogrc3 

Chr6licn do Troyes* Pat-teal (1170} 

Logna, England (See Logjies ) 


Lodowick, the name assumed by the 
duke of Vienna, when he retired for a 
while from State affairs, and dressed as 
a friar, to watch the carrying out of a 
law recently enforced against prostitu- 
tion —Shakespeare, Measure for Measut c 


Logns or Loens, samo as Locrin or 
Locrine, eldest son of Brute the mythical 
king of Britain 

Log> is, England 

1 nm banished out of the country of Losrls for ever 
that Is to tay out of the country of Englind,— Sir T 
Mtvlorj lU&tory of Frlncc Arthur iii 19(1470) 


Loe'gna (4 syl ), England, the king- 
dom of Logns or Locnne, eldest son of 
Brute the mythical king of Britain 

Thm Cambria [Wain} to litr right that vronld hcnreU 
restore 

And nther than lo lose LoCgria looVa for more 

M Drajton, Z’otyoIMon, iy (lGli) 


Loliengrin, “Knight of the Swan," 
son of Par/ iv al He c ime to Bralmnto 
in a ship drawn by a swan, and having 
liberated the duchess Elsen, who wns a 
captive, he mnrncd her, but declined to 
reveal his name Not long after hia 
marriage, he went against the Huns 
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and Sarnccns, performed irmrvels of 
bravery, nnd returned to Germany covered 
'nth glor} Elsen, being laughed at by 
nor friends for not knowing the name of 
her husband, resolved to ask him of his 
fumilj , but no sooner had she done so 
than the white swan re-appeared and 
tarried him away — Wolfram von Eschen- 
bacli (a minnesinger, thirteenth century) 

L’Oiseleur (" the bird-catcher ”), the 
person who plaj s the magic flute — Mo- 
zart, Die ZaubcrflOtc (1791) 

Iioki, tlio god of strife and spint of 
all ei ll His wife is Angerbode (4 syl ), 
i c “ messenger of wrath,” and his three 
sons are Fenns, Midgnrd, and Hela, 
Loki gn\ e the blind god Ilbder an arrow 
of mistletoe, nnd told him to try it , so the 
blind Hbder discharged the arrow nnd 
slew Baldr (the Scandinavian Apollo) 
'fhis calamity was so gneions to the 
gods, that the} unnnimoush agreed to 
restore him to life again — Scandinavian 
Mythology 

Lolall, one of tho three beauties of 
the harem, into which don Juan m female 
disguise w ns admitted She “ w ns dusk as 
India nnd as warm " The other tw o w ere 
Katm'ka nnd Dudu — Biron, Don Juan, 
1 1 40, 41 (1824) 

LoPliUS, an author often referred to 
b} writers of the Middle Ages, but pro- 
bably a “ Mrs Harris ” of ltennotwliere 

Loll lus, if n writer of that name existed at nil was n 
somewhat somewhere —Coleridge. 

London Antiquary (A) John 
Camden Hottcn published his Dictionary 
of Modem Slang, etc , under this pseu- 
donvm 

London Bridge is Built on 
Woolpacks In the reign of Henry 
II , Pious Peter, n chaplain of St Mar} 
Colcchurch, in the PouJtr}, built a stone 
bridge in lieu of tho wooden one which 
had been destro}ed by fire The lung 
helped him by a tax on icool, and hence 
the sa} mg referred to above 

Long {Tom), tho hero of an old 
popular tale entitled The Merry Conceits 
of Tom Long the Carrier, etc 

Long Peter, Peter Anrtsen, the 
Flemish painter He was so called from 
his extraordinary height (1607-1673) 

Long-Sword {Bichard), son of the 
“fair Rosamond ’’ nnd Henry II His 
brother was Geoffroy archbishop of York 

Lonj sword the bmro ion of beauiconj Hommond 
Drayton, rotyolbton nHI (1613) 

Long-Sword, William I, of Normandi , 


son of Kollo, assassinated b} the count of 
Flanders (920-913) 

Long Tom Coffin, a sailor ol 
heroic cliaractcr and most amiable dis- 
position, introduced by Fenimore Cooner 
of New York in his novel called The Pilot 
Titzball has dramatized the story 

LongavxHe (3 syl 1, a } oung lord 
attending on Ferdinand king of Nainrrc 
He promises to spend three } cars in studv 
with the king, during which time no 
woman is to approach the court , but 
no sooner has ho signed the compact than 
he falls m love with Mann When he 
proposes to her, she defers his suit for 
twelve months, nnd sho promises to 
change her “ black gown for a faithful 
fnond ” if ho then remains of the same 
mind 

A mm or sovereign jnrts ho Is esteemed 

W ell fitted in arts, Glorious In arms 

Nothing becomes him ill tliflt ho would well 

The only loll of bis fair Tlrtue a gloss 

Is n sharp wit matched with too blunt a win 

Whoyoedge non o spares that como wttbin ills power 

Shakespeare Lova » Labour i Lost nctlL sc. 1 (1594) 

Longeliamp, bishop of Eh, high 
justiciar} of England dunng the absence 
of king Richard Cocnr de Lion — Sir W 
Scott, The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Longevity Tho following have 
oxceeded a hundred years — 

Tiiomv8 Carn (207 ! !), according to 
tho parish register of St Leonard’s 
Church, Shoreditch, died January 22, 
1588, aged 207 } cars If so, ho was bom 
1381, m 4th Richard II , nnd died 13th 
Elizabeth 

Thom \s Parr (152), bora 1483, died 
1635 

IIexrt Jenkins (1C9), horn 1591, 
died 1760 

Cvtiiuune countess of Hesmom) 
(140), fifteenth centur} 

Hi vri Hastings (102), forester to 
Charles I (1537-1039) 

Henri Evans (129), a Welshman 
(1642-1771) 

Jane Scrimshaw (127) lived m the 
reigns of eight sovereigns (1684-1711) 

Alice of, Philadelphia (11G), bom 
1686, died 1802 

Thomas Laugher of Marklcy, Wor- 
cestershire (107), bom 1700, died 1807 
His mother died at tho ago of 108 

Margaret Patten or Batten of 
Glasgow (136) She was bom in the 
reign of Elizabeth (1603), nnd died 
1731 She was buried at Margaret's, 
Westminster, nnd a portrait of her is m 
St Margaret a workhouse 
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In Shifrml (Salop) St Andrews 
Church arc these tablets 
Thu um Y ak.lv y (124), baptized at 
1 chili, otherwise Shiffnal, Mat 1, 1590 , 
and n as buned at Adbaston, iso\ cm her 2 8, 
1714 He lived m the rtign of eignt 
sovereigns 

Maw\ Y vtes (127) wife of Joseph 
Vates of Lizard Common, Shiffnal, was 
born 1C49, and buned August 7, 177G 
She wall cd to London just after the fire 
m 16GG, nas hearts and strong at 120 
1 ears, and married, at 92 v ears’ of age, 
her third husband 

Longius, the name of the Homan 
soldier who pierced the crucified Saviour 
with a spear The spear came into the 
possession of Joseph of Anmathea — Sir 
f Malory, History of Prince Arthur, i 41 
(1470), Often called Longinus 

Longomonta/nus (Christian), of 
Jutland, a Danish astronomer (1562- 
1047) ' 

T0vr 9?^? Ian Jtallm a*rmomn-\ or, <5 
t«nluhb ttU jourLongomontamrs, 
>mr hamonj „ cLlromuxr vlth irtrolosr 1-11 Con 
Ptrt, lert/crlrre lr {1C?S? 

Iionna, that is, Coionna, the most 
southern point of Affica, called “Su- 
nium s marbled steep ” Here once stood 
?n t€ r? C *°, 1Ilnena > «!lcd bj Falconer, 

" Tntama'e sacred 
J|' e ship Britannia struck 

&s,v!ee C le7 eS projcc£,D » '“W” 

CaiEpt^I]. 7 A- Mcasurr-t of Hop * II (1^23). 

Loose-Coat Field. The battle of 
Stamford (14 < 0) v ns so called, because the 

,Jcm ? nt backed by 
* orlll ^ s ' threw off their coat= that 
tfiej might flee the faster ’ 

%3f eft » Juute Oh* U« d s « , 

‘ «£* n curf t w toumdir- 

i'-aj'tcn, /Vyobfon xiIL Uc^), 

^fnd^He^as^ne’S 

£ Sc f”? in «ie famous “Armada * 

altoglSr lloo JT ^ ) v. rote 
dramas or 111 tragedies, comedies, 

‘ESSWfeg* M «*« 

Srrod rrnj,u-n,~l 11 (1S1JJ. 

Lopez, the 11 Spanish curate ” 
Beaumont and rictcber 77 , e “7 
Cm-nV [1022> ’ i/e 

tflsrjftfi 
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Isabella — Sirs Centime, The Wondef 
(1714), 

Lorbrul'grud, the capital of Brob- 
dingnag The word is humorously said 
to mean “Pride of the Universe” — 
Swift, Gull iters Travels (“Yovage to 
Brobdingnag,” 1726) 

Lord, a hunchback {Greek, lordos, 
“crooked”) 

Lord Peter The pope is so called m 
Dr ArhathnaCs History of John Butt 
Swift, in bis Talc of a Tub, introduces the 
three brothers Peter, John, and Martin 
meaning the pope, Calvin, and, Luther 

Lord Strutt Charles II of Spain 
is so called bj Dr Arbuthnot, in his 
History of John Bull (1712) 

_Y T . M r oae men marmber the jarotjan t>I mr- Into 
wh'dj poor lord Strutt fell, on liearlnj that liU rnnowrr 
bh do'bla- John JJutt hfaSK 
Jj ®oon had come with quadrants. poles, 

ssir ■* ^ ardt ° d ™ “ 

Lord Thomas and Annet bad 
a lovers quarrel, whereupon, lord 
lhomas, m his temper, went and offered 
marriage to the nut-brown maid who had 
bouses and lands On the w eddmg dav, 
Annet went to the church, and lord 
lhomas gave her a rose, but the nut- 
brown maid killed her with a “bodkin 
&om her head-gear ” Lord Thomas, see- 

thf wf n ^V lu ^d his dagger into 
“•tot o! the murderess, and then 
stabbed himself Ov er Ihegnivcs of lord 
Thomas and the fair Annet grew “a 
bonny briar, and bj this ye may ken that 
thev were lovers dear” In some ver- 

(<rn S ° f .. t ^ ,s 6tor y Annct ’s called 
Elmor —Percy , Itdiqucs, etc , III iu 

Lord of Crazy Castle, John Hall 

f P « P v r’ o£ Crazl > Ta!cs 0 « 

IS0 J , H , Stevenson hved at Skelton 

8 Sf-(m£i^ “ cW ' ,i “ Cm * 

Lord of the Isles, Donald of Islav 
who in 1345 reduced the Hebrides under 

4 ? be bUe of “lord of the 
I-lcs had been home b-y others for 
cenhines before, was bomS by Ster S 

of?p S S f C . C i CSCOrs ’ and 18 novr one of the 
titles of the prince of Wales 

I has a metneal romance 

entitled The Lord of the Isles (1815) 

ki^° r p, d f' i ^ interpreter of 

kmg Pickard I — Sir W Scott, The 
Talisman (time, Richard i ) ’ 

Loreda'no (James), a Ycnp'mn 
patnaan, and one of the Ouncd of ' 
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len Loredano w as the personal enemy 
of the los'can — Bi ron, Inc Two Foscaii 
( 1820 ) 

Loren'zo, n j oung man with whom 
Jcs'sicn, the daughter of the Jew Sh}- 
lock, elopes — Shakespeare, The Merchant 
of Vcmcc (1G98) 

Lorenzo, an atheist and reprobate, 
whose remorse ends in despair — Dr 
loung, Night Thoughts (1742-G) 

*** Some afRrm that Lorenzo is meant 
for the poet’s own son 

Loicnzo {Colonel), a 3 oung libertine m 
Dr\ den’s drama, The Spanish Fryar 
(1080) 

Loietto {The House of) The Santa 
Casa is the reputed house of the 1 irgin 
Mars at Nazareth It ms miraculously 
translated to 1 iiimc, in Dalmatia, in 
1291, thence to Rccana'ti in 1291, and 
finalh to Mncern'ta, in Italj , to a plot of 
land belonging to the lad} Loretto 

Our house mnj have trmellcri through thonlr liko the 
Iiou c of Loretto for aught I care —Go tUmlth The Good 
iicttHtrU Man lv 1 

Loretto of Austria, Warinzel 
(“illarj lntheccll”), inStiria Socalled 
from the imracle-w orking image of the 
Virgin The image is old and eerj ugl} 
Two pilgrimages are made to it 3 earl 3 

Loretto of Switzerland. Em- 
siedlcn, a ullage containing a shrine of 
the “Black Lad} of Switzerland ” The 
church is of black marble, and the image 
of ebon} 

Lonraei, one of tbc guard at Arden- 
\obr Castle — Sir W Scott, Legend of 
Mon* tost (time, Charles I ) 

Lonot, “the confidante and ser- 
vant c ” of Louis XV Loriot was the 
inventor of lifts, by which tables de- 
scended, and rose again co\ ered with 
Hands and wines 

The shifting elrtrlxnn] plays Its hitmhle pvt 
Be) oud the triiimplis of a Loriot s nrL 

6. I ogers, l put r to a friend (I79S) 

Lorma, wife of Frragon king of 
Sora, in Scandinana She fell m lore 
with Aldo, a Caledonian otliccr m the 
king s nrmi Ihe guilt} pair escaped to 
Won on, which Drrogon forthwith in- 
vaded Er-agon encountered Aldo m 
single combat, and slew him , was him- 
self slam in battle In Gaul son of 
Worm , and Lorma died of grief — Ossian, 
J At LalHc of Lora 

Lorn ( M‘Dougal of), a Highland 
in the arm} of Wontrose — Sir W 


LOT 


Scott, Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 


Lonequei {Harry), the hero and 
title of a militar} novel by Charles 
Lever 


Lor'mmte (8 syt), a malignant 
witch, who abetted and aided Arinlnn 
in his persecutions of Eml'}nl the beau- 
tiful and holy daughter of Lndur'lad — 
SoiJtlie} , Cm sc of Kchama, \i (1809) 

Lorry {Jai us), one of tlie firm in 
Tellson’s bank, Temple Bar, and n 
friend of Dr Wnnette Jan is Lorr} was 
order!}, precise, and methodical, bnt 
tender-hearted and affectionate 

He Ind n good leg nnd xns n little min of It nnd 
hid little fifrek crisp flixenidg looked A* If It iris spun silk. 

Hhficc Inhitunlb suppressed nid quiet iris lighted 
tip l»y n jnir of niolst bright ejes — C Dickens A Tale of 
Ttco Cities l 4 (lboJ) 

Losberue (2 si/l ), the medical man 
called m b} Wrs Wa} lie to attend Olner 
Twist, after the attempted burglan by 
Bill Sikes and his associ itcs — C Dickens, 
Oliver Twist (1887) 

Lost Island Cephalo'nia is so 
called, because “it was onl} In chance 
that those who nsited it could find it 
again” It is sometimes called “The 
Hidden Island " 


Lot, consul of Londonesin, and after- 
wards king of Korun} lie was brother 
of brmn and Auguscl, and married Anne 
(own sister of king Arthur), h} whom lie” 
had two sons, Valgan and Wodred — 
GeofFre}, lintish Jhstoi y,\m 21, i\ 9, 
10 ( 11 - 12 ) 

*.** Tins account differs 60 widely 
from that of Arthurian romance, that it 
is not possible to reconcile them In tho 
Ihstoiy of Prince Arthur, Lot king ol 
Orknei marries Wargawse the “sister of 
king Arthur” (pt i 2) Tcmnson, m 
his Gaicth and Lyncttc, sni b that Lot’s 
wife was Belliccnt Again, the sous of Lot 
are called, in the IJistoi y, Gnw 'am, Agra- 
l am, Ga'hens, and Gareth , Mordred is 
their half-brother, being the son of king 
Arthur and the same mother — Sir T 
Walor} , History of Prince Artnur, i 2, 85, 
36 (147C) 

Lot, king of Orkney According to the 
Morte cTAithur, king Lot’s wife was 
Wargawse or Worgnwsc, sister of king 
Arthur, and tlicir sons were sir Gaw'ain, 
sir Ag’rainm, sir Ga'hens, and sir 
Gnrcth — bir T Walor} - , History of Prince 
Arthur, i 3G' (1470) 

Once or twice Elam is called the wife 
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of Lot, but tins is n mistake FInin vrnn 
Arthur’s sister b} the same mother, ana 
was the wife of sir Ncntres of Cm lot 
Mordred was the son of Morgan se by 
her -brother Arthur, and consequent!} 
Gawain, Agravmn, Gahcris, and Gareth 
V ere Ins half-brothor3 

Lot, Ling of OrLnej According to 
Tenn} son, Ling Lot’s wife was Belhccnt, 
daughter of GorloTs lord of Tint.ag'el 
Castle, in Coraw all, and Lot w ns the father 
of Gaw'mn (2 si/( ) and Modrcd This 
account differs entirely from the History 
of J’ltncc Arthur, b> sir T Melon 
There the wife of Lot is called Morgan sa 
orMorgiv.se (Arthur’s sister) GcotEre} 
of Monmouth, on the other hand, calls 
her Anne (Arthur’s sister) The sons of 
Lot, according to the Iftston/, were 
Gnu am, Agraiain, Gallons, and Gareth , 
Modrcd or Mordred being the offspring of 
Morgan se and Arthur Tins ignoule 
birth the Jhston/ assigns ns the reason of 
Mordred’s hatred to Ling Arthur, lus ndul- 
tcrons father and uncle Lot uns sub- 
dued bi Ling Arthur, fighting on behalf 
of Loodogran or Leodogronce king of 
Cam'eliard —See Tennyson, Coming of 
Ai thu> 

Lot’s "Wife, Wahcla, who u as con- 
federate with the men of Sodom, and 
gaae them notice when an} stranger came 
to lodge in the house Her sign uns 
smoke b} dn\ and fire b} night Lot’s 
wife was turned mto a pillar of salt — 
jRllalo'ddin, A l ZmnaHi 

Lotha'no, a noble camber of Flo- 
rence, the friend of Anselino Anselmo 
induced him to put the fidelita of lus 
wifcjCamilla to the test, that he might 
rejoice in her incorruptible \irtuc, but 
Camilla uns not trial-proof, and eloped 
with Lothario Anselmo then died of 
grief, Lothario uns slain m battle, and 
Camilla died in a com ent — Con antes, 
Don Quixote,! ia 5,G (“ Fatal Cunosita," 
.^05) 

Lothario, a }onng Genoese nobleman, 

lnughta, gallant, gn}, and perfidious ” 
He seduced Calista, daughter of Sciol'to 
(3 ml) n Genoese nobleman, and uns 
killed in a duel by Altamont the husband 
This is the “ga} Lothario,” uhich has 
become i household uord for a libertine 
and male coquette — N Rone, Tho Fair 
Pcmtcm (1703) 

I« this tlio lmoglitr piMnnt, ny lotlnrlol 

Howe The Fair Penitent 

Ate d'au Penitent is taken from 


Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, in which Lo- 
thario is called “NoanYl, Junior ” 

Lothian (Scotland) So named from 
Llew, second son of Arthur , also called 
Lotus and Lothus Arthur’s eldest son 
was Unan, and Ins aourigest Araun 
*** In some legends, Lothian is made 
the father of Modrcd or JMedraut, lender 
of the rebellious army which fought at 
Camlan, a d 537, in which Arthur rc- 
cei\ ed his death-wound , but m Mnlon ’s 
collection, called The J/istori/ of Ft mcc 
Aithur , Modrcd is called the son of 
Arthur b} his own sister the u ife of king 
Lot 

Lotte (2 syl ), a } oimg v> oman oi 
strong affection and domestic winning 
wa} s, the w ife of Albert a a oung German 
farmer V. erthcr loa cd Lotte a\ hen she 
was only betrothed to Albert, and con- 
tinued to loam her after she became a 
}onng wife His mcaahng and puling 
after this “forbidden fruit,’’ a-. Inch ter- 
minates in suicide, make up the sum and 
substance of tho tale, ulnch is told m 
the form of letters addressed to diaers 
persons — Goethe, Sot rows of Wcrthci 
(1774) 

“Lotte” a\n3 Charlotte Buff, aaho 
married Kestncr, Goethe’s fnend, tho 
“Albert” of the noacl Goethe aaas in 
loae aaith Charlotte Buff, nnd her mnr- 
riagc w ith Kestncr soured tho temper of 
his oa cr-scnsiti\ e mind 

Lotus-Eaters or Lotoph'aqi, n people 
aaho ato of the lotus tree, the effect of 
which was to make them forget their 
friends and home*, and to lose nil desire 
of returning to their nntne land Tho 
lotus-eater onh' cares to liae in ease, 
lu\ur} , and idleness — Homer, Odyssey, 
■vi 

*V* Tenm son lins a poem called The 
lolos-Daters, tv set of islanders avho lia c 
m a Jrcamy idleness, avear} of life, nnd 
regardless of all its stirring events 

Lotus, duo d’Orldans —Sir IV Scott, 
Qucntm Durtcaid (time, Edward IV ) 

Lotus de Bourbon, the prince- 
bishop of Libge [Le eye] —Sir IV Scott, 
Quentin Duiward (time, Edavard IV ) 

Lotus IX. Tiic sum oL-thc ligitTcs 
which designate the birth-date of this 
king w ill gia e Ins titular number Thus, 
he aias bom m 1215, the sum of ulnch 
figures is 9 1 his is true of sea eral other 

kings The discovery might form an 
occasional diacrsion on a dull evenimr 
(See Louis XVIII ) S 
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Louis XI of France, introduced by 
sir W Scott in two noi els, Quentin Dur- 
icard and Anna of Gcicrstem (time, Ed- 
ward IV ) 

*** In Quentin Durward he appears 
first disguised as Maitro Pierre, amerchant 

Louis ‘XHI of France, “infirm in 
health, in mind more feeble, and Riche- 
lieu's plaything ”■ — Lord Lj tton, Richelieu 
(1839) 

Lotus XIV It is rather remarkable 
that the number 14 is obtained bj adding 
together the figures of his age at death, 
the figures which make the date of his 
coronation, and the figures of the date 
of his death Tor example 

Ape *7 which added together » 14 * 

Crowned lMI which nddetl togcther«14. 

Died 1710 which added togctberi»14. 

Louis XIY and La Valhcrc Louis 
XIV fell in lore with La Valliere, a 
j onng lady in the queen s train He 
overheard tho ladies chatting One 
said, “How handsome looks the duke 
de Gtuche to-night 1 ” Another said, 
“Well, to mj taste, the graceful Grnm- 
mont bears the bell from nil ” A third 
remarked, “ But, then, that charming 
Lauzun has so much wit ” But La 
Vnllifcre said, “ I scared} marked them 
When the king is bj , who can liar e cj es, 
or cars, or thought for others ? " and when 
the others chaffed her, she replied 

"UTio irpoke of lore T 

The sunQovrer gailug on the lord of heaven 
Afks but Its sun to shine. Who spoko of lore I 
And who would wish the bright and lofty Loub 
To stoop from glory ! 

Act L C 

Louis degraded this ethereal spirit into a 
“soiled doi e,” and when she fled to a con- 
i ent to quiet remorse, he fetched her out 
and took her to Versailles Wholly un- 
able to appreciate such love ns that of La 
Vnllifcre, he discarded her for Mde de 
Montcspnn, nnd bade La Vnllibre marry 
some one She obejed the sdfish mon- 
arch in word, by taking the veil of a Car- 
melite nun — Lord Lytton, The Duchess de 
la Yalherc (1836) 

Louis XIY and his Coach It was 
lord Stair nnd not the duke of Chester- 
field whom the Grand Monarque com- 
mended for his tact in entering the rojnl 
carriage before his majesty , when politely 
bidden b} him so to do 

Louis xvm , nicknamed Dcs-hui- 
tres, because he was a great feeder, bke 
nil the Bourbons, and especially fond of 
oysters Of course the pnn is on dixhuit 


As in the case of Louis IX ( q v ), the 
sum of tho figures which designate the 
birth-date of Louis XVIII give his 
titular number Thus, ho was born 1755, 
which added together equal 18 

Louib Philippe of France It is 
somewhat curious that the } car of his 
birth, or the } car of the queen's birth, or 
the year of his flight, added to the j car of 
his coronation, will give the } ear 1848, 
the date of his abdication He was bom 
1773, his queen was horn 1782, his flight 
was m 1809 , whence we get 

1830 1830 1830 year of coronation. 



ISIS ISIS ISIS year of abdication. 

(See Napolecv III for a somewhat 
similar coincidence ) 

Louisa, daughter of don Jerome of 
Senile, m love with don Antonio Her 
father insists on her marrjing Isaac 
Mendoza, a Portuguese Jew, and, ns she 
refuses to obey him, he determines to 
lock her up m her chamber In his blind 
rage, he makes n great mistake, for he 
locks up the duenna, nnd turns his 
daughter out of doors Isaac arm cs, is 
introduced to the loeked-up lady, elopes 
w ith her, nnd marncB her Louisa takes 
refuge m St Catherine's Convent, -and 
writes to her father for his consent to her 
marriage w ith the mnn of her choice As 
don Jerome takes it for granted sho 
means Isaac the Jew, he gives his consent 
freelj At breakfast-time it is dis- 
covered b> the old man that Isaac has 
married the duenna, and Louisa don 
Antonio , but don Jerome is well pleased 
nnd full} satisfied — Sheridan, The Duenna 
( i775) 

Mrs Mattocks (1745-1826) was tho 
first “Louisa ” 

Louisa, daughter of Russet bailiff to 
the duchess She was engaged to Henri, 
a pm ate m the king’s arm} Hearing a 
rumoui of gallantr} to the disadiantage 
of her loier, she consented to nut his 
loie to the test b} pretending that she 
was about to many Simkm When 
Henry heard thereof, he gni e himself up 
ns a deserter, and was condemned to 
death Lomsa then went to the king to 
explain the whole matter, and returned 
with the joung man's pardon 3 ust as tho 
muffled drums began the death march — 
Dibdm, The Deserter (1770) 

Loiuse (2 syl ), tiie gice-mnidcn — 
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LOVE-CHASE 


Sir \Y Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV ) 

Louise [de L as c ours], wife of 
Ralph captain of the Uran to, and mo- 
tlicr of Martha (afterwards called Or- 
gan'ta) Louise dc Lnscours sailed with 
her infant daughter and her husband in 
the Uranta Louise and the captain 
wera drowned by the breaking up of an 
iceberg , but Martha was rescued by some 
wild Indians, who brought her up, and 
called her name Organtn (“withered 
wheat")— E Stirling, Orphan oj the 
frozen Sea (185G) 

Loup gar ou, leader of the arnn of 
giants in alliance with the Dipsodes 
(2 syl ) As he threatened to make 
mincemeat of Pantag'ruel, the prince 
gave him a kick which oierthrew him, 
then, lifting him up bv his ankles, he 
used him as a quarter-staff Haring 
hilled all the giants in the hostile nrmi , 
Pantagrucl flung the bod\ of Loupgarou 
ou the ground, and, b) so doing, crashed 
tom-cat, a tabbr, a duck, and a 


brindled goose 
2D (1533)' 


-Rabelais, Pantagriul, u 


Louponheight ( The youny Jcxirdof ) ) 
at the ball at Middlemas —Sir W Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter (time, George 

Lourdis, an idiotic scholar of Sor- 
bonne 

De la Sorbonnc on Doc tear wnoareux 
Dkolt ung Jour A n dame rebelle 
Je ne pula rfen meriter de touj belle ” 

Arguo sir SI rnagister Lourdis 
DesaCatln meriterne peut rlcn 
Ergo re peut merlter paradli, 

Car pour le molna, paradis to vnut Wen ** 

Marot, Epigram. 

Vilen Doctor LouTdw cried In humble rpirit. 

The hand of hath rlne he could nerer merit 
Then heaven to thee ” said Kate, can nc tr be riven 
tor l ess my worth, you must allow than heaven " 

Loune (Tam), the innkeeper at 
Marchthorn —Sir W Scott, St Bonan's 
Well (time, George III ) 

Louvre ( 77ic), a corruption of lupara, 
ns it is called in old title-deeds Da- 
gobert built here a hunting-box, the 
nucleus of the present pile of buildings 

Louvre of Bt Petersburg (The), 
Inc Hermitage, an imperial museum 

Love, a drama by S Knowles (1840) 
the countess Catherine is taught In a 
serf named Huon who is her secretary, 
and falls m love with him , but her pride 
struggles against such an unequal match 
lae duke, her father, hearing of his 
daughter s lor e, commands Huon, on pain 


of -death, to marrv Cnthcnne ( ' frccll ^‘ 
Fe refuses , but the countess heraelf bids 
him obey He plights bis iro h to Cr 
thenne, supposing it to be Catherine the 
quondam serf, rushes to the wars, obtains 
great honours, becomes a prince, and then 
foams that the Catherine he has wed is the 
duke’s daughter 

Lo re, or rather affection, according to 
Plato, is disposed in the In cr 

wia-’- ■ ’ - ' 

« ' 

^°Eui this, more jure, much dieter oiler 

Tb. Fletcher The rurp c litand 0633) 

Love “Man's lore is of man’s life 
a thing apart, ’tis woman's whole exist- 
ence ” — Byron, Don Juan, 1 , 191 (1819), 

Lotc 

It to better to hnve loved and lo-t. 

Than nnrer to hart loved at all 

Tennyson, fn i/morlart, xrnJ 

Tliomos Moore, in his Irish Melodic*, 
expresses an opposite opinion 

Eelltr fir to 1* 

In endlt-j dvrlw» lylnj; 

Th*vn be In light nnrt 
That li^ht for ever fljinjr 

AU thatt firljhi mVi* Pudc 

Lore All for Love or the 11 arid Well 
Xost, a tragedy by Dry den, on the same 
subject as Shakespeare's Antony and 
Cleopatra (1079) 

Love n-la-Mode. bv C Macklm 
(1779) The “ lor e a-fa-modc ’ is that of 
fortune-hunters Charlotte Goodchild is 
conrted by a Scotchman “of ponderous 
descent,” an Italian dew broker of great 
fortune, and an Irishman m the Prussian 
arnn It is gn en out that Charlotte has 
lost her money through the bankruptcy 
of sir Theodore Goodchild, her guardian 
Upon this, the a-la-rnodc suitors with- 
draw, and leaic sir Callaghan O’Bral- 
lagban, the true lover, master of the 
situation The tale about the bankruptcy 
is of course a mere mvth 

Love cannot Die 

Thcr »ln who Icfl Lore cm d’e 

\V Uh life all other pa. donv Pj 

They Krtoh where ther hnve their birth, 

Lot Love h Indestructible. . 

Its holy Pome for ever bumeth , 

From bwvcn It came to htaren re turn* lb 

It soweth here In toll and cure 

Eut tlio harvest time cf Love to there. 

Southey, Cun- of KtKvma x. 10 (lg£>) 

Love-Chaso (The), a drama bv £>, 
Knowles (1837) Three loiera chased 
three bcloi ed ones with a new to mar- 
rm ^ (1) Waller loves Lydm, ImlyV 
maid to Widow Green, but in rcaliti the 
sister of Tnieworth. She quitted home 
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to avoid a hateful marriage, nnd took 
fcnife for t) e nonce with \\ idow Green 
(2) \t ildnko lovis Conptnncc, daughter 
of hir Gillum Iondlovr (d) Sir \\ il- 
lmtn Tondlove, need CO, loves Widow 
Green, nged 10 The diilictillic? to be 
overcome i er< these Tlic social position 
of I a dm palled the aristocratic pride of 
duller, but love won the dav ild— 
nke and Constance sparred with each 
other, and liardlj knew thev loud tilt 
it dawned upon tlu .111 that each might 
picfcr sonic other, nnd then thc\ felt 
that the loss would he irreparable 
1\ idow Green set her heart on inarrv in, 
1! idler, hut ns 11 alkr preferred fedn, 
fIic ncceplcd Fir 1\ illinm for better or 
wor e 

XiOVO Doctor (Toe), I, Amour Sh f - 
liui, a eomede bj Mohcrc (ICfii) 
Luclndc, the daughter of b^nnnrelle, is 
in ]n\e, nnd the father calls in four 
doctors to consult upon the nature of 
her mnlndv Thee «ee the patient, nnd 
retire to consult together, but talk about 
Pari", about their eisits, about the topics 
of the dae , and when the father enters 
lo know what opinion thee linee formed, 
thee nil prcscrdic different remedies, and 
pronounce different opinions I isettc 
then calls in n “ Ouncl ” doctor (Cli- 
tandre, the Ioerr), who anas that lie must 
net on the imagination, nnd proposes a 
seeming marriage, to which ‘sgannrcllo 
assents, «ne mg, “ Vmla nn grand mede- 
cin ” l he assistant being a notare, 
Clitnndrc nnd Lucindc arc formnlle mar- 
ried 

%* Tins eomede is the basis of tlio 
Quad’ Doctor , be looto nnd RiekorstnJT, 
onie in the Lnglish ecrsion Mr Allwood 
15 tiie patient 

Lovo m a "Village, an opera bv 
Isaac lhckerstalf It contains leeo plots 
the loees of Rosetta nnd voting Meadows, 
nnd the loe cs of I ucinda nnd lack 
Tustace The entanglement is this 
Rosetta’s father wanted her to mnrre 
} oung Meadow 8, nnd sir William Meadow s 
wanted Ins son to mnrre Rosetta, but ns 
the j oung people had neecr seen each 
other, thee turned restive nnd ran nwne 
Jt so li ippened that both took sere ice 
with justice 1\ oodcock — Rosetta ns 
chamber-maid, nnd Meadows as gardener 
Here thee fell ui loee with each other, 
and ultimately married, to the delight of 
all concerned The other part of the 
'ot is this 

Lucinda was the daughter of justice 
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1\ oodroct , nnd fell in lou with Jack 
] net ire while nur in p her nick mother, 
who died fhc jus ice had ntitr feta 
the eonng man, hut rcsolntclv forhaeln 
the connection , whereupon laei j u«tacc 
entered the house ns a music-master, 
and, bj the kind offices of friends, all 
came right at last 

Lovo MnR.es a Man, a eomede 
concocted be Olio CibW In welding 
together two of the comedies of Ih aumont 
nnd 1 ktclicr, v ir , the / Id r IUi>‘'icr nnd 
the Custom <] the Country Carlos, a 
a oung s^Mont (son of Antonio), fccs 
A ngelina, the daughter of Chnrino, and 
falk in loee with her Ills charaiter 
in'tnnth changes, nnd the modest, diffi- 
dent lioul w ortn becomes energetic, inanh , 
and resolute Angelina is promised bv 
her father to Clodin n coxcomb, tlic 
v omi„i r brother of Carlos , hut (lie 
student elopes with her riiev arc taken 
captives, lint meet after scleral udven- 
lures, nnd become dole engaged ( iodio, 
w ho goes m search of the fii„itn es, meets 
with I him, to whom he engages himself, 
and tlms leaves the field open to Ins 
brother Carlos 

Lovo-Proclucoi a 

It is a liasipie superstition thntaellow 
hair in a man is irresistible with women, 
hence even unman who set e\c3 on 
1 /I abi I ulcl, the golden-lmirod, fell in 
love with him 

It i» nhid Highland Bii|»erstition that 
a benutv spot cmnot be resisted , bence 
Diarnmid inspired mastcrlcss love bv a 
bcautv spot 

In Greek fable, a ccslt s worn bv a 
woman inspired love, hence Aphrodite 
was irresistible nn account of her cestns 

In the Middle Ages,Iov c-powdirs were 
mlvorti cd for sale, ntul a wise senator 
of 1 emce was not ashamed to urge on 
his reverend brethren, ns a fact, that 
Othello had won the love of Desdemonn 
“bv foul charms," drugs, minerals, 
spells, potions of mountebanks, or some 
dram “ powerful o’er the blood " to 
awaken lov e 

Ihcocritos nnd Virgil have both intro- 
duced in their pastorals women using 
charms nnd incantations to inspire or 
recover the affection of the opposite sex 

Gav, in the bhcphcrcTs IlaaA, makes 
the mistress of Lubbirhiu spend nil her 
money in Imjing a love-powder Trois- 
'nrt snvs thnt Gaston, son of the count 
dclois, received a b ig of powder from 
his uncle (Charles the Had) for restoring 
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{he love of his father to his mother. 
The lo\e of Tristram and Isold is at- 
tributed to their dnnkmg on their 
loumcv a love-potion designed for king 
Mark, the intended husband of the fair 

** An Irish superstition is that if a lover 
tv, 11 run a hair of the object beloved 
through the fleshv part of a dead man s 
leg, the person from whom the hair was 
taken will go mad with love 
B e are told that Charlemagne was be- 
witched bv a ring, and that he followed 
anv one who possessed this nng as a 
needle follows a loadstone (see p 177) 

*** To do justice to this subject would 
require sea oral pages, and all that can be 
done here is to give a few brief hints and 
examples 

Love’s Labour’s Lost Ferdinand 
king of Navarre, with three lords named 
Biron, Dumain, and Longa vilie, agreed to 
spend three j cars in stndv , during which 
time no woman was to approach the 
court Scarcelv had thev signed the 
compact, when the princess of France, 
attended bv Rosaline, Maria, and Katha- 
rine, besought an interview respecting 
certain debts said to he due from the 
king of France to the king of Navarre 
The four gentlemen fell in lov c w ith the 
four ladies the king with the princess, 
Biron with Rosaline, Longaville with 
Maria, and Dumam with Katharine In 
order to carry their suits, the four gentle- 
men, dwguised ns Muscovites, presented 
theni'clv es before the ladies , but the 
ladies, being warned of the masquerade, 
disguwed themselves also, so that the 
gentlemen in ever} case addressed the 
wrong ladj Ilowerer, it was at length 
arranged that the suits should be de- 
ferred for twelve months and a dav , and 
if, at the expiration of tint tune, thev 
remained of the same mind, the matter 
should he taken into senous considera- 
**°J! Shakespeare, Lore's Labow '3 Lost 
(1594) 

Loves of the Angels, the stones 

ln versc ’ b > T Moor e 

K , t stones are founded on the 
Eastern tale of Ilarut and Marul, and the 

1 The first angel fell in love with Lea, 

W w h ° w ^ aUu , n & She burned lov e 
lor love, hut his love was carnal, hers 

H< 5 Io o cd the she 

heuh-^P P 1 * * * V t d .y> lhc an S cl told 

° tht E pdl-word which opens the gates 


of heaven She pronounced it, nnd rose 
through the air into paradise, ''lulcthe 
angel became imbruted, being no low er 
an angel of light, but “ox the earth, 

2 The second angel was Rubi, one of 

the seraphs He fell m love with Uins, 
who asked him to come in all Ins celestial 
glon He did so , and she, rushing into 
his arms, was burnt to death , but the 
kiss she gave him became a brand on hi3 
face for cv er „ , , 

3 The third angel was Zaraph, who 
loved Kama It was Kama’s desire to 
love without control, nnd to lov e holily , 
but as she fixed her love on a creature, 
and not on the Creator, both she and 
Zaraph were doomed to Inc among the 
things that pensh, till this mortal J3 
swallowed up of immortalitv, when Kama 
and Zaraph will be admitted into the 
realms of ev erlastmg love 

Love’s White Star, the plniet 
Venus, which is silverv white 

THJ every diliy lept nnd Lore s trldlo 
Beamed thro the thickened cedar in th* da<L 

Tennyson The Gardener t fiiup’itcr 

Loved Who ever loved that loved 
not at first sight?— Mar owe, Hero and 
Lcandcr (1G37) 

Lovegold, the miser, an old man of 
GO, who wants to mam Mariana, bis 
son’s sweetheart In order to divert lmn 
from this follv , M irinua pretends to be 
verj extravagant, nnd orders a necklnch. 
and ear-nngs for £3000, a petticoat nnd 
gown from a fabric £12 a j ard, and besets 
the house with duns Lovegold gives 
£2000 to be let off the bargain, nnd 
Manana mames the son —A Fielding, 
The Miser (a rddmtfje of L'Azarc, bv 
Molterc) 

John Eraerjf 1J77-1K2) nude 1 ti fir«t orfeannee nt 
Covcnt Carden Tliratre In ihejtar 1TJ3 In lerj- ojiw'io 
d T‘" cr \r Frv.,1 OWhml- in l Cnrc/cr the Heart 
ache 107 Mbrtotij. mid in Lore-old.- In to li trlddi 
paru be objUned peal npptuse.— jrenrar (la ij 

Love'good (2 sij ! ), nncle to Valen- 
tine the gallant who will not he per- 
suaded to keep his estate —Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ivd without Money (1G39) 

Lovel, once the page of lord Bean- 
fort, m love with ladv Frances , hut he 
conconicd his lo\ e because Young Beau- 
fort “ cart his affections first upon the 
ladr — Murphj , The Citizen (1757) 

Lor cl ( Loid ), the bndegroom who lost 
his bnde on the wedding dav from plav- 
ing hide-and-seek Tlic ladv hid w an 
old oak chest, the lid of which fell on 

her and closed with a spnng-lock Many 
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v c ire xffcerw ards the chest was sold, and 
the skeleton of the maiden revealed the 
mystery of her disappearance — T H 
Bnvlej , The Mistletoe Bought 

Samuel Ropers has introduced this 
etorj in his Italy (pt 1 18, 1822) He 
eaj s the bndc was Ginevra, onlv child of 
Orsioi “an indulgent father," and that 
the bridegroom w ns Francesco Dona, “her 
plai mate from birthj- and her first love ” 
The chest, he sajs, was an heirloom, 
“ nchl} caned b} Anton} of Trent, with 
Scripture stones from the life of Chnst ” 
It came from Venice, and had “held the 
ducal robes of some old ancestor ” After 
the nccident, Francesco, wear} of life, 
flew to Venice, and “flanghis life nwnj 
in battle with the Turk,” Orsini went 
deranged, and spent the life-long daj 
“wandering in quest of something he 
could not find " It was fift} rears after- 
wards that (lie skeleton was discov ered m 
the chest 

Collet, n his Belies of literature , gives 
a srmilai stori 

In the Causes Cdcbrcs is another ex- 
ample . 

A similar ston is attached to Mam ell 
Old Ilall, once the residence of the Sej - 
mours, and subsequent]} of the Dacre 
familv, and “the ver} chest is now the 
property of the Rev ,1 Hav garth, rector 
of Uph'nm "~Post- Office Directory 

The same talc is told of a chest in 
Brnmshnll, Hampshire , and also of a 
chest m the great house at Malsanger, 
near Basingstoke 

Zovcl (lord), in Clara Reeve’s tale 
called The Old English Dai on, appears as 
a ghost in the obscurity of a dim religious 
light (1777) 


Zoic! (Peregrine), a w calthy commoner, 
who suspects his servants of wasting his 
substance in riotous living , so, giving out 
that he is gome down to his countrj seat 
m Devonshire, lie returns in the disguise 
of an Essex bumpkin, and places himself 
j dpder the care of Philip, the butler, to be 
wanttht the duties of a gentleman’s ser- 
W'fc - i ovel finds that Philip has inv ited 
•ant - d( rfcv to supper, that the servants 
i large?' 'jsume the titles and airs rf 
issemlnc nd mistresses, and that the 

fci r S. nail of o m cpf. Iipfnrn 

wines ot vnt^ 

In the miu 

*tsw? the rt\ el, and dismisses 

Act, hjea ^ ? Tom, whom he 


le cellar are set before 
st of the banquet, he 
rtv in his real clia- 


Rev J lownlcv, High Life Below Shun 
(1758) 

Lord (TTWiam), the hero of a German 
noi cl so called, b} Ludwig Ticck (1773- 
1853) (Sec Lov et.e ) 

Lovelace (2 syl), the chief male cha- 
racter in Richardson’s novel of Clarissa 
Ilarloiec He is nch, proud, and craftv , 
handsome, brave, and gaj , the most un 
scrupulous but finished libertine , alwnvs 
self-possessed, insinuating, and polished 
(1749) 

lorelnce ''Is as great an Improvement on Lolhnrfo 
from which It was drawn, as Rowe* hero fin the Fair 
Penitent] bad been on the vulgar nie of Massinger — 
Sncyc Frit., Art Romance. ** 

Lotclacc (2 syl ), n j onng aristocrat, 
who angles with flnttcrv for the daughter 
of Mr Drugget, a nch London trades- 
man He fools the vulgar tradesman to 
the top of his bent, and stands woll with 
him , but, being too confident of his in- 
fluence, demurs to the suggestion of the 
old man to cut tiro fine } ew trees at the 
head of the carriage dnve into a Gog and 
Magog Drugget is mtenscl} angry, 
throws ofE the } oung man, and gn cs his 
daughter to a Sir IVoodle} — A Murpbj, 
Three Weeks after Man lage 

Loveless ( The Elder), suitor to "The 
Scornful Lad} " (no name given) 

The lounger Loveless, a prodigal — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Scornful 
Lady (1GI6) 

Loieless (Edward), husband of Amanda 
He pavs undue attention to Bennthia, 
a handsome }oung widow, lus wife’s 
cousin , but, seeing the foil} of his con- 
duct, he resolves in future to devote him- 
self to his wife with more fidelity — 
Sheridan, A Tup to Scat borough (1777) 

Lovell (Benjamin), n hanker, proiul 
of his ancestr}, hut with a weakness for 
gambling 

Elsie Lovell, his daughter, in love with 
Victor Orme the poor gentleman — 
IV} bert Reev c, Parted 

Lovell (Lord) Sir Giles Overreach 
full} expected that his lordship would 
mnrn his daughter Margaret, but he 
married lady Allworth, ana assisted Mar- 
garet in marr} mg Tom Allw orth, the man 
of her choice (See Lov Et ) — Messenger, 
A Ecw Way to Pay Old Debts (1G28) 

Lovely Obscure ( The), Am'adis of 
Gaul Same as Beltcn'ebros 

The great AmSJLs. when he assumed the name of The 
Lord/ Obscure dwelt cither cU,ht \ ear* or eight month. 

I forget *hich upon? nahed roch doing penance for 
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»mo unkindness shown him by (he ladrOrin'na. 
rock it cvUcd The roor rock "^-Cervantes, Don 
Quixote L IU. 1 (1G05) 

Love'more (2 syl ), a mnn fond of 
gniet) nnd pleasure, who sincere!) lo\ cs 
his \\ife , hut, finding his homo dull, and 
that lus info makes no effort to reticle 
its monotom , seeks pleasure abroad, and 
treats his wife with cold civility and 
formal politeness He is driven to in- 
trigue, but, being brought to see its foil) , 
acknowledges his faults, and his wife re- 
soh cs “ to trv to keep him ” by making 
his home more hvelv and agreeable 
Mis Jsovemorc ('2~syl ), wife of Mr 
Lo\ cmorc, v> ho finds if “ she would keep 
her husband ” to herself, it is not enough 
to “ be a prudent manager, careless of her 
own comforts, not much given to plea- 
sure , grave, retired, nnd domestic , to 
goiem her household, pay the trades- 
men's bills, nnd los e her husband , ” but 
to these must be added soma effort to 
please and amuse him, nnd to make his 
home bright nnd agreeable to him — A 
Murpln, lhc Way to Keep Him (17C0) 

Lovers ( Romantic ) 

Ai mm and Lomsn countess of Alban) 
Ai istoi ll and Hepi Ills 
Boccaccio and Fiammetta [Maria 
daughter of Robert of Knplcs] 

Bui vs and Highland Mur) [cither 
Mary Campbell or Mary Jlobmson] 

Biron and Teresa [Guiccioli] 
Cytullus nnd the lad) Clodia called 
11 Leshia ” 

Charles II of England and Barbara 
Villicrs [duchess of C!e\ eland] , Louise 
Renee de Kerounille [duchess of Ports- 
mouth], nnd Nell Gi\)nne 
Charles YII of France and Agnes 
Sore! 

CnvnLEs Eduard the pretender, and 
Mibs Walkmgbatn 
Dant£ and Beatrice [Portinan] 
Epicurus and Leontium 
Fralcois I andladuchcssed’Etnmpes 
[mile KHally-] 

George I nnd the duchess of Kendal 
[Erangard Melrose de ScJiulcmberg] 
George II and Henrietta Hobart 
countess of Suffolk 

George III and the fair Quakeress 
[ Hannah Lighlfoot] 

George IV and Sirs Mary Darby 
Pobinson called “Perdita" (1758-1800) 
Mrs Fitzherbcrt, to nhom he nns pri- 
vatel) married m 1785 , and the countess 
of Jersey 

Goethe and the frnu von Stein 
Habilgton, the poet, and Cnstdra 


LOVERS, ETC. 

[Lucy Herbert , daughter of lord Powis], 
aftenvards his wife 
Hazlitt and Sarah "Walker 
Henri II nnd Diane de Poitiers 
Hfnri IV nnd La Belle Gabncllo 
[d'Fstrc'es] 

Henri II and the fair Rosamond 
[Jam Clifford] 

Horace and Lcsbia 
Johnson (Dr ) nnd Mrs Tlirale 
Lam uitinf and Eh ire the Creole girl 
Louis XIV nnd Mdllc de la Ynllierc , 
hide de Montespan , Mdlle de Pontage 
Lo\ i lace nnd the diunc AlthCn, ntso 
called Lucnsta [Lucy Sachtccrell ] 
Mirarfau nnd Mde Nehra 
Nelson and lad) Hamilton 
PrnicLEs and Aspnsin 
Pctrarcii and Laura [t afe of Hague 8 
de Sade] 

Plato and Archinnnssn 
Ppior and Cliloo or Cloc the cobbler s 
u ife of Linden Groi o 
Raphael nnd Julie Fomnrinn tho 
baker's wife 

Roussi \u and Julie [hi comtcsse 
c VHoudetot] 

Scvrron and Mde Mmnlenon, after- 
wards his wife 

SlDNri nnd Stella [ Pen clopoDcuercux] 
Si i nslp and Rosalind [Ilosc LymL, 
of Kent] 

Stern i- (in his old age) and Eliza [J/i s 
Di apci ] 

Stfsichopos nnd Ilimtra 
SuRiira (Henry Howard, carl of) nnd 
Geraldine, who married the carl of Lin- 
coln (Sec Geraldinf ) 

Sw i ft and (1) Stella [Hester Johnson ] , 
(2) Vanessa [Esther Vunhomrigh] 

Tasso and Leonom or Llcnnorn 
[d’Este] Metastasio nnd Mariana 
(actress) 

Theocritos nnd Mi rto 
Waller and Saclianssa [lady Dorothea 
Sidney] 

Williaii IV ns duke of Clarence 
and Mrs Jordan [ Dora Bland] 

Wolset and Mistress Winter 
Voltaire and Mndame ChatClct, 
“ divine Emilic ” 

Lovers Struck by Lightning, 
John Hewit nnd Sarah Drew of Stanton 
Hnrcourt, near Oxford (July 81, 1718), 
Gnv gives a full description of the inci- 
dent in one of his letters On the morning 
that they obtained the consent of their 
parents to the match, they went together 
into a field to gather wild flowers, when 
a thunderstorm overtook them nnd both 
•ft cro killed, Pope wrote their epitaph 
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%* Probablv Thomson bad Hub in- 
cident in view hi lus (nip of Celadon nnd 
Amelin —See Statons (“bummer,” 1727) 

Lovers’ Leap The lenp from (he 
I cucn'di in promont vrv info (he sen This 
irouiontorv is in the island of Leucas or 
cncailn, in the Ionian Sen Snppho 
threw herself therefrom w hen she found 
her love for Phnon wns not requited 
A precipice on Iho Gundnlhnrce ( 1 sy/ ), 
from which Mnmici and Lailn cast them- 
selves, is also called “The Lovers' Leap ” 
(See Lvmv ) 

Lovers’ Vows, altered from Kot7C- 
lme s drama bj Sirs Inchhald (ISCIO) 
Laron \\ lldcnhaim, in his youth, seduced 
Agatha 1 nbnrg, and then forsook her 
She had a son 1 r< derick vvdio in due 
time became a soldier While on fur- 
lough, he came to njutnfl Ins tune with 
his mother, and found her reduced to 
abject poverty and almost starved to 
death A poor cotta n cr took her in, 
while Tredcrick, who had no monev, 
vrent to beg chantv Count V, ildtnhaim 
wns out witli lus gun, and I rcderiek 
asked alms of him The count gav c bun 
n shilling, Frederick demanded more, 
nnd, being refused, scircd tbc baron by 
the throat fhe 1 eepers soon came up, 
collarciF him, and put him in the castle 
dungeon litre lie was visited In the 
chaplain, and it came out that the count 
was his father Iho chaplain being ap- 
pealed to, told the count the onh repara- 
tion ho could make would he to marrv 
Agntlinnnd ncknow ledge the y oung soldier 
to he lus son This advice he followed, 
and Agatha Inhurg, the brggar, became 
tbc baroness Wildcnliaim of \\ ildenhnim 
Cnstle 

Lovo'rulc (Sir John), n very pleasant 
gentleman, but wholly incapable of ruling 
his wife, who led hun a miserable dance 
Lmbj Lox-cnilc, a violent termagant, 
who heat her servants, scolded her hus- 
band, nnd 1 cpt her house in constant hot 
water, but was reformed by /akcl Jobson 
the cobbler (See Dev it to Pvv )— C. 
Coffey , The Dull to Pay (died 1715) 

Love'well, the husband of Fanny 
bterhng, to whom bo lins been clandes- 
hnc.lv married for four months — Colmnn 
and Garrick, The Clandestine J/amage 
(17CG) 

„ Lovuig-Land,n place w here Xoptuno 

-M lus “nymphall” or feast given to 
- 5 * -nymphs, 


f/7f)hl>Tr1lon nartt praKlm n nrmpbiiJl to bobt’4 

in liownr < ( titeudf In I o» In* I mil wlirrf ho 

The mort I^3'*cttd nyn r J j aj j^lntM ha 1 to 

Iirijton J ti. (IG2I). 

Lovinnlu (Baron), the fnenil of 
prince 1 npnuski, under wlio^e dinrgo the 
prunes ] odois’kn ( 1 eyl) is placed during 
a w ar bctvv ecn the Poles nnd the Tartan, 
I,ovm»ki betrays his trust by kcepm n 
the princess a virtual prisoner because 
she will not accept him ns a lover The 
count 1 lnrcski makes his way into the 
castle, and the baron seeks to poison him, 
hut nt this crisis the Tartars invade the 
ci'tle, the baron is slain, nnd Florcski 
marries the prince^ — J P Kemble, 
IsAoida (a mclodrnme) 

Low-Heolfj and High-Heels, 
two factions in Lilliput 1 lie fligb-lieels 
were opposed to the emperor, who wore 
low heels and employed Low-heels in 
Ins cabinet Of enured the Low-heels 
are thewhigR nnd low-church partv, and 
the High-btcls the tone«and high-church 
partv (See Bro-J vm vvs ) — Swift, 
Gulficcrs Tiaicls (“Vovngc to Lilliput,” 
1727) 

Lowestoilb (Jlcqinald), a v onng 
Templar —Sir W Scott, Jorhtnes of 
L’lgel (time, James I ) 

Lowthoi (Jacl), a smuggler —Sir 
W Scott, Ihiljauntkl (tune, George 
III) 

Loyal Subject (The), Archns 
general of the Muscovites, mid the father 
of coionil llieodore — Beiuniont nnd 
1 letchcr, The Loyal Subject (1GLS) 

Loyalo Epeo (La), “the honest 
soldier,’ marshal do JlncMnhon (1808, 
president of I ranee from 1873 to 1870, 
died ) 

Loys do Dreux, a young Brelon 
nobleman, who joined the Druses, and 
w ns nppmntcd their prefect 

I-ojt [ n tjl ) tlir boy stood on tho Icrdlns prow 
Conspicuous In Ills cay nttlrc. 

Iajbert Uroiraliis, 77 c return of tie Druset I 

Lwath (2 si/! ), Cuthullm’s “swift- 
footed hound ” — O-sian, I tiujal, n 

Fingal had a dog called “Luatli”nnd 
nnother called “Bran " 

In Robert Bums’s poem, called The Tien 
Dogs, the poor man’s dog which repre- 
Bents the peasantry is called “ Luntli,” 
nnd the gentleman’s dog is “ Ccesar ” 

Lubor, a nver of Ulster, which flows 
between the two mountains Cromlonch 
nnd Crommul — Ossinn ■ 
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Lubber-Land or Cochagnc (2 syl ), 
London 

The polden ace w -rs repnr?cntcd in the same ridiculous 
mode of description us the raj/i tie la Cocaync of the 
French mltislrcU, or the popular Ideas of Lubber land 
In England. — Sir W Scott, The Drama, 

Lucan (.Sir), sometimes culled “sir 
Lucas,” butler of king Arthur, and a 
knight of the Round Table — Sir T 
Malory, History of Prince Arthur (“Lu- 
can,” n ICO, “Lucas," li 78, 1470) 

Lncasta, whom Richard Lovelace 
celebrates, n as Lucy Sachev ercll ( Lucy - 
casta or Lux casta, “ chaste light ”) 

Lucentio, son of Vicentio of Pisa 
Tie marries Bianca sister of Kathnrina 
“the Shrew" of Padua — Shakespeare, 
Taming of the Shi cw (lo^l) 

Lucetta, waiting-woman of Julia the 
lady-love of Prothcus (one of the heroes 
of the play ) — Shakespeare, The Tico 
Gentlemen of Verona (1594) 

Lu'cia, daughter of Lucius (one of 
the fnends of Cato at Utica, and a mem- 
ber of the minnc senate) Lucia was 
lo\ ed by both the sons of Cato, but she 
preferred the more temperate Porcius to 
the a ekement Marcus Marcus being slam, 
left the field open to the elder brother — 
Addison, Cato (17131 

Lu'cia, in The Cheats of Scapm, Otway ’s 
version of Lts Fourbcrics do Scapin, by 
Molihre I ucia, in Mohere’s comedv, is 
called “Zerbinettc,” her father Thrifty 
is called “Argante,” her brother Octa’- 
- vian is “Octave," and her sweetheart 
I.eandcr son of Gripe is called by 
Molibre “ Leandro son of Gtfronte ” (2 

*sn . 

Lucia (St ) Struct" on St Lucia’s 
thorn, on the rack, m torment, much 
perplexed and annoyed St Lucia w as 
a virgin martyr, put to death at Sy racuse 
in 8U4 Her fete-day is December 13 
'ike “thorn" referrcd'to is m realitv tlie 
point of a su ord, shown m all paintings 
of the saint, protruding through the neck 

If I don t recruit I Jin 11 b*» struck upon St, Lucias 

thorn.— Cervantes Dan Quixote IL L 3 (Milo) 

Lucia di Lammermoor, called 
by sir W Scott “ Liicv Ashton,” sister of 
lord Henry Ashton of Lammcmioor In 
order to retrieve the broken fortune of 
the family, lord Henry arranged a mar- 
riage between his sister and lord Arthur 
Bncklaw, alias Frank Hayston laird of 
Bncklaw Unknown to the brother, 
Edgardo ( Ldgar ) master of Ravonswood 
(whose family had long had a feud with 
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the Lammermoors) was betrothed to 
Luev While Fdgnrdo was -absent in 
France, Lucia (Lucy) is made to believe 
that he is unfaithful to her, and m her 
temper she consents to marry the laird of 
Bucklaw, but on the wedding night she 
stabs him, goes mad, and dies — Donizetti, 
Lucia di Lammermoor (an opera, 1835) , 
sir W Scott, The Bade of Lammermoor 
(time, William III ) 

Lucia'na, sister of Adnnn'n She 
names Antipliolus of Syracuse — Shake- 
speare, Comedy oj Errors (1593) 

Lu'cida, the lady-love of sir Ferra- 
mont — Spenser, Faery Queen, iv . 5 
(159G) 

Lucifer is described by Dante ns a 
huge giant, with three faces one red, 
indicative of anger, one y ellovv , indicative 
of envy , and one black, indicative of 
melancholy Between his shoulders, the 
poet say s, there shot forth two enormous 
wings, without plumage, “in texture 
like a bat’s” With these “he flapped 
i’ the air,” and “Cocy'tus to its depth 
was frozen” “At six eyes he wept,” 
and at cverv mouth he champed a sinner 
— Dante, Hell, umt (1301) 

LueiFera (Pride), daughter of Pluto 
and ProsePpinn Her usher vv as Vanity 
Her chnnot was drawn by six different 
beasts, on each of which was seated 
one of the queen’s counsellors The 
foremost beast was an ass, ndden by 
Idleness who resembled a monk, paired 
with the ass was a swme, on which rode 
Gluttony clad in vine leaves Next 
came a goat, ndden by Lechery' array ed 
m gTcen , paired with the goat was a 
camel, on which rodcAvancc m thread- 
bare coat and cobbled shoes The next 
beast was a wolf, bestrid by Enw 
arrayed m a kirtle full of eyes, and 
paired with the wolf w as a lion, bestnd 
by Wrath in a robe all blood-stained 
The coachman of the team was Satan 

LoJ underneath her comful feet was lain 
A dreadful dra Q on u III i n hideous train 
And In her Land slie held a mirror bright 
“Wherein her face £ho often viewed fain. 

Spetuer Faery Queen, L 4 (1500) 

Lucinda, the daughter of opulent 
parents, engaged in marriage to Car- 
demo, a y oung gentleman of sinul ir rank 
and equal opulence Lucinda was, how- 
ever, promised bv her father in marriage 
to don Fernando, youngest son of the 
duke Ricardo When the wedding day 
arm ed, the y oung lady fell into a sw oon, 
and .a letter informed don Fernando that 
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tho bndo was married already to Car- 
demo Next da>, she left the house 
pmntelv, and took refuge m a com ent, 
whence she was forcibl} abducted by don 
Fernando Stopping at an inn, the part}’ 
found there Dorothea tho wife of don 
Fernando, and Cardenio tho husband of 
Lucinda, and all things arranged them- 
selves satisfactonl} to tho parties con- 
cerned — Cervantes, Don Quixote, I iv 
(1G05) 

Lucin'da, the bosom friend of Rosetta , 
merry, coquettish, and fit for any fun 
She is the daughter of justice Woodcock, 
and falls in lore with Jack Eustace, 
against her father’s desire Jack, who is 
unknown to the justice, introduces him- 
self into the house ns a music-master, 
and sir William Meadows induces the 
old man to consent to the marriage of 
the } oung people — I BicLerstalf, Lotc 
m a Village 

Luanda , referred to by tho poet Thom- 
son in his Spring, was Lucy Fortcscuo, 
daughter of Hugh Fortcscuo of Devon- 
shire, and wife of lord George Lyttelton 


bad, but vicious and dissolute lie is 
unstable, “ like a wave of the sea, dnien 
by the wind and tossed,” and has no 
restraining principle — Shakespeare, Mea 
sure for Measure (1603) 

ItUCip'pe (3 sgl ), a woman attached 
to the suite of the princess Calls (sister of 
Astornx king of Paphos) — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Mad Lover (1618) 

Lu'eius, son of Coillus , a mythical 
king of Britain Geoffrey says ho sent a 
letter to popo Eleuthcrms (177-193) de- 
siring to be instructed in tho Christian 
religion, whereupon the pope sent over 
Dr Faganus and Dr Du\ anus for tho 
purpose Lucius was baptized, and 
“people from all countries” with him 
The pagan temples in Britain were con- 
verted into churches, the archflamcns into 
archbishops, and the tinmens into bishops 
So there were twent} -eight bishops and 
three archbishops — British History, n 
19 (1470) 

Ho our UimcnV reals who turned to bishops sees. 

Great Lucius, that good Ung to whom we chiefly owe 

This happiness wo leave — Christ crucified to know 
Drayton rolyolblon, vSL (161°) 


0 Lyttelton 

Courting tho Muse thro Hngley Park thou itrayit 
Perhaps tliy loved Lucinda shares thy walk, 

With soul to thine attuned. 

Thomson, The Seaton, ( Spring " 1753). 


XiTicmde (2 syl ), daughter of Sgana- 
rellc As sho has lost her spirit and 
appetite, her father sends for four physi- 
cians, who all differ as to the nature of 
the malady and the remedy to be applied 
Lisette (her waiting-woman) sends in the 
mean time for Chtandrc, the loier of 
Lucmde, who comes under the guise of a 
mock doctor Ho tells Sganarelle tho 
disease of the young lnd} must be reached 
through the imagination, and prescribes 
tho semblance of n mnmnge As his 
assistant is m reality a notary , the mock 
marriage turns out to bo a real one — 
Molifcre, L' Amour Mddean (1GG5) 


Lucmde (2 syl ), daughter of Ge'ronto 
(2 syl ) Her father wanted her to marry 
Horace, but as she was in love with 
Ldandrc, she pretended to have lost 
the power of articulate speech, to avoid a 
marriage which she abhorred Sgana- 
relle, the faggot-maker, was introduced 
as a famous dumb doctor, and soon saw 
the Btate of affairs , so he took with him 
Ltfandre ns an apothecary, and the young 
lady received a perfect cure from “ pills 
mntnmorunc ” — Moll ere, Lc Miaectn 
MalgrdLw (1GG6) 

Lu'cio, n fantastic, not absolutely 


Nennius says that king Lucius was 
baptized in 1G7 by Evarmtus , but this is 
a blunder, as Evaristus lived a century 
before the date mentioned 
The archflamens were thoso of London, 
Tork, and Newport (the City of Legions 
or Caorleon-on-UBk) 

Dray ton calls the two legates “Fugatml 
and St Damian " 

Thoso eoodJr Romans who 

Wan pood king Lucius first to embrace the Christian 
faith 

Fugntius and Ida friend St. Dnmlan 
have their remembrance here. 

Drajion rolyolbton, rdf (1G2 41 ) 

After baptism, St Lucius abdicated, 
and became a missionary’ in Switzerland, 
where he died a martyr’s death 

Lucius (Cd ms), general of the Roman 
forces in Britain m the reign of king 
Cym'belme (3 syl ) — Shakespeare, Cym- 
beltne (1G05) 

Lucius Tiberius, general of the 
Roman army, who wrote to king Arthur, 
commanding him to appear at Rome to 
make satisfaction for tho conquests he 
had made, and to receive such punish- 
ment as the senate might think proper to 
pass on him This letter induced Arthur 
to declare war with Rome So, com- 
mitting the care of government to his 
nephew Modred, he marched to Lyonnise 
(in Gaul), where ho won a complete 
viclon , and left Lucius dead on the held. 
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jailer A foolisli young woman, who, 
decojea by cnptnm Mnchcath under the 
specious promise of marriage, effected his 
escape from jail The captain, however, 
was recaptured, and condemned to death , 
but being reprieved, confessed himself 
married to Dolly Peachum, and Lucj 
was left to seek another mate 

How happy coul d I bn with cither [luev or PoVy\ 
Wcro t other dear charmer away J 

J Gay The Beggar $ opera* IL 2 (1727) 

Miss Ponton (duchess of Bolton) was 
the original “Lucy Lockit” (1708-1700) 

Lucy and Colin Colm was be- 
trothed to Lucj, but forsook her for a 
Undo “thrice as rich as she” Lucy 
drooped, but was present at the w edding , 
and when Colm saw her, “ the damps of 
death bedew ed his brow , and he died ” 
Both were buried in one tomb, and many 
a land and plighted maid resorted thither, 
“to deck it with garlands and true-lovo 
knots ” — T Tickell, Lucy and Colm 

*** Vincent Bourne has translated 
tins ballad into Latin verse 

Through all Tlekcll a works there Is a strain of balhd 


Lucyl'ius (n o 148-103), the father 
of Roman satire 

I live presumed my lord for io prerent 

W ith lljls pooro Ch.sc which is of trustlo Steclo [indrel 

And came to mo Irj wll nnd tcslnmcnt 

Of one tint rru n Gbssmnker [lattrtst] lndcede 

Xucrllus this svortbj- man no, nnmde. 

G Gascoigne TAo&lcrle Olai (died 1577) 

Lud, son of IIcli, who succeeded his 
father as king of Britain “ Lud rebuilt 
the walls of 1 nnoi nntum, and surrounded 
the city with innumerable towers 
for winch reason it was called Kner-lud, 
Anglicized into Lud-ton, and softened 
into London When dead, bis body 

w'as buried by the gate Pnrth- 

lud, called m Saxon Ludes-gate ” — 
Geoffrej , British History, m 20 (1142) 

that mighty Lud In whose eternal name 

Great London sUU shall live (by him rcbullded) 

Draj ton roJyolHon %iIL(1612) 

(“Parth-lud," m Latin Porta-Lud ) 

Lud (General), the leader of distressed 
and riotous artisans in the manufacturing 
districts of England, who, m 1811, en- 
deavoured to prevent the use of power- 
looms 

Luddites (2 syl ), the riotous artisans 
who followed the leader called general 
Lud 

Abore thlrlf 7 con before tlib lime nn imbecile mmed 
Ned L\ul. living «- - - -* 

tormented by tom 


was token by those who brofco power looms — IL Mar 
llncau 

Imd 5 s Town, London, ns if n cor- 
ruption of Lud-ton Similarly, Ludgnto 
is said to be Lud's-gatc, and Luclgato 
pnson is called f * Lud’s Bulwark ” Of 
course, the etymologies nro only suitable 
for fable 

Kins lud repairing the city called It after his name, 
* luds town h the rtrong gate which bo built In the 
west part he named lad gate.'* Inl£GO Uio gate was 
bcauUfled with Images of Lud and other kings. Those 
Images, In the reign of Edward VL had their heads 
ernUtcn off Queen Mary did set new heads upon 
Uieir old bodies again Tbe £8th of queen Elizabeth, tbo 
gate was newly beautified with Images of Lud and others, 
as before —Stow, Survey of London (1C9S) 

Ludov'ico, chief minister of Naples 
Ho heads a conspiracy to murder tho 
king nnd seizo the crown Ludovico is 
the craftiest of viIIoidb, but, being caught 
in Ins own guile, he is killed —Shell, 
Liadnc or The Statue (1820) 

Ludwal or Idwal, son of Roderick 
the Great, of North "Wales Ho refused 
to pa) Edgar king of England tho tnbnto 
which had boon levied ever since tho 
time of TEthelstan "William of Malmes- 
bury tells ns that Edgar commuted tho 
tnbuto for 300 wolves’ heads jearh , 
the wolf-tribute was paid for three 
)ears, and then discontinued, because 
there were no more w olves to ho found 

O EdgArl who compel! edit our ludwal lienee to pay 

Three hundred wolves a year for tribute unto thee 
Drayton rolyolblon ir. (\Cl2) 

Lufra, Douglas’s dog, “the fleetest 
hound m all the North ’’—Sir "\Y Scott, 
Lady of the Late (1810) 

Ellen the while with bursting heart. 

Remained In lordly bower apart 
do 

i prido. 

* Vi 23 (mo) 

Luggnagg, an island where the in- 
habitants neier die Swift shows some 
of tho evils which would result from 
Euch a destiny, unless accompanied with 
eternal youth nnd freshness — Swift, 
Gulliver’s Travels (1720) 

Lu’gier, the rough, confident tutor of 
Onnna, etc , and chief engine whereby 
“ the wild goose ” Mirabel is entrapped 
into marriage with her — Beaumont nnd 
Eletcber, The Wild-goose Chase (1052) 

Luke, brother-in-law of “the City 
madam ” He was raised from a state 
of indigence into enormous wealth by 
a deed of gift of the estates of his 
brother, sir John Frugal, a retired mer- 
chant "While dependent on his brother, 
lady Frugal (“the City lady") treated 
Luke With great scorn nnd rudeness , hut 
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when sbe and ber daughter became de- 
pendent on him, he cut down the super- 
fluities of the fine lad} to the measure of 
her origin'll state — is daughter of Good- 
man Humble, fanner — Massinger, The 
City Madam (1689) 

Massinger s best characters are the hypocritical * Luke M 
and the heroic JlnmUo — W Spalding 

Zuke, patriarch’s nuncio, and bishop of 
the Druses He terms the Druses 

the docQe crew 

My bemnti went to make ms bisliop ol 
Robert Browning The return of the Druses, v 

Luke (Sir) or Sm Luke Lisip, a tuft- 
hunter, a devotee to the bottle, and a 
hanger-on of- great men for no other 
reason than mere snobbism Sir Luke 
will “cling to sir John till the baronet 
is superseded by my lord , quitting the 
puny peer for an earl, and sacrificing all 
three to a duke ” — S Foote, The Lame 
Lover 

Lube’s Bud (St ), the ok 

Luke’s Iron Crown George and 
Luke Dosa headed an unsuccessful revolt 
against the Hungarian nobles in the six- 
teenth century Luke was put to death 
b} a red-hot iron crown, m mockery of 
his haring been proclaimed king 

This was not an unusual punishment 
for those who sought regal honours in 
the Middle Ages Thus, when Tancred 
usurped the crown of Sicily, kaiser 
Heinrich VI of Germany set him on a 
red-hot iron throne, and crowned lum 
with a red-hot iron crown (twelfth cen- 
ter} ) 

*** The “iron crown of Lombardy" 
must not be mistaken for an iron crown 
of punishment The former is one of 
the nails used in the Crucifixion, beaten 
out into a thin nm of iron, magnificently 
set in gold, and adorned with jewels 
Charlemagne and Napoleon I were both 
crowned w ith it 

Luke’s Summer (St ), or L'ete da 
S Martin, a few weeks of fine summerly 
weather, which occur between St Luke’s 
Day (October 18) and St Martin’s Day 
(November 11) 

In such St Luke s short summer lived these men, 
bearing the goal of three score years and ten 

W Mortis The Earthly Paradise ( March 7 

Lully (Raymond), an alchemist who 
- searched for the philosopher’s stone by 
distillation, and made some useful chemi- 
cal discoveries Lully was also a magi- 
cian and a philosophic dreamer He is 
generally called Doctor IUummatus (1235- 
1315) 


He talks of Raymond Lully and the ghost of LUlr far). 

W Congreve, Love for Love ill {1695) 

Lumbercourt (Lord), a voluptuary, 
great h m debt, who consented, for a good 
money consideration, to give his daughter 
to Egerton McSycophant Egerton, 
however, had no fancy for the lady, but 
manned Constantsa, the girl of his choice 
His lordship was m alarm lest this con- 
tretemps should be his ruin , but sir 
Pertinax told him the bargain should 
still remain good if Egerton’s younger 
brother, Sandy, were accepted by his 
lordship instead To this 1 us lordship 
readily agreed 

Lady llodolpha Lnmbercourt , daughter 
of lord Lumbercourt, who, for a con- 
sideration, consented to marry Egerton 
McSycophant , hut as Egerton had no 
fane} for the lad} , she agreed to marry 
Egerton’s brother Sand} on the same 
terms 

As I ha nae reason to have the least affection till my 
cousin Egerton and as my intended marriage with him 
was entirely an act of obedience till my grandmother 

£ rovi«led in> cousin Sandy vnll be ns agreeable till her 
idysiilp as my cousin Charles here would have been 1 
hive mte the least objection till the change. Ay ay one 
brother is as good to Kodolpha as another " — C Mack Jin, 
The Man of the H o rid v {17G4) 

Lumbey (Dr ), a stout, bluff-looking 
gentleman, with no shirt-collar, and a 
heard that had been growing since} ester- 
day morning, for the doctor was very 
popular, and the neighbourhood prolific 
— C Dickens, Nicholas Nichleby (1838) 

Lumley (Captain), m the royalnrmy 
under the duke of Montrose —Sir W 
Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Lumon, a hill ra Inis-Huna, near the 
residence of Sulmalli Sulmalln was the 
daughter of Conmor (king of Inis-Huna) 
and hiswifeClnn'-galo — Ossian, Temora 

Where art thou beam of light? Hunters from the 
mosry rock saw you the blue eyed f ilr f Are her steps on 
grassy Lumon near the bed of ro &? Ah me I I beheld 
her bow in the balL Where art thou beam of light? 

Bishop has selected these words from 
Temora for a glee of four voices, 

Lumpkin (Tony), the rough, good- 
natured booby son of Mrs Hardcastle 
b} her first husband Ton} dearly loved 
a practical joke, and was fond of low 
society, where he could air Ins conceit 
and self-importance He is described as 
“an awkward booby, reared up and 
spoiled at Ins mother’s apron-string” (act 
1 2) , and “ if burning the footman’s 
shoes, frighting [sic] the maids, and worry- 
ing the kittens, be humorous,” then Tony 
was humdrons to a degree (act i, 1),— 
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0 Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer 
(1773) 

I feel u Tony Lumrkln felt, who never hiu! tho least 
difficulty In reading the outride of his letters, but who 
found It very hard work to decipher the Inside —A. h H. 
Boyd. 

Quick i great parti were I mac. - Tony Lumpkin " 

Spado," and ilr Christopher Curry "—reevrds of a 
Elasc Yc eran. 

Quick [l~*lS-l&ni was the original Tour Lumpkin " 
•‘Acres." and Isaac Mendoza."— Jfemoir of John QuicX 
(183°). 

' *«* “Isnnc”m The Duenna, b) Shcn- 
dnn , “Spado" in The Castle of Andalusia, 
b> O’Keefe, “sirC Curry ” m Inhleand 
Yanco, b) Colman 

IiUn, So John Rich called himself 
w hen he performed “ harlequin ” It was 
John Rich who introduced pantomimo 
(1G81-17G1) 

On one side Folly sits by some called Fun 
And on the other hharthpatron Lun. 

CburthUL 

Luna (J7 conic di), uncle of Mnnn'co 
He entertains n base passion for the prin- 
cess Leonora, who is in love with Man- 
nco , and, m order to nd himself of his 
rival, is about to put him to death, when 
Leonora promises to give herself to him if 
he will spare her lover The count con- 
sents , bnt while lie goes to release Ins 
captive, Leonora poisons herself — Verdi, 
It Trovato'rC (an opera, 1853) 

Lundin ( Dr Luhc), the chamberlain 
at Kinross — Sir W Scott, The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Lundin {The Itev^-'sir imuis), town 
clerk of PertK—rflr W Scott, Fair Maid 
of Perth^cfme, Henry IV ) 

Ltmsford {Sir Thomas), got emor of 
the loner A man of such vindictive 
temper that the name was used as a terror 
to children 

Made children with your tones to run forit, 

A* bad aa Bloody bones or LunsfonL 

8 Butler Hudlbrtu iiL 2, line 1112 (1578). 
From Fielding and from arasour 
Both 111 affected men 
From Lunsford eke deliver us. 

That eatetb chUdCren. 

Lupauski (Prince), father of prin- 
cess Lodois’ka (4 syl ) — J P Kemble, 
Lodoiska (a mclodrame) 

Lu'pm (Mrs ), hostess of the Blue 
Dragon A buxom, kind-hearted woman, 
ever ready to help anv one over a diffi- 
culty — C Dickens, Martin Chvzzlcmt 
(1844) 

Lu’ria, n noble Moor, Bingle-mindcd, 
warm-hearted, faithful, and most gene- 
rous , employed by the riorentincs to 
lead their army against the Pisans 
-.jLu century) Luna was entirely 


successful , but the Florentines, to lessen 
their obligation to the -conqueror, hunted 
up every item of scandal they could find 
against him , and, while he wns winning 
their battles, he was informed that ho 
was to be brought to trial to ansvv er these 
floating censures Luna wns so disgusted 
at this, that he took poison, to rebeve the 
state bv his death of a debt of gratitude 
which the republic felt too heavy to be 
borne — Robert Browning, Luna 

Lu'siad, the adventures of tho Lu- 
sians (Portuguese), under Vasqucz da 
Gama, m their discover)' of India 
Bacchus was the guardian power of the 
Mohammedans, and Venus or Divine 
Love of the Lusinns The fleet first sailed 
to Mozambique, then to Qml'oa, then to 
Melinda (in Africa), where the adven- 
turers were hospitably received and 

?rovidcd with a pilot to conduct thorn to 
ndm In the Indian Ocean, Bacchus 
tned to dcstrov the fleet , hut the “ silv er 
star of Divine Love” calmed the sen, and 
Gama arm cd nt India in safety Having 
rccompbsbcd his object, he returned to 
Lisbon — Camoens, The Lusiad, in ten 
books (1572) ' 

*«* Vasqucz da Gama sailed thrice to 
India (1) In 1497, with four vessels 
This expedition lasted two vears and two 
months (2) In 1502, with twenty ships 
In this expedition he was attacked by 
Zamonn king of Calicut, whom he de- 
feated, and returned to Lisbon the year 
following (3) When John III appointed 
him viceroj of India He established 
his gov eminent nt Cochin, where ho died 
in 1525 The story of The Lusiad is the 
first of these expeditions 

Lusignan [d’Outremer], king of 
Jerusalem, taken captiv e by the Saracens, 
and confined in a dungeon for twent) 
years When 80 years old, he was set 
free bj- Osman the snlten of the Hast, 
but died within a few da) s — A Hill, 
Zara (adapted from Voltaire’s tragedv ) 

Lusita'ma, the ancient name of 
Portugal , so called from Lusus, the 
companion of Bacchus in his travels 
This Lusus colonized the countr), and 
called it “Lusitania,” and the colonists 
“ Lusinns " — Pirn), Dtslona Naturalis, 
in 1 

Lute'tia (4 syl ), ancient Latin name 
of Paris (Lutctia Pansiorum, “ the mud- 
town of the Pansn ”) 

Luther (The Danish), Hans Tansen 
There is a stone m Viborg called “Tan- 
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EensTninde,'’vnth this inscription “Upon 
tins stone, m 1528, Hans Tausen hrst 
preached Luther s doctnne in Yiborg ” 

Lutin, the gipsy page of lord Dal- 
ga "no — Sir W Scott, fortunes of Nigel 
(time, James 1 ) 

Titir Hundl, Johann Vessel , also 
called Majistcr Conlradidionum, for his 
opposition to the Scholastic philosophy 
lie was the predecessor of Luther (1419- 
1489) 

Xitiz, a bone which the Jens affirm 
remains uncorrnpted till the last da), 
when it trill form the nucleus of the new 
hod) Tins bone Mahomet called Al 
Ajb'or the rump-bone 

Then Fzra and Manassch ben Isnul 
sa) this bone is in the rump 

The kmifil ra.V»!« of tV Jem 

TT ri s tl*re i tt tone whj_h they call laer (2 tjl) 

\ Ort rump of mxx 

a £u*I-r JliidPm ilL 2CVTSX 

7 jysGUS splccn-mclter")) one of the 
names of Bacchus 

II* pcxth&Are tli* 

O* rcnr% Ljtcli, end the Crrad expldl 
lUftltiZ 

A ktrtfie ITynn to t\< A alnii (lTiT) 

Lyb'lUS (S r), a very young knight, 
who undertook to rescue the lad) of 
famadone After overcoming sundrj 
knights, giants, and enchanters, he en- 
tered the palace, when the whole edifice 
fell to pieces, and a horrible eerpent 
coiled about his necl and 1 issed him 
The spell bang broken, the serpent turned 
into the lady of Smndone, who became 
sir L) bms e bride — At beaux (a romance) 

Lyca'on, king of Arcadia, instituted 
human sncn/ice c , and mas metamorphosed 
into a yvolf Some si) all lus sons mere 
also changed into yvohes, except one 
named Xictimus Oh that 

O r Area* * tii*- Iwts 
Mrj\t j f eli* evaje tb J r* 

Tl:* rT-rr’f |j ^ n 
- L'l* Ire ihy lacke-bon * ! 

3 Hidt-ra, J Mlij i/^zrosr (tJfr? Jleutj > Ut) 
T<r o-J <n 'rftb lyci cn i tjttsnr 

5 an d Jrr* n / dial, tl ei did Jor< 

Uln f-tij to the p?T*dy woJl tranr'onn 
XertiX' JxeUna^iort cf JfonareAy fl£23) 

Lyco'ixm, a gymnasium on the banks 
of the JIihsus, in Attica, yvhtre Anrtollc 
taught philosophy ns he paced the ivalhs 

CaHe try t rzy 

Th+ocgi USr tre* cm t raft*. 

A Jce’tt'*-, 1 itarurct o r /ms inatlon L 715 

LycborTda, nurse of JIan'na who 
was bom at sea Manna r>as the daugh- 
ter of J’cnclcs prince of Tyre and ins 
wife Th-us'a — Shakespeare, Pendcs 
Pnncc of Tyre (1608) 


Iiyc'idas, the name under which 
Milton celebrates the nnhmel) death of 
Ldward King, Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge Edward King was drowned 
in the passage from Chester to Ireland 
August 10, 1037 He was the son of sir 
John King, secretary for Ireland 

*V* Ly cTdas is the name of a shepherd 
m Virgil s Eclogue, m 

Lycome'des (4 syf ), king of Scyros, 
to whose court Achilles was sent, dis- 
guised as a maiden, b) Ins mother Thcti°, 
who was anxious to prevent his going to 
the Trojan war 

Lycore'a {lie has slept on Lycorca), 
one of the two chief summits of mount 
Parnassus Whoever slept there became 
either inspired or mad 

Lydford Law “First hang and 
draw, then hear the cause h) Lydford 
law ” Ly dford, m the count) of Devon 

I oft bare ! iani of Ljdfoi] Utw 
IIo* In live rrorr tl *y Lars and draw 
An 1 iH In itfte” 

A JJcvcruh re poc* (oroa-X- 

Tedbur 0 h Justice, Cupar Justice, and 
Abingdon Law, mean the same tbmg 

Lynch Law, Burlaw, Mob Law, and 
Club Law, mean summary justice dealt to 
an offender by a self-conrtitutcd judge 

Lydia, daughter of the king of Ly dio, 
was sought in marriage by Alccstu? a 
Thracian 1 night ILs suit being rejected, 
he repaired to the king of Armenia, y\ho 
gaye him an army, yvith which he be- 
sieged Ly'dia lie vras persuaded to 
raise the siege, and (he ladv tested the 
sincerity of ins lose by a scries of tasks, 
all of yshich he accomplished Lastly, 
she set him to put to death his allies, 
and, being powerless, mocled him Al- 
ccstes pined and died, and Ljdia was 
doomed to cndle-is torment m licll — 
Ariosto, Orlando Eunoso, xvu (1516) 

Lydia, lady's-maid to M idow Green 
She was the sister of Tnieworth, ran 
aw a) from home to avoid a hateful 
marnage, took sen ice for the nonce, and 
ulum itelv marned W allcr She was “a 
miracle of virtue, as veil as beauty,” 
yyarm-hcarfcd, and wholly without arti- 
fice — S Knowles, 1’nc Love-Chase (1837) 

Lydia Languish, at ece and ward 
of Mrs Mnlaprop She had a fortune Of 
£.,0,000, but, if she marned wi'hout her 
aunt’s consent, forfeited the larger part 
thereof She was a great novel reader, 
and was courted by two nval lovers — 
Bob Acres, and captain Absolute whom 
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she knew only ns ensign Bei eric; Her 
mint insisted that she should throw o\ or 
tho ensign and marry the son of sir 
Anthony Absolute, and great was her joy 
to find that the man of her own choice 
was that of her aunt’s nomine mulato 
Bob Acres resigned all claim on the lady 
to Ins ri\ al — Shendan, The Rivals (1775) 

Lydian Poot (.The), Aleman of 
Ljdia (fl no G70) 

Lygo'nes, father of Spaco'ma — 
Beaumont and Pletchcr, A Jung or Ko 
King (1011) 

Lying Traveller ( The ), sir John 
Mandci illc (1800-1372) 

Lying Valet (The), Timothy Sharp, 
the ljing inlet of Charles Gnjless lie 
is the Mercury between his master and 
Melissa, to whom Gaylcss is about to bo 
married The object of his lung n to 
make his master, who has not a sixpence 
in the world, pass for a man of fortune 
— D Garrick, The Lying Valet (1741) 

Lyle (Annot), daughter of sir Duncan 
Campbell tho knight of Ardem oh r 
She was brought up by the M'Aulajs, 
and was beloved by Allan M'Aulay , but 
she married the carl of Mcntcith — Sir 
W Scott. Legend of Montrose (time, 
Charles I ) 

Lyn'couB, one of the Argonauts , so 
sharp-sighted that he could discern ob- 
jects at a distance of 180 miles Yarro 
says he could “ bco through rooks and 
trees , ” and Pliny, that lie could see 
“ the infernal regions through the earth ” 

Strange t’Je to (el nil officers bo blynde 
And jet their ono eye sharp© as Lin ecus sight 
G Gascoigne, The Steele Olat (died 1077) 

Lynch ( Governor ) was a great name 
in Galway (Ireland) It is said that ho 
hanged his only son out of tho window 
of his own houso (1526) Tho verj 
window from which the boy was hung is 
carefully preserved, and still pointed out 
to travellers — Annals of Galway 

Lynch Law, law administered by 
a self-constituted judge "Webster says 
James Lynch, a farmer of Piedmont, in 
Virginia, was selected by his neighbours 
(in 1688) to try offences on tho frontier 
summarily, because there were no law 
courts within seven miles of them 

\ 

Lynehno'bians, lantern-sellers, that 
is, booksellers and publishers Bahdais 

„b they inhabit a liUlo hamlet near 


Lantern-land — Rabelais, Pantag'nicl, v 
83 (1645) 

Lyndon (Barry), an Irish sharper, 
whoso adventures are told by Thackeray 
Tho story is full of spirit, i anetv , and 
humour, reminding ono of Gtl Bias It 
first came out in Fraser's Magazine 

Lynette, sister of lady Lj onors of 
Castlo Perilous Sho goes to king Arthur, 
and prajs him to send sir Lancelot to 
dclner her sister from certain knights 
The king assigns the quest to Bcaummns 
(the mcknatno gi\ en bv sir Kay to 
Gareth), who had served for twelve 
months in Arthur’s kitchen Lynette is 
exceeding!} indignant, and treats her 
champion with tlio utmost contumely, 
but, nftcr each iictory, softens towards 
bim, and nt length marries him — Tenny- 
son, Jdi/lls of the King (“Gareth and 
Lynette ”) 

*** This version of tho talc differs 
from that of the History of Prince Arthur 
sir T Malorj, 1170) m many respects 
See Livet, p 656 ) 

Lyonnosse (3 syl ), west of Camelot 
The battle of Lyonnosse was the “ lost 
great battle of the West,” and tlio scene 
of the final conflict between Arthur and 
sir Modrcd The land of Lyonnesso is 
where Arthur came from, and it is now 
submerged full “forty fnthoms under 
water " 

Until Id ng Arthurs taWe TZvtyittl man by man, 

Had fallen In Lyonnesso about their lord. 

Tennvson Jforte d'Arthur 

Lyonors, daughter of carl Snnam 
She came to pay homage to king Artbnr, 
and l>> him became the mother of sir 
Borro (1 syl ), one of tho knights of the 
Round Table —Sir T Malory, History 
of Prtnce Arthur , i 15 (1470) 

%* LionCs, daughter of sir Pcrsaunt, 
and sister of Lmet of Castlo Perilous, 
married sir Gareth Tennyson calls this 
lady “Lyonors,” and makes Gareth many 
her sister, who, we arc told in the History, 
was married to sir Gahons (Gareth’s 
brother) 

Lyonors, the lady of Castle Perilous, 
where she was held captive by several 
knights called Morning Star or Phos- 
phorus, Noonday Sun or Mcnd'ies, Even- 
ing Star or Hesperus, and Night or Nox 
Her sister Lynette went to king Arthur, 
to crave that sir Lancelot might bo sent 
todehverLyonorsfromhcropprcssor The 
king gain the quest to Gareth, .who was 
knighted, and accompanied Lynetto, who 
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u£ed him very scornfully nt firot , but nt 
even v ictory winch he gained she abated 
somewhat of her contempt , and married 
him after he had succeeded in delrv cring 
La onore The lot of Lyonors is not told 
(See Ltoses } — Tennyson, Idylls of the 
King (“Gareth and Lvnettc ”) 

* t * According to the collection of 
tales edited by sir T Malory, the lady 
Lj onors was quite another person She 
■was daughter of carl Sanam, and mother 
of sir Borre by Ling Arthur (pt 1 15) 
It was LionCs who was the sister of Lmet, 
and whoso fatherwas sir Pcrsauntof Castle 
Perilous (pt i 153) The History snj s 
that Lion&s married Gareth, and Lmet 
married his brother, sir Gahens (See 
GAuenr, p 3G4.) 

Lyrists (Pnnce of), Franz Schubert 
(1797-1828) 

Lysander, n young Athenian, in love 
with Hermia daughter of LgCus (3 sy! ) 
Egcus had promised her in marriage to 
Demttnus, and insisted that she should 
either marry him or suffer death “ac- 
cording to the Athenian law " In this 
dilemma, Hermia fled from Alliens with 
Lysander Demetrius went m pursuit, 
and was followed by Helena, who doted 
on him All four fell asleep, and 
“dreamed a dream” about the fames 
When Demetnus awoke, he became more 
reasonable, for, seeing that Hermia dis- 
liked him and Helena loved him sin- 
cerely, he consented to forego the former 
and wed the latter Egcus, being in- 
formed thereof, now readih agreed to 
give lus daughter to Lysander, and all 
went merry as a marriage bell — Shake- 
speare, Midsummer Night's Dream (1592) 

Lysim'aclms, governor of Mctali'ne, 
who mames Marrna the daughter of 
Per'iclCs pnnce of Tyro and ms wife 
Thais'n — Shakespeare, Pencks Prmcc of 
Tyre (1G08) 

Zi/simachus, the artist, a citizen — Sir 
W Scott, Count Pobcrt of Paris (time, 
Rufus) - 

Lyttelton, addressed by Thomson in 
“ Spring,” w'as George lord Lyttelton of 
Hagley Park, Worcestershire, who pro- 
cured for the poet a pension of £100 a 
year He was a poet and historian 
(1709-1773) 

OJytWlon ffftm « ■** — 

You , 

And t 

Yen 1 r 

Or tt i c tHOnghi* 

The Mott'S etiann 

Thomson TheSeaieml Spring n 1725) 


M. 


M, said to represent the human fnce 
without the two eyes By adding these, 
we get O m 0, the Latin homo, “man ” 
Dante, speaking of faces gaunt with star- 
vation, says 

ITfco reads the name 
For mart open his forehead thero the M 
Had traced moat Mainly 

i>anl£ rurjatory xxHL (1303). 

%* The two downstrokes stand for 
the contour, and the V of the letter for 
the nose Thus 1°V°| 

M This letter is aery curiously 
coupled with Napoleon 1 and HI 
1 Naiollon I 

(a) Mack [General) capitulated at Him (October 15 
ISOo) 

Maitla v r ' \on was the 

per*on 

MaLFT ct M / 

M mjlieu *wis ono of his mini ters with Marct and 
MontaltreL 

Mar n ecf was the first to rccogntm his genius at tba 
military college (1770) 

Marhiakd was his valet accompanied Mm to St. 
Helena and assisted Montbolon in his J Umoira, 

Marct duko of hawano was his most trusty conn 
ccllor (1804-1 SI 4) 

Marie Lolisf was his wife the mother of Ids sor 
and shared bis highest fortunes. His ton was bon 
In March to was Iho ton of hnpolcon HI 

Marmcjnt was the rcccnd to desert him Munt (he 
firri (both In 1814) 

6 Marches and Stfgenernls-oMJririQn had M for thdr 
Initial letter 

Ma*se\a wns the gcne-al who gained the victory of 
Jtlroll (17IT) and Napoleon pave him the robrl 
qnct of / / nfant Cherl de la l (ctvlre. 

Melas was tlic lustrLan ccneni conquered nt Maren 
go and forced bach to the Mlnclo (Juno 14, 180^) 

Menou lost him Kgypt (1801) 

MCTTERMrn ranrjuhlicd Mm In diplomacy 

Mroixis was employed by him to tale Flos VII 
prLoncr (LB09) 

MoNTALror was ono of his ministers with Marc 
nnd M allien 

Movtrel wrote tho life of bis eon “ the king of 
1 omc" (1KC3) 

Montesquieu was his fir*t chamberlain. 


Movnioi/>v u-f* »-* ** — 

nnd 

In confi 

Ircu 

Moreau 


Mortier 


Mourad 

(bo 

battle o 



Mcuat was ms brottier In Law He was the first 
martyr In his eau e nnd was the first to desert 
him then Marmont. 

Murat was made by him 1 log of 3snplcs (180S). 

(i l ) TiIaprtd capitulated to hlra (December 4 3808) 

MAruAM was ono of his famous victories (April 15 
17W) 

Maiaiaisom rras his last halting place In Franco 
Here the empress Jo fpMnolhcd after her divorce 
and hero ebo died (1814) 

Malta taken (June 31 1797) nnd while there ha 
nbolLdied tho order called Tho Knights of Malta 
(rbsj 

Maviua was mmmdercd to him by Wormier, In 
1707 

Marenoo was hts first great victory (Juno 14 3600) 

Marks iixes Is t!io r’ace ho retired to when pro- 
rallied by Faoll (1T&2) Here loo, was his first 
exploit when cnpftin, In reducing tho >cdcral 
ist*" (17533) 
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MEnr was ft battle gained by him (February £2, 
1814) 

Milan was tho first enemy a capital (180°) mm 
Moscow the last, Into which he walked victorious 

uai.) 

U \ru at Milan ho was crowned king of Italy 
(May 20 1803) 

Millesimo n battle won by him (April 14 1700) 
Movixm a battle won by him (April 2° 1"95) 
Montknottr was his first battle (1790) and Mont Et. 
Jean his last (1815) 

I _ ^ n* _ f> fl rt 


MONT TiiaBOB was where ho vanquished 20 000 
Turks with an army not exceeding 2000 men (July 
25 1799) 

Moravia was the site of a rictory (July 31 1809) 
Moscow was his pltfalL (See Milan.**) 

(c) Mat In this month ho quitted Corsica, married 
Josephine took command of the army of Italy, 


St. Helena. 

March. In this month he was proclaimed king of 
Italy made his brother Joseph king of tbo Two 
Sicilies married (Marie Loubo by proxy Ills son 
was bom and he arrived at Paris after quitting 
Elba. 

Ma\ 2 1813 battle of Latzcn. 

3 1-93 be quits Corsica 

4 1814 lio arrives at Elba 

5 1821 be dies at St. Helena. 

G, 1800 lie takes command of the army of Italy 

B 1~96. be marries Josdphlne. 

10 17 DC battle of Lodi 

13 1S0D he enters \ Jenna. 

15 1790 ho enters Milan. 

10, 1797 he defeats the arch-duko Charles. 

37 1800 ho begins his passage across Uie Alps. 

17 1 809 lie annexes the States or the Churcu. 

18 3804 he assumes the title of emperor 

39, 1798, he starts for .Egypt 

39 1809 he crosses the Danube, 
i £0 1800 ho finishes his passage across the Alps.' 

£1 3813 battle of Bautzen. 

22 l&tt he declares war ngolnst England. 

22, 1809 he was defeated at A. pern. 

n C 18R3 he was crowned at Milan. 

80 1805 he annexes Lisbon 

31 1803 ho seizes Hanover 
5 arch 1 3815 he lands on French ion after quitting 
Elba. 

8, 1800 bo makes his brother Joseph king of 
the Two Sicilies. 

4 2799 ho invests Jaffa. 

0 1799 ho takes Jaffa. 

3810 he marries by proxy Marie Louisa 
13, 3805 ho Is proclaimed king of Italy 
1C 1799 ho invests Acre. 

£0 1812 birth of his son 
£0 3815 he reaches Tarls after quitting Elba. 
£1 3804 he shoots tbd due dEnghlen 
25 1802, peace of Amiens. 

81, 1814 Paris entered by the alllca. 

2 N \rouEON III 

( c) MacMahon duko of Mngentn his most distinguished 
marshal and after a few montlis succeeded him as 
ruler of France (1873-1879) 

Malakofp (7>h*0 of) next to MacMahon Ills most 
distinguished mars hah 

Maria of Portngal was the lady his friends wanted 
him to marry but bo refused to do so 
Maximilian and Mexico his evd stars (1EG4 i c 4T) 
Mknschikoff was the Bussfan genemr defeated at 
the battle of the Alma (September _0 38 j4) 
Michaud Mignet Michelet and Merimfk 
were distinguished historians In tbo reign orhopo- 
)e<m 71L 

Moltki was his destiny 

Mottholon was one of his companions In the exa 
pads at Boulogne and was condemned to lm 
prisonment for twenty rears 
Montuo (Courtfew of) his wife. Her name Is Marie 


i rugdnle and his son was bom in March to was 
the son of hapolcon I 
Worm bis greatest frieml. 

(6) Magenta a victory won by him (Juno 4 28^9) 

Malakofp Taking tho 'Ialakulf tower and the 
Mamelon vert were tho great exploits of the 
Crimean war (September 8 1S^5) 

M A3IFLON VERT (Seo above ) 

Mantua. He turned back before the walls of 
Mantua after the bnttle of tbe Mlncio 
Marengo Hero ho planned bb first bittlo of the 
— . - — ~ht till after 

s 1 out of thb 

place 

Metz, the maiden fortress " was one of the m<xt 
Important sieges and losses to him in the branco* 
Prussian war 

Mexico and Maximilian his erll stars 
Milan Ho made his entrance Into Milan and drove 
Uie Austrians out of Marl guano 
Mincio (The battle of <Ae) called also Bolferino a 
great rlctory Haring won this, he turned bock at 
tiiQwallsof Mantua (June £4 1859) 

Montebello r a Ictory won by him (June 1S59J 

The mltrntlleuso was to win him Prussia, Inst 
It lost him France 

(e) March In thb month his son was bom be was 
deposed by the National Assembly and was set nt 
liberty by the Prussians. Tbe treaty of Tarts was 
March 30 18^0 Savoy and Nice were annexed in 
March 3 SCO 

Mat In this month he made hla escape from Ham. 
The great French Exhibition was opened Jn May 
1855 

By far his best publication Is his Manual of Artillery 

Mab, queen of the faines ( according 
to the mj thology of tho English poets of 
the fifteenth centurj Shakespeare's 
description is in Romeo and Juliet , net 1 
Sc 4 (1598) 

Queen Adah's Maids of Honour Thev 
ivere llop and Mop, Drop, Pip, Trip, and 
Ship lfor train of umting-mnids ncrc 
Fib and Tib, Pmck and Pin, Tick -and 
Quick, Jill and Jin, Tit nnd Nit, V np 
and Win — M Drayton, Nymphdta 
(1503-163 1) 

Queen Mab, the Fairies' Miditnfc, that is, 
the midwife of men’s dreams, employed 
by the fames Thus, the queen’s or 
king’s judges do not judge the sovereign, 
but are employ ed by the sovereign to 
judge others 

Mabmogion A senes of Welsh 
tales, chiefly relating to Arthur and the 
Round Table A MS 1010010 of some 
700 pages is preserved in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and is known 
as the Red Rood of Hcrgcst, from the 
place ivhcre rt nas discovered Lady 
Charlotte Guest published an edition in 
H elsh and Fnglish, ivith notes, three 
i ols (1838-49) The word is the VV elsh 
mabi nogi, “juvenile instruction ” (mab in, 
“juvenile,” mab, “a boy,” nnd ogi, 
“ to use the harrow ”) 

Does he [Tennyson] make no use of the Vablnovion fa 
Ms Arthurian series ?-~A otes and Queries November £3 
1876 

MaeaTycr (The Dance ) or the 

“Dance of Death” (Arabic, malabir, “a 
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ediurchy ard ' ) The elancc of death was 
i faa canto rubyect in the Middle Ages 
for aiall-p- intin-, s m cemeteries and 
churches cipccially in Gerroana Death 
is represented ns presiding over n round 
of dancer?, eion'isiing of neb and jtoor, 
old and young, male and female A 
avorl desenptnc of this dance, originally 
Jn Gcnnnn, has been translated into mo*t 
F tirojican languages, end the painting of 
Holbein, m the Dominican com cut nt 
Basle, 1ms a arorld-mdc reputation 
Others n*e nt Miodcn, Lnccme, Lubecl , 
Dresden, and the north side of old St 
Taut s 

r’ll* TTfs! rtp U e raTi i^*ari! a? 

/V*«t * *~TT ** IttMT -cal*r- * “Tlr XfcUfCe cf 

iVa-h.' 

hc~'fj&}+ l+*mJ ( 1 * 1 ). 

Mncairo (A<* Cac-nW iVA-nt/), n 
Frencli kntgh’, who, mded by lieutenant 
Zandra, murdered Anbra de Montdidicr 
in tac hrat of Jtonds, in 3371 Mort- 
elidier" do n , named Dragon, showed «i eh 
sn user- ion te, M-caire, that suspicion niu 
fret:" J end L,c mau and dog arc re pitted 
t a 1 n„ie combat lit n « ill ai ns tal-l 
to the man, *vl » died confessing lus guilt 
Sec Cm nvnde be**' (twelfth Centura) 

Then, are taro J rench plaa s on’ the 
ruoycct, one en 1 1 feel Ac Cmci de M'nt- 
crc/i", find the other Je CVicn (TAt •r>J 
'Jbe ferwer of these has been adapt'd to 
the J iglish s-age Dragon tins called 
C! ca dc Jlon'jrjt*, because the n^a? i- 
raliontoo! phccnearthis e.a"tle,nnd was 
elcpic J ed m tlic great hall oatr tlie 
emmnee -nicer 

Jn th’e iagn h drama, the ra«h of the 
mordent! man is found in the po •,e <, ”ion 
of htue in it Marine, and is rrcogiu/cd 
bj Zinnia, arho aacrled the savord-l not, 
and gave it to captain Aubn, avho arns 
her swt< theart Mature then confessed 
the enn e. His accomplice, lieutenant 
I/indrt, trym,, to e^cajio, aaas sewed by 
the dog Dr-gun, and bitten t« dcalli 

30 vure (7,'Aci f), a cnnl name for a 
1 reacliman, 

MacAIpino (Aeimc), londlrdy of the 
Claehan of Aberfrtale — fair W* Scott, 
I'tJi Hoy (time, George I ) 

Macnmut, a fulUm of Gamliya, aaho 
lived cu much upon poho i that his \cry 
breath and touch a'crc fatal — J’urtha-, 
Pdynm'tgc (1GIS) 

MacAnrJcfstcr (Jlachin), a follower 
of Rob Roy —Sir W Scott, if <& Pen/ 
(time, George I.) 


Mncaro (2 sy ! ), the impersonation 
of good temper — \nltaire, 1/ clime and 
Jf< we (an allegory ) 

Macaulay (Atigui ), a Highland chief, 
m tlie anna of the carl of Montrose 

Allan Mat an iA y or “Allan of tlie Red 
Hand," brother of Angus Allan as “a 
see'," and is in 3m e arith Annul Laic 
He stabs the earl of Memteith on the eac 
of his inamagt. out of jealonsa, hut the 
earl rccoacrs and ninnies Annot Laic — 
Sir \\ Scott, Acgrmf oj J/or'resr ^time, 
Chnrlcs 1 ) 

Mnobotli', son of Smcl thane of 
Glainis, and grandson of Malcolm II 
ha Ins second daughter, the cider 
daughter lunnied Cranin, father of Dun- 
can arho succeeded his grandfather on 
the throne Hence king Duncan and 
Macbeth were con«ins Duncan, staaing 
os a guest aaith Macbeth at the emstlc of 
Inaem'fs (1010), was murdered ba his 
lies* who then usuqied the crorn llic 
ba'tlc a-liich MncbtFi had jnst a~on arris 
this — bt ’ no 1 mg of fSorawia had lamb d 
aw h an nrna in bife, for the jmrposc of 
ii.am’st)^ “Scotland , Maclcth mid llanqiio 
arero ft it ag un"t hnn, and defeated him 
awth such lii's, that onl\ ton rnn of nil 
hi« anna rsrtprd nltac MacbcJl awis 
prun i ei ba the aw'clies (11 tint none of 
aaontan bom «hnuld 1 ill nun, and (2) 
that he phoi Id not die till Durham Wood 
remoaed to Dun'inanc He aaas plain in 
battle ba MnrduiT, avho aans “from Ida 
mothi r « areunb uniimda ripped, ‘ and ns 
for tlie moauig aaood, Uio soldier? of 
Macduff, in tlmr march to Dnnsinanr, 
were commanded to earn boughs of the 
forest before them, to conceal their 
number? 

1m ly Haclclh, a.ifc of Mecbclh, a 
awi nan of great ambition and inexorable 
arill Mhcn her husband told her that 
the aa itclie» prophesied hcrdiould be! mg, 
flic induced him to murder Duncan, at ho 
atas nt the time their guest Sheaiould 
her elf hnac done it, but “he looked in 
rdcop bo hie her father that flic could 
not ' Houcaer, athen Mnetbcih had mur- 
dered the king', p]j C j c ][ no acniple in 
murdering theta o grooms that slept arilh 
him, and throw ing the gaiilton them After 
her husband ava? crow ned, she i\ os greatly 
troubled In dreams, and used to a<alk m 
her sleep, trying to rub from her lianda 
imaginary rlutns of blood She elicd, 
probably, by jicr own band, — Shake- 
speare, ’Macbeth (1C0G) 

W ** 14 a IcirJMf Ifwi>«vn3it!’>n cf crli rnt»!otu *n4 
nt^it/ utJcrto t\r rc-Dored frcin ocrown n-%lurt 
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as to I>o cast beyond tho rale of oar sympathy for aho 
remains n woman to tho fast, and is nlwnyg linked with 
her kx and with huinonltj —Bln. Jameson. 

“It is related of Mrs Betterton,” says 
C Dibdtn, “ that though * lady Macbeth 1 
bud been frequently w ell performed, no 
actress, not even Mrs Barry, could in 
the smallest degreo be compared to her ” 
Mrs Siddons calls Mrs Pntclmrd “the 
greatest of nil the ‘lady Mncbeths,’” 
but Mrs Siddons lierself was so great in 
this character, that m the sleep-walking 
scene, m lier farewell performance, tho 
whole audience stood on the benches, and 
demanded that the performance should 
end with that scene Since then, Ilelcn 
Pnucit has been tho best “lad} Mac- 
beth,” Mrs Betterton (died 1712) , Mrs 
Barry (1G82-1733) , Mrs Pritchard (1711- 
1768), Mrs Siddons (1755-1831) , Helen 
Faucit (bom 1820) 

*** Dr Lardner says that the name of 
lady Mncbetb lias Grnoch, and that she 
was tho daughter of Kenneth IV 

MaeBnar (Ephraim), nn enthusiast 
and a preacher — Sir W Scott, Old Mor- 
tality (time, Charles II ) 

Mae'cabee (Father ), the name as- 
sumed by king Roderick after his de- 
thronement — Southey, Roderick, the Last 
of the Goths (1814) 

MacCallum ( Dougal ), the auld butler 
of sir Robert Redgauntlet, introduced in 
Wandering Willie’s story — Sir W Scott, 
Rcdgaunilct (time, George III ) 

MaeCandllBll (Mrs ), landlady of 
the Gordon Arms inn at Kipplctnngan — 
Sir W Scott, Guy Marmcrmn (tune, 
George II ) 

MacCasquil (Mr ), of Dnimquag, a 
relation of Mrs Margaret Bertram —Sir 
W^ Scott, Guy Manncrtng (time, George 

MaeChoak’uxac'hilcl, schoolmaster 
at Coketown A man crammed with 
facts “ He and some 140 other school- 
masters had been lately turned at the 
same time, in the same factory, on the 
samo principles, like so manj pianoforte 
legs ” — C Dickens, Hard Times (1854) 

MaeComblcll (Evan L>hu), foster- 
brother of Fergus M'lvor, both of whom 
were sentenced to death at Carlisle — 
Sir^ W. Scott, Waverlcy (tunc, George 

MacComhch (Robin Oig ) or M‘Gregor, 
x a Highland drover, who stabs Harry 
Wakefield, nnd is found guilty at Car- 


lisle — Sir W Scott, The Tie o Drovers 
(time, George III ) 

MacClOSSkie (Deacon), of Creoch. 
stone, a neighbour of the laird of Ellon, 
gowan — Sir W Scott, Guy Manncrtng 
(time, George II ) 

MaeDonald’B Breed (Lord), ver- 
min or human parasites Lord Mac- 
Donald, son of the “Lord of the Isles” 
once made a raid on the mainland He 
and his followers dressed themselves m 
the clothes of the plundered part}, but 
their own mgs were so full of vermin 
that no one was poor enough to covet 
them 

MacDougal of Lorn, a Highland 
chief m the army of Montrose — Sir W 
Scott, Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 

I) 

Macduff, thane of Fife m the timo 
of Edward the Con'fessor One of tho 
witches told Macboth to “ben arc of tho 
thane of Fife,” hut another added that 
“ none of woman bom should have power 
to harm him " Macduff was at this 
moment m England, raising an army to 
dethrone Macbeth, and place Malcolm (son 
of Duncan) on the throne Macbeth did 
not know of his nbscnce, but with a view 
of cutting him off, attacked Ins castle, 
and slew lady Macduff with uU her 
children Having raised an arnn , Mac- 
duff led it to Dunsinanc, whero a furious 
battle ensued Macduff encountered 
Macbeth, and being told by the king 
that “none of woman horti could prevail 
against him,” replied that he (Macduff) 
was not bom of a woman, but was taken 
from his mother’s womb bj tho Ciesanan 
operation Whereupon they fought, and 
Macbeth fell — Shakespeare, Macbeth 
(1G0G) 

MacEagli (Ranald), one of tho 
“ Children of tho Mist," nnd an outlaw 
Ranald is the foe of Allan Macaulay 

Kenneth M‘Eagh, grandson of Ranald 
M'Eagh — Sir W Scott, Legend of Mont- 
rose (time, Charles I ) 

Macedomeus, /Emihus Paulus, 
conqueror of Perseus (b o 230-160) 

Maefie, the laird of Gudgeonford, a 
neighbour of the laird of Ellangownn — 
Sir W Scott, Guy Manncrtng (tune, 
George II ) 

MaefLn. (Miles), the cache in the 
Canongate, Edinburgh — Sir W Scott, 
Guy Manncrtng (time, George II ) 
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MacFittocli (Mr ), the dnncwg- 
m ns ter at Middleman —Sir TV Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter (tune, GcorgeH ) 

MacFleek’noe, in Dryden’s satire so 
called, is meant for Thomas Shndwell, 
who was promoted to the office of- poet- 
lanrcate The design of Dij den’s poem 
is to represent the inauguration of one 
dullard ns successor of another m the 
monarchy of nonsense R Flcchnoc was 
an Irish priest and hackncj poet of no 
reputation, and Mac in Celtic being son , 
“Mncriechnoe” means the son of the 
poetaster so named Flccknoe, seeking 
for a successor to his own dulness, selects 
Shadwcll to bear his mantle 

Shod well alone my perfect Imago bean 
Jlalure In dulness from hli lender years 
The rest to ?ome faint meaning mnko pretence 
Bat SUadtrcll never deviates Into *cnse. 

Pryden MacFlccXnoe (a Sltlrc 1633) 

An ordinary reader would scarcely supposo that Shad 
well irlio Is here meant by MncFlecknoe was worth 
being cba_tised, and that Dirdcn descending to «ich 
game was like an eagle stooping to catch flies But the 
truth l. t! uit Shadwcll at one time held dMdod reputa 
lion with this great poet. Evcr> nee produces Its fashion 
aWe dunces, who supply talkative Ignorance with 
materials for conversation. — Goldsmith, ficatitles of 
Znff'U\ Poctx 0767) 

MacGramer (Master), a dissenting 
minister at Ivippletnngnn — Sir IV Scott, 
Guy Manncnng (time, George II ) 

MacGregor (Rob Roy) or Roufrt 
CAJirnraa, the outlaw He was a 
Highland freebooter 

Ilclcn McGregor, Hob Itoj’a wife 

ffamish and Robert Oig, the sons of 
Hob Ttov — Sir TV Scott, Rob Roy (time, 
George 1 ) 

MacGregor, or Rohm Oig M'Comhich, 
a Highland drover, who stabbed narrj 
"Wakefield nt an ale-house Being tried 
at Carlisle for the murder, ho was found 
guilty and condemned — Sir W Scott, 
The Two Drovers (time, George III ) 

MacGiutlier ( Sandie ), a beggar 
imprisoned by Mr Godfrey Bertram 
laird of Ellangowan — Sir TV Scott, Guy 
Manncrmg (time, George II ) 

MacGufFog (David), keeper of Por- 
tnnfcrrj prison 

Mrs MGuffog, David’s wife — Sir TV 
Scott, Guy Mannermg (time, George II ) 

Macham (Robert), the discoverer of 
Madeira Island, to which he was drrvcn 
while doping with his lndy-loi o (ad 
1344) The lady soon died, and the 
mariners made off with the ship Mac- 
ham, after his mourning Tins orer, mado 
a rude boat out of a tree, and, with two or 


three men, putting forth to sea, landed on 
the shores of Africa The Rev TV L 
Bowles has mado the marvellous adven- 
tures of Robert Mnclinm the subject of 
a poem , and D raj ton, in hiB Pohjolbion, 
six , has devoted twenty-two lines to the 
same subject , 

Maeheatli (Captain), captain of ft 
gang of highwaymen , a fine, bold-faced 
rufimn, “ game ” to the very last He is 
married to Polly Peachum, hut finds 
himself dreadfully embarrnssed between 
Pollv his wife, and Lucy to whom he has 
promised marriage Being betrayed by 
eight women nt a drinking bout, the 
captain is lodged in Newgate, but Lucy 
citects his escape nc is recaptured, 
tried, and condemned to death , but 
being reprieved, acknowledges Polly tc 
bo his wife, and promises to remain 
constant to her for the future — J. Gay, 
The Beggar's Opera (1727) 

Men wlU notbccome highwaymen bccau_o Mflche*tth Is 
Acquitted on thostftffo —Dr Johnson, 

T Walker was the original “Mac- 
heath,” but Charles Ilulct (1701-173G) 
was allowed to excel him O’Kcefo 
says West Digges (1720-178G) was the 
best “ Macbcnth ” he ever saw in person, 
song, and manners Jncledon (17G4- 
182G) performed the part well, and in 
1821 Miss Blake delighted plaj -goers by 
her pretty imitation of the highwayman 

Maclnavelli (Niccolo An), of Flo- 
rence, author of n book called The 
JPrmce, the object of which is to show 
that all is fair m diplomacy, as well as in 
“ love and war ” (14G9-1627) 

%* Machiavclhsm , political cunning 
and duplicitj, the art of tricking and 
o\ crreaching by diplomacj 

Tiberius, the Roman emperor, is called 
“The Imperial Macbiavelli” (no 42 
to a d 37) 

Maclan (Gilchrist), father of Ian 
Eachin M'lan 

Ian Eachm |(or Hector) Mian, called 
Conacbar, chief of tlio clan Quhele, son of 
Gilchrist M‘Ian Hector is old Gloa cr’s 
Highland apprentice, and casts himself 
down a precipice, because Catharine 
Glover loves Ilenrv Smith better than 
himself — Sir W Scott, Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV ), 

MacHduy, or Minch Conncl Dim, a 
Highland chief in the army of Montrose 
— Sir TV Scott, Legend of Monti ose 
(time, Charles I.). 
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MacIntyre (Maria), niece of Mr 
Jonathan Oldbuck “ tlic antiquary " 

Captain Hector M'Intyre , neplicyr of 
Mr Jonathan Oldbuck, nnd brother of 
Marm M'Intyre — Sir AA T Scott, The 
Antiquary (time, George 111 ) 

Maclvor (Fcr/jus), or “ Vicli Ian 
Volir," chief of Glennnquoich. He is 
executed 

Flora APIcor, Bister of Fergus, and tbo 
hcroino of Waverley — Sir AY Scott, 
Waverley (time, George 11 ) 

MaclcitclilnBon, landlord at the 
Qncen s 1 err) inn — Sir IV Scott, Tnc 
Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Macklui The real name of this great 
actor i\ns Charles MncLnughlin , blithe 
dropped the middle sy liable yilicn ho 
came to England (1090-1707) 

MacHm (Sir), a pric't v ho preached 
to Tom nnd J!ob nnd Itillj , on the 
sinfulness of yrnlkmg on Sundays At 
lus “sixthly " he said, “11a, ha, I see 
a on raise j our hands in agony ' ” They 
ccrtainlj had raised tlicir hands, for they 
v ere j aiming At Ins “ tivcntv-firstlj ” 
lie cned, “llo, ho, I sec you bow jour 
heads m heartfelt sorrow 1 ” Truly the) 
boned their heads, for the) n ere sleeping 
Still on he preached nnd thumped lus hat, 
n hen thcbishop passingly , cried, “ Ilosli 1 ” 
nnd Halted him olf — V S Gilbert, The 
Dab Dallads (“ Sir Mncklm ") 

Maclean (Sir Hector), a Highland 
chief in tlio arm) of Montrose — Sir AY 
Scott, Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 

Macleary (ITWotr), landlady of the 
Tull) A colan village ale-house —Sir AV 
Scott, Waicrlcy (time, George II ) 

MacXiDisli (Donald), postilion to Mrs 
Bctliunc llaliol — Sir AV Scott, Highland 
11 tdoic (time, George II ) 

Macleod (Cohn or Caicdic), a Scotch- 
man, one of the house-servants of lord 
Abbcnille, entrusted ywth the financial 
department of his lordship's household 
Most stnctlj honest nnd economical, 
Cohn Mnclcod is hated by his fellow- 
sen ants, and, having been in the sen ice 
of the family for many years, tries to 
check lus young mnster in his road to 
rum 

*** The object of the author in this 
character is “ to weed ont the unmanly 

rejudice of Englishmen against tho 

cotch,” as the object of The Jew 


(another drama) was to weed ont tho 
prejudice of Christians ogmnstthntmuch- 
maligncd peoplo — Cumberland, The 
Fashionable Lover (1780) 

Maclouclinr (Jfrs ), book-keeper at 
the cnnch-oflicc m Edinburgh — Sir A\ 
Scott, Jhe Antiquary (time, Gcorgo 111 ) 

MncLouis, captain of tho king s 
guard — Sir A\ Scott, Fair Main of J'crth 
(time, Hcnrj IV ) 

Mncluro (Fheabeih), nn old widow 
nnd n coy counter — Sir AV Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

MncMorlon (Mr ), depot) -sheriff, 
nnd guardian to Lucy Bertram 

Mrs JIPMorlan, Ins wife — Sir AV 
Scott, Guy Manncriny (time, George 11 ) 

MacMurrouch, “Kan Fonn," the 
fnmil) bard nt Glennnquoich to Fergus 
M'lyor — Sir AV Scott, \]arcrhy (time, 
George II ) 

Ma'conm', n good nnd vise genius, 
vho protects the prudent and pious 
against the ywlcs of all evil genii — Sir 
C Morell [.I Ridley], Talcs ot the Gum 
(“Ihe Enchanters laic,” yj , 1751) 

Macon, same ns Mnhoun, that is, 
Mahomet Mecca, the birthplace of Ma- 
homet, is sometimes called Macon in 
pootr) 

1 rraJA*M,” quoth hr lx> Macon whom we nrrr p ** 

Falrf-tr 

MncPhadraick (Miles), a Highland 
othcer under Barcaldinc or captain Camp- 
bell — SirAA r Scott, The Highland Widow 
(time, George II ) 

M a craw (Frantic), nn old domestic 
nt the carl of Glcnallnn’s — Sir AV Scott, 
The Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Macready (Fate), a pedlar, fhe.fncnd 
ot Andrevr I nirseryjee gardener nt Osbnl- 
distonc Ilnll — Sir AA T Scott, Hob Hoy 
(time, George I ) 

Mac'reons, the British Great 
Britain is the “Island of the Mncrcons ” 
The vord is a Greek compound, meaning 
“long-lived,” “because no one is put to 
death there for lus religious opinions " 
Bnbclais says the island “is full of 
antique ruins and relics of popen nnd 
ancient superstitions "■ — Rabelais, Fan- 
tag'rucl (I'll 5) 

*** Rabelais describes the persecutions 
yihich the Reformers met uith ns a storm 
at sea, in yilnch Pnutagrud and his fleet 
were tempest-tossed 

MaeroTiii (“the long-lived"), nn 
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Ethiopirn race, said to lire to 120 years 
and upwards They are the handsomest 
and tallest of all men, ns well as tlio 
longest-lived 

Mncroth'umus, Long-snffenng per- 
sonified Fully described in canto x 
(Greek, makrothwnia, “long-suffering’') 
— Pluneas Fletcher, The Purple Island 
(1633) 

MncSareasm (Sir Arch/), m love a- 
la-mode, by C Mnckhn (mb) Boaden 
says “To Corent Garden, G F Cooke 
[1746-1812] vras a great acquisition, as he 
•was a ‘Slivlock,’ an ‘logo,’ a ’ Kit eh ,’ 
a ‘sir Archy,’ and a ‘sir Pcrtmax ' [Mc&i/- 
cophant ] ” Leigh Hunt say s that G F 
Cooke was a new kind of Macklm, and, 
like him, excelled m “Shylock” and 
“ sir Arcliy M'Sarcasm ” 

*** “Shylock” in the Merchant of 
Venice (Shakespeare) , “ Iago ” m Othello 
(Shakespeare), “ Kitely ” in Every Man 
in Hts Humour (B Jonson) , “ sir Arcliy ’’ 
that is, “M'Sarcasm", “sir Fcrtinax 
McSycophnnt ” m The Man of the World 
(Mnckhn) 

MaeSiUergrip, a Scotch pawn- 
broker, in search of I’ob.n Scrawkcy , Ins 
runaway apprentice, whom he pursues 
upstairs and assails with blows 

Mrs M'Sillcrgnp, the pawnbroker’s 
wife, always in terror lest the manager 
.should pay her indecorous attentions — 
Charles Mathews (At home, m Multiple) 

He dill with which Via tlievra carried on a 

conversation between tbeso three personi produced a 
most as ton Jibing effect . — Coixtonjxirary J aj#r 

MacStm'ger (Mrs), a widow who 
kept lodgings at No 9, Brig l’lacc, on 
the brink of a canal near the India Docks 
Captain Cuttle lodged there Mrs Mac- 
Stiuger was a termagant, and rendered 
the captain’s lifo miserable He was 
afraid of her, and, although her lodger, 
was her slave When her son Alexander 
was refractory, Mrs MacSlingcr used to 
seat him on a cold paving-stone She 
contrived to make captain Bunsby her 
second husband — C Dickens, Dombeo 
and Son (1846) 

MacSyc'oplmnt (Sir Pcrtmax), the 
hot-headed, ambitious father of Charles 
„ Fgerton His love for Scotland is very 
great, and he is continually quarrelling 
with his family because thev do not hold 
his country in sufficient rcveTcnce 

booing I never could 
of ngrentmon but oltrnyi 
rts It were Jmtlnct —Act 


1 raised It [my fortune] by 
ttand straight in tbo presence i 
booed and booed and booed i 


Charles Egerton M Sycophant, eon of 
sir Pcrtmax Egerton was the mother’s 
name Charles Egerton marnes Con- 
stanha — C Macklm, The Man of the 
World (17G4) 

Mactab (The Hon Miss Lucrcha), 
sister of lord Lofty, and sister-in-law of 
lieutenant Worthington “the poor gentle- 
man ” Miss Lucretm was an old mmd, 
“stiff as a ramrod ” Being very poor, 
she allowed the lieutenant “ the honour 
of maintaining her,” for which “ she 
handsomely gave lum her countenance , ” 
but when the lieutenant was obliged to 
discontinue his hospitality, she resolved 
to “ countenance a tobacconist of Glas- 
gow, who was her sixteenth cousin.” — G. 
C’olman, The Poor Gentleman (1802) 

MacTamsh Mhor or Hamish 
M'Tavish, a Highland outlaw. 

Elspat M'Tavish, or “The Woman of 
the free,” widow of M'Tavish Mhor, 
“the Highland widow” She prevents 
her son from joining liis regiment, in 
consequence of which he is shot as a 
deserter, and Elspat goes mad 

Hamish Bean M l 'lavish, son of Elspat 
M'Tavish lie yoins a Highland regi- 
ment, nnd goes to visit his mother, who 
gives him a sleeping draught .to detain 
him Ab he docs not join his regiment in 
time, lie is arrested for desertion, tried, 
and shot nt Dnnhnrton Castle — air \Y 
Scott, The Highland Widow (time, Georgo 

MacTurk (CaptamMunqo or Hector), 
“the man of peace,” m the managing 
committeo of the Spa hotel — Sir W 
Scott, St Honan's Well (time, George 


MacVittie (Ephraim ), a Glasgow 
merchant, one of Osbnldistonc’s creditors 
— Sir W Scott, Bob Poy (time, George 


MacW heebie (Duncan), bailie at 
Tally Yeolnn to the baron of Bradwar- 
dmc — Sir W Scott, Wavcrlcy (time, 
Georgo II ) ... 


Mad. The Bedlam of Belgium is 
Ghccl, where madmen reside in the houses 
of the inhabitants, generally one m each 
family' 

Dvmpbna was a woman of rank, mur- 
dered by her father for resisting Ins 
incestuous passion, nnd became the 
.tutelar saint of those stricken in spmt 
A shnno m time tose in her honour} T\hjch 
lor ten centuries lifts been consecrated to 
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the relief of mental diseases This was would respond, “All 1 la belle Anglaiso 1 ” 
the origin of the insane colony of Gheel — Vanbrugh, The Trovohcd Wife (1097) 


Mad Cavalier ( The ), prince Rupert 
of Bavaria, nephew of Charles I -He 
was noted for his rash courage and im- 
petuosity (1G19-1682) 

Mad Lover (The), a drama by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (before 1618) 
The name of the “mad lover” is Mem- 
non, who is general of Astorax Ling of 
Paphos 

Mad Post (The), Nathaniel Lee 
(1657-1690) 


Madge Wildfire, the insane daugh- 
ter of old Meg Murdochson the gipsy 
thief Madge was a beautiful but giddy 
girl, whose brain was crazed by seduction 
and the murder of her infant —Sir IV 


Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, George 


Madman ( Macedonia's ), Alexander 
the Great (b c 856, 836-823) 

Hcrosa are much the same the point* agreed 
From Macedonia* Madman to the Swede [Charles XII} 
Pope £uay on Man Iv 219 (1733) 


Madasi'ma (Queen), an important 
character m the old romance called Am'- 
aclts dc Gaul , her constant attendant was 
Elis'nbat, a famous surgeon, with whom 
she roamed in solitary retreats 

Mad'elon, cousin of Cathos, and 
daughter of GoPgibus a plain citizen of 
the middle rank of life These two silly 
girls have had their heads turned bj 
novels, and, thinking their names com- 
monplace, Madelon calls herself Po- 
lixSna, and Cathos calls herself Ammta 
Ti\ o gentlemen w ish to marry them, but 
the girls fancy their manners arc too 
easy to be “stjlisb,” so the gentlemen 
send their valets to tliem, ns the “ marquis 
of MascariUc” and the “\iscount of 
Jodclct ’’ The girls are delighted with 
these “real gentlemen,” but when the 
farce has been carried far enough, the 
masters enter and unmask the trick 
The girls are thus taught a useful lesson, 
but are not subjected to any serious ill 
consequences — Molicrc, Les Prdcieuscs 
Jttdiculcs (1659), 

Mademoiselle What is understood 
by this word when it stands alone is 
Mdllc de Montpensier, daughter of Gas- 
ton due d’Orlcnns, and cousin of Louis 
XIV 

An n» Marie Louise d Orl&tns, duchesse dc Montpensier 
connue sous le nom de JfademoiteUt n^e & Porii. 1627 
m 1693 <talt fiUe de Gaston d Organs £r£re do Louis 
Mil — BouIUct. 

Mademoiselle , the French lady's-maid 
waiting on Indy Fanciful , full of the 
grossest flatter}’, and advising her lady- 
ship to the most unwarrantable intrigues 
Lady Fanciful says, “Tho French are 
certnml} tho prettiest and most obliging 
people They say the most acceptable, 
hell-mannered things, and never flatter ” 
"When induced to do u hat lier conscience 
v and education revolted at, sbo would 
plo}full> rebuke Mdllc with, “Ah ! la’ 
mdchoate Franjoise 1 ” to which Mdllc 


ength appear 
tearl 
the earth 

Knows not hU name or but his death and birth 

BjTOn Aye of Bronte (1310) 

Madman (The Brilliant), Charles XII 
of Sv\ eden (1G82, 1697-1718) 

Madman of tlio Worth, Charles 
XII of Sweden (1682, 1097-1718) 

Madmen (The Worst of) 

For Virtue s self rmj too much real be had 
The worst of madmen Is a taint run mad 

Pope Imitation* of Ilora e vl (1730) 

Ma’doc, } oungest son of Ownm 
Gwynedd king of North Wales (who 
died 1169) lie is called “The Perfect 
Prince,” “The Lord of Ocean,” and is tho 
very beau-ideal of a hero Invincible, 
courageous, strong, nnd daring, hut 
amiable, merciful, nnd tender-hearted , 
most pious, but without bigotry , most 
w lse, but without dogmatism , most 
provident and fnr-sccing He left bis 
native country in 1170, and ventured 
on the ocean to discover a new w orld , 
his vessels reached America, and be 
founded a settlement near the Missouri 
Having made an alliance with the 
Az'tecas, he returned to Wales for a fresh 
supply of coloniBts, and conducted six 
ships in safety to the now settlement, 
called Caer-Madoc War soon broke out 
between the natives and the strangers, 
but the white men proving the con- 
querors, the Az'tecas migrated to Mexico 
On ono occasion, being set upon irom 
ambush, Mndoc was chained by ono foot 
to “ tho stone of sacrifice,” and consigned 
to fight with six volunteers His first 
opponent w as Ocell'opan, whom he slew , 
his next was TlalSln “the tiger,” but 
during this contest Cadwallon came to 
the rescue — Southey, Madoc (1805) 


Mu (foe 

Pat forth his well rigged fleet to reck Lira foreign ground. 
And aUtd west eo long until that world ho found 
Long ere Columbus UrctL 

Drayton, JWjrofMsni lx. (1613) 
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Mador (Sir), a Scotch knight, who 
accusedqueen Gum ever of having poisoned 
his brother Sir Lanncelot du Lac chal- 
lenged him to single combat, and over- 
threTrhim, for which service king Arthur 
gave tho queen’s champion La Jojense 
Garde as a residence 

Mtece'nas (Cams Vilnius), a wealthy 
Roman nobleman, a fnend of Augustus, 
and liberal patron of Virgil, Horace, 
Propertius, and other men of genius 
His name has become proverbial for a 
“munificent fnend of literature” (died 
BO 8) 

Aro 70a not called a theatrical qnldaanc and a moefc 
MieooiM to second hand authors 1— Sheridan The Critic 
L 1 flTTW 

Mis'nad, a Bacchant, plu M sen ads 
or MaB'nades (8 syl ) So called from 
the Greet, mamomai (“to be furious"^, 
Because they acted like mad women in 
their “ religions ” festivals 

Among th- booths did nrclllng Bacchus ride, 

"ft horn wild pTcnro Iainads ho*T 
Thin- Fletcher The Purple If, and rlL (1G33) 

Maeon'ides (4 syl ) Homer is so 
called, either because he was son of 
Muon, or because he was a native of 
Muon'in (Lydia) He is also called 
Mctomus Smex, and his poems Mxonian 
Lays 

When great JlaeonfrJe? in rap’d Fornj. 

The theederirg Ude cf Hattie rohs along 
F—ch ravltbed Ixwra fetU the high ebrroa. 

And all the bamJng puhes l>ca to arms. 

Falconer Tuc S'tlpvreck, Hi. I (1756} 

Maeviad, a satire by Gifford, on the 
Della Cruscan school of poetn, (pub- 
lished 179G) The w ord is from Virgil’s 
Eclogue 

Qa! Eariam non edit, ainct tua cam (no, Stevl, 
Atque idem JungatTnlpw, et mulgnat Idrcos 

\IrpO, £cL Hi. VO 9L 

Who hatei cot Earls*, or on Vxrius doles, 

EfconM ploagb with fa z« or should mill, he soatx. 

Msmus, any vile poet, (See Ba- 
vics ) 

Fat If fond Earim rent fcfi clonfed 500 ? 

Or Mserius chant his thcoghts in brothel charm, 

The wjUct Tulgor in a numerous throng 
Ulce cummer EI« aloat the dunghill rvrnrm 
Who hates not one maf he the other tore. 

Phlneas Fletcher The Turpte Idand L(1G33) 

Magalo'na (The Fair), daughter of 
the king of Naples She is the heroine of 
an old romance of chivalry, originally 
written in French, but translated into 
Spanish in the fifteenth century Cer- 
vantes alludes to this romance in Don 
Quixote The main incident of the story 
turns on a flying horse made by Merlin, 
■which came into the possession of Peter 
of Province , — The Jl'story of the Fair 


Jtajalona and Peter Son of the Count of 
Provence 

%* Tieck has reproduced the history 
of Magalona in German (1773-1853) 

Mage TTegro King, Gaspar king of 
Tarshish, a black Ethiop, and tallest 
of the three Magi His offering was 
myrrh, indicative of death 

As tho hloso negro king to Christ the babe 

Pobert Browning Luries I 

Maggots of the Brains Swift 
savs it was the opinion of certain virtuosi 
that the brain is filled with little mag- 
gots, and that thought is produced by 
their biting the nen C3 

To ticUe (he maggot bom in an amply head. 

Tennyijn Maud IL y 3 

Maggy, the half-witted grand- 
daughter of Little Domt’s nurse She 
had had a fever at the age of ten, from 
ill-treatmeDt, and her mind and intellect 
never went be} ond that period Thus, if 
asked her age, she always replied, “ Ten 
and she alwajs repeated the last two ot 
three words of what was said to her 
She called Amy Domt “ Little Mother ” 

Ebe irar about eight and twenty nKb luge boner, 
largo feature*. Large feet and hinds, large eyes and no 
bib- Her large eyes were limpid nrd nlmo-t co’ourlco 
they seemed to be very UtUe affixled by light and to 
s-snd unnaturally stilL Ihere srar also that attentive 
listening erprerdon In her face ivblch Is s»cn la me faces 
of the blind but the mis not blind, having one tolerably 
serviceable eye Her rac® ra not exceedingly ugly being 
redeemed by a smile A great white cap with a qusn 
tlty of oro/iue frilling npologlred for atopy's bald 
ness and made It so difficult for her old black bonnet to 
retain Us place upon her head, that It he'd on round her 
nw± like a gipsy s baby The rest of her dress 

resembled tea treed rrltb here and there a gigantic tea 
leaf Her shawl looked like a huge tea leaf after long 
Infusion — C Dickens, Little JJorrit, lx (1837) 

Magi or Three fmgs of Cologne, tho 
“wise men from the East, ,r who followed 
the guiding-star to the manger in Beth- 
lehem w ith offerings Melchior king of 
Nubia, the shortest of the three, oflered 
gold, indicative of rojaltv, Balthazar 
king of Chaldea offered frankincense, in- 
dicate e of divinity , and Gaspar king 
of Tarshish, a hlack Ethiop, the tallest 
of the thtce, offered myrrh, symbolic of 
death 

Melchior means “king of light , ” Bal- 
thazar, “lord of treasures and Gaspar 
or Caspar, “the white one ” 

*V* Klopstock, in his Messiah, makes 
the Magi sis in number, and gnes the 
names as Hadad, Selims, Zimn, Mirra, 
Beled, and Sumtb — Bk a (1771) 

Magic Garters No horse can keep 
up with a man furnished with these gar- 
ters They aro made thus Strips of the 
skin of a young hare are cut ty o inches 
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wide and some motherwort, gathered in 
the first degree of the sign Capricorn nnd 
partially dned, is sewn into these strips, 
ii Inch are then folded in two The 
carters are to be worn as other garters — 
Lcs Secrets Mcrvcillcux da Petit Albert, 
128 


that ho could tell the precise place and 
shelf of a booh, as w ell as flic i olume and 
page of any passage required He was 
the librarian of the great-duho Cosmo 
III His usual dinner was three hard- 
boiled eggs nnd a draught of water (IGJ3- 
1714) 


Were It not for mymngle garters, : 

I should not continue the business long 

Longfellow The Golden Legend (1851). 

Magic 'Rings, lihe that of Gluts king 
of Ljdin Plato m his Pepublic, and 
Cicero in his Ojlices, say the ring was 
found in the flanks of a horse of brass 
Those who wore it became invisible By 
means of this ring, Gygcs entered the 
chamber of Candaults, and murdered him 

Magic Staff {The) This staff u onld 
guarantee the bearer from all the perils 
nnd mishaps incidental to travellers No 
robber nor mid beast, no mad dog, 
venomous animal, nor accident, could 
hurt its possessor The staff consisted 
of a willow branch, gathered on the ev e of 
All Saints’ Dav , the pith being removed, 
two eyes of a young wolf, the tongue 
and heart of a dog, three green lizards, 
the hearts of three sn allows, scion lenves 
of i era am gathered on the eve of John 
the Baptist's Day, nnd a stone taken 
from a lnpvv ing’s nest, were inserted in 
the plnce of the pith The toe of the 
staff was furnished with an iron ferrule, 
nnd the handle was of box, or any other 
material, according to fancy — Lcs Secrets 
iUcrrcilteux dc Petit Albert , 180 

W cro It not for my maple staXT 

I should not continue the business long 

Longfellow The Golden Legend (1851) 

Magic Wanda The hermit gave 
Charles the Dane and Ubnldo a wand, 
which, being shaken, infused terror into 
all who saw it — Tasso, Jerusalem De- 
livered (lo75) ■ 

The palmer who accompanied sir 
Gay on had a wand of like virtue It 
w as made of the same wood as Mercury ’s 
caducous — Spenser, Faery Queen , 11 
(1590) 

Magician of the North ( The ), 
sir Walter Scott (1771^1832) 

How beautifully has the Magician of the North de- 
scribed The Field of Waterloo ! —Lord W P Lennox, 
Celebrities etc L 16. 

*** Johann Georg Hamann of Prussia 
called himself “The Magician of the 
North ” (1730-1788) 

Maghahechi, the greatest book- 
worm that ever lived He devoured 
hooks, nnd nev er forgot anything he had 
read. He had also so exact a memory, 


Magma, the coquette of Astrncnn 

Though naturally handsomo sho used every art to set 
off her beauty hot n word proceeded from her mouth 
that was not studied. To counterfeit n violent passion to 
sigh d propot to make mi attractive gesture, to trifle 
agreeably nnd collect the various gno*s of dumb eloquence 
Into a smile were the artx in which aho excelled bhe 
spent hours before her glass In deciding bow a curl mi D bt 
be made to hang looso upon lier neck to tbo greatest 
advantage how to open and shut her Ups so os best to 
show her teeth without affectation— to turn her face full 
or otherwise, as occasion might require She looked on 
her«elf with ceaseleu admiration and always admired 
most the works of her own h«ind In Improving on the 
beauty which nature had bestowed on her — T S. Gueu 
lette Chinese Tales ( Magmu M 1723) 

Magnanimous (27ic), Alfonso V of 
Aragon (1385, 141G-1458) 

Khosru or CliosroBs, the twenty -first of 
the SassanTdcs, was sumnmed Fous/nr - 
wan (“Magnanimous”) (*, 631-579) 


Magnano, one of tlic leaders of the 
rabble that nttackcd Hudibns at a bear- 
baiting The character is designed for 
Simeon Wait, n tinker, ns famous an 
independent preacher ns Burroughs lie 
used to style Cromwell “the archangel 
v ho did battle v\ itli the devil ” — S But- 
ler, lludibras, 1 2 (1GG3) 

Magnetic Mountain (The) This 
mountain drew out all the nails and iron 
bolts of any ship winch approached it, 
thus causing it to fall to pieces 
Tills mountain Is very steep and on the summit Is a 
large dome made of fine bronze which Is supported upon 
columns of the same metal. On tho top of the dome 
there Is a bronzo hor*e with the figure of n man upon It. 

There Is a tradition that this statue Is the principal 
cause of the loss of so many vessels and men nnd that It 
will never cease from being destructive till It !>e over 
thrown — Arabian Lights ( The Third Calender *) 


Magnificent ( The), Kliosru or Chos- 
roBs I of Persia (*, 531-579) 

Lorenzo de Medici (1148-1492) 

Robert due de Normandie , called 
Diable also (*, 1028-1035) 

Soliman I , greatest of the Turkish 
sultans (1493, 1520-15GG) 


Magog, according to Ezeh xxxv in , 
xxxix , was a country or people over 
whom Gog was pnnee Some say the 
Goths are meant, others tho Persians, 
others 'the Scythians or the northern 
nntions of Europe generally 
Sale says that Magog is the tribe called 
by Ptolemy “ Gilan," nnd by Strabo 
“Geli” or “Goha " — Al Koran , xxvm 
note (See Goa ) 
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Ilafgoj, one of the princes of Satan, 
•where ambition is to destroy hell 

Magotmce (2 ), Vn-ndel Castle. 

£r- drrw e<rtJiword jrnr -5 th- %-a>skL. tHl* by r or *nn- 
i! - crime to *i caErri Sla^wn ar*J row ii roT ed 
Arm-d%L bx ^oc bvT^*— £lr T Malory /Jisz^ry of Prt rc 
Arthur JuU9{I4TO 

Magneto, tlie ebanpjon of Isabella 
of Portugal ho refused to pav truage to 
F mrce He vanquished the French 
champion, and tl us liberated his country 
from tribute 

Magmtch (Atrf), a convict for life, 
the unknown father of Lstella, who was 
adopted from infancy bv 3Iiss Hnvisham, 
the daughter of a rich banker The 
convict, bavirg made his escape to Aus- 
tralia, became a successful sheep farmer, 
and sent money 'ecretlv to Mr Joggers 
a London lamer, to educate Pip as a 
gentleman Wien Pip was 23 } ears old, 
Magv itch returned to England, under the 
assumed name of Provis, and made him- 
self known to Pip He was trad ed bj 
Orbck and Compeyson, arrested, con- 
demned to death, and died in jail All 
lus money was confiscated — C Diclens, 
Gruii Lxjr-otaivms (1800) 

MahmuL the “Turkish Spv ’ who 
remained undiscov ered m Pans for fortv - 
fue year®, revealing to his Government 
all the intrigues of the Cnnstian courts 
(1G37-1 Go2) 

Mahomet or Mon vvimld, the titular 
name Lai en bv Ilalabi, founder of Islam 
(770-052) 

Adopted So- l rrno. ion of Z-id bis Ireedonn. 

fc- 377 Zaj.jb'"} 

A '“EX.wht r'” i cn>d th- F<*rl rt to Mahomet GsbrVI. 

Baa nee c uij - il fc-p In lie Eyab marine nt 

CorcJtsMinop^, 

htfTUirlAi E J T ero A P IT'D 

I/Off Al Gs 0 r»t ( IV rtror^r- 1 err Cseued fro mi (h- 
Jtnrt. l'i b.3 fm ba*ir- he Lew i: w'Ji rjtb foroe that 

It rw-yipcd ir t*t» 

Caxfl Al AilSa ( lu 5--r.'*rri *") the nr* fir** o* hit 
can^i, <roe of ihr ten dumb animals admitted In o 
Jvarod jfu 

Concent-* J.A'Ivfb troll «■ o' Ibrahim bis son 
wa. h tlsTArt.r 1“ had fo«ir*— n oJe'v 

CoCMN^ All LU lr- 5 t frkrd Atft SaSin ebn al 
Hart h. 

Al Frdho It war c r iHrer a. d e.nfL- 
rofed orntVJr*"*. 

1>ACGKT£ES rr KaDIMJ! Zajnab roboijau Loan 
Vu’thfon, end F-Jnn lzi» farc^ri-e jcaUs.1 0 **- c* the 
" hme txri~-* ttorpm 

DEFEAT AiOl jj 3 whore 1 was rty>rr*ed tl a* he wa.* 
»-ain U.l> C3J. 

1>IED a- Medina. CO tv lip C r Aybbah, bit £aTC7Mrl> 
H lied Toh (Jen* 8 635i 

F/THEr AbdAHth o tL* of fl^ba sir J tr'be 

of > oreUa Al^Jtliib vu & (mill n t rf-an», who <LIh1 
*lrfn Lis tnu vs f re fern c!d. At death cf Lla 
fsJier bis gra'-diarl <*r tor\. chz — * nf U-n bt.t he a* o 
**M within t*r» jean. 1!^ then lirM Mi tmrie AbS 
Talfb l&osi th - o r j»-Ten to 14b (Seo Z«Brr I 

FATHEB-r* LAtt AUi W L.J&T of bis faro^to 
ir^L* AjlA^h 

FtlGHT Htd’rah cr *J e£ir\ Jo \j 15 CD*. 


Fou/rrms called MosJeci cr 3 cscJmiiaa. 

CpA'TVfjN AW-chMoU!F*b 

HOUSE Al Boro Sc ( M th» to In*tt 

by Gabriel to cut/ hlin to the Wtr Ji heaTen. 3 1 b*d 
tlie Trt't^s of an eas’e. th*» t*cc cl a roan wlJi tV chwkj 
o a ho^e. and no** Arobjz, 

J r>r EVET to BEATEN irxe) cnAir-jrab ii en!lrd \ n 
> OTHta Andrei or Aminta, cf lh* (an3f tf Zob-a 
and x*abe o' horr—h. (Se>* Zts BET ) 

\tcRSA3tE w Brrrnr*oD El Ann { the srf e rwr 1 
Pe&SOTAL APPEirAVC" ■'tfdd e Ir^zht. ratb*r Itan 
fcroM thon ''e-s, rlro r Unit, abacd nee o LioJ< cnrly 
hair coal b act eyes wf-ii thl k huh** iktc larp« -»r i 
eJs** Jr fcm^ beard I ttt He had t^veen Ms ih coders 
a b jtzr ri’e the rml of r ro-brey " 

Foisoted by Zalnab a Jesr<r* who placed before him 
jv^sTped iren In C -l II- tank'd aid crer af r- 
ra^tr-d from I ef'err b jt *urrhrp(! t ght years. 

ScsinxET dl A'orcJn (** the rcouin^ UlidJrlied 
Icto 11J char ct. 

Sov«i nr hsDUAH Al KAw mi awl AM Tanlf Vrh 
(Ltd In cfcIMh y>L Ty Mar 1 ) eh tMary) bis corrmllre 
Jbrohi'M. who ditd wl m 10 ' — ^ In oi Ailop rd sm 
L ttji. the child of L » f-ir'nna Z-t! L fte ZiaJ> “) 
Standard Latara. 

SCCCEXSOK Aba F-efc r bis fslLe- \a a*s- f'albc- o r 
AfShah) 

Sttosot PhaT Fakir ( tl r rereh. *it”l '1 Batter 
( th* stniir") liafel l the deai’!y”f t th- 

keen 1 

Tribe that cf the KonHii « cr hcrolch or Kcrriih, 
ctj MJFi rdes. 

L nctes AbD Taleb a rnnceof 'Iprct. bo* r ^ be 
took d J-re of tf'brW ween the nr** e f f^reo and 34 
anj was Jcars lib f— M. AbS LaVb, who cslled biro 
a fx)!."* and was alwayo fcb Vt er enemy h the 
K m\n cxb the jnoj bet" d^noonces him Haniro, a 
llnrd i end of ld-ro. 

Mcrinics I^d. (CL,) Mnta( 5 ^} TolflC^) Hone n 
[CZn or ? Htd'nh) 

White >5tru: Fulla 

Wrrrr Ten and f ccnaiblo-e. 

(1) Kadijoh a rich widow* cf Ills own tribe. £lie bod 
bn twice nram-d ard ra 40 fears of nc* Tl-hos^t 
br.n- 15) Bxliphw-s his w 1 - wif- f^rt went r fire rears, 
and I Iro two «.ons and four dao?b ere. (FitJcua 

was be- T«ro-«* child. I 

tCl Soado. widow cf Fokran rerv* of liU dor-bter 
FA-mo. He married her la C**I *r»on Tutrr the rica b of 
fcj Crst wL'e. Tfce h.Ilotrlns were siroulL-ur-o-s w.tb 
Scr*do. 

(3) Ari boh danrhtrr cf Ab£ 3>kr Sb- was only nln^* 
yrarj o’ 3 on L-r wedding flay Tfcb was Ms fav**-ri n 
wife on whoso lap b- died. He robed lt*r on* of the 
tLr« y<riect w -««T>-n ” 

{ ) H-nd a »v!ov 2 ? jne m l. S'r a on wMn 
tlk- cnarrieeL Hr- Lather w j ttuveyo. 

IM Zolnab d-rorc-d wj e cf Zatd Ids freed iUt- 
HxtIM f.27 [5 Hof mh| 

{O Birro, ic*[ Dre wM/wcf n fonn; Arab cM-f ilsln 
In LattJe. 

n I^hana, a Jewish capane. Her father wa< ^Imeon 
( ) SaflTat, the e^poast-d w^V c Kenans. Xkb wife 
o-tliTed lb- prcrvhe L -t frrty yreirs lUjoroet pot 
kenana to death in o-rW to marry ber 
ID) Umro lL-l/la (m Jt3:er o f HabltrO sridcrw cf Abi 
So*jia. 

(H>) ' lalronna. who was when be snorted b-r and a 

wid^w Ehe rnrri^ed all bb hro wires. 

6 »* It w *2 b- obvmed that ino*t of ’"IshcTnet* wnea 
were wi Inn. 

Mahomrt Voltaire wrote a ilnnn 
so entitled in 1738 , and James Miller, in 
1740, produced an English version of the 
same, called Mahomet the Impostor The 
'cheme of the plav is this Jlahomet is 
lav mg siege to Mecca, and has in his 
camp /'aphna and Palmira, tal cn captives 
in cl ldhood and brought np bv him 
Fhej .are realh the children of Alcannr 
the chief of Mrcca, but I now it nn u imd 
Jove each other Jlahomet is m love 
with Palmira, ted sct c Zaphna to mordex 
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Alcanor, pretending that it is God's will 
Zaplinn obejs the behest, is told that 
Alcanor is his father, and is poisoned 
Mahomet asks Palmira in marriage, and 
she-stabs herself 

J Bannister [37C0-183G] begin lib atnge career In 
fngcdj nnrtplnjed Mahomet. Garrick naked liim 
what character he wished to play next Why raid 
Bannister Oroonoko " Eh oh 1 " said Doric! staring 
at Bannister who was very thin Eh eh I jou will look ns 
much like Oroonoko as a chimney sneeper In consume 
Uon — T Campbell. 

Mahomet's Coffin is said to be 
suspended m mid-air The wise ones 
nffirm that tdie coffin is of iron, and is 
suspended bj the means of loadstones 
Die faithful assert it is held up bj four 
angels Burckhardt sajs it is not sus- 
pended at all A marabout told Labat 

Quo le tombeaude Mahomet Atolt portA cn lair par le 
mojen de certnln3 Anges qul se relayent d heuro en lieu res 
pour soutcnlr ca f-irdenu — Labat, Afriguc Occidental c 
ii 143 (3723) 

Tlie balance always would hang eren 
Like Mah met « tomb twlxt earth and heaven 

Prior Alma fl 300 {1717) 

Mahomet’s Dove, a dose which 
Mahomet taught to pick seed placed in 
lus car The bird would perch on tho 

E rophct’s shoulder and thrust its bill into 
is car to find its food , but Mahomet 
gas e ont that it was the Holj Ghost, in 
the form of a dove, sent to impart to him 
the counsels of God — Dr Pndenux, Life 
of Mahomet (1G97) , sir W Raleigh, His- 
tory of tho World, I l G (1614) 

Instance proud Mahomet 
The sacred do* e whispering Into his car 
That what his will imposed the world must fear 
Lonl Brooke Declination of Monarchic etc (I554-KJ2S) 
“Was Mahomet Inspired with a dove I 
Thou with an eagle art Inspired [ Joan of Arc]. 
Shakespeare 1 Henry \ I net I sc. 3 (13 SO) 

Mahomet’s Knowledge of 
Events Mahomet in his coffin is in- 
formed hj an angel of every event which 
occurs respecting the faithful 

II est vivant dans son tomheau II fait la prifcre dans 
ec tomheau A cliaque fob qne le erfeur cn fait la proclatna 
tlon et nu m£me terns ou on la recite^ II y a un nnge 
postA sur son tomheau qut a lo soln de lul donner avis des 
priCrcs que lc3 fidtles font pour luL— Gagnler Tie dc Ala 
hornet all. 33 (1723) 

Maliomet of the Worth, Odm, 
both legislator and supreme deity 

Mahoud, son of a ncli jeweller of 
Delhi, who ran through a large fortune 
in riotous living, and then bound himself 
in service to llonnaskar, who proved to 
he a magician Mahoud impeached R co- 
rn star to the cadi, who sent officers to 
seize him , blit, lo 1 Mahoud had been 
metamorphosed into the likeness of Ben- 
nnskar, and was condemned to he burnt 
T"'- alive When the pile was set on fire, 
oud became a toad, and in tins form 


met the sultan Misnar, his vizier Homm, 
and the pnneess Hemjn'nah of Cassimir, 
who had been changed into toads also — 
Sir C Morell [J Ridley ], Talcs of the 
Genu (“ Iho Enchanter s Tale,” v i , 1751) 

Mahound or Mahoun, a name of 
contempt for Mahomet or am pagan god 
Hence Ariosto makes Ferrau “blaspheme 
bis Mahoun and Termagant” ( Orlando 
Fi (noso, xn 69) 

Fitter for a turban for Mahound or Termagant tlum n 
head gear of a reasonable creature.— Sir Vt Scott 

Mahu, the fiend-pnnee that urges to 
theft 

Fhe fiends have been In poor Tom nt once or lust as 
Obldlcut Hobldfdnncc prince of dumbness Malm of 
stealing Modo of murder and Flibbertigibbet of mop 
I Ins nnd mowing —Shakespeare King Lear act ir fc 1 
(1G05) 

Maid Ma'nan, a name assumed by 
Matilda, daughter of Robert lord Fitz- 
w alter, while Robin Hood remained m a 
state of outlawry She was poisoned 
with a poached egg at Dunmow Priory, 
by a messenger of king John sent for the 
purpose This was because Marian was 
loved by the king, hut rejected him 
Draj ton has written her legend 

IT. - _ _ V- . » 

vOe er she came 
the game. 

Her clothes tucked to the knee and dainty braided hair 
» 1th bow nnd quiver armed she wandered here and them 
Amongst the forest wild Diana neter knew 
Such pleasures, nor such harts as Mariana slew 

\ Folyolbion xxvi (1622) 

Maid Marian , introduced into the May- 
day morris-dance, was a hoy dressed m 
girl’s clothes She w as queen of the May , 
and used to wear a tinsel crown, and 
carry m her left hand a flow er Her coif 
was purple, her surcoat blue, her cuffs 
white, the skirts of her robe 3 ollow, the 
sleeves carnation, nnd the stomacher red 
with j cllow cross bars (Seo Mom is- 
Dancc ) 

Maid of Athens, Thcre'sa Maori, 
rendered famous hj Bvron’s song, <! Maid 
of Athens, fare thee vv ell 1 ” Tw entj -four 
3 cars after this song was written, nn 
Englishman sought out “the Athenian 
maid,” and found a beggar without n 
single vestige of beauty She was mar- 
ried and lnd a large family , but tho 
struggle of her life was to find bread 
to keep herself nnd fnmil 3 from positive 
starv ation 

Maid of Bath (The), Miss Linlev, 
who married R B Sheridan Samuel 
Foote wrote n farce entitled The Jfoid of 
Bath, in which he gibbets Mr Welter 
Long under the name of “Hint," 
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Maid of Honour (77,?), bvP Mas- 
singer (1G37) Cnmi'ola, a very wealthy, 
higli-tninden ladv , was in love wtth prince 
Bcrtoldo brother of Boberto king of the 
Two Sic- lie* , but Bcrtoldo, bring a knight 
of Malta, could not marrv without a 
atspcn s ation from Uie pone M bile 
roarers wet; in this state, Bcrtoldo led 
an armv against Aurelia duchc-3 of 
Sienna andwas taken prworcr Cnmiola 
paid lu« nnsbm, and Aurelia commanded 
the prisoner to be brought before her 
Bcrtoldo came , the dnehes* fell m love 
with him and offered tramage, and Bcr- 
toldo, forgc'Gil of Cam ola, -cccp cd the 
offer The be’rothed then pnreiffed 
thcrn'clrcs to the king when Caauola 
capered the conduct of BegcMo The 
kmc was indignant at the baseness, 
Aurelia rcjcctcdT>crtiddo with seem, ard 
Cenuola tool the veil 

Maid of Manendorpt (77--), a 
drama bv S knowlc’ lia<cd on Miss 
Po't r 'j s novel of 77,? Villa, r cj if nm- 
efm/.' (lho^) The “maid ’ is Mceto, 
daughter of Mahldcrru nnnv'cr of 
M-nendorpt, end betrothed to major 
Putiert ko<clhtim The plot is tins 
Mnlildcn.au starts for Prague m search of 
Merle's si '*er, who fell in*n «■ me soldiers’ 
hands in wfanev during the siege of Mag- 
deburg On entering Prague, he is sewed 
f a <=p\ , and conden ned to d^ath Mecta, 
hearing of his cop’nre, avails to Prague 
to plead for his life, and finds that the 
governors “daughter” is her lost siMcr 
l.upert storms tl c prison nr,d releases 
Mnhidenau 

Maid of Ilorwav, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of ] rcc II and Margaret of Isonvav 
She was betrothed to Pdwnrd, son of 
Ldward I of Ingland, but died on her 
passage (1200) 

Maid of Orleans, Jeanne d'Arc, 
famous for having raised the c icge of 
Orleans, held by the knglidi The general 
tradition is that •hewas humt alive as a 
witch, but this is doubted (1412-1531) 

Maid of Porth (I air), Catharine 
Glover, daughter of Simon Glover, the 
old glover of Perth She I wees Ilcnrj 
Smith while asleep on St Valentine’s 
morning, and ultimate]} marries him — 
Sir W hcolt, Fair itavl of Perth (time, 
Henry II ) ’ 

Maid of Saragoza, Acguslmn, 
noted for her heroism at the siege of 
Snrago7a, lP0S~ n — See Sogthej ’e Jhs- 
iCrj of the Pcnin 1 liar War, 


1 V* 1-irtr *lnV*— nt> 01 Ur* *1 tear , 

He* ct l f li floin— ibe fi!U h ^ jv* f ; 

Her fv liar's C'-c — 'it* cb<\H their intw earth- 
'll » (tv frtl-r?— fh« he is U*" salt) leg Lg* 1 
thr Gael 

Tul oi b> a rvrnrtan » Mn4 l*- r <rr ft H cfctl tvaH. 

rjron CMtd* I Jrt&aii. 1 (l* J, 

Maid of tlio Mill ( 77, ?), an oj-em 
bv Pane Bickr-rstaff Paltv, the daugh- 
ter of hairffelj tuc miller, vis broi _hfc 
up b} lord Aimworth s mother At the 
death of !idv Amnrorth, Pitta returned 
to tnc null and her father promised her 
in mimigc to Tanner Giles, hut Patti 
refnsed to marrv him Lord Aim-v orth 
about the same time be’rothed himself to 
Theodosia, the daughter of sir Ham 
Sveamore , but the voting lady loved Mr 
Men in AMien lord Aimworth knew of 
this attachment, hcrcidilv welded up Ins 
br'rcthtd to the man of licr choice, and 
selected for his hnde Pntlv “the tnaid of 
the null ” (17G'i) 

Maid of the Oaks (77 A, a two-net 
drama hv J Burgovnc Mam “the 
maul of the Oats ’ i- brought up bv Old- 
worth of Old worth Oats a* Ins ward, hut 
is informed on the eve of her marriage 
with nr Ham Orovebv that »he is Old- 
worth’s daughter 'ihe under-plo* is 
between ®ir Charlcv Dupelv rnd ladv Tab 
Lardoon Hupeh professed to despise 
all women, and ladv Lardoon v as “tie 
pnnce»s of dissipation but after thev 
fell in with each other, DupMv confe^cd 
that he would abjure Ins creed, nml ladv 
Lin! non avowed that henceforth she 
renounced the v orld of fashion and its 
follies 

Maid’s Tragedy (77,/-) The “mud” 
is Aspa'ti 1 the troth-plight wife of Am in- 
tor who, nt the king s command, is made 
to marrv Lvnd'nc (3 *yl ) Her death 
forms the tragical event which give? nnnio 
to the drama — Beaumont and ric,ehcr 
(IG10) 

(Tlic Hccne between Antoilj and Vrn- 
tidtus, in Drv den’s tragedv of All fur 
Love, is copied from 7' ; c J fouls lra;al< n 
where “3Ielnntius” answers to Yenli- 
dius ) 

Maiden (7”j ), a kind of guillotine, 
introduced into fcaotlind bv the regent 
Jlorton, who was nftenvnrds behcadcd bv 
it The “maiden” resembled in form 
a painter’s easel about ten feet high 
The victim placed his head on n cross- 
bar some four feet from the bot'om, ! cpt 
in its place b> nuothcr bar In the inner 
edges of the frame were grooves, m which 
Bhd a sharp uie v ciqlited witli Icrd and 
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supported by a long cord When all wag 
rcarli , the cord is as cut and down fell the 
rtxe with a thud — Pennant, Tour in Scot- 
land, in 3C5 (1771) 

The onforturute earl [ArgylT appointed to bo 
behea letl by tho maiden." — blr W Scott, Ta’ct if a 
Omvdfathcr ii. S3. 

TIjo Italian Instrument of excctit on was called the 
manvala The apparatus was circled on a scaffold the 
ore w w placed between two perpendiculars 111 Scot 
lmd the Instrument of execution was an Inferior variety 
of the mannaTa.— Memoirs Of the Sanson* L J57 
It seems pretty dear that the maiden Is merely 
n corruption of tho Italian matmaTa —A. G Teld. 

Maiden King {The), Malcolm IV 
of Scotland (1141, 1153-11G5) 

Malcolm son of the brave and pen rotii prineo 
Henry was so hind nnd gentlo In his disposition 
tbit ho was tirjaliy called Malcolm the Malden "—Sir V 
Scott Tales of a Grandfather Ir 

Maiden Queen {The), Elizabeth of 
I ngland (1533, 1558-1003) 

Maiden of the Mist {The), Anne 
of Geierstun, daughter of count Albert 
of Geierstcin bhe is the baroness of 
Arnbeim — Sir W Scott, Antic of Gcicr- 
slein (tunc, Ldn ard IV ) 

Maidens’ Castle {The), on the 
Severn It was taken from a duke bj 
seven knights, nnd held bj them till sir 
Galahad expelled them It was called 
“ Tho -Maidens' Castle” because these 
knights made a ion that ci cry maiden 
who passed it should be made a enptive 
This is an nllcgorj 

The Castle of Maidens betokens the good rouls that were 
"brist And the wren 
sins which reigned In 
light sir Galahad nwy 
be likened to the Son of tho High Father tnnt Light 
within a maiden which brought all souls out of thraldom 
— SirT Malory History of Prince Arthur III *H (14"0) 

Maalsetter {Mrs ), keeper of the 
Fairport post-office 

Davie Jfai/sctler, her son — Sir IV 
Scott, The Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Maunou’ne (3 syl ), a fairy daughter 
of Damriat “king of a legion of genii ” 
V ben the princess Badoura, in her sleep, 
was carried to the bed of prince Cnmnral'- 
'zaman to be shown to him, MaimounC 
changed herself into a flea, and bit the 
nnce a neck to wake him 'Whereupon 
e sees the sleeping princess hr his side, 
falls in loic with her, nnd afterwards 
mnrncs her — Arabian Nights (“Cnmn- 
rnlznmnn and Badoura”) 

Mai'muua or Maimu'na, one of 
the sorceresses of Dom-Damel, who re- 
pents and turns to Allah Thal'aha first 
encounters licr, disgnised ns an old 
vomnn spinning the finest thread He 
M > man els et its extreme fineness, 
she tells him he cannot 6nnp it, 


whereupon he winds it round his two 
wrists, and becomes powerless Mamnnnn, 
with her sister-sorceress Khwaln, then 
cany him to tho island of Molia'rob, 
where be is held m durance, but Mai- 
muna releases him, repents, and dies — 
Southei , Thaldba the Destroyer, ix 
(1797) 

Maxnote (2 syl ), n pirate who infests 
the coast of Attica 

bait 

Of Wand pirate or Malnole 

ryron The Giaour {1ST 3) 

Mamy {Jlichaid), out of whom the 
Jesuits cast the scion dead!} sins, each 
in the form of some representntn e ani- 
mal As each deni came forth, Mainj 
indicated the special sin bj some trick or 
gesture Thus, for pride lie pretended tc 
curl his hair, for gluttony to vomit, for 
sloth to gape, nnd so on — Bishop Hnrs- 
nett, Declaration of Popish Imposture <?, 
279, 2S0 

Maitland {Thomas), the pseudonym 
of Kobcrt Buchanan m 2 he Contcmporai y 
Ilcview, when he nttacked the “Heslili 
school ” 

Malaclii, the cnnbng, preaching 
assistant of Thomas Turnbull a smug- 
gler nnd schoolmaster — Sir W Scott, 
Dulgauntlct (time, George III ) 

Malacoda, the fiend sent ns an envov 
to 'N lrgil, when he conducted Dante 
through hell — DnntC, licit, xxi (1300) 

Malade Imagmaire (Xc), Mons 
Argnn, who took set on mixtures and 
twclie laiemcnts in one month instead 
of twclie mixtures with twenty loio- 
ments, ns he had hitherto done “An 
wonder,” he savs, “he is not so well ” 
He fancies his wife loies him dearly 
nnd that his daughter 13 undutiful, be- 
cause she declines to marrj a i oung 
medical png instead of Clcantc (2 syl ) 
whom she loies Hjs brother persuades 
“ the malade ” to counterfeit death, in 
order to test the sincerity of his wife nnd 
daughter The info rejoices great]} at 
his death, and proceeds to filch Ins pro- 
perty, when Argon starts np and puts nn 
end to her pillage Next comes the 
daughter’s turn When she hears of her 
father’s death, she bewails him w ith gTcat 
grief, savs she has lost her best friend, 
and that she will devote her whole 1 fc 
in praier for the repose of his soul 
Argau is-delightcd, starts np in a frenzy 
of joi, declares she is a dnrlmg, and 
shall marry the man of her choice freely, 
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nnd rocen c a father’s blessing — Molifcre, 
Lc Malade Imagw.io c (1C73) 

Mnlagi'gi, son of Buo\o, brother of 
Aldfgcr and Vivian (of Clarmont’s race) , 
one of Charlemagne’s paladins, and cousin 
of Itmaldo Being brought up by the 
fairj' Onnndn, ho became a great en- 
chanter — Anosto, Orlando Funoso (1516) 

MalagTi'da (Gabnel), an Italian 
Jesuit nnd missionary to Brazil, who 
was accused of conspiring against the 
king of Portugal (1689-1761) 

Lord Shelburne ivns nicknamed 11 Mala - 
gnda " He was a zealous oppositionist 
during lord North’s administration (1737— 
1805) 

Do >ou know M fold Goldsmith to Ills lord blp tlmt 

I r\c\cr could conceive why the> call you MaKwltta for 
Mhlagrida wits a very good sort of a man ” lie meant 
to as Malagrjda was a good sort of a men H he could 
noL couceiyo how it became a word of reproach — 11 
Irving. 

Malagrowther (Sir Mungo), a 
crabbed old courtier, soured by misfor- 
tune, and pcewsh from infirmities He 
tries to make eiery one ns sour and dis- 
contented as himself — Sir W Scott, 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I ) 

Malagrovotlicr (Malacln), sir Walter 
Scott, “ On tlie proposed change of 
currency, etc ” (1826) 

Lockhart sa\ s that these “ diatribes pro- 
duced in Scotland a sensation not inferior 
to that of the Drapier’s letters in Ire- 
land ” The} came out in the Edinburgh 
Wcc/ly Journal 

Malambru'no, a giant, first cousin 
to queen Maguncia of Candaya “ E\- 
clusneof his natural barbanU, Malam- 
bruno nas also a wizard,” who enchanted 
don Cianjo nnd the princess Antono- 
masui — the former into a crocodile of 
some unknown metal, and the latter into 
a monkey of brass The giant sent don 
Qui\ote the wooden horse, and was ap- 
peased 11 by the simplo attempt of the 
knight to disenchant the a ictuns of his 
displeasure ” — Cervantes, Bon Quixote, 

II m 4, 5 (1015) 

Malaprop (Mrs ), aunt and guardian 
• o Lydia Languish the heiress Mrs 
Mnlnprop sets her cap at sir Lucius 
O’l rigger, “a tall Irish baronet,” and 
corresponds with him under the name of 
Delia Sir Lucius fancies it is the niece, 
nnd, when lie discovers his mistake, de- 
clines the honour of marriage with the 
mint Mrs Malaprop is a synonym for 
those who misapply w ords without mis- 
pronouncing them Thus Mrb. Malaprop 


talks of a Bc> bus/nre putrefaction , an 
allegory of the Nile , a barbarous Vandylc, 
she requests that no delusions to the past 
he made, talks of flying "with the utmost 
felicity, and would say precipitate one 
down the prejudice instead of “ precipice ” 
— Shendan, The Ilnals (1776) 

Mrs. Malaprop s mistakes In what she calls 'ortho 
doxy " hm e often been objected to as Improbable from n 
woman of her rank of lib* bat the luckiness of her 
simile 1 ns headstrong ns an allegory on tho banks of tlio 
Mle " will bo acknowledged ns [inimitable].—! T Moore 

Malbeceo, “a cankered, crabbed 
carl,” \ery wealthy nnd very miserly, 
husband of a y onng wife named Hel'i- 
norc (3 syl ), of whom he is \ cry jealous, 
nnd not w lthout cause Helinore, f illing 
in lo\c with sir Paridcl her guest, sets 
fire to the closet where her husband keeps 
his treasures, and elopes with Pnridel, 
while Malbccco stops 'to put out the 
flames This done, Malbccco starts in 
pursuit, nnd finds that Pnndcl has tired 
of the dame, who has become the satyrs’ 
dniry-maid Ho soon finds her out, but 
she declines to return w ith him , and he, 
in desperation, thro us himself from a 
rock, but reccnes no injury Malbccco 
then creeps into a ca\c, feeds on toads 
nnd frogs, and lives m terror lest tho 
rock should crush him or tho sea o\ cr~ 
wliclin him “Dying, he lives on, and 
can ne\cr die,” for he is no longer Mnl- 
becco, “but Juviousv is hight ” — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, m 9, 10 (1590) 

Malbrough.', corrupted m English 
into Marlbroo! , the hero of a popular 
French song Generally thought to refer 
to John Churchill duke of Marlborough, 
so famous for his victories o\ erthe French 
in the reign of Louis XIV , but no inci- 
dent of the one corresponds with the life 
of tho other Tho Malbrough of tho 
song w as evidently a crusader or ancient 
baron, who died in battle , and his lady, 
climbing the castle tower nnd lookmg 
out for her lord, reminds one of tho 
mother of Siscrn, who “looked out at a 
window, and cried through tho lattice. 
Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
"Why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? 

Have they not sped ? Ha\ c they not 
dnided the spoil?” (Judges^ 28-30) The 
following are the words of the song — 

' Malbrough la gone to tho wars. Ah t when, will Im 
return! Ho *IU como back by Easter lady ^or at 
latest by Trinity” bo no! Easter Is past and 
Trinity Is past but Malbrough lias not returned Then 
did sbo climb the ensile tower to look out for his combi* 
Eho MW bis page out lie was clad In black. My page 
my bonnJe page ” cried tbo lady what tidings bring, 
> ou— what tidings of my lord ! Tho news I bring ” said 
the page ‘ Is very sad anil will make >ou weep 1 jiv 
aside your pn> attire Indy, your ornaments of gold and 
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ttlver for jhj I lr 1 <U+»d He Is dead. lady And lrtltl In 

r -* ' our offlotn 

i i iword nod 

“o nothing. 

They laid him In nrth. 1 rtw lib spirit rL<j through Clio 
laurels. They planted hU grate rrltli rosemary The 
nightingale saiij. Ills dirge. The mourner* fell to the 
nrth . and when they rose up again they chanted hi* 
victories. Then retired they all to rest." 

This song used to lie sung ns n Minin 
to the infnut son of Louis XVI , nnd 
Nnpoleon I never mounted Ins clmrger 
for Imttlo without humming the nir of 
Malbroui/h s’en va-t-cn guerre Mon de 
Lns Cnsns sn\s he lienrd him hum the 
snmc nir n little before Ins death 

Malbrouk, of Basque legend, is a 
child brought up b} his godfather of the 
same nunc At tho ngc of seven ho is 
a till, full-grown ninn, nnd, like I'rotcus, 
enn assume nnv form li} simph nnming 
the form ho wishes to nssmnc Thus, bj 
Blum's “Jesus, nnt,” lie becomes nn nnt , 
nnd “Jesus, pigeon," he becomes n 
pigeon After performing most wonder- 
ful prodigies, nnd releasing the king’s 
three daughters who had been stolen 
b> his godfather, ho marries the 5 oungest 
of tho princesses, nnd succeeds tho king 
on lus throne 

%* Tho name Malbrouk occurs m the 
Chanson do Gcstcs, nnd in the Basque 
Pastorales (bee nboi e, Malukoggh ) 

Malcolm, surnnmed “Can More" 
(“great head”), eldest son ofDuncnn “the 
Meek" king of Scotland lie, with his 
father ana j oungcr brother, w ns a guest 
of Macbeth at Inverness Castle, when 
Duncan was murdered The two )oung 
princes fled — Malcolm to the English 
court, nnd his brother Donnlbnin to Ire- 
land When Mncduft slew Mncbetli m 
the bnttlo of Dunsin'nnc, the son of Dun- 
enn wns set on the throne of Scotland, 
under the name nnd title of Malcolm III 
— Shnkcspcnre, Macbeth (1G0G) 

Malebolge (4 syl ), the eighth circle 
of Dnrt&’s inferno It was divided into 
ten bolgi or pits 

There Is a place \rithln the depths of hell 
Called JliuObokS 

DantC mil xtUI. (1S00) 

Mal'ecasta, tho mistress of Cnstlc 
Jojous, and the impersonation of lust 
Bntomnrt (the heroine of cbnstit}) en- 
tered her bower, after overthrowing four 
of tho six knights who guarded it , nnd 
Mnlecnsta sought to win the stranger to 
wantonness, not knowmg her sex Of 
course, Bntomnrt resisted nil her wiles, 

r1 loft the castle next morning — 
, Faery Queen , m, 1 (1590) 


Malodisaunt, a damsel who threw 
discredit on her knightb lover to pre- 
vent his encountering tho danger of the 
battle-field Sir Launcelot condoned her 
oflcnce, nnd gnv 0 her tho name of Bicn- 
pensaunt 

The Cape of Good Hope was called the 
“Cane of Storms" (Cabo Tormcntoso) 
b) Bartholomew Diaz, when discovered 
in 1493 , hut the king of Portugal (John 
II J changed tho name to “ Good Hope " 

So the Tnxinc (that is, “the hospit- 
able") Sen wns original!) called “Tho 
Axino” (or “the inhospitable”) Sen 

MalefFort, seneschal of lad) Bna'nn , 
a man of “ mickle might," slam bv sir 
Cnlidoro — Spenser, Faery Queen, vi 1 
(1C9G) 

Malo’ger (3 si/l ), captain of the host 
which besieged Bod} Castle, of winch 
Alma wns queen Pnnco Arthur found 
that Ins sword wns powerless to wound 
him, so lie took him up in his arms and 
tried to crush him, but without effect 
At length the prince remembered that 
the earth was the carl’s mother, pnd sup- 
plied him with new strength and vigour 
ns often ns he went to her for it, so ho 
carried the hodv , nnd flung it into a lal e 
(Sec Antji os ) — Spender, Faery Queen, 
11 11 (1590) 

Malen'gm, Gude personified When 
attacked b} Talus, he changed himself 
into a fox, a hush, a bird, a hedgehog, 
nnd a snake, hut Tnlus, with lus iron 
find, heat lnm to powder, mid so “deceit 
did tho deceiver fail ” On his hack 
Malcngm earned a net “ to catch fools ” 
with — Spenser, Faery Queen, v 9 (159G) 

Malopaidus, tho castlo of Master 
Bcynard tho fox, in tho bcast-cpic of 
Reynard the Fox (1498) 

Males and Females The pro- 
portion in England is 104 5 males to 100 
females , m Russia it is 108 9 , nnd tho 
Jews in Livonia give the ratio of 120 
males horn to ever} 100 females Tlic 
mortnlitv of males in infnnc} exceeds that 
of females, nnd war greatly disturbs the 
balance 

Mal-Fet (The chevalier), the name 
assumed b} sir Launcelot m Joyous Isle, 
during his" fit of madness, which lasted 
two } ears — Sir T Malory, History of 
Prince Arthur, iu (1470) 

M alfort (Mi ), a young man who 1ms 
ruined himself by speculation 

Mrs Malfort, tho wife of the specuia- 
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to", “howler's, fnonrth’?*, defenceless, 
•-id forlorn ’ The want** r>f Malfort arc 
Kmpomnts nTicrrd In the bounty of 
lY-nl Ilcnrta'l a id the J indues:! of Mrs 
C5 emis “Uni jci'diers dAU^hter” The 
re'srt of Malfurt, feraor, from Indm, 
tvs'era hi* ron *o case and nfilLcnee — 
Cherry, Ire &M>tr s lr i/Vm (l t 'ij) 

Mrlfv (P ‘At i of), tss-n-'mter of 
Icrdtnand dole of C. libria Sic fill 
In lose r. ilh An!«nt >, I cr t'ctnnl, n”d 
pise therein 0 ortal oT«nro to Jit ir m- 
Lfotlnr Tt-dinard, aid to !i<-- 1 - •* tr 
the ci'dinnl, vim c’ tj’oxctl 15 r !a to 
f*r "pie my — John Mil'W, IL ’a*, cf 
A'j/f ' (1C1 «i 

Mnlpo, a insUi'orl 5 to_ rf Bn'nin, 
n^tod for ins ln-nut\ "ml Ins sice' Ins 
t tioifei mv olid Ins f'aij'i Alnl^o 
*dd<J Jrthy'j, Ic 'and. Gothland, the 
Orknea he mas, and Paein to la« 
dominion — li ,j i iru. fri.V! ih , 

S t * £** (Vi*-frf-mr 

IT r L-nf 1 iff* mr vat., 

J -A5*-J fvT } *- l-tf- J. Hr t7 t~V*l i ' r 

l<~- -o n. lit. o^r: 

Malherbe (2 ) If ans o"e a«hcd 

Jlnuth* bit of'r'on t!m t nns 1 rcnch 
Wr u * In lls-fiVi font him 1 o the fit t 
ji “*r* at tie Pori mi Ion, nun; that 
tht-s via las “ niu./r- n Innct a, c ' — • 

I jean, IV </< S'n'! mV {If ii) 

It is F*i*t* tin* shal f*| can.' rem] Jus 
f ssj ifinnsi or-'seman sshenln ssishnl 
to 1 non if thes s-oiitd suit the popular 
tarlc 

MaVtnal, Irothcr of luhid’t'aton 
117 *n the An'tfCfis dcclan d ssarr t uun t 
IP Jr; "id Ills colons, 'Slnliml ci*t in 
Ins Jot s-itb tZ r %V Juts* *tnyr* lie 
ana i noh’e neu'h, sJio r> tisid two 
fi.rrof'-si i, jnd< in hi* 1 " sslnlf defindini; 
t’’c i mV i , nnj b< 'n„ urutrh. to 
ftand, fin lit in the r deduce on lus 
lti((s Mtmn Mfilinal swi5 di ililid, 
An nl'ahtn esu ( ht up tnc. prince'*, nml 
nn off s.ith 1 tr, IritMor v*i tlie “soon,; 
KV ' ftn { irt, n f irl) itnich linn < n tlu 
lifi fiS'nngfi s'lth n bill-’iool , md Afalmfil, 
eras ln^ to Die rpot, tJiroat ln>> snonl m 
tlie vilhme ftrom and hilled linn — 
Souther, J'adj s., tt. IC (li f i >) 

MaViom Slfiliomct is to called in 
cor*c of the old romtineci* 

l-'-tCi prlru-s!i(i^l 1 Jf JUifi„-tf t rwnr 

I I f-lc p L* — 

Kflkin ’Hr Mitid Mamn of tlie 


morm-dnneo is so culled hs* Beaumont 
find I lecher 

tu.f 6 1 1 1 ' i'-i* fdAt 

Vf y 4J, v 1 ftjtrry 2 r» I « Ix-ir 

A f^i^rr U r K). 

Mall Cntpuino, SIfirs rntli, n 
thief nml recent r of atoltn pood? John 
Pis, m 1GJ0, s' "n Iroolt ciUcd Ihe 
JW/- J‘i i ne’s cf Jfirrj JfaU of tic 
Ilo 'sfr, wi't hr Vi if j iu J fan's 
■Jp'-T'ef, a-/{ to O' let /'i r ( icu " It is 
fud that she ssrm nn undress no {1681- 

IhjUJ 

I -Jt F "ri*r xf v.) CV;‘, t:*v > t-4— ^ llbsl 

^ c* ”!>*- t 

o' tr \ l tv-M U [If /Ml Cr©»»V 

\ J r**f »r 1 l 

it f » t * ^1/x* «— i* vat >. t d[ju 

f* 7 c f up Latp Up-^ ss,J c th*x* rftfvt* r # 
i~<* extrf t j p-tiAr-r< — Ji h't Ch^r I’crlj-'J (ICllJ. 

Mal-Oichol, Lin;; of Bu tiffed (n*s 
nland of Seandmasiaj Hein" fi"l c<I \\ 
lon-Tliomiod to "is c him 1 1 » danphttr in 
niam.a"f, } c ri-fi 'td, nad tl o rejected 
amt' r mvk wnr on Jam 1 in-nl sent las 
ron 0*‘ian to ns*nl Mnl-Orciiol, nnd on 
thesers dfi> of his urns al he took fon- 
Tlionnod pmor r r 'Mal-Orchol, in pnti- 
tud", non okred (1 Man la* dan htcr in 
m:rm„o , but Omi pleaded for Ton- 
'lhonnol, rm* the n irrnpi <f the lad j 
suth Jar on' mi! *uitor sias duls solem- 
niz'd flnr damn'fre name nas Oion- 
Mnri.1 )— 0 uaa, Oil i-Zfwi ! 

Maltvorm, n tippler Sumlatls, 
lux 1 wonn tut atm is **» tb nt. 

r i rA* t 1 in J ’rr*i v 1 Jt r>o ( ** U*n* \ fs* 

pv- */-» f » ifvtf j » t Irr (>* 

v -ifrltr I>f*i r *' <\tt*lrrn\ Jt fifl 

t-f ! riv I t’f'r- i r a v n/xj L t » Ih I'wl'LiJ/’ 
-> At" <*r W/H'y/I *sv iLt 1(1^0 

Mal'vonu, I lieuTi mV i^rtcr —Spen- 
ser, f<u.r j Q tr t i, i 4 (16fti) 

Maln'na, daughter of losear feho 
ssns txtrothed to Oscar son of U~un, 
but In ssi« flnin in Lifter Jij Cairbvr 
Ixdon tlie da,; of nnrriapo armed — 
7«ii. or a, i 

I »xj nV »tV t) y ] mrucr OvV vl h all ciy 

> '“i n tin J rrt tl r »l *il> r^. Jik(> 6 l /from 

l?« t’^errl. Aik! h) J jjty ITt^u Lf.-I Irr Tt^* 

rr* iH * U it^ i* *sn ltd l -\t t/ ynlvo 

11 tt tf 2 »r »m In ti o d rf ‘aj Cr ?— j 

Mnlsroisin (Am Alhri if<), n pre- 
ceptor of the Kinphts Icniplurs 

A r l‘hihp dc Midvorut, one of the 
Iniphts clmllenpcrs nt the* tonmatnenf — 
.Sir \\ Scott, Jetnh ^ (time, lticliard J ) 

Malvolio, 01 sin's fites nnl, 111 x 11 
lie repay. cs sir 'I ob> Belch for riotous 
J lisinp, Iho 1 ntphl Fass to Jam, “Post 
thou think, Iiecmte thou net sirtuoii", 
thoro 5 1 all be no more cakes nud tiler" 
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MAMMOTHS' 


Sir ’lob) and sir Andrew Ague-check 
join Mina in a trick against tbe steward 
Mnrm forges a letter in the handwriting 
of Olivia, leading Mali olio to suppose 
that his mistress is in love with him, 
telling him to dress in tallow stockings, 
and to smile on the lndv Mnholto falls 
into the trap, and when Olma shows 
astonishment at his absurd conduct, he 
keeps quoting parts of tko letter lie has 
received, and is shut up in a dark room 
ns a lunatic — Shakespeare, Tieiljlh Bight 
(1611) 

Clearing hli rolco with a preliminary Hrnil" lie 
addressed tits Kinsman checking ns Mnivolto ] rupewd 
to do when coated In lili state his fain III ir smile wllb an 
nusttr® regard of control— Sir \\ Scott 
LenJere 1 Malrolki" wt* simply f* rfoctlan HU Ires 
In yellow stocking* ttiort vflfrinotisl) cr >u gartered with 
n horrible tough of oglr eonu.lt to top the whole ren 
deml him Shakespeare j M My olio at all |>otnU ll-JS- 
iai»] — Boatful Life of Jordan 

Mamamouehi, an unaginan order 
ol knighthood 51 Jourdnin, the par- 
tenu, is persuaded that the grand seignior 
of the order Ins made linn a member, 
and ho submits to the ccremonv of a 
mock instillation — 51olicre, Lc Bourgeois 
GaiUtfiomma (1G70) 

All the Women most derontly swear 
knch uoui 1 l>e mthcr 5 po5r netress here 
Than to be made a Mainamoudil there 

Dryden 

Mambuno’s Helmet, a helmet of 
pure gold, which rendered the wearer 
invisible It was taken possession of b) 
Itinaldo, and stolen b) Scanpantc 

Can antes tells us of a barber who was 
caught in a shower of rain, and who, to 
protect his lint, clapped his braven basin 
on Ins head Don Quixote insisted that 
this basin was the helmet of the Jloorish 
king, and, taking possession of it, wore 
it ns such 

%* When the knight set the gal lei - 
slaves free, the rascals “snatched the 
basin from Ins bend, and brolc if to pieces” 
(pt I 111 8), but we find it sound and 
complete in the next book (cli 15), when 
the gentlemen at the inn sit in judgment 
on it, to decide whether it is renllj a 
“helmet or a basin” The judges, of 
course, humour the don, and declare the 
bnsm to bo nn undoubted helmet — 
Cervantes, Don Quixote (1G05) 

I will lead the life I bare mentioned till by tho force 
and terror of my ami I take a helmet from the Lead of 
some other knight The mine thing happened about 

Mnmbrinos helmet which coat Scaripante so dear — Cer 
tames Don Quixote L 1L - (IGUo). 

Marmllius, a v oung pnnee of Sicilia 
— bbnkespcnrc, ITWer’s Talc (lGOi) 

'V 

> on, the personification of 
blj ambition, be it wealth, honours, 


sensimlit), or what not “Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon" (Matt vi 21) 
Jlilton makes Mammon one of the re- 
bellious angels 

'il'immon the Jeait-erected spirit Hint fell 

£rom beaten for fc cn in heareii bM looks and thou^hu 

Were nlwnjs downward bent admiring more 

The riches of heaven a inrement, trodden gol 1 

Tlun au^ht, divine or holy cUocnJojetk 

J aradlte Lent K CTO ttc. (ICGo) 

Mammon tells sir Guv on if ho w ill scrv e 
him, he shall be the nchc«t man in the 
world , but the knight replies Hint monej 
has no charm in his sight Tho god then 
Lakes him into his smith), and tells him 
to pvc anv order he likes, but sir Guv on 
declines the invitation 5Iamnion neat 
offers to give tho knight Pbilotine to 
wife , hut sir Gujon still declines 
Ijistlv, the knight is led to Proserpine e 
bower, and told to pluck some of the 
golden fruit, and to rest him awhile on 
the silv cr stool , but sir Guv on resists tbe 
{emulation After three dnvs’ sojourn 
in the infernal regions, tbe knight is led 
back to earth, and sw oons — Spenser, 
latry Queen, n 7 (1500) 

Mammon ( Sir Epicure), the rich dupe 
who supplies Subtle “the alchemist’ 
with monc) to carr) on his artifices, 
under pretence of transmuting base mcLils 
into gold Sir Lmcurc believes in the 
possibility, nnd glories in tho might) 
things he will do when the secret is 
discovered — Ben Jonson, 2 he Alchemist 
(1G10) 

[9/rJ Fplcure Mntiimon lias tho whole 'matter nnd 
Cnj y of the father — eye nose Up tho trick of his frown ** 

1 1 Is Jil t such n nrnggercr ns con temporaries lm\ e described 
lien to he lie Is arrogance turnon I fled. Wlmt 
n towering bratery thero la in his aeusuaUt} 1 He 
affects no pleasure under n sultan — C. Lamb 

Mamm oth {The) or big buffalo is 
an emblem of terror and destruction 
among the American Indians lienee, 
w hen Brandt, at the head of a part) of 
Mohawks and other savages, was In)ing 
waste Penns) Ivanm, and approached 
W) o'mmg, Outaljssi exclaims 

The mammoth comes — tlie foe — the monster Brandt, 

B ith nil LU howling desolating band 
Bed la the cun the} drink but not of wino ! 

Campbell Q Ttrude of II yenning 111 1G (1809). 

Mammoth Cave {The), in Ldmond- 
son Count) , Ken tuck) It is the largest 
in the world 

Mammoth Grove (2 he), in Cali- 
fornia borne of tho trees grow to (lie 
height of from 200 to 800 feet, nnd have 
a girth of from 100 to 200 feet 

Mammoun, eldest of the four sons 
of Corcud One day, he showed kind- 
ness to a mutilated serpent, which pro) p$ ' 
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to be the fairy Ginlout, who gave him (hr 
his humanity the power of joining nnd 
mending whatever was broken lie 
mended a pic’s egg which vis smashed 
into tw enty pieces, and so perfeeth that 
the egg vis hitched He also mended 
in a moment a ship which hid been 
wrecked nnd broken in a \ mlent storm — 
T S Guculctte, Chinese Jules (“ Corcud 
and llis 1 our Sons,” 1723) 

Man His descent according to the 
Darwinian tlieorv (1) ihe limi of 
iscidians, a lnirine mollusc , (2) fish 
lowly organized, ns the Imcelet, (1) 
ganoids, lepidonren, nnd other fish, (1) 
impluhmns , (3) birds nnd reptiles , (G) 
from reptiles no get the monotreinata, 
wluch connects reptiles with the mam- 
malia , (7) the marsupials , (8) placental 
mammals , (0) lemundic , (10) simiitdic , 
(11) the New World nionkevs called 
plntyrlimcs, and the Old World monkey s 
called cafarfhines, (12) between the entarr- 
Inncsand the race of man the “missing 
link’ is placed bv some, but othcra 
think between the highest organized ape 
and the lowest organrzed man the grada- 
tion is simple and easy 

Von ( Isle of), a corruption of maui-au 
(“ little inland ”) , Latinized into J fenav- 
io Cxsar calls it “Mon-a,” the Scotch 
pronunciation of mam-au , nnd hence 
comes “ Monabia ” for Mennv la 

JVan ( Jlaccs of) According to the 
Bible, the whole human race sprang 
from one individual, Adam \ jrcy 
affirms there were two original pairs 
JnCquinot nnd Latham divide the race 
into three primordial stocks , Kant into 
four, Blumcnhach into five , Buffon into 
riv. Hunter into seven, Agassiz into 
eight , Pickering into eleven , Bory St 
1 inccnt into fourteen , Desmoulins info 
sixteen , Morton into twentv -two, Cravv- 
furd into feisty , nnd Burke into sixty - 
three. 

Man in Black (The), said to be 
mcniit for Goldsmith’s father A true 
oddity, with the tongue of a Timon and 
the heart of an uncle l’oby He declaims 
against beggars, hut relieves even one 
lie meets , ho ridicules generosity*, but 
would share his last cloak with the 
needy — Goldsmith, Citizen of the 11 ur/d 
(1733) 

*** \\ nshington Irving has a talc called 

l' he Man m Black 

Man m the Moon (The) Some 
»ii;> it ts the man who picked up a bundle 


of sticks on tbo sabbath dav (JTumb xv. 
32-uti) Dante savs it is Cain, and that 
the “bush of thorns” is an emblem of 
the cu’sc pronounced on the earth 
“ Thoms nlso and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee " ( Gen in IS) Some say 
it is rmhnuon, taken there by Diana 
The emit, pronounced on the “man” 
was this “As v ou regarded not ‘ Sim- 
dav ’ on earth, v ou shall keep n perpetu il 
‘Moon-dav ’ in heaven ” This, of cour-e, 
is a Teutonic tradition 
The bush of thorns, in the Schnnmburg- 
lippG version, is to indicate that the n >n 
strewed thorns m the church pith, to 
hinder people from attending intisv mi 
Sundays 

Now dotfj Cain with fork of thorn* confine 
On cither hembphere tonchldp the mia - 
the foircn of SertUc 1 
The moon was round. 

IUnt< Ittftmo r t. (I3o0) 
Hrrtfletray pray and full or fpottW black 
Anri on tier brttt a cborle jktlntM ful even 
I-erfn;: a bu<h o' thomb on hi* back 
W bleb for hi* theft mi^ht cllmo w ucr the lieven 

CJifutccr 

A North 1 nsinn version gives cabbages 
instead of a faggot of wood 
%* 'Ihere are other traditions, among 
which may he mentioned “ Tlie btorv of 
the Hare* and the Llcphant ” In tins 
Eton “tlie man m tlio moon” is n hare 
— J’anfschatuntia (a collection of San- 
skrit fables) 

Man in the Moon, a man who v isits tlio 
“ inland parts of Africa " — W Thomson, 
Mammilla or Human Mature Displayed on 

a Grand Seale (1789) 

Man in the Moon, the man who, bv the 
aid of n magical glass, «hows Charles 
Fox (the man of the people) various 
eminent contemporaries — W Thomson, 

7 he Man in the Moon or 1 meets into the 
Lunar Regions (1783) 

Man of Blood, Charles I was so 
called bv the puritans, because be made 
war on Ins parliament 'Ihe allusion is 
to 2 Sam xv i 7 

Man of Brass, Tales, the work of - 
Hepb-estos (Vulcan) lie traversed tbo 
Isle of Crete tbnee a rear ApoJlo’nius 
( Argonauhea , iv ) savs he threw rocks at 
the Argonauts, to prevent tber landing 
Jt is also said that when a stranger was 
discovered on the island, Tnlos nindchiin- 
slB red hot, and embraced tlie intruder to 
death 

That portcul/m* }fon of Pm** 

Jleph-cilu* mndo In day* of jqro 
IVbo •talked nbout the Cretan chore 
\ntl ci tv the shi i>9 nvpt ir ami p-t 
And threw ttonc* at the Arsomulx 

I^jDgfcUoff, The I) ay side Inn (lSb3j. 
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Man of Decembei, Nnpolcon III 
So called because be -was made president 
December 12, 1848-; made the coup 
cVdtat , December 2, 1851, and was nindo 
emperor, December 2, 1852 

(Bom in tbe Rue I afitte, Paris [not in 
tbe Tmlencs), April 20, 1808 , reigned 
1852-1870, died at Clusclhurst, Kent, 
January 9, 1873 ) 

Man of Destiny, Nnpolcon I , who 
aluiijs looted on bimself ns an instru- 
ment m tbe bands of dcstiuj , and that 
all bis acts were predestined 

Tlie Man of Pestlny hail power for a time to 
bind king? with chains nrnl nobles with fetters of Iron " 
-Sir \\ Scott, 

Man of Feeling ( The), Harlcj, a 
sensitne, bashful, kind-hearted, senti- 
mental sort of a bero — 11 Mackenzie, 
The Man of Feeling (1771) 

*** Sometimes Henry Mackenzie is 
bimself called “ Tlie Man of Feeling ” 

Man of Ross, John Kyrlc, of Ross, 
in Herefordshire, distinguished for bis 
bcnciolonce and public spirit “Richer 
than miser, nobler than king or king- 
polluted lord ” — Pope, Epistle, ill (“ On 
tbe Use of Riches,” 1709) 

Man of Salt (A), a man like /Enc'as, 
alu n) s melting into tears called “drops 
of salt ” 

TliU would nnke n man n man of salt 
To use hU e) es for garden water pots 
Shakespeare King Lear act Iv sc 0 (1605) 

Man of Sedan, Napoleon III So 
called because lie surrendered Ins sword 
to William king of Prussia after the 
battle of Sedan in September, 1870 
Also called the “Man of Silence” 
(Sec above, first article ) 

Man of Sin (The), mentioned in 
2 T/icss n 3 

Whitbj says tbe “Man of sin” means 
tbe Jew s as a people 

Grotms snj s it rnenns Cams Cxsar or 
else Caligula 
Wetstem saj s it is Titus 
Olsbausen thinks it is typical of some 
one j ct to come 

Roman Catholics say it means Anti- 
christ _ 

Protestants think it refers to the pope 
The Fifth-Monarchy men applied it to 
Cromwell 

Man of tlie Hill, a tedious “her- 
mit of the vale,” introduced by Fielding 
into his no\eI of Tom Jones (1749) 

Man of the Mountain (Old) 
(bee KorrENEERG, p 520 ) 


Man of the People, Charles James 
Fox (1749-1806) 

Man of the Sea ( The Old), the man 
vlio got.npon the ehofilders of Smdbad 
the sailor, and would not get off ogam, 
but clung therewith obstinate pertinacity 
till Sindbnd made him drunk, when he 
i\as easily shaken off Smdbad then 
crushed him to death with a large stone 

\ on 1ml fallen mid they Into the hands of tha 
Old Man of tho Sea and jou nre the first whom he has not 
strangled. irallan A Ighti ( Slndbad H fifth royage) 

Man of the World (The), sir Pcr- 
tinax McSjcophant, who acquires a for- 
tune bj “ boomjj” and fawning on the 
great and rich He w ants his son Fger- 
ton to marrj the daughter of lord Lum- 
bercourt, but Egerton, to tho disgust of 
Ins father, marries Constantia the pi o- 
tdgtfe of lady McSj cophnnt SirPertinnv 
had promised his lordship a good round 
sum of monej if the marriage was 
effected, and when this contidcmps 
occurs, his lordship laments the loss of 
monej, “which will prove his ruin ” 
Sir Pertinax tells lord Lumbercourt that 
his jounger son Snndj will proic niuro 
pliable, and it is agreed that the bar- 
gain Blinll stand good if Snndj r will 
mnrrj tlie j oung ladj — C Macklin, Tho 
Man of the World (1764) 

This comedj is based on Voltaire’s 
Fannie (1749) 

Man without a Skin Richard 
Cumberland the dramatist was so called 
bj Garrick, because he wns'so extremely 
sensitne that he could not bear “to be 
touched " bj r tho finger of criticism 
(1732-1811) 

Managarm, the most gigantic and 
formidable of the race of hags lie 
dwells m tho Iron-wood, Jan md Mnnn- 
garm will first fill himself with the blood 
of man, and then wall he swallow up tbe 
moon This gigantic ling sjmbohzcs 
War, and tbe “Iron-wood” in which ho 
dw ells is tho w ood of spears — T> o'c 
Edda 

Manchester (American), Lowell, in 
Massachusetts So called from its cotton- 
mills 

Manchester of Belgium, Ghent 

Manchester of Prussia, Elber- 
feld The speciality of Prussian Man- 
chester is its “ Turkey red ” Krupp is 
the chief manufacturer there of steel 

Manchester Poet (The), Charle» 
Swam, horn 1803, 
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Manciples Tale Plaints had n 
crow whuh i,c taught to cpnk , 1* irai 
white 'it down, nr.d ns bt^r ns a sir !i 
lie bid nln n wife, rli«tn 1 e dnrh 
loicd One dn wlu.n 2ie citne home, 
tlie cdw cncd, “ Ctitkno, ctirKi.n, 
erekoo'” nml Phibu« nked the bird 
vhit tl meant , whereupon it told the 
cod tint }n« wife tr, n< unfuthfiil to him 
J’ln.hi «, in his wr-th, weed his bow, 
nr 1 <bi 1 hr wife threu^Ii U c hr irt , hi* 
to the tmi lie *inl, “tur e on th\ toll- 
t'b- Imn'r 1 ntur more shall it lint 
in 'chit* ’ lo he dipmul l! o' the 
5 * wt r of speech, rnd c' no J is toum- 
vn (i'd rlntr in bPrh Nf»>nl — ltt no 
tr r-i«ttr, hot hrcpwcll Ini longin', nnd 
think uj»en the c r nw 

t*v tvrinr vj*x ctr r*-» r 

ir 1 r iy *t * v j tli-rr I* t tui <■* jnvr 
VSirTTO?’ ^3C — TTi V 1"» t’_4 <C J rr 

1 n^f is.-1 t 1 ! i v ; U W*r 

O l Jf \ /* i* *V 4 *1. «?» 

*„* Thr u Oudn t*!e of “Coreir" 

n the J r f.r-/r, -g » f,r, rte 

Mnnclo'ne p • I ), wife of Zim'i the 
t un-*o msrdanr, m d ti c hfof ll-ii c' 
Ha- tt xna m* to Corn to be brought 
op 1 1 Mon* Vihi'c MnndnrC brvui^h* up 
Xaphi^n (cider the r ~.me of 1 tmi), the 
o'jh'in patio: nnd onh t inning repre- 
ss n-ive of t’e rmil nn of (him. 
lln "ft led n jirrti of in* irpeols apairKl 

Tihurim', v«n sc-ed nod ordrml to 

t*e pit to death ai the eup[>o s <d pnree 
■Maidnn, tred to rait Inin, confc u-d In 
lr “' the prince , and I inn uimt for- 
ward »s tile real " orphan of Chim" 
Tirenrfftn unable (o robe tbc mv-tm, 
lei'h to dtVSi, r.nd Mnud-mf 
wi‘h 1 rr hu’lmrd to tl c (or'ure , but 
/KndnC nbibbed Jurclf — Murpln , TU 
Orj-'vtr if C\t-n ( 17 n'>) " ' 

Afarlzn' (o t , / ) ( n !f . heroim of M.lllc 
"'■uuVri « i we once called C\nr Or Gnat 

(u>A l 

IiLunda'no and StnWra, rv>d 
rao rs of o tlnilnmntic romrnei Hheu 
r fi n aocc l mrr Inner the world on th» 

npnceof e V'omnn.heehof'.r^nMnmlnnG 
or htilin for bin litrome Mlndnno of 
™ iif Oor v-ns the dnaphtu- of kmg 
Af'iC^C?, wife of CnmbiM. 1 , nnd mother 
of bine, the brcit htaftri wmj drugh- 
ter of IJmtig the Per’mn, mid rift of 
A kraaacr the Great 

Mart'dano, in Indmntribeof Dneoti, 
in the l/iated States, noted for tlinr at i‘t 
>n lior7cmatiihip 

J! -ij'IU-t-' - 4 inei: D»- (1 - If»! <1 i!r 

" "frZ. 


j Jitandcvillo, nn\ one who driw.i 
the hing-bmv , a flnni, f; tr lolin Tilnn- 
deulle [1 r an' d' i fj, nn I ngleh trrvel- 
hr, pjhlidied n awn'iiL of 1m loiBpe^, 
whali nheunds In the im»-t i itmiag fit 
Fictions (K.fKl-lhTl 1 ) 

UJi 1* a TrW T Tl ^ M ^4 } ^ 

a P tsz* J-H » * H„» X Q 

I 1 ^ r tunur i; 1 tl <\l 

Vand t 'Sr (Iurr^ni <'), n iKen'imis, 
»hi tail wntf-r m ihor of 2/r le n i 
| I n -i ! (17 A/, - T'c f , fr in J i - 
h i i (1712/, dui'i of Or }, ,, (1715), etc 
(11,70-17' 1) " 

Man drabul’s Oflonrm one thnt 
iWhi urn m n jet it i ni Mrndribui 
of simo-i, 1mm” oisround n j dd-mme, 
offrr, tl i {.ohhn rim to ,!im„ for tin dw- 
coi.n Nc\t icir h, of f r, d n tihrr 
o , 1 , the third i nr n linn n iriir, nml the 
fourth i nr no lung 

AInndrnfr'ota, n miotic nml lo\e- 
jihilter 

7 r frit 4r ~~ 

Nc- » l J V t/i **t? nr jmI t’iMprr/1 
Clifi tt Thd f/jit % rvr I *. 

t'l *j l.* *Mt e»H j ) rsSr 

UV ILirtK- 
r?-r"~wi tr t. 4 r t»r« ,A rh. 

- ^l*» rv *dz xl 

>'r» U r- r^U Ian r 

Jilnndricmdo. 1 in, of Fart-io, 
of \f rmn Manilnnrdo wile Jlr^tora 
fuirv,*, irnirritd Dor'.lis, nid wm jdnin 
'' P'U>’ro in M iplo fonilwt — Ilojnnio 
OrAi d> ft, i i„ jr,,t 0 (1-t'i-,) Ariosto, 0r~ 
fjrfj for,, o (IhJt.) ' 

Mnnchtccnido, n Inght who e 
ntn intunt nrf rbC'trdrd In llamhon^ 
(j/d, Irn. vinfi, cl ,i 70,71) 

Iilanduco (2 *,/ ), Uie idol filnttoni 
ienei7it*d h) the (,n<!r,il'nttre, n jHioplo 
who e god was their belli 
ll fteu'ii O’ I r-,irj 1 £ Lrr*, fin 

Ijlxlr a, I'jlfil Ijr-T-d in aJl (In- W (c( | «ttl, 

I f, -r * r-- 1 1 I vf of r' t law, I m-J r) (»„ 
rrv-fMrr l, »hie, t,|l«,„, (lieu 

uh,' fc*l r l,rl rs "’ ft ® —ill I toll* 

lie r— Co r Ijnr, tl lr . ' ()^ i I 

Manctlo (Hr), of Unmnts 11c 
brd t«rn itui.riaotKd eigditeoi mm, nnd 
had pnduilli lopt hoi tnttnors After 
his relene he fomewlmt ricniercd it, 
but nn) tmn of thouj ht eouneeted with 
hii prirr.n life prodnci d n nlnp e M hilo 
in prison, the doctor mnde rhoes, nml, 
wjicm'icr Ute rclnjwc occurred, his dcsiro 
for cohhhng relumed 

Luc,* Jtartt'r the loung, golden- 
lnired, blue-c) nl dnvjilrr vf Dr Mn- 
rette bho nmrrici Clmrh j Jlinmr 

Lari ’too 'eL A jftf, ,j -a,) *f,tl,i!i’j;trj/«lTrr,f iflff 
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cf liftlns and knitting itself into an expresJon that was 
not quite one of perplexity or wonder or alarm or 
inertly of bright fixed attention though it Included all 
Ibe Tour expressions.— C Dickens A Tale of Tiro Cities, 
L 4(18.9) 

Maney or Mamti ( Sir Walter ), a 
native of Belgium, who came to England 
ns page to Philippa queen of Edward III 
When he first began his career of arms, 
he and some joung companions of his 
own age put a black patch over their left 
eye, and voned never to remove it till 
they had performed some memorable act 
in the French wars (died 1372) 

Vt ith ■whom our Maney here deservedly doth stand 

hich first inventor was of that courageous band 
Who closed thdr left eyes up as never to be freed 
TUI there they bad achieved some high ndrenturous deed. 

Drayton Polyolbion xriib (1613) 

Man'fred. (Count), son of Sig'is- 
mund He sells himself to the prince 
of darkness, and rccen ed from him sev cn 
spirits to do Ins bidding lliey were the 
spirits of “earth, ocean, air, night, 
mountains, winds, and the star of his 
nun destiny ” "Wholly without human 
svmpntbics, the count dwelt m splendid 
solitude among the Alpine Mountains 
He once Io\cd the beautiful As'tarte (2 
syl ), and, after her murder, w ent to the 
hall of Anmn'nes to see her The spirit 
of Astarte informed him that he would 
die the following dnv , and when asked 
if she loved him, she sighed “ Manfred," 
and i crushed — Byron, Manficd (1817) 

*** Byron sometimes makes Astarte 
two syllables and sometimes three The 
usual pronunciation is -As tar-te 

Mangerton ( The laird of), John 
Armstrong, an old warrior who witnesses 
the national combat in Liddcsdale a alley 
between his own son (the Scotch cham- 
pion) and Foster (the English champion) 
The laird’s son is vanquished — Sir TV 
Scott, The Laud's Joel (time, Elizabeth) 

Mamehe'an (4 si/l ), a disciple of 
Wanfis or Mnnachee the Persian here- 
siarch Tha Mamcheans believe m two 
opposing principles — one of good and the 
other of call .Theodora, awslnng to ex- 
tirpate these heretics, put 100,000 of them 
to the sw ord 

Yet would the make full many a Nmlclietn 

Byron Don Juan ri- 3 (1824) 

Mamcon, a species of nightshade, 
supposed to produce madness 

Man'ito or jgam 'tou, the Great 
Spirit of the North American Indians 
These Indians acknowledge tavo supreme 
spirits — a spirit of good and a spirit of 
evil The former they call Gitche- 
Mmillo, and the latter Matche-Mamio, 


Thegood Bpint is symbolized by nn egg, 
and the evil one by a serpent — Long- 
felloiv, Hiawatha, xiv 

As when tbe evil Manitou lhat dries 
Hi Ohio woods, Consumes them in bis ire 
Campbell Gertrude of I) yoming L 17 (1800) 

Manlius, sumamed Torquatus, the 
Roman consul In the Latin aaar, be 
gaae orders that no Romnn, on pain of 
dentil, should engage m single combat 
One of the Latins having provoked 
3 onng Manhus by repeated insults, ho 
sleav him , but avhen tho voung man took 
the spoils to his father, Manlius ordered 
him to he put to death for v minting the 
commands of his superior olhcer — Romnn 
Story 

Manlius Capitoli'nus, consul of 
Rome n c 392, then military tribune 
After tbe battle of Allia (390), seeing 
Rome in the power of tbe Gauls, lie 
threw himself into the capitol with 1000 
men, surprised the Gauls, and put them 
to the sword It was for tins achieve- 
ment he was called Capitolinus Sub- 
sequentlj he was charged with aiming 
at sovereignty, and w is hurled to dentin 
from the larpeian Rock 

*** Lnfosse (1698) has a tragedy called 
Manlius Capitol imto, and “Mnnhus" was 
one of the favourite charactei's of I alma 
the French actor Lafosse’s drama is an 
mutation of Otway’s tragedy of I cmcc 
Prcsertcd (1G82) 

Manly, the lover of ladv Grace 
Townly sister-in-law of lord Townly 
Mnnlv is the cousin of sir Francis 
TVronghcad, whom he saves from utter 
ruin He is noble, judicious, upright, 
and sets all tilings right that arc going 
wrong — Vanbrugh and Cibber, The Pro- 
voked Husband (1728) 

Tbe address and manner of Dennis Detune fl70O-l - 53l 
were easy and polite and he excelled in tbe well bred., 
man tuch as Manly X Davies. 

Manly, “tbe plain dealer ” An honest, 
surly sea-captain, who thinks every one 
a rascal, and believes himself to be uc 
better Manly forms a good contrast to 
Olivia, who is a consummate livpocnte 
of most unblushing elfronterv 

Counterfeit honours,” says Manly will not be 
current with roe 1 weigh the man not his tales. ~ls 
not the kings stamp can moke Hie metal belter or 
heaver Wycberly The Plain Dealer I 1 (1G77) 

*„* Mnnlv, the plain dealer, is a copy 
ofMohbre’s “Misanthrope,” theprototy pe 
of which was the due dc Montausior | 

Manly (Captain), the fiancP of Ara- 
bella ward of justice Dnv ami an 
heiress 
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/mKi 1 Drr*hlm jnaeh— hfWTfp’slD ard honest, 

.Tix'/t. Thin ei oc*to in ell c*»»^<*nco. 

T Kn!?bt- e ffanet* T\ler+L 

Monhj {Colonel), a bluff, honest soldier, 
to whom honour is dearer than life 
The hero of the dnmn — Mrs Centlivrc, 
The Beau's Duel (1703) 

llTnnn (Jfrs ), a dishonest, grasping 
woman, who kept a branch workhouse, 
where children were farmed Olner 
Twist was sent to her child-farm Mrs 
Mann systematically stoned the children 
placed under her charge — C Dickens, 
Ohrcr Ttast (1837) 

Mnnnaia, goddes3 of retribution 
The word in Italian means “an axe ’ 

AH In n te-rib e tnp'ncnl cam* Hie blow 
That brmtdomi rnolob fence tnderl the r^7 
0 the foil «nd 'IjnnTia oti the sfnre 

R. E:Ovrr*ws Tt e riny exnd Me / i:L (date 
0 the Tory 1-15*) 

Mannenng {Guy) nr colonel Man- 
nenng 

Ifrs Manncnng (nd Sophia IVcll- 
wood), wife of Gu\ Mannenng 

Jiilii Mnnncnng, daughter of Guv 
She mnmea captain llertram “ Ilather 
a hare-brained girl, but w ell de'cn ing the 
kindcrt regards’’ (act i 2 of the drama- 
tized a ersion) 

Sir Paul Manncnnj, uncle to Gin 
Manncrmg — Sir IV Scott, Gw/ Manncr- 
w/ (time, George II ) 

* 4 * Scott’s talc of Gw/ Manncrmg has 
been dramatized In Daniel Tern 

Mano'a, the fabulous capital of 1 1 
Dora'do, the houses of which cit\ were 
roofed with gold El Dorado was «aid 
to be situated on the west shore of lake 
l’anme, at the month of a large rncr 

Manon l’Escaut, the heroine of a 
I rench dot el entitled Yltsimrc dc Chtralv-r 
Jk-grmix ct dc Manon f.csrol, bj A I 
I’rcvost (1733) Manon is the “fair mis- 
chief ” of the storj Her charms Ecdiice 
and rum the chevalier dcs Grieux, who 
tnames her After marriage, the selfish 
mistress becomes coni erted into the faith- 
ful wife, who follows her husband into 
disgrace and banishment, and dies bj his 
side in the wilds of America 

*'„* The object of this nos el, like that 
of La Dome aux CamdUas, In Dumas jils 
(1818), is to show how true-hearted, how 
self-sacnficing, how attractne, a file da 
yn> maj be 

Mann'co, the supposed son of Azu- 
ce’im the gipsv, bat in realitj the son 
of Garzia (brother of the route di Luna) 
Lcouo’ra. is in love with him, bat the 


count entertains a base pa«ion for her, 
and, getting Mannco into ins power, con- 
demns him to death Leonora promi c C3 
the count to p\o herself to him if he 
will spare the life of Mannco lie con- 
sents, but while he goes to release his 
“nephew," Leonora, sucks poison from a 
nng and dies Mannco, on percemng 
this, dies also — Verdi, 11 Irovato’rc (an 
opera, 1853) 

Man’s, a fashionable coffee-house m 
the reign of Charles II 

Mans {The count of), Roland, nephew 
of Charlemagne He is also called the 
“ knight of Wanes ” 

Mansel {Sir Ldicard), lieutenant of 
the Tow cr of London 

Audi/ Mansel, wife of sir Tdward — Sir 
IV Scott, I ortnnes of Nigel (time, Tames 

Mansfield (The Miller of), a hu- 
morous, good-natured countrjnmn, who 
offered Hem VIII liospitaliU when he 
had lost himself in a hunting expedition 
The miller ga\ c the king half a bed w ith 
Ins Eon Richard Next morning, the 
courtiers were brought to the cottage by 
under-! copers, and Ilenra , in mern pin, 
knighted his liort, who thus became Sir 
John Cockle He then mndc lnm “over- 
seer of Sherwood Forest,” with a salary 
of 1000 marks a j car — It Dodsley, The 
King and the Miller of Mansfield (1737) 

*** In the ballad called The Jung and 
the Miller oj Mansfield, the king is Henrv 
II , and there arc seieral other points of 
difference between the ballad and the 
play In the pla\, Cockle hears a b un 
fired, and goes out to look for poachers, 
when lie 1ms hold of the king, but, being 
satisfied Hint he is no poacher, lie takes 
him home Id the billad, the king out- 
ride® his lords, gets lost, and, meeting the 
miller, asks of him n night’s lodging 
II hen the miller feels satisfied with the 
fnee and bearing of the stranger, he 
entertains him right bospitnblj Ho 
gnes hi in tor supper a l cnison pasty, 
but tells him on no account to tell the 
king “ thotthe\ made free w ith his deer ” 
Another point of difference is this In 
the plaj, the courtiers are seized In the 
undcr-kcepers, and brought to Cockle’s 
house , but in the ballad they track ike 
king and appear before him ne*t morning 
In the pln>, the king settles on sir John 
Cockle 1000 marks , in the ballad, £300 a 
year — Pcrc;. , Bclipucs, ni n 20 

(Of course, os Dodsley introduced the 
“firing of a gun,” ho was obliged to 
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bring down his date to more modem 
times, and none of the Henry s between 
Henry II and, Henry Till would be the 
least "libel} to indulge in such a prank ) 
Mansur {Dltjah), a warrior, prophet, 
and priest, who taught a more tolerant 
form of Islam, but not being an orthodox 
Moslem, he was condemned to impri- 
sonment m the bowels of a mountain 
Mansur is to re-appear and wave his 
conquering sword, to the terror of the 
Muscov ite — Milner, Gallery of Geo- 
graphy, 781 (See Barbaross \ ) 

Mantaeei'ni, a charlatan, who pro- 
fessed to restore the dead to life 

Mantali'm {Madame), a fashionable 
milliner near Cavendish Square, London 
She dotes upon her husband, and supports 
him in idleness 

Mi Mantahm, the husband of mndeme , 
he is a man-doll nnd cockne} fop, noted 
for his white teeth, Ins minced oaths, 
aud lus gorgeous morning gown This 
“exquisite” lives on his wife s earnings, 
nnd thinks he confers a fn\ onr on her b} 
lavishing her monev on his selfish in- 
dulgences — -C Dickens, Nicholas NicHcby 
(183S) 

Mantle {The Boy an d the) One day, 
a little boy presented himself before king 
Arthur, and showed him a curious mantle 
“ which would become no wife that was 
not leal” to her true lord The queen 
tned it on, but it changed its colour and 
fell into shreds , sir Kay’s lady tned it 
on, but with no better success , others 
followed, but omv sir Cradock’s vnfe 
coidd wear it — Percv, Rdiques 

Mantuan. {The), that is. Baptista 
Spag'nolus, sumamed Mantua'nus, from 
the place of his birth He wrote poems 
nnd eclogues in Latin His works were 
translated into English by George Tuber- 
villeinl567 He lived 1443-1516 

Ah, pood old JLintunn! I may speak of thee ns the 
traveller doth of \ enice 

Ylnegia. YIne**fci. 

Chi mon te rede el non te premia. 

Shaken care Lore t Labour t Lost activ <c. - (1531). 

Mantuan Swan (The), Yirgil, a 
native of Mantua (b c 70-19) 

Unlit tm me gennlt Cabbri rapucre tenet nunc 
rarthenopfi eeclnl piscua, run, duces. 

On Tirgitt Tomb (composed by hlmseJ). 
Apes eLipred ere Homer** lamp appeared 
And apes ere the Mantuan Sunn was heard. 

Co wper 

Ma'nueodia'ta, a bird resembling a 
swallow, found m the Molucca Islands 
"It has no feet, and though the bodv is 
not bigger than that of a swallow, the 


span of its wings is equal to that of an 
eagle These birds never approach tho 
earth, but the female lavs her eggs on 
the hack of- the male, and hatches them 
in her own breast They live on the dew 
of heaven, nnd eat neither animal nor 
vegetable food ” — Cardan, Da Bci am 
Varwtatc (1557) 

Less pure the footless fowl of heaven that never 

Test upon earth but on the wing for ever 

Hovering o er flowers tbelr fragrant food inhale 

Drink the descending dew upon the 

And sleep alort while floating on the gale 

Southey Curse of Kehama xxL 0 (1500) 

Manuel du Sosa, governor of 
Lisbon, and brother of Guiomar (mother 
of the vainglorious Duarte, 3 si/l ) — 
Beaumont nnd Fletcher, The Custom of 
the Country (1647) 

Mapp {Mrs ), bone-setter She was 
bom at Epsom, and at one time was very 
rich, but she died in great poverty at her 
lodgings in Seven Dials, 1737 

*** Hogarth has introduced her in his 
heraldic picture, “The Undertakers’ 
Arms ” She is the middle of the three 
figures at the top, the other two being 
Dr Ward on the right hand of the 
spectator, and Dr Taylor on the left 

Maqueda, the queen of the South, 
who visited Solomon, and had br him a 
son named Melech — Zaga Zabo, Ap 
Damian a Goes 

*,.* Maquedais generally called Balkis 
queen of Saba or Zaba 

Marcassm (Prince) This nursery 
tale is from the Nights, of Straporola, an 
Italian (sixteenth centurv) Translated 
into French in loSo 

Marcella, the “Desdemona” of 
Massinger’s Dube of Milan Sforza 
“the More” doted on his voung bride, 
and Mnrcclia returned his love During 
Sforza’s absence at the camp, Francesco, 
“ the lord protector,” tned to seduce the 
young bnde from her fidelity , and, fail- 
ing in his purpose, accused her to the duke 
of washing to play the wanton "I 
laboured to divert her urged your 
much love hut hourly she pursued 
me.” The duke, in a paroxysm of jea- 
lousy, flew on Marcclia and slew her — 
Massinger, The Did e of Milan (1622) 

Marcella, daughter of William a 
farmer Her father and mother died 
while she was young, leaving her in 
charge of an uncle She was “ the 
most beautiful creature ever sent into the 
world,” nnd every bachelor who saw her 
fell madly m love with her, but she de- 
clined their suits One of her lovers was 
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Chrvso=tom, the favourite of the village, 
who died of disappointed hope, and the 
shepherds wrote on his tombstone 
“From Chnso=tom’s fate, learn to abhor 
Marcella, that cotnmon encmi of min, 
whoso beauty and cruelty are both in 
the extreme"’ — Cervantes, Don Quixote, 

I u 4, 5 (1(j05) 

Marce llixt de Peyras The cheva- 
lier to whom the baron dc Reams gave 
un his estates when he retired to Grenoble 
Dc Peyras eloped with lad; Ernestine, 
hut soon tired of her, and fell in loi o mth 
his ccni'in 'Margaret, the baron's daugh- 
ter — P Stirling, The Go’d-Mmc or The 
Miller of Gi enable (1854) 

Mareelli'na, daughter of Rocco 
jailer of the State prwon of Se\ ille She 
fell in love with Fideho, her father’s 
sen ant , hut tln= 1" ideho turned out to he 
Leonora, w ife of the State prisoner Fer- 
nando Floreatan — Beethoven, Tidcho (an 
Opera, 17*11) 

Mai cello, in Mei erbeer’s opera of 
l>s Jhujucwts, unites m mamnge Yalen- 
ti'rm and Itaonl (18A>) 

Marcello, tlic pseudonj m of the ducliess 
of CastiglionC Colonnn, widow of the 
duo Charles dc CastiglionC Aldiovandi 
8 lie best works of this noted sculptor 
fin, ‘‘The Gorgon,” “Marie Antoinette,” 
“Hecate,” and the “Fjtlnn" in bronze 
Bom 1837 

Marcellus (M Claudius), called 
” The Sword of Rome ” Fahius “ Cunc- 
tator" was “Tlic Shield of Rome ” 

Marcel’lus, an officer of Denmark, to 
whom the ghost of the murdered King ap- 
peared before it presented itself to pnnec 
Ilamlct. — Shakespeare, Hamlet (15%) 

Marchioness {The), the half-starved 
girl-of-nll-w ork, in the sen ice of Samp- 
son Brass and Ins sister Sail; She was 
ed lonesome and dull, that it afforded her 
relief to peep at Mr Sniveller even 
through the ke; hole of 1ns door Though 
so dirty and ill cared for, “the mar- 
chioness ” was sharp-witted and cunning 
It was Mr Sim oiler who -called her 
the “marchioness,” v.hen she plajed 
cards with him, "because it seemed 
more real and pleasant” to piny with n 
marchioness than with a domestic Slav; 
(ch hn) When Dick Sniveller was 
turned awn; and fell sick, the "mar- 
chicne°s ” nursed him carefully, and he 
afterwards married her — C Dickens, 2 he 
Old Curiosity Shop (1840). 


Marehmont (Miss Matilda), the eon- 
fidantc of Julia Mnnnering —Sir \V 
Seott, Guy Manncring (time, George II ) 

Marcian, armourer to count Robert 
of Pans — Sir W Scott, Count Robert of 
Pm is (time, Rufus) 

Marclc ( William dc la), a Irench 
nobleman, called “The Wild Boar of 
Ardennes " (Sanghci dcs Ardennes) —Sir 
IV Scott, Quentin Durteard (time, Eduard 

IV) 

Maieliffe {Thcophhts), pseudonym 
of William Godwin (author of Caleb 
Williams , 171G-183G) 

Mareomamc War, n war earned 
on b> the Mareomanm, under the leader- 
ship of Maroboduus, who made himself 
master of Bohemia, etc Maroboduus 
was defeated In Armimus, and lus con- 
federation broken tip (a d 20) in the 
second Christian century a new war brol e 
out between the Maicomnnm and the 
Romano, which lasted thirteen tears In 
i n 180 pence was purchased In the 
Roman=, and the war for a time ceased 
Marcos do Obregon, the hero of n 
Spanish romance, from winch Lesagc hag 
borrowed teri freel; in ins 6V JShts — 
Vicente Espinel, Rida del Lscndu o Mai cos 
de Obrcgon (U>J8) 

Marculf and Salomon or “Tho 
1 ool and the Philosopher ” Marculf tho 
fool, wJio had delivered Salomon from 
captn it; , outw its “ the sage” b; knavery 
and cunning — Stncker, from n German 
poem, tw elfth century 

Maicus, son of Cato of Utica, a 
warm-hearted, impnisne joung man, 
pnssionntel; in loiewith Lucia daughter 
of Lucms , but Lucia loicd the more 
temperate brother, Porhus Marcus was 
slam bv Cxsnr’s soldiers when the; in- 
's aded Utica 

Mirras h furious wild In Iili complaint.*, 

1 hear with a i^crct kind of dread 

And tremble at Ills vehemence of temper 

Addison Cato L 1 (1713) 

Mai ch-G-ras {Re), tlic last da; of the 
canm al, noted m Paris for the trav estio 
of a Roman procession marching to offer 
an ox in sacrifice to the gods The ox, 
winch is nlwa;s the “prize” beast of the 
season, is decorated with gilt horns and 
fillet round its head, mock priests with 
axes, etc , march beside it, a band with 
all sorts of tin instruments or instruments 
of thin brass follow, and hetors , etc , fill 
up the procession 

Tons fes rms on tlcnt de la vnie 

Lc s marc hands foils nos canton* 
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Tour lea mener mix Ttiilcrlcs 
Au Mnrdl Gras dcrnnt le rol 
Ft jmU Ics vendro nux bouchcrles 
T n me Jeanne ma femme eh lift I J ai mends mleux 
I n voir inourir que rolr mourlr mca bceufa. 

Fleno Dupont, Lea Dxufs 

Mardomus (Captain), m Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s drama called A King or 
No King (1019) 

Maresclial of Maiesclml Wells 
(Young), one of the Jacobite conspirators, 
under the leadership of Mr Richard Vere 
laird of Ellicslaaa — Sir W Scott, The 
Black Dwarf (time, Anne) 

Marfl'sa, an Indian queen — Bojardo, 
Oi lando Innamorato (1495), and Ariosto, 
Oi lando Furioso (1516) 

Marfono’s Statue This statue 
lies on the ground in Rome, and n ns at one 
time usea lor libels, lampoons, and jests, 
but lias never so much used ns Pnsquin s 
Margar'elon (4 syl ), a Trojan hero 
of modern fable, la ho performed deeds of 
marvellous braverv Lydgate, in his Bole 
of Troy (1513), calls him a son of Pnnm 
According to this authority, Margarclon 
attacked Achilles, and fell bj his hand 
Margaret, onlj child and heiress of 
sir Giles Oacrreacb Her father set his 
heart on her mam ing lord Loi el, for the 
summit of his ambition ivas to see her a 
peeress But Margaret aa as modest, and 
could see no happiness m ill-assorted 
marriages , so Bhe remained faithful to 
Tom Alluortli, the man of her choice 
— Massinger, A New 1 Yay to Bay Old 
Debts (JG2S) 

Margaret, info of Ynndunhe (2 syl ) 
tho drunken burgomaster of Bruges — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ike Beggars' 
Bush (1022) 

Margaret (Badge), “ the floiver of 
Tcaiot,” daughtei of the duchess Mar- 
garet and lord 1\ alter Scott of Branksome 
Hall The lady c Margaret i\ as' beloied 
bj Ilenrj of Cranstoavn, aaliose famila 
had a deadly feud aaith that of Scott 
One da , the elfin page of lord Cranston n 
emciglcd the heir of Branksome Hall 
(then a lad) into the woods, lvhere tho 
boa fell into the hands of the Southerners 
Die captors then marched ivith 3000 men 
pgoinstthc castle of the avuloai ed duchess, 
but bung told by a spy that Douglas, 
utli 10,000 men, a\as coming to tho 
rescue, an arrangement avas made to 
decide ba single combat avhether the boj 
should become king Bdavard’s page, or be 
deln ered up into the hands of Ins mother 
The English champion (sir Richard Mus- 
P'rave) fell by the hand of sir William 


Delorame, and the boj avas delivered to 
his mother It avas then discoaercd that 
sir 1\ llham a\as in reality lord Cranstoivn, 
as ho claimed and received the hand of the 
fair Margaret as Ins reainrd — Sir W 
Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805) 

il/ar'qarcf, the heroine of Goethe’s Faust 
I’aust first encounters her on her return 
from church, falls in loae auth her, and 
seduces her Oi crcomc auth shame, she 
destrojs the infant to avhich she giacs 
birth, and is condemned to death laust 
attempts to sa\c her, and, gaining ad- 
mission to her cell, finds her huddled up 
on a bed of straai , singing, like Ophelia, 
auld snatches of ancient ballads, her 
reason faded, and her death at hand 
Faust tries to persuade the mad girl to 
flee auth him, but m a am At last the 
daj of execution arnacs, and avith it 
Mephistoph'clCs, passionless and gnm 
Faust is hurried off, and Margaret is left 
to her Tate Margaret is often called ba 
the pet diminutive “Gretchen,” and in 
the opera “ Marghen'ta ” (71) — Goethe, 
raust (1790) 

Slmkespenro lias drum no such portrait as tbit of Mar 
garet tio fcutb peculiar union of passion simplicity 
bomelines*, ami witchery The po\crtj mill Inferior social 
position of M trearet nr© never lost sl>,ht of— die never lie 
comes ftn abstraction It Is lorn ftlonc which exalts ber 
above her station —Lewes. 

Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk 
celebntj , bom at Nncton, in that Counta , 
in 1773 , the title and heroine of a tale liy 
the Rea R Cobbold She falls m loae 
auth a smuggler named Will Laud, and 
in 1797, m order to rencli him, steals a 
horse from Mr 3 Cobbold, breavcr ; of 
Ipsavich, m aahoso sera ice she had lived 
much respected She dresses herself 
m the groom’s clothes^ and makes her 
avaa to London, aahere she is detected 
avhilc selhng the horse, and is put in 
prison She is sentenced to death at the 
buffolk assi/es — a sentence afteravards 
commuted to one of sea en 3 ears’ transpor- 
tation Owing to a difficulty in sending 
prisoners to Neav South Wales, she is 
confined in Ipsauch jail, but from here 
she makes her escape, joins Laud, avho 
is shot m her defence Margaret is re- 
captured, and again sentenced to death, 
which is for the second time commuted 
to transportation, this time for life, and 
she nmacs at Port Jackson in 1801 
Here, by her good behaa iour, she obtains 
a free pardon, and ultimately marries a 
former loa er named John Barry , avho had 
emigrated and risen to a high position in 
the colony She died, much respected, 
in the y ear 1841 
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Mrtrgirct Dinah, (jui.cn of the 
the M' bon it button, in 
Ken** jlGit), and tmilh sc'tlcd in Isor- 
iron n iioiFlnnl habit of ■'ittillfr 
on the pro’ nJ,n!ti) tier ci in on her him*, 
s’ o tr t « unable to f'ard, nnd "hen (loin 
«« b ned in a 'quire b i' , 17-50, i e cJ 
Iba ecir* 

Margaret Gibbon afterward* 
eo! ! cd i fanioi s V itch cook, 

T-Iio m.*: ctnpb r(d Inthi paluc ofilanie* 
I S)n* m* Iirn in the m~n of queen 
1 In’ to, mil died tint ?(■, J71'*, ci'lmr 
It j or m jtir* of age 

Mnrgnt ct Xaimhurn o u of the 
firVT"t' of Mr-a qi r *i of 'mo * who 
indcrtooh to aenme tin de-th of her 
wsal uijs*r**“ lorthi'i d, ■‘bedre* ed 
n n in selothcc and ramil tu » pi» o]« — 
one to fir*! quo ]1i ile )j mj (he 
cm* r tit r-cl*’ Cjlto !ml ruelied (tie 
pirha r-Jie'e the queen in< waiting, 
when «* c nee du-'ilh dr* pjul one of (lit 
p o!» i a* *u?cd, cirrud lioforc t!ie 
quern, ml frintie-ili u hi Jur tale 
M I in the qi ‘i i fished Inw rho t * [*ectcd 
t > bo treated, Mir, ir, ‘ rejd r 1, * \ judge 
"< ,t!d C' ndc'nn tite tod nth, but i’ w mild 
1 e woie 'oi il to rnnt me pardon ’ 1 iic 

*it«n mi’ r h nnd we hear no more of 
tin* f mi tic 

Margaret Simon, daugh'erof Mnr- 

tm hiuion th' tmlli- tf (,*i inble, i 
brue, Kui’ifid, end noble ^jrl —I 
Mi'-li'*',, J Kt (j, <i Zhn* or ,/ 

btr'i’’ >r (Ifijl) 

Margaret Street, Portmm ‘vpmre, 
I/i don fcu culled froj i Margaret, 
onh child of Idward Hcond carl 
of Onfurd and Mortimer (‘•ee Hi \- 
TIO ) 

Margaret of Anjou, widow „r j t n 
llcnn VI of J/igJwl She pre'ent* 
be dr, dir.nnutd ns n mrndirant, in 
bvrubnrg Cathedral, to l'liilijnyn (< <- 
Uie eirl tf Osfor I) — bir \\ '*cu , t, Aunt 
i>( On r 'an {time, J dwnrd IV ) 

Margaiet’n Ghout, a ballad b\ 
Ihivid Mnlbt (17^i) V illnm conrtid 
thr fur Margaret, but jil'«d Jur, Ik 
primmed love, but broho Ins promise, 
Mid ber fare was fmr, her 1/j.s sued, ami 
In r tics bri| hi, but left the face to pale, 
the tics to weep, r,nd tlie mud to 
roguish and die Her qhod npjiearod 
to luni it night to rt bnke lus hearth ss- 
ne**, nnd n< * t mornm.,, William left Ins 
Im.i 1 raung toad, had him to Mnrgirtt;! 


grave, tlincc called her b\ nunc, “ mid 
m i er w ord spike more ’ 

W* tfcill | \\p t ^!h If rtitlo rf Jt J Jn tv t in nib 

lunh \ r» ik >f«jiu*ihialrr bffcatiw ft Kr>in* m\Q »>! 
In* i. s.%-1 K '►lU bo *litk vj t whh fiSAr^sm * 
0\ *t t e ]* of r»rry in tiia ctfjnlry 

—I In ft I t-'ii,* {l HI 

Maignrotta, a nnidcn atbiehcd to 
Robin Her father minted her toninm 
“a “Inpid old num, beciii*e he im* rich, ' 
n> site n i nuaj from linmo nnd lived 11 
a ballid-MUqcr Robin cimj'nted for 
three icir-, and unde Ini fortum Ho 
mi wr,e l id on the coi* t of Comu ill on 
In* rditm i id nut Mnr„irrtta a the 
In !i<e i f 1 inner Crop Ills brathcr-lii-htt , 
win i tin ncqinmtince nni renev r I 
(bee No bosn, etc) — lloirc, No An j 
no S tppyt (171 1-1S3!) 

Mnrg'irit’ta {Anna), i spun*.'! 
hem.*', 11 fair, iiinnc, end iinllhi,” 
who re-solwi to nnrn tint fhe tun 
the more frecli indulge her wantmintii 
bhe relreti Iynn for her huibanit, beciu-e 
rho thinks him a milksop, whom ‘he 
cm ttvjst round 1 er tliumb at pice in , 
but no ■noncr is Leon mimed thin he 
shows him«flf the mvler 1U rulin, 
with prut finnness and nGee'mti, he \i uu 
the r*ttem of men one, and the wanton 
coqmlte litronics n niodt*t, diluted, ami 
olidient wife — Liaurront end I b 'cher, 
Jai'tr II if, and litre a Wtjt (lCb>) 

Margery (flrrs), the old nurse of 
lnd\ I i,linc Ih render “Ur betroUitil ” 
— Sir \\ fccott, Lhr hclrv'I \i ftiti r, 
Hum || ) 

Mnrghori'ta, a *implc, iinculltmd 
pirl, of prutt fa'citntum, reduced In 
J aii*t 'Marplicril i killed the Infant of 
In r slmme, nnd was sent to pill for mi 
dump fn jail she lot her rca*on and 
was condemned to death Win n i imfc 
M»itcd her in prison, nnd tried to J»r- 
'tuide her to lice with him, rim reftwed 
I a»*t was cirmd off In demons, and 
Mirghiritn was home hi angels up to 
luaum, the intended moral bung, tint 
the rejientant sinner n triumphant — 
Goimoil, I on ft l/io / Inn to (ItjVJ). 

Mutghorx'tu ch Valoic daughter 
of f ntlunne dc Alt dins nml Ilenri if of 
1 ranee She married licnrJ tv Jk im jii 
(afteninrds Ilenri IV of I ranee), Itw is 
during the wedding solemnities of APir- 
ilienta nnd ilenri that Catherine di 
Medicis carried out (he inn'-eurc of the 
I rench huguenots Hu bnde was at a 
bill during this horriblo shuguter — 

1 It 
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crbccr, Lcs Huguenots or Gli Ugonotti 

*** Tranfois I used to call her La 
3 fa i gucntc des Marguerites (“The Pearl 
of Pearls ”) 

Margia'na (Queen'), a mussulman, 
hnd mortal cnemj of the firc-w orehippers 
PrmceAssad became her slave, but, being 
stolen b\ the crew of Bclmun, was 
carried off The queen gave chase to the 
ship, Assad was thrown overboard, and 
svv am to shore The qncen w ith an army 
demanded bach her slave, discovered that 
A°snd was a prince, and that his half- 
brother v\ns king of the city to which 
she had come , whereupon she married 
lum, and earned him home to her own 
dominions — Arabian Rights (“ Amgiad 
and As=ad ”) 

Maigutte (3 syl), a low-minded, 
vulgar ginnt, ten feet high, with enor- 
mous appetite and of the grossest sen- 
sualitv lie died of laughter on seeing a 
monhej pulling on lus boots — Pulci, 
Morgante Mar/giore (148S) 

Chnlchns, the Homeric soothsayer, died 
of laughter (See Laughtep ) 

Marltaus (Sn), a knight of the 
Round Table, a king’s son, and brother 
of the queen of Ireland When air 
Mark king of Cornwall refused to paj 
truage to Anguish 1 mg of Ireland, sir 
Martians was sent to defy sir Mark and 
all his knights to single combat No one 
durst go against him , hut Tristram said, 
if Mark would knight him, he would 
defend his cause In the combat, sir 
Tristram was victorious With Ins 
sword he cut through his adversarj’s 
helmet and brain-pan, and his sword 
stuck so fast in the bone that he had to 
pull thrice before he could extricate it 
Sir Martians contrived to get hack to 
Ireland, hut soon died — Sir T Malorj, 
Histon / of Pi tnee Arthur, u 7, 8 (1470) 
*** SirMarlnus earned a white shield , 
hut ns he hated women, twelve damsels 
spat thereon, to show how they dis- 
honoured lnm — Ditto, pt i 76 

Maria, a ladv in attendance on the 
princess of Prance Long-wille, a j oung 
lord in the suite of Ferdinand king of 
Navarre, asks her to marry him, but she 
lefers her answer for twelve months 
To this Longaville replies, “I'll stay 
with patience, but the time is long and 
alarm makes answer, “ The likcr j on , 
tew talle- are so young ” — Shakespeare, 
've's Labour's Lost (1594), 


Jfana, the waiting-woman of the 
countess Olivia — Shakespeare, Ticclfth 
Right (1G14) 

Marta, wife of FredencL the un- 
natural and licentious brother of Al- 
phonse king of Naples She is a v irtnous 
lad), and appears m strong contrast to 
her infamous husband — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, A Wife for a Month (1621) 

Jfana, daughter and only child of 
Thorowgood a w ealth) London merchant 
She is in love with George Barnw ell, her 
father’s apprentice , but George is exe- 
cuted for robber) and murder — George 
Lillo, George Barmccll (1732) 

A dying wan sent for David Toss tUe actor [17-S-l"l>a) 
and addressed him thus Some forty years ago like 
George Darn well, I wronged my master to supply (lie 
unbounded extravagance of n Millwood. I took her to 
pee jour performance which so shocked mo that J vowed 
(o break the connection mid return to the path of virtue 
I kept my resolution replaced the money ] bad stolen 
and found n Mnrii In my masters daughter l 
Inve now left £1000 affixed io your name In my win and 
testament ” — Pelham, Ch ran I cl tt of Crime 

Maria, the ward of sir Peter Teazle 
She is in love with Charles Surface, 
whom she ultimately marries — Shcndan, 
School for Scandal (1777) 

Maria, “ the maid of the Oaks,’’ 
brought up as the ward of Oldworth of 
Oldworth Oaks, but is in reality his 
daughter and heiress Maria is engaged 
to sir Harry Groveby, and Hurry si)s, 
“ She is the most cbirmiDgest, sweetest, 
delightfulest, mildest, beantifulest, mo- 
destest, genteelest ) oung creature in the 
world ” — J Burgoyne, The Maid of the 
Oaks 

Maria, a maiden whose banns were 
forbidden “ by the curate of the parish 
who published them , ” in consequence of 
which, Mans lost her writs, and used 
to sit on the roadside near Moulines 
(2 syl ), playing on a pipe vesper hymns 
to the Virgin She led b) a nbbon a 
little dog named Silvio, of which she 
was very jealous, for at one time she had 
n favourite goat, that forsook her — 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey (17G8) 

Maua, a foundling, discovered by 
Snlpizio a sergeant of the 11th regi- 
ment of Napoleon’s Grand Arrow, and 
adopted by the regiment as their dangn- 
ter Tonio, a Tyrolese, saved her lifo 
and fell m love with her, but)nst ns they 
wrere abont to be married the marchioness 
of Bcrkenfield claimed the foundling ns 
her own daughter, and the suttlcr-girl 
had to quit the regiment for the castle 
After a time, the castle was taken by the 
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Trench, and although the marchioness 
had promised Mam in marriage to 
another, she consented to her union until 
Tomo, uho had risen to the rank of a 
field-officer — Donizetti, La Fujlia del 
llcqgimcnto (an opera, 1840) 

Mama CDelavall , dnnghterof colonel 
Dclaial flighted to Mr Versatile, hut 
just prc\ tons to the marriage Air Versa- 
tile, hi the death of his father, caine 
into a large fortune and haronctci The 
marriage nas deferred, Mr (non sir 
George) Versatile n ent abroad, and became 
a man of fashion Thcj met, the attach- 
ment nis rencued, and the mnmngc 
consummated 

Strc-trUira and smiles flayed upon her cotmtcimrc. 
Fh« sms the dclKht of her mentis, the admiration of the 
work! and the coveted of every cjt Lover* of fortune nnd 
ftvhlon contended for Iict land but she had he owed her 
heart.— llo! croft, He i Much to Hame v 2 vT*>') 

Mama [IVn mxo], daughter of sir 
Jasper lidding She is in loic ivdh 
Beaufort, and being promised in marriage 
against her mil to George Philpot, dis- 
gusts bun purpose!} bj her silliness 
George refuses to marr} her, and she 
gties her hand to Beaufort — Mtirplij, 
Inc Citizen (1757) 

Mama Theresa Fan2a, mfc of 
Sancho I’anza She is sometimes called 
Mnrin, mid sometimes Theresa — Cer- 
a antes, Lon Quixote (ICO’)) 

Mai’iage Force (Ac) Sgnnarcllc, 
a rich man of Gl, promises mnrnagc to 
Dorimeno (3 s>/t ), a girl under 20, hut, 
having scruples about the matter, consults 
his fnend, two philosophers, and the 
gipsies, from none of uliom can he obtain 
an\ practicable adaicc At length, he 
oaerhenrs Donmlnc telling a joung loser 
that she onlj marries the old man for lus 
monej, and that he cannot lire nboac a 
feu months , so the old man goes to the 
father, and declines the alliance On this, 
the father sends his son to Sganarellc 
'Die voung man takes uitli him tuo 
cnord«, and with the utmost politeness 
and sun'i-froid requests Mons to choose 
one Vhen the old man declines to do 
so, the } oung man gu es him a thorough 
drubbing, and again mill the utmost 
politeness requests the old man to make 
his choice On his again declining to do 
so, he is again beaten, and at last con- 
sents to ratifj the marriage — Molicre, Ac 
Manage Fora? (1G64) 

Mamamne (4 syl ), a Jemsh princess, 
daughter of Alexander and mfo of 
llciod " the Great ’ Manamne yeas the 


mother of Alexander and Anslohn'lua. 
both of whom Uerod put to death in a 
fit of jealousy, and then fell into a Eta to 
of morbid madness, in which he fancied 
he saw Manamne and heard her asking 
for her sons 

*** Tins has been made the subject 
of scaeral tragedies _cg A Hard}, 
Manamne (1028) , Picrro Tristan Thr- 
mite, Manamne (1G40) , Voltaire, 
Manamne (1724) - 

Marian, “ the Muses’ onlv darling,” 
is Margaret countess of Cumberland, 
sister of Anne countess of Warn ick 

Fair Marian tho Muses only jlarllnp 
V> hose Ixvmfy «bb»cth ns the moraine clear 
A\ 1th slher de\r upon Oie fores pearling 

Spenser Co'in Clout $ Come Home iffaln (] r #j) 

M'arian , “ the parson’s maid,” in lnvo 
with Colin Clout uho loans Cicely 
Marian sings a ditty of dole, in winch 
she laments for Cohn, and sajs bon ho 
ga\ c her once a knife, but “ V oe is me ! 
foT knnes, the} toll me, alwaas se\cr 
love ” — Gay, Pastorals , n (1711) 

J/hrinu, "the daughter" of Robert a 
wrecker, and betrothed to I'dward a 
joung sailor She nas fair m person, 
lq\ ing, and Iiolv During the absence of 
Billiard at sea, a storm arose, and Robert 
uent to tho const to look for plunder 
Marian followed him, and in the dusk 
Fan some one -dab mother She thought 
it was her father, but it was Black 
Korns Her father being taken up, 
Mnrmn gaic cudcncc ngainst him, and 
the old man was condemned to death 
Roms now told Jlnnm lie would snie 
her father if she would become lus w ife 
She made the promise, but was saicd 
the misery of the marriage by the arrest 
of h orris for murder — S Knowles, Ike 
Daughtc > (1836) 

Marian'a, a lovely and lovable lady, 
married to Angelo (deputy duke of 
V icnna), by civil contract, but not br 
religious rites Ilcr pleadings to the' 
duke for Angelo nrc wholly unrivalled 
— Shakespeare, Measure for Measure 
(1G03) 

Timid nnd thrlnUdg Itcforc ehcdxt tkjI nmr wnK (o 
be cncouraswl In her Firtt She U Instnm nml impor 
lunate She (Ioc3 not reason with the duke she heg* 
she Implores.— 1L G IV li*te 

Manana , sister of Ludou'co Sforza 
duke of Milan, and wife of Tranecsco 
bis chief minister of state — Massinger, 
The Duke of Milan (IG22) 

Mariana , daughter of lord Chnmca j 
taken prisoner bj the English, and in 
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love with Arnold (friend of the Black 
Prince) Just before the battle of Poi- 
tiers, thinking the English cause hope- 
less, Manana induces Arnold to desert , 
but lord Chnrncy will not receive him 
Arnold returns to the English camp, and 
dies in the battle Lord Chnrney is also 
slain, and Manana dies distracted — 
Shirley , Edward the Black Pi nice (1G40) 

Mariana , the y oung lady that Lovegold 
the miser wished to marry As Manana 
w as in lov e w ith the miser’s son Frede- 
rick, she pretended to be extravagant and 
nccply m debt, which so affected the old 
hunks, that he gave her £2000 to be let 
off the bargain Of coure she assented, 
and married Frederick — H Fielding, 
The Miser 

Mariana, the daughter of a Swiss 
burgher, “the most beautiful of women ” 
“llcr gentleness a smile without a smile, 
r sweetness of look, speech, act” Leo- 
nardo being crushed by an avalanche, 
sne nursed him through lus illness, and 
thy fell m love with each other He 
started for Mantua, but was detained for 
tvv o v cars captiv e b> a gang of thieves , 
and Mariana followed him, being unable 
to support life where he was not In 
Mantua count Flono fell in love with 
her, and obtained her guardian s consent 
to their union , but Manana refused, w as 
ummoned before the duke (Fcrrnrdo), 
nnd judgment was given against her 
i tonardo, being present at the tnal, now 
thiew off his disguise, and was acknow- 
ledged to be the real duke He assumed 
bis rank, married Manana , but being 
lulled to the camp, left Ferrardo regent 
Fcrrardo, being a villain, laid a cunning 
scheme to prov e Manana guilty of adul- 
ter) with Julian St Pierre, a country- 
man , but Leonardo refused to believe 
ike charge Julian, who turned out to 
be Manana’s brother, exposed the whole 
plot of Ferrardo, and amply cleared his 
sister of the slightest taint or thought of 
a rev olt — S Knowles, The Wife (1833) 

Manana , daughter of the king of 
Thessaly She was belov ed bj sirAlex- 
indcr, one of the three sons of St -George 
the patron saint of England Sir Alex- 
ander marned her, and became king of 
lhessaly — It Johnson, The Seren Cham- 
pions of Christendom, in 2, 3, 11 (1G17) 

Marittna m the Moated Grange, 
a y oung damsel who sits in the moated 
grange, looking out for her lover, who 
n-r tomes , and the burden of her life- 


song Is, “My life is dreary, for he 
cometh not, lam aweary, and would that 
I were dead 1 ” 

Ihe sequel is called Manana in the 
South, m which the love-lorn maiden 
looks forward to her death, “when Bhc 
will cease to be alone, to live forgotten, 
and to love forlorn " — Fenny son, Mariana 
(in tvv o parts) 

*** Manana, the lady betrothed to 
Angelo, passed her sorrowful hours “at 
the Moated Grange " Thus the duke say s 
to Isabella 

Haste } ou speedily to Angelo I wfll presently to EL 
I tike s There at tho monied gnuige realties the dejected 
Mariana.— Shakespeare Measure for Measure act 111. sc.l 
(1G0-J) 

Marianne (3 st/I ), a statuette to 
which the red republicans of Trance pay 
homage It symbolizes the republic, and 
is array ed in a red Phry gian cap This 
statuette is sold at earthenware shops, 
and in republican clubs, enthroned in 
glory, and sometimes it is earned m 
procession to the tunc of the Marseillaise 
(See Mari Aj<xe ) 

The reason seems to he this Rarailhc, 
the assassin of Ilenn IY (the Ilxrmodius 
or Aristogiton of France), was honoured 
by tho red republicans as “ patriot, de- 
liverer, nnd mart} r ” This regicide was 
incited to his deed of blood by reading 
the celebrated treatise Do licqc ct Pei/io 
Institutions, bv Manana the Jesuit, pub- 
lished 1599 (about ten y ears prev lously ) 
As Manana inspired Iiav aillnc “to dcliv er 
Franco from her tv rant ” (Ilenn IV ), 
the name was attached to the statuette of 
liberty, and tbe republican party gene- 
rally 

Ihe association of the name with the 
guillotine fav ours this suggestion 

Mananne (3 stjl ), the hcroino of a 
French novel so called by Marivaux 
(1G88-17G3) 

(This novel terminates nbruptlv, with 
n conclusion like tbnt of Zadig , “where 
nothing is concluded ”) 

Marianne [Franval], sister of 
Franval tbe advocate She is a beautiful, 
loving, gentle creature, full of the deeds 
of kindness, nnd brimming over with 
chanty Mananne loves captain St 
Almc, a merchant’s son, and though her 
mother opposes the match as beneath the 
rank of the family, tho advocate pleads 
for his sister, and the lovers are duly 
betrothed to each other — F Holcroft, 
The Deaf and Dumb (1785) 

Maridu'niun, i c Cncr-Mcrdm (now 
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C-ut" rrh'r) — Specter, / jtj Qttr*n, 
m o ( 1 'V'Oj 

Marie (Co* s', r 0, the mother of 1/1’- 
rua (ft Jivc-dau;, liter), the father of 
Llr.cn Ik*»**(S Tmes* dn bridbcrg, “the 
tn'orcrcf state” Merit* mimed front 
}){") (mm, on conditio l of Ins oljlr-mm" 
tlic ncf[ i of her Iricr I rrc*t de l'nd- 
berg ; In t tlic count brol c hi' pr»mt*e, 
rnd even nttem; ted to get the pn*m rr 
rme'hcrcd in Ins durgcoi Ht« \iHnm% 
l/C’ftK wade 1 nourn, U c king ordered him 
to V*> e re Ped, nrd 1 wrs bung tot nt 
liber 4 ! dulv married the counter*' Mnne 
. — 1 Stirling, lie J'ri'c-'r t f ,Va 

(W7) 

Ktmo do Brabant, d-i ghtir of 
Titan 111 One <k Ikabant she nuimed 
I'll !,| ( »* Is J/r'e h, king of 1 rarce, a d 
vrs Botin 1 li 1. brp< a of hni in„ I n - 
d 1‘1 j !s,,pc ! < eon I i hi" f 'rmtr «i f r 
Jiin de Itrslvi’ dif'idcl t! t «jtrcm 
It’rvilKO b\ ciiilut, »ad Item, the 
vk <a, 1-abrn* e u,a* hut>„ (t/CO-1 .’I ) 
\ru.‘o* lit* ii -di thi> tht’ ftihji ft of 
•ml utfiaslpiuir rnlh '*,*/, *rn d 1 m’ t t , 
m tis i *. (lt-T) 

Marie Kinkitoun, a witch who 
f *- iir ‘ ed t i do a cert*>o ta*h f ir n la" e, 
ine-kr t 1 at *ht might win r husband, 
p r* vj led the In-ele ct her runemk red the 
wiU-bs name for a veer njd ft dai, or 
«dhT1i* J oJ to mi Minnhmen* rhe i n„ht 
dm i<‘ to rthc Jlie In* - *, c r «< marriul, 
and forgot the witch r name , hut tht fac 
n< hour) ringing', 11 Hcui a, houpi, Marie 
kiriklfoin ,’ Vobodi will rdi'tinhf r im 
rime 1 The h'Mc, hems nblo to t< II the 
fitch s name was no more troubled — 
TV; e T,- e rJ 

On mm !c * a up dar tale, bill tl i name 
if I* mija'l-* lire) cn, mid the •> inp, wn* 

Ii il*'* ea%-7** ) M lrr.l"ay» 

I - , •> f'i l» U y ru~ i«. 

Iklari'na, daughter of 1’cridcn prince 
i>f 1arc,I>om nt tea, irlurt her nio'hcr 
llifliaa, as it lar fjppo»rd, died in 
piling her lurtii Tnnee IVrirk* cn- 
tnifte/l the mfrut to Cleon (roicraor of 
Inna) and hin wife I/ionas'is, who 
hrmi'hl her up Lxccllmlh writ, nnd ehe 
btcame mo*t hi^hh neconiplbhcd , but 
a jus prown to budding wtnneahood, 
Dimana, out of jcalnii'r, empitned 
LeVrsnr fd fy 1 ) to murder her Leomnt 
too! Manna to the co *t with thin In'cuL 
hot the. r iiU-a^t warfu/ed hj piritf^, onu 
r dd at Met di'uc a? n rlaio’ llcre JVri- 
ok J landed on hk so apt from 'Inmi* to 
!;rc, ami hlannn up? introduced to him 


to cha*c nrftv hie melanchoU She told 
him the etnr> of her life, nnd he perceived 
at once that she avirn hi« diuiglilcr. 
Slanna wn* now IxtroUied to Ij\ M tnnc’iiis 
j'o emor <>f Metahnf , hut, before the 
c poiaaln, wen* to Mfit the shnne of 
Diana of 1 p'u mi», to return thnnha to Uie 
geddefs, and the pnr«te*a was di'-coiercd 
to he lliat'A the moUmr of Marina, — 
SI ah i =|>i ire, l\n Irs I’ rn.ee of J'i.re 

If ir’t i, wife of laenpn hoe’enn the 
doge i son — Ik row, Ti.s 71co 1 u'oria 
(DdO) 

Mnnntla or M u in Vt/, tlic fair con- 
cubine of 1 Inroun il-I’n'ehid 

Marino (7/c/inmV), Hurrah Seell 
of \V«reo*ter S'w w ■< (iresent at the 
nt'uU of 1 ondtehrm Idtimaleb il -* 
hft tie f<mee nnd opuicd a public* 
hoiar in \\ ippin (Duidon), hut rtill 
rctamril her m !e nttir* {horn IT.’t) 

Mat 'mol, tie bchicd u r llorirrel 
1 the Inir’ "tlfttitu 1 was the ton uf 
!>!ail, iirtwd! Cim'oiiK (dniij''uer of Ve- 
rm and Dnm-rin), nrd allowed no arm 
to jei hi tl c r *el > caie trhtre he !n<sl 
without doinp l itUc mtJi him \\hcn 
hlnm el forhatle llntoiiiart to pin, jdie 
npliel, “1 nu an not thee i itrt-af to 
| aw, * nnd with her rpoar hnnchul him 
‘grniollin; on tlic ground " Ili« mother, 
mi h the *cn nminlis, came to him find 
the “lih-lmndul Liagore, ' who knew 
leedieraft, fi cling hi* puke, raid life 
wa* not e'lmrt So he vas enrm-d to 
In* mother f bower, “deep in the ho'toin 
of the f os,” where Triplmn (thesn-giKle 
nhiMin’i} noon re* tend him to perfect 
Lt-aUh One da\, l'rofeu* K'l ed MtvnOel 
nnd his mother to ft bnnrptt t, mol irhih 
the ioi ng man was laimlerm" nbont, hi 
hrard n fe nnlc a otet Ian e itmg her hard 
lot, nnd «ai ingherhnrd«)lips W< re brought 
abimt for her kn c to Marine! T lie s wing 
man <li j cm trod that the per on was 
Uoniml, who had luen ilmt up in n 
dmigion l>j l’ruteus for nji cling Ins 
pint , ko lie pot n wnrnut of rclc/i*c frtmi 
Isejitunc nnd married her, — Spitaor, 
/k;/ Q"tai, in 8, n 11, 12 (l.Vk 
lb'll ) 

Mail hr i (J 1> ), calhal fe carnhcr 
Jl'nr,rt, born at Naples lie wa* n poet, 
ami m 1 noi n hi his poun udlul .hiatus 
or/ jiiljiu, m tiieuti canto* (1G23) Jim 
itoem is noted for its deicnntion of tlic 
“ (,'irdin of Venna " 

If tJrf; rrsxtcr irlll , re',! olfr /rlW-n p'-ctani oi 
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Iox o with Arnold (friend of the Black 
Prince) Just before the battle of Poi- 
tiers, thinking the English cause hope- 
less, Mariana induces Arnold to desert , 
but lord Cknrncy will not rcccixe him 
Arnold returns to the English camp, and 
dies in tile battle Lord Charney is also 
slam, and Manana dies distracted — 
Shirley , Edward the lilac! Pi nice (1G10) 

Mai tana, the y oung ladx that Lovegold 
the nusor wished to marry As Mariana 
was in loic with the miser s son irede- 
iich, she pretended to be cxtrnxagant and 
iiccply in debt, winch so affected the old 
hunks, that he gave her £2000 to be let 
off the bargam Of coure she assented, 
and married Frederick — H Fielding, 
The Miser 

Mariana, the daughter of a Swiss 
burgher, “the most beautiful of women ’’ 
“Her gentleness a smile without a snulc, 
a sweetness of look, speech, act ” Leo- 
nardo being crushed by an axalanche, 
sne nursed lnm through his illness, and 
they fell m loxe with each other He 
started for Mani.ua, but was detained for 
tw o y cars captix e by a gang of thiex cs , 
and Manana followed him, being unable 
to support life wlicro he was not In 
Mantua count Flono fell in loxe with 
her, and obtained her guardian’s consent 
to their union , but Manana refused, was 
•mnmoned before the duke (1’crrardo), 
and judgment was gnen against her 
j eonardo, being present at the trial, now 
threw oft his disguise, and was acknow- 
ledged to be the real duke lie assumed 
Ins rani , married Manana , but being 
• ailed to the camp, left Icrrardo regent 
1'errardo, being a xdlain, laid a cunning 
scheme to proa e Manana guilty of ndul- 
tery with Julian St Pierre, a country- 
man , but Leonardo refused to beliexe 
<l.c charge Julian, who turned out to 
be Manana's brother, exposed the whole 
plot of Ferrardo, and amply cleared his 
sister of the slightest taint or thought of 
arexolt — S Knowles, Ike Wife (183d) 

Mariana , daughter of the king of 
1 hessaly She w as bcloi cd by sir Alcx- 
ndcr, one of the three sons of St -George 
the patron saint of England Sir Alex- 
ander niarncd her, and became king of 
'1 hessah — II Johnson, The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, in 2, 3, 11 (1G17) 

Mariana in tlie Moated Grange, 
a young damsel who sits in the moated 
grange, looking out for her loxcr, who 
ae\cr comes , and the burden of her life- 


song is, “My Me is dreary, for he 
cometh not, T am aweary , and would that 
I w ere dead 1 ” 

1 lie sequel is called Manana in the 
South, in which the love-lorn maiden 
looks forward to her death, “when she 
will cease to be alone, to livo forgotten, 
and to lo\ e forlorn " — 'fenny son, Mariana 
(m tw o parts) 

*** Manana, tho lady betrothed to 
Angelo, passed her sorrowful hours “at 
the Moated Grange ” thus the duke say s 
to Isabella 

Haste )ou speedily lo Angelo I wlH presently to St. 
I ukc s. Tli ere at tho moated grange, resides the delected 
Marlanx-Shakespcare, J feature for Measure act 111. sc.1 
(lCOi) 

Marianne (3 syl ), a statuette to 
which the red republicans of Trance pay 
homage It sy mbohzcs the repubbe, and 
is array ed in a red Pbrv gian cap This 
statuette is Bold at earthenware shops, 
and in republican clubs, enthroned in 
glory, and sometimes it is earned in 
procession to the tunc of the Marseillaise 
(See Marx Amcc ) 

The reason seems to be this Rax aillac, 
the assassin of Ilcnn IV (the Ilarmodius 
or AriBtogiton of l-rance), was honoured 
by the red republicans ns “ patriot, de- 
liverer, and mnrtx r ” 'I Ins regicide w as 
incited to bis deed of blood by rending 
the celebrated tre itiso Dc Hcqc et Eu/io 
Institutiona, by M iriana the Jesuit, pub- 
lished 1509 (about ten years prcnously) 
As Manana inspired Rnvailluc “to delix er 
France from her txrnnt” (Ilenn IV), 
the name was attached to the statuette of 
liberty , and the republican pnrty gene- 
rally 

'lhe association of the name with tho 
guillotine fax ours this suggestion 

Manannc (3 syl ), the heroine of a 
French noxcl so called bv Manx mix 
(1G88-17G3) 

(This novel terminates abruptlx , with 
a conclusion like that of Zadig, “where 
nothing is concluded ”) 

Marianne [Pranval], sister of 
Franx'al the advocate She is a beautiful, 
loving, gentle creature, full of the deeds 
of kindness, and brimming oxer lvith 
charity Manannc lox es captain St 
Almc, a merchant’s son, and though her 
mother opposes the match as beneath the 
rank of the family, the adxocate pleads 
for bis sister, and the lovers are duly 
betrothed to each other — T Holcroft, 
The Deaf and Dumb (1785) 

Mandu'num, t c Cxer-Merdin (now 
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Oaermat then) — Spenser, Fairy Queen. 
ni 3 (1500) 

Mane (Counters), the mother of UF- 
nca (a love-daughter), the father of 
Ulrica being Ernest de TnObcrg, “ the 
prisoner of Mate ” Marie warned count 
D’Osbom, on condition of lus obtaining 
Hie acquittal of her lover Ernest de hrid- 
berg, but the count broke his promise, 
and oven attempted to get the prisoner 
smothered in his dungeon Ills villainy 
being nude knoim, the king ordered him 
to be executed, and I'.mc't, being set at 
liberty, dull mnrned tlie countess Mane 
— L Stirling, The Prisoner of State 
(1847) 

Mane de Brabant, daughter of 
Ilenn III due de Brabant She mnrned 
Vhihppc Ic Hard i, king of I ranee, and 
nas ncui=ed b\ Labrosse of hanng poi- 
soned Philippes son by his former nifc 
Jean de llrabant defended tlie queens 
innocence b\ combat, and being the 
victor, Labrosse « as hung (I2G0-UJI) 

Ancelot lias made tin- tbc subject of 
an historical poem called Mancdi lirabant, 
in sis chnnts (1825) 

Mnne Kinlntoun, a witch, who 
promised to do a certain task for a lassie, 
in order that she might inn a husband, 
proi ided tlie lassie either remembered tbc 
Hitch’s name for a year and a dai, or 
submitted to am punishment she might 
choose to inflict i'hc lassie was married, 
and forgot the w itch’s name , hut the fay 
h as heard singing, "Douna, houpa, Mane 
Kmhitoun 1 Nobody will remember my 
name ” The lassie, being able to tell the 
Mitch’s name, Mas no more troubled — 
Pa'quc I^qcnd 

Grimm has a similar tale, but the name 
is Rumpel-stil/chcn, and the song was 

little d reams mytlAlntj- dame 

llumpdstllzcbcji Lj n>y name 

Mari/na, daughter of Pcr'iclCs prince 
af 1' re, bom at sea, where her mother 
Tlmis'a, as it was supposed, died m 
giving her birth Prince PonclCs en- 
trusted the infant to Cleon (governor of 
Tarsus) and his wife Dionys'ia, who 
brought her up excellently Holland alio 
became most highly accomplished , but 
"hen grown to budding womanhood, 
Dionvsin, out of jealousy, employed 
he onine (3 syl ) to murder her Leonine 
took Manna to the coast with this intent 
but the outcast was seized by pirates and 
cold nt Metnlj’nC os a slave 'TIcre Peri- 
cles landed on lus \o\ngc from Tarsus to 

Tyre, and Manna M<w introduced to lum 


to chase awnj Ins melancholy bhc told 
him the story of her life, and he perceived 
nt once that she was his daughter 
Manna was now betrothed to Ljsimnchus 
governor of Metnline , but, before the 
espousals, went to visit tho shnno of 
Diana of Ephesus, to return thanks to tlie 
goddess, and the priestess was discovered 
to be '1 liawa the mother of Marina — 
Slml espeare, Paidcs Prince of Tyre 
(1G08) 

Afardna, wife of Jacopo Fos'cnn tho 
doge's son — Byron, The Tico Foscan 
(1S20) 

Mannda or M vniD ur, the fair con- 
cubine of llnroun-al-Ilaschid 


Marine (The Fannie), Hannah Snell 
of \\ orcc-tcr She was present at the 
attack of Pondicherry Ldfiniatelv she 
left the cervii.c, and opened a public- 
bou=e m Mapping (I ondon), but still 
retained her male attire (born 1723) 

MarTnel, the beloved of rionmcl 
“tlie lair” Mnrinel was the son of 
black-browed C\ m'oent (daughter of Ke- 
ren-, and Dumnnn), nnd allowed no one 
to pass bv the rockv cave where lie livid 
without doing battle with lmn "When 
Marine! forbade Bntoniart to pass, sin. 
replied, “ I mean not thee entreat to 
pa«s,” nnd with her spear knocked him 
“grovelling on the ground " His mother, 
with the sca-nymphs, came to him , nnd 
the “ Illy-handed Lvagorc," who knew 
lecchcrnft, feeling his pulse, said Jite 
was not extinct So he was earned to 
his mothers bower, "deep in the bottom 
of the sea,” whereTrvphon (the sea-gods 

e sician) soon restored him to perfect 
1th One dnv , Proteus asked Mariocl 
nnd his mother to a banquet, nnd wink 
the v oung man was sauntering about, ul 
heard a female voice lamenting her hard 
lot, andsay ingherhnrdships were brought 
about for her lov c to Mnnnel Tlie y oung 
man discovered that the person was 
rionmcl, who had been shut up in a 
dungeon by Proteus for rejecting lus 
suit , bo he got a warrant of release from 
Neptune, nnd married her — bpen-cr, 
Fairy Queen, m 8 , iv 11, 12 (J500, 
15%) ’ 

Man'm (/ B ), called Le cavalier 
Mann, bora at Naples He was a poet, 
and is known by bis poem called Adorns 
or L Ado tie, m tw enty cantos (1023) ] he 

poem is noted for its description of the 
“ Garden of Ycmis ” 

If (l)e reader will , rtyl or? r iVflojtos picture e» 
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the cnnlen of paradise Tassos garden of Arraltla, and 
Marinis garden of Venus, ho will be pchuaded that 
MUtou Imitates their manner but excels the 

originals — Tbyer 

Man'no Falie'ro, the forty-nmth 
doge of Venice, elected 1354 A patrician 
named Michel Steno, hnwng beha\ ed in- 
decently to some of tho Indies nt a great 
civic banquet given bj the doge, was turned 
out of the house by order of the duke 
In re\ enge, the j oung man wrote a scur- 
rilous libel against the dognressn, -which 
he fastened to the doge's chair of state 
The insult being referred to “the Forty," 
Steno was condemned to imprisonment 
foramonth This pumshmentw asthought 
by the doge to he so inadequate to the 
offence, that he joined a conspiracy to 
overthrow the republic The conspiracj 
was betrnjed bj Bertram, one of the 
members, and the doge \\ as beheaded on 
the “Giant’s Staircase ” — Bjron, Mat mo 
Fahcro (1819) 

*** Casinur Delai igne, m 1829, brought 
out a tragedj on the same subject, and 
w ith the same title 

Marion de Lorme, m whose house 
the conspirators met She betrnjed all 
thur in o\ cments and designs to Richelieu 
— Lord Lj tton, Richelieu (1839) 

Mantor'nes (4 syl ), an Asturian 
chnmber-mndntthe Crescent Moon tavern, 
to which don Quixote was taken bj his 
’squire after their drubbing bj the goat- 
lieras The crazy knight insisted that 
the tavern was a castle, and that Man- 
tomes, “ the lord’s daughter,’’ was in 
love with him 

She was broad laced flat-nosed, blind of one eye and 
bad a most delightful squint with the other the peculiar 
gentility ol her shape however compensated for etery 
defect, she being about three feet in height, and remark 
ably hunchbacked —Cervantes, Don Quixote I Ik. 2 
tl&M 

Manus (Catus), the Roman general, 
tribune of the people n c 119 , the ri\ al 
of Sj 11a 

Antonj Vincent Arnault wrote a tragedj 
in French entitled Marius a Mmturnes 
(1791) Thomas Lodge, M D , m 1594, 
wrote a drama called Wounds of Civil 
lVa> , Incly set forth in tho True Tt aycdics 
of Manus and Sylla 

Mar’ivaux ( Pierre do Chaniblam de), 
a I reach writer of comedies and ro- 
mances (1G78-1763) 

S Richardson is called “The English 
Marivaux” (1G89-17G1) 

Marjory of Douglas, daughter of 
Archibald earl of Douglas, and duchess 

Rothsaj — Sir IV Scott, Fair Maid of 
(tunc, Henry IV ) 


Mark (Sit), king of Cornwall, who 
held his court at 1 intag' el He was a 
tvily, treacherous coward, hated and 
despised by all true knights One daj , 
'sir Dinadan, m jest, told him that sir 
Launcelot might be recognized bj “ bis 
shield, which was siher with a black 
rim ” This was, in fact, the cognizance 
ofsirMordred , hu*-, to carry out the joke, 
sir Mordred lent it to Dagonet, king 
Arthur’s fool Then, mounting the jestci 
on a large horse, and placing a huge 6pear 
m his hand, the knights sent him to 
offer battle to king Mark When Da- 
gonet beheld the coward king, he cried 
aloud, “ Keep thee, sir knight, for I will 
slaj thee 1 ” King Mark, thinking it to bo 
sir Launcelot, spurred his horse to flight 
The fool gave chase, rating king Mark “as 
a w ood man [ madman ] ” All the knights 
who beheld it roared at the jest, told 
king Arthur, and the forest rang with 
their laughter The wife of king Mark 
was Isond (Ysolde) the Fair of Ireland, 
whoso love for sir Instram was a public 
scandal —Sir T Malory, History of 
Prince Arthur, n 9G, 97 (1470) 

Mark Tapley, a serv mg companion 
of Martin Chnzzlewit, who goes out with 
him to Eden, m North America Mark 
Tapley thinks there is no credit in being 
jollj in easj circumstances, but when in 
Eden he found e\ crj discomfort, lost all 
his monej, was swindled by eiery one, 
and was almost killed by fe\ers, then 
indeed he felt it w ould be a real credit ‘ 1 to 
be jolly under tbc circumstances ” — C 
Dickens, Mat tin Chuzzlewit (1843) 

Markham, a gentleman m the tram 
of the earl of Sussex — Sir W Scott, 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth) 

Markham (Mrs ), pseudonjun of Mrs 
Elizabeth Penrose (bom Elizabeth Cart- 
wright), authoress of History of England, 
etc 

Markleham (Mrs ), the mother of 
Annie Devoted to pleasure, she alwajs 
maintained that she indulged m it for 
“ Annie’s sake ” Mrs Markleham is 
generally referred to as “ the old soldier " 
— C DicI ens, David Coppcrfield (1849) 

Marksman, one of Fortuwo’s seven 
attendants Ho saw so clearly and to 
such a distance, that ho generallj ban- 
daged his eyes m order to temper tho 
great keenness of Jus sight — Comtcsse 
D’Aimoy, Fairy Tates (“ Fortumo, 1 ' 
1082). 
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Marlborough (The dule of), John 
Churdull Ho was called by marshal 
Turennc, Lc Bel Anglais (1050-1722) 
(Sec Malbjiolc-h, p 597 ) 

Marlow (Sir Chat ’es), the kind- 
hearted old friend of squire Hardens tie 

Young Marlow, son of sir Charles 
“ Among li omen of reputation and i utue 
ho is the modestest man alive, but his 
acquaintances give him a very different 
character among women of another 
stamp” (act i 1) Having mistaken 
Hardcastle's house for an inn, and Miss 
Hardcastle for the barmaid, lie is quite 
at his ease, and makes love freely 
When fairly caught, he discovers that 
the supposed “inn” is a pm ate house, 
and tlic.6upposed barmaid is the squire’s 
daughter , but the ice of his shyness 
being broken, he has no longer any 
difficult} m loving according to his 
station — Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conqua 
(1773) 

■When Goldsmith w as betw een 16 and 
17, he set out for Edgworthstoivn, and 
finding night coming on, asked a man 
vi hich was the “ best house ” in the town — 
meaning the best inn The man pointed 
to the house of sir Ralph Fetherstone (or 
Mr Fetherstone), and Oliver, entering the 
parlour, found the master of the mansion 
sitting at a good fire Oliv cr told him he 
desired to pass the night there, and 
ordered him to bring in supper “Sir 
Ralph” knowing bis customer, humoured 
the joke, which Oliver did not discover 
till next dav, when he called for his bill 
(We are told in Notes and Queues that 
Ralph Fetherstone was only Mr , but his 
grandson was sir Thomas ) 

Marmion. lord Maranon was be- 
trothed to Constance de Rev erley , but he 
jilted her for lad} Clare an heiress, who 
was in love with Ralph de Wilton The 
ladv Clare rejected lord Marmion's suit, 
and took refuge from him in the com ent 
of St Hilda, m Whitb} Constance took 
tbe veil in the convent of St Cuthbert, 
m Holy Isle, but after a tunc left the 
convent clandestine!}, was captured, 
taken back, and buried aliv e in the walls 
of a deep cell In the mean time, lord 
Mu muon, being sent by Henry VIII on 
on embassy to James *1V of Scotland, 
Stopped at the hall of sir Hugh de Heron, 
who sent a palmer os his guide On his 
return, lo?d Marmion commanded the 
abbess of St Hilda to release the ladv 
Clare ? and place her under the charge of 
her kinsman, Fitzclare of Tontallon Hall , 


Here she nut the palmer, who was Ralph 
de Wilton, and as lord Marmion was slam 
in the battle of Tlodden Field, she was free 
to many the man she lov cd — Sir W. 
Scott, Marmion (1808) 

Marmion (Lord), a descendant of 
Robert de Marmion, who obtained from 
William the Conqueror the manor of 
Scnvclby, in Lincolnshire This Robert 
de Marmion was the first roy al champion 
of England, and the office remained m 
the family till the reign of Edward I , 
when in default of male issue it passed to 
John Dymokc, son-in-law of Philip Mar- 
mion, in whose family it remains still 
Ma'ro, Virgil, whose fuU name was 
Publius Virgilius Maro (b c 70-19) 

Ob were It mine with mered Maro s art 
To wake to yjTnpatby the feebng heart. 

Like hixn tbe imootfi and mournful verse to dress 
In all the pomp of exquidte distress 
Then might I 

Falconer, The Shipwreck 111. 5 (17SG) 

Mar'omtes (3 syl ), a religious 
semi-Catholic sect of Syria, constantly 
at war with their near neighbours the 
Druses, a semi-Mohammedan sect Both 
are now tributaries of the sultan, but 
enyov tbeir own laws The Maronitcs 
number about 400,000, and the Druses 
about half that number The Maronitcs 
owe their name to J Maron, their founder , 
the Druses to Durzi, who led them out of 
Egvpt- into Sym The patriarch of the 
Maronitcs resides nt Kanobm , the hnkem 
of the Druses nt Deir-el-kamar The 
Mnromtes or “Catholics of Lebanon” 
differ from the Pomnn Catholics m 
sev oral points, and have a pope or patri- 
arch of their own In 1800 the Dnwcs 
made on them a horrible onslaught, 
which called forth the intervention of 
Europe 

Marotte (2 syl ), footman of Gor- 
gibus, a plain bourgeois, who hates affec- 
tation When the fine ladies of the house 
try to conv ert him into a "fashionable 
flunky, and teach lum a little grand- 
eloquence, he bluntly tells them he docs 
not understand Latin 

2Iaro*te. \ oHA no laqnals qul demands ft to us iter an 
logis, et dit que son roaltre, touj remr voir 

J fade! cm Appren«, eottc A runs dnoneer mo!n« 
internment. Dltes VodA on n£ce c 3aIro qui detnandc J 
rou3 flea en commodity d £tra tislblc:. 

Marotte Jc n entendf point lc Latin.— Mobi re. Let 
Prtricme ridicules til (1C«9J 

Marphi'sa, sister of Eogc'ro, and a 
female knight of amazing prow ess She 
was brought up by a magician, but being 
stolen nt the o to c of seven was sold to 
the king of Persia When she was 18, 
her royal master assailed her honour. 
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but she slew lnm, and usurped the crown 
Marphisa went to Gaul to join the army 
of Agrunant, hut subsequently entered 
the camp of Charlemagne, and was 
baptised — Ariosto, Oilando rurioso 
(1510) 

Marpliu'nus, a doctor of the Py r- 
rhoman school Sganarelle consults him 
about his marriage , but the plulosopher 
replies, “Perhaps , it is possible, it may 
be so , everything is doubtful , ” till at 
last Sganarelle beats him, andMarphunus 
says he shall bnngnn action against him 
for battery “ Perhaps,” replies Sgana- 
rellc , “ it is possible , it mu) be so," etc , 
using the very words of the philosopher 
(sc ix ) — Molifere, Lc Manage Fared 
(16G4) 

Marplot, " the bnsy body ” A 
blundering, good-natured, meddlesome 
y oung man, Tory inquisitive, too officious 
by linlf, and always bungling whatever 
he interferes in Marplot is introduced 
by Sirs Centlivro m two comedies, The 
Busy Body and Marplot in Lisbon 

That unlucky dog Marplot k over doing mLxJifef 
nnd jet (to giro him Ills due) he neter designs it This is 
roino blundering adtcnttire wherein lie thought to show 
Ills friendship ns lie calls it —Mrs CentlhTe The Duty 
Body IIL C (1700) 

*** This was Henry Woodward’s great 
part (1717-1777) His unappeasable 
curiosity, his slow comprehension, his 
annihilation under the sense of his 
dilemmas, were so diverting, that even 
Garrick confessed him the decided “Mar- 
plot ” of the stage — Bouden, Life of Sid- 
dons 

N B — William Cavendish duke of New- 
castle brought out a free translation of 
Molifcre’s L’Etourdi, which he entitled 
Marplot 

Marquis do Basqueville, being 
one night at the opera, was told by a 
messenger that his mansion was on fire 
“Eh bum," he said to the messenger, 
“ ndressez-\ ous h Mmc la marquise qui 
cst en face dans cette loge , car e’est 
affaire dc menage ” — Chapus, Dieppe ct 
scs Environs (1853) 

Mariali {Jack), a mean-spirited, 
revengeful time-sen cr He is the clerk 
and tool of sir Giles Oacrrench When 
M rral! Ibml s Wellborn penniless, he 
treats him like a dog, but immediately 
he fancies lie is about to marrv the 
wealtha dowager lada All worth, he is 
- most servile, and oflers to lend him 
' money Man-nil now plays the traitor to 

R master, sir Giles, and reveals to 


Wellborn the Benny tncks by which he 
has been cheated of his estates "When, 
how e\ or, he ashB Wellborn to take him 
into his service, Wellborn replies, “ He 
who is fnlse to one master will betray 
another , ” nnd w ill bar e nothing to say 
to lam — Massinger, A New Way to Bay 
Old Debts (1628) 

Mamed Men of Genius llic 
number of men of genius unhappv in 
their wives is v cry large The follow mg 
are notorious examples — Socrates and 
Xnntippe , Sadi the Persian poet , Dante 
and Gemma Donati , Milton with two of 
his wives , Marlborough and Sarah Jen- 
nings , Gustavus Adolphus and his flight} 
queen , Byron and Miss Milhanke', 
Dickens and Miss Hogarth , Whitfield 
and Mrs James , J, Wesley, etc 

Mars, divine Fortitude personified 
Bacchus is the tutelary demon of the 
Mohammedans, and Mars the guardian 
potentate of the Christians — Camoens, 
The Lusiad (1569) 

That Young Mars of Men, Edward the 
Black Prince, who with 8000 men dc-^ 
fented, at Poitiers, the French king John, 
whose army amounted to GO, 000 — some 
say ca en more (id 1356) 

The Mars of Men, Henry Plantagcnet 
earl of Derby, third son of Henry carl of 
Lancaster, nnd near kinsman of Edw nrd 
III (See Dekbi ) 

Mars of Portugal {The), Alfonso 
de Alboqucrque, viceroy of India (1452- 
1515) 

Mars Wounded. A aery remark- 
able parallel to the encounter of Diumed 
and Mars m the Iliad, v , occurs m Ossian 
Homer savs that Diomed burled bis spear 
against Mars, which, piercing the belt, 
wounded the war-god in the bowels 
“ Loud bellowed Mars, nine tbousnnd 
men, ten thousand, scarce so loud joining 
fierce battle ” ,Tken Mars ascending, 
wTnpped in clouds, was home upwards 
to Oly mpus ■* 

Ossian, m Camc-Thura, snas that 
Lodn, the god of his foes, came like “ft 
blast from the mountain He came m 
his terror, and shook his dusky spear 
His eyes avere flames, and Ins a owe like 
distant thunder 1 Son of night,’ said 
Fmgnl, ‘retire Do I fear tha gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Lodn? lycnk is 
thy shield of cloud, feeble thy meteor 
sword’” Then cleft lie the glootna 
shndoav with his satord It fell like n 
colnmn of smoke It sjineked, Then, 
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rolling itself up, the wounded spirit rose 
on the wind, find the island shook to its 
foundation 

Mar’s Year, the jenr 1715, in 
which occiared the rebellion of the carl 
of Mar 

AuW unde John wlia wedlock a Joyi 
Sin Mar's year did desire. 

Ik Bums nattoicccn C? 

MarseiHes’ Good Bishop, Henri 
Francois Xavier do Bclsuncc (1671-1775) 
Immortalized hi his philanthropic dili- 
gence m the plague at Marseilles (1720- 
1722) 

Charles BorromCo, archbishop of Milan 
a ccnturj prenonsly (157G), was cquailj 
diligent and self-sacrificing m tlie plague 
of ililnn (1538-1584) 

Sir John Lawrence, lord major of 
London during the great plague, sup- 
ported 40,000 dismissed sen ants, and 
dcsencs immortal honour 

Danwn refers to Belsunce and Law- 
rence in his Lores of the Plants, n 433 

Marshal Forwards, Blucher , so 
called for his dash in battle, and rnpiditj 
of Ins moiomcnts, in the campaign o‘f 
1813(1712-1810) 

Marsi, a part of the Sahcllian race, 
noted for magic, and said to haac been 
descended from CircC* 

Mafsb rl qtmfl-im ccntall eh turn ut rerpemlum rlru 
Jcutorum doraltora lint, et Incmlntlorilbu, hcrtnnimauc 
meb fadant mtdclanmi mlra GclUut Ml 11 

Marsig'ho, a Saracen Ling, who 
plotted the attack upon Roland, “ under 
the tree on which Judas hanged himself ” 
With a force of 600,000 men, d:\ ided 
into three companies, Mnrsiglio attacked 
the paladin in Itoncesinlles, and over- 
threw him , but Charlemagne, coming up, 
routed the Saracen, and hanged him on 
the verj tree under which he planned the 
attack — Turpin, Chronicle (1122) 

Marsilia, “who bears up great 
Cvntlna’s tram,” is the marchioness of 
Northampton, to whom Spenser dedicated 
his Daphnaiaa This ladj was Helena, 
daughter of Wolfgangns Swavenlmrgh, a 
Sw tde 

lid Ion pnlsevortli)' b Mnntlh 

Beat known b> bcarinr un r™ ^utljlas train. 

r tend 

HhabcVi) to tread, 

*» j At ner Jii nobllitr 

Spen £r Colin Clout t Come ITomeA^aln (ISO,/) 

Mar'syaa, the Phrjgian flute-plaj er 
lie challenged Apollo to a contest of 
skill, hut being beaten by the god, wns 
fiajed nine for his presumption, 


Mar'tafax and Ler'mitos (3 
syl ), two famous rats brought up beforo 
tho Wluto Cat for treason, but acquitted 
— Comtcssc D’Aunoy, Fairy 2'alcs (“Tho 
White Cat,” 1GS2) 

Marta’no, a great coward, who stole 
the armour of Gra phon, nml presented 
himself in it before king Norandi'no 
Ilasing received the honours due to the 
owner, Martano quitted Damascus with 
Ongtlla , hut Aqutlnnt unmasked the 
ullam, and lie was hanged (bks mu, 
ix ) — Ariosto, Oilando Furtoso (1510) 

Marteau des Heretiques, 
Pierre d’Ailh , also called L'Aink lie hi 
France (1350-1420) 

Martel (Charles), Charles, natural 
son of Penm d’Hcnstal 

M Collin de Plancy bnj s that tins 
“ palace major’ of Francewaa not called 
“Martel” because he martcld (“ham- 
mered ") the Saracens under Abd-el- 
Rnhman m 732, but because Ins pntron 
saint was J fartiMus (or St Martin) — 
Pibhothujuc lies I ty sucks 

Ihoiiins 3>elf, in bis tnnslnlion of 
Oie\ ercul’s Pi maples of llai many, etc , 
of Colours (1817), signs lnmself “Charles 
Martel ” 

Martext (Sr Ohicr), a aicar in 
Shakespeare’s comcdj of As Foil Like It 
(1G00) 

Martha, sister to " The Scornful 
Ladj ” (no nmue given) — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Scornful Lady (1G1G) 

Martha, the sennnt-girl at Shaw's 
Castle — Sir \V Scott, St Conan's Well 
(tune, George III ) 

Martha , the old housekeeper at Oslinl- 
distono Hall —Sir W Scott, Pob Ploy 
(tune, George I ) 

Martha, daughter of Ralph and I mTise 
de LaBcours, and sister of Diana de Las-, 
cours Wien the crew of the Crania 
rebelled, Martha, with Ralph de Lnscouis 
(the captain), Louise oc I ascours, and 
llarabns, were put adrift in a boat, and 
cast on an iceberg in “the Frozen Sea ” 
The iceberg broke, Ralph and Louiso 
were drowned, Baralms wns picked up bj 
a \cssel, and Martlm fell into the hands 
of an Indian tribe, who gave her (he 
name of Orgari'tn (“withered com") 
She married Carlos, but os he mnrrieu 
under a false name, the marriage wns 
, illegal, and when Carlos wns gnen up to 
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the hands of justice, Orgnnta w as placed 
under the charge of her grandmother 
Mde de Thennge, and [probably] es- 
poused Horace dc Bnennc — L Stirling, 
l he Orphan of the Frozen Sea (1850) 

Maitha, a fnend of Margaret She 
makes love to MephistophclCs w ith great 
worldly shrewdness — Goethe, laast 
(1798) 

Martha, alias Uliucv, mother of 
Bertha who is betrothed to Ilcrcwnrd 
and marries linn — Sir IV Scott, Count 
Robci t of Pa) is (time, Rufus) 

30a) tha ( The abbess), abbess of Elcho 
Nunnen She is a kinswoman of the 
Glover family — Sir IV Scott, Fair Maid 
0 } Perth (time, Henry IV ) 

Martha {Dame), housekeeper to major 
Bndgenortk —Sir IV Scott, Peveril of 
the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Marthe, a y oung orphan, m love it ith 
h'rc'ddric Am raj, a y oung artist, who 
loves her m return, but leaves her, goes 
to Rome, and falls in love it ith another 
ladt, Elena, sister of the duke Strozzi 
Marthe lcatcs the Swiss pastor, who is 
her guardian and traiels in midwinter 
to Rome, dressed as a boj , and under the 
name of Piccolmo She tells her tale to 
Elena, who abandons the fickle false one, 
and Frederic forbids the Swiss wanderer 
ever again to approach lum Marthe, in 
despair, throw s herself into the Tiber, but 
ib rescued Frederic repents, is recon- 
ciled, and marries the forlorn maiden — 
Mons Guirnud, Piccolmo (an opera, 1875) 

Marthon, an old cook at Amkcim 
Castle — Sir IV Scott, Anne of Gciu stem 
(time, Edw ard IV ) 

Mai than, alias Rizr in, a Bohemian 
woman, attendant on the countess Hnme- 
linc of Croj c — Sir IV Scott, Quentin 
Diouaid (time, Edward IV ) 

Martian Laws (not Mercian , as 
Wharton gt\ cs it in his Laio Dictionary) 
are the laws collected by Martin, the 
wife of Guithehn great-grandson of 
Hulmutius who established m Britain 
the “Mulmutian Laws” (qv) Alfred 
translated both these codes into Sa\on- 
English, nnd called the Martian code Pa 
Marchitlc Laye These laws have n.o 
connection with the kingdom of Mercia 
— Geoffrey, British History, ui 18 (1142) 

GUy rnhid * irhoae queen to chow her upright 

p) who llulmullus laws her Martian first did tame 

Brajlcn 1‘dmmor, lin. B61 Sk 


Marti gny (ifaric la comptcsse de), 
wife of the earl of Etbenngton — Sir IV 
Scott, St Honan’s Well (time, George 
III ) 

Martin, in Swift’s Tale of the Tub, 
is Martin Luther, “John" is Cal , jo , 
nnd “Peter" the pope of Rome (1701) 

In Dry den’s Hind and Panlhci , “Mar- 
tin” means the Lutheran party (1087) 

Martin, the old icrdurer near sir 
Ilcnrv Lee’s lodge — Sir II Scott, Wood- 
stoch (time, Commonwealth) 

Martin, the old shepherd, m the sen ice 
of the Indy’ of A\ enel — Sir IV Scott, 
The Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 

Martin, the ape, in tho beast-epic of 
Reynard Die Fox (1498) 

3iartm (Dame), partner of Dnrsio 
Latimer at the fishers’ dance — Sir IV 
Scott, Rcdyauntlet (tune, George III ) 

3fartm (Sarah), the prison reformer of 
Great Yarmouth „ This young woninn, 
though but a poor dressmaker, concen ed 
a del ice for the reformation of prisoners 
in her nntnc town, and continued for 
twenty -four y cars her earnest nnd useful 
labour of loie, acting ns schoolmistress, 
chaplain, nnd industrmi superintendent 
In 1835, captain Williams, inspector of 
prisons, brought her plans before the 
Go\ ernment, under the conviction Hint the 
nation at large might he benefited by 
tlieir practical good sense (1791-1813) 

Mai tin Weldeck, the miner His 
story is rend by Lo\ cl to a pic-mc party 
nt St Ruth’s rums — Sir IV Scott, The 
Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Martine (8 syl ), wife of Sganarelle 
She has a furious quarrel with her hus- 
band, who heats her, nnd she screams 
M Robert, a neighbour, interferes, sn\s 
to Sganarelle, “ Quello mfnmie 1 Pcste 
soit le coqum, de battre anisic sa femme ”, 
The woman snubs him for his imperti- 
nence, nnd say s, “ Je i eux qu’il me battre, 
moi and Sganarelle heats him soundly 
for meddling with w'hat does not concern 
him — Mohbre, Le Mifdccin Malg) € Lui 
(1GGG) 

Martinmas will Come m Due 
Time, or, give a rogue rope enough, and 
he’ll hang himself, every’ evil-doer will 
meet his reward Martinmas used to bo 
the time for killing bogs for winter store, 
nnd the Spanish proverb paraphrased is 
this “As tho time will dertamly come 
when hogs will be slam, so the tunc will 
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certainly come when thv £ins or faults 
will l>e chastised ” 

Martin’s Summer (St ), hulcj on 
daj s , a time of prosperity , fine weather 
L'hd di S Martin, from October 9 to 
November 11 At the close of autumn 
we generallv have » month of magnificent 
summer w eatner 

&xn I [Join cfjrc] to b* the En^’uh *coaJT* 
Expect SI Martin t rammer haJ-ton tiajt, 

£j\cc l tare riterd Into the** mrx. 

Ebotwpeare 1 Henry VI net L re. 3 flSTS). 

%* Also called “ St Lul e s Summer ” 

Martival { Stephen d,), a steward of 
thedeldatthetouraamcrit — SirW Scott, 
Icanhoe (fame, Richard I ) 

Martrvalle (Martms Gakatti), astro- 
loger to Louis XI of France —Sir TV 
Scott, Qucntm Dur.card (time, Edward 
IT) 

Martyr King (27ie), Hcnrv VI , 
boned at Windsor facade Edward IY 

Here 0 tr th- Martjr hlrg [He iry T7 ] tb* marble vttpj. 
And last him once ?cx- ed £Jtrard I / 1 ) sleeps 

The entre unlfcs ■where c ai the centre Ends nut, 

AM mlns^ed Le the oppressor and th opi rest. 

Tope. 

Marlur Amy (The), Charles I of 
Fn gland (1C00, 1G25-1649) 

Louis XVI of France is also called 
Louis “the Martyr" (1764, 177v»-1793) 

Martyrs to Science 

Claude Louis count Berthollct, oho 
tested on himself the effects of carbonic 
acid on the human frame, and died under 
the experiment (1748-1822) 

Giordano Bruno, vho was burnt alive 
for maintaining that mafteris the mother 
of all things (io50-lC00) 

Galileo, who was imprisoned tincc by 
the Inquisition for maintaining that the 
earth moved round the sun and not the 
sun round the earth (1561-1642) 

And scores of others 

Marvellous Boy (The), Thomas 
Chattcrton (1752-1770) 

I e* C&atliTtoa. the aanrljotis bey 

Tie *Isep.e3 fcul that perLhed In his prIJ* 

II ordjTorth. 

Marwood (Alio*), daughter of an 
oldwomm who called herself Airs Brown 
When a mere girl, she was concerned m a 
burglar} and was transported Carher, 
manager in the firm of Dombej and Son, 
seduced her, and both she and her mother 
determined on revenge Alice bore a 
striking resemblance to Edith (Sir Dom- 
bej ’a second wife), and in fact they were 
cousins, for Airs Brown was “wife” of 
the brother-in-law of the Hon, Mr;, 


Skemton (Edith’s mother) — C Dickens, 
Domhsy and Sen (1S4C) 

Marteood (J fisircss), jilted bj Fainnll 
and soured against the whole male sex. 
She savs, “I have done hating those 
vipers-hmen, and am now come to despiso 
them." but she thinks of marrying, to 
keep her husband “on the rack of fear 
and jealonsv ”• — IV Congreve, The Way 
of the World (1700) 

Mary, the prettv housemaid of the 
worshipful the major of Ipswich (Kitp- 
hns) VThen Arabella Allen marnes Air 
Winkle, Mat} enten, her service , but 
cvcntunlh mamas Sam \1 cllcr, and liv cs 
at Dulwich ns Mr Pickw ick's house- 
keeper — C Dickens, The I’lchcich Papers 
(1836) 

Mary, rucce of Valentine nnd his sister 
Alice In love with Mons Thomas — 
Beaumont nnd Fletcher, J Ions Thomas 
(1619) 

diary The quern's Marys, four young 
ladies of quality, of the same age as 
Wan altera inis “ queen of Scots " 
Thcv embarked with her in 1548, on 
board the I rench gallcv s, and were des- 
tined to be her playmates in childhood, 
and her companions when she grew up 
Their names were Marv Beaton (or 
L\t fame), Maiy Livingston (or leuison), 
Marv Fleming (or Ttemyny), and Mary 
Seaton (S ton or Sc y ton) 

%* Marv Carmichael has no place m 
authentic liistoi}, although an old ballad 
sav s 

"i estricn the bad four Marx* 

This ri^h* thtll too tfUt lb ret: 

There waj Jlary Lea ton and Mary £ev.on, 

And ILuy Canclcfcif? and me 

%* One of Whyte Melville's novels js 
called The Queen's Marys 

Mary Aime, n slang name for the 
guillotine , also called L’aVjayc demonte- 
a-rcqrct (“the mountain of mournful 
ascent”) (See SLuoanxe ) 

Mary Anne, a generic name fora secret 
republican society in France (See JLv- 
ieiax'ne ) — B Disraeli, Lolhair 

Mar/ Anro \rsx4he red name for the republic jrcar* 
and then? tlwnn wm a tort of myth tint titton 
recrel sodeflej had b*en f>ordsd by s vamja 

The Mary Vnne t-r-xxMIonr which are esemlMI/ 
republic, arc tillered about all the j rovlncta of Fracct 
— Lrthair 

Mary Graham, an orphan adopted 
by old Martin Chuzzleiwl She eventu- 
ally marned Martin Chiizzlcwit the 
grandson, and hero of the, tale 

Tli- renu'g girl - -1.1 the oU nan ‘Is in orphan 
chid, whom I hive bred aal tda« pi, cr, if jgs 
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prefer tho word, otopfed For a jear or lao alio litu 
been my companion and aha la my only one. I have 
liken n solemn oath not to lea\e her a fllxpcncc when I 
die but while I live I make her an annual allowance 
not extravagant In ita amount, and jet not atlntcd." — 
C Dickens J/artfn Cftu-fetdf UL (164T1) 

Maiy Stuart, an historical tragedy 
by J Haynes (1840) The subject is 
the death of David Rizzio 

*** Schiller has taken Man Stuart 
for the subject of a tragedy P Lebrun 
turned the German drama into a French 
p,ay Sir W Scott, m The Abbot, has 
taken for his subject the flight of Mar} 
to England 

Mary Tudor Victor Hugo lias n 
tragedi so called (J 883), and Tennyson, in 
1878, issued a pla\ entitled Queen Maty, 
an epitome of the reign of the '1 udor 
Man 

Mary aud Byron The “Mary ” of 
lord Bjron was Miss Chaivorth Both 
ncre under the guardianship of Mr 
"White Miss Chaivorth married John 
Musters andlord By ron married Miga Mil- 
bankc , both equally unfortunate Lord 
Bi ron, in The Dream, refers to his loie 
alfair mth Mary Clijiy orth (See p 145 ) 

Mary m Heaven, ILpitflilana 
Mary, and Mary Mou«on The 
first of these refers "to amry Campbell, 
ivho died 178G, aged 37, ten y cars older 
than Burns The other two refer to Mary 
Morison, who died young, and to whom 
Burns n as attached before he leftAyrshire 
for Nithsdale The two lines in Maty 
Morison — 

Those smiles end glances let mo see. 

That make tho mi«cr s treasure poor 

resemble the two following in Highland 
Mary 

Still oer those scenes my mem ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser caro 

Mary of Mode'na, the second wife 
of James II of England, and mother of 
“ The Pretender ” 

Momma was to assume the character and stately way of 
the royal Mary of Modena.’**— Percy FiUgcrald The 
I arvenu Family 111 £33 

Mary queen of Scots was con- 
fired first at Carlisle, she was removed 
in 15G8 to Bolton , in 15G9 she was con- 
fined at Tutbury, "Wingfield, Tutburj, 
Ashby -dc-Ia-Zouche, and Coventry , in 
1570 she was removed to Tutburj , Cliats- 
wortb, and Sheffield , in 1577 to Chats- 
'll orth , m 1578 to Sheffield , in 1584 to 
Wingfield , m 1685 to Tuthurj , Chartley, 

\ Tixhnll, and Chartley , in 158G (Septem- 
ber 25) to Fothenngay 

*** She is introduced bv sir W Scott 
, his novel entitled The ACbot i 


Schiller has taken Mary Stuart for the 
Btibjcct of Ins best tragedy, and P Lebrun 
brought out in Franco a French version 
thereof (1729-1807) 

Mary queen of Scots The most elegant 
and poetical compliment ever paid to 
woman was paid to Mary queen of Scots, 
bv Shakespeare, in Midsummer Night's 
Dream Remember, the' mermaid is 
“queen Mnrv,” the dolphin means tho 
“dauphin of France,” w horn Mary mar- 
ried , the rude sea means the “ Scotch 
rebels," and the stars that shotfiom then 
spheres means “the princes who sprang 
from their allegiance to queen Llizalietli ’ 

Thou remember st 

Elnco once I cat upon a promontory 

A A l «».» - - 


J I 

xo near uic sea maid s music. 

Act II 5C. 1 (1*4)2) 

Those “ stars ” were the earl of Rortli- 
umherland, the car] of Westmoreland, and 
the duke of Norfolk 


Mary the Maid of the Inn, the 
delight and sunshine of tho parish, about 
to be married to Richard, an idle, n ortli- 
less fellow One autumn night, two 
guests v ere drinking at the inn, and one 
remarked he should not much like to go_ 
to the nbbey on such a night “ I’ll 
linger that Mary will go,” said the other, 
and the bet was accepted Mary went, 
andjhcanngfootstcps, stepped inton place 
of concealment, when presently passed 
her tw o men carry mg a y oung w omnn 
they had just murdered The hat of one 
blew off, and fell at Mary ’s feet She 
picked it up, flew to the inn, told her 
story , and then, producing the hat, found 
it was Richard’s Her senses gave wav, 
and she became a confirmed maniac for 
life — R Sonthev, Man/ the Maid of the 
Inn (from Dr Plot’s History of Stafford- 
shire, 1G86) 


Mar'zavan, foster-brother of the 
princess Badoii'rn — Arabian Nights 
(“ Camaralznmnn and Bndourn”) 
Masamello, a corruption of [Tom]- 
mns Amellopa, Neapolitan fisherman, who 
headed an insurrection in 1G47 against 
the duke of Amos , and he resolved to 
kill the duke’s \on for having seduced 
-Fenella his sister) who was deaf and 
dumb The insurrection succeeded, and 
Masanicllo was elected by his rabbk) 
“ chief magistrate tff Portici , ” but lio 
became intoxicated j wnth his greatness, 
so the mob shot lmn', and flung his dead 
(tody into a dffch | Nqxfc day, however. 
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it was taken out and interred ml n Hibch 
ccremons and pomp Wien I ctinlla 
heard of her brother's dentil, she threw 
herself into the enter of \ esm iu« 

%* Auber Ins an open on the subject 
(1831), the libretto b' Senbe CamlTu 
lnd chosen the same subject for an opera 
prci iousl\ 

MnscnnllD (3sy/), the \alct of La 
Grange In order to rofonn two Bill's , 
romantic girls, La Grange mid Du Crots\ 
introduce to them their \alcts, as the 
“marquisof 5rascanlle"nndthe“wseoiint 
of Jodelet ” The girls arc taken tv ilk their 
“ aristocratic wsitors , ” hut when (he 
game has gone far enough, the masters 
enter and unmask the trick D\ this 
means the girls arc taught a most useful 
lesson, and are sai cd from urn serious 
ill consequences — Mohere. Acs Preen, uses 
lhdicvic « (1659) 

%* Sfolihre had nlrcada introduced 
the same name in tiro oilier of lus 
comedies, L'l tourdi (1653) and Ac Depd 
jtino'trcux (1054) 

Masetto, a rustic engaged to /crllna , 
but don Gioiamn intervenes before the 
wedding, and deludes the foolish girl 
into believing that lie means to make her 
n great Indy and his mfc — Mozart, Don 
Ge wnaf (libretto by L da Ponte, 1787) 

Mask'well, the “double dealer" 
lie pretends to love lady Touchwood, 
but it is onh to make her n tool for 
breaking (he attachment between Mcllc- 
font (2 sy / ) and Cv ntlna Mnskw ell 
pretends friendship for Klcllcfont inerclv 
to throw dust in Lis cv cs respecting Ins 
IF, ’PI 3 *° corn off Cynthia, to whom 
Jdellcfont is botrotheel Cunning and 
hypoensv are Jlashwcll’s substitutes for 
wisdom nutl honest} — \\ Congreve, /4c 
Double Dealer (170U) 

Mason ( T) iltiam) The medallion to 
Bacon° Ct " Cfitm,n,tcr Abbey was bv 

otath* 8 tr ^ lC n’ a ^ es J\ - I1 ’ c wnimimt 
“Urn. V f 'T °K D,1W *o tall 
f „Z , U ‘° bo > r ho climbed tt would be 
grcj with extreme age before he could 
i Zfy,f Cek ftgnm — ‘ Stumlmacan My- 

GoUbc is c,,llc ' 1 Dcr 
' ■>* » —me «, 

Master Adam, Adam Billnnl the 
Trench poet (1602-1662) ’ " C 


Masted. Humphrey, the narrator 
e'f tlie Eton called “Tho Old Cunositv 
.Shop” — C Dickon*, J faster Mmnphn i/’s 
Cloch (1840) 

Master Leonard, grand-masler of 
the nocturnal orgies of the demons Ho 
presided at these meetings in the form of 
a three-horned goat with a black human 
face — Middle Aye Demonology, 

Master, like Man (I <’c) 

Futh nUtrtu tttth 
Eu Ji muter Web man 

Tuwr, ixcrJiL VZ. 

Again 

Fuch muter web man and wch mfotrr<a rsrl\ mat 1 
Eueh hu band nml bunrire rich Jkw'-j nrrahl 

T Tukjer /ire i/undml / ifn * r>' ( <x>tf 
llut^tulry txxh £2 U^“} 

Master Matthew, a town gull ~ 
lien lonson, Da.ru Man m //is Jfiiinom 
(1508) 

Vtliacrlbe 1 . 1 

the bn^lng I 
In Mtu r / 

MnfCT'Utt 4 ,v.,nrv 

Master Stephen, n count rv gull of 
mclanchoh humour (SccMvstii Mvi- 
tiii w )— lien Jonson, 1 tern Man m Mis 
Humour (1598) 

Mastoi of Sontoncos, Pierre I om- 
bard, author of a hook called Sirin ia* 
(2109-1161) J 

Mnstore [Doctor), plr, sicmn to queen 
riw-abctb -Sir VT Scott, KuuUroith 
(time, 1 liznbelh) 

1/iisfm (The lour) ( 1 ) Michael 


Aniufs of Donegal 

Mat Mizon, mate of H M ship 
lu/cr Hie tape of a daring, reckless, 
d ire-dew I nghsh railor Ills adveni 
lures with Ilnrn Clifton in Delhi fonn 
the mum incidents of llnm more’s melo- 
dnima JJ My dcr, Cmef of the Ghaut 
Mount™ is 

Mat-o’-tho-Mmt, a highway man 
in captain Maciicuth’s gnng Pcadiuni 
saa s, JJc is a promising, stiirdv tallow, 
and diligent m his way Somewhat too 
bold and hasty , one that may Tame good 
contributions on the public, if ho does 
not cut himself short b% murder ”—Ca\ 

J In lleggar's Opera, i (1727) 

Matabiuno (3 sy/), wife of k„, 

I icrron of the Strong Island, and nmtlier 
1 prmco Onant one of the ancestors of 
o/tVaTalrg Bouillwn — • Mcdiwvalliomance 
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Mathematical Calculators 
George Pnrkes Bidder, president of tlie 
Institution of Ciul Engineers (1800- ) 

Jededmh Buxton of Elmcton, m Derbs - 
shire He ssould tell lion many letters 
v\ ere in tun one of his fitter's sermons, 
nfter hearing it from the pulpit He 
sventto hear Garrick, m Bichaid III , and 
told boss nnnj is ords each actor uttered 
1705 -1775) 

/erali Colburn of Vermont, U S , came 
to London in 1S12, svhen he ins eight 
seirc old The duke of Gloucester set 
him to multipls fisc figures bs three, and 
lie gas c ihe anssver mstantls He ss ould 
extract the cube root of nine figures in a 
fesv seconds (1804- ) 

Vito Manginmole, son of a Sicilian shep- 
herd In 1830 JIM Arago, Lacroix, Lilin, 
nnd Sturm, examined the bos, then 11 
sears old, nnd in half a minute he told 
them the cube root of ses cn figures, nnd 
in three seconds of nine figures (1S18- ) 

Alfrignn, the Arabian astronomer (died 

S20) 

Mathilda (2 si// ), heroine of a tale 
so called b> Sophie Ri«tnud, Dame Cottm 
(1773-1807) 

Mathil'de (3 syf ), sister opGoortcr the 
tsranmcnl gos crnor-'oT SsOtzcrland, in 
lose ssith Arnoldo a Sssis«, svho sased 
her life sslien it ssas imperilled bs an 
nsalnnchc After the deatt of Gessler, 
she married the bold Ssviss — Rossini, 
Gngtuhno Tell (an opera, 1S29) 

Mathis, a German miller, greatls in 
debt One Christmas Es c a Polish Jew 
came to his house in a sledge, and, after 
red and refreshment, started for tfantzig, 
“four leagnes off" Mathis followed 
him, killed lnm ssith an axe, nnd burnt 
the bods m a lime-kiln He then paid 
lu« debts, greatl) prospered, and became 
a higlils respected burgomaster On the 
ssedding night of his only child, Annette, 
he died of apoplexs , of which he had 
pres ions ssarmng b> the constant sound 
of sledge-bdls in his ears In his dream 
he supposed himself put into n mesmeric 
sleep in open court, svhen he confe-'od 
oven-tiling, nnd svns executed — J E 
Ware, The Polish Jew 
*** llns is the character which first 
Introduced H Irving to public notice 

Matli'isen, one of the three ana- 
baptists svho induced John of Lcvden to 
join their rebellion , but no sooner was 
lohu proclaimed “ the prophet-king ” 
than the three rebels betrayed hun to the 


emperor When the villains entered the 
banquet-hall to arrest their dupe, they all 
perished m tte flames of the burning 
palace — Mev erbeer, Lc Pi ophctc (an 
opera, 1S49)’ 

Matil'da, sister of Rollo nnd Otto 
dukes of Normands, and daughter of 
Sophia -r-Bcnumont and Fletcher, The 
Bloody Brother (1639) 

jtfaldda, daughter of lord Robert 1 itz- 
svalter 

*** Michael Drnston has a poem of 
some 650 lines so called 

Jfatilda, daughter of Rokebj , and niece 
of Mortlinm Mntilda was beloscd bj 
V ilfred, son of Ossvald , but she herself 
losed Redmond, her fathers page, who 
turned out to be Mortknm’s son — Sir W 
Scott, BoUby (1812) 

Matsys (Quintal), a blacksmith of 
Antwerp He fell in loscsvith Liza the 
daughter of Johann Mandsm, the artist 
The fatter declared that none but an 
nrtist should have her to si ife , so Matss s 
relinquished his trade, nnd des oted him- 
self to painting After a svlnle, he went 
into the studio of Mandyn to sec his 
picture of the fallen angels , nnd on the 
outstretched leg of one of the figures 
painted a bee This svns so life-like 
that, sslien the old man returned, he 
proceeded to frighten it off with his 
handkerchief When he discovered tte 
deception, and found out it was done 
by Matss s, he was so delighted that he 
at once gave Liza to him for wife 

Matthew Merry greek, the ser- 
vant of Ralph Roister Doistcr He is a 
fiesh-and-blood representative of “sice” 
in the old momlitj -plajs — Nicholas 
Udall, Balph Bolster Doistcr (the first 
English coined}, 1634) 

Matthias de Moncada, n mer- 
ctinnt He ib tte father of Mrs Withcr- 
ragton, ss ife of general W lthernigton — 
Sir W Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter 
(time, George II ) 

Matthias de Silva (Don), a Span- 
ish beau This exquisite one dav re- 
ceiscd a challenge for defamation soon 
after he had retired to bed, nnd said to 
his valet, “ I would not get up before 
noon to make one in tte best parts of 
pleasure thnt was es er projected Judge, 
then, if I shall rise at six o’clock in tte 
morning to get my throat cut " — Lc'-ogc, 
Gd Blai, in 8 (1715) 

(This Tepl} svas borrossed from the 
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romance of T spinel, entitled Vida del 
B.ciiduo Mateos dt, Obregon, 1G18 ) 

Mattie, maidservant of Bailie Uitol 
Jnrwc, and afterwards lua wife — Sir W 
Scott, Bob Bog (time, George I ) 

Maud, ti j oung ladi , described (is 

Faullfly faultless, 1 Hj regular tjdcxulhlly milL 
Tcnn»aon, Jfau/! 1 1L 

Maude (1 sijl ) wife of Peter Pntc- 
fhst, “who loicd cleinliness ” 

She kep** her <11 he* from oil foolenea 

Aft ! xrbtfi ft JartovI ctotrC&i tritf outm fpjlr 

She vryyxxi her \ltshci wilh btr dcr~*'s (ayll 
Stephen Hawr< 7?ir ratiMyrnt qf Flexure xx\x (1*15) 

Maugis, the Xestor of 1 rcncli ro- 
mance He uns one of Charlemagne s 
paladins, a magician nnd champion 
*** In Itnlinn romance he is called 
“Molngigi’ (<? r ) 

Maugxs d’Aygromont, son of 
duke Ileus d’Aigremont, stolen in in- 
fancy In n female sln\e V« the slmc 
rested under n white-thorn, n lion inti 
a leopard deiourcd her, nnd then Killed 
encli other in disputing oicr the infnnt 
Ormndc In fdo. nttrncted to the spot In 
the cning of the child, exclaimed, “1H 
the pouers nboie, tlie child is mal tpit 
(‘birth nursed’) nnd ever nftcr it was 
culled Idnl-gist or Wau-gis' Wien grow n 
to manhood, he obtained the enchanted 
horse Bninrd, nnd took from Anthcnor 
(the Snracen) the snord Hambcrgc bub- 
seriuently, lie gaie both to Ins cousin 
Bennud (Bcneldo) — Romance of Jlfaugis 
<T Aygrcmont ct do I ician son Frcrc 
%* In the Italian romance, Mmigis is 
called “ Malngigi,' Pens is “Booio," 
ISajard is “Bainrdo,” rinmbcrge is 
“ 1 usbcrla," and Ilennurt is “ Rcnaldo ” 

Maugrabm (Zamd), a llolicminn 
hung near Ple«is Ms '1 ours 
Jfayraddm Maugrabm, the "Zingaro,” 
brother of Zamct Klaugrahm lie As- 
sumes the disguise of Itougc Sangher, 
and pretends to be a herald from Libge 
[Ac ojel — Sir'll Scott, Quentin Buricard 
(lime, Edward IV ) 

Mau'graby, son of Ual-il-Mmi- 
grhbj and lus wife lnndar nal-il- 
Jfmigrabf founded Dom-Damel “ under 
the roots of the ocean” near the const 
of Tunis, and his son completed it. 
Ho nnd his son -were the greatest 
magicians that ever lned. Maugrnby 
i\as Killed bj prince ITabcd-il-Kouman, 
son jf the caliph of S}ria, end with Ins 
death Dom-Dnnicl ceased to c\ist — 


Continuation of Arabian Nights {“ IT is- 
ton of Mnugmbv ”) 

3>M they not tay to us erm <by that If wo veer* 
nnushti the Maujmby would tako us l^Couffmiafiort qf 
Aro&ian Myhtt lv "*-L 

Maugys, a giant -oho kept the bridgo 
leading to a castle m which a lad) Mas 
besieged Sir Libius, one of the knights 
of the Hound Table, did battle with him, 
Flew him, and liberated the lad) — 
Lt'saiiv (a romance) 

Maul, n giant who used to spoil 
3 oung pilgrims with sopliistn He at- 
tacked Mr Grcatlicart Tilth a club, but 
Greathenrt pierced lnm under the fifth 
rib, nnd then cut off Ins head — Bun) an, 
Pdqnm's Progress, n (1G''1) 

Maul of Monies, Thomas Crom- 
well, vis tor-general of English monas- 
teries, which he 6ummanh suppressed 
(1 lDQ-la-40) 

Maulstntuto [Master), n magistrate 
— Sir M Scott, J’cvcrd of the Peat' (time, 
Charles II ) 

Maun'drol, ft wearisome gossip, a 
chattering woman 

Iftu I your (oupie Maundrc! ” erfe*! the eurpeoti 
throwing ihtrohweb on the floor nnd appl)ing n dro^In^ 
— futon and Cac! (II 61 

Ifamii/rc's, a agarics, espccialh those of 
n person in delirium, or the disjointul 
gabble of a sleeper 

%* The word is said to be a corrup- 
tion of Mnndeaille (sir John), who pub- 
lished a hook of traacls, full of idle talcs 
nnd maundering gossip 

Mauprat (Admit do), colonel nnd 
chcialicr in the king’s arms, “the 
wildest gallant nnd brniest knight of 
I ranee " He married .Tnlie, but the 
king nccuscd him of treason for so doing, 
mid sent him to the Bastille Being 
released b) the cardinal Kichelicn, lie 
w as forgn cn, nnd made happy with tho 
blessing of the king — Lord Litton, 
BtrhchcU (IBS'!) 

Maurice Beevor (Sir), a miser, 
nnd (failing the children of the countess) 
heir to the Arundel estates The countess 
haling two sons (Arthur and Tore)), sir 
Matinco hired assassins to murder them , 
but lus plots were frustrated, and the 
miser went to lus gnuc “a sordid, 
spat-upon, rciengcless, worthless, and 
rascnll) poor cousin ’’ — Lord Lytton, The 
Sca-Cajptain (1830) 

Matin-Gasima, an island near 
rormo'n, said to have been sunk m tho 
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sea in consequence of tne great enmes of 
its inhabitants — Koempfcr, Japan 

Ihe cities of the plain, we are told m 
the Bible, were sunk under tho -waters of 
ihe Dead Sea for a similar reason 

Manse (Old), mother of Cuddle 
Ileadngg, and a co\ enantcr — Sir W 
Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Mauso'lus, king of Cana, to whom 
lus wife ArtC mi «i a erected a sepulchre 
which i\as one of the “Seien Bonders 
of the AVorld ” (it c 353) 

The chief mausoleums besides this are 
those of Augustus , Hadrian (now called 
the castle of St Angelo) at Rome , Hcnn 
II , erected by Cathenne dc Medicis , St. 
Peter the Martvr in the church of St 
Enstatins, bv G Bolduccio , that to the 
menion of Louis XYI , and the tomb of 
Napoleon in Les Im elides, Pans The 
one erected bv queen Victonn to pnnee 
Albert may also be mentioned 

Mauthe Dog, a black spectre 
spaniel that haunted the guard-room of 
Pecltown in the Isle of Mnn One dav , 
n drunken trooper entered the guard- 
room while the dog was there, but lost 
Ins speech, and died within three days — 
Sir w Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel , 
vi 2G (1805) 

Mauxalm'da, m lov c vnth Moore of 
Moore Hall , but the v alinnt combatant 
of the dragon deserts her for Margery, 
daugl ter of Gubbms, of Eoth’ram Green 
— II Carov, Dragon of Wantlcy (1G9G- 
1743) 

Mavortian, a soldier or son of 
Manors (Mais) 

H nr Jrmtlfull MnrortLin the poor price of a dinner — 
B’e^anl Bronis, I’lnyi (1G3J) 

Mavoumin, Irish for “darling” 
Erin mavoumin (“Ireland, mi darling") 

Land of mr ftrefa there ! Erin co bra^b 

LurifU and cold -nben nty heart stilli her motion 

Green be thy field*, hireetest L e of the ocenn 

And tby tarp-rtrfldnj; Innb sing aloud with derotlon 
Erin marooroin ! Erin po br-iph I 

Campbell, TiUc qf £Hru 

*„* Bragh = braic, to rhyme vnth 
“draw” “Enn go bragh 1 ’’ it “Ire- 
land for ever 1 ” 

Mawworm, a vulgar copy of Dr 
Cantwell “ the hy poente ’ He is a most 
gross abu=er of his mother tongne, bnt 
believes he has a call to preach He tells 
old ladv Lambert that he has made 
several sermons alrcadv, but “alwavs 
doe3 ’em extrumpery " because he could 
not write He finds his “ religious voca- 
tion’’^ more profitable thnn selhng 


“grocery, tea, small beer, charcoal, 
butter, brichdust, and other spices,” and 
so comes to the conclusion that it “ is 
sinful to keep shop ” He is a convert of 
Dr Cantwell, and believes m him to the 
Inst 

Do deiirc me I'm the prouder for It I Hie to be 
des] I«o»l — L bickers faff The ITjr/xjcrfcc 1L l {176L} 

Max, a huntsman, and the besl 
marksman in Germany He was plighted 
to Agatha, who was to he his wife, if he 
v\ on the prize m the annual match Cas- 
par induced Max to go to the wolf s glen 
at midnight and obtain seven charmed 
balls from Snmiel the Black Huntsman 
On the day of contest, while Max was 
shooting, he killed Caspar who w is con- 
cealed in a tree, and the king in conse- 
quence abolished tins annual fete — 
A\ eber, Dir r>cischutz (an opera, 1822) 

Masune (2 syl ), an officer of the 
prefect Almachius He was ordered to 
put to death Ynlinnn and libur'cC, be- 
cause thev refused to worship the image 
of Jupiter, but be took pitv on them, 
took them to Ins house, became con- 
verted, and was bap* zed TVlicn Yalirian 
and Tiburce were afterwards martv red, 
Maxi me said he saw angels come and 
cam them to heaven, whereupon Alma- 
chius caused him-to be beaten with rods 
“ til he his lif gan lctc ” — Chaucer tun- 
tcibury Talcs (“Second Nun’s Talc," 
1388) 

%* This is based on the story of 
“Cecilia” in the Leqcnda Aurca , and 
both are imitations of the storv of Paul 
and the yailer of Philippi (-lets xvi 
19-34) 

MaxumlTanfson of Frederick III ), 
the hero of the Teucrdanh , the Orlando 
Farioso of the Germans, by MelchioT 
Pfinzmg 

fftcre] In oil hero'c dny* 

Sat Ihe poet Melchior slnsins kaiser Maximilian s 

Longfelkrw A itrcmXry 

Maxunui,a Roman tyrant — Dryden, 
Tyrannic Love or The Loyal Jfartyr. 

Maximus (called bvGeoffrey, “Max- 
lmian”), a Roman senator, who, m 381, 
was invited to become king of Britain 
He conquered Armorica (Bretagne), and 
“published a decree for the assembling 
together there of 100,000 of the common 
people of Britain, to colonize the land, 
and 30,000 soldiers to defend the colony ” 
Hence Armorica was called, “The other 
Britain" or “ Little Britain ’’ — Gcoilrcv, 
British History, v 14 (1142) 
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Got Maxlmoa nt length the victory in Gaul 
where nttcr Grntlan s tali 
Armorica to them the valiant victor gave 
Which colony is Little Britain ” called 

Drayton Polyolblon, is (1612) 

Maxwell, deputy chamberlain at 
Whitehall — Sir IV Scott, Fortunes of 
Nigel (time, James I ) 

Maxwell (Mr Pate), laird of Summer- 
trees, called “ Pate in Peril , ” one of the 
papist conspirators with Redgauntlet — 
Sir W Scott, Redgauntlet (time, George 

raj 

Maxwell ( The Right Non William), 
lord Erandale, on officer m the Ling's 
army — SirW Scott, Old Mortality (time, 
Charles II ) 

May, a girl who married Jarman , a 
Lombard baron GO years old She loved 
Demyan, a y oung squire , and one day 
the baron caught Damy an and Mai fond- 
ling each other, but the y oung wife told 
her husband his eyes were 60 defective 
that thej could not be trusted The 
old man accepted the solution — for u hat 
is better than “a fruitful wife and 'a 
confiding spouse ? ” — Chaucer, Canterbury 
Talcs (“ The Merchant's Tale,” 1388) 

May unlucky for Bndes Mary 
queen of Scotland mnmed Bothuell, the 
murderer of her husband lord Dnmley, 
on Mar 12 

Mense malum Malo nubere vulgus olL 

Ovld Fast orum r 

May-Day (Evil), Slay 1, 1517, when 
the London apprentices rose up against 
the foreign residents and did incalculable 
mischief This not began May 1, and 
lasted till May 22 (See Yortigerv, etc ) 
May Queen (The), a poem m three 
arts by Tcnn}son (1842) Alice, a 
ngbt-cyed, merry child, v as chosen 
Mn} queen, and, being afraid she might 
oversleep herself, told her mother to be 
sure to call her earlj 

I sleep so sound nil night, mother that I shall never 
wake 

If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and garlands 

gay 

For 1 m to bo queen o the May mother Fm to bo queen 
o the May 

The old year passed away , and the black- 
eyed, rustic maiden was dying She 
hoped to greet the new year before her 
eyes, closed in death, and bade her mother 
once again to be sure to call her early , 
hut it was not now because she slept so 
soundly Alas 1 no • 

flood night sweet mother call mo before the day Is 

Y>om 

AW night t lie ow-ike but 1 (all asleep at morn t 


But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New Yenr 
So If you ro waking call mo, call me early mother dear 

The day roso and passed away, but 
Alice lingered on till March The snow- 
drops had gone before her, and the 
violets were in bloom Robin bad dearly 
loved the child, hut the thoughtless 
village beauty, m beryoyous girlhood, 
tossed her head at him, and never thought 
of lo\ e , but now that she vrns going to 
the land of shadowB, her dying words 
were 

And «ny to Itobln a Lind word, and tell him not to fret 
There 5 many worthier than I would make him happy 

If I had lived— I cannot tell— I might Lrvro been his wife t 
But ail theso things have ceased to be with my desire of 

hrc. 

Maye (The), that subtile and ab- 
struse sense which the goddess Mu\a 
inspires Plato, Epicharmos, and Borne 
other ancient philosophers refer it to the 
presence of divinity “ It is the divinity 
which stirs within ns ” In poetry it 
gi\ es an inner sense to the outward v> ord, 
and m common minds it degenerates into 
delusion or second sight Maya is an 
Indian deity, and personates the “power 
of creation ” 

lUrtnunn posrfcde bi MAye II laL~e ptJndtre Anna 
sea CcrlLs les sentiments, ct lea penjtfes dont son Amo cst 
rexuplle et clierdie sans cesse A resoudre lea nntlth&ses — 
G AY eber lint. de la Littiraturc Altemandc 

Mayenx, a stock name in France for 
a man deformed, vain, and licentious, but 
witty and brave It occurs in a largo 
number of French romances and cari- 
catures 

Mayflower, a Bbip of 180 tons, 
which, in December, 1G20, started from 
Plymouth, and com ey ed to Massachusetts, 
in North America, 102 puritans, called the 
“ Pilgrim Fathers," who named their 
settlement New Plymouth 

the Mayflower sailed from the hwbourlPIymowH 
Took the wind on her quarter nml stood for the open 

Atlantic, 

Boms on the sand of the ecu, and the swelling hearts o! 

the pilgrims. 

Longfellow CourUhlp qf Miltt SfandUh V (18^3) 

Men of the Mayflower, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who went out m the Mayflower 
to North America in 1G20 

Mayflower (Phaibe), servant at sir 
Henry Lee’s lodge —Sir W Scott, Wood- 
stock (tune, Commonwealth) 

Maylie (Mrs ), the lady of the bonse 
attacked burglariously by Bill Sikes and 
others Mrs Maylie is mother of Hnrrv 
Maybe, and aunt of Rose Tleming who 
lives with her 

She waj well advanced In years but the high hacked 
oaken chair in which the «at vw not more upright thao 

2 s 
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ike. Dressed •with the utmost nicety and precision In a 
quaint mixture of bjgono costume with some slight con 
cessions to the prevailing taste which rather served to 
point the old stjfe pleasantly Uian to Impair Its effect she 
eat In a stately manner with her hands folded before her 
— Ch xrix. 

Barry Maybe , , Firs Waylie’s son He 
marnes Ins cousin Rose Fleming — C 
Dickens, Oliver Twist (1837) 

Mayor of Garratt ( The) Gnrmtfc 
is between "Wandsworth and Tooting 
The first mayor of tins Tillage was 
elected towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth centurj, and the election came 
about thus barrntt Common had often 
been encroached on, and in 1780 the in- 
habitants associated themselves together 
to defend their rights The chairman 
w as called Mayor, and as it happened to 
he the time of a general election, the 
society made it a law that a new 
“ mai or ’’ should he elected at cr cry 
general election The addresses of these 
majors, written by Foote, Gnrnck, 
"Wilks, and others, arc satires and politi- 
cal squibs The first major of Garratt 
was “sir” John Harper, a retailer of 
hnckdust, and the last was “ sir" Hariy 
Dimsdalc, a muffin-seller (179G) In 
Foote's farce so called, Jerrj Sneak is 
chosen major, son-in-law of the land- 
lord (17G3) 

Mayors ( Lord) who have founded 
noble houses 

Lord Mayor 

AvelaM) (ford) from sir Gilbert He&thcoto 1711 

Bacon [Lord) from sir Thomas Cooke draper 1557 
Bath (Jfarguii of) from sir Rowland Hey 
ward dolu worker 1570 

Bravurooke (Lord) from dr John Gresham 
grocer 1W7 

Bbooke (Lord) from sir Samuel Da-hwood 
vintner 1"0° 

Buckingham (DuU of) from dr John Gre 
shun grocer 1547 

Compton (Lord) from sir TToIston Dude 
skinner 1*>S5 

CnAMioUENF (riscount) from dr Christopher 
Gascoigne 1753 

Denpioh (Firl of) from sir Godfrey Fielding 
mercer 14^2 

Donne (rto* 0 iwt) from sir Gilbert Heathcoto 1711 
FitzwjlUam {Bari of) from Elr Thomas 
Cooke draper 1557 

Palmerston (Lord) from sir John Houhlon 
grocer 1605 

Salisbury (Jfargufi of) from dr Thomas 
Cooke draper 1557 

Warwick (Earl of) from dr Earauel Dash 
wood, vintner 1”02 

Wiltshire (Earl of) from sir Godfrey Bolelne 1457 
{queen Elizabeth was Ills granddaughter). 

Maypole (The), the nickname given 
to Erangard Melosine de Schulcmberg, 
duchess of Kendal, the mistress of 
George I , on account of her leanness nnd 
height (1719, died 1743) 

Mazagran, in Algeria Ever since 
the capture of this town by the French, 


black coffee diluted with cold water for a 
beverage has been called tin Mazagran 

Mazarrn of Letters (The), 
D’Alembert (1717-1783) 

Mazarine (A), a common council- 
man of London , so called from the 
mazanne-blue silk gown worn by this 
civil functionary 

Mazeppa (Jan), a lietman of the 
Cossacks, bom of a noble Polish family 
in Podoha He was a page in the court 
of Jan Casimir king of Poland, nnd wlnlo 
in this capacity intrigued with Theresia 
the j oung wife of a Podolmn count, who 
discovered the amour, nnd had the young 
page lashed to a wild horse, nnd turned 
adrift The horse rushed in mad fun , 
nnd dropped down dead m the Ukraine, 
where Mazeppa was released bj a Cos- 
sack, who nursed lnm carefully in his 
own hut In time the \oung page 
became a prince of tho Ukraine, hut 
fought against Russia in the battle of 
Piiltown Lord Byron (1819) makes 
Mazeppa tell his tale to Charles XII 
after the bnttle (1640-1709) 

Muster Plchanlson had a fine appreciation of genius, 
nnd left tli© original Mazeppa” at Astleya n handsome 
legacy [1<0S-1S3G].— Mark Lemon. 

M. B "Waistcoat, a clerical waist- 
coat M B means “Mark [of thej 
Beast,” so called because, when these 
waistcoats were first worn byprotestnnt 
clergjmen (about 1830), thej were stig- 
matized ns indicating a popish tendenej 

He smiled at the folly which stigmatized an M B. 
waistcoat — Mrs. Ollpbant, Phcebo Jim U. X. 

Meadows (Sir William), a land 
countrj gentleman, the friend of Jack 
Eu-taco and father of \ oung Meadow s 

Voting Meadows left Ins father s home 
because the old gentleman w anted him to 
niarrj Rosetta, whom he bad nc\er seen 
He called himself Thomas, and entered 
the sen ice of justice Woodcock as gar- 
dener Here ho fell in loi e with tho 
supposed chamber-maid, who proved to 
he Rosetta, and their marnagefulfilled the 
desire of all the parties interested — J 
Bickeretaff, Love m a Village 

Charles Dlgnum made his dibut at Drurv Lane In 17S4 
In the dinracter of Young Meadows.” His voice was ro 
dear and full toned and his manner of singing so judl 
clous, that bo was received with tho warmest npplaure — 
Dictionary of Muxlcians* 

Meagles (Mr ), an eminently “prac- 
tical man,” who, being well ofif, tra\ clled 
over the world for pleasure Ills party 
consisted of himseif, his daughter Pet, 
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#nd his v daughter's servant called Tattv- 
tomui A jolh man wm> Mr Meagl.es , 
but clear-headed, shrewd, and j>erso- 
vcnng 

Mrs Mra-jlcs, wife of the 11 practical 
man, ' and mother of Pet — C Pickens, 
Lttik Burnt (1857) 

Meal-Tub Plot, a fictitions con- 
pjnrnci concocted bv Hangcrfield for tbo 
purpose of cutting off tho=e who oymo'td 
the succe^ion of lames dnkt of lork, 
nferwerds Tames II The scheme was 
concealed in a jiieal-tuh in the hmi'L of ' 
Mr* Collier (1685) 

Moosiuo for Mcaouio There 
\v ns a lav n Vienna tint made it death 
for a man to Inc with a woman not Ins 
wife but the lira was so little enforced 
that the mothers of Vienna complained to 
the dulc of its ncglec* ‘m the duke 
d< puted Angelo to enforce it , and, as- 
suming the drees of a fmr, absented 
himsrlf awhile, to watch the re ult 
bcarcelv liasthedul egom>, ulie i Cl mdio 
wn« sente lecd to death few auditing the 
Ian Hi* filter Label went to intercede 
on his behalf, and Angelo told her he 
would spare her brother if she would 
become Ins PhnnG Isabel told lur 
brother lie must prepare to die, ns the 
conditions proposed he Angelo were out 
e>f the rpieHnm The dnl e, disguised ns 
<i fmr heard the whole ston, and per- 
suaded Isabel to "assent in word"," but 
to send Manana (the di\ orecd " w ife " of 
An„do) to take her place This was 
done , but Angelo scat the provost to 
Ik head tlaudio, a crime wlm.li 11 Hie 
fmr' contrived to nvtrt Jvcxt elnv , the 
dtikc returned totheciti, and Imbed told 
her tnk The tad wax, the duke married 
Pahclj Angelo took hacl his wife, and 
Claudio irarmd Ttiiicl whom he hid 
(educed — Shakespeare Ifcasitrs jer Rea- 
ct/ rc (1003) (See Mutt w a, p till) 

%* This non Is from IMieLtone fl 
comcdv of Promos and Oi'iandra (1578) 
A similar storj is given nbo m Giraldi 
Cinthio'8 third decade of stones 

Mcdam'othi, the isinnd nt which the 
fleet of Pnnlng'rucl landed on the fourth 
d.a\ of their vovnge Here rnnnv choice 
curiosities were bought, such as " the 
picture of a man's voice,” an "coho 
drawn to life," "Plato's ideas," aomc of 
“ Kpicuros’s atoms," a sample of “ Phi- 
lomc'Ju's needlework, ” and other objects 
of \ irtu to be obtained not here else — 
Ilftbohiis, I’onta'jmd , n C (1515), 


*.* WcdunoVn i« a compound Greek 
word, meaning “netcr in ant place" 
So Utopia is n Greek compound, meaning 
"no place," Kanapdair la a Scolcli 
compound, meaning " I know not w here," 
and Ktnnahh hnr is Anglo-Saxon for tbo 
same All tlie‘0 places are in 01° north 
lat and IMP V wc't long , in the Lvilfllo 
Ocean 

Mcdcw, a famous sorceress of Colclns, 
who married Taenn the leader of the Argo- 
nauts, and aided linn in getting poa«cs.sion 
( the golden fleece After be ng married 
ten t ears, la son repudiated her for Glanu" , 
nnd Medea, in revenge, sent the bride a 
poi«oncd ridte, whicli killed both Glettcel 
nnd her father Medea then tore to pieces 
her two son«, nnd fled to Athens in a 
chariot drawn In dragon* 

lh< «tor\ has been dmnmti-rd in Greek, 
In 1 unpidfs in Latin, In Seneca nnd 
In Os id , in 1 ruieh, In Corneille (Jfe'/a, 
lb >5), 1-ongepitrre {lo'i'i), nnd Lcgouio 
(IK' >) , in 1 ii„lixli, In Glover (17hl) 

Ma ^ Ut lot a » i F<r*i TItotim tcuiiM< T L 

ModcTi nnd Absyi’tuo When 
Medea fled with Jason Horn Colchw (in 
A«m), rhe murdered her brother Absvr- 
tux, and, cutting the bodt into several 
pieces, strewed tV frswwiu'nlx about, that 
the foliar might be drlatcd In picl ing 
them up, and thus be unable to oirrtal c 
the fugitives 

l &n Jn r tM r T ti r «5uVr of 
Inin &< n vijr r>l fv-ti * It ! a t U 
M v\5J MvOfi Af>»jT*ui diJ 
EJialrrirrir S Htnry I / Art r £ 2 (j TJJ 

Mcdo'n’fl Kottlo Medea the> For- 
ce rcss cut to pieces mi old ram, threw (ho 
juris info her caldron, and b\ her incan- 
tations changed the old mm into n toung 
lamb I lie daughters of Pcltns thought 
this would have their father restored to 
v until, ns 71 son lmel been bo thev 
killed him, nnd jmt the bod) in Mcdon'/t 
caldron, but Medea refused to utter the 
needful incantation, and so the old nmu 
was not restored to life (See A it \\.) 

C?nnpi tlieihniK" nm) elult cITsrf Oft tlion MMru 
VpUIp atvJ bo boiled anew — Y tonervv^ Or-« /or fove, 
iv (i rx,) 

Mcdecin MnlgieS Lui (7c), n 
cowicdv bv Molibrc(lhGG) The "enfetreed 
doctor" is Sgnnarelle, n fnggot-rmker, 
who is cnlleil in bj Gefronlo to cure Iiih 
daughter of dumbness Sgannrclle poor 
perceives Hint the mnlnclv is nssumed ic 
order to prevent a lintefnl marriage, and 
introduces her lover ns an apothecary, 
The dumb spirit is nt once exorcised, ant. 
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the lo -. eu made linpp} with “pills niatri- 
monmc ' 

In 1/33 Fielding produced a farce 
called The Hoc! Doctor , which was based 
on this corned} The doctor ho calls 
“Gregor},’’ and Gdrontc “sir Jasper” 
Lticmde, the dumb girl, he calls “Char- 
lotte,” and Anglicizes her lover Lcandre 
into “ Leandcr ” 

Mo dll am {“the keen ”), one of 
Mahomet’s swords 

Medicine So the alchemists called 
the matter (whatever it might bo) b} 
iv Inch tiler performed their transforma- 
tions ns, for c\aniple, the “philosopher’s 
rtone,” rr Inch lias to transmute whatever 
it touched into gold, “the elixir of 
life,” tihich nas to rcneiv old age to 
j outh 

JJow much unlike art thou. Mark Antony 1 

let, coining from him, tliflt great medlclno hntli 

>\ H!i hli tinct gilded thee 
Shakespeare Antony and Cleopatra act L se 5 

Mediant ( The Father of), ArefT os of 
Cappadocia (second and third centuries) 

*** Also Hippoc'rntes of Cos (n c 
4G0-357) 

Medi'na, the Golden Mean personi- 
fied Step-sister of Elissa (pm simony) 
and Pcnssa ( cxtraiagancc ) The three 
Sisters could nci cr agree on an} subject 
— Spenser, Faery Queen, u (1530) 

Mediterranean Sea ( The Key of 
the), the fortress of Gibraltar 

Medl6y (Matthew), the factotum of 
s;_r waiter Waring lie marries Dollj, 
''daughter of Goodman Fnirlop the wood- 
man — Sir If P Dudlcj , The Woodman 
<1771) 

Medo'ra, the beloved « ifc of Conrad 
the corsair When Conrad was taken 
captno ha the pacha Seyd, Mcdoro sat 
da} after da} expecting his return, and 
feeling the heart-anguish of hope deferred. 
Still lie returned not, and Mcdorn died 
In the mean time, GuJnnre, the fnv ourito 
concubine of Se} d, murdered the pacha, 
liberated Conrad, and sailed with him to 
the corsair s island home When, howev er, 
Conrad found his info dead, he quitted 
the island, and v\ ent no one knew wintlier 
The sequel of the story forms the poem 
called Lara — Byron, Ihc Corsair (1814) 

Medo'ro, a Moorish youth of extra- 
ordinary beaut}”, but of humble race, 
pag e to Agramante Being wounded, 
\ Angelica dressed his wounds, fell m love 
with him, mamed him, and retired With 
to Cathay, v here, in right of his 


nife, he became king This ms the 
cause of Orlando’s mndness — Ariosto, 
Orlando Funoso (J51C) 

When don ToWan [tfrfamlol discovered in ft foantnln 

f iroori of Angelica ff dishonourable conduct with Mcdoro 
t distracted him to auch a degree that he tore up hti 0 u 
trees by Uio root*, milled the purest stream* destroy c«l 
Cocks, fttevr tliepjierds fired their hutf pulled houses to 
the ground and committed n thousand other most furious 
exploits worthy of being reported fn Caraoi register — 
Cerrantc*, Don Quixote L ill 11 (lftb) 

Medulla Theologioo. a contro- 
versial treatise by William Ames (1623) 

Medulla Tlieologiea, a theological 
work b} Louis Abclh bishop of PJiodcs 
(1G01-1GS1) It is alluded to b} Boileau, 
in the Lutnn, iv (1G83) 

Medu'sa (The Soft), Mary Stuart 
queen of Scots (15-12-1587) 

ItLe from thy bloody grate 
Thou toft Medu&i of the Fated tine * 

Who-e evil beauty looked to death the brave I 

Lord LjUou Ode L (1S3Q) 

Meeta, the “maid of Moncndorpt,” 
a true woman and a true heroine She is 
the daughter of Mahldenau, minister of 
Manendorpt, whom bIic loves almost to 
ldolntr} Her betrothed is major Rupert 
Roscllicim Ileanng of her fathers 
cnptivitj at Prague, she goes thither on 
foot to crave Ins pardon — S Know lc 3 , 
The Maid of Manendorpt (1838) 

Meg, a pretty, bright, dutiful girl, 
daughter of Tobj Vcck-, nnd engaged to 
Richard, whom sho mames on New 
Year’s Da} — C Dickens, The Chimes 
(1844) 

Meg Dods, the old landlad} at St- 
Ronan’s Well — Sir W Scott, St Honan’s 
Well (time, George 111 ) 

Meg Mernlios, a half-craz} si In 1 
or gipsy woman- — Sir IV Scott, Guy 
Manncnng (time, George II ) 

Meg Murdochson, .an old gipsy 
thief, mother of Madge Wildfire — Sir 
W Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George II ) 

Megid'don, the tutelar angel of 
Simon the Cnnaamtc 11ns Simon, 
“once a shepherd, was called by Tcsns 
from the field, and feasted Him in Jus 
hut w ith a iamb ” — Klopstock, The 
Messiah, m (1748) 

Megingjord, the belt of Thor, 
whereb} bis strength was doubled 

Megissog'won (“the great pearl- 
feathci "), a magician, nnd the Manlto of 
wealth It was Mogissogwon who sent 
the fiery ferer on man, the -white fog, 
and death Hiawatha slew him, and 
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I aught man the "uencc Of medicine 
Tlii« ^Ttit Pcarl-hi_athcr Hen the fatner 
of h.iho'mis (the grandmither of Hia- 
watha) Hiawatha nil dnv long fought 
with the magician v-ithnutcfTect, atiught 
fall (he woodpecker told him to strike nt 
(he tuft of Intr on (he ma 0 ician’s lirnd, 
(lie onlv vulnerable place, at-Curdingh , 
Hiawatha discharged lit- three remaining 
arrows nt the hair tuft, and Mogissogvvon 
died 

if jrly to Uhmi.^7 

J Jp l-» h i T Jn prrzi 1 Mr' Fratbrr 

^-Al t V f mHjtfnt t-t 

llln t v Jit rrrtl (fct f c-y Uxer 

lent ar4 anv»n* m." 

It icftt * / ? /jnMfS i, it. (l c 

Megnoun (Sec Mm\oi\ ) 

Mcg'ra, a lasciv ious lm'v in tho 
drama caked 1‘hds-t r or Lnvc T \ rs a- 

I t.rfinj. bv Beaumont and 1 ktehcr 

(tens) 

Tiloiglo in Strathmore, lit" place 
where (jiincier, Arthur r queen, was 
b ined 

Mcildohono (/-we), one of tlm 
elders of Itoscnealh pan It — Sr \\ 
Scott. Jh irl of JUdfotKnn (time, George 

II ) 

Moildewhnm f lfr f>vmfcrt) t “the 
limn of lam,” w the managing committee 
of the Sna hotel —Sir Yl Scott, c t 
/ o ran s lit 7 (time, George III ) 

Moistcr (Wif/'hr), the hero and title 
of a novel In Goethe The object is to 
"hovr that mnn, despite Ins errors and 
shortcomings, is led In a guiding hand, 
and reaches come hfglicr mm nt ]a»t 
(lb-21) 

Moictorningois, or minstrel trades- 
men of Germane An nssoemtion of 
ira«ter tradesmen, to revive the national 
mmstrdsv, which had fallen into deiav 
with the decline of the minnesingers or 
lovc-min&inls (1150-1 52 t) iln.tr sub- 
jects were elitdlv moral or religious, mid 
constructed according to ri^id rule" 
Hie three chtrf were Hans Itorenblllt 
(nnnorial painter, hom 1450), linns 
holr (surgeon, horn 1170), and Hans 
Pnchs (cobbler, 141)1-1571) The neat 
best v ere Hcmncli von Mnoglcn, Konrad 
Harder, Master Altscliv ert, Master llnr- 
lhcl Hegenbogtn (the Mod smith), Mus- 
caliltlt (the tailor), and linns Blotr (Uic 
barber) 

hTcj’noun and Loilah (2 syl ), 
n 1 er mn lovo talc, the Borneo and 
Juliet of La^toni romance lhcv are the 
mo t t beautiful, chaste, and wipaasionatc 


of lovers, tho models of what lovers 
would he if human nature were pi rfod 

hmnp iMIm-rJflf Mrjtn m nnJ ’> 
fra-? In«*)i^l r trtrf vp-nlU e cJiw-VjtoJMi a> 1 tun* —M* 
rnt\^ 

Mclan'chntes (1 "»/ ), the hound 
that killed Actxon, and was changed 
into a hart 

MrlantJtVr- Cxi lirn; I 
TJ U | Jvi Xrs| Vctr> n (»» thf prr irulc 
I It i hjt inottal tuoutsl 
\\ b» t $ atinyf l to a h-vr^ 

J *'X*»li>** J'S}/}/ £ •tress {lime 

Molantius, a rough, honest soldier, 
who believes everv one is true till con- 
v icted of erime, and then is he a relentless 
punisher MUaiuuis and Piph'ilua are 
brothers of 1 v adiu — Beaumont and 
3 lei eh rr, lhc Maul's 7 rn fitly (1C10) 

*«* The master "cene hitwcen \n*oiv 
and Ventidius m linden •> All for Ln r is 
copud from The Ma f$ 7 iiihd ‘1 “\cn- 
tidtus is n the place of MiltinUu* 

Molclnoi, one of the thrie kings of 
Cologne 31c was Uic “ lee M in of t! o 
3^i"t‘ vrlio ofTtrcd to the infant Ie"iiH 
g i hi, tin emblem of rovaltj Ibe other 
two win Caspar and Baltlnmr Mel- 
chior means “J mg of light ’’ 

Mik’aor, a monk ntlending tho black 
pne‘t of t?t 3’nul e — Sir V Scott, -3m e 
of Oita Mnn (time, rdwnrtl IV ) 

VrftAior (i c Ah ‘chirr Pftnztn /), a 
German iwet who wrote the Jet n/unA, 
an epiciiocm winch ha" the hm-tr Ma\i- 
nulian (foil of Frederick 111 ) for its 
hero Hus poem was the Or’at ilo 
Furio'o of the Germans 
fiat t! p Mckhl^r L-itrr 'fftxlmn ' a pnbA, 

l/7n fill 3^ 

Moloa'goi, son of AltJiTa, vvlio waB 
doomed to live while a certain log re- 
mained uneonsmned Althaa 1 ept the 
log for pcvcral venra, but 1 eing one dav 
nngrv with her ron, aheca«titon Uie/lre, 
where it was consumed Her pon died nt 
the panic moment — Ov id, dfclam , v m 1 

Sir John Panes uses tins to illustrate 
the immortalitv of the soul llo eava 
that the life of the coni dots not depend 
on the bodv ns Meleager b life depended 
on the fatal brand 

Anln If by Hi** jntrp ^io itanil— 

If on Ihe IkxIj'hIIio I cr Ufc 

A* Vplrtcrr** on Ibo fatal Irand, 

Tbe boJ/ji good i! o only vrou’tf 

} <Uon 1IL 

Molesig'onca (5 st/1 ) Ilomcr 1" bo 
called from tho nver MelCs (2 fo,/ ), in 
Asm Minor, on tho banks of wlimli nomo 
K.a> ho was bora 
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r various measured verse 

rang 

■ \ 

ac7i) 

Me'li (Giovanni), a Sicilian, bom at 
Palermo, immortalized by lus eclogues 
and idylls Mcli is called “ The Sicilian 
Theocritus ” (1740-1815) 

Much It pleased him to peruse 
The song3 of the Sicilian Muse— 

Bucolic rougs by Well sung 
Longfellow Tho U aysldo Inn (prelude 1863} 

Meliadus, father of sir Tristan , 
pnneo of Ljonnessc, and one of the 
heroes of Arthurian romance — Tristan da 
Lconois (1489) 

*** Tristan, m tho History of Prince 
Arthur, compiled by sir T Malorj (1470), 
is called “Tristram,” but the old minne- 
singers of Germany (twelfth centurj) 
called the name “Tristan " 

Mel'ibe (3 syl ), a rich young man 
married to Prndens One daj, w hen 
MelibC was in the fields, some enemies 
broke into his house, beat his w ife, and 
n ounded lus daughter Sophie in her feet, 
_ hands, ears, nose, and mouth MelibG 
w as furious and v on ed i cngcance, but 
Prudens persuaded linn “to forgive lus 
enemies, and to do good to those who 
dcspitefully used him " So he called 
together his enemies, and formvre them, 
to the end that “ God of His cndelcs 
mcrcie wole at the tyrne of oure deyinge 
forgive us oure giltes that we have 
trespased to Him m this wreechcd world ” 
— Chaucer, Cantei bunj Tides (1388) 

*** This prose tale is a literal trans- 
lation of a French storj — See MS Reg , 
xix 7 , and MS Reg , xix 11, British 
Museum 

MelTbee, a shepherd, and the re- 
puted father of Pastorella Pastorclla 
mniried sir Calidore — Spenser, Fairy 
Queen, si 9 (159G) 

“ Mclibec” is sir Francis Walsinghnm 
In the Ruins of Time, Spenser calls him 
“Melibce ” Sir Philip Sidney (the “ sir 
Calidore” of the Faery Queen) married 
his daughter Frances Sir Francis Wnl- 
singham died m 1590, so poor that he did 
not leave enough to defray his funeral 
expenses 

Meliboe'an Dye, a rich purple So 
called because Mchbcca of Thessaly was 
famous for the ostrirm, a fish used m 
^ dj ing purple 

A militTiT vest or rnirplo flowed 
s Livelier than Mdioccan 

Milton 1 aradUo Ac st, xl 242 (1CC3) 


Melibceus, one of the shepherds in 
Eclogue, 1 of Yirgil 

Spenser, in tho Rums of Time (1591), 
calls sir Prune j Walsingham “ the good' 
Melibce , ” and m the last book of the 
Faery Queen he calls him “ McLibcc ” 

Melin'da, cousin of S}lvm Sho 
loves Worth j, whom she pretends to 
dislike, and coquets with him for twelve 
months Having driven her modest 
lover to the verge of distraction, sho 
relents, and consents to mnrry him — G 
Farquhar, The Recruiting Officer (1705) 

Mel'ior, a lovelj fair} , who earned 
off m her magic bark, Parthen'opcx of 
Blois to her secret island — Pai thenopex 
dc Blots (a French romance, twelfth 
centuiy) 

Melisen'dra (The princess), natural 
daughter of Marsiho, and the “ sup- 
posed danghter of Charlemagne ” Sho 
eloped with don Gayferos The king 
Marsilio sent his troops in pursuit of tho 
fugitives Having made Melisendra bis 
wife, don Gayferos delivered her up 
captive to tbe Moors at Saragossa This 
was tbe story of tbe puppet-show of 
Master Peter, exhibited to don Quixote 
and his ’squire at “tho mn be}ond the 
hermitage ■ — Cervantes, Don Quixote, II 
n 7 (1015) 

Melissa, a prophetess who lived in 
Mcrlin’B cave Bradamant gave her the 
enchanted ring to take to lioge'ro , so, 
under the form of Atlantes, she w ent to 
Alcmn’s isle, delivered RogCro, and dis- 
enchanted all the captives in the island 

In bk xix Melissa, under the form of 
RodSmont, persuaded Agramant to break 
the league which was to settlo the contest 
b} single combat, and a general battle 
ensued — Ariosto, Oilando Funoso (161G) 

*** This incident of blc xi\ is 
similar to that in Homer’s Iliad, in , iv , 
where Pans and Meneluos agree to settle 
the contest bv single combat , but Minerva 
persuades Pandoras to break the truce, 
and a general battle ensues 

Alelita (now Malta) The point to 
which the vessel that carried St Paul 
was driven was the “Porto de San Paolo,” 
and according to tradition the cathedral 
of Cittn Vccohio stands on the sito of tho 
house of Publius the Roman governor 
St Paul’s grotto, a cave m the vicinit}. 
is so named m honour of tho great 
apostle 

Meli'tus, a gentleman of C} prim, in 
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the drama caked r P ! 'Iss“'Z<J Card;,, Ly 
35cnjmo"t anti I Ictclisr (luff) 

Molizyus S ic~ of Thcsmlv, m the 
gobies era of S^urn lie w the ‘last 
t-j tan o kor*e£ for the use of nmo 

I- v**Tr t£r**- *■**’- In Tt*rwrb ** *i } 

k \*iru i* r*TTS Hvf *1* jrj-tT 

Tfcusi itsli * rtr^rz a* i f ia fca- ts- - 
J " -» * Jrv UVif *A I tO"* Fi 

r -71 >-rv « -triri -Sf. 

7 TVhJ— 1 t rvs Hr 1/ •'ltjrt!* 

A*- 5 T- 1 ~~~ f< Jt*'* tV» I ors* H * 

F r* v «i lls^r^r ru pjta*- f *- c/ flexor t L f i'} 

J ', • dr, us f/'ir?) bell hts court m the 
To 'C' <f Pivalr* and tL> n 1 mpli'rd 
fimurje ten -r sf*'r g v n c bin •h<' 
follow)”" a/I"KC — 

At l fi-T* r <*£ I +1 ti—^b *■ l 

HdtaV""* * r* Pf-* * * r+ l jnn 
C ^ f'’ v {, c. < A- 

r « rt'-a x<frv*r t *- ,.-2 V- y 1 1 .» rt 

7 ■^♦*n. if* »j J}'*j 

TV'b rf* t ll.' f‘> * r v 7T Jrf'i 

iLf 1 -xfi 71 fTii. Mf 1 -. I I/-J* B f S 

F Jlssrr* TU F^tz^ y~*t*r*rjrc rxt' f w ** 

Idell (J'r ) tie J*oo-, doiro trodJtT 
ri’crcd mas'er nt^alcm llou'e, the '<.h'~ ! 
r/ Mr tnatfe Mr Mdl p’a*nd t!i 
flub. His Tjntac* lived n an w i Hr ^ ^ , 
c-’d SUcr'Virth u*fd to (a nt M»_i vri U 
this “drgrsIP on,’ rni in’'-] cat <<\ 
hur to Lk. di'ch-rgcd Meil rm^n d 
to \cs*raha, and •meueded sell in {! e 
ne~ rountm — C Diccon*, PrcJ G. ]P~r- 

McUc'font (2 r f ), ia loro with 

Cvu Lia dougn'er of f r Paul I’l a- 
Ui* M"t, Ja'k rouchv ood, had ncnj-i nl 
fc*uut_s for hiin, and beeac-c be re- 
pelled her rd "ncc3 rbe vovred his rum 
.After pa'sinrttrrc’ul hair-b eadtli e'caftrs 
from the “ctrub'e d< ibr™” of lus aunt 
red i is “fnrrd Mask veil, ho •.ncceet’i 1 
tn **'inar"t; and njirnnn,. t ’ t lndt of hjs 
ndnobinett — \Y On „*evc, AA Dir’/' 
D-iW fiTOO) 

Mellifluons Doctor m -), c * 
T vl rrso irn'm^s ~ero cn'k 1 “n 

nut of paraJi't” (Ihf'l-II'3) 

Mclnotto (G'iv.A), a pardiror s sr->, 
in Io"c rith Paulme “tie I/'jtutr of 
I ’•na*,' li.il trT..t'. r t! bj borv-ith contempt 
Ikn ueant and Wra i», two o'bt r rejected 
suitors eo-o'p.rr-d rrith hin to humble 
tne p'rnd fair onr To thi« end, Claude 
a'tnmtd to be the [inner of Come, and 
Paulino r*amcd lum, but r.v md "nart 
v-Iicn she di*rotcred not" ehr had hern 
duped C'aude left her to 30 m t ;, r rrench 
cm*', and, mtkr the namr of ’doner, 
rr*r m teo years ard n half to tlir rank 
of eoh^tl He the r returned to Cyr-*, 
jiad futrnd Ini frtlier-in-bur on the etc 


of h*.nl'nip‘e;', "id Pauline about to Ire 
ro!d to Leii'r'nt to pay the eredito** 
Claude paid the moret xefiniu-J, and 
chi red I aalineaajiislovincrml treUiful 
rife — Lend L P. Lvtton, Lnly «f Ljo as 

Mclo (An 73 dr), bo*n ct Cn*tilc in l it 
fiftr, n‘h cra'urj, A dispute lt-tm" 
fln*rn at h'alo'na upon t 1 c /jnrs'ion 
rhi her Acunlcs <r Hector tiere the 
br*"cr vramor, the tnarpuis dc Vtllt'ra 
called ou f , “I/>t us <ee if thr ndtuente* 
of AciuIL* ran fii.lu a* tvtil n* pn‘e ” 
At the vront, there ap,v-arr<I itt the 
ae«ul>!j a pp*ntic nre-b*ca!hin h mini- 
«r*er, « Inch repented the ri*re ehallenpe 
Ism one *hnnV had c'-eept ,luau do 
■tfflo, rho dre v hi' * -ord end placed 
hiintelf hforc Kincr luan JI to pro‘cct 
him, “tide life, tile dca'h " The kin , 
ejp'ir'ed him rhnndi of Alcala ia Peal, 
in Hmada, for his lot .altj — O^rvn^a 
A' /' a 1 it-'Od' / 1 rut 

Holrono (haf'J, rn heinra w/<c 
nuames ('arlf' Jliddh met- Tlii« rv 
n„nrr a the con»crt of lus fat “tr, hecrt *-e 
\ifht ha 3 the b"d ta*'e V> sn.ib Hu 
retm d tradesman, ard coTod'rid v il- 
garti n* the “tmpardonab'e sin ‘ 

Aforij I'c/ro-e, \ inlc scoo = in, h”tau'h- 
ort*[H"m bbe mam' 5 Talbot Charon- 
nena , but bis f-'her, «-ir GenCjn., ar n*cd 
him to ui*m \ mlet th" horej* — II I 
TH roD, 0-rr ll'j: (a comedy, It?.;} 

SIoluFt'na, tLc mo*t famru* of the 
fA * rf J ranee. Having ereld“<d her 
father n a mountain for orend ng 3ier 
nuiti cr, she ras condemned to become 
a s rp*nt c erv Saturda Wun the 
maTirJ the count of T J'ign'n, slm rnndf 
h«r hii"band -on ne er to at* t hfr on 
*lnt dav, bit tbe jealotnj of ti e count 
mrac hfm break hi* vjiv Melu«ina vwif, 
in con«f rjui nee, ohhgcd to leave lier 
nir,r*' , l husband, and roam about tf e 
v orb! n* n ^bo j t till tbe dav of doom . 
Some sav th< count immured her m the 
eli ngeon v\ all of )u« ensile — Jc an <T Jrrat 
(fotiTt'rnth centnrv ) 

*«* Die cr> of despair given hj 'he/G 
when fhedifeorerC'd the indiscreet visit of 
her h l'band, is the origin of tbe phrase, 
Un cn d' Wrtwtno (“A shriek of de- 
spair 

Melvil (Sir John), n young baronet, 
(ngegiaj to b" marr.cd to Mim Sterling, 
the elder daughter of a Git} merchant, 
who promises to settle on her £80,000, 
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A little before the marriage, sir John 
finds that he has no regard for Miss 
Sterling, but a great loi e for her j oungcr ' 
sister Fannv, to whom he makes a pro- 
posal of marriage _ Ills proposal is re- 
jected , and it is soon brought to light 
that Miss Fannj has been clandestinely 
married to Lor ewell for four months — 
Colmnn and Garrick, The Clandestine 
Marriage (17GG) 

Melville {Major), a magistrate at 
Cnitnvreckan village — Sir W Scott, 
Waterlog (time, George II ) 

Melville ( Sir Robert), one of the cm- 
bassj from the privy council to Mary 
mieen of Scots — Sir IV Scott, The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth) 

MelviUe, the father of Constantin — C 
Macklan, The Man of the World (17G4) 

Melville (Julia), n truly noble girl, in 
love with Faulkland, who is always 
Jealous of her without a shadow of cause 
She receives his innuendos w ltliout resent- 
ment, and treats him with sincerity and 
forbearance (sec act 1 2) — Sheridan, 

2 he Rivals (1775) 

Melylialt ( The Iad>(), a powerful 
Galiot minded, notwithstanding which, 
subject of king Arthur, w hose domains sir 
the ladj chose sir Galiot as her fancy 
knight and cheiaher 

Memnon, king of the Ethiopians 
Fe went to the assistance of his uncle 
I'nam, and was slain bj AchillCs Ills 
mother Los, inconsolablo at his death, 
weeps for him eiery morning, and her 
tears constitute what we call dew 

Memnon, the black statueof kmgAmen'- 
ophis III at Thebes, in Egypt, which, 
being struck with the rajs of the morning 
sun, gnes out musical sounds Kircher 
sajs these sounds are due to a sort of 
cln\ ecin or JEolian harp enclosed m the 
statue, the cords of which are acted upon 
Ij the warmth of the sun Cambjscs, 
rcsohed to learn the secret, cleft the 
statue from head to waist , but it con- 
tinued to utter its morning melody not- 
withstanding 


Unbidden rtralna. 

Akemide / features (if Imagination 1 {1744) 

Mem'non, “ the mad I or cr," general of 
As'torax king of Paphos — Beaumont and 
- Hotelier, The Mad Lover (1G17) 

Mem’non , the title of a not cl bj Vol- 


taire, the object of which is to show the 
folh of nspinng to too much wisdom 

Memnon’s Sister, He'mera, men- 
tioned Dy Dictj s Cretensis 

BLiclc but sqelt aa In esteem 
Prince Memnon a sister might beseem 

MUton Jl Pcnseroto (163S) 

Memorable ( The Ever-), Johfa Hnles 
of Eton (1584-lGoG) 

Memory The persons most noted 
for their memory are 

Magliabechi of Florence, called “ The 
Universal Indc\ and Living Cj cloprcdin ’’ 
(1G33-1714) 

P J Beromcius, tho Greek and Latin 
improvisator, who knew by heart Horace, 
Virgil, Cicero, Juvenal, both the Phnys, 
Homer, and Anstophbnes He died at 
Middlebnrgli, in 1G76 

Andrew Fuller, after hearing 600 lines 
twice, could repeat them without a mis- 
take He could also repeat verbatim a 
sermon or speech , could tell cither back- 
wards or forwards every shop sign from 
the Temple to the extreme end of Cheap- 
side, and the articles displaj ed in each of 
the shops 

“Memory” IVoodfall could carry m 
his head a debate, and repeat it a fort- 
night afterwards 

“ Memoij " Thompson could repeat 
the names, trades, nnd particulars of 
every Bhop from Ludgato llill to Picca- 
dilh 

V illinm Radchff, the husband of the 
noiehst, could repeat a debate the nu\t 
morning 

Memory (The Bard of), Samuel Rogers, 
author of the Pleasures of Memory (17G2- 
1855) 

Men are but Children of a 
Larger Growth — Drjden, All for 
Love, etc , iv 1 (1078) 

Men of Prester John’s Country 
Prcster John, in his letter to Manuel Com- 
ntnus, says his land is the home of men 
with horns, of ono-ejed men (the ere 
boiDg m some cases before the head, nnd 
m some cases behind it) , of giants forty 
ells m height (i e 120 feet) , of the 
phoenix, etc , and of ghouls ulio feed on 
premature children Ho gn cs the names 
of fifteen different tnbutarj state 11 , 
amongst which are tho'c of Gog arid 
Mngog (non shut in behind loftj moun- 
tains) , hut at the end of the world these 
fifteen states w ill overrun the whole earth 

Menodeas, nnj' shepherd or rustic 
The name occurs in the Idylls of Thcoc 1 - 
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ntos, the Dcloques of Yirgil, and the 
Shepheatdes Calendar of Spenser 

Mcn'eia of Mosquera {Donna) 
lnnmcd don Alvaro dc Mollo A few 
dnvs after the marriage, Alvaro hap- 
pened to quarrel with don An'drea do 
Bnesa and kill him He was obliged to 
flee from Spain, leaving his bride behind, 
and Ins property -a os confiscated Eor 
seven j cars she received no intelligence of 
his whereabouts (for ho w as a slav e most of 
thctime), liutvv hensev cn v ears hadchpscd 
the report of his death in I ez reached 
her The voung widow now married the 
marquis of Guardia, v ho In cd in a grand 
castle near Burgos, but walking in tkp 
grounds one morning she was struck with 
the earnestness with which one of the 
uider-gardeners looked at her This man 
proved to be her first husband don Alvaro, 
with whom she now fled from the castle , 
hut on the road a gang of robbers fell 
upon them Alvaro was kilted, and the 
lad\ taken to the robbers’ cave, where 
Gil Bins saw her and heard her sad tale 
The ladv was soon released, and sent to 
the castle of the marquis of Guardia 
She found the marquis djmg from grief, 
and indeed he died the dav following, 
and Menem retired to a convent — Lesage, 
Gil bias, i 11-14 (1715) 

Mendo’za, a Jew prize-fighter, who 
held the belt at the close of the last 
Centura , and in 1791 opened the Lv cemn 
m the Strand, to teach “the noble art of 
self-defence ” 

I would tare dealt the fellow that abused yon such n 
^rrtompeme In the fifth button lh.it my friend Mendoza 
ebould not 1 i«t* priced It better —II. Cumberland Shim 
VtJac W S (1770} 

There Is a print often te*n In old picture chop* of 
nurophrm and Mendoza zjmrrirTg nnrf n queer rtiijribir 
exhibition It Is. II bat tint Is to the modern art of boxing 
Quids stjle of acting was to Dowton records of a 
Siafii > oteran. 

Mendoza (Isaac), a rich Jew, who 
thinks himself monstrously wise, but is 
duped b> evoiy one (Sec under Isaac ) 
— Sheridan, The Duenna (1775) 

John Kemble [1757-1 ESI once designed to play Mac* 
heath “ [fie'/jars Optra by Gayl n part about as much 
suited to blm as Isaac Mendoza." It Li notorious that 
ho persisted In playing Charles Surface in the ScJ*ocl 
for Scandal f Sheridan], UU tome wag said to blm Mr 
Kemble, you iwre often given w Diaries « martyrdom 
when shall we have bis restoration! — W C Kusscli, 
fiepreit’i'atlvc Actors 243. 

Menech'mians, persons cxacliv 
like each other, os the brothers Dromio 

50 called from the Menachmi of Plautus 

Menec’rates (4 si/l ), a jihjsicinn of 

51 racusc, of unbounded vanitv and arro- 
gance lie assumed to himself the title 


of Jnpiter, and m a letter to Philip king 
of Maccdon began thus “McnemtCs 
Jupiter to king Philip greeting " Being 
asked bv Philip to a banquet, the phy- 
sician was served onlvwith frankincense, 
like the gods , but AlenecmtCswasgrcatly 
offended, nml hurried home 

Such was MenccrUCi of Httle worth 
"WboJore thenvionr to I*e called presumed 
To whom of InociK* I Iiilfp mode nfeut. 

Anil gare pndc tcorn, md hunger to ibcoet. 
lord Jirooke, Inquisition vj»on fame, etc, (JM4-JG28) 

Mene'via, St. David’s, m Wales A 
corruption of Hcncmcncw, its old British 
name 

Mengs (John), the surlv innkeeper at 
Kirchholf villngc — Sir IV Scott, Anne 
of Gcterslctn (time, Edward IY ) 

Memppee ( Satyrc ), a famous 
political satire, written during the lime 
of what is called in French history the 
Holy League, the objects of which wero 
to exterminate the huguenots, to confine 
the king (Henri III ) in a monastery, 
and to crown the due do Guise The 
satire is parth in verse, and partly in 
prove, and its object ib to expose the 
perfidious intentions of Philip of Spam 
and the culpable ambition of the Guises 

It is dn ided into two parts, the first of 
which is entitled Cathohcon d'Dspagne, 
bv Pierre Lerov (1593), exposing those 
who had been corrupted bv the gold of 
Spain , the second part is entitled Abrdgi 
dcs Hats dc la Digue, bj Gillot, Pitliou, 
Bapin, and Pnsscrat, published 1591 

%* Memppus was a cvmc philosopher 
and poet of Gndara, in Phoenicia, who 
wrote twelve books of satires in prose 
and verse 

Ynrro wrote in Latin a work called 
The Satires of Mcmppus ( Sabji a: Mcmp- 
pea) 

Mennibojou, a North American 
Indian deity 

Menteith. ( The carl of), a 1 insmnn 
of the earl of Montrose — Sir IV Scott, 
legend of Montrose (time, Charles I ) 

Mentor, a wise and faithful adviser 
or guide So called from Mentor, a 
friend of UljssCs, whose form Minerva 
assumed when she accompanied Telc- 
machos in his search foT his father — 
Echelon, TelCrnaquc (1700) 

Mepiustoph'eles (5 sg! ), the 
Bncenng, jeenng, Aecnng attendant 
demon of Faust in Goethes drama of 
Fairs*, and Gounod’s opera of the same 
came Mnrlo'iecallsthcname “Mophos- 
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lophilis'” in his drama entitled Dr Fausius 
Shakespeare, in his Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, writes the name “ Mephostophilus , " 
and in the opera he is called “Mefistofele” 
(5 sijl ) In the old demonology, Mcphis- 
tophelcs was one of the seven chief 
devils, and second of the fallen arch- 
angels 

Mephostopliilis, the attendant 
demon of Faustns, m Marlowe’s tragedy 
of Dr Faustus (1589) 

There Is an awful melancholy about Marlowe e Me- 
phcutopbilis," perhaps more expressive than the rmlig 
nant mirth of that Centl In the renowned work of Goethe 
— ll.iilam. 

Mephostophilus, the spirit or 
familiar of sir John Faustns or [Dr ] 
John Faust (Shakespeare, Merry Wives of 
Wmdsoi , 159G) Subsequently it became 
a term of reproach, about equal to “ imp 
of the deni " 

Mercer {Major), at the presidency of 
Madras — Sir W Scott, The Surgeon's 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Merchant of Venice {The), An- 
thomo, who borrowed 3000 ducats for 
three months of Shylock a Jew The 
monty was borrowed to lend to a friend 
named Bassamo, and the Jew, “m merry 
sport,” instead of interest, agreed to lend 
the money on these conditions If An- 
thonio paid it within three months, he 
should pay only the principal , if he did 
not pay it hack within that time, the 
merchant should forfeit a pound of his 
'' own flesh, from any part of his body the 
Jew might choose to cut it off As 
Anthomo’s Bhips were delay ed by con- 
trary winds, he could not pay the money , 
and the Jew demanded the forfeiture 
On the trial which ensued, Portia, in the 
dress of a law doctor, conducted the case, 
and when the Jew w ns going to take the 
forfeiture, stopped him by sav mg that the 
bond stated “a pound of flesh," and that 
therefore he was to shed no drop of blood, 
and he rnnst cut neither more nor less 
than an exact pound, on forfeit of his 
life As these conditions were practically 
impossible, the Jew was nonsuited and 
fined for seeking the life of a citizen — 
Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice (1598) 

The story is m the Gesta Itomanorum, 
tlie tale of the bond being cb xlv m , and 
that of the caskets ch cix , hut Shake- 
speare took his plot from a Florentine 
novelette called II Pccoronc , written in 
the fourteenth century, hut not published 

" the sixteenth 

There is a ballad on the subject, the 


date of which has not been determined 
The bargain runs thus 

ho penny for the loon of It, 

For one year shall youiiay — 

You may do me a good turn 
Before my djlng day 
But we wifi have a merry Jest, 

For to be talked long 1 
Yon shall make me a bond * quoth be, 

That shall be large or strong. 

Merchant’s Tale (The), in Chaucer, 
is substantially the same as the first Latin 
metrical tale of Adolphus, and js not 
unlike a Latin prose tale given in the 
appendix of T Wright's edition of 
zEsop's fables The tale is this 

A girl named May married January , an 
old Lombard baron CO v cars of age, but 
entertained the love of Dnmyan, a y oung 
squire She was -detected m familiar 
intercourse w ith Damy an, but persuaded 
her husbnnd that lus eyes had deceived 
him, and he belicv ed her — Clinucer, 
Canterbury Tales (1388) 

Mercian Laws (See Mapti tx ) 

Mereilla, a “ maiden queen of great 
power and majesty, famous through all 
the world, and honoured far and nigh ” 
Her kingdom was disturbed liv a soldan, 
her powerful neighbour, stirred up bv 
his wife Adicia The “maiden queen ’ 
is Elizabeth, the “soldan,” Philip of 
Spain, and “Adicia” is injustice, pre- 
sumption, or the bigotiy of popery — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, v (1596) 

Mercurial Finger (The), the little 
finger 

The thumb In chiromancy we giro Yen as 
The fore finger to Jove the midst to Saturn 
The ring to 8oI the least to Mercury 

Ben Jonson, The A Internist I 2{1G10) 

Mereu'tio, kinsman of prince Es- 
calus, and Romeo’s friend An airy, 
sprightly, elegant young nobleman, so 
full of wit and fancy that Dn den says 
Shakespeare was obliged to kill him in 
the third act, lest the poet himself should 
have been killed by Mercutio — Shake- 
speare, Borneo and Juliet (1698) 


The light And fanciful humour of Mercutio serves lo 
enhance And III us Irate the ^romantic and passionate 
character of Romeo --Sir W Scott The Drama, 

William Lewis C174S-1511] was the Mercutio*' ofthen'*e. 
In ercry sense of the word mercurial Ills airy breathless 
voice thrown to the nud/cncc before he appeared was 
the signal of his winged animal spirits and when be 
gave a glance of his eye or touched with bis finger n! 
another 5 ribs It was the very punctu tfrsallcns of playful 
ness and Innuendo —Leigh Hunt The Town (1S49J 

Mercutio of Actoi 8 ( The), Will am 
Lewis (1718-18U, 
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Mr Lewis dlsplajed In acting a combination rare!/ to 
bo found— that of the fop and the real gentleman 11 Ith 
a voice a manner and a person all equally graceful and 
airy and features at onco whimsical and genteel, he 
played on the top of bis profession like .a plumo —Leigh 
Hunt, The To ten (1849} 


Mercy, a young pilgrim, who ac- 
companied Christiana in her walk to Zion, 
mien Mercy got to the Wicket Gate, she 
swooned from fear of being refused ad- 
mittance Mr Brisk proposed to her, 
hut being told that she was pppr.-left 
her, and she was afterwards manned to 
Matthew, the eldest son of Chnstian — 
Bunjan, Pilgrim's Progress, u (1G84) 

Merdle (Hr ), banker, a skit on the 
directors of the Royal British Bank, and 
on Mr Hudson “the rnilwaj king ” Mr 
Merdle, of Harley Street, was called 
Die “Master Mind of the Age” He 
became insolvent, and committed siucide 
Mr Merdle was a lieavilj made man, 
with an obtuse head, and coarse, mean, 
common features His chief butler said 
of him, “Mr Merdle ne\ er was a gentle- 
man, and no ungentlemnnly act on Mr 
Merdle’s part would surprise me" The 
great banker was “ the greatest forger 
and greatest thief that ever cheated the 
gallows ” 

lord Dedinus [Barnacle] begun wniing Mr Menlle 
liuout ns GlgnnUc Enterprise llie W cnlth or Eng 
lend Credit, Capital Prosperity and nil manner of 
blessings. — Bk. II il 


Mrs Merdle , wife of the bank swindler 
After the death of her husband, society 
decreed that Mrs Merdle should still be 
admitted among the sacred few , so Mrs 
Merdle was sbul recen ed and patted on 
the back by tho upper ten — C Dickens, 
Little Dyrrit (1857) 

Meredith ( Mr ), one of the con- 
spirators with Redgnuntlet — Sir W 
Scott, Jtcdgauntlet (time, George III ) 


Meredith (Mr Michael ), “ the man c 
mirth,’ in the managing committee of th 
Spa hotel —Sir W Scott, St Honan' 
Well (time, George III ) 


Meredith (Sir), a Welsh knight — Sir 
Jo Scott, Castle Hangcious (time, Hcnrj 


Mci edith (Owen), pseudonym of the 
Hon Edward Robert Bulwer Lyfton 
(lord Lytton), author of The Wanderer 
(1859), etc This son of lord Bulwer 
Ljtton, poet and novelist, succeeded to 
the peerage m 1873 


Me'rida ( Marchioness ), betrothed to 
count Valantm —Mrs Inchbald, Child of 
Nature. 


Mendarpax, the pnde of mice 

>ow nobly towering o cr tho rest, appears 
A gallant prince that for transcends fab yean , 

Pride or Ills sire and glory of his house 
And more a Man in combat than n moaso 
His action bold, robust his ample frame 
And Meridarpox his resounding narae^ 

Parnell, Tho DaUlc of the Frogs and 
Mice U1 (about 1712). 

Mend'ies or “Noondaj Sun," one of 
the four brothers who kept the passages 
of Castle Perilous So Tennyson has 
named him , but in the History of Prince 
Aithur, he is called “sir PermOnfe, the 
Red Knight ’’ — Tennvson, Idylls (“Gareth 
and Lynette”) , sir T Malon, History 
of Prince Arthur , i 129 (1470) 

Merlin (Ambrose), prince of enchan- 
ters His mother was Matilda, a nun, 
who w'ns seduced bj n “gmleful Bpnte” 
or incubus, “half angel and half man, ' 
dwelling in mid-air betwixt the earth 
and moon ” Some say Ins mother was 
the daughter of Pubidius lord of Math- 
traval, in Wales , and others make her a 
princess, daughter of Dcmctius king of 
Demet'm Blaise baptized the infant, 
and thus rescued it from the powers of ^ 
darkness 

Merlin died spell-bound, but the author 
and manner of his death are gnen 
differently by diff erent authorities T bus, 
in the History of Prince Arthur (sir T 
Malorj, 1470), we are told that the en- 
chantress Nimue or Nmne enveiglcd the 
old man, and “ covered him with a stone 
under a rock ” In the Morte tf Arthur it 
is said “ he Bleeps and sighs in an old 
tree, spell-hound by Vivien " Tennyson, 
m his Idylls (“Vivien”), sajs that 
Vnien induced Merlin to take shelter 
from a storm in a hollow hah tree, and 
left him spell-bound Others say he was 
spell-bound in a hawthorn bush, but this 
is evidently a blunder (See Mi iiliv 
the Wild ) 

*** Merlin made “the fountain of 
love,” mentioned by Bojardo m Orlando 
Innamoralo, 1 8 

Ariosto, m Orlando runoso, says ho 
made “one of the four fountains” (ch 
xvvi ) 

ne also made the Round Table at Car- 
duel for 150 knights, which came into 
the possession of king Arthur on his 
marriage w ith queen Guinev cr , and 
brought from Ireland the stones of 
Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain 

Allnsion is made to him in the Faery 
Queen, in Ellis’s Specimens of Early 
English Meti teal Homances , in Draj ton’s 
Polyolbion , m Kenilworth , by sir W. 
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Scott, etc T Hejnood has attempted 
to show the fulfilment of Merlin’s 
prophecies 

Of Merlin nnd hb skill nhnt region doth not he.tr? 

Who of a Brltiih mymph <ras gotten whilst she played 
With o seducing sprite 

But all Dome tit thro there was not found her peer 

Drayton Polyollion v llbl") 

Merlin ( The English), TV Ltll), the 
astrologer, who assumed the nom dc plume 
of “Mcr'linus AnglTcus’’ (1G02-1G81) 

Meilxn the Wild, a native of Cale- 
donia, u ho lived in the sixteenth centurj, 
about a ccnturj after the great Ambrose 
Merlin the sorcerer I’ordim, in his 
Scotichromcon, giv os particulars about 
him It was predicted that he would die 
bj earth, viood, and viator, which pre- 
diction was fulfilled thus A mob of 
rustics hounded him, and ho jumped from 
a rock into the Tweed, and was impaled 
on a stake fixed in the nver bed Ilis 
grave is still shown beneath an aged 
linn thorn hush at Pramnielzier, a i illage 
on the f need 

Merlin’s Cave, in Pynci or, near 
Carmarthen, noted for its gliastli noises 
of rattling iron chains, brazen caldrons, 
groans, strokes of hammers, and ringing 
of anvils The cause is this Merlin set 
Jus spirits to fabricate a brazen nail to 
encompass the citj of Carmarthen, and, 
ns ho had to call on the Lad) of the Lake, 
bade them not slacken tlicir labour till he 
returned , hut he nei er did return, for 
Vivian by craft got him under the cn- 
clinntcd stone, and kept him there 
Tcunjson says lie was spell-bound by 
Iivien in n hollow oak tree, but the 
History of Prince Arthur (sir T Malon) 
gives the other v crsion — Spenser, Faery 
Quoin, 111 3 (1590) 

Moron's Son, a nobodv, a terra; 
finis, who thinks himself sonichodj 
Tims Phnlton (Mcrop’s son), forgetting 
that his mother vi as an curthborn « Oman, 
thought lie could drive the horses of the 
6un, but not being able to guide them, 
ncarh set the earth on fire Man) pre- 
sume, like him, and think themselves 
capable or worth) of great things, for- 
getting all the while that the) are only 
“ Mcrop’s son ’’ 

M by 1 hntten (for thou art Mcrop a *on) 

V\ Ur — 

Aj d » ■ 

Terona 

Movrilies ( lfej), a half-crazi woman, 
part sibil and part gipsi She is the 
ruler and terror of the gipsv race Meg 
Mcmlies was the nurse of Harry Ber- 


tram — Sir TV Scott, Guy Manna my 
(time, Georgo II ) 

In the dmmnUzod version of Scott5 novel Miss Chudi 
man mnde Meg Mcrrilles her turn Shs 

showed therein Indisputably the attributes of gcimu. 
Such was her i>ower over the Intention nnd feeling of the 
pud, tbnt the mere words were quite n secondary matter 
It was the figure tliegait the look the gesture the tone 
bv which sho put beauty and passion Into language the 
most Indifferent.— Ileury Moriej 

Merry 

Tis merry In hall. 

Where bennls wag nlL 
T Tusser hve Hundred Polnti of Good 
Husbandry rlvl £5(1WJ. 

It'll good to be merry and wise. 

Bums Beret a Health to Them that t tm 

Meiry Andrew, Andrew Horde, 
pin sician to Ilenr) YIII (1500-1549) 

*** Prior has a poem on Merry Audi cr 

Merry Monarch (The), Charles II 
of England (1G30, 1GG0-1G85) 

Mer'rylegs, a highlj trained per- 
forming dog, belonging to Signor Tape, 
clown in Slearj ’s circus This dog leal es 
the circus, nlicn his master disappears, 
but several v ears aftenvards finds its i\ nv 
back and dies — C Dickens, Hard Times 
(1854) 

Merse (1 sy! ), Berwick, the met c or 
frontier of England and Scotland 

Merthyr Tydvil , a comiption of 
Martyr St Tidfl, a W elsh princess vi ho 
suffered mnrtyrdom 

Merton (Tommy), one of the chief 
characters in Sandford and Merton, a talc 
for bov s, by Thomas Daj (1783-9) 

Mo ton ( Tristram ) Thomas Babmg- 
ton lord Macaulay so signs the ballads 
nnd sketches nhich he inserted m Knight's 
Quai tcrly Magazine 

Mertoun (Basil), alias YAuair.vs, 
fonuerl) n pirate 

Mot daunt Mertoun, son of Basil Mer- 
toun He mames Brenda Troil — Sir T\ 
Scott, The Pi rate (time, TT illium III ) 

Morveilleuse [A lair r ay' tire], the 
sword of Doolm of Mnvcnce It was so 
sharp that, if placed edge downwards on 
a block of wood, it would cut through it 
of itself 

Mervett ( Gustavos do), in Charles 
XII, an nistoncnl drama by J B 
Plancbd (182G) 

Mertmna, Menonetbslure On tlie 
Mervm Hills the British found eecnnt) 
when driven bv the Saxons ont of Lng- 
lnnd Here the Welsh laws were re- 
tained the longest Uns part of "Whies 
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js pcculiarh ndt i i n'otnfatns, mere*, 
nnd springs 

it(-riclatzrt;Trtnj pvdJiaCurttMa 
JY jr* h UHi) 

Mervyn (3/r Ari/.ur), guardian of 
Julia Monnenng — Sir Ti Sen 1 *, Gt/y 
Jhu'm (timci George II ), 

Mcsopota'nun or CiAdopchs, the 
1 I 1 -t.net abort V nnricl and F '-de-ten 
Square, m London, n-atnlv built bj 
Cubit 

Mcssalirm, wife of tiic emperor 
Clnndms of Heine Her rnmc is r. by- 
word for mcontmrncv (vr> *— S^) 

f£-£ i) £u~* c~** «r U 'rr ) »h-\ 1/ I 1 c 

*/■ C r I Tyl f Ur* <pv« j t 

t~A A-Vf* <? I ;ejw r n a \ t >J 

£ n# it J {l~tf 

Ob i* •'Q * — i* e» tfcj* *l**i*w Vrr~ *\» 

H r r * t »o — t>o n TL<f- /ryjr 

VI 1 {!«). 

T~if ti I r**' q tirr' *ni tr* -**»! In I r 

f J Jrrffyvt, — a li InL’M Ji hr? I t* V''* * 

fcr Jk. -fla Y r u«s *V »{ vC fcf t' ^ t rmr ker 
l It 1 1 1 I’-tr&r Isr *r> p; ♦** — 

1Zi>Jt+ 1*1* 2,4*** o A<»« { r^’j 

J\* rh'-'j (I7>* d'C-ru), C'tberme II 
of Kurson 

Mesnnlixm of Gormnnv, Baib-rv 
of CiUca , Mcond vufeof 5 nl-cr bigis ni nd 
of Gcraianv (fifteenth ct-'un) 

Messiah (77c), an < pic poem in 
fftevn bool", bv I (t Kl‘*[w'oc1 Tlic 
firrt three were published in If IK, nnd 
tae In*t in 177h TJie t object tit the la*t 
ilnv# cl Jew, His crucifixion find romr- 
mrtirn HJf 1 Jew n*eend» the Mount 
ill Olives to spend Die night in priver 
I'J ti John the Beloved, 'ruling to 
evnrei'c ft demoni'-e, Jesus goes (o hi* 
o^i^inee , nnd fcntsn, rebuked, return* 
to lid!, vuirn. lie tell* the fnlln angels 
L s vr-Mon o' tie birth and mini-drv of 
Clir >t, evlieee death be remUes on Ith 
in 'Mersiab rlocpafor the Inrttimc on the 
Mrtirit of Olive*, the tutfhr nngch of 
the twelve npo‘*lw>, and n dcrnplion of 
tic riimedfarre given baton give* lud** 
a lirna, and then entera the heart of 
Co Bjihaa _ YiV. iv. The council m the 
palace of Canphns decree that Jctw muvt 
die, Jesus Ecnail'etern id John to prtpirc 
th< I’ar'ovcr, anil cate Hi* I^i f biififier 
vvi'h His ajiustles III v Hie tluec 
hours of ngonv m the garden 111 m 
bound fi tal c ti before Atinv, nnd 
then before Cniaplns l’ctcr dtnirs his 
Sfapkr III \n Chnuti* brought before 
Pilate, Judus hangs httenlf, riJntc 
rends to Herod, but Htrod sends 

Him ftgam to Ihlntc, who deliver? Him to 


tie hrv Ilk vm Clinvt nai'ial to the 
cro'g HP ix Christ on lh« cio'3 
Bh, x The death of Chn«' H» xi, 
Tlicaall of the Tcniple rcnl, and the re- 
rtirrechon of m'-na from tlulr gmtr> 
Id xii The bnnalof tlicbodj, amidra'h 
of hlarv the *i*tcr of I a^am* Hk xnt, 
The rc-t iTect on nnd suicide of Philc 
111 siv Jt aua rhnn* Tli ii'df to Hi* di* 
ajlc* Ilk xv Jla-v of tbo'O «lio Ins' 
n«n from thur grvvi* s’iovt tbcrutclvci 
to i vlirr* Cci'idU'ion 

Jfc' i h, a i ora'ono b\ Handel ( 17 -P). 
Tlic libn'to via* bv Charlr* JenrriH, 
nicknamed " bnlitnm the MagniCctnl " 

Motanoi'a, repentance personified, 
bv M illmni Provri-e in hn'tinm's l‘at- 
in ’- :/», v {Ore> k r,?ta< '..a, “ repentance ") 

T^’h* Veil •'S I* fit t ld^nj 
TiJ f-F-L-T* Ji*T Wit? I -''*<* f ;s l>4f Arn-tpr nc. 

} JW T4l» T J 

Motnrtn, sio The real n'-me o' this 
Italian [i»r! na* Irapaavi (,/ ?V ) })c 
vr ns brought up l<v Grnvma, nhoGrocirtJ 
the none (ir f| e-17b ’) 

“-ii '• Alelarethon” is the Grri) 
form of t bair rnlt (“black earth ) 
“ff co’eni} -dill* " is the Greek form of 
tuc German name Jlauv^ei n “ Pe- 

riderm* 1 mi'i-i:* ' |q Ghcrasrti 0! (r, rd 
(the !ir«‘ “Ghernrrd’ is Lalmircil into 
l>r , l - ti it, nnd the lath r is Grccucd into 
2 nirmu*) 

Meteoric Stoncn In Uio rnc'eum 
of Carlton /Melbourne) h prc'crrcd n 
hio-e rnc'toric stone tv entv live tons an 
weight It fell on n large plain between 
Melbourne and hilinorc in 1HG0, with 
such force that it sank six feet in the 
ground Some raid it must have been 
that from a crater of the moon 

*»* Hie largest in the « orld is in Bran], 
and r » cceds tin rt> tons Then, is nmithcr 
in the lmjHwi d Museum at St Pidcntb irj', 
of t nusiint dimensions , «tvd one is pre- 
fer; ed in Paris 

MctH'os, Drvml rnness pcrfcmfiul 
He is ti; m-brotber of Gluttonj, their 
mother being Caro ( j'cshl ' , Iwt ) in tlm 
tiattle of Mnnsoul, Metlma h slnm bv 
Agmei'n (i n/c/y chtiUly} fpnueo of Ln- 
crn'l'a (GmjHrany), nnd bister of Pnr- 
thcn'ia (muidvi chattily) (Greek, ncthC 
or crcthtli it “drituhrmn *s ) — I'Jinicns 
lleteher, 17, e J'nrple Island, mi, xi 
(Ibid) 

Mot'Oplue, tliecomipt chief nnnwtCi 
of Scso°tnui 
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n aralt 7 rune au<sl corroropoe ct niissl nrUndcu./? quo 
Bostntria ^tait sincere efc e^ndreux.— F6n do n, TVbnaqvc 
\I700) 

Mexitli, chief god and idol of the 
Az'toens He lenpeafull-grown into life, 
and with a spear slew those who mocked 
his mother Coatlan'tonn (4 syl ) 

Already nt [Afx rno'hm Vrcait] tlie Wow was aimed 
W hen forth Mexitli leapt and In his hand 
The angry spear 

Southey J ladoc 1L £1 (1S05) 

*** Of course, it will be remembered 
that Minerva, like Mexitli, was bom full- 
grown and fully armed 

Mezen'tiUS, king of the Tyrrhenians, 
who put criminals to death by ty ing them 
face to face with dead bodies — -Virgil, 
./Sheid, mu 485 

Tills Is like Mcxcntlus In \ frglh Such critics aro like 
dead coals they nnj blacken but cannot burn —Broome, 
Frcfacfi to J ocitu (I730J 

Mezzora'mm, nn earthly paradise 
in Africa, accessible In only one road 
Gaudentio di Lucca discolored the road, 
and In ed at Mezzorannn for tw enty -five 
y ears — Simon Berington, Gaudentio di 
Lucca 

M F H , Master [of the] Fox- 
hounds 

He can t rtnnd long before em at this pace ** xal<l the 
J.L I II coming up with his buntsmna— VV h) to Mel 
vllle bn ic John. 

Micaw'bsr (Mr Wilkins), a most 
unpractical, lmlf-cle\ cr man, n great 
speeclnficr, letter-w nter, projector of 
bubble schemes, and, though confident of 
success, nei cr succeeding Ha\ mg failed 
m ci cry tiling in the old country, he 
migrated to Australia, and became a 
magistrate nt Middlcbny — C Dickons, 
David Coppcrficld (1849) 

%* This truly amiable, erratic genius 
is a portrait of Dickens’s own father, 
“Dnud CopperGeld” being Dickens, and 
“Mrs Nicklebj ” (one can liardl} belicie 
it) is said to be Dickens’s mother 

Ml'cliael (2 syl ), the special pro- 
tector and guardian of the Jews ’ibis 
archangel is messenger of peace and 
plenty — Sale’s Koran , 11 notes ^ 

%* That Michael was really the pro- 
tector and guardian angel of the Jews ave 
know from Dan x 13, 21 , xii 1 
Milton makes Miccael the leader of the 
heavenly host m the war in heaven The 
word means “ God’s power ” Gnhnel 
was next in command to the archangel 
Michael 

Go Michael or celestial armies prince. 

raraUUe Lon vi. 4ipc05) 


%* Longfellow, in his Golden Legend, 
say s that Michael is the presiding spirit 
of tho planet Mcrcuri, and bnngs to man 
the gift of prudcnco (“Tho Miracle- 
Play m , 1851) 

Michael, the “trencher favourite” of 
Arden of Fevcrsham, m love with Marin 
sister of Mosby A weak man, who both 
loics nnd honours Arden, but is inveigled 
by Mosby to admit rufinns into Arden’s 
house to murder him — Geo Lillo, Arden 
of Fetcrsham (1592) 

Michael god of Wind [SI ) At 
the promontory of Malcn is a chapel limit 
to St Michael, and the sailors say when 
the wind blows from that quarter, it is 
occasioned by the \iolent motion of St 
Michael’s wings Whenever thc\ sail by 
that promontory, they pray St Michael 
to keep his wings still 

St Michael's Chan It is said that any 
w omnn who has sat on Michael s chair (on 
St Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall), will 
rule her husband ci ernftcr (See Ivi a \t , 
Sr ) 

Michael Angelo of Battle- 
Scenes [The), Michael Angelo Cerqnozzi 
of Rome (1G0D-1GGO) 

Michael Angelo of France (The), 
Jean Cousin (1500-1590) 

Michael Angelo des Kormcsses, 
Peter \ nn Lnnr, called Lc Jiambochc, born 
at Lnaren (1G13-1G73) 

Or Michcl-Angc des Damboches 

Michael Angelo of Music (The), 
Johann Christoph i on GlUck (1714-1787) 

Michael Angelo of Sculptors 

(2 he), Pierre Puget (1G23-1G91) 

Rene Michael blodtz is also called tho 
same (1705-17G1) 

Michael Angelo Titmarsh, one 
of the pseudony msunder which Thackeray 
contributed to Fraser's Maaazme (1811- 
18G3) 

Michael Armstiong, “the factory 
boy " The hero and title of a not el by v 
Mrs Trollopo (1830) The object of this 
not el is to expose what tho authoress 
considered to be the evils of the factory 
sy stem 

Michael Perez, the copper captain, 

(See Petiez ) 

Michael the Stammerer, bom nt 
Armonum, in Phngin, mounted tho 
throne as emperor of Greece in a d, 820, 
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lie used nil bis efforts to introduce the 
Jew ish sabbath nnd sacrifice 


I think I ba\c proved 

The error of all tho e doctrines so rtdrms 

Tint nre inahiiit, such terrible work In the Clmrclie3 


Er Michel the Stammerer . 

Longfellow The Gtfden Ley end (ISSl) 


Micll&l, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achtophcl , b\ Dnden and Tote, is meant 
for Catharine the wife of Charles II — Pt 
n (1GS2) 

Miclielot, an im principled, cowardlj, 
greedy man, who tnes to discover the 
secret of “the gold-mine” Being 
procurator of the president of Lj ons, his 
office was “ to capture and arrest " those 
charged with ci\ il or criminal offences — 
E Stirling, The Gold-Mine or Miller of 
Grenoble (1854) 

Micom'ieon, the pretended kingdom 
of Dorothea (daughter of Cleonardo of 
Andalusi'ft), ahundreddajs’journej from 
Meo'tis, and a nine ) cars’ i oj age from 
CarthngCna 


Micomico’na, the pretended queen 
of Mieomicon Don Quivote’s adi enture 
to Micomiconnm comes to nothing, for he 
was taken home in n cage, almost ns soon 
as he was told of the w onderful enchant- 
ments — Cervantes, Mon Quixote, I n 2 
(1605). 

Mic'romeg'as (“ the httlc-grcat "), 
Voltaire’s imitation of Gulliver's Travels 


Mi'das (Justice), appointed to adjudge 
n musical contest between Pol and Pan 
He decides in fat our of Pan, whereupon 
Pol throws off his disguise, appears ns 
the god Apollo, and, being indignant at 
the decision, cites Midns “the cars of an 
ass ” — Kane OTInrn, ilfidas (17G4) 

Ldward Shutcr (1728-177G) was pro- 
nounced bj Garrick “ the greatest comic 
actor,” nnd C Dibdm sajs “Nothing 
on earth could hn^» been superior to his 
‘ Midas ’ ’’ 

Midas’s Mars The sonant who used 
to cut the king’s hair, discovering the 
deformity, was afraid to whiBpcr the 
eecrct to anj one, but, being unable to 
contain, himeclf, he dug a hole in the 
earth, and, putting his mouth into it, 
cried out, “ King Midas has ass’s cars ! ” 
He then filled up the hole, and felt 
relict ed 

Tennjson makes the barber a woman 

ho livelier than lh« damo 

That whispered ' Arses' ears " fife) among tho redgo. 

Tennjion The Princess U 

Middle India, Abyssinia, the 
country of Prester John — Bishop Jor- 
danus 


Middleburgh (Mr James) an 
Edinburgh magistrate — Sir IV Scott, 
Heart of Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Middlemas (Mr Matthew ), a name 
assumed by general II ithenngton 

Mrs M'tddlcmas, wife of the general 
(bom Zelia do Mon^ada) 

Pichard Middlemas, aims Richard Tre- 
sham, a foundling, apprenticed to Dr 
Graj He discovers that he is the son of 
general IVitlicrington, and goes to India, 
where he assumes the character of Sadoc, 
a black slave m the service of Side 
Mon tret die He delivers Menic Graj by 
trenchcrj to Tippoo Smb, and Hj der Alt 
git cs him up to be crushed to death by 
an elephant — Sir IV Scott, The Sui peon’s 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Middlewiek (M> Pcihjn), a re- 
tired butterman, the neighbour of sir 
Geoffry Champnet s, and the father of 
Charles The butterman is innately 
tulgar, drops bis It’s and inserts them 
out of place, makes the greatest geo- 
graphical and historical blunders, has a 
tj rannicnl temper, but a tender heart He 
turns his son adrift for mnrrj mg Violet 
Melrose an heiress, who Bnubbcd the 
plebeian father When reduced to great 
distress, the old butterman goes to his 
son’s squalid lodgings nnd relents So 
all ends hnppilj 

Charles Middlcusiclt, son of the retired 
butterman, well educated nnd a gentle- 
man Ills father wanted him to marry 
Mnrj Melrose, n girl without n pennj, 
but bo preferred Violet an heiress — H, 
J Bi, ron, Our Boys ( 1875) 

Midge, the miller’s son, one of the 
companions of Robin Hood (See Much ) 

Then «teppc<i forth brave Little John 
And Midge the miller* son 

/ obin Hood and \ Uln-a Hale 

Midian Mara, the Celtic mermaid 

They whispered to each other that they could hear the 
song of Midian Mora — The Hark Colleen L 2 

Midlo'tlnan (The /Icai t of), a tale 
of the Portcous not, in which the inci- 
dents of Efiie nnd Jennie Deans are -ot 
absorbing interest Effic was seduced 
bj Gcordie Robertson (alias George 
Staunton), while in tho service of Mrs 
Saddletree She murdered her infant, 
and- was condemned to death, but her 
half-sister Jennie went to London, pleaded 
her tiauso before the queen, and obtained 
her pardon Jennie, on her return to 
Scotland, married Reuben Butler, nnd 
Geordio Robertson (then sir George 
Stmmton) married Efiie Sir-Georgo 
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being shot by a gipsy boy, Effie (i e lady 
Staunton) retired to a consent on the 
Continent — Sir W Scott, Heart of Mid- 
lothian (time, George II ) 

Midsummer Moon Dogs suffer 
from hydrophobia during the heat of 
midsummer, hence the term “Mid- 
summer moon" means madness It Mill 
bo found amongst Raj’s proeerbs, and 
Oln la (m Twelfth Night) saj s to Mal- 
volio, “ Why, this is \ ery midsummer 
madness ' ” 

Wbnts tills midsummer moon! Is all the world gone 
tt madding!— Dryden Amphitryon l? 1 (1690) 

Midsummer Night's Dream 
Shakespeare says there was a lam in 
Athens, that if a daughter refused to 
mnrrj the husband selected for her by 
her father, she might be put to death 
Egcus (3 syl ), an Athenian, promised to 
gno his daughter Hermin in marriage 
to DeinCtnus , but ns the lndv loved 
Lvsander, she refused to mnrrj the man 
selected by her father, and fled from 
Athens Mitli herloicr Demetrius uent 
in pursuit of her, follow ed bj HelSnn, 
m ho doted on him All four came to a 
forest, and fell asleep In their dreams 
a vision of fairies passed before them, 
and on nunhing, Demetrius resohed to 
forego Hermin who disliked him, and to 
take to wife Helena who sincerely loved 
him When Fgeus uns informed thereof, 
he readily agreed to give his daughter to 
Lj sander, and the force of the law was 
not called into action (1592) 

* v * Several of the incidents of this 
comedy are borrowed from the Diana of 
Montemnyor, a Spaniard (sixteenth cen- 
tury) 

Midwife of Men’s Thoughts 
So Socrcites termed himself (b c 468- 
399) 

No other man ever R track out of others so many sparks 
to set light to original thought. — Orate, History of Greece 
(184G-C6) 

Mlggs (Mss), the handmaiden and 
“ comforter ” of Mrs Yarden A tall, 
gaunt young woman, addicted to pattens , 
slender and shrewish, of a sharp and acid 
visage She held the male sex m utter 
contempt, but had a secret exception in 
favour of faun Tappertit, who irreverently 
called her “ scraggy ” Miss Miggs 
alwajs sided with madam against master, 
and made out that she was a suffering 
martyr, and he an inhuman Nero She 
called ma'am “mim," said her Bister 
lned at “ twenty-sivm , ” Simon she 
called “ Simniun ” She said Mrs Var- 


den was “the mildest, amiablest, for- 
givmgest-spentcd, longest-suffermgest 
female m existence ” Baffled m all her 
matrimonial hopes, she was at last ap- 
pointed female turnkey to a county Bride- 
well, which office she hold for thirty 
j ears, when she died — C. Dickens, 
Bamahy Budge (1841) 

MUj MJggs b jffled In alJ ber schemes and cart 
upon a thankless undeserving world turned very eharp 
and sour but the Justices of the peace for Middlesex 
selected her from 124 competitors to the offleo of 
turnkey for a county Bridewell which she held till her 
decease more than thirty years afterwords, rmalulng 
single all that time —lost clnpt. 

Mlgn'on, a beautiful, dwarfish, 
fairy -like Italian girl, in love with 
Wilhelm her protector She glides 
before us m the mazy dance, or whirls 
ber tambourine like an Ariel Full of 
fervour, full of lo\ e, full of rapture, she 
is 01 erwhelmed until the torrent of des- 
pair at finding her lo\ e is not returned, 
becomes insane, and dies — Goethe, Wd- 
helm Master's Apprenticeship (1794-6) 

Sir IV Scott drew his “ Fenella,” in 
Pcvcril of the Peal', from this character , 
and Victor Hugo has reproduced her in his 
Notre Dame, under the name of “ Esme- 
ralda ” — 

Migonnet, a fairj king, uho unshed 
to marry the pnneess brought up by 
Violenta the fairy mother 

Of all dwarta he was the smallest HU feet were llko an 
eagles and close to the knees for legs lie had none Ills 
royal robes were not above half a yard long and trailed 
one third part upon tho ground Bl» bead was as big as 
a peck and bis nose long enough for twclvo birds to perch 
on His beard was boshy enough for a canary s nest, nn<l 
his earn reached a foot above bis head — Comtwso D Auuoy 
Fairy Tates ( The TVhlte Cat, 1GS2) 

Mika'do of Japan, the spiritual 
supremo or chief pontiff Tho temporal 
supreme ib called tho loidio, segoon, or 
tycoon 

But thou MIcndo thou host spoken 

The word at which Hillocks are broken. 

St /’aitTs (January J.873) 

Mil'an ( The dale of), an Italian 
prince, on ally of tho Lancastrians —Sir 
W Scott, Anno of Geierstem (time, 
Edward IV ) 

Milan Decree, a decree of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, dated Milan, December 
27, 1807, declaring “the whole British 
empire to bo m a state of blockade, and 
prohibiting all countries from trading 
with Great Britain or using any article 
made therein ” 

*** As Britain was the best customer 
of the \ ery nations forbidden to deal 
with her, this eery absurd decree was a 
two-edged sword, cutting both ways. 
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Mildendo, the metropolis of Lilli- 
pnt, the vm.ll of which was tv, o feet and 
n half high and eleven inches thick The 
city was an exact sqaare, and divided 
into four quarters The emperor's palace, 
called Bclfab'orac, 6tood in the centre 
of the citr —Swift, Gulliver’s Travels 
(“Lilliput,” iv , 1720) 

Mile'sian Pables (Jlitcsia: Tabula), 
very wanton and ludicrous tales Sir 
Edward Bnlwcr Lytton (lord Lvtton) 
published six of the Lost Talcs of 
Mx'etus m rhymclcss verse He says he 
borrowed them from the scattered rem- 
nants preserved by Apollodo’rus and 
Co non, contained in the pages of Pausn'- 
nia 3 and Athenxas, or dispersed through- 
out the Scholiast' The Milesian tales 
were, for the most part, m prose , but 
Ond tells ns that Ansti'des rendered 
some of them into verse, and Sisenna 
into Latin 

Jen til Arfrtidcj Mitel* cannlna iwarn 
rai/us IrLrJte dec tamen erba sua ert 

The original tales by Antomus Diog'- 
enes are described lij Pbotius It ap- 
pears that thev were great favourites 
with the luxurious S\ Incites A com- 
pilation was made bj AnstidCs, bj uhom 
(according to Ov id) some were a ersificd 
also The Latin translation bj Sisenna 
ms made about tbe time of the civil 
nan. of 3Ia’nus and Si 11a Parthen'ius 
Nice’nus, v.ho taught "Virgil Greek, bor- 
rowed thirty-six of the tales, which lie 
dedicated to Cornelius Gallu', and en- 
titled Erbldon Palhemathn (“love 
stones ") 

Milesia Crmuna, nun tor} oiTences 
Venus was worshipped at Milsius, and 
hence the loose amnion talcs of Antomus 
Diogenes were entitled Milesia Tabula: 

Mile'sians, the “ancient” Irish 
The legend is that Ireland was once 
peopled by the Fir-bolg or Belgte from 
Britain, who were subdued bj Milesians 
from Asia hlinor, called the Gaels of 
Ireland. 

Mr fa.nlir by rar father’* *Me are all the tree cold 
JUlrafans. ard nfa led to the 0 Ffahertj-i and O Shaikh 
n«^i and the SI Uurchllni, Ihc O'Dannashaur. O'Calia- 
ataue crceoaathanj and an the tick blood of tho 
oation and I mjv-U nra an OXralLslun which ti tho 
tvbsal of them a!L— C Sfaakltn, Ian i-la-modt (1779) 
Pata Mfled.in blood hehtg romed 

T try Far Wtri Jni'tC 

Milford ( Colonel ), a friend of sir 
Geoff ret Pevcnl —Sir W Scott, Peccril 
of the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Milford (Jacl), a natural son of "Widow 
Warren's late husband. He was the 


cronj Of Ham Dornton, wuh whom 
he ran “ the road to rum ” Jack had a 
fortune left him, but he soon scattered 
it bv bts extravagant living, and wad 
imprisoned for debt Harr} then pro- 
mised to many Widow Warren if sbe 
would advance him £0000 to pav off his 
friend’s debts with When Harry s father 
heard of this bargain, he was eo moved 
that he adranced the money himself, 
and HnrrVj being set free from his bar- 
gain, married the widow’s daughter in- 
stead of the widow Thus all were 
rescued from “the road to rum ” — Ilol- 
croft, The Toad to Rum (1792), 

Milk-Pail {The), which was to gain 
a fortune (See Perrette ) 

TVTiHr Street (London), the old Milk- 
market Here sir Thomas More was 
bom 

Millamant, the prtfiendue of Edward 
Mirabel] She is a most brilliant girl, 
who savs she “loves to give pain be- 
cause CBuelt} is a proof of power , and 
when one parts with one’s crucltv, one 
parts with one's power ” Millamant u 
far gone m poetrv, and her heart,is not 
m her own keeping Sir Wilful M it- 
would makes love to her, but she detest' 
“the superannuated lubber” — W Con- 
grev c, The Way of the World (1700) 

Ttens nerer ten a more p rrfcci representation of 
feirlnlne vinidty than Mia M. Trees MlUuinnt”or 
lady TownW*’ — n rnadty Crwini* from the li?ht heart 
ednezs of on intelligent and £ otic gf* J — Talfourd (IEZ1) 

Miller {James), the “ tiger ” of the 
Hon Mr Flnimncr James was brought 
up in the stable, educated on the turf aud 
paaf, polished and completed in the fives- 
court He was engaged to Mar} Chintz, 
the maid of Miss Bloomfield — C Selbv, 
The Unfinished Gentleman 

Miller (Joe), James Ballnnt} nc, author 
of Old Joe Miller, by the Editor of Tew 
J M , throe v o Is (28 01) 

%* Mottley compiled n jest-book in 
tho reign of James II , entitled Jos 
Miller’s Jests The phrase, “That’s n 
Joe Miller,” means “that's a stale lest” 
or “ that’s a jest from Mottley’s book " 

Miller (Maximilian Christopher), the 
Saxon giant, height, eight feet IIis 
hand measured a foot, his second finger 
was nine inches long , Ins head unusually 
large He wore a rich Hungarian jacket 
and a huge plumed cap This giant was 
exhibited m London in the year 1738 
lie died aged CO , was horn at Leip'ic 
(1074-1731). 
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Miller ot Mnnbfiold (7 nr), Join 
f'orl le, n miller and 1 coper of Sliiniood 
1 urest Hearing the report of n fjun, 
John Cockle went info the forest nt night 
In find poachers, and cinic upon lhe 1 mg 
(limn 1 111 ), who Ind been limiting, 
and li id got '•epnntcd from his courtiers 
'lhe miller collared him , lmt, being told 
lie was a une f irer, who had lost himself 
m the forist, Ik tool him home with him 
for the ni^lit Next dn\, the courtiers 
w ere brought to the a line house, baling 
been seized ns poichers b\ the under- 
1 tt per- It was then discoicred that the 
in ilh r s guest was the 1 in,,, who knighted 
the miller, and settled on him 1000 marl s 
a icr — It Podslci, J he hmj ami the 
Jlt'li i of JIan'Jit'tl (17o7) 

Millet of Ttompmgton (//«), 
Simon Simkin, an arrant thief Tiro 
scholars undertook to fee that a sacl of 
corn was ground for “ Solar Ilall Col- 
lege” without lieing tampered with, so 
one stood at the hopper, and the other nt 
the trough below In the mean time, 
Simon Simkin let loose the scholars’ 
horse, and while thc\ went to catch it 
lie purloined half a bushel of the flour, 
itIiuIi was made into calcs, and sub- 
stituted meal in its stead Hut the 
mung men hnd their rcicn^o, tlici not 
onli made ofl with the flour, mcil, and 
cakes without paimcnt, but left the 
miller well trounced also — Chaucer, 
Citnlcrhtry 'Jules (“The Itccics laic," 
1388) 

\ Irick rorcetMp): like flnl phyod off on the MWer of 
Tnmij In^ton.— / cvlcm of htrUon xix 

Miller on the Dee “ There was a 
Jollj Miller once lned on the liner Dee," 
is a song hi Isaac IlickerstnfT, introduced 
in Lore in a Village, i 1 (17G3) 

Mills (Jftss), the bosom friend of 
Porn Supposed (o haeo been blighted 
in carl} life in some love affair, and 
hence she looks on the happmesB of 
others w lth a calm, supercilious benigniti , 
and talks of licr-elf ns being “in the 
desert of Sahara ’’ — C Pickens, Baud 
Copperfield (1819) 

Millwood [Sarah), the courtezan 
who enticed George Barnwell to rob ins 
master and murder ins uncle Sarah 
Millwood spent all the money that 
George Barnwell obtained In these 
crimes, then turned him out of doors, 
and impeached against lnm Both were 

iVI!V L< * — George Lillo, George Barmecll 

hal), 


1 «ru onc«*<'Ut for to r<*o a dylnj 

min Mfo nfl tohlui Mr tvO.it, rom*5 f iriyycin opo 
It} ci ( nrpal lrnwrlf 1 wr/m nl mjTnarVT’torfu pj/lha 

of n ’MUJr-ooiL I look hrr to *« ronr 
I c-fonnarrtj tf (Ittircr rwirzmcl! whl-fi io ihockeu ica 
ihnt I towel to l reiU o T list* connecthn arul rtttxm to 
tlifl jvith nr »1nce I kc*U iny rr*o mJem repu^M th* 
mnufj- ! Jaad i ( !cn an t fo-in 1 a Marti In my mas a i 
dabpklrr I liatc t^ocatlfcd ywi £1000 MouMIt 
trrrca larger rum t i irtvdU*— 1 eUursu CArcflfefri't/ 
Crh it 

Milly, the wifo of W illmm Swidger 
She is the good angel of the talc — C 
Diel ms, 77a. Jimmied Jlttn (18-18) 

Milo, nn athlete of Croto'nn, noted 
for Ins amazing strength lie could 
earn on ln<? shoulders a fonr-i ear-old 
heifer W hen old, Milo attempted to 
tear in twain nn oal free, hut lhe part 0 , 
rlo in„ on Ins hands, held him fast, till 
he was dec oured hi wolies 

Ihlo [lhe I nrjlnh), Thomas Topliam 
of I ondon (1710-1702) 

Milton, introduced by sir Walter 
Scott in Wo oilstoc! (time, Common- 
i inlth) 

Milton of Germany, Tredcnck 
Gottlieb Ivlopstock. author of 'lhe Jfts- 
stalt, nn epic poem (1721-1803) 

A urr Ccnnnn Milton tn le«l 

Coleridff? 

Milton’s Monument, in West- 
minster Abbe^, wnsbi ltisbmck 

Mllvoy (7/a, lhe 1 ran/), a “young 
man cxpcnsi'cli educated and wretch- 
ed!} paid, with quite a }oung wife and 
half a dozen i oimg children Ho was 
under the nccessit} of teaching to 
eke out Jus scant} means, ict was gene- 
ral!} expected to lime more timo tc 
Fpnre than tho idlest person in tbepnn»h, 
nnd more mono} than the nchest ” 

Mrs Jldvcy (J/h tgaretta), a prctli, 
bright little woman, emphatic and im- 
pulse e, hut “something wom hj nu- 
xicti She hnd repressed man} prclt} 
tastes nnd bright fancies, nnd substituted 
instead schools, soup, flannel, coals, nnd 
nil tho week-da} cares nnd Sundni 
coughs of n large population, } oung nnd 
old " — C Dickens, Our Mutual ft tend 
(18G1) 

MinngroTus, admiral of the cats in 
the great sen-fight of the cits nnd rats 
Mmagrohis won thciictor} b} deiounug 
the admiral of the rats, who had made 
llirce i oi ages round the world in icr} 
excellent ships, in which ho was neither 
one of the oflicers nor one of the crew, 
hut a kind of interloper — Comtesse 
P Anno}, lany Tales (“llic White Cat," 
1082) 
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Mm’cing l«h f-nnn! toMillimant 
Edc sais ren for mi'um, Ji for fought, 
for Iadt ship, etc — W Coagn i c, 
Th' Mery oj Oe. WonJ <1700), 

Mmeinjr Bano (Lnidon), n corrup- 
tion if Min.ccn Lire No c tiled from 
tlic Mmiecns or mini of bt IKlrn, who 
lnd tu extents m lhghopsgntc btnet 

Ivlin'cms, n Veno'inn ruer winch 
foils into the Po \ ir' il tins bom at 
Andes, on the banks cf tins mcr 
Tit n-j I wurM ^ 

£.t. sJ £-*•*+ «, rr vn nr] *» i v il rffclt. 

'In. vu f^d (iCUi. 

Muukui f/'nf), married to n cott-in 
rf ftr.lohn Tro ki, but, nceordmg to be i 
fs i, he dirts with 'Ij » jitinp, n* id 'Mi a 
fitnip, who is tn„vcd to '■(done) fm, 
Ihri * ith a f i irrml ’tm 
It !/ 3hu'i wife or Inrl Minikin 
Aaer'in,, to l a In, the ! n'es her 
hu-band, and (hrs with cMorel im , 
end colonel In i, who is emrv d to Mi s 
7 it'up, flirt* with a marne-d w < turn It 
is b i Ga to do io — Game! , l! a Jui 

Lunjokn'li'vnm.lliaiva'ha smittui* 
u "dc ni eke'-itl.in \Ylun lliavth t had 
Itis mi tin- on, lie could finite the liarde t 
reel s a under 

J 1 <? itJl if >** i* ?cr«. 'll 

M-.-’-fc* vf i r »vWf i « 

t '•*» i i«wi Lt \ t 

11 w if tii'twii? ri 

Lo it /jjtniii \r (If*-*). 

Minna and Brenda, t io Wau'iful 
girl , the. d iwghttr* of Magnus 7 roil the 
oid tidaller of Zetland Mum was 
Hatch n fon i, with elnrh c i cs nnd rnien 
lor’*, cmlulotis nud a am, but not 
giddi , tntliUMVtic, tale ited, mil wnnn- 
li'a-tid bhc lo.cd csp'ain Clement 
Cleveland, but Cleveland ins hilled in 
an crcotmter on the fcjnni-h imm 
I.tenda had golden hair, n bloom on Iwr 
cl ei Is, a tain form, and a serene, 
cho rful disposition bhc \ ns less the 
heroine than her but more the 

loungund conndiug i omnn Mie mar- 
ried Mordaunt Mertmin {eh nl ) — bir 
M bcott, J he Pirate (mm, Vi Ilham 
III) 

Minneha'ha {"ihc Imfamimt , ), 
dough i r of the arnm-url irof Daco'fah, 
nnd i fe of Ilian dim She inn called 
Minnehaha from the i nterfall of that 
ojirn between M, Anthom and loti 
b'.i!hn,_ 

1 rrjj l) f* tya*s>rf i 1 <» r-vrif/l 1 -r 
f mi t nl ji l-At Jfi » \ atct 

L'jjs'u.jr, JJU\ Ir flgJSJ 


Minnesingers, the Troubadours 
of German) during the llohcnstnufen 
permi (lldS-12'l!) The word j/irim- 
jm, re means " lme- c mcers,” nnd the'o 
nnnstnls were ro called because their 
usual nubject ms love, either of worrnn 
or nature The names of nbout three 
hundred tiro known, the most fntnmi« 
being Dietmar a on Aist, Llnch urn 
Lichtenstein, Heinrich ion Irmicnlob, 
rnd aboirnll Aknlther ion der Yogel- 
weidc (1108-1210) M olfrani ion 1 -ch- 
enhach, Gottfried von Mrnsburg nml 
llnr mann in i der Auc nre nlso c)ft c ed 
among tlic Mimu mger*, but their fame 
re-t« on metrical romance rather than on 
lose songs 

Mino’nn, a Gaelic bard, “the Foft- 
hlushin„ daughter of Tormen " 

«ft r ^ ^ f Iji | rf V” r*y «Uh %* k 

BTrtJ \ -r Inr J!#t J x t T v » rvi^i tn | i | 'vi rtl 
r t r n } lG-f» tit*- 1 Jl 7^i'* v f ri rtM r-w** 

v ret ! v r ?‘-u ^ t’a ltt r'J t l * —<hvb** J A e 
t r r eg 

Minor {Th), n rnmuh hi Samuel 
I «»«*« {]“«><»} ‘-irtnnrgi Mralthi “the 
minor i ns the sun of nr M i)h i n 
Mialthi, a ratir.d then hint Hi was 
tduntial nt n public ■=ihoid, -int to col- 
le^c, and tmishid In-. trainin„ in l’nns 
Ills father, lit iting of Ins t\tma n ant 
habit 1 ' pnttmkd to Ik dnd, mul, 
ns'iiimn^ the punc of a German b-run, 
cmploiul r'un! |vermn« to i1ik1„i tbo 
lad, mint to bt miintr- m ln« gambling, 
some to tend tnonti, some to ca.tr to 
otbc r follicsj till ht was npt>ar< ml) on the 
bnnk of nun His untie, Mr Itichani 
\\ t illhi, n tit) merchant, wanted bn 
dmi„httr I uc\ to m irn n wealtln 
trader, and rs she nfusul to do so, 
lie tumtd heron! of doors Tins \ouiig 
lad) was brim, ht to sir George ns a flic 
(I j' i , but she toncbid lus heart bi her 
in inifc-f innocence, nnd he not onli 
rclici cd her present noce -dies, but 
rernond her to nn nsiliun where her 
" innocent bcauti would be guarded from 
temptation, and her deluded innocence 
would he re -tiled from infant) " Hie 
' holt tthtnn now burst ns n bubble- 
Sir (itorgt s fatlie r prom! of his son, iedd 
him ho whs Ins f ntlie r, and that Ins Ini-rs 
ve re onli ltiitiious , mid the utile 
imlttd into n btlttr mood, gain his 
daughter to Ins mphew.nnd blesHil the 
hoi for rc-uuig, his discimkd eliild 

Minotti, governor of (’onnth, then 
under the power of the doge In lit', 
the cm was stormed b> the Turks, and 
during the siege out of (he magn^ma m 
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the Turkish camp blew up, killing GOO 
men Byron «ays it was Minotti himself 
who fired the train, and that he perished 
in the explosion — Byron, Siege of Corinth 
(1810) ' 
Minstrel (The), an unfinished poem, 
in Spenserian metre, by James Beattie 
Its design was to trace the progress of a 
poetic genius, bom m a rude age, from 
the first dawn of fancy to the fulness of 
poetic rapture The first canto is de- 
scriptive of Edw in the minstrel , canto n 
is dull philosophy, and there, happily, 
the poem ends It is a pity it did not 
end av ltli the first canto (1773-4) 

Ami jet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy 
Deep 0 ought oft iccmed to fix his infant eye. 

D'dntles he hooded not, nor grutde nor toy 
Save ouo short p pe of rudest minstrelsy 
Silent when sail affectionate tho shy 
And now Ills look was most demurely sad 
And now he laughed aloud jet none knew why 
The neighbours stared and sighed yet blessed the Lad 
Borne deemed him wondrous iris*. and souio bclieied lilm 
road. 

Canto L 1C. 

Minsticl (Lay of the Last) Ladyc 
Margaret, “the flower of Tcviot,” was 
the daughter of lord alter Scott, of 
Branksomc Hall She lov ed baron Henry 
of Cranstow n , but betw ecn the tw o 
families a deadly feud existed One day , 
the elfin page of lord Cranstoivn env eigled 
the heir of Branhsomc Hall (then a lad) 
into the woods, where he fell into the 
hands of the English, who marched with 
3000 men to Brnnksome Hall , hut being 
told that Douglas was coming to the 
rescue with 10,000 men, the two armies 
agreed to settle by single combat whether 
the lad snould he giv en up to the mother 
or be made king Edward’s page Tho 
two champions were sir Richard Mus- 
gravc ( Lnylish ) and sir William Deloroine 
(Scotch) The Scotch champion slew sir 
Richard, and the boy was delivered to 
the mother It now turned out that sir 
William Delornine was lord Cranstow n, 
wno claimed and received the hand of 
lady e Margaret as his reward — Sir W 
Scott (1805) 

Minstrel of the Border, sir W 
Sco't, also called “The Border Minstrel” 
(1771-1832) 

My steps the Border Minstrel led. 

Wordsworth 1 arrow rev lilted 
Great Minstrel of the Border 

■\To*3xworth. 

Minstrel of the English Stage 
(The last), Jamc3 Shirley, last of the 
v Shakespeare school (1504-1GGG) 

*** 1 lien followed the licentious French 
ool, hevdetJ by John Dry den 


Minstrels (Loyal Domestic) 

'Of William I , " Berdic, called Lug is 
Jocula'tor 

Of Henry I , Galfnd and Roy cr or 
Rahcr 

Of Richard I , Blondcl 

Miol'ner (3 syl ), Ihor’s hammer 

Tills Is mj hammer MlUlner the mighty 
Giants mid sorcerers cannot withstand it. 

Edmund SIgfu son Ldda (1130) 

Miquelets (Lcs), soldiers of the 
Pyrenees, sent to co-operate with the 
dragoons of the Giand Mona) que against 
the Cnnnsnrds of the Ccvenncs 

Mir’abel, the “wild goose," a tra- 
velled Monsieur, who loves women in a 
loose wav , hut abhors matrimony , and 
espcciallv dislil es Oria'na , but Onana 
“chases” tho “wild goose” with her 
woman's wiles, and catches him — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, The (Vild-goose Chase 
(1G52) 

Aftrabcl (Old) He ndores his son, and 
wishes him to innrry Oria'na As the 
young man shilly-shallies, the father 
enters into several schemes to entrap him 
into a declaration of love, hut all his 
schemes are abortiv e 

Young Jlfiiabtl, the son, called “the 
inconstant ” A handsome, dashing 
y ouiig rake, who lov cs Oriana, hut docs 
not wish to marry Whenever Onana 
seems lost to him, tho ardour of his lov e 
revives, but immediately' his path is 
made plain, he holds off However, he 
ultimately marries her — G Farquliar, 
The Inconstant (1702) 

Mirabell (Edicard), m Jove with 
Millamant He 111 cd her, “with all her 
faults , nay, liked her for her faults, 
which w ere so natural that (in his opinion) 
they became her” — W Congreve, Hit 
Way of the World (1700) 

Not fill Hint Drury Lane affords 
Can paint the rakish Charles so well 
Or gh e such life to Mirabell ” 

[At Montaguo Talbot 177S-1S31). 

Crofton Crokcr 

Mirabella, “a maiden fair, clad in 
mourning weeds, upon a mangy jade, 
unmeetly set with a lewd fool called 
Disdain ” (canto G) Timms and Serena, 
after quitting the hermit’s cell, met her 
Though so sorely clad and mounted, the 
maiden was “a lady of great dignity and 
honour, but scornful and proud ” Many 
a wretch did languish for her through a 
long life Being summoned to Cupid’s 
judgment hall, the sentence passed on 
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her was that she should “nde on a mangy 
jade, accompanied bj a fool, till she hnd 
saved as man} lo\ ers ns sho hnd slain ” 
(canto 7) Mirabella wns also doomed to 
carr} a leak} bottle which she nns to /ill 
with tears, nnd a tom mllet which sho 
nns to fill with repentance , but her tears 
nnd her repentance dropped out ns fnst ns 
thej were put in, nnd were trampled 
under foot bj Scorn (canto 8) — Spenser, 
Faa y Queen, ri G-8 (15%) 

“ Mirabella” is supposed to be meant, 
for Rosalind, nho jilted Spenser, and 
who is called b} the poet “ a n ldon 's 
daughter of the glen, and poor ” 

Mir'amont, brother of justice Rnsac, 
nnd uncle of the two brothers Charles 
(the scholar) and Eustace (the courtier) 
Mirnmont is an ignorant, test} old man, 
but a great admirer of learning and 
scholars — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Kldcr Brother (1G37) 

Miran'da, daughter of Prospero the 
exiled duke of Milan, and niece of An- 
tliomo the usurping duke She is brought 
up on a desert island, with Anel the fair} 
spirit, nnd Cal'ibnn the monster, ns her 
onh companions Ferdinand, son of the 
king of Anplcs, being shipwrecked on 
tlio island, falls in lore with her, and 
nnmes her — Shakespeare, The Tannest 
(1G00) 

Identifying herself with the simple yet noble mimlcd 
Miranda in the I le or wonder and enchantment— Sir \\ 
bcott 

Miranda, an heiress, the ward of sir 
Francis Gnpe As she must obtain his 
consent to her marriage before she could 
obtain possession of her fortune, she 
pretended to love him, although lie was 
hi \enn old, and the old fool holier ed it 
"When, therefore, Miranda asked his con- 
sent to marr} , he readil} gar c it, thinking 
lum^elf to be the man of her choice , 
but the si} little liuss} laughed at her 
old guardian, nnd plighted her troth to 
sir George Ain, n man of 21 — Mrs 
Centhrre, The Busy Body (1709) 

Mir'ja, one of the six Wise Men of 
the I/ist, led b} the gmdiug star to Jesus 
Miijn fire sons, who followed his 
liolr life — Klopstock, The Messiah, r 
(1771) 

Mirror (A/asnam's), a mirror n Inch 
showed Alasnnm if “n beautiful girl 
wns also chaste and rirtnous” 'lhe 
mirror was called “ the touchstone of 

irtuc ” — ■Arabian Nights (“Prince Revn 
Alan am 


Mirror (Cambuscan's), n mirror sent 
to Cambuscan' king of Tnrtary by thb 
king of Arab} nnd 2nd It showed 
those who consulted it if nnr ndrerstty 
was about to befall them, if nnj in- 
diridunl thcr were interested in was 
friend or foe , and if a person returned 
love for lore or not —Chaucer, Canterbury 
Talcs (“ The Squire's Tale,” 1888) 

*** Sometimes called “ CanneC’s 
Mirror,” but incorrcctl} so 

Mh ror {Kelly's), Dr Dec’s speculum 
Kcllv was the doctor’s speculator or seci 
'ihe speculum resembled a “piece of 
polished canncl coal " 


Mu tor {Lao's), a looking-glass which 
reflected the nnnd ns well ns the outward 
form — Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, 
\h (17o9) 

Man oi ( Merlin's Magic) or Venus's 
looking-glass, fabricated in South 
Males, in the dn}s of king Rrcncc It 
would show to those that looked therein 
nn> thing rrhicli pertained to them, nnv- 
tlnng that a friend or foe wns doing It 
was round like a sphere, nnd was giren 
b} Merlin to king R}encc 

Tbit never foc3 bis Mnydom mfe bl Inmlo 
Hut be It knew nt borne before be licAnl 
Tidings thereof 

Britoimrt, who wns king R} cnee’s 
daughter nnd heiress, saw in the mirror her 
future husband, nnd also his name, winch 
was sir Arte' al —Spenser, Faery Queen , 
in 2(15%) 

Mu ror {Pi cstci John's), a mirror w inch 
possessed similar virtues to that made b\ 
Merlin Prester John could see therein 
w hnlev cr was taking place in nn\ -part of 
his dominions 

*** Dr Dee’s speculum wns also 
spherical, nnd possessed a similar reputed 
\ irtuc 

Mu i or (Beynaid's Womb if u!) This 
nnrror existed only m the brain of 
Master Fox He told the queen lion tlmt 
whoever looked therein cotnd see what 
v. ns being done a mile off The w ood of 
the frame was part of the same block 
out of w Inch Grnmpnrt’s magic horse w ns 
made — Beynard the Fox, .xi- (1408) 

Mirror {Venus's), gencrall} called 
“Venus’s looking-glass,” the same ns 
Merlin’s magic mu ror {q v) 

Mutoi ( lulean's) Vulcan made a 
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mirror whiJi showed those who looked 
into it the past, present, and future 
Sir John D-u ics sa\ s that Cupid handed 
this nurror to Antin'otis when he v. as 
in the court of Ulasses, and Antinons 
gaae it to Penel'opC, who beheld therein 
tin. court of queen Elizabeth and all it3 
granacur 

YaJcsn tha king of fire, tint mirror rToaght 

As there did represent In lively *hoW 

Our Uorious EnsUsh court c tllrlne 

Aa It ahould be Ln this our golden c?e. 

£ir John ItaTits, Orchestra 

Mon or of Human Salvation 
(Speculum Humana: Salcatioms), a picture 
l>ible, a ith the subjects of the pictures 
explained in rhvmes 

Mm.01 of king Ryence, a 
mirror made by Merlin It show ed those 
who looked into it whatever thea wished 
to sec — Spenser, Tatry Qiillii, hi 
(1590) 

Mirror of Kmclitliood, a ro- 
mance of clmaln Jt uas one of the 
hooks m don Quixote's library, and the 
cure said to the barber 

In tlihs fame J/trror of Knltf thood wo meet wllh 
rtnaMo de Mortaltar nnd his companions with the 
twelve peers ©i France ami T*trpln the hLtorlnn. Tlie^e 
penUen en we will condemn only to perpetual exile ns 
they contain something of the famous FoymJos I wren 
lion whence the Chrbtnri poet Ariosto borrowed Urn 
groundwork of hi Ingenious competitions to whom 
I should ror httle regard If he had not written In Ills own 
language [M/ton]. "—Cervantes Don Quixote, L L G 

UBM 

Mirror of all Martial Men, 

Thomas earl of Salisbury (died 1128) 

Mirronr for Magistiaytes, be- 
gun by Thomas Sackvfile, and intended 
to be n poetical biography of remarkable 
I nglislnncn Sackville "w rote the “In- 
duction,” and furnished one of the 
sketches, thnt of Tlenrj Stafford duke of 
Buckingham (the tool of Richard III ) 
Balduynne, Ferrers, Churchyard, Pliair, 
etc, added others Subsequcnth, John 
Higgins, Richard Nichols, Thomas 
Blenerlmssct, etc , supplied additional 
diameters , but Snchulle alone stands 
out pre-eminent in merit. In the “ In- 
duction,” Sacl Mile tells us ho nos con- 
ducted bv Somme into the infernal 
regions At the porch sat Rcmorac and 
Dread, ana a\ ltbin the porch were 
Peicnge, Miscne, Care, and Slcpc 
Passing on, ho beheld Old Age, 
Maladie, Famine, and War re. Sorroue 
then took him to Acheron, and ordered 
- Hi iron to terra them ncro's They 

“-s-tl t! e (bree-headed Cerberus and 
c to I 'lute, where the poet saw | 


several ghosts, the last of all being the 
duke of Buckingham, whose “ com- 
playnt” finishes the part written hi 
Thomas SackviUe (1557) (See BUCK- 
INGHAM ) 

Henry Stafford duke of Bucking- 
ham must not be mistaken for George 
Villiers duke of Buckingham 150 \ ears 
later 

Mirza (The Vision of) Mir/n, being 
at Grand Cairo on the fifth dat of the 
moon, which he always kept holy, 
ascended a high hill, nnd, falling into a 
trance, beheld a vision of human life 
Fir=t, he saw a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through a \nllc\ with a thick 
mist at each end — tins was the rii er of 
time Over the nver were sea oral 
bridges, some broken, and some contain- 
ing three score and ten arches, oacr 
which men were passing The arches 
represented the number of years tho 
traaeller lived before be tumbled into 
the naer Lnsth, be saw tlic happy 
a alley, but when he asked to see the 
secrets bidden under the dark clouds on 
the other side, the aision was ended, nnd 
he only beheld the a alley of Bagdad, 
with its oxen, sheep, and camels grazing 
on its sides — R Steele, 1 ision of Mirza 
(Spectator, 159) 

Misbegot (Malcolm), natural son of 
Sybil Knockwinnock, nnd an ancestor 
of sir Arthur Wardour — Sir VV Scott, 
The Antiquary (time, George HI ) 

Miser (The), a comedy by H Tickl- 
ing, a rtchauffd of Molicrc’s comeda 
L Avare Loiegold is “ Ilarjiagon,” 
Frederick is “ Cleantc,” Manana is 
“Mnnnnc,” and Ramilic is “ La llcche 
I oa egold a man of GO, nnd bis son 
rredcnck, both wish to mnrra Manana, 
and in order to diicrt the old miser from 
1 is foolish passion, Marmnn pretends to 
be most extravagant She orders a 
necklace and car-nngs of the anluc of 
£3000, a petticoat and gown from a fabric 
winch is £12 a yard, nnd besets the house 
with duns Lovegold giaes £2000 to 
brenk off the bargain, and Frederick 
becomes the bridegroom of Mnnuna 

Misers — Sec Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fa'jle, 579 

Misere’re ( The) sung on Good 
Friday b in Catholic churches, is the com- 
position of Grcgono Allegri, who died in 
XGfO 

Mjslie-Mok'wa, the great bear slain 
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byMudjckeewis — Longfellow, Hviisaiha, 
!i (1S53) 

TiIishe-l'T ah'mtt, tne great sturgeon, 
“king of fishes," subdued by Hiawatha 
Witn this lil/onr, the “great teacher” 
taught the Indians how to make oil for 
winter YThtn Jliv-atna threw his line 
fc the sturgeon taat 1 mg of fishes first 
persuaded a pit e to swallow the bait and 
tn to break the line, but Hiawatha 
thre~ it back into the water Nest, a 
snn-firrh was persuaded to trv toe bait, 
■"nth the same result Then tne stnrgcon, 
ja anger, wallowed Hiamatna and canoe 
also, but Hiawatha smote the heart of 
tne sturgeon ~ith his fist and the king 
of fishes swam to the shore and died 
Then the sea-gulls opened a nft m the 
dead bod} , out of arnica Hiawatha made 
his escape 

“ I bsre ibin th* JILi ’ a‘-T3, 

£1—2 J:c V-z c* fs~*s " cs'i 

Lr-Z.tuhv Bmeittot' tC- ( IV'ZU 

Misnar, sultan of India, trweformed 
by Him irto a toad “ He was disen- 
chanted hr the dervise ShemsheTnar, the 
most ‘ pious worshipper of Alla amongst 
all the sons of Asia ” By prudence and 
piety, Mnmar and his vizier Horam de- 
stroved all the cnchante-s which filled 
Ind’a nth rebellion, and having secured 
peace, mamed riem'junah, daughrer of 
/ebene-zer sultan of Cassimir, to whom 
he had be^n bet'o'hed when he nas 
Inovn orl as the pnnee of Georgia. — 
Sir C Morell [I Ridlcv], Talcs oj th » 
Genu, n , mi (1751) 

’MiSOg'on.VLS, by Thomas Itychardcs, 
the ‘bird English comedy (1360) It is 
■written in rhyming quatrains, and not in 
couplets hi e Ralph Roister Roister and 
Gammer Gurlon s Needle 

Misquote 

V* jth Jar 1 ’ czicngi c r io nu*qrr *«. 

Emrr rr-lUh Cards and £>? <Ji Isrinrtn (15* 0) 

Mass an Her Teens ; a farce bv Dam d 
Garnet (1733; Miss Biddy Bcllair is in 
lore with captain Loveit, who is known 
to her onlz bv the name of Phodophil , 
but she coquets vnth captain Flash and 
Mr Fnbble, while her aunt wants her to 
many an elderly man tij the name of 
Stephen Lovett, whom she detests lVhen 
the captain returns from the wars, she 
sets captain Flash and Mr Fnbble to- 
gether by the cars , and i htJe thev stand 
lronung each o,ber but afmd *o fijit, 
captain Lovett enter* recognizes fli-h 
as a dt f erb>r, tat t? wa, uis mvord and 
dismistes Fnbble a3 benca Ji co^ttaipt 


Mississippi Bubble, the “Sonth 
c ea scheme” of France, projected bv 
John Law, a Sco'chinm bo called be- 
cause the projector was to iia e the 
exclusive trade of Lousiana, on the banks 
of tne 3I’si nppi, on condition of i. i 
taking on limwclf the Nauonal Debt 
(incorporated 1717, failed 17 JO) 

The debt was 208 millions s f eTling 
Law made him°(Jf sole creditor of this 
debt, and was a’lowcd to issue ten time3 
the amount in paper monev, and to 
open “the Rovhl llnnk of France’ em- 
powered to issne thi<= paper carrencv. 
bo Ion c as a 20-franc note was worth 
20 francs, the scheme was a prodigious 
success, bnt immediately the paper 
money was at a discount, a run on the 
bank * set in, and the wnolc scheme 
burst 

Mistletoe Bough {Tie} The 
song so «mlled is by Thomos IIavne3 
Bavley, who died 18 jy The talc is this 
Lord L/>v cl mamed a yom a ladv, a 
fca-on s d'ughtcr, and on tne wedding 
night the bride proposed that the gues*s 
should play “ hide-and-seek " Thebndo 
hid in an old oa l chest, and the lid, 
falling down, shut her m, for it went 
witn a spnng-lock Lord Level sought 
her that night end sought her nett day , 
and so on for a week, but now acre could 
he find her Some years after, the old 
oak chc=t was sold, which, on bein 0 
opened, was found to contain the skeleton 
of the bndc 

Rogers, in his Jtahj, gr'cs the same 
siorv, and calls the lady ‘ Gincvra” of 
Modem 

Collet, in hi3 Rches of Literature, has a 
similar s t ora 

Another is inserted m tne Causes Cdlc- 
bres 

Mar~uJ Old Hall (near M'iaehe=*er), 
once the residence of the Scvmojrs, and 
afterwards of the Dicre famih } has a 
similar tr'dition attached to it, and 
(according to the I'oJ-UJficc Directory) 
“ the very' chest is now the property of 
the Rev J Uaygart/i, rector of bphani ” 
(nbich joins Man el!) 

Bramshall, Hampshire, has a similar 
tale and cbe=t 

The great house at Malsanger, near 
Basingstoke, also in Hampshire, has u 
similar tradition connected with it 

MIl'ta, sister of Aude. She married 
sir Mtton dr Penncs, and became tl e 
mother of Mitawcr ( c ec ner t a rtf)— 
Cro'jurrutame, xv . 
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Mltame, daughter of Mil" nnd 
MTton, nnd godchild of Chnrlcmngne 
She went m search of Fear Fortress, and 
found that it existed only in the imagi- 
nation, for ns she boldlj advanced 
towards it, the castle gradually faded 
into thin air Charlemagne made Mi- 
tnme, for this achievement, Roland’s 
’squire, nnd she fell with lnm in the 
memorable attach at RoucesvnllCs (See 
previous art )— Croqucmdame, 111 

Mite ( Sir Matthew ), a returned East 
Indian merchant, dissolute, dogmatical, 
ashamed of Ins former acquaintances, 
hating the nrislocrnc) , v ct longing to bo 
acknowledged by them Do squanders 
his wealth on toadies, dresses his liver) 
sen ants most gorgeousl) , and gives his 
chairmen the most costl) exotics to wear 
m their coats Sir Matthew is for ever 
astonishing weak minds with his talk 
about rupees, lacs, jaghircs, nnd so on — 
S 1 ootc, The Nabob 

Mr John Malcolm gives us n letter worthy of elr 
Matthew Mite in which Clive onler3 200 shirts, the 
lust and finest tlrnt can be got for love or mone> **— 
Macaulay 

Mithra or Mi tin as, a supreme 
divimt) of tbe ancient Persians, con- 
founded by the Greeks nnd Romans with 
the sun He is the personification of 
Ormuzd, representing fecundit) and per- 
petual renovation Milhrn is represented 
ns a voting man with a Phr)gian cap, 
n tunic, a mantle on his left shoulder, 
nnd lunging a sword into the neck of a 
hub Scnliger says the word means 
“greatest” or “supreme" Mithra is 
the middle of the tnplasinn deity the 
Mediator, Eternal Intellect, and Archi- 
tect of the world 

ller tower*, where Milhra onco bad burned 
To Moslem shrines — oh slinme were turned 
M here slaves converted by the sword, 

T1 elr mean apostate worship poured 
And cursed the faith their sires adored. 

Moore, Lalla rookh { Tbe Fire M orshlrpers," 1817) 

Misll'ndate (3 syl ), a medicinnl 
cGmC'-tion, invented by Damoc'rntes, 
phv siuitii to Mitliridn'tCs king of Pontus, 
and supposed to be an antidote to all 
poisons nnd N contagion It contained 
seventy -two ingredients Any panacea 
is called a “ mitundate " 

Tli c lr kinsman garlic bring tbe poor man t mithrldatc. 

Dm} ton rolyolblon xx (1G2l) 

Mtf’ndate (3 syl ), atraged) by Racme 
(1673) “ Momme ” (2 sgl ), in this drama, 
was one of Mdllc Rachel’s great charac- 
ters 

Mitlmda'tes (4 syl ), surnamed 
“ Uic Great ” Being conquered b) tlic 


Romans, bo tried to poison himself, hi ( 
poison had no effect on him, and he was 
slain b) a Gaul MithndatSs was active, 
intrepid, indefatigable, and fruitful in 
resources , but be had to oppose such 
generals ns Sulla, Lucullus, and Pompc) 
His ferocity was unbounded, his perfidv 
was ev on grand 

*** Racme has written a French 
tragedy on the subject, called Mithridate 
(1G73), and N Lee brought out his 
Mdhndatcs in English about tho same 
time 

MlXlt (Zb ), the apotheenrj at the 
Black Bear inn at Darlington — Sir IV 
Scott, Nob Noy (time, George I ) 

M M Sketch. (An), a memoran- 
dum sketch 

1 Stay Jmt a minute " Bald Kelly who was making an 
M M sketch of the group •— B II Buxton Jennie of 
the Prince* L ICo 

Mne'me (2 si/l ), a well-spring of 
Boeo'tia, which quickens the mernorv 
The other wcll-spnng in the same vicinity , 
called Lc'the, has the opposite effect, 
causing blank forgetfulness — Plinv 

Dantfi calls this river Eu'nofi It had 
the power of calling to the memory all 
the good acts done, all the graces be- 
stowed, all the mercies received, but no 
evil — Dante, Furgatory, xxxin (1308) 

Mo'ath, a well-to-do Bedouin, father 
of Onci'za (3 syl ) the belov cd of Thal'- 
aha Onciza, having married Thnlnba, 
died on the bridal night, nnd Month 
arrived just m time to witness the mad 
grief of his son-in-law — Souths) , Thal- 
aba the Dcstroyei , n , vui (1797) 

Moec'asms, an Indian buskin 

He hceJ bis mocaslns [He] in act to go 
Campbell Gertrude of Wyoming I .4(1802) 

Mochmgo, an ignorant servant of 
the princess Ero'tn — Beaumont nnd 
Flctchei, The Laws of Candy (1647) 

Mock Doctor (The), a farce b> 
II Fielding (1733), epitomized from Lc 
Medccm Malgrtf Lw, of Molihro (1666) 
Sir Jasper wants to mane his daughter 
marr) a Mr Dapper , but she is in lov e 
w irh Lcander, and pretends to he dumb 
Sir Jasper hears of a dumb doctor, and 
sends his tw o flunkies to fetch him They 
ask one Dorcas to direct them to him, 
nnd she points them to her husband 
Gregor) , a faggot-maker , but tells them 
he is ver) eccentric, and must be well 
beaten, or he w ill den) being r phv sicinn 
The fnggot-mnkcr is according!) beaten 
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into compliance, and taken to the patient 
He soon teams the fact3 of the case, and 
cmplovs Lennder ns apothecary Lean- 
der makes the lady speak, and completes 
Ins cure with “pills matnmonmc ” Sir 
Jasper takes the joke in good part, and 
becomes reconciled to the alliance 

Mocking-Bird “ During the space 
of a minute, I time heard it imitate the 
woodlark, chaffinch, blackbird, thrush, 
and sparrow Their few natural 

notes resemble those of the nightingale, 
hut their song is of greater compass and 
more varied "—Ashe, fraiels in America, } 
n 73 

Moclas, a famous Arabian robber, 
whose name is symony mous with “thief ” 
(See Avn v\70P, the caliph, p 24 ) 

Mode (Sir William ), m Mrs Cent- 
livre’s drama The Beau's Duel (1703) 

Modelove ( Sir Philip ),- one of tho 
four guardians of Anne Lovely the 
heiress Sir Philip is an “old beau, that 
has May m his fancy and dress, hut 
December in Ins fa'-e and Ins heels Ho 
admires all new fashions loves 

operas, halls, and masquerades” (act i 1) 
Colonel Freeman personates a French 
fop, and obtains his consent to marry his 
ward, the heiress — Mrs CcntUvre, A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife (1717) 

Mo del y, a man of the world, gay, 
fashionable, and a libertine He had 
scores of “ lovers,” but ne\ cr lo\ cd till 
he saw the little rustic lass named Aura 
Freehold, a farmers daughter, to whom 
ho proposed matrimony -—John Philip 
Kemble, The Farm-house 

Modish. (Lady Belly), realty m lev c 
with lord Morcloie, but treats him w ith 
assumed scorn or indifference, because 
her pride prefers “ pon cr to ease " 
Hence she coquets with lord Foppmgton 
(a married roan), to mortify Morelos e 
and arouse Ins jealousy 13y tho advice 
of sir Charles Easy, lord Morel ove pays 
her out m her own com, by flirting with 
lady Gnneairs, and assuming an air of 
indifference Ultimateh, lady Betty is 
reduced to common sense, and gives her 
heart and hand to lord Morelove —Colley 
Cibber, The Careless Husband (1704) 

Mrs Oldfield excellently acted “lady 
Betty Modish" (says Walpole), and 
T Danes says of Mrs Pntchard (1711- 
1708) “She conceived accurately and 
acted pleasantly ‘Indv Townly,’ ‘huh 
Belt} Modish, 1 and ; Mnnu* in The Non- 


juror ” Mrs Blofield is called “ ladv 
Betty Modish ” m 27m Tatlci , No x 

Mo do, the fiend that urges to murder, 
and one of the in e that possessed “ poor 
Tom Shakespeare, King Lear, act i\ . 
sc I (1C05) 

Modi eh, son of Lob kin s of Norway 
and Anne own sister of king Arthur 
(pt \ m 21 , ix 9) He is alw ay s called 
“ the traitor ” While king Arthur was 
absent, warring with the Homans, Mo- 
dred was left regent, hut usurped the 
crown, and married Ins aunt the queen 
(pt x 13) When Arthur heard thereof, he 
returned, and attacked the usurper, who 
fled to Winchester (pt xr 1) The king 
followed him, and Modred drew up his 
army at Cambula, in Cornwall, where 
another battle was fought In this engage- 
ment Modred v as slam, and Arthur also 
received his death-wound (pt xi 2) 31m 

queen, called Gunnhumn'ra (hut better 
known as Guen'cvcr), retired to a convent 
in the City of Legions, and entered the 
1 order of Julius the Martyr (pt u 1) — 
Geoffrey, Bntish Ihstoiy (1142) 

*** Tins is so very different to the 
accounts given in Arthurian romance of 
Mordred, that it is better to give Die 
two names ns if they were different 
individuals 


Modred (Sn), nephew of king 
Arthur He hated sir Lancelot, and 
sowed discord among the knights of the 
Round Table Tennvson says that 
Modred “tampered with the lords of 
the White Horse,” the brood that Hcn- 
gist left Geoffrey of Monmouth says, 
he made a league with Cbeldnc the 
Saxon leader m Germany, and promised 
to give him all that part of England 
which lies between the Humber and 
Scotland, together with all that Hengist 
and Horsa held in Kent, if he would aid 
him against king Arthur Accordinglv, 
Cheldric came over with 800 ships, filled 
“with pagan soldiers” (British Ihstoiy , 
xi 1) 

When the king was in Brittany-, whither 
he had gone to chastise sir Lancelot for 
adultery with the queen, he left sir 
Modred regent, and sir Modred raised a 
reiolt The lung returned, drew up his 
army against the traitor, and m this 
“great battle of the West” Modred was 
slam, and Arthur received his death- 
wound —Tennyson, Idylls of the King 
{“ Guinevere,” 1858) 

Hus version is in accordance 
neither with Geoffrey of Monmouth (see 
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prcv lousart ),norw ith Arthunanromance 
(see Mordreu), and is, therefore, given 
separately 

Modu, the prince of nil devils that 
take possession of a human being 

ifal o wns tlic chief devil that had possession of Sarah 
Vi illlams but Richard Main? molested by a 
etUI more considerable fiend called Modu the 

prince ol nil other devils. — Haranett, Declaration of 
Doplih ImjKHlttrcs 2G3. 

Modus, cousin of Helen , a “mnsty 
library , who lov ed Green and Latin , ” 
but cousin Helen loved the bookworm, 
and taught him bow to love far better 
thnn Ovid could with bis Ait of Loic 
Having so good a teacher, Modus became 
nn apt scholar, and eloped with cousin 
Helen — S Know lea, ThcIIunchbacl (1831) 

Mce'chus, Adultery personified , one 
of the four sons of Caro {fleshly last ) 
His brothers were Pornei'us (fornication), 
Acath'nrns, and Asel'gCs ( lasciviousness ) 
In the battle of Mansoul, Moechus is slam 
by Agnci'a (mfcly chastity), the spouse 
of Encrn'tCs ( temperance ) and sister of 
Parthcn'ia ( maidenly chastity) (Greek, 
moichos , “an adulterer ”) — Pluneas Flet- 
cher, The Purple Island, xi (1G33) 

Mceli'ades (4 syl ) Under this name 
William Drummond signalized Henry- 
prince of Wales, eldest son of James l", 
m the monody entitled Tears on the Death 
of Mwhadcs Hie word is nn anagram 
of Miles a Deo The prince, in lus mas- 
querades and martial sports, used to call 
himself “McelindCs of the Isles ” 

McellodOs bright day-«tar of tho West 
W Drummond Teart on the Death oj Mcrtladts (1612). 

The burden of tho monodv is 

MccIlndCs sweet courtly nymphs deplore 

From Thulfi to HydaspGs pearly shore. 

Moffat (Mabel), domestic of Edward 
Pcdgnuntlct — Sir W Scott, Pcdgauntlct 
(time, George III ) 

Moha’di (Mahommcd), the twelfth 
imaum, whom the Orientals bebeve is 
not dead, but is destined to return and 
combat Antichrist before the consum- 
mation of all things 

*** Prince Arthur, Merlin, Charle- 
magne, Barbarossa, dom Sebastian, 
Charles Y , Elijah Mansur, Desmond of 
Kumallock, etc , are traditionally not 
.dead, but only sleeping till the fulness 
of time, when each will awake and effect 
most wondrous restorations 

Moliair (The Men of), the citizens of 
r rani_e 

T'e men of molnlr, as tlio citizens were called — 
drirlum Waist! rill. 


Moha'ieb, one of the evil spirits oi 
Dom-Danicl, a cave “under the roots of 
the ocean ” It was given out that 'these 
Bpints would be extirpated by one of 
the family of Ilodci'rah (3 syl ), so they 
leagued against the whole race hirst, 
Ohba was sent against the obnoxious 
race, nnd succeeded in killing eight of 
them, Thal'aba alone having escaped 
alive Next, Abdaldar was sent hgnmst 
Thalabn, but was killed by a simoom 
Then Loba'ba was sent to cut him off, 
hut perished m a whirlwind Lastlv, 
Moharob undertook to destroy him Ho 
assumed the guise of a warrior, nnd suc- 
ceeded m nllunng the j ontli to the very 
“mouth of hell," butlhalabn, being 
alive to the deceit, flung Mobareb into 
the nbj ss — Southey , Thalaba the De- 
stroyer, v (1737) 

Mohicans, Uncas the Indian chief, 
son of Chingnchook, nnd called “Deer- 
foot " — F Cooper, The Last of the Mo- 
hicans (a nov el, 182G) 

The word ought to be pronounced 
Mo lieh' kanz, but is usually called Mo’ - 
hS lanz 

Mollocks, a class of mflinns who at 
one time infested the streets of London 
So called from the Indian Mohocks At 
the Restoration, the street bullies were 
called Mans nnd Titv re 1 us , they were 
next called Hectors nnd Scourers , Inter 
still, Nickers nnd Haw dilutes , nnd lastlv , 
Mohocks or Mohawks 

Now is the tlmo tint riles their revels heep 

Klmllers of riot, enemies of sleep 

Ills scattered pence tlic flying McKer flings 


) 

Mohun (Lord), the person who 
joined captain Hill in a dastardh attack 
on the actor Mountford on his way to 
Mrs Brncegirdle-s house, in Howard 
Street Captain IIill was jealous of 
Mountford, and induced lord Mohun to 
join him m this “valiant exploit" 
Mountford died next day, captain Hill 
fled from the country, and Mohun lrns 
tried but acquitted 

The general features of this cowardly 
attack are very’ like that of the count 
Komngsmark on Thomas Thynne of 
Lwgleate Hill Count Komngsmark w as 
in love with Eliznbcth Percy (widow of 
the earl of Ogle), who was contracted^ to 
Mr Thynne , but before the w eddiug 
day arrived, the count, with some hired 
ruffians, assassinated Ins rival in his 
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cnrrrge as it was passing down Pall 

Mall „ „ 

* A * Elizabeth Percy, within three 
months of the murder, marncd the duko 
of Somerset ; 

Moidait {John of), captain of the 
clan Ronald, and a chief in the atm} of 
Montrose — Sir W Scott, Legend of 
Montrose (tune, Charles I ) 

Moi'na (2 syl ), daughter of Rcutlia'- 
mir the pnncipal man of Balclu'tha, a 
town on the Ch de, belonging to the 
Britons Moina married Clcssnmmor 
(the maternal uncle of Fiugal), and died 
In childbirth of her son Carthon, during 
the absence of her husband — Ossian, 
Cat than 

Mokarraa, the name giv en to Hnkem 
hen Haschem, from a silver gauze 
v eil worn bybiln “to dim the lustre of 
lus face,” or rather to bide its extreme 
ugliness The history of this impostor 
rs giicn by D’Herbelot, Bibhotheque 
Orientate (1G97) 

\* Mohanna forms the first story of 
Lalla Roohh (“The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan"), by Thomas Moore (1817) 

Mokattam {Mount), near Cairo 
. (Egypt), noted for tlie massacre of the 
caliph Hnhem B'amr-cllali, who was 
given out to be incarnate deity and the 
last prophet who communicated between 
God and man (eleventh century) Here, 
also, fell m the same massacre his chief 
prophet, and many of his followers In 
consequence of this persecution, Durzi, 
one of the “prophet’s” chief apostles, 
led the survivors into Syria, where they 
settled between the Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus, and took the name of Durzis 
corrupted into Druses 

As (lie khallf vanished erst 
In what seemed dcaih to uti Instructed eyes 
On red Moknttam 9 verge, 

Robert Erovndns The J cium of the JJrutcs 1 

Molay (Jacques), grand-master of 
Ibe knights Templars, as he w ns led to 
the stake, summoned the pope (Clement 
V) within forty days, and the king 
(Philippe IV) within forty weeks, to 
appear before the throne of God to answer 
for his death The} both died within 
the stated periods (See Stumors to 
Di. vtii ) 

Holiere {The Italian ), Charlo Gol- 
doni (1707-1798) 

Mo'icrc (The Spanish), Leandro Fer- 
nandez Morn tin (1700-1828) 

Moll Cutpurse, Marj Frith, who 


once attacked general Fairfax n Houns- 
low Heath 

Moll Flanders, a woman of great 
beaut} , born in the Old Bade} She 
was twelve ychrs a courtezan, five years 
a wife, tvv elv e j cars a thief, eight } cars a 
corn ict in Virginia , but ultimatel} grew 
neb, and died a penitent in the reign of 
Charles II 

\* Daniel Defoe wrote her life and 
adventures, which he called The Fortunes 
of Moll Flanders (1722) 

Molly, Jaggcrs’s housekeeper A 
mysterious, scared-looking woman, with 
a deep scar across one of her wrists 
Her antecedents were full of ni} story, 
and Pip suspected her of being Estclla’B 
mother— C Dickens, Gi cat Expectations 
(1800) 

Molly Maggs, a pert \ oung house- 
maid, in love with Robin She hates 
Polyglot the tutor of “Master Charles,” 
lut'is v cry fond of Charles Moll} tries 
to get “ the tutcrer Polypot” into a 
scrape, but finds, to her consternation, 

| that Master Charles is in reality tlio 
part} to be blamed — J Poole, The 
Scapegoat 

Molly Magiures, stout, active 
young men dressed up in women’s 
clothes, with faces blnckcnod, or other- 
wise disguised 11ns secret socictv was 
organized in 1813, to terrify the ofiicnls 
cmplojedb} Irish landlords to distrain 
for rent, other b} grippers (Inanbailijfs), 
process-servers, keepers, or drivers (per- 
sons who impound cattle till the rent is 
paid) — W S Trench, Realities of It ish 
Life, 82 

MoUy Mog, an innkeeper’s daughter 
at Oakingham, Berks Mollv king was 
the toast of all the gay sparks in the 
former half of the eighteenth century , 
but died a spinster at the ago of 07 
(1G99-17GG) 

*** Gay has a ballad on this ran Mud 
of the Inn Mr Standen of Arborficld, 
the “enamoured swam,” died in 1730 
Molly’s sister was quite as beautiful ns 
“the fair maid” herself A portrait of 
Gay still hangs m Onkinglmm urn 

Molmu'tius (See Mui Minus ) 

Moloch (ch — A), the third m rank 
of the Satanic hierarchy , Satan being first, 
and Bet-kebab second The woid means 
“ king ” Tbe-rnbbms say the idol was 
of brass, with the bend of a calf. 
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Moloch w as the god of the Am'momtes 
(3 syl ), and was worshipped m Rabba, 
their chief cit} 

First Moloch homd king besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents lean 

Though for the noLse of drums and timbrels load 

Their childrens cries unheard tint passed thro fire 

To his grim IdoL Him the Ammonito 

B orshipped In Rnbbx 

Milton ParadUe Lost t 35° etc. {1CC5) 

Moly (Greek, m6lu), mentioned in 
Ilomer’s Odyssey A herb with a black 
root and white blossom, given by Hermfs 
to Uljsscs, to counteract the spells of 
CircC (Sco Hjemovs ) 

that Molv 

Tlint IlermCs once to wise Ulysses pave 

Milton, Comm (1C3-1) 
The root was bine* 

Milk wMtc tho blossom M61y b Its name 

In heaven 

Homer Odjttcy x. (Cowpcrs trans.) 

Mommul, the capital of the empire 
of Oberon king of the fairies It 19 
here lie held his court 

Momus’s Lattice Momus, son of 
Nov, blamed Vulcan, because, in making 
the human fonn, he liad not placed a 
window m the breast for the discerning 
of secret thoughts 

Wero Momus lntllm In our breast 
My soul might brook to open It more widely 
Than theirs {he, the tjoWmJ. 

Byron HTrner Ilk 1 (18^) 

Mon or Mona, Anglcsca, the resi- 
dence or the druids Suetonius Pnullnus, 
who had the command of Britain in the 
reign of Nero (from A u 50 to 62), attacked 
Mona, because jt gave succour to the 
rebellious The frantic inhabitants ran 
about with fire-brands, their long hair 
streaming to the wind, and the druids 
invoked vengcanco on the Roman arnij 
— See Dm3 ton, Polyolbion, vin (1612) 

%.* “Mona" is the Latinized form of 
tho British word mdn-au (“remote isle") 
'Ihc “Isle of Man” is J/on-au or mona 
(“remote isle") corrupted b} misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of the word 

Mon'aco (The hng of), noted because 
whatever he did was never right in tho 
opinion of his people, cspcciallj in that 
of Rabagas the demagogue If he went 
out, he was “given to pleasure,” if ho 
staved at home, he was “given to idle- 
ness , " if he dcc’ared wnr, lie was 
“wasteful of the public monev ,” if he 
did not, he was “pusillanimous,” if lie 
ate, lie wns “self-indulgent," if he ab- 
stained, bo was “ pnest-ndden ” — M 
Sardon, Malagas (1872) 

Vcrnaco M-oitd as a Noncqa'guc A 
French phra«t The tradition is that 


Charles Qnmt ennobled every one of the 
inhabitants of Monaco 

Monarch of Mont Blanc, Albert 
Smith , so called because for man} years 
he amused a large London audience, night 
after night, bj relating “his ascent up 
Mont Blanc” (181G-18G0) 

Monarque (Lc Grand), Loms AIY 
of France (1638, 1643-1716) 

Monastery ( The), a novel by sir V 
Scott (1820) 1/ie Abbot appeared the 
same year These two stones are tame 
and very defective in plot , but the cha- 
racter of Mar} queen of Scots, in The 
Abbot, is a correct and beautiful historical 
portmit The portrait of queen Elizabeth 
is in Kenilworth 

Moncada ( Matthias dc), a merchant, 
stem and relentless lie arrests his 
daughter the dav after her confinement 
of a natural son 

Ziha dc Jfongada, daughter of Matthias, 
and wife of general Withenngton — Sir 
W Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter (time, ( 
George II ) * 

Moncaster Newcastle, in Northum- 
berland, wns so called from the number of 
monks settled there in Savon times The 
nnmc was changed, m 1080, to Ncw-cnstlc, 
from the castle built b} Robert (son of 
tbc Conqueror), to defend the borderlnnd 
from the Scotch 

Monda’mm, maize or Indian com 
( mon-da-mm , “the Spirit’s gram ”) 

Bing the mysteries of montlamin 
Sing tlio blessing of the com ftehlJ 

Longfellow JUaxeathn till (l$u3) 

Mone'ses (3 syl ), a Greek prince, 
betrothed to Arpnsin, whom for the 
nonco lie called Ins sister Both were 
taken captive b} Bnj'nzcf Bajnzet fell 
in love w ltli Arpnsin, and gave MotksCs 
a command m bis nraiv Vhcn Tamer- 
lane overtlirew Bajnzet, MoncsCs c\- 
plnmcd to the Tartar king how it was 
that he wns found in arms against him, 
and said his best wish wns to serve 
Tamerlane Biqnzet now hated the 
Greek , and, ns Arpnsin proved obdurate, 
thought to frighten her into compliance 
b} having Moncsts bow -strung in her 
presence, but the sight was so tenable 
that it killed her — N Rowe, Tamerlane 
(1702) 

Money, a drama, b} lord E L B 
Lytton (18-10) Alfred Fvelvn, a poor 
scholar, was sccrctar} and fie’otuin of 
s r John Yosej, but received no wages. 
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He loved Clare Dougins, a poor de- 
pendent of ladj Franklin, proposed to her, 
but was not accepted, “because both 
were too poor to keep house ” A large 
fortune beinglcft to the poor scholar, he 
proposed to Georgina, the daughter of sir 
John Yesey, but Georgina loved sir 
Frederick Blount, and married him 
Evelyn, who loved Clara, pretended to 
have lost his fortune, and, being satisfied 
that she really loved him, proposed a 
second time, and was accepted 

Moneytrap, husband of Araminta, 
but with a tenure for Clarissa the wife of 
Ins friend Gripe —Sir John Yanbrugh, 
The Confederacy (1G95) 

Xone wlio ever saw Parsons [1730-176.0 can forget 
his efieclis o mode of exclaiming while representing the 
diameter of tho amorous old Money trap ’* Eh 1 how 
long will it he Flippontaf*'— 0 Dibdln. 


supposing him to bo her husband , but 
when next day she discovered the deceit, 
she poisoned herself , and Polj dGre, being 
apprised that Monimin was his brother’s 
wife, provoked a quarrel with him, ran 
on his brother’s sw ord, and died — Otw av , 
The 0) phan (1G80) 

Mora tears liaio been sbed for the oitow^ of ‘BoIrJ 
thra and Monitnta M than for thoso of Juliet" and 
’Desdemona **— Sir V Scott Tho Drama 

Momm'ia, m Smollett’s novel of Count 
Fathom (1754) 

Momplies (Tfic/uc), the honest, self- 
w llled Scotch servant of lord Nigel OU- 
faunt of Glenvarloch — Sir W. Scott, 
Fortunes of Ftqcl (tunc, James I ) 

Monk (Genet al), introduced by sir 
"Walter Scott in Woodstock (time, Com- 
monw calth) 


Monflathers (Miss), mistress of a 
boarding and daj establishment, to whom 
Mrs Jarley sent little Nell, to ask her to 
patronize the wax-work collection Miss 
Monflathers receiv ed the child with frigid 
virtue, and said to her, “Don’t jou think 
jou must be very wicked to be a wax- 
work child ? Don’t jou know it is very 
naughty to be a wax child when jou 
might have the proud consciousness of 
assisting, to the extent of jour infant 
pow eis, the noble manufactures of j our 
countrj ? ” One of the teachers here 

chimed m with “IIow doth the little 

but Miss Monflathers remarked, with an 
indignant frown, that “the little busj 
bee" applied onlj to genteel children, and 
the “works of labour nnd of skill” to 
painting and embroidery, not to vulgar 
children and wax-w ork show s — Charles 
Dickens, The Old Cut tosity Shop, xxxi 
(1840) 

Monford, tho lover of Charlotte 
Whimsey He plans various devices to 
hoodwink her old father, m order to elope 
with the daughter — James Cobb, The 
First Floor (1750-1818) 

Moraine (2 syl ), m Racine’s tragedj 
of Mithudate This was one of Mdlle 
Rachel’s great characters, first performed 
by her in 1838 

MonimTa, “the orphan,” sister of 
Chnmont and ward o r lord Acnsto 
Momnua was m lov e w ith Acnsto s son 
Cnstnho, nnd privately married him 
i’oljdoro (the brother of Castalio) also 
i loved her, but his lov e was dishonourable 
love By treacherv , Poljdore obtained 
admission to Mouimin’s chamber, and 
passed the bridal night w ith her, Mommia 


Monk ( The Bud Singing to a). The 
monk is Felix, who listened to a bird for 
o hundred jears, and thought the time 
onlj' an hour — Longfellow', The Golden 
Legend, n (1851) 

Monk (The), a novel, bj Matthew G 
Lewis (1794) 

Monk Lewis, Matthew Gregorv 
Iqwis, so called from lus novel (1773- 
1818) 


Monk of Bury, John Ljdgatc, poet, 
who wrote the Siege of T>o \ /, the Story of 
Thebes, nnd the Fall of Frmces (1375- 
14G0) 

Nolbjnge I nm erperte In poetry 
As the mottke of bury flourc of elwpicnco 
Stephen Hawei The Tutse tyrnc of Picture (151G). 

Monk of Westminster Richard 
of Cirencester, the chronicler (fourteenth 
centurj ) 

Tnis chronicle, On the Ancient State of 
Butaxn, was first brought to light m 
1747, by Dr Charles Julius Bertram, 
professor of English at Copenhagen , but 
the origmnl being no better known than 
that of Thomas Rowley’s poems, pub- 
lished bj Cbatterton, grave suspicions 
exist that Dr Bertram was himself the 
author of the chronicle 
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Winchester (*-984) 

Monks, alias Edward Lceford, ft viole 
man, subject to fits Edward Leefor 
though half-brother to Oliver Twist, wi 
m collusion with Bill Sikes to rum hir 
Failing id this, he rcti'cd to Americ 

J “'- c D,cU ”'' 

Monkbams (Laird of), Mr JonntLw 
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OldbucL, tho antiquar} — Sir W Scott, 
The Antiquanj (time, George III ) 

Mon'ker and TTakir [Nalccr'], 
the two examiners of the dead, who put 
questions to departed spirits respecting 
their belief in God and Mahomet, and 
award their state in after-life according 
to their answers — Al Koran 

Do jou not see tiio»e spectres Amt aro Eflrrins Aie 
burning cotLs? Are they Monkir and Naklr como to 
throw U3 into them ? ‘ NY Bockford I athch (178G) 

Monmouth, the surname of Henrj 
V of England, who was horn m that 
town (1388, 1413-1122) 

*** Mon-mouth is the mouth of the 
Monnoio 

Monmouth ( The du/e of), commander- 
in-chief of the royal arm) — SirW Scott, 
Old Mot tality (time, Charles II ) 

*** Hie duke of Monmouth was nick- 
named "Ike Little Duke,” because he 
Mas diminutive m size Having no name 
of Ins on n, he took that of his i\ tfe, 
“ Scott,” countess of Buccleitch Pepjs 
sajs “It is reported that the king mil 
he tempted to set the crown on the Little 
Duke" (Diary, seventeenth centun ) 

Monmouth Caps “The best caps ” 
(sajs Fuller, in his Worthies of Wales, 
50) “ucrc formerly made at Monmouth, 
where the Cappcn’s Chapel doth still 
remain ” 

The soldiers that ths Monmouth wear 
On casflo top tliolr cnshjm rear 

ltced The Caps (1GG1) 

Monmouth Street (London), called 
after the duke of Monmouth, nntural son 
of Charles II , executed for rebellion in 
1G85 It is now called Dudlej Street 

Mon'nema, wife of Quia'ra, the onl} 
persons of the whole of tho Guarani race 
who escaped the sinall-pox plague which 
ravaged that part of Paragimj They 
loft the fatal spot, and settled in the 
Mondai woods Here the} hnd one son 
1 erQti, and one daughter Moomn, hut 
Quiarawas killed bj a jaguar before tho 
latter was horn Monnuna left the 
Mondai woods, and went to live at bt 
JoSclnn, in Paraguaj, hut soon died from 
the effects of a house and citv life — 
Southc}, A lalcof 1’aiaijuay (1814) 

Monomot'apa, an empire of South 
Africa, joining Mozambique 

Aii sir you nmer k\w tho Ganges 
Tlicrc dwell the nation of QuldnunkU 
(So Monotnotapa calls mtmkcys) 

Gay The Quldnunklt 

Monoma, Munster, m Ireland 


Mononh when nature embellitfied the tint 
Or thj fields and flu mountains so fnlr 
Did she ever intend Umt a tjrant siiould print 
Tho footstep of slavery there? 

T Moore, Irish Melodics L { War Song "151J) 

Monsieur, Philippe due d’Orleins, 

brother of Louis h-IV (1G74-1723) 

*#* Other gentlemen w ere Mons A or 
Mons B, but the regent was Mons with- 
out any adjunct “ 

Similarly, the daughter of the due do 
Chartres (the regept’s grandson) was 
Mademoiselle 

Monsieur le Coadjuteui, Paul 
de Gondi, afterwards cardinal do Retz 
(1614-1G79) 

Monsieur le due. Loins Henri de 
Bourbon, eldest son of the pnneo do 
Condd (1G92-1740) 

Monsieui Thomas, a drama l>j 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1G19) 

Monsieur Tonson, a farce bj 
Moncni.ff Jack Ardour!} falls m lo\ e 
with Adolphine do Courc} m the street, 
and gets lom King to assist in ferreting 
her out Tom King discovers that his 
sw eeting In es m the house of n l 1 rench 
refugee, a barber, named Mon Morhlcu , 
hut not know mg the name of the } oung 
lad}, he inquires for Mr Thompson, 
hoping to pick up information Mon 
Morbleu sa}s no Mon Tonson lues in 
the house, but only Mde Bellegardc and 
Mdlle Adolphine de Courcv The old 
Frenchman is drnen almost craz} b} 
different persons inquiring for Mon Ton- 
son , but ultimntel} Jack Ardourl} marries 
Adolplune, whose mother is Mrs Thomp- 
son after nil 

Tn\ lor w rote a drama of the samo title 
m 1707 

Monster (The), Ren wick Williams, 
a wretch who used to prowl about London 
b} night, armed with a double-edged 
knife, with which he mutilated women 
He was condemned July 8, 1790 

Mont Dieu, a solitar} mound close 
to Dumfermlinc, owes its origin, accord- 
ing to slor}, to some unfortunate monks 
who, by wo} of penance, carried the sand 
in baskets from the sea-shore at Inver- 
ness 

At Linton is a fine conical hill attri- 
buted to two sisters, nuns, who wero 
compelled to pass the whole of the sand 
through a siev c, bv wav of penance, to 
obtain pardon for gome crime committed 
by their brother 

Mont Bognon ( Baron of), a giant 



mont st jdvn cn; 

of eiionnous strength nnd insatiable appe- 
tite lie was bandy -legged, had an 
elastic stomach, and four rows of tccui 
He Tvas ft pMidin of Charlemagne, 
one of the four scat in search of Croquc- 
untome and Fear Fortress — Crofjncmt- 
Ut me 

Mont St Jean or \Y sti i loo &- 
cmJ-so teas tin; Jfont St Jean, means it 
■was ms coup de grace, my imal blow, tlic 
end of the end 

Jam mu mj 'Im-oit [turning and Tallfro 
ITii.ftc’ro] _ „ 

My [itafn/iiVJ, ami wjr Mont SL Jean wema 

Tyron, Pon Juan \) SO (15JJ) 

Mont St. Micliel, in Normandy 
litre nine drmdesses used to sell nrrosss 
to sailors to charm assay storms llio 
arrows had to he discharged hi a joung 
man 2o a cars of age 
The Laplanders droi e a profitable trade 
by selling winds to sailors Lien so late 
ns 1814, Bessie Millie, of Pomona (Ork- 
no\ Islands), helped to eke out a liveli- 
hood bs selling winds for si\penco 
Lnc 1 ing of Sweden could make the 
winds blow from am quarter lie liked bj 
a turn of his cap ricncc he was nick- 
named 1 Winds Cap ” 

Mont Tidsor, in France , so called 
bi Gontran “the Good,” king of Bur- 
gundy (sj\tcenth ccntun) One dni, 
wears with the chase, Gontran laid him- 
self down near a small riser, and fell 
asleep The 'squire, who watched his 
master, saw a little animal come from the 
kings mouth, and ssalk to the stream, 
os cr which the 'squire laid his sword, and 
the animal, running across, entered a hole 
m the mountain lVhen Gontran ssns 
told of this incident, he said he had 
dreamt that he crossed a bridge of steel, 
and, basing entered a care at the foot of 
a mountain, entered a palace of gold 
Gontran employed men to undermine the 
hill, and found there vast treasures, which 
he employed inssorks of chants and re- 
ligion In order to commemorate this 
csent, lie called the bill Mont Trdsor — 
Claud Parndin, Si/mhota Hcroica 

%* This stors has been nsenbed to 
numerous persons 

Mcm'taguc (3 s>/l ), head of a noble 
house in Verona, at feudal enmity' with 
the house of Capttlct Borneo belonged 
to the former, and Juliet to the latter 
house 

Xaefy Montague, ss ife of lord Montague, 
and mother of Romeo — Shakespeare, 
Rome o and Jv.lv. t (lo98}, 


MONTI STXOS 

Montolban. 

Don Kiine Eh/son da Montamn, n hero 
of romnnee, in the Jhslonj of hrantc the 
Wide 

Thomas do Montalban , brother of don 
Ksne Lis son, in the same romnneo of 
chis airs 

Dmaldode Montalban, nhcro of romance, 
in the Mirror of Knighthood. from sshicb 
work both Bojnrdo and Ariosto base 
largely borrowed 

Mon'talban now called Montauban (n 
contraction of Mom Alba’n is), in France, 
in the department of Tnrn-ct-Garonne 

Joustfd in Aspnmont or 'Jon (Al’wn # 

Milton PsraJlte Ixn* 1 ^53J1CC3J 

Vonlal'ban ( The count), in lose swtli 
\ olnntC (3 syl ) dau n liter of Balthazar 
In order to sound her, the count disguised 
himself ns a father confessor, but Vo- 
lant/ detected the trick instantly, and 
said to him, "Come, come, count, pull off 
a our lions hide, and confess sotirt.elf an 
ass” llowescr, ns A ohmic really loscd 
him, all came right at last, — J Tobin, 
lhe Honeymoon (1 SOI) 

Montanto (Signor) n master of fence 
nn 1 a great braggart —Ben Jonson, Lvenj 
Man in //is Humour (FAS). 

Montargis (The Deg of), named 
Dragon It belonged to captain Aubri 
de Montdidier, and is especially noted for 
Ins fight with the chevalier Richard 
Mncairo The do ra was called Montnrgis, 
because the encounter ssns depicted oscr 
the chimney of the great hall m the 
castle of Montnrgis It svnsin the forest 
of Bondi, close bs this castle, that Aubn 
svas assassinated 

Montenay ( Sir Philip de), nn old 
Fnglibh knight — Sir W Scott, (histtc 
Dangerous (time, Ilcnrs I ) 

Montcnegio The nntiscs sns 
“When God ssns distributing stones oscr 
the earth, the bag that held them bur"t 
oscr Montenegro,” winch accounts for 
the stoniness of tho land 

Montesi'nos, a legondars hero, who 
received some affront, at the French 
court, nnd retired to La Mancha, m 
Spain Here he lived in a casern, somo 
Bi'ity feet deep, called “The Casern of 
Montesinos ” Don Qui\otc descended 
part of the way down this casern, nnd 
fell into a trance, in which he saw Mon- 
tesinos himself, DurnndnrtC nnd Behrmn 
under the spell of Merlin, Dulcin'cn del 
1 oboso enchanted into n conntiy \\ each 
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and other visions, which he more than 
half belies ed to be realities — Cervantes, 
Don Quixote, II n 5, 6 (1615) 

*** This Durandnrte was the cousin 
of Slontesinos, and Belermn the ladv he 
served for seven j ears When he fell at 
Ronccsvnllfis, he prayed his cousin to 
carry his heart to Belermn 

Montespan (The marquis de), a 
conceited court fop, sillj and heartless 
When Louis XIV took Side de Montes- 
pan for his concubine, he banished the 
marquis, sajing 

\ our strange nnd countlesa follies — 

Tlie scenes vou make— jour loud domestic broils— 
Bring scandal on our court Decorum needs 
Your banishment Go I 
And for your separate household which entails 
A double cost our treasure shall accord you 
A hundred thousand crowns. 

Act Iv L 

Tho foolish old marquis says, m his self- 
concCit 

A hundred thousand crowns for being civil 
To one another I V ell now that s a thing 
That happens but to nmrqulses. It shows 
My valuo in the state The king esteems 
My comfort of such consequence to France 
He nays me down a hundred thousand crowns 
Itatuer than let my wife disturb my temper i 

Act r 2. 

Madame dc Montespan, wife of the 
marquis She supplanted La Yalliere in 
the base love of Louis XIV La Vnllifere 
'oved the man, Montespan the hng She 
had wit to warm but not to ham, energy 
which passed for feeling, a head to check 
her heart, nnd not too much principle for 
n Trench court hide de Montespan 
w ns the prottfyde of the duke de Lauzun, 
who used her ns a stepping-stone to 
wealth , but when in favour, she kicked 
down the ladder by which she had 
climbed to power However, Lauzun 
had his revenge, and when La Vallibro 
took the veil, Mdc de Montespan was 
banished from the court — Lord E L B 
Lvtton, The Duchess de la Vallierc 
( 1880 ) 

Montfaucon (The lady Calxsta of), 
attendant of ’queen Bercngnrm — Sir \V 
Scott, The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

c Mont-ETtelxet ( Sir Conradc), a pre- 
ceptor of the Knights Templars — Sir W 
Scott, Ivanhoc (time, Richard I ) 

Montfort (Dc), the hero nnd title of 
a tragedy, intended to depict tho pnssion 
of hate, bv Joanna Baillie (1798) The 
object of De Montforl’s hatred is Rezen- 
velt, and his pnssion drives him on to 

u 

*** Dc Montfort was probablj the 


suggestive inspiration of Byron's Man- 
fred (1817) 

Montgomery C Mr), lord Godol- 
phin, lord high treasurer of England m 
the reign of queen Anne The queen 
called herself “Mrs Morlcy,” and Sarah 
Jennings duchess of Marlborough was 
“Mrs Freeman” 

Monthermei (<?«y), a nobleman, 
nnd the pursuivant of king Ilenrv II — 
Sir W Scott, The Dctiothcd (time, 
Henrj II ) 

Months (Symbols of the'), froquenllj 
carved on church portals, misericords (ns 
at Worcester), ceilings (ns at Sahsburv), 
etc 

1. Pocida Janus am At. 

2. Et Feb ru tia algco clamat 
3- Martins arm fodit 

4. A\n\\\s Jlorida nutrit. 

6 Pot et flat nemonim Mnlo sunt femes amornm 
fl Dat Junius fena. 

7 Jubo resecatur arena 

8 Augustus tpicas 

9 September contcrlt utat 

10 Semlnat October 

11 Ej>oIuit vlrgulta member 

12. Querlt habere cibum porcum mactando December 
btrecht Mi«al 11515) nnil Oie 
Breviary of ht. ilbant, 

Montjoie, chief herald of France — 
Sir W Scott, Quentin Durmrd (time, 
Edward IV ) 

Montono, the hero of a novel, who 
persuades his “ brother’s sons ” to murder 
their father bj working on their fear-, 
and urging on them the doctrines of 
fatalism When the deed was com- 
mitted, Montono discov ered that the v 
joung murderers were not his nephews, 
but his own sons — Rev C R Matunn, 
Fatal Itnenge (1807) 

Monti eal d’Albano, called “Ira 
Moriale," knight of St John of Jerusalem, 
and captain of the Grand Company in the 
fourteenth ccnturv, when sentenced to 
death by Rienzi, summoned Jus judge to 
follow him within the month Rienzi 
was killed by the fickle mob within the 
stated period (See Su5ijioi>s to 
Death ) 

Montreville (Mdc Adcla), or the 
Begum Mootce Mfthul, called “the queen 
of Sheba”— SirW Scott, The Smgcons 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Monti ose ( The duke of), coni- 
mnnder-in-chief of the king’s army — Sir 
W Scott, J?o6i?oi/, x-sfcii (time,GeorgcI ) 
Montrose (The marquis of) — Sir V 
Scott, Woodstock (time, Commonw calth) 
Montrose ( James Qrahamo, carl of), the 
king’s lieutenant m Scotland He np* 
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peats fast disguised as Anderson, servant 
of the earl of Menteith — Sir W Scott, 
Legend of Montrose (time, Charles I ) 

Montserrat ( Conrade marquis of), 
a crusader — Sir TV Scott, The Talisman 
(time, Richard I ) 

Moody {John), the guardian of Peggy 
Thrift an heiress, whom he brings tip 
in the country, wbollv without society 
John Moodv is morose, suspicions, and 
unsocial When 50 years of age, and 
Peggy 19, he wants to morn her, but 
is outfitted by “the country girl,” w ho 
prefers H civ tile, a voung man of moro 
suitable age 

Ahihca Moody , sister of John She 
jilts Sparhish a conceited fop, and mar- 
ries Harconrt — The Country Girl (Gar- 
rick, altered from TV} cherly ) 

Mooma, younger sister of Yeruti 
Their father and mother were the only 
persons of the nhole Guarani race who 
escaped a small-pox plague which 
ravished that part of Paragun} They 
left the fatal spot and lived in thcMondai 
woods, where both their children is ere 
horn Before the birth of Mooma, her 
father was eaten by a jaguar, and the 
three survivors lived m the woods alone 
TVhcn grown to a } outhful age, a Jesuit 

E riest persuaded them to come and hi e at 
t JoDchm (3 syl ) , so they left the wild 
w oods for a city life Here tlic mother 
soon flagged and died Mooma lost her 
Bpmts, was haunted with thick-coming 
fancies of good and bad angels, and died 
Yemti begged to be baptized, recened 
the rite, cried, 1 11 Ye arc come for me ' I 
am ready , ” and died also — Southey, A 
Tale of Paraguay (1814) 

Moon {The) increases with horns 
towards the east, but wanes with horns 
tonardB the west 

TheMoon Dante makes the moon the 
first planetary heaven, “the tardiest 
sphere of all the ten," and assigned to 
those whose vows “were m somo p.art 
neglected and made void ” (canto m ) 

It Ecctned lo me 03 tf a cloud hwi covered us, 


1 « j Jw, ,u a iuv ul ului 

Receives, and rests unbroVcn 

- 'Hants, Paradise, l! <J3U) 

Moon (Blue) “ Once m a blue moon," 
very occasionally, once ,m a while 
Similar to “ Greek kalends ” 

. n?W-. h ' oft , eB of an ovcnln-1" tubs Jcnnlo 
on just one* in a blue moon am 1 [lien aUrarewIth a 
Inend — B 1L Emton Jennie of the J'rince’t, U j,o 


MOOJT-DROP 


Moon ( Man tn the), said to be Caiii, 
with a bundle of thorns 

Now doth Coin with fork of thorns confine 
On either hemisphere touching the ware 
Beneath the towers ot (Seville. V eUmignt 

The moon mu round „ 

Dints Bell xt (1300) 

Moon (Spots in the) Dante maker 
Bcatnce sav that these spots are not due 
to diversity of density or rarity , for, if 
so, m eclipses of the sun, the sun would 
be seen through the rare portions of the 
moon more or less distinctly. She says 
the spots are wholly due to the different 
essences of the “planet,” which reflect 
m different ways the effluence of the 
heaven, “which peace divine inhabits " 

From bcnce proceed* that which from light to light 
Seems different, nnd not from dense to mre 

DauW, Paradltc IL (13111 

Milton makes Raphael tell Adam that 
tlic spots on the moon nro due to clouds 
nnd vapours “not yet into the moon’s 
substance famed, ” that is, undigested 
aliment 

For know winterer was created needs 
To bo *u talned and fed Of elements, 

Tlic grosser feeds Die purer —earth tho sea— 

Earth and the sea feed air— the air those fires 
Ethereal— and as lowest, first the moon 
V hence fn her y Isagc round, those spots — niipurgcd 
\ apoure not ict Into her snb*tanco turned. 

Wilton Paradise Lost r 415 etc re c alio 
Tlii 145 etc (16G5) 

Moon (Minions of (he), thieves or high- 
way men (See Moon’s Men ) 

Moon and Mahomet Mahomet 
made the moon perform seven circuits 
round Caaba or the holy shrine of Mecca, 
then enter the right sleeve of his mantle 
and go out at the left At its exit, 
it split into two pieces, which re-unitcd 
in the centre of the firmament This 
miracle was performed for the conversion 
of Hahab tbe T\ isc 


Moon-Calf^ an inanimate, shapeless 
human mass, said by Plmv to be en- 
gendered of woman only — Nat Ihst , % 


gendered of woman only — Nat Ihst , j, 
61 

Moon Depository Astolpho found 
the moon to bo the great depository of 
misspent time, wasted wealth, broken 
vows, unansn ered pray ers, fruitless tears, 
abortive attempts, unfulfilled desires nnd 
intentions, etc Bribes, he tells ns, were 
hung on gold and silver hooks , princes’ 
favours were kept m bellows, wasted 
talent was stored away in urns but 
e\ ery article w as duly labelled — Ariosto. 
Orlando Funoso, xvui (151G) 

Moon-Drop (in Latin tints lunare), 
a vaporous drop supposed to be shod by 

2 v 
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tlic moon on certain herb* and other 
objects, when powerfully influenced bv 
incantations Lacan say s, F.nctho used 
it Finis large lunarc mimstrat 

U ecxite Upon tbecorrer of t ’10 moon 
There hnn>3 a valorem drop pro oued 
111 catch It ere It come to {remind. 

Siaktsj-earr. jjacbdh act liL kc. 5 fl&XJ) 

Moon of Bright Mights, a sy- 
nonym for April , the moon of leaves, a 
synonym for Mag , the moon of straw- 
berries is June , the moon of falling 
leaves is September , and the moon of 
snow-shoes is the svnonym for November 
— Longfellow, Uiaicatha (1855) 

Moon’s Men, thieies or highwav- 
men, who ply their vocation bv night 

Tb fereune ol u.. Hist are but moon s men doth ebb 
trd Cov like the *ea.— Shi»ei t x^£jre 1 JItnrj IT actL, 

2 (ran 

Moonshine (Saunders), a smuggler 
— Sir AY Scott, Bride of Lammcrmoor 
(fame, William III ) 

Moore (Mr John), of the Pestle and 
Mortar, Abchurch Lone, immortalized by 
Ins “worm-powder,’ and called the 
" Worm Doctor ” 

Oleani&l fn nd of Abchtpch Xan** 

Who ret s oar entrafli free ! 

N tin Is thy art, thv pond r Tain. 

Since wo-nhA «hall eat e en 

Pope To JJr John Afc^re (1733) 

Moorfields Here stood Bethlehem 
Hospital or Bedlam at one time 

SuUe ItememUjr the feigned madness I hare tneght 
ibee. 

Triciss* Fear no„ he ball think me fresh shpped 
from the renens of Moodje-ils.— Ben Jon«on The 
Ur* emit; L U51PJ 

Moors The Moors of Aragon are 
called Tangarms , those of Granada are 
Mudaj-'res , and those of Fez are called 
Llches They are the best soldiers 
of the Spanish dominions In the 
Middle Ages all Mohammedans were 
called J/oors, and hence Cnmoen', in the 
Xusiad, am , calls the Indians so 

Mopes (Mr ), the hermit who lived 
on Tom Tiddler s Gronnd He was dirty , 
vain, and nostv, “ like all hermits,” but 
had landed property, and was said to he 
rich and learned He dressed in a 
blanket and skewer, and, by steeping 
himself m soot and grease, soon acquired 
immense fame. Rumour said he mur- 
dered his beautiful young wife, and aban- 
doned the world Be this as it may, he 
certamlv lived a nastv life Mr Traveller 
tried to bnng him back into society , but 
a tinker said to him, “ Take mv word for 
it, when iron is thoroughly rotten, y on 
can ne-er botca it, do what you maj ” 


— C Dickens, A Chnstmas Number 
(1861) 

Mopsus, a shepherd, who, wflh 
Menalcas, celebrates the funeral eulogy 
of Daphnis — Yirgil, Lclogue, \ 

Mora, a hill m Ulster, oil the border! 
of a heath called Moi-Icna, — Os^ian, 
Ttmora 

* + ” Near Upsa’la is yvnat is called 
“The Mora Stone,’ where the Swcde3 
nsed of old to elect their longs 

Mora, the betrothed of Oscar who 
mvstenouslv disappears on hi3 bridal 
eye, and is mourned for as dead H 13 
vounger brother Allan, hoping to secure 
the lands and fortune of Mora, proposes 
marriage, and is accepted At the wed- 
ding banquet, a stranger demands “a 
pledge to the lost Oscar,” and all accept 
it eveept Allan, who is there and then 
denounced as the murderer of his brother 
O-car then vanishes, and Allan dies — 
Bvron, Oscar of Aka 

Moradbak, daughter of Fitead a 
widower Hndjndge king of Persia 
could not sleep, and commanded Pitead, 
his porter and jailer, under pain of death, 
to hnd some one to tell him (ales 
Fitead s d mghter, who was only 14, 
undertook to nmuse the king with tale= 
and yvas assisted in pnvntc'by the sage 
Abou’melek After a perfect succes', 
Hudjadge married Moradbak, and at her 
recommendation, Aboumelek was ap- 
pointed oy erseer of the yvholc empire — 
Comte de Cajlus, Oriental Tales (1743) 

Morakan’abad, grand vizier of 
the caliph Yathch — Beckford, Yalhch 
(1784) 

Moral Philosophy (The Ta’her 
of), Thomas Aquinas (12J7— 127 1) 

Moran Son of Pithil, one of the 
sconts in the anny of Svaran kmg of 
Lochlin (Dtnmarh) — Ossian, Ftngal 

Moran’s Collar, a collar for magis- 
trates, which had the supernatural power 
of pressing the neck of the wearer if his 
judgments deanated from strict justice, 
and eaen of causing strangulation if be 
persevered in wrong doing Moran, 
sumamed “ the Just,” was the wise coun- 
sellor of Fercdach an early kmg of 
Ireland. 

Morat, in Aururjzcbcpa drama bv 
Dry den (1G75) 

EJvrard Kymrcm [UT13-1G37] Jic~e srith mccmcca 
Liitrc la ** Mont ** and ilu-cy Moloch.** la fcoJilhcat 
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unv'tij, A^mnui, Oa'n'ne, and (, ffft^ 


| < T (ri Tnv t „< (lutrif, f r ar ( irh’-l t it 'i 
1 t 1 . I tn„, t \\ hito Htr • t t -* 1 1 

! n t i ,, A ■'•hit »i hvm a I h hii 
j t! i j 'fa- cm 1 n -.''din ’ hitn ! > tahr 1 ir>, 

I 1st , i,iK'n 1 Jtt* 5i~ »' i', l._ r c» 1 e 
i fl ~ So la- n - Jifijed "•'i’c*, 

t! e S "i 1 t a) , « n < eJJ j (> Jir-'-j ' , 
,n J Jr »»->“% T* ' } trt kif. it* r So 

1’iri -1. ft <1 i* m ^ In* r' t re 
Xfordird if,(e» *,fn vftc J rnup’ !*’e 
c rows, a 1 1 tr », ! 1 u nr in tndt - 
t t ep rf s to rtarrr J.iiu Nil *j *he 1 in » 

! ' i< 1 r J rn‘ e < t’ r p r r ' i 

li'unrV, r"'! m'sin to 1 iii'S lie 
i!ci<v<r Mo'.’rol e> ))o"fr n la t ? r'"- 
it'i'T", In' es tv (C > r ti ) V r- 

ilrr-J i* e 1- in Si, ’i!in ( wh t ! c 1 1* , rnd 
Arr ur re ntt» !u» illit'i-iM v-'-d Pie 

urn St fn rrSii. a l« r iwii t rt Ain <e- 
l.sn.ieai ite>! li> Mfloiute*-] * i'evl’ni.3 
to tt irn him, and die' — Nr d» "alntr, 
//«** '/ e/ I'm-' Art' tn llv-J7d 

* T * H c \n f \ i f l^>t infill * " \nre" 
l>v lie "r i if Nli ^m< 1 t'i (//ft'i N Vf- 
‘ f ’/, mu y>, »’J) , n id "It )lrrr it In* 
Jetl<iv_nn in h< rr‘K , e { J i,-'v 

7“ne tak (e fn u‘r> I’lt'ire-it toflif'e 
of (>< »1re\ of Monnim Hi and Ten! Jein, 
fha* n!) s)ir<e nre ( iven (fr v Nlom • n) 

Mot 'dura (» r l), r i c f tl e e' n . 
f- eor rf f.rnil ni J/e in, (-inlSr of 
j11*i* Jom nith tin miiUitr/tf urllut* 
of Sn ithanij tori, tv) i, imrdenJ fit,r 
In nli'nd rnd thn mnrmd nr Nlonlur' 
s '* r Ur vf ft, ti)n j a rmre lad re; rot ni lua 
nietlicr for fin tminier of hit fntJie 
tn-d tit tmplnjDl Nil rr to Kill Inn *, 
It it the nmrd'r trnu not t ,mn i'ioI, nld 
joint, Ilf' i" i o* lifiHti ht t j. a* n 'iirn* 
lierd O e dn, a i* Wh , 1 j J1 },-,)} 
Monlun fl villi ) () e |j, , w rlrtl , c 

fl him ruh his if u >i f dim.. Flipp'd 
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aside, and the chair was “split to 
shavers” Bevis was then sold k. an 
Armenian, and was presented to the it-ng, 
who knighted him and gave him his 
daughter Josmn m marriage — M Dray- 
ton, Poh/olbion, n (1612) 

Mor'dure (2 syl ), Arthur's sv, ord, made 
by Merlin No enchantment had power 
over it, no stone or steel was proof 
against it, and it would neither break 
nor bend (The word means “hard 
biter ”) — Spenser, Faery Queen, h 8 
(1690) 

More (Mat gareta), Miss Anne 
Manning, authoress of Household of Sir 
Thomas More (1851) 

Moie of Moie Hall, a legendary 
hero, who armed himself with armour 
full of spikes, and, concealing himself in 
the cave where the dragon of Wantlev 
dwelt, slew the monster by kicking it in 
the mouth, where alone it was mortal 

*** In the burlesque of II Carey, en- 
titled The Dragon of Wantley , the hero 
is called “Moore of Moore Ilall,” and 
ho is made to be in lov e with Gubbins’s 
daughter, Merger} of Roth'ram Green 
(1G0G-1743) 

Moreeraft, at first a miser, but 
after losing most of his money he became 
a spendthrift — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Scornful Lady (161G) 

*** “Luke, "in Massinger’s City Madam, 
is tho exact opposite He was at first a 
poor spendthrift, but coming into a for- 
tune he turned miser 

Morell (.Sir Charles), tho pseudonj m 
ot the Rev James Ridlej , affixed to some 
of the earl} editions of The Tales of the 
Genu, from 1761 

MoieTove (Lord), m love with ladj 
Bettj Modish, who torments lnm almost 
to madness by ar assumed indifference, 
and rouses his jealousy by coquetting 
with lord Fopmngton By the advice 
of 6ir Charles Easj, lord Morelovo pn}S 
the lad} m her own com, assumes an 
indifference to her, and flirts with lad} 
Grave'airs This brings lad} Belt} to 
her senses, and all ends happil} — Colley 
Cibber, The Careless Husband (1704) 

More'no (Don Antonio), a gentleman 
of Barcelona, wh< entertained don Quixoto 
with mock-heroic tiospitalit} — Cervantes, 
- Lon Quixote, II lv 10 (1615) 

Morfln (Ale ),-a cheerful bachelor in 
the opice of Mr Dombe}, merchant 


He calls himself “a creature of habit,” 
has a great respect for the head of the 
house, and befriends John Corker when 
he falls into disgrace bj robbing his em- 
plo} cr Mr Morfin is a musical anmtenr, 
and finds m his violoncello a solace for 
all cares and worries He marries Hor- 
net Carker, the sister of John and James 
— C Dickens, Dombcy and Son (1846) 

Moigan le Fay, one of the sisters 
of lung Arthur (pt i 18) , the others 
were kfargaw sc, Elam, and Anne (Belli- 
ccnt was his half-sister) Morgan calls 
herself “queen of the land of Gore” 
(pt l 103) She was the wife of king 
Vrience (pt i 63), tho mother of sir 
Ew 'am (pt l 73), and lived m the castle 
of La Belle Regard (pt u 122) 

On one occasion, Morgan lo Fay stole 
her brother’s sword “Excalibnr,” with its 
scabbard, and sent them to sir Accolon of 
Gaul, her paramour, that he might kill her 
brother Arthur m mortal combat If this 
villainy hnd succeeded, Morgan intended 
to murder her husband, marry sir Acco- 
lon, and “devise to make him king of 
Bntain , ” bnt sir Accolon, during tho 
combat, dropped the sword, and Arthur, 
snatching it up, would have slain him 
had he not craved mercy and confessed 
the treasonable design (pt i 70) After 
this, Morgan stole the scabbard, and threw 
it into the lake (pt i 73) Lastlv, sho 
tried to murder her brother by means of 
a poisoned robe , but Arthur told the mes- 
senger to tr} it on, that he might see it, 
and when lie did so he dropped down 
dead, “ being burnt to a coal ” (pt i 75) 
— Sir T Malor} , History of Frmcc Arthur 
(1470) 

IV Moms, m bis Lai thly Parodist 
(“ August ”), mnkes Morgan la Fee the 
bride of Ogier the Dane, after Ins earthly 
career w ns ended 

Morgan, a feigned name adopted b} 
Belarms a banished lord — Shakespeare, 
Cymbclme (1605) 

Moigan, one of the soldiers of pnneo 
Gwenwyn of Pow } s-lnnd —Sir IV Scott, 
The Bctiothcd (time, Henry II ) 

Moigane (2 syl ), a fay, to whoso 
charge Zephyr committed }onng Pnsse- 
lyon and Ins cousin Bennucq Passelyon 
fell in love with the fay’s daughter, and 
the adventures of these }oung lovers are 
related m the romanco of Fcrccforcst, 
in 

Morgante (3 syl ), a ferocious giant, 
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converted to Clinstwmty by Orlnmlo 
After performing the most wonderful 
feats, he died at lust from the bite of a 
cra b — Palci, Morgante Maggiorc (1488) 

Its Ww Outran] tpoke laroanblr of Korpinte. wj«. 

ibOTjb or &&&?• ™. ffiSm 10 
— Cervantes* 2?an (lutrate hi I P5I 

Morgany, Glnmorgan 

\ ot n brook cl Marjpnr 

Ilrajton PolyolMon, Ir (1012) 

Morgause or JLvkgavvse, v. ife of 
king Lot Their four sons were Gaw nin, 
Agrnvnin, Gallons, and Gareth (ch SG) , 
bnt Morgause had another son bv pnnee 
Arthur, named Mordrcd Her son Ga- 
bens, having caught his mother in adul- 
tery with sir Lamorake, cut off her head 

- King lot had -(redded king Arthur's rister tm Wns 
Arthnr had hr her Jlonlred, tliercfore king Lot bsld 
ngalmt ling Arthur tch 3D -Sir T Malorr, inecrga' 
l rt nee Arthur L 35 33 (1470) 

TVTnrgan/tin, the female slave, first 
of Cassim, and then of All Baba, 
“crafty, cunning, and fnutful in in- 
dentions” When the thief marked the 
door of her master’s house with white 
chalk in order to recognize it, Morgiana 
marked several other doors in the same 
manner, next day, she observed a red 
mark on the door, and made a similar 
one on others, as before A fen nights 
afterwards, a merchant with thirty-eight 
oil-jars begged a night’s lodging , and ns 
Morgiana wanted oil for a lamp, she went 
to get some from one of the leather jars 
“Is it time?” asked a voice “Not jet,” 
replied Morgiana, and going to the others, 
she discovered that a man was concealed 
in thirty-seven of the jars From the 
la«t jaT she took oil, which she made 
boiling hot, and with it killed the 
thirty-seven thieves When the captain 
discovered that all Ins men were dead, 
he decamped without a moment’s delay 
Soon afterwards, he settled in the citv as 
n merchant, nnd got mrited bj Ah Baba 
to supper, but refused to cat salt This 
excited the suspicion of Morgiana, who 
detected m the pretended merchant the 
captain of the forty thieves She danced 
awhile for his amusement, playfully 
sported with his dagger, and suddenly 
plunged it into his heart When All 
Baba knew who it was that she had slam, 
he not only gave the damsel her liberty 
hut also married her to his own Eon — 
-Arabian Nights (“All Baba or the Forty 
Thiev es ”) 

p 5 ' 51 "id 8 two pnekei, contain 

rfl 1 ”?? >™, r ,™ : W CT IUn«imlniiii we met endrowwr 
■“ >y>e dl r l * natural JcaUi tot 
to re j miitroc, — 4 U Baba or tie Fgrtr Tiiieres, 


Horglay, the sword of sir Bevis of 
Hamptoun, ic Southampton, give i to 
him Wins wife Josian, daughter of the 
kmn- of Armenia— Drayton, Pohjolbion, 
n (ID12) 

Vot talk of MoTgiar Errolllur [A rtVjr-ri.rari) rii'I 
Cutitithm [Orlando i n.ordj, or co Tut l l Icrd no 
crpd/t to that ts fiHrf of em —Ben Jo^-on retry if an 
In Jilt IJurrovr ill 1 (1*TS} 

Morgue la Faye a/eh who watched 
over the birth of Opcr the Dane, and, 
after he had finished his eartblv career, 
restored him to perpetual youth, and took 
him to liv e w itli her in c\ crlasting lov c in 
the isle and castle of Ax’alon — Ojicr A 
Dawns (a romance) 

Mor'iee (Gil or Child), the natural 
son of lady Barnard, “brought forth in 
her fathers house wi’ nucl Ic sin and 
shame ” One day , Gil Monce scntB ilhe 
to the baron's hall, with a request that 
lady Barnard would go nt once to Green- 
ly ood to see the child Lord Barnard, 
fancying the “child” to he some pir- 
amour, forbade his wife to leave the hall, 
and went himself to Greenwood, where 
he slew Gd Monce, and sent his head to 
ladv Barnard On Ins return, the lady told 
her lord he had slain her son, nnd added, 
“Wi’ thnt same spear, oh, pierce an 
heart, and put me out o’ pam ! ” But the 
baron Tepcntcd of lira hasty deed, nnd 
cried, “ 1 11 av lament for Gil Monce, as 
pn he were mine nin ” — Percy, Jlchqw 
etc , III i 

*«* This tale suggested to Ilorae the 
plot of his tragedy called Douglas 

Monaco, a Moonsh dance, a kind of 
hornpipe 

Tadera rlenunqao Infidnnt fullghir el pcngrluum 
ratltim cuJtum ussimant, qul hrilcris talilms Indulgent 
nat Mauri cw rUeantur wit e longltu renioSA jtairlil 
credautur xulvoln&£. — Junius. 

Mori and, m Lend Me Five Slid Imp, 
by J M Morton (1838) 

Morland (Henry;, “the heir-at-law " 
of baron Dubcrlv It was generally 
supposed that he had perished at sea , 
hut he was cast on cape Breton, ind 
afterwards returned to Lnglnnd, and war- 
ned Caroline Dormer an orphan — (, 
Colmnn, The Heir-at-Law (1707) 

Kr Lcrtrlcj- behaved UU a father to me \n Kelttrr', 
nral en-used nora n w-ilMo? coilieman for hU Ionii.ni 
Vi , . t’ , rc 1 ITnile niy first npisarance nr Jlmr y 
Morlsrul in The Jlrir-at Jjttr w bich to nrold 
f'Smoit" 3 ' b ° <aLC ' J The- lyord't It arming pan —l'exn 


Motley (Mrs ), filename tmder winch 
queen Anne corresponded w jth Mrs Fretw 
man (the duchess of Marlborough) 

Moma, daughter of Connsc king <4 
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Ireland She wns m line with Cathbn, 
joungest *>011 of Ionium Duchomnr, 
out of jcnlousv, slew Ins mnl, nnd then 
n-1 ed 'Morns to be his liride She replied, 
“'lliou nrt dnrk to me, 0 Ducliomnr, ami 
cruel is thine nmi to Morn.n ” She then 
braced him for his sword, tmd when “ he 
gave it to her she thrustii. into bis heart " 
DnehOninr fell, nnd helped the mmd to 
pull out the sword tlint lie 1111 r,Iit die, but 
when she did so lie seized it from her nnd 
plunged it into her side \\ Ucteupon 
t'lithullin sud 

**Pc«rMo t! c «oti!i of (hn hm>r5| Tliclr <lcpd3 wero 
prcM fn 150 t Lrt fh«n ri !• ft round wo In clot If Let 
fltem >1 >«■ tl Ir fr'iftiiti invar My »oti! *hall tlicn he 
Erin in tans r mint arm like the thunder rf hcircti 
I ut Utoti on n tiuKMibcim o Morna. nnr the window 
tf ny rot Mien my limphtt ore nt jirvc when tho 
*Hn of war it f •ut/'-A) iin / instil 1 

Morna, wife of Comhnl nnd mother 
of ] inpnl Her fnllicr wns 'Ihnddu, nnd 
her brother Glc^nmmor — Ossinn 

Mornny, the old seneschal nt cnrl 
Herberts tower nt I’cronnc — Sir IV 
Scott, Qucn'm Dnricard (time, Idwnrd 

n ) 

Morning Stai of tho Refor- 
mation, John Mjchffe (1821-U81) 

V* ye 1 P wM evrr K rrmernlx’ r \ « a gocxl on 1 pmt 
rim Mnf he not 1* J -tip t jHI Tho Morning 
i xt of the lefafniit* n**t—haUJ«* 

Mot occo or '1 \l ocevs, the perform- 
in„ hor-c, gcritrnllv cillcd “ lianhes s 
llor e ' Among otlier cxidoits, wc ire 
told tint “ it went up to Inc lop of St 
I’nu! s ’ Doth horse nnd man were burnt 
rhve nt I!omc, bv order of the pope, ns 
limpet n« — Don /nra del I ogo, 111 
(11,011) 

Among the entries nt Stationers' 
llnll is the toliowing — Aor H, 1515 
■i I tllttd /iOin »7 ihf '■tranije Qualities of 
<i 1 o in / A 0/7 i alltd Morocco 

In lfi'JS wns published the pamphlet 
Vve&lis 1 xlaticus or Ilan/cs s I/orjC in 
a Jra icc 

Morocco Men, agents of lotion 
n-'nrnact' In I7°G, the peat State 
lo'tctv t mplo 3 ed TIM) morocco men 
flic r I usinc. s a ns to go from home to 
U 'C s — g t ic customers of the ns- 
tirnnccs, rr to attend m the bach parlours 
rf jmbht-hn l es, where tlie customers 
can e to meet llum 

Morolt (IK nit'), the old ’squire of air 
1 nvtm.nd Borrower — Sir \\ Scott, /Vic 
h 're"./ (tin c, Hrnrj II ) 

Morose (2 • t ), n n i cm ohl hunl «, 
who ha r‘ ir> h< ar nr.v voice bet his own 
Ills nij h‘t , sirDv iphice, v ants to wring 


out of him n tlnrd of bi3 propertj, nnd 
proceeds thus lie gets a lad to personate 
“a silent woman, ” nnd the phenomenon 
so delights the old man, that lie consents 
to a marriage Ivo sooner is tho ceremony 
over, than the bov-wife assumes the cha- 
racter of a virago of loud mid ceaseless 
tongue Morose is half mad, nnd pro- 
mises to giro his nephew n third of his 
income if he wall take this intolerable 
plngne ott his hands Die tnck being ro- 
vcnled, Morose retires into private life, 
nnd leaves his nephew master of the situ- 
ation — Ben Jonson, The Silent Woman 
(IGOi) 

Bcnjimln John on reomed to t>o proud to 

weir tJ e jKrctJ doublo nnme nnd mm par lieu la rly great 
In nil that Authors plays that were tMiilly i>erforme<l 
viz. Wnsp" Corhacclo " Morose " nnd ' Ananias," 
— Chenrood 

(“ \\ asp” in Bartholomew Pair, “ Cor- 
baceio” in Tnc lox, and “Annmns”in 
The Alchemist ) 

Moroug, the monkcj mistaken for 
the devil A woman of Cainbalii died, and 
Moroug, wishing to imitate her, slipped 
into her lied, nnd dressed himself in her 
night-clothes, while the bodj was earned 
to the cemetcn When the funeral pnrtj 
returned, mid begun the usual lamenta- 
tions for tho dead, pug stretched Ins 
night-capped lie id out of tho bod and 
began moaning nnd grimacing most Jndc- 
ousli All the mourners thought it was 
the devil, nnd scampered out ns fast ns 
the' could run The priests assembled, 
and rcsolv ed to exorcise Satan , but pug, 
noting their terror, flew on the chief of 
the bon/es, and bit his nose nnd cars 
most viciousl) All the others fled in 
disorder, nnd when pug lind satisfied his 
humour, lie escaped out of the window 
After a while, the bon/es returned, with 
a goodly companj well armed, when the 
chief bon/c told them how lie had fought 
with Satan, nnd prevailed against In n So 
he wns canonized, nnd made n saint in 
the calendar for cv er — T S Gueulctte, 
Chmrsc Talcs (“ The Ape Moroug,” 1723) 

Morrol or Morell, a gont-berd who 
invites Hioninlm, n shepherd, to conic to 
the higher grounds, nnd leave the low- 
Iv mg lands He tells 1 homnlin thnt many 
hills have been canonized, ns St Michael's 
Mount, St Bridget’s Bower in Kent, and 
so on , then there was mount Small and 
mount Pnrnnss, where the Muses dwelt 
1 homnlin replies, “The low lands arc safer, 
nnd lulls are notfor shepherds ” lie then 
illustrates his remark hj the tale of shep- 
herd Algrmd, who sat like Morrcl on a 
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hill, when an eagle, taking his white head 
for a stone, let on it a shell-fish m order 
to break it, and nll-to cracked his skull 
LEscli} lus lias killed by a tortoise 
dropped on his head b} an eagle ] — 
Spenser, ShcpJicardcs Calendar, i n 

(This is an allegory of the high and 
low church parties Morel is an anagram 
of Elmer or Ajlmer bishop of London, 
who “sat on a lull," and uas the leader 
of the high-church partj Algnnd is 
Gnndal archbishop of Canterbury , head 
of the Ion -church parti, nho in 157S 
11 as sequestrated for 11 nting a letter to 
the qneen on the subject of puntanism 
Thoniahn represents the puritans Tins 
could not hare been written before 157 8, 
nnless the reference to Algnnd was added 
in some later edition ) 

Moms, a domestic of the earl of 
Derbi — Sir W Scott, Pcteril of the Pcah 
(time, Charles II ) 

Morns {Mi ), the timid fellow-traveller 
of I’ rank Osbaldistonc, who earned the 
portmanteau Osbaldistone sajs, con- 
cerning him, “ Of all the propensities 
which teach mankind to torment them- 
selves, that of causeless fear is the most 
irritating, bus}, painful, and pitiable ” — 
Sir Scott, It o') Roy (time, George I ) 

Morns {Peter), the pseudonym of John 
G Lockhart, in Peter's Letters to His 
Kmsfolh (1819) 

Moms-Dance, a comic representa- 
tion of ever} grade of society The 
dimeters yvere dressed parti} in Spanish 
and parti} in English costume Thus, 
the hu 0 e sleeies Mere Spanish, but the 
laced stomacher English Hobby-horse 
represented the king and all the knightly 
order , Maid Marian, the queen , the 
fnar, the clerg} general!} , the fool, the 
court jester i he other characters repre- 
sented a franklin or pm ate gentleman, 
a churl or fanner, and the lov, or grades 
yvere represented In a clown The Span- 
ish costume is to show the ongm of the 
dance 

A representation of a morris-dance 
m i} still he seen at Betlev, in Stafford- 
shire, in a window placed in the house of 
George Toilet, Esq , in about 1C20 

Morrison {Ilutjli), a Lowland drover, 
the friend of Rohm Oig —Sir W Scott, 
Ihc J'ico Drovers (time, George III ) 

Mortality (<%?), a religious itine- 
rant, w ho frequented country cburch- 
}nrds and the graves of the covenanters. 


He was first discoyered in tlie banal- 
ground at Gnnderclough, cleanng the 
moss from the grej tombstones, renewing 
with his chisel the half-defaced inscrip- 
tions, and repairing the decorations of 
the tombs — Sir W Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II ) 

*** “Old Mortalit} ” is said to be 
meant for Robert Patterson 

Morta'ra, the boy nho dred from 
being coycred all o\er with gold-leaf bv 
Leo XII , to adorn a pageant 

Morteloke (Mr ), tbe undertaker at 
the funeral of Mrs Margaret Bertram of 
Smglcside — Sir W Scott, Guj Mcmncnny 
(time, George II ) 

Moite d’Artlmr, a compilation of 
Arthurian tales, called on the title-page 
The History of Prince Arthur, compiled 
from the French In eir Thomas Malory, 
and printed bj William Canton m 147C 
It is divided into three parts The first 
part contains the birth of king Arthur, 
the establishment of the Round Tabic, 
the romance of Balm and Balan, and the 
beautiful nllegory of Gnretb and Lmet' 
The second part is mainly the romance 
of sir Tristram The third part is the 
romance of sir Launcelot, the quest of 
the holy graal, and the death of Arthur, 
Guenevcr, Tristram, Lamorake, and 
Launcelot 

*** The difference of stjle in the third 
part is yen striking The end of ch 44, 
pt i is manifest!} the close of a romance 
It is i pity that each romance is not 
marked b} some formal indication, 
thus, pt i bk 1, etc , and each book 
might be subdivided into chapters 

This book was finLhed (ho ninth year of the relzn 
of kinp Ednanl IV b y Ir Thonm Malory hnfsIiL Thus 
endelh this noble and Joyous book entitled La Jfurte 

of the 1 irtJj life 
1 hU noble kni Jjts 

c- „ , , . ierin« of the holy 

fcancgmJI nml In the end the dolorous death and tie 
rnrtins out of the worl 1 of them alI.~Condudin b para 

Mortc (T Arthur, b} Tennyson ~ The 
poet supposes Arthur (yvounded m the 
great battle of the West) to be home off 
the field by sir Bednere Tbe wounded 
monarch directed sirBedrvere to cast IX- 
cahbur into the mere Ty\ ice the knight 
disohe} ed the command, intending to save 
the sword , but the dy ing king detected 
the fraud, and insisted on being ohc}cd 
So sir Bedivere cast the sword into the 
mere, and “an arm, clothed m y lute 
samite, caught it bv the hilt, brandished 
it three tunes, and drew it into the mere,” 
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Sir Bedivcre then earned the dying king 
to a barge, in which were three queens, 
who conveyed him to the island-valley 
of Avil'ion, “where falls not hail, or 
rain, or any snow, nor ever wind blows 
loudly " Here was he taken to be healed 
of Ins gne\ ous wound , but whether he 
lived or died wo are not told 

The id} II called The Passing of Arthur 
is i erbatim, like the Mot tc lT Arthur, with 
an introduction tacked on , but from 
“So all day long ” (twelfth para- 
graph) to the line, “ So on the mere the 
nailing died an ay” (about 270 lines), the 
tn o arc identical 

\* Ibis idyll is merely chs 1G7, 168 
(pt in ) of the History of Pi mce Arthur, 
compiled by sir T Maloiy, put into 
metre, much being a verbatim rendering 

See Notes and Queries, July 13, 1878, 
v hero the parallels are show n paragraph 
by paragraph 

Morternar (Attend of), an exiled 
nobleman, alias Theodonck the hermit of 
1 ngaddi, the enthusiast — Sir W Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Mor'timer (Mr ), executor of lord 
Abhen illc, and uncle of Frances Tyrrell 
“ He sheathed a soft heart in a rough 
case " }• xtemally, Mr Mo-timer seemed 
unsy mpathctic, brusque, and rugged , but 
in reakty Jie uas most benevolent, deli- 
ente, and tender-hearted “ Ho did a 
thousand noble acts without the credit of 
a single one ” In fact, bis tongue belied 
his heart, and his heart his tongue — 
Cumberland, The Fashionable Lover 
(1780) 

Mortimer (Sir Edward), a most bene- 
volent man, oppressed with some secret 
sorrow In fact, he knew himself to be 
a murderer The case was this Being 
in a county assembly , the uncle of lady 
Helen insulted him, struck him down, 
and kicked him Sir Eduard rode home 
to send a challenge to the ruffian , but 
meeting lum on the road drunk, he mur- 
dered him, uas tried for the enme, 
but was honourably’ acquitted He wrote 
a statement of the case, and kept the 
papers connected u ith it m an iron chest 
One day , Wilford, his secretary , whose 
curiosity had been aroused, saw the chest 
unlocked, and was just about to take out 
the documents when sir Edward entered, 
and threatened to shoot him , but ho 
■-elented, made Wilford sucar secrecy, 
and then told him the whole story The 
voung man, enable to live under the 
jealous eye of sir Edward, ran airpy , 


but sir Edward dogged him, and at 
length arrested him on the charge of 
robbery The charge broke d>un, Mil- 
ford uas acquitted, sir Eduard confessed 
himself a murderer, and died — G Col- 
umn, The It on Chest (1796) 

Mortimer LightwoocV solicitor, 
employed m the “Harmon murder ” case 
He was the great friend of Eugene Wray - 
burn, bamster-at-law, and it uas the 
ambition of bis life to imitate the non- 
chalance and other eccentricities of Ins 
friend At one time he uas a great ad- 
mirer of Bella Wilfer Mr Veneering 
called him “one of his oldest friends,” 
but Mortimer was never in the merchant’s 
house but once in his life, and resolved 
never to enter it again — C Dickens, Out 
Mutual Friend (1864) 

Mortimei Street (London) , so 
called from Harley, earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and baron of Wigmore, iu 
H erefordshire 

Morton, a retainer of the carl of 
Northumberland — Shakespeare, 2 Hem u 
TV (1598) 

Morton (Henry), a leader m the 
covenanters’ army with Balfour While 
abroad, he is major-general Melville 
Henry Morton marries Miss Eden Bcl- 
lcnden 

Old Ralph Mo> ton of Mtlmcood, uncle 
of Henry Morton 

Colonel Silas Morton of Mdnirood, 
father of Henry Morton — Sir W Scott, 
Old Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Morton (The earl of), m the service 
of Mary queen of Scots, and a member 
of the privy council of Scotland — Sir 
W Scott, J'he Monastery and The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Morton (The Rev Mr), the presby- 
termn pastor of Caimv reckon village — 
Sir W Scott, Wavcr/eg (time, George 

Mortslieugh ( Johmc ), the old 
sexton of Wolf’s Hope v illage — Sir IV 
Scott, The Bride of Lammetmoor (tunc, 
William m ) 

Morven (“a ridge of high hills"), al’ 
the north-west of Scotland , called in 
Ossmn “wmdy r Morven,” “resounding 
Morven,” “echoing Morven,” “rocky 
Morven ” Fmgal is called indifferently 
“ king of Selma " and “ king of 
Morven ” Selma was the capital of 
Morven Probably it was krgvllshiro 
extended north and cast, 


MORYIDUS 


6G5 MOSES SLOW OF SPEECH 


Morvi'dus, son of llamas by his 
concubine Tangustcln In Ins reign, 
there “came from the Irish coasts a most 
crnel monster, which dev oured the people 
continually, but as soon ns Momdus 
heard thereof, he ventured to encounter it 
alone When all his darts were spent, 
the monster rashed upon him, and 
su allowed him up like a small fish ” — 
Geoffrej of Monmouth, British History , 
m 15 (1142) ' 

tbit valiant bastard 

Morrldu (Danlus eon) who with that monster /ought, 
HL nrbjects that devoured- 

Drayton rofyollAon Till (1632} 

(Momdus is erroneously printed 
“Monndns” in Dm ton, bnt has been 
corrected m the quotation given above ) 

Bios by, an unmitigated villain He 
seduced Alicia, the wife of Arden of 
Feiersbam Tbncc he tried to murder 
Arden, but was baffled, and then fright- 
ened Alicia mto conniving at a most 
l lllainous scheme of murder Pretending 
friendship, Mosbv hired two ruffians to 
murder Arden while he was plavmg a 
game of draughts The villains, who 
were concealed in an adjacent room, were 
to rash on their victim when Mosby 
said, “Now I take jou" The whole 
gang was apprehended and executed — 
Arden of Fercrsham (1592), altered bj 
George Lillo (1739) 

Mosca, the knavish confederate of 
Yol’pone (2 syl ) the nch Venetian 
“fox ” — Ben Jonson, Volponc or The 
Foie (1605) 

1/ yotir mother In hopes to ruin me should consent to 
many my pretended unde ho might, like Mosca "in 
The fox, *tand Dpon terms— W Congreve, The 1) ay of 
the World IL1(17W) 

Mosce'ra, n most s Intel} convent 
built bv the abbot Hodulfo, on the rums 
of a dilapidated fabric On the da} of 
openmg, an immense crowd assembled, 
and (lie abbot felt proud of his noble 
edifice Amongst others came St Girnl- 
bcr'to (3 syl ), who, when the abbot 
showed him the pile and the beauty 
thereof, said in pra} er, “ If this conv ent 
is built for ^od s glor} , may it abide to 
the end of time , hut if it is a monument 
of man’s pride, may that little brook 
which flows hard by overwhelm it w ith 
its waters” At the word, the brook 
reased to flow, the waters piled up 
mountain high, then dashing on the 
convent overthrew it, nor left one stone 
upon another, so complete was the ruin. 
— Southe}, St Gualberto 

Moscow. So-and-so was my Moscow , 


that is, the turning-point of my good 
fortune, leading to future “shoals and 
misery ” The reference is to Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s disastrous Russian expe- 
dition, when his star hastened to its 
“ set ” 

Jinn wax my Moscow [Me ruin of my reputation and 

fa me} 

UjTon Don Juan xL 50 (1S2IJ 

Mo'ses, the Jew money-lender m 
Sheridan's comedy The School for 
Scandal (1777) 

Moses’ Clothes The Koran says 
“ God cleared Moses from the scandal 
which was rnmonred against him” (ch 
xxxm ) The scandal was that his 
bod} was not proper)} formed, and 
therefore he would never bathe m the 
presence of others One da}, he went to 
bathe, and laid his clothes on a stone, but 
the stone ran away with them into the 
camp Moses went after it as fast as he 
could run, but the Israelites saw his 
naked bod}, and perceived the untruth- 
fulness of the common scandal — Sale, 
Al Koran , xxxin notes 

Moses’ Homs The Ynlgatc giv cs 
quod cornuta css ct facies sit a, for what 
our version has translated “he wist not 
that the s/m of his face shone " The 
Hebrew word used means both a “horn” 
and an “irradiation” Michael Angelo 
follow ed the Vulgate 

Moses’ Bod- 

While Mo.es was Urlng with ItcuCI [Jlthro] the 
Midliuiite, he noticed a gtnJT In the garden and he took 
It to be Uh walking-stick- This ?tnlT was Josephs and 
Iteucl carried It away when he fled from Egypt, This 
amo staff Adam carried with him out of Eden hoah 
Inherited It nnd gave It to Bhcm. It pasxd Into tho 
hands of Abraham and Abraham left It to Isaac and 
when Jacob fled from his brothers anger Into Mesopo- 
tamia ho carried It In bis hand and ga\c It at death 
to his on Joseph — The Talmud ri, 

Moses Slow of Speech The 
tradition is this One da}, Pharaoh ins 
canning Moses in his arms, when the 
child plucked the rov al beard so roughl} 
that the king, in a passion, ordered Jnm 
to be put to death Queen Asia said to 
her husband, the child w as onl> a babe- 
and was so }oung he could not dis^. 
cem between a ruby and a live coal 
Pharaoh put it to the test, and the 
child clapped into his month the burn- 
ing coal, thinking it something good 
to eat Pharaoh’s anger was appeased, 
hut the child burnt its tongue so sev trelv 
that ever after it was “slow of ’speech ' 
— Shalshcl, Uahhahala, li 

Moses Slow of Speech The account 
giv en m the Talmud is somewhat differept. 


MOST CHRISTIAN KING 
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MOTHER HUBBARD 


It is therein stated that Pharaoh wag sitting 
one day with Moses on his lap, vv hen the 
child tool, the crown from the king’s head 
and placed it on his own Tko “wise 
men ” of Egypt persnaded Pharaoh that 
this act w as treasonable, and that the child 
should be put to death Jithro [sic] the 
pnest of Midian said it was the act of a 
child who knew no better “ Let two 
plates,” said he, “ be set before the child, 
one containing gold and the other live 
coals, and y ou vv ill presently see that he 
mil choose the coals m preference to the 
gold ” The advice of Jithro being fol- 
lowed, the boy Moses snatched at the 
coals, and putting one of them into his 
mouth, burnt his tongue so se\ erely that 
e\er after be vv as “heavy of speech ” — 
The Talmud, \ 1 

Most Christian King {Le Roy 
Trcs-Chnsticn ) The king of France is so 
called by others, either with or mthont 
his proper name, but he never styles 
lumsclf so m any letter, grant, or re- 
script 

In St Romigius or Remy’s Testament, 
kin"; Cions is called Christianissimus 
Lmoucus — Flodoard, Jhstona Rcmcnsis, 

1 18 (a d 010) 

Motallab ( Abdal ), one of the four 
husbands of Zesbet the mother of Ma- 
homet He nas not to know her ns a 
wife till he had seen Mahomet in his 
pre-existing state Mahomet appeared 
to him ns an old man, and told him he 
had chosen Zesbet for her virtue and 
beauty to be his mother — Comte do 
Cavlus, Oriental Talcs (“History of 
Abdal Motallab,” 1713) 

Mo'tai ("one doomed or dciotcd to 
sacufice”) So prince Assad was called, 
when he fell into the hands of the old 
nro-w orshipper, and was destined by him 
to be sacrificed on the fiery mountain — 
Arabian Nights (“Amgiad and Assad”) 

Motll, page to don Adnano de 
Armn'do the fantastical Spaniard He 
is cunning and versatile, facetious and 
playful —Shakespeare, Love's Labour's 
Lost (1594) 

Moth, one of tlio fames — Shakespeare, 
Midsummer Night's Di cam (1592) 

Moths and Candles The moths 
fell in love with the night-fly , and the 
night-fi\,to get rid of their importunity, 
maliciously hade them to go and fetch 
fire for her adornment The blind lovers 
flew to the first flame to obtain the love- 


token, and few escaped injury of death 
— Ktempfer, Account of Japan, vn (1727) 

Mother Ann, Ann Lee, the 
“ spiritual mother” of the shakors 
(1734-1784) 

Mother Ann is regarded ns the 
female form ; and Jesus as the male form, 
of the Messiah 

Mother Bunch, a celebmted ale- 

wife m Dekker’s Satiromaster (1G02) 

*** In 1G04 was published Pasqutl’s 
Jests, mixed with Mother Lunch’s Mcrn- 
ments In 17G0 was published, m two 
parts, Mother Bunch’s Closet newly Bro! e 
Open, etc, by a “Lover of Mirth and 
Hater of Treason ” 

Mother Bunch’s Fairy Tales are known 
m every nursery 

Mother Carey’s Chickens The 
fish-fags of Pans m the first Great 
Revolution were so called, because, like 
the “stormy petrel,” whenever thev 
appeared m force m the streets of Paris, 
they always foreboded a tumult or poli- 
tical storm 

Mother Carey’s Goose, the great 
black petrel or gigantic fulmar of the 
Pacific Ocean 

Mother Douglas, a noted enmp, 
who lived at the north-east corner of 
Covent Garden Her house w ns superbly 
furnished She died 17G1 

*** Toote introduces herm The JIFinor, 
as “Mrs Cole” (17G0) , nnd Hogarth m 
his picture called “The March to Finch- 
Icy ” 

Mother Goose, in French Contes de 
Ma Mere COyc, by Charles Pcrrault 
(1097) 

*** There are ten stories in this book, 
seven of which are from tho Pcnta- 
mcrona 

Mother Goose , a native of Boston, 
in Massachusetts, nutnoress of nursery 
rhy mes Mother Goose used to smg her 
rhvmes to her grandson, nnd Tlioum 
Fleet, her brother-in-law, printed nnd 
published the first edition of her nursery 
rhv mes, entitled Songs for the Nursery or 
Mother Goose’s Melodies, in 1719 

’V Dibdm wrote a pantomime entitled 
Mother Goose 

Mother Hubbard, an old lady 
■whose whole time nnd attention wero 
taken up by' her dog, who was most 
wilful , hut the dame never lost her tem- 
per, nor forgot her politeness, After 
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running about ail day to supply Master 
Doggie, 

The dnme roado a curacy tho do" nude a bow ; 

The dame said Your scrruit! the dog said Bob’ 


vrov 1 m 


A Anrscry Tate In Rhyme 


Mothei Hubberd, the supposed 
narrator of a tale called Tho Fox and 
the Ape, related to the poet Spenser to 
beguile the weary hours of sickness 
Scv eral persons told him tales, but 

1 woman was 

o did far surpass 
it seemed her well { 

She when her turn nas come her tale to tell 
Told of rthtnjj£e adventure that bttided 
Lctwlxt a fox ami ape b) him misguided ' 

The which for that my sense it greatly pleased, 

111 wrilo It ns she the same dJd fay 

Spen cr 

Motboi Hubberd’s Tale A fox 
and an ape determined to travel about the 
•world as chctalius de hndustnc First, 
Ape dressed as a broken-down soldier, and 
Fox ns his sen ant A farmer agreed to 
take them for 1ns shepherds , but they 
dev oured all his lambs and then decamped 
They next “went in for holy orders” 
Rcvmrd contrived to get a living given 
lnm, and appointed the ape ns his clerk , 
but they soon made the parish too hot to 
hold them, and again sheered off They 
next tried their fortune at court , tho 
ape set himself up as a foreigner of dis- 
tinction, with Fox for his groom They 
play cd the part of rakes, but being found 
to be desperate rogues, had to flee with 
all despatch, and seek another field of 
action As tlie> journey cd on, the} saw 
a lion sleeping, and Master Fox persuaded 
lus companion to steal the crown, sceptre, 
and ro}nl robes The ape, arraved in 
these, assumed to be king, and Fox was" 
his prime minister , but so ill did they 
govern that Jupiter interfered, the lion 
was restored, and the ape was docked of 
his tail and had his ears cropt 

Since which nil apes hut half their can bare loft. 

And or their tails are utterly bereft, 
bo Mother liubberd her discourse did end. 

Spenser Mother IfulbcrtTs Tale 

Mothei Shipton, T Evan Preece, 
of South Wales, a prophetess, whose pre- 
dictions (generally in rli} mes) were at 
one time in ever} body’s mouth in South 
Wales, especinll} in Glamorganshire 
*** She predicted tho death of AVolsey , 
lord Perc}, and others Her prophecies 
are still extant That of “the end of 
the world in eighteen hundred and eighty - 
one ” is a forgery 

Mother of the People (77<cJ, Mar- 
guerite of France, !a Here des Peuples, 
daughter of Francois J. (1523-157 4) 


Mother’s Three Joys (A) “The 
three hoi} da> s allowed to the fond mo- 
ther’s heart," passing b} the ecstasy of 
the birth of her child, ore 

I VThen first tbe nblto blossoms of bis teeth appear 
treating the crimson buds that did cncabo them that Is 
a day of Joy 

J Next when from bis fathers arms be runs without 
support, and clings hughfng and delighted to Ills mo 

th r s Iviice " ” -t r ~ 

3 And sw 
stammering 

fiither mother oh tint Is tho dearest Joy of ali I 
— Sheridan PLarro (altered from hottebue 17U0) 

Mould (Mi ), undcrtal cr His face 
had a queer attempt at melnnchol} , sndly 
at % nnance with a smirk of satisfaction 
which might he read between the lines 
Though his calling w ns not a h\ ely one, 
it did not depress his spirits, as in tho 
bosom of his famil} he was the most 
cheerv of men, and to him the “tap, tnp” 
of coffin-making w as ns sw eet and exhila- 
rating as the tapping of a woodpecker — 
C Dickens, Mat tut C/iuzzfeunt (1844) 

Mouldy (lialph), “a good-limbed 
fellow,} oung, strong, nndofgoodfnends " 
Ralph was pneked for a recruit m sir 
John Fnlstatl’s regiment He promised 
Bardolph forty shillings “to stand Ins 
friend ” Sir John, being told this, sent 
Mouldv home, and when justice Shallow 
remonstrated, saving that Ralph “was 
the likeliest man of the lot,” Fnlstnif 
replied, “AY ill you tell me, Master Shal- 
low , how to choose a man ? Care I for tho 
limb, the thews, the stature, bulk, and big 
nsscmblnnco of a man ? Give me tbo 
spirit, Master Shallow ” — Shakespeare, 2 
Henry IV act m sc 2 (1598) 

Moullalis, Mohammedan lawyers, 
from which are selected the judges 

Mountain (The), a name given in 
the French Revolution to a faction which 
sat on the benches most delated in the 
Hall of Assembly The Girondins snt 
in the centre or lowest part of the hall, 
and were nicknamed the “plain” The 
“mountain" for a long time was the 
dominant part, it utterly o\ crlhrcn tho 
“plain” on August 31, 1793, but was in 
turn overthrown at the fall of Robespierre 
(9 Thermidor n or July 27, 1791) 

Mountain (The Old 3Ian of the), 
the jmaum Hassan ben Sabbah el Homairi 
The sheik A1 Jcbal was so called He 
was the pnneo of the Assassins 

*** In Rymer’s Fcedera (vol 1 ), Dr 
Clarke, the editor, has added two letters 
of this sheik , but the doctor must bq 
responsible for their genuineness, 
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Mountain Brutus (.The), William 
TeU (1282-1350) 

Mountam-Monai eh. of Europe, 

mont Blanc 

Mountain of Eloweis, the site of 
the palace of Violenta, the mother fairy 
who brought up the y oung princess after- 
wards metamorphosed into “ The White 
Cat ” — Comtesse D’Aunoj , Fairy Tales 
(“The White Cat,” 1082) 

Mountain of Miseries Jupiter 
gave permission for all men to bring their 
grievances to a certain plain, and to ex- 
change them with any others tliathad been 
cast off Fancy helped them , but though 
the heap was so enormous, not one single 
vice was to be found amongst the rubbish 
Old women threw away their wrinkles, 
and y oung ones their mole-spots , some 
cast on the heap poverty , many their red 
noses and bad teeth , but no one his 
crimes Now came the choice A galley- 
slave picked up gout, poverty picked up 
sickness, care picked up pain, snub noses 
picked up long ones, and so on Soon 
all were bewailing the change they had 
made, and Jupiter sent Patience to tell 
them theymight, if they liked, resumetheir 
own gnev anccs again Ev cry one gladly 
nccepted the permission, and Patience 
helped them to take up their own bundle, 
and bear it w ithout murmuring —Addi- 
son, The Spectator (1711, 1712, 1714) 

Mountains (Prmcc of German ), 
Schneekoppe (6235 feet), in Eastern 
Prussia 

Mo urnin g In Column's Hcir-at Law 
(1797), every character is in mourning 
the Dowlases as relatives of the deceased 
lord Duberly , Henry Morland as heir 
of lord Duberly , Steadfast as the chief 
friend of the family , Dr Pangloss as 
a elergvman, Caroline Dormer for her 
father recently bnned , Zckiel and Cicely 
Homespun for the same renson , Kennch 
for his deceased master — James Smith, 
Mcmoits (1840) 

Mourning Bride (The), a drama 
by W Congreve (1G97) “The mourn- 
ing bride" is Alme'na daughter of Manuel 
king of Grana'da, and her husband w ns 
Alphonso prince of Valentin On the day 
of their espousals they were shipwrecked, 
»nd each thought the other had penshed , 
but they met together in the court of 
Granada, where Alphonso was taken cap- 
tu e under the assumed name of Osmy n, 
J)smyn, having effected his escape, 


marched to Granada at the head of an 
army, found the king dead, and “the 
mourning bnde " became his yoyful wife 

Mouse-Tower (The), on the Rhine 
It was here that bishop Hntto was de- 
voured by mice (See Hatto, p 429 ) 
*** Mauth is a toll or custom house, 
and the mauth or toll-house for collecting 
duty on corn being very unpopular, gave 
rise to the tradition 

Moussa, Moses 

Mowbray (Mr John), lord of the 
manor of St Ronan’s , 

Chit a Mowbray, sister of John Mow- 
bray She was betrothed to Frank 
Ty rrel, but married Valentino Bulmer — 
Sir W Scott, St Honan's Well (time, 
George III ) 

Mowbray (Sir Miles), a dogmatical, 
self-opinionated old man, who fancied he 
could rend character, and had a nnturnl 
instinct for doing the right thing , but he 
would have been much wiser if he had 
paid more heed to the proverb, “Mind 
your own business and not another s ” 
Frederick Mowbray, his eldest son, a 
y oung man of fine principle, and greatly 
liked His “first love” was Clara Mid- 
dleton, who, being poor, married the rich 
lord Ruby His lordship soon died, leav - 
mg all his substance to his widow, who 
bestowed it with herself on Frederick 
Mowbray, her first and only love 
David Moicbiay, younger brother of 
Fredenck He was in the navy, and 
was a fine open hearted, frank, and honest 
British tar 

Lydia Mowbray, sister of Fredenck and 
David, and the wife of Mr Wrangle — 
R Cumberland, First Love (179G) 

Mow'cher (Miss), a benevolent little 
dwarf, patronized by Stcerfortb She is 
full of humour and comic vulgarity 
Her chief occupation is 'that of hair- 
dressing — C Dickens, David Coppei field 
(1849) 

Mowis, the bridegroom of snow , who 
wooed and won a beautiful bride, but at 
dawn melted m the sun The bride 
hunted for him night and day, but never 
saw him more — Amencan-Indian Legend 

MowL, the bridegroom of mow who won and wedded a 
maiden 

But when the morning came arose and passed from the 
wigwam. 

Fading and melting nvmj' nml dissolving Into the tun 
shine 

Till sho l«hold him no more tho she followed far Into 
the forest. 

Longfellow Fr tnpeUnc U. 4 (1S42) 
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Mozaide (2 s’/l), the Moor vrlio be- 
friended Vasco da Gama when he first 
landed on the Indian continent 

the Moor attend MaraM* wbo^zcrJonscs'e 
To Gjjba a ejes rcreaJcJ each tnnchmxu marc. 

-Gmioens Lmiui lx. py*3} 

Mozart (The English), sir Henrv 
Bishop (1780-1855) 

Mozart (The Italian), Cherubim of 
llorcnce (17C0-18I2) 

Mucli, the miller's Eon, the batlitf or 
“neater" of Itobin Hood (See Midgf ) 

Itcbjn f'ole In npruj^Wc 
A&tl Ica&l fajrn to a tre «• 

And bvhrm *tc*le Ljltll Johad, 

A pood Jtmn Wat lie 
Ami ol«o rf;Ms SsathelocU 
And Much rh** wne. 

riLxm Min Hood OjlladU, L l (luDJ) 

Much, the millers son, in the morris- 
dance His feat was (o hang, with an 
inflated bladder, the heads of gaping 
spectators He represented the fool or 
jester 

Mucli Ado about Nothing, n 
corned} In Shakespeare (ICOO) Hero, 
the daughter of Leonato, is engaged to be 
married to Claudio of Aragon , but don 
John, out of hatred to his brother Leonato, 
determines to mar the happiness of the 
lovers Accordingly, lie bribe? the wait- 
ing-maid of Ilero to dress in her impress's 
clothes, and to talk with him bj moon- 
light from the chamber balconv The 
villain tells Clandio that Ilero has made 
an assignation with him, and invites him 
to witness it. Claudio is full? persuaded 
that the woman he secs is Hero, and 
when nest dav she presents herself at 
the altar, ho rejects her with scorn The 
pnest feels assured there is some mistake, 
so he takes Hero apart, and gn ea out that 
she is dead Then don lolin tabes to 
flight, the waiting-woman confesses, 
Claudio repents, and In wav of amend- 
ment (as Hero is dead) promise? to 
marrj her cousin, but this cousin turns 
out to be Hero herself 

%* A similar talc is told be Ariosto in 
his Orlando Furirro, \ (1510) 

Another occurs in the laZnj Queen, bj 
Spenser, bk n ■!, 38, etc (1530) 

George Turbcrv illc’s Gcncura (157G) is 
still more like Sbal cspcarc’s tales Belle- 
forest nnd Bandcllo have also similar 
talcs (scc.-ffisf , xviii ) 

Mueklebacket (Saunders), the old j 
fisherman at Mussclcrag i 

Old Els pel h Mudlcbadct, mother of i 
Saunders, and formerly servant to lady ! 
GlennIInn 


Maqqie Mud IcbacJ ct, wife of Saunders 

Stecmc MucHebadet , eldest son of 
Saunders lie is drowned 

Little Jennie Mud lebadd, Saunders’* 
child — Sir W Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George III ). 

MueMe thrift (Bathe), ironmonger 
and brazier of Kippletringan, in Scotland 
— Sir Vv Scott, Guy Mannering (time, 
George II ) 

Mucklewrath (Kabul kuJ), a fnnntic 
preacher — Sir IV Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II ) 

Mucflcwraih (John), smith at Caim- 
v reckon Milage 

Dame Mud Icierath, wife of John A 
terrible virago — Sir \\ Scott, 1 Vaurlcy 
(time, George 11 ) 

Muckworm (Sir Benin ions), the 
nnserlj old uncle nnd guardian of Ar- 
belln He want? her to marry squire 
Sapaknll, a raw Yorkshire tike,'bnt she 
loves Gavlovc, n voting barrister, and, of 
course, Muck worm is outwitted — Caret, 
The Iloncs‘ Tor! storeman (173G) 

Mudarra, son of Gonnlo Bustos dc 
Salas dc Lara, who murdered his uncle 
Jtodn'go while hunting, to avenge the 
death of lus seven half-brothers The 
tale is, that Rodrigo Velasquez invited 
his seven nephews to a feast, when a fraj 
took place m which a Moor was slain, 
the mint, who was a Moorish lndv, de- 
manded vengeance, whereupon the'eeren 
bovs were allured into ft ravine nnd 
cruellj murdered Mudarra was the son 
of the f une fathor as “the seven sons 
of Lara," but not of the same mother 
— Itonwnrc o; the Eleventh Century 

Muddle, the carpenter under captain 
Savage and lieutenant O'Brien — Captain 
Mam at, Peter Simple (1S33) 

Muddlewiek (Tnplolcmus), m 
Charles All , an historical drama bv 
J R Planchd (1820) 

Mudjekee'was, the father of Hia- 
watha, and subsequent!} potentate of the 
winds llo gave oil the wands but vii. 
to bis children to rule , the one he te- 
served was the west wind, which he him- 
self ruled over The dominion of the 
winds was given to Mudjckeewis bccaus# 
he slew the great hear called the Mishe- 
MoLwa 

Thill wtj i!.i!n the StW>{ Molrsrn 
Honour 1= to Mmljehccwii! 

Henceforth hoihull be the wert wind. 
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And hereafter ecn for ever 
Shall ha hold supremo doml&Ion 
Orer all the winds of heaven. 

Longfellow Utavatha U (18o5) 

Mug (Matthew), a caricature of the 
duke of Newcastle — S Foote, TheMatjor 
of Garratt (1703) 

Mugello, the giant slain by Av ernrdo 
do Medici, a commander under Charle- 
magne This giant w leldcd a mace from 
which hung three balls, which the Medici 
adopted ns their de\ ice 

*** Thcj lm\ e been adopted by pawn- 
brokers ns a symbol of their trade 

Muggins (Dr ), a sapient phj sician, 
who had the art “to suit his phjsic to 
his patients' taste , ” so when king Artax- 
animous felt a little seed} nftor a night’s 
debauch, the doctor prescribed to his 
majest} “ to take, a morning whet ” — W 
B Rhodes, JBombastes Furwso (1700) 

Muhldenau, the minister of Manen- 
dorpt, and father of Mecta and Adolphn 
When Adolpha was an infant, she was 
lost in the siege of Magdeburg, and 
Muhldenau, having reason to suppose that 
the child was not killed, went to Prague 
in search of her Here Muhldenau was 
seized ns a spy, and condemned to death 
Mcota, hearing of his capture, w alked to 
Prague to beg lutn off, and was introduced 
to the governor’s supposed daughter, who, 
m realit}, was Meetn’s sister Adolpha 
Rupert Roselhcim, who was betrothed to 
Mcetn, stormed the prison nnd released 
Muhldenau — S Knowles, The Maid of 
Manendorpt (1838) 

Mulatto, n half-caBte Stnctlyspenk- 
-ing, Zambo is the issue of an Indian and 
a Regress , Mulatto, of a Whiteman nnd a 
Negress , Terzeron, of a Whiteman and a 
Mulatto woman, Quadroon, of a Terzeron 
nnd a White 

Mul'ciber, Vulcan, who was black- 
smith, architect, nnd god of fire 

In Ausonlan land 

Men called him Mulclbcr and how ho fell 
From heaven they fabled thrown by angry Jore 
Sheer o cr tlio crystal battlements from mom 
To noon ho fell from noon to dewy eve 
A summer’s day and with the setting son 
Dropt from tho zenith liko n falling star 
On Lemnos, -the .Aegean lie. 

Milton rat adieu Lost 739 etc. (1CW) 

Muley Bugentuf, king of Morocco, 
n blood-and-thundcr hero He is the 
chief character of a tragedy of the same 
name, by Thomas do la Fnentn 

In tho first act, the king of Morocco, by wny of re- 
creation shot a hundred Moorish slates with arrows In 
the second bo beheaded thirty Portuguese officers, 
prisoners of war and In the third and last act, Muley 
mad with his wives, set fire with his own hand to a 
detached palace in which they were shut up mid reduced 


them nil to nshps. This conflagration nccomjvmkl 
with a thousand shrieks closed tho j>Iccc In a very dirert 
lng manner — Lcsagc, Oil Vlas il 9 (1715) 

Mull Sack. John Cottington, m the 
time of the Commonwealth, was so called, 
from his favourite beverage John 
Cottington emptied the pockets of Oliver 
Cromwell when lord protector, stripped 
Charles II of £1500 , and stole a watch 
nnd chain from lady Fairfax 

*** Mull sack is spiced sherr} negus 

Mulla’s Bard, Spenser, author of 
the Faery Queen The Mulla, a tributary 
of tho Black water, in Ireland, flowed close 
by the spot where the poet’fa bouse stood 
He w as bom and died m London (1558— 
1539) 

it Irks me while I write 

f Ik. 1^-fl . * — 1 — 

E 

Shenatone The Schoolmistress (1753) 

Mulla Thomas Campbell, in his poem 
on the Spanish Parrot, calls the island of 
Mull “ Mulla’s Shore ” 

Mullet ( Professor ), tho “most re- 
markable man” of North America He 
denounced his own father for voting on 
the wrong Bide at nn election for presi- 
dent, nnd wrote thunderbolts, in the form 
of pamphlets, under tho signature of 
“Suturb” or Brutus reversed — C 
Dickens, Martin Chuzz/ewit (1844) 

Mul'mutme Laws, tlio code of 
Dunv alio Mulmutius, sixteenth kingof the 
Britons (about n c 400) This code w as 
translated by Gildns from British into 
Latin, and by Alfred into English Tho 
Mulmutine laws obtained m this countrv 
till the Conquest — Holmshcd, Histoi ij of 
England, etc , m 1 (1577) 

Mulmutltu made our laws 
Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown and call d 
Himself a king, 

Shakespeare Cymbetlne net Ul ec. 1 (1005) 

Mulmutius (Dunwallo), son of 
Cloten king of Cornwall “ lie excelled 
all the kings of Britain m valour nnd 
gracefulness of person ” In a battle 
fought against tho allied Wei sli nnd 
Scotch armies, Mulmutius tried the v erv 
scheme which Virgil (JEncid, n ) sa} s 
was attempted b} iEncas and lus com- 
panions — that is, they dressed m tho 
clothes and bore tho arms of tlio enemy 
slam, and thus disguised committed very 
great slaughter Mulmutius, in his dis- 
guise, kiUed both the Cambrian and 
Albanian kmgs, and put the allied army 
to thorough rout — G eoffre} , British Ihs- 
touj, li 17 
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Malsulhss U*id in rich estate maintained 
As Jill great bttiiro Frute. 

P-arten Po^oTWon, niL (I61-) 

Multon (Sir Than. as de), of Gilsland 
He is lord do Yam:, a crusader, and 
master of the horse to king Richard 
I — Sir AY Scott, The Talisman (time, 
Pochard I ) 

Mumblazen (Waster Michael), the 
old herald, n dependent of sir Hugh 
Robsart. — Sir AY Scott, Kcnihrorth (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Mumbo Jumbo, an Afncan bogie, 
hideous and malignant, the terror of 
women and children 

Mumps (Tib), keeper of the 
“ Mumps* IJa' nle-hotis’," on the road to 
Charlie's Hope farm — Sir AS Scott, Git'j 
Mannenny (time, George II ) 

Munchau'sen (The baron), a liero 
of most marvellous adventures — Rudolf 
P rich Rnspe (a German, but storekeeper 
of the Dolcoatb mines, in Cornwall, 1792) 
The name is said to refer to 
Hieronvnuis Knrl 1 n eel rich von Mttnch- 
haii'en, a German officer in the Russian 
nnnv, noted for his nnrvcllons stones 
(1720-1707) It is also supno-cd to be nn 
implied 'atire on the travellers’ talcs of 
baron do lott in his jffdmoircs sur les 
Jtircs ct Tartarcs (1781), and tho'c of 
Tames Bruce “The African Traveller” 
in his Travels lo Discover the Source of 
(he AV« (1790) 

Munchausen (The baron) The French 
haron Munchausen is represented by M 
dc Crnc, the hero of a branch operetta 

Mu'neia, daughter of Pollcnle the 
Saracen, to whom he gave all the spoils 
he could lav his hands on Munera i as 
beautiful and rich caecedingly , but Talus, 
having chopped oft her golden hands nnd 
Filver feet, tossed her into the moat — 
Spencer, Fairy Queen, a 2 (159(1) 

Mungo, a hlacl slav c of don Diego 

Dear Irsait, what a trrrlb'e Ufe am 1 ! 

A do" b&s a belter Ait t tbtJurrrd and fetl 
^Iunt*o here. Mtrn-»j derc, 

JIunjro crcrywhere 
Me wUi to do Lord was dead. 

L Li JccradfT TAt FadlccX (1"63J 

Murat ( Tuc Russian), Michael Milo- 
radoTwtch (1770-1820) 

Murdstone ( Ldieard ), tlic second 
husband of Mrs Copperikld His cha- 
racter was “firmness,” that is, an un- 
bending self-will, which rendered the 
> entng life of David intolerably wretched 

Jane Murdstone , sistrr of Edward, as 
hard and heartless as her brother Jane 


Murdstone became the companion of Dora 
Spenlow, and told Sir Spenlow of David’s 
love for Dora, hoping to annov David 
At the death of Mr Spenlow, Jane re- 
turned to liv e with her brother — Dickens, 
Datid Coppci field (1849) 

Murray or Moray ( The bonnic cailof), 
was son-in-law of JamcsStuart,the“ Good 
Regent, "and called Moray by special crea- 
tion, on right of his wife The Regent, bom 
1531, was a natural son of James A r of 
Scotland by Margaret daughter of John lord 
Erskine Hcyoinedtherefonnpartv inl556, 
wasnnaccomphco in the murder of Kizzio, 
nnd was himself assassinated, in 1570, at 
Linlithgow, bv Hamilton of Bothvvell- 
haugb Uisson-in-]nw,the5onmc carl, was, . 
according toanancicntbnllnd, “thequeen’a 
lov c," i e queen Anne of Denmark, 
danghterof Frederick II , and wifcof James 
I of England It is said that James, being 
3 calous of the handsome earl, instigated 
the carl of Iluntlv to murder him (1592) 

Introduced by sir A\ Scott in The 
Monastery and The Abbot (time, Eliza- 
beth) 

Murray (John), of Broughton, secre- 
tnrv to Charles Edward, the A oung Pre- 
tender He turned king’s evidence, nnd 
revealed to Government all the circum- 
stances which gave rise to t ho rebellion, 
nnd the persons most nctiv e m its organi- 
zation 

Jf crlma like th M e hereafter n-e forjdrcn 

JuLu nnd Slnrray both may to bearen. 

Jacobite relics 1L 

Musseus, the poet (n c 1410), author 
of the elegant talo of Lcandcr and Hero 
Ahrgil places him m the Elysinn field®, 
attended by a vast multitude of ghosts, 
Mu^ams being taller hi a head than any 
of them (vLncid, v 1 C77) 

Strarm as the Infernal fplrlla 

On ru cci Mu^eu« ■when he cune to helL 

a Marios™ Z>r Faiatut (IT#) 

Muscadins of Pons, Pans exqui- 
sites, w ho aped the London cockneys in tho 
first Trench Revolution Their dress was 
top-boots with thick soles, knee-breeches, 
a dress-coat w ith long tails and high still 
collar, nnd a thick cudgel called a con- 
stitution It was thought John Bull-hkc 
to assume n buskmess of voice, a dis- 
courtesy of manners, and a 6wnggcrmg 
vulgarity of speech nnd behaviour 

Cockneys of London 1 Mmcadliu of Pari? I 

J jrrtm JJon Juan rllL 121 (1S24) 

Mus'carol, king of flies, and father 
of Clarion the most beautiful of the race, 

— Spenser, Muwpotmos or The Mutterrlu's 
Talc (1590) 
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Muse (The Tenth), Mono Lejars de 
Gournay, j French writer (15GG-1645) 

Antoinette Desliouheres , also called 
“ The French Calliope ” Her best work 
is an allegory called Lcs Moutons (1633- 
1631) 

Mdllc Scuddn Mas preposterously so 
called (1607-1701) 

Also Dclphine Gay , afterwards Mde 
r milo de Girardm Her nom da plume 
nas “ vicontc de Launaj ’’ Bdmuger 
sang of-“ the beauty of her shoulders,” 
nnd Chateaubriand of “the charms of 
her smile " (1804-1855) 

Muse-Motlier, Mnemos’ymS, god- 
dess of memory and mother of the Muses 

Memory 

Titilt sweet Muse mother 
E. B. Browning Prometheus Bound flS^O) 


Muses ( Symbols of the) 

Cyl'lioie [ESI' ly 6 py], the epic 
Muse a tablet and stylus, sometimes a 
scroll 


Clio, Muse qf history a scroll, or 
open chest of books 
Fr’ato, Muse of love ditties a h re 
EuTER’pfi, Muse of lrnc poetn a 
flute 

Mllfom'lnS, Mnse of tragedy a 
tragic mask, the club of Hercules, or a 
sword She wears the cothurnus, and 
her head is wreathed u ith vine lea\ cs 
Pol'i uyw'm v, Muse of sacred poetry 
'' sits pensive, but has no attribute, because 
’mtj is not to be represented by any 
siblc symbol 

Ttiu'sic’nonfi [Ttrp sic/-' o rg], Muse 
*. choral song and dance a lyre and the 
plectrum 


T 1 '"” h, M ISC-of comedy nnd ldvllic 
Mulatto ’womaff 10 shepherd’s staff, 

a -e of astronomy carries 

Mul'ciber, Tu, a globe 
smith, architect, and , 

in Auxfra‘hng\ Longlarts, 
Men called him Muldber at The Sublime (213- 
From heaven they fabled thix, x 

Sheer o cr the crysLil battlemen 
To noon he fell, from noon to dei at -r* t t 
A Fummcr’a day and with the cetT^/i .ba£ll5ll 
Dropt from the renlth like a falling i» gjy William 
On Lemnos, Ihe jEgcan Ha 

Milton Patadirt tost 

Muley BugentuE lung of 
n blood-and-thunder hero He revered 
chief character of a tragedy of thetj. gir 
name, by Thomas de la Fuenta ’^. ns 

In the firrt art, the Uog of Morocco by tray of rrrr 
creation, rhot n hundred Moorish ibnes with arrows In * 
the eecond lie beheaded thirty Portuguese officers, „ 
prisoners or war end In the third nnd last act, Muley 
mad with hU wives, set fire with bis own hand to a 
octrumetl palace In whlcli they were ehut up, nnd redneed j 


rose — Sir W Scott, Legend of 'Montrose 
(time, Charles I ) , 

Music Amphion is said to hare 
built the walls of Thebe3 by the music 
of his lyre Ilium and the capital of 
Arthur’s kingdom were also built to 
divine music The city of Jencho was 
destroyed by music (Joshua vi 20) 

The? were btiilclln- still txlng the cltj- ms built 
To music, j 

Tennyson. 

Music and Men of Genius Hume, Dr 
Johnson, sir W Scott, Robert Peel, nnd 
lord By ron had no ear for music, and 
neither vocal nor instrumental music 
gar e them the slightest pleasure To tha 
poet Rogers it gate actual discomfort 
E\ en the harmonious Pope preferred tha 
harsh dissonance of a street organ to 
Handel's oratorios 

Music (Father of), Giovanni Battista 
Pietro Aloisio da Palestn'na (1529-1594) 

Music (Father of Greek), Terpnnder (fl 
n c G7C) 

Music and. Madness Persons 
bitten by the tarantula are end to he 
cured by music —See Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy, a 2 (1624) 

Music’s First Martyr Menaplion 
say stint when lie was in Thessaly he saw 
a youth challenge the birds in music , 
nnd a nightingale took up the challenge 
For a time the contest was uncertain , 
hut then the y outh,“ in a rapture,” played 
so cunningly, that the bird, despairing, 
“ down dropped upon bis lute, and brake 
her heart ” 

*** This beautiful talc by Strnda (m 
Latin) has been translated in rhyme 
by R Crasliaw Versions have been 
given by Ambrose Philips, nnd others , 
but none can compare with the exquisite 
relation of John Ford, in his drama 
entitled The Lover s Melancholy (1628) 

Music Bath Charms to soothe 
the stubborn breast — Congreve, 2 he 
Mourning J3i ide, l 1 (1697) 

If Music bo tie Tood of Love, play on 
Give me excess of It 

Shakespeare Tw'Jih bight act! gc. 1 (1014) 

Musical Small-Coal Man, Tbos 
Button, who used to Bell small coals, 
and keep a musical club (*iG54-1714) 

Musicians ( Pnnec of), Giovanni 
Battista Pietro Aloisio da Palestn'na 
(1529-1694) I 

Musidora, the dame du cccur of 
Damon Damon thought her coyness 
was scorn, but one day hs caught her) 
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bathing, and bis delicacy on the occasion 
to enchanted her tint she at once ac- 
cepted bis proffered lov e — Thomson, 
Feascns (“bummer,” 1727) 

Musido'rus, a hero whose exploits 
nlc told by sir Philip Sidney, m his 
Aicadia (1581) 

Musketeer, a soldier armed with a 
musket, but specially applied to a com- 
pani of gentlemen who were a mounted 
guard in the service of the king of 
I ranee from 16G1 

They formed two companies, the qtcy 
and the black, so called from the colour 
of their hair Both ucre clad in scarlet, 
and hence their quarters w ere called the 
Mitison routjc In peace they followed 
(he king in the chase to protect him , m 
war they fought cither on foot or norse- 
back They were suppressed in 1791 , 
restored in 1814, but only for a low 
months , and after the restoration of 
JjOitis X VIII , lie hear no more of them 
Many Scotch gentlemen enrolled them- 
selves among these dandy soldiers, who 
uent to uar 111 th curled hair, white 
gloves, and perfumed like milliners 

%” A Dumas has a novel called The 
TIocc Muslctccrs (1844), the first of a 
series , the second is Tircnty Tears Aftei- 
rrards, and the third, Vtconte dc Biagc- 
lonnc 

Muslrn, the talkative, impertinent, 
intriguing suivantc of Mrs Lovemore 
Mistress Muslin is sweet upon Vi ilham 
the footman , and loves cards — A Mur- 
phy, The Way to Keep Him (17G0) 

Mussel, a fountain near the w nterless 
sea, which purges from transgression 
So called because it is contained in a 
hollow stone like a mussel-shell It is 
mentioned bi Presto r John, in his letter 
to Manuel Gomncnus emperor of Con- 
stantinople Those who test it enter the 
water, and, if they arc true men, it rises 
till it coi ers their heads three times 

Mus'tafa, a poor tailor of China, 
father of Aladdin, lulled by illness 
brought on by the idle vagabondism of 
his son — Arabian Mights (“Aladdin and 
the 'Wonderful Lamp ”) 

Mutton, a courtezan, sometimes 
called a “laced mutton" “Mutton 
Lane,” m Clcrkcnwell, was bo called 
because it was a snburra or quarter for 
harlots The courtezan was called a 
“Mutton" even m the reign of Henry 
III , for Brncton speaks of them as ores 
— Dc Lcgpjus , etc , n (15CS) 


Mutton ( W7io Stole the) 1 Thi« was o 
common street yeer flung on policemen 
when the force w ns first organized, and rose 
thus The first case the force had to deni 
with was the thief of a log of mutton, 
but they wholly failed to detect the thief, 
and the laugh turned against them 

Mutton - Eating King (The), 
Charles II of England (1GJ0, 1659- 
1G85) 

Here Ilea oar multon-caiing king 
"W hoie word no man relies on , 

He never tald o foolbh thing 
And never did a wi«c on 

Earl of Hockeater 

Mutual Priend (Our), a novel by 
Charles Dickens (18G4) The “mutual 
friend ” is Mr Boffin “ the golden dust- 
man,” who was the mutunl friend of 
John Harmon and of Bella Wilier The 
talc is this John Ilarmon was supposed 
to have been murdered by Julius Hand- 
ford, but it was Ratford, who was 
murdered by Rogue Ridcrhood, and the 
mistake arose from a resemblance be- 
tween the two persons By his father’s 
will, John Harmon was to marrv Bella 
Wilier , but John Harmon knew not the 
person destined by his father for his 
wife, and made up his mmd to dislike ' 
her After his supposed murder, he 
assumed the name of John Rokesnuth, 
and became the secretary of Mr Boffin 
“ the golden dustman,” rcsiduarv legatee 
of old John Ilarmon, by which he became 
possessor of £100,000 Boffin knew 
Rokesmith, but concealed his knowledge 
for a time At Boffin's house, John Har- 
mon (as Rokesmith) met Bella Wilfer, 
and fell in love with her Mr Boffin, in 
order to tost Bella’s love, pretended to 
he angry with Rokesmith for presuming 
to loi e Bella , and as Bella married him, 
he cast them both off “fora time,” to 
hie on John’s earnings A babe was 
born, and then the husband took the 
y oung mother to a beautiful house, and 
told her he was John Harmon, that the 
house was their house, that he was 
the possessor of £100,000 through the 
disinterested conduct of their "mutual 
friend” Mr Boffin, and the voung couple 
hi e happily with Mr and Mrs Boffin, in 
wealth and luxury 

My-Book (Hr) Dr John Aber- 
ne’thy (1765-1830) was so called, because 
he used to say to his patients, “Read my 
book " ( On Surgical Obset rations) 

My Tattle AIL 

Iyas twice lam: out, and lost Dir little til beta timet 
— Sheridan The Critic, L X (177V) ^ 
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Myrebeau (Lc siewe do), one of the 
committee of the states of Burgundj — 
Sir W Scott, Anna of Geierstem (time, 
3Ldw ard IV ) 

Myro, a statuary of Eleu'thera;, " ho 
can ed a cow so true to nature that even 
bulls mistook it for a living animal (See 
HOItSU P VIliTl d ) 

E’en Mvroa statues nhlch fornrt surpass 
Ali others once were but n shapeless mass 

Ovid Art of Lot*. ilL 

Myrob'alan Comfits (Greek, muron 
balanon, “mjrrli fruit”), dried fruits of 
various kinds, sometimes used ns pnr- 
gatn es The citrins resemble the French 
“ prunes de Mirabelle tho bclenns have 
a noyau fln\ our , the tndts are acidulated 
There are sei era! other a arieties 

Slie la sweeter to rae than the mjnholan [tic] comfit. 

W BechfonI ItilAeMrSG) 

Myrra, an Ioman sla\ e, and the be- 
in' cd concubine of Sardanapa'lus the 
Assjnnnkmg She roused lum from his 
indolence to resist Arbn'ces the Mode 
■who aspired to his throne, and "lien she 
iound his cause hopeless, induced him to 
mo int a funeral pile, which she fired with 
her own hand, and then springing into 
the flames she penshed w ith the tyrant — 
Bj ron, Sardanapalus (1819) 

At once bravo and tcmler enamoured of her lord yet 
yearn l ns to be free worship! log nt once her distant 
land and the soft harharhn Tlie heroism of this 
fair Ionian is nercr nbote nature jet always on the 
highest \ergc. The proud melancholy that mingles with 
her character recalling her fatherland her warm and 
generous lose without one tinge of «elf her p isslonate 
desire to derate tho nature of Sardanoimitis — are the 
result of the purest sentiment and the noblest art. —Ed 
word Litton Lulu er (lord LUtou) 

Mysie, the female attendant of lady 
Margaret Bcllenden of the Ton er of Til- 
betudlem — bir IV Scott, Old M 01 taldy 
(tune, Charles II ) 

Mysic, the old housekeeper at Wolf’s 
Crag Tower — Sir W Scott, Lndc of 
Lammcrmoor (time, William III ) 

Mysie, the scolding wife of Sile no, 
md mother of Dnpli'ne and Nysa It is 
to Mjsis that Apollo sings that popular 
song, "Praj, Good', please to moderate 
the rancour of jour tongue” (act 1 3) 
— Kane O’Hara, Midas (17G4) 

Mysterious Husband (The), a 
trnged' hy Cumberland (1783) Lord 
Ha voiant was a bigamist His first info 
v as Marianne Dormer, whom he forsook 
m three months to marrv Louisa Tra' ers 
Marianne, supposing her husband to he 
dead, married lord Ha' enant’s son , and 
Miss Hornier s brother " ns the betrothed of 
the second lad' Da' enant before her mar- 


riage with his lordship, but 'ins told that 
he had proved faithless and hud married 
another The report of lord Da\ enant’s 
death and the marriage of captain Dormer 
"ere both false When the villain} of 
lord Dav cnnnt could he concealed no 
longer, he destroj ed himself 


N 

Nab, the fmri that addressed Orpheus 
in the infernal regions, and offered him 
for food a roasted ant, a flea’s thigh, 
butterflies’ brains, some sucking mites, a 
raiubou tart, etc , to he "ashed down with 
den -drops and beer made from seven 
barlej corns — a verj lieadj liquor — King, 
Orpheus and Lurydica (1730-l$0, r >) 

Nab-man (The), a sheriffs ofiicer 

Old Dornton Imj sent tlio mb man nficr him nt lasl 
— Quj Mannaring U 3 

This is the dramntized version of 
sirW Scott's nov cl, bj Terr} (1S1G) 

Nacien, tbe holv hermit "ho intro 
duced Gnlnlind to the “ Siege Penlous,” 
tho onh vaennt seat in the Bound Table 
This sent "ns reserved fortlic knight "ho 
" ns destined to nchiev e the quest of the 
holj granl Nncien told the king and 
his knights that no one but a virgin 
knight could nchie e that quest —Sir T 
Melon , History of Pi nice Arthur, 111 
(1470) 

Nadab, in Drvden’s satire of Absa- 
lom and Achitophcl, is meant for lord 
Howard, a profligate, "ho laid claim to 
great pietv As Badnb offered incense 
with strange fire and "as slam, so lord 
Hovvnrdj it is said, mixed the consecrated 
wafer "ith some roast apples and sugar 
— Pt i (1081) 

Na'dalet, a peculiar peal rung at 
Christmas-time bj the church bells of 
Languedoc 

Chnstmns Ls come n coming which 1? nnnoimccd on 
pH rides of ns by our charming nadolct — Comfilll 
3Jagxnne (EugdnJo de Guerin 18GJ) 

Nadgett, a man employed bj Mon- 
tague Tigg (nmnngcr of the “Anglo- 
Bengnlee Companj ”) to make pnvato 
inquiries He was a dned-up, shrivelled 
old man Whore he lived and how he 
liv cd, nobody know , bnt he was alwaj a 
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namhs or tithor 


to l»« e»cn tvntntr for some one t*ho ties cr 
appeared, mil he would glide clang np- 
ptn nils lasing no notice of nns one — 
0 Dickens, ,' r < i tin C urrfctre' (l^i-5) 

Nags Head Consecration, a 
scandal perpetuate 1 l>v Pennant on the 
dogma of “npo'tolie frece^iion " Too 
“ high-chnreh clt rgs " a"~ert that the 
confront called hols order* has hcen 
tran nitied m hint mtemipVn from 
the op «th * Thn 5 , the apo-'le« laid 
hands m certain f who (s-t thn ) 

becan o inini'*or< cf ft go-p 1 the e 
per-nif “ o-’ujiocI ’ cihere, in the «anie 
nmm and the secession has ntser 
been broken P< "nnnt *as =, at tie I’e- 
fnrra'im tlie In-hops came to a tit 
'll e-e vra» on!\ one b hep a »- , Anti on\ 
Ki clicn of l.'anda‘“ and ]>enrer would 
rot allow hi i to p- rform Pie ceremnns 
In fh s p'rd mint, the fm **> n Candi- 
da^ « fur episcopal ordiraiien rummaged 
t p <;, err, a di t] l ‘hop, a ) 3 got him 
to “lay L-nd on I’arktr, os archti hop 
of Gnntcrbir As i„ weald haac Iuli 
i>*safa latirn f»r fe'nrs to do Uu* in ft. 
c-'lirdral or cl nrvh, tin ccrereons was 
performed i*> a taa.m ( all 1 the Nag* 
Head cortitr o f Tridna b‘rr, fin *j ‘idi 
Strs’pe t fi'o*th « .•'in' Imislalt in hi* 
F cf At' n r’rp I’<tr f T, en 1 «o doc* 
Dr lin'd, , bat it smll re er be 'tn-nircd 
cut 

Naggleton (Vr end .Vr] <%pe« n f 
a naggi-g hi «'rnd on,] «-,f c q j c , aK 
for caer jangli-g rt Ir tie* and wilfr! 
ini nndcrtandinp' l‘t •>< (ISM 1) 

Naked Bear ( 77,') J/uA'l’- i’M 
t’aran'i/ nr i > i! a threat -nrt rt proof to 
unriila children m Xorh \merca hie 
lt<-nr *•'’%> hr^< r 

and mo*e fe roue i' tlinn ana of the ‘p'-cics 
It wr« qm'r rul ed, *as e «"d e v ci jit < ne 
*pe, on it" Inch, tih' re t tut n tuff of 
v-hite hair — Hfchcvrfl'kr, Trtn<t turn 
cj tftf Jrnrrttim J'i, l S - , :i 2e9 

Tt ** it * vrLit * t r |\ VocrM 
’ t‘ - 1 fir HI 

I-rVi i til *t f-\ J J r fptjl/i 
P ^tihS h j L*t f jJ f -* njWi/* 

Hu — t 0 “ nair>j t*-r v ^ prt tf ** " 

U' -'tn •* un IT -U~.cn LL l\ c \ 

Laen to tnc present hour tV tiircal 
"I’ll srp arur ml ed ro‘c' ' is need 
ocea ion-lit m 1 npland to quiet fretful 
find unnila ehild-cn I hate nuodf 
heard it inores of times 

Naktr', No Jar, or Naked’ (See 

MoaKr r asd Isakip ) 

Nala, tt legendary 5iing of India, 


noted for his loae of Ihamaunti and hia 
s,ib‘emier,t mis f onunes Tins legendary 
king has been the snhjccl of murernna 
poetns 

Hean Iihlman lias translated into 
T n^hsh the episode from the Mnl,n ' hnrxta, 
and Vi } ates lias translated the Italcch’ja 
of thegTeat Sanskrit poem 


Naina, n danghter of man, beloaed 
ba the angel Faraph Her wish was tc 
loae in'en-rlv and to lore holds, but ns 
flic fined her lose on a seraph, mid not 
on (,od «he as as doomed to ah dc on 
earth “ linrhan^cd in heart and frame 
'o len^ a* the earth endtsrvth , h it nt the 
great cen'iiiiiniatinn both Nairn nnd her 
seraph ssill l«t rare sed into tho«c courts 
of lose, srhrre “lose nt'fr dieth " — 
Monra, fetes of {’< Anj l<, n (1622' 


Naraanco 1 ), Xumantm n, town of 
Old Cftstik, in ‘'pain Milton »as a the 
‘‘guarded mn,i t looks toss ards Nanmn- 
cos, tint i ( the fortified tnmmt c-alled 
Sf Michad ri the kind s I ml, fares Old 
(.as ile — Miltr i, J j c h< 161 (ILoi) 

Nnmbv (Vujerl, a retired otTcer, 
li'm^ in the <tiiijr) - of Icndot Jlc 
It'd l>ofn tssiee married , his first \sife 
had four children and his s, cn nd sufe 
three Mrijor Natnbs, thougli he hsr.] 
in a row, alsvaa « transited his dome-tic 
affair* bs basslin^ out lu» orelcrs from 
fne front garden, to thr annosnneo of !u< 
n'l^hbotirs He used to «Lal! half ss ns 
down the garden pa«li, with his he id high 
m the mr, hi« die-t *tuc! out, and flour- 
ishing his militars cane taidduds he 
would ‘top, stamp with one foot, 1 noik 
up the b'tnler hnm o f his ha', I>egin to 
'cratch the naf»c of his reek, wait a 
moment, then s hrcl round, lord nt the 
fir i-iloi r window, ami ro ir out, “ 3!a- 
tilda ’ (the name of lus s ifc) “dun tdo 
*o-and-'o , or “ M-tilda ' do so-nnd-so " 
I hen ss ould ho bulloss to the Mrs ant < to 
bu> Hire or nut to let the children cat 
that, ami s n on— Vulbie Collins, Fra ; 
} n.j Iny Major Auo.'j’/ (a «het< h) 


Name To tell one snmne to mt enenn 
n! out to chalhnge smi to combat sias 
defined bs the ancient Scotch hcroc« n 
mark of cos nrdice , Iieemrec, if the pre- 
decessors of the combatants had shos-n 
Jio*pifalits, no combat could ensue Hence 
“to tell one’s name to an ctienn " was on 
ignoimnionessmons m of cnsenorcotsnrd 

< l 1 f 5 ’* l,r “’ oa5»nt,l In hn t!*~ aM n-^afr-ifr 
tot I rtm- lo*il tar hyn.r to s l<p <K >in, cart ion 

Names of Tonoi. Ihc follosn-g, 




Basils of tFrroF 
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amongst others, have been cinplovcd ns 
bogie-names to fngbtcn children with — 

Attila v. ns a bogie-name to the latter 
Romans 

,Bo or Boir, son of Odin, was a liereo 
Gothic captain His name was used by 
his soldiers when the} would fight or 
burprisc the enemy — Sir William Temple 
Warton tells us that the Dutch 
«carcd their children with the name of 
Jioh 

Bonaruite, at the close of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, was a name of terror in 
Turope 

Coin x'nus (Mathias), the Hungarian, 
iv as a scare-name to the Turks 

Lii is or Bilith n as a bogie-name used 
1} the ancient Jews to unrul} children 
'l lie rabbinical writers tell us that Lilith 
was Adam's wife before the creation of 
r v c She refused ±o submit to him, and 
became a horrible niglit-spectre, cspcci- 
all} hostile to } oung children 

Lunsford, a nameemploi ed to frighten 
children in Tngland Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford, governor of the Tower, was a man 
of most v indictn e temper, and the dread 
of ev er} one 

''lade children with your tones to run for’t 
As bad ns Blood} bones or lunsford 

S Butler Uudtbras jiL ~ line 111S (1G<8) 

N vrsls (2 syl ) wras the name used b} 
Ass}nan mothers to scare their children 
with 

The nmne of Nurses was the formidable «ound with 
which tlie Assyrian mothers were accustomed to terrify 
their infants.— ribbon Decline and Fall of the Foinaii 
Lmplre riil (1*70-88) 

Rvwjifvd and Bloodv-bones were 
at one time bogie-names to children , 

Servants owe children end keep them in subjection by 
telling them of Rawhead and Bloodj bones.— bo eke. 

Richard I , “ Coeur de Lion ” This 
name, sa}s Camden ( Jtemams ), was eni- 
plojed b> the Saracens as a “name of 
d read and terror ” 

Ifls tremendous name was emplored by the Syrian 
mothers to silence their infants and if. a horse suddenly 
started from the way ills rider was wont to exclaim 

Dost thou think king Richard Is In the bush?" — Gibbon 
Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire xL 146(1776-83} 

SriiAsTi vn ( Dom), a name of terror 
once used bv the Moors 

Is or slmll Sebastian s formidable name 
Re longer u-ed to still the cry Ing babe 

Dry den Don Sebattlan (16D0) 

T ilbot (John), a name used m France 
in ten orem to unruh children 

fliey In Trance to fearethclr young children crye, 'The 
TaJtot comm e til 1 -—Hall Chronicles (1545) 

Hero (said tlicy) Is the terror of the French 
The scarecrow tint nfTrikhti ourUiIIdrcn so 
Shakespeare 1 Ucury \ 1 art L *c, 4 (1583) 


Li this the Talbot so much feared abroad 
That w ith his name the mothers still their tribe * 
Stink esjicare. 1 Uenry l / act Ir cc. 5 (1581)1. 

Tvmfki vne, a name used li} the Per- 
sians in terrorem 

Taiequin, a name of terror in Roman 
nurseries 

Tiie nureo to still her child w ill tell my story 
And fright her cry lug babe with Tnrgulti s name 

Shakespeare 1 ape of lucrtvo (W4) 

(See nlso Naked Bear ) 

Natno, duke of Bavaria, and one of 
Charlemagne’s tw elv o paladins — Ariosto, 
Oilando Pitnoso (151G) 

Namou'na, an enchantress Though 
first of created beings, she is still as 
} oung and beautiful as cv er — Pci sian 
Mythology 

Namous, the envo} of Mahomet in 
paradise 

Nancy, servant to Mrs Pnttvpan A 
prettv little flirt, who coquets with Tim 
tartlet and }oung Whimsc}, and helps 
Charlotte Whimsey in her “love ntf urs ” 
— James Cobb, The First Tlooi (I75G- 
1818) 

Nancy, a poor misguided girl, who 
really lov ed the v lllain Bill Sikes (1 syl ) 
In spite of her surroundings, she had 
still some good feelings, and tried to 
prev ent a burglar} planned b} Fagin and 
Ins associates Bill Sikes, in a fit of 
passion, struck her twice upon the face 
w ith the butt-end of a pistol, and she fell 
dead at Ins feet — C Dickens, Olivet 
Twist (1837) 

Nancy , the sailor’s fancy At half- 
past four he parted from her , at eight 
next morn he hade her adieu Next da} 
a storm arose, and w'hen it lulled the 
enemy appeared , but when tbe fight was 
hottest, the jolly tar “put up a pra>er 
for Nnnc} ” — Dibdm, Sea Songs (“’1 w as 
post meridian half-past four,” 1790) 

Nancy (Miss), Mrs Anna Oldfield, i 
celebrated actress, buried m Westminster 
Abbev She died in 17d0, and Lay in 
state, attended by two noblemen Mrs 
Oldfield was buried in i “very fine 
Brussels lace head-dress, a new pii" of 
kid gloves, and a robe with lice ruffles 
ana a lace collar ” (See N vrcissa ) 

Nancy Dawson, a famous actress, 
who took London b} storm Her father 
was a poster in Clare Market (1728-1767) 

Her cosy mien her rimpejo neat* 

She foots she trips ehe looks so sweet , 

1 die for Nancy Dawson 

Nancy of the Vale, a village 


NANNIE 
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maiden, who preferred Streplion to tho 
gnj lordltngs who sought her hand in 
marriage — Shenstonc, A Ballad (1554) 

Nannie, Miss Fleming, daughter of 
a farmer in the parish of Tarbolton, in 
Ayrshire Immortalized b} It Burns 

Nan'fcolet, father of Rosalum and 
Lilha-Bianca — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
2ha WM-goosc Chase (1G52) 

Napoleon I , called bj the Germans 
“ kaiser Ithls" [q r ) 

”31" is curiously coupled with the 
history of Napoleon I and III (See 
M p 583 ) 

The following is a curious plni on the 
•word Napoleon — 

Napoleon npoleOn poleSn DlcOn le^n cflu 
V/pokwi AjoUyon cities destroying a hon going-about 
5n 

being TUat Is 

Nipolfvin ApoIIpon [Mn^JIs a Hon going about dcstroj* 
ng cities 


the Franco-Prussian war opened at Sonr- 
hrtlck, August 2, 1870 , he surrendered 
his sv. ord to William of Prussia, Septem- 
ber 2, 1870 

Napoleon I was crowned December 2, 
1804, and the victor} of Austerlitz ms 
December 2. 1805 

Numerical Curiosities 1 18G9, the 

last } car of Napoleon’s glorj , the next 
year lias that of Ins downfall As a 
matter of cunosit} , it mi} be observed that 
if the dai of his birth, or the day of the 
empress’s birth, or the date of the capi- 
tulation of Pans, be added to that of the 
coronation of Napoleon III , the result 
alwnis points to 18G9 Thus, lie was 
crowned 1852 , he was bom ISOS, the 
empress Eugenie was bom 182G , the 
capitulation of Pans was 1871 Whence 


8 l birth o 
Qj'Napoleoi 


of ell 
on 2 f E 

6j 


1852 coronation 


capitulation 
of Paris, 


L/iaucimsm, Napoleon idolatry Chan- 
' in is a blind idolater of Napoleon I , in 
Cbarkt’s Consent Chauun 

The picture of Napoleon galloping up 
the Alps on a rampant uar-cliarger, is bi 
Dai id The nar-horse is a poetical 
representation of a patient mule trudging 
neanli up the steep ascent llic cocked 
hat and cut-aua} coat, which the emperor 
More on gala da}8, arc poetical repre- 
sentations of the fur cap pulled oierlns 
ears, and the thick great coat, “close- 
buttoned to the cbm, during his passage 
over the mountains 

Napoleon XII Ihs Nidnamcs 

AiiEVESnnia ( Comic <T) So lio called blmielf aflcr 
bis escape from tho fortress of Ham 

II idinguet the name of tho man be shot In I1I3 
IJonlogne tkcnpado 

ItGlpTRAPA, n compound of DouflogneJ. Stn&bourgl 
and I afrb] the places of hi* noted escapades. 

Criv ulc- fio callctl from tbo rather ununioj size of 
till no*e 

Man 0? Dec eh beil 60 called bcenu*o December was 
bl3 month of glory Tims, bo xms elected president 
I>cccmbcr 11 1 S-J 3 made UJs coup cfitut December 2 
IS-il and war created etnj>cror December 2 lfio * 

M l\ of Sedan So called became at Sedan be eur 
remit red bb sword to the King of Fmsda (September 
1870) Also I hamme e elnrxtalre 

I ATllotE, tame ns ih* West of England UvstipolK. 
n biram renrarn half Idiot, half madcap I myself In 
DwO paw a man forbidden to remain n rtngle night In 
Pir < becau.0 be addressed hU dog as Itatl pole * We 
were dining nt tho «ame table 

The Jimr \lctor lingo pare him this title but 
the hatred of Hugo to Nnpoloan was n monomania. 

\ RriiUFt, the name of his rappo cd father 

Number 2 The second of the month 
uns Louis Nnpolcon’s day It was also 
one of the di}s of his uncle, the other 
hung the fifteenth 

The coup detat mis December 2, he 
was made emperpr December 2, 1852 , 


1SCS 180 ISO 

2 1870, the } ear of his downfall Bv 
adding the numerical values of the birth- 
date either of Nnpoleon or Eugenic to the 
date of the marriage, we get their fatal 
} ear of 1870 Thus, Napoleon lias horn 
1808, FugGnic, 182G, married, 1853 

1853 l c 53 ) ear of marriage. 

ti 1 birth of 8 1 birth of 

0 (Nnpoleon 2 / Fug^tdc 

8 j QJ 

1 S ~0 1870 

3 Lmpucur The i otes for the presi- 
dent to be emperor were 7,119,791 , those 
against him Mere 1,119,000 If, non, 
the numbers 711979r/TTI9 bcuntten on i 
piece of paper, and held up to the light, 
the reiersc side mil show the word 
emparew (Hie dash is the dniding 
mark, and forms the loDg stroke of the 
"p") 

Napoleon and Tnlleyiand. Na- 
poleon I one da} entered a roadside inn, 
and called for brcakfnst 1 here uns 
nothing in the house but eggs and cider 
(uhicli Nnpoleon detested) “ W lint 
shall wo do ? ” said the emperor (o 
Talleirand In nnsner to tins, the 
grand chambellan lmpronsed the rh}mcs 
follow mg — 

Lc bon rol Dogobcrt 
Aimalt le t>on tin nu tie sert 
Lc grand fit Elol 
Lul dlt, 0 raon rol 
1c droit r£unl 
I a blcn renehtfrl.** 

FI* Lien t " lu! (lit lo rot 

Blit he could get no further. Whereupon 
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Napoleon lumself instantly capped the 
line thus 

Je bolral du cidro ftvec to! " 

ChnpiB Dieppe etc (18*3) 

Our rovnl master Digobert 
Good nine loved at bis dessert 
But St Eloi 
Once said Moil TOl 
“tt o here prepare 
No dainty fare " 

B ell cried the king so let It be 
Cider to-da> 111 drink wltb thee * E C B 

Napoleon of the Drama Alfred 
Bunn, lessee of Drurj Lane Theatre 
( 1819— 182G) was so called, and so was 
Robert William Elhston his predecessor 
(1771-182G, died 1831) 

Napoleon of Mexno, the emperor 
Augusto lturbide (1781-1821) 

Napoleon of Oratoiy, IV E 
Gladstone (1809- ) 

Napoleon of Peace, Loins Phil- 
lippc of France (1773, reigned 1830-1818, 
died 1850) 

Nareissa, meant for Elizabeth Lee, 
the step-daughter of Dr Voting In 
Night li the poet snvs she was clan- 
destinely buned at Montpellier, because 
she was a protestant — Dr Young, Night 
Thoughts (1742-G) 

Nareissa, Sirs Oldfield, the actress, 
who insisted on being rouged and dressed 
m Brussels lace when she was “laid out ” 
(See Navcv ) 

Odious I In woollen? Twould n ilnt provoko!" 

BerethoLis words tbnt poor Nnrclssa spoke 
Iso let n charming chintz nnd Trulls lace 

M rip iny cold limbs fliu! tlnde my lifeless face 

One would not, sure be frightful when one s dead I 

And Betty give this cheek a little red 

Pope Moral Lssat/s L (1731) 

Narcissus, a flower According to 
Grecian fable, Narcissus fell in love with 
Ins own reflection in a fountain, and, 
having pined aw aj because he could not 
hiss it, was changed into the flower which 
hears his name — Ov id, Metamorphoses, 
in 34G, etc 

Echo was m love with Narcissus, nnd 
died of grief because he would not return 
her lo\ e 

Narcissus fair 

As ocr tbe fabled fountain hanging still. 

(Thomson Seasons ( Spring, 172S) 

*■** GlUck, in 1779, produced an opera 
called Echo ct Narcisse 

Narren-S chuff (“ the ship of fools ”), 
a satirical poem in German, bj Br'nmlt 
(1191), lashing the follies and vices of 
the penod Brandt makes knowledge 
of one s self the beginning of w isdom , 
maintains the equality of man, nnd speaks 
of life ns a brief passage onli The 


book at one time enjojed unbounded 
popularity 

N arses (2 syl ), a Roman general 
against the Goths , the terror of children 

Tho name of Norses wos tlio formidable Sound with 
which the Assyrian inotliers were accustomed to terrify 
their Infants. —Gibbon Decline and Fall of the floman 
Empire \1U "ID (1770-33) 

A 'arses, a domestic slave of Alexius 
Comnenus emperor of Greece — Sir VV 
Scott, Count Robert of Pans (time, 
Rufus) 

Naso, Ovid, the Roman poet, whose 
full name was Publius Ovidms Naso 
{Naso means “nose”) Hence the pun 
of Holofernes 

Anri why Ntuo but for smelling out the odoriferous 
Dowers of fancy?— Shakespeare love s labour « Lott net 
Iv sc 2 (1*1)4) 

Nathaniel (Sir), the grotesque curate 
of Ilolofemes — Shakespeare, Loie's 
Labour's Lost (1594) 

Nathos, one of the three sons of 
Usnoth lord of Etha (in Argj Ushire), 
made commnnder of the Irish nrmj at 
the death of Cutliullin For a time ho 
propped no the fortune of the } outhful 
Cormac, but tbe rebel Cairbnr increased 
in strength nnd found means to murder 
tbe ) oung king Tbe nrmj under Nathos 
then deserted to tbe usurper, and Nathos 
with bis two brothers was obliged to 
quit Ireland Dnr'-lhula, the daughter 
of Colla, w ent w ith them to n\ Old Ciurbnr, 
who persisted in offering her his lo\e 
The w ind dro\ e the v cssel back to Ulster, 
where Cairbnr lay encamped, nnd the 
three j oung men, being ov erpow crcdj w ere 
slam As for Dnr-Tbula, she was pierced 
with an arrow, and died also — Ossinn, 
Dai-Thula 

Nation of Gentlemen Tbe 
Scotch were so called bj George IV, 
when ho visited Scotland in 1822 

Nation of Shopkeepers The 
English w ere so called U} Napoleon 1 

National Assembly (1) The 
French deputies which met in the jear 
1789 The states-gencrnl was convened, 
but the clergj nnd nobles refused to sit in 
the same chamber w ith the commons, so 
the commons or deputies of the twis itat 
withdrew, constituted themselves into a 
deliberative l>odj , nnd assumed the namo 
of the Assemble Rationale (2) The 
democratic French parliament of 1818, 
consisting of 900 members elected bj 
manhood suffrage, was so called also 

National Convention, the French 
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parliament of 1702 It consisted of 721 
members, but was reduced first to 500, 
then to 300 It succeeded tiio National 
Assembly 

Natty Btunppo, called “Leather- 
stocking ” He appears in five of T 
Cooper s novels (1) The Dccrslayer , 
(2) The Pathfinder, (3) “The Hawk- 
on,” m The Last of the Mohicans, (1) 
“ Leather-stocking " m The Pioneers , and 
(51 “The 1 rapper,” in The Prairie, in 
vv inch he dies 

Nature Abhors a Vacuum 
This ins an nviom of the peripatetic 
philosophy, and was repeated bv Galileo, 
ns an explanation of the rise of water 
for about thirty -tiro feet in yy ells, etc 

Nausie'aa (4 syl ), daughter of 
Alunous king of tho Phcea'cians, who 
conducted Llvs'cs to the court of her 
father yvhen he yyas shipwrecked on the 
coast 

N gnJcT-i 03 the hod gone down through the orchards 
find the ollre ganlcns to the ten holding the polJcn cruse 
of oil Irionc hand, vtth lief feet tore so ttiat die might 
wade In the trot c* and In ber ejra the great toft wonder 
that must hire come there wb'UJ CM/ *eu3awoie — OjlJb 
Ariwlnt L 10 

Navigation (The rather of), don 
Ilenriqne duke of 3 i seo, tlie greatest 
man that Portugal has produced (1.>9L- 
1-1 GO) 

Kaevjation ( The Father of British In- 
land), I rancis Lgcrton, duke of Bndge- 
yvater (173G-1803) 

Naviget Antieyiam (Horace, Sat , 
n 3, 1GG), Anlicvn, in 'Thessaly, famous 
for hellebore, a remedy for madness , 
hence, when a person acted foolishly, he 
yvas told to go to Antic} ra, as ite should 
saj, “ to get his simples cut ” 

Naxxan Groves Naxos (now 
iYftxin), an island of the AgCan Sea or 
the Archipelago, yyas noted for its yyines 

fair H&ccantts 
Wild from Niubm grorcs 

Longfellow DrirJctng Sony 

Necera, nfanev name used by Horace, 
Virgil, and Tibullus, ns a sjnonjm of 
sweetheart 

To sport wiib Amaryllis In the t!nd 
Or with the tangles of Nr era* Inlr 

Wilton LjcIJoit 1G33) 

NealTmy (4 syl ), a suttee, the v oung 
yvidoyy of Ar'valan son of Kcha'mn — 
Southey, Curse of Kchama, i 11 (1809) 

Nebuchadnezzar [Kc-Jjoch-ad-nc- 
Tzar], in Russian, means "there is no 
God but the c/nr"— hi D , Botes and 
Queries (21st Jnlj, 1877) 


Necessity Longfelloyv, m Tnc ’%ty~ 
side Inn (1803), says the student 

QuOl«I Horace, where he rings 
The dtro Nccerlty of things 
That ilrires Into tho roof sublime 
Of new built houses or the great 
The adamantine nails or File. 

He rofers to 

Si flgit rulamanbnos 

Eu minis vertldbus dira l»ecC 2 vltaJ 

Claros, 

- Odts 111 Si 

Neck. Calig'ula tho Roman emperor 
used to sav, “ Oh that the Roman people 
had but one neck, that I might cut it off 
at a bloir 1 ” 

I love the icx and r ora c times would reverse 

Tho tyrants wL b Uiat mankind only bad 

Ono neck which ho with ono fell stroke might pierce " 
Cyron D$n Juan vL 27 US n 4) 

Neck or Nothing, a farce bj Gar- 
rick (17GG) Sir Stockwell promises to 
give ins daughter in marriage to the son 
of sir Harr} Harlowc of Dorsetshire, 
ynth a dot of £10,000 , but it so happens 
that the young man is prnatch married 
The tyyo sor nnts of Mr Belford and sir 
Harr} Harloyyc try to get possession of 
the money, by passing off Martin (Bc!« 
fords scry ant) as sir Ham’s son , but it 
so happens that Belford is in love with 
Miss Stockyyell, and hearing of the plot 
through Jenny, the young 1 idv’=-maid, 
arrests (he t no servants us vagabonds, 
and old Stockwell gladly consents to his 
marriage with Nano}, and thinks himself 
well out of a terrible scrape 

Neetaba'nus, the dwarf at the cell 
of the hermit of Lngaddi — Sir W Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Nectar, the beverage of the gods 
ft was white as cream, for when llcbC 
spilt some of it, the white arch of heaven, 
called the Milk} ll'aj, was made The 
food of the gods was ambrosia 

Ned ( Lymq ), “ tho chimnev-sweeper 
of Savo},” that is, the duke of Savoy, 
who joined the allied armv against 1 ranee 
in tlie war of the Spanish Succession — 
Dr Arbuthnot, History or John Bull 
(1712) 

Ne^ro'm, a princess, the fnend of 
Lucrczia di Borgia She invited the 
notables who had insulted the Borgia to 
a banquet, and killed them with poisonod 
wine — Donizetti, Lucrczia di Bo> yia 
(an opera, 1834) 

Ne'gus, sovereign of Abvssinn 
Erco'co or Erquico on the Red Sen markb 
the north-east boundarj of this empire 


NEHEMAII HOLDENOUGIT 6S0 


NEPENTHE 


The empire of Negus to his utmost port, 

Ercoco. 

MDton. Paradha lest xL 397 (1CC5) 

ISTehemiah Holdenough, a pres- 
bytermn preacher — Sir W Scott, Tvtwtf- 
stock (time, Commonwealth) 

Neilson (Mr Christopher ), a Burgeon 
at Glasgow — Sir W Scott, Hob Hoy 
(time, George I ) 

NeimTieid (2 syl'j emplojod four 
architects to build him a palace in 
Ireland , and, that the\ might not build 
another like it or superior to it for some 
other monarch, had them all secretly 
murdered — O'Hnllornn, IJistoi y of Ire- 
land 

%* -A- similar storj is told of Noman- 
al-Aouar king of Hirah, who elopin'! ed 
Senna'mar to build him a palace \\ hen 
finished, he cast the architect headlong 
irom the highest tower, to present his 
huildmg another to m al it — I) Hcrbelot, 
Hibliotncquc Orientate (1G97) 

Wekayall, sister of Rasselas prince 
of Abjssinia She escapes with her 
brother from the "hnppj \allej," and 
wanders about with him to find what 
condition or rank of life is the most 
happj After roaming for a time, and 
finding no condition of life free from its 
drawbacks, the brother nnd sister rcsoh e 
to return to the “happy tallej ” — Dr 
Johnson, Hassclas (1759) 

Hell, the mock and obedient wife of 
Johscn , taught bj the strap to know 
who Ms* lord nnd master Lndj Love- 
rule was the lmrwvitms, headstrong bndo 
of sir lolin Kncrulc The two women, 
bj a mngical hocus-pocus, n ere changed 
for a time, without nn\ of the four know- 
ing it Lada Lovcrule was placed with 
lobson, who soon brought down her tur- 
bulent temper with the strap, and when 
she was reduced to submission, the two 
women were restored again to their re- 
spective husbands — C Coffej, The /Aid 
to Hay (1731) 

tho merit of Mrs. CUre nril-l“65}ftj an ttctrcsi first 
ibotr xl Itself In Nell M tbeeooblers wife.—' T Unrlea. 

Kell (Little) or Nei lv Tiifvt, a 
sweet, innocent, loving child of 14 sum- 
mers, brought up b> her old miserly 
grandfather, who gambled nwaj all his 
monct Her dnjs were monotonous and 
without aouthful companionship, her 
eacmngs gloom} nnd sohtnra , there were 
no child-*! mpathies in her drear} home, 
but dejection, despondence nkm to mad- 
ness, watchfulness, suspicion, nnd im- 
bcciiitj Jhe grandfather being whol|} 


ruined by gaming, the taro went forth a* 
beggars, and ultimately settled down m 
a cottage ndjoininga country clmrchaard 
Here Is oily died, and the old grandfather 
scon afterwards was found dead upon her 
gra\ c — C Dickens, The Old Curiosity 
Shop (1840) 

*** The solution of the grandfathers 
storj lsgnen inch Ivin. 

NeHy, the sen ant-girl of Sirs Din- 
mont — bir Sv Scott, Guy Mannn my 
(time, George II ) 

Nelson’s Skip, the Victory 

Now from the fleet of the focmen past 
Ahead of the \ ictortr 
A four-decked ship with a Higless mnat 
An Aiuk of the sea. 

His gnze on the ship lord Nelson cist 
Uh oh l inj- old frlentl ! " quoth he. 

Since ngiln we ln\o met, tre mu^t all l>e glad 
To pn> our respects to the Trinidad." 

So full on the how of the giant foe 
Our f, dlant I ictorp runs 
Thro the dark nlng smoke tho thunder broke 
O er her deck from n hundred guns 

Lord Ljtton ode Hi. 9(1839} 

Nem'ean Lion, a lion of Argulis, 
shin bj HcrculCs 

In tins word Shakespeare has pre- 
served the correct accent “Ashnrdj ns 
the Nem'cnn lion s none" (Ilamlcl, act l 
sc 5) , but Spenser incorrect!} throws 
the accent on the second sellable, which 
is c short “ Into the great Neme'nn 
lion’s groi o ” (TaCry Queen, 1) 

Ere NcroCa « boost resigned his shiggy spoils 

Statius The Thcbaid L 

Nem'esis, the Greek personification 
of retribution, or that punishment for 
sin which sooner or later oiertnkcs the 
offender 

nnd some great 'ScnjcsU 
Break from a darkened future 

Tennyson The Princcts rl (l&I*"} 

Ne'mo, the name by which captain 
Ilnwdon was known at Krook’s He had 
once won the love of the futnro lad\ 
Dcdlock, bj whom he lmd a child called 
T sther Summcrson , hut he was compelled 
to cop} law -writings for dnilj bread, nnd 
died a miserable death from an o\ erdose 
of opium — C Dickens, Hlcah JIousv 
(1832) 

Nepen'the (3 syl ) or Nepenthes, a 
care-dispelling drug, which Poljdnffina, 
wife of lho'ms king of Egypt case to 
Helen (daughter of Jose and Lena) A 
drink containing this drug “changed 
grief to mirth, melancholy to joyfulucss, 
and hatred to lose " The water of Ar- 
denne had tlie opposite effects Homn 
mentions the drug nepenthe in his 
Odyist ij, n 228, 
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TliM repentlifs wliL'i flic vrt r eofThoD ft 
In t^yricavfcto Jo** Urn Helena. 

Mjlwn. €&^w C7*> (16M) 


\et^thSUo drink o MrrnrUn cw 
ttevfrM t r the s^U fur W n. i\u~e 
Ilnrti r^cf and Mixer £**l Ittci 1» 

V. \ lc i run op sftjTT am! contmltatt nor 
In t*ti\ tfcrnvtf swert {V'Vr Am! 

It rtah rstAl>n> j It flie trout 1M into 1 
Ani ic b ft> ddnt etcm.il topplne** do Fnl 

FjvMJcr / tiryijuecn lr 2(1 w] 


Tr hettry J< Crcoj wrinkled Took 

Milton Comur S71 (1CM) 

Ncri'ne, jDoto, amt Nyso, the 
three nercids who guarded the fleet of 
I n=co dn Gann W hen the treacherous 
pilot lnd run "\ asco’e ship upon n sunken 
roek, these three sc i-nv mphs lifted uji 
the prow nnd turned it round 


ITepli'elo-Coccyg'in, the cloud- 
Jmd of mr castles Hie word means 
“cuckoo cloudlnnd ” Tlic citv of Noph«- 
lo-Coccvgin was built bv cucl oos nnd 
gulls, and was so fortified bv clouds 
that the cods could not meddle with the 
affairs of its inhabitants — \ristoplinne-, 
The Bird' 

S',* The name occurs nLo in Lucian s 
T me //irtoncr 


The lively \)«5flr>d Serin* rprinjf 

tv Ith »tll the vehement** an t fpecl of win? 

(Armxfj*, l u/I/zd it (IK?). 

Ncnssa, Uie clever ennfidentml wait- — 
mg-woinnn or Portia the Venetian heiress 
Aemsa is the counterfeit of her mistress, 
w ltli a fair Fharc of the Ind) ’b clo' mice 
nnd wit fahe marries Gratiano a friend 
of the merchant Anthomo — blmkcspcare, 
1U Merchant of l diet (lb98) 


1U fcoj flrtncto S<ph crtolV foori cf 

queen i»e m xrwt wi !i vJvtrj'ert. lmV'r* 

ln«'Ot!rol delie«citrc\ on J wetnen wo-i Uy c* «urti jtir 
ejooui— MiriOAT 

Nop'omuk or liep'omuck (SI 
Jc'mt, canon of Prague He was thrown 
from n bridge in 1 vat, nnd drowned bv 
order of Imp I\ence~laus, because be 
refi <ed to betm the recnets conlidcd to 
lum In the queen in the hole rite of con- 
fession flic spot whence he was cn«l 
into the Moldau is Mill marked b\ a 
cro«s with fisc «‘.a« on the parapet, in- 
dicative of the mimeulous ilnmes seen 
flickering over the dead bods for three 
dais Sepomuk was canomrcd in ]72 n , 
nnd became the patren faint of bridges 
His Btatuc in stone usual)) occupies a 
similar p6<ition on bridges ns it does at 
Prague 

Uls C L Jo' nSn In itone 

X/»Unq d jwi} Jn n rb<* »*rcim 

hj’itfl 3ow Tfc (jo'tm l*?rn3 (I e I) 

%* The word is often accented on 
the second sellable 

Keptuno (Old hither), the ocean 01 
sca-^od 

Nerostan. son of Gin I usignnn 
D Outreraer 1 mg of Jerusalem, and 
brother of Zara Jverestan was sent on 
Ins parole to 1 ranee, to obtain ransom for 
certain Christians who had fallen into 
the hands of the Saracens \\ hen Oaman, 
the sultan, was informed of Jus relation- 
ship to Zara, he ordered all Christian 
captnes to bent once liberated “ without 
money nnd aw thou l once " — A Hill, 
Aura (adapted from Yoltaircs trngcdj) 

iNTo'rcus (2 syl ), father of the watcr- 
nvmph« A very old prophetir god of 
great kindhnefs Tlic scalp, chin, and 
hrca=i of i\r reus were covered with sea- 
«H instead of lifur. 


Nero of tho Worth, Christian II 
of Denmark (1180, reigned 1531-1658, 
died 15 'i'i) 

Wcslo (MoikIlI dt ), the favourite 
nnnMrel or Richard Orur do Lion 
[Nt‘-le= A"t< f] — SirW. Scott, The Ihhs- 
mtn (time, Richard 1 ) 

Wcssus’e Slurfc AVsos (m Latin 
A T t ”uf), the centaur, earned the wife of 
Hcrcnk' over a river, nnd, attempting to 
run aw nv with her, vinsnhotb) llercult a 
As the centaur was dung, he told Del- 
nm'n (5 n// ) that if “he steeped in his 
blood her husband's shirt , shew ould secure 
his love for ever llus eIic did, but 
when Hercules put the shut on, his hod) 
suffered such n^on), that he rii«hed to 
mount G-tn, collected togctlier n pile of 
wood, set it on (Ire, nnd, m«hmg into (he 
imd«t of tlic l!ntnc», wns burnt to death 
hen Crcdsn (3 s>/l ), the daughter of 
1 ing Creon, wns nbout to be mnrncd to 
Jason, Medea sent hern splendid wedding 
robe , but when Crum put it on, she wan 
burnt to death bv it in escniciatmg pmn 

Morgan 1c I nv , hoping to 1 ill king 
Arthur, sent him n superb rov nl robe 
Arthur told the messenger to trv it on, 
Hint lie might fcc its effect, hut no 
sooner had the messenger done so, than 
he dropped down dead, “ burnt to mere 
coal ” — bir T Mnlorv, Jhstory of Prw& 
Arthur , l 75(1170) 

Etch Iio ! tlic fhlrt d! l» upon me [f e J am in 

apony J. 

E)Ri].Mj>cArc l Antony anil CJcapafru net ir nc.30(ir/^) 

Wcstor (A), a wise old man Kcslor 
of P)los wns the oldest nnd most ex- 
perienced of all the Greek chieftains who 
went to the Biegeof Irov — Homer, Iliad 

Woetor of tRo Clioinjcal Hovo- 
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lution Dr Black is so called by 
Lav oisier (1728-1700) 

Nestor of Europe, Leopold king 
of Belgium (1790, 1831-1865) 

Nou'ha, a native of Toobouai, one of 
the Society Islands It was at Too- 
bouai that the mutineers of the Bounty 
landed, and Torquil married Neulm 
When a vessel was sent to capture the 
mutineers, Neuhn conducted Torquil to a 
secret cav e, where they lay perdu till nil 
danger was over, when they returned to 
tlieirjsland home — By ron, Ihc Island 
(Ike character of Nculia is civ on in canto 
»* 7) 

Nevei 

On tlie Greek Kalends (Thero are no 
Greek Kalends ) When the Spanish am- 
bassador announced in Latin the terms 


married m n lit of jealousy The coant 
having been shot m the Bartholomew 
slaughter, Valentina married Raoul [Baiol) 
her lirst love, but both were killed by a 
party of musketeers commanded by the 
gov omor of the Louvre — Mey erbeer, 
Zcs Ilumenots (opera, 183G) 

*** The duke [not count ] dc Novers, 
being asked by' the governor of the 
Louvro to join m the Bartholomew Mas- 
sacre, replied that his family con- 
tained a long list of warriors, but not one 
assassin 

Neville (Major), an assumed name 
of lord Geraldm, son of the earl of 
Geraldm He first appears ns Mr 
William Lovell 

Mr Geraldm Neville, uncle to lord 
Geraldm — bir W Scott, The Anhquaiy 
(time, George III ) 


on which queen Elizabeth might hope to 
av ert the threatened inv asion, her majesty 
replied 

Ad Greens bone rex fient unndata calendas 


On St Tibs’sEvo (There is no such 
saint ns Tibs ) 

On the 31st of June, 1879 (or any other 
impossible date) 

At 1 itter Lammas (There is no such 
time ) 1> tiller thus renders the speech of 
the Spanish ambassador 



Thcsp to }ou tiro our commands 
tern! no help to th 
Of the tr^Srfirltfci) b> Dmke 
r^i«riStk>u jou roust make 
\nd those nbbevs liu Id anew 
Vt fifdt j our f itucr 01 ertUrcw 



T. lie queen’s reply 


Worth) king know this } our will 
At latter Lammas no U fulfil. 


On the year of the coronation of 
Napoleon III 

In the reign of queen Dick 
Once in a blue moon 
When tv o Sunday s meet 
When the Yellow River runs char 
(Chinese) 

In that memorable week which had 
three Thursday s — Rabelais, Pantag i ucl, 
» 1 - 
The year when the middle of August 
was m May — Rabelais, Pantaqruel, n 1 
The year of the great medlars, three of 
which would fill a bushel — Rabelais, 
Pantaqruel , u 1 

At the coming of the Cocklicrancs 
(3 syl ) —Rabelais, Gai gantua , 49 

Nevera ( Comte dc ), to whom Yalen- 
'nn (daughter of the governor of the 
-.pit,) was affianced, and whom she 


Neville (Miss), the friend and confidante 
of Miss Hardcastle A handsome co- 
quettish girl, destined by Mrs Hard- 
castle for her son Tony Lumpkin, but 
Tony did not care for her, nnd she 
dearly lov ed Mr Hastings , so Ilnstmgs 
and Tony plotted together to outw it 
madam, and of course w on the day — 0 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer (1773) 

Neville (Sir Hem y), chamberlain of 
Richard Occur de Lion —Sir IV Scott, 
- The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

New Atlantis (They, an imaginary 
island in the middle of the Atlantic 
Bacon, w his allegorical fiction so called, 
supposes himself wrecked on tins island, 
where he finds an association for the cul- 
tivation of natural science and the pro- 
motion of arts — Lord Bacon, The Acui 
Atlantis (1G2G) 

Called the New Atlantis to dis- 
tinguish it from Plato’s Atlantis, nu 
imaginary island of fabulous charms 

New Inn (The) or The Light 
IIeuit, a comedy by Ben Jonson 
(1G28) 

New Way to Pay Old Debts, a 
drama by Philip Massinger (1G2 o) 
Wellborn, the nephew of sir Giles Over- 
reach, having rim through his fortuno 
and got into debt, induces ladv Allvvortb, 
out of respect and gratitude to his father, 
to give him countenance This induces 
sir Giles to suppose that his nephew was 
about to marry the wealthy dowager 
Feeling convinced that ho will then lie 
able to swindle him of all the dowagers 
property, as he had ousted lum out of 
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hi3 paternal estates, sir Giles pays Ins 
nephew's debts, and supplies him liberally 
ruth ready money, to bring about the 
marriage as soon as possible Having 
paid Wellboro’a debts, the overreach- 
ing old man is compelled, through tha 
treachery o£ bis clerk, to restore the 
ostates also, for the deeds of com ey ance 
arc found to be onh blank sheets of 
parchment, the writing liming been 
erased by some chemical acids 

New Zealander It w as Macaulay 
oho said the time might come when 
some “Non Zealand artist shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take Ins stand on 
a broken arch of London bridge to sketch 
the nans of fet Paul's ” 

%* bhellej was before Macaulay m 
the same conceit —See Dedication of Peter 
Dell the Third 

Newcastle (The duchess of), in the 
court of Charles II —Sir W Scott, 
Tnmt of the Peal (time, Charles H J 

Newcastle (The marquis of), a rovalist 
in the service of Charles I —Sir W Scott, 
Legend of Monti ose (time, Charles ] ) 

Newcastle Apothecary ( The), Mr 

Jiolus of Newcastle used to write Ins pre- 
scriptions in rhyme A bottle bearing the 
couplet, VI hen taken to be u ell shaken " 
wasscnttoapat!cnt,aBdv hen Ilolus called 
nmt day to inquire about its eilect, John 
told the apothecary Ins master was dead 
Jiie fret is, JoJia had shaken the sic / 
instead of tlie bottle, and had shaken the 
life out of him — G Column, junior 

Neweoma (Clemency), about 30 
> ears old, with a plump and cheerful face 
but twisted into a tightness that made 
■LTT ! }) cr gmt was verj bomeli , 
her huihs seemed ail odd ones , Jier shoes 
were so self-willed that they never 
wanted to go where her feet wont She 
worn blue stockings, a printed gown of 
h deous pattern and many colours, and a 
J lute apron Her sleeves were short 
her elbows always erwod, her can ant ' 
where but in the right phcc bit JZ 

a n Lml" I nf 0U i’ l ?i c!ean ,’ ant! “wamlnmcd 
kind of dislocated tidiness ” Sim 

carried in her pocket “a handkerchief 

i piece or wa\-candle, an apple an 

a uZn’ ? pennv, a cramp-bone, 

padlock, a pair of scissors, a handful 

btld - s ’ se,er « 1 halls of worsted 
and cotton, a needle-case, a collection of 
curt-papers, a biscuit,' „ « 

utmcg-grater, and a few miscellaneous 


articles ” Clemency Ncwcomc married 
Benjamin Bntam, her fellow -servant at 
Dr Jeddler’s, and opened a countrv 
ran called the Nutmeg-Grater, a co/a , 
well-to-do place ns any one could wish to 
see, and there were few married people so 
well assorted as Clemencv and Ben 
Britain — C Dickens, 24c Battle of Lite 
(1846) J 

Ncwcomc (Colonel), a widower, dis- 
tinguished for the moral beauty of 5ns 
life He loses his money and enters the 
Charter House 

Clive Net ccomc, Ins son He is in love 
with Ethel Ncwcomc, his cousin, whom 
he marries as his second u ife —ninckc- 
rav, The Ncwcomcs (ISoS) 

Ncwcome (Johnny), any raw youth 
when he first enters the army or navy 

Newgate Fashion (To Match), 
two and two, as the prisoners were nt one 
time conveyed to Newgate two and two 
together 

Milaf Mint wc nil ronrrJi? 

JlarOohb tea two and two SewsMo fit Won 
SllaUspcare I Henry 11 net UJ 

Delegate Fringe, a beard worn only 
under the chin, as the hangman’s rope is 
fastened round the neck of those about to 
be banned Sometimes called the Atur- 
to/? / rlt > nntl B0I,lct,ines u,e Tyburn 

Ihe Newgate KnocJcr, a lock of hair 
worn especially by costermongers, twisted 
towards the car It is supposed to re- 
mind one of the knocker on the prison 
door of Newgate The coic-hc/ is a curl 
i w orn on the temples 

Newland (Abraham), one of the 
governor*, of the Bank of Lngland, to 
whom, in the early part of the nineteenth 
ccntiirv, all Bank o\ England notes w ere 

Tn » h ™ ] ‘-vo’c n as called 

nn ‘ Abraham Newland ," and hence the 
popularsong, " I’ve often heard sav sham 

SsSa"®'-- 

Newspapers (The Oldest) 

Uamfoid Mercury, 1C£>5 Lite editor 
says that No G8o3, July 7 1S2C nienna 
w e l the f papCr llad amvetJ «t the’ 0833rd 
eMstenfe ^ W tLC 181st i™r of ,< g 
Nottingham Journal, 1710 
Dorlhampton Mercury, 1720 
Ulmctster Journal, 1722 
*= Chalmers says that tho first 
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English newspaper was called the 
English Mercury, 16S8 , but Mr Walts 
has proved that the papers so called, 
now m'the British Museum, are forgeries, 
because they bear the paper-mark of 
George I Ibe English Mercuries consist 
of seven distinct articles, three printed, 
and four m MS 
Newton 

Newton declared with nil lib grand discoveries recent, 
JTiat ho himself felt only like a youth 
1 icking up shells hy the Rreat ocean truth ” 

lijron Don Juan vlL 5 (1824) 

Newton discovered the prismatic 
colours of light, and explained the 
phenomenon by the emission theory 

Nature and Natures laws lay hid In night. 

God said Let Newton be and all was light. 

Tope Epitaph intended for frewton t Monument in 
II fttmiutter A bbey (1727) 

Newton is called by Campbell “The 
Priest of Nature ” — Pleasures of Hope, i 
(1799) 

Newton and tlie Apple It is 
said that Newton was standing m the 
garden of Mrs Conduitt of Woolsthorpe, 
in the year 1GG5, when an apple fell from 
a tree and set him thinking From this 
incident he ultimately de\ eloped his 
theory of gra\ itation 

When Newton saw an apple fall he round 

]n 

A ii id 

In 

( 1824 ) 

Nibelung, a mythical king of Nibc- 
lungcnland (Not icag) He had twelve 
paladins, all giants Siegfried \_Seqe - 
freed}, pnnee of the Netherlands, slew 
the giants, and made Nibclungcnlnnd 
tributary — Nibelungen Lied, in (1210) 

Nibelungen Hoard, a mythical 
mass of gold and precious stones, which 
Siegfried [&v/c freed], prince of the 
Netherlands, took from Nibelungenlnnd 
and gave to his wife ns a dowry The 
hoard filled thirty -six waggons After 
the murder of Siegfried, Hagan seized 
the hoard, and, for concealment, sank it 
in the “ Rhine at Lockhnm,” intending 
to recover it at a future period, but 
Hagan was assassinated, and the hoard 
was lost for ever — Nibelungen Lied, xi\ 

Nibelungen Lied [Ac by-lung ’» 
feed], the German Iliad (1210) It is 
divided into two parts, and thirty -two 
beds or cantos The first part ends with 
the death of Siegfried, and the second 
part with the death of Knemhild 

Siegfried, the youngest -of the kings 
of the Netherlands, went to Worms, 
to crave the hand of Knemhild in 


marriage- While he was staying with 
GUnther king of Burgundy (the lady’s 
brother), he assisted him to obtain in 
marriage Brunhild queen of Issland, 
who announced publicly that be only 
should bo her husband who could beat 
her in hurling a spear, throwing a huge 
stone, and m leaping Siegfried, who 
possessed a cloak of invisibility, aided 
GUnther m these three contests, and 
Brunhild became his wife In return for 
these services, GUnther gav e Siegfried his 
Bister Knemhild m marnnge After a 
time, the bride and lindegroom went to 
visit Gllnther, when the two ladies dis- 
puted about the relative merits of their 
respective husbands, and Knemhild, to 
exalt Siegfried, boasted that GUnther 
owed to him his victories, and his wife 
Brunhild, in great anger, now employ ed 
Hagan to murder Siegfncd, and this he 
did by stabbing him in the back while 
he w as dnnkmg from a brook 
Thirteen years elapsed, and the widow 
married Etzel king of the Huns After 
a time, she invited Bnmhild and Hagan 
to a visit Hagan, m this visit, killed 
Etzel’s young son, and Knemhild was 
like a fury A battle ensued, in which 
GUnther and Hagan were made pnsoners, 
and Knemhild cut off both their hendb 
with her own hand Hildebrand, hor- 
rified at this act of blood, slew Knemhild, 
and so the poem ends — Authors un- 
known (but the story was pieced together 
by the minnesingers) 

*** The Vbfsuiuja Saga is the Icelandic 
version of the Nibelungen Lied This 
saga has been translated into English by 
William Morns 

The Nibelungen Lied has been ascribed 
to Ileinnch v on Oftendingen, a minne- 
singer, but it certainly existed before 
that epoch, if not ns a complete whole, 
m separate lays, and aH that Ileinnch 
von Oftendingen could have done was to 
collect the floating lays, connect them, 
and form them into a complete story 
F A, Wolf, in 1795, wrote a learned 
book to prove that Homer did for Hie 
had and Odyssey what Oftendingen did 
for the Nibelunqenlicd 
Richard Wagner composed, m 1850, an 
opera called Die Nicbclungen 
Nibelungen Not, the second part 
of the Nibelungen Lied , containing the 
marriage of Kriemhild with Etzel, the 
visit of the Burgundians to the court of 
the Hun, and the death of GUnther, 
Hagan, Knemhild, and others This part 
cpntpras eighty -three four-line stanzas 
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more than the first part The number of 
lines in the two parts is 983G , so that 
the poem is almost ns long as Milton’s 

Paradise Lost 

Nibelungers, wlioe\ er possessed 
the Nibelungen hoard "When it mas in 
Forma) , the Norwegians mere so called 
vhen Siegfried freed ] got the pos- 

session of it, the Nctherlnnders mere so 
called , and when the hoard i\as rcmoied 
to Burgund), the Burgundians wero the 
Fibelungers 


angel told him a father mas so poor he 
v, ns about to raise money b) the prostitu- 
tion of his three daughters On hearing 
this, St Nicholas threw in at the cottago 
window three bagB of mone), sufiicient 
to portion each of the three damsels 


Tfce girt 

Of Mrholns which on the maidens be 
Bounteous bestowed, to save their joutlifal prime 
UnblemUietL 


Tlinffl Piimatorv TX. C130S1 


Nicholas of the Tower (The), 
the duke of Exeter, constable of the 
Tow er 


NiC Frog, the Dutch, ns a nation , 
ns the 1 nglish are called John Ball — Dr 
Arbutlinot, History of John Bull (1712) 


He was encountered with a slilppo of warre npjtcr 
telnyng to the duke of Kxetor the constable of the Tours 
of London called The Mcholat of the Tome —Hall 
Chronic* e (15-L) 


Niea'nor, “the Protospathaire,” a 
Greek general —Sir W Scott, Count 
Tldhcrt of Paris (time, Rufus) 

Nice ( Sir Courtly), the chief character 
and title of a drama by Crounc (1G85) 

Nicholas, a poor scholar, mho hoarded 
\ ith John, a rich old miserly carpenter 
The poor scholar fell in loy e with Alison, 
his landlord’s )onng wife, who joined 
him in duping the foolish old carpenter 
Nicholas told John that such a ram 
would fall on the ensuing Monday as 
would drown cyery one m “less than 
an hour,” and he persuaded the old 
fool to provide three large tubs, one for 
himself, one for his wife, and the other for 
his lodger In these tubs, said Nicholas, 
the) w ould be say ed , and when the flood 
abated, they would then he lords and 
masters of the whole earth A few hours 
before the time of the “flood,” the old 
carpenter w ent to the top chamber of his 
house to repeat his pater nosters He fell 
asleep oi or his pray ers, and w as roused 
by the cry of “Water! water 1 Help I 
help 1 ” Supposing the rain had come, 
ne jumped into his tub, and was let down 
by Nicholas and Alison into the street 
A crowd soon assembled, mere delighted 
at the joke, and pronounced the old man 
an idiot and fool — Chaucer, Canterbury 
Wes (“The Miller’s Talc,” 1888) 

Nicholas, the barber of the village m 
which don Quixote lived — Cervantes, 
Don Quixote, I (1G05) 

Nicholas {Brother), a monk at St 
Mary’s Cony ent —Sir W. Scott, The 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 

Nicholas (St ), natron saint of boys, 
parish clerks, sailors, thieves^ and of 
Aberdeen, Russia, etc 

Nicholas (St) The legend is, that an 


Nicholas’s Clerks, highwaymen, 
so called by a pun on the phrase Old 
Nic! and St Nicholas w ho presided over 
scholars 

I think jondcr come prancing down Ibc hill from 
Kingston a couple of St Mcholass clerk- —Koto Icy 
Hatch at Midnight (1KJJ) 

St Nicholas's ClcrJts, scholars , so called 
because St Nicholas yyas the patron of 
scholars The statutes of Paul’s School 
require the scholars to attend dry me 
sen ice on St Nicholas’s Day — Knight, 
Life oj Dean Cold, 3G2 (172G) 

Nickleby (Nicholas), the chief cha- 
racter and title of anoycl by C Dickens 
(1888) He is the son of a poor country 
gentleman, nnd hns to make bis ow n w ay 
in the world He first goes as usher to 
Mr Squeers, schoolmaster at Dothcboys 
Hall, in Yorkshire, but lcaycs in dis- 
gust yvith the tyranny of Squeers nnd 
his wife, especially to n poor boy named 
Smikc Smike runs aw ay' from the school 
to follovr Nicbolns, nnd remains bis 
humble follower till death At Ports- 
mouth, Nicholas joins the theatric il 
company of Mr Crummies, hut lcaycs 
the profession for other nd\cntures He 
falls in with the brothers Cherry hie, yvho 
make him their clerk , nnd in this post 
he rises to become a merchant, nnd ulti- 
mately' marries Madeline Bray 

Mrs Nichleby, mother of Nicholas, and 
a widow She is an enormous talker, 
fond of telling long stones with no con- 
nection Sirs Nickleby is a yy eak, vain 
yyoman, yvho imagines an idiot neigbboui 
is in loye yntb her because lie tosses 
cabbages and other articles over the gar- 
den wall In conversation, Sirs Nickleby 
rides off from the main point at every 
word suggestive of some new idea As 
a specimen of her Sequence of ideas, 
take the follow mg example —“The name 
began with ‘B’ nnd ended with ‘g,’ I 


/ 
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am sltrc Perhaps it was Waters ’’ (p 
198) 

”■** “T!ie original of ‘Mrs Nn-kleln,’” 
savs John Footer, “was the mother of 
Charles Dickens ” — I if e of Dic/ens, in 8 

hate Nicllehg, sister of Nicholas, 
beautiful, pure-minded, and lo\ mg Kate 
liorks hard to assist in tho expenses of 
housekeeping, but sliuns e\cry attempt 
of Ralph and others to allure her from 
the pith of iirgm innocence She ulti- 
niatch marries Frank, the nephew of the 
Cheeri blc brothers 

Ralph NicHcby , of Golden Squire 
(London), uncle to Nicholas and Kate 
A hard, grasping money -broker, mth 
no nmbition but the loic of suing, no 
spirit bciond the thirat of gold, and no 
principle except that of fleecing eiery 
one u ho comes into his power This 
\ illain is the father of SnuLc, and ulti- 
match lungs himself, because lie loses 
mone\, and sees his schemes one after 
mother burst into thin air — C Dickens, 
Nicholas Niclleby (1838) 

Nicneven, a gigantic malignant hag 
of Scotch superstition 

*, v* Dunbar, the Scotch poet, describes 
her m lus riytmg of Dunbar and Kennedy 
(1508) 

Nieode'mus, one of the servrnts of 
general Harrison — Sir W Scott, Wood- 
stock (time, Commonwealth) 

Nicole (2 syl ), a female sonant of 
M Jourdain, who sees the folly of her 
master, and exposes it in a natural and 
amusing manner — Molibre, Lc Bourgeois 
Gcntdhorunc (1G70) 

Night or Nos: So Tcnny son calls 
sn Pcrend, the Black Knight of the Black 
1 ands, one of the four brothers uho kept 
the passages to Castle Perilous — Tenny- 
son, Idylls of the Kiwi (“Gareth and 
I ynettc ’) sir T Malory , History of 
Brincc At thui , i 12G (1470) 

Nightingale (The), unknown in 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland It docs 
not usit Cornual], nor c\cn the nest of 
Devon, nor does it cross the Trent 

Nightingale ( The Arcadian), an ass 

Nightingale ( The Cambridgeshire), the 
edible frog, once common in the fen 
district, also called the “Whaddon 
organ ” 

Nightingale ( The Fen), the edible frog 

Nightingale (The Dalian), Angelica 
Cntala'm , also called “The Qupen of 
^ Song" (1782-1849) 


Nightingale ( The Liege), the edible frog, 

Nightingale (The Swedish), Jenny Lind, 
afterwards Mde Goldschmidt She ap- 
peared in London 1847, and retired 1851 
(bom 1821- ) 

Nightingale and the Nutist 
The laic is, that a lute-master challenged 
a nightingale in song The bird, after 
sustaining the contest for some time, 
feeling itself outdone, fell on the lute, and 
died broken-hearted 

*** This tale is from tho Latin of 
Strada, translated by Richard Crashaw, 
and called Musu's Duel (1G50) It is 
most beautifully told oy John Ford, in 
his drama entitled The Lover's Mclan- 
choh/, where Men'aphon is supposed to 
tell it to Ame'thus (IG28) 

Nightingale and the Thom 

Aa It fell upon a day 
In the merry month of Mn) 

Bitting In a pleasant siiadc 


8a\e the nightingale alone 
She jioor bird tu nil fnrioni 
Lcanod her breast up ttll a thorn 
Kichard Barnfield Address to the Myt ingalc (1CIM) 

J- _ rl r - r- 

\ 

. 1 fc 

That fiances at such Joy ful n»j«>0 


Express in hir King grief not to l>e expres-edi 

Giles Fletclier Christ s Triumph over Death (1(J10) 
Tlie nightingale that sings with the deep thorn 
Vi bich fable places In [ricj her breast. 

Bjtoh Don Juan \i. 87 (18 1 4) 

Nightmaie of Europe (The), 
Napoleon Bonaparte (17G9, reigned 1804- 
1814, died 1821) 

Nightshade ( Deadly ) We arc told 
that tic berries of this plant so intoxi- 
cated the soldiers of Sweno the Danish 
king, that they became an easy prey to 
tho Scotch, who cut them to pieces 

%* Called “ deadh ," not from its 
poisonous qualities, but because it was 
used at one time for blackening tbc eyes 
in mourning 

Nimrod, pseudony m of Charles J imes 
Apperlei , author of lht Chase, The Hoad, 
Hu lwf (1777-1843) 

Nim'ue, a “damsel of the lake,” who 
cajoled Merlin in his dotage to tell her 
the secret “whereby he could be rendered 
powerless , ” and then, like Delilah, she 
o\ erpowered lnm, by “confining him 
under a stone ” 

Then offer the«e quests Merlin fell In n dotage on 
one of the damsels of Ilia lake Light Muiuo nod Merlin 
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trcr il I let tier have no rest "but always lio would bfl nitli 
licr hi every fhce. Ami riio nin«lc him good cheer HU 
fhe h*u1 learned of him what ehe desired Au 1 Mcr 

ISn hhcflwl to her In a rock, whereas was a great won 
tier which went under a stone So by her subtle 
emit, she made Merlin go under that stone and he 
ne\cr ciune out for nil the craft tint he could do —Sir 
7 Malory History of Prince Arthur L GO (I4~0) 

Without doubt the name Jviinue is a 
clerical error for Nineve or Name It 
occurs only once in the three \olumes 
/See Nixeve ) 

’V" Tcnnv son makes Vivien the seduc- 
ti\e betrayer of Merlin, and sn }3 she 
enclosed him “in the four wills of a 
hollow tower,” but the History sajs 
“i^imue nut him under the stone ” (pt 1 
CO) 

Nma-Tlioma, daughter of Tor- 
Thotra (chief of one of the Scandinav lan 
islands) bbe eloped with Uthal (son of 
Lartlnnor a petty king of Berrathon, a 
neighbouring island) , but Uthnl soon 
tired of her, and, linv ing fixed his affec- 
tions on another, confined her in a desert 
island Uthnl, who had also dethroned 
his father, was slam in single combat bj 
Ossinn, who had come to restore the 
deposed monarch to his throne When 
Isinn-Tliomn heard of her husband’s 
death, she languished and died, “for 
though most cruel!) entreated, her lor e for 
Uthnl was not abated Ossian, Bcna- 
t/ion 

Nino “It is b) nines that Eastern 
nrcscnls are given, when tlicv wonld ex- 
tend their magnificence to the highest 
degree Thus, when Dnkiitnos wished to 
ingratiate himself with the shah, 

Preceded by nhieeupcrb camels 
kwch t ltT^jS, d< ^l' r 1 ' "i " 0 ,u . l,30f Gold adorned with 
binlv n, H, e E ) b , rra 11,0 J'llts anU scab- 

tefisrer- “ ? jftSB 

eighth liart nine 
u nine cases full 
Tales { Dnkin 

Nine Gods (The) of the Etruscans 
/uno, Minenn, and Tm'ia (the three chef) 
ITe other six w ere Ynlcnn, Mars, Saturn, 

NoveJsh fj n ) ,raa nua . Vedms (See 

Ir.n ror'e’na ofciastura 
H, 10 nlno rod J ho rtvore 
c. b i e , KT 'S I l,ou -° orTorqaln 
Blieolil raircr irrong no more 
aj uic nine cods ho errors It 
Ami named n tryst Jng fay 
ao samu ou his jumy 

Lonl Macurtny La>n of inrl^nt Pome 
V Uoratlus “ I 

Nine Oiders of Angels (The) 

unj*) n n) m j J (2) Chs ™ blm (”> first 
urcfe ' ■ W thrones, (4) Dominions (m 


tue second tncle ) , (o) A irtiics, (6) Poti ers, 
(7) Principalities, (8) Archangels, (9) 
Angels (in the third circle ) 

In henren nborc 

The effulgent hands in triple circles more 
Tn«o Jerusalem Delivered r! 13 

fcfncni lero nngclorum ordlnes dlcfnms ecJmus 
(1) Angelos (2) Arclmngelos (3) Mrtutes, (4) Potcstate* 
(5) Prfucipatus (GJ Domfintfoncs (7) Tiirono« (3) Cficru 
blm (9) Scmphlm.— Gregory Domtl / 34 (A D 631) 

Nine Planets (The) Mcreurv, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, the Planetoids, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
** According to the Ptolemaic sj stem, 
there are onl\ seven planets, or more 
stnctl) speaking, “ planetar) heav ens,” 
%17 , tlicMoon, Mcrcur), Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn Be) ond these 
were three other spheres, that of thefixed 
stars, the pnmuin mobile, and the om- 
pv rCan This is the s) stem Dante follow s 
m Ins Paradise 

Nine Worthies ( The) Three w ere 
parjans Hector, Alexander, and Tnhns 
Cts ir Three v, ere Jews Joshua, David, 
and Judas MaccabitMis Three were 
Chnstians Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon 

Nine Worthies (privy conncilPrs to 
William III ) hour were Whigs 

Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouth, and 
Fdward Russell Five were Tories 
Caermnrtlicn, Pembroke, Nottingham, 
Marlborough, and Lowtlicr 

Nuie Wortlnes of London (The) 
sir William Walworth, sir Hcnrv Prit- 
chard, sir William Scvenoke, sir 'Ihomas 
W lute, sir John Bonham, Christopher 
Croker, sir John Ilawkwood, sir Hugh 
Caverlev, and sir Henr) Mnlererer 

*** the chronicles of these nine 
worthies are written in prose and verse 
by Richard Johnson (la92), author of 
the beven Champions of Christendom 

Nineve (2 syl ), the Lady of the Lake, 
in Arthurian romance 

uP'ilUi 1 * kulyol the Lake that wto almjifrlcndly nnt^ 
r ,ur , ,m,ie P* TO<J by her subilc crvfis that he mis 

hat hW? Pi" de3,roJ «* “">»> the Lad) of the LaU 
that h lehl Nineve came inio the fonst to seek sir 

uX'afl.Sr (U70) “ Slr T fWo ' 7 Blslorv Prhm 

*1 *Lr' I l 1IS nnmc occurs three times m 
the Morte d'Aithur — once as “ Nnnue " 
once ns “Nineve,” and once ns “Ninive’” 
Probably “Nimue” (or) ts a clerical 
error, as w e also find Nj nyne 

Ninon de Lenclos, a beautiful 
lnrisian, rich, spirducllc, and an atheist, 
who abandoned herself to epicurean in- 
dulgence, and preserved her charms to a 
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vcn nuvanced age Ninon de Lenclos 
renounced marriage, and had numberless 
lovers Her house was the rendezvous 
of all the most illustrious persons of the 
period, as Molifcre, St Evrcmont, Fonte- 
nelle, Voltaire, and so on (1615-1703) 

Some never grow’ 

Ugly for Inrtanco, Vlnon de London 

Byron, Don Juan v 03 (IS^O) 

Niobe [AY o by], the beau-ideal of 
grief After losing her twelve children, 
she was changed into a stone, from which 
rainwater 

"%* The group °f “ Niobe and her 
Children in Florence,” discovered at 
Rome in 1583, was the work either of 
l’nxit'elfis or Scopas 

She followed my poor father e body 
LUco MoW all tears. 

Shakespeare Hamlet act L.jc. 2 

Niobe of Nations (The) Rome is 
so called hy By ron — Chdde Harold , iv 
79 (1817) 

Nipha'tes (3 syl ), a mountain on the 
borders of Mesopotamia It was on this 
mountain that Satan lighted, when he 
came from the sun to visit our earth 

toward the coast of earth beneatlu 

w " -uccess 

i etc- (IGoS) 

Nipper (Susan), generallv called 
11 Spitfire,” from her snappish disposition 
She was the nurse of Florence Dombev , 
to whom she was much attached Susan 
Kipper rnarned Mr Toots (after he had 
got ov er his infatuation for Florence) 

Susan I* Ipper cays 1 may wUh to tube a voyage to 
Chaney but I niayn t know how to leave the London 
Docks — C DlcKcns Dombc j and Son (1&J6) 

Nippotate (4 syl ), “ a live lion 
stuffed with straw,” exhibited in a raree- 
show So called from the body of a tame 
hedgehog exhibited hy Old’ Ham, a 
notorious character in London at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century (died 
1710) 

^ Of monsters rtmgcr than can be expressed 
" There s MppotatC Ilea amongst the rest, 

Sutton MchoUs. 

Niquee [AV hay], the sister of Anas- 
terax, with whom she lived iu incest 
The fairy Zorphee was her godmother, 
and enchanted her, in order to break off 
this connection — Vasco de Lobcira, 
Amadis do Gaul (thirteenth century ) 

Nisroch. [A T iV roh], “of principalities 
the prince ” A god of the Assy nans 
In the book of Kings the “ Seventv " call 
him “ Mescrach," and in Kaiah “Rnsa- 
rnch ” Josepnus calls him “ArnskCs " 
One of the rebel angels in Milton's 
"•-'t’arci'U'ic Tost He says 


Sense of pleasure we nu> well < 

. Spare out of lire jterlnps nnd not repine. 

But live content, which la the calmest lilo | 

But pain Is pcrfwt misery the wont 
Of evils, and. excessl re orerturns 
All patience 

Jlilton Paradise tost vi.459 etc. D6<>5) 

Nit. one of the attendants of queen 
Mab 

Hop and Mop and Drap so clear 
Tip and Trip and Skip that wore 
To Mnb their sovereign dear — 

Her special maids of honour 5 
Fib and Tib and Pinch and Pm 
Tick and Quick nnd Jiii and Jin 
Tit, and Mt, and Wap and Yi in~ 

The train Uint writ upon her 

Bray ton -Aymph/dfa (15&MG3I) 

Nixon ( Chnstal ), agent to Mr 
Fdward Redgnuntlet the Jacobite — Sir 
IV Scott, Ilcdyaunikt (time, Georga 

Nixon (Maltha), the old nurso of tilt, 
earl of Oxford • — Sir IV Scott, Anne of 
Geicrstcm (time, Edward IV ) 

No One (Cccsat oi) Julins Cicsir 
said, “Aut Caisar aut nullus ” And 
again, “ I would sooner he first in n 
village than second at Rome " 

Milton makes Satan euj, “Better to 
reign in hell than serv c m henv cn " 

Jonathan V ild used to say, “Id rather 
stand on the top of a dunghill than at the 
bottom of a hill in paradise ” 

Tennvson says, “All m all or not at 
all Idylls (“Vivien ”) 

“Six thrice or three dice” (aces vrere 
called dice, nnd did not count) 

No Song no Supper, a musu.nl 
dmmn by Prince Honre, FS A (1790) 
Crop the former has warned n second 
wife cnlled Dorotbv, who has nn nnnable 
weakness for a rascally lawver named 
Endless During the absence of lieT 
husband, Dorothy provides a supper for 
Endless, consisting of roast Iamb and a 
cake, hut just as the lawver sits down 
to it, Crop, with Mnrgarettn, knocks at 
the door Endless is concealed in a sack, 
and the supper is earned away Pre- 
sently , Robin thesweetheart of Margaretf a 
amves, and Crop regrets there is nothing 
but bread and cheese to oiler him Mnr- 
garetta now volunteers a song, the firrt 
verse of which tells Crop there is roast 
lamb m the house, which is accordingly 
produced , the second v erse tells him 
there is a cake, which is produced also , 
nnd the third verse tells him that Endless 
is concealed in a sack Had there been 
no song there would have been no supper, 
but the song produced the roast lamb and 
new cake 
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Noah’s Wife, Walla (3 si/l ), who 
endeavoured to persuade the people that 
her husband was distraught 

Tho trif- of Noah [ir,llla] and tho wifo of Lot 
(Wdhela] were both unbelievers and deceived their 
husbands and it shall be said to them at tho last day, 
Enter yo Into hell fire ** — Sale Al Kordn IxvL 

Nobbs, the horse of “Dr Dove of 
Doncaster ” — Southej , The Doctoi (183-1) 

Noble (The), Charles III of Navarre 
(1861, 1387-1425) 

Soliman, Tchchbi, the Turk (died 
1410) 

%* Khosrou or Ghosrods I was called 
“The Noble Soul" (*, 531-579) 

Nodel, the hon, in the beast-epic 
called Reynard the Fox Nodel, the lion, 
represents the regal element of Germany, 
Jsengnn, the wolf, represents the baronial 
clement , and Rev nard, the fox, the 
Church clement (1498) 

Noel (Euscbe), schoolmaster of Bout 
du Monde “ His clothes are old and 
w om, and his manner vacant ” (act i 2) 
— E Stirling, The Gold-Mine or Miller of 
Grenoble (18o4) 

Noggs (Newman), Bnlph Nicklebj’s 
clerk A tall man, of middle age, with 
two goggle ejes (one of which was 
< lxed), a rubicund nose, a cadaverous 
face, and a suit of clothes decided!) the 
w orse for w car He had the gift of dis- 
torting ahd cracking Ins finger-joints 
This kind-hearted, dilapidated fellow 
“ kept his hunter and hounds once,” but 
ran through his fortune He discovered 
a plot of old Ralph, which he confided to 
the Cheer) ble brothers, who frustrated it 
and then provided for Newman — C 
Dickens, Nicholas Nic/lcby (1838) 

Noko'mis, mother of Wcno'nah, and 
grandmother of Hiawatha Nikomis 
was the daughter of the Moon While 
she was swinging one da), 6ome of her 
companions, out of jealous) , cut the ropes, 
and she fell to earth in a meadow The 
same night her Grst child, a daughter, 
was born, and was named Wcnonab 

There Among the ferns and mosses 
Fair NoLomii bore a daughter 
And the called her name \\ enonali 

Longfellow Xlatccuha 111 (18o3) 

Non Mi Hicordo, the usual 
nnswer of the Italinn couner and other 
Italian witnesses when on examination at 
the trial of queen Charlotte (the wife of 
George IV ), in 1820 

Tne Italian witnesses often created amusement, when 
under examination by tho frequent answer Non in! 
ricoTdo'’— Cweelia EUtory of England Ml It JG 


“ Lord Flint," in Such Things Are, by 
Mrs Inchbald (1786), when asked a 
question he wished to evade, used to 
reply, “ M) people know, no doubt, but 
I cannot recollect ” 

“ Pierre Choppard," in The Couner of 
Lyons, b) Edward Stirling (1852), when 
asked an ugly question, always answered, 
“I’ll ask m) wife, my memory’s bo 
slippery ” 

The North American society called tho 
“ Know Nothings,” founded in 1853, used 
to repl) to every question about them- 
selves, “I know nothing about it ” 

Nona'cris’ Stream, the river 
St) x, in Arcadia Cassander says he 
has m a phial some of U 113 “homd 
spring,” one drop of which, mixed with 
w me, w ould act as n deadl) poison To 
this Pol) perchon replies 

I know its power for 1 have seen It tried 

Pains of all sorts thro every uerve and artery 

At once it scatters,— burns at once and freezes,- 

TUI, by extremity of torture forced 

The Boul consents to leave her Joyless home 

N Lee Alexander tho Orcat Iv 1 (1G78) 

Nonentity (Dr ), a metaph) sician, 
and thought by most people to be a pro- 
found scholar He generally spreads 
himself before the fire, sucks his pipe, 
talks little, dnnks much, and is reckoned 
ver) good compan) Youma) know him 
b) his long grey w lg, and the blue hand- 
kerchief round his neck 

Dr Nonentity I am told writes Indexes to perfection 
makes essays and reviews any work with n single day's 
warning —Goldsmith A Cill cn of the World xxlx. 
(17 00) 

Nones and Ides (each 1 si/ 1 ) 

On March tho ^th June, July 
October too tho Nones you spy 
Except In these those Nones appear 
On the Gth day of all the jear _ 

If to the Nones jou add an 8, 

Of all tho Idea you II find the date E C B 

Hence we have the 15th for the Ides of 
March, June, July, and October, and the 
13th for every other month 

Norbert (-Tai/icr), Pierre PansotNor- 
bert, the French missionary (1697-1769) 

Norfolk Street (btrand), with 
Arundel, Surrc), and Howard Streets, 
occupy the site of the house and grounds 
of the Howards (carls of Arundel and 
Surrey) 

Norland (Lord), father of lad) 
Eleanor Irwin, and guardian of lady 
Ramble (Miss Maria Wooburn) Be 
disinherited his daughter for marrying 
against his will, and left her to starve, 
hut subsequently relented, and relieved 
her wants nnd those of her v rung bus- 
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bund — Inchbald, Every One has H s 
Fautt (1791) 

Noimn, a vestal who had been 
eeduced, and discovers her paramour 
trying to seduce a sister vestal In 
despair, she contemplates the murder of 
her base-born children — Bellini, Forma 
(1831) , lilretto by Romani 

Nommn, forester of sir William 
Ashton lord-keeper of Scotland — Sir W 
Scott, BnJa of Lammermoor (time, 
William III ) 

Noi man, a “sea-captain,” in lo\e 
with Violet the ward of ladv Arundel 
It turns out- that this Norman is her 
lad) ship's son by' her first husband, and 
heir to the title and estates , but lad) 
Arundel, baling married a second hus- 
band, had a son named Percy , whom she 
lushed to make her heir Norman’s 
father was murdered, and Norman, ulio 
was born three days afterwards, was 
brought up by Onslow, a ullage priest 
At the age of 14 lie went to sen, and 
beenme captain of a man-of-w ar fen 
years later, he returned to Arundel, and 
though at first his mother ignored him, 
and Percy flouted him, Ins noble and 
generous conduct disarmed hostility, and 
lie not only reconciled his half-brother, 
but won his mothers affection, and 
married Violet, his heart’s “ sweet sweet- 
ing " — Lord Lytton, lhc Sea-Captain 
(lfhO) 

Norman-nan-Oid or Norman of 
the Hammer, one of the eight sons of 
Torquil of the Oak — Sir W Scott, 
1 air Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV ) 

Normandy (The Gem of), Emma, 
daughter of Richard I (died 1052) 

Noma of the Fitful Head, 
“ fhe Reimkcunar " Iier real name was 
Ulla Troll, but after her seduction by 
Basil Mertoun (Vaughan), nnd the birth 
of a son named Clement Cley eland (the 
future pirate), she changed her name 
Towards the end of the novel, Noma 
gradually recoiered her senses She was 
the aunt of Minna and Brenda froil 
— Sir W Scott, Ike Pirate (time, William 
III) 

f One] cannot fall to trace in Nornn— tho victim of ra 
morse and Insanity anti the dupe of her own Imposture, 
Jicr ml mi too flooded with «U the wild literature and 
extravruam snjierstirlons or the north— something distinct 
from tho Du nfrtcsshlre idi 3y vho*e pretensions to super 
natu'-iU power* are not liejund thojo of a Norwood 
pr<H hetess — The Pirate (Introduction 18°1) 

Norns, a family to whom Martin 


Chuzzlewit, was introduced whim he was 
m America They wero friends of Mr 
Bey an, rahid abolitionists, and yet 
hankering after titles as the gilt of the 
gingerbread of life — C Dickens, Mai tin 
Uhuzzlcwit (1844) 

Noiris (Black), a dark, surly man 
nnd a yvrecker He yvanted to marry 
Marian, “the daughter” of Robert (also 
a wrecker) , hut Mannn was betrothed to 
Edw ard, a y oung sailor Robert, being 
taken up for murder, w ns condemned to 
death , bnt Norris told Marian lie w ould 
sayc his life if she would promise to 
marry lnm Marian consented, bnt was 
sayed by the arrest of Black Nonas for 
murder — S Knoyvles, The Daughter 
(1836), 

North ( Christophci ), pseudonym of 
John Wilson, professor of moral philo- 
sophy, Edinburgh He contributed to 
Blael wood's Magazine, thirty -nine of tho 
“ Nodes Ambrosian® ” (1785-18o4 ) 

Noith (Lout), one of tlie judges in the 
State trial of Gcoffrev Peienl, Julian, 
and the dwarf, for being concerned in the 
popish plot — Sir IV Scott, Pcvcril of the 
Pea/- (time, Charles II ) 

North Britain, Scotland 

North B> dam (The), a radical periodi- 
cal, conducted by John Wilkes The 
celebrated number of this serial was No 
45, in which the ministers arc chnrgcd 
“with putting a lie in the king’s mouth ” 

Northampton, a contraction of 
Noi th-Avon-toim (Northay onton), tho 
toyvn on the north of tho Avon (Nen) 
As Drayton says, “Nen was Ay on 
called ” — Pohjolbion, xxm (1G22) 

Northamptonshire Poet (The), 
John Clare (1793-18G4) 

Northern Harlot (The), Elizabeth 
Petrowna, empress of Russia , also called 
“ The Infamous ” (1709-17G1) 

Northern Waggoner, Ursa Major 
or Charles’s y\ nggon, a corruption ot the 
churl's y\ nggon It contains seven large 
stars, designated by the Greek letters, 
a p f i, c, C u The first four form tho 
waggon and the rest the pole or shaft 
The driver of the team is Bootes 

By this the northern wagoner has eet 

Ills sevenfold team behind tho rteadfast star [tftepole xtar] 

Tli it was In ocean wives jet ne'er wet. 

Tut firm Is fixed nnd gcmluh I Wit from for 
To nil tint on the wide deep wandering are. 

Spender, Pa try Queen I U 1 (1590) 
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Noruinbe’ga, a province of North 
Amenca 

Now from the norib 
Of Sonimb^i ami the Samoa! shore 
Boreas and Crccias and Argestte loud. 

And rhraicias rend the uoodi and seas upturn- 

WlUm^PjiutdUe Lost x &J5 (1W55) 

*,* “ Sarooed shore,” the shore con- 
tiguous to the frozen ocean, “Boreas,” 
north wind , “ Coicias," north-west wind, 
“ArgestSs,” north-east wind, “Thras- 
cias,” v> md from Thrace 
Norval (Old), a shepherd, who brings 
up lady Randolph's son (Douglas) as his 
own He w as hidden at birth in a basket, 
because sir Malcolm (her father) hated 
Douglas, v, hom she had privately mar- 
ried The child being found by old 
Non nl, was brought up as bis own, but 
the old man discov cred that the foundling 
was “ sir Malcolm’s heir and Douglas’s 
son ” "When 18 y ears old, the foster-son 
saved the life of lord Randolph Lady 
Randolph took great interest in the voung 
m'a, and when old Norval told her his 
tale, she instantly perceived that the 
young hero uas m fact her own son 
Pathos rendered tho voice of Y» Ullam Beasley [1733- 
1817] lu Old Sorro!" ragged to well ns repuLive and 
bo ne\cr ns to Ids feet. either stood or walked with the 
character ol age His helpless action had a character of 
restrained vigour he Implored pit) In tho noisy shout 
of defiance —Leaden 

Young Norcal, the infant exposed, and 
brought up by the old shepherd as Ins 
own son He turned out to he sir Mal- 
colm’s heir His mother was lady Ran- 
dolph, and his father lord Douglas, her 
first husband Young Norval, Ua7mg 
saved the Me of lord Randolph, uas 
given by him a commission in the army 
Glenalvon, the hcir-presumptiv e of lord 
Randolph, hated the new favourite, and 
persuaded Ins lordship that the young 
man was too familiar with lady Randolph 
Being way laid, Norval v\ as attacked, slew 
Glenalvon, but was in turn slain by lord 
Randolph After the death of Nonal, 
lord Randolph discovered that he had 
killed the bon of his wife by a former 
marriage The mother, in her distrac- 
tion, threw herself headlong from a lofty 
precipice, and lord Randolph went to the 
war then raging between Denmark and 
Scotland — J Home, Douglas (1757) 

(This was a favourite character with 
John Kemble, 1757-1823 ) 

Henry Johnston selected loung Norval" for bis 
maiden ptrL HU youthful form and handsome exptes 
flvo countenance won lor him universal nppronatlon 
Previously the roang chei herd bvl been dresrexl In the 
trews and Scotch jacket but when Johnston peared In 
full lUitliland coju.tne kilt breastplate tbleld claymore 
and bonnet, the whole house ro~e «*n mastc and such a 
reception was never witnessed within the nails of a 
provincial theatre before— IV PortahUon, 


Norway (The Fair Maul of), Mar- 
garet, granddaughter of Alexander III 
of Scotland She died (1290) of se"- 
sickness on her passage from Norway to 
Scotland Her father was Enc II king 
of Nonvay, and her mother v as Margaret 
only daughter of Alexander III 

Nose (Golden), Tycho Brahe, the 
Danish astronomer Hav mg lost his nose 
in a duel with -one Passberg, he adopted 
a golden one, and attached it to lus face 
by a cement which he earned about w ith 
him 

That eminent man who had n golden nose Tycbo 
Broh £ lost his nore In a duel and a golden one vrpj 
supplied which gave him the appearance of a wizard — 
Marryat Jutland and tho Danish Isles 305 

Nosebag (Mrs ), wife of a lieutenant 
m the dragoons She is the inquisitive 
travelling companion of Waverley when 
he trav els by stage to London —Sir M 
Scott, Waierley (time, George II ) 


Nosey (Play up) ' This exclamation 
was common in our theatres in the days 
of Mackhn, etc M Nozay was the 
leader of the orchestra in Covent Garden 
Theatre 

*** Some persons affirm that “ Old 
Nosey” was Cervetto, the violoncello 
player at Drury Lane (1753), and say 
that he was so called from Ins long nose* 

Napoleon III was nicknamed Grosb"c 
(“Nosey ”) 

Nosnot-Bocai [Bo' kg'], prince of 
purgatory 

£Ir I Lut night received command 
To see you out of Fair) land 
Into the realm of Nosnot- Bocal 

King Orpheus and Eurjdtco 

Nostrada'mus (Michael), an as- 
trologer of the sixteenth century, who 
published an annual Almanac and a AV- 
cucil of Prophecies, m verse (1503-15GG) 

Nostrada'mus of Portugal, Gon- 
yalo Annes Bandarra, a poet-cobbler, 
whose career was stopped, m 1556, by the 
Inquisition 


Nottingham (The countess of), a 
quondam su cetheart of the earl of Essex, 
and his worst enemy when she heard that 
he had married the countess of Rutland 
The queen sent her to the Tow cr to ask 
Essex if be had no petition to make, and 
the earl requested her to take back a nng, 
which the queen had given him as a pledge 
of merev in time of need As the coun- 
tess out of yealonsy forbore to deliver it, 
tho earl was exeented — Hcnrv Jonc° 
The Earl of Essex (1745) 
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Nottingham Lambs (The), the 
Nottingham roughs 

Nottingham Poet (The), Philip 
James Bade) , the author of Fcstus, etc 
(1816- ) 

No'tus, the south wind , A for is the 
south-west u ind 

Notes and Afer black with tbuniirons clouds. 

Milton Paradise Lest x. 702 (16C3) 

Noukhail, the angel of da> and 
night 

Tbo day and night aro trusted to xny care 1 bold the 
day tn my right hand and the night in my left and 1 
maintain the just equilibrium between them for If cither 
were to orcrbnlanco tho other the universe would cither 
be consumed by the beat of tho run or would perish with 
the cold of darkness —Comte de Cnjlus, Oriental Tales 
( HLtory of Abdal Motalhb " 1743) 

Nouman (Sidi), an Arab who married 
AmlnO, aun beautiful uoinnn, who ate 
her rice with a bodkin Sidi, rushing to 
know how hisuife could support life and 
health uithout more food than she par- 
took of in his presence, watched her 
narrowl), and discovered that she uas a 
ghoul, oho went by stealth every night 
nutl feasted o the fresh-buried dead 
When Sidi made this discovers , Ammo 
changed him into a dog After he Mas 
restored to his normal shape, he changed 
Am m2 into a mare, Minch ever) day he 
rode almost to death — Arabian bights 
(“llistorj of Sidi Nouman”) 

"Vonr majesty knows that ghouls of either rex are 
demons which wander about tho fields. They commonly 
inhabit ruinous buildings whence they issue suddenly on 
unwary travellers whom they hill nnd devour If they 
Fail to meet with travellers they go by night Into burying 
[pounds, and dig up dead bodies on which they feed.— 
History of Sidi N oilman " 

Noureddm, son of Khncan (nzier 
of Zinebi king of Bnlsorn) He got 
possession of the “beautiful Persian” 
purchased for the king At his father’s 
.oath he soon squandered hm av Ins patri- 
mony m the Mildest extrai agance, and 
fled with his beautiful slave to Bagdad 
Here he encountered Haroun Alrascliid 
in disguise, and so pleased the caliph, 
that he Mas placed m the number of 
those courtiers most intimate uith his 
mnjestv, Mho also bestowed on him so 
plentiful a fortune, that he In ed with the 
“beautiful Persian" in affluence all the 
rest of his life — Arabian Nights (“Nou- 
rcddm'and the Beautiful Persian ”) 

Noixr'eddin' All, younger son of 
the \ lzier of Egypt “ He was possessed 
of ns much merit as can fall to the lot of 
man ” Haling quarrelled Mith bis elder 
brother, he travelled to Baso'ra, where he 
married the vizier’s daughter, nnd suc- 
-w'ded lua father-in-law m office, A son 


was horn to him in due time, nnd on the 
i cry same da) the info of his cider 
brother had a daughter Noureddin 
died Mhen his son Mas barcl) twent) and 
unmarried — Arabian Nights (“Nouroddm 
Ah,” etc ) 

N ourgehan’s Bracelet Nourge- 
han emperor of the Moguls had a brace- 
let nlnch had the propert) of discoloring 
poison, even at a considerable distance 
V> lien poison was anywhere near the 
m carer, the stones of the bracelet seemed 
agitated, and the agitation increased ns 
the poison approached them — Comte do 
Cajlus, Oriental laics (“The Tour Talis- 
mans,” 17 43) 

Nour'jahad, a sleeper, like Rip 
van Winkle, Epnnen'idfi=, etc (See 
Su.brtns ) A romance by hire Sheri- 
dan (1767) 

Nourjeham (“light of the world") 
So the bultann Nounnnhnl Mas subse- 
quently called — T Moore, Lalta lloohh 
(“The Light of the Haram,” 1817) 

Nourmahal' (2hc sultana), n 
“Light of the Haram,” nfterunrds called 
Nourjchan (“light of the norld”) She 
M\ns for a season estranged from the sul- 
tan, til! he gnv c n grand banquet, at m Inch 
she appeared in disguise ns a lutc-plnvcr 
and singer The sultan Mas so enchanted 
1 ith her performance, that lie exclaimed, 
“ If Nourmahnl had so plnved and sung, 
I could forgnc her all , " Mbercupon the 
sultana threw otf her mask, nnd Selim 
“ caught her to his heart ” — T Moore, 
Lalla lloohh (“The Light of the Hamm," 
I8J 7) 

Nouron'iliar, dnnghter of the emir 
Pakreddm , a laughing, beautiful girl, 
full of fun and prettv mischief, dotingl) 
fond of Gulchenrouz, her cousin, a bo) of 
13 She married the caliph Vnthck, Mith 
whom she descended into the nb)ss of 
Eblis, Mlienco she never after returned to 
the light of da) 

The trick she pin) ed Babahalouk was 
this Yathek the caliph was on a visit to 
Fakrcddin the emir', and Babahalouk his 
chief eunuch intruded into the bath-room, 
uberc Nourombar and her damsels were 
bathing Nonronihar induced the old 
eunuch to rest himself an lule on tho 
suing, uhen the girls set it going uitli 
all their might The cords broke, the 
eunuch fell into the bath, the girls made 
off uith their lamps, nnd left the meddle- 
some old fool to flounder about till 
morning, when assistance came, but not 
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before be rras half dead — W Beekford, 
l athek (1784) 

Nouroun'nfhar, mccc of a sultan 
of India, Mho had three sons all in lose 
with her The sultan said lie would giro 
her to him who, m twcl\ e months, gave 
him the most valuable present The 
three princes met in a certain inn at the 
expiration of the time, when one pnnee 
looked through a tube, w hi eh showed 
Nourounmhar at the point of death , 
another of the brothers transported all 
three instantaneous]) on a magic carpet to 
the pnnccss s chamber , and the third 
brother gaie her an apple to smell of, 
which clfectcd an instant cure It was 
impossible to decide which of these 
presents was the most \aluable, so the 
sultan said he should haie her who shot 
m arrow to the greatest distnnee The 
eldest (Houssam) shot first , All 01 ershot 
the arrow of his elder brother, hut that 
of the youngest brother (Ahmed) could 
nowhere be found So the award was 
gnen to All — Aiabian Aights (“Ahmed 
and Pun-Banou ") 

Novel ( Father of the English) Henrj 
fielding is so called ba sir W Scott 
(1707-1754) 

November or Dlol-momth, i c 
“ blood month,” meaning the month in 
which oven, sheep, and swine were 
slaughtered, and afterwards salted down 
for winter use Some idea mat he formed 
of the enormous stores provided, from 
the fact that the elder Spencer, in 1327, 
when the season was o\ er, hnd a surplus, 
in May, of “ 80 salted beeves, 300 bacons, 
and GOO muttons " In Chichester the 
October fair is called “ Slo-fair,” i c 
the fair nhen beasts were sold for the 
'laughter of Blot-month (Old English, 
tUfan sloh, 11 to slaughter ") 

Noven'chal Ashes, the ashes of 
the dead just consigned, or about to be 
consigned, to the grave The Romans 
kept the liodj sei en daa s, burnt it on the 
eighth, and boned the ashes on the 
ninth 

A NcK-cn’dial holiday, nine days set 
apart bi the Romans, m expiation of a 
eltowcr of stones 

Novell's lies (4 syl ), the nine Sabine 
gods viz , Hercules, Romulus, Escu- 
lopius, Bacchus, Ant as, Vesta, Santa, 
Tortuna, and FidOs or Faith (See Nine 
Gods of the Etruscans ) 

Novit {Mr Nichil), the Inwycr of the 


old laird of Dumbiedikes — Sir Y\ Scott, 
Heart of Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Novius, the usurer, famous for llio 
loudness of his \oice 

at hfc ri pbustni daeenfct 
Concumnt/jae foro trb funen m/igna sonablt 
Cornua quou rincatque tubas. 

Ifomce Satires L 6 

Tlic-e people teem to be of the nee of Novi ns that 
Roman banker srhofe toJcc exceeded the not cof carmen 
— Ltsasc OH Dias vlt 13 0735) 

Now-now (Old Anthony), an itine- 
rant fiddler The character is a skit on 
Antlionj Mundaa , the dramatist — Chcttle, 
Kmdhcart's Dream (1592) 

Nuath (2 syl ), father of Lathmon 
and Oith'ona (q v ) — Ossian, Oithona 

Nubbles (Mrs ), a poor widow aoman, 
vho was much gnen to gomg to Little 
Bethel 

Christopher or Alt Nubbles, her son, the 
sen ant in attendance on little Nell, 
whom he adored After the death of 
little Nell, lut married Barbara, a fellow - 
sen ant —43 Dickens, The Old Curiosity 
Shop (1840) 

Nudio'si, small stones, Mbicb pre- 
% ent the sight of those Mho earn them 
about their person from waxing dim 
Thei Mill men restore the sight after it 
is lost or impaired The more tlie=e 
stones are gazed on, the keener will be 
the gazer's a ision Prester John, in his 
letter to Manuel Comnc'nus emperor of 
Constantinople, sajs they arc found in 
his countrj 

Nugget The largest ever found 

1 The Sarah Sands nuqjct, found at 
Ballarat It Mcighed 130 lbs tro> or 
15G0 oz Tins, at £1 per ounce, Mould 
be worth £(>2 10 

2 The lllanchc Barlhj nugget, dug up 
at KingoMcr It weighed 145 lbs, and 
was m orth £G9G0 

3 The Welcome nugget, found at B il- 
larat It weighed 184 lbs , and Mas sold 
for £10,000 This was the largest c\cr 
found 

*** The first nugget m as discovered in 
Neu South Wales, in 1831 , the next in 
Victoria, in 1832 The former of these 
two weighed a hundredweight, and was 
purchased of a shepherd for £10 

Nulla Fides Fronti 

There is no nrt 

To find tin* mind b con traction In the face 

Shaiespcare JlacbetA act L sc. 4 (ItfiGJ 

Number Nip, the name of (he 
gnome king of the Giant Mountains — 
Musa; us, J’opular Tales (1782) 
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■V* Mnsaius was a German, uncle of 
Kotzebue (died 17SS) 

Numbers The symbolism of the 
£*»t thirteen numbers 

I symbolizes ihe unity o' Ihe Godhe-d. 

5 symbolizes the livpcatatle union of Christ. 

3 symbolizes llit Tnrlfv 
•1 «ymhoh^es the Enurselist— 

5 symlollxes the five wound* ftmo In the hand, two In 
the feet, and one In the side) 

C b the conit>*r of fin, 

7 Is that of the gift* of the Spirit { rcr L 15) Seren 

times Christ ?j»oke on the CTO’s. 

8 is the mmiher of tlie beatitudes ( Matt v 3-11) 
p Is the number of the orders of angeb {? r ) 

10 h the number of the commandments. 

II cjKKtles af er the loss of Judas. 

3** t tic original apostolic college 

13 the complete apoatol'c cones'* after the call of St 
FauL 

Nun, the fish on which the faithful 
feed in p"rndise The lobes of its liaer 
anil suflice for 70,000 men The ox 
provided for them is called Balam 

Nun’s Tale {The), the tale of the 
cock and the fox One da\, dan Pussell, 
the fox, came into the poultry-a ard, and 
told Master Chantcclere he could not 
resist the pleasure of hearing him sing, 
for his amce was so dmnch naiahing 
Hie cock, pleased with this flatten, shut 
his e\e« and began to cron most ltistih , 
whereupon dan Rtis-cll seized him ba the 
thro it, and ran off with him When 
thc\ got to the wood, the cock said to 
the fox, “ I would recommend \ou to cat 
me at once, for I think I can hear a our 
pursuers ” 11 1 am going to do so,” said 

the fox, but when he opened his mouth 
to reph, off flew the cock into a tree, 
and while the fox was deliberating how 
he might regain his prea, up came the 
farmer and his men with scathes, flails, 
and pitchforks, with aihich thca de- 
spatched the fox anthont mercy — Chau- 
cer, CanUrb'try Ta'cs (1388) 

*** Tins fable is one of those ba Mane 
of Trance, called Don Coc and Don 
Wcrpi! 

X un's Tale {The Second) This is the 
talc about Muxime and the marta r3 
Valinan and 'lilmrcc The prefect or- 
dered Maxime (2 syl ) to put Valinan 
and IiburcC to death, because thca 
refu-ed to aaorsliip the image of Jupiter , 
but Maxime showed kindness to the two 
Christian-, took them home, became con- 
torted and avas baptized 1 AVhenlalinan 
ind liburcC were put to death, Maxime 
declared that he saw angels come and 
earn them up to heaven, a\ hereupon the 
prefect caused him to be beaten to death 
with avbijs of lead — Chaucer, Cantcr- 
try Talcs ( 188 S) 

*+’ This t.ale is a era su ular to that 


of St Cecilia m the Lcgcnda Attrca See 
also Acts xn 2 o-34 

Nupkms, mayor of Ipswich, a man 
who has a most excellent opinion of 
himself, but aaho, in all magistenal 
matters, reallv depends almost entirely 
on Jinks, his half-starved clerk — C 
Dickens, The Fickvic! Papers (183G) 

Nush'ka (i e “loohl”), the era of 
aoung men and maidens of North Ameri- 
can Indian tribes aahen they find a red 
ear of maize, the symbol of w cdlocl 

\»d wlicne er «omc lucky maiden 
Found n ret! ear In the buAIrur 
Nnshkn “ cried the}- altogether 
N in Iika I you r-hnll hare a sweetheart, 

\ oa shall have a handsome hu.tand J " 

Long'eliow Otairatha jdlL {1SS51 

Nut-Brown Maid {The), tlio maid 
wooed bv the “ banished man ” The 
“ banished man ” describes to her the 
hardships she would have to undergo if 
she mamed him , but finding that she 
accounted these hardships as nothing 
compared with Ins love, he revealed 
himself to be an earl’t son, with large 
hereditara estates in V estmorcland, and 
married her — Perea, Rihqucs, II 

This ballad is based on the legendary 
histon or lord Ilenn Clifford, called “The 
Shepherd Lord ” It was modernized bv 
Prior, who called his version of the story 
Henry and Emma - The oldest form of 
the ballad extant is contained in Arnolde’s 
Chronicle (lo02) 

Nutshell {The Thad in a) George 
P Marsh tells us he had seen the whole 
Koran m Arabic inscribed on a piece of 
parchment four inches wade and half an 
inch in diameter In ana photographers 
shop may he seen a page of the Times 
newspaper reduced to about an inch long, 
and three-quarters of an inch in breadth, 
or even to smaller dimensions Charles 
Toppan, of New fork, engraaed on a 
plate one-eighth of an inch square 12,000 
letters The Iliad contains *>01,930 letters, 
and would, therefore, require forta-taao 
such plates, both sides being used Ilnet, 
bishop of Aa-ranches, wrote eighty verses 
of the lhad on a space equal to that occn- 
pted b' n single line of this dictionary 
Thus written, 2000 lines more than the 
entire Iliad might be contained m one 
page The Toppan cngrazing would re- 
quire onla odc of these columns for the 
entire Iliad 

So that when PI in/ {Xatural History, 
vii 21) saas the aahole Kind was written 
on a parchment winch might be puL into 
a nutshell, we can credit the possibility, 
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r.?j bv trie Toppan process, flic entire 2had 
might be engraved on Ic.j than Inlf a 
volumn of tins dictionary prodded both 
Bides were used (See Iliad, p dOS ) 

Nym, corporal m the arm} under 
captain sir John Filstafr^ introduced m 
The IT m; Wires or V. iwfsor and in 
Henry V, but not in Henry IV It 
'owns that lieutenant Feto lwd died, nnd 
given n step to the officers under him 
flins ensign Pistol becomes lieutenant, 
corporal Pardolph become' ensign, and 
\wn takes the place of Ihrdolph lie 
is an arrant rogue, and both lie nnd 
liardolph are Inngcd (Hcnrj P) Tlie 
" ord means to “ pilfer ” 

It 'Bittrtd I ** 1 dJJf *nlt 10 yfre R'tv o t -* , r rr Jr rare tin! of 
<n*T* 3 rol f>jrrwU\nuih'' R U re Litcoi* or ortV - 
tsr H L ‘ 

lifyinpliid'ia a moth-heroic In 
Dnv ton The fain Pigmig a en is so 
gallant to queen Mob as to arouse the 
jealousi of 1 mg Oberon One dav, 
coming home and finding hi « quern 
absent, Oberon ions vengeance on the 
gallant, and send* P< ck to ascertain the 
'’■'hereabouts of Slab and Ihgu i po cn In 
the mean time, Xvmphtdia gives the 
<1 item naming, and the queen, with nil 
her maids oT honour, creep into a hollow 
nut for concealment Puck, coming up, 
<ets foot in the enchanted circle v-hnli 
Kvmpludii had charmed, and, after 
‘tumbling about for a time, tumbles into 
a ditch Pigw iggen seconded bs 1 omalin, 
encounters Otieron seconded b\ Tom 
Hium, and the fi "lit is “ both fast and 
furious ” Queen Mab, in alarm, craves 
the interference of Proserpine, who first 
tm elopes the combatants m a thick 
smoke, which compels them to dc=ist, 
and then gives them a draught "to as- 
suage their thirst ” The draught uas 
from the mer Lethe, and immcdrtelv 
the combatants bad ta=tca it, the} forgot 
not onl} the cause of the quarrel, but 
c\ cn tint thej had quarrelled at all — M 
IJrr, ton, SgmphiJa (1563) 

Nyea, daughter of Sileno nnd Mvs'is, 
and sister of DaplinC lustice Mi'das is 
in love with her , but she Iotcs Apollo, 
her father s guest —Kane O Hara, Midas 
(176 1) 

JSTysC, Dot o, and I'Ten'nti, the 
three ncrcids who went before the fleet 
of Vasco da Gama When the treacherous 
pilot steered the ship of Vasco towards n 
cun! cu rock, these three sea-r}mphs 
lifted up the prov and tamed it round — 
Cnmoens, Lusiad, u (15C9) 


O 


O {Our I sidy of) The Virgin Mary 
is so called in some old Homan rituals, 
from the ejaculation at the beginning of 
the seven anthems preceding the Mag- 
nificat, ns “0 when will the d°v ar- 
rive ?” “0 when shall I see , ?” 

“ 0 when ?” nnd so on 


Oak. The Homans gave a crown of 
oak leav C3 to him who ea\ cd tlie life of n 
citizen 


7a *i cruel war 1 rent him from trbcnrt bs returned 
hit !rofrj Unrul with oaV -*S1 atnprorr CcH Janiu, 
mu L fc. 3 (If 


Oakly {Major), brother to Hr Oakl}, 
and uncle to Charles He assists Ins 
brother m curing his “jealous nife ” 

1 /> Oally, husband of the “jealous 
wife” A verv amnblc man, but de- 
ficient in that strength of mind which 
is needed to cure Uie idiosincras} of 
lus r ife , *o he obtains the assistance 
of Ins brother, the major 

Mrs Oally, “ the jealons v ife” of Mr 
Oakli A woman of such suspicious 
temper, that even remark of her biwliand 
is distorted into n proof of his infidclita 
She wa.clic' him hi e a tiger, and nwkes 
both her m n r id her husband ’9 life 
ultcrlv wrctcltcd 

Charles Oa/h/, nephew of the major 
A fine, noblc-spinted voung fellow, who 
i ould never stand bv and sec a woman 
insulted , but a desperate debauchee and 
drunkard lie aspires ‘n the love of 
Harriot Itus'ct, whose influence over him 
is sufficient!! powerful to reclaim him — 
George Colman, The Jealous l\fic (1761) 


Jit/ioy, WiC Cliawpim 01 

the popish plot —Sir IV Scott, Pcxcrd 
of the Heal (time, Charles II ) 
rorth cun* thrno errata Or Ch!«- rurMlr^In tli* ( a U 

*ilkrn cno-iloli of for hr uTtirtral cc 

iwtJJ dlmlt} of exterior dcccin.U'vn ac I dep >rtivc ii. 

Hb exterior xxa rortmloa. A tin-ct d! wti!.* i^erluU 
anoweda mo*! uncouJi TtiKe o pr^ t !cn-*tlk, bar In He 
rwcH In the xrrj antn rf the <xa.nmt t ^ cc 
? r , fI ertrfMtfn* the f»rnL/d /^center c~ trj h chin 
Here was no^o-uH row Atotc I Ilia proton 
elation vasaftcraconccUM fcuhfonoC Lliovti In »hlch 
be orern icd tlie nrrcU In a manner dteg^tber tkcuIUt 
to — Co. ixi 


Oaths, 

Jon , PErnor, a natural son of Henn 
Till , was the first to emploj the pro- 
fane oath of Gods Wounds, which queen 
Hi r7Anrm adopted, hut the ladies of hex 
court minced nnd softened it into zounds 
nnd z Mer/ w 
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OB ADDON GOG OBERTHAL 


Wiiiiam tlie Conqueror swore by 
the Splendour of God 
William Kurus, by St Lules face 
King John, bj God s Tooth 
Henri VIII , by God's Wounds 
Chari es II , by Odsfish [God’s Flesh] 
Louis XI of France, by God's Easter 
Cir yuli's VIII of France, bv God's 
Light 

Louis XII , by The Demi take me 
{Viable m'emporte) 

The chevalier B ward, bj God's Holy- 
dag 

Ibanoois I used for asseveration, On 
the word of a gentleman 
IIfnri III of England, n hen he con- 
firmed “Magna Chartn,” used the ex- 
pression, On the word of a gentleman , a 
/ mg, and a knight 

Pari of Angus (reign of queen Mary), 
n hen incensed, used to say, By the might 
of God , but at other times his oath was 
Jig St Bride of Douglas — Godscroft, 
275 

St Wintred or BoniVace used to 
swear bj St Peter's tomb 

Henri IV , Ventre St Gris ! 

Otto I , By my beard 1 
FniLir II of Spam, By the soul of my 
father! 

Joseph, By the life of Pharaoh ’ 

Homan I per JTerculem mulicrcs per Cast or cm utrique 
per Polio cem juraro olltL— Gellius JV octet Attlcce 11 0 

Obad'don, the angel of death This 
is not the same angel as Abbad'ona, one 
of the fallen angels and once the friend 
of Ab'diel (bk 1 1 ) 

Mr name Is Ephod Obaddon or Sovcnfold revenge I 
am in angel or destruction It was 1 who destroyed the 
first bom of Egypt- It was I -who slew the army of Sen 
n icbcrlb — Klopatock, The Jlcuiah xlii (1771) 

Obadi'ah, a household sen nnty 
in Sterne’s novel of Tristram Shandy 
(1759) 

ObadHah , clerk to justice Daj A nin- 
compoop, fond of drinking, but with just 
i shade more brains than Abel Da) , x\ ho 
is “a thorough ass” (act i 1)" — T 
Knight, The Honest Thieves (died 1820) 
This farce 13 a mere rCchauffrf of The 
Committee (1G70), a corned} b} the lien 
'ir R Howard, the names and much of 
lhe com ersation being identical Colonel 
Blunt is called in the farce “ captain 
Manly ” 

Frerr play goer mast hnre seen Mundcn [17SS-1S32J In 
Obndiah, In The Committee or Donctt Thieves if not 
they are to bo pitied.— Mrs. C Mathews Tea TaUe Talk, 
Mundcn was one night playing Obndiali and Jack 
J Grim tone, iw Teague *" tms plj Ing him with liquor from 
The grimaces of Mini den were bo Irre 
tj that not only did the house ihrlek with 


laughter but Jobnstono himself was too convulsed to 
proceed, hen Obadlah" was homo off ho shouted, 
■ft litres the villain that filled tliat bottle? Lamp oil) 
lamp oil 1 every drop of It I The fact b the property 
man had given the bottle of lamp oil Instead of tbo bottle 
filled with thenyand water Johnstone aikcd M-intlen 
why he had not given him n hint of the mistake and 
Mundcn replied There was such a glorious roar at the 
faces I made that I had not the heart to rpoll It — 
Theatrical A nccdotcs. 

Obadiah Prim, a canting, knav ish 
hvpocntc , one of the four guardians of 
Anno Lovelj the heiress Colonel reign- 
well personates Simon Pure, and obtains 
the quakcr s consent to his marriage w ith 
Anne Lovelv — Mrs Centime, A Bold 
Strofe for a Wife (1717) 

Obermann, the impersonation of 
high moral worth without talent, and 
the tortures endured by the consciousness 
of this defect — Etienne Pivcrt de Scn'- 
nnconr, Obermann (1804) 

Oberon, king of the fairies, quarrelled 
with his wife Titania about a “change- 
ling” which ObCron wanted for a page, 
but Titania refused to give np Oberon, 
in rev enge, anointed her oj es in sleep 
with the extract of “Love m Idleness," 
the effect of which was to make the 
sleeper in love with the first object 
beheld on waking Titania happened 
to eeo a country bumpkin, whom Puck 
had dressed up with an ass’s head 
Oberon came upon her while she was 
fondling the clown, sprinkled on her nn 
nntidote, and she w as so ashamed of her 
foil} that she readilv consented to give 
up the hoj to her spouse for Ins page — 
Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1592) 

Oberon the Pay, king of Mommur, 
a humptj dwarf, three feet high, ol 
angelic face He told sir Huon that 
the Lady of the Hidden Isle (Cephaloma) 
married Neptnncbus Ling of Fgvpt, bv 
whom she had a son named Alexander 
“ the Great ” Seven hundred j ears later 
she had another son, Oberon, b) Julius 
C-esar, who stopped m Cephaloma on 
bis way to Tliessalj At the birth of 
Oberon, the fairies bestowed their gifts 
on him One was insight into men’s 
tbonghts, and another was the power of 
transporting himself instantaneously to 
anj place At death, he made Huon his 
successor, and was borne to paradise — 
Huon de Bordeaux (a romance) 

Oberthal (Count), lord cf-Dordrecht, 
near the Meuse—- -When Bertha, one of 
his vassals;" asked permission to mam 
JohiT of Lev den, the count withheld his 
consent, ns lie designed to make Berthe 
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hts metres’ Tins drove John into re- 
bellion, find ho joined the anabaptists 
1 he connt was taken prisoner b\ Gio'n.n, 
a discarded servant, but mas liberated bj 
John When John was crowned prophet- 
king, the count entered the banquet-hall 
to arrest him, and perished w ith him in 
the flames of the burmnp palace — Mcier- 
beer, Zc Prophcic (opera, 1S!9) 

Obi. Among the negroes of the West 
Indies, “Obi" is the name of a magical 
poorer, supposed to atfcct men with all 
the curses of an “ evil eye " 

Obi-Womnn (An), an African sor- 
cerers, a worshipper of Mumbo Jnmbo 

Obi'dab, a young man mho meets 
u ith various ndicnturos and misfortunes 
nllegoncal of human life — Dr Johnson, 
Tne rambler (1750-2) 

Obid'icut, the fiend of lust, nud one 
of the flic which possessed “ poor Tom ” 
—Shakespeare, King Lear , act iv sc 1 
(IGOu) 

O’Brallavhan ( Sir Callaghan), “a 
wild Irish soldier in the Prussian armj 
Ilin nuLtarj humour makes one fancj he 
u ns not only bom in a siege, but that 
Ilclluna had been Ins nurse, Mars Ins 
schoolmaster, and tlio Furies his play- 
fellows" (act i 1) lie is the successful 
suitor of Charlotte Goodchild — Mncklin, 
Zoic a-la-modc (1759) 

O’Brien, the Irish lieutenant under 
captain Savage — Captain Marry at, Peter 
Simple (1838) 

Observant Friars, those friars 
Tiho observe tho rule of bt Francis to 
abjure books, land, house, and chapel, 
to Inc on alms, dress in mgs, feed on 
scraps, and sleep anywhere 

Obsid'ian Stone, the lapis Obsidia’- 
tnis of Plmy (Nat Jhst , x\xi i G7 and 
axa-vn 7G) A black diaphanous stone, 
discoi ered by Obsidius m Ltluopin 

Tor rrlth Obsldhn etone tms chiefly lined 
Elr y> Davenant, Uondlbcrt 1] c (diet! JOGS) 

Obstinate, an inhabitant of the City 
of Destruction, who ndused Christian to 
return to his family, and not run on n 
wild-goose chase — Runy an, Pilgrim's 
Progress, i (1G78) 

Obstinate as a Breton, a Trench 
pro! erbial phrase 

Occasion, the mother of Furor , an 
ugly, wrinkled old hag, lame of one foot 
Her head was bald bthind, but in Iront 
she had a few hoary locks. Sir Guj on 


seized her, gagged her, and bound kef.— 
Spenser, faery Queen, n 4 (1590) 

Oce'ana, an ideal republic, on the 
plan of Plato’s Atlantis It represents 
the author's notion of a model com- 
mons cnltli — James Barrington, Oceana 
(1G3G) 

Ochiltree (OldPdtc), a king’s bedes- 
man or blue-gown Edic is a garrulous, 
kind-hearted, wandering beggar, who 
assures Mr Lo\ el that the supposed ruins 
if a Homan camp is no such thing The 
old bedcsmnn delighted “to dnunder 
down the btirnsides and green Bhaws " 
He is a u ell-drawn character. — Sir W 
Scott, Vw Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Ocmis ( 77ic Rope of), profitless labour 
Ocnus is represented as twisting with 
unwearied diligence a rope, which nn ass 
cats ns fast as it is made The nllegon 
signifies Hint Ocnus worked hard to earn 
moncj, which Ins wife spent by' her ex- 
tra! ngnncc 

Octa, a mountain from winch the 
Latin poets sn\ the sun rises 

Octavo (2 $i/l ), the son of Arganlc 
(2 syl ) During the nbscnco of Ins 
father, Octal c fell in love with Ilya- 
cratlio dnu 0 litcr of Gdronte, nnd married 
her, supposing her to be the daughter 
of signior I’nndoJphe of Tnrcntitm llis 
father wanted him to marry the daughter 
of his friend Geronte, but Octal e would 
not listen to it It turned out, howeicr, 
that the daughter of Pandolplie nnd the 
daughter of Gironte were one nnd the 
same person, for Geronte had assumed 
the name of Pandolplie while he hied in 
Tarcntum, and Ins wife nnd daughter 
stayed behind after the father went to 
Jive at Naples — Molihre, Lcs Pbttrbci tes 
dc Scapxn (1G71). 

*«,* In the Fnglish icrsion, called The 
Cheats of Suipin, by Thomas Otway, 
Octal c is called “Octnvran,” Argantc 
is called “Thrifty," By ncinthc is called 
“ Clara,” and Geronte is “Gnpc ” 

Octavian, the lover of FlorantbC 
Be goes mad because he fancies that 
IToranthC lo\cs another, but Roque, n 
blunt, kind-hearted old man, assures him 
that dona Flomnthf is true to him, nnd 
induces him to return home — Colman 
the younger, The Muuntamcci s (J793) 

Octavian, tho English form of “Octal e” 

2 syl ), in Otway’s Cheats of Scapm. 

Sec Octai e ) 
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Octa'vio, the supposed husband of 
Jacinthft This Jacintlia was at one time 
contracted to don Hennque, but Violante 
(] s>jl ) passed for don Hennque’s wife — 
Beaumont and .Fletcher, The Spanish 
Curate (1G22) 

Octavio, the betrothed of donna Clam 
— Jephson, Tiro Strings to your Bow 
(1792) 

Oeter, a sea-captain in the reign of 
king Alfred, who traveroed the Norwegian 
mountains, and sailed to the Dinna in 
the north of Russia 

The Saxon smylngill In Alfred 3 powerful reign 

Oor Engluh Octer put *i fleet to aen ngnin 

Drayton rolyolbion xix (1G22) 

O’ Cutter (Captain), a ndiculous 
Irish captain, befriended hr lad\ Troc- 
he and lord Trmket lie speaks with 
a great brogue, and interlards his speech 
with sea terms — George Column, The 
Jealous Wife (17GI) 

Oe'ypus, son of Podalinim c"d 
Astasia, noted for his strength, n^nm 
and benuti Oci pus used to jeer at the 
gout, and the goddess of that di=e-’se 
caused him to suffer from it former — 
Lucian 

Oda, the dormitory of the sultan’s 
seraglio 

It wi3 a spnclons chamber (Oda b 

The TurkLh title) and ranged round the will 

B ere couches. 

Bvron Don Juan ri Cl (IS 4). 

Odalisque, m Turkey, one of the 
female sla\es in the sultans harem 
(odahk, Arabic, “a chamber companion,” 
oda, “ a chamber") 

He went forth with the lovely odaILqaes. 

Byron fun Juan vi. i'll (1^°4) 

Odd Numbers Among tbe 
Chinese, beaten is odd, earth is even, 
be-n on is round, earth is square The 
numbers 1, 3, o, 7, 9, belong to yang 
( ‘beaten”), but 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, belong 
to ym (“earth”) — Rev Sir EdLms 

Ode (Prince of the), Pierre dc Ronsard 
(lo24-1585) 


O’Ooll'erty (Sir Morgan), a psou- 
donvm of IS Slaginn, LL D , in blaek- 
wood's Magazine (1819-1842) 

O’Donoliue’s White Hoises 
The boatmen of Killarnev so call those 
ttates which, on a windt dat, come 
crested with foam Tho spirit of 
O Donohue is supposed to glide oter the 
lake of Killarnev every Jlat-day on his 
fat ornate white horse, to the sound of 
unearthly music 

Odoii’co, a Biscayan, to whom Zcr- 
bi'no commits Isabella He proves a 
traitor, and tries to defile her, but is' 
interrupted m his base cndcatour 
Almomo defies him to single combat, 
and he is delivered bound to Zcrbino, 
who condemns him, m punishment, to 
attend on Gabrma for twelve months, ns 
her squire He accepts the charge, hut 
hangs Gabrina on an elm, and is himself 
hung by Almomo to the same tree — 
Anosto, Orlando rurioso (151b) 

Odour of Sanctity To die “m 
the odour of sanctity ’ did not mean 
simph in “ good repute ” It was a 
prevalent notion that the dead bodt of 
a saint positively emitted a sweet- 
smclhng sat our, and the dead body of 
the unbaptwed an offensive smell 

Then lie emote off hU lieid and therenith'iQ enme a 
stench out of the body when the soul dcp-iried so that 
there might not>od) nbide the favour So ru the corpse 
had nwa% and hun tl in n wood because !te wns a pamnt 
Then the liaughfy prince said unto sir PaJimede? 

Here have ye een tin dm n preat miracle by sir torsi 
brin uhat saiour there naa when the soul departed from 
tho body therefore ne require }Ou for to take thehofr 
baptism — J 1 t 

Odour of i 

odovjr of f 

Prince Arthur fz. 13 3 (I -TO) 

B hen sir Bors and bis fellows came to sir Launcclola 
bed they found him stark dead and tbe sweetest 
savour about hun that c\er they smelled. [TAfitcuifAe 
odour of t inetltj j —History of l rmcc Arthur HL 1 5 

Odours for Food Plutarch, 
Pliny, and diters other ancients tell us 
of a notion in India tint Ined only upon 
pleasing odours Democ'ntos hied for 
several days together on the mere effluvia 
of hot bread — Dr John V ilkins (1G14 
1972) 


Odcar, the venerable abbot of St 
1 cli-s, who sheltered king Roderick after 
bis dethronement — Southey, Roderick, 
J ast of the troths, iv (1S14) " 

*** Southey sometimes makes the 
word Odour 1 [O' dor], and sometimes 
O doar (3 syl ), e g 


Odrtar* th» rmcnl ?p nl lxit «at (" ) 

OdaY 7 and Urlsui eteri him while 1 e take. 
t u -Adod n ^ D d wr cried ( { ) 

icu nim In O doar a cams tba hour Is come! 


O’Dowd (Cornelius), the pseudonym 
of Charles James Lever, m Blackwood’s 
Magazine (1809-1872) 

Odyssey Homer’s epic, recording 
the adventures of Odvssetis (Ulysses) in 
his voyage home from Troy 
Book I The poem opens m the island 
of Calvp=n, with a complaint against 
Neptune aud Cnltpso for pres enting th« 
return of Ody sseus (3 *yl ) to Ithaca, 
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II TclcimchdXj the son of Odysseus, 
start* in search of bis father, accom- 
panied hr Pallas in the guise of Mentor 

III Goes to P% Jos, to consult old 
Nc=tor, and 

IY Is sent In Jnm to Sparta , vliera 
lie is told b\ Menelnos Hint Odvsscus is 
detained in tho stand of Cnlvp=o 

Y In the mean time, Od\s c cus leaves 
the island, and, hung shipwrecked, is cast 
on the shore of Pho-ucta, 

YI Where Kausicfn, the king’s 
daughter, finds him asleep, and 

YI1 Takes lum to the court of her 
fitner Alcmdos, who 

1 III Entertains lum hospitable 

IX At a banquet, Od\ ssetis relates his 
adventure* since he started from lro\ 
Tills about the Lotus-eater* and the 
Cvclops, with his adventures m the cave 
of Pole phemos lie tells how 

X T uc wind-god gave him the winds 
in a hag In the island of CircC, he savs, 
hi* crew were changed to some, but 
Mcrcurj gave lum a herb called Mol) , 
which disenchanted them 

XI He tell* the king how lie de- 
scended into hades , 

_ XII On c? an account of the s\ ren*, of 
Scilla and Chars bdis, and of Ins being 
ca*t on the island of CnIvp*o 

XIII Alcmoos gives Odssscus a ship 
"hicli convevs him to Ithaca, where lie 
assumes tlic disguise of a beggar, 

XIV And is lodged in the house of 
Eumceos, a faithful old domestic 

XY Iclemnchos, liavmg returned to 
Ithaca, is lodged in the same house, 

XVI And becomes known to his 
father 

XVII 0d\ ssetis goes to Ins palace, is 
recognized bv Ins dog Argos , hut 

XIJJI Iho beggar Iros insults him, 
mu Odv * c cus breaks his jaw -bone 

XIX Mliile bathing, the returned mon- 
arch is rccogni..cd bj a Ecar on his leg , 

XX And when he enters his palace, 
becomes an c^c-Mitncss to the disorders 
of the court, and^to the was in which 

XXI PcnclopC is pestered bj suitors 
lo e -sense herself, PcnclopC tells her 
Milters he onlj shall be her husband who 
can bend Odj sscus’s bow None can do 
so but the stranger, who bonus it with 
ease Concealment is no longer possiblo 
or desirable, 

X\1I lie falls on the suitors hip and 
thigh , 

XXIII Is recognized by Ins wife , 

XXIV Visits his old fntner LaertCs , 
and the poem ends 


CEDa'grian. Harpist ( Flic), Or- 
phans son of (Ea'gros and Cal'hdpO 

can no Ir^-e 

Tome Iho fierce wOl m of the 
Thun tint (Ln^rlan bnrpkt, for who e k\y 
Tigcra with hunper pined mid left their prej 
Wm Brown- tirtiannla i Tiutora % v (lf!3) 


CE'dipos (in Latin (Edtpus ), Bon of 
Laliis and Joeasta Tho most mournful 
tale of classic ston 

*** Uns tale has furnished the subject 
matter of several tragedies In Greek 
v*e have (Dhpus Tyrannus and (Tdtpus at 
Colunm, b\ Sopb’oclcs In I reach, 
Ol-h/y, by _Coraei - (1G60) , (Fdyk, by 
X oltaire ( 171 h) , Oxl me cticz Admcte , bj 
J F Ducis (1778) , (Jyhpc dim and Q.dipc 
a Colunc , b\ Chenier, etc In Lnglish, 
Olihpvs, b\ Diydcn and Lee 


CEno'ne (3 syl ), a n\ mph of mount 
Ida, who had the gift of pronheev, and 
told her husbnnd, Pan*, that his aojago 
to Greece would involve lnm nnd Ins 
countrv ( Trot )m rum "When the dead 
hodj of old Priam’s son was laid at her 
feet, she stabbed herself 

fllUirr aime at noon 
MoumfuUHi ti£ win luring forlorn 
Of lari* once her p’lvnnrc on Die hWsf/r ij. 

Tthnv*op ♦> non- 

*** Kalkhrcnner, in 1801, made this 
the subject of an open 

CEno'pian, father of Mer'opc, lo 
whom the giant Orion made advance* 
Unopinn, unw illing to give his daughter 
to him, put out the giant’s eves in a 
drunl cn lit 


Orion 

HctlM as of )Oro the ci 
IV Jicil bJJiifJrd \jy (htiioploti 

Longfellow The Occultntlon of Orion 


CEto'an Knight (The) Hcr'cuhX is 
so called, because he burnt himself to 
death on mount CLta or (Lima, m Thcssalv 

So al o illil l),3t nrit G’trnri knight 
Forbb toiooKike liU Hon b itln umli-hL 

Sj*cnKr r airy Queen r 8 (lCor) 


Ulia, king of Mercia, was the son of 
ThmgfertU, and the eleventh in descent 
from \\ oden Thus Woden, (I) his son 
Vi llitlug, (t>) his son Mannund, (3) OfTa 
(?) Angclthcow, (>) 1 om-er, (G) Iccl, 
(0 Pj bbn, (8) Osmod, (0) I nwulf, (10) 
I limgfcrth, (II) OIFa, whose son was 
I gfert who died within a tear of his 
father Ills daughter, 1 ndburga, marned 
Bertnc king of the West Savons , nnd 
after the dentil of her husband) she \\ cut 
to the court of king Charlemagne OlTa 
reigned thirtj -nine a ears (705-70)) 


Offa’s Dylte, a djke from Beachlcv 
lo llinMure, repaired bj OJTa king of 
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Mercia, nnd used as a rough boundary of 
bis territory Asser, howcv er, saj s 

There waj In Mercia (A.D. 655) a certain valiant Jins 
who was feared by oil the klnca and neighbouring *latcs 
flromuL Jlia nnmo waaOfTa. He tt tom who had the great 
nun part made from eea to lea between Britain and Mcrria. 
—Life of A l fred (ninth century) 

Ofla, to keep tho Britons back 

Cast ap that mighty mound of eighty miles In length 

Athwart from eea to sea. 

Drayton rctjolblon lx (1(71°) 

O’Flaherty (Dennis), called “ major 
0 Flaherty ” A soldier, says lie, is “no 
livery for a knave," and Ireland is “not 
tho countrj of dishonour” The major 
pay s court to old lady Rusport, but when 
be detects her dishonest purposes in brib- 
ing her lan \ or to make nwnv with sir 
01i\ er’s w ill, nnd cheating Charles Dudley 
of his fortune, he not onh abandons lus 
suit, but exposes licr dishonest — Cum- 
berland, The West Indian (1771) 

Og, king of Hasan Thus saith (he 
rabbis 

Tho height of lib fltnturo trio S3 033 cuhlb [ntarli; itr 
vitlnj lie used to drink water front tho clouds and 
loast fish by holding them before the orb of the aun He 
asked Noah to take him Into the nrk, but bonli would 
not. V> hen the flood was at Its deepest. It did not reach 
to the knees of this giant. Og lh ed 3000 years, nrd then 
was ho slnln bj the hand of Moses. 

Moses was him elf ten cubits In stahiro [fifteen fcet\ 
and lie took a spear ten cubits long nnd threw It ten 
cubits high nnd yet It only reached tho heel or Og. 
"When dead, his body reached as far os the rher MJc In 
Egypt* 

Og’s mother was Knnc, a daughter of Adam Her fingers 
were two cubits long [one yard i and on each finger she 
had two (sharp nails. Bho was devoured by wild beasts.— 
Maracd 


Ogle (Hiss), fnend of Mr° 11 n.ktt , 
she is * or} jealous of voitng girls, ami 
even of Mrs Racket, because Bhc was 
some six 3 cars her junior — Mrs Con-ley, 
2 he Belle's Stratagem (1780) 

O'gleby (lord), an old fop, vain to 
excess, but good-natured withal, nnd 
quite the slave of the fair sex, were they 
but joung and fair At the age of 70, 
his lordship fancied himself an Adonis, 
notwithstanding Ins qualms and Ins rheu- 
matism lie required a great deal of 
“ brushing, oiling, screwing, nnd n mdmg 
up before he appeared m public," but, 
vi hen fully made up, nns game for the 
part of “ lov cr, rake, or fine gentleman ” 
Lord Oglcby mnde Ins bon to Fanny 
Sterling, nnd promised to make her a 
countess , but the v oung Indy had been 
privately married to Lovewell for four 
months — Colmnn nnd Garrick, The Clan- 
destine Marriage (17G0) 

><o one could dellrer such a dialogue ay Is found In 
lord Oi,leby" nnd In sir I eter Teozlo - ( School for 
‘yciintlaf fcherldnnj with eucli point as Thomas King 
(1730-18 OrJ— Af/e of Shcrid m 

O’gTl, giants who fed on human flesh 

O’Groat (John), with Ins two brothers, 
Malcolm nnd Gavin, settled in Caithness 
in the reign of James IV The families 
liv ed together in harmony for a time, nnd 
met once a j car at John’s house On ouc 
occasion n dispute arose about prccedcncj 
— who was to take the head of the table, 


In the entire of Absalom and . 
bj Dryden and Tate, Thomas 
who vras n very large man, 

“ Og ” 

O'gior tlie Dane, one of the pala- 
dins of the Charlemagne epoch 'When 
100 jears old, Morgue the far took 
him to the island of Av'nlon, “hard by 
Uic terrestrial paradise gave him a 
ring which restored him to npc manhood, 
a crown which mnde him forget his past 
life nnd introduced him to Ling Arthur 
Two hundred jears afterwards, she sent 
him to defend France from the pnvmms, 
w ho had invaded it , and having routed 
the invaders, he returned to Av alon again 
— Ogicr le Danois (a romance) 

In a pack of French cards, Ogicr the 
Dane is knave of spades Ills exploits 
are related in the Chansons de Geste , he is 
introduced by Anosto in Orlando Funoso, 
and bj Morns in his Dart hi g Paradise 
(“ August ”) 

Ogicr' s Swords, Curtiina (“the cutter") 
and Sauvngine 

Ogicr' s Dorse, Pnpillon 


Achitophcl, 
Shadwell, 
, is called 


and who was to go out first The old 
man said he would settle the question nt 
the next annual muster , nccordmglj he 
mnde as mnnj doors to his house ns there 
were families, nnd plnccd his guests nt a 
round table 

%* The legend is sometimes told some- 
what differently (see p 108) 

Oig M'Combicli (Iiobm) or M'Grc- 
gor, a Highland drover, who quarrels 
with Harry Wakefield an Fnglisli drover, 
about a pasturo-field, and stabs bim 
Being tried at Carlisle for murder, Robin 
Is condemned to death — Sir W Scott, 
The Two D> overs (time, George III ) 

Oina-MoruL daughter of Mal- 
Orcbol king of FuUrfcd (a Scandinavian 
island) Ton-Tbormod asked her in mar- 
riage, and being refused by tho father, 
mnde war upon him Tingnl sent his son 
Ossinn to the aid of Mnl-Orchol, and be 
took Ton-Thormod pnsoncr The king 
now offered Ossinn Ins daughter to wife, 
but the warnor-bard discovered that the 
lady had given her heart to Ton-Thormod , 
whereupon he resigned his chum, and 
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brought about a happy reconciliation — 
Oasian, Oma-Morul 

Oith'ona, daughter of Nudth, be- 
trothed to Gaul son of Moral, and the 
day of their marriage was (Wed , but 
before the time arrived, Fmgal 6ent for 
Gaul to aid him m an expedition against 
the Britons Gaul promised Oithom, if 
he survived, to return by a certain day 
Lathmon, the brother of Oithona, was 
called a a ay from home at the same time, 
to attend his father on an expedition , so 
the damsel was left alone in Dunlathmon 
It was now that Dunrommath lord of 
Utli-il (one of the Orknevs) came and 
earned her off bv force to Trora'athon, a 
desert island where he concealed her in 
a cave Gaul returned on the day ap- 
pointed, heard of the rape, sailed for 
Trora'athon, and found the ladv , w ho 
told him her tale of woe , but scarcely 
had she ended when Dunromm ith entered 
the cave with his followers Gaul in- 
stantly fell on him, and slew him While 
the battl was raging, Oithona, arrayed 
ns a warnor, rushed into the thickest of 
the-fight, and was slain When G ml bad 
cut oif the head of Dunrommath, he snu 
what he thought a youth dung of a 
wound, and taking olf the helmet, per- 
ceived it was Oithona She died, and 
Gaul returned disconsolate to Dunlath- 
mon — Ossian, Oithona 

O K., all correct 

You aro quite tare now and we shill be off In a 
minute "cij* Harry The door is locked and the pianl 
0 K "—IV. 1L Buxton Jennie of the / rlncet HL 3Ui 

Okba, one of the sorcerers in the caves 
of Dom-Damel “under the roots of the 
ocean " It was decreed bv fate that one 
of the race of Ilodci'rnli (3 syl ) would 
be fatal to the sorcerers, so Okba was 
sent forth to kill the whole race both 
root and branch lie succeeded in cutting 
off eight of them, out Thal'aba contrived 
to escape Abdaldnr was sent to hunt 
down the surv n or, out was himself killed 
by a simoom 

Curse on thee Okln ! " KlnwLa cried 
Okba. wert them weak of heart I 
Okba wtrt thou b Ind of eye t 
Tby fate and cure were on the Jot 
Thou Iiast let Blip the reins of Destiny ] 

Cur*c thee eur^e thee Okba I “ 

Bouthey Thahib-i the Dcdroirer J1 7 (17$~) 

O’Kean ( Lieutenant ), a quondam 
admirer of Mrs Margaret Bertram of 
Singlesidc — Sir W Scott, Guy Manner- 
wj (time, George II ) 

Olave, brother of Koran, and grand- 
father of Minna and Brenda Trail — Sir 
V Scott, TV Pirah (time, M llliam III, ) 


Old Age restored to Youth 

The following means are efficacious — 

The fontame dejoutcnce, “ cm fit rajo- 
venir la gent , ” the fountain of Bi'mini , 
the nver of yuvescence at the foot of 
Oly mpus , the dancing water, presented 
by'pnnce Chery to Pan-star, the broth of 
Medea, etc 

We are also told of grinding old men 
into y oung Ogier, at 100 y ears old, was 
restored to the v igour of manhood by a 
ring gn en him by Morgue the fay And 
HcbC had the power of restoring y outlt 
and beauty to whom she chose — 

Old Bags John Scott, lord Eldon , 
so called because he earned home with 
him in sundry bags the cases pending his 
judgment (1751-1838) 

Old Bona Fide (2 syl ), Louis XIV 
(1038, 1013-1715) 

Old Curiosity Shop (The), a tale 
by C Dickens (1810) An old man, 
having run through bis fortune, opened 
a curiosity shop in order to cam a In mg, 
and brought up a granddaughter, named 
Nell [Trent], 11 years of age The child 
was the darling of the old man, but 
deluding himself with the hope of making 
a fortune by gaming, lie lost cv cry thing, 
and went forth, with the child, a beggar 
Iheir vinndenngs and adventures are 
recounted till they reach a quiet country 
village, where the old clcrgvmnn gives 
them a cottage to In e in Here Nell soon 
dies, and the grandf ither is found dead 
upon her grave The main character 
next to Nell is that of a lad named Kit 
[Nubbles], employed in the cunowtv 
shop, who adored Nell as “an nngcl ” 
This boy gets in the Bcmcc of Mr Gar- 
land, a genial, benevolent, well-to-do 
man, in the suburbs of London , but 
Qmlp bates the lad, and induces Brass, a 
solicitor of Bevis Marks, to put a £5 
bank-note in the boy's hat, and then 
accuse him of theft Kit is tried, and 
condemned to transportation, but the 
rillniny being exposed bv a girl-of-all- 
work nicknamed “The Marchioness,” 
Kit is liberated and restored to his place, 
and Quilp drowns himself 

Old Cutty Soames (1 syl), the 
fairv of the mine 

Old Fox ( The), marshal Soult , so 
called from his strategic abilities and 
never-failing resources (I7G9-1851) 

Old Gib , Gibraltar Rock 

Old Glory, sir Francis Burdett , so 
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called by the radicals, because at one 
tune he was the r leader In his latter 
j cars sir Trancis joined the tones (1770- 
1844) 

Old Grog, admiral Edward Yemen , 
so called from his wearing a grog-ram 
«,oat m foul ueather (1684-1757) 

Old Harry, the dual The Hebrew 
scirun (“liairj ones") i<= translated “devils" 
m Lei xvu 7, profaablj meaning “hc- 
gonts ” 

Old Hickoi'y General Andrew 
Jonnson was so called m 1813 He was 
firbt called “ Tough,” then 1 Tough ns 
Hickorj,’ then “llithon,” and lasth 
“OldUickon” 

Old Humphrey, the pseudonym 
of George Mogndge of London (died 
1851) 

Old Maid (The), a farce In Murphi 
(17G1) Miss Harlow is the “old maid," 
aged 45, lmnginth her brother and Ins 
bnde a beautiful joung woman of 23 
\ i oung man of fortune, hai ing seen 
them at Banelagh, falls in lo\e with the 
joungerladl , and, inquiring their names, 
is told thej are “Mrs and Mi^s Harlow ” 
lie takes it for granted that the elder 
ladi is the mother, and the lounger the 
daughter, so asks permission to paj his 
addresses to “Miss Harlow " the re- 
quest is granted, but it turns ont that the 
joung man meant Mrs Harlow , and the 
worst of the matter is, that the elder 
spinster was engaged to be named to 
captain Cape, but turned him off: for the 
lounger man, and, when the mistake 
was discovered, was left like the last rose 
of summer to “pine on the stem," for 
neither felt inclined to pluck and n ear 
the flower 

Old Maids, a comedj bj S Knowles 
(1841) The “old maids” arc ladj 
Blanche and ladj Anne, tw o % oung Indies 
who resohe to die old maids Their 
resolutions, how c\ er, are but ropes of 
sand, for lade Blanche falls in lo\ e with 
colonel Blount, and ladi Anne with sir 
Philip Brilliant 

Old Man (An), sir Trancis Bond 
lleid, hart, who published Ins Bubbles 
from (he Brunncn of Anssuu under this 
sign iture (179u- ) 

Old Man Eloquent (The), Isoc’- 
mtCs the m-ator The defeat of the 
Athenians ntCheroruc'ahad such an effect 
on his spirits, that he languished and 
died withm four da\s, m the °°th vear 
*f his age, 


that dishonest rlclay 
At Cherouoca, fatal to Ubertj- 
Killed with rcjKjrt that Old Stan Eloquent 

MUton bonne ix. 

Old Man of Hoy (The), a tall pillar 
of old red conglomerate in the island of 
Hoy The softer parts lin\ c been w ashed 
aw a) bj the action of the waves 

Old Man of the Mountain, 
Has'nn-ben-Sabah, sheik al Jcbal , also 
called snbah of Kishnpour, the founder 
of the band (1090) Two letters are 
inserted in R\ mer s -fired i a b\ Dr Adam 
Clarke, the editor, said to he written bj 
this sheik 

Aloaddm, “ prince of the Assassins ” 
(thirteenth centurj ) 

Old Man of the Sea (The), a mon- 
ster w Inch contm cd to get. on the back of 
Smdbad the sailor, ana refused to dis- 
mount Smdbad at length made him 
drunk, and then shook him off — Arabian 
Ay /its (“Smdbad the Sailor,” fifth 
\o\age) 

Old Man of the Sea (The), Thorcus 
He hau three daughters, with onh one 
c\ e nnd one tooth betw cen ’em — Gi ic! 
Mytho'oyy 

Old Manor-House ( The), a no\ el 
by Charlotte Smith Mrs Raj land is tho 
ladj of the mnnor (179a) 

Old MoH, the beautiful daughter of 
John 0\enc or Auderv (contracted into 
Omrs) a nuserlj fernman “Old 
Moll ” is a standing toast with the parish 
officers of St Man Oi ers’ 

Old Mortality, the best of Scott’s 
historical novels (4816) Morton is the 
best of his a oung heroes, nnd senes ns 
tin excellent foil to the fanatical and 
gloomy Burlev The two classes of 
actors, viz , the brave nnd dissolute 
cambers, nnd the resolute oppressed 
covenanters, are drawn in bold relief 
The most striking incidents are the 
terrible encounter with Burlev in his 
rockj fastness , the dejection nnd nnxietj 
of Morton on his return from Holland , 
and the rural comfort of Cuddie Head- 
rigg s cottage on the hanks of the Chde, 
with its thin blue smoke among the 
trees, “showing that the evening meal 
was being made ruidj ” 

O a Morality always appeared to roe ilia ILarolon 
0iSc0UflD07e_ — Clumber? LLcroJiir* 

Old j$loital\ty y an itinerant nntnpnr}, 
^liosc craze is to clean the moss from 
gravestone 11 , and keep their letters and 
effigies in good condition — Sir W Scott, 
Old Mortality (time, Charles ll ). 
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*** The prototn pc of “ Old Mortality ’ 
was Robert Patterson 

Old If oil, Oliver Cromwell (1599- 
1G58) 

Old Nolls Fiddler, sir Roger Lesferange, 
who pla^ ed the bass-v 10 I at the musical 
parties held at John Kingston's house, 
v, here Ohv cr Cromwell was a constant 
guest 

Old Rowley, Charles II , so called 
from his favourite race-horse (1G30, 
1GG0-1GS5) 

V A portion of Neu market rnce- 
tour»e is still called “ Rowley mile ” 

Old Stone, Henry Scone, statuary 
and painter (died 1G53) 

Old Tom, cordial gm So called 
from Tom Cli lmberlain (one of the firm 
of Messrs Hodges' gm distillery ), w ho 
first concocted it 

Oldboy {Colonel), a manly retired 
officer, fond of his glass, and not ai erse 
to a little spice of the Lothario spirit 

Lady Mary Oldboy , daughter of lord 
Jossamj and wife of the colonel A 
sickly nonentity , “ ei er complaining, e\ or 
having something the matter with her 
head, back, or legs " Afraid of the 
slightest breath of w ind, jarred by a loud 
aoicc, and incapable of the least ex- 
ertion 

Diana Oldboy, daughter of the colonel 
She marries Harman 

Jcssamy, son of tin, colonel and lady 
Mary An insufferable prig — Bicker- 
staff, Lionel and Clai tssa 

Oldbuck (Jonathan), the nntiquarv, 
devoted to the study and accumulation 
of old coins and medals, etc He is 
sarcastic, irritable, and a woman-hater , 
hut kind-hearted, faithful to his friends, 
and a humonst — Sir W Scott, Th e 
Antiquary (time George III ) 

An excellent temper with n slight degree of mbseld 
humour Icarjilrifr wit and droller} the more iwlginnt 
that the} were n Utile marked hr tho peculiarities or an 
old bachelor n xoundnees of tbouplit, rendered more 
forcible liy au occasional qunln'ne'J of expression —these 
were the qualities In which the creature of my Imigtna 
lion resembled my benevolent and excellent old friend 
•—Sir \Y Scott, 

Tlie merit of The Antiquary as a novel rests on the 
inimitable delineation of Oldbuck Uwt model of black 
letter anti Itoniaii-cimp antiquaries, wlio&e oddities and 
conrert-itlon are ridi and ncr os nnj of the old crusted 
port that John or the GlnicI mlfcht Into held lu Ms 
nioiMstlc cellars— Chambers, / n jhth literature li GSo 

Oldeastle (Sir John), a drama In 
Anthony Mundav (1G0Q) Ihis piny 
appeared with the name of Shakespeare 
on the title-page 

Oldworfch, of Oldworth Oaks, n 


wealthy squire, liberally educated, rery 
hospitable, benevolent, humorous, and 
whimsical He brings up Mana “the 
maid of the Oaks" ns his ward, but she 
ishisdaugnter and heiress — J Burgoyne, 
Tho Maid of the Oal s (1779) 

Olxfant, the horn of Roland or 
Orlando This horn and the sword 
11 Durmda'na ” were buried with the 
hero Turpin tells us m his Chronicle 
that Charlemagne heard the blare of th’s 
horn at the distance of eight miles 

Olifant (Basil), a kinsman of lady 
Margaret Bellenden, of the Ton or of 
Tillietudlem — Sir W Scott, Old Mor- 
tality (time, Charles II ) 


Olifaunt (Lord Nigel), of Glenvar- 
loch On going to court to present 
a Detition to James I , he aroused the 
dislike of the duke of Buckingham 
Lord Dnlgamo gave him the cut direct, 
and Nigel struck him, but was obliged to 
seek refuge m Alsatm After various 
nd\ entures, he mnrned Margnret Ramsay , 
the watchmaker’s daughter, and obtained 
the title-deeds of Ins estates —Sir W 
Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel (time, James 


Olim'pia, the wife of Bireno, uncom- 
promising in lov c, and relentless m hate 
—Ariosto, Oi lando Fm ioso (1510) 

Olim’pia, a proud Roman lady of high 
rank When Rome wns sacked by Bour- 
bon, she Den for refuge to the high altar 
of St Peter’s, where she clung to a golden 
cross On the advance of certain soldiers 
in the nrmv of Bourbon to seize her, she 
cast the huge cross from its stand, and as 
it fell it crushed to death the foremost 
soldier Others then attempted to seize 
her, when Arnold dispersed them , and 
rescued the lady , but the proud bciutv 
would not allow the foe of her country to 
touch her, and dung herself from the lirn'i 
altar on the pavement Apparently life- 
less, she was borne off, but whether she 
recovered or not we are not informed, as 
the drama was never finished —By ron, 
The Deformed Transformed (1821) 

OLindo, the lover of Sophroma Ala- 
dmc king of Jerusalem, at the advice 
of his magicians, stole an image of the 
Virgin, and r' ' 
the chief mosq 
carried off, an 
cov er die thie 
subjects to be 
this massacre, 


up as a palladium m 
uc During the night it w as 
id the king, unable to dis- 
ordered all Ins Christian 
put; to death To pre\cnt 
bophioma delivered up her- 
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~clf os the perpetrator of the deed, and 
Olmdo, hearing thereof, went to the king 
and declared Sophroma innocent, ns ho 
himself had stolen the image The king 
commanded both to be put to death, but 
by the intercession of Clonnda tkev w ere 
■ otli set free — Tasso, Jerusalem Lelnci cd, 
u (1675) 

Olipliant or Ollypliant, the twin- 
firothcr of Argnn'tO the giantess Their 
father was Typlucns, and their mother 
1 artli — Spenser, Faery Queen, m 7, 11 
(1590) 


Olive, emblem of peace In Greece 
nnd Home, those who desired peace used 
to carry an olive branch in their hand 
(see Gen vni 11) 


Peace silting under ber olive and Binning the days pone 

hr 

Tennyson Maud I LO {18 oS) 


Olive Tree (The ), emblem of Athens, 
in memory of the famous dispute between 
Minerva (the patron goddess of Athens) 
nnd heptane Both deities wished to 
found a city on the same spot, nnd 
referring' the mntter to .7m c, the king of 
gods nnd men decreed that the privilege 
.should be granted to whichever would 
bestow the most useful gift on the future 
inhabitants Neptune struck the earth 
with his tndent, and forth came a war- 
horse , Minerva produced an olive tree, 
emblem of peucc , nnd Jov c gav e the v or- 
dict in fnv our of Minerva 


Oliver, the elder son of sir Rowland 
dc Boys [Atccrr], left in charge of his 
y oungcr brother Orlando, whom he hnted 
and tried indirectly to murder Orlando, 
find ng it impossible to live in lus 
brother’s house, fled to the forest of 
Arden, where he joined the society of 
the banished duke One morning, ho 
saw a man sleeping, and a serpent nnd 
lioness bent on mnking him their prev 
He slew both the serpent and the lioness, 
nnd then found that the sleeper was his 
brother Oliv cr Oliv er s disposition from 
this moment underwent a complete 
change, and he loved his brother as much 
n3 he had before hated him In the 
forest, the two brothers met Rosalind 
und Celia The former, who was tho 
daughter of the banished duke, married 
Orlando , nnd the latter, who was the 
daughter of the usurping duke, married 
Oliver — Shakespeare, As You Lika It 
(1698) 

Oliver and Rowland, the two 


chief paladins of Charlcnmgrc Shnko- 
spcarc makes tho duke of Alenfon say 


1 Henry W net L sc. S (15SC1 

Oliver's Horse. T errant d’Espngnc 

Oliver’s Sicora, Ilautc-claire 

Oliver le Dam or Oliver te Liable, 
court barber, nnd favourite minister of 
Louis XI Introduced by sir TV Scott 
m Quentin Luricard nnd Anne of Octet - 
slein (time, Edward IV ) 

Oliv'Ia, a nek countess, whose lovo- 
wns sought by Orsino duke of Illyria, 
but having lost her brother, Olivia lived 
for a time in entire seclusion, nnd in no 
wise reciprocated the duke’s lov e , in 
consemience of which Viola nicknamed 
her “ Fair Cruelty ” Strange ns it may 
seem, Olivia fell desperately in love with 
Viola, who was dressed ns the duke’s 
page, nnd sent her a ring Mistaking 
Sebastian (Viola’s brother) for Viola, she 
married him out of hand — Shakespeare, 
Ticelfth Nujht (WU) 

hcrcT were Shnlcspearo a words more finely riien than 
by Mist A! Tree [180*- 18C ’J In tho speech to Olivia, be 
Binning ilakome n willow cabin atthy gate."— Talfotinl 
U8 1) 

Olivia, a female Tnrtuffc (2 si/l ), nnd 
consummate liv pocrite of most unblushing 
effrontery — Wv clicrly , The Plain Dealer 
(1077) 

The dne dc Montausier was the proto- 
ty pe of IVy cherly ’s 1 Mr Manly " the 
“plain dealer,” nnd of Molibre’s “Misan- 
thrope ” 

Olivia, daughter of sir James Wood- 
ville, left in charge of a mercenary 
wretch, who, to secure to himself her 
fortune, shut her up in a conv ent in Paris 
She was rescued by Leontme Croaker, 
brought to England, nnd beenme his 
bride — Goldsmith, The Good-natured 
Man (1708) 

Olivia, the tool of Ludovico She 
loved Vicentio, but Vicentio was plighted 
to Evadnc sister of Colonnn Ludovico 
induced Evadne to substitute the king s 
miniature for that of Vicentio, which she 
was accustomed to wear Wien Vicentio 
returned, and found “Evadne with the 
kings miniature, ho believed what Ludo- 
vico bad told him, that she was the 
king’s wanton, and he cast her off Olivia 
repented of her dnplicitv, and explained 
it all to Vicentio, whereby a reconcilia- 
tion took place, and Vicentio married 
his troth plighted lady “more sinned 
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against than sinning ” — bbi A, Evadnc or 
The Statue (1820) 

Olivia, “ tlie rose of Aragon," was the 
daughter of Rupln'no, a peasant) and 
bride of prince Alonzo of Aragon The 
Ling refused to recognize the marriage, 
and, sending his son to the arm} , com- 
pelled the cortez to pass an act of div orcc 
This brought to a head a general rci olt 
The king was dethroned, and Almagro 
made regent Almagro tried to make 
Olivia marry him , ordered her father to 
the rack, and her brother to death Mean- 
while the prince returned at the head of 
his armi , made himself masterof the city , 
put doun the revolt, and bad his mar- 
riage duly recognized Almagro took 
poison and died — S Knowles, The Bose 
of Aragon (1842) 

Olivia [PunirosE], the elder daugh- 
ter of the vicar of Wakefield She was 
a sort of Hebe in beauty, open, sprightly , 
and commanding Olivia Primrose 
“wished for many lovers,” and eloped 
with squire Thornhill Her father went 
in search of her, and, on Ins return home- 
ward, stopped at a TOadside inn, called 
tho Harrow, and there found her turned 
out of thehouse by the landlad} Itwns 
ultimate!} discovered that she was legally 
married to the squire — Goldsmith, near 
of Walefcld (1765) 

Olivia de Zumga, daughter of don 
Cs=ar bhe fixed her heart on having 
Julio de Melcssma for her husband, and 
so behaved to all other suitors as to dm e 
them away Thus to don Garcia, she 
pretended to be a termagant , to don 
vmcentio, who was music mad, she pro- 
fessed to Joi a a Jew’s-harp aboi e ev ery 
other instrument At last Julio appeared, 
and her “bold stroke” obtained as its 
reward “the husband of her choice ” — 
Mrs Cowle}, A Bold Stroke for a Hus- 
band (1782) 

Olla, hard of Coirhar These bards 
acted as heralds — Ossian 

OlTapod {Comet), at the Galen’s 
Head An eccentric country apothecary , 
" a jumble of ph}sic and shooting ” Dr 
Ollapod is very fond of “ wit,” and when 
he has said what he thinks a smart thing, 
he calls attention to it, with “He 1 he' 
he!” and some such expression as, “Do 
vou take, good sir? do }ou take?” But 
when another says a smart thing, ho 
titters, and ones, “ That's well l that’s 
very well ! Thank you, good sir, I owe 
a ou one ! ” He is a regular rattle , de- 


tails all the scandal of the village , boasts 
of his achievements or misadventures, 
is very mercenary, and wholly without 
principle — G Colman, The Poor Gentle- 
man (1802) 

*** Tins character is evidently a copy 
of Dibdm’s “doctor Pother” m The 
Farmer's Wife (1780) 

OPlornand, an enchanter, who per- 
suaded Ahu'bal, the rebellious brother of 
Misnar sultan of Delhi, to try by bribery 
to corrupt tho troops of the sultan By 
an unlimited supply of gold, he soon 
made himself master of the southern pro- 
vinces, and Misnar marched to give him 
battle Ollomand, with 5000 men, went 
in advance and concealed his company m 
a forest , but Misnar, apprized thereof by 
spies, set fire to tho forest, and Ollo- 
mand was shot by the discharge of his 
own cannons, fired spontaneously by the 
flames “ For enchantment has no power 
except ov cr those who are first deceived 
by the enchanter ” — Sir C Morell [J 
Ridley'], Talcs of the Genu (“The En- 
chanters Talc,” vi , 1751) 

Olof (Sir), a bridegroom who rode 
late to collect guests to his w edding On 
his ride, the daughter of the erl king 
met him, and invited him to dance a 
measure, but sir Olof declined She then 
offered him a pair of gold spurs, a silk 
doublet, and a heap of gold, if he noultl 
dance with her, and when he refused to 
do so, she struck him “with an elf- 
stroke ” On the morrow, when all the 
bridal party was assembled, sir Olof was 
found dead m a wood — A Danish Legend 
(Herder) 

Olympia, countess of Holland and 
wife of Bire’no Being deserted by 
Bireno, she was bound naked to a rock by 
pirates, but was delivered by Orlando, 
who took her to Ireland, where she mar- 
ried king Oberto (bhs n , v ) — Ariosto, 
Orlando 1‘urioso (1516) 

Olym'pia, sister to the great-duke of 
Muscovia — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Loyal Subject (1618) 

Olympus, of Greece, was on the 
confines of Macedonia and Thessaly 
Here the court of Jupiter was held 

Olympus, in the dominions of Prester 
John, was “three days’ journey from 
paradise ” This Olympus is a corrupt 
form of Alnmbo, the same as Columbo, 
in Ceylon 

Omawhaws £ Om',a trazcrl or Om'- 
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ahas, nr Tmlian tribe pf Dacota (United 
States) 

0 chief of thQ mighty OimwhAtrxt 

Longfellow To the Driving Cloud 

Ombre'lia, the rival of Smilinda for 
the love of Sharper, “strong ns the 
footman, ns the master snoot " — Pope, 
Eclogues (“ The Basset Table,” 17 1C) 

One Side All on one side, life the 
Endqcnorth flection Bndgcnorth was a 
poclcct borough m the hands of the Apley 
lamilj 

One Tiling at a Time This was 
Do Witt’s great maxim 

Tho famous I)c V* Ut, being asked how he was nblo to 
despatch that multitude of afT-dra In which lie was en 
paged replied that Ills whole art consisted In doing ono 
tiling al a time — Spectator l Art of Growing Klch ) 

O’Neal (Shan), leader of the Irish 
insurgents in 15(37 Shan O'Neal a as 
notonous for profligacj 

Onei'za (3 st/l ), daughter of Month 
a well-to-do Bedouin, m love with 
Thal'aba “the dostro}cr” of sor- 
cerers Thnlnha ; being raised to the office 
of visicr, marned Oncizn, hut she died 
on the bridal night — Smithej , Thalaba 
the Ecslroycr, u , vu (1797) 

Oneyda Wamor (J'he), Outalissi 
(q v ) —Campbell, Gertruda of Wyoming 
(1809) 

Only (The), Johann Paul Tried rich 
Richter, called hj the Germans Dcr Em- 
zujc, from the unique character of his 
writings 

Not without rcaso* haro his panegyrist* named him 
Jean Paul der Einrfgs Jean Paul tho Only for 
mirelr in the whole circle of literature we look. In vain 
for his parallel —Carlyle 

\* The Italians call Bomnrdo Accolti, 
an Italian poet of the sixteenth centurj, 
“ Aretmo the Only ” or E Unico Arctirio 

Open, Ses'ame (3 syl ) 1 the magic 
words -nlncli caused the cave door of the 
“fort} thieves” to open of itself “Shut, 
Scsnmfi 1 ” were the words a hich caused it 
to shut SesamG is a grain, and hence 
Cassim, when ho forgot the word, cried, 
“Open, Wheat!” “Open, Rye!" “Open, 
Baric} !" hut the door obe}cd no Bound 
hut “ Open, Sesame ! " — Arabian Eights 
(“All Baba or the Forty Thieves”) 

Opening a handkerchief In which he had a BArapIe of 
resamfl he showed It me and Inquired how much a large 
measure of tho grain was worth. I told him tliat, 
according to the present price It would be worth ono 
(hundred drachma of silver — AraWan A Ighti ( The 
Christian Merchant b Story "j 

Ophe'lia, the young, beautiful, and 
pious daughter of Polo'nms lord chamber- 
lain to the king of Denmark, Hamlet 


fell in lov c with hcr } but, fmdingninrringe 
inconsistent with his views of vengeance 
against “his murderous, adulterous, and 
usurping uncle,” ho affected madness , 
and Ophelia was so -wrought upon by his 
Btrnnge behaviour to her, that her intellect 
gave flay In an attempt to gather 
flowers from a brook, the branch of a treo 
she was holding snapped, and, falling 
into the a ntcr, she a as drowned — Shake- 
speare, Hamlet (159C) 

Tate Wilkinson, Bpeaking of Mrs 
Cibber (Dr Arne’s daughter, 1710-17CG), 
sa} s “Her features, figure, and singing, 
made her the best ‘Ophelia’ that ever 
appeared cither before or since ” 

OplnueliUB [0/ i u' /-us], the con- 
stellation Scrpcntanus Oplnuchus is a 
man who holds a serpent (Greek, ophts) 
in Ins handB The constellation ib situated 
to tho south of Hercules , and the prin- 
cipal star, called “Ras AlhaguCj” is in 
the man’s head (lias Alhaque is from 
tho Arabic, ras-al-hatvica, “the serpent- 
charmer s head ”) 

&tnn llotxl 

Unlmlfltd will like a comet burned 
Tliat (lm tho lensth of Ophluchm hujo 
In tho Arctic sky 

Milton 1 aradUa Coi' II- 70S etc. (1GG3) 

Ophiu'sa, island of serpents near 
Crete , called by tho Romans Coluhra'na 
The inhabitants were 'obliged to quit it, 
because tho snakes were so abundant 
Milton refers to it m Paradise Lost , x. 
628 (1GG5) 

Opium-Eater ( The English), Th om as 
de Quincoy, a ho published Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater (1785-1850) 

O P Robert Merry (1755-1798) . 
object of Gifford’s satiro in the Baitaa 
and Hamad, and of Byron’s m his English 
Bards and Scotch Bcmoxccrs He married 
Miss Bninton, the actress 

And Merry® metaphors appear anew 
Chained to the signature of 0 P Q 

Byron hngllxh Bafdt and Scotch fievlciccrt (1809) 

Oracle (To Worl the), to raise money 
by some dodge The “Oracle” flas a 
factor} established at Reading, by John 
Kendrick, in 1624 It was designed for 
returned convicts, and any ono out of 
employment So when a workman “had 
no work to do,” he would say, “I must 
go and work tho Oracle,” it I must go to 
the Oracle for a orh (See Equiv okes ) 

Oracle of the Clrurcla (The), St. 
Bernard (1091-1153) 

Oracle of tlie EFolyBottle (The), 
an oracle sought for b} Rabelais, to solve 
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the knotty point “ whether Panurgo (2 
syl ) should marry or not ’’ The question 
had been put to sib) 1 and poet, monk and 
fool, philosopher and witch, but none 
could answer it The oracle was ultuuatel) 
found in Lantern-land 

This, of course, is a satire on the 
celibacy of the clergi and the withhold- 
ing of the cup from the laitt Shall the 
clerg v mnrr) or not ? — that was the moot 
point, and the “Bottle of Tent Wine,” 
or the clergi , who kept the bottle to them- 
selves, alone could solve it The oracle 
and priestess of the bottle were both called 
Bacbuc (Hcbrewfor “bottle”) —Rabelais, 
Pantag'rucl, iv , \ (1545) 

Oracle of tlie Sieve and Shears 
(The), a method of diimntion known to 
the Greeks The modus opcrandi in the 
Middle Ages was ns follows — The points 
of a pair of shears w ere stuck in the rim 
of a sicie, and two persons supported the 
shears with their finger-tips A i erse of 
the Bible was then read aloud, and while 
the names of persons suspected were called 
o\ er, the sie\ e was supposed to turn u hen 
the right name was suggested (Sec Klv 
and Bielf, p 609 ) 

Searching for things lost with a tlcrc and shears.— Ben 
Jonsou afcAertlit L 1 (1G10). 

Oracle of Truth, the magnet 

And 1))' Uie orode of troth lxdaw 

The wondrous magnet, guides the wnywnrd prow 
Falconer The Shtpvreck, 12. 2 ( 17SC ) 

Orange (Prince of), a title given to 
the heir-apparent of the king of Holland 
“Ornngo" is a petty pnncipalth in the 
terntor) of Avignon, in the possession of 
the Nassau famil) 

Orama, the lndy-lo!c of Am'ndis of 
Gaul — Lobeira, Amadis of Gaul (four- 
teenth centur)) 

Orator Henley, the Rev John 
Hcnlei, who for about thirty )<mrs de- 
li' ered lectures on theological, political, 
and litcrnr) subjects (1G92-175G) 

*** Hogarth has introduced him into 
several of his pictures , and Pope su) s of 
him 


Imhround with nallre bronro lo ! ITenlcT stands. 
Tuning bis voice, and balancing bis hands, 
llow fluent non-ense trickles from his tongue! 

How sweet the periods neither said nor rang! 

Oh great restorer of the good old stage 
Treacher at once nnd zany of thy age I 
Oh worthy thou of Egypt 5 who abodes 
A decent priest where monkeys were (be gods l 

The Dunciad UL etc. (1742) 


Orator Hunt, the great demagogue 
m tho time of tho Wellington and Peel 
administration Henry Hunt, M P , used 
to wear a grey hat, and these hats were 


for tho time a badge of democratic prin- 
ciples, and called “radical hats” (1773- 
1835) 

Orbaneja, the painter of TJbe’da, who 
painted so preposterously that he inscribed 
under his objects what he meant them 
for 

Orbaneja would paint a cock ro wretchedly designed 
that ho was obliged to Inscribe under It, This Is n cock." 
— Cervantes, Don QuLtolc 1L I 3 (lGlfl) 

OrbiliUS, the schoolmnster w ho taught 
Horace The poet calls him “theflogger” 
( plagosus ) — Bp , n 71 

*** The Orbihan Stick is a birch rod 
or cane 


Ordeal (A Fiery), a sharp trial or 
test In England there were anciently 
two ordeals — one of water and the other 
of lire The water ordeal was for the 
lait) , and the fire ordeal for the nobility 
If a noble was accused of a crime, he or 
his deputy was tried b) ordeal thus Ho 
had either to hold in his hand a pteco of 
red-hot iron, or had to walk blindfold nnd 
barefoot' o\ cr nine red-hot ploughshares 
laid lengthwise at unequal distances If 
he passed the ordeal unhurt, he was de- 
clared innocent , if not, he was accounted 
guilt! This method of punishment arose 
from the notion that “God would defend 
the right," c!cn b) miracle, if needs be 

Ordigale, the otter, in the beast-epic 
of Reynard the Fox, i (1498) 

Ordova'cea (4 syl ), people of Ordo- 
vicin, that is, Flintshire, Denbighshire, 
Merionethshire, Montgomer) shire, Car- 
narvonshire, nnd Anglese) (In Latin 
the t is short Oidoilccs) 

The OrdortcM now which North W ales people bo 
Drarton 'rclyolbhm is I (1013). 

Or'dovies (3 syl ), the inhabitants of 
North Wales (In Latin North Wales is 
called Oidocic'ta ) 


Beneath his Usrlcola 1 } hW sword Uie Ordovics to fall 
(Inhabiting (bo wen) those people last of all 
withstood. 


Drayton Pobjolllon >Ui (1012) 


Or'ead (3 syl), a mountain-!!) mph. 
Tcnn) son calls “Maud” an oicad, be- 
cause her hall and garden w ere on a hill 

I see my OrcM coming clown 

Maud L xyI 1 (IBM) 


Oread Echo is so called 


Ore'ades (4 syl ) or 0’ieads (3 syl ) 
mountnin-B) mphs 

Yo Cambrian tirelrt) shepherds then whom these om 
mountains please, “ 

And )e our fellow nprophs pc light Ore'lilts. 

Bratton, rdvoMon, U. (1612) 
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Orel'io, the favourite horse of king 
Roderick the last of the Goths 

Twns Orello 

On which ho rotle Rodericks own battle horse, 

-* u u wont to feed 

Southey Roderick etc rrv (1811) 

Ores'tes (3 syl ), son of Agamemnon, 
betrothed to Hermi'onC (4 syl ) daughter 
of Menala'os (4 si,l ) king of Sparta At 
the doiv nfall of Troy , Mennlaos promised 
Hernnone m marriage to Pyrrhos king 
of Eplros, but Pyrrhos fell in loi e w ith 
Androm'ache tho widow of Hector, and 
Ins captii c An embassy, led by Orestfs, 
lias sent to Epiros, to demand that the 
son of Andromache should be put to 
death, lest as he grew up he might seek 
to aienge his father’s death Pjrrhos 
refused to comply In this embassage, 
Orestes met Ilermione again, and found 
her pride and jealousy aroused to fury by 
the slight offered her She goaded Orestes 
1 o ai enge her insults, and the ambassadors 
fell on Pyrrhos and murdered lnm Her- 
mionfi v hen she saw the dead body of 
the king borne along, stabbed herself, 
and OrestCs went rating mad — Ambrose 
Philips, The Distressed Mother (1712) 

Ml Iho parts In which I over k \vr Hr C Vacrcady 1 
such ns Orestes," Mlrandola M "William Tell Rod 
H oy " mid Claude Melnotte " he certainly hml made Ills 
ow ii —I ev F Young Life of C M 1 oung 

Orfeo and Homo'dis, the talc of 
Orpheus and EurydlcG, ivith the Gothic 
machinery of eh es and fairies 

*** Gltlck has an opera called Orfeo , 
the libretto, by Calzabigi, based on a dra- 
matic piece by Poliziano (17G4) 

Organ'ta, “the orphan of the Frozen 
Sea," heroine of a drama (See 
M viiTji \ ) — Stirling, The Orphan of tho 
Frozen Sea (185G) 

Or'gilus, tho betrothed lot er of 
Peothe'a, by tho consent of her father, 
hut at the death of her father, her brother 
I th'oclCs com pellcd her to marry Bass'anes, 
whom she hated Ithocles was about to 
marry the princess of Sparta, but a little 
before the e\ ent w as to take place, Pen- 
tLea starved herself to death, and Orgilus 
was condemned to death for murdering 
Ithocles —John lord, Tho Biol en Heart 
(1033) 

Orgoglio [Or gold i/o], a hideous 
l,iant, as tall ns three men, son of Earth 
And Wind Finding the Red Cross 
Knight at the fountain of Idleness, he 
heats him with a club, and makes him 
bis shu e Una informs Arthur of it, and 
Arthur liberates the knight and slay s the 


giant (Bov sin 3, 7, v. ith Dan vn 21, 
22) — Spenser, Faery Queen , i (1590) 

*** Arthur first cut off Orgoglio’s left 
arm, t c Bohemia was cut off first from 
the Church -of Rome , then he cut off tho 
giant’s right leg, i e England 

Orgoil, brother-in-law of Tnrtuffe 
(2 syl) His credulity and faith in 
Tnrtuffe, like that of his mother, can 
scarcely be shaken even by the evidence 
of his senses He hopes against hope, 
and fights ev ervmch of ground m defence 
of the religious hypocrite — Moliere, 
Tat tuffe (1GG4) 

Orca'na, daughter of Lisuarte king 
of England, and spouse of Am'ndis of 
Gaul (bk u 6) The general plot of this 
senes of romance bears on this marnage, 
and tells of the thousand and one obstacles 
from mnls, giants, sorcerers, and so on, 
which had to be oiercome before the 
consummation could be effected It is 
in this unity' of plot that the Amadis 
senes differs from its predecessors — the 
Arthurian romances, and those of the 
paladins of Charlemagne, which are 
detached adventures, each complete m 
itself, and not bearing to any common 
focus — Amadis do Gaul (fourteenth cen- 
tury ) 

*** Queen Elizabeth is called “ tho 
peerless Orinnn,” especially in the ma- 
drigals entitled The Ti mmphs of Oi lana 
(1G01) Ben Jonson applies the name to 
the queen of James I ( Oi tens Anna) 

Oi la'na, the nursling of a lioness, with 
whom Esplandian fell in love, and for 
whom he underwent all his penis and 
exploits She was the gentlest, fairest, 
and most faithful of her sex — Lobeira, 
Amadis of Gaul (fourteenth century ) 

Orian'a, the fair, brilliant, and witty 
“chaser” of the “wild goose” Mirabel, 
to whom she is betrothed, and whose wife 
she ultimately becomes — Beaumont and 
hletcher, 2 he Wild-goose Chase (1G52) 

Orian’a, the ward of old Mirabel, and 
bound by contract to her guardian’s son 
whom she lo\ es , but y oung Mirabel 
slully -shalhes, tall ho gets into trouble 
with Lamorce (2 syl) , and is in danger 
of reing murdered, when Onana, dressed 
ns a page, rescues him He then declares 
that his “inconstancy has had a lfoson,” 
and he mames the lady — G T iiquhar, 
The Inconstant (1702) 

Onan’a, in Tennyson’s ballad so called, 

“ stood on the castle wall,” to see her 
spouse, a Norland chief, fight, A foe- 
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min went between "the chief end the j 
wall,” and discharged an arrow, which, 
glancing aside, pierced the Jodi’s heart 
and killed her The ballad is the lamen- 

tation of the spouse on the death of hm 
bride (1830) 

O'nando (3 syl ), a fni who lived 
nt Itoseflcar, and brought up Mnugis 
d’Aygremont Wien her proligd grew 
up, she loved him, "d un si grand amour, 
qu elle doutc fort qu'il ne se departs 
daeccquca clle ” — Romance de J/aitgis 
d’Ayjrcmant ct dr. Vician son Frtrc 

O'nel, a fair), whoso empire Ini along 
the hanks of the Thames, when king 
Oberon held his court in Kensington 
Gardens — Tick ell, Kensington Gardens 
(IGSG-1740) 

Onflamme, the banner of St 
Denis Wien the counts of Vo Kin be- 
came possessed of the nbbev, the banner 
passed into their hands, and when, in 
1082, Philippe 1 united Vc\in to the 
crown, the onflamme or sacred banner 
belonged to the ling In 1110 it was 
first u c ed as a national banner It con- 
sists of a crimson silk flag, mounted on a 
gilt staff (un glare tout dordou esl ataclnc 
unc \mmcre tcrmciUc) The loose end is 
cut into three wavy vandakes, to represent 
tongues of flame, and a silk tassel is hung 
nt each cleft In war, the display of this 
standard indicates that no quarter mil be 
gn en The F nglish standard of no 
quarter was the “burning dragon ” 

Jtnoul de I’rcsle sass it was used in the 
time of Charlemagne, being the gift of 
the patnnrch of Jcnwalcm 1\ c arc told : 
that all infidels were blinded wh6 looked I 
on it. Iroissart “ays it was displayed 
at Uic battle of Itosbccq, in the reign of 
Charles VI , nnd “no Conner was it un- 
furled, than the fog cleared ana), and 
the sun shone on the Trench alone ’’ 

1 Ime no* rcn-M V c Oriflamnic of death 
me U Lahore* 

To /pare the fajJen foe, 

BojJey /fKirtc/wirc rf!LC n l ttc. (1S37) 

Origxlla, the lady-lore of Gryphon 
brother of Aqmlant , but the faithless fair 
one took, up mth jlnrtiino, n most im- 
pudent boaster and a coward Being nt 
Damascus during a tournament in which 
Gryphon was the \ictor, Martano stole 
the armour of Cry phon, arras ed himself 
in it, look the pn/eSj nnd then decamped 
with the lads Aqmlant happened to sec 
them, bound them, and took them back 
to Damascus, v. here Martnno w ns hanged, 
md the lady kept in bondage for the 


judgment of Lucrna — Ariosto, Orlando 
Fuuoso (I51G) 

Onllo, a magician and robbet, who 
lned at the mouth of the Kile He n.as 
the son of an imp nnd fair) Wien nnv 
one of his limbs was topped off, hehad the 
power of restoring it, and when his head 
was cut off, he could take it up nnd 
replace it Wien Astolpho encountered 
this magician, he was informed Uint his 
hfclny in ore particular limr, so instead 
of seeking to maim his adversary, As- 
tolpho cut off the magic limr, nnu the 
magician fell lifeless ntlns feet — Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso (1616) 

Orinda “tlie incomparable," Mrs 
Katherine Philipps, who lived in the 
rugn of Charles II and died of small- 
pox 

*** Her praises were sung by’ Cow ley, 
Dn den, nnd others 

V e ulioirfrl T&j b~iutr nrd tro dM 

Aft enit:l fct. will you dep»w us too In «it! 

Orinda In tint too rrl,m 

Cowley On OrlmLt * 1 ocmj UC17) 

O'nole (3 s>/I ) 'The “ Ilallimorebird " 
is often so called m America , but tile 
ouo/e is of the thrush family, and the 
Baltimore bird is a starling Its ne«t is 
a pendulous cylindrical pnurli, some fix 
inclirs long, usually suspended from two 
twigs nt the extremity of a branch, nnd 
therefore liable to swing backwards and 
forwards by the force of the wind Hence 
Longfellow compares a child s swing i- 
an oriole’s nest 

liVcnn orfoje* nes*, 

Prom wliWt the lawrhlnj; Llr J< l$»v< Liken \ 

f j nMndoncd Lad ^5 thy van fit nvhi^. 

Longfellow To a CT Ihl 

On'on, a giant of great beauty , and 
a famous hunter, who cleared the isiand 
of Chios of wild beasts Wide in the 
island, Orion fell in lose with IderbpO, 
daughter of king CEnopTon , but one day , 
in a drunken fit, linving Offered her 
a lolcnce, the king put out the giant’s ey es 
nnd droyc him from (be island Onon 
was told if he would trie cl eastwards, 
nnd expose bis sockets to the rising sun, 
he would recover his sight Guided by 
the sound of a Cyclops’ hammer, bo 
reached 1 curio', where Vulcan grue him 
a guide to the abode of the sun In due 
time, his sight returned to him, and nt 
death he was made a constellation The 
lion’s skm was an emblem of the wild 
beasts which fie slew in Chios, and tho 
club was the instrument lie employed for 
the purpose 
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K He [Orion] 

Heeled m of yore bealde the sea, 

When blinded b r (Enoplon 
He sought the blacksmith at his forge 
And climbing up the mountain gorge 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the run 

Xongfellow The Occultatlon of Orion, 

Orton and the Blacksmith The refer- 
ence is to the blacksmith mentioned m 
the preceding article, whom Onon took 
on his hack to act as guide to the place 
•where the rising sun might he best seen 
Orton’s Hoqs n ere ArctophSnus (“the 
bear-killer ”) and PtoophSgos (“the 
glutton of Ptoon,” m Bocotia) 

Orion's Wife, Side 

Orion After Onon has set in the 
west, Auriga (the Charioteer) and Gem’tni 
(Castor and Pollux) are still visible 
Hence Tennj son sai s 

the Charioteer 

And starry Gemini bang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion s grnvo low down In tho west 

Maud IIL >1 1 (18 Jj) 


uncle into Spam, but on his return n as 
waylaid m the aallei of RoncesiallCs (in 
the P\ renees) by the traitor Ganelon, and 
penshed with all his army, a d 778 
His adientures are related in Turpin’s 
Chronique , in the Chanson do Boland, 
attributed to Thdroulde He is the hero 
of Bojardo’s epic, Orlando Innamoiato , 
and of Anosto’s continuation, called Oi - 
lando Futioso (“Orlando mad”) Robert 
Greene, m 1594, produced a drama which 
he called The History of Orlando Rhode’s 
farce of Bombastes Punoso (1790) is a 
burlesque of Anosto’s Orlando Furtoso 

Orlando's Tiory Horn, 0 lifnnt, once tho 
property of Alexander tho Great Its 
bra) could be heard for twent} miles 

Orlandos Horse, Bngliadoro (“golden 
bridle ”) 

Orlando's Sivoi d, Dunnda'na or Dnran- 
dana, which once belonged to Hector, is 
“ preserved at Rocamadour, in France , 


Orion, a seraph, the guardian angel of 
Simon Peter — Klopstock, The Messiah, 
m (1748) 

Orith'yia or Oritli'ya, daughter of 
Frcctheus, earned off by Borens to 
Thrace 


and his spear is still shown in the cathe- 
dral of Pa'via, m Italy ” 

Orlando was of middling stature, broid shouldered 
crooked legged brown visnged red bearded and had 
much hair on his body ire talked but little, and bad a 
rcry surly aspect although he was perfectly good 
humoured —Cervantes Lon Quixote II t 1 (JG15) 

Orlando's Vulnerable Fart Orlandowas 


Such dalliance as alone the North wind hath with her 

>k 


Pitmens Fletcher calls the word 
“Onthj'n » 

J»one knew mild zephyrs from cold Ennis’ mouth 

Nor OrUhJa s lover’s violence f borth wind 1 

Purple Island I (1G33) 

Orlando, the younger son of sir 
Rowland de Bo} s [A’lcor] At the death 
of Ins father, he was left under the care 
of his elder brother Ollier, who w ns 
chnrged to treat him well , but Oliver 
hated him, wholly neglected his educa- 
tion, and even tried by manv indirect 
menns to kill bim At length, Orlando 
fled to the forest of Arden', v here he met 
Rosnlind and Celia in disguise The} 
had met before at a wrestling match, 
when Orlando and Rosalind fell in lore 
with each other The acquaintance was 
renewed m the forest, and ere many dn\ s 
had passed the two ladies resumed their 
proper characters, and both were maimed, 
Rosalind to Orlando, and Celia to Oliver 
the elder brother — Shakespeare, As You 
Like It (1598) 

Orlando (in French Rolami, q v), one 
of tho paladins of Charlemagne, whose 
nephew he was Orlando was confiding 
and loj nl, of great stature, and possessed 
--^unusual strength He accompanied his 


invulnerable except m the sole of Ins 
foot, and e\ en there nothing could wound 
him but the point of a large pm , so that 
when Bernardo del Carpio assailed him 
at Roncesi allCs^ he took him in his arms 
and squeezed him to death, in imitation 
of Hercules, who squeezed to death the 
giant Antre'us (3 syl ) — Ccn antes, Hon 
Quixote, II n 13 (1G15) 

Orlando Funoso, a continuation 
of Bojardo’s storj, with the same hero 
Bojardo ieaics Orlando in lo\e with 
Angelica, whom he fetched from Cathaj 
and brought to Pans Here, says Ariosto, 
Rmaldo fell in love with her, and, to 
prevent mischief, the king placed the 
coquette under the charge of Namus , hut 
she contrived to escape her keeper, and 
fled to the island of EbQda, where RogEro 
found her exposed to a sea-monster, and 
liberated her In the mean time, Orlando 
went in search of his lad}, was decoyed 
into the enchanted castle of AtlantCs, but 
was liberated by Angelica, w ho again suc- 
ceeded m effecting her escape to Pans 
Here she armed just after n great battle 
between the Christians and pagans, and, 
finding MedOra a Moor wounded, took 
care of him, fell in loie with him, 
and eloped with him to Cathay When 
Orlando found himself jilted, ^ he was 
driven mad with jealousy and rage, oi 
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rather his wits v crc taken from him 
for tlireo montlis by way of punishment, 
and deposited in the moon Astolpho 
Trent to the moon in Elijah's chariot, 
and St John gave him “the lost wits” 
\n an urn On reaching Trance, Astol- 
plio hound the madman, then, holding 
the urn to lus nose, the wits returned 
to their nidus, and the hero mas himself 
again After this, the siege was con- 
tinued, and the Christians Mere wholly 
successful (SceOni vndoI’snamouvto ) 
— AnoAo, Orlando Runoso (151G) 

%* This romance in terse e\tcnds to 
forty-six cantos Hoolc, in his translation, 
has compressed the fortv -six cantos into 
twenty -four boohs, but Ro c c lias retained 
the original number The adventures of 
Orlando,under the Trench form “Roland," 
are related In Turpin in his Chronicle, 
and In Thdroulde m his Chanson dc 
Roland 

* L The tme hero of Ariosto’s romance 
isRogCro, and not Orlando It is with 
Bogcro’s a icton ov er Rodomont that the 
poem ends The concluding lines arc 

TTs-'n at full ftrerdi he [fiwrro] ral-^l Ills arm nbore 
Tiie furious Todomonr anti thereupon drore 
Th*ico )n Ms £np)n* tfcraa —to emir t he s j-lfe 
Acd Irsrtu team? I o^ro t tun© and life 


Orlando Innamora'to, or Orlando 
in lore, in three books, In count Rojardo 
of Saraduuio, m Italy (14T)) Bojnrdo 
supposes Charlemagne to be warring 
against the Saracens in France, under the 
avails of Pans He represents the city 
to be besieged by tavo infidel hosts — one 
under AgramantC emperor of Africa, and 
the otherunderGndnsso king of Senca'na 
His hero is Orlando, whom he supposes 
(though married at the time to Arabella) 
to be in love with Angelica, a fascinating 
coquette from Cathay, whom Orlando 
had brought to Trance (See Oi lamjo 
1 in ro^o ) 

V Rcrai of Tuscany , m 1 538, published 
n burlesque in \ erse on the same subject 


Orleans, a most passionate innnmc 
rato in love with Agnpy'nn — Thomn 
Del her, Old Tortunalus ( 1G00) 

Ojl-amaUU pum JUroa and Uomrq " lit 1, almoM i 

0!1, r « lift 


{“ Biron,” in Shakespeare’s Lore's 
Lalmtrs Lost, "Romeo,” in his Romeo 
and Julu't ) 


Orleans (Gaston dale of), brother of 
i-iOuis XIII He heads a conspiracy to 
assassinate P.icbclieu nnd dethrone' Uic 
king If the plot had been successful, 
Oaston was to have been made regent, 


but the conspiracy was discovered, and 
the duke was thwarted in his nmbitious 
plans — Lord Lytton, Rtchcheu (1839) 

Orleans ( Louis due <f), to whom the 
pnneess Joan (daughter of Louis XI ) is 
nfhanced — Sir IV Scott, Qucrttm Dur- 
icard (time, Edward 1Y ) 


Oilick (Dolgu), usualh called “ Old 
Orlick,” though not abov e fi\ o and tvv enta , 
journeyman to Joe Gargery, blacksmith 
Obstinate, morose, broad-shouldered, 
loose-limbed, swarthy, of great strength, 
never in ft hurry, and always slouching 
Being ycnlous of Pip, ho allured lnm to a 
cave m the marshes, hound him to n 
ladder, nnd was about to shoot lum, v; hen, 
being nlnrmcd by approaching steps, ho 
fled Subsequently, ho broke into Mr 
Pumbleebook’s hou^o, was arrested, and 
confined in the county jail This surly, 
ill-conditioned bruto was m love with 
Biddv , hut Biddy married Joo Gargery 
— C Dickens, Great Expectations (1&G0) 

OrloiF Diamond (The), th o thirl 
lnrgost cut dinmond in the world, set in 
tlic top of the Russian sceptre The weight 
of this magnificent diamond is 191 carats, 
and its size is that of a pigeon’s ogg It 
was onco one of the cy cs of the idol Slier- 
mglinm, in the temple of Brnhinn , camo 
into the hands of the shall Nadir , was 
stolen by a French grenadier nnd sold to 
an English sea-captain for £3000, the 
captain sold it to a Jew for £12,000 , it 
next parsed into tlic hands of Shafrns , 
nnd in 1775, Catherine 11 of Russia gave 
for it £90,000 (Sec Di vjiomis ) 

Or'mandine (3 syl), (he necro- 
mancer who threw St David into an 
enchanted sleep for seven years, from 
which he was reclaimed bv St George — 
R Johnson, The Seven Champions of 
Christendom, i 9 (1G17) 

Orme (Victor), a poor gcntlcmnn in 
lov e w ith Elsie — IV y bert Jtccv c, Rai ted 


Oimond (The chile of), a nmv 
councillor of Charles II —Sir V .Scott 
Recent of the Peak (time, Charles II ) ’ 


Ormston (Loch), a sheriffs ofiicer at 
Fairport —Sir W Scott, The AnUquan, 
(time, George III ), 


Ormus (Wealth of), diamonds The 
island Ormus, in the Persian Gulf, is a 
mart for these precious stones 


which far 


to t, II 1 (105J) 
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Omitliol'ogy (27ic Father of), George 
Eduards (1GU3-1773) 

Oroma'zes (4 syl ), the principle of 

ood in Persian mjtholog) Same as 

eznd (q v ) 

Oioonda'fces (6 syl ), only son of a 
Scjlliinn king, whose love for Statira 
(w idow of Alexander the Great) led him 
into numerous dangers and difllculties, 
which, howeter, he surmounted — La 
Calprcnhde, Cassandra (a romance) 

Oroono'ko (Prince), son and heir of 
the king of Angola, and general of the 
forces He was decoyed by captain 
Driver aboard his ship , his suite of 
twenty men were made drunk with rum , 
the ship weighed anchor , and the prince, 
with all his men, were sold as slaves in 
one of the West Indian Islands Here 
Oroonoko met Imoin'da (3 syl ), his 
wife, from whom he had been separated, 
and who he thought was dead He 
headed a rising of the slaves, and the 
heutenant-goiemor tried to seduce Imom- 
da The result was that Imomdn killed 
herself, and Oroonoko [3 syl ) slew first 
the licutenant-"ovemor nnd then himself 
Mrs Aphra llehn became acquainted 
with the prince at Surinam, nnd made 
the Story of his life the basis of a nov el, 
which Thomas Southern dramatized 
(1G9G) 

Jack Bannister [17G0-1830] beg-ui his career In tngedr 
Garrick asked him what character be wished 
to play next, Why raid Bannlater liras thinking 
of Oroonoko " Lh eh l M exclaimed David staring at 
Bannister who wjvi very thin you wili look as much like 
Oroonoko as a chimney sweeper in consumption — T 
Campbell. 

Orozem'bo, a hrnvo and dauntless 
old Penman When captured nnd 
broi ght before the Spanish invaders, 
Orozcmbo openly defied them, nnd re- 
lused to giro any answer to their ques- 
tions (act l I) — Sheridan, Pizarro 
(altered from Kotzebue, 171)1) 

Orpas, once archbishop of Sca'illc 
At the or erthrow of the Gothic kingdom 
in Spain, Orpa3 joined the Moors nnd 
turned Moslem Of all the renegades 
“the foulest nnd the falsest wretch was 
he thnt e’er renounced his baptism ” lie 
lushed to marry rionnda, daughter of 
count Julian, m order to secure “her 
wide domains,” but rionnda loathed him 
In the Moorish council, Orpas ndused 
Abulcacem to cut off count Julian, 
“ li liosc power but sericd him for fresh 
trcacbeiy, false to Roderick first, nnd to 
the caliph non ” This advice was acted 
on , hut as the villain left the tent, 


Abulcacem muttered to himself, “ Look 
for a like reward thyself, that restless 
head of wickedness m the grave will 
brood no treason ” — Southei, Poduich, 
etc , xx , xxn (1814) 

Orphan of China, a drama bv 
Murpnj Zaphimn, the sole snrvno- 
of the roi al race of China, was committed 
in mfnncj to Zamti, the mandarin, that 
he might escape from the hand of li- 
murkan', the Tartar conqueror Zamti 
brought up Zaphimn as his son, and sent 
Hamet, his real son, to Corea, w here he was 
placed under the charge of Morat Twenty 
y ears afterwards, Hamet led a band of 
insurgents against Timurkan, was seized, 
and ordered to he put to death under 
the notion thnt he was “the orphan of 
China ” Zaphimn, heanng thereof, went 
to the Tartar nnd declared that he, not 
Hamet, was the real prince , whereupon 
Timurknn ordered Zamti and lus wife 
MandanC, with Unmet and Zaphimn, 
to bo seized Zamti and MandanC were 
ordered to the torture, to wring from them 
the tmth In the mtcnm, a pnrtj of 
insurgent Chinese rushed into the palace, 
killed the king, and established “ the 
orphan of China ” on the throne of his 
fathers (1759) 

Orphan of tlie Frozen Sea, 
Martha, the daughter of Ralph de Lascours 
(captain of the Uian'ia) and his wife 
Louise The crew hating rebelled, the 
three, with their sen ant Badabos, were 
cast adrift in n boat, which ran on an 
iceberg in the Trozen Sea Ralph thought 
it was n small island, but the iceberg 
broke up, both Ralph and his wife v crc 
drowned, but Barabas and Martha escaped 
Martha was taken bj an Indian tribe, 
which brought her up and named her 
Orgnn'tn (“ withered wheat ”), from her 
white complexion In Mexico she met 
with her sister Diana and her grand- 
mother Mdc. de Thennge (2 syl ), nnd 
probablj mamed Horace de Bncnne — E 
Stirling, Orphan of the Fi ozen &a (1850) 

Orphan of the Temple, Marie 
Therbse Charlotte duchesse d’Angouleme, 
daughter of Louis XVI , 60 called from 
the Temple, where she was imprisoned 
She was called “ The Modern Antig'one " 
by her uncle Louis XVIII 

Orpheus (For a parallel fable, see 

V \IN 1W01NLN ) 

Orpheus and Eurydiee (4 'yl ), 
GIUcLs best opera ( Orfco ) Libretto by 
Calzabigi, who also wrote for Gltlck the 
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libretto of Alcaic (1767) King pro- 
duced nn English version of Orpheus and 
T uri/dicc , 

*** The tale is introduced by Pope in 
his St Cecilia's Ode 

Of Orpheus now no more let poetJ tdl 
To bright CcdJia greater power js Riven 
H5s numbers nlsed a shade from hell 
Hera U/t the sou! to heaven. 

Pope St Cccllla t Hay (1“00) 

Orpheus of Highwaymen, John 
Gay, author of The Beggar's Opera (1688- 
1732) 

Orpheus of the Green Isle 
(The), Furlough O’Carolan, poet and 
musician (1670-1738) 

Or'raea (Queen), a\ifo of Alfonso II 
The legend sa\ s that five friars of Mo- 
rocco avent to her, and said, “ Three things 
are prophesy to you (1) are fiae shall 
all suffer martyrdom , (2) our bodies awll 
be brought to Coimbra , and (3) a\ hich- 
ever sees our relics first, y ou or the king, 
anil die the same daa' " When their 
bodies arere brought to Coimbra, the king 
told queen Orraca she must join the pro- 
cession a\ ith him She pleaded illness, but 
Alfonso replied the relies aionld cure her, 
so thev started on their journey As they 
arere going, the queen told the king to 
speed on before, ns she could not traael 
so fast , so he speeded on anth his retinue, 
and started a boar on the road “ Tolloia 
him 1 ” cried the king, and thev went 
after the boar and killed it In the mean 
time, the queen reached the procession, 
fulla expecting her husband liad joined 
it long ago, but, lo' she beheld him nding 
up lrith great speed That night the 
king aras aroused at midnight with the 
intelligence that the queen was dead — 
Southey, Queen Orraca (1838) , Francisco 
Mnnocl da Esperamja, Sistoria Sorafica 
(eighteenth century ) 

Orrock (Puqqie), a sheriff's officer at 
T airport-. — Sir YY Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George III ) 

Or Bui, one of the leaders of the rabble 
rout that attacked Iludibras at the bca*- 
baitmg — S llutler, Iludibras (LGG3) 

*** The prototy pe of this rabble leader 
alas Joshua Gosling, aaho kept the Paris 
Bear-Garden, in Southaa ark 

Orsi'm (Majjio), a young Italian 
nobleman, whose life was snaed by 
Gcnna'ro,at the battle of Rim’im Orsini 
became the fast friend of Gennaro but 
both were poisoned by the princess Ncg'- 
lom at a banquet — Donizetti, Lucrezta 
di Borgia (opera, 1834) 


Orsi'nd, duke of Ulyna, avho sought 
the loae of Oliaaa a nch countess, but 
Oha la gave no encouragement to bis 
suit, and the duke moped and pined, 
lcaa mg mania sports for music and other 
effeminate emploaanents Viola entered 
the duke s sera ice as a page, and soon 
became a great favourite When Olivia 
married Sebastian (Viola s brother), and 
the of Viola became known, the duke 
married her and made her duchess of 
Illaria — Shakespeare, Twelfth Night 
(lbl-J) 

Orson, trwm-brother of Valentine, 
and eon of BeUisant The twin-brothers 
were bom m n avood near Orleans, and 
Orson was earned off by a bear, arhich 
suckled him aaith its cubs "When he 
grew up, he became the terror of France, 
and aaas called “The IVild Man of the 
Forest" Ultimately, he ivus reclaimed 
by his brother Valentine, overthrew the 
Green Knight, and married Fczon daugh- 
ter of the duke of Saa ara , in Aquitaine — 
Valentine and Orson (fifteenth Centura) 

Orson and Ellen Young Orson 
was n comely’ y onng farmer from T a ,n- 
ton, stout as an oak, and a'cry fond of 
the lasses, but he hated matnmonv, and 
used to saa, “ the man aaho env buy milk 
as a fool to keep a coav ” While still a 
lad, Orson made loae to Ellen, a rustic 
maiden , but, in the fickleness of youth, 
forsook her for a ncher lass, and Ellen 
left the aillnge, avandered far aavay, and 
became waiting-maid to old Boniface 
the innkeeper One day, Orson hap- 
pened to stop at this aery inn, and Ellen 
ainitcd on him Fiae years had passed 
since they had seen each other, and at 
first neither knew the other Allien, bow - 
ea er, the facts a\ ere knoavn, Orson made 
Ellen his aa ife, and their marriage feast 
was giacn by Boniface himself —Peter 
Pindar [Dr Wolcot], Orson and Ellen 
(1800) 

OrtelliUS (Abraham), a Dutch geo- 
grapher, aaho published, in 1570, his 
Iheatrum Orbts Terra: or Universal 
Geography (1527-1508) 

I more could tell to prove the place oar own 

Titan by Ills spacious maps ore by OrtellJm shown 
Pra) ton Polyotblon, vL {1612} 

Orthodoxy When lord Sandwich 
said, “lie did not knoaa the difference 
between orthodoxy and hctcro(lo\\ 
Warburton bishop of Gloucester replied ' 
“Orthodoxy, my lord, is my do\a. and 
heterodoxy js another man's doxy , ’ 
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Orthodoxy ( The Father of), Athanasius 
(29G-373) 

Orfclirus, tho two-headed dog of 
Eurjt'ion the herdsman o£ Geryon'eo 
It was the progeny o£ Typhn'on and 
Echidna 

Vi If h hli twobeaded doggo that Orthms lilght 
Ortkrus begotten b / prat Typhoon 
Anti foulc Echidna In the bouse of 'light, 

Spenser Ja'ry Queen r 10 10{lw9G} 

Ortwine (2 syl ), knight o£ Metz, 
sister’s son o£ sir Hogan of lronv, n 
Burgundian — The Ft bthingen Lied 
(eleventh century) 

Ol'villo (Lord), the amiable and 
dev oted lov cr o£ 1 v clina, v\ horn he ulti- 
mately marries — Miss Bnmey, LcJina 
(1778) 

Osbaldistono (Jfr ), a London mer- 
chant 

Front Osbaldistonc, his son, in love 
Vi ith Diana Yemon, vv horn he marries 

Su Uddclrand Osbaldistonc, of Os- 
haldistone Hall, uncle of Trank, his 
heir 

JLs Sons were Pcrcival, “the sot,” 
TliomclifT, “the bullv ,” John, “the 
gnmekeeper,” Richard, “the liorse- 
jockcv ,” Milfrcd, “the fool," and 
Rashleigli, “the scholar,” n perfidious 
villain, killed bv Rob Ilov — Sir W 
Scott, Lob Roy (time, George I ) 

Roll Roy Maegregor was dramatized bv 
Pocock 

Osborno (hfr ), a linrd, money - 
loving, purse-proud, wealth} London 
merchant, whose onlv gospel was that 
“ according to Mammon ” He was a 
widower, and his heart of hearts was 
to sec his son, captain George, many a 
rich mulatto 'While Ins neighbour 
Scdlev was prosperous, old Sedlev en- 
couraged the lov e-nmking of George and 
Miss Sedlcy , but when old Scdlcy 
failed, and George dared to marry the 
bankrupt’s daughter, to whom he was 
engaged, the old merchant disinherited 
him Captain George fell on the field of 
\\ atcrloo, but the heart of old Osborne 
would not relent, and he allowed the 
widow to starve m abject povertv He 
adopted, however, the widow’s son, 
George, and brought him up in absurd 
luxury and indulgence A more de- 
testable cad than old Sedlev cannot be 
Imagined 

Maria and Jane Osborne, daughters of 
the merchant, and of the same mould 
Maria married Frederick Bullock, a 
hanker s eon 


Captain George Osborne, son of tne 
merchant, selfish, vain, extravagant, and 
self-indulgent He was engaged to 
Amelia Sedlev while her father was in 
prosperity, and captain Dobbin induced 
mm to marry her after tho father was 
made a bankrupt Happily, George fell 
on the field of 'Waterloo, or one would 
nev er v ouch for his conjugal fidelity — 
Thackomv , Vanity Fair (1848) 

Oscar, son of Ossinn and grandson of 
Tingnl lie was engaged to MnhTna, 
daughter of Tosenr, but before the day of 
marriage arrived, he was slain in Ulster, 
fighting against Cairbnr,whohnd treacher- 
ously mv ited him to a banquet and then 
slew him, v i) 29G Oscar is repre- 
sented ns most brave, warm-hearted, and 
lmpeLion 11 , most snbmissiv c to his father, 
tender to Malvina, and a universal 
fav ountc 

0 Ojc xr ** raM Flir^x! bend the itrong In wm but 
ipxre Uie feeble band be then o stream of man/ tide* 
ngalnst the foes of Ihy pcojle but like the gale tint 
mores the grass to those who ask thine nhb Nercr 
feareh lor battle nor shan It orhen it cornea. Osin n 
lb 

Calrbar shrinks before Oscars swonl He creeps Id 
darkness behind n stone. He lifts the spear In ?ecrc 
he pierces O-car* fide Oscar fills foniard on his _hWld 
Ms knee sustains tho chief but etlll the spear It In Ids 
hind. See 1 gloomy Cnlrlar falls. The steel pierced hli 
forehead nnd dlrlded bis red hair liehlnd. Ho lay Eke a 
shattered rock but neter more shall 0»car arise — 
Os lan, Tcinora t 

Oscar Routed from Shop “Cn-olt 
took up a huge stone and hurled it on the 
hero’s head The hill for three miles 
round shook with the reverberation of the 
blow, nnd tho stone, rebounding, rolled 
out of sight Whereon Oscar aw okc, nnd 
told Caolt to reserve Ins blows for Ins 
enemies ” 

Gun tliogCaoUte a chUcU, nach gin 
Agm a n nlghal chlcan gun bhuall 
TrI mil an tulloch gun cliri 

GaeHc romances. 

Os'ewald (3 syl ), the reeve, of “ tlio 
carpcntercs craft,” nn old mnn — Chaucer, 
Canterbury Tales (1388) 

Oseway (Dame), the ewe, m the 
beast-epic of Rcynaid the Fox (1498) 

O’Shanter (Tam), a farmer, who, 
returning borne from Ayr v cry' late ami 
well-soaked with liquor, had to pass the 
kirk of AUoway Seeing it was illumi- 
nated, he peeped in, and saw there the 
witches and devils dancing, while old 
Clootie was blowing the bagpipes Tam 
got so excited that he roared out to ono 
of the dancers, “ Weel done, Cutty Sark 1 
Wceldone 1 ” In a moment all was dark 
Tam now spurred his “ grey marc Meg " 
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to the top of her speed, while nil the 
fends chased after him The m er Doon 
was near, and Tam just reached the 
middle of the bridge when one of the 
witches, whom he called Cutty Sark, 
touched him, but it was too late — he had 
passed the middle of the stream, and was 
out of the power of the crew Not so 
his mare’s tail — that had not a ct passed 
the magic line, and Cutty Sark, clinging 
thereto, dragged it off w ith an infernal 
wrench — R Boras, Tam O'Shantcr 


enchantment, raised up an army to resist 
the Christians Six of tho champions 
wero enchanted by Osmond, but St 
George restored them Osmond tore off 
his hair in which lay his 6pmt of 
enchantment, bit his tongue in two, em- 
bowelled himself, cot off his arms, and 
died — R Johnson, Scien Champions of 
Christendom, 1 19 (1617) 

Osmond, an old Varangian guard — 
Sir W Scott, Count Jl6bc> t of Paris 
(time, Rufus) 


Osi'ns, judge of the dead, brother 
and husband of Isis Osiris is identical 
with Adonis and Thammiiz All three 
represent the sun, six months ahoio 
the equator, and six months below it 
Adonis passed six months with Aphro- 
dite in hcaicn, and six months with 
Persephone in hell So Osiris m heaven 
W"s the heloied of Isis, hut in the land 
of darkness w as embraced by Neptha s 

Osi'ns, the sun , Isis, the moon 

TIic.r [the jrrlesti] wore rich mitres fhuped like fbo moon, 
To show tint Isis doth tho moon portend 
Like as Chirk signifies the sun. 

Spenser FitCry Queen v 7 (15DG). 


Osman, sultan of the East, the great 
conqueror of the Christians, a man of 
most magnanimous mind and of noble 
generosity He loved Zara, a loung 
Christian captn c, and was bj her bcloaed 
with equal ardour and sincerity Zara 
was the daughter of Lusignan d’Outremcr, 
a Christian king of Jerusalem , she a\ as 
taken prisoner ha Osman’s father, with her 
elder brother Nerestan, then four jears 
old After twentj a ears’ captia itj , Neres- 
tnn avas sent to France for ransom, and 
on his return presented himself before 
the sultan, who fancied he perceived a 
sort of intimaev between the j oung man 
and Zara, which excited lus suspicion 
and jealousa A letter, begging thnt 
Zara avould meet him in a ‘‘secret 
passage” of the seraglio, fell into the 
sultan’s hands, and confirmed his sus- 
picions Zara aa ent to the rendeza ous, 
where Osman met her and stabbed her to 
the heart Nerestan was soon brought 
before him, and told him he had mur- 
dered his sister, and all he wanted of her 
was to tell her of the death of her father, 
and to bring her his dying benediction 
btung with remorse, Osman liberated all 
his Christian captives, and then stabbed 
himself —Aaron Hill, Zat a (1735) 

**.* This tragedy is an English adapta- 
tion of Voltaire's Zaire (1733) 


Osmaud, a necromancer who, by 


Osmyn, alias Ai movso, son of 
Anselmo king of Valentin, and husband 
of Alme’na daughter of Manuel king of 
Grana'da Supposed to ha\ e been lost at 
sea, hut in reality cast on the African 
coast, and tended bj' queen Zara, who 
falls m lo\e with him Both arc taken 
captn e bj Mamie), and brought to 
Granada Here Manuel falls in lo\e 
with Zara, but Zara retains her passionate 
lot c for Alphonso Alphonso makes his 
escape, returns at the head of an arnn to 
Granada, finds both the king and Zara 
dead, but Almena being still alive be- 
comes his acknowledged bride —W 
Congreve, The Mom nmg Bride (1697) 

*»* “Osman " was one of John Kem- 
ble’s characters, Mrs Siddons taking tlm 
role of “Zara ” - ° 

Osnabuighs, the cloths so called , 
a corruption of Osnabriick, m Hanoi cr, 
where those coarse linens were first pro- 
duced 


Ospi ey When fish see the osprey 
the legend says, thej are so fnsemate'd 
that tliej swoon,” and, turning on their 
backs, 5 icld themseh cs an easy prey to 
uie bird Rattlesnakes exercise the same 
fascination over birds 


- iiu wucr no espr 

But tlie> t ' Jcir bcUI “ “a M tlio Uiclr dc-ilh 

They at his pleasure Uoto stuff hi, slutlonous mow 

l>ra>ton Polyolblon xxv (lb-2) 

Osnck, a court fop, contemptible for 
his affectation and finical dandj ism IIo 
is made umpire by king Claudius, when 
Laertes and Hamlet “ play ” with rapiers 


„ r v, nose 

wife was Oweenee In the Northland 
there were once ten sisters of surpassing 
beauty nine married beautiful young 
husbands, but the youngest, named 
Oweenee, fixed her affections on Osseo, 
who was “old, poor, and ugh,” but 
“most beautiful' within ” All being 
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mi ited to a feast, the nine set upon their 
youngest sister, taunting her for having 
married Os<=eo , but forthwith Osseo 
leaped into a fallen oak, and uas trans- 
formed to a most handsome ) otmg man, 
h.s wife to a very old woman, “ wrinkled 
and uglj,” but his loie changed not 
Soon another change occurred Owecnee 
resumed her former bcautj, and all the 
sisters and their husbands were changed 
to birds, who were kept m cages about 
Osseo’s wiguam In due time a son uas 
bom, and one da> he shot an arrow at 
one of the caged birds, and forthwith the 
nine, with their husbands, were changed 
to pygmies 

From tlie story of Osseo 
L«t [us] learn the fate of jesters. 

Longfellow Hiawatha tU. (1855) 

Ossian, the warrior-hard He uas 
son of Tingal (king of Morvcn) and his 
first u ife ItoS-crann (daughter of Cormac 
king of Ireland) 

His mfe was Cur- Allen, daughter of 
Tlranno (a natn e of Ireland) , and his son 
uas Oscar 

Ostneli (The) is said, in fable, not to 
brood oi cr licr eggs, but to hatch them hi 
gn7ing on them mtcntlj Both birds are 
employed, for if the gaze is suspended 
for onlj one moment, the eggs are addled 
— Vanslebe 

(This is an emblem of the ever- 
watcliful ei e of Providence ) 

Such a look 

The mother ostrich fixes on her egg 
Till that Jntenvj affection 
Kindles Its light of life. 

South ey Thalaba the Destroyer flL 2-1 (170”) 

Ostrich Egg Captain P Burnabj 
raw an ostnch egg hung bra silver chain 
from tlic ceiling of the principal mosque 
of Sn as, and v, as told it was a warning 
to enl-docrs 

The ostrich always looks at the eggs she lap, and breiks 
tho*c that are bad So Cod wIU break erll doers as the 
ostrich her worthier eggs. — Burnaby On Horseback 
trough Asia Minor nix (1877) 

Oswald, steward to GonenI daugh- 
ter of king Lear — Shakespeare, Ring 
Lear (1G05) 

Oswald, the cup-hearer to Cednc the 
Savon, of Botherwood — Sir W Scott, 
hanhoe (time, Richard I ) 

Oswald (Prince), being jealous of 
Gondibert, his nval for the loie of 
Rhodalmd (the heiress of Anbert king 
of Lombard}), headed a faction against 
him A battle i\ as imminent, but it is as 
determined to decide the quarrel bi four 
combatants on each side In this com- 


bat, Oswald was slam bj Gondibert — Sit 
W Dai enant, Gondibert, i (died 1GC8). 

OthelTo, the Moor, commander of 
the Venetian army logo uas his ensign 
or ancient Desdcmonn, the daughter of 
Brabantio the senator, fell in loie with 
the Moor, and he married her , but I ago, 
b} his artful villainy, insinuated to him 
such a tissue of circumstantial cudence 
of Desdemona’s love for Cassio, that, 
Othello’s jealousy being aronsed, ho 
smothered her mth a pillow, and then 
killed himself — Shakespeare, Othello 
(1G11) 

The fiery opennw* nf 

and credulous boun * 

affection Inflexible 

rcvpnpp *r» * - 

natural tliat 

%* The story of this tragedj is taken 
from the noiclletti of Gioianm Giraldi 
Cmthio (died 1573) 

Addison sajs of Thoma9 Betterton 
(1035—1710) “ The wonderful agoni 

U Inch he appeared in u hen he examined 
the circumstance of the handkerchief m 
the part of ‘ Othello,’ and the mixture 
of lo\ e that intruded on his mind at the 
innocent answers of 1 Desdemona,’ 
were the perfection of acting ” Donald- 
Bon, in his Recollections, says that Spran- 
gcr Barry (1710-1777) was the hcau-ideal 
of an “Othello,” and C Leslie, m Ins 
Autobiography, says the same of Edmund 
Kean (1787-1833) 

Otho, the lord at uhose board count 
Lara i\as recognized bj sir Ezzelin A 
duel was arranged for the next da> , and 
the contending parties were to meet in 
lord Otho’s hall When the time of 
meeting armed, Lara presented lumsclf, 
but no sir Ezzelin put m his appearance , 
whereupon Otho, louchmg for the 
knight’s honour, fought mth the count, 
and uas wounded On rccoicnng from 
his wound, lord Otho became the invete- 
rate enenij of Lara, and accused him 
openly of haung made niiay with sir 
Ezzelin Lara made himself ven popular, 
and headed a rebellion , but lord Otho 
opposed the rebel*., and shot him — Bvron, 
Lara (1814) 

Otmt, a legendary emperor of Lom- 
bardy, uho gains the daughter of tho 
soldan for n ife, by the help of Elbencb 
the dwarf — The Jleldcnouch (twelfth 
century) 

Otranto {Tancicd ptmee oj), n era 
sader 
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Enas ( or OU auto, page of the prince 
of Otranto —Sir W Scott, Count Ilo’jc't 
of Pans (tame, Rufus, 

Otranto (The Castle of), a romance b} 
Horace Walpole (1709) 

O’Tnceer (Sir Lticuts), a fortune- 
hunting fnsliman, ready to tight cv erj 
one, on nnv matter, at any time — 
Sheridan, The Rivals (1775) 

Sir Lncltn OTrtor " Cnlhtfnn OT3rallas)ian " 
majo OHahertr" Teu?»e " and Dennli Brulgruil 
dcry*' wrro portnved by Jack Johnrtono [ In 
moot esqaiilto coloarx.— -TAe Scic Monthly Mapazirus 
U«P) 

“Callaghan O’Brnllnghan,” m Lore 
a la-modi, (Macklm) , “mnjorO’I I abort} 
in The West Indian (Cumberland) , 
“ league," in The Committee (Hon sir 
R Howard), “Dennis Bmlgrudden," 
in John Bull (Colman) 

Otta'mo (Don), the lover of donna 
Anna, whom lie was about to make bis 
wife, when don Giovanni seduced her 
and hilled her father (the commandant 
of the citv ) in a duel — Mozart, Don 
Giovanni (opera, 1787) 

Otto, duke of Horninnd) , the victim 
of Hello called “ The Blood ) Brother " 
—Beaumont and rictcher, The liloodij 
Brother (1G39) 

Ot'uel (Sir), a linnghtv and pre- 
sumptuous Saracen, immculousl) con- 
verted He wns a nephew of lerragus 
or Tcrracute, and married a daughter of 
Charlemagne 

Oinda, an mfnntinc corruption of 
I ouisn The full name is Loiuse dc la 
Ramte, authoress of Under Two Flags 
(18C7), and man} other no\ els 
Ouran'abad, a monster represented 
as a fierce (ljing hjdra It belongs to 
the same class as (1) the Rahs'ic, whose 
ordinary food was serpents and dragons , 
(2) the Soham, which had tlio head of a 
horse, four c) cs, and the bod} of a fiorv 
dragon , (3) the Syl, a basilisk, with 
human face, but bo terrible that no 0 }c 
could look on it and live , (4) the Fjdcr 
— Itichardson'B Dictionary (“ Persian and 
Arabic ") 

In Ms taml, which thunder hnd Masted ho frwk] 
nrnyetl tho Iron sceptre that caurei the momtrrournna 
ted the afrits and Ml the powers of the abyss to tremble 
— ' V, Bedford Jae/»e*p78C) 

Outalissi, eagle of the Indian tribe 
of One} 'da, the death-enemies of the 
llurons When the llurons attacked tho 
f»rt under the cominaud of 1\ nUkgruv e 
(.' -i/t ), a general mansacro was made, in 
which Wuldegrave and his wife were 
slam. But Mrs, AYaldegraTO, before she 


died, committed her bo} Henr} to the 
charge of Outalissi, and told him to place 
the child in tlio hands of Albert of W y - 
onnng, her friend This Outalissi dm 
After a lapse of fifteen } ears, one Brandt, 
at the head of n mixed arm} of British 
and Indians, attacked One} da, and a 
general massacre was made , but Outa- 
lissi, wounded, escaped to IVyonung, 
just in time to give warning of tlio 
approach of Brandt Scared} was this 
done, when Brandt armed Albert and 
his daughter Gertrude were both shot, 
and the whole settlement was extirpated 
— Campbell, Gertrude of Wyoming (1809) 

Outis (Greek for “ nobod) ”), n 
name assumed b) Od)sscus ( Ulysses ) in 
the cate of Polvpbenic (3 si//) When 
the monster roared with pain from tho 
loss of hiB c\e, his brother giants de- 
manded who wns hurting him “ Outis " 
(Nobody), thundered out Pol) plicmc, and 
his companions left him — Homer, Odys~ 
scy 

Outiam (Lance), park-keeper to sir 
GcofTrcv Pcvenl — Sir W Scott, Arm / 
of l he Peal (time, Charles II ) 

Over tlio Hills and Par Away 
— 1 nrquhar, The Recruiting Officer (1705) 

Overdoes (Roichy), a highw a} man 
— Sir IV Scott, Guy Manncrmg (time, 
George II ) 

O'verdo (Justice), m Ben Jonsons 
Bat tholomcw I air (1GI4) 

Overdono (Mistress), a bawd — 
Sbai espearc, Measure for Arcasuic(lG03) 

Overreach. (Sir Giles), Wellborn's 
uncle An unscrupulous, hard-hearted 
rascal, grasping and proud He ruined 
the estates both of Wellborn and All- 
worth, and b) overreaching grew cnor- 
mouslv rich His ambition was to sec 
lus daughter Margaret irmrr) a peer , 
but the oierrcacher was overreached 
Thinking Wellborn wns about to mnrrv 
the rich dowager Allworth, he not onh 
paid all his debts, but supplied bis pre- 
sent wants most libctalh, under tho 
delusion “if she prove his, all that is hers 
is mine” Having thus done, he finds 
that Indy Allworth does not marr) Well- 
born but lord Lovell In regard to 
Margaret, fane) mg she w ns sure to mnrrv 
lord Lovell, lie gives his full consent to 
her marriage, but finds sho returns from 
church not Indv Lovell but Jfxs All- 

offimi 5Sr A ** w “ * ^ 
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%* The prototj pc of “ sir Giles Ov er- 
reach" was sir Giles Mompcsson, a usurer 
outlawed for his misdeeds 

When Kemblo plAjcd dr Giles Overreach he was 
anxious to represent the part os Henderson (17-17 -3753] 
had done It, and wrote to Mrs. Incbbald to know what 
kind or n hat Mr Henderson wore what kind of wig 
cravat niflles clothes, stockings -with or without clocks 
square or round toed shoes I shall be uneasy If I 
havo not an Idea of his dress even to the shape of hl3 
buckles and what rings 1 e wore on his hands ?» oro^e 
ness and cruelty eeem the groundwork of U 1 I 3 monstrous 
figure hut 1 am at a lo^s to know whether In copying It 
I should draw the lines that crpress his courtesy to lord 
Lovel [sic] with an exaggerated strength or not " 
Mrs Incbbald a answer Is unfortunately lost— W C 
ItuascU rcprcxentatlve Acton 

I taw Kembla play dr Giles Overreach " last night 
but bo came not within a hundred miles of G F Cooke 

[17B0-18U1 whose terrlbl- *•» - 

ance gave a reality to tb 
was too handsome, too 
W Scott 

Ovene (John), a ferryman, who used 
to ferry passengers from Southwark to 
the City, and accumulated a considerable 
hoard of money by his savings On one 
occasion, to save the expense of board, 
he simulated death, expecting his ser- 
vants would fast till he was bnned , but 
they broke into his larder and cellar, and 
held not When the old miser could 
bear it no longer, he started up, and be- 
laboured his sen-ants right and left , but 
one of them struck tho old man with an 
oar. and killed him 

Mary Ovene, the beautiful daughter of 
the ferrj man Her lover, hastening to 
town, w r as thrown from his horse, and 
died She then became a nun, nnd 
founded the church of St Mary 0\ ery on 
the site of her father's house 

Overton (Colonel), one of Cromwell’s 
officers — Sir W Scott, Woodstock (time, 
Commonwealth) 

Ovid (The French), Du Bella} , also 
called “The Father of Grace and Ele- 
gance” (1524-15G0) 

Ovid and Comma Ovid dis- 
guises, under the name of Connna, the 
daughter of Augustus, named Julia, noted 
for her beauty, talent, and licentiousness 
Some sn} that Connna was Livia the wife 
of Augustus — Amor , i 5 

So was her heavenly body comely raised 
On two fairs eolumnes tboso that Ovid praised 
In Julias borrowed name 

Ovo Ab ovo usque ad mala (“from 
the egg to the apple”), from the beginning 
to the end of a feast or meal The Romans 
began their entertainments ruth eggs, and 
ended with fnuts — Horace, Sat , 1 3, 6 , 
Cicero, Fam , ix 20 

Ow'am (Sir), the Irish knight of king 
Stephen’s court, w ho passed through St 
Patrick's purgatory by way of penance, 


— Henry of Saltre} , The Descent of Owam 
(1153) 

O'weenee, the youngest of ten sis- 
ters, all of surpassing beauty She marned 
Osseo, who was “old, poor, and ugl},” 
but“most beautiful within " (SeeOssro) 
— Longfellow, Hiawatha, xii (1855) 

Owen (Sam), groom of DarsieLatimcr, 
i c sir Arthur Darsie Rcdgauntlct —Sir 
W Scott, Rcdgauntlct (time, George III ) 

Owen, confidential clerk of Mr Os- 
tnldistone, senior — Sir W Scott, Fob 
Roy (time, George I ) 

Owen (Sir) passed in dream through 
St Patrick’s purgatory Ho passed tho 
con\cnt gate, nnd the warden placed him 
m a coffin When the pnests had sung 
over him the service of the dead, thej 
placed the cofiin in a cave, and sir Owen 
made his descent He came first to an 
ice desert, and received three warnings 
to retreat, but the warnings were not 
heeded, nnd a mountain of ice fell on 
him “Lord, Thoircnnst save!” lie cncd 
as the ice fell, nnd the solid mountain be- 
came like dust, and did sir Ow en no barm 
He next came to a lake of fire, nnd a 
demon pushed him in “Lord, Thou 
const sa\ e 1 ” he cned, nnd nngels carried 
him to paradise Ho woke with ecstnsv , 
and found himself lying before the cn\ era s 
mouth — R Southey, St Patrick's Pur- 
gatory (from tho Fabliaux of Mon le 
Grand) 

Owen Meredith, Robert Bnlwer 
Lytton, afterw-ards lord Lytton, son of 
the poet and nov ehst (1831- ) 

Owl (The), sacred to Minerva, was 
the emblem of Athens 

Onls hoot In b[? mid G b or In F$ nnd Ab — 1’er 
G White Natural History of Selbomc xlv (1789) 

Owl a Baker’s Daughter (The) 
Our Lord once w ent into a baker’s shop 
to ask for bread The mistress instantly - 
put a cake m the oven for Him, but tho 
daughter thinking it to he too large, 
reduced it to half the size The dough, 
however, swelled to an enormous bulk, 
and the daughter cned out, “ Hough 1 
heugh 1 heugn 1 ” and was transformed 
into nn_ovl 

Well God lehl you I They say tho owl was a baker’s 
daughter —Shakespeare Hamlet (1G0G). 

Ox (The Dumb), St Thomas Aqui'niv , 
so named by his fellow-students on ac- 
count of his taciturnity (1224-1274) 

An ox once spoke na learned men dellrer —Beaumont 
and Fletcher Rale a TVifo and Hate a Wife Uk 1 (1G40). 

Ox, The black ox hath trod on his foot, 
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lie has married nnd is lien-peckcd , cala- 
mity has befallen him The black ok was 
sacrificed to the internals, and was con- 
sequently held accursed When Tusser 
says the best waj to thrive is to get 
married, the objector says 

Why (hen do folk litis proverb put, 

* The black ot near trod on thy foot," 

If that vrny were to thrive? 

II Irfrip an<* Thriving, Ivfi. (1557) 
The bLck ore had not trodo on his or her foote 
Hut ere his branch o! blesso could reach nnj roote 
The flowers to faded thnt in fifteen wee^cs 
A man misfit copy the change fn the Cheches 
Both of the pooro wretch and his wife. 

HejTTOOd (1«G). 

Oxford ( John earl of), an exiled Lan- 
castnan He appears with lus son Arthur 
as a trav elling merchant, under the name 
of Philipson 

*** The son of the merchant Philipson 
is sir Arthur do Verc 

The countess of Oxford, wife of the carl 
— Sir W Scott, Anne of Gcierslem (time, 
Edward IT ) 

Oxford (The young carl of, in the conrt 
of queen Elizabeth — Sir W Scott, Kenil- 
worth (tunc, Elizabeth) 

Oxford Boat Crew, dark blue 
Cambridge boat crew, light blue 
%* Oxford Blues, the Rojnl Horse 
Guards 

Oxford University, said to have 
been founded by king Alfred, m 88G 

religious Alfred 

HenowuM Oxford built to Apollo s learned brood j 
And on the hall owed bank of Isis goodly flood 
H crrthy the glorioui arts did gorgeous bowen prorlda, 
Xhnyton rolyolbhn, xl (1G13) 

Oyster Pistol says, “The world's 
mine ojstcr, which I with sword mil 
open " He alludes to the proverb, “The 
mavorof Northampton opens oj sters with 
his dagger,” for, Northampton being some 
sight! miles from the sea, oj sters were 
so stale before the} reached the ton n 
(before railroads or even conches were 
known), that the “major” would be 
loth to bring them near his nose 

Oysters Those most esteemed hj 
the Romans were the oj sters of Cj zieum, 
in Bithynm, nnd of Lucrlnum, in Apulia, 
upon the Adriatic Sea The best in 
Britain used to be the oj Bters of Walfleet, 
near Colchester 

Think yon our oysters here unworthy 0 f y 0 nr praise ? 

Bure walfleet as excellent ns thoso 

The Cyric shells, or thoso on the LucrinLon coast. 

Bnyton Polyolbion xlx. (1C22) 

*** The oysters most esteemed bj 
Englishmen ore the IVhitstable, which 
fetch a fabulous price Colchester ov sters 
ynaUrcs) m 1878 were sold at 4s, a dozen 


Ozarr (2 syl ), a prophet One day, 
riding on an ns3 b> the ruins of Jerusa- 
lem, after its destruction by the Chal- 
deans, ho doubted in his mind whether 
God could raise the citj up again 
Whereupon God caused him to die, and 
he remained dead a hundred a ears, but 
was then restored to life He found the 
basket of figs and cruse of wane as fresh 
as when lie died, but his ass was a mass 
of hones Wlnlo he still looked, the drv 
bones came together, received life, nnd 
the resuscitated ass began to bra\ The 
prophet no longer doubted the pow er of 
God to raise np Jerusalem from its nuns 
— At Koran, n (Sale’s notes) 

*** This legend is based on Keh n 
12-20 
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P Placentitis the dominican wrote a 
poem of 253 Latin he\nmeters, called 
Ptvjna Porconm , ever} word of which 
begins with the letter p (died 1548) It 
begins thus 

riandlUi Porcelll rorcorv.nrlsTi'prorugo 
rrogreditur etc. 

There was one composed m honour of 
Clmrlcs le Chanve, every word of which 
began with c 

The best-known alliterative poem m 
English is the following — 

t- ‘ i - 


E\ cry endeavour engineer* essay 

< •*«» f- « • — - — r 

( 1 

I 

Jbralmro^ Islam Ismael Imps in III 


1 murderous 

m!nci 

how nightfall* nlgb now needful nature nods, 

Opposed opposing overcoming odds. 

Poor peasants partly purcluu.cd portly prw«cd 
Quito quaking Quarter! Quarter J H quickly quest. 
Itauon returns recalls redundant rage, 
fencs sinking soldiers, roftens elgnlora 
Truce Turkey truce! truce treacherous Tartar train l 
UmvUe unjust, unmerciful Ukraine ! 

Vanish rilo vengeance I vanish victory rain 1 
Wisdom walls war— walls warring words "What were 
Xerxes, XantJppG Xlmenfis YavlerJ 
Yet Yorsy a youth ye yield your youthful yest. 

Zealously zanies zealously zeal a zest 
From H Southgate, Many Thouyhtt on I lany Thinyt 

Tiiascr has a poem of twelve lines, in 
rhjmc, every word of which begins with 
t The subject is on Thriftmcss (died 
1580), 
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P’8 ( 27 k . Fua), Wilhai t Ovbcir}, 
printer, poet, publisher, publican, and 
plmer (1784-1824) 

Paelie (J Nicolas), a Sw iss by birth 
He was minister of war m 1792, and 
in uro de Pans 1793 Pncbe hated the 
Girondists, and at the fall of Dnnton was 
imprisoned After his liberation, he 
retired to Tliym-le-Moutiers (in the 
Ardennes), and died in obscurity (1740- 
1823) 

Swiss Pache sits slcak headed, frugal tho wonder of his 
own ally for humility of mind- Sit there Tartuffe 
till wonted — Carljle 

Pacific (The), Amadeus VIII count 
of Savoy (1383, 1391-1439, abdicated 
and died 1451) 

Frederick III emperor of German} 
(1415, 1440-1493) 

Olnus III of Norwn} (*, 1030-1093) 

Pac'olet, a dwarf, “full of great 
sense and subtle ingenuity ” He bad an 
enchanted horse, made of wood, with 
which he earned off Valentine, Orson, 
nnd Clenmond from the dungeon of 
F errhgus This horse is often alluded to 
“To ride Pacolet’s horse” is a phrase for 
going very fast — Valentine and Orson 
(fifteenth centur} ) 

Pacolct , a familiar spirit — Steele, The 
Taller (1709) 

Pacolct or Nick Stklmppfr, the dv>nrf 
sen ant of Norna “of the Fitful Head " 
— Sir W Scott, The Pirate (time, William 

in) 

Pacomo (St ), an Egyptian, who lived 
m the fourth century It is said that he 
could walk among serpents unhurt, nnd 
when he had occasion to cross the Nile, 
he w as carried on the back of a crocodile 

The hermit fell on his knees before an Image of SU 
Pacomo which was glued to the Tralk— Lesage Oil Lias 
It PU7 -4) 

PactoT.ua (now called Bagouly), a 
ri\ er of L} dia, in Asia Minor, w hich n ns 
said to flow o\ cr golden sand 

Pad'alon, the Hindi! hell, under the 
earth It has eight gates, each of which 
is guarded by a gigantic deity Described 
by Southey, in cantos xxn , xxui of The 
Curse of Kehama (1809) 

Paddington (Harry), one of Mac- 
' heath’s gang of thieves Peachum de- 
scribes him as a “poor, petty -larceny 
tiscal, without the least genius That 
fellow,” he savs, "though he were to h\e 
for six months, would never come to the 
fallows with credit ” (act i, 1) — Gay, 
The Beggar’s Opera (1727). 


Paddington Pair, a public execu- 
tion T}bum is in the parish of Pad- 
dington Public executionswcreabolisliod 
in 18G8 

Paddy, an Irishman A corruption 
of Padhng , Irish for Patrick 

Padlock (The), a comic opera by 
Bickerstaff Don Diego (2 syl ), a 
wealth} lord of GO, saw a country maiden 
named Leonora, to whom he took a fane} , 
nnd arranged with the parents to take 
her home w ith him nnd place her under 
the charge of a duenna for three months, 
to see if her temper was ns sweet ns her 
face was pretty , and then either “to 
return her to them spotless, or make her 
his lawful wife ” At the expiration of 
the time, the don went to arrange with 
the parents for the wedding, and locked 
up his house, giving the kc} 8 to Ursula 
the duenna To make surance doubly 
sure, he put a padlock on the outer door, 
and took the he} with him Leander, 
a young student smitten with the damsel, 
laughed at locksmiths and duennas, and, 
having gained admission into the house, 
was detected by don Diego, who returned 
unexpectedly The old don, being a man 
of sense, at once perceived that Leander 
was a more suitable bridegroom than him- 
self, so ho not on)} sanctioned the alliance, 
but gn\ e Leonora a handsome wedding 
dowry (17G8) 

Paean, the physician of the immortals 

Paea'na, daughter of Corflnmbo, “ fair 
as ever }et saw livwg e}e,” but “too 
loose of life and eke too light ” Pteana 
fell in lov e w ith Amins, n captiv o in her 
father's dungeon, but Amins had no heart 
to giv e awn} When Placidas was brought 
captive before Picann, she mistook him 
for Armas, and married him The poet 
adds, that she thenceforth so reformed her 
ways “ that all men much admired the 
change, and spake her praise.” — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, iv 9 (1696) 

Pagan, a fay who loved the princess 
Inns , hut Inns rejected his suit, ns she 
loved her cousin Philnx Pagan, out of 
revenge, shut them up in a superb cr} stal 
palace, which contained every delight 
except that of leaving it In the course 
of a few years, Imis and Philax longed 
ns much for a separation ns, at one time, 
the} washed to ho united — Comtessc 
D Aunoy, Fairy Talcs (“Palace of Re- 
v enge,” 1682) 

Page (Mr), a gentleman living at 
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Windsor When sir John FnlsUfl mnde 
lov e to "Mrs Page, Page himself assumed 
the name of Brook, to outwit the knight 
Sir John told the supposed Brook his 
whole “course of wooing," nnd how 
tncelj he wns bamboozling the husband 
On one occasion, lie sirs, “ I was carried 
out m a buck-basket oi dirtv linen before 
the vc rv c\ cs of Page, nnd the deluded 
husband did not know it " Of course, 
sir John ib thoroughlv outfitted and 
plnved upon, being made the butt of the 
whole village 

Mrs Pape, wife of Mr Page, of Y\ ind- 
sor When -=ir John IalstalF made love 
to her, she joined with Mrs Ford to dupe 
him nnd punish him 

Anne Page, daughter of the nbnve, in 
love with Fenton Slender c ills her 
“ the sweet Anne Page " 

11 it/iam Page, Anne’s brother, a school- 
bov — Shakespeare, Mem y ll it« of 
Inni/sur (15%) 

Page ( Sir fYancis), called “ The Hang- 
ing ludge” (lliGl-17-il) 

FHodcr aid i*alron dread from Drill s me* 

Hard iroilj crhjuirfnj U j-ourJfMpc be l njr 

1 ope. 

Paget (fhe lad'/), one of the ladies 
of the bedchamber m queen 1 liznbetb s 
court — Sir \Y Scott, Jumheorth (tunc, 
Elizabeth) 

Painted Chamber ( 77t), an apart- 
ment in the old Roval Palace of \\cst- 
minrtcr, the walls or which were painted 
chieth with battle-scenes, m six bands, 
somewhat similar to tho Bnjcnux tn- 
pcstn 

Painted Mischief, plavmg cards 

Th rc arc ilcnty vi of rnmhllnc it 

rt-tTuni* to the rul^chlrf" whl Ji nt itm in 

rejifni f 7t the b-*ri*-n of king LlmrJci M of kmi»cc.~- 
J>atl}/Jtnn WunJt t 1ST? 

Painter of Nature Rcmi Jlellcan, 
one of thcPlemd poets, is so called (lj.'tz- 
15771 

r jhc Fhenheardrs Calendar , b) Spenser, 
in Jargclv borrowed from lielleau’s Pong 
of April 

Painter of the Graces, Andrei 
Apynaru (1754-1817) 

Painters 

A Pee Qmntin Matsja, tlie Dutch 
jiaintcr, painted a bee so well that the 
artist Mnndyn thought it n real bi.e, and 
proceeded to brush it nwav with his 
handkerchief (1160-1529) 

A Cow Mv ro carved a cow so true 
to nature that bulls mistook itfor a hung 
unimal (u,c nJI) 


A Curtain rarrhasios painted a cur- 
tain bo ndmimblj that even 7cuxis, the 
artist, mistook it for real drnpen (n c 
400 ) 

A fig George Alexander Stev ens save, 
m his Pictures on Heads 

l Inro heanl of a connoisseur wbo wn* onr &ir In nn 
Auction room where ihrre waa ah Inimitable i fcce of 
painting of fruit* nnd flowers. Tho connol cur would 
not ptre LIj opinion of the picture till ho lirn 1 first ex 
umlned the catalogue and finding It tru done hjr an 
Enjdlxhmnn he t uffol out U1 j cio-ghw. Oh sir * 
£Aps lie tlioio rmtlfjh fellowm Into no more Id<-n of 
trenlm than n Dutch tklj per hw of dancing t\ roll! Ion 
The do? luu ^polled n fme piece of cnntru he In wor** 
thin n Harp Ailc/ i!;m post ihubcr There a no keeping 
no pmiectire no forrground. \\ hj* llu.ro nirtr the 
fc low his nctuallj attempted to paint n tty upon that 
roehud IV lip It is no mare like n fir than 1 am like 

" Init, ns he approached his finger to the picture 

tbc Oy flew nwaj (P k 

Grapes Zeuxis (2 si/t ), a Grecian 
painter, punted some grapes so well that 
birds came nnd pecked nt them, linn', ng 
them real gripes (n c 400) 

A Horse Apelles painted Alexnndi r’s 
horse Bucephnlos bo true to life that 
some marcs came up to the canvas neigh- 
ing, under the supposition that itwqs a 
real nnimnl (about it c 031) 

A Man Velasquez painted a Spanish 
admiral so true to life that when king 
I elipe IV entered the studio, he mis- 
took the painting for the mnn, and 
began reproving the supposed officer for 
neglecting his duty, m wasting his tunc 
jn the studio, when ho ought to have been 
with lus licet (159O-JGG0) 

Accidental effects m painting 
ApcllCs, being nt a loss to pmnl ( hc 
foam of Alexander’s horse, dashed ins 
brush nt the picture in a fit of annoyance, 
nnd did by accident what his skill had 
failed to do (about u t kit) 

Hie same talc is told of PrologTncs, 
who dashed bis brush nt a picture, and 
thus produced “vhc foam of a dog’s 
moulb,” which he had long been trying 
in vain to represent (about n c 832) 

Painters (Pi met of) Parrhasios nnu 
ApcllCs nrc both so called (fourth ecntuiy 
«< ) 

Painters’ CharactcustiCB 
A'-oi r o (Michael) an iron frrmc, 
strongly developed muscics, and nn aim- 
tomicnl display of the human figure 
live zLsclij los of painters (L171-15GJ) 
Cakiucci eclectic artists, who picked 
out and pieced logtth cr parts taken from 
Conegg, o, Raphael, Titinn, anl other 
great artiBts If Michael Angelo is the 
A sehvlos of artists, and Raphael the 
SophoclCs, tho Carracci may be called 
the EttnpidCs of painters I know not 

3 A 
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why in Lngland the name is spelt with 
onlj one t 

Correggio known bj Ins w onderful 
foresliortcnmgs, bis magnificent light and 
shade lie is, how c\ or, a cry monotonous 
(119 1-1584) 

CrovE (John) an old w Oman in a red 
cloik walking up an aienue of trees 
<171.0-1821) 

Da\ in notedforhis stiff, dn , pedantic, 
“highlj classic ” stj le, according to the 
interpretation of the phrase b} the French 
in the first Re\ olution (1748-1825) 

Doicl ( Ca>lo ) famous for his Ma- 
donnas, w Inch arc all finished w ith most 
extraordinary delicacj (1G1C-1G8G) 
Domeniciii'no famed for his fres- 
coes, correct in design, and fresh in 
colouring (1581-1 G41) 

Guido his speciality is a pallid or 
bluish-complexioned saint, with saucer or 
uplifted ej es (1674-1G42) 

Hoi rein characterized bj hold relief, 
exquisite finish, force of conception, deli- 
cncj of tone, and dark background 
(1498-1554) 

Lorraine ( Claude ) a Greek temple 
on a lull, with sunn} and highh finished 
classic sccnen Aerial pcrspcctia e ( 1000- 
JGS2) 

Murillo a brown-faced Madonna 
(1G18-1G82) 

Otoieganck sheep (1775-182G) 
Philgino (Pietro) known by his 
narrow , contracted figures and scrimp} 
dmpen (144G-1524) 

Poussin famous for his classic stjlc 
Rcjnolds sajs ‘‘No works of an} 
modern ha\ e so much the air of antique 
painting as those of Poussin ” (1593- 
1GG5) 

Poussin ( Gaspar ) n landscape painter, 
the \ ciy opposite of Claude Lorraine He 
seems to lina e drawn his inspiration from 
Ilcrvcj’s Meditations Among the Tombs , 
Blair’s Grate, loung’s Night Thoughts , 
and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1G13-1G75) 

RArnAEL the SophoclSs of painters 
Angelo’s figures are all gigantesque and 
ideal, like those of iEsckjlos Raphael’s 
art perfect human beings (1483-1520) 
Rlinolds a portrait-painter He 
presents his portraits in bal masquA, not 
alw a) s suggestn c either of the rank or 
character of the person represented 
There is about the same analog} between 
1 Eat tea u and Reynolds, ns between 
Claude Lorraine and Gaspar Poussin 
(1723-1792) 

Ros 1 (Salvator) ' dark, inscrutable 


pictures, relieved by dabs of palette* 
knife He is fond* of savage scenery, 
broken rocks, wild caserns, blasted 
beatbs, and bo on (1 G1 5-1673) 

Rubens patches of \ernullion dabbed 
about the human figure, wholl} out of 
harmona with the rest of the colouring 
(1577-1040) 

SxrcN (Jan) an old woman peeling 
yegetnbles, with another -old woman 
looking at her (1G36-1G79) 

Timori m full of wild fantastical 
ina cntions He is called “ The Lightning 
of the Pencil ” (1512-1591) 

Titian noted for his broad shades 
of diaers gradntions (1477-157G) 

Veroni se (Paul) noted for his great 
want of historical correctness and elegance 
of design , but he abounds m spirited 
banquets, sumptuous edifices, brilliant 
aerial spectres, magnificent robes, gaud, 
and jeweller} (1530-1588) 

Watte vu noted for his fetes qalantcs , 
fane} -ball costumes, and gcnerall} gala- 
da} figures (1G84-1721) 

The colouring of Titian tlio expression of Rubens, the 
grace of Raphael, the purity of Domeniehlno the correg 
giosclty of Correggio tho learning of Poussin tlio airs of 
Guido the tasto of the Carrnclii [ticl the gmnd contour 
of Angelo the brilliant truth of a Watteau tbo 
touching grace of n Reynolds.— Sterne 

Paix des Dames (La), the treaty 
of peace concluded at Cambra} m 1529, 
between Francis I of France and Karl 
Y emperor of Germany So called be- 
cause it was mainly negotiated by Louise 
of Sa\ 0 } (mother of tho French king) 
and Margaret the emperor’s aunt 
Paladore, a Briton m the semce of 
the king of Lombard} One dn}, jn a 
hoar-hunt, the hoar turned on the prin- 
cess Sophia, nDd, haring gored her horse 
to dentil, was about to attack the lady, 
but was slam by the }oung Briton 
Between these two } oung people a strong 
attachment sprang up , but the duke 
Birc’no, b} an artifice of false imper- 
sonation, induced Paladore to beliea e that 
the princess was a wanton, and had the 
andncit} to accuse her ns such to the 
senate In Lombardy, the punishment 
for this offence was death, and the prin- 
cess was ordered to execution Paladore, 
having learned the trntb, accused the 
duke of rillam} The} fought, and 
Bireno fell The princess, being cleared 
of tho charge, married Paladore — Robert 
Jephson, The Law of Lombardy (1779) 
Palame'des (4 syl), son of Nnu- 
plios, was, according to Siudas, the in- 
ventor of dice (See Alea ) 

Tabnla n omen Into , hime Pakimctllsal G’rJ txmltni 
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dcJccIationcra m-osna imrflU'nc a i ae Inzmlo Inrcnlt 
Talnlaenlm cil muBduj tarrc'.r:', dno»Jcnailu3 ntnucnj 
frsl Zixlani ii»n Ttro orva ct KI’Isiu In ra crwia rJnt 
t ; in • e- 1 lx- jtlmpfarjnL TurrU fat Rltltcno ari! er 
sav omalbaa Isma ct tcata rep-sdtmtur —Saidas (W oft* 
tracij. 

Falamt'dcs (Sir), a Sarai.cn who 
adored Isolde the wife of 1 in" Mark of 
Cornwall Sir ’ln'treni also lo\ed the 
samolarlv, who nm In 1 ! mint Ihe two 
“lovers’ fought, nnd 6ir Pnlamodes, 
being ov orenmo, mm compelled to turn 
Christina He was baptwed, nnd sir 
7 ri c trem stood his sponsor nt the {out — 
Thomas of Lrceldoune, called “ The 
Ithv mcr," Sir Tnstrcm (thirteenth Cen- 
tura) 

Palamc’dGS of Lombaidy, one 
of the nllies of the Christian nnnv in the 
first crusade lie vras shot bv Connda 
w ith nn arrow (hh ti ) — Tasso, J cru- 
mb’ m Ddacrcd (137 r i) 

Pal'amon and At cite (2 si/l ), tw o 
v oting Theban knights, who fell into the 
hands of duke Tlicsctw (2 jyf ), nnd were 
bv him confined in n dungeon at Athens 
Here thev '•av, the duke’s sister-in-law 
I null*, with whom both fill in love 
When released from captnitv, the two 
knights told to the duke their tale of 
lav c , nnd the dul c promised tint w lnch- 
cvcr proved the victor in single combat, 
should have Eroilv for Jus pruc Arcite 
praved to Mars “for victor},’ nnd Paln- 
mon to Venus that he might “obtain 
tlie ladv,” and both their jiravcrs were 
granted Arcite won the victorv, ac- 
cording to bn pmer, but, being thrown 
from lus hors", died , so Palnmon, after 
nil, “won the lad} ,” though he did not 
win the battle —Chaucer, Cantcrbun/ 
Talcs (“The Knights Tale,’’ lot S) 

This talc is taken from the Lc Tusculc 
of Boccaccio 

The Tlacl Horse, a drama bv John 
I K teller, is the same tale Eiclmrd 
I Awards has a corned} called Talesmen 
and Arcytc (1DGG) 

Palo (The) or Tiii Enoitsii Pat j , 
a pari of Ireland, including Dublin, 
Meath, Carlow, Kill ennv, and 1 oulh 

Pale Paces So Ibc American 
Indians call the European settlers 

Pale’mon, son of a rich merchant 
lie fell in lov e v\ ith Anna, dnughtcr of 
Albert master of one of his father's 
ships The purse-proud merchant, in- 
dignant nt this, tried ever} means to 
induce his son to abandon fucIi n “mean 
connection,” hut without avail , so at 
last he rent him in the Jit itanma (Albert’s 


ship) “in charge of the merchandise" 
The ship was wrecked near cape Colonnn, 
m Attica , and although Paltmon es- 
caped, his ribs wero so broken that ho 
died almost as soon ns ho reached tho 
shore 

A caJIanf j-eiftZi ttixs |j& tvunc 

CJi\rjn*i wttfi Ujo commerce hither nlto came 
\ fMlicr * tern mentment doomed to jirove 
Hecaune Ihe victim of unhipfij lore. 

JFaleouc The W ijncrc ct L 2 (J 3S] 

Pnlc’moii and Lavima, a poetic 
version of Boa7 nnd Iiutli “ 'Hie lov cl} 
young Lav min " went to glean in the 
bolds of }oung Pnlemon “the pndo or 
sw ams , ” and Pnlemon, falling in love 
with the beautiful gleaner, both -wooed 
nnd won her — Thomson, 7 he Seasons 
(“Autumn,” 1730) 


Pales (2 si/l ), god of shepherds and 
their flock« — Toman Mythology 

Torajtn loves the orchard 
Ind ULcr loves the vine 
Anil PalC-J loir* the iiraw hulll pLcd 
^nrm with the hrciU) nlkJne. 

Lon] MacaaLv La^ t of Ancient Tom* ( Troj trey 
of Cn I jV 154 J 

Pal'modo (3 syl ), n shejiherd in 
Spenser’s Tcloguc t In eel v Palinode 
represents the catholic priest- He in- 
v ites Piers (who represents tho protestnnt 
elerga) to join in the fun nnd pleasures 
of Mnv Piers then warns the voim,, 
man of the vanities of the world, and 
tells him of the great dcgcncrncv of 
pas’oral life, at one time simple nnd 
frugal, but now discontented and licen- 
tious lie concludes vuth the fable of 
the kid nnd her dam The fable is this 
A motber-gont, going abroad for tho da} , 
told her hid to keep nt home, and not to 
open the door to Ftrnngcrs She had not 
been gone long, when up came ft fo'', 
with head bound from "headache,” nnd 
foot bound from "gout,” nnd earning a 
ped of trinkets 'Ibc fox told the kid 
a most piteous talc, nnd showed her n 
little mirror Tho kid, out of pit} nnd 
vnnilv, opened tho door , but while stoop- 
ing over the pod to pick up n little bell, 
the Sox chapped don n (he hd, and carried 
her oft 


Jn cel vii Palinode is referred to bv 
the shepherd Tliomnlm as “lording it 
over God's heritage," feeding the sheep 
w ith chnft, and 1 coping for himself tho 
grains — Spenser, Shepheardes Calendar 
(1172) 


Pal'modo (3 syl ), a poem in recanta- 
tion of a calunin} Stcsicli’oros wrote a 
bitter satire against Helen, for which her 
brothers, Castor nnd Pollux, plucked out 
ms 0 }es When, however, the poet ic- 
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canted, his sight was restored to him 
again 

The bud who libelled Helen In Ids song 
Recanted after and redressed tho wrong 

Ovid Art of Lore Ilf 

Horace's Odi, xvi 1 is a palinode 
Samuel Butler has a palinode, in which 
he recanted what he said in a previous 
poem of the Hon Eduard Howard 
Hr Watts recanted m a poem tho praise 
he had previously bestowed on queen 
Anne 

Palomi'rus, tho pilot of iEne'as 
I’al i minis, sleeping at the helm, fell mto 
the sea, and was drowned The name 
is employed as a generic word for a 
steersman or pilot, and sometimes for a 
chief minister Thus, pnnee Bismarck 
nm\ he called the palinunis of William 
emperor of Germany and Ling of Prussia 

More had she jpoko but yawned. All nature nods 
ten Pnllminu nodded nt the helm 

Tope The Dunclad \\ G14 fV74£) 

PallBSe (La), a sort of M Prnd- 
homme , a pompous utterer of truisms 
and moral platitudes 

PaHa'dio (Andrea), tho Italian clas- 
sical architect (1518-1580) 

2 he English. Palladio, Inigo Jones 
(1578-1653) 

Palla’dium 

Of Ceylon, the delude or tooth of 
Buddha, preserved in the Malegawa 
temple at Kandy Nutiv cs guard it w itli 
great yealousy, from a belief that who- 
ever possesses it, acquires the right to 
govern Ceylon When, m 1815, the 
English obtained possession of the tooth, 
the Ceylonese submitted to them without 
resistance 

Of Eden Tlall, a dnnkmg-glass, in 
the possession of sir Christopher 5Ius- 
gm\ c, hart , of Edcnhall, Cumberland 

0/ Jerusalem, Alndrno king of Jeru- 
salem stole an image of tho Virgin, and 
set it up m a mosque, that she might no 
longer protect the Christians, but become 
the palladium of Jerusalem The image 
was rescued by Sophroma, and the city 
taken by the crusaders 

Of Mcg'ara, a golden hair of king 
Hisus Scylla promised to deliver the 
city into the hands of Minos, and cut off 
the talismamc lock of her father’s head 
while he was asleep 

Of Home, the nnclle or sacred buckler 
winch Nurna said fell from heaven, and 
was guarded by priests called Sain 

Of Scotland, the great stone of Scone, 
near Perth, which was removed by 


Edward I to Westminster, and is still 
there, preserved in the coronation chair 
Of TV or/, a colossal wooden statue of 
Pallas Minerva, which “fell from 
heaven ’’ It was earned' off by the 
Greeks, by whom the city was taken 
and burned to the ground 

Pallet, a painter, m Smollett’s novel 
of Peiegnnc Pickle (1751) 

The absurdities of Pallet are painted 
an inch thick, and by’ no humnn pos- 
sibility could such nn accumulation of 
comic disasters have befallen the cha- 
racters of the tale 

Palm Sunday (Sad), March 29, 
1401, the dav of the battle of Tow ton, 
the most fatal of any’ domestic war ever 
fought It is said that 37,000 English- 
men fell on this day 

W ho«} banks received Ihe blood of many thousand men 
On snd TaJm Sundry slain that Towton CUd we 
call 

The bloodiest field betwixt the IVJi/fe Rase nnd tho Red. 

Drayton Pohjolllon xxvill (IGi2) 

Pal'merm of England, the hero 
and title of a romance in chi airy There 
is also nn inferior one entitled Palmci m 
do Oliva 

The next two books were Palmer In do Ol' Ira in d 
ralmerin of England ‘The former said tho car* 
shall bo torn In pieces nnd burnt to tho last ember 
but Pahncrin of England aboil be preserved os a reliquo 
of antiquity nnd placed In such a chest os Alexander 
found amongst the spoils of Darius, and In which ho 
Kept the writings of Homer This same book is valuable 
for two things first, for iLs own csnecnll excellency nnd 
next, beenu e it Is the production of a Portugucso 
monarch famous for hls Iltcnry talents. Tlie aaren 
tures of the castle of Mirvguonla therein ore finely 
imagined tho eljle of composition is natural nnd elc 
glut and the utmost decorum Is preserved throughout.'*— 
Cervantes Eon Quixote I 1 C (160j) 

P almi Ta, daughter of Alcanor chief 
of Mecca She and her brother Zaplma 
were taken captives in infancy, ODd 
brought up by Mahomet As they grew 
in y ears, they fell m love w ith each 
other, not knowing their relationship , 
hut when Mahomet laid siege to Mecca, 
Zaphna was appointed to assassinate Alca- 
nor, and was himself afterwards killed 
by poison Mahomet then proposed mar- 
riage to Palmira, but to prevent such 
an alliance, she killed herself — James 
Miller, Mahomet the Impostor (1740) 
Palmyra of tlie Deccan, Bija- 
pur, in the Poonah district 

Polmyraof the Korth, St Peters- 
burg 

Pal'myrene (The), Zenobia queen 
of Palmyra, who claimed the title of 
“ Queen of the East ” She was defeated 
by Aurehan, and taken prisoner (a d 
273) Longinus lived at per court, and 
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ras put to death on the capture of 
Zen obi a 

The ralmjrrne that fought Anrtlian 

Tenuy-cu T&c rrinttss llfisr) 

Pal'omidos [Sir), Eon and bur of 
Eir Astlnbor Hi a broth ere were sir bafire 
and sir Segwar'idf s lie is nlwna e called 
the Saracen, meining “unclmstened " 
Next tothethreo great Lmghfs (sir Laun- 
celot, sir Tristram, and sir Lamorahe),he 
was the strongest and hraaest of the 
fellowship of the Pound Table, Like fir 
Instrnm, be was in lore with La Belle 
Land wife of! ing Mark of Cornwall , but 
the lad' favoured the lore of sirTristram, 
and onl} despised that of the Saracen 
1 night After his combat with sir Tris- 
tram, sir Palomides consented to be bap- 
tised by tlie bishop of Carlisle (pt in 2d) 

He tv-s* wrU m.'vle. rltnnf/ and l*rff and neither too 
fevnp nor too o vL An t though 1 e trw not chriilrned, 
jrt l ? MWH In l! e be? manners aM wu filth ful *nd 
trve of LU promli* vrll con litl '« He tiut!-' 

ci r\ it tfca he would fievrr be cl r'Ucnrd unto the ti re 
Ihrt he ftihlettJ the taut riitlcilut. \n<l alvi ho 
arrived r'-rrr to Like full chrb end >ni tin.u tlie Hue tl it 
he Lid dne *ercn tattlei within ti e iHti.— fi rT ^la’or 7 
lllrtotysf I'rirc* Artiur U,liS(l< 0) 

Pam, Iltnn John 'temple, account 
Palmerston (17S4-J8G5) lvuavc of clubs 

Pam'ela. Lada Ldirnrd litzgcrnld js 
so called C-1WI) 

Pam’ela [Amhiws], a simple, tin- 
sophistical countn girl, the daughter of 
‘wo aged parent 0 , and maidscnnnt of a 
ricliaoung pijuire, called 11, avbo tne 0 to 
seduccher She resists ca era tempt ition, 
and at length marries the a cung °rjiurc and 
reforms him Pamela is a era pure and 
modest, bcara her afflictions with much 
mcckncs 0 , and is n model of nmidcnla 
pnidence and rectitude The Eton is told 
in a senes of letters which Pamela fends 
to her parents — S Richardson, Pamela ox 
I o ti r Pavarded (1710) 

T> e pure an 5 mMrtl chancfrr of the Dtfll h inMdrn 
in mr^i) l» to wrll inalnliliiM her torruv-i and 

fcf^lrtirtni rrt- U*irnr with *»» much Wttltifj her Iltllo 
Inter* hnji** break In on litrfiwibVf much 

Vht tt c f of 1 t\j 1? rough n clou 1/ nlm > i lterc 
—ih the nlo** ncu «rtJ jm li nothing trmtquillliunp 
cn ! rfoul rlc.i cdlftlnr — hlr tt fVcft. 

Farr eh ii& work of ni irh ljufal *r j>rc(en Ion* t! tin 
C or Urn Marlow AiJrrpI* country glrL whom her 

mr'fr riui ij'L* to reject nn<| nftrnraril* rTarrlr* 

T)jf mrdfota of i KJf 1 nmdu 1 i fovru of in Irol tmxl 
iTufT and her nmmtain 1 rij». l«T*nrl.»u nttcmj*i3 at 
and lie confejar ct cf her letted li itcful 
rh-iracter of Jlri Jcitkcr ttJid the f ictw Hr" j « mis of 
her culler Hi/* Ivltcr pirt of hi* hnture obtain* 

uerndaxjcr —thf c nr oil touched with H « hand of a 
flLV Ur.— Chambers liiffUsb literature 11J0L 

Pope calls the a\ ord “ Pamela " 

Tb~ fit*!! t > rino I A/nfla trlih lirr | rarer* 

Clio il c fill euadi ft/td dapi leal rhu» Irnr m*Ttx, 

The thlnh ^ robe* rich jewel*. fKtls o' 

-- 1 -h "i *'/ - 

I 0 

^ I • •« 


Tilde pomp, nnl afntr liut meli hfr oattnud rtirf,— 
Ehc ilrU* nud I* no diichra at h'r heart. 

rsrlt Ui ( To 'lira Blount, with tho work 
of \ ottare M 1“W) 

Pami'na and -Tami’no, tho two 
lovers who were guided bv “tho magic 
flute ’ through all worldla dangers to 
the knowledge of dime truth (or the 
masteries of Isis) — Mozart, Die Zauhcr- 
flOtc (1700) 

Pamphlet (j1 fr ) > a pcnny-n-lmer 
His great wish was “to bo taken tip for 
Eedition ” lie avntcs on both sides, for, 
ns lie snas, lie has “two bands, ainbo 
rfi Tier ’’ 

Time luu Iwxn H !te raj*, * when I could turn n r<*nny 
hr hn enrtf f|ttiLe or II* o upon ft Jftil dl«vmper or dlno 
ujion a 1 lr»>l7 murder hut now that! bH over—diollilm 
will do now hut rwi ting a mlnl^rr or teUlriR the I>wi1o 
tltey are ruluev! Thr people of J nghnd are peter *o 
h*>I j j a when you tell them they are ruined,"— Murphy, 
T/c tjJ o ’Merer IL 1 (17^) 

Pan, Nature personified, ospccmlly 
the aital crescent power of nature 

l/nlrrm! I in 

Knit with the fVtfe* and the Hour* In tlifice 

Led on tl e rtmtal ring 

ParadUc Lett fr tuC, efc. (1G53) 

Pan, in Spenser’s cel n ,isllenra Till , 
and “S}rin\”is Anne Bolcam 'in eel. 
a “ Pan " stands for Jesus Christ m one 
passage, and for God the I ether in 
another — bpenser, S/icp’iecirdi s Calcnd ir 
(1572) 

Pan ( Hit Gml), ITamois M A dc 
Voltaire, also called “The Dictator of 
Utters" (101-1778) 

Panacea Prince Ahmed’s apple or 
n]>]ile of Samnrcand (°ce p Ifi) Tlie 
baUam of Iierabrns (bcc p ~ r >) Tlio 
Promethean unguent rendered the bod} 
inaulnernble A1 uldin’s ring ai ns a nre- 
°cra itiae against all ills that flesh is heir 
to (“c-c p 16) l’hcn there as ere the Youth 
Re'-torers And the healers of wounds, 
Fuch as Achilles's spear, also called “The 
fcpeir of Tclepbus" (°co p 4) , Gilberts 
sword (sec p J82) , and bo on 

Pancasto (J syl) or Cash asrr, one 
of the concubines of Alc\nndcr the Great 
A pcIJCa fell in Ioae witli her aalnlo lie 
was cmplo}ed in painting tho king ot 
Mnccdon, and Alexander, out of regard to 
the artist, gaae her to him for a wife 
ApcllCs selected for his “Venus Rising 
from the Sea” (usualh called “Venus 
Annda omtno ”) this beautiful Athenian 
woman, together with PhrynG another 
cotmcznn 

*** Phrvne was also the r.cnden a 
figure for tho “ Cnulinn Venus "of I’nm- 
tfclGs 
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Pancks, a quid , short, eager, dark 
man, with too much “ wnj ” Hedressedm 
black and rustr iron grej' , had jet-black 
beads for ejes, a scrubby little black 
cbm, wiry black hair staking out from 
his head m prongs like hair-pins, and a 
complexion that v, ns \ cry dingy by 
nature, or very dirty by art, or a com- 
pound of both He had dirty hands, and 
dirty, broken nails, and looked as if he 
had been in the coals He snorted and 
sniffed, and puffed and blew, and was 
generally m a perspiration It was Mr 
Pancks who “ moled ont" the secret that 
Mr Domt, imprisoned for debt in the 
Marshalsea prison, nas heir-at-law to a 
great estate, y Inch had long lam un- 
claimed, and was extremeh nch (eh 
xxxv ) Mr Pancks also induced Clen- 
nam to invest in Merdle’s bank shares, and 
demonstrated bj figures the profit he 
would realize , but the bank being a 
bubble, the shares were worthless — C 
Dickens, Little Domt (1857) 

Pancraee, a doctor of the Aristotelian 
school He maintained that it was im- 
proper to speak of the “ form of a hat,” 
because form “est la disposition ex- 
teneurc des corps qui sont ammds,” and 
therefore we should say the “fiqure of a 
hat,” because figure “est la disposition 
extc'rieure des corps qui sont mammds , ” 
and because his adversary could not agree, 
he called hun “un ignorant, un igno- 
rantissime, lgnornntifiant, etignorantifie " 
so vm ) — Molihre, Lc Manage Fora? 
1GG4) 

Pancras (The carl of), one of the 
skilful companions of Barlow the famous 
archer, another was called the “Marquis 
of Islington , ” ivhile Barlow himself nas 
mirthfully created bi Henry Till “Duke 
of Shoreditch ” 

Pancras (St ), patron saint of children, 
martyred by Diocletian at the age of 
14 (a n 304) 

Pan'darus, the Lycian, one of the 
allies of Priam in the Trojan war He is 
drawn under tuo wideh different charac- 
ters In classic storj he is depicted 
is an admirable archer, slain by 
Diomed, and honoured as a hero-god 
m his own country , but in meducvnl 
romance he is represented as a despicable 
pimp, insomuch that the word pander 
is derived from his name Chancer in 
Ms TroXlus and Crcsseide, and Shakespeare 
in his drama of Troilus and Cressida, 
represent him ns procunngfor Troilus the 
good graces of Cressid, and m Much Adj 


c&out Nothing, it is said that Troilus 
“ v, as the first employer of panders ” 

uct all pitiful goers-between bo called to tho world's entj 
after my name call them all Pandora.” Let nil con 
stant men be Troll in cj " aU fabo women Cresslds." — 
Shakespeare, Troll us and Cressida act hi. rc. - (1C02) 

Pandemo'mtun 3 “ the lngh capital 
of Satan and his peers ” Here the 
infernal parliament was held, and to this 
council Satan coni ened the fallen angels 
to consult with him upon the bestincthod 
of encompassing the “fall of man " 
Satan ultimately undertook to visit the 
neu world , and, in the disguise of a 
serpent, he tempted Eve to ent of the 
forbidden fruit — Milton, Paradise Lost, 
u (1665) 

Pandi'on, king of Athens, father of 
Procne and Philome'la 

Kono Lake pity on thy pain 
Senseless trees the} cannot bear thee 
Ruthless boars they will not dicer thee 
King Pandion he is dead 
All thy friends are lapped in lead. 

Richard Bamflcld Address to the S tghtlngalc (LW1 

Pandolf (Sir Harry), the teller of 
whole strings of stories, y Inch he re- 
peats at everj gathering He has also 
a stock of lion-mots “ Madam,” said 
he, “ I hn\e lostbv you to-day ” “ HorT 
so, sir II am ? ” replies the lady “ Why, 
madam,” rejoins the baronet, “I hare 
lost an excellent appetite ” “ This is tlio 
thirtj -third time that sir narry hath 
been thus arch ” 1 

■We are constantly fitter supper entertained wttli the 
Glastonbury Thom When we hare wondered at that n 
little Father m salth the son let us Imre the Spirit In 
the Mood* After that Ivowlcll us how you served the 
robber” Alack 1 ” saith sir Horry with n smile I 
ha 
toi 
hi 

Pandolfe (2 syi ), father of Lei le — 
Molibre, L'Clourdi (1653) 

Pando'ra, the “all-gifted soman ” 
So called because all the gods boston cd 
some gift on her to enhance her charms 
Jove sent her to Prometheus for a v. ife, 
but Hermes gave her m marriage to lus 
brother Epime'thcus (4 s>/l ) It is said 
that Pandora enticed the ennosity of 
Epimetheus to open a box m her pos- 
session, from yhicli flew ont all the ills 
that flesh is heir to Luckih the lid y ns 
closed m time to prevent the escape of 
nope 

More lovely than Pandora, whom the god* 

Endowed with fill their gifts to the un wiser son 
Of Jnphet brought by IlcrmC*, *he insnared _ 

Mankind witli her fair look* to be avenged 
On him [PromFlhevj] who hail stole Joro a fire. 

Jtllton Paradise tA>st lr 714, etc. pCC^) 

“Umwscr son” is a Lntmism, 
and means “not bo vise as lie shoult) 
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have been , ” bo audacior, timtdior, vent- 
mcntior, iracundior, etc 

Pandosto or The Triumph of Time, 
a tale by Robert Greene (1 5S8). tbc qunrrv 
of the plot of The Winters Talc by 
Shakespeare 

Panel (The), bv J Kemble, is a 
■modified version of BickcrstatFs comedy 
1 21s Wdl 'tis no Worse It contains the 
popular quotation 

Perhaps It was right to dissemble your lore 
Bat why do you kick mo downstairs ! 

Pangloss (Dr Peter), an LL D and 
ASS lie began life as a muffin-maker 
m Milk Allej Daniel Don las, when he 
was raised from the chandler’s shop m 
Gosport to the peerage, employed the 
doctor “to lam him to talk English,” 
and subsequent!} made him tutor to his 
son Dick, lwth a snlarj of £300 a venr 
Dr Pnngloss -was a liternrv png of 
ponderous pomposity lie talked of a 
“locomotive morning,” of one's “spon- 
sorml and patronymic appellations," and 
so on , lias especially fond of quotations, 
to all of which he assigned the author, 
ns “ Lend me your cars Shakespeare 
Hem ! " or “ Vcrtmm sat Horace 
Hem ! " He also indulged in an affected 
“He' he'”— G Column, lhe Ilcir-al- 
Law (1797) 

ASS stands for Arhum Socictatis 
Seems (“ Tellow of the Society of Arts ") 

Pangloss, an optimist philosopher (The 
word means “All Tongue") — Yoltairc, 
Candida 

Panjanij a male idol of the Oroungou 
tribes of Afnca , his wife is AlCka, and his 
priests are called panjans Panjnm is 
the special protector of Lings and go\ ern- 
ments 

Panjandrum (The Grand), nnj ul- 
lage potentate or Brummagem magnate 
The word occurs m S Foote’s farrago of 
nonsense, w Inch he lirote to test the 
memorj of old Macklm, who said in a 
lecture “ he had broughthis own memory 
to such perfection that he could learn 
any thing by roto on once hearing it ” 

He was the Great Panjandrum of tho place —Percy 
Fitzgerald. 

*** The- squire of a village is the 
Grand Panjandrum; and the small gentry 
the Picmnmes, Johhllies, and Gan ulies 

Foote s nonsense lines are these 

bn she went Into the garden to cut a cabbage In! to 
make tin oy pie pic and at tho same time a great die- 
ted corning tip tit* street, 'rops Its bead Into the shop 
What | no st>ap7 So ho died and she very Impcu 
MUIIJ* married tho barber and there vrero present the 


Plcnlnnlcs, and Iho Jobfillles and Use Garyullcs and the 
Grand Panjandrum himself with the little round button 
at top and they all fell topbiylng (ho game of ca.ch air 
ai'ch can (111 (tie gunpowder ran out at tbo bed of their 
boots. — S Foote The Quarterly Jicvicic xcr CIO Clf 
{1854). 

Pan'ope (3 sy! ), one of the ncreids 
Her “ sisters " are the sea-ny mplis 
Panopo i\as invoked by sailors m storms 

Sleek Panopo with all her sisters played 

MUton lycldas lb(IG3S) 


Pantag'rueT, king of the Dipsodcs 
(2 syl ), son of Gargantun, and last of 
the race of giants Ilis mother Badehec 
died in giving him birth His paternal 
grandfather was named Grmgoiisicr 
Pantegmcl Mas a lineal descendant of 
Fierabras, the Titans, Goliath, Poly- 
pheme (3 syl ), and all the other giants 
traceable to Chalbrook, Mho lived m 
that extraordinarv period noted for its 
“week of three 1 hursdai s " 'lhe word 
is a hybrid, compounded of the Greek 
panta (“all”) and the Hngarene word 
gruel (“thirsty”) His immortal achieve- 
ment was Ins “ quest of the oracle of the 
Holy Bottle ” — Rabelais, Gargantua and 
Pantagruel , u (1533) 


Hantag'ruers Couise of Study 
Pantagruers fntlier, Gargantua, said in 
a letter to his son , 

I Intend and Insist (bat you learn all Innctuv'cs 
perfect!) first of all Greek In Quintilians method 
then Latin then Hebrew then Arabic and Clialclve X 
wish you to form >our stylo of Greek on the model of 
PLato nml of Latin on that of Cicero Let tl ero bo no 
history >ou have not at your finger* ends a ml study 
thoroughly cosmography And geography Of liberal arts 
such ns geometry mathematics ami music I gnro jou 
a taste when not abotc five years old and I would havo 
you now master them fully Study astronomy hut not 
dhumiion and Judicial astrology which I consider mcro 
vanities. Ai for civil Law I would hare thee know the 
dlg-stt by heart. You should also Imve a perfect Vno* 
ledge of the works of feature so that there Is no sen 
rnrr or smallest stream, wblcli you do not know for 
what fish it Is noted, whenco It proceeds and whither It 
directs Its course all fowls of the nlr all shrubs and 
trees whether forest or orchard all hcrl* and floacra 
all metals and stones, ^should bo mastered by you. *nil 
not fit the some time most carefully to peruse tlioTal 
mudlsts and CnbaJULs and bo sure by frequent anatomies 
to gain a perfect knowledge of that other world called 
the microcosm which U man Master nil these Inj our 
young du)s nnd let nothing bo superficial ns you grow 
Into manhood )ou must learn chivalry warfare, ami field 
manoeuvres.” — Rabelais, Pantayrucl 1L 8 (1533) 

Pantag'ruel’s Tongue It formed 
shelter for a uholc army His throat and 
mouth contained whole cihcs 

Then did they (the army] put themselves in drtse 
order and rtood as near to each other as they could nnd 
rantogruel put out his tongue half war and covered them 
8MlSfi) ien d0Ul hcrc!lIckens — l5abe Uis fantayruel II 


Pantagx uelian Lawsuit ( The) 
This was between lord Busqueue nnrl 
lord buckfist, who pleaded their own 
cases lhe writs, etc , were as much ns 
four asses could cnrrj After tho 
plaintiff had stated his case, and the de- 
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fundant bad made Ins reply, Pantagruel 
aic judgment, and the two suit orb were 
otlr satisfied, for no one understood a 
word of tho pleadings, or the tenor of 
tiio rerdict —Rabelais, Panlagrucl , 11 
(1533) 

Pantagruo'Iion, a herb (hemp), 
sj mbolical of persecution Rabelais 
snjs Pantag'rucl' w as the inventor of a 
certain use for w Inch this herb served 
It was, he sats, exceeding!} hateful to 
felons, who detested it ns much as 
stranglc-wced 

Tho figure ond fit a pc of t* * u ««* - 

arc not inucli unlike those 
Indeed the herb Is ro 1 
V rbnUsta has a called It 

Ionic times tho cupatorlo a v.v u i to uua j i nlajrua- 
llon — Rabelais J anligruel etc. UL 40 (1W3) 

Pantaloon In the Italian comedv , 
71 1'anlalo'nc is a thin, emaciated old 
man, and the only character that acts in 
slippers 

The sixth ago shifts 
Into tho lean am! slippered Pantaloon 
Blmkcspearo it lou like It act It so. 7 (1000) 

Panther (The), symbol of pleasure 
When Dante began the ascent of fame, 
this beast met linn, and tried to stop his 
further progress 

Began when 
And cm c red 
and atro 

Panther ( Tho Spotted ), the Church of 
England The “ milk-white doe ” is the 
Church of Rome 


Panthmo, servant of Anthomo (the 
father of Prothcus, one of the taro heroes 
of the play) — Shakespeare, Tico Gen- 
tlemen of Verona (1594) 

Panton, a celebrated punster in the 
reign of Charles II 

And Tonton waging harmless war with words. 

Dryden Mact (ecknoc (1GS2) 

Pantschatantra, a collection of 
S inskrit fables 

Panurge, a young man, handsome 
and of good stature, hut in verv ragged 
apparel when Pantag'rael' first met lum 
on tho road lending from Charenton 
Itndge Pantagruel, pleased with lus 
person and moved with pit} at his dis- 
tress, accosted him, when Pnnurge replied, 
first in German, then in Arabic, then in 
lta’inn, then m Biscayan, then in Bas- 
Urcton, then m Low Dutch, then m 
Spanish Finding that Pantagruel knew 


none -of these languages, Panurgo tried 
Danish, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, until no 
better success “ Friend,” said the 
prince, 11 can you speak Trench 
“Right wellj” answered Panurgo, “for 
I was bom in lourninc, the garden of 
Trance ” Pantagruel then naked him if 
he would join lus suite, which Panurgo 
mostglndh consented to do, and became 
the fast fnend of Pantngniel His great 
forte was practical jokes Rabelais 
describes him ns of middle stature, with 
an aquiline nose, "ven hnndsome, and 
always moneyless PantogriH made 
him gov ernor of Salim gondm — Rabelais, 
Pantagniel, m 2 (151a) 

1 aimrgu throughout Is tho -ravot/^m I tho wisdom"’)* 
i e the cunning of Uia human anlnuU— the understand 
lug as the ficulry of menus to purposes without ultlmnto 
ciuIj In tiio incut comnrchenslre Mm c and including 
art* Miutuoiu fancy ana ail the pajJoris of the under 
standing — Coleridgo. 

Ponyer’s .Alley (London) So called 
from a stone built into the wall of one 
of the houses The stone, on which is 
rndcly chiselled n pannier surmounted by 
a boy , contains this distich 

hen you Imre sought the city round, 

\ et aUU this !* tho highest ground 

Panza ( Sancho ), of Adzpotia, tne 
’squire of don Quixote dc la Mancha , 
“a little squat fellow, with a tun boll> 
and spindle shanks" (pt I n 1) He 
rides no nss named Dapple llis sound 
common sense is nn excellent foil to the 
knight’s craze Snncbo is very fond of 
eating and drinking, ts always asking the 
knight when he is to bo put in possession 
of the island he promised He salts Ins 
speech w ltli most pertinent provorbs, and 
even with wit of a racj, though some- 
times of rather a vulgar sat our — C-cr- 
v antes, Don Quixote (ICO o) 

*** The wife of Sancho is called 
“Joan Panza” in pt I, and “Teresa 
Panza” in pt II “My father's name," 
she says to Sancho, “was Cascajo, and 
I, bj being j our w ife, am now called 
1 eresa Panza, though by right I should 
he called Teresa Cascajo ” (pt II l 5) 

Pao’lo (2 st/1 ), the cardinal brother of 
count Guido Fronceschi’m, who advised 
his bankmpt brother to many an heiress, 
in order to repair lus fortune 

When brother Paolos energetic shako 
Should do tho relics Justice 
IL browning The ring and fVe Dobl IL 

Paper Km g (The), John Law, pro- 
jector of the South Sea Bubble (1071- 
1729) 

Tho basis of haw's project was the Idea Uiat pnKi 
money may be multiplied to any extent* pro tided thert 
be security In fix^d stpcb — lUclu 
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Papluau Stimp, ft certain plie of 
the lips, considered needful for “ the 
highlv genteel ” Lady Emily told Miss 
Alscrip “ the heiress ” that it was 
acquired by placing one’s self before a 
looking-glass, and repeating continual!} 
the wolds “ tnmim pimini , “when the 
lips cannot fail to take the right plie " — 
General Burgoyne, The Uct~css , in 2 
(1781) 

(C Dickens has made Mrs General 
tell Amv Domt that the pretty plie is 
given to the lips by pronouncing the 
v ords, “ papa, potatoes, poultry , prunes, 
and pnsm ’’) 

Paplllon, n broken-down cntic, who 
tamed four shillings a week for rci lew s 
of translations “’without knowing one 
By liable of the original,” and of “ books 
which he had never read” He then 
turned French valet, and got well paid 
Ho then fell into the 6emce of Jack 
Wilding, and was valcy , French marquis, 
or anything else to suit the whims of that 
voung scapegrace — S Foote, The Liar 
(1761) 

Papimany, the kingdom of the 
Pnpimans Any pnest-ridden countrv, 
as Spam Papiman is compounded of 
two Greek words, papa mania (“popc- 
nndness”) — Rabelais, Pantagrucl, rv 45 
(154o) 

Papy'ra, goddess of printing and 
literature , so called from papy rus, a 
substance once used for books, before 
the invention of paper 

TUI to astonished realms Papyra tTii 0 ht 
To paint in mjstic colours soumTanil thought 
V Jtb W Utlom a voice to print the page sublime 
And mark in ndaniant the steps of Time 

Darwin -Lores of the Plants IL (1781) 

Pa'qum, Pekin, a rov al city of 
China Milton says “ Paquin \thc 
th one] of Sm-nan kings ” — I'm adisc Lost, 
m 390 (1GG5) 

Paracelsus is said to have kept a 
small devil prisoner in the pommel of his 
sword He favoured metallic substances 
for medicines, while Galen preferred 
herbs His full name was Pluhppus 
Aure'olus Theophrastus Paracelsus, but 
bis family name was Bombastus (1493- 
1541) 

Paracelsus , at the age of 20, thinks 
knowledge the summum bonum, and at the 
idvice of his two friends, Festus and 
Micnal, retires to a seat of learning in 
quest thereof Eight years later, being 
dissatisfied, he falls in with Apnle, an 


Italian poet, and resolves to seek the 
summum bonum m love Again he fails, 
and finally determines “ to know and to 
enjoy " — B Browning, Paracelsus 

Par'adine (3 syl ), son of Astolpho, 
and brother of Dargonet, both rivals for 
the love of Laura In the combat 
provoked by prince Oswald against 
Gondibert, which -was decided by four 
combatants on each side, Hugo “ tbo 
Little" slew both the brothers — Sir T7m 
Darenant, Gondibert, l (died 16G8) 

Paiadisa'ica (“ the fruit of para- 
dise") bo the banana is called The 
Mohammedans aver that the “ forbidden 
fruit ” w as the banana or Indian fig, and 
cite in confirmation of thiB opinion that 
our first parents used fig leaves for their 
covering after their fall 

Paradise, in thirty-three cantos, by 
DantS (1311) Paradise is separated 
from Purgatory by the m er Letlifi , and 
Dantfi was conducted through nine of 
the spheres by Beatrice, vvho left him in 
the sphere of “ unbodied light,” under the 
charge of St Bernard (canto xsvi ) 
The entire region Is divided into ten 
spheres, each of which is appropriated 
to its proper order The first sev on 
spheres are the seven planets, viz (1) 
the Moon for angels, (2) Mercury for 
nrchangels, (3) Ycnus for v irtues, (4) the 
Sun for powers, (o)Marsfor principalities, 
(6) Jupiter for dominions, (7) Saturn for 
thrones The eighth sphere is that of 
the fi\ed stars for the cherubim , the 
ninth is the primum mobile for the 
seraphim , and the tenth is the empvre'an 
for the Virgin Mary and the triune deity 
Beatrice, with Rachel, Sarah, Judith, 
Rebecca, and Ruth, St Augustin, St 
Francis, St Benedict, and others, were 
enthroned in Venus the sphere of tlie 
virtues The empyrean, he says, is n 
sphere of “unbodied light,” “bright 
effluence of bright essence, uncreate ” 
Ibis is what the Jews called “the 
hcav en of the heav ens ” 

Paradise was placed, in the legendary 
maps of the Middle Ages, in Ccv Ion , 
but Mahomet placed it “in the seventh 
heaven ” The Arabs liav e a tradition 
that when our first parents were cast out 
of the garden, Adam fell m the isle of 
Ceylon, and Eve m Joddnh (tin port -of 
Mecca) — Al Koi an, n 

Paradise of Central Africa , Fahko — 
Sir S Baker, Exploration of the Nile 
\ Sources (18GG), 
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Paradise of Bohemia , the district round 
Leitmeritz 

The Dutch Paradise, the prounco of 
G elder! find, in South Holland 

The Portuguese Paradise , Cintra, north- 
nest of Lisbon 

Paiadiso of Pools ( Limbus ratu- 
on m), the limbo of nil vanities, idiots, 
madmen, and those not accountable for 
their ill deeds 

Then mlfjht j-e sec 

Cowls licxxl* nml liflblls with (heir uenrcnr, tost 
And Duttcrod Into rap then relies beads. 
Indulgences dispenses pardon* bitllf 
The *i>orl of winds nil tlie-c ujwhlrlcd nlnft, 

Hj* Into n Ilmltt lnrco and broad since called 
Tlio r.aradl<o of Fools 

Milton /’ irtfdlie Lott, III 4?9 (1GG3) 

Paiar .so and tlio Pe'n A pen 
was told sho would he admitted into 
heaven if she would bring thither the 
ift most acceptable to tlio Almightv 
ho first brought a drop of a v oung 
atnot’s blood, shed on his countn's 
elialf , but the pates would not open 
for such an offering She next took 
thither the last sigh of a damsel who had 
died nursing her betrothed, who had 
been stricken by the plague , but the 
pates would not open for such nn offor- 
inp She then carried up the repentant 
tear of nn old man comertcd liv the 
prayers of a little child All heaven 
rejoiced, the gates were flung open, and 
the pen^jnns received with a jo\ous 
welcome— T Moore, Zalla Lookh 

(" Second Tab,” 1617) 

Paradise Lost Satan and his 
, 'revv, still suffering from their violent 
expulsion out of heaven, are roused by 
Satan’s telling them about a “ new cre- 
ation , ” and he crlls a general council 
to deliberate upon their future operations 
(bk 1 ) The council meet in the Pan- 
demonium hall, and it is resolved that 
Sntnn shall go on a v oy age of discov cry to 
this “ncwworId”(bk n ) TheAlmightj 
secs Satan, and confers with Ills Son 
about man lie foretells the Tall, and 
arranges the schemo of man s redemp- 
tion Meantime, Satan enters tlio orb 
of the sun, and there learns the route to 
the “new world” (bs m ) On enter- 
ing Paradise, he overhears Adam and 
E\o talking of the one prohibition (bk 
n ) Raphael is now sent dowm to w am 
Adam of lus danger, and he tells him 
who Satan is (bk v ) , describes the war 
in heaven, and expulsion of the rebel 
angels (bl vi ) Hie angel visitant 
goes on to tell Adam whj and how this 
world was made (bk vn ) , and Adam 


tells Raphael of his own experience 
(bk v hi ) After the departure of 
Raphael, Satan enters into a serpent, 
and, seeing 1 v e alone, speaks to her 
I v o is astonished to hear the serpent 
talk, but is informed that it had tasted 
of “the tree of knowledge," nnd lmd 
become instanth endowed with both 
speech nnd wisdom Curmsitv induces 
Eve to taste the same fruit, nnd she 
persundos Adam to taste it also (bk lx ) 
Satan now returns to hell, to tell of lus 
success (bk x ) Michael is sent to 
expel Adam and Evo from the garden 
(bk xi ) , nnd the poem concludes with 
the expulsion, nnd 1 ves lamentation 
(bk xn ) —Milton (IG(j')) 

Paradise Lost was first published by 
Matthias Walker of St Dimstan s Ho 
gave for it £0 down, on the sale of 
1300 copies, he gave another £5 On 
the next two impression 1 ', ho gave other 
like sums Tor the four editions, ho 
therefore paid £20 The agreement be- 
tween Walker nnd Milton is preserved 
in the Ilntish Museum 

It must he remembered that the wages 
of nn ordinarv workman was at the time 
about 3d a day, nnd we now give 8s , 
so Hint the price given w as cqunl to about 
£270, according to the present value of 
monev Goldsmith tells us that the 
cltrgvmnn of Ins “deserted vilIngo”wns 
“passing rich” with £10 a year =£500 
present value of money. 

Paradise Regained, m four books 
The subject is the Temptation I ve, 
being tempted, tost paradise , Christ, 
being tempted, rajatnea it 

Book I Satan presents himself ns nn 
old pcnsnnt, nnd, entenng into conversa- 
tion with Jesus, advises Him to satisfy 
His hunger by miraculously converting 
stones into bread Jesus gives the 
tempter to know that He recognizes him, 
nnd refuses to follow his suggestion 

II Satan reports progress to his minis- 
ters, nnd asks advice He returns to the 
wilderness, and offers Jesus wealth, n« 
the means of acquiring power , but the 
suggestion is again rejected 

III Satan shows Jesus several of tlio 
1 ingdoms of Asm, and points out to 
Him their military power He advises 
Him to seek alliance with the Parthians, 
nnd promises his aid He says hv such 
nllmncc Ho nuglit shake oft the Roman 
voko, and rni=e tlio kingdom of Dm id 
ton first-class power Jesus rejects the 
counsel, nnd tells the tempter that the 
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Jews w ere for the present under i cloud 
for their sms, but th-t the tune would 
come w hen God would put forth Ilia 
hnnd on their beiiall 
IY Satan shows Jesus Pome, with all 
its greatness, and says, “I can cosily 
dethrone Tibenus, and seat Thee on the 
imperial throne ” He tfien shows Him 
Athens, and snvs, “I will make Thee 
master of their wisdom and high slate 
of civilization, if Thou twit fall down 
and worship me " “ Get thee behind 

Me, Satan 1 " at as the indignant nnsw er , 
and Satan, finding all his endeatours 
mdcss, tells Tesus of the sufferings 
prepared for Him, takes Him back to 
the wilderness, and lta-cs Him there, 
but angels come nnd minister unto Him 
—Milton (1071) 

Paraguay (A Tale of) bs Southct , 
m four cantos (1811) 1 he small-pox, 

having broken out amongst the Guarlms, 
earned off the whole tribe except Quiura 
nrd his wife Monntma, who then mi- 
grated from the fatal Fpot to the Mondni 
woods Here a son (\crtlti) and after- 
wards n daughter (Mooma) were bom , 
but before the birth of the latter, the 
father was eaten b\ a jaguar When the 
children were of a a outhful age, a Jesuit 
pnest induced the three to come and live 
at St JoSclun (3 syl ) , so they left the 
wild woods for a city life llcrc, m a 
few months, the mother flagged nnd 
died The daughter next drooped, and 
soon followed her mother to the grave 
The son, nor the onh remaining one of 
the entire race, begged to lie baptized, 
reccncd the ntc, cried, “I care come for 
me 1 lam Teadv , " nnd died also 

Parallel “Hone but itself can be 
its parallel,” from The Double Falsehood, 
in 1 Theobald (1721) Massinger, in 
The Duke of Milan, iv 3 (1CG2), makes 
Sforza say of Morelia 

Her poodneaj do« difdain comparison 

And batherMlf admit* no parallel 

Parc axis: Cerfs (“the deer park"), 
a mansion in Versailles, to which girls 
were inveigled for the licentious pleasure 
of Lows XV An Alsatia 

Vaulogrw map bo proud of being the pare aux ct-fx 
to those whom rcsnorsciesj greed drires from their blind 
liorn — Sat vrday review 

Par'einus, a yonng pnnee in love 
with his cousin Irolit'n, but beloved bj 
Az’ira The fairy Dinamo was Azin’s 
mother, and resolved to make Irohta 
marry the fair} Brutus , but Parcinus, 
tided by the fain favourable, sur- 


mounted nil obstacles, marred Irohta, 
and made Brutus marrv Azira 

Parrlmn hid a nob’e nlr a delicate itape a fine hc-id 
of hair admiral 1* wMt* ile did eicrjlhlng wdl 
danerd and Kang to perfection and tnlncd ail the prim 
at tournaments, when ever he contended for tliem — 
Comtes*© D Aurjo) Fairy Talcs ( Perfect Love " 16£i) 

Par'dalo, the demon-steed given to 
Imguez Guerra b\ his gobelin mother, that 
he might nde to Toledo and liberate his 
father, don Diego Lopez lord of Bisciv, 
who had fallen into the hands of the 
Moors — Spanish Story 

Par'chggle (2krs ), a formidable 
lad\, who convex ed to one the idea “of 
wanting a great deal of room" like 
Mrs Tclhbv, she devoted herself to the 
concerns of Africa, and made her fnmilv 
of small bov s contribute all their pocket 
mono} to the cause of the Bomoboola 
Gha mission — C Dickens, Bleak House 
(1853) 

Pardoner’s Tale (The), in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, is “Death and the 
Rioters ” Three noters agree to hunt 
down Death, and kill him An old man 
directs them to a tree in n lane, where, 
as he said, he had just left him On 
reaching the spot, thev find a neb 
treasure, nnd cast lots to decide who is 
to go and buv food The lot falls on' the 
j oungest, nnd the other two, during his 
absence, agree to kill him on his return 
The rascal sent to buv food poisons the 
wine, in order to secure to himself the 
whole treasure Xow comes the catas- 
trophe The two set on the third and 
slav him, but die soon after of the poi- 
soned wine , so the three rioters find death 
under the tree, as the old man said, 
paltering in a double sense (1388) 

Parian Chronicle, a register of 
the chief events m the lmlorj of ancient 
Greece for 1318 years, beginning with 
the reign of Cccrops nnd ending with 
the arclionship of DiognCtus It is one 
of the Arnndelian Marbles, and was 
found in the island of Paros 

Parian Verse, ill-natured satire, 
so called from Archil'ochus, a native of 
Paros 

Pan-Ba'nou, a fairv who gave prince 
Ahmed a tent, which would fold into so 
small a compass that a ladv might carr} 
it about as a to}, but, when spread, it 
would cover a whole nrmv — Arabian 
Kir/hts (*' Prince Ahmed and Pnn- 
Banou ") 

Pandel is a name employed m 143 
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Dunciad for an idle libertine — rich, 
vo-ing, and at leisure The model is sir 
Paridel, in the Fact y QuceiC 

Thco too mr Paridel, she marked thee there. 
Stretched on the mc» of a too-ea*y chair 
And heard thj- cmriasfjng' jawn confer 
The pains and 1 venal lies of Idleness. 

Iopc The Dunciad Ir 3dl fl"-!-} 

Par’tdcl (Sir), descendant of Pans, 
whose son was Parius who settled m 
Paros, and left his kingdom to his son 
PaPidas, from whom Pandcl descended 
Having gained the hospitalitv of Mal- 
becco, sir Paridel eloped with his wife 
Dame Hel'inore (3 syl ), but soon quitted 
her, lca\ ing her to go whither she w ould 
“So bad he served manj another one” 
(bk m 10) In bk n 1 sir Pnndel is 
discomfited by sir Scudamore — Spender, 
Faery Queen, m 10, iv 1 (1590, lo9G) 

' *** “ Sir Paridel” is meant for Charles 
Nev ll, sixth and last of the Nenls earls 
of Westmoreland Ho joined the Nor- 
thumberland rebellion of 15G9 for the 
restoration of Mar} queen of Scots , and 
when the -plot failed, made his escape to 
the Continent, where he lived in poverty 
nnd obseuntj The earl was quite a 
Lothano, whose delight was to win the 
love of women, and then to abandon 
them 

Pans, a son of Priam and Ilcchba, 
noted for bis beaut} He married (EnOne, 
daughter of Cebren the riv er-god Sub- 
Etqucntl}, during a visit to Mcneluos 
king of Sparta, he eloped with queen 
Helen, and this brought about the Trojan 
war Being wounded hr an arrow from 
the how of PJiiloctctCs, he sent for his 
wife, who hastened to him with reme- 
dies , hut it was too late — he died of Ins 
wound, and CEnonC hungherself —Homer, 
Iliad 

Fans was appointed to decide which 
of the three goddesses (Juno, Pallas, or 
Minerva) was the fnucst fair, and to 
which should be awarded the golden 
apple thrown “ to the most beautiful ” 
t he three goddesses tried bv bribes to 
obtain the verdict Juno promised him 
dominion if he would decide in her 
fav our , Minerva promised him w isdom , 
bat Venus said she would find lum the 
most beautiful of women for wife, if be 
nllotted to her the apple Pans handed 
the apple to Venus 

Not Cytlierea from a fairer rwain 
Keceivetl her apple on the Trojan plain 

Falconer The Shljnrrccfc L 3 (1'56). 

f'ir'is, a jonng nobleman, kinsman of 
prince Es'cnlus of Yeronn, and the un- 


successful suitor of his cousin Juliet — 
Shakespeare, Romeo and Juiiet (1598) 

Pans The French saj , H n'y a qua 
Paris (“ there is but one cit} in the 
w orld worth seeing, and that is Paris ’’) 
The Neapolitans have a similar phrase, 
Voir Naples ct mounr 

Paris of Japan, Osnka, sonth-west of 
Miako — Gibson, Gallery of Geoqranhu, 
926 (1872} 

Little Paris Brussels is so called So 
is the “ Gallena Vittorio Fnmnuole" of 
Milan, on account of its brilliant shops, 
its numerous cafdB, and its general gaietv 

Pans ( Notre Lame de), by Victor Hugo 
(1831) (Sec Esvieraldi and Quasi- 
modo ) 

Pans Garden, a bear-garden on the 
south bank of the Thames , so called from 
Robert de Pans, whose house and garden 
were there in the time of Richard 11 

Do you take the court for Paris Carden ? — Slink cj pen re 
Henri/ I /// act r sc. 4 (1601) 

Pansma, wife of Azo chief of Fer- 
rara She had been betrothed before her 
marnage to Hugo, a natural son of Azo, 
and after Azo took her for Ins bride, the 
attachment of Parisina and Hugo con- 
tinued, nnd had freer scope for indul- 
gence One night, Azo heard Parisina m 
sleep confess her love for Hugo, whcr»- 
npon he hnd his son beheaded,- nnd, 
though he spared the life of Parismn, no 
one ever knew what became of her — 
Bvron, Pansma (181G) 

Such is Byron s version , but history 
snvs Niccolo III of Terrara (Bvron s 
“Azo ”) bad for Ins second wife Parisina 
Mnlatestn, who show ed great aversion to 
Ugo, a natural son of Niccolo, whom he 
greatlj loved One da}, with the hipe 
of lessening this strong av ersion, he sent 
Ugo to escort her on n journev , and the 
two fell in lov e u ith each other After 
their return, the affection of Pansma and 
Ugo continued unabated, and a serv ant 
named Zoe'se (3 syl ) hav ing told the 
marquis of their criminal intimacy, he 
had the two guilty ones bi ought to open 
tnal They were both condemned to 
death, Ugo was beheaded first, then 
Pansma Some time after, Niccolo nnr- 
ned a third wife, and had several chil- 
dren — rrizzi, History of Ferrara 

Pansme'nos, the hero of the second 
part of Pansmus (q v ) This part con- 
tains the adventurous travels of Paris- 
menos, his deeds of chivalry, nnd love 
for the princess Angelica, <f the Lad} of 
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the Golden Tower ” — Emanuel Foord, 
Pai-ismcnos (1BD8) 

Pans'mus, a valiant and renowned 
prince of Bohemia, the hero of a romnuco 
bo called Tins “history ” contains on 
account of his battles against the Per- 
sians, his load for Laurana, daughter of 
tho King of Thessaly, and his strange 
adventures m the Desolate Island Ihe 
second part contains tho exploits and 
love atfinrs of Parismc'nos — Emanuel 
Foord, jPansmus (1598) 

Pariza'do (4 syl ), daughter of 
Klirosron-'chnli sultan of Persia, and 
sister of Rahman and Pen iz These 
three, w mfancr, were sent ndnft, each at 
he tune of birth, through the jcnlousv 
of their two maternal aunts, who went to 
nurse the sultana in her confinement , but 
they were drawn out of the canal In the 
superintendent of the sultan's gardens, 
who broughtthem up Pnnzade mailed 
her brothers m horsemanship, archery, 
running, and literature One day, a 
devotee who had been kindly entreated 
by Panznde, told her the bouse she In cd 
in wanted three things to ninke it per- 
fect (1) the tat/ mg bird, (2) the singing 
tree, and (3) the gald-colourcd icater 
Her two brothers went to obtain these 
treasures, hut failed Parizadc then w ent, 
and succeeded The sultan paid them a 
visit, and the talking bird rev ealed to 
him the story of tlicir birth and bringing 
up When the sultan heard the infamous 
tale, he commanded the two sisters to be 
put to death, and PanzadC, w ith her two 
brothers, were then proclaimed the lawful 
children of the sultan — Arabian Fights 
(“The Tw o Sisters," the last ston ) 

*** The story of Chcrij and Fairstar, 
b\ the comtesso D’Aunoy, ib an imita- 
tion of this tale , and introduces the 
“green bird," the “singing apple," 
and tho “ dancing water ” 

Parley “ If yo parlcv with the foe, 
you’re lost ” — Arden of Petersham, in 2 
( 1592) , recast by Geo Lillo (1739) 

Parley {Peter), Samuel Griswold Good- 
rich, an American Abov o sev on millions 
of his hooks were in circulation in 1859 
(1793-18G0) 

*** Several piracies of this popular 
name have appeared Thus, S Kottell of 
dmcnca pirated the name m order to sell 
under false colours, DartonandCo issued 
n Peter Parlev ’s Annual (1841-1855) , Sim- 
kms, a Peter Parley’s Lifcof Paul (1845) , 
Bogue, a Peter Parley 's 1 isit to London, 


etc (1844), Tcgg, several works under 
the same name , llodson, a Peter Parley ’s 
Bible Geography (1839) , Clements, a Peter 
Parley s Child’s First Step (1839) None 
of which works were by Goodrich, the 
real “Peter Parley ” 

\\ llliam Martin was the writer of 
Darton’s “ Peter Parley series " George 
Mogridgc wrote several tales under the 
name of Peter Parlev Ilow far snch 
“false pretences” are justifiable, public 
opinion must decide 

Parliament (The PSlacb), a parlia- 
ment held by Henry VIII in Bridewell 

(Tor Addled parliament, Barebonc’s 
parliament, the Devil's parliament, the 
Drunken parliament, the Good parlia- 
ment, the Long parliament, tho Sind 
parliament, the Pensioner parliament, 
the Rtimp parliament, tlio Running par- 
liament, the Unmerciful parliament, the 
Useless parliament, the Wonder-making 
parliament, the parliament of Dunces, 
see Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, G57 ) 

Parnassus (in Greek Parnassos ), 
the highest part of a range of mountains 
north of Delphi, in Greece, chief scat of 
Apollo and the Muses Called by poets, 
“double-headed,” from its two highest 
summits, TithOr'ta and Lycorc'a On 
Ly corea was the Corycian cave, and 
hence the SIuscs nre called the Corycian 
nv mphs 

Conquer the aevero iisccnt 
Of lilgh Pirnnsstii 

AVenridc, Measure* of Imagination J. (17-M) 

Parnassus of Japan, Fusiyama (“rich 
scholar's peak”) — Gibson, Gallery of 
Geography, 921 (1872) 

Parnelle (Mdc ), the mother of Mon 
Orgon, and an ultra-admirer of Tartuffe, 
whom she looks on as n samt In tho 
adaptation of Molibrc’s comedy by Isaac 
Bickcrstaff, Mde Parnellc is called “ old 
lady Lambert," her son, “sir John Lam- 
bert,” and Tartuffe, “Dr Cantwell” — 
Mohfere, Tartuffe (1GG4) , Bickcrstaff, Tht 
Hypocrite (17G8) 

*** The Nonguroj, by Cibber (170G), 
v, as the quarry of Bickerstaff’s play 

Parody ( Father of), llippo'nax of 
Ephesus (sixth century sc) 

Parolles (3 syl ), a boastful, 
cowardly follower of Bertram count ol 
RousiUon His utterances are racy 
enough, but our contempt for the man 
Bmothcrs our mirth, and w e cannot laugh 
In one scene the bully is taken blindfold 
among his old acquaintances, who he 
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is led to suppose nre lus enemies, nnd lie 
Mlifies tlicir characters to tlieir faces m 
most admired fooler) — Shakespeare, 
All's Well that .Ends 1 \dl (1508) 

lie [Dr Pirr ] wju a mcro rarollw In n pedagogues 
Wig — \oct * ^mtrrOfl'UKT 

(For sitmlnrtonguc-doughtv heroes, see 
Bash isco, Blssus, Bi yji i', BonmiL, 
Poitouoiicnpr, Bu\7is, liAsir, Pis- 
TOI, PvitOO Poi 1MCLS, ScAll VMOUC1I, 
lintvso, Vinci to nr la Rosi, etc ) 

Parpaillons (King of the), the father 
of Gnrgamelln “a jolly pug and well- 
mouthed ii cncli " who married Gran- 
gousicr “in theiigour of Ins age," and 
became the mother of Gargantua — 
Rabelais, Gargantua, i 8 (1538) 

Parr ( Old ) 1 homes Parr, w c arc told, 
lii cd in the reign of ten soiercigns He 
married Ins second nifc when he was 120 
years old, nnd had a child b) her lie 
lias a husbandman, born nt Salop, in 
1183, nnd died 1035, aged 152 

Parricide (The Beautiful), Beatrice 
Ccnci, who is said to lime murdered her 
father for the incestuous brutality with 
which he had treated her (died 1590) 

Shcllei has a traged) on the subject, 
called Ihc Ctnci (1813) 

Parsley Peel, tha first sir Robert 
Peel So called from the great ouantity 
of printed calico with the parsley -leaf 
pattern manufactured b> lnm (1750- 
1830) 

p Parson Adams, n simple-minded 
country clerg) man of the eighteenth 
centur) At the age of 50 he iv ns pro- 
\ ided w ith n handsome income of £23 a 
y car (pearl) £300 of our money) — Field- 
ing, Joseph Andreses (1742) 

Timothy Burrell, Esq , in 1715, bc- 
quenthed to his nephew Timothy, the 
sum of £20 a ) ear, to be paid during his 
residence nt the university , nnd to bo con- 
tinued to him till he obtained some pre- 
ferment worth at least £30 a year — 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, m 172 

Goldsmith sn)s the clergyman of his 
“deserted village” was “passing” or 
exceedingly rich, for he had £40 a ) ear 
(equal to £600 now) In Noma) nnd 
Sweden, to the present da), the clergy 
nre paid from £20 to £40 a ) ear, nnd in 
France, £10 is the uaunl stipend of the 
working clerg) 

Parson Pate, a Btalwart, choleric, 
-porting parson, editor of the Mommy 


Post in the latter half of the eighteenth 
oentur) Tie was afterwards sir Henri 
Bate Dudley, hart 

When sir Henry Rite Dmlley was appointed an Irish 
dean n young Imljr of Dublin edit Och I how I hns to 
ecc ourdnncl They ay he flghta like an angel — 
QiueTs May cut tie ( London Legends " lii ) 

Parson Huno (A), a simple-minded 
clergymnn, wholly unacquainted with ilie 
world, a Dr Primrose, in fact It is a 
Russian household phrase, Irning its 
origin m the singular simplicity of the 
Lutheran clerg) of the Isle of Runo 

Parson Trullibor, a fat clerg) man, 
slothful, ignorant, and mtonsel) bigoted 
— ridding, Joseph Andreses (1742) 

Parsons (Walter), the giant porter 
of King James I (died 1G22) — 1 ullcr, 
Worthies (1G02) 

Parsons’ Kaiser (The), Karl IV 
of German), who was set up l>) pope 
Clement VI , while Ludwig IV was still 
on the throne Ihc Germans called the 
pope's prot&jtf, "pfafftn latser ” 

Partlio'ma, the mistress of Argitlus 
— Sir Philip Sidney, Arcadia (1680) 

Pailhcn'ia, Maidenly Chastity personi- 
fied Parthcnm is sister of Agnci'n 
(3 syl ) or wifcl) chastity , tho spouse of 
Encra'tCs or temperance Her attendant 
is Fr'y thro or modesty (Greek, par- 
thCirn, “maidenhood”) — Phincas Flet- 
cher, The Purple Island, x (1G33) 

Parthen'opo (4 st/1 ) l ona of the 
three sy rens fc>he was buried at Naples 
Naples itself was anciently called Pnr- 
thenopO, which name was changed to 
Kcap'ohs (“ the new city ”) by a colony 
of Cumicnns 

By deid rarthonope 5 dear tomb 

Milton Cornu* 870 (1G34) 
Loitering by the tea 

Tlmt lares the pass! on nto shores of soft I nrthenopf 
Lord L) ttoii Ode HI 3(1W») 

(Tlie three sirens were Pnrthcn'opC, 
LigCa, nnd Leucos'ia not Zcucoth'ca, g v ) 

Parthen'opo (4 syl ), the damsel beloved 
by pnnee Volscms — Duke of Bucking- 
ham, The Jlchcarsal (1G71) 

Partlien'ope of Maples, Snn- 
nnzaro the Neapolitan poet, called “Tlie 
Chnstian Virgil " Most of Ins poems 
were published under the assumed name 
of Actius Sincerus (1458-1630) 

At but Uio Muses ecattcrcd 

Their blooming wreaths from fair \ rdclusa s bowers [Pe- 
trarch] 

To Amo [Dante nnd Boccaccio] and the chore 

Of soft Parthenope 

Ahenalde llcamrv* of Imagination H (l/WJ 
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Partlienope'an liepiiblic, Naples "I hate tlic upstart, svhich can only look 
(1799), back to i esterdaa ’’ , 


Partington (Ifrs ), nn old lnd\ of 
amusing affectations and ridiculous blun- 
ders of speech Sheridan s “ Mrs Jlnln- 
prop”nnd Smollett’s “Tnbithn Bramble” 
are similar characters — 1) P Shillnber 
(an \mencan humorist) 

I Jo not mnn fo be dL r<?i>ectful but Ihe nttcmpf of 
*’ ~ fonn remind* rre tcry 

t o»tU» r»nd the conduct 

tliat oceuJort In the 

MutUi ot lh.4 there tet In n cr«.t flood tipoit tint town 
the tUio to an faicrcdiblt height the waxes n hc*I In 
a tLc houses hud erti>Uilns wns ihrwttnc 1 with 
tlertmrtlon In the midst of thU roblbne s otn> Dome 
I Artlneton. who ttted ojoft the bench seen at the 
dr>_>r cl her boose with mop rind j aliens, trmidllm; her 
mop rqueedn^out the sea water nnd fl-orotaljr poJrin? 
hmy the Atlantic Ocnn The Atlantic was roj_ej airs. 
I .irtinjrton* spirit rras tip tut I need not tell you tint 
tin contest was unequal The Atlantic best Sirs I art 
lirfort Hhc was excellent ct a flop or paJdte but tiiouM 
new Imre n^ddl'*d with n tenipext. — Sydney Hnilth 
(ipeccti at Tnun on 1*31) 

Partlet. the ben, m “The Nun’s 
Prit-t’s 1 ale," and in the famous bea«t- 
ejneof Peyn ard the Tax (1 198) — Chaucer, 
Cantrrbnrtj Talcs (1388) 

Sister Partlet ici/'i her hooded head, the 
cloistered commumh of nuns , the 
Homan Catholic clergy being the “ liam- 
door for, is ” — Drvden, Hind and Panther 
(1087) 


Partridge Talus si as changed into 
a partridge 

Partridge, cobbler, quack, astrologer, 
and almanac-maker (died 1708) Dean 
birift wrote nn clegs on him 

Herr fire Text deep Pcs on bis lock 
A coblef rturmonker nnd qunck 
V> ho to the stir* in j ure £ool will 
Doa to his be-t fool uj nM rtlll 
V, erp till yon cu* omen tint u e 
ills till- iibfilimnics oriLocs. 


Partridge, the attendant of Tom Jones, 
ns Strap is of Sntollctt’s “Roderick Rnn- 
dom ” Faithful, shrewd, nnd of child-Iikc 
simplicity He is half barber nnd half 
schoolmaster TIis excitement in the 
pin -house when lie went to 6co Garrick 
in “Ilamlet” is charming — Tielding, 
The History of Tom Jones (1749) 


The humour of Smollett Although cenulnennd brtirtr 
. rv\pr lie wna inptrtcUI where FitMhip 

thoweu deep InJurtit but lie Jivl a rud* conception ol 
generosity of which FI Min* from? Incapable. It jx owJnr 
1 3 this that Strap" b superior to 1 artri J„e *— Hazlitt 
Comic II ritert 


Partridge’s Day (Saint), Septcmhcr 
h the first dav of partndge shooting 
bo August 12 is called "fat Grouse’s 
Day ” 

Parvenue One of the O’Neals, 
being told that Barrett of Castlcmonc had 
onlj been 400 tears in Ireland, replied, 


Parana (“victorious”), surname of 
Khosrou II of Persia, He kept 15,000 
female musician', G000 household officers, 
20,500 saddle-mules, 0G0 elephants, 200 
*Ia\es to scatter perfumes when he went 
abroad, nnd 1000 sekabera to ivater the 
roads before him His horse, Shibdu, 
lias called “the Persian Bucephalus ” 
The reigns of Khosrou I nnd II vrcrc 
the golden period of Persian histori 

Parzival, the hero of a metrical 
romance, by Molfram ion Eschenbach 
Pirrnal lias brought up by a widowed 
mother in solitude, but when groun to 
manhood, tiro wandering knights per- 
suaded him to go to the court of king 
\rthur His mother, hoping to deter 
him, consented to his going if he mould 
wear the dress of a common yester This 
lie did, but soon nchicicd such noblo 
deeds that Arthur made lam a knight 
of the Round Table Sir Pnr/nal nent 
in quest of the holy grnal, which ivns 
1 cpt in a mngnificcnt'castlc called Grnal- 
burg, m Spain, built by the royal priest 
Titnrel He reached the castle, but 
baling neglected certain conditions, was 
shut out, nnd, on Ins return to court, the 
nnc'tc'S of Grnal-burg insisted on his 
being expelled the court and degraded 
from knighthood Pamval then led n 
new life of abstinence nnd sclf-abncga- 
tinn, nnd n wise hermit became his in- 
structor At length he reached such a 
state of punts nnd sanctity that the 
priestess of Grnal-burg declared him 
worths to become lord of the castle 
(tw clfth century ) 

%* This, of course, is nn allegory of 
a Christian giung up eicry thing in order 
to be admitted a priest and king in the 
city of God, nnd becoming a fool in order 
to lenm true wisdom (sec 1 Cor m 18) 

Pasqrnn, a Roman cobbler of the 
latter half of tlic fifteenth ccntun, wlio'e 
shop stood in tlic neighbourhood of the 
Brnsclu palace near the Pmsza Nasom 
He was noted for his caustic remarks nnd 
bitter sail tigs After his death, a muti- 
lated statue near the shop mas called bi 
Ins name, and made the repository of afl 
the bitter epigrams and satirical icrses of 
tlic city , hence called pasquinades (3 syl ) 

FU ArdirM Swmjti— thccommonPfsiutnortlnjtown 
—C. Sladoln fate d la mode L 1 (177SJ. 

Passamonte (Owes dc), tlio gnllcy- 
slaio set free by don Quixote lie re- 
turned the fai our by stealing Sancho s 
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wallet and ass Subsequently he re- 
appeared ns a puppet-showmen — Cer- 
vantes, Don Quixote (1G05-15) 

Passatore (11), a title assumed by 
Belli'no, an Italian bandit chief, who 
died 1851 

Passebrewell, the name of sir Tris- 
tram’s horse — History of Prince Arthur, 
u 68 

Passe-Lourdaud (3 syl ), a great 
rock near Poitiers, where there is a i ery 
narrow hole on the edge of a precipice, 
through which the university freshmen 
are made to pass to “ matriculate” them 
(Passe-Lourdaud means “lubber-pass ”) 

The same is done at Mantua, where the 
freshmen are made to pass under the arch 
of St Longinus. 

Passel'yon, a vonng foundling 
brought up bj Morgan la lee He was 
detected in an intrigue with Morgan’s 
daughter The adventures of this amorous 
youth are related in the romance called 
Perceforcst in 

Passe-tyme of Plosure, an alle- 
gorical poem m fort} -six capitulos and 
in seven-line stanzas, by Stephen Haw es 
(1515) The poet supposes that while 
Graunde Amoure was walking m a 
meadow, he encountered Fame, “en- 
uyroned with tongues of fvre," who told 
him about La beu Pitcdl, a ladje fair, 
lning in the Tower of Musike, and then 
departed, leaving him under the charge 
of Gouemnunce nnd Grace who conducted 
him to the lower of Doctrine Coun- 
tennunce, the portress, showed him o\ cr 
the tower, and ladv Science sent him to 
Grimfcr Afterwards he was sent to 
Log} he, Letkonke, Indention, Aris- 
metnkc, nnd Musike In the Tower of 
Musike he met La bell Pucell, pleaded his 
loa c, and was kindl} entreated , bnt the} 
w ere obliged to part for the time being, 
while Graunde Amoure continued his 
“pnsse-t}me of plesure ” On quitting La 
bell Pucell, he went to Goomctr}c, nnd 
then to Dame Astronom} Then, leaving 
the lower of Science, he entered that 
of Cli) ualrj Here Myncrue introduced 
him to kvng Mel}zyus, after which he 
went to the temple of Ycnus, who sent a 
letter on his behalf to La bell Pucell 
Meanwhile, the giant False Report (or 
Godfre} Gobilyue), met him, and put him 
to great distress in the house of Correction, 
but Perceuoraunce at length conducted 
him to the manour-house of Dame Com- 
fort After sundry trials, Graunde 
Amoure married La bell Pucell, and, after 


many a long da} of happiness and lot e, 
was arrested by Age, who took him before 
Polic}e and Auance Death, m time, 
came for him, and Itemembrajnce wrot* 
his epitaph 

Paston Letters, letters chieflv 
wntten to or b} the Paston famih, in 
Norfolk Charles Knight calls them 
“ an invaluable record of the social 
customs of the fifteenth century ” Two 
lolumes appeared in J787, entitled 
Original Letters Written During the Deigns 
of Henry YI , Hdicard JY , and Dichai d 
III , by Various Persons of Dank Three 
extra \ olumcs w ere subsequent!} printed 

Some doubt has been raised respecting 
the authenticity of these letters 

Pastor Pi'do (77), a pastoral b} 
Gioianm Battista Guan'ni of Ferrara 
(1585) 

Pastoral Romance ( The Father of), 
Iionorc d’Urfd (1567-1G26) 

Pastorella, the fair shepherdess (bk 
m 9), beloved b} Condon, but “neither' 
for him nor any other did she care a w hit ” 
She was a foundling, brought up b} the 
shepherd Melibee When sir Caliilore 
(3 syl ) was the shepherd’s guest, lie fell 
in lo\ewith the fair foundling, who re- 
turned his lore During the absence of 
sir Cuhdore in a hunting expedition, 
Pastorella, with Melibee nnd Cor} don, 
were earned off by bngands Melibee 
was killed, Cor} don effected his escape, 
and Pastorella was wounded Sir Cali- 
dore went to rescue his shepherdess, 
killed the brigand chief, and brought 
back the captiie in safety (bk m 11) 
He took her to Belgard Castle, and it 
turned out that the beautiful foundling 
was the daughter of lad} Claribel and 
sir Bellamour (bk m 12) — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, \ i 9-12 (159G) 

“Pastorella” is meant for Frances 
Walsingham, daughter of sir Francis 
Walsmgham, whom sir Philip Sidney 
(“sir Cal idore”) married After Sidnei s 
death, the widow married the earl of 
Essex (the queen's favourite) Sir Philip 
being the author of a romance called 
Arcadia, suggested to the poet the name 
Pastorella 

Patago’ruans This word means 
“large foot,” from the Spanish patagdn 
(“alargc, clumsyfoot”) The Spaniards 
so called the natn es of this part of South 
America, from the unusual si/c of the 
human foot-prints m the sand It ap- 
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nears Hint these foot-prints were due to a 
lnr^e clums) slioe nom b) the native 5 , 
and were not the impressions of naked 
feet 

PatarnTba, a city of the Az'tecas, 
south of Missouri, utterlv destroy cd b) 
r irthquakc and overwhelmed 

Tlie tempest 13 abroad ITcnco from the north 

A win J uplenrs the lokt. who^c lowest depths 

Kock while convulsions shake tho solid enrth 

W hero Lj Potamlxi * The mighty lake 

Hnlh Imret Ita bounds nnd j on wide tolloy roarj, 

A troubled fn before tlie rolling storm 

Southey Uadoc (lSOo) 

Patch, the cl ei er, intriguing wniting- 
noninn of Isabmda daughter of sir 
Jealous Tmffick As she was handing a 
lov e-lctter in cipher to her mistress, she 
let it fall, and sir Jealous picked it up 
He could not read it, but insisted on 
knowing what it meant “ Oh,” cried the 
read! wit, “it is a charm for the tooth- 
ache ' " and the suspicion of sir Jealous 
was diverted (act n 2) — Mrs Centhvre, 
The Busy Body (170D) 

Patch (Clause), king of the beggars 
He died in 1730, and was succeeded by 
Banipf) Ide Moore Carew 

Patch o (1 syl ) , cnrdmnl AVolscv’s 
jester 111100 the cardinal felt his favour 
pvwg wav, he sent Patche ns a gift to 
the king, and Hcnrj nil considered 
the gift a most acceptable one 

VV o call ore rnfche or Cowlwn whom we see to do n 
iMi g foolishly bcenosc these two In their time Merc 
notable foolt — \\ ilaon Art of I hecortque (153J) 

PatchccJ-up Peace (The), a treat) 
of peace between the due d’Orldans and 
John of Burgund) (1103) 

*** Sometimes the treat) between 
Charles IX and the huguenots, concluded 
at Longjumeau in 15G8, is so called (La 
Pair Pom i ec) 

Patetm (2 syl ), the hero of an 
ancient french corned) He contrives 
to obtain on credit six ells of cloth from 
11 llliam Josseauuic, by artfull) praising 
the tradesman’s father Auy subtle, 
craftv fellow, who entices b) flatter)" 
«nd insinuating arts, is called a Patelin 
— P Blancbct, L’Avocat Fatclm (1459- 
1619) 

On lul uttribue rn.il- ilort, lifarcodo/ A jurat ra telln 
qu\ e$t jilua nnclenno qce luL — Boulllet, Dictionary 
l mlcencl ttJ/ittoire etc. art. Blancliet." 

Consider «Jr. I prayyoi 1 ovr the noble Patel In having 
a mind to extol to the third bearers the father of William 
Jois-Cnunie raid no more Uuu tills he did lcml lib goods 
to tho*=o who were desirous of them. — ICobc lab, 
fa itiyruc! ill 4 (1C45) 

*** D A do Brucv3 reproduced tins 
corned, in 170G 


Patei Patrum - St Gregorv of 
Ivvssa is so called b) the counctl of 
Xice (332-395) 

Paterson (Pate), 3cr\ ing - bo) to 
Biycc Snailsfoot the pedlar — Sir W 
Scott, 2 he Pirate (time, William III ) 

Pathfinder (Tlie), Kattj Bumppo, 
also called “The Decrslaver,” “Ihb 
Ilnw h-c\ e,” and “ The Trapper ” — 
renimore Cooper (five novels called 2 he 
Pathfinder, The Pioneers, The Pccrslaycr, 
The Last of the Mohican &, and The 
Pi airic 

Pathfinder of the Rocky 
Mountains ( The), major-general John 
Charles Fremont, who conducted four 
exploring expeditions across the Rocky 
Mountains in 1842 

Patience and Shuffle tlie 
Cards 

In the mean time ru Duruidartfl says In tho care of 
Montcai noJ Taticnce nnd ahufllo tho cauls.**— Lord 
Byron. 

Patient Gnselda or Gnsildis, 
the w ife of Wauticr marquis of SalucCs 
Boccaccio sajs she was a poor country 
lass, who became the wife of Gualticro 
nnrquis of Snliizzo She was robbed of 
her children bv her husband, reduced to 
abject pov ert) , divorced, and commanded 
to assist in the mnrnnge of her husbind 
w ith nnotlicr w oman , hut she boro every 
affront patiently, and without complaint 
— Chancer, Canterbury Talcs (“Tho 
Clerk s Talc,” 1388) , Boccaccio, Dc- 
camoon,\ 10(1352) 

J lie talc is allegorical of that text, 
"The Lord gave, nnd the Lord hath 
taken awn) , blessed be tlie name of tbo 
Lord ” (Job i 21) 

Patient Man “Beware tbe fi rv 
of a patient man ” — Dr) den, Absalom and 
Achitophcl, i (1G31) 

Patin, brother of the emperor of 
Rome He fights with Am'ndis of G till, 
and has his horse killed under him — • 
Vasco de Lobcirn, Amadis of Gaul (thir- 
teenth ccntur) ) 

Fatison, licensed jester to sir Thos 
More Hans Holbein has introduced 
this jester m his famous picture of the 
lord chancellor 

Patiiarch. of Dorchester, John 
White of Dorchester, a puritan divine 
(1 574-1 GJ8) 

Fatnaiclia ( The Iasi of the) So 
Christopher CaBb) of Bleeding-heart 

3 B 
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lard was called “So grey, so slow, so 
quiet, so ininasnonatc, so aery bumps in 
the head, tnnt patriarch was the ssord 
for him ” Pointers implored him to ho 
a model for some patriarch they designed 
to punt Philanthropists looked on him 
ns Turnons capital for a platform He 
had once been town ngent in the Circum- 
locution Oflice, and sans wcll-to do 

Ills hco bad ft l loom on It like rii>c in!! fruit, nnd Ml 
lhiocrei irenicd to l>c tlio eyes or *l*bm ft ml ilrttio. 
IN whole face teemed trllh the ! v>k of I-enUnltj- No- 
body eotilt! uy where the dom iraa or where the tlrtuo 
sras, or where the benignity vu, but they rernml to to 
Mir tw here about him. He wore ft Ion" vide yklftnl 
bottle itrccn cent find ft bottle-preen pair t f tromer*, nnd 
ft tollle prc< n M-nlstconL Tile p itrhrdu were not tlreried 
In bottle f,rcen broo IcJotJi nnd yet hit clothes looked 
patrUrrhftl — C. D'ckcm Aff/fe DorrU (165^ 

Patrick, nn old domestic at Shan’s 
Castle — Sir W Scott, St Honan's Will 
(time, George III ) 

Paine/ (SI ), the tutelar saint of 
Ireland Horn at Kirk Patrick, near 
Du mh art on it is baptismal name as ns 
“ Succe ith ” (“ snlour in sanr”), changed 
In Milcho, to sahoin lie nas sold ns a 
slnsc, into “Cotbnrig" (four families or 
four masters, to sshom be bad been sold) 
It nns pone Cclcstinc who changed the 
name to “ Pntncius,” when be sent him 
to convert the Irish 

Ccrtninls the most mnncllons of all 
the miracles ascribed to tlic saints is that 
recorded of St Patrick “lie swam 
across the Shnnnon with bis head in lus 
mouth 1 ” 

St Pali i ch and / mg O'Neil One day , 
the saint set the end of his cro/ier on 
the foot of O’Neil king of Ulster, and, 
leaning hensily on it, hurt the kings 
foot sescrcls , but the royal consert 
showed no indication of pam or nnnoa- 
ance whatsoever 

A similar anecdote is told of St Arced, 
who wort to show the king of Abyssinia 
a musical instrument he had insented 
His majesty rested the head of his spear 
on the saint’s foot, nnd leaned with both 
his hands on tho spear while he listened 
to the music St Arced, though his great 
toe was sesercly pierced, showed no sign 
of pain, hut wcut on play mg as if nothing 
was the matter 

St Pat nek and the Serpent St 
PatucK cleared Ireland of loruun One 
old serpent resisted, but St Patrick 
osercamc it by cunning He mndo a 
box, nnd muled the serpent to enter m 
The serpent insisted it was too small, 
nnd so high the contention grew that the 
serpent { ot into the box to prove that 
ho was right, whereupon St Patrick 


slammed down the lid, and cast the box 
into the sea 

This tradition is mars cllousjy like an 
incident of the Arabian Nights' JJnicriam- 
ments A fisherman had drawn up a box 
or snsc in his net, nnd on breaking it 
open a genins issued therefrom, nn 1 
threatened the fisherman with immediate 
destruction because he had been enclosed 
so long Snid the fisherman to the gcilin», 
“I wish to know whether \ou realls 
were in that rase ” “1 certainly was,” 
answered the genius “ I cannot belies c 
it," replied the fisherman, “for tbcanse 
could not contain esen one of jour feet ” 
Then the genin', to proic his assertion, 
changed into smoke, nnd entered into 
the ins c, saiing, “Now, incredulous 
fisherman, dost thou behoicme?" lint 
the fisherman clapped the leaden coicr 
on the anse, nnd told the genius he was 
about to throw the box into the sen, nnd 
that he would build a house on the spot 
to warn others not to fish up so wicked 
a genius — Arabian Nights (“ The Fisher- 
man," one of the carls talesl 

%* St Pntnck, I fear, lnd rend the 
Arabian Aights, nnd stole a leaf from the 
fisherman s book 

St Patrick a Gentleman 

Oh EL Patrick was a prntl-man 
tV lio came of decent people. 

This song was written by Messrs 
Bcnnct nnd Tolckcn, of Cork, nnd was 
first sung bs them at a mnsqncrndc in 
1811 It was afterwards lengthened for 
V> ebbe, the comedian, who made it 
populnr 

St Patrick's Purgatory, lough Derg, 
m Ireland At the end of the fifteenth 
ccnlurj, the purgatory of lough Derg 
was destroyed, bs order of the pope, on 
St Pntnck s Day, 1497 

Calderon has a drama entitled The 
Purgatory of St Patriot (1G00-1G81) 

Patriot King (The), Henry St. 
John siscount Bolmgbroke (1G78-1751) 
He hired Millet to tmducc Pope after 
his decease, because tho poet refused to 
gne up certain copies of a work which 
the statesman wished to base destroyed 

W rife If SL John x xoul conld tNIl inspire 
And do from lute wlmt Mullet did for hire 
Byron £ngllth Bards and Scctch Reviewers (1S09) 

Patriot of Humanity So By ron 
calls llenry Grattan (1750-1820) — Don 
Juan (preface to canto vj , etc , 1824) 

Patron (The), a farce by S Foote 
(1 7G I) Flic patron is sir Thomas Lofts 
called by his friends, “ sham-judging 
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Adne’, tho Mnse’s friend, himself a 
Mine," but by those who loved him less, 
“the modem Midas” Boohs without 
number aaere dedicated to him, and the 
writers addressed him as the “ Bntish 
Pollio, Atticus, tlio MrccCnas of Eng- 
land, protector of arts, paragon of poets, 
arbiter of taste, and sworn appraiser of 
Apollo and the Muses ” The plot is ven 
simple Sir Thomas Loft} has arrtten a 
plna called Pobmson Cr-usoc, and gets 
Jlichnrd Eevcr to stand godfather to it 
The pla\ is damned past redemption, 
and, to soothe Beacr, sir Thomas allows 
him to marr} his niece Juliet 

Horace Walpole, carl of Orford, is the 
original of “ sir Thomas Lofty ” (1717- 
1797) 

Patten, according to Gna , is so called 
from Patti , Mhc prett} daughter of a 
Lincolnshire farmer, with whom tho 
a illage blacksmith fell m loa c To sna c 
her from aietfcet ailien she aient to milk 
tlie cons, be mounted her clogs on an 
iron eke 

TV pntten now supports erdi fragM tlnme 

Which from the bhioejed rntlj takes Its name. 

Gay Trivia l (1712) 

(Of course, the word is the French 
pa f w, “ a skate or hmh-heelcd “hoc,” 
from the Greek, patem, “ to aialk ") 

Pattieson (Mr Peter) the intro- 
duction of flic Jlca> t of Midlothian, ba sir 
A\ bcott, and again in tlio introduction 
of The Pride of Lammcrmoor lie is a 
ba potbetical assistant teacher at Gander- 
cleuch, and the feigned author of The 
Talcs of My Landloid, ailiicb sir Walter 
bcott nretends aacrc published b} lede- 
diah Gleislibotbani, after the death of 
Pattieson 

Patty, “ the maid of the mill,” 
daughter of Fairfield the miller She 
avaB brought up by the mother of lord 
Aimuortb, and avas promised b} her 
father in marriage to Farmer Giles , but 
she refused to marry hm, and became 
the bride of lord Aimai orth Patt} ai ns 
aery clcaer, very pretty, a cry ingenuous, 
and loved bis lordship to adoration — 
Bickcrstatf The Maid of the Mill (17G5) 

Pattypan (Mrs), n aaidoav aaho 
Itceps lodgings, and makes loae to Tim 
'lartlct, to vliom she is ultimately en- 
gaged. 

* T'J all accounts, the Is Just ns loving now ns she was 
Uilrty joars nso— Jnmss Cobb The F,m Hcer I i 
(fCC IBIS) 

Patullo (Mrs ), armting-aa oman to 


lady Ashton — Sir W Scott, 'Pndc of 
Lammcrmoor (time, William III ) 

Pau-Puk-Eeewis, a cunning mis- 
cbief-makcr, avbo taught the Forth 
American Indians tho game of hazard, and 
stripped them by' his ai innings of all 
their possessions In a mad freak, Pnn- 
Pnk-Xeeiws entered the angoram of 
Hiaaaatha, and threav e\ era thing into 
confusion , so Iliaavntha resolved to slay 
him Pau-Puk-Kccins, taking to flight, 
prayed the beaa ers to make him n beaa er 
tentimes their oavn size Tins they did , 
but aahen the other beaa ers made Tiur 
escape at the nrrianl of Hiaaaatha, Pnu- 
Pnk-Kceaais aaas hindered from getting 
aaa ay by his great size , and Ilinaa ntlin 
sleaa him His spirit, escaping, fleaa 
upaaards, nnd prayed the storm-fools to 
make him a “ brant” ten times their own 
size Ibis aaas done, and he aaas told 
nea cr to look doaa naa ards, or be avould 
lose Ins life Wien Hiaaaatha armed, 
the “brant” could not forbear looking 
at him , nnd immediately ho fell to 
earth, and Hinaantba transformed him 
into an eagle 

Now In winter when the snow/hVcs 
W lilrl In eddies round the lodges. 

There the) cry comes Pau TuL Kcewls , 

He is dinchip thro the \Hbgc. 

He Is gntlicrinj; In hh liirvcst ' 

LongMIow ilia tealha. rvli. (I85SJ 

Paul, the lore-clnld of Margaret, avho 
retired to port Louis, in the Mauritius, 
to bury herself, nnd bring up her on'y 
child Hither enmc Mde de la Tour, a 
aaidoaa, nnd aaas confined of a daughter, 
aaliom slic named Virginia Between 
tlicsc neighbours a mutual friendship 
nrosc, and the taao children became play- 
mates As they greav m a cars, their 
fondness for each other developed into 
love When Virginia aaas 15, her 
mother’s aunt adopted her, nnd begged 
she might be sent to France to finish 
her education bhc aaas nboa e taa o a cars 
m Trance , and ns she refused to marry a 
count of the “aunt’s” providing, she 
vans disinherited, and sent back to lier 
mother V ben aaitlun a cable’s length 
of the island, a hurricane dashed the 
ship to pieces, and the dead body of 
Virginia aaas thrown upon the shore 
Paul drooped from grief, and aaitlun taa o 
months followed her to the grave — 
Bemnrdm de St Pierre, Paul ct Vi rams 
(1788) 

In Cobb’s dramatic version, Paul's 
mother (Margaret) is made a faithful 
domestic of Virginia’s parents, Virginia’s 
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mother dies, and commits her infant 
daughter to the care of Dominique, a 
faithful old negro servant, and Paul and 
Virginia are brought up in the belief that 
thej are brother and sister When Vir- 

mia is 15 ) ears old, her aunt Leonora 

e Gorman adopts her, and sends don 
Antonio de Gunrdes to bring her to Spam, 
and make her his bnde She is taken by 
force on board ship , bnt scarceh has the 
ship started, when a hurricane dashes it 
on rocks, and it is wrecked Alhambra, 
a runawnj slna e, w hom Paul and Virginia 
had befriended, rescues Virginia, who is 
brought to .shore and married to Paul , 
but Antonio is drowned (175G-1818) 

Paul ( Father ), Paul Sarpi (1552-1628) 

Paul (St ) The very sword which cut 
off the head of this apostle is presen ed 
at the com ent of La Lisin, near 1 oledo, in 
Spain If any one doubts the fact, he 
nma , for a gratiutj , see a “ copper sw ord, 
twenty -five inches long, and three and 
a half broad, on one side of -which is the 
word muciio (‘a sw ord ’), and on the other 
i \u us c vi iTt ” Can ana thing be 
more commeing? 

Paul (The Second St ), St Penn or 
Pc/niqtus, “The Great Apostle of the 
French ” He w as made bishop of Kheims 
when onla 22 3 ears old It was St Remi 
who baptized Clovis, and told lnm that 
henceforth he must worship whnt he 
hitherto had hated, and abjure what he 
had hitherto adored (439-535) 

The cruse employ ed by St Remi 
in the baptism of Clovis w ns used through 
the French monarchy in the anointing of 
all the kings 

Paul Pry, an Mlc, inquisitive, 
meddlesome fellow, -who lias no occupa- 
tion of his own, and is for ca cr poking his 
nose into other people’s affairs He 
always comes m with the apology, “1 
hope I don’t intrude ” — John Poole, Paul 
Pi 11 

Thomas Hill, fain lharly called “Tommy 
IIill," was the original of this character, 
and also of “ Gilbert Gumej ,” by Theo- 
dore Hook Plnnche says of Thomas 
Hil! 

HU tpcciaUtS vms the accurate information lie could im 
part on all tho petty details of the domestic economy of 
hta friends tho contents of Uielr wardroltcs Ihetr pantries, 
the number of pots of preserve In their store-closets and 
or the tnblo nnphins iti their linen presses, the dates of 
their births nud marriages the amounts of their trades 
men s bills nnd whether paid weekly or quarterly He 
hail been on the press, and was connected with the IT urn 
1 ny Chronicle Housed to drire Mathews crazy by ferret 
*14 mt ti^ win rcabouts when lie left Loudon and lining 
the Information In some paper — rcttffcct ton* L 131-2. 


Paul’s Pigeons, the boy 3 of SI 
Paul’s School, London 

Paul’s Walkers, loungers who fre- 
quented the middle of St Paul’s m the 
time of tho Commonwealth, ns the a dm 
Bond Street during the regencj — See 
Ben Jonson’s Hi'eri/ Man out of Jits 
Humour (1599), nnd Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Old St Paul's (1843) 

Paulettl (The lady Prminia ), ward 
of Master George Henot the king’s gold- 
smith — Sir W Scott, Ike Fortunes of 
Niqcl (time, James I ) 

Pauli'na, the noble-spirited wife of 
Antig'onus a Sicilian lord, and the kind 
friend of queen Hcrmi'onC When Her- 
mione gn\ e birth in prison to a daughter, 
Paulina undertook to present it to king 
Lcontes, hoping that his heart w ould be 
softened at the sight of his infant 
daughter , but he commanded the child to 
be cast out on a desert shore, and left 
there to perish The child was drifted 
to the “coast” of Bohemia, and brought 
up by a shepherd, who called it Pordlto 
Florlzel, the son of king PolivcnCs, fell 
in lo\ o with her, nnd fled with her to 
Sicih, to escape the vengeance of the 
angry king Ihe fugitiaes being intro- 
duced to Leontes, it was soon discolored 
that Perdita was the king’s daughter, nnd 
PolivenCs consented to the union he had 
before forbidden Paulina now mi ited 
Leontes and the rest to inspect a famous 
statue of HermionS, nnd the statue 
turned out to he the living queen herself 
— Shakespeare, The Winter's Tale (1G0-1) 

Paulina b clever generous, strong minded mul warm 
hearted fearless in asserting the truth firm In ber ten^e 
of right, enthusiastic In all tier affections, quick in 
thought, r&.olute in word, nnd energetic in action but 
heedless hot tempered, impatient, Joud bold voluble 
and turbident of tongue.— Mrs. Jameson. 

Pauline, “The Benutl of Laon=,’’ 
dnugliter of Mon Deschappclles n kj- 
onese merchant , “asprettv ns Venus and 
as proud as Juno ” Pauline rejected the 
suits of Benuscnnt, Glaus, and Claude 
Mclnotto , nnd the three rejected lovers 
combined on vengeance To this end, 
Claude, who was a gardeners son, pre- 
tended to he the prince Como, nnd Pnulme 
married him, but was indignant when 
she discovered the trick which had been 
played upon her Claude left her and 
entered the French arm), where in two 
j cars nnd a half he rose to the rank of 
colonel Returning to Ly ons, he found 
his fathcr-m-law on the eve of bank- 
ruptc) , and Pauline nbont to be sold to 
Beauscant for money to satisfy the 
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creditors Being convinced Mint Pauline 
rcnlh loved him, Claude pud tile monej 
required, find cfnimed the hdv ns his 
loving and grateful wife — Lord L 1< 
Lv tton, The Lady of Lyons (1838) 

Pan! me (Mademoiselle) or Monva 
Pali v, Iho attendant of Indv 1 rminin 
Pmiletti the goldsmith's vvnnl — Sir W 
Scott, Th” Fortunes of Bigcl (time, Jnincs 

I) 

Pauli'nus of Aork christened 10 000 
men, besides women nnd their children, 
in one single dnv in tlie Swale (Al- 
together sonic 50,000 souls, tc 101 cv erv 
minute, G2i0 Lien hour, supposing he 
worked eight hour-, without stopping ) 

Wi«t \ht> Rutu u fiat rtcelml the Christian fnitli 
I’A-ilhitw of o’ l \ork. tl p teiJoui hi hop then 
In ^.rqlc *thu nluil * t ami christened ten thousand (urn 
\\ ith vouep nU 1 llittr Kitto*. & numt*cf rrutre l*rd !c 
liivoii one Ii«i yy dajr 

Drayton PoTya'lloti rxrilt (1*^22) 

Paulo, tlie cardinal, and brother of 
count Ouido 1 rmiest-hi ni He advised 
the count to rtpurhis bankrupt fortune 
h\ mart) ing tin heires* — 15 Browning, 
1 he limy and the Moo'' 

Paupial], lire Hindu steward of the 
British goicmor of Madras — Sir VV 
Scott, The Surgeon’s Daughter (time, 
George II ). 

Pausa'nias (The British ), 'William 
Camden (1551-1G23) Sometimes called 
“ the British Strabo " 

Pauvre Jacquos When Mane 
Antoinette bad ber artificial Sinssvillngo 
m tbc “ Little Tnnnon,” a Sw iss girl w as 
brought oi er to heighten the illusion 
She was observed to pine, and was beard 
to sigh out, pauvre Jacques 1 This little 
romnnee pleased the queen, who sent for 
Jacques, and gave the pair n wedding 
portion , wlulc the marchioness do '1 ra- 
vanet wrote the song called Pauvre 
Jacques, which created at tlie time quite 
a sensation Tlie first and last verses 
run thus 

rAimrJoajnw qnsml/eLMi rrfide to! 

Jo no tenuis pa« fre* ml £re 
Mate i. pr^nl quo tu rli Join da mol, 

Jtf manque do tout iurla term. 

Poor Jack, while I wa* near lotJiee, 

TJio jtoor mv Mbs was unalloyed 
But now thou dwell it to fir from me, 

TJjc world appear* a Ijmciooio void. 

Pa'via ( Baltic of) Tran^is I of 
Trance is said to have written to his 
mother these words after the loss of this 
ba^U? “ Madame, tout csb perdu hop 


Tbonncur,” but what he rcallj vroto 
was “ Madame do toutes choscs no 
m’est demeurd pas quo l’honncur ct la 
vie” 

Vnd with n nohlo sleffe rooked rath took 
Dnjton rolt/olblon jrvflL 

Pavilion of ’prince Alimed 
11ns pavilion was so small that it might 
be held and covered by the hand, and 
}ct so large when pitched that a wholo 
arm} could encamp beneath it Its sue, 
however, was elastic, being alwnvs pro- 
portionate to the arms to be covered b} 
it — Arabian Mijhts (“ Ahmed and Pnn- 
Banou") 

Pavilion ( Mcmhcei Hermann), the 
svndie at Lugo [Lc-ajc] 

Molhet Mabel Pavilion, wife of mcin- 
heer Hermann 

Tnuhhen or Gcrtnuk Paullon, Liu ir 
daughter, betrothed to Hans Glover — Sir 
W Scott, Quoitm Duricard (time, 
Edward IV) 

Pawbns (Jfyui ),aht!ge,liea\ j man, 
“ one of the most remarkable of the ngc " 
He was a greit politiuan and great pa- 
triot, hut generallv under a cloud, whelk 
owing to his distinguished genius for 
bold speculations, not to snv “swindling 
schemes" Ilw creed was “to run u 
moist pen slick through ever} thing, and 
start afresh " — C Dickens, J lartm Chuz- 
zlcmt (1841) 

Pawnbrokers’ Balls T verv one 
knows that these balls arc the arms of 
the Medici fmmlv, hut it is not so well 
known that the} refer to an evploit of 
Avcrardo'Me Medici, a commanacr under 
Charlemagne This bold warrior slew 
the giant Mugcllo, whose club lie bore ns 
a trophv Dus nmee or club had three 
iron balls, which tho fnnul} adopted ns 
their device — Itoscoc, Life of Lorut-o 
da' Midtci(l70b) 

Paynim Harper (The), referred to 
bv lennvson in the Last Journamcnt , 
was Orpheus 

Sulne rotIs. mm? mulgccso 
Trooprd round a jvijidni Inrpvr once 
Then were •wine front* Reeso 
The nUor fcK^t* »ediij? thy iriyulm I>ard 
llml iucIi n mastery of Id* n yetrry 
Util ho could Jnrp liU wife up out of lielL 

Tcnnyion The tart 7 ournawnt (JSoj) 

Peace (Prince of), don Manuel Godov, 
bom at Badajoz bo called because be 
concluded the “ pence of Basle” between 
the French and Spanish nations in 1 71)5 
(I7G7-1851) 

Peace (The Father * / ), Andrea Deris 
(I4b9-15G0), 
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Peace (The Perpetual ), a peace con- 
cluded between England and Scotland, 
a few 5 ears after the battle of Flodden 
Field (January 24, 1502) 

Peace (The Suicst Way to) Fox, 
afterwards bishop of Hereford, said to 
Henry VIII , The surest way to peace is 
a constant prepat atwn for t mi The 
Romans had the axiom, Si tus paccm, 
para helium It was said of Edgar, sur- 
named “the Peaceful,” King of England, 
that ne preserved peace in those turbulent 
times “by being always prepared for 
uar” (reigned 959-975) 

Peace at any Price Mezerny 
snv s of Louis XII , that he had such 
detestation of war, that he rather chose to 
lose his duchy of Milan than burden his 
subjects with a w ar-tax — Histoire dc 
Fiance (1043) 

Peace of Antal'eidas, the pence 
concluded by Antalcidas the Spartan and 
Artaxerxes (n c 387) 

Peace of God, a pence enforced by 
the clergy on the barons of Christendom, 
to prevent the perpetual feuds between 
baron and baron (1035) 

Peace to tlie Souls (See Mohna ) 

Peach.'um, a pimp, patron of a gang 
of thieves, and receiver of their stolen 
goods His house is the Tesort of thiev cs, 
pickpockets, and villains of all sorts He 
Detrays his comrades when it is for his 
owm benefit, and c\ cn procures the arrest 
of captain Mnchcnth 

The quarrel betsreen Peachom nnd Lochlt was nn nllus!on 
to a personal collision between Walpole nnd his colleague 
lord Townsend —It. Chambers English Literature L 571 

Mrs Peachum, wife of Peaclium She 
recommends her daughter Pollv to be 
“ somewhat nice in her deviations from 
virtue ” 

Polly Pcachum , daughter of Peaclium 
(See Poli y )— J Gay , The Beggar's Opera 
(1727) 

PearL It is said that Cleopatia 
swallow cd a pearl of more valuo than the 
whole of the banquet she had provided in 
honour of Antony This she did when 
she drank to his health The same sort 
of extravagant folly is told of TFsopus 
son of Clodius iEsopus the actor (Horace, 
Satire, li 3) 

A similar act of vanity and folly is 
ascribed to sir Thon as Gresham, when 
queen Lbzabcth dined atthcCitv banquet, 
her visit to the Royal Exchange 


Here £15 000 at one clap goes 

Instead of sugar Gresham drinks the pearl 

Unto his queen mid mistress. 

Thomas Heyirood 

Pearson ( Captain Gilbert), officer m 
attendance on Cromwell — Sir IV Scott, 
Woodstock (time, Commonw ealtb) 

Peasant-Bard (The). Robert Burns 
(1859-1796) 

Peasant-Painter of Sweden, 
Horberg His chief paintings are altar- 
pieces 

The altar piece painted by HCrberp 
lODgfellow The Children of the Lords Suj>per 

Peasant-Poet of Wortliampton- 
shire, John Clare (1793-1864) 

Peasant of tlie Danube (The), 
Louis Legendre, a member of the Trench 
National Convention (1755-1797) , called 
m French Lc Paysan du Danube , fronr'lns 
“ Eloquence sauvage " 

Peasants’ War (The), a revolt of 
the German peasantry in Swabia and 
Franconia, nnd subsequently in Saxony, 
Thuringia, nnd Alsace, occasioned b\ the 
oppression of the nobles nnd the clergy 
(1500-1525) 

Peau de Chagirn, n story by 
Balzac Tlie hero becomes possessed of 
a magical wild nss’s skin, which vields 
him the means of gratifying every wish , 
but for every wish thus gratified the skin 
shrank somewhat, nnd at last vanished, 
having been wished entirely aw n\ Life 
is a peau d'anc , for every vital act 
diminishes its force, and when all its 
force is gone, life is spent (1834) 

Peck'smfF, “architect and land stir 
vey or,” at Salisbury He talks homilies 
even m drunkenness, prates about the 
beauty of chanty, and duty of forgive- 
ness, but is altogether a canting humbug, 
and is ultimately so reduced in position 
that he becomes “a drunken, begging, 
squalid, letter-w nting man,” out at 
elbows, nnd almost shoeless Pecksniffs 
speciality was the “sleek, smiling, crawl- 
ing abomination of liv poensy ” 

If ever man combined within himself an the mild 
ualltlcs of the Iamb with a considerable touch of the 
ovc, and not a dash of the crocodile or the least possible 
suggestion of the very mildest reasoning of tlio serpent, 
that man rnw Mr Pecksniff * the messenger of peace, 

— CIl If 

Chanty nnd Mercy Peel sniff, the two 
daughters of the “architect and land 
survevor” Chanty is thin, ill-nnturcd, 
nnd n shrew, eventually jilted by a weak 
young man, who really loves her sister 
Mercy Pecksniff, usually called “Merry,’’ 
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is prettv and true-hearted , though flippant 
and foolish ns a girl, sho becomes greatlv 
toned do irn b} the troubles of her married 
life — C Dickens, Martin Chuzztciat 
(18-13) 

Pedant, nn old fellow set up to per- 
sonate Yincentio m Shakespeare’s corned} 
called The Taming of the Shi me (1C95) 

Pedre (Ton), a Sicilian nobleman, 
who has a Greek slat c of great beantt , 
named Isidore (3 sy/ ) Tins slave is 
loved bj Adraste (2 syl ), a French 
gentleman, who gains access to the house 
under the guise of a portrait-painter 
He next sends his slave Zaide to com- 
plain to the Sicilian of ill-treatment, and 
don Pbdre volunteers to intercede on her 
behalf At this moment Adraste comes 
up, and demands that Zaide be given up 
to deserved chastisement Pedre pleads 
for her, Adraste appears to he pacified, 
and Pbdre calls for Zaide to come forth 
Isidore, in the veil of Zaide, conies out, 
and Pbdre sav s, “There, take her home, 
and use her well ” “ I vi ill do so," sav s 
Adraste, and leads off the Greek slav e — 
Molitre, Lc Sicihen on L' Amour Pcmtrc 
(l607) 

Pednllo, the tutor of don Juan 
After the shipwreck, the men in the boat, 
being vrhollv without prov lsions, cast lots 
to know which should be killed as food 
for the rest, and the lot fell on Pedrillo, 
but those who feasted on him most 
rav enously went mad 

nil tutor the licentiate Pedrilk) 

V> Lo terem] language* did understand 

JJ/ron Don Juan 1L 25 tee 70-79 {1819) 

Pe'dro, “the pilgrim,” a noble gentle- 
man, servant to Alinda (daughter of lord 
Alpbonso) — Beaumont and ITctcher, It \e 
Pilgrim (1G2I) 

Pedro (Bon), pnnee of Aragon — 
■Shakespeare, Much Ado about Sot/tina 
(1600) 

Pedro (Bon), father of Leonora — R 
Jephson, Tico Strings to your Bow (17J2) 

Pedro (Bon), a Portuguese nobleman, 
father of donna Yiolanto —Mrs Cent- 
livre. The Wonder (1714) 

Pedro (Br ), whose full name v\ as Dr 
Pedro Rczio de Aguero, court ph>sician 
in the island of Baratana He earned a 
whalebone rod in his hand, and whenever 
any dish of food was set before Sancho 
Panza the governor, he touched it with 
his wand, that it might he instantly re- 
moved, as unfit for the governor to' eat 


Parfndges were “forbidden bv Hippoc'- 
rnt£s,”' olla podndas were “most per- 
nicious,’’ rabbits were “a sharp-baired 
diet,” veal might not be touched, but “a 
few wafers and a thin slice or two of 
quince ” might not be harmful 

The governor being served with some beef hashed frltl* 
onions, fell to with more avidity than If ho had been 
s-t down to Milan podstiL Roman pheasants, Sorrento 
veal Moron partridges or green gc&e of Lavnjos and 
turning to Dr Pedro, ho said took yon signor doctor 
I irartt no dainties, for I hare been flings used to 
beef bacon port turnlpj and onions." — Cervantes Don 
Quixote JI LL JO 12 (1615) 

Peebles (Peter), the pauper litigant 
lie is vain, litigious, hard-hearted, and 
credulous, a liar, s drunkard, and a pauper 
His “ganging plea’’ is Hogarthian comic 
— Sir W Scott, Rcdgaunitct (time, George 

HI ) 

Peecher (Miss), a schoolmistress, in 
the flat country where Kent and Surrey 
meet “Small, shining, neat, methodical, 
and buxom was Miss Peecher , cherry ~ 
checked and tuneful of voice A little 
pincushion, a little hussif, a bttle hook, 
a little work-box, a little setof tables and 
weights and measures, and a little w omnn, 
all in one She could wntc a little essav 
on anv subject exactlj a slate long, and 
stnctlj according to rule If Mr Bridle} 
Headstone had proposed mamngc to her, 
she would ccrtainl} have replied ‘yes,’ 
for she loved him,” but Mr Headstone 
did not lov e Miss Peecher — helov cd Lizzie 
Uexam, and had no love to spare for any 
other woman — C Dickens, Our Mutuai 
Tncnd, n 1 (18G4) 

Peel -the -Causeway (Old), a 
smuggler — Sir W Scott, Redgaunttet 
(time, George III ) 

Peeler (Sir), any crop which greatly 
impoverishes the ground To peel is to 
impoverish soil, as “oats, lye, barlcv, 
andgre} wheat,” but not peas (xxxiu 51) 

Wheat doth not wcB 
b or after sir Peeler he loveth to dwell 

T- Tusser Fire Hundred Folnit of Good 
Husbandry ryliL 12 (1^/) 

Peelers, the constahularv of Ireland, 
appointed under the Pence Preservation 
Act of 1814, proposed b> sir Robert Pee’ 
file name was subsequent^ given to the 
new police of England, who arc also called 
“Bobbies” from sir Robert Peel 

Peep-o 5 -Day Boys, Irish insur- 
gents of 1784, who prowled about at dnv - 
break, searching for arms 

Peeping Tom of Coventry 
Ladv Godiva earnestly besought her bus- 
band (Leofnc earl of Mercia) to relievo 
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tlic men of Coi entry of their gnc\ ous 
oppressions Leofne, nnnoi cd nt her im- 
portunity, told lier lie would do so when 
she lmd ridden on horseback, naked, 
through the tow n The countess took him 
at his w ord, rode naked through the town, 
nrd Leofne w as obliged to grant the men 
of Co\ entn a charter of freedom — 
Dngdalc 

llapin says that the countess com- 
manded nil persons to keep within doors 
and away from windows during her ride 
One man, named Tom of Coi entn , took a 
peep of die Indy on horseback, but it cost 
hint his life 

lennason, in his Godiva, has re- 
produced this storj 

Peerage of the Saints In the 
preamble of the statutes instituting the 
Order of St Michael, founded by I oms 
XT in 1 Ififi, the archangel is styled “ tin 
lord," and created a knight The apostles 
had been nlrondy ennobled and knighted 
A\ c rend of “ the carl Peter,” “ count 
Paul," “the baron Stephen,” and soon 
Urns, m the introduction of n sermon 
upon St Stephen’s Day, we have these 
lines 

Entendra toulcs a cheat sermon 
Et clalr ct lal tules environ 
Conte* yous meUle la pntlon 
De SC EiUcul lo baron. 

The nposJeswore gentlemen of bloude rnd nnnyo of 
them descended from that worthy conqueror Judas Mac 
hnbCus though through tho tract of time mul pmccu 
tlott of utvrs, |»owty oppressed tho kindred and they 
were constnyncd to icrvila works. Christ was also a 
genthman on tho mother x side and might, if JIo bail 
esteemed of tho vnjne glorjo of this world haro borne 
coat armour —The Via on of Centric (quarto) 

Pearce (1 syl ), a gcnenc name for a 
farmer or ploughman Piers the plow- 
man is the name assumed bt Robert or 
William Langland, in a histonco-satincnl 
poem so called 

And jet, m> priests pnj you to Cod for Tecrce 

And if >ou have a paler nostcr " *i»are 

Then shnl jou pmv for vijlera. 

(j Gascoigne The Steele Glut (died 157?) 

Peery (Paul), landlord of tlio Ship, 
Doc or 

il/i a Ptei i/, Paul’s w ife — G Colman, 
Ways and Means (1788) 

Peeiybmgle (John), a carrier, 
“lumbering, slow, and honest, liea\y, 
but light of spint , rough upon the sur- 
face, but gentle at the core , dull without, 
hut quick w ithin , stolid, hut so good 
O mother Nature, gi\e thy children 
the true poetrv of heart that lnd itself in 
this poor carrier’s breast, and we can bear 
to hoi e them talking prose all their lifo 
long ' ” 

M> s [Mary] Pceryhngle, cabled by h?f 


husband “Dot " She was a little cliubbv, 
cheery, young wife, icry fond of her 
hnshand, and aery’ proud of her baby , 
a good hoiscwifc, who delighted in 
making the house snug and C07V for 
lolin, when he came home after his day’s 
work Sho called him “a dear old ' 
darling of a dunce," or “ her little 
goosie " She sheltered Fdn nrd Plummer 
in her cottage for n tunc, and got into 
trouble , hut the marriage of 1 dward 
w itliMay 1 lclding cleared up the mi sten , 
and John lot cd Ins little Dot more fondiy 
than c\er — C Dickens, The Cud el on 
the Hearth (1845) 

Peg Drink to your peg King Edgar 
ordered that “ pegs should be fastened 
into drinking-horns nt stated distances, 
and whoeier drank bLyond his peg nt one 
draught should be obnoMOUs to a scicre 
punishment ” 

I lmd Lately n peg tankard In my lnt»d It lmd on tba 
inside ft row d( ei*lit j Ins, one abo\o another from bottom 
to top It held two quarts, to tliat there wax a pill of 
II iuor betweeu peg and rvg. V, hoerer drink short t f Ills 
pin or beyond If was obliged to drink to tho nest, and so 
on till tho tankard was drained to the bottom.— Sliarpe 
Jlhtory of the Kingt of England. 

Peg-o-Pamsey, the heroine of an 
old song Percy says it was nn indecent 
ballad Slinkcspenre alludes to it in his 
Twelfth Might, act n sc 3(1011) 

James I lmd been much struck with the beauty and 
embamxsment of tho pretty I eg ft Uamrcy as lie called 
her — Sir \\ Scott. 

Peg'asus, the winged horse of the 
Muses It was caught by Bcllerophon, 
w ho mounted thereon, nnd destroyed the 
Chmvcrn , but w lien he attempted to 
ascend to hear on, he was thrown from 
the horse, nnd Pc n flsus mounted nlono to 
the skies, where it became tho constella- 
tion of the same name 

To break Pegasus s ncc! , to w rite halting 
poetry 

Some free from rhyme or teison rule or check 
Break FrLdan s head nnd Pegasus s neck 

Top© The Dm chd ill 1G1 (1"28) 

*** To “break Pnscian’s head” is to 
write bad grammar Priscian w as a great 
grammarian of the fifth century 

Pegg ( Katharine ), one of the mistresses 
of Charles II She was the daughter of 
Thomas Pegg, Esq , of 1 cldersey , in 
Derba shire 

Peggot'ty (Clara), sen ant-girl of 
Mrs Copperfield, and the faithful old 
nurse of David Copperfield Her name 
“Clara” was tabooed, because it w is 
the name of Mrs Copperfield Clara 
Peggotty married Barkis the earner 
Being rerj plump ffhenercr -is made onp Jlttl# 
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exert on after she wtu dreamt some of the buttons on tho 
feich of her poim fletr cfT —Cb. 1L 

Dan'cl Pcggotly, brother of David 
Copperficld s nurse Dan’cl was a lar- 
mouth fisherman His neplieu limn 
l’ejjgottr , and his brother-in-law \i child 
,f little lm'lv,” lived with him Dan el 
lnmself was n bachelor, nnd n Mrs Gum- 
midge (widow of Ins late partner) Kept 
house for him Dnn’cl Peggottv was most 
tender-hearted, nnd loved little Lin’lv 
ruth nil his heart 

J/am Pcgqotty, nephew of Dan cl Peg- 
gottv of lannouth, nnd son of Toe, 
Dnn’cl s brother Ham was in lone w ith 
little Em’h, daughter of 7om (Din's 
brother-in-law ) , but Stecrforth stepped 
n between tlicin, and stole Em’K awai 
Ham Peggottv is represented ns the un 
beau-tdent of nn uneducated, simple- 
minded, honest, nnd wnrm-hcnrtcd li-lier- 
mnn Tie was drowned in his attempt to 
rcs< ue Stecrforth from the sea 
Lin'li] Pcygotly, daughter of Dan s 
brother-in-law Tom She wns engaged 
to 11 nil Peggottv , hut being fascinated 
with Stecrforth, ran off with him She 
wns afterwards reclaimed, nnd cmigntod 
to Australia with Dnn’cl nnd Mrs Gum- 
mid„e — C Dickens, Davul Copperficld 
(1819) 

Peggy, grandchild of the old widow 
Mnclure n coiennnter —Sir IV Scott, 
Old Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Peggy, tho lanndrj-maid of colonel 
MnnncrmgatM oodbume —Sir TV Scott, 
Guy Manna inq (time, George II ) 

Peggy fThnftl, the orphan daugh- 
ter of sir Tliomns Thrift of Hampshire, 
and tho ward of Mooda, who brings her 
up in perfect seclusion in. the countn 
When Moodj is 50 and Pcggv 10, the 
guardian tries to marry her , but "the 
countn girl’’ outwits him, and marries 
Bclville, a young man of more suitable 
age Poggj calls her guardian “llud ” 
She is very simple but sharp, ingenuous 
but crafts, liroh and girlish — lhc 
Country Cnrl (Garrick, altered from 
Wvchcrlj’s Country Wife, 167'i) 

'In JonLm P7SC-1S1CJ matte her Srrt appearance In 
London nt Drerj tano In 1765 The cl/incicr ehe 
relc-M eras re-To" 1 her nitao w-u Immediate her 
enhary doubled, find eltc traa allowed taro h-nenta.— \\ C. 
ras^ell /'cjrretenutlrc 1 ctors, 

Pegler (Mrs), mother of Josiah 
IS nun derby, Esq , banl cr nnd mill owner, 
called “The Buily of Tlumili'j ’’ The 
son allows the old woman £S0 a year to 
keep out of sight— 0, Dickens, Ifard 
2hncs (1831), - 1 


Pok'uali, the attendant of princess 
Xoknvnh, of the “happy vnliev " Sho 
accompanied the princess in her wander- 
wgs, hut refused to enter the great 
pvramid, nnd, while the princess wns - 
exploring the chnmbers, was earned off 
b\ some Arabs fche wns afterwards 
ransomed for 200 ounces of gold — Dr 
Johnson, Dassclas (1759) 

Pelay'o (Praia), son of Fnvil'n, 
founder of the Spanish inoiinrchj after 
the overthrow of Roderick last of the 
Gothic kingo lie united, in his own 
person, the ro^al lines of Spam and of 
the Goths 

In him the oh! Iberhn blood 

Of roj-.il nnd remote*! ftnctMtry 

I rum un lifted tourtc flowed undeGJcd 
lie too of ChlmlajulMtho s rmlllne 
Me remnant now drew after him the low 
Of all true Cotht. 

Souther Toderlet, tic, rid (131-1). 

Pelliam, the hero of a novel l>v lord 
Lvtton, entitled Pctham or The Adccn - 
tuusoj a 6 rn 'Amau (1S23) 

Pdham (M), one of the many abases 
of sir It Phillips, under which lie pub- 
lished The Parait's and lutor's 1 irst 
Catechism In the prof ice he calls the 
writer authoress Gome of his other 
names are Rev David Blair, Rev C C 
Clarke, Rev J Goldsmith 

Pe’lian Spear (The), the lance of 
Achilles which wounded and cured Ie'- 
iephos So called from I’clcus the father 
of Achilles 

‘Mich tho euro the Amdfcm hero found— 

Iho rtibn tint w oundetl nrulo him sound, 

Orid I cm<\l y of tore 

Polices (3 syJ ), AcliiIlCs, son of 
Pelcus (2 si/l ), chief of the Greek 
warriors at the siege of Prov — Homer, 
Iliad 

Whrn like rclld£j, boJ 1 Inland contrul 
Homer robed high to beaten tho loud impetuous wn^ 
LcatUe The Minstrel (!7"3 A), 

Pelion ("mud-sprung"), one of the 
frog chieftains 

A spear at I ebon Trotfodj t^j cut 4 

Tho ndulro siierr within the bosom part 
Deaths sable shades tho fainting frog surround 
Vnd llfos red tide runs ebblngfrom the wound, 

Parnell l<tUU of the Fro?} aud Mice iU (about 1712) 

Poll (Solomon), an attorney in tho 
Insolvent Debtors’ court lie has the 
verj highest opiniona-of his own merits, 
and by his aid Ton> Weller contrives to 
get his son Sam sent to the Elect for debt, 
tbnt he maj be near Mr Pickwick to 
protect nnd wait upon him — C Dickens, 

The Picfoeick Papers (1830) 

Polleas (Sir), lord of many isles, and 
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noted for Ins great muscular strength 
He fell in lo\e with lady Ettard, but the 
lad / did not return his loi e Sir Gaw'ain 
promised to advocate his cause with the 
Indy , but play ed him false Sir Pcllcas 
caught them m unseemly dalliance with 
each other, hut forbore to kill them 
liy the power of enchantment, the lady 
was made to dote on sir Pclleas , but the 
knight w ould have nothing to say to her, 
so she pined and died After the lady 
Ettard played him false, the Damsel of 
the Lake “rejoiced him, and thcvlmcd 
together during their -whole lues" — Sir 
T Melon , History of Prince Arthur, i 
70-82 (1470) 

Sir Pelleas must not be con- 
founded with sir Pelles (js) 

Pellegnn, the pseudonym of Lemotte 
I ouqud (1777-1843) 

Pelles (Sir), of Corbin Castle, “king 
of the foragn land and xngli cousin of 
Joseph of Arimatliy ” He was father of 
sir Eliazar, and of the lady Elaine who 
fell in lore with sir Laimcclot, by whom 
she became the mother of sir Galahad 
“who nchieicd the quest of the holy 
graal ” This Elaine was not the “ lily 
mind of Astolat " 

1\ lulc sir Laimcclot was visiting king 
Pelles, a glimpse of the holy graal was 
\ ouchsafed them 

For when they went Into the castle to take their re- 

there came a dove to the window lunl In her 
•ill wn3 ft llttlo censer of gold find there w ItlmU u-is such 
n savour as though all tho splcer) of tho world had been 
there and n danncl passing fair bare a a essel of gold 
between her bands, and thereto the klngj kneeled de- 
loutlj andsaJd hlspnjen Oh mercy l said sir 

Lnuncelot, wlmt may (fits meant" Tills, said 

the king Is the holy Eancgreall which je hare seen — 
SirT Malory, History of Prince Arthur 11L 2(14 0) 

Pe llin ore (Sir), king of the Isles 
and knight of the Iiound Table (pt i 57) 
He was a good man of power, was called 
“Tho Knight with the Stranger Beast,” 
and slew king Lot of Orkcney, but was 
himself slam ten 3 cars aftcrw ards b 3 sir 
Gawainc one of Lot’s sons (pt 1 35) 
Sir Pellinore (3 syt ) had, bj the wife of 
Aries the cowherd, a son named sir Tor, 
who was the first knight of the Bound 
Table created by king Arthur (pt 1 47, 
48) , one daughter, Llein, by the Lndj of 
Buie (pt 111 10 ) , and three sons in lawful 
w edlock sir Agloualc (sometimes called 
Aglamlo, probably a clerical error), sir 
Eamo rake Dornar (also called sir Lmnorahe 
be Galis), and sirPcrcivale de Galls (pt 11 
108) Tlie w ldow succeeded to the throne 
(pt 111 10) — Sir T Malory, History of 
Pnnce Arthur (1470) 


Milton calls the name “Pellenore ” (2 

wO 

Ffdr dfunseb. mot In forest* wide 
By knights of Logm or of Lyoues, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas or Pellenore. 

Milton. 

Pelob'ates (4 syl ), one of the frog 
champions The word means “mud- 
wnder ” In the battle he flings a heap 
of mud against Ps\ curpn.\ the Hector 
of the mice, and half blinds him, but 
the warnor mouse heaves a stone “whose 
hulk would need ten degenerate mice of 
modern days to lift,” and the mass, falling 
on the “ mud-wader,” breaks his leg — 
Parnell, Baltic of the Frogs and. Mice, in 
(about 1712) 

Pel'ops’ Shoulder, nory Tho 
tale is that DamZter ato the shoulder of 
Pelops when it was sened up bj Tan'- 
talos for food The gods restored Pelops 
to life bj putting the dismembered body 
into a caldron, hut found that It lacked 
a shoulder , whereupon Demctcr sup- 
plied him with an ivory shoulder, and 
all his descendants bore this distinctno 
mark 

N B — It w ill he remembered that 
Py thag'oras had a golden thigh 

\ our forehead high 
And smooth as Tclops shoulder 
John Fletcher The Faithful Shcj>}*crdeu II 1 (1G10) 

Pelo'rus, Sicily , stnctlv speaking 
the north-cast promontory of that island, 
called Capo di Fi.ro, from a pharos or 
lighthouse to Poseidon, which once 
stood there 

So reels Pelo ms with conmlslro throes, 

r, i- — 1- la«l/i J 

Pelos, father of Phy signa'thos king 
of the frogs The word means “ mud ” 
— Parnell, Battle of the Frogs and J/iu. 
(about 1712) 

Pembroke ( The earl of), uncle to 
sir Ay mer de Yalencc — Sir IV Scott, 
Castle Dangerous (time, Henry I ) 

Pembroke (The Bcv Mr ), chaplain nt 
Wovcrley Honour — Sir IV Scott, IVa- 
rerley (time, George II ) 

Pen, Philemon Holland, translator- 
general of the classics Of lnm w as tho 
epigram written 

Holland with bl» translations doth to fill us 
lie will not let Suetonius bo JYdnTwflhii 

(The point of which is, of course, that 
the name of the -Homan historian was 
C Suetonius Trangmllus ) 

Mon v of thc-sc translations w crc w ntfen 
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from beginning to cud v, itli one pen, and 
hence he lnmpclf wrote 

■With m** *'il? pen 1 ’irHt 0 U beck, 

Made o! a j^ry , 

A fn { tr?j wlien I I totfr 
And n 1 lea re It *:Gi. 

Pendoimis, a novel by Thackeray 
(1810), in which meek of his own history 
and experience is recorded with a nove- 
list’s licence The hero, Arthur Penden- 
ms, reappears in the Adt-enhtres of Philip, 
and is represented ns tilling the story of 
The Keireom.es Arthur Pcndcnnia stands 
in relation to Thackeray ns David Cuppcr- 
fetd does to Diaries Dickens 

Arthur Pcndenms, a 10110 ;; man of 
ardent feelings and liveh intellect, bat 
self-cnnceitcd and sdfi«Ii lie Ins a 
keen sc n*e of honour, and a capacitv for 
loving, but nlto 0 ether he is not an at- 
tractive character 

faura l’cndennis This i« one of the 
best of fhackcrav s character* 

Major Pet dtnms, a tuft-hunter, who 
fawns on his patrons for the ^akc of 
wedging hitn*df into their socictv — 
nine! cray, Thu JIts'ory of Pend, urns 
(1850) 

Pendrag'on, probably a title mean- 
inr “chitf leader in war " Dra/oa is 
Welsh for n “ leader m war,” and ji .11 for 
“head ” or “chief ” The title was git cn 
to hither, brother of Constans, and fntber 
of prince Arthur I ike the v ord “ Pha- 
raoh," it is used as a proper n ttnc with- 
out the article — GcoJTrcv of Monmouth, 
Chroa , vj (11 12) 

Onrc I read. 

Thit f twt 1 endm^on In ) U Utter ilcl. 

Cjune t*> Uh* Ce! U *iwl ranriuhhf I Ll« foex. 

SPjil.M;*es.r 1 llmry f I act J Lt£ 2 

Penol'opc’s Web, a work that 
never progrts*cs Penelope, the w ife of 
blysscs, being importunnted bt several 
Buiton during her hushmd s lon^ ab- 
sence, made reply that she could not 
-marry again, even if Ulvssrs v ere dead, 
till she had finished weaving a shroud 
for her aged father-in-law 1 very night 
she pulled out what die had woven 
during the day, and Hum the shroud 
made no progress tov ards completion — 
Greet M/thot&jy 

The 1 rcnch say of a work “never 
ending, still beginning," cVt' Verier aye dc 
Pdndape 

Penel'ophon, the beggar loved by 
king Goplu too Shakespeare calls the 
n inve /caelophon in fate's fad tour's 
/ net it ?c 1 (1004) —Percy, Itc- 
I to kcs, J, u, 6 (1765), 


Penelva (The Pxploits and Adrca* 
hires of), part of the senes called It 
Poman dis Pomare, pertaining to 11 Am'- 
adis of Gaul ” This part was added by 
an nnonv motis Portuguese (fifteenth Cen- 
tura) 

Ponfeatlicr (fa dy Penelope), the 
lndv patroness at the Spa — Sir W Scott, 
St J unttn's Well (time, George III ) 

Pengwern (77ir lurch ofl, pnm.o 
Gwenwvn of Powvs-Iftnd — SirW Scu *, 
7 he Hctrothcd (time, Ilcnrv IT ) 

Pcngwimon [Mr), from Cornwall , 
a Tncolnte conspirator with Mr Ped- 
gnuntlet — Sir \S Scott, Pcdyaun'Ut 
(time, George III ) 

Peninsular War (Tin), the vvnt 
earned on b\ sir Artlinr TVelle-lev 
against Vapoleon m Portugal and Spam 
(1808-1S11) 

Southev vvrotc a History of the Pimn- 
su’ar liar (18L-C2) 

Penitents of Loire ( fnitermb, / of 
//,c),an institution C'-tablWied in Langue- 
doc in the thirteenth centurv , consisting 
of knights and C-'pnrcs, rl-mes and 
damsels, vrhosc object was to prove the 
excc c s of tlieir love by bcanng, with 
invincible constancy, 'he extreme* of 
heat and cold They passed the greater 
part of the dav abroad, wandering about 
from castle to castle, vvlmrcver thev were 
summoned by the inriolablc duties of 
love ind gallant rv , Eothat tnanv of thc *0 
divotecs |>cnshed by the inclcmencv of 
the weatlier, nnd received the crown of 
marts rdom to their profession — Sec 
V> arton, History or I njtidi Poetry 
(1781) 

Pon'lake (Pirhard), a cheerful man, 
both frank nnd free, but married to 
1’ebecca a terrible shrew PobecC't 
1 new if she once sat m St Michael s 
chair (on St Michael’s Mount, in Corn- 
wall), that she would rule her husband 
e cr after, so she was verv desirous of 
going to the mount. It so happened that 
Pichird fell sick, and both vowed to 
give six marks to St Michael if he re- 
covered Hichnrd did recover, nnd thev 
visited the shrine, but while Piclinrd 
was making the offering, Rebecca ran to 
scat herself in St Michael's chair , but 
no sooner had she done so, than she fcl) 
from the chair, nnd vas killed in tho 
fall— Southey, St Michaels Chair (tj 
ballad, 1798), v 
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Penniless (The), Ma-wnulmn I 
•emperor o£ German} (145*), 1493-1519) 

Penny (Joe!), a lnglnrajman — Sir 
W Scott, Guy Manna mg (time, George 

II ) 

Penruddoclc (Bodcricl), a “philo- 
sopher," or rather a recluse, who spent 
lus time in reading B\ nature gentle, 
kind-hearted, and generous, but soured 
In wrongs Woodville, Jus trusted 
fnend, although he knew that Arabella 
was betrothed to Roderick, induced her 
father to give lus daughter to himself, 
the richer ninn , and Roderick's life was 
blasted lVooiwlle had a son, who re- 
duced himself to positnc indigence by 
gambling, and sir George Penruddoch 
was the chief creditor Sir George d) ing, 
all lus property came to Ins cousin Rode- 
ncl , u ho non’ had ample means to glut 
his rerenge on his treacherous friend , but 
his heart softened Tirst, he settled all 
“ the obligations, bonds, and mortgages, 
corering the whole Wooch ille property ," 
on Henry Wood* die, that he might marrv 
rmili tempest, and next, lie restored to 
Mrs Woodi die “her settlement, which, 
in her husband’s desperate necessity , she 
had resigned to him," lnsth, he sold 
nit lus own estates, and retired again to 
a countrj cottage to Ins hooks and soli- 
tude — Cumberland, The Wheel of Fortune 
(1770) 

Who his seen J Kemh e (1"’5^-1S23] In Fenmd 
dock ** nnd not shed (ears from the deepest sources T His 
tenderly putting away the son of his treacherous Hend 


r no of acting —Mrs. K 

Trench remains 

Pentap'olm, “with the naked arm," 
king of the Garaman'tcans, who nlwnis 
went to b ittlc w ith his right ann hare 
Mifanfnron emperor of Trap'oban wished 
to mnrrj Ins daughter, hut, being re- 
fused, resohed to urge his suit bj the 
sword When don Quixote saw two 
flocks of slieep coming along tho road 
in opposite directions, ho told Sancho 
Panza the* ** ere the armies of these two 
pi issnnt monarchs met in arraj against 
ench other — Cervantes, Don Quixote, 1 
fii 4 (1C05) 

Penteo6te Vivante (La), cardinal 
Mezzofanti, who was the master or fifty 
or fifty-eight languages (1774-1849) 

Pentlie'a, sister of Ith'oclCs, ue- 
trothed to OFgilus b} tbe consent of her 
father At the death of her father, 
Rhodes compelled her to marry Bfiss'- 


anes whom she hated, and she atari ed 
herself to death — John Ford, The Broken 
Heart (1633) 

Pentliesile'a, queen of the Amazons, 
slain bj Achilles S Butler calls the 
name “ Pcnthes'ilc ” 

And Laid about In fight more bn lly 
Tli in th Vmazonlan d tme FenUusifc* 

S. Duller l/udU>ras. 

Pen'fcheuB (3 syl ), a king of Thebes, 
who tried to abolish the orgies of 
Bacchus, but was driven mad b\ the 
offended god In Ins madness he climbed 
into a tree to witness the ntos, nnd being 
descried was tom to pieces bj tbe Bac 
ebantes 

Vs when wild Fcntheus crown mad with fear 
VI hole troops of hellish hags about him spies. 

Piles Fletcher Christ t Triumph occr /Kath (lGlh) 

Pcn'thcus (2 si/l ), king of Thebes, 
resisted the introduction of the worship 
of D} om’sos (Bacchus) into his kingdom, 
m consequence of which the Bacchantes 
pulled his palace to the ground, and 
Pentbeus dm en from the throne, was tom 
to pieces on mount Cithoiron b* )m» ow n 
mother and her tw o sisters 

He the fate [ttuij sing) 

Of soltfr Fentheus. 

Akenside Uymn to the haUult (17(T) 

Pentweazel (Alderman), a rich City 
merchant of Blow bladder Street He is 
w holty submissi* c to his w ife, whom lie 
alwnjs addresses ns “Chuck ” 

Jfrs Pentweazel, the alderman’s wife, 
aerj ignorant, *orj *ain, and acr} con- 
ceitedh humble She was a Grishin by 
birth, and “ nil her fnmilj by the 
mother’s side were famous for their 
ejes” She had an aunt among the 
beauties of Windsor, “a perdigious fine 
woman She bad but one eje, but tbnf 
was a piercer, and got her three nusbands 
We was called the gimlet famih ” Mrs 
Pentweazel snjs her first likeness was 
done after “Venus de Mcdicis the sifter 
of Mnrj de Medicis ” 

Suhay Pentweazel, daughter of the 
nldermnn recentlv married to Mr Deputy 
Dripping of Candlewick Yard 

Carcl Pentweazel, a schoolboy, who had 
been under Dr Jerks, near Doncaster, for 
tw o j ears and a quarter, and had learnt 
nil As in Prccvnti b* heart The terms of 
tins school were illO n year for food, 
books, board, clothes, and tuition — 
Foote, Taste (1753) 

Peon'ia or Poson'ia, Macedonia, so 
called from Pieon son of Endymion 

Made Macedon tirst stoop then Thessaly nnd TI nuc 

Ills soldiers there enriched with all Fconlns spoil. 

Drayton, £o!i/Q.l£ion, till. (1013} 
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People (Man of (Ac), Charles Jnmos 
EDi. (1/49-1806) 

Pepin (William), a White fnar and 
most famous preacher at the beginning 
of the sixteenth centurj His sermons, 
in eight volumes quarto, formed the 
grand repertory of the preachers of those 
times 

Qu! nc«dt Teploarc neadt prardlcnre — rroterb 

Peppei Grate, a gate on the east 
side of the citj of Chester It is said 
that the daughter of the major eloped, 
and the major ordered the gate to be 
dosed Hence the pro; orb, When your 
daughter is stolen, close Pepper Gate , or 
in other words, Loot the stable door i cAcn 
the stcccl is stolen — Albert Smith, Chris- 
topher Tadpole , i 

Pepperpot ( Sir Peter), a West 
Indian epicure, lmineneelj ucli, con- 
ceited, and irritable — Foote, The Pat) on 
(1704) 

Peppers (See White IJorsf of 
thi Plipers) 

Peps (Dr Dari c>), a court pbjsicmn 
who attended the first Sirs Dombej on 
her death-bed Dr Peps nlwnj s gave bis 
patients (bj mistake, of course), a title, 
to impress them with the idoa that his 
practice was cxclusi; elj confined to the 
upper ten thousand — C DicLcns, Dombey 
and Son (1810).. 

Perceforest (King), the hero of a 
prose romance “in Greek " 'lhe Mb 
is said to hn\c been found bj count 
t\ llham of Hninnult in n cabinet at 
“Durtimcr” Abbej, on the Humber, 
and in the same cabinet was deposited a 
cronn, which the count sent to king 
JMwurd The MS was turned into 
Latin by St Landeliun, and thence into 
Trench under the title of Da Trcs Elegante 
Dchuciu: Mdhjluc ct Ires Dlaisante Uys- 
toirc du Trcs Noble Dog Perceforest 
(printed at Pans in lo28) 

(Of course, tins pretended disco; erv is 
inlj an lmcntion An nnaljsis of the 
romance is gi\ cn in Dunlop's Jhstorg of 
I tctim ) 

lie ;\ns called “Perceforest” because 
lie dared to pierce, almost alone, an cn- 
chanted/orcst, ;;hcrewomen and children 
;; ere most cvillj entreated Charles IX 
of Trance was ospcciallj fond of this 
romance 

Perch, messenger in the house of 
MV Dombej , merchant, whom he adored, 
and plainlj showed bj his manner to the 
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great man “Ton are the light of my 
ejc«," “Ton are the breath of my soul ” 
— C Dickens, Domheg and Son (1846) 
Perclie Hotary (A), -a ’awyer ;\ho 
sets people together b; the ears, one 
who makes more quarrels than contracts 

1 he French pro; erb is, A'otau c du Pa che, 
qui passe plus (Vdchalhcrs gue de contiat 

Lr Fcrcho qtil fo from e partas<5 entre Jc> d^urlttneiiH 
tie lOme ct dEurc-ctLoIr c*t un colWo fort buWc 
tlrujj laquello h nlupart da ehar*j» rout entourte do 
tntc*, dan* lesquellc* tout mdnajrfca ccrtnlne^ om crime* 
iiroprcs h donner passage mix pifttons sculwncnU fctquo 

2 on nomn le ichtittiert —27ll<tlre hi QaL 

Percmet, a fairj pnncc,m lo; c with 
Graciosn The pnnee succeeds in th;; aid- 
ing the malicious designs of Grngnon, the 
step-mother of the Io;elj princess — 
Pc> emet and G> aciosa (a fam talc) 

Percival (Sir), die third son of sir 
Pclhnore king of Wales His brothers 
were sir Agfa; ale and sir Lamorahe 
Dornar, usnallj called sir Lnmorakc do 
Galis (Wales) Sir Tor was Ins half- 
brother Sir Percnal caught a sight of 
the liolj graal after his combat with 
sir Ector de Mans (brother of sirLnuncc- 
lot), and both were mirnculousl; healed 
b; it Crctien de Trojes wrote the 
Roman do Pcrcctal (before 1200;, and 
Mencssier produced the same ston in n 
metrical form (SecPui/i; ;i ) 

Sir Perch Tie kwl a glimmering of tbc SnftrgmJ) anti of 
the irihtcn tlrnt bare it, for lie was jcnoct nnd dim 
Ami forthwith the) were both ns whole of ilnibnml Id le 
»xsc\crthc> were In their IJfcthy^ Oh merev t “ till sir 
Ferchal wlnt may this mean?** 1 wnt well * tcihl 

sir Ector It U the holy vcrcl wherein b n J»arl of 

the hob Wood of our blessed Saviour hut It tnaj not I«o 
icen but b) a perfect man —I t. HL 14. 

Sir Pcrcnal was with sir Dors nnd sir 
Gnlnlind when the usiblc Sn;iour went 
into the consecrated wafer which was 
gnen to them bj the bishop 11ns is 
called the achic;cmcnt of the quest of 
the hoi; grnnl (pt 111 101, 102) — Sir 
T Mnlon, Ihstoi g of Pima, Aiilmr 
(1470) 

Percy Arundel lord Ashdnlc, 
son of Jndj Arundel bj her second 
husbind A hot, fierj j until, proud and 
o erbcnnng When grown to manhood, 
a “sea-captain,” named Norma n, made 
love to Violet, lord Ashdnle’s cousin 
The ; oung “Ilotspir" was indignant 
nnd somewhat jealous, but disco; cred 
that Hormnn was the son of ladj Arundel 
bj her first husband, nnd the heir to the 
title and estates Jn the end, Norman 
agreed to di;ide the property cquallj, 
but claimed Violet for Jus bride —Lord 
L) tton, The Sea-Captain (1830) 

Per'dito, the daughter of the queen 
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IlermionC, bom in pnson Her father, 
kingLeontes, commanded the infant to he 
cast on a desert shore, and left to perish 
there Being put to sea, the vessel was 
drnen bj a storm to the “coast” of 
Bohemia, and the infant child was 
brought up bv a shepherd, w ho called its 
name Perdlta Florhzel, the son of the 
Bohemian king, fell m lov e v ith Perdita, 
and courted her under the assumed name 
of DonclCs , but the king, having tracked 
his son to the shepherd s hut, told Perdita 
that if she did not at once discontinue 
this foolen , he would command her and 
the shepherd too to be put to death 
Flonzcl and Perdita non fled from 
Bohemia to Sicih, and being introduced 
ter the king, it was soon discovered that 
Perdita was Leontcs’s daughter The 
Bohemian king, haring tracked his son 
to Sicih, armed just in time to hear the 
news, and gave his jovful consent to the 
union which he had before forbidden 
— Shakespeare, The Winter's Talc (1G04) 

Tcr’dita , Mrs Titan- Robinson (bom 
"Darin), the v ictim of George IV while 
prince of V ales She first attracted his 
notice while acting the part of “Perdita,” 
and the pnnee called himself “Flon- 
7cl ” George prince of Wales settled a 
pension for life v on her, £o00 a year for 
licrsclf, and £200 a year for her daughter 
She ciuglt cold one w inter, and, losing 
the use of her limbs, could neither walk 
nor stand (1758-1799, not 1800 as is gi\ en 
usnalh ) 

She vru unquestionably very beantlful but more so In 
th' 1 face than in (be figure nml sbe In«l a remarkable 
f cilltj* fn ndnptli g her deportment (o dreM. To-ttny 
fbe was n I'tysatme wIUi n straw lint tied it the buck of 
her bend yesterday rJ>* hail been (be dressed belle 
of Hyde Park trimmed yxwdercd pitched painted to 
tt»« utmost power of ronge and white lead to-morrow 
**>e would be the eravated Amazon of the ndmg house 
but be shewliat she might the hats of tl»e fashionable 
j romcnaders rwept tlie ground ns she passed, “When be 
rode forth In her hW» phaeton three candidates nml her 
husband were outriders. — Sirs. Hawkins, JIrmoln (1809) 

Perdnz, toujours Perdrix ’ 
V alpole tells us that the confessor of one 
of the French kings, having reproved the 
monarch for his conjugal infidelities, nas 
asked what dish he liked best 1 be con- 
fessor replied, “Partridges, ’’and the king 
lmd partridges served to him everj da}, 
till the confessor got quite sick of them 
“ Perdrix, toujours perdrix 1 ” he would 
exclaim, as the dish was set before him 
After a time, the king visited him, and 
hoped his favourite dish had been sup- 
plied him “ Mais oui,” he replied, 

“ toujours perdrix, toujours perdrix 1 ” 
“Ah, oh , ".Eaid the amorous monarch, 


“and one mistress is all ven well, lint 
not perdrix, toujours perdrix 1 ” — See 
Totes and Queries, 33 7, October 23, J8C9 

The storj is at least as old as the Cent 
Touccllcs Touvclles, compiled between 
1450-14G1, for the amusement of the 
dauphin of France, afterwards Loui3 NI 
(Totes and Queries, November 27, 18G9) 

%* Farquhar parodies the French ex- 
pression into, “ Soup for breakfast, soup 
for dinner, soup for supper, and soup for 
breakfast again ” — rarqubar, 27ie Incon- 
stant, n 2 (1702) 

Pere Dueliesne (Ac), Jacques 
Rend HcTiert , so called from the Pere 
Duchesne, a newspaper of which he was 
the editor (1755-17 94) 

Peread (Sir), the Black Knight of 
the Black Lands Called bv Tennyson, 
“ Night” or “Nov ” He was one of the 
four brothers who kept the pass tg03 to 
Castle Perilous, and vv as ov erthrown bv 
sir Gareth — Sir T Malori , History of 
Prince Arthur, i 12G (1470) , Tennjaon, 
Idylls (“ Gareth and Lynette ”) 

Peredur (Sir), son of Evraw c, called 
“sir Peredur of the Long Spear,” one of 
the knights of the Round fable He was 
for manj j ears called “ The Dumb 
louth," from a vow he made to speak 
to no Christian till Angharad of the 
Golden Hand loved him better than she 
loved anj other man His great achieve- 
ments were (1) the conquest of the Black 
Oppressor, “who oppressed ever} one 
and did justice to no one, (J) killing 
the Addanc of the Lake a monster that 
devoured dailv some of the sons of the 
king of Tortures this exploit he was 
enabled to achieve by means of a stone 
which kept him invisible , (3) slaying 
the three hundred heroes privileged to 
sit Tound the countess of the Achieve- 
ments on the death of these men, the 
sent next the countess aias frccl} given 
to him, (4) the achievement of the 
Mount of Mourning, where was a serpent 
with a stone m its tail which would give 
inexhaustible wealth to its po'sv=sor 
sir Peredur killed the serpent, but gave 
the stone to his companion, earl Ltlv in of 
the east country These exploits over, 
sir Teredur lived fourteen v ears with the 
empress Cnstinobvl the Great 
Sir Pcrednr is the Welsh name for sir 
Perceval of Wales — The Habmogion 
(from the Red Book of Hergest, tw clfth 
centurj) 

Per'egnne (3 syl j, a sentimental 
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prie, yrho till s bj the hook At the age 
cf li, be runs away from home, nnd lob 
Tbomberry lends him fen guineas, “the 
first earnings of his trade as a brazier.” 
After thirty rears’ absence, Peregrine re- 
turns, just as the old brazier is made 
a bankrupt 11 lb rough the troachen of n 
friend" He tells the bankrupt that Ins 
loan of ten giuncis has by honest trade 
grown to 10,00(1, nnd these he returns to 
lhornbem ns his own by right It turns 
out tli it Peregrine is the eldest brother of 
sir bimnn Rochdale, T P , and when sir 
Simon refuses justice to Uio old brazier, 
Peregrine ns«crts his right to the estate, 
cte At the same tunc, he hears that the 
(liip he thought was wrecked has come 
safe into port, nnd has thus brought him 
£100,000 — G Colmnn, junior, John Bull 
(1800) 

Peregrine PieMo, the hero nnd 
title of n novel bv Smollett (1751) Pere- 
grine 1’jcl le is a say age, ungrateful 
spendthrift, fond of practical jokes, and 
suffering with evil temper the misfortunes 
brought on himself hi his own wilful- 
ness. 

Peregri’ntis Protons, ft erme phi- 
losopher, born nt Pnnmn, on the Helles- 
pont After a south spent in debauchery 
and crimes, he tamed Christian, nnd, to 
obliterate the memon of lus Youthful ill 
practices, divided lus inheritance among 
the people Ultimately he burned him- 
self to death in public nt the Olympic 
games, a n 1C5 Lucan has held up tins 
immolation to ndicule in lus Hath of 
Ptrejnnus , nnd C Iff IVieland has an 
histone romance in German entitled 
Ikrcjt-mus Protein (17.11-1813) 

Por’os (Gil), n canon, nnd the eldest 
brother of Gd Blass mother Gil was 
a little punchy man, three feet and a half 
high, with lus head sunk between his 
shoulders He lived well, nnd brought 
«p his nephew nnd godchild Gil Bins 
“ In so doing, PcrOs taught Jumself also 
to rend his breviary without stumbling " 
He was the most illiterate canon of the 
whole chapter — Lcsagc, Git Bias, i 
O' 15) 

Perez (Michael), the “copper captain,” 
a brave Sp-anish soldier, duped into 
marrying I slifimm, a servant of mtn me, 
who passed herself off ns a lady of 
property Being reduced to great ex- 
tremities, Estifanm pawned the clothes 
nnd ynluables of her husband , but these 
“yalunbles" were but of httlc worth— a 
jcivelyyldch sparkled ns the “Iignt of n 


dark Innthom,” a “chain of yi lutings’ 
oy cs " for penrls, and as for his clothes, 
she tauntingly says to her husband 

Put t!ir« auj them (ftii Jcvr 1 *] on ot»d jtm re a man of 

copper 

A copper copper captain 

Peaumont and Fletcher rule a IJ Ife and 
Hare a M Ifc (1M0) 

Perfidious Albion Great Britain 
yrns so called by Napoleon I 

Pen, phi Pons, gentle, fairy -like 
beings of Eastern mythology, offspring 
of the fallen angels, nnd constituting a 
race of beings between angels nnd men 
They direct yvith ayyund the pure-minded 
tlieyvay to hen\en, nnd dwell m Shndti'- 
1 inm' nnd Am'brc-nbad, two cities subject 
to Hibs 

Are the perfo mile- d-nrn from tt rlrulirm? 

yr DecMord. I i! rlt (I?fs) 

Pc'richolo, the heroine of Offen- 
bach s comic operetta She is a street 
singer of Limn, in Peru 

Pinchole (/«), the chiu. armc of tho 
latcyiceroy of Pern She yy as n foreigner, 
nnd pne great offence b\ calling, in her 
bad Spanish, the creole Indies pcrieliolas , 
yvlucb means “ flaunting nnd bedmened 
creatures” They, in retaliation, nick- 
named the fnyounte In Pcnchole 

Porieles, tho Albcnnn yiho raised 
himself to royal supremacy (died n c 
111) On his death-bed lie overheard his 
friends recalling Jus y imous merits, and 
told them they had forgotten lus greatest 
praise, y iz , tlmt no Athenian through Jus 
administration had had to put on mourn- 
ing, i e he lnd caused no one to bo put 
to death 


.... v-v u 1 1 an ri irarn7 

* et at lilj death he rattier did rrlolct! 

tSSta,- I! ° * ,m ' bhoth hr ")ou stare 

(yvire wtiLirrM nnd toH Mi ralLvnt nep) 

Von hire forgot romrruejt Rlorie pit 
Tor ret br tm nor mine oeci Ion 
W BJ nerrr tene o Blooming gm-ment run, " 

C Gvcolgnc TA« Steele C|/u (Sled JF7) 


Por'iclos prince of Tyro, a 
y oluntary exile, m order to nyert the 
cnlnmilics yiluch Anti'ochus emperor 
of Greece yowert ngmn«t the Tyrians 
1 criclcs, in Jus wanderings, first came to 
Inrsu*?, winch ho relieved from fiininc, 
but y\ns obliged to quit Die city to mold 
t ic persecution of Antiochus Heyvasthcn 
“In [iw recked, and cast on the shore of 
J entap olis, where he distinguished him- 
felt in the public games, nnd being m, 
traduced to the king, fell u loyoyy.th 

All i pn 5 cc re i h , nTs ' n nni] earned her 
At the death of Antiochus, he returned to 

i y re , but lus ynfe, supposed to be dead 
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tn gmrlg birth to a daughter (Marina), 
" is thrown into JJie sea Pencils en- 
trusted lus infant child to Cleon (got emor 
oE Tarsus) and Ins wife Dionysia, who 
brought her up excellently well till she 
became a young woman, when Diontsia 
cmnloyed a man to murder her, and when 
Forcl&s came to see her, he was shown 
a sp’endid sepulchre which had been 
raised to Iict honour On his return 
home, the ship stopped at Mctahne, and 
Manna was introduced to Pericles to 
dit ert Ins melancholy She told him the 
tale of her life, and he diseotered that 
si e w as his daughter Manna w ns now 
betrothed to Ljsim'nchus governor of 
Metnline, and the partv, going to the 
shrine of Diana of Ephesus to return 
tl nnhs to the goddess, discovered the 
priestess to beTliaisn, the wife of Pericles 
and mother of Manna — Shakespeare, 
l’a teles Prince of 2'yi e (1G0S) 

This is the story of Jsmene and 
Ismenias , ha Eustathius The tale was 
known to Gower by the translation of 
Godfrey Viterbo (See Gesta Roma- 
ic okb\i ) 

Pengort ( Cai dmal) Previous to the 
battle of Poitiers, he endeaa-ours to nego- 
tiate terms with the French king, hut the 
only terms he can obtain, he tells pnnee 
Cdavard, are 

Tint to the castles, town nnd plunder ta en 
And offered now by yon to be restored, 

\our rov.il person with n hundred knights 
Are to bo ndded prLoners at discretion 
Shirley Ldtcard the Bl<icX Prince, It 2 (l&W) 

Per'igot (the t pronounced so as to 
rb\ me avilh not), a shepherd m lo\-e 
with Am’orct, hut the shepherdess Ama- 
nllis also lores him, and, by the aid of 
the Sullen Shepherd, gets transformed 
into the exact likeness of the modest 
Amoret By her wanton conduct, she 
disgusts Pengot, who casts her off , nnd 
by nnd by, meeting Amoret, whom he 
believes to he the same person, rejects 
her with scorn, nnd even wounds her 
with intent to kill Ultimately the truth 
is discovered by Co rim, “ the faithful 
shepherdess," and the lovers, being re- 
conciled, are married to each other — 
John Fletcher, The Faithful Shepherdess 
(1G10) 

Penklyrn'enos, son -of Neleus (2 
syl ) He had the power of changing his 
form into a bird, beast, reptile, or insect 
As a 'bee, he perched on the chnnot of 
Heraklfis (Hercules), and was killed 

Peril 'log, of Athens, made a brazen 
- bi 11 for rhal'nns tyrant of Agngentum, 
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intended for the execution of criminals, 
The> were to he shut up m the hull, 
and the metal of the hull was to he made 
red hot The cnes of the victims inside 
were so reverberated as to resemble the 
roanngs of a gtgantic bull Phakans 
made the first experiment by shutting up 
the inventor himself in his own bull 

Whit* n protector? 

A tn^fc nctor Cesar In a clown 


John Cle% eland, A Definition of a Protector {died ICjO) 

Perilous Castle The castle o{ 
lord Dougins was so called m the reign 
of Edward I , because the good lord 
Douglas destroy ed several English gam- 
sons stationed there, and a owed to be 
revenged on any one who dared to take 
possession of it Sir W Scott calls it 
“ Castle Dangerous ” in his norcl so 
entitled 

*** In the story of Gareth and Lmet, 
the castle m which Liones was held 
prisoner by sir Ironside the Red Knight 
of the Red Lands, was called Castle 
Perilous The passages to the cnstle 
were held b\ four knights, all of * horn 
sir Gareth o\ erthrew , lastly he conquered 
sir Ironside, liberated the lndv, nnd 
married her — Sir T Malory , History of 
Prince Arthur, \ 120-158 (1470) 

Penmo'nes (Sir), the Red Knight, 
one of the four brothers who kept the 
passages to Cnstle Perilous He was 
overthiown by sir Gareth Tennvson calls 
him “XoondnvSun”or“Menuics ” — Sir 
T Mnlorv, History of Prince Arthur, i 
129 (1470), Tenn\ son. Idylls (“Gareth 
and Lynette") 

Per'ion, king of Gaul, father of 
Am'adis of Gaul IBs “exploits and 
nd\ entures ” form part of the senes called 
Lc Roman dcs Romans Tins part was 
added bv Juan Diaz (fifteenth century) 

*** It is generallv thought that “ Gnul ’’ 
in this romance is the same as Salts, that 
is, “ Wales ” 

Penssa, the personification of cx- 
traiagance, step-sister of Tlissa (mean- 
ness) and of Medi'na (the golden mean) , 
hut they nei er agreed in an v single thing 
Penssa’s suitor is sir Huddibras, n man 
“ more huge In strength than wase in 
works ” (Greek, penssos, “cxtraiagant,” 
penssoles, “excess”) — Spenser, Faery 
Qiscn, li 2 (1590j 

PerTwinMe (Mr ), one of the four 
guardians of Anne Lovely the heiress. 
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He is a “silly, li.il T- — i tiod virtuoso, 
positive and surly, fond of over} tiling 
antique and fo-eign , nnd wears clothes 
of the fashion of the last centurr Mr 
Periwinkle dotes upon travellers, nnd 
belter os moro of sir John Slandeville 
than of the Bible" (net l 1} Colonel 
Fcignwell, to obhun his consent to his 
marriage until Hr Periwinkles ward, 
disguised himself as an Kgvptm, and 

f as'td himself off as a great traveller 
lis dress, he raid, “ belonged to the 
famous Claidms PtolcmCus, who lived 
m tlie rear 135 ” One of his cunocitics 
iras polaflo '"no, “part of those wares 
which bore Cleopntm's vessel, v hen she 
went to meet Antony ” Another was the 
r-cros vusphoron, or girdle of invnsibilitr 
His tnch, however, miscarried, and lie 
then personated Pill-gc, the steward of 
Pi.nvmLles father, and obtained I'cn- 
vmhlos aignature to the marriage hr a 
flu! c — Sirs Centhrre, A Bold Etro’t, for 
a Wife (1717). 

Porker {jfr ), the lawvcr cmplored 
for the defence in the famous suit of 
“Bnrdcll r Piclvrick ” for breach of 
pro nre — C Dickens, Tic Ptehnch 
Tapers (1835) 

Perkin Warbeek, nn historic lilnv 
or "chronicle hiiton hr John lord 
(1G3'i) 

Pcrnolle (Ifadamr), m ether of Orgon , 
a rfgular vixen, who interrupts crcra one, 
rr ithout w aong to hear what ai -s to have 
lie^n said to her — Molii.rt. TarlniTc 
(10W) 

Peronella,fl pretty cmml-i la 03 , who 
changes places with an old decrepit queen 
P< madia rejoices frr a time in tlie 
id- lntry paid to her rank, but gladlr 
re*i imcs b*r beaut v, youth, and rags — 
A hunt Talc 

Perrcttc and Her JMalk-PaiL 
Perrcttc, carrying her milk-pail rrcll- 
poiEed upon her head, began to specu- 
late on its valne febe would sell the 
tnxlk and buv eggs, she would set 
the eggs and rear chickens , the chickens 
she would sell and buy a tug, tins she 
would fatten and change for a cow and 
calf, and would it not be delightful to 
see the little calf ship and plaa ? So 
saving, she gave a s! ip, let the null -pail 
fall, aDd all tho milk ran to waste “ Lc 
lait tomlie Adieu, aenu, veche, cochon, 
couvdc,’ and poor Perrcttc "\a s’cxcuscr 
i son man, en grand danger u< In. 
batue ” 


crp-** ne fca li carapa^nef 
Cj*J d* Wt chi^aa to Lpasnel 
2 lerocho e r ]► Fjrrh-.tr, li UJtUre enfa imu 

ACJIS JcS K3£t* qc« In* ffJTJX 
Q'dr^'i sn tcridcM tilt i\ q2f Jf TOTlTC CT XTOl Tn5*D» , 

Jc mii C-«Jb 3 eom-ivs demnt. 

LBl-ntalnf Fa»ji t La LalJirc t* If To* to IaIi *' ICCSJ. 

(Dodder has this fable, nnd nn! os 
his milkmaid specnlate on the gown 
sho would but with her monel It 
should be green, and nil the young 
felloe 3 would ash her to dance, but she 
would toss her head at them nil — but all ' 
in tossing her head she tossed over her 
milk-paii ) 

*.* Lelitphron, nn old soldier, related 
Una fnblc to the advisers of 1 mg Picro- 
cholc, when tliea persuaded the king to 
go to war A shoemaker bought a 
ha n ortli of null , tins he intended to 
mare into butter, nnd a ith the monty 
thus obtained he would bin a cow Hie 
cow m due time v oidd have a calf, the 
calf was to be «o!d, nnd tlie man when 
he liccame a nabob would mnrr} a 
princess, oil} the jug fell, tlie rmlk wns 
spilt, and the dreamer went supperlcss to 
bed — I.iilielais, Garyantua, i At (15 ii) 

In a similar dnv -dream, Alnaselisr in- 
vested nil his mono} in a basket of glass- 
ware, which he intended to sell, and bu} 
other wares, till b} barter he became a 
pnnccla merchant, when bo should 
marrv the viziers daughter Being 
offended i iOi his wife, he became so 
C’-cited that he ) ichej out his foot, 
smashed all his warts, and remained 
who!!} penniless — Arabian luyhts 
(" The Barbers fifth Brotlier”) 


Perrin, a peasant, the son of Tlubaut 
— Mnlilrc, Ac Me Tan Matgrtlnii (ICCCj 

Pcrsaunt of India (Sr), the 
Blue Knight, cnllrd bv Tennyson 
“ Morning Star " or “ Phosphorus " One 
of the four b'otbors who I opt the passages 
to Castle Perilous Overthrown bv nr 
Gareth, — SirT Malory, History of l'rmce 
Arthur, i ] Ji (1470) , Tcnnason, Idylls 
(" Gareth and Lvnctte ') 

*** It in mamfestla a blunder to call 
the Blue Knight “Morning Star" nnd 
the Green Knight “ Ka tning Star " Tlie 
old romance makes the combat with tho 
“Green Knight" nt dawn, nnd with the 
“Blue Knight" nt sunset The tnor 
arose from not bearing in mind that our 
forefathers began the day with die pre- 
ceding eve, nnd ended it at «nnset 


Perseus [Per pace], a f imnus \rgivc 
hero, whose C’-ploits rceouii !e rho-c of 
Hercules, and hence lie win caked “ 17ie 
Argiv c UcrculCs " 


t o 
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The best work of Bcnvennuto Cellini 
is a bronze statue of Perseus, in the 
Loggia del Lnnzi, of Florence 
Perseus's Horse, a ship Perseus, liav mg 
cut off Medusa's head, made the ship Pe- 
gase, the swiftest ship hitherto known, and 
generalh called “Perseus's flying horse " 

The thldc ribbed bark thro liquid mountains cut 
Uke Perseus’ hone. 

Shakespeare Trotlus and CrasUla act L K. 3 (1C0°) 


Persian Creed {The) Zoroaster 
supposes there are two gods or spint- 
pnnciples — one good and the other ei il 
The good is Yezad, and the evil Ahnman 


Lea mages recoil naissalent deux prlndpea, an bon et 
tm immrals lo premier auteur de tout blen et l autre 
auteur de tout mal lb nommaientle bon principe 
lerad"ou Lczdaro," ce que lea Grccs, ont tradult par 
Ororna.es et le maurab Ahrlman “ en Grec Ariman 
nti— hod Diet de la Fable art. Arimane.” 


And that same doctrine of the Terslan 
Of tho two principles but leaves behind 
As many doubts os any other doctrine. 

Byron Don Juan xlii 41 (1S34) 


Perth (The Fair Maid of), Catharine 
or Katie Glover, “ universally acknovv - 
lodged to bo the most beautiful j oung 
woman of the city or its vicinity ” 
Catharine was the daughter of Simon 
Glo\ er (the glover of Perth), and 
married Henry Smith the armourer — 
Sir W Scott, -Fair Maid of Forth (time, 
Henry IV ) 

Pertmax (Sir) (See MacSyco- 

rilANT ) 

Pertolope (Sir), the Green Knight 
One of the four brothers who kept the 
passages to Castle Perilous He was 
overthrown by sir Gareth Tennyson 
uillshim “Evening Star "or “Hesperus ” 
— Sir T Malory , History of Frincc 
Arthur, i 127 (1470) , Tennyson, Idylls 
(“ Gareth and Lynette") 

*„-* It is evidentlv a blunder to call 
the Green Knight “Evening Star” and 
the Flue Knight “ Mo-nmg Star ” In the 
original tale the combat with the “Green 
Knight” was at dawn, and with the 
“Blue Knight” at sunset The error 
arose from not recoUecting that day began 
in olden times with the preceding eve, 
and ended at snnset 


Perviz ( Pnncc ), son of the sultan* 
Khrosrou-schar of Persia At birth he 
was taken away by the sultana’s sisters, 
and set adnft on a canal, but was rescued 
and brought np by the superintendent of 
the sultan’s gardens When grown to 
manhood, “the talking bird” told the 
sultan that Perviz was his son, and the 
young pnnee, with his brother and 
~~ Bister, were restored to their rank and 


position in the empire -of Persia — 
Arabian Nights (“ The Two Sisters,” the 
last tale) 

Prince Perviz' s String of Pearls When 
prince Perviz went on his exploits, he 
gai e his sister PanzadC a string of pearls, 
saying, “So long as these pearls move 
readily on the string, yon will know that 
I am alive and well, but if they stick 
fast and will not move, it will signify 
that lam dead ” — Arabian Nights (“The 
Two Sisters,” the last tale) 

Birtha’s emerald ring, and prince 
Batman’s knife gave similar warnings 
(See Bip.tha and Bahmap. ) 

Pescec’ola, the famous swimmer 
drowned in the pool of Chary bdis The 
tale tells us how Pescecola dived once 
into the pool and came np safe , but king 
Frederick then threw into the pool a 
golden cup, which Pescecola dived for, 
and was never seen again — Schiller, Tho 
Diver (1781) 

Pest (Mr ), a barrister — Sir W 
Scott, Pcdgaunilct (time, George III ) 

Pet, a fair girl with rich brown hair 
hanging freo in naturnl ringlets A 
lovely girl, with a free, frank face, and 
most wonderful eyes — so large, so soft, so 
bright, and set to perfection m her kind, 
good face She was round, and fresh, 
and dimpled, and spoilt, most charmingly 
timid, most bewitchinglv Bclf-willed She 
was tlie daughter of Mr Meagles, and 
married Henry Gownn — C. Dickens, 
Little Dorrit (1857) 

Petaud (Hmg), king of tho beggars 

It Is an old saying " replied tho afobd Huet Pllaud* 
being derived from the Latin I beg **— Asy'um 
Ohristl iL 

The court of hmg Pdtaud, a disorderly 
assembly, a place of utter confusion, a 
bear-garden 

On n y respecte rlen ckacun y parle hnut, 

Et c eat tout justement La corn* du rol T^tnud 

Moll&re Tartujfe L 1 {1G&4J. 

La cour da .roi Poland oCt ckacun est maitre —JYcncS 
Proverb _ __ 

Petella, the waiting-woman of Rosa- 
lnra and Lillia-Bianca, the two daughters 
of Nnntolet — Beaumont and Fletcher 
The Wild-goose Chase (1652) 

Peter, the stupid son of Solomon 
butler of the count Wintersen He gro- 
tesquely parrots in an abridged form 
whatever his father says Ihus Sol 
“We are acquainted with the reverence 
due to exalted personages ” Pet “ les, 
wo are acquainted with exalted per- 
sonages ” Again Sol, “ Extremely 
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sorry it is not in mv power to entertain 
vour lordship " Pet “Extreme!} sorri " 
Sol “Tour lordship's most obedient, 
humble, and dev Qted servant " Pet 
“Dciotcd servant " — Benjamin Thomp- 
son, The S'ranjcr (1797) 

Peter , the pscudonvm of John Gibson 
Lockhart, in a wot! entitled Piter's 
letters tohis Kinsjoll (1819) 

Peter (Lord), the nope of Rome — 
Dean Swift, Talc oj n Twt (1701) 

Peter Botte, a steep, almost per- 
pendicular "mountain” in the Mauritius, 
more than 2800 feet in height It is so 
called from Peter Botte, a Dutch sailor, 
who staled it and fixed a flag on its sum- 
mit, but lost his life in coming down 

Peter Pm ley, the nom dc plume of 
Samuel G Goodrich, an American, whose 
books for children had an enormous cir- 
culation m the middle of the nineteenth 
Centura (1793-18G0) 

The name uas pirated hi numerous 
persons Dnrton and Co , Simkins, Hogue, 
i egg, Itod«on, Clements, etc , brought 
out books under the name, but not w ntten 
by S G Goodrich 

Potor Peobles, a litigious, hard- 
hearted drunkard, noted for Ins lawsuit 
— Sir W Scott, lUdiaunltct (time, Gcoree 
111 ) 

Potor Pindar, the psendonvm of 
Dr John AVolcot, of Dodbrookc, Devon- 
shire (1788-1819) 

Potor Plymloy’s Lettera, attri- 
buted to the Rev Sjdncv Smith (17C9- 
1815) 

Peter Porcupine, William Cobbett, 
i hen he was a ton He brought out 
Peter Porcupine s Gazette, The Porcupine 
Papes, etc (1782-1835) 

Peter Wilkins, Urn hero of a talc 
of adventures, In Robert Pultoch, of 
Clifford's Inn His *‘fl}ing women” 
(gawrcis) suggested to Southej tlie 
“glendoveer” in 2 he Curse of Kehama 

Potor of Provence and the 
Fair Magalo'na, Uie chief characters 
of a French romance so called Peter 
comes into possession of Merlin’s wooden 
horse 

Potor the Great of Egypt, 

Mdicmct All (17G8-1858), 

Peter the Hermit, a gentleman of 
Amiens, who renounced the mihtan life 
for the religious, He preached up tho 


first crusade, and put himself at tho head 
of 100,000 men, all of whom, except a 
few stragglers, perished at Nicca 
He is introduced In Tasso m Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575) , nnd In sir IV Scott m 
Count Robert of Parts, a no\ d laid in tho 
time of Rufus A statue was creeled to 
him at Annens in 1851 

Peter the Wild Bov, a favngo 
discolored in November, 1725, in the 
forest of Ilcrtswold, Hanorcr lie 
walked on all fours, climbed trees like a 
monkc}, ate grass and other herbage 
I fforis were made to reclaim him, but 
without success Ho died February , 
1785 

Peter’s Gato (St ), the gate of pur- 
patorv, guarded In an angel stationed 
there b\ St, Refer Virgil conducted 
Bantu through hell and purgatory, nnd 
Beatrice was his guide through tho 
planetary spheres Dantfj saya to tho 
Mantuan bard 

, . . Inlffip 

Pint I St. J’rfrri ri'e mar ilftv 
Ociranl lio 1 1 Irytl) niovni. 1 fin, ja, purtneO. 

Dmilf Util, L (ISCO), 

Peterborough, in Northampton- 
shire , so called from Peada (son of 
I’endar king of Mercia), who founded 
here a monasten m theseicnth Centura 
In l r .H tlie monasten (flicn a mitred 
nbbev) was converted bj Iluir} VIII 
into n cathedral and biBliop s see Before 
Penda’s time, Peterborough was a villnmj 
called Medlinmsted — See Dravton, J’ofi/- 
olbion, will (1C22) 

Potorloo (The Field of), nn nttaek of 
the militnrv on a reform meeting held in 
St Peter’s Field, at Manchester, August 
1G, 1819 b 

Peterson, a Swede, who deserts from 
Gustav us Vasa to Christian II king of 
Denmark — H Brooke, Gustavus losa 
(1780) 

Petit Anil d executioner —Sir AV 
Scott, Quentin JDurtcard (time, Fdward 

Petit Porroquet, a king’s gardener, 
with whom the kings daughter fell m 
love It so happened that a prince was 
courting the Ind}, nnd, being jealous of 
Petit Perroquet, said to tlie king that the 
v oung man boasted he could bring hither 
farlaro’s horse Now Tartnro was n 
huge giant and a cannibal Petit Terra- 


o- cr— x tut x (jr.ru- 

ouet, however, made himself master of 
the hnrso 'i he prmee next tohl the king 
that tho } oung gardener boasted lie could 
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pet possession of the giants diamond 
'Jhis he nLo contnved to make himself 
master of The pnnee then told the king 
that the j cung man boasted he couldbnng 
hither the gnnt himself , and the way he 
accomplished the feat was to cover him- 
self first with honei, and then with 
feat) era and horns Thus disguised, he 
told the giant to'get into the coach he 
was driving, and he droie him to the 
king s court, and then married the prin- 
cess —Ret W Webster, Basque Legends 
(1877) 

Pe'to, lieutenant of “captain” sir 
John FalstafFs regiment Pistol was his 
ensign or ancient, and Bardolph his cor- 
poral — Shakespeare, 1 and 2 Henry IV 
(1597-8) 

Petow'ker {Miss Henrietta), of the 
Theatre Rojal, Drury Lane She mar- 
ries Mr Lillynck, the collector of water- 
rates, bnt elopes w ith an officer — C 
Dickens, Nicholas Hi clleby (1838) 

Petrarch ( The English) Sir Philip 
Sidnej (1554-158G) is so called by sir 
W alter Raleigh 

Petrarch and Laura. Laura was 
a ladj of Angnon, the wife of llugucs 
de Sade, nVc Laura dc Not cs, the mistress 
of the poet Petrarch (See Laura a>-d 
Petrarch ) 

Petrarch of Spam, Garcdaso do 
la Vega, bom at Toledo (1530 — loGS, or 
according to others, 1503-153G) 

Petrified City {The), Ishmonie, m 
Upper Egt pt So called from the num- 
ber of statues seen there, and tradi- 
tionally said to be men, women, children, 
and dumb animals turned into stone — 
lurcher, Mundus Subtcrraneus (1GG-1) 

Petro'nxua (C or T), a kind of 
Roman “beau Brummell” in the court 
of Nero He was a great voluptuary and 
profligate, tthom Nero appointed Arbiter 
Elegantm, and considered nothing comme 
xl faut till it bad received the sanction of 
this dictator-in-chief of the imperial 
pleasures Tigellinas accused him of 
treason, and Petromus committed suicide 
bv opening his veins (id GG) 

Behold the new Petronlus of the day 
The arbiter of pleasure and of play 

Djtod Xngllth Jkirdt and Scotch Iter tewers (1809) 

Petruccio = Be truck' c o, governor 
of Bologna — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Chances (1620) 

Petru'ehio, a gentleman of Vcro'na, 
’"ho undertakes to tame the haughty 


Knthnnna, called “the Shrew” He 
marries her, and without the least per- 
sonal chastisement reduces her to lamb- 
like submission Being a fine compound 
of bodih and mental vigour, with plan tv 
of wit, spirit, and good-nature, he rules 
his subordinates dietatonalli , and shows 
he will have his own waj , whate\ er the 
consequences — Shakespeare, Tammy of 
the Shrew (1591) 

C Leslie sat s Henrv Woodward (1717- 
1777) was the best “ Pctruclno,” “Cop- 
per Captain," “ captain Flash,” and 
“Bobadil ” 

Beaumont and Fletcher r rote a comedj 
called The Tamer Tamed , in which 
retruchio is supposed to marry a second 
wife, by whom he is hen-pecked (1647) 

Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel, was 
prei lonsh called “ Hog Lane,” and u 
now called “ Middlesex Street ” 

Petty Cury, m Cambridge, is not 
petit dcune, bat “parva cokcna , ” petit 
curary , from curare, “to cook or cure 
meat ” 

Pet'ulant, an “odd sort of small 
wit,” “without manners or breeding” 
In control ersj he would bluntly contra- 
dict, and he neier Bpoke the truth 
When in his “club,” in order to be 
thought a man of intngue, he would steal 
out quietlj, and then in disguise return 
and call for himself, or lcai e a letter for 
himself ne not unfrequentlj mistook 
impudence and malice for wit, and looked 
upon a modest blush in woman ns a mark 
of “guilt or ill-breeding -W Con- 
gre\e, The Way of the World (1700) 

Peu-a-Peu, So George IV called 
pnnee Leopold Stein, speaking of the 
pnnee’s vacillating conduct m reference 
to the throne of Greece, sajs of him, 
“He has no colour,” t e no fixed plan of 
his own, but is blown about hi ever} 
wind 

Pevenl (William), natnral son of 
William the Conqueror, and ancestor of 
Pei enl of the Peak 

Sir Geoffrey Pcverd, a cavalier, called 
“ Pei enl of the Peak ” 

Lady Margaret Pevenl, wife of sir 
Geoffrey 

Julian Pevenl, sou of sir Geoffrey, m 
loie with Alice Bndgenorth He was 
named bj the author after Julian I oung, 
son of the famous actor — Sir W Scott, 
Pevenl of the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Vr’hom Is ho called after?" sniil Bco't. It is n Cane? 
name,'’ paid Young In aemonmn of Mi rct/Uier Jril* 
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Ann ** * Well, 1* la a capital name for n norel I mtLt 
fay " lie replied In Itie \ery n«t norcl bj- the author of 
If arcrlcy tbe hero a name is Julian/* I allude of 
tours? to FctcriC of the Peak . — J Noting Memo In 91 

Pevenl of the Peat, the longest 
of nil sir W Scott's no; els, and the most 
heavy (1823) 

Phcedra, daughter of Minos, and 
wife of Theseus (See Pitman ) 

Phcedra, waiting-woman of Alcme’na 
(V ife of Atnphit'n on) Aty peof venality 
of the lowest and grossest hind Phmdra 
is betrothed to judge Gnpus, a stupid 
magistrate, rend} to sell justice to the 
highest bidder Neither Pbmdra nor 
Gnpus forms any part of the dramatis 
persona; of Mohfcre’s Amphitryon (1GG8) 
— Dryden, Amphitryon (1090) 

Phtedria, the impersonation of 
mntonness She is handmaid of tlic 
enclmntrcss Acrasin, and sails about Idle 
Lake in a gondola Seeing sir Gut on, 
she femes lnm across the lake to the 
floating island, where he is set upon bv 
Cymoch'Ies Phicdnn. mtcrposc=, and 
femes sir Gu}on (tlie Knight Tem- 
perance) over the lake again — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, 11 (1590) 

Pha'eton (3 syl ), son of Hellos and 
ClvmCnG He obtained lcav c to drive bis 
fither’s sun-car for one dav, but was 
overthrown, and nearly set the world on 
fire Jove or Zeus (1 syl ) struck him 
Awth a thunderbolt for his presumption, 
and cast him into the mcr I’o 

_ Phal’ans, tvrnnt of Agrigcntum, m 
Sicil} TYhcn Perillos, the brass-founder 
of Athens, brought to him a hraren hull, 
and told the tjrant it was intended for 
the punishment of criminals, Phalfins 
inquired into its merits I’enllos said 
the victim was to be enclosed in the bull, 
and roasted alive, bj making the figure 
red hot Certain tubes were so con- 
structed as to make the groans of tho 
victim resemble the bellow ings of a mad 
hull The tyrant much commended tbe 
ingenuity, and ordered the invention to- 
be tned on Fenllos himself 

Letters of Phalans, certain apocnphal 
letters ascribed to Phalans the tv rant, 
and published at Oxford, in 1718, by 
Charles -Boyle There was an edition m 
1/77 by Walckcnacr , another in 1823 by 
G II Schaefer, with notes by Boyle and 
others Bentley maintained that the 
letters we e forgeries, and no doubt 
Bentley war, right 


Phallas, the horse of ITeraclins 
(Greek, phatios, “ a grey horse ") , 

Phantom Ship (The), Cailm than 
or Carmdhan , the phantom ship on which 
the kob old of the Cape sits, when he 
appears to doomed a essels 

tint phantom ship whose form 
Shoots like ft meteor thro the storm 
And well the doomed spectators know 
Tts harbinger of wreck and woe. 

6 lr V Ecotf, rolcly IL 31 (ISIS) 

Pha'on, a young man who loved 
Clanbel, but, being told that she was 
unfaithful to him, watched her He saw , 
as he thought, Clanbel holding an assig- 
nation with some one he supposed to be a 
groom Returning home, he encountered 
Clanbel herself, and “with wrathfull 
hand he slew her innocent ” On the tnal 
for murder, “the lndv ’’ wns pro\cd to 
be Clanbcl’s sen ant. Phaon w ould hare 
slam her also, but while he was in pur- 
suit of her he was attacked by Euror — 
Spenser, Iacry Queen, n 4, 28, etc 
(1590) 

\* Shakespeare’s Much Ado about 
Xothtnq is a similar store Both art 
taken from a nov el by Belleforcst, copied 
from one br Bandcllo Anosto, m his 
Orlando Funoso, has introduced a similnr 
storv (hk a ), and Turbernl’fl Gencura is 
the same talc 

Pbaramond, king of the Franks, 
who visited, i ncoijmto, tlie court of king 
Arthur, to obtain by Ins exploits a place 
among the knights of the Round Table 
lie was tbe 6on of Marcomir, and father 
of Clodion 

Calprenfcdc lias an heroic romance so 
called, which Hike his Cleopatra end 
Cassandra) is a Jtoman de Lonqut, Ilalema 
(1612-1GG6) 

Fhar'amond, prince of Spam, in the 
drama called Philastcr or Loro Lacs a- 
Ueedav], by Beaumont and Fletcher 
(date uncertain, probably about 1GG2) 

Pharaoh, the titular name of nil the 
Tgyptmn kings till tlie time of Solomon, 
ns the Roman emperors took the titular 
name of Cmsar After Solomon’s time, 
the titular name Pharaoh never occurs 
nlonc, but only as a forename, as Pharaoh 
Necho, Pharaoh Hophra, Pharaoh Shi- 
shak After the division of Alexander’s 
kingdom, the Lings of Egypt were all 
called Ptolemy, generally with some dis- 
tinctive afteraame, ns Ptolemy Pbila- 
delphos, Ptolemv EuergetCs, Ptolemy 
Pbiloputor, etc — Stlden, Titles of Honour, 
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Pharaohs before Solomon (mentioned m 
the Old Testament) 

1 Pharaoh contemporary with Abrnhnm 
Gen \n 15) I think tins was Osirtesen 

(dynasty Xll ) j/- 

2 The good Pharaoh who ad a anccd 
Joseph ( Gen xh ) I think this w as 
Apiiphis (one of the Hahsos) 

3 1 lie Pharaoh aa ho ‘‘knew not Joseph” 
( Excel i 8) I think tins nns Amen'- 
oplns I (dynasty xvm ) The king at 
the (light of Moses, I think, aaas Tlioth- 
rocsll 

4 The Pharaoh drowned in the Red 
_ Sea As this was at least eighty years 

after the persecutions began, probably 
tins was another king Some say it was 
Menephthcs son of Ram'eses II , but it 
seems quite impossible to rcconcilo the 
account in Exodus with any extant his- 
torical account of Egy pt (Exod xiv 28) 
(?) Was it Ihothmes III ? 

5 The Pharaoh who protected Hadad 
(1 Kings xi 19) 

6 Ihe Pharaoh whose daughter Solomon 
married (1 Kings in 1 , ix 1G) I think 
this was Psuscnnea I (dynasty xxi ) 

Pharaohs after Solomon's time (men- 
tioned in the Old Testament) 

1 Pharaoh Shishak, w ho w arred against 
Rehoboam (1 Kings \iv 25, 2G , 2 Chron 
xn 2) 

2 The Pharaoh called “ So ” king of 
Egypt, with whom Hoshea made an alli- 
ance (2 Kings xi n 4) 

8 The Pharaoh w ho made a league w ith 
llezckiah against Scnnachenb He is 
called Tirhiikah (2 Kings xvm 21, xix 

1 Pharaoh Necho, Mho Marred against 
Josmh (2 Kings xxm 29, etc ) 

5 Pharaoh Ilophra, the ally of Zcdc- 
kiah Said to be Pharaoh Apnes, who 
was strangled, n c 5G9-525 (Jei xlia 
80 ) 

%* Bunsen’s solution of the Egy ptian 
dy nasties cannot possibly bo correct 

Pharaohs noted in romance 

1 Cheops or Suphis I , a\ho built the 
great py ramid (dynasty n ) 

2 CephrcnGs or Suphis II his brother, 
who built the second pyramid 

3 Mcnchcrcs, Ins successor, who built 
the most beautiful, though not the largest, 
of the pyramids 

4 Mcmnon or A-menonbis III , whose 
musical statue is so celebrated (dynasty 
xi m ) 

5 Sethos I the Great, whoso tomb was 
dwcoaered ba Iiel/om (dynasty xix ) 

G Sethos II , called “Proteus," who 


detained Helen and Pans in Egypt (dy - 
nasty xix ) 

7 Phuons or Thuoris, who sent aid to 
Priam m the siege of Troy 

8 Rampsinttus or Ramoses Ncter, the 
miser, mentioned by Herodotos (dynasty 
xx ) 

9 Osorthon IV (or Osorkonk the 
Egy ptian Hercules (dy nasty xxm ) 

Pharaoh’s Daughter The daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh who brought up Moses 
was Bathia 

Batbla, the daughter of Pharaoh came attended b7 her 
maidens and entering the w tier she clianced to tee the 
hot of bulrushes nnd pitying the Infant, slio rescued him 
from death .— The Talmud vl 

Pharaoh’s Wife, Asm daughter of 
Mo7ahcm Her husband cruelly tor- 
mented her because she beliea cd m Moses 
He fastened her hands nnd feet to four 
stakes, and laid a millstone on her ns she 
lay in the hot sun with her face upwards, 
hut angels shaded off the sun with their 
wings, and God took her, without dung, 
into paradise — Sale, At Koran , lxvi 
note 

Amour women roar have been perfect lain irffe of 
Pliimoh Mary dnughtcrof Imr&n hlndljah daughter 
of hhowitfled Mahomet s JIM wife nnd FftUnin, Mn 
hornets daughter —Attributed to Mahomet, 

*** There is considerable doubt re- 
spectingthc Phnrnoh meant — whether tlio 
Pharaoh whose daughter adopted Moses, 
or the Phnrnoh who was drowned in the 
Red Sea The tale suits the latter king far 
better than it docs tbe first 

PhanarL Fields, Egypt, so called 
from Pharos, an island on the Egy ptian 
coast, noted for its lighthouse 

And r'wsod from Phaeton fields to Cnnnttn Land. 

Milton Psalm cxlr (1623J 

Pharsalm (77ic), a Latin epic in 
ten books, by Lucan, tho subject being 
the fall and death of Pompcv It opens 
with the passage of Cxsar across Ihe 
Rubicon This nver formed the boundary 
of lus proaincc, and his crossing it was 
virtually a declaration of war (bk l ) 
Pompcy is appointed by the senoto 
general of the arma to oppose him (bk 
v ) , Caesar retreats to Thessaly , Pompcy 
follows (bk vi ), and both prepare for 
war Pompcy , being routed in the battle 
of Pharsnlio, flees (bk an ), and seeking 
protection m Egygit, is met ba Achillas 
tho Egyptian general, who murders him, 
cuts ofE his head, and casts his body into 
tho sea (bk vm ) Cato leads tho residue 
of Pompcy’s army to CyrEnC, in Africa 
(bk ix ) , nndCxsar, inpursmtof Pompey, 
landing at Alexandria, is hospitably enter- 


tamed by Cleopatra (bk x) 'While here, 
he lames m luxunons dalliance, the 
palace is besieged hr Egyptians, and 
Ciesar with difficult escapes to Pharos 
He is closely pursued, hemmed in on all 
sides, and leaps into the sea. H ith hi3 
imperial robe held between bis teeth, 
his commentaries in his left hand, and 
his sword in his ngbt, he buffets with the 
’raves A thousand javelins are hurled 
at him, but touch him not. He swims 
for empire, he swims for life , ’tis Cssar 
and his fortunes that the waves bear on 
Ho reaches bis fleet , is received bv bis 
soldiers with thundering applause The 
stars in their courses fought for Ctesar 
The sea-gods were with him, and Egv pt 
with her host was a bv-word and a 
scom 

’%.* Bk it contains the account of 
the African serpents, bv far the mo't 
celebrated passage of the whole poem 
The following is a prettv close translation 
of the serpents themselves It would 
occupy too much room to gi7c their 
onslaugntalso — 

Here an theKrpeni br oM npptar* 

FIrr th» dall A?p Its nrc^'ng n^k oprtart 
Tb» bn’** Hem j-'rb'li, ramr Ire of the b 
Chem drr’ that politic both fielJ and £ood 
The trrant of the L\k* 

7h~ bo o J ed Co ’/rv nnd the Plantain mak* 

Jfere wUh d 'tended Jswj the IYe* tlrajs 
And 5efi. who** the both £e-h an J bon drcn/J 
The AmphUkvna with its doub-3 head, 

0^- on the n-ck, and one of toH Inread 
Tb* fcomM Orxr* J and the Hamm Aj\r 
Wfcc*e*andy ba» ralght fcaik the keened eight 
A frrerlh tiilrit betraji theJDIprxs iting 
The Fcjtlia. la tlcngh tint ert sz& in ejiring 
The "Vatrii here the cryiiol itreara poUtnea 
Hwift thro th® air the renamed J*rehn ihools 
Here the PnrCas. moTing on la LJi, 

Harts in the find ia p-ogrees by la trail 
Tiie rpeckW Cenehris dory J j d~rlw3 way 
Its Jt ji with ryots as Tbeban marble gaj 
TLe hieing a. bJa an 1 Jii :ilk. 

WlJj whom no hiing thing 1 r JiTr would risk* 

"Where er J mores mn* el^» wool J dare remain 
Tjruit dike and tenor of the plain. 

e. c a 

In this battle Pompej had 40,000 
legionaries, 7000 horse, and a large 
nnmber of auvilianes Cvsar had 22,0u0 
legionaries, and 1000 horse, Pompev’s 
battle erv was Hercules incicltis 1 That 
of Oesar was Venus riefnx / Cassar v on 
the battle 

Pheasant. So called from Phasis, a 
Etream erf the Black Sea. 

There yna formerly tX lbs fort of Poti a preserve of 
jTi fronts, which biro* derive their European name from 
lb* rirer Phaiis (the present Won) —Lieut -General Moo 
teltb. 

Phebe (2 syl), a shepherdess beloved 
by the Bhephord Silvms While Hosahnd 
v. as in boy’s clothes, Phebe fell in love 
Tnth the stranger, and made a proposal 


of marriage , but when Rosalind ap- 
peared m ber true character, and gnvo 
her hand to Orlando, Phebe was content 
to accept her old love Silvias — Shake- 
speare, As You Life It (1600) 

Phedre (or Phaedra), daughter ot 
Minos king of Crete, and wife of The- 
seus She conceived a cnminal love for 
Hippolvtos her step-son, and, being re- 
pulsed bv him, accused him to her hur- 
band of attempting to dishonour ber 
Hippolvtos was put to death, and Pb-cdra, 
wrung with remorse, strangled herself 

This has been made the subject of tra- 
gedv bv Eunp’idts in Greek, Scn'eca in 
Latin, Racine in French (1677) “Phe'dre” 
was the great part of Mdllc Rachel , 
she first appeared in this character in 
163d 

(Pradon, under the patronage of the 
duebesse de Bouillon and the due de 
Aevcrs, produced, m 1C77, his tragedy of 
Phddrc m opposition to that of Racine 
The duke even tned to hiss down 
Racine’s plav, but the public judgment 
wn 3 more powerful than the duke , and 
while it pronounced decided]} for Ra- 
cine’s chej cf <mnr, it bad no tolerance 
for Pradon’g production ) 

Fhelis “tlie Fair,” the wife of sir 
Guy carl of Warwick 

Phid'ias ( The French), (1) Jean 
Goujon , also called “ The Correggio of 
Sculptors ” He was slam in the St 
Bartholomew Massacre (1510-1572) (2) 

J B Pi gall e (1714-1785) 

Phil ( Little ), the lad of John Davies 
the old fisherman — Sir W Scott, Fcd- 
gauntlct (time, George III ) 

Pinlaminte (3 syl ), wife of Cbry- 
sale the bourgeois, and mother of Ar- 
m-wide, Hennette, Anstc, and Bcflisc — 
Molicre, Acs Femmes Sarantcs (1072) 

Philon'der, of Holland, was a guest 
at the house of Argc'o baron of Serna, 
and the baron’s wife Gabn'na fell m love 
with him Philander lied the house, and 
Gabrraa told her husband he had abused 
her, and bad fled out of fear of biro 
He was pursued, overtaken, and cast 
into a dungeon One day, Gabnna 
visited him there, and asked him to 
defend her against a wicked knight 
This he undertook to do, and Gabnna 
posted him in a place where he could 
make his attack Philander slew the 
knight, but discovered that it was Argeo. 
Gabnna now declared she would g»f 
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him up to justice, unless he married her , 
and Philander, to save his life, did so 
But in a very short time the infamous 
iionnn fired of her toj, mid cut him off 
In poison — Ariosto, Orlando Tauoso 
(1510) 

Phdan'dcr , a male coquet , so called 
fiom Philander the Dutch knight, men- 
tioned nboic, vhp coquetted with Ga- 
mma To “ philander” is to wanton or 
make licentious lo>e to a ivoman , to 

t°) 

lea HI baste you together you nml your Philander 
—N Congreve The hay of (he World (1700) 

Phdan'dcr , prince of 0} pros, passion- 
ntelj in lo\ e with the princess Ero'ta — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1 he Paws of 
Candy (1017) 

Philanthropist {The), John How- 
ard (1726-1790) 

Phllano, an Italian, at whose house 
Posthu'mus innde his silly wager with 
lachimo (See Posthumls ) — Shake- 
speare, Cymoehne (1605) 

Phila'rio, an Italian improi isatore, 
w ho remained faithful to Fazio e\en in 
disgiace — Dean Milman, Fazio (1815) 

Philaster {Prince), heir to the crown 
of Messi'na Euphrn'sin, who was in 
lore mth Phi’aster, disguised herself as 
a hoj, and assuming for the nonce the 
name of Bellano , entered the pnnee’s 
service Philaster, who was in loi c mth 
the pnneoss Arethu sa, transferred Bel- 
lario to her service, and then grew jealous 
of Arethusa’s lo\ e for the young page — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaster or Loie 
Lies a-blccding (? 1G22) 

There is considerable resemblance be- 
tween Euphrasia and “ Viola” in Twelfth 
Night (Shakespeare, 1014) 

Phllax, cousin of the princess Imis 
The fay Pagan shut them up in the 
“Palace of Revenge,” a superb crjstal 
palace, containing e\ery delight except 
the power ot leaving it In the course 
or a few years, Inns and Plnlnx longed 
ns much for a separation ns at one time 
thcvhnd mshed for a union — Comtesse 
D’Aunoy, Fairy Talcs (“ Palace % of Re- 
venge,” 1GS2) y 

Phile'mon (8 syl ), an aged rustic, 
■who, with his v. lie Baucis, hospitably rc- 
cened Jupiter and Mercury, after ei cry 
one else had refused to rccene them 
The gods sent an inundation to destroy 
tee inhospitable people, hut saved 
Bmuus and Philemon, and comerted j 


their cottage into a magnificent tcmplp 
At their own request, the aged couple 
aied on the same dnv, and it ere changed 
into tu'o trees, which stood before the 
temple — Greek Mythology 

Philinte (2 syl ), friend of Alceste 
(2 syl ) — Moll fere, Le Misanthrope (1BGIS), 

Philip, father of William Smdger 
His faiounte expression v as, "Lord, 
keep my memorv green I am 87 ” — C 
Dickens, The JUaunted Man (18-1S) 

Philip, the butler of Mr Peregrne 
Lot el, a hypocritical, rascally sen nnt, 
who pretends to he most careful of his 
master’s propertj, but w ho m reality 
vast os it most recklessly, and ennehes 
himself with it most unblushingly 
Being found out, he is summarily dis- 
missed — Rev J Townie}, High Life 
Below Stairs (1759) 

Philip (Fathei), "senstan of St Mary’s 
— Sir W Scott, The Monastery (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Philip Augustus, king of France, 
introduced by sir W Scott in The Talis- 
man (time, Richard I ) 

Philip Wye, Drought up for the 
Anglican Church, but became a presin - 
terinn, and afterwards an independent 
He was noted for the cut of his beard 

This reverend brother like n cont* 

PJd wear a tnJJ upon his throat 
But set in such a curious frame, 

As if twere wrought In fllogroln » 

And cut *o even as if t bad been 
n « Itii n i>cn upon his chin. 

S. Butler On Philip Hjet Thanksgiving Heard (IC3-) 

Philip Quarl, a enstawav sailor, 
who becomes a hermit His “ man 
Friday ” is a chimpanzee — Philip Quail 
(1727) 

Philip’s Pour Daughters We 
are told, m Acts vxi 9, that Philip the 
deacon or c\ angehst bad four daughters 
v Inch did prophest 

Helen the mother of great Constantine 

Nor yet Se. FhMps ilaflgbters, were like thco[/ban of 

Arc J. 

Shakespeare 1 Henry VI act L sc. 2 (15$9) 

Philippe, a parched and haggard 
wretch, infirm and bent beneath a pile 
of y ears, t et shrew d and cunning, greed y 
of gold, malicious, and looked on by the 
common people as an imp of darkness 
It was this old tillnm who told Thanc- 
mnr that the provost of Bruges was the 
son of a serf on Thancmar’s estates — S 
Knowles, The Provost of Bruges (183G) 

Philippe Egahte (4 syl ), Louis 
Philippe duo d’Oncnns (1747-1798). 
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Philipson (The elder), John carl of 
Oxford, an exiled Lancastrian, who goes 
to France disguised ns a merchant 

Art'iur Plnnpson, sir Arthur do Yere, 
son of the carl of Oxford, v, liom he 
accompanies to tlio court of king Rend 
of Proi cnce — -Sir W Scott, Anne of 
Gacrstein (time, Edward IY ) 

Phil'isides (3 si/ 1 ), bit Philip Sidney 
(1554-1580) 

It wru the h.irp of ^hilVdes row dead. 

And now In benren ft rign it doth nppear 

Tbo Harp well known beside the ISorlliern Benf 
Bpenser The Rtdtu of Time (I5D1) 

%* Phth[p] Sid[net/1, with the Grech 
termination, mnl cs Phih-sidos Bishop 
Hall calls the word Phil-ts'-ides “ Which 
sweet Philis'ides fetched of late from 
France ” 

Philistines, the vulgar rich, the 
pretentimi6l\ genteel not in “society," 
the social snobs, distinguished for their 
much jewellery and loud finery 

Demonstrative nnd offensive whiskers, which ire the 
rpccial inheritance of the British Th Ills tinea,— Mrs. 
OlJphant, PUccte Junr L 2. 

Phillips (Jessie), the title and chief 
character of a nor el by Mrs Trollope, 
the object being nn attach on the new 
poor-law si stem (1813) 

Phillis, a drama written in Spanish 
by Lupercio Leonardo of Argensola — 
Cervantes, Don Quixote (1G05-15) 

Phillis , a pastoral name for a maiden 

MTiere Corydon find Thjrsis, met, 

Aro nt their rirouTy dinner fet. 

Of herbs and othrr country mesiea, 

"Which the neat handed FhUlis dresses 

Milton, LAUeyro (1C39) 

Philhs, “the Exigent,” asked “ Damon 
thirty sheep for a kiss , ” next day , she 
promised him “ thirty kisses for a 
sheep , ” the third day , she w ould has e 
gnen “thirty sheep for a kiss,” and 
the fourth day, Damon bestowed his 
kisses for nothing on Lizctte — C Ri\ ibre 
II uf re any, Da Coquette da Village (1715) 

Philo, a Pharisee, one of the Jewish 
eanhcdrim, who hated Caiaphas the high 
priest for being a Sadducce Philo made 
n vow m the judgment hall, that ho 
would take no rest till Jesus was 
numbered with the dead In bk an lie 
commits suicide, and his soul is earned 
to hell by Obuddon the angel of death — 
Klopstock, The Messiah , iv (1771) 

Philoelea, that is, lady Penelopd 
Dciereux, with whom sir Philip Sidney 
was in love The lady married another, 


and sir Philip transferred his affpetions 
to Frances Wnlsmghain, eldest daughter 
of sir I rancis U alsmgham 

Phalocte'tes (4 syl ), one of tlie 
Argonauts, who was wounded in the 
foot while on his way to Troy An 
oracle declared to the Greeks that Troy 
could not betaken “without the arrows 
of Hercules,” and as Hercules at dentil 
had_ given them to Philoctftfis, the 
Greek' chiefs sent for him, and he re- 
paired to Troy in the tenth and last l ear 
of the siege 

All dogs bare their dny even rabid ones. Sorrowful, 
Incurable Philoetetis Marat without whom Troy cannot 
be taken —Carlyle 

Philomel, daughter of Pandion 
king of Attica She w as converted into 
a nightingale 


folly 

Most musical most melancholy 

MU ton 11 Pemcroso (1CW) 

Philosopher (The) Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, the Roman emperor, was 
so called by Justin Martyr (121, 161-180) 

Leo VI emperor of the East (SCO, 
886-911) 

Porphyry, the Neoplatomst (223-3 04) 

Alfred or _A.lurcd, sumamed “ Angli- 
cus,” was also called “The Philosopher” 
(died 1270) 

Philosopher of China, Confucius 
(n c 551-479) 

Philosopher of Perney, Voltaire, 
who lued at Terncy, near Geneva, for 
the last twenty icars of his life (1G94- 
1778) 

Philosopher oi Malmesbury, 
Thomas Hobbes, author of Leviathan 
He was born at Malmesbury (1588- 
1679) 

Plnlosopher of Persia (The), 
Abou Lbn Sma of fehirnz (died 1037) 

Philosopher of Sans Souci, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia (1712, 
1740-178G) 

%* Frederick elector of Saxony was 
called “ The Wise ” (14G3, 1544-1554) 

Philosopher of Wimbledon 
(The), John Horne Toohe, author of the 
Divcisions of Parley He lived at 
Wimbledon, near London (173G-181.2) 

(For the philosophers of tho different 
Greek sects, ns the Cynic, Cyrenmc, 
Elcac, Identic, Epicurean, Hcrachtiau, 
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Ionic, Italic, Mcgaric, Penpatetic, Sceptic, 
Socratic, Stoic, etc , see Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, 080-1 ) 

Philosophers ( The Five English) 

(1) Roger Bacon, author of Opus Magus 
(1214-1292) , (2) sir Francis Bacon, 
author of Novum Organum (1 5G1-1G2G) , 
131 the Hon Robert Boyle (1627-1691) , 
(4) John Locke, author of a treatise 
on tho IJuman Understanding and Innate 
Ideas (1G32-1704) , (5) sir Isaac Newton, 
author of Prmcip'ia (1642-1727) 

Philosopher’s Stone {The), a red 
powder or amalgam, to drive otf the 
impurities of baser metals The word 
stone , in this expression, does not mean 
the mineral so called, but the substratum 
or article employ cd to produce a certain 
effect (See Elixir Vuve ) 

Philosophy {The Father of), (1) 
Albrecht a on Haller of Berne (1708-1777) 

(2) Roger Bacon is also so called (1214- 
1292) 

Philosophy ( Hie Father of Inductive), 
Francis Bacon lord Verulam (15G1-162G) 

Philosophy {The rather of Poman), 
Cicero the orator (n c 10G-43) 

Philosophy {The Nursing Mother of) 
hide de Boufllers was so called by 
Mane Antoinette 

Phil'oatrate (3 syl ), master of the 
revels to Theseus (2 Syi ) king of Athens 
— Shakcsnea'c, Midsummer Night’sDrcam 
(1592/ ~ 

Phllo'tas, son of Parmemo, and 
commander of tho Macedonian cavalry 
lie was charged with plotting against 
Alexander tile Great Being put to the 
rack, lie confessed his guilt, and wns 
stoned to death 

The kins may doom me to n thousand tortures, 

PI* me with fire, nnd nek me like PhUohu, 

Ere I * 111 stoop to Idolize Ills pride 

N Lee A lexaruler the Oreat L 1 (1C78) 

Philot'xxne (4 syl , “ love of glory ’’), 
daughter of Mammon, whom the money - 
god offers to sir Guy on for a wife , hut 
the knight declines the honour, saying 
he is hound by love-v ows to another — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, n 7 (1590) 

Phllot'linus, Ambition personified 
(Greek, philo-timvs, “ambitious, covetous 
of honour ”) — Phincas Fletcher, The 
Purple Island, \m (1633) 

Philol’imus, steward of the lionse in 
tho suite of Gargantun — Rabelais, Oar- 
gantua, i 18 (1533) 


Philpot {senior), an avaricious old 
hunks, and father of George Philpot 
The old City merchant cannot speak a 
sentence without bringing in something 
about monev “He wears square-toed 
shoes with little tiny buckles, a brown 
coat with small brass buttons Ills 
face is all shrivelled and pinched with 
care, and he shakes his head like a 
mandarin upon a chimney -piece ” (act 
» 1 ) 

When I wns very young I performed tho part of "Old 
Philpot, at Brighton, with great success, and next erenlnff 
I was Introduced Into a dub-room full of company On 
hearing my name anno tin cod, one of the gentlemen laid 
down hb pipe and taking up his glass said Here s to 
jour health young gentleman and to yourfathera too 
1 hml tho pleasure of seeing him last night in tho part of 
* FhUpot, and a Tery nice clever old gentleman be is. I 
hope jonng sir you may one flay be as good an actor as 
your worthy father Mauden, 

George Philpot The profligate son of 
old .Philpot, destined for Maria Wilding, 
but the betrothal is broken off, nnd Mnna_ 
mames Beaufort George wants to" 
pass for a dashing y oirng blade, but is 
made the dupe of every one “Bubbled 
at plnj , dnped by' a girl to whom be 
paid kis addresses , cudgelled by a rake , 
laughed at by his cronies , snubbed by 
his father, and despised by every one ’ 
— Murphy, The Citizen (1757 or 1761) 

Plliltra, a Indy of largo fortune, be- 
trothed to Bracldns , but, Becing the 
fortune of Amidas daily increasing, nnd 
that of Brncidns getting smaller nnd 
smaller, sho forsook the declining fortune 
of her first lov cr, and attached herself to 
the more prosperous younger brother — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, v 4 (1696) 

Pllineus [F! mice], a blind sooth- 
sa\ er, who was tormented by the harpies 
Whenev er a meal wns set before him, (he 
harpies came and carried it off, but the 
Argonnuts delivered him from these pests 
in return for Ins information respecting 
the route they were to take m order to 
obtain the golden fleece (Sco lutK- 
sias ) 

TIresIas and Thlneuz prophet* old 

MUton raradUe toil, ill. SO (166J) 

Phiz, the pseudonym of Hnblot K 
Browne, who illustrated the Pichwich 
Papers (1836), Nicholas Nichlcby, nnd 
most of Charles Dickens's works of fic- 
tion no also illustrated the Abbotsford 
edition of the Wavcrlcg Novels 

Phleg'ethon (3 syl ), one of the five 
rivers of boll Tho word means tho 
“river of liquid Arc 1 ’ (Greek, phltgo, 
"I burn”) The other rivers are gtyx, 
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AcVcron, Coci 'tits, nnd I c'lliC 
Sty'x ) 

Flrtt' VU 

Wlntt tnrw rf Inrrfn fin. Incline »Uh HV~ 
yp eft. tar^tixT IaiI 11, 

Phloff'nan Size. gigantic Phlegm 
or the InJcgro’an plain, in Mncodon, is 
whirr tlio pants ntt.icT.cd Oie god", nnd 
were defca'ed li\ Hcrcdli.i Dm ton 
makes the diphthong <z a short i 

Hr nirytlwl tVw* e>* f!»* ThlrHao ii£ 

3>* FUn***, tii—t ert** vaJw* hlfh ^ *»vn «*ur n \ 

J Vgfifbto * t ri. (K]**J 

Pltobbs Captain nnd Mr? Phobbs, 
with Mrs major J’liobos i widow, si-ter- 
in-hv to the captain, jn fscml J!e I ir<. 
S i,, 'm js, bi J >1 Morion 

Pho’cton, liti-bind of ruphra’sin 
‘'the Grecian daughter "■ — l Murphi, 
The Grcaan Diujldcr (J</2) 

Pho'eyos, gcnoril of the SvnJin nrniv 
in the a egc of Dima cm 2'hoci as was 
in lnic with Ludocia, daughter of J u'- 
rcenCs Die goi eronr, hut when he naked 
the governor a con cat, P uincnfs stemh 
refused to p»e it After gninm„ eeicral 
battles, Pnoci n« fell into the hind a of 
Die Arabs, md consent'd to join their 
arms to revenge hnn'ilf on Lament. « 
Tlie \rabs triumphed, nnd 1 udoen an* 
tnlci captive, but she rifu ed to ived n 
traitor Lltimntch, Pbocvas <licd, and 
I’lidornentcrcdnconvcat. — John Hughes, 
£■ je of D-mnscas (17 JO) 

Phoebus, the run-god Phcobo (2 
•i,l ), the moon-goddess — Grub Mytho- 
h.rj’1 

Plux’rts 3 S n I’lia'Clon obtained per- 
mi'ow of his father to drnc the «un-car 
for one dnv, bnt, unable to guide the 
ho rsi3, thei left their usual tract , the enr 
arm overturned, nnd both hcai cn nnd 
earth rcre threatened i-ith destruction 
Jmiiter struct 2’hneion ivith his thunder- 
bolt, and he fell headlong into the I’o 

tip n rtriJ fiymt cblU* 

Tuit r’M rrmirtir f Is fautr'i firry mynr 

* —T — - f r*ra> i v* 

~ * « * 

*> 

AM «rafit Infi^mrt lb« fVjn 

\ ItU oert tcMp lo Irumr Kt fayre’y for 10 jbyne, 
fK-rvr, Fairy Qu/rri L 4 10 {1I-J0) 

Fha’/its Gaston de 2 oif- was so tailed, 
from his great bcanty (1 183-1612), 

PhcPms (Captam), the betrothed of 
Fleur de Mane lie also entertains a 
base loyc for Esmeralda, the beautiful 
fPP’> prt — Victor lingo, tfotre Dame de 
Amhtian) 

Pheorux (-77ic) Is mid to live 500 (or 


1000) tears, tvhen it nmkes a nest oi 
'pices, hums itself to ashes, and comes 
forth m ith rcncivcsl life for another simi- 
lar period There never vras but one 
phcem\ 

n r b ft! rf Ant-ye C*n nnrr tjjr 

AtvJ yrt tLfrr l ru'PC T it only 

Ij’rifi- P irml t^jaiwt-Ji aj Jn liii fifory yatunit, 

iiAt 1 e <* ‘»* , i find* <">f ihr y trn!x Vlndr 

J PVd Oft PUMp *tr*trv* (lirnr Henry 

Phcomx Thontrc {The), now called 
Dniri bane 

Phcnnix Tree, the rasm, cn Arabian 
tree I loro <ai s “ Tlieix never was but 
one, and upon it the pbrrnix pits” — 
Vrtmmry (l'llh) 

Fhm thinks the tree on which the 
plm-nix was 'tinpo'ed to perch is tlio 
date tree (called in Greek phoinu ), adding 
that “the bird died «itn the tree, nnd 
revired of it«clf as the tree revived ’ — 
An' J/ist , xiii I 

Jit"* I hcUrtfi 

Tt it tl xr* nnlrnmi IhfttlnAmt't 

Hi rr ii < •'e- tfrv tli* j 'i m i* li ro i« Cftc ;I**rwli 

Alt ml nrn , ‘cti!t>R 

Ji'wtr »^.rr TA+ 7V*ni ft ftrt JlL 9T 3 (l^"J 

PhoicuB, "the old man of the sea.’’ 
lie had three daughters, with onh one 
tie and one' tooth between cm — On *■ 

}f\iho'l>VI 

’rhi- is not 11 tne old m-'n of the pea ” 
mentioned in thpylmtun JSiihts (*• hind- 
bad tilt bailor ’) 

Plioz’mio, n parasite, vho is “all 
OiiiifS to all men ’ — Terence, Dior mi 

Phosphor, the light-bnngcr or morn- 
ing star, nbo called Jh*pHru*, nnd by 
Jiomernnd Hesiod Jfrvs-jt'nTros 

Trl^M rj^jirimr SrrsStr Jj r |^f• 
birrft IMjrfr VI djulb tnm 

Ttnftjron Jn Xfwiiru, c**l, 

P2t03'plionts, ft 1 night called hi 
Tctmisoti “'Morning Star," but, w tlio 
lit'. turn of Pnnce Arthur, "sir I’eTsaunt 
of India or the Illue Knight " One of 
the four brothers who 2 opt tho p. a? '•.ages 
to Castle 2’cnloup — Icnnypon, Idylls 
(“ Garctli nnd L) nettc ") , sir T Alalora , 
Hilton/ of Prince Arthur, i 131 (3470) 

*«■* It is evidently a blunder to call 
the MueKiiight “Morning Star " and tho 
Gum Knight 'Ticning Star” In the 
old romance, the conilntiuth tho "Green 
Knight " is nt dnun, nnd nitli tho “ blue 
Knight” at nightfall The error arose 
from not beating in mind Uiat our fore- 
fathers began the elaj with tiio preceding 
eve, nnd ended it nt punset 

Phraorlos (3 syl ), a Greek admiral 
— Sir TV Scott, Count Ito’vrt of Pant 
(time, ltufuB). 
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PHRAT. 


Phrat, the Eu-phnt-es, non called 
I'Orat or Trot, 

Phry’ne (2 syl ), an Athenian cour- 
tezan of surpassing beauty Apelles’s 
celebrated picture of “Yenus Anadio- 
mtre” uas drawn from Phrync, 'bo 
entered the sea yvith hair dishei oiled for 
n model The “ Cmdian Yenus” of 
Prnxitdes w as also taken from the same 
model 

Some say CampaspC mas the academy 
figure of the “Yenus Anndyomcne ” 
Pope has a poem called Phrync 

Phyllis, a Thracian who fell in loie 
with Demopli'oon After some months 
of mutual affection, Demophoon mas 
obliged to sail for Athens, but promised 
to return within a month When a 
month had elapsed, and Demophoon did 
not put in an appearance, Phillis so 
mourned for him that she mas changed 
into an almond tree, hence called bj tbe 
b recks Phyha In time, Dcinoplioon re- 
turned, and, being told tbe fate of Phj Ills, 
ran to embrace the tree, which, though 
bear and leafless at the time, mas instantly 
covered with leaies, hence called Phylla 
0 ) the Greeks 

Let Demophoon tell 
Why Phyllis by a fate untimely fell 

OtW Art of Love ILL 

Phyllis, a country girl m Virgil s third 
and lifth Eclogues Hence, a rustic 
maiden Also spelt Philbs {q v ) 

Phyllis, in Spenser’s eclogue Cohn 
Clout s Come Home Again, is lady Care} , 

" lfo of sir George Carey (afterwards lord 
Ihnsdon, 1596) Lad} Carey was Eliza- 
beth, the second of the six daughters of 
sir John Spenser of Althorpe, ancestor of 
the noble houses of Spenser and Marl- 
borough 

No less praiseworthy are the sisters three. 

The honour of the noble family 
Or which 1 meanest boast myself to be 
Phyllis. Ch-ay Ills, and sweet Amaryllis 
Foytiis the fair is eldest of the three. 

Spenser Colin Clout t Come Home A^ain (153-1) 

Phyllis and Brunetta, mal 
beiutics Phyihs procured for a certain 
festival some marvellous fabric of gold 
b-ocade in order to eclipse her nral, but 
llrunettn dressed the slay e who bore her 
train m a robe of the same material and 
cut in precisely the same fashion, while 
she herself yvere simple black Phyllis 
aied of mortification — The Spectator 
(1711, 1712, 1714) 

Phynnodderec, a Manx spint, 
similar to the Scotch brownie Phyn- 

’ - is an outlawed fairy, who ab- 


PICCOLIKO 


sented himself from Pairy-comt on the 
peat Icufc da} of the harvest moon 
Instead of paying his respects to king 
Oheron, he remained m the glen of 
Rushen, dancing with a pretty Manx 
maid yvhom he was courting 

Physic a Farce is {Hi s) Sir John 
Hill began bis career as an apothecary 
in St Martin’B Lane, London , became 
author, and amongst other things yvrote 
farces Garrick said of him 

For physic nnd farces, bis equal there scarce Is 
His farces are physic, bis phytic a farce Is. 

Physician {The Beloved), St. Luke 
the ey angelist {Col iv 14) 

Physicians {The prince of), Avi- 
cenna the Arabian (980-1037) 

Physigna'thos, king of the frogs, 
and son of Pclus (“mud”) Being 
w ounded m the battle of the frogs and 
mice by Troxartas the mouse king, he 
flees ingloriousi} to n pool, “and half m 
anguish of tlic flight expires ” (hk m 
112) The word means “ puffed chips ’ 

Great Phvsignathos I from Pclus race 
Begot In fair llrdromedfis embrace. 

Parnell, Battle of tAo Frog* and Alice L (about 1714 

Plbrac {Seigneur do), poet nnd diplo- 
matist, author of Cinquante Quatrains 
(1574) Gorgibus bids his daughter to 
study Pibrac instead of trash} novels 
and poetr} 

Lisez mol comme D faut, no lieu de ces soniettes, 

Les Quatralru de Plorac, et les doctcs Tab ette t 

Du container Matthleu 1 ourrage est do valeur 

La Guide det ptcficurt (Yt encore un bon Iirre 

Wolidre ’Sganarcllc L 1 (1GG0). 

(Pierre Matthieu, poet and historian, 
wrote Quatrains de la Tanitd du Monde, 
1629 ) 

PicannmiesJ4 syl ), little children , - 
the small fr} of a village — West Indian 
Negroes 

There were at the man-fare the plcaniilnles and the 
Joblllies but not tbe Grand Panjandrum.—! onge. 

Picaresco School {The), romances 
of roguerv , called in Spanish Gusto 
Picaresco Gil Bias is one of this school 
of novels 

Pic'afcnx, the psendonv m of a Span- 
ish monk , author of a book on demono- 
logv 

When I was a student, that same Rev Plcatri* 

was wont to tell ns that devils did naturally fear the 
-bright flashes of swortls ns much as ho feared the splendour 
of the sun-— Rabefats, Panta/ruel^ III £3 (1M5) 

Piccolino, an opera by Mens 
Gutnud (1875) , libretto by MM 
Sardou and Ruittier 11ns opera was 
first introduced to an I ngbsh audience 
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m 1 S70 The tile is this Marthe, in 
orphan girl adopted by a Swiss pastor, 
is m love ivi to Frdddric Auvray, a young 
artist, who “loved and left his love” 
Marthe plods through the snow from 
Switzerland to Rome to find her } onng 
artist, but, for greater security, puts on 
bor’s clothes, and assumes the name of 
Piccolmo She sees Frederic, who knows 
her not , but, struck with her beaut) , 
makes a drawing of her Marthe dis- 
covers that the faithless rrc'dcnc is pav- 
ing his addresses to Llcna. (sister of the 
duke Strozzi) She tells the lndv her 
love-tale, and Frdddnc, deserted b) 
Elena, forbids Piccolmo (Marthe) to 
come into his presence again The poor 
Sn iss wanderer throws herself into tho 
fiber, but is rescued Frcddnc repents, 
and the curtain falls on n reconciliation 
and approaching marriage 

Pickel-Heirmge (5 syl ), a popular 
namo among the Dutch for a buffoon , a 
corruption of pic/ic-hurtn (“a hairy 
sprite"), answering to Ben Jonson’s 
Pud -hairy 

PieWe ( Peregrine ), a savage, un- 
grateful spendthrift, fond of practical 
jokes, delighting in tormenting others , 
but suffering with ill temppr the mis- 
fortunes which resulted from bis own 
u ilfulncss His ingratitude to Ins uncle, 
and Ins arrogance to Hatchway and 
Pipes, are simpl) hateful — T Smollett-, 
The Adventures of Pcrctjune Pic Lie 
(1751) 

Pickwick (Samuel), the chief cha- 
racter of The Pichxcich Papers, a novel 
b) C Dickens He is general chairman 
of the Pickwick Club A most ver- 
d int, benevolent, cldcrlj gentleman, who, 
as member of a club instituted “ for the 
purpose of investigating the source of 
the Hampstead ponds,” travels about 
mth three members of the club, to whom 
lie acts ns guardian nnd adviser The 
adventures the) encounter form the sub- 
ject of the Posthumous Papers of the 
Pichexch Club (1830) 

The original of Seymour's picture of 
“ Pickwick " was a Mr John Foster (not 
the biographer of Dickens, but a friend 
oE Mr Chapman’s the publisher) He 
lived at Richmond, and was “a fat old 
beau," noted for his “drab tights and 
black gaiters ” 

Pickwickian Sense (In a), an 
insult whitewashed Mr Pickwick ac- 
cused Mr Blotton of acting m “a wile 


nnd calumnious manner," whereupon 
Mr Blotton retorted by calling Mr 
Pickwick “ a humbug ” But it finall) 
was made to appear that both had used 
tho offensivo words only in a parlia- 
mentary sense, nnd that each entertained 
for the other “ the highest regard and 
esteem ” So the difficulty was easily 
adjusted, and both were satisfied 

Lawyers and politicians daily abuse each other In a 
Pickwickian sense. — Howditch. 

Pic'rocliole,king of Lerne, noted for 
his choleric temper, his thirst for empire, 
nnd Ins vast but ill-digested projects — 
Rabclnis, Garqantua, i (1533) 

Supposed to be a satire on Charles V 
of Spam 

The rustics of Utopia one day asked tho cake-bakers of 
Lcnifl to sell them some cakes. V quarrel ensued and 
kingricrodjole marched with aUhbnrmy ng-ilnstUtcflrta, 
to extirpate the Insolent Inbnb’tants,— I k. L 33, 

Picrochole’s Counsellors The 
duke of Smalltrash, the earl of Swash- 
buckler, nnd captain Durfaillc, advised 
king Picrochole to lonv c a small gnmson 
at home, and to divide his arm) into 
two parts— to send one south, and tho 
other north The former was to take 
Portugal, Spain, Italv, Ccrmanv (but 
was to spare the life of Barbarossa), to 
take the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the Moron, the Hoi) Land, and all 
Lesser Asm The northern army was to 
take Belgium, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, Norwav, Sweden, sail across the 
Sand) Sea, and meet the other half at 
Constantinople, when king Picrochole 
was to divide the nations amongst his 
great captains Echephron said he had 
heard about a pitcher of nnlk which was 
to make its possessor a nabob, and give 
him for wife a sultan’s daughter, only 
the poor fellow broke lus pitcher, and 
had to go supperless to bed (See Bon v- 
DiL ) — Rabelais, Pantagnu.1, i 33 (1533) 

A shoemaker bought ft ha p orth of milk with this ho 
Intended to make butter tlw; buttering to buy a cow 
the cow was to hate, a calf the cdf wai to be sold 
and the man to become ft nabob o ily tho poor dreamer 
cracked the jug spilt the milk and had to to sujpvjiess 
to bed.— t\x i itaj rut I, L 33. 

Piets, the Caledonians or inhabitants 
of Albin, ic northern Scotland ’lhe 
Scots came from Scotia, north of Ire- 
land, and established tbcniiclvcs under 
Kenneth M'Alpin in 813 
The ctyinologv of “ PjcIs ” from the 
Latin picti (“painted men"), lsahoutcqunl 
to Stevens’s etymology of the w r,r 1 
“brethren" from tabernacle “because 
wo breathe-therem ” 

Picture (The), a drama by Mas- 
singer (1G29) The story of this play 
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(like that of tlic Twelfth light, bv 
Shakespeare) is taken from the novel- 
lctti of Bandello of Piedmont, who died 
1555. 

Fi'cus, a soothsayer and augnr , hus- 
band of Canons In his prophetic art 
he made use of a woodpecker (picas), a 
prophetic bird sacred to Mars Circe fell 
in lov c w ith lnm, and as ho did not re- 
quite her adv ances, she changed him into 
a w oodpcckcr, w hereby he still retained 
his prophetic power 

1 Tliere la Plait, ” safd Mar>x What a strange thing 
Is tradition! Tcrhnpa It vrvs In this rcry forest that 
Clrcfl fathering her lierbs saw the bold friend of Mars 
on hit fiery courser and tried to l>cwltch him, and fall 
log metamorphosed him so "What 1 wonder ever first 
wedded that story to the woodpecker?"— Oulda AriadnC 
1 11. 

Pied Horses Motassem had 
130,000 pied horses, which ho employed 
to carrj earth to the plain of Cfatoul , 
and having raised a mound of sufficient 
height to commnnd a mow of the whole 
neighbourhood, he built thereon the rojnl 
citj of Samarah' — Khondemj r, Ehclassat 
al Akhbar <1495) 

The Hill of the Pied Horses, the site of 
the palace of Alkorcinmi, built by Mo- 
tassem, and enlarged by Vathek 

Pied Piper of Hamelm (3 syl ), 
a piper named Bunting, from his dress 
lie undertook, for a certain sura of 
monej , to free the town of Harnclm, in 
Brunswick, of the rats which infested 
it, but when he had drowned all the rats 
in the riv er Woscr, the townsmen refused 
to pnj the sum agreed upon The piper, 
in revenge, collected together all the 
children of Ilamelin, and enticed them 
by his piping into a cavern in the side 
of the mountain Koppcnbcrg, which in- 
stantly closed upon them, and 130 w ent 
down alive into the pit (June 2G, 1284) 
The street through which Bunting con- 
ducted his victims was Bungcn, and 
from that day to this no music is ever 
allowed to be played in this particular 
street — Verstognn, destitution of Decayed 
Intelligence (1G34) 

Robert Browning has a poem entitled 
The Pied Piper 

Enchius, in his Exodus Hamclensis , 
maintains the truth of this legend , but 
Martin Sehoock, n his Fabula Hamclensis , 
contends that it is a mere myth 

“Don’t forget to pay the piper” is 
still a household expression in common 
use 

*** The same tale Is told df the fiddler 
... or Brondcnberg The children were led 


to tlio Manenberg, which opened upon 
them and swallow cd them up 

When Lorcli was infested with 
nnts, a hermit led the multitudinous in- 
sects by his pipe into a lake, whore they 
perished As the inhabitants refused to 
pay the stipulated price, he led their pigj 
the same dance, and thej , too, perished 
in the lake 

Next j ear, a charcoal-burner cleared 
the same place of cnckcts , and -when 
the price agreed upon was withheld, ho 
led the sheep of the inhabitants into the 
lake 

The third } ear came a plague of rats, 
which an old man of the mountain piped 
awaj and destroyed Being refused his 
reword, lie piped the children of Lorch 
into the Tnnncnbcrg 

*** About 200 3 cars ngo l tbc people of 
Ispahan were tormented with rats, when 
a little dwarf named Giouf, not above 
two feet high, promised, on the pavmcnt 
of a certain sum of money, to free the 
city of all its vermin in an hour Tho 
terms were agreed to, and Giouf, by 
tabor and pipe, attracted every rat and 
mouse to follow him to tho river Zen- 
dcron, where tkc> vvero al\ drowned. 
Next da} , the dwarf demanded the 
money , but the people gav e him sev oral 
bad coiub, vMucli the} refused to change 
Next da} , they saw with horror an old 
black woman, fifty feet high, standing 
in the market-place with a whip in her 
hand She was the genic Mergian 
Banou, the mother of the dwoirf Tor 
four days she strangled daily fifteen of 
the principal women, and on the fifth day 
led fort} others to a magic tower, into 
which she drove them, and they were 
nev er after seen by mortal ev e — T S 
Gucnlctte, Chinese Tales (“ llistor} of 
Prince Kadcr-Bilah," 1723) 

The syrens of classic story had, by~ 
their weird spirit-music, a similar irre- 
sistible influence 

(Weird music is called Alpleich or 
Elfcnscigen ) 

Plena, a mountainous slip of land in 
Thessaly A portion of the Mountains 
is called Pitrus or tho Pierian Moun- 
tain, the seat of tho Muses 

Ah I Win they Ieoro Pierla s bnppp thoro, 

To plough the tide where wintry tempest! row! 

Falconer The ShipwrecK (175Gj 

Pierre [JVer], & blunt, bold, out- 
spoken man, ’rtrbo heads A conspiracy to 
murder the Yen etiati senators, and mducoa 
Jaffier to join the gang Jaffier (in ordei 
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to save his wife’s father, Pniili), reveals 
the plot, under promise of freo pardon, 
hut the senators break their pledge, and 
orderthe conspirators to torture and death 
Jafhrr, being free, because he had turned 
“1 i tip's oi jdenee, stabs P/erro to prevent 
his being broken on the wheel, and then 
kills himself — T Otway, Ifmu: Pre- 
served (1C82) 

Jolrn Kcmlilf tl?e*-iaai ro- U ret phjr ilr rcrtlni, ’ 
III? (Vote ror ecmld Cool® f» T ijr I i«Te*Ulcfi KcmltJe. 
— C F btx.de A *ifc He/rwj 

CTiAtlrt JL lotmif Ticrrc “ If not jo lift* Is nor® 
!»tar*I and to iferlr tion Kcsjble Srt? J \lvnlhlp 
Marine {L££J. 

'lac-T'vJjj; rkmj" wtu octaJcnalJj too fimHUr an! 
raw a*d then ton I 'trd , t'ut It haJ t«fc3 itJca o' ti e bfclirst 
ird r cf wlit A I rtmcnibrr li*i iwjjonaie Limit 

cf the partj of conij ‘rater*. lM Hi client reproach to 
t/r ltUir* up tU mamc^ed lamb, amt looting 
ttpnti i! t rocr traitor nU rtoiLtt terrers U~KME“3l~ 
TaUU.d« 

Picrr<., a ven inquisitive servant of 
M Darlemont, who long suspects his 
master lias plus ed fa! cl\ w itli his ward 
Julio count of Jlnrancour — Thomas 
Holcroft, The Deaf and Dumb (1785). 

Pierro iklplionso (PMi MoT<c 
fry! *rdi), a bpanish Jen converted to 
Chnsiianitv in 10C2 

Ail r't^rioi that recorded er® 
ty lima Alfoiur 1 e kefir by heart 

lo*iR*cu JV, The II arrive Inn (prelate) 

Piorre du Coignet - or Coig- 
nores, an advocate-general m tho reign 
of Philippe dc 1 a!oi«, who stouth 
opposed tnc encroachments of tlic Church 
1 lie monks, in revenge, nicknamed those 
grotesque figures in «tonc (called “ gar- 
goyles”), perns du coipet At >otre 
Dutre dc I’nns there were at one time 
gnrgovlcs u'cd for extinguishing torches, 
and tlic smoke added not a little to their 
ugliness 

imr lu'OcUto with Mftrter Pierre du Cdtaret 
wh’eh pCJftnn U^ofilce of eitinc'uUhcrt.^l.fllvcLiU, 
Csjrjiiitfaa and l antapruel (1 

Pierrot [Pc’-er-ro], n character in 
Trench pantomime, representing a man 
in stature nnd a child in mind Ho is 
general!) the tallest and thinnest man in 
the companv. nud appears with his face 
nnd hair thickly covered with Hour He 
wears n white gown, with very long 
sleeves, nnd n row of lug button's down 
tho front. 'Ihc word means “ Little 
Peter ” 

Piers and Palinode, two shep- 
herds in Spenser’s fifth eclogue, represent- 
ing (he protestnnt and the catholic priest 

Piers or Pcrcv again appears in eel 
with Cuddv, a poetic snepherd This 
nohle eclogue has for its subject “poetry •” 


Cuddv complains that poetry has no 
patronage or encouragement, although it 
comes bv inspiration lie savs no ono 
would bo so qualified as Colin to sing 
divine poetiy, if his mind were not bo 
depressed bv disappointed lov c — Spcnsir, 
/at Shepheardcs Calci dar (1579) 

Pic'tro (2 si/I ), the putative father 
of Pompilia Tins paternity was a fraud, 
to oust the heirs of certain property 
which would otherwise fall to them — It 
Browning, The limy and the Booh, 11 
580 

Pig Phaidrus tells a tale of n popular 
actor who imitated the squeak of a pig, 
A peasant said to the audience that he 
would himself next night challenge 
nnd beat the nctor When the night 
arrived, the audience unanimously gave 
judgment m favour of the nctor, 'saying 
that lus squeak was by far tlic better 
imitation , but tlic pendant presented to 
tbcm a real pig, nnd said, “ Itch old, wliat 
excellent judges arc yc!” This is 
similar to the judgment of the connois- 
seur who said, “ \\ In*, the fellow has 
nctunllv attempted to paint a fly on that 
rosebud, but il is wd more like a fl\ than 

I am like but, ns lieapproaclicd bis 

finger to the picture, the flv flew awav — 
G A Stevens, The Connoisseur (175-1) 

Pi gal (Jfons dc' 41 - ’ - , - 

wbo tenches Alice ' *• " 

Scott, Pcvenl of the Peak (time, Charles 

II ) 

Pigeon and Dovo {The) Prince 
Constnntio was changed into a pigeon 
and tho princess Constantin into a ilove, 
because they loved, but were nlwuvs 
crossed in love Constnntio found that 
Constnntm was sold bv bis mother for n 
plnve, nnd in order to follow her lie vv as 
converted into a pigeon Constantin was 
sewed by’ a giant, and m order to escape 
him was changed into a dove Cupid 
then took them to Paphos, nnd they 
bccamo “examples of a tender nnd sin- 
cere passion, nnd ever sinco have been 
the emblems of love nnd constancy ” — 
Comtcssc D’Aunoy, Fairy Talcs (“The 
Pigeon and Dove,” 1C82) 

Pigmy, a dwarf (See Proaiy ) 

Pigott Diamond (The), brought 
from India by lord Pigott It weighs 
82$ carats in 3818 it came into Oic 
hands of Messrs Rundtll nnd Bridge 

Pig rogrom'ifrue, a name alluded to 
by sir Andrew Ague-check » 
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In sooth ihon xrast in very gracious fooling Ion night 
vlicn thou Tiohe>t ol Pigrogromitus, of the Vnpun 
rnssing the equinoctial of Queubua. TV as very good 
1 fid it. —Shakespeare TxceTJth Mght act iL tc. 3 {161J). 

Pigrvig'gen, » fairy knight, whose 
amours with queen Mab, and furious 
combat with Oberon, form the subject of 
Dmyton’s Nymphdia (1593) 

Pike The best pike m the world are 
obtained from the W} th'am, in that 
division of Lincolnshire called Kesteven 
(in the west) 

Ytt for mr dainty pike I (irv£tam] am without compire 
Drayton Polyollrlon xxy (IGi.) 

Pihe (Gideon), inlet to old major 
Rellenden — Sir W Scott, Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II ) 

Pila'tus (Mount), m Switzerland 
T1 e legend is that Pontins Pilate, being 
banished to Gaul bv the emperor 
Tiberius, wandered to this mount, and 
flung himself into a black lake at the 
summit of the hill, being unable to 
endure the torture of conscience for 
haung given up the Lord to crucifixion 

Pllerow, ft mark in printing, to 
attract attention, made thus or fpjfp 

la husbandry matters, where pUcrow ye Eml, 

That terse appertained to husbandry hind. 

T TtibSer /'ire Hundred Poinu of Good 

lluibandrj/ flW) 

Pilgrim Fathers They irere 
102 puritans (English, Scotch, and 
Dutch), w ho ivent, m December, 1G20, 
m a ship called the Mayflower, to North 
America, and colonized Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, nnd 
Connecticut These states they called 
“ New Fngland ” New Plvmouth (near 
Boston) was the second colour planted 
bv the English m the New World 

Men In the middle of life, austere nnd Brave In deport 
ment 

God bvl sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this 
planting 

Longfellow Courtftlp of J/ite* Etanduh It (IS58) 

Pilgrim— Palmer Pilgrims had 
dwellings, palmers had none Pilgrims 
went at their own charge, palmers pro- 
fessed willing poverty and lived on 
clmnty Pilgrims might return to a 
secular life, palmers could not Pilgrims 
might hold titles and follow trades, 
palmers were wbollv “religious” men 

Pilgrim to Compostella, Some 
pilgrims on their way to Compostella 
stopped at a hospice in La Cnlzada The 
daughter of the innkeeper solicited a 
\ oung Frenchman to spend the night 
with her, but he refused , so she putin his 
v allct n silver cup, nnd when he was on 
the road, she accused him to the oleayde 


-of theft. As the property wasfonnd in 
his possession, the alcajde ordered him 
to be hung His parents went on their 
waj to Compostella, and returned after 
eight days, but what was their amaze- 
ment to find their son alive on the gibbet 
and uninjured They went mstnntlv to 
tell the alcni de , hut- the magistrate 
replied, “ Woman, vou nro mad ! I 
would just ns soonbeheie these pullets, 
which I am about to eat, are alive, as that 
a man who has been gibbeted eight dnjs 
is not dead " No sooner had he spoken 
than the two pullets actually roso up 
nine The nlcajde was frightened out > 
of his wits, nnd was about to rush out of 
doors, when the heads and feathers of the 
birds came scampering m to complete the 
resuscitation The cock and hen wero 
taken in grand procession to St James’s 
Church of Compostella, where the} lived 
seven }ears, nnd tho hen hatched two 
eggs, a cock and a hen, which Ined just 
seven j ears and did the same This 1ms 
continued to tins day, nnd pilgrims 
receive feathers from these birds as holy 
relics , but no matter how mnnj feathers 
are given awnv, tire plumage of the 
sacred fowls is never deficient 

Galium car 1 ”" 1 et saJIinam el In ccdrelam ti-insfcrunt 
nmgna folemniute. Qitro Ibi cIauct rra ndmirn biles ct 
Del jJotr/iUim te>tfficnnt« otwrantur ubi scpwmjio 
virunt hunc enlm tcrmlnum Deua Ulia ImUtnil et j\ 
fine septennii antequam morl-intor palium relinqauut et 
pufiara mi colorb et m.i^nltud.niJ et hoc fit In ra 
ecclcda quolibet septcnnla. Macrue quoque nd miration is 
est quod omnes per hunc urbem tnmseuntes pen^rini 
qui runt Innumerabfies. galll bujus et c a b i n rr piumam 
caplunt, et nunquam illis planue dcfidunL Hac Ef'o 
Testor. propterea quod Viol et InterfuL—Lucius Mnri 
nem Siculus, PerumJJltpattlcarum Scriptora IL 80^. 

%* This legend is also senouslj 
related by bishop Patnck, Parable of the 
Pilgrims, xxxv 430-4 Udnl np Rhys 
repeats it m his Tour through Spam and 
Portugal, 35-8 It is inserted in the 
Acta Sanctorum, vi 45 Pope Cnlixtus 
II mentions it among the miracles of 
Santiago 

Pilgrim’s Progress (27ie), by John 
Bun} an Pt i , 1678 , pt n , 1684 
This is supposed to he a dream, and to 
allegorize the life of a Christian, from 
his conversion to his death His doubts 
are giants, his sins a pack, his Bible a 
chart, his minister Evangelist, bis con- 
aersion a flight from the Citv of De- 
struction, his struggle with besetting sins 
a fight with Apolhon, bis death, n 
toilsome passage oi er a deep stream, and 
so on 

The second part is Christiana and nor 
family led by Grcnthcart through the 
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A Pindar s rapture In the Ijto of Gray 

J’mdar (The French), (1) Jean Dorat 
(1 'i07-l r >88) , (2) Pence Denis Lebrun 
(1720-1807) 

Pindar ( The Italian), Gnbricllo Cbia- 
brera (1552-1G37) 

Pindar of England Con ley was 
preposterously called by the duke of 
Buckingham, “ The Pindar, Horace-, and 
Yirgil of England ” Posterity has not 
endorsed this absurd culogium (1G18- 
1GG7) 

Pindar of Wakefield (2 Ac), 
Gcorge-a-Grcen, pinner of the town of 
Vi akelicld, that is, keeper of the public 
pound for the confinement of estrnys — 
The History of G eorqc-a - 0 reen, Pindar 
of the Town of Wa/efcld (time, Eliza- 
beth) 

Pmdo'rus and Ande'us, the two 
heralds of the Christian army, in the 
siege of Jerusalem — Tasso, Jerusalem 
Delivered (\Tih) __ 

Pine-Bender (The), Sims, thc- 
Connthmn robber, who used to fasten his 
victims to two pine trees bent toivnrds 
the earth, rnd leave them to be torn to 
pieces by the rebound 

Pinkerton (Miss), a most majestic 
lady, tall ns a grenadier, and most proper 
Miss Pinkerton kept an ncrtdemv for 
voting Indies on Chiswick Mali bhe was 
“the Seunrnmis of Hammersmith, the 
friend of Dr Johnson, and the corres- 
pondent of Mrs Chapone ” Hus very 
distinguished lady “had a Roman nose, 
and wore a solemn turban ” Amelia 
Scdlev was educated at Chiswick Jr ill 
academe, and Rebecca Sharp was a pupil 
teacher there — ihackcray, Vanity Jan, 

i (18-18) 

Fmnit ( Oison ), 1 eeperof the bears — 
Sir W Scott, Kenilworth (time, Eliza- 
beth' 

Pinto ( Ferdinand Mendez), a Portu- 
guese true oiler, whose “vovnges’ were 
at one time wholly discredited, but bare 
since been verified” (lhOD-lhbd) 

rertllrmnd Mendez Pinto \ms but a type of thee tljoil 
Ihr of the first magnitude.— B Congreve Lovo /or Love 
(ISJoJ 

Pious (The), rrnst T founder of 
the house of Gotha (1001-167 11 

1 obert, son ot Ilugues Cap<-t ( r )71, 
S'16-10,1) 15 

JU-ie IX of Sweden (*, lloG-llGl) 


Pip, the licro of Dickens’s nov el called 
Great Expectations His family name 
was Pirrip, and bis ChriBtinn name 
Phil i He was enriched by a 'convict 
named Abel Mngwnch , and was brought 
up by Joe Gargerj a smith, whose wife 
w as a w oman of thunder and lightning, 
btorm and tempest Maguitch, having 
■ made his escape to Austrilia, became 
a sheep farmer, grew very nch, and 
deposited jCoOO a } car with Mr Jaggcrs, 
a lawyer, for the education of Pip and to 
make a gentleman of him Ultimately, 
Pip married Estcila, the daughter of 
Mngwitch, but adopted from infancy by 
Miss Ilav ishnm, a rich banker s daughter 
His friend Herbert Pocket used to call 
him “Handel ” — C Dickens, Great Ex- 
pectations (I860) 


Pipehm (Jfrs ), an exceedingly/ 
“well-connected lady,” living at Brigh- 
ton, where she kept an establishment for 
the training of enfants Her “ respect- 
ability ohiefh consisted in the circum- 
stance of her husband having broken his 
heart in pumping water out of some 
Peruvian mines (that is, in having m- 
v ested in these mines and been let in) 
Mrs Pipchin was an ill-favoured old 
woman, with mottled cheeks nnd grey 
eves She was given to buttered toast 
nnd sw eetbrends, but kept her enfants on 
the plainest possible fare — C Dickens, 
Dombey and Son (184G) 


Pipe (The Queen's), the dock kiln m 
the centre of the great east vault of the 
w mc-cellnrs of the London docks This 
kiln is the place where useless and 
damaged goods that have not paid duty 
are burnt 

Pipe nnd Dance As you pipe I 
must dance, I must accommodate mvself 
to vour wishes To “pipe nnother 
dance ’ is to change one’s bearing, to 
put out of favour J Skelton, speaking 
of the clergv , say s their pride no nnn could 
tolerate, for tbev “would rule king^ and 
kivser, and “ brv n,, nil to nought, ’but, 
if kings and nobles, instead of wasting 
their time od hunting nnd hawking, 
would attend to politics, he says 


They would i ype you 


another dauncc 
Colyn Clout { 14 GO- 1529 } 


Piper ( Tom), one of the characters in 
a morris-dance 

So hiro I emi 

Tom riper stand «j*on our village j,Tccn 
Bached with the M n pole . 

\\ iUlam Li ovv ne 'ihtpherd t Pipe (lolsj. 


Piper (Paddy the), an Insli piper, sap- 
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posed to have been eaten bv a eon 
Going along one night during the 
“troubles, he knocked his head agunst 
the bodv of a dead man dangling from 
a tree The sight of tlic “ lligant boots 
nas too great a temptation , and ns they 
refused to come oil mthout the legs, 
Pnddv took them too, and sought shelter 
for the night in a con shed The moon 
rose, and Paddy, mistaking the moon- 
light for the dawn, started for the fair, 
Ira ing drawn on the boots and left the 
“ le_,s ’ behind At dot break, some of 
the piper’s friends’ n cut id search of him 
and found, to their horror, that the con 
as the) Euppo=cd, had devoured lmr 
avitli the exception of his legs— clothes, 
bags, and all They nere horror-struck, 
and of course the cow nns condemned to 
he sold, but while driving her to the 
fair, they ncre attracted b\ the strains 
of_ a piper coming towards them flic 
con startled, made a bolt, with a view, 
as it was supposed of making a meal on 
another piper “Help, help'' they 
shouted , when Pnddv liiniself ran to 
their aid The m\ store was soon ex- 
plained oe er a drop of the “ cratur,” and 
the cow was taken homo a^ain — S 
Loeer, Lot ends and Floras ot Ireland 
(l&A) 

Piper of Hamelm ( The Tied), 
Bunting, who first charmed the rats of 
Ilnmchu into the \\c=cr, and then illurcd 
the children (to the number of IdO) to 
Koppenbcrg llill, which opened upon 
them (bee Pn u Pn tn oi Himfiin) ' 

Pipcrman, the factotum of Chnlomcl 
chemist and druggist lie was “so 
handy ” that he was neecr at lus post, 
o nd being “so handy he took ten times 
the troublcof doingnny thing that another 
would need to bestow lor the self- 
fame reason, he stumbled and blundered 
about, muddled and marred e\ cry thing lie 
touched, nnd being a Jack-of-all-tr ides 
w as master of none 

Tliea 1 ru bmn an acrl lent bccrui c I «i»n so Inwli I 
wc.nl t ihe dilry nt tt Ivnoiri nine back at nnoilnr- and 
ftIJ down In lli(5«){xn tin i wLcalti Uulttml k l trlc< l 
to biu^t U up — 11070 Then } run luick or ran li< me l 
forget ttMch nr»J left tbe ruoiicj «Hiitwhrre mid tJien 
In f'teu I Ini e Ihxu tout timet 10 an I fro benmc i am go 
handy — J I \\ ar c / ijxrman 1 1 rcxllqament 

Pipes ( Tom ), a retired boatswain’s 
mate, In ing with commodore Trunnion 
to 1 cep the sen ants in order Tom Pipes 
is noted for lus taciturnity — Tobias 
femollott, The Adrenlui cs of Pcrcnrmc 
Pic/ It, (17ol) 

(The incident of Tom Pipes concealing' 


in his shoe his master’s letter to Lmilia, 
was suggested In O' id 

Cum It tdlea clurtjtf ochre Ifgafcn 

Ft rinclu bbuuLu cub j edu firm noua. 

Art of Leer } 

Pilate (The), a noacl by sir IV bco tt 
(1821) In this noacl we are introduced 
to the wild sea scenery of the Shctlnnds , 
the primitn e manners of the old ndaller 
Magnus Troil, and Jus fair dtugbfers 
Minna nnd lirendn lovely pictures, 
drawn w itb nice discrimination, and most 
interesting 

A tulnllor is ono who holds his 
'anils on nllodml tenure 

Pirner ( John ), a fisherman at Old St 
Ttonnn’s — Sir Vi Scott, Si Honan's lVi.11 
(time, George III ) 

Pisa. The banner of Pi«n is a cross 
on a cnmsnn field, said to hnve been 
brought from heaven by Michael the 
archangel, nnd dcincrcd b\ him to St 
Lfeso, tlic patron saint of that city 

Pisamo, Ecrvnat of Postliu'mus 
Being sent to murder Imogen the wife of 
I’osth umtib, lie persuades her to escape to 
Milford Haven in bov ’s clothes, and sends 
a liloodv najikin to Posthmnus, to n ike 
him believe that she has been murdered 
Ultimate!;, Imogen becomes reconciled 
to her husband /See I’ostjiioils ) — 
fahakespeare, Cymbclmc (IbOa) 

Pisis'tratos of Athens, being asked 
bv ins wife to punish with death a voting 
man who had dared to kiss their daughter, 
replied, “How shall we requite those who 
n ish us cv il, if w c condemn to death those 
who love us I" 'Hus anecdote is referred 
to by Dante, m his Vunjatoi tj, w — 
Valerius Maximus, McmoraVc Acts am 
Sayim/s, v 

Piais'tiatos and Hts Two Sons 
The History of Pisistratos nnd Ins two 
sons is repented in that of Cosmo do 
Medici of IJorcncc nnd his two grand- 
sons It would be difiicult to find a more 
striking parallel, whether we regard the 
characters or the incidents of the two 
families 

Pisistratos was a great favountc of the 
Athenian populace, so was Cosmo do 
Medici with the populace of 1 lorcnce 
Pisistratos was banished, but, being re- 
called bv the people, was raised to sove- 
reign power in the republic of Athens, 
so Cosmo w as banished, but, beng, recalled 
bv the people, was raised to supreme 
power its the republic of b lorcnce 1’jsiS- 
tri tos was just and merciful, n great 
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patron of literature and spent large smc3 
of monev in benutifv mg Athens with 
architecture , tlie same mat be said of 
Cosmo dc Medici 1 o Ihsistratos we ow o 
tlie poems of llomcr m a connected form , 
and to Cosmo iicouc tlie best literaturo 
of Turope, for lie spent fortunes in the 
copving of valuable MbS Hie two 
sons of Pisistratos were Ilipparchos and 
Ilippias , and the two grandsons of 
Cosmo were Guiliano and Lorenzo I no 
of the most honoured citizens of Athens 

1 i 


I 

I rmcesco Pn/zi and tliearclibishnpnf I*isa 
conspired ngamst the grandsons of Cosmo 
— Guihuno uas assassinated, but I orenzo 
esciped In Lmth cases it was the elder 
brother who fell, and tlie \nungcr which 
escaped Hippias ipielled tlie tumult, and 
succeeded in pi icing himself at the head 
of Athens , so did Lorenzo in 1 lorcnce 

Pistol, in The Hern/ Wiles of Windsor 
and tlie two parts of Henri) IV , is tlie 
ancient or ensign of captain sir Joan 
Falstaff Pcto ib hrs lieutenant, and liar- 
dolph Ins corporal Peto being removed 
(prohahlj hilled), we find 'in Henry V, 
Pistol is lieutenant, Ilardolph ancient, and 
Nj m corporal Pistol is nKo introduced 
as married to Mistress Nell Qmchh , 
hostess of thE tavern in Pnsteheap Roth 
Pistol and his wife die before the plat is 
over, so docs sir John FuKtaff , Bardolph 
and Nun are both hanged Pistol is n 
model built , whoil) unprincipled, and 
uttcrlj despicable, but he treated his wife 
hindh, and she a as certainly fond of 
him — blmhcspcnre 

His [/ Ut >i*m \ course Is bonstJm: hUlenmlns Ipnomnce 
hlsabllit) witness, find his end bor^ary —Dr Lodge, 

(His end was not “beggar} ,”as host 
of the tavern in Eastcheap, he seems 
much more respectable, and better off 
than before Iheopliilus Cibber (1703- 
1758) was the best actor of this part ) 

Pistns, the sea-m onster sent to dev our 
ATidrom'eda It had a dragon’s head and 
a fisn’s tail — Aratus, Commentaries 

Pitliynan [Pi thirry anl, a pngan of 
Antioch He had one daughter, named 
Mara'na, who was a Christian A joung 
dragon of most formidable character in- 
fested the citj of Antioch, and demanded 
a virgin to he sent out dmh for its meal 
The Antioch 'tans cast lots for the first 
victim, and the lot fell on Manna, who 
was led forth in grand procession as the 
victim of the dragon Pith} nan, in dis- 


traction, rushed into a Christian church, 
and fell before an linage which attracted 
Ins attention, at the base of which was 
tlie real arm of a saint The sacristan 
handed the hoh relic to Pithvnnn, who 
kissed it, and then restored it to tho 
saenstan , hut the sen itor did not nbseno 
that a thumb was missing OfF ran 
Pitliv nan w ith the thumb, and joined his 
daughter On came the dragon, with tail 
erect, wings extended, and mouth wido 
open, when Pithv nan threw into tho 
gaping jnws the “sacred thumb ” Down 
fell the tail, the win^s drooped, tlie jaws 
were loci cd, and up rose tlie dragon into 
tlie air to the height of three miles, when 
it blew up into a im raid pieces bo die 
hull was rescued, Antioch delivered , and 
the relic, mimes i thumb, testifies the fact 
of tins wonderful miracle — bouthej, 
The ) vitny Drw/on (bpnnish legend) 

Pitt Bridge 111 icl friars Ilndgc, 

I ondon was so called b} Robert Milne, 
its architect, hut the public would not 
accept tlie name 

Pitt Diamond [The), the sixth 
largest cut diamond in the world It 
wci 0 hcd 4I0cnr-its uncut, nnd 13l>3 carats 
cut It once belonged to Mr Pitt, grand- 
father of the famous earl of Chatham 
The duke of Orleans, regent of Prance, 
bought it for £13i, 1)1)1), whence it is eiften 
called “ The Regent" The 1 rinch re- 
public 6old it to '1 reskon, a merchant of 
Berlin Napoleon I bought it to ornament 
his sword It now belongs to the king of 
Prussia (bee III vmomis ) 

Pixie-Stools, toad-stools for the 
fairies to sit on, when tbej arc tired of 
dancing in the fair} -ring 

Pizarro, a bpanisb adventurer, who 
made war on Atuli'bn inca of Peru 
Elvi’ra, mistress of Pizarro, vniulj en- 
deavoured to soften Ins cruel heart Be- 
fore the battle, Alonzo the hiibbsnd of 
Cora confided his wife and child to 
Rolla, the beloved fnend of the inca 
Tlie Peruvians were on tlie point of 
being routed, when Rolla came to the 
rescue, nnd redeemed the da} , hut Alonzo 
wns made a prisoner of war Rolla, 
thinking Alonzo to be dead, proposed to 
Cora , hut she declined his suit, nnd 
having heard that her husband bad fallen 
into the hands of the Spaniards, she lm- 
lored Rolla to set him free Accordinglv, 
e entered the prison where Alonzo was 
confined, nnd changed clothes with him, 
but Elv ira liberated him on condition that 
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fce would kfil Piznrre Pn f In found fits 
«ntm\ deeping in hu tent, spared fits 
fife, aid n ado linn hi” frurd "P’e 
infm t child of Cora being lost, Ihdla 
rcuive't ti itj and v-a< so reverclwvo ruled 
n ihtv hemic art tint he dad. l’rj.na 
w .dun tn conduit bv All n?o , Llura 
rvtired to a convent , nml t’le plav ends 
with a grand furernl march, in which the 
dead body nf I’otH is home to the tomb 
— bLtruian, }’i: arra (W14) 

C? Im^t t: r*nt h* T^V\ m ha* $ ”» 
*a #*Vl. Ha* t. r caVr c* Q~*r- '«~rr 

»t 1 iHtf * *<k* I r J l l*rt & t «i } t**-f r-t-'J <■»£ ].»*. 

tt- “* I’rt W ^ tT J,U» J ^ Pl. ~irrp » IKfy f ar> 

£* r~*£tnt Ar*^tlrr 

(Shcnilnne dnm cf Puirrc u taken 
from tl at of Ko'xcbue, bu* there .arc 
re-oral nitoratio-t” T bus, bher dan n ahes 
lh ami filled bv Alimrn, vrhich is a 
dtpArf-rr fioth frnrn Kotzebue rtnd a !*o 
from ht-mne truth Pun-re fuel to 
corq iu Peru, end was c**a**mrl<-d m lus 
P litre at Limn In tl e ron of lus friend 
Alrngnv ) 

Pi-an-r, *» the rendv tool of fell Ypiv- 
cnc» cruniJi'— R. Jcphson, AYopn-a 
(ITTo) 

P> wro the governo-ofthe State pn*on 
rnKhn.li f enindi norvttan mas confined 
Fernando j voung w ft, m t«>\ » nt ire, 
nnd under Ui* nnrtic of bidclio, became 
th» servant of Ih arro, rho n.«olvin„ to 
murder 1 emnndo «<mt hideho end llo-eo 
(the )-i!tr) to dig Ins arrive lhzarro 
"ft” ju«i about tn dual the fatal blow, 
when the mmr'er of Hate arrived, ard 
commanded the p-i“oner to be ret free 
— Bwhovcn, Pi'Plo (I7£il) 

PlncoTiO, ore of the brothers of 
fatn n tl o old baron of fr'inbirdv 
” Inn Icniwra held n familv conclave to 
} no ' whether he should mnrrv, Plactbo 
told hut *‘to p!ea*o Inmrolf, » n d do ns 
he liked’ — Chaucer, C in i-~r!riry Tiths 
( The Merchant’s 1 ale,” 1 5b S) 

Placid (Jf* ), n hen-pecked husband, 
m o u rouicd nt last to be rometfhnt 
more irnnh, nut could ne cr be better 
than 11 s boib-d rabbit withont ovstcr 
fcnnce ’ (Sec l’l ia\t, p 77G ) 

Mrs Plnrvl, the fadv paramount of the 
house, oho looked quite a^u-st if her 
. husband cxpre<'cd n wish of his own, or 

nt’Oniptid to do an independent net 

Inch bald, Pccrj One eat Jfu /„ t!l (171) 1). 

Pfac'idos, Ibo exact fne-mtnile of fug 
friend Atmn" Having huard of Ins 
fmnds cnptivm, he l-ent to release 
him, and bemg dctoclod in the garden, 


was rru<f"l on lit OrBamboV dwarf for 
Amlas Tl c dwarf went mid told lhra’cn 
(the daugnter of Corthmho, “f-ur ni ever 
itt save living eve, but too loose of life 
and eke of lu-i ton light ’ ) Placulas 
ms weired and brought l«;fore the ladv, 
nho loved \inia«, bu- he- love wa* not 
reomted Vi hen 3’laridaa «*ood before 
her, 'he thought he vras Arrua”, rnd 
great r as her delight to find her love 
returned She mamrd I’l-cida”, re- 
formed 1 cr wav =, “ and nil men mneu 
ftdmiml the change, and spa! e her 
prai‘e ’ — St'cnscr, fm ~t, Queen, h S. !> 
(I VO) 

Plngiaty (cm Pn'Otl) a piav- 
wn„!it, who»c dramas arc men pla„jar- 
i*ns from “the iafu*e rf oh-curt.^ 
\olutrc”" lie p'Uenda to be rather 
pleased with entiei*m, l> it is «nre!\ irri- 
tated tlwnbv I.ic'nrd Cimbtrlmd 
(1732-1 SI 1), noted for Ins \nmta n il 
irritabilitv, ins the mode) o r this cha- 
r-c er — St crulan, fro L, the, i 1 (]77‘>), 

!!-)-< I ►) , I ,| , o-f, ^ , | ir .^l u, t-li-i 0 I, 
v ti-i 1 »iit<i I'llintfO-u 1-O.iivr 
Sfrl . I r l-< It r- i t, | , i , rJ ) , u ,, 

— fc. C^Vti rl. Pkj f l(rretury , j 

» ”■ r j^- »1»*SV-P> .vaiU-eri;- o' i, 

f 1 1 Icauy a ri tr*i n i , t > f ,- 3 i Trft,M,oreTii e ni 
ai jo I l.r ls.rr -srU llnir tin— /gr 

Plastic of London (ICGd) Cs.vt 

per‘m» dud the-cof. 

Plnicls ct Gicux nous 3’Ormcl, 
a "CNiiti formed bi the trouRadours of 
Pic.Tal\ tn the la'tir half of Uie twcfftlv 
ccnlm It con«ii’ed of km^/it« nnd 
hdn* rf the highest rank, cxertntd and 
n m> roved in courtrav, who n*”umcd an 
abvolute jmhcinl pnvur in matter, of tin 
m«‘t delicate na'urc , tmng, with the 
mo«t con nmntnte ctremonv, nil enust- 
m love brought before their trib inal” 

Pus was Mmmr to the “6mrt of 
Lo\c,” established nbrnit the fame time 
bv the troubadours of Provence — tbn- 
r-r-of JAi^aairie (March, 1702} ^ 

v^lcun (77< C ), the level floo- of the 
sNjiuonal Convention of 1 ranee, occtinu tj 
bv the Girondist or n oderate repub- 
licans The rcJ republicans occupied 
the higher Beats, called “the mountain ’ 

15' n ligurc of 'ivci-cb, the Girondist 
partv was called * (lie plain, ’ nnd 13m 
red republican pitrta “the mountain,’’ 

rind Perspicuous Doctor 

(TAv), IV alter Jlurleigh (U7.1-U ,7} 

, 1 .'^ a ^ n ,^- ,ca 3er (ne), a comedy he 
Uilliam T\ nhcrlj (1077) * 

to( tov. err ct Pa> I tila !n, aJffJ , ( , t p 0{n 
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jlMl r t lulnrn " rail Mr Fnlrbrartl tticrr h» 

b," IK lilnf Mr M rditrlr towards litr —Cibber Utctnf 
t Afl rueu iil -.i. 

(Wxthcrlx married tlic countess m 
IC80 blic died soon afterwards, leaung 
him the whole of her fortune ) 

Planet of Love, Venus So called 
by rcnn\son, Maud , I \\u 2 (185o) 

Plantagonet ( Ladi i/ Edith), a kins- 
woman of Richard I She ninrncs the 
prince royal of Scotland (called sir 
Kenneth knight of the Leopard, or 
Du id earl of Huntingdon) —Sir W 
bcott, 77i e Tallyman (tune, Richard I ) 


Plantain or Pi antv'co, the fnxour- 
itc food of asses It is x cry astringent, 
and excellent for cuts and open sores 
Plantain Raxes bruised, and rubbul on 
the pirt ntfccled, will mstantlx relict c 
the pain and reduce the sw Cling occa- 
sioned b\ the bite or sting of insects 
I he Highlanders ascribe great xirtucs 
to the plantain in healing all sorts of 
wounds, and eall it stan-lus (“ the healing 
plant") —1 ightfoot 

Tim hermit fc.ltlii.ra plimeme far n rare. 

Drtyton rolyolblon xill (1CT13) 


Plato The mistress of this plnlo- 
roplicr was ArchianaHsa , of Aristotle, 
Ilcpe Ihs, and of I picurus, Leontium 
(See Lo\ ms, p r >7G ) 


Plato {The Gnman), Friedrich Hein- 
rich Jacobi (171 1-181H) 


Plato {The Jewish ), Philo Judmus (fl 
20-40) 

Plato {The Puritan), John none (1G80- 
170G) 

Plato and tlie Bees It i« said 
that when Plato was an infant, bees 
Bottled on his lips while he was rslcep, 
indicating that he would become famous 
for his “ lionet ed words ” I he story is 
told of bophoolCs, St Chrysostom, etc 

Amin, when 1 Into did I the crullt thrive 
B-«ib hh U|rs b wight honey from the li \e 
So to this hi y\/Urr idnn] they c true— l Know not whether 
th y bro ight or fron liu* Ujfc did honey thither 

W Ilruwne DrilannUtt 1 cutornlt il (1C13) 


Plato’s Year, 2 r i,000 lulmn years 

Cut out more work than can be done 
Jn I Into s )tar 

& Duller fludlbrai IIL 1 (1678) 

Platonic Bodies, the fi\e regular 
geometneal solids described bx Plato, 
all of which arc bounded by Id e, equal, 
and regular plnncs The four-sided, the 
sit-sided, the eight-sided, the twelve 
sided, nnd the twenty -sided , or the tetra- 
hedron, hexahedron or cube, octahedron, 
dodecahedron, and icosahedron 

Platonic Love, the innocent friend- 
ship of opposite sexes, wholh d rested 
of all animal or amorous passion 

The noblc*t kind of love li love idatunlcaL 

Byron Don Juan lx. “G (18J4) 

Platonic Puritan {The), John 
Ilowc, the puritan di\inc (1GJ0-170G) 

__ Plausible ( Counsellor ) and scrycant 
Eithtrsidc, two jduidcrs in The Man of 
the Wuitd, by C Mucklm (1761) 

Pleasant {Mrs ), m The Parson's 
II cddnit], by Tom killigroxv (1GG4) 

Pleasuie {A New) 

Tis mid tint Xerxes offered n reward 

To those bho could haem him n new pleasure 
L>ron Dun Juan L 10B (IBID) 

Pleasures of Hope, a poem m two 
parts, In I homos Campbell (17')0) It 
opens with n comparison between the 
beauty of scencn md the ideal enchant- 
ments of fnnci in which hope is ne\er 
absent, but c in sustain the seaman on Ins 
watch, the soldier on his murdt, nnd 
Bxrun in his perilous adxcnturcs 7 ho 
hope of a mother *he hope of a prisoner, 
the hope of the wanderer, the grand hope 
of the pitnot, the hope of regenerating 
uncnili/cd nations, extending hlicrtx, 
and ameliorating the condition of the 
poor I’t u bpenks of the hope of 
Ioxc, nnd the hope of a future state, 
concluding with the episode of Conrad 
nnd Lllennre Conrad was a felon, trans- 
ported to New South W ales, hut, though 
“ a mnrty r to his crimes, was true to his 
daughter ” Soon, he sax s, be shall return 
to the dust from which he was taken , 


Plato and Homer Plato greatly 
admired Hoinqr ; but excluded him from 
his ideal republic 

Pin to tl* true Rrcrtt Homer doth commend, 

Ut fruit hla common weal did hn t exile 
^nl Brooke fwjtiitttl >t u/joii f nine etc (1654-1628) 

Plato and Poets 

1 1 ito nntlcli ntltu, tlie Hevlewcrs. 

Fron his republic, banished without pity 
The pocA 

Longfellow Tfa Pact t Tala 


Dm not my child with lifts precarious fire 
Tlie Immort d tied of Nature sluU expire 
Tl Me sh ill resist the triumph of decay 
IV hen time Is n tr and worlds Irate passed away 
Co! I h the dust tills jn-rlxheil heart may lie 
But th it wlmli wiriitrd it once shall neserdlo— 
That sptrk unhurltil It Ils r lortnl frame 
With living h>Jit eternal ami the same 
Shall Inrun on Joy u lutennh able years 
Unveiled by darkness uiuuairaRol by tears. 

pt. a 

Ploasures of Imagination, » 
poem m three books, by Ahcnside (1744), 
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All the pleasures of '.ni-v.rin.Ttum nn'e 
from the jren<p*ionof grentne' 0 , wonder- 
fnlnc", or }>tmit\ Thi 1 emits of grnt- 
uroa—witnc's the plci'uro of mountain 
fTencrv, of s'tronoim, of infinita T’n 
pleasure of mint is wonderful — witne's 
the delight of noieltt.of the re\ rlntimr' 
cf sen nee, of (sics of fnnci The pha- 
f jrc of hrautv which i« nlw u s eonnet tod 
with tnith— t!ie lunula of coir ur 'lnpe, 
nrd <o on, in nVural obioit' , the hi iota 
of ttind nod tin moral finikin 111 
it contemplate- accident ll plea ttre aris- 
ing from contrn anre nnd do ign. emotion 
end p,a-‘i< n, *iiih a* 'orrow iota , t< rror , 
ruil indignation Jlk nt Morbid inn- 
jriulium the pnnnt of mu , tit benelits 
i f n \w 11-tnim d imn„inntinn 

( I ho fir t lmrh a h\ fir the ho't A! en- 
t> do reca-t hi* p v u in maturer lift, hut 
no one thin! s lm in proa rd l* In f o doing 
TJil iir<t or on r iini n-t i= the o da < ne 
read, nml parts cf tlio lir t hoo! nrc troll 
known ) 

Pleasures of Memoir, n room in 
two “-a titiol ho^r m (If 1 1) The 

fir l part i< tv triitu 1 to flit phi'tireof 
mtirort off <r.h 1 In the fne -on«c’, ns 
Unit ariMn„ frrm wiling oohhritul 
tihees, nml tint ft'Mrikd hs pictures 
J’t n gus into the jlen'urcs of the 
mind, n<- imagination, nniln onion of pa*t 
gnif- and dan^ir- fl c poem concludes 
with the «t<pp>-tlinn tint in the lift to 
come tins fnulta will he preath en- 
larged Hit episode is this I lono, ft 
aoun„ 'port m in nccidcntatla nut Joint 
in a pro t, nnd ful owed her home, when 
her falhi r, n rich 'mure, welcomed him 
n u !ih pio-t, nnd (nil id ivith delight of 
h s amingcr tint' when Inwk nnd hound 
were lus j<h of jots I lono took J nl in 
fora “ml on the lake, hut the aes'd was 
capsiced, nnd (h«u.H Inin at as meed 
fro n the water, 'lit died on hemp brought 
(o shore It Was Florit e dehgl t to burnt 
the pint vs which liilm frcjmntcd 

H* charm injjtn 1 ljm me 1 ir trnri '1 cm c ry t! rc* 

A cliarm ll at Jr tLrt !! t mind anJ rrrrlrui l*\, 

it il 

Ploiad3 ( Th> ■), n cluster of fc\cn 
sLara in the constellation Paumi, nnd 
npplied to n cluster of scatn ei 'dinted 
contcmpnrnrips The stnrn were the 
men dmighters of Atlas Main, 1 lcctra, 
Tnag'tc (1 si//), A'tcropC, Mcrupc, 

AkaiSnf, nnd Cch no 

The I'li wd of Alexandria consisted of 
CnlJiiiincho-t, Apollonius Poodles, Arl- 
tos, Homer the lounger, Iscopliron, 
ISicandtr, n;d 'flicocnlo3 All of Alei.- 


nndna, In the time of Ptoletnj Fhiln- 

delnho' 

) hr 1'kntl of Chnr!c~n ,nc consisted of 
Ah-uin, tilled “ Mbtniis,’ Angilln rt, 
tilled “Homer," Adrian!, colic] 
“ Aii^u'tinc , ** Itumlfc, c tiled “Hi 
ninth'," 1 imefnd , ] gnlnrd , nil 
Clnrh intone hiim-elf, who wit cilkd 
“Du id" 

’h, /u''7r -f //itorffsi\tienlh eut- 
t in ) rinn'ird, Imchim du Ik Has, 
Antoine tie JHif, He t l llelleiu, Tokhe, 
I’lintlitf* do Thtinl nnd Ote 'euntli is 
either Dorit nr Amndts de danivn All 
tin ler limn III 

7 he & on / 1 m\r\ Pica i (m en'u nth 
cent ii r\ ) Itipm, Cnniniire, Lirm,Mn- 
teml Jliinge, I)ti[K ner, nnd JMit 

111 h it i. il/' i u ir f u //ut , t»\\l ' 
Tii re i nr, I 1 'c b ir t in (It s<cmi/ hn’f 
o r t’ - nx!i nt'i rrilitn/ Sjici'er (1 n ti, 
l)mv ton (! fi,), ‘sJul esjieirennd tlirlowe 
(1 >ol), lien lon'on (lot), lit t* her 
(I >7n), M i"in er llnnmt ut 

flkMicr' collcigtn) nml I nrd { ltd'll 
Ik«itk« tht'i, thwrc wen lus er (1 >1 A, 
Hilt i„h (1 *t >’), <ir 1’lnlijt dnet (k'll), 
1’hineis 1 Ictelur (15S11, HuU'rt (1 r'kA, 
nml setenl other” 

All lilt r cl t >>/t/- Cl >U o e t i/u ij liter 
Prior (Ifidl), Swift (lhbTj, Adtli' >n ittd 
(tnjw (U>721, I.owc (t<ii 0, I irpi- 
JmrflfTH), 1 oung (lo c, I), 0 tv mid Pope 
(It SS), ’Unrllin (IfiOiA 

The e i-tn lotn m t'e lathr hdj of 0 » 
cupitnnlh c<ntuin Slitridin "(1751), 
Cr-ild>'> fl7'<l), llums (I7V0, , rrt 

(I7i>1), \\ ord'worth (1770), So'l (1771), 
Cokrn! e ( 1772), St utlim (177 11, t uwp- 
ht II (1777), Moon (i77‘t), 1H run (17‘'k), 
Shi lle\ nml Uehle (17'i2),nnd K< nt ■»{ 17 f, b) 

Butler (1(00), Milton (Hi!)''), -nd 
TJmlcn (HilO) cum hetwicn tlm ur»t 
nnd 'ccnnd clii'ler' 'Ihomton (1700), 
Urt\ (1717), Collins (1720), At ensido 
(1721), (foldsmitli (172d), nnd Cow pi r 
(1711), Ih tween the second nnd Oil third 

PIconoc'tes (1 "//), Cotetou ne's 
in r'omlicd in The I’wjilc T'nnd, hj 
Plnneis I lctchcr (103 0 “ Pis gold his 

god ' he “mticli fnra to 1 ect), 

Hindi more to lose lus hi'tin^ " 1 uliv 
dc'trihul in ennto mu (Creek, plco- 
tu'lt , “coectous ”) 

Plcydell (Ah Paulin), nn ndiocnlc 
in 1 dmhitrgli, hlircwd nnd «ott\ llo 
wns nt one time tho eheri/T at J'lhr- 
gownn 

■ajr civil tr 1 ’ tr IV; 1H n lUfij* ^ 

» 111* n p f e «iirc)»tlni In n'tv 

a iJ i,Tf)cntUr tj-cjlaj a ft ] rufc iyi; U Cumxalh; tr Lu 
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manner but Uife he could ilif ofT on n Saturday evening 
when he Joined In tin* andeni finjUmo ol lllfcD 
J Inks — Sir W Scott, Guy Mannrrlng xixix. (time, 

I eorv c II ) 

Pliable, a neighbour of Christian, 
n hum lie accompanied ns far as the 
“Slouch of Despond,” when he turned 
Incl — Bum an, Pilgrim's Progress , 1 
1078) ' 

Pliant ( Sir Paul), a hen-pcckcd 
husband, who dares not ev en touch n 
letter addressed to himself till mv ladv 
lias read it first 11 is perpetual oath is 
“G idslmd 1 ” He is such a dolt Unit he 
would not believe his own ejes and cars, 
if they bore testimonv against Ins wifes 
fidelitj and contincncj (Sec Placid, 
p 77J ) 

Samuel Foote fl7°I 1*77] nttempted the part of *Ir 
1 “ owc»cr tlie 

t was a full 
Paries. 

Indy Pliant, second nvifc of sir Paul 
1 ‘ She s handsome, and know s it , is \ erj 
silh, and thinks herself wise, has n 
choleric old husband" ver} fond of her, 
but w horn she rules w ith spirit, and snubs 
“afore folk" Mv ladv sa}s, “ If one 
Ins once sworn, it is most unchristian, 
inhuman, and obscene that one should 
break it” Her conduct with Mr Care- 
less is most reprehensible — Congreve, 
The Double Dealer (1G«M) 

Tho e who remember the buje Pllnnt * of Blor^arti 
Woffington |17)8-rCbJ. will recollect with pleasure her 
ttiiiimlcaJ di>co'erj of piuJon nnd her awkwonlly as- 
mnied prudery — *T Davies. 

Pliny {The German ) or “ Modem 
Him,’ Konrad ron Gcsncr of Zurich, 
who v rote Jhstoua Arumahum , etc (15iG- 
156o) 

Pliny of tlie East, Zak.anjn ibn 
Mulnmmed, surnatned “ Kanuni," from 
Iva/um, the place of his birth He is so 
called by Do Sacv (1200-1288) 

Plon-Plon, prince Napoleon Joseph 
Chailcs Bonaparte, son of Jerome Boua- 
parte bj his second wife (the princess 
iredcnca Catherine of IVUrtemberg) 
Plon-plon is a ebpliomc corruption of 
Oraint-Plomb (“fear-bullet"), a nickname 
Risen to the pnnee m the Crimean war 
(1804-0) 

Ploraisli, plasterer, Bleeding-heart 
r a rd He was a smooth-cheeked, fresh- 
coloured, snndv-whiokcred man of 30 
Hong in the legs, Yielding at the knees, 
foolish in the face, flannel-jacketed and 
lime-whitened He gcnerallv chimed in 
vonversntion b", echoing tlie worns or tlie 
werson sueaVmp- Thus if Mrs Plomish 
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said to n visitor, “Miss Domt dursn’t 
let him know," he would chime in, 

“ Dnrsn t let him know ” “Me and 
PlormMi savs, ‘no! Miss Domt,’” 
Plomish repeated after his wife, “Ho 1 
Miss Dorrit.” “Can vou employ Miss 
Domt?” Plormsh repeated as nn»ccho, 
“Tniploj Miss Dorrit?" (SccPiTin, 
p 701 ) 

Mrs Plormsh, the plasterers wife A 
vonng woman, somewhat slattemh in 
iicrsclf and her belongings, and dragged 
by care and pot crt\ olrcndv into w rmkle c 
bhc generally began her sentences with, 

“ Well, not to deceive v on ” T) ns “Is 
Mr Plormsh at home 1 ” “ We'll, sir, pot 
to deceit e tou, lie’s gone to look for a 
job” “Well, not *o deceive jou, 
ma’am, I take it kmdlt of jou”— C 
Dickens, Little Dorrit (18o7) 

Plotting Parlour ( The) At Whit- 
tington, near Scarsdalc, in Derht shire, is 
a farm-house where the carl of Deton- 
shirc (Catcndisli), the carl of Dnnbt 
(Osborne), and baron Dclnmer (Booth) 
concerted the Revolution Die room in 
which they met is called “The Plotting 
Parlour ” 

V here ScnmlaJc s cIUTa the swelling postures bound, 
there 1 t the hnner bill 
The ictemt orclmnl tshleh embower* his gate 
And shew f 0 Mntriger* passing down the sale 
W here Ui\ mlisti booth nnd Osborne snto 
When bursting from their countrr* cbnln 
They planned Tor freedom this her noblest reign 

Akenside Ode Will r 3(r67) 

Plotwoll (Mrs), in Mrs Centlnrc’a 
drama The Beaus Duel (1703) 

Plousma, called HcbC, endowed bt 
the fairy Angmllcttn with the gifts of 
wit, beaut} , nnd wealth HcbC. still felt 
she lacked something, nnd the fair} told 
her it was lote Presentlj came to her 
father’s court a }oung pnnee named 
Atimir, the two fell in lote with each 
other, and the da} of their marriage 
was fixed In the Interval, Atimir fell 
m love with Hebe’s elder sister Ibem, 
nnd Ilebe, in her grief, was sent to the 
Pcnccnblo Island, where she fell in love 
with the ruling pnnee, nnd irmrned 
him After a time, Atimir and Iberia, 
with Ilebe nnd her husband, met at the 
palace of the Indies’ father, when the 
love between .Atimir nnd Ilebe re- 
vived A duel was fought between tlie 
young princes, in whieh Atimir was slain, 
and the pnnee of the Peaceable Islands 
was severe)} wounded Hebfi, coming 
up, threw herself on Atimir s sword, ana 
the dead bodies of Atimir and HebS 
were transformed into two ‘rees called _ 
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pocih-t 


'Viaon 4 ." — Lonitcsse D Aunoy, fairy 
Tale-. (“ AnguiUctta," LGS 1 ’) 

Plowmnn (/hers), the dreamer, svho, ! 
falling asleep on tiic Mali cm Ihlls, 
Worcestershire, “am in a vision pictures 
of the corruptions of societs, and par- 
ticularly of the avarice and wantonnws 
nf the ’clergy This supposed a lsion i« 
fonned into a poetical satire of great 
t ifrour, fanes , and humour It is dis idrd 
m'otwenta parts, each part being called 
a fc'v ? or separate \ isinn — William 
for Robert] l-nnglatid, 2 he I tsion o/ J'tera 
JVosmnn (1802) 

Plwndamas (Mr PJer), grocer — 
Sir W boott, Heart of Midlothian (tirac, 
George 11 ) 

Plume (Captain), n gentleman and 
an ofliccr lie is in lore with bah in a 
i ealGiy heires', and, avlim he marries her, 
gives up lus commission — G larquhnr, 
Jhc llccrndtm Officer (170 1 J 

Plummer (Ca’eh), a little old toy- 
ruikcr, m the employ of Gruff and 
Tnchlclm, toy merchants lie was 
“fare, grea -haired, and a era poor It 
aias his jindc “to go as c!o<-c to Antur' 
mins toas as he could for the money ” 
Caleb Pljimnir had a Wind daughter, 
arho n'M'ted linn in toa -moling, and 
arhom he bronchi up under the belief 
that lie him-elf aans aoung, handsome, 
and veil off, nnd that the houre thca 
liacd in avns sumptuously furnished nnd 
quite magnificent I a era cnlaimta he 
fcmuithed oacr, every unkind rctnnrk of 
their snarling cmploacr h<. called a merra 
jc't, so that the poor blind girl liacd in a 
castle of the air, “a bright little aaorld 
of her or n " When merra or pu7/kd, 
Caleb used to sing something about “a 
sjinrklmg boavl " 

It wouU hir© Ihe heart ct Umt IftlmtlftMe 

rraTL.fi cf CJ-aflea D/cfcenj Caleb I Jmnmrr **— Lord \\ 
Crlftrrtd* * JL 

Jleitha Phtnmcr, the Wind dniiglilcr of 
the toy-maker, who fancied her poor old 
father ains a j oung fop, that the snek he 
Gireva across his shoulders aans n linnd- 
romo blue great-coat, nnd that their 
v-ooden hou«c aans a palace Sheiias in 
lose aaitli TacklrUm, the toy morehnnt, 
Mhorn she thought to he a handsome 
aoung prince, and aahen she heard tlint 
he aan« about to tnarra May I Hiding, 
she drooped and aans like to die blic 
avas then disillusioned, heard the real 
fails, and smd, “Min', oh, nhy did you 
deceive me thus? Why did sou till 
rr.a heart so full, and then come like 


death, nnd tear owns the objects of my 
lose?” lloivcaer. her love for her father 
avas not lessened, nnd she declared that 
the knowledge of the truth avas ** sight 
restored” “It is tny eight," she cried. 
“Ihtlicrto I haac beln blind, out nosv 
nta taes arc open I noser hnen my 
father before, and might base died aaitli- 
outeaer hasing 1 novrn him trtda " 

J d.Txir,l Piummcr , <on of the toy -maker, 
and brother of the blind girl lie avas 
engaged from boyhood to May Fielding, 
aientto South America, ami re'unied to 
marrs her , hut, hearing of her engage- 
ment to TacKleton the toa merchant, 
he assumed the disguise of n deaf old 
man, to asccr'ain whether «he losed 
TacKleton or not Ilcitig satisfied tlint 
her heart avas still Ins own, he married 
her, nnd TacKleton mndc them a present 
of the aveddmg cake which he hid 
ordered for himself — C Dickens, 2Ac 
CnJcl on the Jit art h ( 18 -i.i) 

Plush (John), any gorgeous footman, 
completions for lus plush breeches ami 
rainbow colours 

Plutarch (2/e JAxArn), Ynacr, bom 
nt I’ans His name in full wnslrancis 
■\ a\cr dc la Mothc (l r >8G-lG72) 

Pluto, the god of hades 

\*i ©f rb rr for ibU rdcM wr frO wtp 
with I hitn.— Uwd Its, To th* Thrtt HuYutrrd at Thrr 
wy yhr 

PlutUB, the god or avenlth — C/<r**ic 
Mythology 

V Ithln a hrvt, dcnrrr thin nuta** mlxif* 
Eh.olr'prtirp, Juilmt C+tmr act tr *e*3 (ICO") 

Plymouth Cloak (A), ft cane, n 
cudgel So called, saas Ray, "because 
sve use n staff tn ctierpo, hut not avhen ave 
avear a clonk ’’ 

JJVrJtortT Mow t1f>R? ttrf h U ciulfftt] 

Ta/ierll Adc*n<'<' >otir I Ijniouth cKvilt, 

Tlicro tlwclli and within cill f ll j lew )onr warship 

A [xMent monarch called the coinlnbl* 

Tltni d Mh command n dtvlrl called tho itocha. 

Madnprr < ‘veu- H aj to Pay VI ( IKUt \ 1 

Po (2om), n ghost. (Welsh, bo, “a 
hobgoblin ") 

Jit now woul \ for rflrll To 

8. JJuiler in uMrns HI X (1^3) 

Pocahontas, dnuglitcr of I’owlmtun, 
nn Indian chief of Virginia, who rescued 
captain John Smith when her father sins 
on the point of killing him She subse- 
quently married John Rolfe, and was 
bapti/cd under the nnme of Rebecca 
(17)05-1017) — Old and A’ctc London, u 
<181 (1870) , ' 

, Pochct (Madame), the I rencli " Sirs 
Gamp llenrl Monnier 
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Pocln Dana'n {“the pcnnyhss") 
So the Itnlmnscnll Blnximilnn I emperor 
of Germany (14o9, 1493-1519) 

Pocket (Mr Matthew ), a real scholar, 
educated at Harrow, and an honour-man 
at Cambridge, but, lint ing married \ oung, 
he had to take up the calling of “grinder ” 
and literary fag for a li\ ing Mr 
Pocket, when nnno\ed, used to run Ins 
two hands into Ins hair, and seemed as if 
he intended to lift himself hi it ' His 
house was a hopeless muddle, the best 
meals and chief expense being in the 
kitchen Pin was placed under the charge 
of tins gentleman 

Mrs Poc/ct ( Belinda ), daughter of a 
Cit\ knight, brought up to be an orna- 
mental nonentiti , helpless, shiftless, and 
useless 'she was the mother of eight 
children, whom she allowed to “tumble 
up” os best tlici "could under the ch irgo 
of her maid 1 iop-on Her husband, who 
wns a poor gentleman, found life a ten 
uphill w ork 

Herbert Poclct, son of Mr MitMicw 
Tockct, and an insurer of ships lie was 
a frank, easy a oung ruin, lithe and bri't, 
but not muscular '1 here was nothing 
mean or eccrctne about him He wns 
wonderfully hopeful, but had not the 
stuff to push his wa\ into wealth lie 
was tall slim, and pale, had a I inguor 
w Inch shew cd itself ca cn in Ins briskness , 
wns most ami iblc, cheerful, and coni- 
municatiae He ended Pip “Handel,” 
because Pip had been a blacksmith, and 
Handel composed a piece of music en- 
titled The Harmonious Black smith Pip 
helped him to a partnership in an agency 
business 

Sarah Poclct , sister of Matthew Pocket, 
a little dr) , brown, co'rugated old w omnn, 
with a small face that might haae been 
made of walnut-shell, and a large mouth 
like a cat's without the whiskers — C 
Dmkcns, Great Expectations (18G0) 

Podgors (The), lickspittles of the 
great — J Ilollingshead, The Bn thplacc 
of Podtjcrs 

Podsnap {Mr ), “ a toe, too smiling 
large man w ith a fatal freshness on him ” 
Mr Podsnnp nos “ tw o little light-coloured 
wiry wings, one on cither side of his 
olso bold head, looking as like his hair- 
brushes ns Ins hair" On his forehead 
are generally “ little red bends," and he 
wears “a large allowance of crumpled 
tlurt-coll ir up behind ’ 

Mrs Podsnap, n “ fine woman for pro- 
fessor Ow on quantity of none, neck and 


rostrils like a rocking-horse, hard fea- 
tures, and majestic head-dress in which 
Podsnap has hung golden offerings ” 

Qeorgiana Podsnap, daughter of the 
nbo\ e , called by her father “the young 
person” She 19 a harmless, inoffensne 
girl, “alwnjs trying to hide her elbows ” 
ueorginnn adores Mrs Lammle, and when 
Mr Lammle tries to marry the girl 
to Mr Fledgeby, Mrs Lammle induces 
Mr Twemlow to speak to the father nud 
warn him against the connection 

It rmynot b<3 o In the compel According to Ptxlsn'iprcry 
tmt it his been the truth since the found itloiis of 
the uniterse ucre /nid — C Dickens Our Mutual /V/uid 
( 18 M) 

Poem m Marble (A), the Taj, a 
mausoleum of white marble, raised in 
Agra bi shall Jclian, to his faaounte 
shnlirinn Mnoiiunz-i-Mnliul, who died in 
child birth of her eighth child It is also 
called “The Marble Queen of Sorrow ” 

Poet ( The Qua/cr '), Bemnrd Barton 
(Pal 1810) 

Poet Sire of Italy, Alighieri DantS 
(1 >t>.-l,»>i) 

Foot Squab John Drjden was so 
c .lliil hi the c irl of Rochester, on account 
of In- corpulence (1G31-I7ul) 

Poet of France ( The), Pierre Ron- 
sard (1524-1585) 

Poet of Poets, Pcrcj Bj sshe Shelley 
(1792-18J2) 

Poet of the Poor, the Rcr George 
Crahbc (I7H-18J2) 

Poets ( 7 be prince of) Edmund Spen- 
ser is so called on his monument in \\ est- 
nunstcr Ahhej (l r )53-1508) 

Prince of Spanish Poets, Garcilnso dc In 
Vega , so called by Cervantes (1603-1 53G) 

Poets of England (not nine 
1881) 

Addison, Beaumont, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, {Burns), Butler, Ba rtox, 
Campbell, Cbntterton, Ciiauci it, Collin a , 
Congreve, Cow (ey, Cow per, Crobbc, Drat - 
ton, Dry den 1 Fletcher, I ord, Gn\ , Gold- 
smith, Gray, Mrs Hem ins, Herbert, 
Herrick, Hood, Ben Jonson 1 Ivcats. 
Kcble, Marlowe, Man el, Massinger! 
Miitox, Moore* Pope 1 Prior, Bose, 
{Scott), Sn ikispeakk, Shcllci 1 Shen- 
stone, Southey, Si rx3r it, i homson, 
Waller, Wordsworth 1 loung With many 
others of less celebrity 

( fhose in capitals nrc first-class poets j 
those in Roman type second-class, th» 
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best of which have ! after the name, 
tho=c in italics are third -class poets , the 
two in brickcts arc Scotch ) 

Poets’ Corner, in the sonth transept 
of Westminster Abbey No one Knows 
who christened the corner thus With 
poets are divines, philosophers, actors, 
noi chsts, architects, and critics It n oiild 
have been a glorious thing indeed if the 
comer had been set apart for England's 
poets But alas 1 the deans of Westminster 
made a market of the wall, and hence, ns 
a memonnl of British poets, it is almost 
a caricature Where is the record of 
By ron, Ford, Ilcmnns, Keats, Iveble, 
Marlowe, Massinger, Pope, Slicllcv ? 
Where of F B Browning, Bums, Cliat- 
terton, Collins, Congrev e, Clow per, Crabbc, 
Gower, Herbert, IlcrncK, Ilood, Man cl, 
T Moore, Scott, Shcnstone, Southey, 
and \\ aller? 

Tlie “comer" contains a bust, statue, 
tablet, or monument to five of our first- 
Tate poets \17 , Chaucer (1100), 
Dndcn (1700), Milton (107-4;, Shake- 
speare (IGI0), and Spenser (la98) , and 
some seventeen of second or third class 
merit, ns Addison, Beaumont (none to 
Tletcher), S Butler, Campbell, Cow lei, 
Cumberland, Drnvton, Ga\, Grnv, Gold- 
smith, Ben Jonson, Mncnulnv, Prior (a 
most preposterous affair), Rowe, Sheri- 
dan, lhomson, and Wordsworth And 
also to such miserable poetasters ns 
Davcnant (“ Oh ' rare sir William Dnve- 
nant M ), Mnsnn, and Shndwell Irulv, 
our Valhalla is almost a satire on our 
taste and judgment 

*, * Dn den's monument was erected 
by Sheffield duke of BucLingliim 
Wordsworth’s statue was erected by a 
public subscription 

Poets of Licentious Verses, 
Elcplmntis, a poetess spoken of by 
Mnrtinl, Cpiyrammata, \n 
Anthony taraccio of Italv (1G30-1702) 
Pietro Arctino, an Italian of Arezzo 
(1402-1557) 

Poetry (77m rather of), Orpheus (2 
syl ) of Ihnce v 

rather of Dutch Poetry , Jakob Mner- 
-Innt, also called “ flic Father of Flemish 
Poetn, ” (1255-1800) 
rather oj Lm/tish Poetry, Geoffrey 
Chaucer (H28-I ’00) 

Father of Epic Poetry, Homer 

lie com, irw Wchnnlmn to limner end predicts to 
cu me mu r> the eat ne hmioufa which are rendered to the 
ntherof Tuein- --Sir W Scott. 

Poetry— prose Popo adnsed 


Wvclmrly “to convert his poetn into 
prose ” 

Po'gram (Elijah), one of the “master 
minds" of America, nnd a member of 
congress lie was possessed with tlio 
idei that there was a settled opposition 
m the British mind against the institu- 
tions of Ins “free enlightened countn " 
— C Dickens, Martin Chuzslemt (1H4) 

Pomder (George), a city officer — S.r 
W Scott, I/cait of Midlothian (time, 
George II ) 

Poms, a companion of sir John Fnl- 
staff — Shakespeare, 1 and 2 Ileni y IV 
(1597, 1598) 

The chronicles of that daf contain accounU of many n 
mad prank which f lord HanrlcX Addhont 
libyoii (//Ac I the Inn lesi frtah5 of the madcap prince 
nnd I olns. — niacXeray 

Point a Moral or Adorn a Tale 
Dr Johnson, in his Vanity of Human 
llWics (1749), speaking of Charles XI 1. 
of Sweden, savs 

He left the name at which the irorid {.tcw pale, 

Ti a moral or adorn a tale. 

%■’’ Juvcnnl said of Hannibal, “Go, 
madman, burr} oier the sav age Alps, to 
please the schoolboys, and become their 
subject of declamation " 

Poison It is said that MithndstCs 
VI , sumnmed “the Great,” had so forti- 
fied his constitution, that poisons h id no 
baneful effect on him (n c 1J1, 120-uo) 

Poison-Detectors Opal turns pale, 
and Venetian glass shivers at the ap- 
proach of poison Peacocks nifile their 
leathers at the sight of poison , nnd if 
poison is put into a liquid contained in a 
cup or rhinoceros s liom, the liquid will 
effervesce No one could pass with 
poison the horn gate of Gundofortts 
Nourgehnn had a bracelet, the stones of 
which seemed agitated when poison 
approached the wearer Aladdin’s ring 
was a preservative against every evil 
The sign of the cross in the Middle Ag^-g 
was looked upon as a poison-detector 
(See Wabmmj-Giv i ns ) 

Poison of Khaibar By Uus is 
meant the poison put into a leg of mutton 
b\ 7n\nnb, ft Jewess, to kill Mahomet 
while bo irns in the citadel of Klia'ibar 
Mahomet partook of the mutton, nnd 
suffered from the poison all through life 

Poisoners (Secret) 

1 Of Ancient Pome Locusta, em- 
ployed by Agnppi'na to poison her 
husband tho emperor Claudius. Nero 
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emploved tlie same woman to poison 
Bntannicus anil others 

2 Of English History , the countess 
■of Somerset, who poisoned air Thomas 
Overbuty in the Tow er of London She 
also poisoned others 

Villiers duke of Buckingham, it is 
'aid, poisoned king James I 

8 Of France La\ oisin and Lavigorcux, 
T ranch uudw iv es and fortune-tellers 

Catharine de Medicis is said to have 
p-iisoncd the mother of Ilenn IV with a 
pair of wedding-gloves, and several 
oj ers with poisoned fans 

The marquise de Bnn\ llliers, a young 
profligate Frenchwoman, was taught the 
art of secret poisoning bv Sainte-Croix, 
wlio learnt it m Italy — I Vorldof Wonders , 
vn 203 

4 Of Italy Pope Alexander VI and 
his children Cesar and Lucrezia [Borgia] 
w ere noted poisoners , so w ere liierony - 
ma Spara and Tofa'na 

Polexan'dre, an heroic romance by 
Gombcrvillc (1G32) 

Policy ( Ulrs ), housekeeper at Holy - 
rood Palace She appears in the intro- 
duction — Sir \Y Scott, Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV ) 

Pol'idore (3 syl ), father of Valbre — 
Mohhrc, Le DCpit Amourcitx COM) 

PolinesPO, duke of Albany, who 
falsely accused Geneura of lncontinency, 
- nnd was slain in single combat by Ano- 
dantes — Ariosto, Oilando Funoso (151G) 

Polish. Jew (The), also called The 
Bin i s, a melodrama by J R Ware, 
brought prominently into note by the 
acting of llenry In mg at the Lvceum 
Mathis, a miller m n small German town, 
is visited on Christmas Eve by a Polish 
Jew, a lio comes through the snow in a 
sledge After rest and refreshment, ho 
leaves for Nantzig, “four leagues oft ’ 
Mathis follows him, kills him with an 
axe, mid bums the body in a lime-kiln 
He then pay s his debts, becomes a pros- 
erous and respected man, nnd is made 
urgomaster On the wedding night of 
his only child, Annette, he dies of npo- 
plcxv, of which he had ample warning 
by the constant sound of sledgc-bdls in 
his cars In his dream he supposes him- 
self put into a mesmeric sleep in open 
court, when he confesses everything nnd 
is executed (1874) 

PolixCne, the name assumed by 
Madch n Gorgihus, a shopkeeper s daugh- 


ter, ns far more romantic and genteel 
than her baptismal name. Her couBin 
Cathos called herself Ammte (2 syl ) 

A t on Jiiimls j>arl4 ** taV* Marielon dam le bean 
style do ChUioj nl de Madclonl ct lie m ntoucrer \ous 
pu que co scrolt axsez d mi de ces noma pour dduier le 
plus beau roman du mondo " 1 

llest vnJ kij-s Cathos to Mndclons father ot le 
nom do Polixfcno ot cclul d Vmlnte out un© 
grace dont H fnut quo vous demeurlez d accord.— Iloliire 
Let 1 riclcuses ridicules & llGod) 

Polix'enes (4 syl), king of Bo- 
hemia, schoolfellow and old comp inion 
of Leontes king of Sicily While on a 
visit to the Sicilian king, LeontCs grew 
jealous of him, and commanded Cnmillo 
to poison him , but Camillo only warned 
him of his danger, and fled with him to 
Bohemia Pohxenes’s son, Florhzel, fell 
in love with Perdita the supposed 
daughter of a shepherd , but the king 
threatened Perdita and the Bhcpherd w ith 
death unless this foolish suit were given 
up Flonzel and Perdita now fled to 
Sicily , w here they Were introduced to king 
LeontCs, nnd it was soon discovered that 
Perdita was 1iib lost dnugbter Polixencs, 
having tracked the fugitives to Sicily, 
learned that Perdita was the king’s daugh- 
ter, nnd joyfully consented to the union he 
had before forbidden — Shakespeare, 1 he 
IVmter’s Talc (IG01) 

Poll Pineapple, the bum boat 
woman, once sailed in seaman’s clothes 
with lieutenant Ilelnvc' (2 syl), in the 
Hot Cross-Bun Jack tarsgenerallv greet 
each other with “Messmate, ho' what 
cheer?" but the greeting on the Hot 
Ciuss-Bun wnsnlwnys, " How dovou do, 
mv dear?” and never was any oath more 
naughty tlian “Dear me 1 ” One dav, 
lieutenant Bclav c came on l oard and 
smd to his crew , “ Here, messmates, i= my 
wife, for 1 have just come from church 
Whereupon tliev all -fainted , and it' 
was found the crew consisted of young 
women onlv, who bad dressed like sailors 
to follow the fate of lieutenant Belay e — 
b Gilbert, The Bah Ballads (“ Tbo Bum- 
boat Woman’s Story ”) 

PoUente (3 syl ), a Saracen, lord of 
the Perilous Bridge When his groom 
Gmzor demands “the passngc-pcnm " 
of sir Artegal, the knight gives him a' 
“stunning blow,” saving, “ Lo 1 knave, 
there’s my hire,” nnd the groom falls 
dowD dead I’ollento then conits rushing 
up at full speed, nnd both he nnd sir 
Arttgal fall into the nver, fighting most 
desperateh At length sir Artognl pre- 
vails, nnd the dead liodv of the baracen 
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is earned down “the blood-stained 
stream Spenser, Faery Qwen, v 2 

^Lpton conjectures tint “Pollente” is 
intended for Charles IX of Tnnce, and 
hn groom “Gui/or” (lie savs) means the 
duke of Guise, noted for the part he took 
“in the St Bartholomew Massacre 

Polly, daughter of Pcachum A 
pretty girl, "ho realh loved captain 
Machcath, married him, and remained 
faithful men when he declaimed her^ 
When the repnev e arm ed, “ tlic captain” 
confessed his marriage, and vowed to 
abide hi Polh for the rest of his nfe — 
J Gai , The fin/ /in s Ojn-ra (1727) 

Tins character 1ms led to the peerage 
three actre-^cs 3Ii>-s Fenton (dw/tem of 
Fulton), Mi s Holton (lady Thurlow), and 
Stephen^ (countess of Fssex) 

31m C Mathews sajs of 3IiS3 Fenton 
(170S-I7G0) 

Eoth by jlngln,. and acting the tinpre-sion she made {n 
lolly' was mo*- jwverfuL Not a pnnt-shop or 

(in-shop trot exhllri td her handsome C^ure In her 
roJt s " costume which [iosjcsswi all the characteristic 
wnp’rclty or the modem quake ess, trlxhout one mere 
trfcfoui ornament- 


Polo'mus, a garrulous old chamber- 
lain of Denmark, and father of Laer'tes 
and Ophelia , conceited, politic, and a 
courtier Polonius conceals himself, to 
overhcarwhnt Hamlet si\s to his mother, 
and, mat mg some unavoidable noise, 
Btartles the pnnee, who, thinking it is 
the king concealed, niches blindly on 
the intruder, and kills bun , but finds too 
late he has killed the chamberlain, and 
not Claudius as be hoped and expected 
— blmkespeare, Hamlet (lo%) 

ToWnha lj a man h ed In cojrts, e<e-cl ed In taurines, 
tloroi viUj observations. conCdenl of Ins kuowledce 
pmtd of hla eloquence, and declining to dot-^T. — D 
Johnson 


It irns Oie great part of William Ulynitt 
(17KM763) 


&>on nf er Manden retired from I hr rtnje an admire 
me* him in Cogent Garten It traj a wet dap find eac 
carrftx! an nifibrdLT. The penUemans was an. expentiv 
rilic. one mid Joe inn old gingham. So yon hate lei 
tli*» flme and Polnnlus, Jemmy Jumps. 01 
Dorn ton and a down other* hare tea the world tm 
you ? 1 wLh yon 1 p re in e rome iriCe by way of piemona 
Munden! Trifle. ;,lrl i faith, sir 1 re got nodiln; 
hut hold yes, egwh ruppett* rre ti change ombreliaa.’’- 
Theztr^ail a needetn 


Polwartli (Ahck), a servant of 
Wnierlej’s — Sir W Scott, Water ley 
(time, George II ) 

Polycle'tos (m Latin Polyclctus), a 
statuarv of bicvon, who drew up a canon 
of the proportions of the see era! parts of 
the human bodv n=, twice round the 
thumb is once round the trust, twice 


round the wrist is once round the neck ; 
twice round the neck is once round the 
waist, once round the fist is the length 
of the foot, the two arms extended is 
the height of the bodv , sis times the 
length of Hie font, or eighteen thumbs, rs 
also tlie height of tlie bodv 
Again, the thumb, the longest toe, 
and tlie nose should nil be of the same 
length Tlie index finger should mea- 
sure the breadth of tlie hand and foot, 
and twice the breadth should give the 
length The hnnd, the foot, and the 
face should all be the same length The 
nose si nuld be one-third of the fai.e , 
and, of course, the thumbs should be 
one-tlnrd the length of tlie h ind Gerard 
de Imiressc has gu en the exact measure- 
ments of e en part of the human figure, 
according to the famous statues of “ Au- 
tmnus, ’ “ \nollo Belvidcrc,” “ Her- 

cules, " and “Venus de ilcdici ” 

Polycrates (-1 syl ), ti rant of 
Samos He was so fortunate m everv- 
thing, that Aro'asis king of T gv pt ad- 
vised him to part with something he 
highly prized Whereupon, PoljcrutCs 
threw into the sea an engraved gem of 
e-vtraordinarv value A few days after- 
wards, a fish was presented to the t\ rant, 
in which this very gem was found 
Amasis now renounced all fncndblnp 
with him, as a man doomed In the gods , 
and not long after this, a satrap, Lav mg 
entrapped the too fortunate despot, put 
him to death hv crucifixion (See I isii 
AiU the King ) — Herodotus, in 40 

Polyd'arnas, a Thessalian athlete of 
enormous strength He is said to have 
killed an angTj lion, to have held bj the 
heels a raging bull and thrown it help- 
less nt his feet, to have stopped a chariot 
in full career, etc One dav, he attempted 
to sustain a falling rock, but was kilLcd 
and buried bv the huge mass 

Milo earned a bull, four vears old, on 
his shoulders^ through the stadium at 
Olvmpia , he also arrested a chanot in 
full career One dav , tcanng asunder a 
pine tree, the two parts, rebounding, 
caught his hands and held bum fast, in 
which state he was dev oured In w olves 

Polydore (3 syt ), the name bv which 
Belanus called pnnee Gui den us", while 
he lived in a cave in the Welsh moun- 
tains His brother, pnnee AmrJSgns, 
went In the name of Cadwal —Shake- 
speare, Cymbelmc (1C05) 

Pot'ydore (3 syl ), brother of general 
Meumon, beloved b> the princess Coir* 
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6istcr of Astorax king of Paphos — Beau- 
mont and. llctcher, The Mad Later 
(3018) 

Pol'ydarc (Lord), eon of lord Aenstn, 
and Cnrtalios joungcr brother lie 
entertained n base passion for Ins father's 
xinrd Moninua “(Jie orplinn," and, making 
use of the signal (“ Llircc soft taps upon 
(he chamber door ' ) to be used b) Cnstalio, 
ton bom she was pnxatclx married, in- 
dulged his xxanton loxe, Mommia sup- 
posing linn to be her husband \\ hen, 
nextdax, hi discoxered that Mommia xxna 
uctuallx married to Castnlio, he xxaa 
horrified, and proxoked a quarrel w itli lus 
brotlicr , but as soon ns Castnlio dreu lus 
suord, he ran upon it mid xxas Idled — 
Thomas Olxxa), lhc Orphan (1080) 

Pol'ydorc (0 «// ), a comrade of 1 most 
of Otranto (page of prince Tnnered) — Sir 
W Scott, Count ltdbcrt of Pans (time, 
Itufus) 

Polyglot (Ignatius), the master of 
rexenteen languages, and tutor of Charles 
Lustaec (aged 21) Verx learned, ven 
ignorant of human life , most strict ns n 
disciplinarian, but tender-hearted ns a 
girl llis pupil lias married clandestmch, 
but Potxglot offers lumself xoluntanh to 
he the scapegoat of the joung couple, 
and he brings them off triumplmntlx — 
J Poole, 'lhc Scapegoat 

Polyglott (A Waif mg), cardinal Mc7- 
zofanti, x\ho knexx lifts -eight different 
languages (1771-1810) 

Polyolbion (tlio "rjnathi olcsscd"), 
b) Michael Draj ton, in tlurts parts, 
called “songs" It is a topographi- 
cal description of Lnglanu Song 
i The lauding of Brute Song n 
Dorsetshire, and the adxentures of sir 
Bex is of Southampton Song iu So- 
merset Song ix Contention of the 
mere of England and Wales respecting 
Dundj — to xvhich count!) it belonged 
Song x Sabrina, as arbiter, decides that 
it is “allied alike both to 1 ngland and 
Wales," Merlin, and Milford Hnx cn 
Song xi The salmon and bcaior of In x , 
the tale of Sabrina , the druids and 
bards Song xn Hereford Song xni 
Conquest of Britain b) the Romans and 
b) the Saxons Song ix W ales Song 
x Merlin a prophecies , V vnifred's xxell , 
defence of the “ tale of Brute "(1012) Song 
.. xi Cheshire , the religious Saxon kings 
Song xn Shropshire and Staffordshire , 

e Sn-on xxnrnor 1 ings , and Gux of 
■ arxuck bonrxin nnwch , On) of 


Warxxick concluded Song \n Glon- 
ccbtcrehtrc Song xx The marriage of 
Isis and flianic Son> xxn The Roman 
roads and Saxon kingdoms Song xwi 
Snrrcx and Sussex. the soxcreigms of 
J ngland from Milimm to I h/ahttli 
Song win Kent, 1 ngland's great gene- 
rals and fen-captains (1CH) Song \ix 
Essex and butlolk , 1 nglisli navigators 
bong \\ Norfolk Song xxi Cam- 
bridge and 1 lx Song xxn Bucking- 
hamshire, anil f ngland's intestine bottles 
Song xwu Northamptonshire Song 
xxix Rutlandshire, and the British 
saints Song txi Lincolnshire Song 
xxxi Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Dcrb\ shire, xvitli the Btorx of Rohm 
Hood Song xxx n Laneusfnrc and the 
Isle of Man Song xxxm Yorkshire 
Song xxix Northumberland Song xxx, 
Cumberland (1022) 

Pol'yphomo (3 syl), n gigantic 
Cxclops of Sicil), xxho fed on human 
flesh M hen RI)sses, on Ins return from 
Prox, xvns dnxen to this island, he and 
tuene of his companions utre seized 
In Pol) pheme, nml confined mluscaxe, 
tliat he might dexour tuo dail) for Ins 
dinner Ulxsses made the giant drunk, 
and, w lien he lax doxvn to sleep, bored 
out Ins one cxc Roused b) the pain, 
the mons'er tried to catch h.s tormentors , 
hut Ll)sses nml Ins sunning com- 
panions made their escape li) clinging to 
the bellies of the sheep and rams alien 
the) xverc let out to pasture ( Odgsscy, ix ) 

’there is a Basque legend told of the 
ginnt Tartaro, xiho caught a xoung man 
in his snares, and confined lum in his 
cnxc for dessert When, hoxxcxer, 1 ar- 
(aro fell asleep, the )oung man made 
the giant's spit red hof, bored out Ins one 
cxe, and then made his escape l>) fixing 
the bell of the hell-ram round his neck, 
and a sheep-skm oi er his back Tartaro 
seized the skin, and the man, leaxmg it 
behind, made oft — Basque I egends 

A xerx similar adxenturc forms the 
talc of SimUnd’s third x ox age, m the 
Arabian Bights He xxas shipu recked 
on a strange island, and entered, xxith 
his companions, a sort of palace At 
nightfall, a one-ex ed giant entered, and 
ate one of them lor supper, and nnntlier 
for breakfast next morning This xvent 
on for a day or txxo, xxben Sindh id bored 
out the giants one cxc xxith a charred 
olne stake The giant tried m xnin to 
catch his tormentors, but they ran to 
their rafts, and Sindbad, xxith two 
others, contnx ed to c»cnpe. 


roLTPurMt: am> gaiat ta 

** Ilomcr was translated into S\nnc 
bv Thconlnlii« Fdc?s C nes in tlic caliphate 
o£ Horun-ur-Rashid (a t) 78G-S0D), 

Polyphonic nnd Galatea, Polt - 
pheme loved GtvletCd the sen-uj mph , hut 
Galatea had fl\ed her affections on Aci*, 
a Sicilian shepherd The giant. in his 
jealousv, hurled a huge rod. at his mal, 
end crushed him to death 
The talc of Pohphcmc is from Ho- 
mer’s Ody^e V. ix. It is also given 
h\ Ovid in his Jhtan.oip’iO'.*, \iv 
I unpidos introduces the monster in his 
Cyclmii, and the trngodv of Vcis nnd 
Galatea is the subject of Ilnndcl s famous 
opera so called 

(in Greek the monster is called Pclu- 
ji> ( tiros, and in 1-atiu Polyp} emus ) 

Polyplio'mus of Literntui c, Dr 
Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) 

Polyplio'nus P l faj-ra,<y<l"), the 
Unplneus nnd nm t boastful of the frog 
heroes lie was slain liv the mouse 
ArlophV 11 * (“ tho hrtnd-nihhkr' ) 

T Jl pn Ariel ta N o* avrnjt>l il c ilVn 
AnH I i i i i diiM R (i t. mi m 1 1 
I cx (nntUt I and inrf u ttirr af v un ! 

pAxrcll D-nV'ct (Ke fYe^candT Ulef lii (al -l 1*1*) 

PolyphrnsticcmUnommiegalon- 

dulation 

IHj not wind dp l Y't fntr *n mlr 1 IrrW W-ireM-m 
M tn Oittjnr.*’ U flat diP nilf rijrrUjfj 
* poJjT brail! uHitln niiUnr-Jund vfjr 

Polypo'dlum (“ many-fool ' ), al- 
luding to its root furnished with nume- 
rous fibres I’ohpndmm med to he 
grcatlv celebrated for its effect on tape- 
vv onu, nnd for rheum 

Tl /* hermit 

llerp til ij upon tn oak rtitcni j vrtfnp jrftyjwvle (3 tj * ) 
I>rajlo i Pot^licrt *!Jt. (ici j), 

Polyx'ona, a magnanimous and 
most noble woman, wife or Charles 
1 mnmtuiel king of Sardinia (who suc- 
ceeded to the crown in 1770) —1! llrovvn- 
in„, Amy 1 u for ami Kim) Ch trier, etc 

Pombod'ita, hocus - poena - land 
WJien one one tells an incredible store, 
vit might sav to him, “Perhaps \ou are 
a na'i e of rombodita, where elephmts 
arc dn en through the eves of needles ” 
Cum BiiquU lucr xtlUtla tc i.iint.-ii! lirtrex 

1 embudiu lu m all ttuturuni tViluhtoo larai ic» 
ftcu.u— la a hyiwjiU Of It IruTittn. f 

11 Uur On tint llioa art of PcmUilUlu. vliero Hits ten 
Itltia Hi fltlluml tl, faugh Igo ejo 0( a Itcfiic—U uj. 
‘WtM JcvlfA / iv wr 6) 

V 1 vtn omM " 11 cnl1 10 mind the Uoe 
nmde of this lavish proverb In onr Lord, 
v .op the 'rich ruler,” being tohl to sell 
ell ha had fo t the benefit ol the poor, 


1 POXD OP THI PROPHIT 

“went nw av sorrowful 11 — Jm 1 c xuiu 
IS-lTi , Marl ". 53 

Pomegranate Seed. "When Fcr- 
seph*on& was m hades, whither TIu'o 
hid carried her, lie god, foreknowing 
that Jupiter would demand her rclea«e', 
gathered a pomegranatOj and “-aid to her, 
“Love, eat with me thU parting dav of 
the pomegranate re cd , ” ami she nic 
IVniftcr, in Die moan time, implored 
/ens ( lujnter) to demand Pcr*f plionu's 
release, and the king of Olvtupu* pro- 
nu ed 'lie should he set at ltln rt\, if sho 
had not eaten nnvthtn; during lirr deten- 
tion in hades \s, liowcver, (the had 
eaten pomegranate c ceds, her return was 
impossible 

lr* » Ui t &\tV Virj cm Hi 

1 )i r rf |«>tnfrraf •> * 

AnJ tl tii» flu* r ssHt i f i Ti— 

O bfr il r ^cr fV- lift rj l 

TUturvu ihftur ul* 

i “in Irx-’cfv Ptrr* 

Porapoy, a clown, smntit to Mrs. 
Overdone (a bawd) — bha! c'pcare, J/cvt- 
s»rc for Muitmc (JfiO ))« 

Pompev tlio Gi oat was lulled hj 
Achillas nnd he ptunuis, the moment the 
1 uv ptinn ti'liin„-bont reached the coast, 
Plutarch tells us ibev threw Ins land into 
the -ea (Kbirs sav his licad wnx rent 
to Ciisar, who turned from it vv illi horror, 
nnd shiil n Hood of tears bhnl C pcaro 
in ikes him killed bv “savage I'lnniJus" 
(3 Hairy 1 1 art iv s C jt ( 

Pompil’ia, a fmimlling, the pnfa'ivd 
dmi^hie r of l’ic iro (3 s.// ) bhe married 
count Guido I nmee 'c'lini, who treated 
her so tirutallv tbit fchc made her asrapo 
under the protection of a joung priest 
named Cupon'acchi 1’oinpilm Sul'C- 
tjucnilv gave birth to n d»ii, but was slain 
bv hcrliusbuul 

r Jnlw. i *jrf |i«sf m i flrtd V f) tj fl* Hi Isrtj «!r 
( tfrft fnirn ffir- krmir? Tl r « «r^« fix' Dj tvl Jton** 
Iknrtt In ft it tls^f <• \ x f *r f lira’s 

A uutttfm wj > j i,>r f Oip vontoji • irat’r 
FU»* m ljt in jm!L» Wt fr IwJ Hrtli 

T) otir \ } Ump (l *> ) liciry* . 

I Trtlj f 1 1 It t r I T J J trxi 
) tt l)» l • 1 1 1 it flu* liwln a *- jv» 

i t»r li if » iu< 1 1 (i dj a t f Htp , s- 

lltruUdm I •* »m l tl f fan l Ir»\f UMin! 

I: T*' rtrty mut t' r l « W* 

Ponce do XiCon, tlic novj^ator ^lio 

ucut m hvnrt U of the / </n(<uncdt foutnux. 

“ tin lit rnjov rnir lit gent.’ 11c sailed m 
two ship' on tins “ v ov n„c of di coverici.,’’ 
Imhc siNtcaith centuri 

tils I < art it I> ir Its o-u it to co atr to His Autl 
l-vje, la m arch ft Uni tout Hue De Jsaosite vUilci 
r vli’ccl la vivo a in ah lack M* j^oib — I m, 

P°mt of the Piophot (Ac), d 
u<U ol life, from which all Uio li'cjscd 
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will drink before they enter paradise 
The voter is whiter than milk, and more 
fragrant than musk 

Po'nent 'Wind {The), the west wind, 
or w ind from the sunset Lea 'ant is the 
east w ind, or v md from the sunrise 

Forth rush the Lennt nnd theFonent winds 

Paradise Lost x. 704 (1GG5) 

Pongo, a cross between “a land-tiger 
nnd a sen-shark ” This terrible monster 
deanstated Sicilj, but was slain bj the 
liirce sons of St George — R Johnson, 
The Seven Champions, etc (1017) 

Ponoe'rates (4 syl ), the tutor of 
Gargantua — Rabelais, Garyantua (1533) 

Pons Asmo'rum (“ the asses' 
biulqe"), the fifth proposition bk i 
of Fuclid’s Elements, too difficult for 
“asses ’ or stupid l>o}s to get oaer 

Pontius Pilate’s Body-Guard, 
the 1st Foot Regiment In Picard} the 
French officers w anted to make out that 
tliej w ere the seniors, and, to carry their 
point, a minted that thev were on dutj 
on the night of the Crucifixion lhe 
colonel of the 1st Foot replied, “ If we 
had been on guard, we should not haae 
slept at our posts " (sec Matt xx\ m 13) 

Pontoys {Stephen), a veteran in sir 
Hugo do Lac) s troop — Sir IV Scott, 
The Bcti othccl (time, Ilenry II ) 

Pony (Mr Garland's), Whisker 
(?«-’) 

Poole (1 syl ), in Dorsetshire , once 
“ft aoung and lust} sea-born lass,” 
courted bv great Albion, who had b} 
her three children, lirunksc}, Fursc}, 
and [St ] IlcIIcn Thetis was indignant 
that one of her airgin train should be 
guilt} of such indirection , and, to pro- 
tect 1ns children from her fur}, Albion 
placed them in the bosom of Toole, and 
then th row his arms around them — M 
Drft} ton, Polyolbion, n (1G12) 

Poor ( Father of the), Bernard Gilpin 
(1517-1583) 

Pool Gentleman {The), a comedy 
b} George Col man the aounger (1802) 
“The poor gentleman" is lieutenant 
Worthington, discharged from the army 
on half-pa}, because his arm had been 
crushed ba a shell in storming Gibraltar 
On his lialf-pg} he had to support him- 
self, his daughter Lmila, an old corporal, 
nnd a maiden sister-in-law Una mg put 
his name to a bill for £500, his friend 


I died without cflectmg an insurance, and 
the lieutenant aras called npon for pn}- 
ment Imprisonment would haae fol* 
lowed if sir Robert Bramble had not 
most genorousl} paid the monea With 
this piece of good fortune came another — 
the marriage of his daughter Ennla to 
Frederick Bramble, nephew nnd hear of 
thench baronet 

Poor John, a hake dried nnd salted 

well thou art not fUIi if thou badst (fcaetj), thou 
b a cist Ueen Poor John —Shakespeare Romeo a/«f Juliet 
act i ic. 1 (13D7) 

Poor Richard, the pseudonym of 
Benjamin Franklin, under which he 
issued a scries of almnnacs, which ho 
made the medium of teaching thrift, 
temperance, order, cieanlincsB, chastit}, 
forgiacuess, nnd so on I lie maxims or 
precepts of these almanacs generally end 
with the words, “as poor Richard sa}8” 
(begun in 1732) 

Poor Robin, the pseudonym of 
Robert Herrick the poet, under which he 
issued a series of nlmanacs (begun in 
1GG1) 

Poor as Lazai us, that is, the beg- 
gar Lazarus, m the parable of Dn6s nnd 
Lazarus {Luha \\i 1D-3J) 

Pope ( To drink like a) Benedict XTT 
was an enormous eater, and such a Inigo 
wine drinker that be gnic rise to the 
Bacchanalian expression, Bibdmus papa- 
liter 

Pope Changing His Name Peter 
Hogsmouth, or, ns be is sometimes called, 
Peter di Porca, was The first pope to 
change bis name lie called himself 
Sergius If (844-817)^ Some si\ ho 
thought jt arrogant to be called Peter II 

Pope-Fig-lands, protestnnt coun- 
tries The Gmllardets, being shown the 
pope’B image, baid, “ A fig for the pope 1 ” 
whereupon their whole island was put to 
the sword, and the name changed to 
Pope-fig-land, tne people being called 
“Pope-figs ” — Rabelais, Pantay'rucl, n 
45 (1545) 

The allusion is to the kingdom of 
Navarre, once protestnnt, but in 1512 
it wn3 subjected to Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic 

Pope-Pigs, protestnnfs The nnrno 
was gnen to the Gmllardets, for sn\mg, 
“A fig for the pope 1 " 

They were nmde tributaries nrul elates to the Faplmflnt 
for raying. A fijj lot the itope s linage I " and ueror Aft** 
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ild ibe poor wmtcha jrorpcr but trcrj year the <5evfl 
lrn at liitar duurv. and they were plopifri with hail 
ttormr famine, ojh 5 all manner of woe3 fn punfshment or 
thk tin of tbclr forefathers.— Eabelals, fantajru^, Ir 

Pope Joan, between Leo IT and 
Benedict III , and called John [VIII ] 
The subject of this scandalous storj was 
on English girl, educated at Cologne, 
who left her home in man’s disguise 
with her lover (the monk Polda), and 
went to Athens, where she studied law 
fahe went to Home and studied theology, 
earning so great a reputation that, at the 
death of Leo IV , she was chosen his 
successor Her sex was discovered by 
the birth of a child while she was going 
to the Lateran Basilica, between the 
Coliseum and the church of St Cle- 
ment Pope Joan died, and was buried, 
without honours, after a pontificate of 
t\so \ cars and five months (853-855) 
lUcnanus Scotus (who died 1086) 

The ston is given most fully by 
Wartimes Polonus, confessor to Gregor} 
in' ! ! Dt * t!de 'fas generally believed 
till tlie Reformation There is a German 
miracle-pla} on the subject, called The 
Canonization of Pope Joan ( 1-180) Dav id 
iilonacl, a Calvinist div me, has written a 
book to confute the tale 

The follow mg note contains the chief 
points of interest — 

Anastasius the librarian, is the first to 
mention such a pone, a n 88G, or thirty 
Tears after the death of Joan " 

Wamnus Scotus, in his Chronicle, savs 
she reigned two_ tears five months and 

our davs (8 j 3-855) Scotus died 1080 

Sigehert de Cemblours, m his Chronicle 
repeats the same storj (1112) ’ 

tp 5“ ? PrC'smgcn and Gotfnd of Vi- 

t|.*? mention her m their histones 
Wartin Polonus gives a verv full or 
count of the matter II e sajsVc went 

born at S 6 5 # oh ? >S h,s > 1nd "-is 
Eho wnkl^’ of , £n 8 l '"h parents While 
h cred of P a '?, S P rcma tureh de- 
n,o r i bt!d in tllc street " between 
the Coliseum and St Clement’s Church 

iszsiB&zs&i as, 

bcrta <QrS ^ hw ®®c was Cl- 
in the Annalcs Auaustam riism 

fi.“r j'lir ” to “»« 

Arpmienls m favour of fhr . 

L?4?'fc2” | 


Formula, u 577 , in Lenfant, Iftsioire de 
la Papesse Jeanne 

Arguments against the allegation are 

f iven by Allatius or AllatUB, Confutatio 
abulce de Johanna Papissa , and In 
Lequien, Omens Christianize, in 777 
Arguments on both sides are given in 
Cunningham’s translation of Gciseler , 
Lchrlmch, n 21, 22 , and in La Baj Ic’s 
Dictionnaire , m , art “ Papisse ” 

*** Gibbon sajs, “Two protestanto, 
Blondel and Bavle, hare annihilated the 
female pope, but the expression is cer- 
tain!} too strong, and even Mosheno ie 
more than half inclined to believe there 
real!} was such a person ” 

Pope of Philosophy, Anstotle 
(nc 384-322) ’ 

Popes ( Titles assumed by) “Uni- 
versal Bishop,” prior to Gregory the 
Great Gregory the Great adopted thi 
st} le of “ berv ns Servorum ’’ (591) 

Martin IV was addressed as “ the 
Iamb of God which takes t aw ay the sum 
“ e world,” to which wns added. 
Grant ns thy peace 1 ’’ (1281) 

Leo X was styled, b> the council of 

JflwA Wa J est > ” “ Husband 

of the Church,” “Pnnce of the Apostles,” 
The he} of all the Universe,” “ The 
Pastor, the Ph}sicmn, and a God pos- 

oif earth ’ (15 Ify " CF b ° th ,D hcavcn and 

Wmn C ”’«n tct £aul > “Master of the 
Torld, Pop e the Universal rather,” 
Judge in the place of God,” “Vice 
gerent of the Most High Brndr Claris 
Calendana, 247 (1839) ’ ’ Ua s 

Bmmm 

f v&> , ‘b&£ r k £° to denoffhfc prlS'^ “ Un ? 

Urn S3I» or h« re „ to an Uue °3£t e 

bishons^of t? 1C flISt fire centuries the 
Disnops of Rome wore a bonnet ?,i „ 

other ecclesiastics Pone HnnLi 

fi-Sr-T SSK“43P a 

35S'*-‘ 
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king (Charles II ) Tins fiction was con- 
cocted In one T itus Oates, who mndo a 
“good tiling" bv Ins schemes , but being 
e-t l nst tound out- was pilloried nhippcd, 
jnd linpnsoned (1G78-G) 

Poppy {Ned), n prosv old nnecdotc- 
teller, with a marvellous tendency to 
digression 

Nrd know exactly what parties liad for dinner 
In wlrnt (lltcti Ms hay hone Ind fib rpmln and bow 
ills tiwi John ~no It was \\ 111) iniwsfArial n hare 
?o thnt be never got to the end of lib talu— Richard 
Etccle. 

Porcli ( The) The Stoics were so 
called, because (heir founder gave his 
lectures in tho Athenian stoa or notch 
called “ Ikc'cilC " 

The FiicrCNsora of SorrittCs formed the Acnlemf 
Uifl I orcli tho ( ardem— l rofc»)r Scdey Vccc l tamo 

George Ilerhcrt 1ms a poem called 
The i/itnch Porch (si\-line stanzas) It 
may be considered introductory to his 
poem entitled The Chinch (Sapphic verse 
and sundry other metres) 

Porcius, son of Cato of Utica (in 
Africa), and brother of Marcus Both 
brothers vv ere in love w itli I ucia , but 
the hot-hended, impulsive Marcus, being 
slam in battle, the sage and temperate 
Porcius was without a rival — J Addi- 
son, Cato (1713) 

VI cn FhtrMan reproduced Cate VlgncR who noted 
* ron-iiu.*' omitted the prologue, mid txyon at Otico with 
the lines, The dawn latnercnst, the morning lowers 
The j rplogue I the prologue I dioUlcd the audience 
and Wlxnill went on In the same tone ns If continuing 
Jib eptrch 

I idles and gentlemen there has not been 

A prologue ^ oken to thU play for year* 

J on tho tiny 

big with ihcfato 

nitiory of tho Gtaye 

Porcupine {Peter) William Cob- 
bett, the politician, published The Push- 
light under this pseudonym in 1800 

Pornei'ua (3 sy! ), Fornication per- 
sonified , one of tho four bons of Anng'- 
nus (mehastih/), his brothers being 
Mie'chus (adultery), Acath'arus, and Ascl'- 
gCs (lasciviousness) lie began the lmttle 
of Mnnsoul by encountering Pnrthcn'ia 
(maidenly chastity), but “ the martial 
maid ” slew him w ith her spear (Greek, 
porneia, “fornication ”) 

In maids hts Joy tlow by a mnld defied, 

Rta jrro he loci and all Ms former pride 
Vlth women wouW he lire, now by n woman dlcdL 
Phlrffcas Flrtchcr The I urple /jfand, xl (1633) 

Porphyrius, m Drvdcn’s drama of 
Tyrannic Love 

VoJerto, daughter of Mnrfmln having killed herself for 
the loro of 1 irphyrf is wo3 on one occasion carried 
on by the bwera. when Ahe itarted up and boxed ouc of 
f us basron on the curs, raying to him : 


Hold I are jwi - J * n, * 

I am to ri» nm 

MCI * » 

Porpliyro-Gemtus (“bora m the 
Porphyra ’ ), the title giv en to the kings 
of the Eastern empire, from tlie apart- 
ments called Pnrphvrn, set apart for the 
empresses during confinement 

Thcro ho found Irene, the ernproa. In trertfl. In a 
hmitc anciently anKlntod for the umtirmsca during child 
birth Thry rati that house Pondiyru" wlienco the 
name of tho PorphjTo-gtydLl came Into th« world. — Set 
Bolden Ttilu of Honour r CJ (1GI4) 

Porrox, younger son of Gorhoduc n 
legendary king of Britain lie drove lits 
elder brotlicr I errex from the kingdom, 
and, when Tcrrcx returned with a large 
army, defeated and slew him Porrex 
was murdered while “ slumbering on his 
careful bed,’ by Ins own mother, who 
“ stabbed him to tlie heart with a knife " 
— Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville, 
Gorhoduc (a tragedy, 15G1-2) 

Poi'sena, a legendary king of 
Ftruno, who made war on Rome to re- 
store Tnrquin to the throne 

Lord Macaulay has made this the sub- 
ject of one of Ins Lays of Ancient Pome 
( 1842 ) 

Port'amour, Cupid’s sheriffs officer, 
who summoned oftendmg lovers to 
“Love's Judgment Hall” — Spenser, 
Tacry Queen, vi 7 (15DG) 

Porteous (Captain John), an officer 
of the city guard He is hanged b\ tho 
mob (173G) 

Mrs Porteous, wife of the captain — 
Sir \Y Scott, The JJeait of Midlothian 
(tune, George 11 ) 

Portia, tho wife of Pontius Pilate 

Portia, wife of Marcns Bnitus 
Valerius Maximus says “She, being 
determined to kill herself, took hot 
burning coals into her mouth, and kept 
her lips closed till she waB si ffouitcd by 
the smoke ” 

With this she f Portia ] fell dlst — icf 
And her nt tendon U absent, e n allow ed fuu 
Shakespeare Jullttt C<xo<xr act Iv tc. y |1G£T) 

Por'tia, n nek heiress, in love with 
Bnssa'mo , but ber choice of a husband 
was restricted by her fathers will to tho 
following condition Her suitors were to 
select from three caskets, one of gold, 
one of silver, and one of lead, and he 
who selected the casket which contained 
Portia's picture was to claim ber as his 
wife Bassamo chose the lead, und being 
successful, became the espoused husband 
It so happened that Bassamo had bar- 
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rowed "5001) ducats, and Antliomo, a 
Venetian merchant, was Ins security 
The money borrowed of Shi lock a 
J«w, on these conditions* If the loan 
was repaid within three months, only the 
principal would be required , if not, the 
Jew should be at liberty to claim a pound 
of flesh from Anthonie's bode The loan 
was not repaid, and the Jew demanded 
the forfeiture Portia, in the dres* of a 
law doctor, conducted the defence, and 
saved Anthonie bi reminding the Jew 
that a pound of flesh gai e him no drop of 
blood, and that tic must cut neither more 
nor less than an exact pound, otherwise 
ms life would l>c forfeit As it would 
be plainly impossible to fulfil the'c 
conditions*, the Jew gaic up his claim, 
and Antliomo was saicd — Ijhalvespcnre, 
Merchant of Venice (l.V'S) 

Portland Place (tendon) Socalled 
from W illiam Bentu-h, second duke of 
Portland, who married Margaret, onh 
child of Pdward second carl of Oxford 
and Mortimer From these came Mnr- 
caret Street, Bcntick Street, Duke Street, 
Duchess Street, and Portland Place. 

Portmon Scranro (London) So 
called from 'William Henry Portman, 
owner of the estate m which the Square 
and Orchard Street both stand 

Portsmouth ( The dichcss of), "ha 
Belle Louise de Qnerouaitlc," one of the 
mistresses of Charles II —Sir W Scott, 
Perm l of the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Portuguese Cid (77w), Xuncz 
Alvare? Pereira (18G0-1431) 

Portuguese Horaco ( The), An- 
tonio Ierrciru (1528-l‘jG9) 

Possunt, quia Posse Vidontur 
Pail not to will, and } ou will not fail — 
Virgil, JHncut, v 231 

Posthu'mus [Li oxatur] mnmed 
Imogen, daughter of Ci mhclinc 1 mg of 
Britain, nnd was banished the Kingdom for 
life. He went to lady, and there, in the 
house of Plulano, het a diamond nng i ith 
Inchuno tlinl nothing could seduce the 
fidelity oflmogen Inchimo accepted the 
het, ( concealed himself m a chest in Imo- 
gen’s chamber, nmdehimself master of cer- 
tain details nnd nlso of n bracelet, and w till 
these louchcrs claimed the nng Post- 
humus now ordered his servant risanlo 
to imcigle Imogen to Milford Ilaicn 
under the promise of meeting her husband, 
and to murder her on the road , but 
Pieamo told Imogen to assume hoi ’s 


npparcl, nnd enter the service of the 
Roman gencnl in Britain, ns n j age A 
battle being fought, the Romnw M nml, 
Inelnmo, and Imogen were among the 
captnes, nnd l'osthuinue, having elmte 
great ten icc in tlic battle on Cy mb' 1 hue's 
behalf, was pardoned. The Roman 
general prated that the mipposi d page 
might oe act nl liberty j and the king told 
her she might aho claim a boon, wherc- 
epon she asked that lnelumo should state 
hoir he breame po c e^Fed of the ring ho 
was wearing Hie whole tillniny bung 
thus exposed, Imogen’s innocence wan 
fulli established, nnd she was re united 
to her husband — Shakotpearo, Cyml/Vin-* 
(1G05) 

Potago (Jem), the I rencli “Jack 
Pudding , " similar to the Italian 11 Maca- 
roni,' die Dutch 11 Pickil-hcrnnge,' nnd 
Uictrcrmnn 11 Hanswurst.’ Clumsi, eor- 
nmndinng c!own», fond of pmctunl jokes, 
cspeemlly sucli ns stealing eatables and 
dnnknblcs 

Pother (Doctor), an npolhccnrr, 
“cm register, and walking story -book ” 
lie bad a stars o /irryms of every rrmorl 
mode nnd of cury incident, but <i« ho 
mixed two or three together, his stones 
were poinl!c«» nnd quite unintelligible 
“ I 1 now a monstrous good story on that 
point lie' he! lie!’’ “I'll tdl n« n 
famous good ptori about thot, lou mu«t 
know lie! he' he' . ” “I could 
liaic told a capital story, but there was 
no one to listen to it He* lie' be'" 
This is the stile of lus chnttermg , 
“speaking prnfe'sionalli — for nnalomy, 
chcnmtn, pharmacy, phlebotomy, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, caloric, carbonic, ntmos- 
phcric, gnli imic Ha'lm'h.t' Can tell 
you n prodigiously laughable stun on 
the subject \\ ent Inst summer to n. 
watering-place— ladt of failuon— feel 

pulse — not Indy , but inp-dog — talk I at in 

prescribe galiom-m— out jumped Pompey 
plump into a batter pudding, and 1 iy 

like n toad in a hole 1 1n 1 ha' ha!” 

Dibdin, The farmer s \]’tje (1730). 

V Col man V 1 01 lapod ” (1 802) w ns ci i- 
denth copied from Dibilm's “doctor 
Pother ” 

Potiphar’e Wifa, Folcil lia or 
Zuleikn , but some call her IinTl —Sale, 
At Koran, j-h note 

Pott (Mr ), the librarian at the Spa 

two ,, oh h lllc V br . nrmn ’ 8 

“j Scott, Si Honan's )VJl (time, Gcorgi 
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Potteries ( rather of the), Josrnli 
Wedgewood (1730-1795) 

Pounce (Mr Peter), m The Ad- 
umtwcs of Joseph Andrews, bj Fielding 
(17 U) 

Poundtext (Pi'cr), an “indulged 
pastor" in the covenanters' nrrnv — Sir 
\V Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles 
11 ) 

Porn ceaugnac [Poor-sanc-yal], the 
hero of a camcdv so called He is a 
pompous country gentleman, who comes 
to l’ans to nmrr) Julio, daughter of 
Orontc (2 syl), hut Julie loies Eraste 
(2 si/l ), and this joung man plajs olf so 
man) IncLs, and aeviscs so man) 
mjstifiLfttions upon M dc Pourccaug- 
nac, th it he is fain to give up his suit — 
Moiiere, M dc Pout ccawjnac (1GG9) 

Pou Sto, the means of doing 
ArcluuiedCs 6md, “ Gn c me pou sto (‘a 
place to stand on ’), and 1 could mov c the 
world ” 

Who learns Uio ono pou tCo whcnco after hands 

lUny move tho ftorld* 

Poussm (Tne British), Richard 
Cooper (*-180G) 

Poussin ( Gaspar ) So Gasnar Dughet, 

the French painter, is called (1G13-1G75) 

Powell (Mary), the pscudonjm of 
Mrs Richard Kntbbone 

Powheid (Lazarus), the old sexton 
in Douglas —Sir IV Scott, Castle Dan- 
gerous (time, Henry I ) 

Poymng’s Law, a statute to 
establish the Lnglish jurisdiction in 
Ireland The parliament that passed it 
was summoned m the reign of Henrj 
VII bv sir Ldward Pojnings, gov ernor 
of Ireland (1495) 

P P, "Clerk of the Parish,” the 
feigned signature of Dr Arbuthnot, 
subscribed to a v olume of Memoirs in 
ridicule of Burnet’s History of My Own 
1 lines 

Those who were placed around the dinner table had 
Ihos* feelings of awe with which P P Clerk of the Parish 
•u os oppressed* when ho first uplifted tho psalm In pro- 
duce of the wteo fllr Justice Freeman the good 
Inly Jones and the great sir Thoms* Trubr —Sir W 
tcott 

Piagmatic Sanction The word 
piaijmaticus means “relating to State 
affairs,” and the word sanctio moans “an 
ordinance ” or “ decree " The four most 
famous statutes so called arc 

1 7 hi. Pragmatic Sanction of St Louis 
(I2G8), uhich forbade the court of Romo 
to levy taxes or collect subscriptions in 


France without the express permission o{ 
the king It n)30 ga\c permission m 
certain cases of breach subjects appeal- 
ing from the ecclesiastical to the civil 
courts of the realm 

2 The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourgcs, 
passed L>) Charles VII of Trance in 
1138 B) this ordinance, the pou or of 
the pope in brnnee was limited and 
defined The authontj of the National 
Council nns declared superior to that of 
the pope The French clerg) acre for- 
bidden to appeal to Rome on any point 
affecting tbe secular condition of the 
nation, and the Roman pontiff was 
vvhollv forbidden to appropriate to him- 
self an) vacant living, or to appoint to 
an) bishopric or parish church in France 

3 lht Pragmatic Sanction of /atscr 
Karl VI of Germany (in 1713), uhich 
settled the empire on his daughter, the 
archduchess Maria Thorcsa ( wife of 
rrnngois dc Lorainc liana Ihcresa 
ascended the throno in 1740, and a 
Luropean uar was the result 

4 2 he Praymatio Sanction of Charles 

III of Sjxim (17G7) ’11ns was to sup- 

press the Jesuits of Spam 

lVhat is meant cinphnticall) by The 
Pragmatic Sanction is the third of these 
ordinances, v iz , settling the line of suc- 
cession in Germany on the house of 
Austria 

Praiso Undeserved. 

Pnrfse undesen od I* scandal (I censure ] In disguise. 

J oj>e Imitations of Horace I JU (1TJ0) 

Pramman Mixture (The), any 
intoxicating draught , so called from the 
Promnmn grope, from which it was 
made Circe gave Ulvsses “Pramman 
wine” impregnated with drugs, m order 
to prevent his escape from tho island 
And for raj drink jircpnred 
Tbe PmninLui mixture In n go’den cup 
Impregnating fon my destruction bentj 
\\ ltb noxious herbs the dmUchL 

Homer Odyssey x, (Cowper i tram.) 

Prasildo, a Bab)lonish nobleman, 
who falls in love with lisbFna wife of 
his friend Iroldo lie is overheard b) 
Tisbina threatening to hill himself, and, 
in order to divert him from his guilt) 
passion, she promises to return his love 
on condition of his performing certain 
adventures which she thmks to ho im- 
possible However, Prasildo performs 
them all, and then Tishina and Iroldo, 
finding no excuse, take poison to avoid 
the alternative Prasildo resolves to do 
the same, but is told bv the apothecary 
that the “poison” he had supplied was 
a harmless drink Prasildo tells his 
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friend, ItoWo quits Um country, nrd 
Tisbmn marries Prasddo Time passes 
on, end Prustldo hears that Ins fnc-nd s 
life is m danger, v, hereupon he starts 
forth to resene him at the harard of Ins 
own life — Bogarde, Orlando Jnnamorah 
(149a) 


Dai nl, author of 7'c Vrcachrr (t e Ac- 
cks-wtri) 

Tl a t ntUi it" rrMcl'tr S'l'Allnne II c nan 
l>-r» 


Pnad Gbno'it), St- Clin'v’ts- 

lom (->17-107) The name means' 1 Gotuen 
month ” 


Prnsu'tacus or Prcosu'tnggis, 
husband of Bondmen or Ttoadicia queen 
of the ic-oi — Ilicbnrd of Cirencester, 
Ihs’ir-y, -eve (fourteenth centnn ). 

i(e.llif rrl'celrfi r-wroa nf tSt larrrrnil^-lj- — 
!!« thrr » !"t, tai re- LWJ Irtn-rJ 1 

Tcarii-fco Txidlrcj. 

Prato'fast (/We r), who “m nil ins 
life «pahe no word in unsfe" 11 js wife 
was Maude, and Ins eldest son bi m Sadie 
Gander, who mamed Bel res (daughter of 
Dnva Dronl en bole of Kent and Ins wife 
Al'j’son) — Stephen llnv c*, /Ac Pjs<r- 
iyffie of Ptcmrc, xai\ (lojh) 

Prattle (3/r ), medical practitioner, 
avotuMo ge«iip, who rvlnvk all the news, 
and rcandfll of the neighbourhood lie 
knows ercrvbodv, cvcnbodvs niTnira, 
and evert bodv'« intentions — G Colman, 
senior, fix Dcvxc is in Him (17o2) 

Prayer I verv 'Mohammedan niu»t 
praj U\e times a daj at sunset, at 
nightfall, at dav break, at noon, and at 
Asr or evensong (about three o'clock) 

Pre-Adaraito TCinma, Sohmnn 
Itand, Sohmnn Daki, nnd Solunan di 
Gian ben Ginn The ln«t-nnmcd, having 
chained up the dues (1 *yf ) m the dark 
caverns of Kaf, became *o presumptuous 
as to dispute the Supreme Power All 
these hingi) maintained great state (^be- 
fore the ewtence of tlint contemptible 
being denominated hi us “The l other of 
Mnnuad ”j , but none can be compared 
ruth the eminence of bolimati ben 
Daoud 


Pre-Adatmto Tin one ( Tl.c) it 
was \ athc! a ambition to gain the pre- 
Adamite throne After long search, he 
was shown it at ln«t m the nbjss of 
J bits , but being there, return was im- 
possible, and be remained a prisoner 
t itbouthopc forever 


Thtrtorti«l « ltn;<h OirUiUgl r^ntlel p«l e»tm 
tad «ht/o 1 <rll)j a 1 nr ’'vmr 1 to-rml doom r r 
raLeJ ortr 1<_ Here 01*0 swo Jvl« of Inn-niMIt, 
Krf_r hy rcctrub-ol Hit r ihlt-j /Gfllu cl (If. pr 
Ausnilt* tints *ho tsJ oner bssp o.ormrchi of I! 
VBOli" f-retk At ctitlr Or! wnrlnorriS-d ,he Of-i 
61 ihtli t'Ttja) re 1,-m ili*re renr ilinr puts sod <h. 
cruocs. [T kit reu Ihr I<rt Atlantic* tlrvnr IT* or 
Warn of Iht « 0/t lo Eoduom, rat , 
(IT&tJ 


PfCftClier (27/c) , Solomon, the son of 


ProT-Zcr ( The IdUif), Samuel Jo 'Ma- 
rc's, protestant controversialist (1&T>- 
1G1.1) 

Prtadcr ( Trr Unfair) Dr I c aat 
Harrow was so catted bv CbaTks IL, 
htcaiisc his sermons hoc «o eNtiaiiftiee 
tb it thc\ left nothing more to be said on 
the subjcat, which was " unfair’ to tl o«e 
who came after him 

ProachciB (Thr fur; of), loan 
Rourdnimic (1012-1701) 

Prteiousoa Hiaicntou {/*'), a 
comcdv b\ Mold re, tn rdteulo ft the 
"jirdiin* i,' ns thtv were stvhd form- 
ing the cn'tnc of tlie Hotel do Panlmi)’- 
!ct tn the seventeenth ccnturr The 
sc m > held m this hotel were a great 
improvement on the lici nticms assemblies 
of il e penoi! , but mam unUrto's undo 
Hit thing ndiculi u», boenUFC the\ wardfd 
tlie 'an e presiding taltm and good ta-te 
Hie hvo girls of Mohtrvi! mnoii arc 
SIndclon and Caiho', the dan^hur nnd 
niece of Gorgibii* a bourgeon rtiry 
change ttioir names to PolKbne nnd 
Atmnfo, which tbrv think more genteel, 
and look on the affectations of two ttunlura 
as far more dulir.jiiO than the umple 
genllunanh manners of then n aeicr* 
However, they arc curul of tliur full}, 
and no harm comes of It (IC/t) 

Picciost, the heroine of I ongrdloir'/i 
PpunisA Sfuiftrif lie it threatened viGi 
the vengeance of the Inquisition 

Precocious Genius 
don a s s Pun It lUivATU n, n German, 
at the ngr of five jeam,J.neu Gnck, 
Latin, and 1 rcncli, besides his twtuo 
German At nine be t pew Hcbnvv and 
Clmldaic. and could translate Gifimm into 
Latin At thirteen bo could tmnstnto 
Hebrew into Inm.li, or french into 
Hebrevr (1721-1710) 

’»* Tlie life of Uus tmi was written bv 
Pormev, Hm mme is ’enrolled in nil 
bmgrrphicnl dietiottnncs 
Citni'criAN Hkm v HrrfrfTt v, at 
one v enr old, knew fhe etilet cvints of 
the 1’cntnumcli ! ! at thirteen month-! ha 
I nen the JiHtorv of the Old lifitrtmcnt! I 
M fourteen rminll^ he bo-v, the history 
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of the New Testament 1 1 at two and a 
half jears ho could answer any ordinary 
question of history or geograph} , and at 
three vears old knew French and Latin 
ns well ns Ins native German (1721— 
1725) 

*** The life of this boy was written 
bj Sehmneich, Ins teacher Ills name is 
dul} noticed in biographical dictionaries 

Pressoaus (“cater of garlic"), the 
youngest of the frog chieftains 

L 

L 

He darts (ho recti In combats not ills own 
Which faintly tin UIng on Troiartos shield 
Hangs at tlie point nnd drop3 upon the field. 
Farneli Hattie of the Progs and Slice UL (about 1732) 

Prest, a nickname given by Swift to 
the duchess of Shrewsbury, who was a 
foreigner 

Prester John, a corruption of Belul 
Qian, meaning “ precious stone " Gian 
(pronounced zjoti) has been corrupted 
into John, and Belul translated into 
“ precious , ” in Latin Johannes prcciosus 
(“precious John”), corrupted into “Prcs- 
b} ter Joannes ” The kings of Ethiopia 
or Abjssimn, from a gemmed nng given 
to queen Saba, whose son b} Solomon 
was king of Ethiopia, and was called 
Mclech with the “precious stone,” or 
Melecli (han-Bclut 

,£thtapc« nrem mum quern nos rulgo Preto Ghnni 
corruptc dlcimus quatuor appellant nominlbus, quorum 
primmn e t Belul Gian "hoc cat la/ds prcciosus 
Purtum cat autem hoc noinen nburmu/o Solomon tr quern 
IHo Olio ex regiha Saba, ut putant genlto dono dedlsse 
quovo omnes i>o tea reges iuo» fulsso describitur 
Cum urc* euui coronant, appellant Neghuz. Postremo 
cum >ertico capitis In corona modum nbraso ungltur a 
pitrlircha voennt Masih hoc est unctum. Hmc 
mitejn regi® dignitatis uomlna omnibus comniunin sunt. 
—Quoted by Selden from a little nnnol of tho Ethiopian 
Lings (Ij °) in his Titles of Honour v 05 (1G14) 

*** As this title was Like the Egyptian 
Phaiaoh j and belonged to whole lines of 
kings, it will explain the enormous 
diversity of time allotted by different 
writers to “Prester John ” 

Marco Polo sa} s that Prester John was 
Jam m battle by Jenghiz Khan , and 
Gregor} Bur-IIebrrcus says, “God forsook 
lum because he had taken to himself a 
wife of the Ziwsh nation, called Quara- 
khata " 

Bishop Jordunus, in his desenption of 
the world, sets doivn Abyssinia as the 
kingdom or Prester John Abyssinia 
u°ed to be called “ Middle India ” 

. Otto of Freismgen is the first author to 
mention him Tins Otto wrote a chro- 
nicle to tho date 1166 He says that 
John was of the family of the Magi, and 
ruled over the country of these Wise Men. 


Otto tells us that Prester John had “ a 
sceptre of emeralds ” 

Maimonldfis, about the same time 
(twelfth ccntnrv), mentions him, bat calls 
him “Preste-Cnan ” 

Before 1241 a letter was addressed by 
“Prester John" to Mnnuel ComnCnus, 
emperor of Constantinople It is pre- 
sen ed in the Chronicle of AJbencus 
Tnum Pentium, who gives for its dato 
1165 

Mandevillo calls Prester John a lineal 
descendant of Ogier the Dane He tells 
us that Ogier, with fifteen others, pene- 
trated into the north of India, and 
dmded the land amongst bi9 followers 
John was made sovereign of Teneduc, 
and was called “Prester" because he 
converted the natives to the Christian 
faith 

Another tradition says that Prester 
John had seicnty kings for his vassals, 
and was seen by his subjects only three 
times in a year 

In Orlando Furioso, Prester John is 
called by his subjects “Senupus lung of 
Ethiopia ” He was blind, and though tho 
richest monarch of the world, he pined 
with famine, because harpies dew off 
w ith his food, by waj of punishment for 
wanting to add paradise to his empire 
The plague, sajs the poet, was to ceaso 
"when a stranger appeared on a flying 
gnffin ” This stranger was Astolplio, 
who drove the harpies to Cocj'tus 
Prester John, in return for this sen ice, 
sent 100,000 Nubians to the aid of 
Charlemagne Astolpho supplied this 
contingent with horses by throwing 
stones into the air, and made transport- 
ships to codvc} them to France by casting 
leaves into the sea After the death of 
Agramant, the Nubians were sent home, 
and then the horses became stones again, 
and the ships became leav es (bks xvii - 
xix ) 

Pretender (The Young), pnneo 
Charles Edward Stuart, son of James 
Francis Edward Stuart (called “The Old 
Pretender") James Francis was tho son 
of James II , and Charles Edward was 
tho king’s grandson — Sir TV Scott, 
Waverley (time, George II ) 

Charles Edward was defeated at Cullo- 
den m 1746, and escaped to tho Con- 
tinent 

God bless tho king— I mean the Faith i Defender j " 

God bless — no harm In blessing — the Pretender. 

Who that Pretender Is, nnd who la Ling 

God bless u» nlJ J that a quite another thine. 

Ascribed by *lr \\ Scott to John 
JJjr om (in lied gauntlet}. 
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Tho mistress of Charles Edward Stuart 
ras Miss Walt mgs ha'? 

prettjrman (Prince), in lore with 
Cions He is sometimes a fisherman, 
and sometimes a prince. — Duke of Buck- 
ingham, The Rehearsal 
* * « jVincc Prettv man " is said to he 
r pared v on 11 Leonidas ” in Dry den’s 
Marriage a-la-modc 

Pn'amue (iStrJ, a knight of tiie 
Round fahle He possessed a phial, full 
of four waters that came from paradise 
These waters instanth healed am v, o units 
which tvere touched by them 

« Ml father " myi t'J •Mamtis. Is UneUlj desceuCed 
c! Manlier xml ol Hector b, rich l line. Dale Janie 
find dkchahruj * ere ol oar llucxox 1 fitn rizhtlchcnlor 
Of Afexaiulriv and AffWJfe. of aV Oie out Wes." 

And Frtwuj took from hh pvfs a Jdda l fuV of four 
mien flwrt ool oT T>antdVst TitM «Wa certain balm 
no^nied h* tficir wounds, and washed them aifb liust 
water and within an how alter the/ were both as abo'e 
M ever thet were. — Sir T Malory History of iYmce 
Ar&ur L $7 (UTO), 

Price (Matilda), a miller's daughter , 
a prettv , coquettish young woman, who 
marries John Browdie, a hearty York- 
shire corn-factor — C Dickens, Nicholas 
Nichieby (1838) 

Pnde “ Fly pnde, says the peacock, ” 
proverbial for- pride — Shakespeare, 
Comedy of Errors, act tr sc 3 (1693) 


lot hnrton prfet of nature, tWnes o&r 
Sc2jj3 the tnde *<?rjd, ant) nofn'-’crs evwr 


Png’, a k anrish beggar — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Bajgarp Bush (1022) 


Png (Betsey), an old monthly nurse, 
“the frequent pardner” of Mrs Gamp, 
equally ignorant, equalh ' ulgnr, equally 
selfish, and brutal to her patients 

Betser" “Id 3In- Camp Riling twr own gins. and 
passing the teapot (of S ln i 1 »0 L 110 * PP p“S? x tonA 
‘dlffrcfiaeatieirtlnet oetrefPrlx. Raich xltennutne 
turtle to Surah Camp 1 dnnl.~ said Mrs. Prig trim, 
lore and IsnsStrattS — Q. DtcLaas, itartln Ctiicz'.aric 
sin. PSfS) 


Pnm'er (Peter), a pedantic country 
schoolmaster, who believes himself to be 
the wisest of pedagogues — Samuel Foote, 
The Mayor of Garratt (1 703) 

Primitive Fathers ( Ere) The 
five apostolic fathers contemporary with 
the apnstle3 (viz , Clement of Rome, 
Barn&bas, Hermas, Ignatius, and Pol }- 
carp), and the nine following, who all 
lived in the fimt three centimes — Justin, 
Tbeoph'ilns of Antioch, tremens, Clement 
of Alexandria, Cvpnan of Carthage, 
Origen, Gregory “ Thaumatur'gus, Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, and Tertullian 

%* For the “Fathers’ of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, see Greek Ciwucir, 
Latix Church 


Pride (Sir), first a dravman, then a 
colonel in the parliamentary army — S 
Butler, Hudibras (1G6J-78) 


Pride of Humility Antisthgncs, 
the Cvnic, affected a very ragged coat , 
but Socrates said to him, “ Antisthenes, 
I can secy our vanity peering through the 
holes of y our coat ” 


Pride's Purge, a violent mrasion of 
parhamentarv rights by colonel Pnde, in 
lCPJj At the bead of taro regiments of 
soldiers, he surrounded the House of 
Commons, seized fort\-one of the mem- 
b^rs, and shut out 1G0 others None 
were allotted into the House but those 
most fnendly to Cromwell This fag- 
end went bv the name of “the Rump " 

Pndvrai oi Pmwks, pnnee Arthurs 
shield 


Ai ihur pted a potttn hi-Jowt open tls hod. on ssticb 
TP t ?FV l ".F? « f 11 in *°” . crrl on hhtboalier, 

Djxro »blch the plaurecr the 
Ifcspl Mary fnotl «r ol Cvjd, tainted then {folia” 
w b’fUl bum uitlch «5 *n excdlmi nonl uale la 
n l ’ Muslim ho tool In Us tight tend bis haw 
Hot ,Ucli lard brtrid and fit for tbeshta- — 
OwTu; orirtUi nittcry Is. < tmi) 


sir Isaac Newton 

UvtS lt2i). 


Primrose (The Rev Dr Charles), 
a clergt man, rich in heavcnlv wisdom, 
but poor indeed in all ttorldlv knowledge 
Amiable, charitable, dev out; but not tv itk- 
out his hteran tanitt, especially on the 
Wbistonmn theorv about second mar- 
riages One admires hi« v irtuous mdtg- 
natinn against the “washes,’ which be 
dchbcrateh demolished with the poker 
In hw pmspentt , his chief “adventures 
were hi the fireside, and all his migrations 
were from the blue bed to the hroun ” 
Jfrs [Deborah] Primrose, the doctors 
wife, full of mother] v ramie, and desirous 
to appear genteel She could read tt itk- 
out much spelling, prided herself on her 
housewifery , especially od her goose berrv 
wnne, and was really proud of her ex- 
cellent husband 


(bbe was painted as “Tenus,” and the 
vicar, m gown and bands , was presenting 
to her his bonk on “ second mam iges ” 
but when complete the picture h as found 
to be too large for the house ) 

George Primrose , son of the near Ho 
went to Amsterdam to tcacb Die Dutch 
English, but never once called to mmd 
that he hinwelf must know something of 
Dutch before this could he done He 
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becomes captain Pnmrose, and mimes 
Miss Wilmot, an hcire's 

(Goldsmitn himself went to teach the 
French English midcr the same circum- 
stances ) 

Hoses Pnmrose , joungcr son of the 
vicar, noted for his greenness nnd pe- 
dantrv Bttng sent to sell a good horse 
at a fair, he bartered it for a gross of 
green spectacles, with copper rims nnd 
shagreen eases, of no more value than 
Hodge’s razors (eh xu ) 

Olivia Primrose, the eldest daughter of 
the doctor Prett), enthusiastic, a sort 
of HcbC m benutv “ bhc wished for 
manj lovers,” and eloped with squire 
Thornhill Her father found her at a 
roadside inn, called the Harrow, where 
she wns on the point of being turned out 
ofth' house Si bsconcntlj, sue was found 
to be lcgnlh married to the squire 

Sophia /rimrose, the second daughter 
of Dr Pnmrose She was “ 60 ft, modest, 
nnd allunng " hot like her 6istcr, 
desirous of winning all, but Imng her 
whole heart upon one Being thrown 
from her horse into a deep stream, she 
was rescued bv Mr Burchell ( aUas sir 
V, illiani Tliornhill), nnd being abducted, 
was again rescued by him She married 
him at last, — Goldsn itb, IT car of Wahe- 
jxtd (ITGG) 

Prunum MoTule ( 77, c), n sphere 
which revolved m tw cuts -four hours from 
cast to w cat, carrying with it the planets 
and fixed stars 

Hem Is tlie gnal whence motion on hh nice 
Starta motionless the centre an 1 the rest 
AH mortal nrointd Fxcept the soul djrlne 
PLice In this heaven hath none 
Measured It-df by none It doth dlride 
Motion to ah 

Dan!3 raradlte rrrJL. (1 311) 

Prince of Alchemy, Rudolph II 
kaiser of Germanv , nho called “The 
German Tnsmegistus” (1652, 157G- 

1012) 

- Pnnee of Angels, Michael 

spake the prince of Angela. To whom thru 
The AdvemrylLe. &icnnj. 

Milton Pa tad he Last rt. !31 (ICCS) 

Prince of Celestial Armies, 
Michael the archangel 

Go Michael of celestial armies prince 

MUlon, Pat adtsc Last rL 44 (ICC5J. 

Prince of Darkness, Satan (Enh 
ri 12) 

■Whom thus the prince of darkness answered glad : 
Fair daughter 

High proof ye now have given to be the nice 
Of Satan (I glory In the namel ** 

Mfiton Paradise Le*t t (1GG3) 

Pnneo of Hell, Satan 


And with them coron n third o reed pori. 

But fatlet* ndcpdour wan »ho hit gait 

And fierce ilemejHcrjr K-nni tht prince of Hell. 

Milton. Paradise Lost If t^3 (IC&J) 

Pnneo of Life, a title given to 
Christ {Acts in 15) 

Pnneo of Peace, a title giv cn to the 
Messiah ( fsarnh ix C) 

Pnnee or Peace, don Manuel Godoy of 
Bad.ajoz So called because he concluded 
the “peace of Ba^lc" in 1795 between 
Trance and Spam (17G7-18oI) 

Pnnee of tlio Air, Satan 

Jews ton o Mary second Fre 

Faw Ritan fhl! liko IlgbinJits, down from beaten 

Tricco of the air 

Miltou raradisrLost x.lS5pCC3). 

Prince of the Demis, Satan 
(Matt xii 24) 

Pnnee of the Kangs of the 
Eat til, a title given to Chnst (Pev i 5) 

Pnneo of the Power of the 
Air, Satan (Eph u 2) 

Pnneo of the Vegetable King- 
dom. The palm tree is so called by 
Lmnaius 

Pnnee of this World, Satan (John 
xiv 30) 

Princes It was pnnee Bismarck the 
German chancellor who said to a courtly 
attendant, “ Let pnnccs be pnnees, and 
mind } our ow n business ” 

Prince’s Peers, a term of contempt 
applied to peers of low birth Die phrase 
arose m the reign of Charles 1 II of 
France, when Ins son Louis (afterwards 
Louis \I ) created a host of nfT-mff peers, 
suclias tradesmen, farmers, nnd mechanics, 
in order to degrade the aristocmcv, and 
thus weaken its influence m the slate 

Printed Books The first book pro- 
duced in Tngland wns pnnted in England 
in 1 177, bv William Caxton in the 
Almonry at W cstminstcr, nnd was en- 
titled The Dictcs and Sayings of the Phi- 
losophers 

The Rev T Wilson says “ The press 
at Oxford existed ten veare before there 
was an} press in Europe, except those of 
Haarlem and Mentz ” The persoD who 
set np the Oxford press was Corselhs, 
and his first pnnted book bore the date 
of 14G8 The colophon of it ran tbns 
“Explicit cxposicio Snncti Jerommi in 
simbolo npostolorum ad papam laurC- 
cium Impressn Oxonu Et finita Anno 
Domini Mcccclxvn; , xvij die Decem- 
bns " The book is a small quarto ofj 
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fort\ -two leaves, find was first noticed 
m 160) bv Richard Afkms in hiB \ Origin 
and Growth of Printing Dr Con vers 
Middleton, in 1730, charged Atkins with 
former. In 1812 S W Singer defended 
the book Dr Cotton took the subject 
up in his Typographical Gazetteer {first 
and second scries) 

Prior (Matthau) The monument to 
this poet in Westminster Abbei was by 
Rvsbrnck, executed by order of Louis 
A IV 

Priory (Lord), an old-fashioned 
husband, who nctunll) thinks that a wife 
should “ lo\ e, honour, and obc\ ” her 
husband , na\, more, that “ forsaking nil 
others, she should cleave to him so long 
ns thej both should hi e ” 

Lady Priory, an old-fashioned wife, 
but young and beautiful She was, 
however, so aery old-fashioned that 6hc 
went to bed at ten and rose at six , dressed 
in a cap and gown of her own making , 
respected and lov ed her husband , dis- 
couraged flirtation , and when assailed hj 
any improper advances, instead of show- 
ing temper or conceited avrs, quietly and 
tranquilly seated herself to some modest 
household duty till the assailant felt the 
irresistible power of modesty and virtue 
—Mrs Inchbuld, Wives as They Were 
and Maids as They Are (1797) 

PriBCian, a groat grammarian of the 
fifth century The Latin phrase, Di- 
mmtSrc Pnscxam caput (“ to break Pns- 
cian's head "), means to “ violate the rules 
of grammar ” (See Peg vsus ) 

Somfc Tree from rhyme or rnvon role or chock 
EreaL PrLclan a head and Pegasus s neck. 

Poy*. Tht flundad IU 1G1 (1723) 
Quakers (that wt- - - 

Their tl„h 
Ami hold 

„ As that of breaking Prlfclan a head 

Butler Uudihrat II ft 210 etc (1CC4 j 

Priscilla, daughter of a noble lord 
She fell m lot e with sir Aladine, a poor 
knight — Spenser, Fairy Queen, vi 1 
(159G) 

Priscilla, the beautiful pnntan m love 
with John Alden When hlilcs Standish, 
a bluff old soldier m the middle of life, 
wished to marry her, he asked John 
Alden to go and plead his cause , hut the 
puritan maiden replied archly, “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
Soon after this, Standish being killed, aa 
r ,' vfls t ’ u PP osed by a poisoned arrow, 
John did speak for himself, and Priscilla 
™ D /? d i 0 , seduction— Longfellow, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish (1858). 


Prison Infe Endeared. Th# 
following nrc exninp'es of prisoners who, 
from long habit, have grown attached to 
prison life — 

Comte do Lorge was confined for thirty 
years m the Bnstile, and when liberated 
(July Id, 1789) declared that freedom 
had no joys for him Alter imploring 
in a am to he allowed to return to his 
dungeon, he lingered for six weeks and 
pmed to death 

Goldsmith savs, when Clnnvang tho 
Chaste ascended the throne of China, he 
commanded the prisons to be thrown 
open Among the pnsoners w ns a v cner- 
able man of 85 •sears of age, who im- 
plored that he might be sutlcrcd to return 
to his cell For sixty -three \ ears he had 
lived m its gloom and solitude, which ho 
preferred to the glare of the sun and the 
bustle of a city — A Citizen of the World, 
Ixxtu (1759) 

Mr Cogan onco visited a pnsoner of 
state in the King’s Bench prison, who 
told him he had grown to like the sub- 
dued light and extreme solitude of his 
cell , he even liked the spots nnd patches 
on the wall, the hnrdness of Ins bed, tho 
regularity, and the freedom from all the 
cares and worries of active life Ue did 
not wish to be released, nnd felt sure ho 
should never be so happy in any other 
place 

A woman of Leyden, on the expiration 
of a long imprisonment, applied for per- 
mission to return to her cell, nnd lidded, 
if the request were refused ns a favour, 
she would commit some offence which 
should give hern title to her old quarters 
A prisoner condemned to death had his 
sentence commuted for sev cn y ears’ closo 
confinement on a bed of nails After the 
expiration of live years, he declared, if 
ever ho wero released, he should adopt 
from choice what habit had rendered so 
agreeable to him 

Prisoner of Chillon, Frnnyois de 
Borraivnrd, a Frenchman who resided at 
Geneva, and made himself obnoxious to 
Charles III due de Savoie, who incar- 
cerated him for six years m a dungeon 
of the Chateau de Clullon, at the cast 
end of the lake of Geneva The prisoner 
was ultimately released by the Bernese, 
who were at war with Savoy 
By ron has founded on this incident h s 
poem entitled The Prisoner of Chdlon 
hut has added two brothers, Whom bo 
supposes to be imprisoned with Francois 
and who died of hunger, suffering, and 
confinement. In tact, the poet mixes; up 
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Dantfi’s lalo about count Ugolino with 
that of Francois do Bonnivardj and has 
produced a powerful and affecting story , 
but it is not histone 

Prisoner of State (The), Finest do 
Fndberg L Stirling has n drama so 
called (Tor the plot, see EaNtsT nr 
lnniniro) ,• 

Pritchard { William), commander of 
II M sloop the Shark — Sir W Scott, 
Gu>/ Mannermg (tune, George II ) 

Pnu'll, a senator of Venice, of un- 
bending pride His daughter had been 
saved from the Adriatic bv Jnfiicr, and 
gratitude led to !o\c As it was quite 
hopeless to c\pect Prmli to consent to 
tl e match, Ilchiden eloped in the night, 
and married biflitr l’riiih now dis- 
carded them both fnflicr joined Pierres 
conspiracy to murder the Venetian sena- 
tors, but in order to save his fatlier-in- 
law, revealed to him tlic plot under the 
promise of a general free pardon Ihc 
promise uas broken, and all the con- 
spirators c\copl Jnfiicr were condemned 
to death by torture Jnfiicr stabbed Pierre, 
to save lnm from the vv heel, and then 
killed himself llch idem uent mad and 
died Prmli lived on, a broken down old 
man, sick of lile, and begging to ho left 
alone in some “ place Hint's fit for mourn- 
ing , " there all fcn\ e me 

Spanns no tnrs when jou thli talo relate 
But bM nU crtiel father* dread my file 
T Otway I cnlco Preserved v the end (1GS2) 

Pnvolvans, the antagonists of the 
Subvolvnns 

Three *IUy muling rrirolnui* 

Have every trimmer their cnmpalgnj, 

And muster like the wurllke runs 
Of Kavkrid and of Bloody bonca. 

S Bulicr The JXtphaiU In the Jlooti r £5 (1<^1) 

Proa, a Mnlay skiff of great 6v, lftncss, 
much used by pirates in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and called the flying proa 

Tho t roa darted like a shooting star 

Byron The Island Iv 3 (1810} 

Proho (1 syl ), a priggish surgeon, 
who magnifies mole-hill ailments into 
mountain maladies, in order to enhance 
his skill and increase his charges Thus, 
when lord Foppington received a small 
flesh-wound in the arm from a foil, Probo 
drew a long face, frightened Ins lordship 
grentlv, and pretended the consequences 
might be serious , but when lord rop- 
I in,. ton promised lnm £500 for a cure, ho 
set ln« patient on his legs the nert day — 
Sheridan, A Trip to Scat borough (1777) 

Pro’cida (John of), a tragedy by S, 


Knowles (18-10) John of Procida was 
an Italian gentleman of the thirteenth 
century, a skilful physician, high in 
favour uith king Tei-nando II , Conrad, 
Manfred, and Lonrad'inc The 1 rench 
invaded the island, put the last two 
monarchs to tlic 6uord, usurped the 
sovereigntv, and mndc Charles d* Anjou 
king Tlic cruelty , licentiousness, and 
extortion of the I rench being qmto un- 
bearable, provoked a general rising of 
the Sicilians, and in one night (the Sicilian 
Vespers, h larch 80, 1282), even 1 ranch- 
man, 1 rcnchvvoman, nnd Trench child 
in the whole islnnd was ruthlessly 
butchered Procida lost his onlv son Icr- 
nando, who had just married Isohne (3 
syl ), the daughter of the 1 rench governor 
of Messina Isolinc died broken-hearted, 
and her father, the governor, was amongst 
the slain The crown was given to John 
of Procida 

Proens, the wife of CephHlos Out 
of jealousy, she crept into a wood to 
act os a spy uponherhusband Ccphalos, 
hearing something move, discharged an 
arrow m the direction of the rustling, 
thinking it to be caused by some wild 
beast, nnd shot Proens Jupiter, in pity , 
turned Proens into a star — Greek and 
Latin Mi/t/iologij 

The uncrunq dart of Proeris Dinnn 
gave Proens a dart which never missed 
its aim, and after being discharged re- 
turned b ick to the shooter 

Procrus’tos (8 syl ), a lnghwaymnn 
of Attica, who used to place travellers on 
a bed , if tlicv w ere too short be stretched 
them out till they fitted it, if too long ho 
lopped off the redundant part — Griek 
Mythology 

Critic, more cruel Ilian Proenutet old, 

\\ ho to Ills Iron lx?*] l>y tort life Ills 
Their nobler juris the toult of wfering wits. „ 
MmJet, I crbttl Criticism (ir3i) 

Proctor’s Dogs os Pull-dogs, the tw o 
“runners" or ofiicmls who accompany 
a university proctor in his rounds, to give 
chase to recalcitrant gownsmen 
And lieliad Ircntlicd tLo proctori doss[tmja member 0 
Oxford or Cambridge Unlrcrsitj). 

Tennyson prologue of The Princess {1830} 

Pl odd gal (The), Albert VI duke oi 
Austna (1118, 1439-I4Go) 

Prodigy of France (The) Guil- 
laume Budd was so called by Erasmus 
(1467-1640) 

Prodigy of Learning (The) 
Samuel Hahnemann, the -German, was 
so called by J, P, Richter (1765-1818), 
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Profound (The'), Richard Middleton, 
an English scholastic divine (*-1304) 

Profound Doctor (The), Thomas 
Brndwardine, a schoolman Also called 
“The Solid Doctor” (*-1349) 
iEgidius de Columns, a Sicilian school- 
man, was called "The Most Profound 
Doctor” (*-l31G) 

Proffne (2 S’/I ), daughter of Pandlon, 
and sister of Philomela PrognS was 
changed into a swallow, and Philomela 
into a nightingale — Grech Mythology 

M PitctiS or as Philomela mourns 
So Cradamant laments her absent knight 

Ariosto Orlando Furloxo rxllL (1516) 

Promo'tliean Unguent (The), 
made from the extract of a herb on 
oluch some of the blood of Prometheus 
(3 syl ) had fallen Medea gave Jason 
some of this unguent, which rendered his 
body proof against fire and warlike 
instruments 

Prome'theus (3 syl ) taught man the 
use of fire, and instructed him in archi- 
tecture, nstronomv , mathematics, writing, 
rearing cattle, navigation, medicine, the 
art of prophecy, working metal, and, 
indeed, every art known to man The 
word means “forethought,” and fore- 
thought is the father of invention The 
talc is that he made man of clay, and, 
in order to endow his clay w ith life, stole 
fire from heav en and brought it to earth 
m a hollow tabs Zeus, m punishment, 
chained him to a rock, and seat an eagle 
to consume his liver dnil} , during the 
night it grew again, and thus his torment 
was ceaseless, till Hercules shot the 
eagle, and unchained the captive 

Learn Iho .while In brief 
That all arts came to mortals from Prometheus. 

E. D browning PrxrmcOiexa Bound (1850) 
Truth fhall restore the light by Nature glren 
And like Prometheus, bring thejtre from bearen 
Cumpbcll rieaiurfi 0 / Hope L (1789) 

*** Percy B Shelley has a classical 
drama entitled Prometheus Unbound 


Promised Land (The), Canaan or 
Palestine So called because God pro- 
mised to give it to Abrahnm, Isaac, and 
Jacob— Gen xn 7, mi 3, xxvui, 

lo 

Prompt, the servant of Mr, and 
Sliss Blandish —General Bargovne, The 
Heiress (1781) 

Pronouns It was of Henry Mos- 
sop, tragedian (1729-1773), that Churchill 
Vrote-the two lines 


Fn monosyllables his thunder* roll — "* 

He, luandwe ye they fright the *oulj 

because Mossop was fond of emphasizing 
his pronouns and little words 

Prophecy Jonrdain, tho wizard, 
told tho duke of Somerset, if he wished 
to live, to “avoid where castles mounted 
stand ” The duke died in an ale-house 
called tho Castle, in St Alban’s 

underneath an ale-houre paltry sign 
The Castle In SL Alban s Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous In Ids death 
Shakespeare 2 Henry » I act r sc 2 (1501) 

Similar prophetic equivokes were told 
to Henry IV , pope Sjlvcster II , and 
Cambysts (see Jepusalem, p 492) 

AnstomChes was told by the Delphic 
oracle to “ flee for his life when he saw a 
goat drink from the river Neda " Con- 
sequently , all goats were dnven from the 
banks of this nver , but one day , 1 hcCclos 
observed that the branches of a fig tree 
bent into the stream, and it immediately 
flashed into hiB mind that the Mes- 
seman word for fig tree and goat was the 
same The pun or equivoke will be 
better understood by an English reader if 
for goat wc read cice, and bear m mind 
that yew is to the ear the same word , 
thus 

When a arc U/cw] sin opr to drink of the ' Severn," then 

Br 

And look not behind for destruction is nigb. 

Prophet (The), Mahomet (570-C32) 

The Mohammedans entertained an Inconceivable vene- 
ration for their prophet. Whenever be made blsablu 
lions they ran and caught tbo mater lie liad used and 
when be spat, licked up the spittle with superstitious 
eagerness.— Abuifeda, nta Moham,, 85 (thirteenth ten 
turf) 

Prophet Elm, an elm growing in 
CredenMl Court, belonging to the Ecklev 
familj It is so called because one of 
the branches ib said to snap off, and thus 
announce an approaching death m the 
family 

Prophetess (The), Ayg'shah, the 
second anctbcloved w ife of Mahomet It 
does not mean that she prophesied, but, 
like Sultana, it is simply, a title of 
honour He was the Prophet, she the 
Propheta or Madam Prophet 

ProBe (Father of English), Wychile 
(1324-1884) 

Prose (Father of Greek), Herodotoa 
(bo 484-408) 

Prose (Father of Italian ), Boccaccio 
(1313-1375) 

Pros'erpine (3 syl ), called Preset 
ftna in Latin, and “Proser'pm ” by Mil - 
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ton, was daughter of Ce'rfis She went to 
the fields of Ennn to amuse herself bj 
gnthenug asphodels, and being tired, fell 
asleep Dis, the god of hell, then earned 
her off, and made her queen of the in- 
fernal regions Ceres wandered for nine 
days o\ er the world disconsolate, looking 
for her daughter, when Hcc'ate (2 syl) 
told her she had heard the girl s cnes, 
but knew not who had carried her off 
Roth now went to Oljmpus, when the 
sun-god told them the true state of the 
ease 

N B — This is an allcgorr of seed- 
corn 

Not t! in t fair field 

Of Emm, where Proscr'pln githerlng flowers. 
Herself n hirer flower l>y plooinj Dis 
V na gathered— which cost CerCs all tliat pain 
To ecek her thro the world. 

Milton Paradise Lott If £GS (1G63) 

Prosperity Robinson, Frederick 
Robinson, afterwards viscount Goderich 
and earl ol Ripon, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer m 1823 So called b} Cobbett, 
from his boosting about the prospcritj of 
the countrj 311st a little before tnc great 
commercial crisis of 1825 

Pros'pel’O, the banished duke of 
Milan, and father of Miranda He was 
deposed by his brother Anthomo, who 
sent him to sea with Mirnnder in a 
“rotten carcass of a boat," which was 
borne to a desert island Here Prospcro 
practised magic He liberated Ariel 
from the nft of a pine tree, where tho 
witch Sjc'orax had confined him for 
twelie 3 ears, and was scried by that 
bright spirit with true gratitude Tho 
onlj other inhabitant of the island was 
Caliban the in tell ’6 “welp” After a 
residence in the island of sixteen jears, 
Prospero raised a tempest b} magic, to 
cause the shipwreck of the usurping duke 
and of Ferdinand his brother’s son 
Ferdinand fell m love with his cousin 
Miranda, and eventual!} married her — 
Shakespeare, The Tempest (1G09) 

He [Hr ir Scoff] wnves bis wand more potent than 
that of Pro«pcro and the shadows of the olden time 
appear before us, and wc absolutely believe In tiielr v? 
animation . — Encyc Brit. Art. Romance ** 

Still they kept limping to and fro 
like Ariel? round old Prospero, 

Saying Dear master Jet us go " 

But etill the old man answered No!" 

T Moore A } uhru 

Pross (Miss), a red-haired, ungainly 
creature, who lived with Lucie Manotte, 
and dearly loved her Miss Pross, 
although very eccentric, was most faith- 
ful and unsellish 

Hei duuaacr (dissociated from stature) teas shortness 
* r It irw characteristic of this ladj* that srhenerer her 


original proposition seas questioned she exaggerated IL-. 
a Dickens, A TaU qf Tm> Cities, II 6 (ISM) 

Protenus of Cappadocia, father of 
Cyra (See Sinj.fr Su ed ) 

Protesila'os, husband of Laodamla 
Being slam at the siege of Tro}, the 
dead bod} Mas sent home to his wife, 
nho prated that Bhe might talk ssith him 
nga n, if only for three hours Her 
pra}er tins granted, but when ProtesilSos 
returned to death, Laodamtn died also — 
Greek Mythology 

In I'cnelon’s T€l€maquc, “ Protdsilnos 11 
is meant for Louiois, the French minister 
of state 

Protestant Duke (The), James 
duke of Monmouth, a loie-clnld of 
Charles II So called because he re- 
nounced the Roman faith, in uliich ho 
had been brought up, and became a pro- 
testant (1G19-J085) 

Protestant Pope (The), Gian Vin- 
cenzo Gnnganelh, pope Clement XIV So 
called from his enlightened policy, and 
for his bull suppressing the Jesuits (170o, 
17G9-1774) 

Proteus [Pi o-tuccj, a sea-god, who 
resided in the Carpathian Sea He hnd 
the power of changing his form at will 
Being a prophet also, Milton calls him 
“the Carpathian wizard ” — Grech Jdijtho- 
%!/ 

By boary Nercur wrinkled look 

And the CnipathlaJ) wizard s hook f or trident). 

MUton Comvt (1G3J) 

Penklym'cnos, son of Nelens 12 syl ), 
hnd the power of changing his form into 
n bird, beast, reptile, or insect As a 
bee, he perched on the chariot of IlernklSs 
(Hercules), and was killed 

Anstogiton, from being dipped in tho 
Acheluus (4 syt ), received tiic power of 
changing his form at will — Fdnelon, 
Ttltfmaqitc, (1700) 

The genu, both good and bad, of Eastern 
mvthologj hnd the power of changing 
tbrnr form mstantaneousl} This is 
powerfully illustrated by the combat be- 
tween the Qmxn of Beauty and the son 
of Eblis Tho genius first appeared ns 
an enormous lion, but the Queen of 
Beauty plucked out a hair which became 
asc}the, Mith which she cut the lion in 
pieces The head of the lion now became 
a scorpion, and the princess changed her- 
self into a serpent , hut the scorpion in- 
stantly made itself an eagle, and went 
m pursuit of the serpent The serpent, 
bowei er, being vigimnt, assumed tho 
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form of a white cat , the cigle in an 
sn*tiint changed to a ^olf, ana the 
cat, being hard pressed, changed into a 
wm , the rrolf changed to a cock, and 
nm to pick up the worm, which, how- 
ler became a fish before the cock could 
pick it up Not to he outwitted, Uic j 
cock transformed itself into a pike to 
devour the fish, hut the fish changed into 
a fire, and the son of Ebbs was burnt to ( 
sdies before he could make another 
change —Aruban Kijhts (“The bccond 
Calender") 

Proteus or Prolhnis, one of the two 
gentlemen of A erona lie is in love with 
Juba His sen ant is Latincc, and his 
iid her Anthomo or Antonio The other 
gentleman is called Valentine, and lus 
ladv-loie is Silvia — bhakt-pcare, 2 in 
Tuo Gentleman of 1 uena (lo'Jl) 

Snakespeare calls the word Pro’-iZ-us 
Malone, Dr Johnson, etc , retain the h 
in both names, but the Globe edition 
omits them 

Protevangelon (“first cranye- 
tist"), a gospel fal-elj nltnlmted to St 
James the Lcs*, first bishop of Jerusalem, 
noted for its minute details of the A lrgin 
and Jesus Christ Said to be the pro- 
duction of L Carmus of the second cen- 
tury 

First cf nil tre ifcail rehearse 
The mtlritj- of oar Lord, 

As Tsrittcn In the oil record 
Of the r r out- 2 ni/rl on. 

Lcc^rellotf TAc Le?tnA (1531) 

Protocol (itr Peter), the attorney 
m Edinburgh cmplo cd In Mrs Mar- 
garet Bertram of Singlesidc —Sir AV 
Scott, Guy Jfanncrmj (time, George II ) 

Protosebastos (PAc) or Sebasto- 
cratoh, the highest State officer in 
Greece —Sir AV Scott, Count Robert of 
Pans (time, Rufus) 

ProtospatkairB (The), or general 
of Alexius ConrnCnns emperor of Greece 
His name is Jhcanor— Sir AV Scott, 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus) 

Proud (The) Tnrqrnn II of Rome 
was called htij.-rbus (reigned n c 035- 
010, died -J9G) 

Otho IV I aiser of Germani was called 
“The Proud" (1175, 1203-1218) 

Proud Duke (The), Charles Sey- 
mour dnke of Somerset His children 
were not allowed to sit in his presence, 

Sj- (M?«> t0 hlS serVants “S 113 
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Proud and Mighty ( The) 

A S nJo, a tails mr, 

A entnjn la » »* iirt W 
b til Uio \r\vl*r4 mU’C tore 
U men O.t caul « taJ Oic pare 

Jiyrr Orvr^r 3 w; 

-PinndDifo (Oner). Hie borslinr 


Piou&futo (One r), Hie boasting 
bonnet-mater at Perth 
Hajdaten or Maudie Frouaiut', 01 n cr S 
widow — Sir W Scott, jftur Jlaidoj P rr»* 
(time, Henry IA’ ) 

Prout (Paper), the p-cudomm of 
Trancis llahonc), n humorous writer m 
Fras r's Maja:\nt, etc (Ib05-I8GO) 

Pi ovis, the name assumed bj Abel 
Alagwitch, Pips father Ho \ as a con 
Met, who had in-de a fortune, nnd whoso 
chief de-ire was to make Ins sonngentlc- 
nmn — C Dickens, Great Kxjreialrni 
(1SG0) 

Provoked Husband (Hit), a 
comtdi bi Cibber mid A'anbrugh ‘J7ic 
“provoked husband” is lord Townh, 
justh nnnoved at the cundnct of hi* 
\oung wife, who wholly neglects her 
husband and her home duties for a !if< 
af gambling and dissipation lbe hus- 
band, seeing no hope of aincndmcn*, 
resolves on n separate maintenance , 
but then the Indj’s eyes are opened 
— she promises amendment, and is for- 
given 

*,* Tins coincdv was A'anbrngh’s 
Journey tv London, left unfinished at hm 
death Cibber took it, completed it, md 
brought it out under the title of TU 
Piotuhd Husband (1728) 

Piovoked Wife (The), hds Brute, 
the wife of sir John Brute, is, bj his 
ill manners, brutnbtv , ami neghtt, “ pro- 
lokcd” to mtnguc with one Constant. 
The intrigue is not of a a era annus 
nature, since it is alwavs interrupted 
before it makes head At the conduc'-m 
sir John savs 

Early ] mar bo rutbera 1 nm not 
I or i tore bum lorglrcD rmd forpoc. 

Sir! StvlruJiXlCT) 

i , Provost ofBrugo3 (75k), a trageda 

. based on " rhe Serf* m Web ItitcW's 
Romance of History Published anonv- 
l woiisly in 1830, the author is b 
Knowles The plot is Ibis Charles 
“the Good,” carl of Flanders, Se a 
law that a serf is always a serf till 
i manumitted, and whocicr marncs a s'"! 
, become tbcrebv a serf Thus, if a prince 
3 married the daughter of a serf, the 
cnxice became a serf himself, and all hi* 
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chirdrcn were serf s Bertulphc, the 
richest, wisest, ami bravest man m 
Flanders, was provost of Bruges Ills 
beautiful daughter Constance niarned sir 
Bouchnrd, a knight of noble descent , 
but Bertulphc 6 father had been Thane- 
mar s serf, and, according to the new 
lam, Bortuipho the provost, his daughter 
Constance, and his knightlv son-in-law 
mere all the serfs of lhaneninr The 
provost killed the earl, nnd stabbed him- 
self, Bouchard nnd Thhncmnr killed 
each other in fight , and Constance died 
demented 

Prowler [Hugh), nnj vagrant or 
lughvvn) man 

V. To* fear of Hu li Prowler jr* borne wJili i) e rrt!. 

T Tuts'-r fit* Hun trrd Polntt tfGocd 
Jlui^andry mill. 25 

Prudence (Jhstrcss), the lad) at- 
tendant on Violet ward of ladv Arundel 
■\\hcn Norman “the cen-captain " made 
love to 1 inlet, Mistress Prudence remon- 
strated, “What will the countess saj 
if 1 allow m) self to sec a stranger speak- 
ing to her ward?" Norman clapicd a 
guinea on her left cv c, and asked, “\\ hat 
see ) on now ? " “ \\ hv , nothing w ith inj 
left ejed'she answered, “hut the right 
has still a morbid scnsibihtv ” “ Boor 
thing!" said Norman , “this golden 
ointment soon will cure it 1\ hat see 
)ou now, mv Prudence?" "Not n 
soul," Ehc f.au'l — Lord Ljtton, The &a- 
Caplain (18J9) 

Prudes for proctors , dowagers for 
deans — Tcnnvson, prologue of The Prin- 
cess (1850) 

Prudhomme (Jo-'ph), “pupil of 
Brard nnd Naint-Omer," caligraplnst and 
sworn expert n the courts of law 
Jd'cph Prudhomme is the s^ntliesis of 
bourgeois unbccihtv , radiant, serene, 
nnd "cir-’-atisficd , lotting fnll from Ins 
fat lips “one weak, wn'liv, everlasting 
flood' of puerile aphorisms nnd inane 
circumlocutions llecnvs^ "Tlie car of 
tie state floats on a precipice” “This 
sword i» the proudest da\ of mv life " — 
Henri Monmcr, Gnit !--. r ( * fAca I n r e dr 
Jcvpt Irv-ttc im' (I8,i?) 

J*a rrrxTirti ff w-wlm tv+r 

Usf a! tl uarfur irrii po»rr M tl tl 

M Pro*! TMfJs- * "It* 7>1 JV * I if r./U h 

- *j ny-n V fror- Ul*rM rw-n. |*iMcfvtrt end 
r'** t - *■ id Ihw’ Mv*n t V? tjrrr-i t » | lnt?> a 
\ Tu it OjHnlcr* tf« M A*v\ 

/wu wr — 1> a a 

Prue (?/ui), a schoolgirl rtni under 
th*- c*iargr of n nurfe, very prrcoc tn.n 

nJ vtrv mjm!iciot.tlv brought up Mbs 


Pnie is the daughter of Mr lorcsght a 
mad astrologer, and Mr? 1 orcsight n 
frail nonentit) — Congreve, Love for Lots 
(lG9 r >) 

Tb<j love^ctHc Ixtiwn Jaci BdnnUlrrp'XM 1 ^ w 
• Tittle** and MLtf Prof” wlttu ihb tutrr petft 
Be cd by Mix Jortiau. wiu prolab Ij t tiff iurj«£!fd In 
rich iiAturU coro-dy *— F J*fyno dx 


Prunes nnd Prisms, the words 
which give the lips the right phe of the 
lughh aristocratic month, ns Mr.-, General 
tells Amj Domt 

Pnpi plres a *T form to (hf lip*. ‘Tfljn, 
yeti tori poultry pninn and prinm 1 \ou *13 
find li J'rrkxable If you cty to jwnelf on cnt^rln* a 
room J njvo, j*otaiocx imtiltry j runrt, end prise*, 

C Dlcleua, little /forrit (Jg-ii) 

Gencml Burgovne, in The Heiress, 
makes ladv 1 milt tell Miss Alscnp thnt 
the magic words are “mmim pimim," 
nnd that if she will stand before her 
mirror nnd pronounco these words re- 
neatedh, she cannot fail to give her 
lips that hnpp) plio which Is known ns 
the “ Pnphinn mimp ” — The Jinnss, in 
2 (1781) 

Pru'sio, king of Alvnrecchia. slain 
b) /crbi'no — Ariosto, Orlando Liirioso 
(151G) 

Pry (Paul), one of tlio'c idle, 
meddling fellows, who, having no tra- 
plovment of their own, arc perpetually 
interfering in the nlTairs of other people 
—John Poole, Paul Pry 


Prydwon or Pi mtws (a r ), called 
in the lfa'nitcrfion theslupof king Arthur. 
It was a! o tho name of Jiis shield 
Tnlie a “in speaks of it ns a ship, nnd 
Robert of Gloucester as a shield 


llji r*cU that l ct l ryrtwen 

Sljtl ^*-nI lie jr- nJ that to rifenc p i ! V‘ j , 
CfiJj bourne }t mi yclui-^l ran r-ocr iuj « j* vrtre 

In js rW t hemdy* Lroce be r^jn Iba jc-g^vJ «a-» 


Prynno ( JIcsLr ), in Hawthorne* 
novel entitled 7/w Learlci J titer (18, 9), 

Psalmist (7 he) King Hath* n 
called “The Sweet Pfilmi't of lsrwl ” 
(2 Sin xxin 1) In the compilation 
called P'-ilm*, in the Old Testament, 
seventv -three bear the name of Ha id, 
twelve vi ere compo td bv A*iph, <Inen 
bv the sous of Kornli, and oae (P* d r n 
re ) b) Moses 

Pcaltorof TaraliorT vi i ajvdnme 
in which (he carl) kings of Inland 
in'crted all histone events and « act- 
men t* It began in the rwgn of Ollam 
rmllah, of the f imil) of Ir, mt 1 4 0, 
ard was Tend td tlie assembled prince* 



when the. met m the convention which 
assembled in the great 1ml 1 of that 
splendid palace Also called Tara's 
Psaltery 

Their trR>e they n)<1, their hUb <1 1 

WlU runjln 5\im J ftoJtny 

Cuiiplvib <¥ Conner » CiVd 

Psyearpux (iff ,l granary-thief "), 
son of Troxnrtas king o( the mice The 
frog king offered lo earn the young 
Psjcarpnx over n lake, but n wntcr- 
Jndra made its appearance, and the frog 
king, to sate himself, dried under tvntcr, 
wherebi the mouse pnneo lost his life 
Tins catastrophe brought nbout the fatal 
Baltic of the Frty/t and ilia. Translated 
from the Greek into Cnplish verso lit 
Parnell (1079-1717) 

Psycho [67 AJ, n most beautiful 
nmiden, with whom Cupid fell in lote 
flic god told her she nos noter to -wh 
to knon who ho was, but Pst cbd could 
not resmt the cunositj of looking at him 
as he at nslcep A drop of the hot oil 
mm Pst eh l s lamp falling on the lote- 
pod woke him, and ho in^tanth took to 
flight Psichcnon trandered from place 
to place, persecuted ly 1 enus , but after 
enduring ineffable troubles, Cupid entue 
at last to her rescue, married her, and 
nest ot-ed on her immortahtt 

This c\quis.tc allegon is from the 
Golden A., of ApulOios Lnfontamc 
has turned it into French rone M 
Laprade (horn I8U) has rendered it into 
french most exqmuteh The I'm hsh 

** W* six cantor is 
Bimplj unreadable 

Uhe story or Cupid and Psychd is an 
allcgnrj, meaning that castles in the air 
nre exquisite til? we look at them ns 
wnWics, ttlicn they instantly \ anish, and 
hew" * d,5n W )0lntmcnt nnd vexation 

^PJPS^yphtlB (“bicon-'coopcr"). 
Betti/ J/n m r aSQ ciacf( ;' l,ns —Parnell, 
1712) tH Fn3S and M,<x ' 111 

of^bn ("^con-eater”), one 

ot the mouse chieftains 

h'smeiJuvaa dli-Ma Mi mr 


’ vnuuut J.U' -f. 

Ptomotiactaa {** 6 tfCOtt-<in/ 7 trr»« 1f \ 

«.ara!32saaaa? 


— Parnell, Baltic of the Proas and ificc. \ 
(about 1712) 

Ptolcmcan System ( 77, c) lung 
Alfonso, speaking of this system, said, 
if lie had been consulted nt tlie creation 
of the world, lie would have spared Uie 
Mnkerof it ninny absurdities 

1 srtUe all the* tiling by lutuitfCrt * 

Like Urg; Alton* 4 

I jtoii rhlon ** Judgment (IS ISX 

Pubhc Good (The Isa jae of i/ic), 
a league between the dukes of Burgundy, 
Bnttnnv, nnd other Trench princes 
against Louis XI 

Public'oln, of the Dispatch Kc~s- 
po/*r, was (lie nom di vhtnxc of Mr, 
William*, a ugorous political wnlcr 

Publius, the *mniwng *nn of ffora- 
tms after the combat between the three 
JJontnn brothers ngnunt the three 
Liinntn of Alba He entertained tho 
Jioman notion that "a patriot's soul can 
feel no tics but duty , ami know no ioiec 
of kindred” if ,t conflicts with lim 
coimtn o w cal His sister was engaged 
to Cams Ctirmtms, one of the three Alban 
champions , and when she reproud him 
for murdering " her betrothed, ho stew 
her, for lie loicd ltouie more than he 
hn ed friend, sister, brother, or U.c sacred 

Scr[ 171 1)" ~ A ' lnIellc ' , ' , i J/ ' c AWm 

PUGOl La Id Turd I, v Ct j t n I].. 

wnt C ti it“ J ! ,,S V lC ” <*"“»*« Ammire 
sent thither In haine to ho instructed by 

Lon. i V 00 lnd, , M , of Bcicncc > fell m lo\c 
VJ}' lc Q r ’ “ nd wlumntdv marneil her. 
sjitcr Ins death, Hcmcmbnncc wrote log 
cpiuiphj on his grmie ” — 8 Unwos 

lllo), aSSC ' t;/ " t/ ' °f l tcsurc ( lr ' oa > I»nntc<l 
Pucollo (La), n surname gnen to 

X?4" "» "i""- »< s*™ 2 

Puck, generally called Hobgoblin 
Same ns Ilobm GooJfcllow ShakiSpeare 
in ff/idmmmir AyA/'j Dream, re *, "j 
lnm as “a ven Shetlander nmonr tlm 

Rt°rm? n!Cr *" m , fercd ’ -hmbed fjjrioo 

8t one enough to knock all U.o.r Kb 

SgjK a A°^ h > -limbed, fawn- 

mchro " ,0Clk ‘l ,,lU:d i m,,!cl »cvou8 httlo 

•V'* 5 Mt h rom ' tocn "" 

' l.tel'P 1 ; fn,,n I’lircnry nvkth. 

-quoa.liJ.r* . 

Umnon 

Pudding (Jack), n gormandi (1IJjl 


PUDDLE-DOCK ITILL 


god 


PUNCH 


clown In French he is culled Jean 
Potaqc , in Dutch, Ptckel-Ilcrrinije , in 
Italian Macaroni , in German John 
Sausage (Uansw urst) 

Puddle-Dock BUI, St Andrew's 
Hill, Blnckfrinrs, lending down to Puddle 
Wharf, Ireland lard 

Puff, sonant of captain Lovcit, and 
husband of Tag of whom he stands in 
nwe — D Gamck, Miss in Her Ticns 
(1763) 

Puff (Mr ), a man who had tried his 
hand on ev cn thing to get a In ing, and 
at last resorts to criticism He snvs of 
himself, “ I am a practitioner in pnne- 
gv nc, or to speak more plainly, a pro- 
fessor of the art of puffing ” 

I open ** rays PufT with n clock striking to beget 
nn ftvful attention In tho audience it nlso marks the 
time Mhlcli la four oclock in the morning ond<\vesa 
description of the rising sun and a great tied nlwut 
gliding tho eastern hemisphere.”— Sheri dan The Criti< 
L 1 (17 0} 

God forbid ” snys Mr TulT flint. In n free country 
liU the fine uords tn the language should be engrossed b/ 
the higher characters of the piece — &Ir Scott The 
Drama. 

Puff, publisher He saj s 

1 Panegyric nnd prabc 1 and what will that do with 
the public) Uby who will give money to bo told that 
Mr feucli n-one h n uler And better man tlian himself? 
ho not lb quite and clean out or nature. A good sous 
Ing satire now well powdered with personal pepper nnd 
sea-oned with the spirit or party tlmt demolishes a 
eon plcuous clmracter and sinks him below our own 
level.— there there wc are pleased there we chuckleand 
grin and toss tho haIf-crown3 on the counter ’’—Foote 
The Patron (176J) 

Pug, ft mischievous little gohhn, 
calltd “ Puck ” by Shnl espcarc — B 
Jonson, The Devil is an Ass (10 IG) 

Puggie Orrock, a sheriffs officer at 
Fan-port — Sir W Seott, The Antiquary 
(time, George III ) 

Pugna Porco'ruxn (i e “ battle of 
the pu;s "), a poem, extending to sev eral 
hundred lines, in which every word 
begins with the letter p 

Pul'ci ( L ), poet of Florence (1482- 
1487), author of the heroT-comic poem 
called MorgantC Maggiorc, a mixture of 
the bizarre, the serious, nnd the comic, 
in ridicule of the romances of chi vain 
This Don Juan class of poctrj has since 
been called Beniesque , from Francesco 
Berm of Tuscany, who greatly excelled 
in it 

rule! was sire of the half erlons rhrrae 
y ho sang when chivalry wjis more quixotic, 

Ajiu revelled In Ciie fancies of the lime 

Irue kul^hu, chasta dames huge guiita, kings despotic. 

Byron Don Juan If G (li£Q) 


Pulm'no, leader of the Nasamo'nl 
He was slain bj Rinnldo — Anosto, 
Orlando Furioso (161G) 

Pumblechook, uncle to Joe Gar- 
gerj the blneksmith He was a well-to 
do corn-chandler, and drove his own 
chnise-eart A hnrd-brenthmg, middle- 
aged, slow man was uncle Pumblechook, 
mth fishv ctcs nnd sand} hair mquisi- 
tivelv on end He called Pip, in his 
facetious wa}, “six-pen 'orth of ha'- 
pence , ” but v\ hen Pip came into his 
iortunc, Mr Pumblechook was the most 
servile of the servile, nnd ended almost 
everj sentence w ith, “Ma} 1, Mr Pip?” 
ic have the honour of slinking hands 
with vou again — C Dickens, Great Lx- 
pcctations (18G0) 

Pumpernickel (His Tiansjiarency), 
a nickname hv which the Times satirized 
the minor German princes 

Some ninety men nnd ten drummers constitute their 
whole emlmtUed host on the parade ground before tlieir 
palToe and their HboJe revenue f KiptlJed by a per- 
centage on the tax levied on strangers at the Pumper 
nickel kursaol — Times July 18 18G6. 

Pumpkin (Sir Gilbert), a countrv 
gentleman plagued with a ward (Miss 
Kittv Spnghtlv ) nnd a set of servants 
all stage nuid He entertains captain 
Charles Stanley and captain Harry 
Stukel} nt Strawberry Ilall, when the 
former, under cover of acting, makes 
love to Kitty (nn heiress), elopes with 
her, and marries her 

Miss Budget Pumpkin, sister of sir 
Gilbert of Straw berrv Hall A Mrs 
Malnprop She sn}8, “The Greeks, the 
Romms, nnd the Irish are barbarian 
nations who had plavs,” hut sir Gilbert. 
Bft} s, “the} were all Tncobites ” She 
speaks of " taking a degree nt our prin- 
cipal ndv ersit} , ” asks “if the Muses are 
a finul} living nt Oxford,” if so, she 
tells captain Stukelv, she will be de- 
lighted to “see them nt Straw berry Hall, 
with an} other of Lis friends " Miss 
Pumpkin hates “pin} acting,” but docs 
not object to love-making —Jackman, 
All the Ifor/cTs a Stage 

Pun He icho icould make a pun, 
xrould pick a pocket, generally ascribed to 
Dr Johnson, but has been traced by Mo} 
Thomas to Dr Donne (1573-1G31) 

*** Dr Johnson lived 1709-1784 

I Punch, derived from the Latin Mum, 
j through the Italian Pulhcmcl/a It was 
I originally intended as a characteristic 
l representation, Ihe tale is this Punch, 


punch 
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in a fit of jenlousv, strangles his infant 
child, when Judv flies to her revenge 
With » bludgeon she belabours her 
husband, fall lie becomes so exasperated 
that he snatches the bludgeon from her, 
knocks her brains out, find flings the 
dead body into the street Here it 
attracts the notice ,of a police-officer, 
who enters the house, and Punch flies to 
save Ins life He is, however, arrested b> 
an officer of tbe Inquisition, and is shut 
up in prison, from w hich he escapes by a 
golden hoy The rest of the allegory 
shows the triumph of Punch ov er slander 
in the shape ot a dog, disease in the 
guise of a doctor, death, and the devil 
Pantalonc was a Venetian merchant , 
Dot lore, a Bolognese phj sicmn , Spa- 
ll onto, a Neapolitan braggadocio , Pulh- 
cinctla, a wag of Apulia, Giangurjolo 
and Coviello, two clowns of Calabria, 
Gclsomno, a Homan beau, Belbame , a 
Milanese simpleton , Bnghella, a Fcrrarese 
punp , and Arlccchmo, a blundering 
servant of Bergamo Each was clad in 
an appropriate dress, bad a characteristic 
inash, and spoke the dialect of the place 
he represented 

Besides these, there were Amorosos or 
Innamoratos , with their servettas or ] 
waiting-maids, ns Smcraldma, Colombma , 
Spdletta , etc, who spoke Tuscan — 
W'alker, On the Bevieal of the Drama hi 
Italy, 249 

Punch , the periodical The first cover 
was designed by A S Henning, the 
present one bj B Doyle 

Pure (Snnon), a Pcnnsj lvamau 
qunher Being abont to visit London 
to attend the quarterly meeting of bis 
sect, be brings with him a letter of 
introduction to Obadiah Prim, a rigid, 
stern quaker, and the guardian of Anne 
Lovely an heiress worth £30,000 
Colonel rcignwell, availing himself of 
this letter of introduction, passes himself 
off as- bimon Pure, and gets established 
as the accepted suitor of the heiress 
Presently the real Simon Pure makes his 
appearance, and is treated as an impostor 
and swindler The colonel hastens on 
the marriage arrangements, ana has no 
sooner completed them, than Master 
Simon re-appears, with witnesses to prove 
lus idenfatv , but it is too late, and colonel 
l'eignwell frcelj acknowledges the “bold 
stroke he has made for a wife"— Mrs 

(m7) Vrc ’ A Sold stro> '° f or a 
Purefoy (Master), former tutor of 


Dr Anthony Rochecliffe the plotting 
rovalist — Sir W Scott, HWstoc/ (time* 
Commonwealth) 


Porgatoi'y, bv Dante, in thirtj -three 
cantos (130S) Having emerged from 
hell, DantG saw inthcsonthcmhmnispbere 
four stars, “ne’er seen before, save bv 
our first parents” The stars were svnl- 
bolical of the four cardinal virtues 
(prudence, justice, fortitude, and tem- 
perance) Turning round, he observed 
old Cato, who said that a dame from 
heaven had sent him to prepare the 
Tuscan poet for passing through Pur- 
gator} Accordinglv , with a slender reed 
old Cato girded him, and from hr? face 
he washed “ all sordid stain,” restoring 
to his face “that hue which the dun 
shades of hell had covered and con- 
cealed” (canto l ) Dante then followed 
Ins guide Virgil to a huge mountain m 
mid-ocean antipodal to Judea, and began 
the ascent A party of spintswereferried 
over at the same tune !)} an angel, 
amongst whom w os Casclln, a musician, 
one of Dnntfi’s friends 1 he mountain, he 
tells us, is divided into terraces, and 
terminates m Earthl} Paradise, which is 
separated from it by two nvers— Lethe 
and Eu’noe (3 syl ) The first eight cantos 
are occupied b} the ascent, nnd then the} 
come to the gate of Purgaton Tins 
gate is approached b} three stairs (faith, 
penitence, nnd pict} ) , the first stair is 
trnnspaient white marble, ns cleaT as 
crystal , the second is black nnd cracked , 
and the third is of blood-red porpli}rv 
(cantoix ) The porter marked on Dante’s 
forehead seven P'b (peccata, “sins"), anil 
told him he would lose ono at everv 
stage, fall he reached the river which 
divided Purgator} from I’nrfdise Vir- 
gil continued his "guide till the} came to 
Lethe, when he left him during sleep 
(canto xxx ) Dantfi was then dragged 
through the river Lethe, drank of the 
waters of LunOc, and met Beatrice, who 
conducted lnm till he arrived at the 
“sphere of unbodied light,” when she 
resigned her office to St Bernard 


Purgon, one of the doctors m 
Moliere s comedy of Lc Maludc Imani- 
nmrc 'When the patient’s brother 
lntcnercdj and scat the apothecary g,y,r\ 
with his casters, Dr Purgon got into 
a towering rage, and threatened to leave 
tte house and never more to v isit it. He 
then said to the patient, “Q ue vous 
tombiez dans la brad} pepsie . flo j a 
brad} pepsie dans la dv spepsie . , do la 
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dj spcpsie dans 1 apepsio dclnpepsic 
dans la licnteric de la lientone dans 
indisscntcrio . de In di ssentcne dans 
Vhjdropisic ct l'hjdropisic danB la 
privation do la vie ” 

Votre M rap? n, eat un tommo tout mW'dn 
dcpuU h UtcJusqu n x ptecH tin hoimno qul croit 6. res 
regies pin* q i o touted Ics demonstrations dcs matlifr- 
smllqucs ct qul crolrait du crime a la vculolr examiner i 
ul tie rolr ritn dobscur dans La m#<1tdne rich do 
oateux nende difficile t ctqu! aiecuuc Impitucultd do 
indention tine roldcur deconftnnc* une lirutalltd derens 
commun et do raison donne nu tracers dcs jurgatlonsct 
dcs nlgn<?« et ne balance nuaino chose — Moll ire Le 
JJulade Imaglnairt 11L3(1G73) 

Purita'm ( 1 ), “ tho puritan," that is 
Lhi'ra, daughter of lord Walton also a 
puritan, nflmnccd to Ar'tnro (lord Ai thur 
Talbot) a cnialior On the da\ of 
espousals, Artnrh aids Ennchcttn ( Hen- 
rietta, | iridoio of Chat les J ) to escape , 
and I h irn, supposing that lie is eloping, 
loses her reason On his return, Arturo 
explains the fact to Lhira, and the) \ow 
nothing on earth shall part them more, 
when Arturo is arrested for treason, nnd 
led off to execution At this crisis, a 
herald announces the defeat of the 
Stuarts, and Cromwell pardons all politi- 
cal offenders, thereupon Arturo is re- 
leased, nnd marries Elura — Bellini’s 
opera, /Puiitam (183-1) 

(The libretto of thiB opera is by C 

Pcpoli ) 

Pulley (Diversions of), a work on the 
analysis and ctymolog} of English words, 
b) John Horne, the son of a poulterer in 
London In 1782 he assumed the name 
ofTooke, from Mr Tookc of Purlcj, in 
Surra), with whom he often stnjcd, nnd 
who left lam £8000 (vol i , 178o, lol u , 
1801) 

Purple Island (The), the human 
bodv It is the name of a poem in 
twchc cantos, by Phmcns Fletcher 
(IGoo) Canto i Introduction Cantos 
u -\ An anatomical description of the 
human bod), considered as an island 
kingdom Canto \i The "intellec- 
tual” man Canto vu The “natural 
man," with its nffcctions and lusts 
Canto Yin The world, tho flesh, and 
the devil, ns the enemies of man 
Cantos ix , % The friends of man who 
enable him to orcrcomc these enemies 
Cantos xi , sn Tho battle of “Mansoul," 
the triumph, nnd the marriage. of Eclecta 
'The whole is supposed to bo EUDg to 
shepherds b) Thirsil a Bhepherd 

PusiITuh, Feeble-mmdedncss per- 
sonified in The Purp'e hitand, by Plnnens 

Mcher (1G33) , “a weak, distrustful 


heart " Full} described m canto vm 
(Latin, purillu*, “pusillanimous ”} 

Puss m Boots, from Charles Per- 
mult’s talc Lc Chat Botte (1G97) 
Pcrrnult borrowed the tale from tho 
Nights of Strnparola an Italian Stra- 
paroln's Ah qhts were translated into 
French in 1685, nnd Pcrrault’s Contes de 
decs were published m 1097 Ludwig 
Tteck, the German novelist, reproduced 
the same tale in his Volhsmnrchcn (1795), 
called in German Dcr GcsttefeUe hater 
Tho cat is marvellouslj accomplished, 
and by rend} wit or ingenious tricks 
secures a fortune and rojnl wife for Ins 
mnster, a penniless joung miller, who 
passes under tho nnmo of the marquis de 
Cnr'nbaa In tho Italian talc, puss is 
called " Constantine’s cat ” 

Putrid Plain (The), the battle-field 
of Aix, in I’roicnce, where Manus o\cr 
threw the Teutons, n c 102 
Pwyll’s Bag (Pnnec), a hag that 
it was impossible to fill. 

Come thou In by thy elf clad In ragget! carmen Is an I 
holding a bog In thy hand and nsk nothing but a bagful 
of food and I will caufe that if all tho meat and liquor 
that are In these icren enntreres were put Into It It 
would bo no fuller than before — The Jfabtnoglon ( FivyU 
Frlncc of Dyved " twelfth century) 

PygmaTion, the statuary of Cvprus 
He re=olvcd no er to marry, but became 
enamoured of his own iiorj statue, 
which Venus endowed with life, nnd the 
statuary marriage Morris has a poem 
on the subject m his Eaithly Paradvv 
(“August”), nnd Gilbert a corned) 

FftH In lone with thro 
As did Pygmalion with hU can W tree 
Lord Uroolce Treatie on Human Learning (1^31 1C2$) 

Lord Brooke calls the statue “a 
can ed tree ” 1 here is a a cgetahle n or) , 
no doubt, one of the palm species, and 
there is the ebon tree , the wood of which 
is black ns jet The former could not ho 
known to Pjgmalion, but the latter 
might, ns Virgil spenl s of it in his 
Georgies, li 117, “India nigrum fert 
cbenura ” Probably lord Brooke blun- 
dered from the resemblance betw cen cbor 
(“ ivory”) and ebon, in Latin “cbemun ” 
Pygmy, a dwarf The pigmies were 
a nation of dwarfs alwais at war with 
the cranes of Scythn They were not 
above a foot high, and lived somewhere at 
the “ end of the earth” — either in Thrace, 
Ethiopia, India, or the Upper Nile The 
pigmy women were mothers nt the age 
of three, nnd old women nt eight Their 
houses were built of egg-shells They 
cut down a blade of w heat w ith an axe 
and hatchet, as we fell huge forest trees. 1 
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One day, they resolved to attach Her- 
cules in his sleep, and vent to '^orit as in 
a siege An army attached each hand, 
and the archers attached the feet Her- 
cules awoke, and with the pair of his lion- 
skm overwhelmed the whole host, and 
earned them captive to king Eury stbeus 
Swift has availed himself of this 
Grecian fable in his Gullivers Travels 
(“Lilhput,” 1726) 

Pvke and Pluck (Messrs ), the 
tools and toadies of sir Mulberry Hawk 
They laugh atoll his yokes, snub all who 
attempt to rival their patron, and are 
__ ready to swear to anything sir Mulberry 
wishes to be confirmed — C Dickens, 
Nicholas Nichleby (1838) 

Pylades and Orestes, inseparable 
friends Pylades war a nephew of king 
Agamemnon, and Orestes was Aga- 
memnon's son The two cousins con- 
tracted a friendship which has become 
proverbial Subsequently, Pylades mar- 
ned Orestes's sister Elcctra 
Lagrange-Chancel bas a French drama 
entitled Ureste cl Pytade (1695) Voltaire 
also (Orestc, 1750) The two characters 
are introduced into a host of plays, 
Greek, Italian, French, and English 
(See Anduosiaciie ) 

Pyrac'mou, one of Vulcan's work- 
men in thesmithy of mount Etna (Greek, 
pur ahnon, “fire anvil ") 

Tar pacing Bnntcus or Fyractncra great, 

The which In Lffnri do day and night 
Frame tbanderbulj for Jore. 

Spenser FaEry Queen Ir 5 


Pyramid. According to Diodo'rns 
Sic'ulus (Hist , i ), and Pliny (Aaf 
Hist , xxxn 12), there were 3GO,000 
men employed for nearly twenty years 
upon one of the py ramids 
The largest pyramid was built by 
Cheops or Suphis, the nest largest by 
CcpbrfnCs or ben-Snphis, and the third 
by Menchtres last king of the fourth 
Egyptian dynasty, said to have lived 
before the birth of Abraham 

The Third Pyramid Another tradition 
is that the third pyramid was built by 
EhodGpisor Rbodopt, the Greek courtezan 
Rkodopis means the “ rosy -cheeked ” 


The RbodopG that built the pyramid, 

Tcnnyton The Prince a IL (1SW) 


Pyramid of Mexico This pyramid 
is said to hav e been built in the reign of 
Montezuma emperor of Mexico (14oG- 
152U) Its base is double the sue of 
Cheops’s pvramid, that is, 1423 feet each 
side, but its height docs not exceed 161 
tcet It stands west of Puebla, faces the 


four cardinal points, was used as a 
mnusolcum, and is usually called “The 
Py ramid of Cholula ” 

Pyr'amos (in Latin PyrSnms the 
lover of ThisbG Supposing ThisbC had 
been tom to pieces by a lion, Py ramos 
stabs himself in his unutterable gnef 
“ nnder a mulberry tree ” Here ThisbG 
finds the dead body of her lover, and 
kills herself for gnef on the same spot 
£v er since then the juice of tins fmit has 
been blood-stained — Grech Mytho'ogy 
Shakespeare has introduced a burlesqnc 
of this pretty love storv in Ins Midsummer 
Night s Dream, but Ov id has told the talc 
beautifully 

Pyre'm, the Pv rcnces. 

Who [ Henry Y ] by bU conquering mroni ihcuH nil Ihfl 
Lxnd urprLe 

Which tflixt the Fcnmenmanr end the Pjrcnl he* I 

M. Drayton PoljoVdton lv (lulF 

(Penmenmaur, a hill in Cacrna r on- 
shire ) 

Pyrgo Polun'ces, an extravagant 
blusterer (The word means “ tower and 
town taker ”) — Plautus, Miles Gloriosus 

If the modem render knows nothin? of Pjt^o Pill »*c*. « 
andThra-o I i5tol nml pArolles Uh»* nth it oat Imm Sc 
ph I'tCocc) gm, he may lake rtf use hi LUiJput.— 'VieaLb** 

*,* “Thraso," a bully in Terence 
(The Eunuch) , “ Pistol,” in tlic Merry 
1 Fires of Windsor and 2 Henri / I\ , 
“Parollcs,” in Alt’s Well that Ends II 'elf, 
“ Ncphelo-Coccygia” or cloud cuckoo- 
town, m AnstopbnnCs (The Birds) , and 
“ Liliiput," in Swift ( Gulliver's Travels) 

Py'rocles (3 syl ) and Ins brother 
Cy 'modes (3 syl ), sons of Acra’tCs (in- 
continence) The two brothers are about 
to strip sir Guy on, when prince Arthur 
comes up and slays both of them — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, u 8 (1590) 

Pyrocles and Musidorus, heroes, 
whose exploits arc told by sir Plnlin 
Sidney in his Arcadia (1581) 

Fyr'riio, the founder of the sceptics 
or Py rrhonian school of philosophy He 
w as a nativ e of Elis, in Peloponnc'sus, 
and died at the age of 90 (c c 285), 
it U o plEuant vonse. perh-iiw to Boot, 

Ule PjTrtio onat<'-iot!jimiIitIoT. 

Byron Don Jiuxn lx. 18 

V “Pyrrhonism” means absolute and 

unlimited infidelity 

Pythag'oras, the Greek philosopher, 
who is said to have invented the hre 
from hearing the sounds produced b\ n 
blacksmith hammering iron, on Ins anvil, 
—bee Dictionary of Phrase and Table, 122, 
Ai greit Pj-u«;oru 

6 muling bcsWt the b ismuth 5 •b/x, 
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And henring the b»mmen as be smote 
Ihe anvils w 1th a different note 

formed the eevcn-ehorded lyre. 

Longfellow To a Child 

Handel wrote an “air with vanations" 
winch be called The Harmonious Black- 
smith, said to have been suggested by the 
sounds proceeding from a smithy, where 
he heard the village blacksmiths swinging 
their heavy sledges “ with measured beat 
and slow ” 

PytliTas, a Syracusian soldier, noted 
for his friendship for Damon When 
Damon wns condemned to death by 
Dionysins the new-made king of Syra- 
cuse, Pythias obtained for him a respite 
of sis hours, to go and bid farewell to 
ms wife and child The condition of this 
respite was that Pythias should be bound, 
and even executed, if Damon did not 
return at the hour appointed Damon 
returned m due tune, and Dionysius was 
so struck with this proof of friendship, 
that he not only pardoned Damon, but 
even begged to be ranked among his 
friends The day of execution was the 
day tint Pythias was to have been named 
to Calnnthe — Damon and Pythias , a 
drama by It Edwards (1571), and another 
by John Bmim in 1825 

Python, a huge serpent engendered 
from the mud of the deluge, and slam 
by Apollo In other words, pytlio is the 
miasma of mist from the ei aporation of 
-the orcrflow, dried up by the sun 
(Greek, puthesthai, “to rot,” because 
the serpent was left to rot in the sun ) 


Q. 

Q {Old), the carl of March, afterwards 
duke of Queensbern , at the close of the 
last century and the beginning of this 

Quacks {Noted) 

Bechic, known for his “cough pills,” 
consisting of digitalis , vrhxtc oxide 0} anti- 
mony, and liquorice Sometimes, but 
erroneously, called “ Beccham’s magic 
cough pills ” 

lGG7) 0KEn as * T0 ^°fi 0r > e * c (1001- 

Bossr ( Dr ), a German by birth Ho 
wns well known m the beginning of the 
nineteenth century in Coicnt Garden, and 
in other parts of London, 


Bnonm (eighteenth century), H 13 
“nervous cordial” consisted of gentian 
root infused jn gin. Subsequently, a 
little barh was added 

Cagliostro, the prince of quacks 
His proper name was Joseph Balsamo, 
and his father wns Pietro Balsamo of 
Palermo He married Lorenza, the 
daughter of a girdle-maker of Rome, 
called himself the count Alessandro di 
Cagliostro, and his wife the conntcss 
Seraphma di Cagliostro He professed 
to heal every disease, to abolish wnnklos, 
to predict future events, and wns a great 
mesmerist He styled himself “ Grand 
Cophta, Prophet, and Thaumaturge ” His 
“Egyptian pills” sold largely at 80s 
a box (1743-1795) One of the famous 
noiels of A. Dumas is Joseph Balsamo 
(1845) 

lie had a flat fnnb face dew lapped flat nosed greasy 
and sensual. A forehead impudent, find two eyes which 
turned up moat seraphlcnlly languishing It was o model 
faco for a quack.— Carl) le Life of Cagliostro 

Case {Dr John), of Lime Regis, 
Dorsetshire His name wns Latinized 
into Caseus, and hence he was sometimes 
called Dr Cheese He was bom in the 
reign of Charles II , and died in that of 
Anne Dr Case wns the mithor of the 
Angelic Guide, a kind of Zad! id’s Alma- 
nac, and over his door wns this couplet 

'WjUiIn thlsphco 
Lises Dr Case 

Legions of quacks shall join ns In this place. 

From great klrHIus down to Dr Case. 

Garth filtpcnsary 111 (1699) 

Clarke, noted for his “ world-famed 
blood-mixture” (end of tbe ninetcentb 
century ) 

Cockle {James), known for bis anti- 
bilious pills, ndicrtised as “ the oldest 
patent medicine" (nineteenth century) 

Frames {Dr Timothy), who lived m 
Old Bailey, was the ninl pf Dr Rock 
Franks was a very tall man, while his 
rival wns short and stout (1692-17G3) 

Dr Franks, FOGH calls his rival Dnmplln Dick " 

Sure the world Is wide enough for two great per<on 

klpn nf ■» — 

worl 

lngt 

—Go 

Gtahasi {Dr), of the Temple .of 
Health, first m the Adelpln, then in Pall 
Mall He sold his “elixir of life” for 
£1000 a bottle, wns noted for his mud 
baths, and for his “celestial bed,” which 
assured a beautiful progeny He died 
poor in 1784 

Grant (Dr ), first a tinker, then a bap- 
tist preacher in Southwark, then oculist 
to queen Anne, 
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g»- osjartr sets ms In n inrprls=» 

irSinf iSterrrai nKaW v** 

AM tie mounted* at. 

(The 11 mountebank tailor" was Dr 
Bead , see below ) 

Hancock (Dr ), whose panacea was 

cold water and stewed prunes 

* * Dr Sandgrado prescribed hot water 
1 and stewed apples — Lcsage, Gil BJas 
Dr Bezio of Baratana would allow 
Sancho Panza to cat onlj “ a few wafers, 
and a ihm slice or two of quince ’’—Cer- 
vantes, Don Qmxolr, IT in 10 (1G15) 
Hawses (Dr), knighted bj queen 
Anne He was bom m Oxfordshire 

The qa-cn lite henren shines cqa-iHj 1 on fill* 


Moons (Mr John), of tsi& estle and 
Mortar, Abcburch Lane, imnu talizea by 
lii9 “worm-powder," nnd tulcd the 
“Worm Doctor" (died 1733) 

Vain lilby art Ihr posder W n 
Since tmmi? ent c *n th*e 

Tope To Sfr Jch n Moore (1733’ 

Mopison (Dr ), famous for bis pills 
(consisting of aloes and cream of tartar, 
equal parts) Professor Holloway, Dr 
Mori son, and Rowland nnfecr of hair oil 
and tooth-powder, were the greatest ad- 
vertisers of the nineteenth ccnturv 
P uvrniDGE, cobbler, astrologer, alma- 
nac-maker, nnd quad (died 1703) 

Weep. all yen customers ivbo t-o 
Ills rills, bis almanac or shoe 


bled the* 
e Period, 

Hciloww ( Professor ), noted for his 
ointment to cure all strumous affections, 
his digestive pills, and lus enormons 
expenditure m advertising (nineteenth 
centun) Holloway's ointment is an 
imitation of Albinolo’s , being analvzed 
hj order of the French law-courts, it was 
declared to consist of butter, lard, vax, 
and Venice turpentine His pills are 
made of aloes, jalap, ginger, and mprrh 
Katekeelto (Dr ), the influenza 
doctor He was a tall man, dressed »n 
a black gown nnd equate cap, nnd 
was originally a common soldier tn the 
Prussian Service In 1782 he exhibited 
in London his solar microscope, and ! 
created immense excitement by showing 
the mfnsona of muddj water, etc Dr 
Katcrfelto used to say that he was the 
greatest philosopher since the time of sir 
Isaac Newton 

And Katcrfelto wltli bis hatr on end. 

Al Ida own wonders, wondering for bis bread 
Cowper The Tosh (“Tbe Winter Etenlns" 176*). 

Lilli (William), astrologer, bom at 
Discworth, in Leicestershire (1G02-1G81). 

Long (St John), bom at Newcastle, 
began life as an artist, but afterwards 
set up as a cuTer of consumption, rheu- 
matism, and gout His profession brought 
him v calth, and he lived mHarlcj Street, 
Cavendish Square St John Long died 
himself of rapid consumption (1798-1834) 
Mai p (Mrs ), bone-setter She was 
born at Ep->onij nnd at one time was very 
nch, but she died in great poverty at her 
lodgings in Scv on Dials, 1737 
*,* Hogarth has introduced her m his 
heraldic picture, “The Undertakers’ 
Arms She is the middle of the three 
figures at the top, and is holding a bone 
ip her hand, p 


Read (Sir William), a tailor, who set 
np for oculist, and was knighted by queen 
Anne This quack was emplov cd both In 
queen Anne nnd George 1 Sir William 
could not read lie professed to cure wen«, 
wry-nccks, and hare-lips (died 1717) 

none ih*!r honours shall to ntt rlt Oflrc— 

Tint poplih doctrine b exploded quite 
Or Ralph had been no dole nnd llexd no Vn’tht 
That none may virtue or tliilr learning j t" it 
This bath no frrtrer and tliat cart linnilj raul 

A Jo Ulc.it ttf the Period 

*,* Tlie “ Ralph ” rclcrred to is 
Ralph Montagu, son of Edward Mon- 
tagu, created viscount in 1G32, nnd duke 
of Montagu in 1703 (died 1700) 

Rock (Dr Diehard) professed to cure 
ever}’ disease, at nnv stage thereof Ac- 
cording to hisbillsi “13c jour disorder 
never so far gone, I can cure you " He 
was short in stature and fat, nlwnj a w ore 
a white three-tailed wig, mcclj combed 
and frizzed upon each cheek, earned a 
cane, and waddled in Ins gait (eighteenth 
ceuturj ) 


Dr Fock FEN never wort a hvt. He Is usually dma-n 
ill lilt Him! his own bait tllUng In an armchair booll 1 ; 
a Uttlo bolllo between hU finder and ttunib and tor 
rojnded wlih rotten tooth nippers, pUs and caHlrots — 
GoliUmlUi A Citnon of the Dari A liril) |l7o') 


Smith (Dr ), who went about the 
country in the eighteenth century in hss 
coach with four outriders 11c dressed in 
black velvet, nnd enred anj disease tor 
sixpence “ Ilis amnsements on tlie stage 
were well worth the si' pence which he 
charged for Ins bo^ of pills " 


o'- mo veorgo ion i aw n c<b b with 

!v, , ,VA L ^ U “’k 11 ona Cmt . a ' c!,llM and (our t dor 
L- la rellow livery turned up with red and to 
gentlemen on bowebacC In UIlc trimmed with s I ! r, r 
as yellow Is the colour circa by Ibe dates In Eu-Isnd ! 
wont out to see what dote It «su. but tbvrowat SjShiJ 
on the coach only atbln coat-Oi arm! with the n-tij 
ABrcrro tow As ecu [VmKA worfa/o-mo" 
Upoo Inquiry I found ibis grand oqnlpige beloa-e l ,, * 
mwntebanwnamM EmltC-A ?cZWrv%%Z}Ll 


Solohos (Dr), eighteenth century , 
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His “nnti-imnetigines" uns simply a 
solution of bichloride of mercury coloured 
Taylou ( Dr Chevalier John) He 
culled himself “ Opthalminator, Ponti- 
ficml, Imperial, and Rojnl” It 19 said 
that (lie of lus horses ucrc blind from 
experiments tried bj him on their ejes 
(died 17G7) 

%* H 0 'earth lias introduced Dr Taj lor 
m his “ Undertakers’ Arms ” He is one 
of the three figures nt tho top, to the left 
hand of the spectator 
Umioun Docror ( The), of Moorticlds 
Hot being born a doctor, be called him- 
self “ 1 he Un-born Doctor ” 

Walkiu (Dr ), one of the three great 
quacks of the eighteenth ccnturj, the 
others being Dr Dock and Dr Timothj 
Franks Dr Walker had an abhorrence 
of quacks, and uns for ever cautioning 
the public not to trust them, but come nt 
once to him, adding, “ there is not such 
nnotber medicine m the norld ns mine " 

}*ot for himself but for hit country be pre pares b!i 
pilllpot nml eralt up hit predouj* drops for nuy country 
or nny town *t> prtnt la Ida zenl ami philanthropy — 
Goldsmith A Citl cno/tAs II orhi. IxrHl (l -Jj 

A\ ai n (Di ), a footman, famous for 
his “friars’ balsam " lie uns called in 
to prescribe to George If , and died 1761 
Dr Hard lmd a claret stain on his left 
check, and in Hogarth’s famous picture, 
“Hie Undertakers’ Arms,” the check is 
marked gules He occupies the right 
hand side of the spectator, and forms one 
of the tnunn irate, the others being Dr 
Tailor nml Mrs Mnpp 
Dr Iurltus and Dr Tom Snffold arc 
also knoun names 

Quacktebon. {Dr QuenUn), “ tho 
man of medicine,” one of the committee 
at tho Spa — Sir W Scott, S f Honan's 
Well (time, George III ) 

Quadroon Zamho is the issue of 
nn Indian and a Negro, Mulatto, of n 
Wlntemnn and n Negress, Terzeron, of 
a Whiteman and n Mulatto uoman, 
Quadroon, of a Terzeron and n Vi lute 

Quaint {Timothy), servnnt of gover- 
nor Hcartall lunotlij 13 “an odd fish, 
that loics to swim in troubled outers ’’ 
He sa\ e, “ 1 nci cr lnugb at tbc goi ernor s 
ood humours, norfrou-nnthis infirmities 
nlwnxs keep a 'ober, Btendi phiz, fixed 
as the gentleman ton horseback nt Charing 
Cro»s , and, n his worst of humours, 
ttlu. n r II is fire and faggots with him, if 
I turn round nnd coollj sav, * Lonl, sir, 

) 5* nn\ thing nifikd jour" lit II Imrst 
cut into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
a exclaim, 1 Curse that inflexible face 


of tlnno 1 Tbough t ou never suffer a 
smile lo mantle on it, it is n figure of fnn 
to the rest of the world ”’ — Ghent, The 
Soldier s Daughter (1801) 

Qualtor Poet (The), Bernard Barton 
(1781-18-1!)) 

Quale (Mr ), a philanthropist, noted 
for his bald, shining forehead Mrs 
Jelhby hopes her daughter Caddj util 
become Qimlc’s u ife — Ghnrles Dickens, 
Mica/ House (1833) 

QuarU (Philip), n sort of "Robinson 
Crusoe, uho bail a chimpanzee for his 
11 man Fnda\ " The Eton consists of the 
ail\ entures and sufferings of nn Cnghsh 
hermit named Philip Qunrll (1727) 

Quasimo’do, a foundling, lndeoush 
defonned, but of cnormnus muscular 
strength, adopted bj archdeacon Frollo 
lie is brought up in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame dc Pans One dnj , ho sees Lsme- 
raldn, ulio had been dancing in tho 
cathedral close, set upon bj a mob ns 
a uitcb, nnd lie conceals her for a time 
in the church Vi lien, nt length, tho 
beautiful gipsj girl is gibbeted, Quasimodo 
disappears mj stcriouslj , but n skeleton 
corresponding to the deformed figure is 
found after a lime in a hole under the 
gibbet —Victor Hugo, A otre Dame dc 
Paris (1831) 

Quatro Pihz Aymon (Acs), the 
four sons of the duke of Dordona (Dor- 
dojnc) Their names arc Rmnldo, Gmc- 
ciardo, Alardo, and Riccinrdctto (1 e 
Renaud, Guiscnrd, Alnrd, nnd Richard), 
nnd their adi entures form the subject of 
nn old French romnnee b> Huon do Vil- 
Ienouic (twelfth ccnturj) 

Quaver, a singing-mnstcr, who snys 
“ if it ucre not for singing-masters, men 
nnd uomen might ns well have been bom 
dumb ” He courts Lucj hv promising 
to give her singing lessons — ridding, 
Tho 17 rgm Unmashed 

Queen (The Starred Pthop), Cassi- 
opfn, uifc of Ceplicus (2 syl) King c( 
Dthiopia She boasted that she was fairer 
than the sen-namphs, nnd the offended 
nercids complained of the uvudt to Nep- 
tune, uho sent a sea-monster to ravage 
I tbiopn At death, Cnssiopcn w S3 made 
n constcllntion of thirteen stars 

chit Dtilun q ih*l >trur» 

To ftl t^er louti » pntM* 

Tb* f«- nymph* tbrlr j'uvrr* 

Milton Jl /V*rww 

Queen (The II Me), Mnry queen ct 
Scots, Da Done Blanche , 50 called b' 



QDELN DICK 


the French, because she dressed in white 
as mourning for her husband, 

jDiclk, Richard Cromwell 
(1020, 1G58-IGG0, died 1712) 

* It happened in the man of queen 
JJich, net er, on the Greek kalends This 
does not refer to Richard Cromwell, but 
to queen Outis There never was a 
queen Dick, c\cepfc by ™y of joke 

Queen Sarah, Sarah Jennings 
duchess of Marlborough (1660-1744) ° 

-r“ a "; ° n o£ re ’ 3 ” al *“*> **«» bob governed 

BeSharn 11 ?T 6 Permit, Jeremy 
(1748-1832) ’ QUeen SqUare > Londoa 

daShter n o°/f iTear T tS ’ E ' ,7nbetb Stuart 
mo™ U M° n r? f Hea ^? n ’ AstnrtS (“iho 

“tboqueen^fheaien 1 ” Vlrgl “ Maiy as 
e o& e Wi?k U A e nmny %?£%" 


fa\ ourito u *f^MooiTita!;. S 1 ^Ji a < ^ ban bl 

^Tdfofti 3 ’ M /r of Mo'dena, 

(1G58-1718) JnniC3 11 of England 

- Cu?a Ue ° n of the Antilles [An feet], 
of 1 ’a 1 mj Tn° G G^l 73 Zenobla qncen 

Pe?i“ Arehi. 

VaUeTst lIsXsS— PP^ 
Queen onh^s?, 011111 Edlnburgh 

Queen of the Seif 1 ^ 655 UjC ° 1 ° s:s ' j 
called ^ ea So ancient T3 re 

Ealkis quMn f of t Sh e eba°o^s^b5 aqueda or 

K 5 arn-cn of , h . u or Sa ba 


yuiiitru. 


nte of the south had a son bj Solomon named 
Melech, who reigned in Ethiopia or 
•ell ■Abyssinia, and added to his name the 
nords Belul Gian (“precious stone”), 
:en Alluding to a ring given to him by Solo- 
his P 1011 Belul Gian translated into Latin 
mt became pretiosus Joannes, which got cor- 
a rupted into Prester John (presbyter Jo- 
hannes), and has gnen rise to the fables 
gs of this “mythical king of Ethiopia ” 

Queen of the S woids Minna 
ed iron was so called, because tkc gentle- 
men, formed into two lines, belt? their 
, y sw ords so as to form an arch or roof 

in under which Minna led the Indies of the 

e ld77 ^ ^ Orchardson, R A 

Sent d A P1CtUre ln lllustratl °n of this 

e p Queens (Four dauqhtcrs) Ra\ mond 
BerWer count of Pretence had four 
daughters, all of whom married kino-s 
Margaret married Louis IX of France 
£^!? or marneti ffonry III 0 f England ’ 

fe of W ° Cnry ’ s brotb ^IiSd 

nef (?;,!£ rsst?." 

Dante Paradise rl (Ull) 

thotogos (1734) > Ckrononhoton- 

Perth (time, Henry fy 0 ^’ A,r Ma ' d of 

\T C] v «r 

of&; Elt ^ lbo s "'°rd of Hnco I 

! fe^^nthoGood 

n,a mllMono tl^a luST ™ 3 

was pr ?, niote d to the !aw e ? a T, UfT, ? 0n > ba t 

Querpo (Shntt) “ Duf ' z,a ' 1 ,L (ires), 
P fns(tr J is meant for Dr“n Gartb ’ a 

tills design ahrlll o7 r U °" e 

zatow > "‘embvr e&l^j^STH, 
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QUESTING BEAST 

His sires pretended pious steps lie treats. 

And where the doctor falls, the saint succeed 
Dispensary, iv (1G93) 

Questing Beast (The), a monster 
called Glatisnunt, that made a noise 
called questing, “like thirty couple of 
hounds giving quest” or cry King 
rellinorc (3 syl ) follow ed the beast for 
twehc months (pt i IV), and after his 
death sir PalonudCs ga\e it chase 

The questing bei&t hid in shape and head like a scr 
penis heart and a body like b llbird buttocks liko a 
lion mid footed like n Imrt and in his body tiierc was 
elicIi a noise as It had been the noise of thirty couple of 
hounds questing nnd such a noise that beast unde where 
Meter ho went mid this beast evermore sir Pnlomldes 
followed — Sir T Malory History o/ Prince Arthur L 
17 H. W (1470) 

Queubus ( The Equinoctial of), a line 
in the “unknown sea," passed by the 
Vnpmns on the Greek kalends of the 
Oljmpiad era bc 777, according to 
the authontj of Quinapalus — Shake- 
speare, Txccljth Niqht, act n sc 3 (1614) 

Quiara and Mon'nema, man and 
wife, the onlv persons who escaped the 
raaages of the small-pox plague which 
carried off all the rest of the Guara'm 
race, in Paraguay The} left the fatal 
spot, settled in the Mondai woods, had 
one son Icrutinnd one daughter Mooma, 
but Qu.Sra was killed b} a jngflnr before 
the latter w as bom — Soutlic} , A Tale of 
Paraquat/ (1814) (See Monneha and 
Moon \ ) 

Quick (Abel), clerk to Surplus the 
lawicr— J hi Morton, A Peqular Fix 

Quid (John), called “The Ketircd Dio- 
cletian of Islington ” (1748-1831) 

lltllo Quick tho retired Dkiclelhn of Islington with 
bis squeak like a Bartlemew flddio — Charles Mathews 

Quickly (Mistress), servnnt-of-all- 
work to Dr Cams a French phjsician 
She sn}s, “1 wash, v ring, brew, bake, 
scour, dress meat and drink, make tbe 
beds, and do all myself ” She is the go- 
between of three suitors for “sweet 
Anne Page,” and with perfect disinte- 
restedness wishes nil three to succeed, and 
docs her best to forward the suit of all 
three, “but spcciotisl) of Master Fenton ” 
— Shakespeare, Menu IFtrcs of Windsor 
(1GQ1) 

QuioNy ( Misti ess Nell), hostess of a 
ta\cm in Enst-chcnp, frequented by 
Harr} prince of \\ ales, sir John Talstaff, 
and all their disreputable crew In 
Henry V Mistress Quick 1} is represented 
n3 having married Pistol the “ lieutenant 
of captain „ir John s arm} ” All three die 
before the end o^ the plna Tier descrip- 
tion of sir John FalstafTs dentil tJJcnry 


V act u sc 3) is very a 
to nature In 2 Henry 
Quickly arrests sir John 
immediately she hears of 
is quite willing to dism 
nnd trust “ the honey sw 
again to an} amount — S 
nnd 2 Henry IV and Hen 

Quid (Mr ), the tobacco 
of Sirs Margaret Pa 
Scott, Guy Manncnng (<■' 

Quid Rides, the . 
Brandon, tobacco-broker, 
the close of the eighteen^ 
was suggested b} Hauj 
Llo}d’s coffee-house 

*** Quid Hides (Latin) 
do you laugh?” Quid 
tobacconist rides ” 

Quidnunc (Abraham), 
w-the-I lUds, an upbc 
but bankrupt His head 
schemes for paying off the 
the balance of power, 
Europe, nnd the political.- 
da} ’ 

The prototype of tht 
cinn w ns the father of Dr j 
Tatler, No 155) ■ 

Harriet Quidnunc, his dam 
b} Belmour from the finmd 
house, nnd ndored b} him | 

John Quidnunc, under! 
name of Ko\ ew ell, hni ing i 
planter’s widow, returns to) 
Jus father s debts, and give! 
Mr Belmour for wife— 3 
Upholsterer (1758) j 

Quidnuncs, a name I 
ancient members of certain | 
who were constantly inqu| 
nunc ? What news 1 ” j 

ThU the Great Blotlier dearer he 
The clubs of Quidnuncs or her «; 

Tope The ^ 

Quidnunkis, a nw 
climbed higher than its " 
fell into a rn or For a fi_ 
monkey race stood panic-t 
stream flowed on, nnd 
1 two the monke} s continue 
ns if nothing had bap 
j QuidnuAhs (a fable, 172b) 

> *** The object of this ’ 

that no one is of suffin 
stop the general current 
cause a gap in nnture E 
kaisers die, inning climl 
nunkis, somewhat higher 
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- QUIXOTE. - 


bat when they fall into the stream, Flat- 
ten scrawls /ficjacet on a stone, but no 
one misses them 

Qiuldnve (2 syl ), clerk to old Phil- 
pot “ the citizen llurphv , The Citizen 
(1701) 

Qrnlp {Dame !) , a hideous dwarf, 
cunning, malicious, and a perfect master 
m tormenting Of bard, forbidding fea- 
ture”, u itb bead and face large enough 
fora giant Uis black eyes were rest- 
less, sly , and cunning, his mouth and 
cbm bristly with a coarse, hard beard , 
lus face never clean, but alway s distorted 
with a ghastly gnn, which showed the 
few discoloured fangs that supplied 
the place of teeth 11 is dress consisted 
of n large high-crowned hat, a worn-out 
nmi n u ’ ' J nirof , nlost capacious shoes. 

" hua ncck - : 

m°pn CCtCd | i Cnt3 ' ndv<lncC(i money to sea’ 

calling himself a sh.Lbrefke' 

°n the point of hem- arrested fnw? " as 
When he drowned himself f ° r felon f> 


Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1592) 

Quino'nes (Cue rode), m the reign of 
Jinn n He, with nine other cavaliers, 
held the bridge of Orhigo against all 
comers for thirty-siv days, and m thnt 
time they overthrew seventy-eight 
knights of Spam and France 

Qumtano'na, the duenna of queen 
Gmnever or G.nebra —Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, II u 6 (1015) 


■ \ / 

r 9™i tess pce (Queen), sovereign of 
Entelechie, the country of speculative 
science visited by Pantag'nicl and his 
companions in their search for "the 
orncle of the Holy Bottle Rahehm 
Tantagruel, v 19 (lo45) ’ 

Quint'essence of Heaven Tin 
sides the four elements of earth, Aristotle 
imagined a fifth clement, out of which 

formed* ° the l Cthercal bod, « were 
xormed The motion of tins "nm„f 

essence,” he said, was orbicular q ^ 




Cl r 


SSK* 


v * w ***ucta Dump n _, 

Eu l b l W V Cd b ttl " wo°mn d „ len i aUd 


H e a by her tr ^tcd 

whom shereahy w ft 1,cal ^shand, 

Dickens tv nu TC J^tiy 
%>(1 840; ’ The Old Cut tostty 

Hams of 

Quotes from “ ” If anv Zl 





rrort/s (“ Yoy age toT,u' rift ’ Miner's 

, ?^co (Pctv I,Ut ’” 172G ) 

-.Undertakes flip m * a Ci Upent/»r mi 
Allied wnJr® Dianawcmcnt of 1 ho 


On^T° tt ' rarad,, ^ m nc ' cfe ^ 
d rSS&K2 0 a (<? r ) t aindch 

the v romances m^n onc of 

condemned by the nnnH 1X °i CB ,lbrar ' 
Hie village to be burnt batbcr of 

Quixote, 1 (iG 05 ). b t ~ Cwantcs i Hon ^ 

tlfiSuK, 52“ jO* Hi Hu 

Jer» nnwljr W Perennial flrtp rM r 

Quiri'xxus, Mars 

^ a coodu ?ut! nIU ' 

lack Bear inn Jd rl bc . lawyer at the 


BlaekBe^rl- lawyer at „ 
V The filtfc- George I) \ 


• SstftHir 11 . 

S c q Z,tur mm re 3ma, qtta ^ 
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perverted by ronmnco and crazed with 
ideas of chivalrj He is tbc hero of a 
Spanish romance In Cervantes Don 
Quixote feels himself called on to become 
a knight-errant, to defend the oppressed 
and succour the injured He engages for 
his 'squire Snncko Panza, a middle-aged, 
ignorant rustic, selfish but full of good 
sense, a gourmand but attached to his 
master, shroud but credulous The 
knight goes forth on his adventures, 
thinh9 wind-mills to be giants, flocks of 
sheep to be armies, inns to be castles, ana 
galley-slaves oppressed gentlemen , but 
the 'squire sees them m their true light 
Ultimately, the knight is restored to his 
nglit mind, and dies like a peaceful 
Christian The object of this romance 
was to laugh down the romances of 
clin airy of the Middle Ages 

(Quixote means “ armour for the 
thighs,” but Qmxada means “ lantern 
jaws ” Don Quixote’s favourite author 
was rdicmno de Sjha, his model 
knight uas Am'adis de Gaul The 
romance is in two parts, of four books 
each Pt I uas published in 1C05, nnd 
pt. II in 1G15 ) 

The prototype of the knight was the 
duke of Lcnna 

Don Quixote Is n tall mengre lantern Jawed, luvwk 
nosed long limbed grizzle hatred man with a pair of 
largo hi nek whiskers nnd lie st)lcs hhn elf The knl e ht 
of the Woeful Countenance —Cert antes Don Quixote 
II I 1411015) 

Don Quixote's Dorse, BosinnntG (4 syl ), 
all skin and bone 

Quixote (The Female) or Adventures of 
Arabella, a novel by Mrs Lennox (1752) 

Quixote of the Worth (The), 
Charles XII of Sweden , sometimes 
called “The Madman" (1682, 1697- 
1718) 

Quodling ( The Rev Mi ), chaplain to 
the duke of Buckingham — Sir \V Scott, 
Pcvcnl of the Peah (time, Charles II ) 

Why " said tho duke I had caused my little Quod 
ing to go through his oration thus hatever evil 
eports had passed current during the lifetime of the 
worthy matron whom they had restored to du l that day 
ven Malice lier<cl( could not deny that she was bom 
well, tarried well lived well and died well since she 
was born at hhadwcll married to CretstreU Iked In 
Camberwell* and died In BridcicclL " — Percril of the 
Peak, xlhr (1823) 

(Some give Clerhenwcll instead of 
“ Camberwell ") 

Quos Ego — , a threat intended but 
withheld, a sentence broken off EOlus, 
angry with the winds and storms w Inch 
had thrown the sea into commotion with- 
out his sanction, was going to Bay he 
would puni3h them severely for this act 


of insubordination , but having uttered 

the first two words, “ Whom I ho 

sajs no more, but proceeds to the busi- 
ness in hand — Virgil, JEneid j i 

JSext Monday "said he you wiJJ he a ‘iuhsfano? 

and then " with which yuai ego be went to the next 

boy — Dascnt, tlalf a Life (1850) 

Quo'tem (Caleb), a parish clerk or 
Jack-of-all-trades — G Colman, The 
Review or The Wags of Windsor (1798) 

I resolved Ilko Caleb Quotem to bate a place at the 
review —'ft whlngtoa Irving. 


B. 

R. Neither Demosthenes nor Anstotle 
could pronounce the letter r 

R (rogue), \ ognbonds, etc , who were 
branded on the left shoulder with this 
letter 

They may be burned with n hot burning Iron of 
the breadth of a shilling with a great Roman R on (he 
lef shoulder which letter slmll remain as tho mark of a 
royie. — Prynne. IJUtrio rruutlx or The Playerf Scourge 
If I escape tho halter with the letter It 
Printed upon It. 

Massinger A heio H aj to Pay Old Debts lv 2(1629) 

jRab'agas, an advocate and editor of 
a journal called the Carmagnole At tho 
same office ivas published another radical 
paper, called the Crapaud Volant Rnb- 
ngas lived in the kingdom of Monaco, 
and was a demagogue leader of the 
deepest red , but was won over to tho 
king's party by the tact of an American 
ladj, who got him an invitation to dine 
at the palace, and made him chief minis- 
ter of state From this moment he be- 
came the most strenuous opponent of the 
“ liberal ” partj — M Snrdou, Rabagas 
(1872) 

Rabbi Abion of Tient, a fic- 
titious sage and most wonderful linguist 
“ He knew the nature of all manner of 
herbs, beasts, nnd minerals ” — Reynaid 
the Fox, xn (1498) 

Rabbits Those rabbits have more 
nature in them than you commonly find m 
rabbits, ic my production is better 
than the production of other men This 
w as said in a conceited artist — J Foster, 
Life of Dickens , n 367 

Rabelais (The English) Dean Swift 
wns so called by Voltaire (1GG7-1745) 

Sterne (1713-1768) and! bourns Amory 
(1699-1788) have also been so called. 
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Rabelais ( The Modem), William Ma- 
gma (1794-1842). 

Rabelais of Germany, J Fiscliart, 

called “Montzer" (1550-1614) * 

Rabelais’s Poison. Rabelais, being 
at a great distance from Pans, and with- 
out monej to pay bis hotel bill or his 
fare, made up three small packets of 
brick-dust One he labelled “Poison 
for the king,” another “ Poison for mon- 
steur,” and the third “ Poison for the 
dauphin ” The landlord rastantl) in- 
formed against this “ poisoner," and the 
secrctarj of state removed him at once to 
Pans hen, however, the joke mas 
found out, it ended onl) in a laugh — 
Spectator (“ Art of Grow mg Rich ”) 

RabTcan or Rabiea'no, the horse 
of Astolpho Its sire was Wind and its 
dam Fire It fed on human food The 
v, ord means “short tail” — Anosto, Or- 
lando rurioso (151G) 

%* Argalia’s horse is called by the 
same name m Orlando Innamorato (1495) 

Rabisson, a vagabond tinker and 
knife-grinder He was the only person 
mho knew about “ the gold-mine" left to 
the “ miller of Grenoble " Rabisson mas 
murdered for Ins secret by Eusebe Noel 
the schoolmaster of Bout dcs Monde — E 
Stirling, The Gold-Mine or Miller of 
Grenoble (1854) 

Rab'slieka (in tho Bible IUn- 
sitAivCH), in the satire of Absalom and 
Achiiophcl , b) Drj den and Tate, is meant 
for sir Thomas Plaj er (2 Kings win ) 

ext him let railing Rabsbeka hare place— 
Bofuhofxco] bo has no need of grace. 

rt. il pcs ) 

Raby ( Aurora) ; a nch young English 
orphan, catholic in religion, of virgin 
modest) , “a rose with all its sweetest 
leaves )ot folded ” She was staying in 
the house of lord and lady Amundewllc 
during the parliamentary v acation Here 
don Juan, “as Russian envoy,” was also 
a guest, with several others Aurora 
Rab) is introduced m canto w , and 
crops up here and there in the two re- 
maining cantos , but, ns the tale was 
never finished,' it is not possible to divine 
what part the beautiful and innocent girl 
was designed by the poet to play Pro- 
bald v don Juan, having sown his “wild 
oats,” might become a not'unfit match 
for the beautiful orphan — Bjron, Don 
'Juan (1824) 

Roby ( The Rose of), the mother of 
Richard IH, She was Cecil) , daughter 


of Ralph Ncv) 11 de Raby "first earl of 
Westmoreland Hcrhusbmd was Richard 
duke of York, who was slam at the battle 
of Wakefield m 14G0 She died 1495 

Rachael, a servant^girl at ladv 
Pcvenl’s of the Peak — Sir W Scott, 
Pcvci it of the Pcah (time, Charles II.) 

Ra’chacl (2 syl ), one of the “ hands " 
m Boundcrby’s mill at Coketown She 
lov ed Stephen Blackpool, and w ns greatly 
beloved by him in return , but Stephen 
was married to a worthless drunkard 
After the death of Stephen, Rachael 
watched over the good-for-nothmg young 
widow, and befriended her — C Dickens, 
Hard Times (1854) 

Racine of Italy (.The), Mctastasio 
(1698-1782). 

Racine of Music (The), Antonio 
Gaspare Sacchim of Nnples (1785-1786) 

Racket (fir Chailcs), a young man 
of fashion, w ho has mamed the daughter 
of a wealthy London merchant In the 
third week of the hone) moon, sir Charles 
paid his father-in-law a visit, and quar- 
relled with his bride about a game of 
whist The lad) affirmed that sir Charles 
ought to have pie) ed a diamond instead 
of a clnb Sir Charles grew funous, and 
resolved upon a div orce , but the quarrel 
was adjusted, nnd sir Charles ends b) 
sa)ing, “You may be as wrong ns jou 
please, but I’ll be cursed if I ever cndca- 
\ our to set ) ou right again ” 

Lady Racket, w ife of sir Charles, and 
elder daughter of Mr Drugget — Murphv , 
Three Weeks after Marriage (1776) 

Racket ( Widow), a sprightly, good- 
natured widow and woman of fashion 

A coquette, a wit, and a fine lady —Mrs. CowJer T1 1 
Belle $ btrataoemi IL 1 (1780) 

Tho Widow Racket" was one of Mrs. Pope* best 
parts. Her usual manner of expressing piquant careless 
ness consisted In tossing her head from right to left, nnd 
striking the palm or one hand with the back of the other 
(1740 1707}.— James Smith. 

Rackrent (fir Condi/) , m Miss Edge- 
worth’s novel of Castle Rac! rent (1802) 

Raddle (Mrs ), keeper of tbe lodgings 
occupied by Bob Sawjer The )oung 
mcdicnl practitioner inv ited Mr Pickwick 
and his three friends to a conv ivial meet- 
ing , but the termagant Mrs Raddle 
brought the meeting to an untimelv end 
— C Dickens, The Pickwick Papers 
(1836) 

Rad'egonde (St ) or St Rath-giad, 
qneen of France (bom 519, died 587) She 
was the daughter of Bertaire king of 


RAMORNY 


RANGER 


dragged forth, and the Moor smd, 
“.And how Mould you act if our lots 
were reversed ? ” Ramiro replied, “ I 
would feast you well, and 6end for my 
chief princes and counsellors, and set 
you before them, and bid v ou blow 3 our 
horn till jou died “Then be it so," 
smd the Moor But when Ramiro blew 
Ins hom, his “merry men ” rushed into 
the castle, and the Moorish king, with 
Aldonza and all their children, princes, 
and counsellors, were put to the sw ord — 
Southey’, Damn 0 (a ballad from the Por- 
tuguese, 1804) 

Ramorny (Sir John), a voluptuary, 
master of the horse to pnnce Robert of 
Scotland — Sir W Scott, Pair Maid of 
Berth (time, Henrj IY ) 

Ramsay (David), the old watch- 
maker near Temple Bar 

Margaret Ramsay, David's daughter 
She marries lord Nigel — Sir IV Scott, 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I ) 

Ramsbottom (Mrs), a vile speller 
of the language Theodore Hook’s pseu- 
donj’m in the John Bull newspaper, 1829 

I V > Winifred Jenkins, the maid of 
Miss Tabitha Bramble (m Smollett s 
Humphrey Chn/cr, 1770), nvals Mrs 
Ramsbottom m bad spelling 

Randal, tho boatmnn at Lochlcven 
Castle — Sir W Scott, The Abbot (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Randolph (Lord), a Scotch noble- 
man, whose life was sa\ ed by young Nor- 
val For this sen ice his lordship gave 
the youth a commission , but Glenalv on 
the heir-presumptive hated the new fa- 
v ounte, and persuaded lord Randolph that 
Nonal was too familiar with his lady 
Accordinglj ,Glenalvon and lordRandolph 
wajlaid the lad, who being attacked 
slew Glcnalvon m self-defence, but it as 
himself slain bj lord Randolph When 
the lad was killed, lord Randolph learned 
that “Nonml" was the son of lady 
Randolph bj lord Douglas her former 
husband He was greatlj vexed, and 
went to tho war then raging between 
Scotland and Denmark, to drown his 
sorrow by activ lty and danger 

Lady Randolph, daughter of sir Mal- 
colm, was privately married to lord 
Douglas, and when her first boy was 
born she hid him m a basket, because 
there was a family’ feud between Malcolm 
and Douglas Soon after this, Douglas 
was slam in b ittlc, and the widow 
married lord Randolph The babe was 
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found by old Norval a shepherd, who 
brought r„ up as his own son When 
18 years old, the lad saved the life of 
lord Randolph, and was given a commis- 
sion m the army Lady Randolph, 
hcnnng of the incident, discovered that 
young Norval was her own son Douglas 
Glennlvon, who hated the new favourite, 
persuaded lord Randolph that the v oung 
man was too fnmilmr with lady Ran- 
dolph, and being wajdaid, a fight ensued, 
in which Norval slew Glennlvon, but was 
himself slain by lord Randolph Lord 
Randolph, being informed that the young 
man was lady Randolph’s son, went to 
the wars to “ dm e away care , " and lady 
Randolph, in her distraction, cast herself 
headlong from a Btcep precipice — J 
Home, Douglas (1757) 

The voice of Mn Crawford P734-1S011 when thrown 
out b> the vcheinenco of strong feeling, seemed to wittier 
up the hearer It wju a flaming arrow n lighting of 
pission Such was the effect of her almost shriek (o old 
Norval Has healhe?** It was like on electric shock 
which drove the blood hack to tbo heart, and produced n 
shudder of te-ror through tho crowded theatre — Doadcn 
Life of Kemble 

Random, a man of fortune with a 
scapegrace son He is pale and puffvf 
w ith gout and a tearing cough Random 
goes to Franco to recruit his health, and 
on his return to Fnglnnd gets arrested 
for debt by mistake for his son Ho 
raves and rages, threatens and vow s ven- 
geance, but finds his son on the point 
of marrying a daughter of sir David 
Dnnder of Sunder llall, and forgets his 
evils in contemplation of this most 
desirable alliance — G. Colmnn, Ways 
and Means (1788) 

Random (Roderick), a 3 oung Scotch 
scapegrace m quest of fortune At one 
time he revels in prosperity, at another 
he is m utter destitution Roderick is 
led into different countries (whose pecu- 
liarities arc described), and falls into tho 
society of wits, sharpers, courtiers, and 
harlots Occasionally lavish, he is essen- 
tially mean , with a dash of humour, he 
is contemptibly revengeful , and, though 
generous-minded when the whim jumps 
with his wishes, he is thoroughly selfish 
His treatment of Strap is rev citing to 
a generous mind Strap lends him 
money in his necessity, but the heartless 
Roderick wastes the loan,- treats Strap 
as a mere servant, fleeces him at dice, 
and cuffs him when the game is adverse 
— T Smollett, Roderick Random (1748) 

Ranger, tho madcap cousin of 
Clarmda, and the leading character in 
Hoadly’s Suspicious Husband (4747) 



RANT1P0LE 


RAT WITHOUT A TAIL 


"Ran'tipole (3 syi ), a madcap One 
( 1 ^ the nicknames guon to Napoleon III 
(See Ratoleo'i 111 ) 

Tide, b* o little mntJpcILU. 

Co!m-n Ileir-c: Late l 2 0*^ 

Raoul [Rote/], the old huntsman of 
sir Ravmond Berenger — Sir W Scott, 
The Betrothed (time, Hear} II ) 

Raoul di Eangis (Sir), the 
huguenot m love with Valentina (daughter 
rf the comte dc St, Bris, gc-ernor of the 
Louvre) Sir Raoul offered the hand 
of 'tfllcntinn in marriage, but rejects it 
because he fancies she is betrothed to the 
comte dc Levers Kerens being shun 
m the Bartholomew Massacre, Raoul 
marries Valentina, but scared} is the 
ccrenionv over when both are shot by 
the musketeers under the command of 
St Bns — 'Meverbeer, I/'s JIujuenots 
(opera, 18S5) 

Raphael (2 or 3 syi), called In 
Milton, “Tlie Sociable Spirit,” and “The 
Affable Archangel ” In the booh of To’/it 
it was Raphael r ho travelled u ith Tobins 
into Media and bac! ogam , and it in the 
same angel that holds discourse with 
Adam through two bookB of Paradise 
Lost, v nndri. (IGGj) 

Papha'l, the guardian angel of John 
the Beloved 

%* Longfellow calls Raphael “The 
Angel of the Sun,” and sa\ s that he brings 
to man “the gift of faith” — Golden 
Legend (“Shracle-Plaa,” m , 1851) 

Paphntl ( The Flemish), Frans Hons 
H 13 chief works ere .“St Luke nt His 
Basel," and the 11 Descent of the Tallcn 
Angel=," both m Antwerp Cathedral 
(1529-1570). 

Paphacl {The French), Enstace Lesuenr 
(1G17-1 Go5) 

Raphael of Cats (27*0, Godefroi 
Mind, a Swiss painter, famous forhis cats 
(17G8-1S11) 

Raphael of Holland ( The), Mar- 
tin a an Ilcmskcrck (1498-1574) 

Raphael’s Enchanter, Giulm 
Eonmnna, a baker s wife Her likeness 
appears m several of his paintings 
(bee Lor cos ) 

Rapier {Zhe) was introduced by 
Rowland York in 15S7 

Vtt [fM* lan-t JorlJ tru a Lo’-'dcnr- fanoci 
W n. cn In bis tVmp let brining Ui a new fc*r** ef 
—to run j*>{nt of a Into * man * Ixdr 
fe* or* Utj»j the cw was with little buckJerr ami 
broadswords to rtrtka jLod peter Utrat, «d It trs* 


crronntnl tmmauiljr to Mr be under the cfrdlt— Ciirletar, 

3 \antful l e mire nee (1K3J 

Rare Ren Ben Jonson, the drama- 
tist, was so called by Shakespeare (1574— 
1637) 

Rnredreneh (faster), npotheenry. 
— Sir U Scott, Fortunes of higcl (time, 
James I ) 

Rascal, worthies':, lean A rascal 
deer is a lean, poor stag Bruins calls 
mone\ “rascal counters,” 1 1 contemp- 
tible, ignoble 

TVben Marcui Prn’in pro^s n cow lou 
To lock urli r» cii counters from hl> friends, 
r*c ren If rod with fill j-o.tr Hum dti bolls 
Dim him to p'eecs J 

Huktspefire Ju’iiis Canr net It ec. 3 (JC37) 

Rashleagh Osbaldistone, called 
“*hc scholar," nn lnpocritical and 
rccomphshcd villain, 1 died br Rob Itor 
— Sir w Scott, Fob lloy (time, George 

%* Surely never gentleman was 
plagued with Fuch a fnnnl} ns sir Hil- 
debrand O baldntonc of Osbaldistone 
1 1 nil (1) Formal, “ the set," (2) 
Thomcliff, “the bulh ,” (3) John, “the 
gamekeeper, (4) rfclnrd, “the horse- 
jocke} , ” (5) Wilfred, “(ho fool,” 
(G) ltnshleigh, " the scholar and knar e ” 

Rns’sclas, prince of Abvssinw, 
fourth son of the emperor According to 
the custom of the countn,hc was con- 
fined in a private paradise, with the rest 
of the rornl fnnnl} This paradise was 
in the valler of Amliara, surrounded b\ 
high mountains It had only one en- 
trance, which was b} a caicm under 
a rock concealed b} woods, and closed b} 
iron gates He escaped with his sis.er 
Lcknrah and Imlnc the poet, and 
v andeicd about to find ont what con- 
dition or rank of life was the most happy 
After careful investigation, he found no 
lot without its drawbacks, and rcsohed 
to return to the “happ} rallcr ” — Dr 
Johnson, Pamelas (1759) 

Tb* nwi firtrenonvr who Imagined thal I - pa£»***d 
(be rfjulrtion of II a trrithcT nn t the dlrtr’batJon of rho 
r*-i*nn 1 a an oriffi/tul charterer in romance an J Hie 

happy val’ey " In which Haas h\i re&to U U died 
with jroeli* fccllnj — lounjj 

Rat. One of the richest pro\inc ft s of 
Holland was once inundated hr n hole 
made tn the d} kes b} a single water-rat 

Rat without a Tail Witches 
could assume an} animal form, but the 
tad was crer wanting Tims, o cat 
without a tail, a rat without a tail, a dog 
without a tail, i ere witch forms,— See 
Mad/eth , act i. ec. 8. 
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Eats ( Devourcdby ) Archbishop Hatto, 
count Gn-af, bishop Widerolf of Stras- 
burg, bishop Adolpb of Cologne, Freiherr 
v on Gtlttingen, w ere all devoured by rats 
(See Hatto, p 429 ) 

Eatcliffe {James), a notorious thief 
— Sir W Scott, Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George II ) 

Ratchffc {Mr JJukcit), a friend of sir 
Eduard Mauley “the Black Dwarf" — 
Sir IV Scott, The Black Dwarf (time, 
Anne) 

Batchffe (Mrs), the widow of “don 
Carlos" who rescued She\ a at Cadiz 
from an auto da fc 

Charles Ratchffc , clerk of sir Stephen 
Bertram, discharged because he had a 
prett} sister, and sir Stephen had a 
joung son Charles supported his 
widowed mother and his sister In his 
earnings He rescued Sheva, the Jew, 
from a howling London mob, and was 
left the heir of the old man’s proper!} 

Miss [Eliza} Ratchffc, sister of Charles, 
clandestine!} marnca to Charles Bertram 
and gn en £10,000 by the Jew to reconcile 
sir Stephen Bertram to tho alliance She 
was handsome, virtuous, and element, 
mild, modest, and gentle — Cumberland, 
The Jew (177G) 

Eatli'mor, chief of Cluthn (the 
Clyde), and father of Calthon and Colmar 
Duntbalmo lord of Teutha “ came in his 
pride ngainst him,” and was overcome, 
whereupon his anger rose, and he went 
b} night with his warriors, and slew 
'Eathmor m his own halls, where his 
feasts had so often been spread for 
btrnngers — Ossian, Calthon and Colmal 

Rattlxn (Jack), a famous naval cha- 
racter in Smollett’s Roderick Random 
Tom Bowling is m the same novel 
(1749) 

Eattray (Sir latnmon), of Eunna- 
gullion , tho duelling fnend of sir Mungo 
Malagrowthcr — Sir W Scott, Foi tunes 
of A r tgcl (time, James I ) 

Raueocau'ti, leader of a troupe of 
singers going to act in Sicily The 
whole were captured by Lambro the 
pirate, and sold m Turkey ns Slav cs 

Twould not becomo myself to dwell upon 
My own merits, nnd tho young 1 see sir you [don ,7 wan} 
Hare got n travelled air which shews you one 
To whom the opera Is by no mcnn< new 
You ve heard of Knucocantl— 1 m that man 
You wai [ricj not last year at the fair of Lugo 
Bat nnt, When I’m engaged to ring there —-do go 

Byron, Von Juan Jr 83 (1820) 


Eaven, emblem of Denmnrh, and 
standard of the Danes Necromantic 
powers are ascribed to it Asser says, 
in Ins Life of Alfred, If the Danes 
were destined to gain a victor}, “a Inc 
crow would appear fl} ing on the middle 
of the unfurled flag, but if the} were 
doomed to be defeated, tbe flag would 
hang down motionless , ” and this, he 
continues, “was often proved to he so ” 

The rav en banner was called Landajda 
(“tho desolation of the country”), nnd its 
device was woven by the daughters of 
Eegner Lodbrok 

we hivo shattered back 

The hugest ware from Ni*r*clnnd ercr jet 

Surged on us nnd our battle axes broken 

The Karen s wing nnd dumbed the carrion croak 

From the gray sea for erer 

Tcnnjr*on Harold lr 3{18"G) 

Eaten (Barndby's), Gnp, a large bird, 
of most impish disposition Its usual 
pbrnseswere “I’m a devil*" “Neversny 
die 1 ” “Boll}, put the kettle on!” Hcalso 
uttered a cluck like cork-draw ing, a 
barking like a dog, and a crowing like a 
cock Barnab} Kudge used to carry it 
about m a basket at his hack The bird 
drooped while it was m jail with his 
master, but after Barnab} ’s reprieve, 

It toon rccorcred Its good looks nnd became as glo sy 
nnd sleek as e'er but for n whole year It never 
Indulged In any other sound thin ngraxo und decorous 
eroalt, Ono bright cummer morning the b/nl 
advanced with fantastic ftepa to the door of tho Maypole 
nnd then cried Iran devil I three or four times with 
extraordinary rapture and from thattlme constantly 
practised nnd Improrcd himself in the vulgar tongue — 
L Dickens, Carnal}/ Itudge 11. (1S-HJ 

Eavens of Owaun (The) Owain 
had m his army 300 ravens, who were 
irresistible It is thought that these 
ravens were warriors who bore this device 
on their shields 

A man who earned the birds to fly upon tbe host 

Llho the ravens of Ownln eager for prey 

Blcddynt > ordd JJjiyrtanArchalolojy L 3C5 

Eavens once White One da), 
a raven told Apollo that Coro'ms, a 
Thessalian nvmpb whom lie passionate! v 
loved, was faithless Apollo, in his rage, 
shot the nj mpb, bnt hated the raven, 
and “ bade him prate m white plumes 
never more ” — Ovid, Metam,, u 

HavenBpum, at the mouth of the 
Humber, where Henrv IY landed, m 
1399, to deposo Eichard II It no 
longer exists, having been wholly en- 
gulfed by the sea, but no record exists 
of the date of this engulfment 

Ea'venstone or Ea'benstem, the 
stone gibbet of German} So called 
from tbe ravens which perch on it 
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Do you think 

m honour you ro tnuJj as sale your throat 
From the ravemtone by chokluKyou mjsdt! 

B yron Werner 11 2(1822). 

Ravenswood ( Allan lord of), a 
decayed Scotch nobleman of the royalist 
part) 

Master Ldqar Ravenswood, the son of 
Allan In love with Lucy Ashton, 
daughter of sir William Ashton lord- 
beeper of Scotland The lovers plight 
their troth at the “ Mermaid's Fountain, ” 
but Lucy is compelled to marry Frank 
Ilavston laird of Bucklaw The bride, 
in a fit of insanity, attempts to murder 
the bridegroom, and dies in convulsions 
Bucklaw recovers, and goc3 abroad 
Colonel Ashton appoints a hostile meet- 
ing with-Edgar, but young Ravenswood, 
on his way to the place appointed, is lost 
in the quicksands of Kelpies Flow, in 
accordance with an ancient prophecj — 
Sir W Scott, Bride of Lammcrmoor (time, 
William 111 ) 

In Donizetti's opera of Luca di 
Lammcrmoor , Bucklaw dies of the wound 
inflicted by the bride, and Edgar, heart- 
broken, comes on the stage and kills 
himself 

The catastrophe Jn the Bride of Iximmermoor whero 
\Fdgar] Lavcnswood Is swallowed up hi ft quirt Band Is 
Angularly grand in romance but would be Inadmissible 
in n drama. — fTncyc. Brit Art. Romance.” 

Rawliend and Bloody-Bones, 
tw o bogies or bugbears, generallv coupled 
together In some cases the phrase is 
employed to designate one and the 
same “ shadowy spnte " 

Servants awe children by tellWff them of Itaw 
head and Bloody bones.— Lockc. 

Rayland (Mrs), the domineering 
lady of the Old Manoi -House, byCharlottc 
Smith (1749-1800) 

Mrs ltaylnnd is a sort of queen Elizabeth In prlrate 
life, — Sir W Scott. 

Raymond, count of Toulouse, the 
Nestor of the crusaders He si a} s 
Aladine king of Jerusalem, and plants 
the Christian standard on the tower of 
David — Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered, xx 
(1510) 

*** Introduced by sir W Scott in 
Count Robert of 'Bans, a novel of the 
period of Rufus 

Raymond (Sir Charles), a country 
gentleman, the friend and neighbour of 
sir Robert Belmont 

Colons l Raymond, son of sir Charles, 
In love with Rosetta Belmont Being 
diffident and modest, Rosetta delights in 
tormenting him, and he is jealous even of 


William Faddle “a fellow made up of 
knavery, noise, and impudence ” 

Harriet Raymond, daughter of sir 
Charles, whose mother died in giving 
her birth She was committed to the 
care of a govemante, who changed her 
name to Fidelia, wrote to sir Charles to 
say that she was dead, and Bold her at 
the age of 12 to a villain named Villard 
Charles Belmont, hearing her cries of 
distress, rescued her and took her home 
The govemante at death confessed the 
truth, and Charles Belmont married her 
— Edward Moore, The Foundling (1748) 

Raz'eka, the giver of food, one of 
the four gods of the Adites (2 syl ) 

V e called on Pazcha Tor food. 

Soulhey Thalala the Destroyer L 24 (1707) 

Razor, a barber who could “think 
of nothing but poor old England ” He 
was the friend and neighbour of Quid- 
nunc the upholsterer, who was equally 
crazv about the political state of the 
nation, and the affairs of Enrope in 
general — Murpln, The Uphohlci er 
(1758) 

Razor (To cut blocks with a) Oliver 
Goldsmith said of Fdward Burke, the 
statesman 

Too detp for hl» bearer* ho went on refining 

Ami thought of convincing while they thought of dining 

Tho equal to all tilings to all things unfit 

Too nice for a statesman too proud for a wit 

For n jatriot too cool for a drudge disobedient , 

And too fond or tlie right to pursue the expedient 
In short, tnas Ills fate unemployed or in place sir 
To cat mutton cold and cut blocks with a razor 

retaliation (1774) 

The National Razor The guillotine 
was so called in the first French Revo- 
lution 

Read (Sir William), a tailor, who set 
up for oculist, and was knighted bv 
queen Anne This quack was employed 
both by queen Anne and George 1 Sir 
William could not read He professed 
to cure wens, wry-necks, and hare-lips 
(died 1715) 

None shall tbeir riso to merit owe— 

That popish doctrine Is exj lodcd quite 

Or Ralph had been no duke and Read no knfglit# 

A Political Squib of the Period 

*** The “ Ralph ” referred to is Ralph 
Montagu, created viscount in 1682, and 
duke of Montagu in 1705 (died 1709) 

Ready-to-Halt, a pilgrim that 
journeved to the Celestial City on 
crutches He joined Mr Greatheart’s 
partv, and was earned to heaven in a 
chariot of fire— Bunyan, Bilgrim's Brer- 
gross, n, (1684) 
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Reason ( The Feast of). 

Tnerd St, John mingles w»ih my friendly tow! 

The fe*'st of reason and the How oT souL 
Pope Satire L ( Imitations of Honce } 1*7 8 (1734) 

Reason {The qoddess of), in the French 
Revolution, some snj, was the wile of 
Momoro the printer , but Lamartine sajs 
it wa= Mdlle Ma’lmrd, an actress 

Chnumette assisted by Ln s an actor of the Opera had 
arranged the Ate of December 20 1703. Mdlle Mallhrtl 
an nctms brilliant with jouth and talent plnjed thopart 
of the goddess. She was borne In a palanquin the canopy 
of \\h 5 Ji was formed of oak branches Women In white 
with tri-eoluured sashe preceded her Attired with thca 
trical bus! his n Phrygian cap and a blue thlamjs over a 
tnnsjnmii tunic she was taken to the foot of the altar 
and Eeafed thero Rehfnd her burnt nn Immense torch 
ivmboUzlng the flame of philosophy the true light of 
the world. Clnuinettc, taking n center in his hands fell 
on Ills knees to the goddessk and offered Incense and the 
-vhole concluded with dancing and song M de Lamar 
tine Michelet sajs It wiu Mdlle Aubray 

Rebecca, lender of the RcbeccnTtes, 
11 band of Welsh rioters, who m 1843 
uindc a raid upon toll-gates The 

captain and his guard disguised thein- 
selv es in female attire 

This name arose from a gross 
perversion of a text of Scripture 11 And 
the} blessed Rebehali, and said unto 
her, let th} seed possess the gate of 
those vv hicli hate them ” (Gen xxiv CO) 

Rebecca , daughter of Isaac the Jew , 
mceK, modest, and high-minded She 

inves Ivanhoe, who has shown great 

kindness to her and to her father, and 
when Ivanlioe marries Rovvcna, both 

Rebecca and her father leave England 
for a foreign land — Sir W Scott, Ivan- 
hoc (time, Richard I ) 

Rebecca (Mistress), the favourite wait- 
ing-maid of Mrs Margaret Bertram of 
Singlcside —Sir W Scott, Guy Manna - 
mg (time, George II ) 

Record, noted for his superlatives, 
“most presumptuous,” “mostaudncious," 
“ most impatient, ’ ns 

Oh \ouwill most audacious look at him mot 
Inquisitive Under lock and key most noble 
I will mo t dignified.— S Birch The Adopted Child 

Officer ( The) , a corned} 

r bv G Inr5f((r lr (Dho) 1 he “ recruiting 
otTicer" isHtp l - nnt Kite, his superior 
^officer is ca.wtau\ Plume, and the iccruit 
- is Sv h in, who os\ lmes the militarj drevs 
or her brother ai^J the name of Jack 
W ilful alias Pinch \IIer fnther, justice 
Balance, allows the panic to pass the 
muster, and when the trfsk is discovered, 
to prevent scandal, the justice gives her 
in mnmngeUo the captain 

Red Book of Hergest (The), a 
c illcetion of children s talcs in W elsh , so 
called from the name of the place vvhero 


it was discovered Each tale is called 
in Welsh a Mabmogi, and the entire col- 
lection is the Mabmoyion (from mab, “n 
child ’) The tales relate chiefly to 
Arthur and the earl} British kings A 
translation in three vols , with notes, 
was published by lad} Charlotte Guest 
(1838-49) 

Red-Cap (Mothci), an old nurse at 
the Hungertord Stairs — Sir W Scott, 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I ) 

Red-Cap ( Mothei ) Madame BufTlon 
was so called, because her bonnet was 
deepl} coloured with her own blood m a 
street fight at the outbreak of tho French 
Revolution — W Melville 

Red Cross Emght (The) repre- 
sents St George the patron saint of Eng- 
land IIis adventures, which occupy 
bk i of Spenser’s Faery Queen, 6}ni- 
bohze the struggles and ultimate victory 
of holiness over sin (or protcstantism ovor 
popery) Una comes on a white ass to 
the court of Glonnna, and crav os that one 
of the knights would undertake to sin} 
the dragon which kept her fnther and 
mother prisoners The Red Cross Knight, 
nrrnvcd in nil the armour of God (Lph 
vi~~ll-17), undertakes the adventure, and 
goes, accompanied for a time with Una , 
but, deluded b} Archimngo, he quits the 
Ind}, and the two meet with numerous 
adventures At last, the knight, having 
slain the dragon, marries Una , and thus 
holiness is allied to the Oneness of Truth 
(1590) 

Red Flag (A) signified war m tho 
Roman empire , and when displa} ed on 
the capitol it was a call for assembling 
the military for active servico 

Red Hair Judas was represented jn 
ancient paintings with red hair and red 
heard 

HIs ver} hair Is of (ho dissembling colour 
Something browner than Judas a 

Shakespeare At Jou Like It act iv sc, 4 (1G00) 

Red Hand of Ulster 

Caherlo} of Cnlvcrle}, Yorkshire 
Walter CalverJe}, Esq , in 1005, mur- 
dered two of his children, and attempted 
to murder his wife and a child “at 
nurse ” This became the subject of The 
Yoikshirc Ttai/cdy In consequence of 
these murders, the family is required to 
wear “the blood} band ” 

The Holt famil}, of Lancashire, has a 
similar tradition connected with their coat 
armour, 
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Red Horse (Vale of the), in Mar- 
wicl 'hire , so called from a horse cut in 
r lull of reddi»h soil, “a witness of that 
dnv wo won upon tlio Danes ” 

'VThit^ horse \s cxnirod ro th* tXIcs 

7 >Jt I»ed hone of 500 aU coiKeimifd onlj 1 lies 

Drapfen Pol+p+bhn, xJiL (1G13) 

Red Kmglit (Thtc), sir Penmo'nCs, 
one of the four brothers who kept the 
passages lending to Castle Perilous In 
the allegon of Gareth, thi= knight repre- 
sents noon, and was the third brother 
Night, the eldest bom ; was slain bv sir 
Garetli , the Green Knight, which repre- 
sents the voting div -spring, was over- 
come, but not slain , nnd the Red Knight, 
being overcome, was spared al«o The 
reason is this darl ness is slam, but 
dawn is onb overcome bv the stronger 
light of noon, and noon decnv s into- the 
evening twilight Tennvson, in his 
Gareth and Lynettc, calls s lr I’erimonts 
** Mcndies" or “Noondav Sun" The 
Latin name is not consistent with a 
British tale — Sir T Malnrv , History oj 
Pnnec Arthur, 1 120 (1170) , Tcnnjson, 
Idyll s 

Hed Knight of the Hed Lands 
(77,c), sir Ironside “He had the strength 
of seven men, and men d.av his strength 
went on increasing till noon " This 
Knight kept the ladv I lones enptiv c in 
Castle Perilous In the allegon of sir 
Gareth, sir Ironside represents death, nnd 
the captive ladv "the Bride " or Church 
triumphant fair Gareth combats with 
Nmht, Mom, Noon, and Evening, or 
fights the fight of faith, and then over- 
comes the lost cnemv, which is death, 
when he mnmes the ladv or is received 
into the Church which is “ the Lamb’s 
Bride” Tennvson, in his Ganth and 
Lynettc, makes the combat with the Red 
Knight (“Mors” or “Death’) to be a 
single stroke , but the History snj s that it 
endured from mom to noon, nnd from 
noon to night — in fact, that man’s whole 
life is a contest with moral nnd plivsical 
death — Sir! Malorj, History 0 } J'ruicc 
Arthur, 1 184-137 (1470), Tennvson, 
Idylls ("Gareth and I ) nette ”) 

Red Land {The) Westphalia was 
so called bj the members of tire Velim- 
genebt 

Orlj^ralf/ roue bat an Inhabitant of the H*d Land 
could be admitted a member of ihe WLrendo (or e'xre 

iluriall — Chamber* I nctu^ h- SSI. 

Red-Lattice Hlirases, ale-house 
talk Red lattices or chequers wcr n 
ordinary ale-house signs — -Shakespeare, 


Merry TTTces of Windsor, act u sc 4 
(I59G) 

The chefiDcrs wen? the arms of Fitrvmrren the bead of 
wldch house In the Jar* of the Hello's wts Inre«ted wMi 
the power of licenrim; the ratal Ibhnients of rlntnera And 
publiOaru. Houses licenced notified the same by display 
Ins the Ficnrarrcn arms — Times April £3 1569 

Hed Pipe The Great Spint long 
ago called tho Indians together, and, 
standing on the red pipe-stone rock, 
broke off a piece, which he made into a 
pipe, nnd smoked, letting the smoke 
c\halc to the four quarters He then 
told the Indians that tho red pipe-stone 
was their flesh, and tlicv must use the 
red pipe when thev made peace, and that 
when thev smoked it the war-club nnd 
sealping-knife must not be touched 
Having so spoken, the Great Spint was 
received up into tho clouds — American- 
Indian Ih/thotoiy 

The red pipe l.as Mown Ita fumes of peace and war lo 
the remotest comers nf the continent. It visited ever} 
warrior nnd pa. «cd through Ju redden'd *teui the Ittc 
i oca We oath of war and dc*ohlion Here too the peace 
brrathins calumet was bom nnd frin^d w‘th cn^et 
qullb which Ins shed Its thrilling ftiniw ever the land 
and soot lied the fury of the rHentle** mw-c.*— Catlin 
Lc*tcrt on the \orth fnrprfcflus, II 1Gb 

Rod Hiding-Hood {Little), n child 
with a red clonk, who goes to earrj cal es 
to her grandmother A vv olf placed itself 
in the grandmother’s bed, nnd when tbc 
child remarked upon the sivc of its ev cs, 
car«, and nose, replied it was the better 
to see, bear, and smell the little grand- 
child “But, grandmamma,” said the 
child, “what a great mouth jou havo 
got 1 ” “ The better to eat v ou up,” w ns 

the replv, and the cluld was devoured bj 
the w olf 

This nur=crv tale is, with slight varia- 
tions, common to Sweden, Gennanv, and 
1 ranee In Charles Perrault s Contes d-.s 
Jiis(W7) it is called “Lc Petit Chaperon 
Rouge ’’ 

Hed 8ea (The) So called b} the 
Grccl s and Romans Perhaps because it 
was the sea of Edom (“ the red man?’), 
perhaps because *ho shore is a red sand, 
perhaps because the waters arc reddened 
bv red sea-weeds or n red bottom The 
Hebrews called it “Tho AVecdv Sea" 
( Tain-Suph) 

Tlic Title Pea h not mo c rede than nn> o Iicrrci. but 
In write pLacej thmif It tho prate 1 c rede nnd thmfara 
a en elepcn it the Pcde Rea. — Maiiderllle Tratttt ( 1403 ) 

Hed Swan {T)ic) Odjibwn, hearing 
a strange noise, saw in the lake a most 
beautiful red swan Pulling his bow, lie 
took deliberate aim, w ithrnt effect He 
shot even arrow from his quiver with tne 
same result , then, fetching from his 
father’s medicine sack three pouoned 
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arrows, he shot thorn also at tho bird 
The last of the three arrows passed through 
the swan’s neck, whereupon the bird rose 
into the air, and sailed away towards 
the setting sun — Schoolcraft, Algic Re- 
searches, n 9 (1839) 

Redgauntlet, a story, told m a 
series of letters, about a conspiracy formed 
by sir Edward Hugh Redgauntlet, on 
behalf of tho “Young Pretender” Charles 
J dward, then above 40 \ cars of age 
The conspirators insist that the prince 
should dismiss his mistress, Miss Wnlk- 
ingshaw, and, as he refuses to comply 
with this demand, the; abandon their 
enterprise Just as a brig is prepared r uc 
the prince’s departure from the island, 
colonel Campbell arm cs with the military 
He connnos, lioweaer, at the affair, the 
conspirators disperse, the prince embarks, 
and Redgauntlet becomes the prior of a 
monastery abroad This is one of the 
inferior not els, but is redeemed by the 
character of Peter Peebles — Sir W Scott, 
Redgauntlet (1824) 

/VdmjHiiHcl.cnibodlM :l great deal of Scott « own per 
sonol history nnd experience — Chambers English Lite 
rat tire II CS9 

Redgauntlet ( Sir Albci ick ), an ancestor 
of the family 

Su Ed mm d Redgauntlet , son of sir 
Alberick , killed by his father’s horse 

Sir Robert Redgauntlet , an old ton , 
mentioned in Wandering Willie’s tale 

Sir John Redgauntlet , son and successor 
of sir Robert, mentioned m Wandering 
'Willie’s tale 

Sir Bcdwald Redgauntlet, son of sir 
John 

_ Sir Henry Darsxe Redgauntlet, son of 
sir Redwald 

Eadg Henry Darsie Redgauntlet, wife 
of sir Ilenri Darsie 

■Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet, alms 
Dai sic Latimer, son of sir Henry and 
Indy Darsie 

Miss Lilias Redgauntlet, alias Green- 
mantle, sister of sir Arthur She marries 
Allan Fairford 

Sir Ldicard Hugh Redgauntlet, the 
Jacobite conspirator He is uncle to 
Darsie Latimer, and is called “ Laird of 
the Lochs,” alias “ Mr Hemes of Bir- 
renswnrk," alias “Master Ingoldsby ” — 
Sir W Scott, Redgauntlet (time, George 


Redi {Francis), an Italinn physician 
and h nc poet He was first phi sicinn 
to the grand-duke of Tuscan! (1G2G- 
1G98) 


.Even Redl, tho he chanted 
Bncehus In the Tuscan valleys 
Isetcr drank the wine he rmuited 
In hl5 dlthyramblc sallies 

Longfellow Drinking Song 

Redlaw {Mi ), tho “haunted man ” 
He is a professor of chemistry, who 
bargained with the spint which haunted 
him to leave him, on condition of his im- 
parting to others his ow n idiosyncrasies 
Prom this moment tho chemist earned 
with him the infection of snllonncss, 
selfishness, discontent, and ingratitude 
On Christmas Day the infection ceased 
Redlaw lost his morbid feelings, and all 
who suffered by his infection, beinghealed, 
w ere restored to love, mirth, benei olcnce, 
and gratitude — C Dickens, The Haunted 
Man (1848) 

Redmain ( Sir Magnus), governor of 
the tow n of Berwick (fifteenth century’) 

lie was remarkable for hts long red beard, and was 
therefore called by the English Magnus Red beard ** but 
bv tho Scotch In derision Magnus Red mane ** as If his 
beard had been a horse mane — Godscroft, 178 

Redmond O’TLeale, Rokeby’s 
page, beloied by Rokeby’s daughter 
Matilda, whom ho marries He turns out 
to he Slortham’s son and heir — Sir W 
Scott, Rohcby (1812) 

Reece (Captain), R N , of the Mantel- 
piece , adored by all his crew Thev 
had feather-beds, warm slippers, hot- 
water cans, brown Windsor soap, and 
a valet to every four, for captain Reece 
said, “ It is my duty to mnhe mv men 
happa , and J w ill " Captain Reece had 
a daughter, 'ten female cousins, n niece, 
nnd a mn, si\ sistersjftnd an aunt or two, 
and, at the suggestion of William Lee 
the coxswain, married these ladies to his 
crew — “ It is my duty to mnhe my men 
happy, and I will " Last of all captain 
Reece married the widowed mother of his - 
coxswniD, and they were all married on 
one day — “It was their duty, nnd the! 
did it ’’ — W S Gilbert, The Bab Ballads 
(“ Captain Reece, R N ”) 

Reeve’s Tale (The) SymondSym- 
hyn, a miller of Trompmgton, near 
Cambridge, used to sene “ boler Ilall 
College,” but was an arrant thief Two 
scholars, Aleyn and John, undertook to 
sec that a sack of corn sent to be ground 
was not tampered with , so one stood by 
the hopper, nnd one by the trough which 
received the Hour In the mean time, 
the miller let their horse loose, and, when 
the young men went to catch it, purloined 
half a bushel of the flour, substituting meal 
instead Itwus so late before the horse 
could be caught, that the miller offered 
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the two echol ir« n “ shakedown " in his 
own cbnm cr, but when tbca were in 
bed he began to belaboi r them unmerei- 
fulh A 'oirfile endued, in which the 
miller, being tripped up, fell upon his 
Wife His wife, routed from her sleep, 
seized a stick, md mist ikingthe bald pate 
of her husband for the night-cap of one 
of the aoung men, banged it so lustila 
that the man was almost stunned with 
the blows In the mean time, the two 
c cholars made off without pnamenf, 
lakirigwith them the ‘ack and also the 
hnlf-hushcl of flour which had been made 
into cakes — Chaucer, Canterbury Talcs 
(13SS) 

*** Boccaccio has a similar stora m 
Ins Decameron It is also the subject of 
a fabliau entitled Dc Oombcrt cl Jcs 
Dtux Ctcrs Cliauccr borrowed bis ston 
from a fabliau gn en ba Thomas ngbt 
in bis Arrcdota Litcrana, 15 

Eeformado Captain, an ofheer 
shelved or degraded because Ins troops 
haa e been greatly reduced 

Eeformation (77 ic) 1 1 was noticed 
in the carl Lollnrd», and was radiant m 
Uie works of Wacliffe 

It was present in the pulpit of Pierre 
de Bruas, in the pages of Arnoldo da 
Brescia, m the cell of Roger Bacon 

It was nctiac in the field with Peter 
Bevel, in the castle of lord Cobliam, m 
the pulpit avith John Ilu's, in the camp 
with John Ziskn, m the class-room of 
Pico dt Mirnndoln, in the obsorantora 
of Abraham Zacuto, and the college of 
Antonio di Eebrija, before father Martin 
avas born 

Re'gan, second daujitcr of king 
I car, and wife of the duke of Cornwall 
llaaing recciaed the half of her father's 
kingdom under profcs-uon of unbounded 
loac, she refused to entertain him with 
his suite On tbedeathof her husband, 
she designed to mnrra Edmund natural 
son of the carl of Glostcr, nnd was 
poisoned bj her cider sister Goncril out 
of jenlousa Pcgan, like Goncnl, is 
proacrbml for “lilial ingratitude" — 
Shakespeare, King Lear (lb05) 

Ecgent Diamond ( 7 he) So called 
from tlic regent duke of Orleans This 
diamond, the properta of Trance, at lirst 
set in the crown, and then in the sword 
of state, wag purchased in India bv a 
governor of Madras, of aahom the regent 
bought it for i,b0,000 

Regillus {7 he Uatl’c of the Labe) 


Regillus Lncus is about twenta rnlcs 
east of Borne, between Galm (north) nnd 
Laaicum (south) The Bomnns had e\- 
ellcd Tnrqmn the Proud from the throne, 
ecause of the most scandalous conduct 
of his son Sextus, who had violated 
Lucrotia and abused her hospitality. 
Tlnrtj combined cities of Latium, aaitr, 
Sabines and Volscions, took the part of 
Tarqinn, and marched towards Rome 
The Romans met the allied nrmv at the 
lake Regillus, nnd here, on Julj 1 r >, uc 
19b, tbca won the great battle which con- 
firmed their republican constitution, and 
in winch Tnrquin, with his sons Sextns 
nnd Titus, vans slam "While aictora 
was still doubtful, Castor nnd Pollu\, on 
their while hordes, appeared to the Roman 
dictator, nnd fought for the Romans 1 he 
a lctorj was complete, and c\ er after the 
Romans obscra ed the nnniaer^arj of this 
battlcwitnngrnnd proco=sionand sacrifice 
The procession started from the temple 
of Mars outside the citj walls, entered bv 
the Porta CnpCna, traversed the chief 
streets of Rome, marched past the tcmplo 
of Vesta m the forum, and then to tlic 
opposite side of the great “square,” where 
thca had built n temple to Castor and 
Pollux m gratitude for the aid rendered 
ba them in this battle Here offerings 
were mndc, nnd sacrifice was offered to 
the Great Twin-Brothers, the sons of 
I eda Mncnulna has a lay, tallied The 
Bailie of the Late Bcgillus, on tlic sub- 
ject. 

Wlicre liy the hLe 
Under ill* I orvLm height 
All in the Lind of Tincultmi 
V> fo.rdit the clorious fifriit. 

MicaiLii tn>;s of Ancient rime (IS!' 7 ) s 

A a era parallel case occurs in the life 
of Mahomet The Koreisintes had armed 
to put down "the prophet,” but Ma- 
homet met them in arms, nnd oiTJatmara 
13, C21, won the fnmous battle of Bcdr 
In the Koran (ch m ), lie tcllb us that 
the angel Gabriel, on bis horse Ilnlzfim, 
appeared on the field with 3000 “angels,” 
and won the battle for him 

In the conquest of Mexico, we are loid 
tnnt St James appeared on his grra horse 
at the hcid of the Castilian adventurers, 
and led them on to a ictora Bernal Diaz, 
who wns in the battle, saw the grea horse, 
but fancies the rider was ImneC'co de 
Morin, though, he confesses, “ it might he 
the glorious apostle St James” for aught 
lie knew 

Regunen of the School of Sa- 
lerno, a collection of precepts m Latir 
verse, written bj John of Milan a one! 
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of the eleventh century, for Robert duke 
of dormant!} 

A volume nnhcr il r j Known 

'ta the Itc„mien of the School of £ ilcrn." 

Longfellow 77(c Golden Lego d (18ol) 

Region of Death (J latovsthulG), 
'Jlnirr, near Delhi, fatal, from some at- 
mospheric influence, especially about sun- 
set 

Regno (Tlic), Naples 

Are our wiser heads leaning ton artisan alliance with the 
pope nud the Kcgno?— George EHot (Marian Evans) 

Reg'ulus, a Roman general who 
conquered the Cartlnginnns (n c 25G), 
nnd compelled them to sue for peace 
While negotiations viere going on, the 
Carthaginians, joined by Xanthippos tbc 
Lacedemonian, attacked tbe Romans at 
funis, and beat then, taking Rcgulus 
prisoner Tn 210, the capt lenas sent to 
Rome to make terms of peace and demand 
exchange of prisoners, but he used all 
Ins influence with the senate to dissuade 
tlmm from coming to terms with their 
foe On his return to captn itv, the 
Carthaginians cut off his cvelnshes nnd 
exposed him to the burning sun, then 
placed him in a barrel armed vv ith nails, 
which uns rolled up nnd down a hill till 
the man was dead 

*** This subject has furnished Prndon 
and Dornt with tragedies (French), nnd 
Metastnsio the Italian poet with nn opera 
called Itujoto (1740) “ Regulus” was a 

favourite part of tho French actor Fran- 
cois J Talma 

Rehearsal (The), a farce by George 
Villicrs duke of Buckiughnm (1671) It 
u ns designed for a satire on the rliy'ming 
play s of the time The chief character, 
Bayes (1 syl ), is meant for Dry den 

Tho name ’of George V fillers, duke of Buckingham do 
tuft nils cordial mention by every writer on the stage He 
lived ir an ago when plays were cblefl> written In rhyme 
which served as a vehicle for foaming sentiment clouded 
Ly hyperbolfl Tho dramas of Lee and SettJo 
are made up of blatant coupletc thnt emptd) tliundered 
through five long nets. To explode nn unnatural custom 
by ridiculing ft, was Buckingham s design in Tho Pl 
hcnrtal but In doing this the gratification or private 
dislike was a greater stimulus than the wish to promote 
the public good. — IV C Bussell Pcjrrescntutioo Actors 

Reiehel (Colonel), m Charles XII , 
by' J R Blanche (1826) 

Rejected Addresses, parodies on 
Wordsworth, Gobbett, Southey, Scott, 
Coleridge, Crnbbe, Baron, Theodore 
Hook, etc , by James and Horace Smith , 
the cop\ right after the sixteenth edition 
was purchased by Jonn klurmv.in 1819, 
for Alrfl Ike directors of Drurv Lane 
Theatre had offered a premium for the 
best poetical address to he spoken at the 


opening of the new building, nnd the 
brothers Smith conceited tho idea of 
publishing a number of poems supposed 
to l;a\ e been written for the occasion and 
rejected In the directors (1812) 

I do not sec why they should liavo been rejected," 
said a Leicestershire clergyman for I think some or 
them are rery good." — James Smith. 

Reksh., sir Rustam’s horse , 

Relapse (The), a comedy' by Van- 
brugh (1697) Reduced to three acts, 
and adapted to more modem times In 
Sheridan, under the title of A Trip to 
Scat borough (1777) 

Rel'dresal, principal secretary' for 
private affairs in the court of Lilliput, 
nnd great friend of Gulliver When it 
was proposed to put the Man-mountain 
to death for high treason, Reldresal moved, 
ns nn amendment, thnt the “ traitor should 
hnv e both his ev es put out, nnd be suffered 
to In e that he might serv e the uation ’ — 
Swift, Gulina's Tiavcls (“Voyage to 
Lilliput,” 1726) 

*** Probably the dean had the Bible 
story of Samson nnd the Philistines in 
his tnoughts 

Relies (Sacred) The most famous 
are the follow ing — 

Com* Oiic of the con Is that roasted fit Lawrence 
Face. The fnee of a ccrapli with only part of tho 
nose (See below Snout ) 

FlxfER A finger of ^t Andrew one of John tho 
Baptist one of tho Holy Ghost and the thumb of Et. 
Thomas. 

H vndkbrcHiefs [Two) with Impressions of the fico 
of Christ one sent by our Lord Himself as a present to 
Albania prince of Edes&t and the other given to fit. 
^ronlca as tho Man of sorrows " nos on His wa> to 
execution The woman had lent it to Jesus to wipe His 
brow with nnd when He returned It an Impression of 
His face was photogra plied on it. > 

Head Two heads of John the Baptist 
Hem Tho hem of our Lords garment which the 
woman with the issue of blood touched and the hem of 
Joseph s garment. 

Look of Haiu A lock of the hair with which Mary 
Magdalene wiped the Saviour s feet. 

Nail One or the nails used in tho Crucifixion set In 
the iron crown of Lombardy " 

Phial of Sw eat A phial of the sweat of fit Michael 
when he contended with Satan 
It At s op A Star Some of the rays of the guiding stnr 
which appeared to tho M Ise Men of The East. 

Bib A rib of the ^erbum caro factum or the 
Word made flesh. 

Bod Moses rod 

Seamless Coat The seamless coat of our Lord, for 
widen lota were cast nt the CrucLfixlon 
Slippers A pair of slippers worn by Enoch b foro the 
Flood. 

Bsotrr Tim snout of a seraph supposed to hare 
belonged to the face (seo above) 

Shooy Tne pip*dish and spoon used by tho Virgin 
J vr> for tho child Jeaus 

Sword and Shield Tito short sword of St. Michael, 
find hlsstju ire buckler lined with red velvet. 

Thar. The tear shed by JesUS over tho grave of 
Liiams. It note given by nn angel to Mary Maga/dcne. 
Tooth. A tooth of our Lord Himself 
Vi atbr pot One of the wa er puts nsed at the 
marriage nt Cana In Galilee 
This Hit is taken from Brady’s ClaiU Calcndaria, 240 


Kn OXA 


RENZO AND LUCIA 


It appcare by the confesslont of the TnqnWtlon tbflt 
Instances of fvilure hire occurred, bill Uie mcm! rdlcs 
bn>* nltnys recovered tlulr ortuc when (*u C ilbcrb a 
monk of to nrchtemiea informs tts) * they are Casgcd with 
rtHii"— Bcnly *41. 

s “ < . :r In the Hotel da Clun}, Pans, wo 
nre shown n ring which we nre assured 
contains part of one of the thorns of the 
“crown of thorns " 

Reloxa, the clock town (I rom the 
Spanish rclox, “n clock ”) 

It nonlJ be nn excellent Joke Indeed If the mtlrcs of 
I clou were to aliy every one who only naked them wlint 
ocloch ft wo-— Gcrvirtc* Don Quixote II IL8(1G1>>) 

Remember Tliou art Mortal! 
Vi hen a Lomnn conqueror entered the 
i it\ in tnuniph, a sfnvo was placed in 
the chariot to whisper from tunc to time 
into the ear of the conqueror, “ Remem- 
her tliou art a man 1 ” 

Vespasian, the Roman emperor, had a 
«lavo who «aid to him daih as he left 
Ins chamber, “ Remember thou art a 
man 1 ” 

In the ancient Pgjplmn banquets it 
was customan during the feast to draw a 
inumim in a car round the banquet hall, 
while one tittered aloud, “To this estate 
jou must come at last 1 " 

Vi hen the sultan of Screndib (i c 
Ccvlon) went abroad, Ins v trier cried 
aloud, “ This is the great monarch, the 
tremendous sultan of the Indies 
greater than Sohma or the grand Milir- 
ngc 1 " An officer behind the monarch 
then exclaimed, “This monarchy tliough 
so great and powerful, must die, must 
die, must die 1 ’ — Arabian Ai g/tts (“ Sind- 
bad,” sixth a oj age) 

Remois (2 syl ), the people of Rhcuns, 
m Trance 

Remond, a shepherd in Bnl'tnnia's 
Pastorals, bj 1\ illmm Browne (1G18) 

Frmond yo me Remond llmt full well could ring 
Ami tunc lih plj* nt I mi t birth rmdlhig 
X\ ho for till nimble leaping succte^t Inycj 
A LnmdJ piiLiifl) wore oji JjnlJrhyc* 

In frnmliip uf vhosr band dame Nature arrorr 
There never vros bis Use nor ihoiibl bo more 

Patforiil I 

Rem'oia, a little fish, which fastens 
itself on the keel of a ship, and impedes 
its progress 

The ehliiiv !» as Insensible of the living ns of the dm] 
ns the Hi (lift mike it not goe tho faster ro the dead nnl e 
U not the slower forthoderd ore no Khemorn (ifej 
to niter the eour*eof her passage.— flctjK to Memory etc 
M UC3tf) 

A goodly *h1n ivltli banners bmrely dlght* 

And ILitf cm her top-gnitint ! espied 
All luddenly their doit? (into her bed 
A little fl li tint men call I emom 

hkJi slona-d lier course hi I In Id her by tho bed. 
That vim] nor tide could mote her thence ntrny 

Epen-er, Sonnctt (1601) 


m 


‘ Rem'oreg, birds which retard (he 
J execution of a project 

^ nemorta" nr» In nnaplclo dlcuntur qua? ncturum 

nllquld runorirl eompclhinti — Fcstus Do I crbontvt 
^ Siytti/lctitlon* 

1 Re'naud, one of the paladins of 

2 Charlemagne, alwaNs described with tho 
properties of a borderer, vnliant, alert, 
ingenious, rapacious, and unscrupulous 

: IieLter know n in the Italian form ihnaldo 

t (?») 

t Renault, a Frcnclmian, and one of 
the chief conspirators in which Pierre 
j was concerned AVlien Jnfficr joined tho 
, conspiracy he gave his wife Belvidc'ra 
j as surctj of his fidelity and a dagger 
, to be used against her if he proved un- 
I faithful Renault attempted the honour 
of the lnd\, and .lather took her back 
^ in order to protect her from such insults 
t The old i lllnin died on the wheel, and no 
1 one pitied him — T Otway Venice Pre- 
sorted (IG82) 

t Rend, the old king of Provence, 
a father of queen Margaret of Anjou (w ife 
, of Ilenrv \ I of Englnnd) A minstrc’- 

Q monarch, friend to the chase nml tilt, 

poetn and music llucbault sues he 
gave in largesses to kmghts-crrnnt and 
1 nnns'rch more tlinn he received m 

c revenue (ch x\i\ ) — Sir \\ Scott, Anne 

of Ocicrstem (time, rdward IV ) 

” Pciuf (2 ”yl ), the hero and title of a 
1 romance b\ Chateaubriand (1801) It 
} was designed for an episode to his Gefnic 
du Christiamsmc (1802) Rend is a man 
of social inaction, conscious of possessing 
a superior genius, but his pride produces 
, in linn a morbid bitterness of spirit 

Pend [Lebiaxc], notarv public of 
s Grand Pro, in Acadia (Act, a Scotia) 
Bent vvitli ngc, but with long vellow hair 
flowing over his shoulders lie was the 
father of twentv children, and had a 
hundred g’-nndcLildrcn When Acadia 
was ceded bv the Pronch to England, 
George 11 confiscated the goods of the 
simple colonists, and drove them into 
i exile Rene went to I’ennsj Ivu.ua, where 
s he died, and was buried — Longfellow, 
Lianrjctmc (1810) 

e Rontowol (JTr Jabcdi), a co cnant- 
:J ing preacher — bir W Scott, ]Vaici/cy 
(time, George II ) 

With tlio rclicmcRce of nmo pulpit-drumming Gowk- 
Uimpjlp ,* n nrerleyl or vredous" Mr Jaba3h lien 
towel — CivI)Io 

Renzo and Lucia, the hero and 
heroine of an Italian novel b) Alessnndo 
Slnnzom, entitled Tho Betrothed Loner 
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(“ Bromessi Sposi") This novel con- 
tains an account of the Bread Riot and 
plague of Milan Cardinal Borro'meo is, 
of course, introduced There is an Eng- 
lish translation (1827) 

Republican Queen (The), Sophie 
Charlotte, w ife of Frederick I of Prussia 

Resolute (The), John Florio, philo- 
logist He was the tutor of pnneo 
Henry (1645-1625) 

*** This “ Florio ” was the prototype 
of Shakespeare's “ Holofernes ” 

Resolute Doctor (Ihc), John 
Bacontliorp (*-13 1G) 

*** Guillaume Durandus de St Pour- 
cam was called “ The Most Resolute 
Doctor" (12G7-1332) 

Restless (Sir John), the suspicious 
husband of a suspicious wife Both arc 
made'wrc tched bv their imaginings of the 
other’s infidelity, but neither have the 
slightest ground for such suspicion 

Lady Restless, wife of sir John As 
she has a fixed idea that her husband is 
inconstant, she is alwavs asking the ser- 
vants, “ Where is sit John?" “ is sir John 
returned?” “Which way did sir John 
go’” “Has sir John received any let- 
ters?” “Who has called? "etc , and, 
whatever tho answer, it is to her a con- 
tinuation of her surmises — A Murphy , 
All in the Wrong (17G1) 

Reuben Dixon, a village school- 
master of “ ragged lads ” 

MW noise and dirt and stench and play and pmte 

He calmly cuts the pen or \Iews the stote. 

Cribbc Borough xxlv (1810) 

Reuben and Seth, servants of 
Nathan ben Israel, the Jew at Ashbv, a 
fnend of Isaac and Rebecca — Sir W 
Scott, Ivanhoe (time, Richard I ) 

Reullu'ra (i c “ beautiful stai ”), tho 
wife of Aodh, one of the Culdces or 
primitive clergy of Scotland, who 
preached the gospel of God in Io'na, an 
island south of Staffs Here Ulvfa'gre 
the Dane landed, and, having put all who 
opposed him to death, seized Aodh, 
bound him in iron, earned him to the 
church, and demanded where the trea- 
sures were concealed Just then ap- 
peared a mystenous figure all in white, 
who first unbound Aodh, and then taking 
the Dane by the arm, led him up to the 
statue of St Columb, which immediately 
fell and emshed him to death Then 
turning to the Norsemen, the same mys- 
terious figure told them to “ go back, 
and take the bones of their chief with 


them , ” adding, whoever lifted hand in 
the island again should he a paraly tic for 
life The “saint” then transported the 
remnant of the islanders to Ireland , but 
when search was made for Reullurn, her 
body was in the sea, and her soul in 
heav en — Campbell, Rcullura 

Reutlm'mir, the principal man of 
Balclutha a town belonging to the 
Britons on tho nver Civ do His daugh- 
ter Moma married Ciessammor (Fmgnl’s 
uncle on the mother’s side) Reuthnnnr 
was killed by Comhal (Fmgal’s father) 
when he attacked Balclutha and burned 
it to the ground — Ossian, Carthon 

Rev'eller (Lady), cousin of Vnlerin 
the blue-stocking Lady Reveller is v cry 
fond of play, but ultimately giv es it up, 
and is united to lord Worthy — Mrs 
Ccntlivre, The Basset Table (170G) 

Revenge (The), a tmgedv by Ed- 
ward Loung (1721) (For the plot, see 
Zvsga) 

Revenge (The), the ship under the 
conimnnd of sir Richard Grenville, an- 
chored at Flores, in the Azores, when a 
fleet of fiftv -three Spanish ships hove in 
sight Lord Thomas Howard, with six 
men-of-war, sailed off, but sir Richard 
stood his ground He had only a hundred 
men, but with this crew and his one slnplie 
encountered the Spanish fleet The fight 
was very ohstinnte Some of the Spanish 
ships w ere sunk, and many shattered , but 
sir Richard at length was wounded, and 
the surgeon shot while dressing the wound 
“ Sink tho ship, master gunner 1 ” cried 
sir Richard , “ sink the ship, and let 
her not fall into the hands of Spain 1 " 
But the crew were obliged to y lcld, and 
sir Richard died The Spaniards were 
amazed at Grenville’s pluck, and gave 
lnm all honours ns they cast Ins body 
into the sea The Revenge was then 
manned by Spaniards, but never reached 
the Spanish coast, for it was wrecked m 
a tempest, and went down with all hands 
aboard — Tennvson, The Revenge, a bal- 
lad of the fleet (1878) 

*** This sea-fight is the subject of one 
of Fronde’s essavs 

Canon Kingsley has introduced it in 
Westward Ho! where he gn es a descrip- 
tion of sir Richard Grenville 

Lord Bacon says the fight “was 
memorable even bevond credit, and to 
the height of heroic fable ” 

Mr Arber published three interesting 
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coutemporar} documents relating to The 
Bncnqe, ln sir Walter Kaleigh 

Gervasc Markham wrote a long poem 
on tlie subject (two hundred stanzas of 
eight lines each) 

Paxngc ( The Palace of), a palate of 
cn slal, rirov idcd w ith cv erj thing agree- 
able to life, except the means of going 
out of it The fain Pagan made it, and 
when Inns rejected Ins suit because she 
loved prince Pliilax, lie shut them up in 
this palace out of revenge At the end of 
n fen jears, Pagan had his revenge, for 
Philax nnd Inns longed ns cagcrlv for a 
scjiaration as tlicv hnd once done to be 
united — Comtesse D'Aunov, Fauy Talcs 
(“ Palnce of Rev cngo," 1G82) 

Ravenous a, nos Moutons, let us 
return to the matter m linnd The phrn»e 
comes from an old 1 rcnch corned} of tlie 
lifteenth centurv , entitled L'Aiocat Pato- 
hn, by Blancfict A clothier, giv ing 
evidence against a shepherd who hnd 
stolen some sheep, is for ever running 
from the subject to talk about some cloth 
of which l’ntelin, Ins lawvcr, hnd de- 
frauded him The judge from time to 
tunc pulls him up, bj saving “Well, 
well 1 nnd about the s=Iicop ? ’ "Wlint 
about the sheep?” (bee Patiitx, p 
737 ) 


Revolutionary Songs I5v far 
the most populnr were 

1 La Marseillaise, both words and 
music bv Rougct dc Lisle (1732) 

2 Vcillons au Salut do I'Impne, bj 
Adolphe S Boj (1791) Music b} Da- 
lav rn Vcrj strange that men who'e 
whole purpose was to destroy the empire, 
should go about singing, “Let us guard 
it ’ " 


8 Ca Ira, wntten to the Itine of Lc 
Caullon National, in 1789, while prepa- 
ritions were being made for the 1 etc do 
laltdcraiion It was a great favourite 
with Mane Antoinette, who was for ever 
" strumming the tune on her harpsi- 
chord ” 


4 Chant da Ddjxut, bj Marie Joseph 
dc Chdnicr (1791) Music b} Mdhul 
'Ibis was the most popular next to the 
Marseillaise 

5 La Carmagnole “ Madame Veto 
avait pronns dc faire egorger tout 
Pans ’’ (1792) Probabl} so called 
from Carmagnole, m Piedmont The 
burden of tins dancing song is 


Dxnsons la Carmagnole 
\ Ive le ron 1 \ ire le eon ! 
Dnmoni la Cnrrascnnle 
Vho Icfon du canon] 


G Lc Vcnqour, a cock-and-bull slor>. 
m verse, about a ship so called Lord 
llowe took six of the French ships, June 
1 , 1701 , hut / c I cwjcur was sunk bj the 
crew that it might not fall into the hands 
of the English, nnd went down while tho 
crew shouted, “Vive la Republique 1 ” 
There is ns much truth m this storv ns in 
Davids picture of Napoleon "Crossing 
the \lps ’’ 

In the second Revolution we have 

1 I At Partsicnnc, called "The Mat 
sal/aiscot 1830,” by Cnsimir Dclnvignc, 
tlie same v car 

2 la T) ancc a Pilot ran du Soiagc, 
bv Cnsimir Del lvignc (18131 

3 la Champ dc Dataillc, b} I mile 
Dcbrcuix (about 1830) 

llie chief political songs of Btfrnngcr 
are Adtcttr do Mane Stuart, La CocaidO 
Blanche, Jacques, La Ddisse, Marquis do 
Caracas, Lc Sucre de Charles lc Simple, 
Lc Scnatair, Ac Vtatx Caporal, nnd Lc 
1 dam 

Rewcastle ( Old John), a Jedburgh 
smuggler, nnd one of the Jacobite con- 
spirators with the laird of Fllieslaw — 
Sir W Scott, The Blacl Lhcarf (time, 
Anne) 

Reynaldo, a servant to Polomus— - 
Shakespeare, Hamlet (159G) 

Reynard tlie Pox, tlie hero of the 
bcnst-cpic so called Tins prose poem is 
a entire on the state of German} in tlie 
Middle Ages Rcvnnrd represents the 
Church, isengrin the wolf (Ins uncle) 
t} pifies the baronial clement , nnd Nodcl 
the lion stands for the regal power Tlie 
plot turns on the struggle for sunrcninci- 
betwoen Rcvnnrd nnd Isengrin Re}nnrd 
uses all his endenv ours to v ictnnii'e cv erv 
one, cspccinll} his uncle Isengrin, nnd 
'ancrnll} succeeds — Jlcmtchc Pitch s 
(tincr-epos, 1198), by II von Alkmnar 

Reynaidme (3 syl ), eldest son of 
Rcvnnrd the fox lie assumed the names 
of Dr Fcdnnto nnd Crnbron — Btynaid 
the Fox, bv H v on Alkmnar (1498) 

Reynold of Montalbon, one of 

Charlemagne s paladins 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua) is thus de- 
scribed b} Goldsmith 

Here Reynold* I* Laid nnd lo tell rou my mind 
lie has not left a wiser or better 1»cmnd. 

JIU pencil was rtriklng reaUtic® and grand 
Ills manners were gentle, complying and bland. 

To coxcombs arerse jet rrnnt civilly steering 
When they Judged without skill he was Ml] hard at 
- bearing 


itmo 
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imnsus 


MTien they talked of Uicti Raphaels Coitc 0 !o3 [tic] and 

fluff 

He rMfted Ufa trumpet tmd onI> took snuff 

re'allvtloni 1774) 

N B — Sir Joshua Reynolds was bird of 
lenring, and used an ear-trumpet 

Rez'io (Dr ) or “ Pedro Rezio of 
Aguc’ro,’’ the doctor of Bnrata'rin, tv lio 
forbade Snnclio Pnnza to taste nnv of the 
meats set before him Itoast partridge 
was “forbidden bv Tlippoc'rntts ” Po- 
dri'da was “the most pernicious food in 
thcvvorld " Rabbits wore “n sharp-haired 
diet " Veal was “ prejudicial to licnltb ” 
But, be said, the governor nngbt eat “n 
few wnfers, and a thin slice or two of 
quince ” — Cervantes, Don QutxoU, II 
in 10(1015) 

Du SvTOKAno seems to be copied in 
some measure from this cbnractcr Ills 
panacea was hot water and stewed apples 
— 1 esage, Oil Dias (171 f i-3 r i) 

Du H vncock (a real cbnractcr) pre- 
scribed cold water and stewed prunes 

Rhodaman'tlius, son of Jupiter and 
1 uro'pn lie reigned in the Cjclndcs 
with such partinlitj, that at death be was 
made one of the judges of the infernal 
regions 

\nt1 (f departed soulj must rL«c fl'nln 
And tide the Judzmcnt of reward or pain 
Then nhfhnntiUnij nnd item Minns wenj 
True l>|>e* of Jti Uce while tilt) IIr»M herr 

Lord Lrooke Monarchic l (1&M-1G *) 


Rhampsim'toB, kmg of Pgvpt, 
usnnllj calkd Ram'csCs HI , the richest 
of the Pgv plian monarchs, who amassed 
72 millions sterling, which be secured in 
n treason of stone Bv an artifice of 
the builder, lie was robbed cv cn night — 
J/crodotos, n 121 

A parallel talc is told of IIvticus 
Uhy ri uce] of tl v rTn II is tw o architects, 
1 rophOnios nndAgnmCdCs(brothcrs), built 
bis treasure-vaults, but left one stone 
removable at pleasure After great loss 
of treasure, Hvricus spre-d a net, in 
which Agamc'dCs was caught To pre- 
v cut recognition, Trophonios cut off lus 
brother’s head — Pausanias, Itma ary of 
Greece, it <57, 8 

A similar tale is told of the treasure- 
v aults of Augta9 king of Elis 


Hha'eis or Mohammed Abouhekr ibn 
7 akana cl Rnzi, a noted Arabian pbj si- 
cinn He wrote a treatise on small-pox 
nnd measlfcs, with some 200 other treatises 
(8o0~923) 


Well error has no ena 
a tut rnn.ii h n 

I Pi imtlijj Paracclsux UL 


TOioa’s Otoi]rJ Jupiter 15 g? cflUort 


bv Pindar lie dethroned his fathor 
Saturn 

71)© child 

Of HIim drove Mm ri'rfi/mlfmm the tipper *ky 
AkenJde Hymn to the >afxt/r(hG7) 

Rheims (77ic Jachlaw of) The 
cardinal-archbishop of Rheims made a 
grand feast, to which he invited all tho 
joblillies of the neighbourhood There 
were abbots and prelates, knights nnd 
'quires, nnd nil who delighted to honour 
the great panjandrum of Rheims The 
feast over, water was served, and his lord- 
ship s grace, drawingotfhisturquoise ring, 
laid it beside Ins plate, dipped his fingers 
into the golden bowl, nnd wiped them 
on bis napkin, but when lie looked to put 
on his ring, it was nowhere to be found 
It was cudcntlv gone The door was 
searched, the plates nnd dishes lifted tip, 
the mugs nnd chalices, cv erv possible and 
impossible place was poked into, but 
without avail The ring must have been 
stolen Ills grace was funous, nnd, in 
dignified indignation, calling for bell, 
book, nnd candle, banned the thief, both 
bodv nnd soul, this life nnd for ever It 
was a ternblc curse, but none of the 
guests 'coined tlic worse for it — except, 
indeed, the jackdaw The poor bird vvns 
a pitiable object, bis bead lobbed down, 
bis wings draggled on the floor, Ins 
feathers were all rufilcd, nnd with a 
ghost of a caw lie prav cil tho companv to 
follow him, when lo! there was the ring, 
hidden in some slv comer bv the jnrk- 
dnw as n clever practical joke Hr 
lordship’s grace smiled bcmgnantlv, and 
instnntiv removed the curse, when lo’ 
ns if b> magic, the bird became fat nnd 
sleek again, perkv and impudent, wag- 
ging bis tail, winking bis eje, and cock- 
ing bis bead on one Eide, then up he 
hopped to bis old place on the cardinal’s 
chair Ncv or after this did lie indulge m 
tlnev lsli tricks, but became so dev out, so 
constant at feast nnd chapel, so well- 
behaved at matins and vesper», that when 
he died he died in the odour of sanctitv, 
nnd vvns canonized, his name being 
chnngod to that of Jim Crow — Barham, 
Inqohhbij Legends (“Jackdaw of Kheims,” 
1837) 

Rhene (I syl ), the Rhine, the Latin 
Jthe'nus — Milton, Paradise Lost , j 853 
(1GG5) 

EllGSUB was on his march to aid the 
Trojans in their siege, and had nearly 
readied Troj , when lie w as attacked m 
the night by Uljsses nnd Diomcd In 
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Dus surprise Rhesus nnd /ill Ins umiy were 
cut to pieces — Homer, Iliad , v. 

A very pnrillel case was tint of Svvcno 
(lie Dine, who s/as marching to join 
Godfrcv nnd the crusaders, when he was 
attached in the night In Sol} man, and 
both Sueno nud his arms perished — 
Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (In? a) 

Rhetoiic of a Silver Fee (The) 

He Kill reverse the trMthicMi * h.wh decree 

Moved b)' the rhetoric of a allvcr fee. 

Cav Trlvta ill 317 (171*) 

Rliaannon’s B11 ds The notes of 
these birds acre so sweet that warriors 
remained spell-bound for eight} a ears 
together listining to them lhese lards 
are often alluded to bv the Welsh birds 
(Rhinnnon was the wife of prince PvvvB ) 

• — The Mabmwiwn, 10!(twclftli Centura) 
The snow-white bird which the monk 
1 eh\ listened to «ang so cnchnntingh 
that he was spell-bound for a hundred 
a e in- listening to it — 1 ongfcllow, Golden 
Jr, tend 

Ellin 0 (The lush) The Blachwater 
is so called from its sccncn 

Ehmnon Elun Bamawd’a 
Bottles liad the virtue of Keeping sweet 
whatever liquor was put in them — The 
JJci’nn<x)ion (“Killiwcli and Olwcn," 
twelfth center} ) 

Rhinoceros Tlic hom of the rhi- 
noceros being “ cut through the middle 
from one cNtrcmitv to the other, on it 
will be seen several white lines repre- 
senting human figures ” — Arabian A u/hts 
(“ bmdhad’s Second Vovagv. ') 
Jlhmoccros-J/orn a Poison- Detector If 
poison is put into n vessel made of a 
rhinoceros's horn, the Pqtiid contained 
therein will efTcrvc'ce 
llhtnoccros and Hephant The rhino- 
ceros with its horn gores the elephant 
under the bclh, but blood running into 
the eves of the rhinoceros, blinds it, and 
it becomes an casv jirev to tlic roc — 
Arainan Kvjhts (“ Smdhnd’s Second 
Vovagc ") 

Rhodalmd, daughter of Anbcrt king 
of Lombard v, in love with duke Gondi- 
bert, but Gondtbcrt preferred Birtha, a 
country girl, daughter of the sage As- 
trfl^on While the duke is vrhispcnng 
sweet love-notes to Birtba, a page comes 
ost-hante to announce to him Hint the 
mg has proclaimed him his heir, nnd is 
about to give him his daughter in mar- 
riage The duke gives Birthn an emerald 
Jang, nnd sa.vs if he is false to her the 
«mtrald will lose its lustre , then hastens 


to court in obedience to the king's sum- 
mons Here the talc breaks off, nnd 
was never finished — Sir Win Davensnt, 
Gondibcrl (1G05-1GG8) 

Rhodian Venus ( The) Tins was 
the “Venus’’ of Protog’enCs mcntioncdhy 
Plin}, Natural Ihstoiy, \\\v 10 

AV ben first the Ithodhn s mimic nrt nrrnvcd 
The Queen of Ikamj- In her Cjprlnn eh idc 
Tlio linppy nn»tcr mingled In his plcco 
Each look thnt charmed him In the fair of Greece 
Campbell / lemur ct of II opr 11 firw; 

Prior (IGG-t-172!) rcfers'to the same 
painting m his fable of Prolojuics awl 
Apelles 

I hope mi Intend fo ctn^ ✓ 

To ecc our Vcuns tls the pteco 

The most renowned throughout nil Greece 

Rhod’ope (3 syl ) or Rhod'opis, 
a CLlebrntcif Greek courte/nn, who after- 
wards married Psammctichus king of 
Lg} pt It is said thnt she built the third 
p} rnmid — Ptni}, Lat I list , \\\m 12 

A statelier ppamls to her 1 11 rear 
Than Khodojtca. 

Shakespeare ] Henry 1 / art L ee G [l*S I) 

Rhombus, n schoolnmstcr who 
speaks “a leash of languages at once," 
ptwriing lnmsclf nnd Ins hearers with a 
jargon like that of “HoIofemCs ’ in 
Shakespeare's Love's Labour's Lost (159 I) 
— Sir Philip Sidnej, Pastoral JJntcrtam- 
ment (1587) 

Rhombus, a Ejnnning-vvhccl or rolling 
instrument, used lij tlio Romnn witches 
for fetching tlic moon out of heaven 

Quv nunc Thes<allco lunani dcduccrc rhombo frdtf L— 
Mirthl // Ijrtivu lx 30 

Elione of Christian Eloquence 
(The), St Hilary (300-307) 

Rhone of Latin Eloquence 
(Ihc) St lblarj is so called by St 
Jerome (800-3G7) 

Rhongomyant, the lance of king 
Art Ini ’- — fhc Jlabmcxjion (“lulhwcli and 
Olwcn,” twelfth centtirj) 

Rhyming to Death In l 1km 1 / 
VI a ct 1 sc 1, 'ihomns Beaufort duke 
of h\ctcr, speaking about the death of 
Ilcnrv V, snvs “Must wc think tint 
the sultle-wittcd French conjurors and 
sorcerers, out of fear of him, ‘ h} nngic 
verses have contrived his end’?” i'Jio 
notion of killing b) incantation was at 
one time very common 

Irl I, men nil I not nick la affirms tint tlicy cun 
rlrar tIUier man or berut lo dcitlu— Kcj Seal niteoecrlt 
0 / 11 llchcrqfl tl&M) 

Ribbon Tlio yellow ribbon, in 
France, indicates that the wearer has 
won a nufdaillo mditaire (instituted by 
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Napoleon III 1 as n minor decoration of 
the Legion of Honour 
The led nhbon marks a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour A rosctlc 
indicates a higher grade than that of 
chcvahcr 

Bibemont (3 syl ), the bravest and 
noblest of the Trench host in the battlo 
of Poitiers He alone dares confess tint 
the English arc a brave people In the 
ba f tlc lie is slain bj lord Audlcj 
— Shirley, Pd tear d the IStach Prmrc 
(1G-10) 

Pilemont (Count), in The Sugcot Calais, 
bj Colmnn 

Biccar'do,, commander of Ph mouth 
fortress, a puritan to whom lord Walton 
has promised Ins daughter 1 h in in 
marriage lliccnrdo learns that the lad} 
is m lore with Arthur Talbot, and when 
Arthur is taken prisoner bj Cromw ell s 
soldiers, Riccardo promises to use Ins 
efforts to obtain his pardon Tins, 
lionet er, is not needful, for Cromwell, 
feeling ouitc secure of his position, 
orders all the captives of war to be 
released Riccardo is the Italian form 
of sir Richard Forth — Bellini, I Puntam 
(opera, 18311 

Ricciardotto, son of Avnion, and 
brother of Bradamnnte — Anosto, Or- 
lando Tin toso (151G) 

Bice Paling ncc with a hodhn 
AminC, the beautiful w ife of bidi Nouman, 
ate ncc with a bodkin, but she w is a ghoul 
(See Amine ) 

Bichat d, a fine, honest lad, bv trade 
i smith He mnrnes on New T car s Daj 
Meg, the daughter of Fob} Ycck — C 
Dickens, Ihc Chimes (1SI1) 

Rtchaid (Squire), eldest son of sir 
Trancis Wrongliead of Bumper nail A 
nouutrv bumpkin, whollj ignorant of the 
world and of literature — Yanbnigh and 
Cibber, The Provo! cd Husband (1727) 

I oliert Wctlicnlt fl 03-1“4 j] came to Drury lane a 
ltoy where he iJjowct! his rising genius In Uie part of 
squire KIchnnL"— ChetwooJ liiitory of the Stage 

Richard (Prince), eldest son of king 
Hcnrj II —Sir W Scott, The Bctiothca 
(time, Henry II ) 

Richard “Cceur dc Lion," introduced 
in two novels by sir W Scott (The 
Talisman and Ivanhoc) In the latter he 
f rst appears as 11 The Black Ivnight," at 
the tournament, and s called Le Noir 
Faineant or “ The Black Sluggard , ” also 
The Knight of the Fetter-lock ” 


Richard a Name of Tenor The rime 
of Riclinrd 1 , like that of Attiln, Bona- 
parte, Con Inns, Larses, Sebastian, 1 ab- 
bot, Tamerlane, and other great con- 
querors, was at one time employed m 
terrorem to disobedient children * (See 
N wits or Ti ri or, p G75 ) 

Ilia tremendous name was employed by the ^nm 
mothers to silence their Infnntj and If a horse euddudy 
started from tho war hli rider sni a ont to cxclnlm 

Dost thou think king Diehard Is In the bush !”— Gib 
l«m Decline and f\tll the roman Umpire xl. 14S 
(177 

The Dauqhtcis of Richard T When 
Richard was in 1 ranee, Tulco a pnes f 
told him lie ought to beware how he 
bestowed his daughters in marriage “1 
hate no daughters,” said the king 
“Laj, nay,” replied Fulco, “nil the 
w orld know s that } ou hav c three — Pride, 
Coi etousness, and Lcchcrj ” “If these 
are ni} daughters," said the king, “I 
know well how to bestow them where 
the} will be well cherished Mj eldest 
I give to the Knights Templars, my 
second to the monks , and my third, I 
cannot bestow better than on } ourself, 
for I am sure she will never be divorced 
nor neglected ” — Thomas Billies, 'lrue 
KtJjdd'J (1010) 

The Hot s<- of Ptchaid I , Fennel 

Ah Fennel, my noble lior*e, thou blcedcif, thou art 
rialn I — Curur de Hon and Ills llorte 

The Troubadour of Richard I, Bcr- 
Innd dc Born 

Biclmrd II.’sIIoi se. Roan Barbarv 
— Shakespeare, Richard II act v sc 5 
(1697) 

Bichai’d III , a tragedj bv Shake- 
speare (1397) At one tame, parts of 
Itowe's tragedj of Jane Shore wero 
woven in tbo acting edition, and John 
Kemble introduced other clap-traps from 
Collcv Cibber The best actors of tins 
part were David Garrick (171G-1779), 
Henrv BIo^sop (1729-1773), and Edmund 
Kean (1787-1833) 

Itlchonl III vrai onl? ID ycare old at the opening of 
Sliskefpeare 3 phy —Sharon Tumcr 

The Hot sc of Richaid III, White 
Surrcv — Shakespeare, Richard III act 
v sc S (1397) 

Richard's hvnsclf again ’ These words 
were interpolated bj John Kemble from 
Colic} Cibber 

Bichelieu (Armand), cardinal and 
chief minister of France The duke of 
Orleans (the king’s brother), the count do 
Baradas (the kind’s favourite), and otner 
noblemen conspired to assassinate Riche- 
lieu, dethrone Louis XIII , and make 
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Gaston duke of Orleans the regent The 
plot was revealed to the cardinal In 
Marion dc Lome, in whose house the 
conspirators met The conspirators Mere 
arrested, and several of them put to 
death, but Gaston duke of Orleans turned 
king’s evidence and was pardoned — Lord 
Lytton, Richelieu (1839) 

Richland (Miss), intended for Leon- 
trae Croaker, but she gives her hand in 
marriage to Mr Honey wood, “the good- 
natured man," who promises to abandon 
his quixotic benevolence, and to make it 
his study in future “to resene his pity 
for real distress, his friendship for true 
merit, and his love for her who first 
taught him what it is to be happy ” — 
Goldsmith, 2 he Good-natured Man (1708) 

Richmond (The duchess of), wife of 
Charles Stuart, in the court of Charles 
II The line became extinct, and the 
title is ns gn cn to the Lennox family — Sir 
IV Scott, Pcicril of the Pea/ (time, 
Charles II ) 

Richmond (The carl of), Henn of 
Lancaster — Sir W Scott, Anne of Geici- 
stnn (time, Edss ard IV ) 

Richmond Hill (2hc Lassof), Miss 
I’ Anson of Ilill House, Richmond, Vork- 
slurc Words by M'Nally , music by 
James Hook, who mnmed the young 
indy 

The fjzst of Plchmond If {ft In one of the sweetest 
lnllads hi the Iangingc. — John Cell 

Rickets (Mabel), the old nurse of 
Frank Osbnldistone — Sir W Scott, Rob 
Roy (time, George I ) 

Riderhood (Rogue), the villain in 
Dickens’s novel of Out Mutual Fi tend 
(1864) 

Rides on the Tempest and 
Directs the Storm Joseph Addison, 
speaking of the duke of Marlborough and 
his famous victones, 6nvs that he in- 
spired the fainting squadrons, and stood 
unmov cd in the shock of battle 

T nd 

land 

P'151 

Calm nml rereno lie drives the furious blast 
And pleased tb Almighty a orders to perform 
Hides on the tempest ann directs the storm 

The Campaign (1705} 

*** The “tempest" referred to by 
Addison m these lines is that called “The 
Great Storm,” November 2G-7, 1703, the 
most terrible on record The loss of 
property in London alone exceeded two 
millions sterling Above 8000 persons 
were drownea, 12 men-of-nnr were 


wrecked, 17,000 trees in Kent alone were 
uprooted, Eddy stone lighthouse was de- 
stroy ed, 15,000 sheep were blown into tho 
sea, and tho bishop of Bath and Wells 
with his wife were killed in bed m their 
palace in Somersetshire 

Ridicule (Father of) Francois Rn- 
belais is so styled by sir William '1 emple 
(1405-1553) 

Ridolph.ua, one of the band of 
adventurers that yoined the crusaders 
He was slain by Ar^antes (bk vn ) — 
Tasso, Jciusalem Dchiacd (1575) 

Rienzi (Nicolo Gabiini) or Cola di 
Rifxvi, last of the tribunes, who as- 
sumed the name of “ Tribune of Libertv, 
Pence, and Justice” (1313-1354) 

*** Cola di Rienzi is the hero of a 
novel by' lord Bulwer Lytton, entitled 
Rienzi, or the Last of the 2i ibunes (1840) 

Rienzi, an opera by Wngncr (1841) It 
opens vv ith n number of the Orsini break- 
ing into Rienzi’s house, m order to abduct 
his sister IrCnC, but in this they arc foiled 
by the arm al of the Colonnn and his fol- 
lowers The outrage provokes a general 
insurrection, and Rienzi is appointed 
lender The nobles arc worsted, and 
Rienzi becomes a senator , but the aris- 
tocracy hate him, and Paolo Orsini seeks 
to assassinate him, mit without success 
By the mnchinati.ms of the German 
emperor and the Colonna, Rienzi is ex- 
communicated and descited by all his 
adherents He is ultimately fired on by 
the populace and killed on the steps of 
the capitol Libretto by' J P Jackson 

Rienzi (The English), William with 
the Long Beard, alias Fitzosbert (*-1166) 

Rigaud (Mons ), a Belgian, 35 years 
of age, confined in a villainous prison at 
Marseilles for murdering his wife He 
had a hooked nose, handsome after its 
kind but too high betw een the ey es, nnd 
his ey es, though sharp, w ere too near to 
one another He was, how over, a large, 
tall man, with thin lips, and a goodly 
quantity of dry hair shot with red 
When he spoke, bis moustache went up 
under his nose, and his nose came down 
over his moustache After his liberation 
from prison, he first took the name of 
Lngmcr, nnd then of Blandois, his name 
being Rigaud Lagnier Blandois —Charles 
Dickens, Little Vornt (1857) 

Rigduxa-Funmdos, a courtier in 
the palace of king Chrononhotonthologo3 
After tho death of the king, the w ldowed 
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queen is advised to mam again, and 
Rigdum Funnidos is proposed to her 
as “ a ven proper man ” At this Aldi- 
borontephoscophonno takes umbrage, and 
the queen says, “Well, gentlemen, to 
make matters easy, 1 11 havo you both " 
— H Carey, Chrononholonthologos (1734) 

•"** John Ballantn ne, the publisher, 
wa3 so called by sir W Scott He was 
“a quick, active, intrepid little felloiv, 
full of fun and merriment all oi er 
quaintness and humorous mimicn ” 

Right-Hitting Brand, one of the 
companions of Robin Hood, mentioned 
by Mundy 

Rlg'olette (3 syl ), a grisettc and 
courtezan — Eugene Sue, Mysteries of 
Pans (1842-3) 

Rigoletto, an opera, describing the 
ngorn of a father obliged to witness the 
prostitution of his own daughter — Verdi, 
Paqolctto (1852) 

*** The libretto of this opera is bor- 
rowed from Victor Hugo’s drama La lioi 
s'Amusc 

Rimegap (Joe), one of the miners of 
sir GeofFrei Pcvenl of the Peak — Sir 
W Scott/ Pcccnl of the Pi a/ (time, 
Charles II ) 

T tvmim (Fianccsca ch), a woman of 
extraordinary beaut* , daughter of a sig- 
nore of Raienna She Has maimed to 
Lanciotto Malatcsta signore of Rimini, 
a man of great bnnery, but deformed 
His brother Paolo was extremely hand- 
some, and with him Francesca fell in 
lore Lanciotto, detecting them in 
criminal intercourse, killed them both 
(1383) 

This tale forms one of the episodes of 
DantC’s Inferno, is the subject of a tragedy 
called Francesca di Kimmi, by Silvio Pel- 
Iico (1819) , and Leigh Hunt, about the 
same time, published Ins Story of Pimini, 
in verse 

Rimmon, sei entk in order of the 
liicrarcln of hell (1) Satan, (2) Beelze- 
bub, (3) Moloch, (4) Chemos, (5) Tham- 
muz, (0) Dagon, (7) Rimmon whc-=e chief 
temple was at Damascus (2 Kings v 18) 

Him f/Ja^on] followed I IninJon whose delightful seat 
Vi mi f*lr Dancueos on the fertile banks 
Of Allnna and Phan liar lucid streams 

Milton paradise Lost L 4(T etc. (1CC5) 

Rinaldo, son of the fourth marquis 
d’Estf, cousin of Orlando, and nephew 
of Charlemagne He uas the rival of 
Orlando m his love for Angelica, but 
Antrelica detested him Rinnldo brought 


an auxiliary' force of English and Scotch 
to Charlemagne, which “Silence” con- 
ducted safeh into Pans — Ariosto, Or- 
lando Funoso (151G) 

Kinaldo, the Achilles of the Chri-tmn 
arm\ in the siege of Jerusalem He was 
the son of Bertoldo and Sophia, but was 
bronghtupba Matilda Rmaido joined the 
crusaders at the age of 15 Being sum- 
moned to a public tnal for the death of 
Gemando, he went into \oluntary exile 
— Tasso, Jerusalem Del met cd (177o) 

*** Pulci introduces the same character 
m his bernesque poem entitled Morgan tc 
Maggiore , which holds up to ndiculc the 
romances of cluvaln 

Pmatdo, steward to the conntess of 
Rousillon — Shakespeare, All's Well that 
Ends Well (1698) 

Rinaldo of Montalban, a knight 
who had the “honour” of being a public 
plunderer His gTeat exploit w as stealing 
the golden idol of Mahomet 

In this same Mirror of Knighthood we meet xritla 
Rinaldo de Montalban and his companion* with the 
twehc beers of France and Turbin the historian 
Finaldo I ruI a broad face and a pair of Large rolling eyes 
hU complexion was ruddv mid hU disposition choleric. 
He was. besides, natur-illr prollintG. and a great en 
courager or rn grants — Cervantes Don Quixote I 1 1 C 
(1603) 

Ring ( CorcueTs ), composed of six 
different metals It ensured the wearer 
success in nny undertaking m which he 
chose to embark 

Whllo you hare It on your finger ” said tho old man 
misfortune shall fly from your bouso and nobody shall 
be able to hurt you but one condition Is attached to the 
gift, which Is this when rou hare cho«en for yourself n 
wife you must remain faltmul to her as long as she the* 
The moment ) ou neglect her for another you will lose the 
ring."— 1 T S Gueulelte Chinese Tales ( torcud and Hli 
Four So p.s ” ITZi). 

King (Dame LiGnCJs), a ring given 
by Dame LionCs to sir Gareth during a 
tournament 

That ring " raid Dame Hon 6s * Incrca_etb my beau! r 
much mom than It Is of Itself and tills is the rlrtuc of my 
ring that which Is green it will turn to red and that 
which Is red ft will turn green that whfch U blue it will 
turn white and that which U white It will turn blue and 
eo with all other co'otin. Also whoever bearcth my rmg 
can nev cr lose blood. — Sir T Malory History of I rlnee 
Arthur i. 14G (1470) 

King (Fan i /) Whom cr In cs in a house 
built oi era fain -ring shall wonderfully 
prosper m everything — Athenian Oracle , 
i 307 

King ( Lancet's ) This ring rendered 

ibe wearer invisible Luncd or In net 
ai e it to Ownin, one of king Arthurs 
nights Consequently, when men were 
scut to 1 ill him be wns nowhere to bo 
found, for he was invisible 

Take this Tin* and put ft on thy linger with the store 
inilde thy hand , nni clo*o thy Land upon the stone tu-d 
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Mlr'jai (J-rtt It, It «»?} fictJ'V’a) <•-*. — Th* 

i- irr/'rn <** ttij rf U,* * t*r 'lb ctbUrj). 

/urn; ( TreS'ft !) made In Sc del-Bechir 
This nn, enabled the until to read the 
Tff't.3 of non her* heart — Comic de 
Cailu«, Ortaihtl J'a’-'S ('‘The lour 
Tabairw,’' 174 >) 

ihi ;7 (T r i Ttt’hhj), o nnp piven bs 
Inrtarn, the Bayun Ctclon*, to a pirl 
vheni he imbed to nmrn In inedntelr 
«hr jut it on, it (.flit ince* antK Fillup, 
''Ion there, nod I iicre," n, to pa mi 
rf the nuisance, the out oft her tinpor and 
thnr hrih ri p mol finper into a jvoml 
— !hv IV, I\ cb" rr, 1 i<p' J ft t 
(l'Tol 

The fame flora appear- 1 1 Camp! ell s 
J\ vt’lr Wes of if' 150“' !h mil , 
i lU,n >1 in Gtsum - l-h ef P' 1 ft’.'-r 
<*''/ //n £ i- * \\ he i the robber put en 

the n tip, it ii er-oanth cried out “Here i 
n*n,’ to 1c hit cT hi- finper, nnd thrci 
il *r<n i him 

I'll? TK- I IO - c llelA/i’/d , hr])* 
in the Dnmro of Perugia n u t r f' nrt n 
ho 1 » 


Utah; Bosicn 


AH *~' t \ «m \*\ 

A 'irV tx't'tc-tl Cwt 1 1 <r X 
Al fTA 

A* J r --r Ar ) ! *v 1 1» ne 
IW* H { -f’c*** 

^ fhif l (1 1/nx* rv* ** r 

M*unt p»«nl f -1 ft \ it , 

!*■' I. C.tTT Ja'llA ! 1* "Cl 

I -iHn pxnl? 

f> tt'-i tn tnrcc'Cj fr- ,-j- )j n’Tt- r*- \ 

Iji f "-> t -J* 

>t 1 rn rf J i c if 

>crrwrjtr \ t -t r 
fr K* r* 6 Mn f <t> f»"» < - (* 
l **5 d U f fpTlJHf 1 ' 

lr J retrlloit flf f'la kU*« i? Hr r* 
Mil -» Ar f o-tv ^ 

C-^ I'Trr tat to Ihh t *i X I-rl J | Vi’i ft 
hir '**,*• t r \ 

flnn **- 1 fj-v* A T tl y cw — ,n t? 

h-^-r r J i - J 
1ft t *t * p *»•« fn r* ' 

J 1 137 "2 iti-* ! I >ir ) \i* t 

Jutl^ *”j tJ f* It} rfj ff 
t* t*' * t/f' » 1 it fti J u J 
>t i« 2'} (p-ylt^v* 

A V }** tr } 1 < I t J: 3> it i-j-v <y ►, 

*(?! ^ t (>v r~-rr -7 \ ] 

Is l *<i* 

rr 

»> *-v. Ijv- wjr >f* 
b *1 1 J Weul / 

7 

T f <T i r 

I ^ I »1j; 

!/■->»* I t r^l t^rjTK-*i Is l i* 

// *tf r* <r»t J< ** rw » \ 

t t» t Ji'iav'tfljvt 

> * f t f tri t 
* r **> it. #<* :f ^VcvvrJ. 

Alai -*1 * ****»!? «t 


Mr r ii i I Lull »V 

Vi" ** Olli-V- V.)i flcoull^w *,1 ( 

rrr:: m ”,vt *; '• r,;: 

• ' V > b T! « ] *r | c»f 
Xrtinti, l^rar 7 J IJ' (, t * re 


let 

I nr l» jit rrrt live 

Pcvafr- ru iril liwrro f>-?n r-iwrcf h ct-n- 

ftTTt 0 H ) 

Pt1c»vr * «Tl r r VS l *t r-nn a»*a! trtr -. 

Toc-^ T -3 Ir?- (KJr - of Va U«w rarU ft-.} ml n) 
llr-K < I I 

Tif (fnfh M ^ O'-JTirr^ Vrlfr c' tl - Mil of 

“nultry ) 

Ii i ni» I* rn }- (Hi h trl' ;fl r\J Ltfrti ?r J 
to i hi jM'C.-'T 

T t j-ar v jfi tr-hr— i try ir){b c 
TrrtaUrUrfT 

TrirLtf M 11 riffr r*n* rr 
Trulb frlr<f» fn Hi 
"r)o ntr lijir In O- *i Atf 
Vc! r'i ( f f ( t 3 ^a h fr 

tt hrvr ribfi.it- I * 0 f i Iijje- 
V l Hi 1 ) irC ) m itj wf ft }/• 

t*v Lftfis n-rrr Tfc »** C vi uiU )k* 

X rt In ! fa 1 

Rinp; and the Book (Toe), nn 
•d'llie epie, ha IioL< rt Brow nmp, founded 
on a cm * cxU're or Itahnn hi«tora m 
If"'' 17ie ca.e ii ns thta Guido rmu- 
ce ehim, n I Inrentine count of nlmttercd 
fortune, nmrrud Po njuln, thml nip her 
to be mi Imn * IVTnn the \onnp bndc 
di-coarrrd *h« hftd been nmrncd for her 
nu'nea onla, flic told her hu-hand she 
mi* no hurt s nt nil, but naa on It the 
Flip; ■ Minimi* child of purr n (J rjn 

Mipplud In one I minim , fur the «n) c e f 

heepini. in In* Imnd-cer. nn intmled pro- 
jxna The count run treateel FVmpilm 
fo bmtrllt that 'he ranitnoi from home, 
under the pn tec! mo of Capon-nri hi, a 

i <"io K j nt -t, nnd lieinp imes'tvl nt I omc, 
nh^al Fqsaratmn took jilnce Pompilii 
'lied forn dirnree, but, f-eud/np (hi <uit, 
pnae bitlh to n -on Hie rnnnt non 

ii urderi d Pi i tro. \ lolanti , nnd Pompilin, 
but lu tup tal ui red-handtel, nn« brought 
to trial, found puwti, nnd csceutrd * 


IUnp the Bella Bndcu arris (7o), 

to rmp 0 muflhd j ial, to lament- Thn«, 
loin ( ktclnnd iu hmp to nhoiv hm 
nbh./mncc of tbe beoteb, sat* 


0 * irmHos ehil ret n (v- !!>S rr^r > 

1 Itr^ij I run i. 1 on 
s «'! I Mrlmlnuf tllrx 1)11 e 

■ a’! rj >r -U ny 


/vw c .-f (lnauj-.-) 


avuipeiovo (J/C I'eartl.xj) The rc- 
*pe uses of tlic omelc of Dodbna, In Ppiro* 
aacre made In old ttomcn called “p|I 
pioni, ’ 11 ho denied their nnsuem from 
t.ie eooinp or certain doac=, the buhblmr 
Of u eprinp, the rnstlmi. of the h , C red oaP 
[or f cni | t ) 10 tmhlinp of n ponp or 
bell him; In the tree The uomcn iVcro 
enllfd | (peons liV n plaa on the word 

/>< ier, i Inch tnt-anK “old uouien’’ nsavell 
as “ pipeona , ’ nnd n* thy came from 

I iln i\ it nn wen? 5 r j r/A*/ 

Aerntdm' to fnhlc, "/ eua me Tua 
di u l liter Thfbi. tuei black dm v - 
doned aiilh the gift of humnn f;^cch, 
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one of them flew into Libya, and the 
other into Dodona The former gate 
the responses m the temple of Ammon, 
nnd the latter in the oracle of Dodona 

beech or lime 
Or that Thessalian growth 
In which the swarthy ringdove eat. 

And mystic sentence spoho. 

Tennyson. 

Ringliorse (Sir Hobo t), a magistrate 
at Old St Ronan’s — Sir VV Scott, St 
Honan's Well (time, George III ) 

Ringwood, a y oung Templar — Sir 
TV Scott, Fortunes of Nigel (time, James 

I) 

Rintlierout (Jenny), a sen ant at 
Monhbarns to Mr Jonathan Oldbuch the 
nntiqunfv — Sir W Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George III ) 

Riou (Captain), called by Nelson 
“The Gallant nnd the Good,” fell in 
the battle of the Baltic 

Brave h carts ! to Britain s pride 
Once so faithful mid so true 
On tho deck of fame that died 
With the gallant good Itiou 
Campbell Hattie of the Hattie (1777-1&44) 

R. I P,u j cquiescat in pace 

Exp van Winkle slept to enty y ears 
in tlie Knatskill Mountains of North 
America (Sec Winkle ) 

Epimenides the Gnostic slept for fifty - 
seven a cars 

Nourjahad, wife of the Mogul emperor 
Gcangir, who discovered the otto of 
roses 

G '.me th slept 500 years, by the enchant- 
ment of Merlin 

The sci en sleepers slept for 250 y cars 
m mount Celion 

St Da\ id slept for se\ en y cars (See 

Okwandine ) 

(1 he following are not dead, hut only 
sleep till the fulness of their respective 
tiniC3 — Elijah, Endy mion, Merlin, king 
Arthur, Charlemagne, Frederick Barba- 
rossn nnd his knights, the three Tells, 
Desmond of Kilmnllock, Thomas of 
1' rceldoune, Bobadil el Chico, Brian 
Boroimhe, Knez Lazar, king Sebastian 
of Portugal, Olaf Trygpvnson, the 
1 rench slam m the Sicilian Vespers, and 
one or tw o others ) 

Rxquet with, the Tuft, the beau- 
ideal of ugliness, but with the power of 
bestowing wit and intelligence on the 
person be loved best Riquet fell in love 
with a most beautiful woman, as stupid 
as he was ugly, but possessing the power 
of £i\ mg beauty to the person the lov cd 


best The tw o mnrned, w hereupon Riquet 
gav e his bnda vat, and Ehe bestow ed on 
him beauty This, of course, is an alle- 
gory Love sees through a coutcur do 
i ose — Charles Perrault, Contes dcs Fifes 
(“ Riquet h la Honppe," 1C97) 

*** This tale is borrowed from tho 
Nights of Strnpnrola It is imitated by 
Aide Villcneure m her Beautq and the 
Beast 

Risingham (Bertiam), the vassal 
of Philip of Mortham Oswald Wy chile 
induced him to shoot his lord at Marston 
Moor, and for this deed the vassal de- 
manded all the gold and movables of his 
late master Oswald, being a villain,* 
tried to outwit Bertram, and even to 
murder him, but it turned out that Philip 
of Morthim was not killed, neither was' 
Osu aid Wv cliffe his heir, for Redmond 
O’Ncale (Rokeby’s page) was found to 
he the son and heir of Philip of Mortham 
— Sir V Scott, Ho/.cby (1812) 

Ritho or Rython, a giant w ho had 
made himself furs of the beards of kings 
killed by him He sent to king Arthm 
to meet him on mount Aravius, or ehe 
to send his beard to him without delav r 
Arthur met him, slew him, and took? 
“fur” ns a spoil Drayton savs it was?, 
this Rython who earned off HelSna tho' 1 
niece of duke Iloel , but Geoffrey oFC 
Monmouth sav s that king Arthur, having j 
killed the Spanish giant, told his army i 
“he had found none so great in strength r 
since he killed the giant Ritho , ” by '' 
which it seems that the Spanish giant 
nnd Ritho are different persons, although 
it must be confessed the scope of the 
chronicle seems to favour their identity 
— Geoffrey, British History, x 3 (1142)*' 

As how great Rython s self he)Arthur] slew ' 

Who ravished Hcmells niece young Helena the fair . 

Drayton rolyolblon Ir (1G12) ^ 

Ritsomsm, malignant and insolent 
criticism So called from Joseph Ritson 
(1752-1803) 

Ritson b assertion must be regarded ns only an erample 
of that peculiar species of malignant and brutal insolence 
In criticism which ought from him to bo denominated 
Rltsonism —It. Southey 

Rival Queens ( The), Sati'ra nnd 
Roxn'nn Statlra was the daughter of 
Darius, and wife of Alexander the Great 
Roxana was the daughter of Oxvnrtcs 
the Bactnan , her, also, Alexander mar- 
ried Roxana stabbed Statira and killed 
her — N Lee, Aleeandcr the Great or The 
Huai Queens (lb78) 

Rivals (The), a comedy by Sheridan 
(1775) The rivals are Bob Acres nnd 
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ensign Beaer'n ( fi is captain Al<rhpc), 
* and LyJia Languid is the lada ..Lev 
cer'cr.d for Bob Acres tells cap'ntn 
Absolute that cn'ign Bca erica, is a 
luv'ba , tad if he could fnd him o it, 
led torch 1 ltn his place lie sends a 
chi’Ieagc to lie unknown In nr L ei is 

0 ir.^i-x, bJt object* to for’v aard*, 

6"il thinks thirta-c got uould *ufi ce 
Ilha he finds tint cmicm Jleicrm t* 
captain Ab dti'c, he declines to quarrel 
mill lus and whin hn second 

call* h n a co'vard, he fires up rnd 
exclaim*, •‘Coward’ Mind, grntk nrn, 
b? cab's jre * i coward, coward In mj 
valoor ! " ml ohen dared l>„ «ir I ucm-, 
he rep’ u ‘1 d n't mind t’ e word 
* cor ard , ‘cow'rd’ tnaa he «* d n .a 

“‘joke, bet if 1m calhd me ‘ poltroon,’ eds 

'’deggt'* ana la!l> ” "lU’l, nr, 

, vLn* then?’ 14 Why," nj.inci Bob 
Acm “ I f^ou’d o gainla think him 
ac-r jll-Brcd ’ Of cr ur e, fie rL*ig~H all 
etr'm ta tlie ndj s hand 

' Hirer of Jiivcnc'jconco Pre^r 
Jrhn, n hm k'tr- to 3Ias-rl Count nt “ 
emper r of Co-sten,! io t Ie, rat< t’ n is 
•v spring at the foot cf meant Glam, e* 
” wai cl -n r rt it* fi-wnn Itot-r ba hi.*, 
bah r t *ud dna Mliccic- ta *r* 
•t! rice of k* w''rs mb' maer km a 
fa'i^m* or t v c mfinrit is of » t 

( RtVcr of Paradiso, Bernard 
fibb-i of Ciairvnur (lOM-llfiS) 

River of Swans, the IVo'n ac, 
Unt.*u hlaV*, Atm 'tea. 

Rivers (Ye 'njof ) , theTagu* 

T*r-> *-? cf<r* * *„«?■ i ‘ J n f iirty 

To St \ j ( I -V- l 1 MA r* *-*4. 

* * ±i*rt t Mr 7-t-J cf lf<< 9 If il llitl) 

River?, Arise In tm I« >- 
t a e^rc , Gourde Ptvc r s («on of fir 
John Piaer* of Me trrharn, in hen.}, 

1 iti r une other fre-diairn, took the pirt 
*f the tea “ predicaoTiff, while Milton 
hii ‘Of j/rfe-med the part of 4 I n* " 
V, tV'Ct doubt, Lie ]un ru"ge* 4 t.d the 
id’j* 

r r**X, T^fr tr*-W* ihri ?«- I 

IX ~*r t ‘ A cs <kw or irr. ~ y I) mi, 

f i'r I , 1- ij c-rti e- r-ark n f i ym£t 

1 t ^ * in **- /•l/f— tit, 

' O j A t: A»^h 

fcf^nurJ r rt iyc f tr- 

f>*r I *3 fWr 

Of *rr 1/J f* o *!;»<•“ t « r^n* 

Or fc. fT rcjThJ ijvtrctl TV 

Mh,^c >a ui rt 

' Rivulot Controversy » 

*1 oO.v.ie.al controverm i»ith tne B« r 'I 
1 Lrpch, vho dif-d in 1^71 )!c m* n 


con.Mt;e-ational mini*tor of neoiogien 
vi<o*, evp-csstd m a seliimc of poems 
called 77, c .Tiru/cf, and published m 1853 

Road ( Tht Aar cf if,’) 

Thr latr c * tfc« r*v I If x pirtdar 
la r cr dr rire a-.r^ 

If i-oit gr» to l-* I<*fV. jnjtf-K c tojr> r^ir 1 1; 

If jva f? lo U eT fca Co 

Rond to Ruin, a corned} by Thomas 
Ilolcruft (li'iS) Ilnrr} Doruten and 
his friend .Irek Milford are on “ (be road 
to nun" In their extm nuance Th r 
former brings hi* father to the cac of 
bankrupte} , and tlio Latter, h'Vinp spent 
hi* private fortune, is cast into or, son fo- 
deb Sal! a , » partner in the ban! , 
cor es forward to 'aac Mr Pomton from 
rum, llnrra adtance* £5000 to pay his 
friends debts, and tins Eaves Slilford 
fro n rum, and the father n^o-cs the 
nm-va advanced bv M ldo" M anen to 
hi* ron, to fate lien from the ni n of 
marrams n designing "ndoar ins'ead of 
Soph's I n do! c, 1 or inooccrtaod c 1 nrm- 
icg dar^bter 

Hondo {T,,' ) nj <■/), John lymdon 
Macadam, the imfirovtr of roads (17 r ,- 

*.* Of course, t 1 o stiI coi'i t« n J c 
pin (Pf’d's and If’ -f') 

Ronn Btrbcvry, the charger cf 
Pul ard 11 , aahicJl aiould cut from ms 
ira*ttrf hand 

0\ V -rw it jicant*! rry Irari, w* »-m II*** r’t 
hJ/ri’ n i j t. At r tL.t 

>1“"! Lr ('■**%.!• twic on | cs<n I \r ur>I 

tl I rttfts {_4t ta -1 »)tr*ri j Vo*t lira J>! 

TJ*j ] t» ra g y Lats 1 

+3&r 1 1 Mrd // Wtr t-. 5 {T^U 

Rob Roy, r>jhh*hed in 1819 e'cal- 
Icat for its (K>(d «? ctcbca cf Hi n I land 
rctrin Tlio character of Bailie Nieol 
hm m is one of Scott s Impp c^t concep- 
tions, ai ,1 the camnng of liun to (he 
aaild inounla n« among ontlnvrs and dc,- 

r ^ndnes i* requisite!} comic Rie 1 cn , 
m! O'h'ldistoim, is no hero at all 
Drama* lied b} I I’ococV 

* Cif f' R *» t t. t .s tr~j r-3 t <rs*~JLr /"ii 

t f r^. *< a xj-’y It !» L-/? irvrtt L,*^ r * ride** ar i 
£ fr:J *t H |J e w«yT> trf in.— O a.mj Jy<?UH L> ? 
f^Jure IX *-.7 

Rob Roy M'Grogor, > e “IJobert 
the Ped,” orho»e surname v as JfacL rigor 
lie mas r.n outlaa-, avho assumed t 1 o 
name of Campbell in 1002 He mna 
be termed the itobin Hood of 'tcotland 
The hero of the no', el is Fr*nk Oslnbli*- 
tone, avho ge’a into diacrs trouble', front 
which he is rescued In Bob Bo} The 
last service is to hill Bishleigh Oshaldis- 
tonr, r.lierdij I rank 1 * great (nor* is 
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removed , nnd Frank then marries Diana 
Vernon — Sir W Scott, Rob Roy (time, 
George I ) 

Tatlicr beneath the middle tha than above It, hla 
limbs were formed upon the very strongest model that 
I 3 consistent with ability Two points In his person 
Interfered with tho rules of symmetry his shoulders were 
too broad ami Jib arms (though round sinewy and 
strong) v,ctq sorer y long aa to bo rather a deformity 
— Cb* nlU, 

Rob Tally-lio, Esq , cousin of the 
Hon Tom Dnshill, the tw 0 blades whose 
rambles and adv entures through the 
metropolis are related by Pierce Egan 
(1821-2) 

Rob the Rambler, the comrade of 
Willie Steenson the blind fiddler — Sir 
W Scott, Redgauntlct (time, George 
III ) 

Robb {Duncan), the grocer near 
-Ellnngowan — SirW Scott, buy Manner- 
tng (time, George II ), 

Robber ( Alexanders ) The pirate 
Tho told Alexander he was the greater 
robber of the two, was DiomidCs (See 
Licnmqs at Home , art “Alexrnder and 
tlie Robber ”) The tale is from Cicerd 
(See Gesta Romanorum, cxlvi ) 

IS am quum qmcrerctur ex eo quo scelero fmpulsns 
maro habere t lnfestum uno mjopnrone codem Inquit, 
quo tu orbem terre — -De J!cj>uO IiL 14 sec, 21 

Robber {Edward the) Edw ard TV was 
so called by tlie Scotch 

Robert, father of Manan He had 
been a wrecker, and still hankered after 
the old occupation One night, a storm 
arose, and Robert went to the coast to see 
what woidd fall into his hands A body 
lias Hashed ashore, and he rifled it 
Marian followed, with the hope of re- 
straining her father, and saw in the dusk 
some one strike a dagger into a prostrate 
liodj She thought it was her father, 
and when Robert was on Ins trial, he was 
condemned to death on his daughter’s 
ci idence Black Horns, the real mur- 
derer, told her ho would save her father 
if Bhe would consent to he his wife , she 
consented, and Robert was acquitted 
On tho wedding daj, her lover Edward 
returned to claim her hand, Horns was 
seized as a murderer, and Manan was 
saved — S Knowles, ' The Dauqhter 
(183C) 

Robert, a servant of sir Arthur War- 
dour at Khockwmnock Castle — Sir W 
Sfiott, The Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Robert {Mons ), a neighbour of Sgnna- 
relle Heanng tho screams of Mde 
Martino (Sganarcllo’s wife), he stops oyer 


to make peace between them, whereupon 
madarne calls him an impertinent fool, 
and says, if she chooses to be beaten by 
her husband, it is no affair of his , and 
Sganarelle says, “ Je la veux battre, si 
je le veux , et ne la veux. pas battre, si 
je ne le veux pas , ’’ nnd beats M Robert 
again — Moliere, Le He'dccm Mai art Lui 
(16G0) 

Robert Maeaire, a bluff, free- 
living libertine His accomplice is 
Bertrand, a simpleton nnd a v lllnm — 
L'Auberge des Adi ets, by Antier, etc 

Robert Street, Adelpln, London 
So called from Robert Adams, tho 
builder 

Robert duke of Albany, brother 
of Robert III of Scotland —Sir W. 
Scott, Fan Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV) 

Robert duke of Normandy 
sold his dominions to Rufus for 10,000 
marks, to furnish him Hath ready money 
for the crusade, which he joined at the 
head of 1000 lieavj -armed horse nnd 
lOini ught-armed Hormnns — Tasso, Jet u- 
salem Delivered (1575) 

Robert III of Scotland, introduced 
by sir W Scott in the Pair Maid of Perth 
(time, Henry IV.) 

Robert le Diable, son of Bertha 
and Bertrnmo Bertha w r ns the daughter 
of Robert duke of Kormnndy, and 
Bertramo was a fiend in the guise of a 
knight The opera shows the strugglo 
in Robert between the virtue inherited 
from his mother and the wee inherited 
from his father His father allures him 
to gamble till he loses everything, nnd 
then claims his soul, but his foster-sister 
Alice counterplots the fiend, nnd rescues 
Robert by reading to him lus mother’s 
will — Meyerbeer, Roberto il Diavolo 
(libretto by Scribe, 1831) 

*** Robert le Diable was the hero of 
an old French metrical romance (thir- 
teenth centurj) This romance m the 
next century was thrown into prose 
There is a miracle-play on the same 
subject 

Robert of Pans {Count), one of the 
crusndmg princes The chief hero of 
this novel is Ilerewnrd (3 syl ), one of tho 
VaraDgian guard of the emperor Alexius 
Comnenus He and the count fight a 
single combat with battle-axes , after 
which Heron ard enlists under the count s 
banner, and marries Bertha also called 
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Agatha — Sir W Scott, Count Bober t of 
Fans (time, Rufus) 

Robert the Devil or Robert tbe 
Magnificent, Robert I duke of 
Normandy, father of William “the 
Conqueror " (*, 1028-1035) 

Robert Francois Damiens, who tned to 
issassinate Louis XV , was popularly so 
jailed (*, 1714-1757) 

Roberts, cash-keeper of Master 
Seorge Henot the king's goldsmith — Sir 
IV Scott, Fortunes of Mi gel (time, James 

Roberts (John), a smuggler — Sir W 
Scott, Rcdgauntlet (time, George III ) 

Robespierre’s "Weavers, the 
Gsh-fags and their rabble female fol- 
lowers of the very lowest class, parti- 
zans of Robespierre in the first French 
Revolution 


Robin, the page of sir John Fnl- 
stalf — Shakespeare, Merry Wives of 
Wtndsor (lbOl) 

Robin, servant of captain Rovewell, 
whom he helps in his love adventure with 
Arcthusa daughter of Argus —Carey, 
Contrivances (1716) 


Robin, brother-in-law of Farmer Crop, 
of Cornwall Having lost his property 
through the villainy of lawyer Endless, he 
emigrates, and m three y earn returns The 
ship is wrecked ofE the coast of Corn- 
wall, and Robin saves Frederick the 
y oung squire On landing, he meets his 
old sweetheart Margaretta at Crop's house, 
and the acquaintance is renewed by 
mutual consent — P Hoare, Fo Sony no 
Supper (1790) 


Robin, a vonng gardener, fond of the 
minor theatres, where he has picked up 
a taste for sentimental fustian, hut all 
his Thapsodies bear upon his trade 
Thus, when Wilelmina asks why he 
washes to dance with her, he replies 


Ask tho plants nhr tlier lore n thower n_k tlie snn 
flower why it loves the sun aA the snowdrop why It U 
white Ash tbe violet why It is blue ash the trees 
why they blossom the cabbages why they grow Tisall 
because they can t help it no more can I help my lore 
for you.— C Dlbtlin The Waterman L (1774) 


Robin (Old), butler to old Sir Ralph 
Horton of Milnwood —Sir W Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 


Robin Bluestnng Sir Robert 
Walpole was so called, in allusion to his 
blue ribbon as a knight of tho Garter 
(1G7G-1745) 


Robin Gray (Auld), The words of 


this song are by lady Anne Lmdsav, 
daughter of tbe earl of Balcarres , she 
w as afterwards lad) Barnard The song 
was WTitten m 1772 to an old Scotch tune 
called The Bridegroom Grat when the Sun 
gacd Down (See Gray, p 402 ) 

Robin Hood was bom at Locksley, 
in Notts , vntke reign of Homy II (1160) 
His real name was Fitzootk, and it is 
commonly said that he was the earl of 
Huntingdon Having outrun lus fortune, 
and being outlaw ed, he lived as a free- 
booter in Banrtdale (Yorkshire), Sher- 
wood (Notts ), and Piompton Park (Cum- 
berland) His chief companions were 
Little John (whose name was Bailor), 
William Scadlock (or Scarlet), George 
Green the pmder (or pound-keeper) of 
Wakefield, Much a miller’s son, and 
Tuck a fnar, with one female named 
Marian Hi3 company at one time con- 
sisted of a hundred archers He was 
bled to death in his old age by a relative, 
the prioress of Kirklei ’s Nunnery, in 
Yorkshire, November IS, 1247, aged 87 
y ears 

*** An excellent sketch of Robin 
Hood is gnen by Dravton in his Poly~ 
olbion, xxvi Sir W Scott introduces 
him tn two novels— Jcanhoe and The 
Talisman In the former he first appears 
as Locksley the archer, at the tourna- 
ment He is also called “Dickon Bend- 
the-Bow ” 

The following dramatic pieces have the 
famous outlaw for the hero — Robin 
Mood, i (1597), Monday , Robin Mood, 
li (1598), Chettle, Robin Mood (1741), 
an opera, by Dr Ame and Burney , 
Robin Hood (1787), an opera, by O’Keefe, 
music by Shield , Rohm Mood, by Mac- 
nally (before 1820) 

Mayor tells us that this famous robber 
took aiyoy the goods of rich men onlv , 
never killed any person except in self- 
defence , ne\ er plundered the poor, but 
charitably fed them , and adds, “ he was 
the most humane and the pnnee of all 
robbers ’’ — Britannia; Mistona, 128 (1740) 

The abbot of St Mary’s, in York, and 
tbe sheriff of Nottingham were his bites 
nenres Munday and Chettle wrote a 
popular play in 1G01, entitled The Death 
of Robert Marl of Hunt my ton 

Epitaph of Bobm Mood 

Hear trodemead distil tl stcan 
Lab: robert earl of Hontingiun 
Near arcir ver fa bie sa geud 
An plpl kauld Im robin beud. 

Sick ullnwz nz lil an i z men 
YU cnglond nlvr &I ngen. 

ObUt 24 ( \U) kal del embrls, 1247 

l)r Gale (dean of Yorkb 
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Rabin Hood's Fat Friar was fnar 
Tuck 

Rohm Hood’s Men, outlaws, free- 
booters 

There came sodalulr twelve men nil appareled In short 
cotes of Kentish Kcwnl f green] eierf one of lliera 

like outlaws or Robjn llodes men — Hall [fo IrL b) 

1 Robin Hood m Barnsdale Stood, sard 
to a person who is not speaking to the 
point This is the only line extant of a 
song of great antiquity, and a favourite 
in the law-courts 

A case in Yelverton wrs alluded to hut the court re 
marked. You may as well say by way of Inducement to a 
traverse Itobln Hood In Bam wood stood- ” — Bath v 
Leake 

Mes tout un come U tulreplle Itobln TThood In Barn 
wood stood” olisquo hoc Q def p commandement sir 
John '-)} ilham r Barker 

Robin Hood upon Greendale stood 

State Trialt id fcU. 

2 Come, turn about, Robin Hood, a chal- 
lenge in defiance of exceeding pluck 

0 Love whose power and might 
ho creature ere withstood 
Thou foicest me to write 
Come turn about Robin Hood 

If it and Drollery (1GG1] 

3 Many talk of Robin Hood that never shot 
in his bow, many prate of things of 
V Inch they have, no practical know ledge 

Heroin our author hath verified tho proverb Talking 
at largo of Robin Hood Jn whose bow he ne\er shot, — 
Fuller, IJ orthlcs J15 (1G62) 

Moltl parlan dl Orlando 
Chi non viddero mni suo brando 

Italian Proverb 

4 To sell Robin Hood’s Pennyworths, sold 
much under the intrinsic value As 
Robin Hood stole his goods, he sold them 
at almost any price It is said that 
chapmen bought his wares most eagerly 

All men said It became me well 

And Robin Hoods pennyworths I did sell. 

Raudal a Bam a by 

Robin Redbreast One tradition 
is that the robin pecked a thorn out of 
the crown of thorns when Christ was on 
His way to Calvary , and the blood which 
issued from the wound, falling on the 
bird, dyed its breast red 

Another tradition is that it carries in 
its bill dew to those shut up m the 
burning lake, and its breast is red from 
being scorched by the'firc of Gehenna 

He brings cool dew in his little bill. 

And lets it fall on the 60 uls of sin 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Or fires that scorch as he drops It in 

J G hlttler The Tobin. 

Robin Redbreasts, Bow Street 
officers So called from their red vests 

Robin RoughJiead, a poor cottager*, 
and farm labourer, the son of lord Lack- 
w it, On the death of his lordship, Robin 


Roughhead comes into the title an 
estates This brings out the lies 
qualities of his heort—liberalitj , bene 
volence, and honesty He mnmes Dolly 
to whom he w as already engaged, an 
becomes the good genius of the peasantr 
on his estate — Alkngham, Fortune' 
Frolic 

Robin and Makyne (2 syl ), a: 
old Scotch pastoral Robin is a shop 
herd, for w bom Makyne sighs, but h 
turns a deaf car to her, and she goc 
home to weep In time, Rohm sighs fo 
Makyne, but she replies, “ He who will 
not when he may, when he wills he shal 
have nay ” — Percy, Rehques, etc , H 

Robin of Bagshot, alias Gordon 
alias Bluff Bob, alias Carbuncle, alias Bo' 
Booty, one of Maclieath’s gang of thiev os 
and a favourite of Mrs Peach uni’s — 
Gay, The Beggar's Opera (1727) 

Robins ( Zenibbabel ), in Cromwell i 
tooop — Sir w Scott, Woodstock (time 
Commonwealth) 

Robmson. Before you can say, Jac l 
Robinson, a quotation from one of Hud- 
son’s songs, a tobacconist that lived ni 
98, Shoe Lane, in the early part of thi 
present century 

%* Probably Hudson only adoptee 
the phrase 

Robmson Cru'soe (2 syl ), a talc 
by Daniel Defoe Robinson Crusoe ran 
away from home, and went to sen 
Being wrecked, he led for many years a 
solitary existence on an uninhibited 
island of the tropics, and relieved the 
weariness of life by numberless con- 
trivances At length he met a human 
being, a young Indian, whom he saved 
from death on a Friday He called him 
his “man Friday,” and made him his 
companion and servant 

Defoe founded this storv on the ad- 
ventures of Alexander Selkirk, sailing- 
master of the Cinque Ports Galley, who 
wasleftby captain Stridhngonthedesolnte 
island of Juan Fernandez for four y ears 
and four months (1704-1709), when lie 
was rescued by captain "W oodes Rogers 
and brought to England 

Robsart (Amy), countess of Lei- 
cester She was betrothed to Edmund 
Trcssilmn When the earl falls into 
dis<rnce at court for marrying Amy, 
Richard Varney loosens a traD-door at 
Cumnor Place j and Amy, rusiung for- 
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■ward to greet her husband, falls into the 
nby ss and is hilled 

1 'Sir Hugh Robsart, of Lidcote Hall, 
father of Amy — Sir W Scott, Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Hoc, a white bird of enormous size 
Its strength is such that it will lift up 
an elephant from the ground and carry it 
to its mountain nest, where it will devour 
it In the Arabian Right s' Entertain- 
ments, it was a roc which earned 
Sindbnd the sailor from the island on 
which he had been deserted by his 
companions (“Second Voyage”) And it 
was a roc which earned Agib from the 
castle grounds of the ten young men who 
had lost their right eyes (“'lhe Third 
Calender’s Story ”) Sindbad says one 
claw of the roc is as “ big as the trunk 
of a large tree,” and its egg is “ fifty 
paces mo/cef] m circumference " 

*** The “ ruth ” of Madagascar lay s an 
egg equal to 148 hen’s eggs — Cornptcs 
Rcndas, etc , xuxn 101 (1831) 

Rocco, the jailer sent with Fidclio 
( Leonora ) to dig the grave of Fernando 
l'lorcstan (q v ) — Beethoven, Eidcho 
(1791) 

Rock'dale ( Sir Simon), of the manor- 
house He is a J P , but refuses to giv e 
justice to Job Thombcrry the old brazier, 
who demands that his son Frank. Roch- 
dale should marry r Mary [Thombcm], 
whom he has seduced At this crisis, 
Peregrine appears, and tells sir Simon 
he is the elder brother, and as such is 
heir to the title and estates 

Frank Rochdale, son of the baronet, 
who has promised to marry’ Mary Thorn- 
berry , but sir Simon wants him to marry 
lady Caroline Braymore, who has £4000 
a rear Lady Caroline mnmes the Hon 
Tom Shufilcton, and Frank makes the 
best reparation he can by mam mg Slap 
— G Colman, junior, John Ball (1805) 

Rocbo’s Bird (Sir Boyle), which 
was “ in two places at the same time ” 
The tale is that sir Boy Ic Roche said m 
the House of Commons, “Mr Speal er, 
it is impossible I could hare been in two 
winces at once, unless I were a bird ” 
This is a quotation from Je\ on s play, 
The Devil of a Wife (seventeenth cen- 
tury) 

Wife, I cannot be in two places At once 

JJutband (rowland) Surely no unless thou wert a bird. 

Rocliecliffe ( Dr Anthony), formerly 
Joseph Albany, a plotting roj alist — Sir 


IV Scott, Woodstoc ! (lime, Common- 
wealth) 

Rochester (The carl of), the 
favourite of Charles II , introduced in 
high feather bv sir IV Scottin Wooddnek, 
and in Pcvcrd of the Pea! in disgrace 

Hock ( Dr Richard), a famous 
quack, who professed to cure cvcrv 
disease Be was short of stature and 
fat, wore a white tbrcc-tailcd wig, 
nicely combed and fnzzcd upon each 
cheek, carried a cane, and halted in his 
gait 

Dr rock PUN never wore a hat JTft and T>r 
Frant s were At rariancc Cock cautioned the world 

to beware of bog tro ting quacks, while Friuihs r\ T I d Ml 
rival Dumpliir Dick " Head of Confucius what profa 
nation —Goldsmith A Culzenofthe iroWrf (17*4) 

Oh when his nerves had once received n .hock. 

Sir Isaac Newton might liave pone to Jloek 

Crabbe Borough (1«10) 

Rock Lizards, natives of Gibraltar, 
born in the town, of British parents 

Rocket. lie ro'c Ida a rochet, and 
fell hhc the Stic! Thomas Paine said 
this of Mr Burke 

Rocnabad, a stream near the citv of 
Schiraz, noted for the purity of its 
waters 

I am dl gusted with the mountain of the Four Foun 
tains” said the ailirh Omnr ben Abdal a z't nnd am 
resolved to go And drink of the stream of 1 ocnabad.”— 
\\ Beckrord rathe)- (1781) 

Roderick, the thirty-fourth and last 
of the Gothic kings of Spain, son of 
Tbeod'ofrcd and Rusilla Having v ic- 
lated Florinda, daughter of count Julian, 
he was dnven from his throne by the 
Moors, and assumed the garb of a monk 
with the name of “father Maccabec ” 
Be was present at the great battle of 
Covadonga, in which the Moors were cut 
to pieces, but what became of lum aftcr- 
w ards no one knows lbs helm, sw ord, 
and cuirass were found, so was his steed 
Several generations passed awav, when, 
in a hermitage near Yiscu, a tomb was 
discovered, “which bore in ancient cha- 
racters king Roderick’s name,” but im- 
agination must fill up the gap lie is 
spoken of as most popular 

Time hu been 

When not a ton true within tiro Prreneea 
Dared whl*per In dLprtUe or Roderick s nrme 
Lest, if the con*cloaa Air hAd caught the sound 
The ^ engeance of the boucst multitude 
Should fall upon the traitorous field, and bracd 
For life long Infamy the Mng lips. 

Southey Aoderfct efc., xt (lSlt) 

Roderick's Dog was called Tlieron 

Rodencf's Horse was Orcl'io 

Rodcrtc! {The Vision oj don) Roderick, 
the last of the Gothic Lings of Spam, 
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descended into an ancient vault near 
Toledo This vault was similar to that 
on Greece, called the cave of Tnphonios, 
v here w as an oracle In the vault 
Roderick saw a vision of Spanish history 
from his own reign to the beginning of 
the nineteenth centurj Period I The 
m\ as ion of the Moors, with his own 
defeat and death Period II The Augus- 
tine age of Spain, and their conquests in 
the two Indies Period III The oppres- 
sion of Spain bv Bonaparte, and its 
succour by British aid —Sir W Scott, 
The Vision of Don Roderick (1811) 

Roderick Dliu, an outlaw and chief 
of a banditti, w hich rcsoli ed to vv m back 
the spoil of the “ Saxon spoiler ” Fitz- 
James, a Saxon, met him and knew him 
not He asked the Saxon why he was 
roaming unguarded over the mountains, 
and Pitz-James replied that he had 
sworn to combat 11 ith Roderick, the 
rebel, till death laid one of them pro- 
strate “Have, then, thy wish 1 ” ex- 
claimed the stranger, “for I am Roderick 
Dhu ” As he spoke, the -whole place 
bristled with armed men Pitz-Jamcs 
stood with his back against a rocK, and 
cried, “ Come one, come all, this rock 
shall fly ere I budge an inch ” Sir 
Roderick, charmed with his daring, 
wa\ ed his hand, and all the band disap- 
peared ns mjsteriously ns the} had ap- 
peared Sir Roderick then bade the Saxon 
light, “For,” said he, “that party will 
prove victorious which first slays an 
enemy ” “ Then,” replied Fitz-James, 

“thy cause is hopeless, for Red Murdock 
is slam nlread} ” They fought, bow- 
el er, and Roderick, being overcome, was 
made prisoner (canto v ) — Sir W Scott, 
The Lady of the Lake (1810) 

Roderick Random., a child of im- 
pulse, and a selfish libertine His treat- 
ment of Strap is infamous and most 
heartless — Smollett, Roderick Random 
(1748) 

Rod'engo or Roden 'go (3 si// ), 
a Venetian gentleman in love with Des- 
demona "When Desdemona eloped with 
Othello, Rodengo hated the “ noble 
Moor," and Ia'go took advantage of this 
temper for lus own base ends — Shake- 
speare, Othello (1611) 

Itoderigoa susplplous credulity and Impatient nihmts- 
«!on to toe cheats which ho sees practised on him nnd 
which by persuasion, ho suffers to bo repeated, exhibit 
a strong picture of n weak mlnil betrayed by unlawful 
desires to a foLc friend,— Dr Johnson, 

Rodilardus, a hnge cat, which 
attacked Pannrge, and vv inch he mistook 


for “a }oung soft-chinned deni ” The 
word means “gnaw-lard” (Labn, rodtre 
iarditm ) — Rabelais, Pantagruel, iv 67 
(1545) 

i r 1 — * />„„ „ t,* i., ./ iv. t — - 

ca l 

ra 

ca 

the shape of cats, and so on — Comtesso DAonoy /airy 
Talcs l The 'White Cat, 1GS2) 

*** “Tho marqms de Carabas ” (See 
Puss in Boors ) 

Rodri'go, king of Spam, conquered 
by the Moors He saved his life by 
flight, and wandered to GuadaletC, where 
he begged food of a shepherd, and ga\ e 
him in recompense las ro\al chain and 
ring A hermit bade lam, m penance, 
retire to a certain tomb full of snakes 
and toads, -where, after threo days tho 
hermit found him unhurt, so, going to 
his cell, he passed the night in pnycr 
Next morning, Rodngo cried aloud to the 
hermit, “They eat me now, I feel the 
adder’s bite ” So his sm was atoned for, 
and he died 

*** Tins Rodngo is Rodenck, the last 
of the Goths 

Rodri'go, mal of Pe'dro “ the pilgnm,” 
and captain of a band of outl.au s — Beau- 
mont nnd Fletcher, The Pilgrim (1G21) 

Rodri'go de Mondiagon {Don), 
a bully and tyrant, the self-constituted 
arbiter of all disputes in a tennis-court of 
Vallndohd 

Don Rodrigo do Mondngon was about 30 years of age 
of an ordinary make but lean mid muscular lie had two 
little twinkling ejes that rolled In bis bead find threatened 
everybody be looked at a very flat nose, placed between 
red whiskers that curled up to his t cry temples nnd n 
manner of speaking so rough and passionate that his 
words struck terror into everybody — Lcsage Gil Blot 11 
5 (17 M 

Ro dll aver, the sweetheart of Zal a 
Persian Zal being about to scale her 
bovver, she let down her long tresses to 
assist him, but Zal managed to fix his 
crook into a projecting beam, and thus 
made bis way to the lady of lus devotion 
— Champion, Ferdosi 

Rodmond, chief mate of the Bri- 
tannia, son of a Northumbrian engaged 
in the coal trade , a hard} , weather-beaten 
seaman, uneducated, “boisterous of man- 
ners," and regardless of truth, but tender- 
hearted He was drowned when the ship 
struck on cape Colonna, the most southern 
point of Attica 

Unskilled to argue In dispute yet loud, 

Bold without caution without honours proud 
In art unschooled* each veteran rule ho prized 
And all Improvement haughtily despised 

Falconer, The Shipwreck, L (17W) 
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Ro'dognno Rhodoguno,orRlio'- 
logyno (1 "vl ), daughter of Phna'tts 
•mg of Panina She married Dcmc'lnus 
Mta'nor (the lnisband of Clcopat'rn queen 
f Sv rn) while in capliv ltv (Seep jog) 

*** I' Corneille fm a tragedv on tlio 
ubjcct, entitled Jlodoyunc (1G1G) 

Rodolfo (77 conle) It ip in the bed- 
linmhcf of thin count tint Atm'na is 
ii°i-mert<I Die night hifnro her espoii'nl 
o 1 Ivi'no U( h suspicion n eacited, 
>ut the count n«urcs the vmmg farmer 
hat Annna mills in her sleep While 
hf\ arc talking, Amim n seal to pet 
nit of i window and walk along i narrow 
dgo of the tntH-rnof while the huge 
dice) is riiudh revolving She crosses 
, cri’r bridge, and walks into the verv 
irnUt o r tile spectitors In a few minutes 
he aml.e«, and flics to the arms of her 
over — Bellini, 7xt Sonnambuta (opern, 
811), 

Rodomont, kihg of Sim or Algiers 
lew as When's «on,nnd called thc"Idsrs 
>f Africa ’ Ilis hih-loic ms Pfnr’nlis 
wu ct' a of Gr-vna'da, but sbe eloped \\ 1 th 
dandnea-do king of Tartan At 
Vgcro’s wedding, hodomont accused him 
if being a rempnde and traitor, vvhcrc- 
ipri tl»v fought, and Ilodomont was 
:miti — Orlando Jnnnrorato (1 lAi) , and 
9r!a~d'> F-jno'o (I51G) 

r^kl l r\ rr~ 1 rwjiJ ft at 0 p rrfy thcr 1 1 of 
Vt w*-jr h*-i an Cftfr 1 * 1 
'Yj-tr x 2 (if* 1 

Bodomnntadc (1 r yl ), from lio- 
Jomont, a bragging nltliotigli a brave 
Knight 

Rogcl of Grccco (The Txp ’ oifs and 
Advent trt i of), part of the penes called 
J> V.ovnn r A s Jlo-nni’, pertaining to 
“ Am'ndis of (,aul " Hus part mas added 
by Fchciano do faiha 

Rogci, tbe cook, who "eowdc ro«te, 
rcthe, broillc, and frie, mnl o inortruix, 
and rd bale n p\e” — Cliauccr, Confer - 

0 nj Tales (1383) 

Tojer (Btr), enrate to “The Scornful 
I/idv " (no name given) — Beaumont and 

1 lctclicr, The Scarnfvl Lady (1G1G) 

Roger Bontcinps, tbe personation 
of contentment with Ins elation in life, 
and of the bunyanev of good hope, 
" There’s a good tunc coming, John." 

^ cji i'>trnr‘» ] It'tw fl t mit j 
rlrh i!(‘‘rdn; 

You a tit I tSffT divlo 
Aj-rJsun r% tittirtuij 
I faiTiJ/r7 

I>t» U ns fiUUi j , 


Uhl pall prenez pour nuttro 
l* pn>J hogtr Lontrmpi 

RntiRcr fl760-lS^> 

Ypj>0o t trllli pht? £r>*uletl 
Ye rich, for inoro vho long] 

Yp *Jjo by fortune Jonled 
f-lrtrl nil tljlnp* point; irrortg] 

Ye who liy wmc <11^ trr 
See nil jour cahks tin iL 
Troni henceforth for >uurn Ts'cr 
Should Togcr Lontcmps take H C £ 

Rogot do Covoiloy (Sir), an 
hypothetical baronet of Coverlet or 
Cowlej, near Oxford — Addison, The 
Spectator (1711, 1712, 1711) 

%* The prolotvpo of tins famous 
character mas sir lohn I’akmglon, Bcvcnth 
baronet of the line 

Rogo'io, brother of Marphi'on, 
brought up hv Atlantes a magitinn 
He married lirnd'amant, tlio niece of 
Charlemagne Bogero was converted to 
Christnmtv, and mas liapti/cd 11 is 
marnngewith Bndnmantaud Ins election 
to the crown of Bulgarin, concludes the 
poem — Ariosto, Oi lando Tunoso (15IG) 

>Vho more limre tlinn Todotn^ntt *lia more com enu 
than I '•strot-4crrrvnt£j /Jen QuCroff I l. (1G0*») 

lloydro, enn of Bohcrlo Gniseardo the 
Kormnn Slain bv Ti'apbcrnCs — Tasso, 
Jerusalem JJtttccud, vs (1675) 

Jlajc’ro (I s t/7 ), n ccnllcman of Sicilia 
— bhakc'peare, Wnilci's Tale ( 1G01) 

'"«* This is one of those characters 
which nppear in the dramatis jx.rscmir, 
hut nrc never mtrnductd m the plnv 
Bogero notonlv does not utter a word, lie 
does not even enter the f-tngc all through 
the drnmn In the Globe edition bis 
name is onnltcd (Sec Vioi 1 sta ) 

Rogct, the pastoral name of Gcorgo 
W itlicr in the four “ eglogucs,” called 
Th Suphards JIunhni ; (1G15) The 
first and last “eglogucs” arc dialogues 
between Bogct and WTllj his joung 
friend , in the sccond-'iiastoml Cuddv is 
introduced, and in (he third A levs mal Ca 
a fourth character The subject of the 
first three is the reason of ltogct’s im- 
prisonment, which, he snv s, is a hunt that 
gav c great offence Tins hunt is in realitv 
a satire called Abuses Slnpt and ll7u pt 
The fourth pastoral lias for its subject 
Kogct’s lov e of potlrv 

lf *'' “Willv" is bis friend WTllinm 
Browne of tbe Inner Temple (two years 
It is junior), author of Britannia's , J’as - 
torats 

Rolia, Uie camphor tree “ Tlic jmeo 
of the camphor is made to run out from a 
m ound at tlio top of the tree, and being 


^01 ^AXA£»e 

m the snn n ” n \f SS ?’ IS n ^°"'ed to hnr/1 

x ™' n^il S-nltf **•")• Lomu 

Roister Doifit OT» / T>_ T t . 


iol^-1824/ " 

f fillip p« I ttff™ %$SrpZT t 
i^^stss^ SSjipHvS 

tV°KI I a 


KOLAA'DO 
W<T* _ ( S° k 


**$%. & n Jo ™ 

lie utmost, -n-itli m gentleman, so 
* Hr?i ual Friend (irra\ tokens, 


r”‘°e, c 

Dridle”) — 6«auo-ro /<< „ y: 

-foWs ,»**, v ( S ° h 

j^sgpfts 

the hand/ of.? P«vent its In nde b 

SU&zZ&sJgZS 


m fig “•*»« „7k r?„“. ”"■• ;. 

*5* * *& “"'i «• C'§,?2 

JT'.'n would l ...i, .. _ 


t?""! of Maos . 

•-"■.fflSs? sagas? 


-v -nviana - 

„ e " 0 "»»»latarw!^^. 

te^ffsssSj&s 

Death a ^ 0lSon cd 

^HS-S|eSfS™f3 


s c ?” S? ESftt'te v™ n, i 

reliefer 'n Vo‘ «" «?$ 

»«™ r ** w& (■“? 


“W ) y 

&shn rt ” Km "''' 

during . ,.„ IUJ 

uuu are3ni nnuu, d ?fen . 

-Roland de ttv, L «• * o;®) 

(I8i3) ^ Scott > A‘n*t l? 1 , rnes *» 
■p 7 , J ■ Lnor mam 

en-ore to m ‘ r CpCndcnt spirit "nr^W 
1 ““a married her, 
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ROLANDSEClt TOWER 


, 1 lsnng “ she was no woman but an 
*' :^el ' — J Tobin, The Honeymoon 
, NW) 

. tl he resemblance between Rolando and 
■ifncdick will instanth occur to the 
fnd 


% Rolan dseck Tower, opposite tbe 
t* "ncbcnfcls Roland was engaged to 
' ode, daughter of sir Gerard and Indy 
‘jUibonrg, but tbe lndi, being told that 

> * Rand bad been slam bj AYigoulnffrc tbe 

> arncen, retired to a conaent The 
ilndm returned home full of glorj , 
awing slam the Snrnccn, and when be 
card that bis lad) -lore bad taken tbe 
eil, bo built Rolandseck Castle, winch 
icrlooks the convent, tint lie might nt 

■ jessi ste the lad) to whom he could ncier 
oc united After the death of Aude, 
Roland “sought tbe battle-field again, 
find fell at Ronceaall " — Campbell, lhc 
\Bravi J to! and 


J Roldan, “ El cncantado,” Roldan 
[made invulnerable b\ enchantment The 
cleft “ Roldan," in the summit of a high 
|iiionn!ain m the kingdom of Valencia, 
,y:*s to called because it was made b\ a 
°mglc back-Hroac of Roldan's sword 
The character is m tw o Spannb romances, 
authors uni now n — Bernardo d^l Carpio 
nd BonisvalUs 


Ti fi frfn/jJa dtt Gemini* iriX TtTul ftH o her? 
ri it** ou l rc-ich #h»tl (y depo ItM (t\ yam* dry 

ttireyt P f* oiled fltmardn del Cnrj lo and 
rt> hr” cal»'-d l oncltal rt, *hlch ihall certainly ftceotn 
a*jr i i** twt oa the bonTL^—CerranUa, X>»n Qutio r I 
€ (ICX>) 


Rolla, kin°mnn of the men Atnli'ba, 
nd the idol of tlic nmii “In war a 
iger chafed by tbe hunters' spears , in 
■eacc more gentle than the unweaned 
amt) " (net i X) A firm friend and 
n, t generous foe Polla is wounded in 
is attempt to rescue the infant child of 
vlonro from the Spaniard 0 , and dies 
Ih grand funeral procc°-ion terminates 
he drama —Sheridan, 1’izarro (altered 
rom Kof7thue, 1799) 

Jc n rmli *i n nrf iK-t fritmli trere ryfirmtn? fo to^rn 
t ftrt nj>»n cir*Hvr»* (rom l jt< 1 Abcrcorn * tuid ome fo a 
' W Ay lie v I lr»j*r util lib d in,htcr *cr»* fi m 
Ui * t f H<ml> c cried « W \u die worth of 1 »vn 

? arm' ** Y>b «xi no ehon n r and Ifait of all #orh 
fa toe u they iremU bring w“ (act 1L 5) — -S. Itogeri 
W< 


Rolling Stone 

The Hat fi rolling nn either no mo*? j 
For it\X\*ct nn»l JKrrrant oil fhftn f:\ns b 

T Toscr Tt* P<stt\U of fUnvUery t Aamo- 
tilllotii * £0 


Rollo, dnbe of Normandy, called 
< 'i jir Mood\ lirofher ” lie caused the 
Rath of bis brother Otto, and slew 
c\ enl others, some out of mere wanton- 


m.r^ — . . I. - ^ . . . o 

ROMAN DES ROMANS 


ness — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Bloody Brother (1G39) 

Roman ( 27ic), Jean Dumont, the 
French painter, La Bomaxn (1700-1781) 

Stephen PienTt, the Trench engraver, 
Lc Bomaxn (1631-1721) 

Gnilio Ihppi, called Gxuho Itomano 
(1 192-151G) 

Adrian a an Roomen, mathematician, 
Adi mints Bomanus (15G1-1615) 

Roman Achilles, SicimuB Dcnfi- 
tus (slam B c 450) 

Roman Bird. (The), the eagle, the 
distinctnc ensign of the Roman legion 

Roman Brevity C-esar imitated 
laconic brevity when he announced 
to Ammtius Ins victor) nt Zela, in Asia 
Minor, o\cr Pbnrnn'cCs, son of Mithn- 
datts Vent, eidi, eici 

Fotni 1 Tjfitl Imitate the honourable Homan In brevity 
— ShaVespeare H TIenry 1) act 11, tc 2 (1^3) 

Sir Clinrlcs Napier is credited w ith a 
far more laconic despatch on making 
lumsclf master of Scindc in 1849 Taking 
possc°sion of II) dcrabnd, nnd outflank- 
ing Slicrc Jlohammed bvn senes of most 
brilliant manccuires, he is said to have 
written home this punning despatch 
Pcccdvi (“I hnie sinned” [Scindc]) 

Roman Rather (The), Horatius, 
father of the Iloratn nnd of Horatio 
The ston of the trnged) is tbe well- 
known Romnn legend about tbe Iloratn 
and Curintii Homtius rejoices that lm 
three sons ha\e been selected to represent 
Rome, nnd sinks the ofTcction of the 
father m lore for lus countrj Horatm 
is the betrothed of Gams Curiatms, but is 
also bcloicd by Valerius, nnd when the 
Curintii are selected to oppose her three 
brothers, she sends Valerius to him with 
a scarf to induce him to forego tlio fight 
Cams declines, and is Blam Ilorntia is 
distracted, tlici take from her c\cry 
instrument of death, and therefore she 
rc°oh cs to pro\ okc her sun n ing brother, 
Publius, to kill her Meeting him in 
Ins triumph, she Tcbukcs lnm for murdcr- 
in,, tier loitr, scotVs at bis “ patriotism," 
and Publius kills her Horatius now 
resigns Publius to execution for murder, 
but the King and Roman people rcscuo 
Jnm — V Whitehead (1741) 

*** Corneille has a drama on the same 
Bubjcct, called Acs Horaces (1G39) 

Roman des Romans (Le), a 
senes of prose romances connected with 
Am'adis of Gaul So called by Gilbert 
Saumcr 
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Homans ( Last of the), Rienzi the 
tribune (1310-1354) 

Charles James Fox (1749—1800) 

Iloraco Walpole, Ultimus Romanorum 
(1717-1797) 

Cams Cassms was so called bj Brutus, 

The last of nTI the Romans, faro thee well I 
It is Impossible that crer Foma 
Should breed thy fellow 

Shakespeare Julius Cccsar act r sc. 3 (l&T) 

Romans (Most Learned of the), Marcus 
Tercntius Varro (b c 11G-28) 

Romance of the Rose, a poetical 
allegory, begun by Guillaume di Loms in 
the latter part of the thirteenth centur), 
and continued by Jean de Meung m the 
former half of the fourteenth century 
The poet dreams that Dame Idleness con- 
ducts him to the palace of Pleasure, 
ti here he meets Love, whose attendant 
maidens are Sweet-looks, Courtesy, 
Youth, Joy, and Competence, bj whom 
he is conducted to a bed of roses He 
singles out one, when an arrow from Love’s 
bow stretches him fainting on the ground, 
and he is carried off When he comes to 
himself, he resoli es, if possible, to find his 
rose, and Welcome promises to aid him , 
Shyness, Fear, and Slander obstruct him, 
and Reason adnses him to give up the 
quest Pity and Kindness show him the 
object of his search , but Jealousy seizes 
Welcome, and locks her m Fear Castle 
Here the original poem ends The sequel, 
somewhat longer than the twenty -four 
books of Homer’s Iliad, takes up the tale 
from this point 

Roma'no, the old monk who took 
pitj on Roderick m his flight (vui ), 
and went with lum for refuge to a small 
hermitage on the sea-coast, where they 
remained for twelve months, when the 
old monk died — Sonthey, Roderick, the 
Last of the Goths, i , n (1814) 

Rome Roes (Bo as) The saying 
originated with St Ambrose (fourth 
century) It arose from the following 
dnersity ra the observance of Saturday — 
The Milanese make it a feast, the Romans 
a fast St Ambrose, being asked what 
should he done in such n case, replied, “In 
matters of indifference, it is better to be 
gmded by the general usage When I am 
at Milan, I do not fast on Saturdays, but 
when I am at Rome, I do as they do at 
Rome ” 

Rome of the North. Cologne was 
so called (says Hope) in the Middle Ages, 
from its wealth, power, and ecclesiastical 
foundations 


Rome Saved by Geese Wh.-t 
the Gauls invaded Rome, a detachme-t i 
m single file scaled the hill on which tigs 
capitol stood, so silently that the foqrl 
most man reached the summit witlio 
being challenged , but while 6tridir/i 
over the rampart, some sacred geese wc i? 
disturbed, and by their cackle arousijf 
the guard Marcus Manlius rushed '»£ 
the wall, and hustled the Gaul over, t hi 
saving the capitol 

A somewhat parallel case occurred 
Ireland in the battle of Ghnsaly, i’ 
Donegal A party of the Irish wonlr 
have surprised the protestants if som" 
wrens had not disturbed the guards by 
the noise they made m hopping about the 
drums and pecking on the parchment 
heads — Aubrey, Miscellanies, 45 . 

Ro'meo, a son of Mon'tagne (3 st/l ),' 
m lore with Juliet the daughter of 
Cap'ulet , but between the houses of Mon- 
tague and Capulct there existed a deadly 
feud As the families were irreconcilable, 
Juliet took a sleeping draught, that -she 
might get awrny from her parents and elope 
with Romeo Romeo, thinking her to be 
dead, killed himself , and when Juliet 
awoke and found her lover dead, 6hc also 
killed herself — Shakespeare, Romeo and 
Juliet (1598) 

Fox said that Barry’s “Romeo” was 
superior to Garrick’s (S Rogers, Table 
Talk) Fitzgerald sajs that Barry was 
the superior m the garden-scenes and m 
the first part of the tomb, but Garrick 
m the scene with the “friar ” and in the 
dying part 

Romeo and Juliet, a tragedy by 
Shakespeare (1598) The tale is taken 
from Rhomco and Julietta, a novel by 
Boistcau in French, borrowed from an 
Italian ston by Bandelio (1654) 

In 16G2 Arthur Brooke produced tlio 
same tale in verse, called The Tragical t 
History of Romeus and Juliet In 15G7 
Painter published a prose translation of 
Boistean’s novel 

Romp (The), a comic opera altered 
from Bickers tnfi’s Love in the City Pris- 
cilla Tomboy is “the romp,” and the plot 
is given under that name 

A splendid nortnlt of Mrs. Jordan In ter character of 
4 ThoFnmp * hung over the mantelpiece in tbo dining 
room [of Adolphus Jit^clarenc*}— lord ^ P I^nnor 
Ce f elm tics cie. L 1L 

Rom'uald (St) Tho Catalans had a 
great reverence for a hermit eo called, and 
hearing that ho was about to quit their 
country, called together a parish meeting, 
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nsulthow they might test retain him 
igst them, “For," said they, “he 
certainly be consecrated, and his 
s mil bring a fortune to ns” So 
agreed to strangle him , hnt their 
iition being told to the hermit, he 
5 tly made his escape — St Foix, 
ns Historiqucs sur Pans, v 163 
J* Southey has a ballad on the sub- 

lom'ula, the heroine and title of a 
cl hr George Eliot (Mrs Lewes) 
aula married Tito Mel'emu, a Greek 
ought out in Cornhitl Magazine ) 

tomulus ( The Second and Hard), 
nillus and Marins Also called “ The 
ond and Third Founders of Home ” 

tomulus and Remus, the twin 
s of Silna a vestal virgin and the 
Mara The infants were exposed in 
adle, and the floods earned the cradle 
ho "foot of the Palatine Here a wolf 
Lied them, till one Faustulus, the 
gs shepherd, took them to his wife, 
) brought them up When grown to 
lhood, the\ slew Amulius, who had 
sed them to be exposed 
he Greek legend of Tyro is in many 
iccts similar This Tyro had an 
Tur-witli Poseidon (as Silvia had with 
jlars), and two sons were horn m both 
'ases Tyro’s mother-in-law confined her 
n a dungeon, and exposed the two infants 
Pelias and Helens) in n boat on the nver 
Lnlpcus (3 syl ) Here they were dis- 
:overed and brought up by a herdsman 
Romulus and Remus were brought up by 
i shepherd), and when grown to man- 
lood, the} put to death their mother-m- 
aw, who had caused them to he exposed 
as Romulus and Remus put to death 
heir great-uncle Amulius) 

Eon, the ebony spear of prince Arthur 

The te*nper of hli rtrard, th- tried Eicnlibor 
The btaies and the length of Bone his noble •j.-ear, 

”V\ Ith Bjidtrln hh great shield 

Brajton Polyclbion fr (ICl") 

Eonald ( Lord ), m love with lad> 
Hare, to whom he gave a lily-white doe 
the dai before the wedding, nurse 
Mice told lady Clare she was not “ lady 
Hare ” at all, hnt her own child On 
learrng this, Ehe dressed herself as a 
icasant girl, and went to loid Ronald to 
•elease him from his engagement Lord 
lonald replied, “If you are not the 
leiress bom, we will he manned to- 
morrow, and you shall still be lady 
Hare ’’ — Tennyson, Lady Clare 

Eoncesvalles (4 syl ), a defile in the 


Pj renees, famous for the disaster which 
befell Poland and bis army 

Oh for a "blast of that dread hern 

On Foritamblan ech'^s born* 

■Wb^n ivund braTe and Ourtr 
On Bonoejrallea tl*d- 

£oo*t, Jf<zrtnion 

Sometimes the word has onlj 3 
syl , as Ponce cal les or Pon cc val 

E»1 0 ever des Yasalj 
Ki morn rent en Pcrp-hmls. 

IxmL, Forum de la Rox, Ii i. IS, 151 (thirie*idh centcij) 
And the dead who den h’en all. 

Fell at Cunoa3 BoncCrih 

Eondib'ilis, the physician consulted 
by Panurge on the knotty question, 
“whether he ought to mam, or let it 
alone ” — Rabelais, Pantag'rucl (1545) 

*** This question, which Panurge was 
perpetually asking every one, of course 
refers to the celibacv of the clergj 

Eondo ( The Father of the\ Jean 
Baptiste Da\ aux 

Eooden Lane All on one side , hie 
Poodm Lane The village of Rooden or 
Roden, in Lancashire, is bmlt all on 
one side of the road, the other side hung 
the high v, all of Heaton Park, the resi- 
dence of the earl of Wilton 

Eope of Oerms ( A ), profitless labour 
Ocnus was nlviais twi=ting a rope with 
unwearied diligence, but an ass ate it as 
fast as it was twisted x 

*** This allegory means that Ocnus 
worked hard to earn money, v Inch his 
wife squandered by her extravagance 

The work of Penelope’s web was “never 
ending, still beginning,” because Penelope 
pulled out at night all that she bad spun 
during the day Her object was to defer 
doing what she abhorred hut knew not 
how to avoid 

Hope-Walk ( Gone into the), taken up 
Old Bailey practice The “ rope ” refers 
to the hangman’s cord — Barristers' Slang 

Eoper {Margaret) was buned with 
the head of her father, sir Thomas More, 
between her hands 

Her who clasped In hex last trenca 
Her murdered father's head. 

/ Teanrsco. 

Eoque (1 syl ), a blunt, kind-hearted 
old servitor to donna Flornnthe — ColmaD, 
The Jfountamcci's (1793) 

Eoque G-uinart, a freebooter, whose 
real name was Pedro Rocha Gumorda He 
is introduced by Cervantes m D on Quixote 

Eosa, a village beantv, patronized by 
lady Dedlock bhe mames 3Irs Rounce- 
vcll s grandson — C Dickens, blcah House 
(1852) 
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Rosabelle (3 si/1 ), the lady's-maid of 
ladj Geraldine Rosabelle promised to 
niarr) L’Eclair, the order!} of chevalier 
l'lonan — W Dimond, The Founding of 
the Forest, 

Rosalind (i e Hose Daniel), the 
Bliepherd lass who rejected Cohn Clout (the 
poet Spenser) for Mcnalcng (John Florio 
the lexicographer (1579), Spenser was at 
the time in his tty entj -sixth year Being 
rejected by Rosalind," he did not marry till 
he was nearly 41, and then ire are told that 
Ihzabeth was “ the name of his mother, 
queen, and wife” ( Sonnet , 74) In the 
Faery Queen, "the country lass" (Rosa- 
lind) is introduced dancing with the G races, 
and the poet saj s she is %\ orthy to he the 
fourth (bk vi 10, 1G) In 1695 appeared 
the Fpithala'mion, m u Inch the recent 
marriage is celebrated — Ed Spenser, 
Shephcardes Calendar, i , vi (1579) 

“Rosalmde” is an anagram for Rose 
Daniel, ei idently a n ell-educated young 
lad} of the north, and probably the “lady 
Mirabclla " of the Faery Queen, u 7,8 
Spenser calls her " the n ldou s daughter 
of the glen ” (eel n ), supposed to bo 
cither Burnley or Colne, near Hurstwood, 
in Yorkshire Eel i is the plaint of 
Cohn for the loss of Rosalind Eel vi 
is a dialogue betu eon Cohn and Hobbinol 
his friend, m which Colin laments, and 
llobbmol tnes to comfort him Eel xu 
is a similar lament to eel i Rose Daniel 
rnarned John Elono the lexicographer, 
the “HolofernCs” of Shakespeare 

Ros’ahnd, daughter of the banished 
duke nho went to lne in the forest of 
Arden Rosalind was retained in her 
uncle’s court as the companion of his 
daughter' Celia , but nhen the usurper 
banished her, Celia resolied to be her 
companion, and for greater security 
Rosalind dressed ns a boj , and assumed 
the name of Gammed, while Celia dressed 
ns a peasant girl, and assumed the name 
of Aliena The tiro girls went to the 
forest of Arden, and lodged for a time m 
a hut , but they hod not been long there 
nhen Orlando encountered them Or- 
lando and Rosalind had met before at a 
urcsthng match, and the acquaintance 
u as now renowed , Gammed resumed her 
proper apparel, and the two were married 
mth the sanction of the duke — Shake- 
speare, As You Like It (1598) 

2\or shall the oriels of tear be alleviated or (he charms 
anil altolTtosalind be stated by time — N Drake M.D 
EhaXcspeare and Bis Times It BSJ (1817) 

Rosaline, the niece of Capulet, with 
whom Romeo was in love before he saw 


Juliet Mercutio calls her "a p- 1 ' 
hearted wench,” and Romeo Bays she j, 
not “ grace for grace and love for fii 
allow,” like Juliet — Shakespeare, Toy 
and Juliet (1598) * 

*** Rosaline is frequently nientio,', 
in the first act of the play, hut is not 
of the dramatis persona fir 

Rosaline, a lady’ m attendance on ' c 
princess of France A sharp wit ' 
vedded to her will, and “two pi 11 
balls were stuck in her face for eye” 
Rosaline is called “ a merry, mmb" 
stirring spirit " Biron, a lord m nttc 
dance on Ferdinand king of Kavnn 
proposes marriage to her, hut she rephe 

\ ou must be purged first, your sins are racked 
lb ere Toro If you my fnrour mean to pet 
A twelvemonth shall )ou spend anti never rest, 

But fccek tlie weary beds of people sick 

Shakespeare Love t Labour s Lest (1594) 

Rosalu'ra, the airy daughter 
Hantolct, bclo\ ed by Belleur — Bea 
mont and Fletcher, The Wild-goose Che 
(1G52) 

Ros'amond (The Fair), Jane Cb 
ford, daughter of Walter lord Cliffor 
The lady nns loved not nisely but t 
well by Henry II, nho kept her f 
concealment in n labyrinth at Woodstoc 
Queen Eleanor compelled the frail fa 
one to swallow poison (1177) 

She was the fnyre daughter of Walter lord Clifford 
Henry made for ber a bouse of wonderfull working 
that no man or woman might come to her This hoi 
was named Labyrlnthus, and was wrought like unh 
knot, in n garden colled a maze But the queen conic 
her bj a cine of thredde find so dealt with her that s 
lived not long after She was burled nt Godstow In 
house of nunnes, mth these verges upou hertomhc 
Hie J ect in tumba Rosa mundl non Poso munds , 
Non rcdolet sed olet, qu® redolcro solet 
Here Poie the graced not Tote the chaste repo ft t 
The smell that rises Is no smell of roses. n. 

*** The subject has been a great 
favounte with poets We bai e in Eng- 
lish the following tragedies — The Com 
plaint of Rosamond, by S Daniel (before 
IG19) , Henry II unth the Death of 
Rosamond, either Bancroft or Wountford 
(1G03) , Rosamond, by Addison (170G) , 
Henry and Rosamond, by Hawkins 
(1749) , Fair Rosamond, by Tennyson 
(1879) In Italian Rosmonda. by Ru- 
cellai (1525) In Spanish Rosmunda, 
by Gil y Zarate (1840) We have also 
Rosamond, an opera, by Dr Arne (1733) , 
and Rosamonde, a poem m French, by C 
Bnftaut (1813) Sir Walter Scott has 
introduced the beautiful soiled dove in 
two of his novels — The Talisman and 
Woodstock 

*** Dryden says her name was Jane 

Jane Clifford was her name as books nrer 
Fair Rosamond ** jras hut her t»om de gaerr*, 
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ROSE OF ARRAGON 


rale tint In Enghnde wns a king that had a 
byno whose'tinmc was Pore anil for hir great* bcwtye 
ped hir " - 1 that li to nr 

of tho sho rawed al 

n tn t - ^ subsequently 

?d b/Vyi kcu u u \ uiuc ui j-mu. 

lie Roscmondc of Alfien 13 quite 
For person (See Ro&ejiond ) 

osa'na, daughter of the Armenian 
m, who helped St George to quench 
seven lamps of the knight of the 
:k Castle — R Johnson, The Seven 
njnons of Christendom, 11 8, 9 (1G1") 
•OSC1US (Quintus), the greatest of 
mn actora (died c c G2) 

TThatrcene of death hath Tosciiis new to act I 
SJnkrrpcare 3I/cnrjr VI act t sc. C (159*) 

oscius ( The British), Thomas Bette-- 
(1G3’>— 1710), and David Garnck 
G-1779) 

I *„* The carl of Southampton sajs 
flint Richard Burbage “ is famous as our 
English Roscius ” (1oGG-1G19) 

Poseurs ( The Irish), Springer Barry, 
‘The Silver-Tongued” (1719-1777) 

Rosems (The Touiuj), "William llenrv 
ftest Bettj, who m 1803 madelus debut 
.n London. He lvas about 12 3 cars of 
ige, and in fiftj -si': nights realized 
Lo4,000 Re died, aged 84, in 1874 

Roscius of France ( The), Michel 
Bojtou or Baron (1G53-1729) 

P.osciana, daughter of Cormnc king 
if Ireland (grandfather of that Cormnc 
nnrdcred hi Cairbar) Roscra'na is 
, jailed “the bluc-cicdnnd white-handed 
f maid,” nod ivns “ like a spirit of heaicn, 
half folded in the skirt of a cloud " 
Subsequently she was the wife of Fin gal 
king of Morvcn, and mother of Ossian 
“ king of bards " — Ossian, Tcmora, vi 

*#* Cormnc, the father of Roscrann, 
was great-grandfather of that Cormnc 
who was reigning when Swann madelus 
invasion The line ran thus (1) Cormnc 
I , (2) Cairbrc, Ins son, (3) Artho, his son, 
(4) Cormnc II , father-in-law of Tingal 

Rose, “the gardeners dnughter,” a 
story of happy first love, told in later 
years bj nn old man who had, in lus 
younger da3 s, trifled with the passion of 
love , but, like St Augustin, was alwnvs 
“lot mg to love” ( amans amarc), and wns 
at length heart-smitten with Pose, whom 
lie married (See Aitce) — T cnn3Son, 
The Gardener's Daughter 

Bose Sir John Mandcvillc savs that 
a Jewish maid of Bethlehem (whom 
S0UII103 names Zillali) was beloved by 
one Ilam'ucl a brutiBh sot. ZiUnh re- 


jected bis suit, and Hamnel, in icvenge, 
accused the maiden of offences for w Inch 
she w as condemned to be burned akv e 
When brought to the stake, the flames 
burnt Hnmuel to a cinder, but did no 
harm to Zillah There she stood, m a 
garden of roses, for tho brands which had 
been kindled became red roses, and those 
which had not caught fire became white 
ones These are the first roses that ev er 
bloomed on earth since the loss of 
paradise 

As tbe fjre began to brenno about hire the made her 
preyercs to oure Lord and anon was the £a>er 
quenched and ootc and brondes that weren brcnuvnRe 
bccomon white ro*ercs and thclse wcreln the first 
rtweres tint ever ony man taught— Sir John Maundc- 
ville Yoiage and Traitailt 

Rose According to Mussulman tradi- 
tion, the rose is thus accounted for 
When Mahomet took Ins journej to 
heaven, the sweat which fell on the 
earth from the prophet’s forehead pro- 
duced white roses, and that winch fell 
from Al Borak' (tbe animal he rode) 
produced yellow ones 

Rose On mount CnVasav (the Indian 
OI3 mpus) is a table on which lies a silv cr 
rose that contains tvv o w omen, ns bright 
and fair ns pearls , one is called Bngas'in 
("ladv of themouth”), and the oilier Ta- 
ras'in(“ladv of tlietonguc”), because thrj 
praise God” without ceasing In tbe 
centre of tbe rose is tbe triangle or 
residence of God — Bnldnms 

And when the bell liath sounded 
Tbe Topc with nil tho mysteries It furrounded 
Tbe Pell the Table, and mount Calany 
The holy hill itself with all thereon 
l>lssoli« awry 

Eouthej Curse Kthama xix. 11 (IbOO) 

Rose ( Co'dcur de), nn exaggerated 
notion of the excellence or goodness of 
something, produced bj hope, love, or 
some other favourable influence Love, 
for example, sees tlic object beloved 
through a medium of lieait-joy, wh ch 
casts a halo round it, nnd inv csts it w ith 
a roseate hue, as if seen through glass 
tinted with rose-pink Hence the lover 
saj s of Maud 

R 07 Is the west terj la-thereuth 

Jtosa are her checks, and a rose her Trntuth 

Tennyson Maud I xvil. (1E55) 

Rose “Queen tosc of the rosebud 
garden of girls ” — lennyson, Maud, I 
xxn 9 (18o5) 

Rose of Arragon ( The), a drama 
by S Knowles (1812) Olivia, daughter 
of Rupki'no (a peasant), was married to 
pnnee Alonzo of Aragon The king 
w ould not recognize the match, but sent 
lus son to the army, and made the cortez 
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Rmtil Stylo of Address 
" ?ly Liege," lltc usual Hale till the 
l;5n«r Irian usurpation 
“lour Greo * Henrs IT 
“Your R.srcellr'it Grace ’ Henra VI 
“Meet High an! Might} i*rince, ’ 
Idw-td IT 

“Tour Highness, T Unn Ml 
“hour M-yens," H<an VIII So 
nddwsrcd jit 1 >2(1, bu Iran'’ine I 

“The Ring » Sacred Map Ma ’ Tntneel 
“}onr most r^celluit Maic'-t}," 
Charles II 

“Icnr nod Gracious Mnjtsta," our 
present a Jc 

Hoys! Titles 

T r ?*.MH 1 eaTfl Vtii J Tfi An * •'m r^n 
t* CrA-si- *n -ms.” - 

n* II ex'* Urwi*. T'K A* - “ c* 
* '* t^*~Vrrt 5 W lx* “ 

3UMt I tA-G-i > *Tt^ 9 I ft Ar'* t -j r! 4 t \r 
Mvn 19 Vrt iHljrra a 

l* K 1 fVt ««. 

KX i^y Jl exK * 2 « Af r* <! i * nt 

r* e H tvm » Ayj'lrran**^!'- ” 

” Krt A? “"ly. ii~t t,*r *■ * <r*' n 

A^jitV ** 

f l*d h I rra x rrt 

A r“** ** £_x J C5*r^i~^ <t A-y= '*hj* t t-r~o An-J»*- 
C** f* 

/rfjtSr fcH * v^I- ** }t x ■>■»*■« pr, rtf 

l di-r r-a JI £ ■» ' cri^r »r A “ -u> 

r ’^m>' r '3 yt ■*> ** Ht a*- -c-J w JJJ -*r ** ” *v * ** * 

L 1 J 1 * * **v*» n~-t ^ It^ » ■* 

Uv-tfit) t I *rr^5 1 t 1 ^ XT 

1 ~ fr** *** !* t*-* (>J (It Jrs t»U T^t A 
’ — i UiWli* t* £ 

v Mlntrtyr |-:>«* 1 rr^Ain ff 
tU l'!X ’S’l'iei t*i I^Art »r /!< -it 

J1 •* * ’t,* I. * ^ t*Vw» jn-i ' % r * Ht 

f V ^*1 ■* _ i *E. Iwl 17 4 Tt 1 A r ’ / r* 

k i]i> ^ t ^ < — 1 t *" * I at •! r- !-»} n t 

f^ni I J “I r**it|j I'f trr Ar? j-n » >r r 
Cr-'-'^i js H t^tLv «t!i Af x 'x ~ j^stt a ** 
"frtn, *- tAtwii »>* f ^ ^ * 

2 t *!At » jr t-“ %•* r' 1 fin, ret 

A^~ v. €1. rti** *> Tf-*rr - ti ir * 

Jiimn r o fr>e-5 12^ t d 3 HcvtrV 

tTi } ♦? nr wt. ‘•iie >u’ HOlt J Htnn 

«"* rei lir'r? tl rr/ 7 -» J tU jr tl ,/ v 

rr ^*1 j*-" 

tfrvjrT 'l R*rf , *n II Ct rrx Ar-JwX <t 

n* ec - * t* i « }{ t****'lM‘~ 
i i icHAsr* lit Kc\itrtu 

C ^ * >*! ti ►. il}^^ * ;1» 

rr^ ji « rr o^mn rrjpr» m n*^i n 

It jc J "* V* I?-* ** <1 H < rnS 

T^v t J ***** *2nJ fr* idri. Vt**i Xrr t § if e 

Si Jn * 

J w, ^Cl';';rlJf H* "»}ia*S»y w TM'"‘t £»f i It 

* JI * *f fr/ mtf* rf ( >T ^ f |* ^ l’n r 1 M~~ ’ v '“ f* Orvat 
£ * Jr* a \ k X. ^ tr^fttS (b JaJt 1 )*' 

A 1 rotdc(I"cof i!ic r e rt\les is of irn- 
TT r n rsnltie in e*tabli"hing the time of 
rf>}nl tSecinrr ntr liichrn.l J was the 
f r*t to adopt t!ie rl}le, “hing of I ng- 
lood ” 'I he preMoui kings called them- 
f I-cs 11 1 mg ofthclmgli'h ” 

Hunch thf i*lc of vimls, \ jaded b, 
IV it*,;'rncl and his compnoioni on tl ur 
*-a} to tl t. omclc of the llol} liotth 
Tlic people of tins inland lnt on mnd) 
»udi a* Untie n, promised) and hope 
Tkc poo’-tr sort arc very ill-fed, hut the 




great are stuffed ivitli huge mill-dmushts 
of the same un^ubstantinl (rails, — ltabc- 
k)?, Pant tjrud, u 1 J {151 1 ) 

Hu r bcznhl, Number Nip, a famous 
mountain “pint of Gcrnmna, correepond- 
t ig to our l’uck 

Jtubi, one of fhe cherubs or “pints of 
vi'doni vho a\n? with Lae in (nradi“c 
He loaed 1 ms, a ho avns aoung, proud, 
anil moat tager for knowledge She 
a'! cd her nn t ,el Ioacr to let her etc him 
in hi“ fi 11 glora , so Itubi came to her in 
Ins clinruhic splendour Inns, rushing 
into his nrm«, aans burnt to n“hc<, nud the 
hi 4 « she gnae him hreatne n brand upon 
hi« forcln ad, which shot unccas'ng ngnna 
into his brain — T Moore, Lores oj Hie 
An Jct r , ii (1822) 

Hu'bicon, a small mcrailu h “epa- 
ra'ad aniunt Italy from Ci alpini Gaul, 
the ( rovincc allotted to dulius Ce^ar 
M hen Cs nr crossed t! is riaor, he j)a»“ed 
beaond the limits of his own proaince, 
and became an maadcrof Itala, 

7’i f, con (A<j/Wfijn’«), Mo«cow Tlie 
inwion of Mo'coav vis tlic beginning 
of Napoleon a fall 

TT vj r^nr >' i9 »ta r il j- **^*1 r j’ i*^i* 1 

Alst * j |cr»rsl hr | ^ ! va 1J « I ►iMf't.i J 

K I tlr *i ct l-U P\ rrr 

I jr n>ji* C£j*i3fd f %-i »rp M» fm-r *w 

I /rtfrn A^t f fnnt* f (1*" ) 

*/ riinrlrs MI of baaeden fonued 
the rr-olution of humbling Peter the 
Great (1709) 

Jtubo'nnx, a man who hanged him- 
eelf fro n mortification and annoannee nt 
sonic acmes ainttMi upon bun ha a port. 
— Sir P bidnea, lhfcnci oj Iwste 
(15 f '5) 

Iiubrick ( The Iter Ah ), chnpln n 
to the baron of lirndw nrdine — Sir 
Scott, H nrerlr / (tune, George II ) 

Ruby (Ao /•/), the joumr audoar of 
lord IJiiba Her “ fir't lov e ” a’-ns 1 rrde* 
nek Moavbn; , nnd arhea a avidoir she 
married him She is describu’ as 
“anung, blooming, and avcnlths, frcsli 
nnd fine ns a datea ' — Cumberland, Pint 
Lau (I79G). 

Rucollni ( Join), » e Oncellanus, 
nod (1175-152 1 ), son of Itcmard 
Jhirtlbu of I lorcnce, historian and diplo- 
niatmt 

Lond^tlav Thf M oj,<i {r t*\H (j relwlf JV3J 

Ruddymano (.5 t’/I ), the name 
given liy sir Guaonto the babe rtorued 
from Amaam, as ho had stabbed herself 

a i 
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RUDIGER 


in grief at the death of lier husband. 
So called because 

In her streaming blood he {the infant] did embay 
Ills little hands 

Spenser Fairy Queen 11. 1 8 (1G90) 

Rlldge ( Barnaby ), a hnlf-vv itted 
joung man of three and twenty 3 cars 
old , rather spare, of a fair height and 
strong make His hair, of w Inch he had 
a great profusion, uns red, and hung in 
disorder about Ins face and shoulders 
His face was pale, his 03 es glassy and 
protruding Jlis dress w as green, clum- 
S1I3 trimmed here and there with gaud3 
lace A pair of tan dry ruffles dangled 
at his wrists, while his throat was ncart3 
bare His hat was ornamented ruth a 
cluster of peacock’s feathers, limp, 
broken, and trailing down his back 
Girded to his side was the steel hilt of an 
old sword, without blade or scabbard , 
and a few knee-ribbons completed his 
attire He had a large raven, named 
Grip, which he earned at his back in a 
basket, a most knowing imp, which used 
to cry out m a hoarse voice, “ Halloa' " 
“ I’m a devil ! ” “ Never saj' die ! ” 

" P0II3, put the kettle on 1 " 

Bamabj joined the Gordon noters for 
the proud pleasure of carrying n flag 
and wearing a blue bow Ho was ar- 
rested andlodgcdmNewgate, from whence 
ho made his escape, with other pnsoners, 
when the jail was burnt down by the 
rioters , but both he and his father and 
Hugh, being betra3 cd b3 Dennis the hang- 
man, were recaptured, brought to trial, 
and condemned to denth, but by the 
influence of Gabnel Varden the lock- 
smith, the poor half-witted lad was re- 
prieved, and lived the rest of his life with 
Ins mother in a cottage and garden near 
the Mft3 pole 

Hero he lived, tending the poultry and the cattle 
working In a garden of ids own and helping every one 
lie was known to every bird and beast about the plice 
and had a name for every one. Never was there a lighter 
hearted husbandman a creature more popular with young 
and old a blither and more happy soul than Barnaby 
-Ch. lxxxLL 

Mr Budge, the father of Barnaby, 
supposed to have been murdered the snme 
night ns Mr Haredale, to whom he was 
steward The fact is that Rudgc himself 
iv as the murderer both of Mr Haredale and 
also of his faithful servant, to whom the 
came was falsely attributed After the 
murder, he was seen by many haunting 
the locals, and was supposed to be a 
ghost He joined the Gordon noters when 
they attacked and burnt to the ground 
the house of Mr Haredale, the son of the 


murdered man, and, being ane3tod (ch 
Ivi ), was sent to Newgate, but made his 
escape with the other pnsoners when it 
was burnt down by the noters Being 
betrayed by Dennis, he was brought to 
tnnl for murder, bnt we are not told if 
he was executed (ch lxxin ) His nnmo 
is not mentioned again, and probably he 
suffered death 

Mrs [ilary\ Budge, mother of Bar- 
nabj, and \erj like him, “but where m 
his face there was wildness nnd \ncancj, 
m hers there was the patient composure 
of long effort and qmet resignation ” 
She was a widow Her linshnnd (steward 
at the Warren), who murdered Ins master, 
Mr Haredale, and his servant, told her of 
his deed of blood a little before tho birth of 
Bamobj , and the woman’s face ever after 
inspired terror It was thought for many 
years that Rudge lmd been murdered in 
defending his master, nnd Mrs Rudgc 
was allowed n pension by Mr Hnrcdnlc, 
son and heir of the murdered man 
This pension she subsequently refused to 
tnl e After tho repriev e of Bnrnabv , Mrs 
Rudgc lived with him m a cottage near 
the Maj polo, and her last days w ere her 
happiest — C Dickens, Barnaby 'Budge 
(1841) 

Ru'diger, ft wealthy Hun, liegeman 
of Etzel, sent to conduct Knemhild to 
Hungarj When Gtlntlicr nnd Ins suite 
went to v isit Kricmhild, Rudiger enter- 
tained them all most liospitnblj , and gnv e 
bis dnugbtcr m mnmnge to Gisellier 
(Knemhild’s brother) In the broil 
which ensued, Rudiger was killed fight- 
ing against Gemot, but Gemot dropped 
down dead at the same moment, “each by 
the other slain ” — A r i betungen Lied (bj 
the minnesingers, 1210) 

Bu'digcr, a knight who dime to Wald- 
burst in a boat drawn by a swan 
Margaret fell in lov e w itli him At every 
tournament he bore off the prize, nnd 
in ev en thing excelled the youths about 
him Margaret became his wife A 
child was bom On the christening day, 
Rudiger carried it along the hanks of 
tho Rhine, and nothing thnt Margaret 
said could prevail on him to go home 
Presentlj’, the swan and boat enmo in 
sight, nnd earned all three to a desolato 
place, w here was a deep cavern Rudiger 
got on shore, still holding the babe, and 
Margaret followed They reached tho 
cave, two giant amis clasped Rudiger, 
Margaret sprang forward and seized- the 
infant, hut Rudiger was never seen more, 
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• — R Southey, Rudiger (a ballad from 
Thomas Hcywood’s notes). 

Ruffians’ HalL ‘West Smithfield 
was for manv years so called, because of 
its being theusual renders ousforduclhsts, 
pugilists, and other “ruffians " 

Rufus (or the Red), William II. of 
England (105G, 1087-1100) 

Rugg (Mr 1, a lawyer bring at 
rentonviLlo A red-baired man, who 
n ore a bat with a high crown and narrow 
brim Mr Pancks employed him to 
settle the business pertaining to the estate 
ft-hich had long lam unclaimed, to nhich 
Mr Domt ms heir-at-law Mr Rugg 
delighted in legal difficulties as much as 
a housewife in her jams nnd preserves — 
C Dickens, Little Domt (1857) 

Ruggie'ro, a young Saracen knight, 
born of Christian parents He fell in 
lov c ft ith Bradamant (sister of P.maldo), 
whomhc ultimately marned Ruggierois 
especially noted for possessing a lnppognff 
or winged horse, and a shield of such 
dazzling splendour that it blinded those 
who looked on it He threw away this 
shield into a well, because it enabled him 
to inn victory too cheaply — Orlando 
Innamorato (1495), and Orlando Furioso 
(151G) 

Rukenaw ( Pamc ), the ape’s wife, in 
the beast-epic called Reynard the Fox 
(1498) 

Rule a "Wife and Have a Wife, 
a comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1G40) Donna Margantta, a lady of 
great wealth, lushes to marry in order 
to mask her intrigues, nnd seeks for a 
husband a man v ithout spint, whom she 
can mould to her will Leon, the brother 
of Altea, is selected as the “ softest fool 
in Spam,” and the marriage takes place 
After marriage, Leon shone himself 
firm, courageous, high-minded, but most 
affectionate lie “rules his lufe” and 
her household with a masterly hand, 
wins the respect of every one, and the 
wife, wholly reclaimed, “loves, honours, 
nnd obeys” him 

Rumolt, the chief cook of pnnee 
GUnther of Burgundy — Nibclungen Lied. 
800 (1210) 

Rumpels tilzchen [ Rumple stilt z - 
si in], an irritable, deformed dwarf He 
aided a miller’s daughter, who had been 
enjoined by the king to spin stran into 
gold , and the condition Lc made with 
her for this sen ice was that she should" 


give him for wife her first daughter 
The miller’s daughter marned the king, 
and fthen her first daughter was bom 
the mother gneved so bitterly that the 
dftarf consented to absolve her of her 
promise, if, ft ithin three day s, she could 
find out Ins name The first day' passed, 
but the secret uas not discovered, the 
second passed with no better success , 
hut on the third day some of the queen’s 
servants heard a strange voice singing 

Little d reruns my dainty drure 
Rumpels lilzcben la my name 

The queen, being told thereof, saved her 
child, and the dwarf killed himself from 
rage — German Popular Stones 

Run-About Raid (The), Murray’s 
insurrection against lord Damlcy bo 
called from the hasty’ and incessant man- 
ner mivhich the conspirators posted from 
one part of the kingdom to another 

Runa, the dog of Argon and Ruro, 
sons of Anmr king of Inis-Tkona an 
island of Scandinavia — Ossian, The War 
of Inis- Thom 

Runnel s 

1 IphiclCs, son of Phylnkos and Kly- 
mthC Hesiod says he could run over 
ears of com without bending the stems , 
and Demarutos say’s that he could run on 
the surface of the sea — Argonauts, i GO 

2 Camilla queen of the Yolsci was so 
swift of foot that she could run over 
standing com without bending the cars, 
and over the sea without wetting her 
feet — Virgil, TEncxd, vn 803 , xi 133 

hot «o tvbcn Camilla scour* the plafn 

Flics oerth unlrndlns com an J nJong the mairt. 

Pop'’ 

3 Ladas, the 6wiffc runner of king 
Alexander He ran so fast that he nev er 
left a foot-print on the ground 

4 Phidippldes, a professional courier, 
ran from Athens to Sparta (150 miles) in 
two day s 

5 Theagtncs, a native of Thasos, 1 was 
noted for his swiftness of foot 

*** The Greek hemcrodromos would 
run from twenty to thirty -six. leagues in 
a day 

Rurmymede, the nom de plume of 
Bcnj Disraeli m the Times (1805-1881) 

Rupert, j e, major Roselheim, the 
betrothed of Mecta “ themaid of Manen- 
dorpt ” — S Knowles, The Maid of Maricn- 
dorpt (1838) 

Rupert (Prince), in the service of 
Charles II Introduced by sir IV Scott 
in three of his novels — Woodstocl, Legend 
of Montrose* and Peveril of the Peak. 
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Rupert (Sti ), in love with Catherine — 
b kncmks, Love (1840) 

Rupert of Debate Eduard 
Gcoftrey carl of Dcrbj, when he was Mr 
Stanlej, was so called by lord Lvtton 
in New Ttmon (1799-1869) 

Rush (Friar), a ' house-spirit, sent 
from the infernal regions in the seven- 
teenth century to 1 ecp tire monhs and 
friars m the same stato of wickedness 
thev then were 

■*** The legends of this roistering 
friar are of German origin ( Brudcr 
Rausch means “ brother Tipple ”) 

Milton confounds “ Jack-o’-Lantem ” 
with friar Rush The latter was not a 
field bogie at all, and was never called 
“Jack” Probablj Milton meant “a 
friar with a nish-[light] " Sir Walter 
Scott also falls into tho same error 

Better we had thro mire and bush 
Been Lai i them led by friar Rush 

Marmlon (ISOS) 

RusiTla, mother of Roderick the last 
of the Goths, and wife of Theodofrcd 
rightful heir to the Spanish throne — 
Southcj , Rodcnch, etc (1844) 

Rusport (Lady), second wife of sir 
Stephen Rusport a City knight, and step- 
mother of Charlotte Rusport Vcrj 
proud, very mean, very dogmatical, and 
very vain Without one spark of gene- 
rosity or lovm" chanty in her compo- 
sition She bribes her lawj er to destroy 
a will, but is thwarted m her dishonest) 
Lad} Rusport has a tendresse for major 
O’riahcrtj , but the major discovers the 
villuny of the old woman, and escapes 
from this Scjlla 

Charlotte Rusport, step-danghtcr of 
ladv Rusport An amiable, ingenuous, 
animated, hnndsomo girl, in love with 
her cousin Charles Dudlcj, whom she 
marries — R Cumberland, Ihe West 
Indian (1771) 

Russet (Mr ), the choleric old father 
)£ Harriot, on whom he dotes He is 
so self-willed that he wUl not listen to 
reason, and has set his mind on his 
daughter marrjing sir Harry Beagle 
She marries, how ever, Mr Oaklj (bee 
IIaiikiot ) — George Colman, The Jealous 
Wife (1761) __ 

Russian Byron (The), Alexander 
Sergeivitch Pushkin (1799-1837) 

Russian History ( Tho Father of), 
Lector, a monk of Kiev His Chronicle 
includes the j ears between 862 and 1116 
(twelfth centurj ) 


Russian Murat (The), Michael 
Miloradow itch (1770-1820) 

Rust (Martin), an absurd old nnli- 
quary “He likes no coins but those 
which have no head on them ” He took 
a fancj to Juliet, the niece of sir Thomas 
Lofty, but preferred his “iEnCas ; his 
precious relic of Troy,” to the living 
beaut) , and Juliet preferred Richard 
Bever to Mr Rust, so matters were 
soon amicablj adjusted — Eootc, The 
Patron (1764) t 

Rustam, chief of the Persian mv lin- 
eal heroes, son of Znl “the hair,” king 
of Indin, and regular descendant of Ben- 
jamin tho beloved son of Jacob the 
patriarch no delivered king Cnicitus 
(4 syl ) from pnson, but afterw ards fell 
into disgrace because he refused to em- 
brace the religious system of Zoronstcr 
Cnicnus sent Ins son Asfcndmr (or Is- 
fendiar) to convert him, and, as persua- 
sion av ailed nothing, the logic of single 
combat w ns resorted to The fight lasted 
two dnjs, and then Rustam discovered 
that Asfcndmr bore a “charmed life, 
proof against all wounds The valour of 
these two heroes is proverbial, and the 
Persian romances are full of their deeds 
of fight 

Itustam’s ITorsc, Rcksh — Chardin, 
Ttaicls (1686-171).) 

In Matthew Arnold s poem Sohrab and 
Rustum, Ilustum fights w ith bohmb, ov cr- 
comes him, and finds too late ho has slain 
his own son 

Rustam, son of Tamur king of Persia 
He had atrial of strength with Rustam 
son of Ziil, which was to pull away from 
his adversary an iron ring The combat 
was never decided, for Rustam could no 
more conquer Rustam thnn Roland could 
ov ercome Oliv er — Chardin, Travels (16S6- 
1711) 

Rusticus’s Pig, the pig on which 
Rusticus fed daily, but winch never 
diminished 

Two ChrisUnns travelling In Polnnd came to the 
door o! Ru-tlcua n heathen peasant, who had killed a 
fat hog to cclebmto tho birth of n eon Tho pU n nm 
being Invited to partake of tho feast pronounced a 
blessing on wbnt was left, which never diminUhcd in 
the or tcelyht from that moment, though nU tho family 
fed on it freely every day — J Brady Clavit Calcndarla, 
183 ' 

This, of course, is a parallelism to 
Elijah’s miracle (1 Kings xvn 11-16) 

Rut (Doctor), m The Magnetic Lad i. 
bv Ben Jonson (1632) - J 

Ruth, tbe friend of Arabella an 
heiress, and ward of justice Dav Ruth 
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also is an orphan, the daughter of sir 
Basil Thoroughgood, -who died when she 
was two years old, leaving justice Day 
trustee Justice Day takes the estates, 
and brings up Kuth as his own daughter 
Colonel Careless is her accepted amd de 
cccur — T Knight, The Honest Thieves 

Rutliven (Lord), one of the embassy 
from queen Elizabeth to Mary queen of 
Scots —Sir AY. Scott, The Abbot (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Rutil'io, a merry gentleman, brother 
of Amoldo — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Custom of the Country (1647) 

Rutland ( The countess of), w ife of 
the earl of Essex, whom he married when 
he started for Ireland The queen knew 
not of the marriage, and was heart- 
broken when she heard of it — Henry 
Jones, The Hurl of Essex (1745) 

Rutland (The duchess of), of the court 
of queen Elizabeth — Sir TV Scott, 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth) 

Rutledge (Arche), constable at 
Osbaldistone Hall — Sir W Scott, Rob 
Roy (time, George I ) 

Rutledge (M), a smuggler — Sir AY 
Scott, Redgauntlet (time, George III ) 

Rut'terkm, name of a cat the spirit 
of a witch, sent at one time to torment 
the countess of Rutland (sixteenth cen- 
tury) 

Rujr'dera, a duenna who had seven 
daughters and two meces They were 
imprisoned for 500 years m the cavern 
of Montesi'nos, in La Mancha of Spain 
Their ceaseless weeping stirred the com- 
passion of Merlin, who converted them 
into lakes in the same prov mcc — Cer- 
vantes, Don Quixote, II u G (1615) 

R "V S rdpondez vite s'd 

lous plait 

Ryenee (Sir), king of AValcs, Ire- 
land, nnd many of the isles When 
Arthur first mounted the throne, king 
Ry encc, in scorn, sent a messenger to say 
“ he had purfled a mantle with the beards 
of kings , but the mantle lacked one 
more beard to complete the lining, nnd 
he requested Arthur to send his beard by 
the messenger, or else he would come 
and take head and beard too ” Part of 
the insolence was in this Arthur at the 
time was too j oung to hav e a beard at 
all , nnd he made answer, “ Tell your 
master, my beard at present is all too 
J oung for purfling , but I hare an arm 


quite strong enough to drag him hither, 
unless he comes w ithout delav to do me 
homage ” By the advice of Merlin, the 
two brothers Balm and Balan set upon 
the insolent king, on his way to lady De 
Vance, overthrew him, slew “more than 
forty of his men, nnd the remnant tied ” 
King Ry ence craved for mercy , so “they 
laid him on a liorsc-ktter, nnd sent him 
captive to king Arthur ’’—Sir T Malory, 
History of Prince Arthur, 1 24, 34 (1470) 

Rymar (Hr Robert), poet at the Spa 
— Sir W Scott, St Ronan's Well (time, 
George III ) 

Ryno, youngest of the sons of Eingal 
king of Morven He fell m the battle 
of Lena between the Norsemen led by 
Swaran and the Insh led by Eingal 

Itest 1 “ raid Flar'd younrest of my sons rest! 
Pest O Ryno on Lena! Ve too slnll be no more 
V arriors must one day fall " — Osslan tmgal v 

Ryparog'raplier of Wits, Rabe- 
lais (1405-1553) 

%* Greek, rupuros (“foul, nasty”) 
Pliny calls Pjricus the painter a “rv- 
parogrnpher ” 

Rytlion, a giant of Bnttanj , slain 
by king Arthur (See Ritho, p 832 ) 

Ejlhon the mlclily plant, slnln 
Ily Ills good brand rcticied Brctarne 
Sir W Scott Bridal 0 / TrUrmain, U U (1013) 


8 . 

Saadi or Sadi, the Persian poet, called 
“ The Nightingale of a Thousand Songs " 
His poems arc The Guhstan or “ Garden 
of Roses," The Boston or “ Garden of 
Fruits, ” and The Pend-Nameh, a moral 
poem Saadi (1184-1263) was one of 
the “ Four Mouarcbs of Eloquence ” (see 
p 292) 

Saba or Zaba (The queen of), called 
Balkis She came to the court of Solomon, 
and bad by him a son named Melcch 
This queen’ of Ethiopia or Abyssinia is 
sometimes called Mnqueda — Zaga Zaho, 
Ap Damian a Goes 

The Koran (ch xxvu ) tells us that 
Solomon summoned before him all the 
birds to the valley of ants, but the lap- 
wing did not put in an appearance 
Solomon was angry, qnd was about to 
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issuo nn order of death, when tlie bird 
presented itself, saymg, “I come from 
Bain, where I found a queen reigning in 
great magnificence, but she and her sub- 
jects worship the sun ” On hearing this, 
Solomon sent back the lapwing to Saba 
with a letter, which the bird was to drop 
at the foot of the queen, commanding her 
to comeat once, submit herself unto him, 
and accept from him the “ true religion ” 
So she came in great state, with a train 
of 500 slaves of each sex, bearing 500 
“ bricks of solid gold," a crown, and 
snndry other presents 

Sabbath-Breakers The fish of 
the Red Sea used to come ashore on the 
ci e of the sabbath, to tempt the Jews to 
violate the day of rest The offenders at 
length became so numerous that David, 
to deter others, turned the fish into apes — 
Jallalo'ddin — Al Zamakh 


assumed the government, and commanded 
Estnldm and Sabnn to be cast into a 
nver, since then called the Severn — 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, British History. 
n 5 (1142) 

(An exquisite description of Sabine, 
sitting in state as a queen, is given in the 
opening of songi of Draj ton’s Polyolbiort, 
and the tale of her metamorphosis is re- 
corded at length in song vi Milton in 
Comus, and Fletcher m The Faithful 
Shepherdess, refer to the transformation 
of Sabnna mto a nver ) 

Sabnnian Sea or Severn Sea, t e the 
Bristol Channel Both terms occur not 
unfrequently in Drayton’s Polyolbion 

Sacchim ( Antonio Maria Gaspare), 
called “ The Racine of Music,” con- 
temporary with GlUck and Piccim (1735- 
178G) 


Sabellan Song, incantation The 
Sabclli or Samnitcs were noted for their 
magic arts and incantations 

Sabine (The) Numathe Sabme was 
taught the waj to govern by EgSria, one of 
the CatnCmc (prophetic nj mphs of ancient 
Italy) He used to meet her in a grove, 
in which was a well, afterwards dedicated 
b> him to the Camcnoi 

Our atatues— she 

That taught the Sabine how to rule 

Tennyson The Mr In cat 11. (1830) 

Sablonmere (Xa), the Tuilenes 
Tho word means the “sand-pit " The 
tuilenes means the “tile-works ” Nico- 
las de Ncuvillc, in the fifteenth century, 
bmlt a mansion in the vicinity, which he 
called tho “Hotel dcs Tuilenes,” and 
Francois I bought the property for his 
mother in 1518 

Sabra, daughter of Ptolemy king of 
Fgvpt She was rescued by St George 
from the hands of a giant, and ultimately 
mamed her deliverer Sabra had three 
sons at a birth Guy, Alexander, and 
David 

Hero come I St George the valiant man 

flh naked sword nnd spear In ban 
%Vho fought the 
Ami won fair S. 

Sabreur (Ac Beau), Joachim Murat 
<.1707-1815) 

Sab'rxn, Sabre, or Sabn'na, the 
Sev era, daughter of Locnnc (son of Brute) 
and bis concubine Estnldis His queen 
Guendolcn vowed vengeance, and, having 
assembled nn arinj , made war upon 
Locrine, who was slain Gnendolcn now 


I composed a thing to-day In all the gusto of Sncchtnl 
and the rwcetness of GlUck.— Mrs. Cowley A Bold EtroU 
/or a Mmband 


Sacbarissa. So Waller calls thelndy 
Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter of the 
earl of Leicester, to whose hand he 
aspired Sachanssa mamed the earl of 
Sunderland (Greek, sakchar, “ Bngnr ”) 


Sachente'ges (4 syl ), instruments 
of torture A sharp iron collar was put 
round the victim’s throat, and as he could 
not stir without cutting himself, he could 
neither Bit, lie, nor sleep — Ingram, Saxon 
Chronicle 

Sackbut, the landlord of a tavern, m 
Mrs Centime's comedy A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife (1717) 


Sackerson. or Sacarson and 
“Hnrry Hunhes ” were two famous hears 
exhibited in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
at Pans Garden, Southwark 

Publius a student of the common law 
To Paris Garden doth himself withdraw 
Leaving old PIoj den D>er nnd Broko alone. 

To see old Marry Mutiket and Sacanon. 

Sir John Davies, Epigram (about 1598 ) 


Sacred Pish, Greek, ichthus (“ a 
fish ”), is compounded of the initial Greek 

S?i-sS'52.i2TO ““S 

And o er her breast floated the sacred fbh i 

Gareth and Lynetto (ISjS) 

Sacred Isle (The), Ireland Also 
called “The Holy Isle, "from its multitude 
of saints 

The Sacred Isle Scatterv , to which St 
Seniltus retired, and vowed no 
Ehould set foot thereon 


woman 
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Oh h.^to and leave this reeved We, 

Unholy barlv. e*r moniirs smtle 

T Moore, IrliS MrtoJlei l St, Eenfltui 
and the Lady ** 1814} 

77ic Sactcd Isle, Enhallow, ono of the 
Orkneys (Norse, Eymhalga, “ hob isle ”) 

The Sacrul Isle , the peninsula of 
mount Athos (Ottoman empire) This 
island is remarkable for being exclusive!} 
inhabited by males Not only are 
females of the human sex excluded, hut 
cows also, mares, sovr-pigs, hens, ducks, 
and females of nil the animal race — 
Milner, Gallery of Geography, GGG 

Sacred Nine ( The ), the Muses, nine 
m number 

Fair d&jgliterf of th« San tho Sacred Nine, 

Iloro vrzkc to col ary their bin* divine 

Falconer The Shi nrrecfc IIL 3 (17**6) 

Sacred War (The), a war undertaken 
by the Amphictj onic League for the 
defence of Delphi against the Cirrlueans 
(nc 595-587) 

The Sacred TPar, a war undertaken 
by the Athenians for the purpose of 
restoring Delphi to the Pliocians (n c 
■448-447) 

The Sacred TFar, a war undertaken 
by Philip of Mncedon, ns chief of the 
Amplucty onic League, for the purpose of 
wresting Delphi from the Phocians 
(n c 357) 

Sa'cnpant (Tuny), king of Circassia, 
and a loicr of Angelica — Bojnrdo, 
Orlando Innamorato (1495) , Ariosto, 
Orlando Funoso (1516) 

With the same rtratxrem Sacripant bad hli itoexj 
itol^n from under him by that notortoux thief Bruncllo 
at the rle^o or AlbraccL—Orvautes, Don QuUo e 1 III 
P(160j) 

*,* The allusion is to Sancho Panza’s 
ass, which was 6tolcn from under lum by 
the galley -sini e Gincs de Passamonte 

Sa'cnpant, a false, noisy, hectoring 
braggart, a kind of Pistol or Bobadil — • 
Tasso, Scehia Jlapita (i e “Rape of the 
Bucket ") 

Sadali, the sixteenth night of the 
month Bayaman — L’crsian Calendar 

Sa'dak and Kalasra'de (4 syl ) 
Sadnk, general of the forces of Am'urath 
sultan of Turkey, lived with KnlnsradC 
in retirement, and their home life was so 
liappv that it aroused the jealousy of the 
sultan, who employed emissaries to set 
fire to their house, carry off KnlnsradC to 
the seraglio, and seizo the children 
Sadnk, not knowing who were the agents 
of these evil 0 , laid his complaint before 
Amuratli, and then learnt that KnlnsradC 


was in the seraglio The sultan sworo 
not to force his love upon her till sho 
had drowned the recollection of her past 
life by a draught of the waters of oblivion 
Sadnk was sent on this expedition On 
his return, Amuratli seized the goblet, 
and, qunfiing its contents, found “that 
the waters of oblivion were the waters 
of death ” He died, and Sadak was 
made sultan in ins stead — J Ridley, 
Talesnf the Genu (“Sadak andKalasrndG,” 
ix , 1751) 

Sadaroulmy So Eve is called in 
Indian my thology 

Sadder, one of the sacred books of 
the Guebres or Parsis 

Saddle and tlio Ground. 

Between the saddle and the pround 
Mercy bo tou^bt and mercy found 

Should be 

Ettreiit the stirrup and tho pround. 

Merer I ashed merer I found. 

It is quoted in Camden's Remains “A 
gentleman fell from his horse, and broke 
his neck Some said it was a judgment 
on his evil life, but a friend, calling to 
mind the cnitaph of St Augustine, 
Miscricordia Vomxnixntcr pontem ct fontem, 
wrote the distich given above ” 

Saddletree (Afr Bartolme), tho 
learned snddlcr 

Mrs Saddletree, the wifo of Bartolme 
— Sir W Scott, Ilcai i of Midlothian (time, 
Georgo II ) 

Sadlia-Smg, the mourner of tho 
desert — Sir W Scott, The Surgeon's 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Stemund Sigfusson, suraamed 
“the Wise,” an Icelandic priest nnd 
scald He compiled the Elder or .Rhyth- 
mical Edda , often cnllcd Scemund's Edda 
This compilation contains not only my- 
thological talcs and moral sentences, but 
numerous sagas m i erso or heroic lay s, 
as those of YOlung nnd IlclgO, of Sigurd 
and Brjnlnldn, of holsungs nnd Niflungs 
(pt 11 ) Probably his compilation con- 
tained all the my thological, heroic, and 
legendary lays extant at the penod m 
which he lived (1054-1183) 

Sofia, in Arabia, the lull on winch 
Adam and E\o came together, after 
baling been parted for 200 years, during 
which time they wandered homeless oi cr 
the face of the earth 

Safe Bind, Safe Find — T Tusser, 
The Tomis of Iluswifcry (“ Washing,” 
1557). p 
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Saffron Gown See p 304, col 1 

Eh e the saffron pown will neier wear 

And in no flower strewn couch shall she be laid. 

V Morris Atalaitfa i race 

The word saffron w as wholly unknown 
in the Greek or Latin language There 
is the Greek word “aaophron,” but that 
v as a girdle w orn bv girls, indicative of 
chastity (Saffron is the Arabic zaphi an 
through the French safran ) 

Saga, the goddess of historj — Scan- 
dinavian Mythology 

Saga and Edda* The Hilda is the 
Bible of the ancient Scandmav inns A 
saga is a book of instruction, generally 
but not always in the form of a tale, like 
a Welsh “ mnbmogi ” In the Edda 
there are numerous sagas As our Bible 
contains the history of the Jews, re- 
ligious songs, moral proverbs, and re- 
ligious stones, so the Edda contained 
the historj of Norway, religious songs, 
a book of proverbs, and numerous stones 
The onginnl Edda was compiled and 
edited by Sremund Sigfusson, an Icelandic 
nest and scald, m the eleventh century 
t contains tw entj -eight parts or books, 
all of w'hich are in a erse 
Two hundred years later, Snorro Stur- 
leson of Iceland abndged, re-arranged, 
and reduced to prose the Edda , giving 
the vanous parts a kind of dramatic 
form, like the dialogues of Plato It 
then became needful to distinguish these 
two works , so the old poetical compila- 
tion is called the Elder or Rhythmical 
Edda , and sometimes the Saemund Edda , 
while the more modem work is called 
the Younger or E-ose Edda, and some- 
times the Snorro Edda Tho Younger 
Edda is, however, partly ongmnl Ft 
i is the old Edda reduced to prose, but 
pt n is Sturleson’s own collection This 
part contains “ The Discourse of Bragi ” 
(the scald of the gods) on the origin of 
poetrv , and here, too, we find the famous 
story called by the Germans the Nibelun- 
gen Lied 

Sagas Besides the sagas contained in 
the Eddas, there are numerous others 
Indeed, the whole saga literatnre extends 
o\ er 200 volumes 

I The Edda Sagas The Edda is 
divided into two parts and twenty- 
eight lays or poetical sagas The first 
part relates to the gods and heroes of 
Scandinavia, creation, and the carl} lus- 
torj of Norway, The Scandinavian 


“ Books of Genesis” are the “ Yoluspa 
Saga" or “prophecy of Yola ” (about 230 
verses), “ Yafthrudner’s Saga,” and 
“ Gnmner’s Saga ” These three resemble 
the Sib} lime books of ancient Rome, and 
give a description of chaos, the forma- 
tion of the world, the creation of all 
animals (including dwarfs, giants, and 
fames), the general conflagration, and 
the renewal of the world, when, like 
the new Jerusalem, it will appear all 
glorious, and there shall m no w iso enter 
therein “ an} thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie ” 

The “Book of Proverbs ” in the Edda 
is called the “ Havamdl Saga,” and some- 
times “The High Song of Odm ” 

The “ Yolsunga Saga” is n collection of 
la} s about the early Teutonic heroes 

The “ Saga of St Olaf ” is the history 
of this Norw cginn king He w as a savage 
t} rant, hated b} his subjects, but because 
he aided the priests in forcing Chns- 
tiamt} on his subjects, he was canonized 

The other sagas in the Edda are “I he 
Song of Lodbrok ” or “ Lodbrog,” “Hcr- 
vara Saga,” the “Yilhmn Saga,” the 
“ Blomsturv alia Saga,” the “lnglinga 
Saga” jail relating toNorwaj ),lhe“Joms- 
vikmgia Saga,” and the “Knytlinga 
Saga” (which pertain to Denmark), the 
“ Sturlunga Saga,” and the “Eiyrbiggm 
Saga ” (which pertain to Iceland) All the 
abov e were compiled and edited by Src- 
mund Sigfusson, and are m verse , but 
Snorro Sturleson reduced them to prose 
m his prose version of the old Edda 

II Sagas not in the Edd v Snorro 
Sturleson, at the close of the twelfth 
century, made the second great collec- 
tion of chronicles in verse, called the 
Hei mskrmgla Saga, or the book of the 
Lings of Norway, from the remotest 
period to the year 1177 This is a most 
valuable record of the laws, customs, nnd 
manners of the ancient Scandmav Ians 
Samuel Lamg published his English 
translation of it in 1844 

1 The Icelandic Sagas Besides the 
two Icelandic sagas collected b} Ssnnund 
Sigfusson, numerous others were sub- 
sequently embodied m the Zandama Lot , 
set on foot by An hmn Fronde, and con- 
tinued by v anous hands 

2 Fnthjofs Saga contains the life and 
adventures of Fnthjof of Iceland, who 
fell in love w ith Ingeborg, the beautiful 
wife of Hrmg, king of Norway On the 
death of Ilnng, the }oung widow mar- 
ried k?r Icelandic lover l'nthjof lived 
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in the euhlh centurv, nnd tins sign was 
compiled nt tlic becinuns of the four- 
t tenth ccatnn, n rear or two after the 
JFt ~Mn ;m It in verv interesting, 
because 1 cgner, the Swedish poet, h 11 
rejected it for hm TtMfe (1P2“>), }n*t ns 
Tcirvson h-a taken Ins ulvlhc stories 
from the Morlc iTArO ir or the 'W d°h 
3/a* 1 cgm r’f IJ’itfc w ere trans- 

lated into I nghsh bv Latham (1838), bv 
S'opLcns (1811), and b) Kindles (18 >7) 

3 Ti : iS-edim Korn or lav of Swedish 
“lusters " is the /1 jests Ri’a 

4 Tfe f'us'nn Sr, j or las of It n "nan 
If pc •'d an hi-ton is the Ejir'tn Is S ja 

5 Ttc h'h ’iSj-, 0 ' nre stones of ro- 
mance 1 rom tms ancient collection we 
base derived onr nnr'crv talcs of Tae u 
and • ' c I!c- r 'S f aI/ Tec’ ‘1 e 61011 /-/ 1 1 " rr , 
the Gt 1 a? r ! o r rmt *le JS, „v/ of an 1 n;- 
/tdrm SUt' B< trd, C rd, r, ’la, the L tile 
Old Hoaur cl Snorter, tie J'i 1 t’nt 
tr't/fi 7 5 ?o otcr /A* 7m/ c, i'en 11 
B'j’*, aril even the first sketches of 
ID' iihr'j ‘ "i and Hit Cal rod 7 ntr,a 
dli. ejrufep (See Unseal 7b k f Jrui 1 tic 
Am JP50 ) 

G jf-xiji e,f Foreign rr tin Beside - 
the ncli ftore? of oru ral tales, sevtral 
L reign ores ha\e been imported rml 
trm-Mrd w'o Nor«o, *ueh as Barit’ in 
crJ Jitnplnl, bv I'udolf of I m*, 0 if of 
th 1 ’ (rcnnnn minnesingers ( c oo p 7'>) 
On the other hand the minnesinger* 
bo’Towcd from the Nor*e *"::n« their 
famous rfon embodied in the AV lumen 
Zwi, called the '‘German Iltvl,” v Inch 
is from the second part of Snorro Stur- 
Icstm s Fdd 1 

S^gamnn, a narrator of Fftsms Tliesc 
rncitnt chronicbrs differed from scalds 
in rev oral respect* Scalds were nun- 
rtrd*, who C'Yhri'ed in verse the ex- 
ploits eif hi jng 1 ings nr national Ik rors , 
satmircn Mere tollers nflegrudarv stone », 
cither in jiwp or ver*e, like Schihcn- 
Mde tlm narrator of the Arabian Aujl tr, 
the ma"dar,n Tuin-lloam the teller of 
the Chinese Taler, Morndbak the teller 
of the Oriental 'Fates, I erftmorz who told 
the tales to Lnlln J’ookh, nnd so on 
Again, scalds redded at court, were 
attached to the ro\nl nude, nnd folio ved 
the king in all Ins e'peditions, but 
Ragaincn v ere free and unnttarhed, nnd 
told their talcs to prince or juasant, in 
Iord’v hall or at Milage wnk c 

Bagam'itc (5 * 7 / ), a kind of soap or 
than, given by Articnctm Indians to Hit 
lick. 


Our T*fKiai fc \ fcrr wJJi thc f r t!n JUjr 
Of frt c' IMm ivntl jnm-uU# 

Ci35j>lx 5 Grrlrtutc t/ nil*# \ ID 

Sngo of Concord (Tic), naljih 
Waldo I merson, of Boston, Bnitul 
States, author of Literary Ethics (JS 181, 
JVn« (18 1G), JRcprcvntat ire Men (1830), 
English Iratts (lSoO), nnd numerous 
other works (I80J- ), 

In Mr vc I art? a po**» « rro'jotul^f ns 

n tn h rralir nnil entirely urarnntc»l 
dLv^iArrlfT of nnif' in. X t>r I rrnpwtlrf* fn 

1 b caw* j -v rf v 4 Jj Hit j>y n r a Harris n*l talrt }% r 
rrarrr broJ rr tcirhor 1 / Uf* Mn-T. amt Um with 

ltrnifi*Al h »h{ r Ir ImrTon M^flUfle tm»oci»tlorks 
an* rmtirtaUr tranfirult^i lih tie fltrrT fvrm enj 
wanrrr ffrr^r fan liraf wo U -I'ro'tz-u: T;iulxJf fYaj 
nrvSt rf tyrtcr.c* 

\o c rr wt n ! v» crnrcrval Mir cT C *ic t \ 
can w-rre’rr a t>" trlilrh hU t l M»mrt fr*l for l»lm 
ortJ r mr r*trr wJthwhl )« tip b rccWM I7 fie irho’it* 
of I v- a 1 i an 1 Amt ia,-\a //nitrr L\l^jr r 1 i-+t 
Zi * rS May 

Sngo of Monticollo (The), Thomas 
3o(Ter=on, thn third president of the 
United SL-tcs, wliocc country scat was 
at Montucllo 

Ai m l u f cn;re ir* r*r Krnry 1 
f n nn \ rrt<c*j « wpej r- win * 

Ariltr 1 U e nr) t ’JwliLbl'Je* 

T! r *• v* 1 1 if -«itW ■> 

orr tliy hnJ rf ktmj 
A w-aralr * n* rc li »*r t ln^ 

>v h Ur n ferrj 4' / rfc »r^ (I 

Sage of Snraos (71 ), I’ulmgorH, 

a native of Samos (n c r t>l-tOG) 

Sngcs ( Tie Aa ca), (Sccbnv ls IVm 
Mi s or Gi 1 1 ci ) 

Sng'ittary, a monster, half man nnd 
lmlf beast, dt'cnbedns “ntemblc archer, 
which neigh* hi c n horc, and with eves 
of fire which stnl o men dead like 
lightning ” Anv deadlv phot is a Eagit- 
tarv — (iindo dcllc Colonna (thirteenth 
centurv ), 7/k'oj w Ft o',aiui Frasaijce Cvm- 
po'-ita (translated t>v I vdgnte) 

Thr ttrrs Kul c vjfltolT» 

Af>pA!< o\ r number* 

P Trol ut tir l Cr<eisLLitClfrZ) 

(Sec also O’hcllo , act i ec 1,3 The 
barrack is so called from the figure of an 
archer over the donr } ’ 

Sagramour lo Dc'Birun, n kmglit 
of the hound Jnblo — See Launcclat (lit 
IsQc nnd Murtc d' Arthur 

Sa'Jma ( 1/1, one of the miner, of 
hell — Sale, At Korun, Kxiv notes 

Sailor King (The), U.lhnm I\ of 
Great Britain (17G5, 18,t)-I8,7). 

Saint (77c), Knng-hc of Chum, who 
n' sunied the name of Clun-tsou-jm (lG'i t. 
1CC1-172’). 

St. Aldobrttnd, the noble husband 
of lady Imogine, murdered coun) 
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Bertram her ammdamlover — C Matunn, 
Bertram (181G) 

St. Alme (Cap fain), son of Darlemont 
a merchant, guardian of Julio count of 
Hinnconr He pays his addresses to 
Marianne Franval, to whom he is ulti- 
mately married Captain St Alme is 
generous, high-spirited, and nob’e- 
mmded ' Thomas Holcroft, The Deaf and 
Dumb (178a) 

St. Andre, a fashionable dancing- 
master m the reign of Charles II 

Et Ardre s t£ er kept mere ecjcal 

Drifts, HaeFltdkrcc (1C2%. 

St. An'gelo ( Cacti e of), once called 
the Moles Adna'm, the tomb of the 
emperor Adrian, a structure as big as a 
village. 

St. As aph (The dean of), m the 
court of queen Elizabeth. — Sir IT Sco~t, 
Kmilicorth (1821) 

St. Basil Outwits the Devil. 

(See Sim.ee Sated ) 

St. Befana the day of the Epiphany 
(January 6) (See Bee i>A, p 90 ) 

St. Botolph (The prior of) —Sir IT 
Scott, Ieanhos (time, Richard I ) 

St. Brandan or San Bor'andan 
(Trie Is’and of), a firing island, some 
ninety leagues m leugtn, vest of the 
Canaries In an old French geographical 
chart it is placed o° vest of I erro Island, 
29' K lat So late as 1721 Spam sent 
an expedition in quest of this fabulous 
island. Tbe Spaniards believe that king 
Podn'go (“the last of the Goths’") made 
tins island his retreat. The Portuguese 
assign it to St. Sebastian The poe-= saT 
it vas rendered inaccessible to man by 
diabolical magic Probably it oves us 
existence to some atmospheric illusion, 
such as the Tala morgana 

St. Ceeili, Cecily, or Cecile (2 
syl ), the daughter of noble Roman 
parents, and a Christian. She mamed 
Yalinan. One dav, she told her husband 
she had “an aungel that with gret 
love, vher so I vake or slepe, is redy ay 
my body for to kepe.” Yalinan re- 
quired to see this angel, and Cecile told 
him he must first go to St. Urban and, 
being purged by him “ fro smne, than 
[Men] schul ye se that aungel " Valinnn 
vas acco'dingly “ enstened ” by St, 
Urban, returned home, and found the 
angel rath tvo crowns, brought direct 
from paradise One he gay? to Cecils 


and one toTalinan, saying that “bothe 
with the palme of marnrdom schullen 
come unto God’s blisful feste.” Yalinan 
suSered martyrdom first , tuen Alma- 
chins, the Poman prefect, commanded 
his officers to “ brenne Cecile in a bath of 
fiammes red "’ She remained m the bath 
all day and night, yet “ sat she cold- and 
felte of it no voe ” Tnen smote they her 
three strokes upon the neck, but could 
not smite her head off She lingered on 
for three whole days, preaching and 
teaching, and then died. St Urban 
bnned her body pnvately by night and 
her house he conyerted into a church, 
which he called the church of Cecily — 
Chaucer, Cartnirury Talcs (“The Second 
Xun s Tale,” 133S) 

St. Christopher, a nafare of Lycia, 
yery tall, and fearful to look at He’ vas 
so proud of his strength that he resolv ed 
to serve only the mightiest, and vent in 
search of a worthy master He first 
entered the service of the emperor, hut 
one day, seeing his master cross him- 
self for fear of the deni, he quitted his 
service for that of Satan. This new 
master he found vas thrown into alarm 
at the sight of a cross , so he quitted 
him also, and vent in search of the 
Saviour One day, near a ferry, a little 
child accosted him, and begged the giant 
to carry him acro-s the water Cins'o- 
pber put the child on his back, but found 
every s*ep he took that the child grew 
heavier and heavier, till the burden vas 
more than he could bear As he sank 
beneath his load, the child told the giant 
he vas Christ, and Christopher resolved 
to serve Christ and Him alone He 
died three days afterwards, and vas 
canonized The Greek and Linn 
Churches look on him as the pro'ectmg 
saint against floods, fire, and earthquake. 
— Jauie= de Yoragine, Go'den Legend*, 100 
(thirteenth centurv) 

%* His body is said to be at Valencia, 
m Spain , one of bis arms at Compostelln, 
a jaw-bone at As*orga , a shoulder at St 
Peter s, in Pome , and a tooth and rib at 
Venice. His day is May 9 m tbe Greek 
Church, and July 25 in the Latin Of 
course, “the Chnst-beaxer” is an alle- 
gory The gigantic bones called his 
relics may serve for “matters of faith” 
to give reality to the fable 

(His name before conversion vas Of- 
ftrus, but after he earned Christ across 
the ford, it vas called Chn=t-Offerus 
shortened into Christopher, which means 
^ ths fTh-H st-beart r 1 ) 
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St. Clare (Augustin), the kind, in- 
dulgent m 'islet o£ uncle Tom lie w ns 
bdov cd In nil Ins slav cs 

Miss Evangeline St Clare, daughter of 
Mr St Clare E\ nngeline was the good 
nngel of the family, and was adored by 
uncle Tom 

jl/iss Ophelia St Clare, sister of Au- 
gustin — Sirs Beecher Stow e, Ui clc Tom's 
Cabin (1852) 

St. Distaff, an imaginary saint, to 
whom January 7 or Tv. elf th Day is con- 
secrated 

Partly xrorle and parti? pin? 

\ ou must on St. Distaff* s Diy 
Gi \ e SL Dtsla.fr all the right. 

Then giro Christmas fport good night 

11 if Asportlng in a FUatant Grovt 
of beta Farida (1C57) 

St Rime’s Dues, those electric 
lights seen playing about the masts of 
ships in stormy weather 

And ttidd n bu-sMrg on their raplnred right, 
Appeared the rplendour of St Dmo s light 

Ariosto Orlando Furiota U (1C1(T) 

In 1C9G M de Forbes saw more than 
thirty feux SI Elmc on his ship 

iEneas tells Dido that these electric 
lights danced about the head of bis eon 
Itllus when they left the burning city of 
Troy 

Ec-c* Icvis summo do rcrtlc© vims loll 
I under o lumen apex traetuque Innoxla molll 
Lambere flamnia comas et ctreuni tempora pa<cL 
Mrgil Cnetd, It 6S2-L 
J^o I harmless flames upon lulus head 
D hllft stb embraced tho bny from heaven were shed. 
Played in his hair and on his temples fed. 

St. Etienne There are sixty-nine 
places in France so called A Paris 
newspaper stated that the “receiver of 
St Etienne” had embe77lcd £1000, 
whereupon all the tax-gatherers of the 
sixty -nine places called St Etienne 
brongbt separate actions against the 
paper, and the editor had to pay' each 
one a hundred francs damages, besides 
fine and costs — Standard, February 24, 
1879 

St EilumQ'na or Filomfna, a new 
saint of the Latin Church Sabatclh has 


That tins was the correct rendering is 
quite certain, for the virgin 'mar tv r licr- 
self told a pnest and a nun m a dream, 
that she was Fi[lia] Luminn, the daugh- 
ter Lumina, i e the daughter of the 
Light of the world. In confirmation of 
this dream, ns her bones w ctc earned to 
Mugnano, the saint repaired her own 
skeleton, made her hair grow, and per- 
formed so mnnv miracles, that those 
must indeed be hard of belief who can 
doubt the truth of the story' 

St George is the national saint of 
England, in consequence of the miracu- 
lous assistance rendered by him to tho 
arms of the Christians under Godfrey de 
Bouillon during the first crusade 

St George's Sicoi d, Askelon 

George be shaved tho dngon s beard, 

And Askelon ins Ills rizor 

Tercj s / cliques III I1L 15 

St George ( Lc chevalier de), James 
Francis Edward Stuart, called “The Old 
(or elder) Pretender ” (1G88-17GG) 

St. Graal. (See Sangraal ) 

St Le'on, the hero of a novel of the 
same name bv TV Goodwin (1799) St 
Leon becomes possessed of the “ elixir of 
life,” and of the “philosopher’s stone 
but this knowledge, instead of bringing 
him wealth and happiness, is tlio source 
of misery and endless misfortunes 

EL Leon b designed to provo that tho happiness of 
mankind would not Imvo been augmented by tho gifts or 
Immortal jouth ami Inexhaustible riches.— Encyc. Brit., 
Art Romance." 

Saint Maur, one of the attendants 
of sir Reginald Front de Boeuf (a follower 
of prince John) — Sir TV Scott, Jvanhoe 
(time, Richard I ) 

St ISTicholas, the patron saint of 
boys He is said to have been bishop 
of My ra, in Lv cia, and his death is plncpd 
m the y car 32G 

St Nicholas Is said to havo supplied three maidens with 
marrbigo portions b) leaving nt their windows bags of 
money Another legend describes the mint as having 

re.tored to life three It tiro] murdered children — ionge. 


a picture of this nineteenth-century saint, 
representing her as enng ov or a group 
of sick and maimed, who are healed by 
her intercession In 1802 a grave was 
found in the cemetery of St Priscilla, 
and near it three tiles, with these w ords, 
in red letters 


LUMENA PAXTE 


CYMFI 


A re arrangement of the tiles made tho 
inscription, I’ax Te-cum, Fi-lvmi \a. 


St Patrick’s Purgatory, in an 
islet in lough Derg, Ireland Here the 
saint made a cave, through which wns an 
entrance into purgatory , and here those 
who liked to do so might forestall their 
purgatorial punishments while they were 
in the flesh Ihis wns made the subject 
of a romance in the fourteenth century', 
and Calderon dramatized the subject in 
the seventeenth century 

Din his not heard of St Patrick s Targilory trllh 
its chapels and Its toll hou.es ? Thither reotir ytwl j 
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crowds of pious pilgrims, who would trash away at ones 
the accumulated sins of their lives. — \\ right 

Tins source of revenue was abo- 
lished b\ order of the pope, on St 
Patrick’s Day, 1497 

St Peter’s Obelisk, a stone pyra- 
mid of enormous size, on the top of 
•which is an urn containing the relics of 
Julius Crcsar 

St Pneux, the amant of Julie, in 
Rousseau’s novel entitled Julie on La 
Uoutellc JMolsc (1760) 

St Honan’s Well, a novel by sir 
W Scott (1823) An mfenor work , but 
it contains the character of Meg Dods, of 
tho Clachan or Mowbray Arms inn, one 
of the i ery best low comic characters in 
the whole range of fiction 

St. Stephen’s Chanel, properly 
the House of Commons, but sometimes 
applied to the two Houses of Parbament 
So called by a figure of speech from St 
Stephen’s Chapel, built by king Stephen, 
rebuilt bj Edward II and III , and 
final!} destro}ed by fire in 1834 St 
Stephen’s Chapel w as fitted up for the use 
of the House of Commons in the reign of 
Edward IV The great council of the 
nation met before m the chapter-house of 
the abbey 

St R wi thin , tutor of king Alfred, 
and bishop of Winchester The monks 
wished to bury him in the chancel of the 
minster , but the bishop had directed 
that his bod} should be interred under 
the open vault of beaten Finding the 
monks resolved to disobey his injunction, 
he sent a hcav} rain on Jul} 15, the da} 
assigned to the funeral ceremony, in con- 
sequence of which it was deferred from 
day to day for forty days The monks 
then bethought them of the saint's in- 
junction, and prepared to inter the body 
m the church} ard St Swithin smiled 
his approbation by sending a beautiful 
sunshin} day, in which all the robes of 
the hierarchy might be displayed without 
the least fear of being injured by untimely 
and untoward showers 

St. Tammany, the patron of de- 
mocracy in the American states His 
day is May 1 Tammany or Tammcnund 
U\ed m the seventeenth ccnturj He 
was a native of Delaware, but settled on 
the banks of the Ohio He was a chief 
sachem of his tnbe, and Jus rule was 
discreet and peaceful His great maxim 
was, “Unite In peace unite for mutual 
happiness, m war for mutual defence," 


Saints ( Island of), Ireland 


Saints (Loyal) 

David of Scotland (*, 1124-1153) 
Fdward the Confessor (1004, 1042 
1066) 

Edward the Martyr (961, 97o-979) 

Enc IX of Sweden (*, 1155-1161) 
Ethelred I king of Wessex (*, 866- 
871) 

Eugemus I pope (*, 654-657) 

Felix I pope (*, 269-274) 

Ferdinand III of Castile and Leon 
(1200, 1217-1252) 

Julius I pope (*, 337-352) 

Kang-he, second of the Manchoo 
dynasty of China (*, 1661-1722) 
Lawrence Jushmam patriarch of Yenicc 
(1380, 1451-1465) 

Leo IX pope (1002, 1049-1054) 

Louis IX of France (1215, 122G-1270) 
Olaus II of Norway (992, 1000-1030) 
Stephen I of Hungary (079, 997-1038) 


Samts for Diseases These saints 
either ward off ills or help to reliei e 
them, and should be invoked by those 
who trust their power — 

Ague. SL Pernel and St. Petronella cure. 

Bad Dreams. SL Christopher protects from. 

Blear Exes. S OtiUc fmd SL Clare cure. 

Blindness St Thomas & Becket cures. 

Boils and Blaivs St. Roohe and St Cosmos rare. 

C H AST ITT SL Susan pro tecta. 

Children 8 Diseases {All) SL Blaise heals and aU 
cattle dLeases. The bread consecrated on his day (Feb- 
ruary 3) and called The Benediction of SL Blaise ” should 
hare been tried In the recent cattle plague 
Cholera. Oola Beebee is Invoked by the Hlndtts (&. 
this malady 

Cholic. SL Erasmus relleres 
Dancing 5 Ian i a. St Vitus cures. 

Defilement St Su. an preserves from 
Discovert of Lost Goods SL Erhelbert and SL 
Elian 

Dolbts. SL Catherine resolves 
Dting 6L Barbara rell res 
Epilefst SL Valentine cores SL Cornelias 
Fjre. SL Agatha protects from It but St Florian 
should be Invoked if It has already broken out 
Flood Fire, and Earthquake. 6l Christopher 
cares from. 

Gout SL Wolfgang they cay is of more service than 
Blair’s pills. 

Gripes St Erasmns cares. 

Idioct SL Gildas is the guardian angel ofldioU. 
Infamt SL Susan protects from. 

Infection St Deque protects from. 

Leprost EL Lazarus the beggar 
Madness SL Dymphnaand bt. Fillan cure 
Mice and Bate Sl Gertrude and Sl Huldrtch ward 
them oil. iVLen rhospbor jnsto falls, SL Gertrude 
mlcht be tried, at any rate with less danger than arsenic. 
Mgut A l arm s. Sl Christopher protects from 
Plague. SL Roch, they sav In this case Is better 
than the good bishop of Marseilles/* 

Quenching FiRE. SL Florian and St Chrirtopher 
should not be forgotten by fire insurance companies. 

QujnsT SL Liaise will rare it sooner than tanarlzed 
antimony 

Lichesl SL Anne and EL Vincent help those who 
reek II Gold-diggers should ask them for nuggets. 

Scads. Sl Rooke cures. ** / 

Small-pox. S L Martin of Tours may be tried by those 
objecting to vaccination. InHlndOstan See tla wards 1 toff 
Sudden Death EL Martin saves from. 

Temperance. Father Mathew Is called The Apoitli 
of Temperance (17W-185GJ Aponu 
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Tootjt Acnr EL Appolonln, SL BLvc 
\ muiin Destroy fjis El Gertrude and SL Huldriek. 
If ihtc Pill try Battle orthcSouthwnrk vermin killer ” 
Vt ealth Bestowkr. SL Anne, recommended to the 
loUlin, 

Saints of Places The following 
arc the pntTon saints of the cities, nations, 
or places set down — 

AflEPDREN SL Nicholas (died 342) HU day la Dc 
comber C 

A nrss IMA, SL Fruraentlas (died SCO) His day Is 
October 17 

ALEXANDRIA, SL Mark who founded the church there 
(dledA,D u£L IIU day U April 25 
ALPS(rfce) Felix Nefi* (1*1^-1329) 

ANTIOCH SL Margaret (diet JTo) Her day U July *o 
ArDRNNES [The) SL Hubert (G35-7J0) Ho la called 
The Apostloof the Ardennes." His day* are May 30 and 
Norember 3. 

ARMENIA SL Gregory of Armenia (ibG-331) His day 
la September CO 

Bum SL David from whore benediction the wa era of 
Bull received their warmth and medicinal qualities (4S0- 
£*4) I2L day Is March 1 

Beauvais St Lucian (died coo) called Tlie Apo Be 
of Beauvais.” HLa day L January 8, 

Bfitiltm Sl Boniface (GS9-7«^>) His day Is June o 
Bohevia, SL "WcnctJaus SL John N epomuk 
I rlnsfj.s the > Irgln Mary &L Gudule who died 712 
Et Gudule s Day la January 3 
CACLTARI (In Sardinia) C L Ffirio or SL Ephesus. 
Cappadocia, St Matthias (died ad C2) HU d*y Is 
February 24. 

Carthage, EL Perpctua (died 203) Her day Is March 7 
Cologne, St Urmia (died 4^2). Her day Is October 2L 
Conru St Splrldion (fourth century) His day is 
December 14. 

CREMONA, EL Margaret (di*d 275) ner day Is July 20 
Denmark EL An'dnrius ( B 01-SG4) whose day is Feb- 
ruary 3 and SL Canute (dbdl&^G) whoredayls January 19 
EDINBURGH St Giles (died 1*0) HU day Is Eeptcm 
ber 1. 

England EL George (died 230) SL Bede calls Gregory 
the Great The Apostle or England ” but SL Aim tin 
was The Apoitic of the English Pcoplo “ (died C07) St 
George s Dav U April 23 

Ethiopia SL Frumentlas (died SCO) His day Is 
October 27 

F LANDERS SL retcr (died 0G) Hls day D June 29 
FLORENCE SL John the Biptlst (died A.D 32) Hls 
days are June 21 and August 29 
Forests SL Silvester Wao^e rffra In Latin means a 
wood” HU day Is June 20 
Forts St Barbara (died 335) Her day U December 4 
FRANCE, fct Denys (died 272) HU day H October 9 
Sf KemI Is cnllc-d The Great Apostle of the French 
(433-EM His day U October L 
Franconia, SL Lilian (died GS9) HU day U July 8 
FUISELAKD SL Vi llbrol or Y» HlJbrod (Co7-7 n 3) called 
Tbe Apostle of the Frisians. " Ills day U November 7 
GAUL, 6L Iremius (139-200) whore day U June 23 and 
Et Martin (31G-397) whore day Is November 11 8L 
Denys U called * The Apostle of the GauU 
Genoa, SL Georgo of Cappadocia. HU day Is April 23 
GPVriLER. SL Paul was The Apollo of the Gentiles'* 
(dlrd a D CO) HU days arc January 25 and June 29 
GEORGIA, 8L Nino whose day U September 1G 
GERM ATT SL Boniface Ap03tie of the Germans 
(H0-7M whose day U Jone 5 and SL Martin (31G-3J7) 
whoso day Is November 1L (St Boniface was called 
Winfred till Gregory II changed the name.) 

GLASGOW SL Mungo aLo called Kentlgcm (514-C01) 
Grove s SL Silvester because rilra In Latin means a 
wood.” HU day U June 20 

HIGHLANDERS SL Columb (521-597) HU day Is 
June 9 

JWXt SL Barbara (died 335) Her day U December 4 
HOLLA fD the Virgin Mary Her days are her Aa- 
ttvlty November 21 Vlti tatfon July 2 Conception 
Dercmber 8, Purification February 2 Assumption 
Airnut 15 

JlLNGART SL LouU Flary of AquI gnna (Aiz la 
C7 a/xllc) and SL Anastasius (died C28) whose day U 
January 22, 

! dla Bt Earto’omd do Xns Coras fl 474-3 5GG) the Per 
J F3Iot(lG03-lC90) and FrincU Xavier (1G0G-1*52), called 
* Tbe Apostle of the Indians ” whose day U December 3 


IRELAND EL Patrick (372-493). HU day Is March 17 
(Snnto giro Ids birth 3S~ and mine his death 4G5 ) 

Italy" SL Anthony (251-353) nu day U January 17 
Lapland 6L Nicholas (died 342). HU day U Decent 
ber G 

Licietield SL Chad, who lived there (died G72J His 
day b March 2. 

Lifge, Bt Albert (died 1195) HU day U N ovember 21 
Lisbon SL ‘N Incent (died 304) HU translation to Us* 
bon U kept September 15. 

London SL Paul whose day Is January 25, and SL 
Michael whom day ts September 29 
MOSCOW SL Nicholas (died 342) H b day U December G. 
Mountains SL Barbara (died 335) Her day U Dccem 
ber 4 

Naples SL Januaries (died T05) who c day U September 
39 and St Thomas Aquinas (1227-3274) whoso days are 
March 7 and July 38 
Netherlands SL Armani! (589-C7D) 

North [The) SL An«gnr (801-6G4) and Bernard Gilpin 
(1517-1^53) 

Norway SL Anscharius, called The Apostle of the 
North" (801 -8G4) whoso day U February 3 and St Ohms 
U02 1009-1030) called aLo St An gnr 
OxronD Sl Frideswide 

Padua St Judina who*#* day U October 7, and SL 
Anthony (11 'b I 2 .fl) who**»dayU June 33 
PARIS Sl Gcnerifcvc (419-5L.) Her day Is January 3. 
Peak [Th e) Derbyshire 1\ Bagahaw (3G23 3702) 

PlCTfi (Hie) SL Ninlan (fourth century) whose dav b 
September 3G , and 8L Columb (G21-UT), whose day U 
June 9 

Pisa San Banlerf 

ForriPR* SL Hilary (3P0-3G7) HU day Is January 34. 
Toland SL Hcdvlga (1174-1-13) who e day U October 
15 and SL StanUaiu (died 10"8) who^eday U May 7 
rORTCO\L,SLSebastIan (25^285) His day U January 20 
Prussia St Andrew who»cda) U November 30 and 
SL Albert (died 119 j) whoso day U Novcmlicr 21 
Rochester, SL Paullnus (3^3—431) HU day U June 22, 
Rome. Sl Peter and SL Paul T>otb died on the ranie 
(Lay of the month June 29 The old tutelar deity was 
Mars. 

RlssIA SL Nicholas EL Andrew SL George, and the 
\ irgin Mary 

£ \r \G0SSA BL VInccnL where he was born (died 304) 
HU day U January 22 

Snrdinia Mary tl» e Virgin Her days ore hatlrUp 
November 21 1 Uitatton July2 Concejtlon December 
8 BuH/Tcnfion Fcbnuiry 2 Auumj/tlon AugustlS 
Scotland SL Andrew becau e Ids remains were 
brought by Pegulus Into FifeJilro In 3G3. IIU day Is 
November 30 

Sfbastia (In Armenia) SL BiaLo (died 310) HU day 
Is February 3 

Sicily SL Agatha, where she was bom (died 251) 
ncr day U February 0 Tbe old tutelar deity was Certs 
SILESIA SL Hedrlga, also called Avoyc (1174-1243) 
HU day U October 15 

Shyes or Sly VI SL Cyril called The Apostle of tho 
Slavt ” (died 6G3) Ills day U Fcbnuiry 14. 

Spain St James tho Greater (died A D 44) nis day Is 
July 24 

Sweden SL Anscharlus, SL John and SL Eric IK. 
(reigned ll^LllGl) 

Switzerland St Gall (died G4G) Hls day U Octol>cr 
1G 

United States SL Tammany 
1 alleyt SL Auatlia (died 2 j 1) Her day Ls February 5 
\ enice SL Mark who was burled there Hls (by Is 
April 25 SL ranlalcon whoso day U July 27 and St 
Lawrence Justinian! (13S0-14G5) 

Vienna, St Stephen (died a d 34) HU day U Decern 
ber 2G 

1 ineyards St Urban (died 230) nis day U May 25 
V alfs, SL David undo of king Arthur (died 544) Hls 
day is March 1 

If cods St Silvester because rifra, In Latin means a 
wood IIU day U Juno 20 

YORKSHIRE St Paulin us (353-431) His day U June 2 n 

Saints for Special Classes of 
Persons, such ns tradesmen, children, 
i\ ncs, idiots, students, etc — 

Ar CURBS SL Sebastian bccaiLO be was shot by them. 
Armourers Sl Georgo of Cappadoda < 

Artists and the ARTS EL Agatha but SL Luke U the 
patron of painters, being himself one 
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Bakers St. VY Inlfred, who followed tho trade 
BAIWEKS St. Louis. 

Barrel \\ omen St Margaret befriends them 
Beggars St Giles. Hence tho outskirts of cities aro 
often called St Giles, 

Eisnops etc. St Timothy and St Titus (1 Tim ILL 
1 Titus \ 7) 

Blind Folk St Thomas & Bechet, and St Lucy who 
was deprived of her eyes by Paschasius 
Jooksbliers St John Port Latin 
Brides SL Nicholas because he threw three stockings, 
filled with wedding portions Into the chamber window of 
three virgins that they r 
and not lire a life of sin fo 
BUR0LAR3 St Dlsmas 

Candle and Lamp makers St Lucy andlLucIan. A 
pun upon hue fudi { light **) 

Cannoneers St Barbara, because she Is generally 
represented in a fort or tower 
CAPTIVES St Barbara and St Leonard 
Carpenters St Joseph who was a carpenter 
Children St Fellcltos and St Nicholas. This latter 
saint restored to life some children murdered by an Inn 
keeper of Myra and pickled In a pork tub 
Cobblers St Crispin who worked at the trade 
Crtppi.es St Giles, because he refused to be cured of 
an accidental Lameness that he might mortify his flesh. 
Dancern St Vllus. 

Divines St Thomas Aquinas. 

Doctors St Cosme who was a surgeon In Cillcfc 
DruVKAlcDS St Martin because St Martins Day 
(November 11) happened to be the day or the V Inalla or 
feast of Bacchus. St Urban protects 
Dting St Barbara. 

Ferrtmen St Christopher who was a ferryman. 
Fishermen Stletcr who was a fisherman 
Fools 8t Mnturin because tlie Greek word matla or 
mati means folly " 

Free Trade. It Cobden Is called The Apostlo of 
Free Trade ” (1804-18G5) 

Freemen St John 

Fullers St Se^er because tho place so called on tho 
Adour is or was famous for its tanneries and fullerics. 
Goldsmiths St Eloy who was a goldsmith. 

Hatters St V» Illlam tho son of a hatter 
Hoo and SWINEHERDS St Anthony rigs unfit for 
food used anciently to ha>e their cars slit but one of the 
proctors of St Anthony# Hospital once tied a bell 
about the neck or a pig whoso car was slit and no one 
ever attempted to Injure It 

Holbewives, St Osylh especially to prerent their 
losing the kejs and to help them In finding theso tiny 
tormentors St Maltha the sister of Lazarus. 

Huntsmen St Hubert who lned in the Ardennes a 
famous hunting forest and St Eustace 
Idiots St Gil las restores them to their right senses 3 
Infvsts St Fellcitas and St Nicholas. 

Infidels Voltaire Is called The Apostle of Infidels” 
(1GM-1778) 

Insane Folks St Dymphnn. 

Law tbrs St 1 res Helori {In Sicily) who was called 
' Tho Advocate of tho Foor " because ho was always 
ready to defend them in the law-courts gratuitously 
( 1 - 03 - 1303 ) 

Learned Men St Catharine noted for her learning, 
and for converting certain phllo ophers sent to comince 
tho Christians of Alexandria of tho folly of the Christian 
faith. 

Madmen St Dymphnn. nnd St Fillan 
Maidens tho Virgin Mary 

Mariners St Christopher who was n ferryman and 
Et Nicholas who was once In danger of shipwreck and 
who on one occasion lulled n tempest for some pilgrims 
on their way to the Holy Land. 

Millers St Arnold tho son of a miller 
Mercers St Florlan tho son of n mercer 
Mothers, tho Virgin Mary St Margnret for those who 
wish to be so The curdle of St Mnrgoret in St Ger 
mams is placed round the waist of thoso who wish to be 
mothers. 

Musicians St Cecilia who was an cxcollent musician 
Nailers 8l Lluud because clou In French means 
* a nail * 

Netmakers St James and St John [Mate Iv 21) 

N UR3ES St Ygntha. 

Painters St Luke who was n painter 
Parish Clerks St Nicholas. 

Parsons St Thomas Aqulnns doctor of theology at 

Paris, 


PhtbicTANs Et Cosme who was a surgeon St Luke 
(Col Ir 14) 

FilGrimb St Julian St Raphael, 8t James or Com 
postclla 

Tinjiakers St Sebastian who*e body was as full of 

k 


1 ortrait painters amt PnoroaiiAi jiers St \c 
ronlca who had a handkerchief with the face of Jisus 
photographed on It 
Totters St Gore, who was n potter 

pn rw\jur»« C ^ .» - J C - 
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Scotch Reformers (1^0^-1572) 

Seamen St Nicholas who once was In danger of 
shipwreck and St Christopher who was n fern man 
Shepherds and their Flocks 6L Blnddlne who 
kept sheep like David. 

SliocMAKFRS St Crispin who made shoes 
Silversmiths St Uoy who worked In gold and 
silver 

Slaves St CyriL This Is a pun he was 'ThoAposUe 
of the Slav! " 

BooTnsATERS etc. St Agnbus (ictt xxl 10) 
Sportsmen St Hubert ( CJ ccabo\e Huntsmen”) 

St vru aries St Veronica. (Sco above Portrait 
painters ) 

Stonemasons St Peter (John I 42) 

Students St Catharine noted for her great learning. 

r ~ rac Used medicine In Cilicia 


o occnure in tho Middle 
„ . of loro about this time 

(bee V ALENTINE.) 

swineherds and Swine St Anthony 
Tailors 8 1 Goodman who was a tailor 
Tanners St Clement the son of a tanner 
TAX -COLLECTORS St Matthew (j/ntt lx 0). 
^Tentmakers St Paul and St Aqufla who were tent 


thief St Ethel 
thieves. 

Iw nonmctl tlic 

P °, f “i™ 11 " ln ordcr 10 FMo IoUm from Nineveh 
to Iw & 0s (Toblt v ) 

V INTNBRS and VINETARDS St Urban 
Virgins St M lnirre<l and St Nicholas 

V» heelw riohts St Boniface the sou of nwh eel wrlght, 
VMgmakers St Louis. b 

V ise Men St Cosme St Damian and St Catharine 
WOOLCOMBER3 and Staplers St Blaise who was torn 

to pieces by combes of yren " 


Sakhar, the dei ll w ho stole Solomon’s 
signet The tnle is that Solomon, when 
he washed, entrusted his signet-ring to 
his fn\ ountc concubine Amina Snklinr 
one day assumed the appearance of Solo- 
mon, got possession of the ring, and sat 
on the throne ns the king During tins 
usurpation, Solomon became a beggar, 
but m fortj dajs Sakhnr flew nuni, nnd 
flung the signet-nng into the sea It i\as 
swallowed bj a fish, the fish uns caught 
and Bold to Solomon, the ring iwts re- 
covered, and Sakhar nas thrown into the 
sen. of Galilee with a great stone round 
his neck — Jallalo'ddin, At Zamal h (See 
Fish and the Ring, p 336 ) 


Sakhrat [Sti/’ ra/i'J, the sacred stone 
on vhich mount Kaf rests Mount K3f 
is a circular plain, tho home of giants and 
fairies Any one who possesses a single 
gram of the stone Sakhrat, has the power 
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of working miracles Its colour is 
emerald, nnd its reflection gn es the blue 
tint to the shy — Mohammedan Mythology 

SaTaa, the dispenser of ram, one of 
the four gods of the Adites (2 syl ) 

Sikh xu 3 inrokecl for nln 
c called on Rasska for food 

They did not hear our pnyers — they could not hear 
bo cloud appeared In hearen 
’So nl^htlj dews came down 

Southey ThaJnba the Destroyer 1 24 (17D7) 

Salumta'la, daughter of Yiswnmita 
and a wnter-nj'inpli, abandoned by her 
parents, nnd brought up by a hermit 
One dav, kmg Duslijanta came to the 
hermitage, and persuaded Snkuntala to 
marrj him In due time a son was 
born, but Dushjanta left his bndc at the 
hermitage V hen the boy w as six > cars 
old, his mother took him to the king, and 
Duchj nntn recognwcd his w ife by a ring 
w Inch he had given her ' Sakuntala was 
now pubhclj proclaimed queen, and the 
boy (whose name was Bharnta) became 
the founder of the glorious race of the 
Bharatas 

Ihis stor} forms the plot of the famous 
drama Sahinlala bj Kalidasa, well known 
to us through the translation of sir W 
Jones 

' Sakya-Mum, the founder of Bud- 
dhism Sakya is the family name of 
Siddlnrthn, nnd mum means “a recluse ” 
Buddha ('‘perfection”) is a title giien to 
Siddhartlia 

Salacaca'bia or Sabacacaby, a soup 
said to linvo been served at the table of 
Apicms 

BruLc !n n mortar parsley eecd dried petierynl dried 
mint, ginger preen coriander stoned nUins, lioncy 
vinegar oU, and wine. Put them into a cacabQlum with 
three crost-soi I yeentinebmd the flesh of a pullet, vcstlne 
clic^* pine kernels, cucumbers, nnd dried onions minced 
«na*L Pour soup over the whole garnish with snow nnd 
sene up In the caabalum. — King The Art of Cookery 

Sal'ace (3 syl ) or SAr acia, wife of 
Kcptunc, and mother of Triton 

Triton who boasts his high Neptunian race* 

Sprung from the god by bailee b embrace 

Cainoens, Luilad ti (1572) 

Salad Days, dnjs of green jouth, 
while the blood is still cool 

[77ioi* trere) my rabid days ! 

When I was green in Judgment, cold In blood 
Shakespeare Antony and Cleopatra, act L tc. 5 (1603) 

Sal'adin, the soldan of the Fast Sir 
W Scott introduces him m The Talisman, 
first as Shccrkohf emir of Kurdistan, 
and subsequently as Adonbeck cl Hakim' 
the phjsician 

Salamanca, the reputed homo of 
witchcraft and devilry in De Lancre’s 
time (1G10), 


Salamanca ( The Bachelor of), the title 
nnd hero of a novel by Lesagc I ho 
name of the bachelor is don Cherubim, 
who is placed in all sorts of situations 
suitable to the author’s %em of entire 
(1701). 

Salamander (A) Prcster John, in 
his letter to Manuel ComnCnus emperor 
of Constantinople, describes the sala- 
mander as a worm, and says it makes 
cocoons like a silkworm These cocoons, 
being unwound by the ladies of the 
palace, are spun into dresses for the 
imperial women The dresses are washed 
m flames, and not m water This, of 
course, is asbestos 

Sala’mo, a friend to Antliomo and 
Bassamo — Shakespeare, Mc> chant of 
Venice (1598) 

Salan'no, a friend to \utliomo nnd 
Bassamo — Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Venice (1598) 

Saleh The Thnmfiditcs (3 syl ) 
proposed that Saleh should, by miracle, 
pro\c that Jehovah was a God superior to 
their own Prince Jonda said he would 
belieie it, if Saleh made a camel, big 
w lth } oung, come out of a certain rock 
which he pointed out Saleh did so, nnd 
Jonda was comcrted 

(The Thnmfiditcs were idolaters, nnd 
Saleh the prophet was sent to bring them 
back to the worship of Jeho\ ah ) 

Saleh’s Camel The camel thus miracu- 
Iouslj produced, used to go about the 
tew n, crj mg aloud, “ Ho 1 c\ cry one that 
wanteth milk, let him come, and I will 
gi\ e it him ” — Sale, Al Koran, vu notes 
(Sec Isaiah lv 1 ) 

Sa'lch, son of Faras'chfi (3 syl ) queen 
of a powerful under-sea empire His 
sister was Gulna'rO (3 syl ) empress of 
Persia Saleh asked the king of Saman- 
dal, another undcr-sca emperor, to gii e his 
daughter Ginuha'rC in marmgo to prince 
Bedcr, son of Gulnnre, hut the proud, 
passionate despot ordered the prince’s 
head to be cut off for such presumptuous 
insolence However, Saleh made his 
escape, ms aded Sanmndnl, took the king 
prisoner, and the marriage between Bedcr 
and the princess GiauharC was duly cele- 
brated — Arabian Nights (“ Beder and 
GiauharC”) 

SaTem, a young seraph, one of the 
two tutelar angels of the Virgin Mary and 
of John the Divine, “for God had given 
to John two tutelar angels, the chief of 
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•whom was Raph'ael, one of the most 
exalted seraphs of the hierarch} of 
hea\cn” — KJopstock, The Messiah, m 
(1748) 

Sal'emal, the preserver m sickness, 
ono of the four gods of the Aditcs (2 
syl ) — ETIerbelot, Bihhothequc Orientate 
(1697) 

Salem' or Saler'no, m Ital} , cele- 
brated for its school of medicine 

Even the doctors of Salem 
_ 4>end me back word they can dteem 

No cure for a mabuly like this 

Longfellow The Golden Legend (1851) 

Salian Pranks So called from the 
Isilla or Vssel, in Holland The} ucre a 
branch of the Sicnmbn , hence when Clo\ is 
lias baptized at Rheims, the old prelate 
addressed him ns “Sigambnan,” and said 
that “he must henceforth set at nought 
v liat he had hitherto worshipped, and 
worship what he had hitherto set at 
nought ” 

Salisbury {Earl of), William Long- 
suord, natural son of Henry II and 
Jane Clifford, “The Fair Rosamond" 
— Shakespeare, King John (159G) , sir 
W Scott, The Talisman (time, Richard 

I ) 

SaUust of Prance {The) Cesar 
Vichard (1G39-1G92) was so called by 
Voltaire 


He was killed by lightning for hiB wi- 
piet} and folly 

Snlmoncus who while he hfs carronch dravo 
Over the brazen bridgo of Elis' stream 

And did with artificial thunder bnivo 
Jove tdl he pierced him with ft lightning beam 
Lord Brooke Trcatite on Monarchic vk 

It was to bo the literary Salmoncus of the political 
Jupiter —Lord J j tton 

SaT.o, a nvnletnow called Kalon, near 
Bilbilis, m Celtibcna This rncr is so 
exceedingly cold that the Spaniards used 
to plunge their swords into it vhilc they 
•were hot from the forge The best 
Spanish blades owe their stubborn temper 
to the tcy coldness of tins brook 

Revo Ihlbllln optimum mctallo 
Et ferro Plateam suo sonantem, 

Quam fluctu tenul sed lnqulcta 
Armomni Salo tempentor nmhlL 

ilartial J'plgrammnta. 

rncclpua his qnldem ferri materia, sed aqua ip*a ferni 
vlolentlor qulnpe tenij'crnmcnto cjus furum ncrluj 
reddltur nec ullum npud eos tclum probatur quod non 
nut In Bllblll flurlo nut Chalyhc tlngntur Undo ctlnm 
Chalybes fluvll hujus flnltlml appellatl ferroquo cfctcrb 
prastare dlcuntur —Justin Ilhtorla Phlllpidca xllv 

Salome and the Baptist. When 
Salome delnered the head of John the 
Baptist to her mother, Ilcrodias pulled 
out the tongue and stabbed it with her 
bodkin 

Wien tlie bead of Cicero nas delivered 
to Marc Anton}, his ivife Ful\ia pulled 
out the tongue and stabbed it repeatedly 
\\ ith her bodkin 

Salopia, Shropshire 


Sal'macis, softness, effeminacy 
Salmifcis is a fountain of Cana, near 
Halicarnassus, which rendered soft and 
effeminate those who bathed therein 

Beneath the woman a and the water s kiss. 

Thy moist limbs melted Into Rolmacls 
And all the boys breath softened Into 6lghs. 

Swinburne Hermaph rod Uuj 


Salnugondm or “Salm}gondin,” a 
lordship of Dip»oda , gn on h} Pantag'ruel 
to Pan urge (2 syl ) Alcofribas, who had 
resided six months m the giant’s mouth 
u ithout his hnowingit, was nindecastellan 
of the castle ^Rabelais, Pantag’ruel, 11 
32 , m 2 (15J^f.) 

The lordship of was worth G7 million 

pounds sterling per vL m "ertaln rent,” and an 
annual revenue for loAg-sand periwinkles varying from 
£2-1 357 to 13 millions IinLa good year when tho exports of 
locusts and periwinkles fi ere flourlslilfS Panurge liow 
ever could not make th\two ends meec At the close of 
less than fourteen davs \ he had forcstrtfled three years 
rent nm\ revenue and had ^ to apply to Pnhtngruel to pay 
his debtscx-i’antaTTMel ill! 2 \ 

Salmo'aeuB (3 km- V Elis, 
wishing to ReJ^sSt a god, Ascd to 
imitate thundex^ ^uV jitmng- h\ aK 1 ' in S 
hiB clmnot over^^|^eii bridgeA and 
“ burning tori^^on every &ide« 


Admired Salopia I that with venial pride 
E)cs her bright form lu Severn s ambient ware j 

Famed for her loyal cares In perils tried 
Her daughters lovely and her striplings brave 
Shenstone The Schoolmistreu (17GS) 

Salsabll, a fountain of paradise, tho 
water of nhich is called Zcnjebil The 
word Salsabll means “ that which goes 
pleasantl} down the thront , ” and Zcn- 
jebil means “ginger” (i\hich the Arabs 
mix u ith tho n ater that they drink) 

God slinll reward the righteous with a garden and silk 
garments. Thcr shall rci*osc on couches They shall t ce 
there neither sun nor moon thfc fruit thereof shall 
lnng low so as to be easilv gathered The bottles shall be 
sliver shining like glass and the wine shall bo mixed with 
the water Zenjobll a fountain In paradise named Salsabik 
—Sale 3 Kor&n lxxri. 

Salt Biver {To row up), to go 
ngninst the stream, to suffer a political 
defeat 

There Is a small stream called the Roll Hirer In Ken 
tucky noted for Its tortuous eourtc and numerous bars. 
The phrase Is applied to one who has tho task of propelling 
the boat up the stream but In pollllcalslang It Is applied 
to those who arc rowed up ” — J Inman 

Salvage Knight {The), sir Ar- 
thegal, called Artegal from bk iv 6 
The hero of bk v {Justice) — Spenser, 
Faery Queen (169G) 
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pvsll to wm U tufmplf to make tho tick ptnon mtl 
of lie npr’e.— traM m M?\U ( ‘Ahmed and 1 arW 
TIabou **) 


SnlvR'tor Hosa (27ic JAi/hrfi), John 
llomiltcn Mortimer (1741-1779}. 

Snlvnto’ro (4 svl ), Snlvn'lor Ko'a, 
on Italian painter, especially noted for 
lib freies of bngnnd=, etc (1615-1673) 

over ami anon to rrv» he jeer tld 
I atinird with tUM" hrmtllAn flar c\ 

ThCTJ rttf a Car 1 a IAiIcc o~ n TIUaii 
O r nC^crpTWrp cT nvspv F.-Jralorr t 

lijran />an Jiuri ilU.'Tp&l) 

Sam, n gentleman, the fncml of 
Francis'co — Beaumont and rietcher, 
/'cur Thomas ( 1 C] 9 } 

S: m, one of the Know -Nothin"* or 
Nn’ive American parte One of “uncle 
Sarn’ii" son« 

Sm (Du ty), a Liserpool man 

5s'"i ( Uarfc), the Lnitcil Staler of 
Isortli America, or ratlicr the government 
of the states peT'ornficd So cal’ul from 
Mmuel t\ iro i, uncle of 1 bene, er 
\\ ihon Lbencrer was inspector of 
nbert Vndersont store on the Hudson, 
and Samuel superintended the i\ orkincn 
The stores i\crc marled LA US 
(“ 1 lln rt Andtmon, United States"), but 
the worltncn insisted that Lb stood 
for “ Uncle Sam ’ — Mi 1 rost 

Sam SilvcrqmU, one of the 
prisoners nt Port.anfcrn — Sir 1\ Scott, 
Guy Hauncnnj (time, George 11 ). 

Sam AVoUer, sen ant of Mr Pich- 
wicl . Tlic i npcrsonation of the fhrewd- 
ncss, ouaint humour, mid l>c=t qualities 
of coehnev luv life — C Dickens, Itu, 
J\ A Jr\ f fajrri ( 1830 ) 

Sa'mnol (3 <y / ), tlie prince of 
denons, w no, in the. gui'e of n serpent, 
t'-mp’cd Fvc in paradise (bccSvjiiii ) 

Samandal, the largest nnd most 
powerful of the urdtr-hC-i empire' 'I lie 
inhabitants of the=e empires h\c under 
water without being welted , transport 
themselves in , -tnntnncously from place 
to place, can Inc on our earth or in tire 
Bland of the Moon , arc gnat sorcerers , 
and spcal the language of “Solomon’s 
seal." — Arukan A’t //its (“Bcdcrand Giau- 
linrc”), 

Samarcand Applo, a perfect 
panacea of all diseases It was nought 
by prince Ahmed, and avaa instrumental 
in restoring jSouroun'mhar to perfect 
health, although nt the -very point of 
death. 

In £>rt, t\r Is no r I owercr im'nfaV or 

Gaj-r*-j«til *Ueihrr!tmr pJn/rlry | lipie* VT Any other 

(Lbonltr belli ft ID In umJ/curc, nrtltL^t In thoCLicat 


Sam.'bemtos [.Sim' be neetz], persons 
dres'ed in the stttnbcnUo, ft yellow cont 
w itliout sleeves, having devils painted 
on it. The snmbcnito was vora by 
“ heretics " on their way to execution 

Ami Wow uj op T UieoifnttrMiU. 

DL/r-Uol In nwuw, Ilkr famberltcs. 

& I aikr» Uudlbnrt UL 2 (1 (T8J 

Sambo, any male of the negro race 

\o rvAi lisa shown sirch i*npnl IHUc* o f adaptation to 
vnnt is aMI iu- \ rireum Uncvs m the nr^ro. Alike io 
it fm ike now* of Cana Lv tho roekv land cf Ln^ 
luid or ttio rorrevus rmfiLtun of Ue Southern fetatoi. 
knnbci And Culey expand under them nil— II £vcchcr 
Etouv 

Sam'on (At), the prosdjto vho 
eft't tlic golden calf nt tlic bidding of 
Aaron After he had made it, he took 
tip sonic dti't on ulncli Gabriel’s lior c 
had set its feet, threw it into the cult s 
mouth, and immediately the calf became 
animated and began to low A1 lki- 
dawi savs tliat Al b'uneri was not rcalh 
a proper name, but that tlic real name of 
tlic artificer was MQ'a cbn Dlinfnr bcl- 
den says \1 Slmcn means “the bcejicr,” 
and tliat Anron was so called, because he 
was the /ujxr or “guardian of tho 
[icople " — Scldcn, l)e Bus Syrts, i 4 (seo 
Al horui, n notes) 

Sa'xruan ( The Loivj-J/mm!), Pi thn- 
gorns or Budda Ghooroos, a nalnc of 
b iiufts (sixth century n c ) 

Samian Ho’ia. Hera or llerp, wife 
of /eu«, wns bom nt Samos bbc v ns 
worshipped in Lgypt ns well aa m 
Gru.cc 

Samian Letter (The), the letter Y, 
used b\ Py tbngorns ns nn emblem of tho 
nth of virtue and of vice Virtue is 
ike the stem of tlic letter Onco deviated 
from, the further the lines arc extended 
the wider the divergence becomes 

hm reason doubtful llki* tho Sxmlvi lelter 
I uluti htai two t!ie narrower tho l»ettrr 
lope T>* tr 

F.t tlbl qt’jn Gunloi dlJuxIt litem mnic*. 

1 crilui, fdtirrJ 

Samian Sngo (The), Pythagoras, 
bom nt bnmos (sixth century no) 

Tli enotiph 

In tbli Ufa A#* Adrentuniui to tnre touched 
ttgtit on tho aumtx-ra of tho bomlim Enrc 

Thom. 01 . 

Samuis'a, a seraph, m lore with 
Aholiba’mnh the granddaughter of Cain, 
When the I lood came, the seraph carried 
off Ins xnmrnonln l« another pi met-* 
Byron, Iluttcn and Laith (1819) 

3 K 
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Sa'miel, the Black Huntsman of the 
Wolf’s Glen, who gave to Dor Freischlltz 
seven balls, six of which were to hit 
whatever tho marksman aimed at, bnt 
the sc\ enth was to be at the disposal of 
Samiel (See Sawael ) — Weber, Der 
Freischulz (libretto by Kind, 1822) 

Samiel Wind. {The), the simoom 

Burning find headlong as the Samiel wind 

T Moore LaUa rook* 1 (1817) 

Sainient, the female ambassador of 
queen Hercilla to queen Adicia (wife of 
(lie soldan) Adicia treated her with 
great contumely, thrust her out of doors, 
and induced two knights to insult her, 
but sir Artcgal, coming up, drove at one 
of the unmannerly knights with such 
furv as to knock him from his horse and 
break his neck — Spenser, Faery Queen, 
v (1596) 

(This refers to the treatment of the 
deputies sent by the states of Holland to 
Spam for the redress of grievances 
Philip (“tho soldan”) detained the 
deputies as prisoners, disregarding the 
sacred rights of their office ns ambas- 
sadors ) 

Sam'ite (2 syl), a very nch silk, 
sometimes interwoven with gold or silver 
thread 

an arm 

Rosa up from the bo^om of the lake 
Clothed In white cam! to. 

Tennyson Mortc d* Arthur (1853). 

Sam'ma, the demoniac that John 
“ tho Beloved” could not exorcise Jesus, 
coming from the Mount of Olives, re- 
buked Satan, who quitted “the possessed," 
and left him m hisngkt mind — Klopstock, 
The Messiah , n (1748) 

Sam'oed Shore ( The) Samoi'eda is 
a province of MuscBvj , contiguous to the 
Frozen Sea 

Now from the north 
Of Nonnibcga and the Samocd shore 
Boreas and Cfcclna rend tho woods nnd seas upturn 
Milton raradUe Lost x. G9c> (IGGj) 

Sampson, one of Cnpulet’s servants 
— Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet (1597) 

Samp'son, a foolish advocate, kinsman 
of judge Vcnaigne (2 syl) — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Little French Lawi/er 
(1C47) 

Sampson (Dominic) or Abel Sampson, 
tutor to Harry Bertram son of the laird of 
Ellaugowan One of the hast creations 
of romance His favourite exclamation 
is “Prodigious!" Dominie Sampson is 
ven learned, simple, nnd green Sir 
Walter desenbes him ns “a poor, modest, 


humble scholar, who had won his way 
through the classics, but fallen to the lee- 
ward in "the voyage of life "—Sir W 
J3cott, Quy Mannenng (time, George II ). 

HLs appen ranee puritanical. Ragged black clothes, bio* 
worsted stockings pewter headed long cane — Guy Man 
tierin'? (dramatized), L 2. 

Sampson ( Qcorge ), a friend of tho 
Wilfer family He adored Bella Wilfer, 
but married her yonngest Bister Lavmia 
— C Dickens, Our Mutual Friend (1864) 

Samson ( The British), Thomas Top- 
ham (1710-1749) 

Samson Agomstes (4 syl ), “ Sam- 
son the Combatant,” a sacred drama by 
Milton, showing Samson blinded and 
bound, but triumphant over his enemies, 
who sent for him to make sport by feats 
of strength on the feast of Dagon 
Having amused the multitude for a time, 
he was allowed to rest awhile against 
the “ grand stand,” nnd, twining his arms 
round two of tho supporting pillars, he 
palled the whole edifico down, nnd died 
himself in the general devastation (1632) 

Samson’s Crown, an achievement 
of grent renown, which costs the lifo of 
the doer thereof Samson’s greatest ex- 
ploit was pulling down the “grand 
stand ” occupied by the chief magnates 
of Philistia at the feast of Dagon By 
this deed, “he slew at his death more than 

H they which ho slew in his life ” — 
jes xvi 30 

And by self ruin seek n Samson s crown 
Lord Brooke Inquisition upon Fame eta (1554-1G 8) 

San Ben'ito, a short linen dress, 
with demons painted on it, worn by per- 
sons condemned by the Inquisition 

For some time the traitor Newman n vns solemnly 
paraded in inquisitorial tan benlto before the enllghtcded 
public. — E. Yates Celebrities xxil. 

San Bns (Conte di), father of Valen- 
ti'na During the Bartholomew slaughter, 
his daughter and her husband (Raonl) 
were both shot by a party of musketeers, 
under the count’s command — Mej crbeer, 
Les Huguenots (opera, 1836) 

Sanclia, daughter of Garcins king ol 
Navarre, and wife of Fcman Gonsalez 
of Castile Sancha twice saved the life 
of her husband when he was cast into 
a dungeon by some personal enemies who 
waylaid him, she liberated him by bribing 
tho jailer , and when he was incarcerated 
at Leon, she effected hlseseape by changing 
clothes with him 

The countess of Nithsdale effected tho 
escape of her husband from tlie Tower, m 
1715, by changing clothes with him 
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The countess de Lnvnlette, in 1S15, 
liberated her husband, under sentenco of 
death, in the same way , but the terror she 
suffered so affected her nerrous system 
that she lost her senses, and never after- 
wards rccoa ered them 

San'cliez II of Castile was hilled at 
the battle of Zamo'ra, 10G5 

It was ■when brvre king Sanches 

Was bcrorc Zamora aLiln 

Longfellow The Challenge 

Sanclu'cn, eldest daughter of Sancho 
and Teresa Panza — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote (1G05-15) 

Sanclio (Don), a nch old beau, uncle 
to Victoria “lie affects the misde- 
meanours of a youth, hides his baldness 
with amber lochs, and complains of tooth- 
ache, to mahe people belie\ e that his teeth 
are Dot false ones ’’ Don Sancho “loics 
in the sty le of Roderigo I ” — Mrs Con ley , 
A Bold Stro/cfor a Husband (1782) 

Sanclio Panza, the ’squire of don 
Quixote A short, pot-bellied peasant, 
with plenty of shrewdness and good 
common sense lie rode upon an ass 
which he dearly loved, and was noted for 
his proverbs 

Sancho Panza's Ass , Dapple 
Sancho Panza's Island-City, Baratarm, 
where be was for a .time goa emor 

Sancho Panto’s Wife, Teresa [CVcajo^ 
(pt II i 5) , Maria or Maiy [Guticroz' 
(pt II iv 7) , Dame Juana [Guherez’ 
(pt I i 7) , and Joan (pt I i\ 21) — 
Cera antes, Don Quixote (1005-15) 

%* The model painting of Sancho 
Panza is bv Leslie , it 13 called “ Sancho 
and the Duchess ” 

Sancliom’atTion or S vxenox iatho 
Nine boohs asenbed to this author were 
published at Bremen in 1837 The 
ongmnl was said to have been discovered 
in the comentof St Maria de Mcnnhao, 
by colonel Pereira, n Portuguese , but it 
was soon ascertained that no such convent 
existed, that there was no colonel of the 
name of Pereira, m the Portuguese service, 
and that the paper bore the water-mark 
of the Osnabrllck paper-mills (Sec Iw- 
rosTons, Litfrary ) 

Sanct-Cyr (Hugh dc), the seneschal 
of king Rend, at Aix —Sir TV Scott, 
Anne of Qcicrstcin (time, Edward IV ) 

Sancy Diamond (The) weighs 53J 
carats, and belonged to Chnrles “tho 
Bold’’ of Burgundy ltwas bought, in 
1495, by Emmanuel of Portugal, and w*s 
fold, m 1580, by don Antonio to the sie^ur 


dc Sancy, m whose family it remained toe 
a century The sieur deposited it with 
HcnnlV ns a security for aloan of money 
The servant entrusted with t, hemp 
attached by robbers, swallowed it, and 
being murdered, the diamond was re 
covered by Nicholas de Harlay "Wo 
next hear of it m the possession of 
James II of England, who earned it with 
him m his flight, m 1688 Louis XIV 
bought it of him for £25,000 It was 
sold in the Revolution , Napoleon I re- 
bought it, in 1825 it was sold to Paul * 
Demidoft for £80,000 The pnneo sold 
it, in 1830, to M Levrnt, administrator of 
the Mining Society , but ns Levrnt failed 
m his engagement, the diamond became, 
m 1832, the subject of a lawsuit, which 
was given m fa’, our of the pnucc Wt 
next hear of it m Bombay , in 18G7 it 
was transmitted to England by the firm 
of Torbcs and Co , in 1873 it formed part 
of “the crown necklace,” worn by Mary of 
Sachsen Altcnburg on her marriage with 
Albert of Prussia , m 187G, in the in- 
vestiture of the Star of India by the 
prince of Wales, in Calcutta, Dri W II 
Russell tells us it wns worn ns a pendant 
by the maharajah of Pultinln 
* *** Streeter, in Ins book of Precious 
Stones and Gems, 120 (1877), tells us it 
belongs to tho czar of Russia, but if Dr 
Russell is correct, it must have been sold 
to the maharajah 

Sand (George) Her birth name was 
Amnntme Lucile Aurorc Dupin, after- 
wards Dudcvant (1801-1877) 

Sand-Bag Only' knights were al- 
lowed to fight with lance and sword , 
meaner men used nn chon staff, to one end 
of winch w ns fastened a sand-hag 

Engaged with money brurs, ns bold 
As men with sand hags did of old. 

8. Butler IluUibra* {1C63 7 fi) 

San'dabar, nn Arabian writer, nbont 
a century before the Christian era, famous 
for his Parables 

It was rumoured ho could eay 
The Parable* of Sandnbar 
Longfellow The Jl aygldc Jnn (prelude 3853) 

Sanden, the great palace of king Lion, 
in the beast-epic of Bcynard the Fox 
(1498) 

Sandford (Harry), the companion of 
Tommy Merton — Thomas Day, Histoi y 
of Samford and Merton (1783-9) 

San'glamore (3 syl ), the sword of 
Braggadochio — Spenser, Faery Queen, 111 , 
(1590) 

Sanglxer (<Sir), » knight who insisted 
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on changing wives w ltli a squire, and 
when the lady objected, he cut off her 
head, and rode off w ith the squire’s wife 
Being brought before sir Artegal, sir 
Snnglier insisted that the living lad) 
was mo wife, and that the dead v Oman 
was the squire s wife Sir Artegal com- 
manded that the living and dead women 
should both he cut m twain, and half of 
each be given to the two litigants To 
this sir Snnglier gladlv assented , hut 
the squirt objected, d daring it would be 
far better to give the lad) to the knight 
than that she should suffer death On 
this, sir Artegal pronounced the lmng 
woman to be the squire's wife, and the 
dead one to be the knight’s — Spenser, 
Faery Queen, v 1 (1S9G) 

(“Sir Snnglier” is meant for Shan 

0 Neil, lender of the Irish insurgents in 
15G7 Of course, this judgment is bor- 
rowed from that of Solomon, 1 Kings 
ui 1G-27 ) 

Sanglier deg Aidennes, Guil- 
laume de la March (144G— 1485) 

Sangraal, Sancgreal, etc , gene- 
rally said to be the hoi} plate from w hich 
Christ ate at the Last Supper, brought to 
England by Joseph of Arimnthy What- 
ever it was, it appeared to king Arthur 
and his 160 knights of the Round Table, 
but suddenly vanished, and all the knights 
vowed the) would go in quest thereof 
Only three, sir Rors, sir Pcrcivnle, and 
sir Galahad, found it, and onl) sir Gala- 
had touched it, but he soon died, and 
was borne bj angels up into heaven 

1 ho sangraal of Arthurian romance is 
“the dish" containing Christ transub- 
stantiated by the sacrament of the Mass, 
and made visible tothebodilj eye of man 
Th s will appear quite obvious to the 
reader b) the following extracts — 

TJ cn nnon they ucard cracking imd crying of thunder 
In the mldrt of the bl nst entered a sunbeam more 
rlem by Eeven tbnes IhTti the dnj and all they Mere 
nlUhted ot the grace of tho Holy Ghost Then there 
entered Into the luill the Holy Grale covered m I th white 
nnilte but thcro wns none that could see It, nor Mho 
bare It but the whole hall was full filled with good 
odours, and every knight had such meat and drink ns he 
best loved In tho world, and when the Holy Gralo Infl 
been bomo through the ball then the holy vessel departed 
&ucfd nly and they wist not where It became — Clu 35 

Then looked they and saw a man come out of the holy 
vessel, that had all the signs of the passion of Christ, and 
be said This Is the holy dish v> herein I ate the lamb 

on Shtr Thursdny and now hast thou seen It jet hist 
l! nu not seen it so openly ns thou shnlt sec It In the clt) 
J Samis therefore thou must go hence and bear 
with thee this holy vessel, for this night it shall depart 
from the realm of Logrts and take with thee 
sir rerdvalo and sir Bora.” — Ch. 101 

So departed sir Galahad and sir Perclralo and fir Bora 
with him. And so they rode throe days, and came to a 
river and found a ship and when on board they 
found In tlie midst the table of silver and tho isancgroall 
covered with red sunlto. Then sir Galaliad laid hhn 


down and slept and when ho woko lie saw the 
city of ‘kirras <cli 103) At tho year's end he 
saw before him the holy resrel and a man kneeling tip&n 
his knoosln the likeness of the bishop which had about 
him a great fellowship of angels os It had l*een Chri t 
Himself and when ho came to tho sake ring of the 
Mass, and bad done anon he called sir Galahad, and snld 
unto him Come forth and thou slmlt see tint 
"which thou bast much desired to *co * and he beheld 
spiritual tilings (ch 1W) — Sir T Malory Ulttory of 
Irinas Arthur IIL Zo 101 101 (1470) 

The earliest stor) of tlic holy granl 
was in verse (a d 1100), author unknown 

Chrdtien de Trojcs has a romance m 
cight-s\ liable v erso on the same subject 
(1170) 

Giuot’s tnlo of Titurcl founder of 
Graal-hurg, and Tarzival prince thereof 
belongs to the tw clftli ccntun 

Wolfram von Eschenbnch, a minne- 
singer, took Gmot’s tale as the foundation 
of Ins poem (thirteenth ccnturj ) 

In Titurcl the Younger the subject id 
v cry full) treated 

Sir T Mnlor) (in pt in of the History 
of Pi ince Arthur, transl ited in 1-170 from 
the French) treats the subject in prose 
v cry fully 

R S Hawker has a poem on tho San- 
graal, but it was never completed 

Tennv son has nn id) 11 called The Iloly 
Grad (1858) 

Boisscrdo published, in 183-1, ntMunich, 
a w ork On the Description of the Temple 
of the Holy Graal 


Sangra'do ( Doctor ), of Yalladolid 
This ib the “Sngredo” of Espino] s ro- 
mance called Marcos da Obrcqon “Tho 
doctor was a tall, meagre, pale man, who 
had I opt the shears of Glotho emplo) cd for 
fort) }enrs at least ne had a very solemn 
appearance, weighed his discourse, and 
used 1 great pomp of w ords ’ His reason- 
ings were geometrical, and his opinions 
his own " Dr Sangrado considered that 
blood was not needful for life, nud that 
hot water could not be administered too 
plentifully into the system Gil Bins 
beenmo his sonant and pupil, and was 
allow ed to drink any quantity of w ntcr, 
but to eat only sparingly of beans, peas, 
and stewed apples 


Ollier physicians in ike the healing art consist In the 
knowledge of -i thousand different sciences, hut I go n 
shorter uny to work, nnd spare the trouble or studying 
plmrnincj anatomy botany nnd physic. Know then 
that nil which Is nspilml Is to bleed the [latlenU copiously 
nnd mnko them drink warm water —Unripe Off Mas Ik 


Dr Hancock prescribed cold water nnd 
stew kd prunes 

Dr Rezio of Baratana allow ed Sancho 
Pnnza to cat “a few wafers and a thin 
slice or two of quince Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, II in 10 (1G15) 
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Sanjak-Shenf, the banner of Ma- 
homet. (See p 593 ) 

Sansar, the icj wind of death, kept 
m tlie deepest entrails of the earth, called 
in Thalaba “ Sarsnr ” 

Rhf paced by rapid docents known only to Fbtts, 
tntl llus perctrated the very cut nils of llie earth wIict© 
Watlitt the SAn'aror ieyirlnd of death -1\ L^ckford 

Sansculottes (3 si/l ), a low, nff-raff 
parlv in the great French Bovolution, so 
shabby m dress that thev were termed 
“the trouser-less” The euloite is the 
breeches, called brack b"s the ancient 
Gauls, and hauts-dc-chausscs in the reign 
of Charles IX 

Sansculottism, red republicanism, 
or the revolutionnrj platform of the Sans- 
culottes 

The duke of Brunswick at the heart of a La rgc nnny 
Invaded France to restore Louts X\ I to the throne and 
rare legitimacy from tho taerllcglous hands of sasfeculot 
llsm — 1/ IL Left cj Story qf Goethe* Life. 

Literary Sansculottism, literature of a 
low character, like that of the “Minerva 
Pres-," the “ Leipsic Fair,” “Holljwcll 
Street,” “ Grub Street," and so on 

Sansfoy, a “faithless Saracen," who 
attacked the Bed Cross Knight, but was 
slain bj bim “ He cared for neither 
God nor man " Snnsfov personifies in- 
fidelity 

Ran* r oy full largo of limb and every Joint 

He nas, and caral not for God or man a point 

Sponger hifry Queen I 2 (ICdOJ 

Sansyoy, brother of Sansfoy When 
lie came to the court of Lucifcra, lie 
noticed the shield of Sansfoy on tho arm 
of the Bed Cross Knight, and his rage 
was so great that he was with difficult! 
restrained from running on the champion 
there and then, but Lucifcra bade bun 
defer the combat to the following day 
Neat dav, the fight began, but just ns the 
Bed Cross Knight w ns about to deal Ins 
advcrsnrv a death-blow, Sansjoy was 
enveloped in a thick cloud, and enmed 
off in the chariot of Night to the infernal 
regions, where TEsculapius healed linn of 
his wounds — Spenser, l'acry Queen, i 4, 
5 (1590) 

(The reader will doubtless call to mind 
the combat of Mennhlos and Pans, and 
remember how the Trojan was invested 
m a cloud and earned off by Venus under 
similar circumstances — Jlomer, Iliad, 
in ) 

Sansloy (“superstition"), the brother 
of Sansfoy and Sansjoy lie earned off 
Uno to the yvjMcmess, but wl;en tho 


fauns and satyrs came to her rescue, be 
saved himself by flight 

\* The meaning of tins allegory is 
this Una (tiuth), separated from St 
George (holiness), is deceived by Hy po- 
crisy , and immediately truth joins 
hypoensv, it is earned away by supersti- 
tion Spenser says the “simplicity of 
truth” abides with the common people, 
especially of the rural districts, after 
it is lost to towns and the lu\unotis 
great The historical reference is to 
queen Jinn , in whose reign Una (the 
Jlcformation) was earned captne, and 
religion, being mi\cd up with hvpocnsy, 
degenerated into superstition, but the 
rural population adhered to the simplicity 
of the protestant faith — Spenser, 1 aery 
Queen, 1 2 (1590) 

Sansonetto, a Christian regent of 
Mecca, Mccgercnt of Charlemagne — 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (1510) 

Sansuenna, now Saragossa 

Santa Casa, the house occupied by 
the Virgin Mary at her conception, and 
removed, in 1291, from Galilee to Lorctto 

Santa Klaus (1 syl), the Dutch 
name of bt Nicholas, tho patron saint 
of bovs 

In Flanders and Holland. tko children put out their 
shoo or stocking on Christmas fvc In tho confidence thjt 
Rant a Klaus or Knecht Globes (as they call him) will jut 
in n prize for good conduct before morning. — \ oiigo 

Santiago [Sent yah 1 go], the war- 
cry of Spam, ndopted because bt James 
(Sant lago) Tendered, according to tndi- 
tion ? signal service to a Christian king of 
bpam in a battle against the Moors 

Santiago for Spam This saint 
was James, son of Zcbedec, brother of 
John He was beheaded, rad caught his 
head m his hands ns it fell Hie Jews 
were astonished, but when they touched 
the body they found it so cold that tlicir 
hands and arms w ere paralyzed — Fran- 
cisco Xavier, Aflal'cs da Galicia (1733) 

Santiago's Head When Santiago went 
to Spain in his marble ship, be had no 
bead on Ins body The passage took 
seven days, and the ship was steered by 
the “presiding hand of Providence” — 
Espafla Sagrada, vv 6 

Santiago had two heads One of his 
Lends is nt Braga, and one at Compo- 
stella 

John the Baptist had half a dozen 
heads at the least, and ns many bodice, 
all capable of working miracles 

Santiago leads 'the armies of Soatn. 
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Thirtj -eight instances of the interference 
of this saint are gnu civ set down as facts 
m the Chronicles of Galicia, and this is 
superndded “These instances are uell 
known, but I hold it for certain that the 
appearances of Santiago in onr \ictonous 
armies have been much moro numerous, 
and in fact that every victory obtained 
by the Spaniards has been really achieved 
by this great captain ” Once, when the 
nder on the white horse was asked in 
battle who he was, ho distinctlj made 
answer, “ I am the soldier of the King of 
kings, and mv name is Janies ” — Don 
Miguel Erce Gimenez, Armas i Tnunfos 
del Jleino de Galicia, 018-9 
The true name of this saint wes Jacob o We have 

first shortened Santo Jncobo into Santo Jaco 
dipped it ngnln into Sunt Jaco anti bj dumping tho J 
Into I and the c into p wo get Sant Iapo In household 
names we convert Ingo into f> iapo or J)iapo which we 
roften into IHcpo — Ambroslo do Morales Coronica 
General de Jtpa&a Lx. 7 sect £ (1536). 

Bantons, a body of religionists, also 
called Abdals, n ho pretended to be in- 
spired with the most enthusiastic raptures 
of divine love They were regarded by 
the vulgar as saints — Olcanus, Jlciscbc- 
schrcibung, i 971 (1647) 

Ho diverted himself with the number of calenders 
tantons, olid dervish who were continually coming and 
going, but evpeclallr with the Brahmins s faquirs and 
other enthusiasts, who had travelled from tho heart of 
India, and halted on their way with the emir — Beckford, 
rafAei a - S4) 

Sappln'i a, a female liar — Acts v 1 

She Is called the village Eapphlrv. — Cnibbe. 

Sappho (The Lnqhsh), Mrs Mary 
D Robinson (1758-1800) 

Sappho (The French), Mdlle Scude'n 
(1607-1701) 

Sappho (The Scotch), Catherine Cock- 
bum (1679-1749) 

Sappho of Toulouse, Cldmence 
Iraure (2 syl ), who instituted, in 1490, 
Lcs Jcux Floraux She is the authoress 
of a beautiful Ode to Spring (1463-1513) 

Sapskull, a raw Yorkshire tike, son 
of squire Sapskull of Sapskull Hall 
Sir Penurious Muckworm wishes him to 
marry his niece and ward Arhella, but as 
Arbella loves Gavlove a young hamster, 
the take is played upon thus Gaylove 
assumes to be Muckworm, and his lad 
Slango dresses up as a woman to pass 
for Arhella, and vhile Sapskull “mar- 
ries” Slango, Gajlove, who assumes the 
dress and manners of the Yorkshire hhe, 
memos Arbella Of course, the trick is 
then discovered, and Sapskull returns to 
' the home of Ins father, befooled but not 


married — Carey, The Honest Torkshirc- 
man (1736) 

Saracen (A), in Arthurian romance, 
means mj unbaptized person, regardless 
of nationality Thus, Pnamus of Tus- 
can} is called a Saracen (pt l 96, 97) , so 
is sir Palomides, simplj because ho 
refused to be baptized till he had done 
some noble deed (pt n ) — Sir T Malory, 
History of Pnncc Arthur (1470) 

Saragossa, a corruption of Ctcsarcn 
Augusta The city was rebuilt by Au- 
gustus, and called' after his name Its 
former name was Salduba or Saldyva 

Saragossa ( ThcHaid of), AugustmnZnra- 
gossa or Sarngoza, who, m 1808, when the 
city was in\ ested by tho French, mounted 
the batterj in the place of her loacr who 
had been shot Lord Be ron snj s, when ho 
was at Seville, “ the maid ” used to nalk 
dailj on the prado, decorated with medals 
and ord »rs, h> command of tho junta — • 
Southej, History of the Peninsular War 
(1832) 

Her lover sinks— slio sheds no III timed tear 
Her chief b slain— she fills Ills fatal post 

Her fellows flee— fihe checks their baso career 
The foe retires— she heads the sallying host, 
the flying Gaul 

Foiled by a woman a band before a battered wall. 

Byron ChUde Harold L 56 (1800) 

SardanapaTus, king of Urneveh 
and Assyria, noted for his Inxurj and 
voluptuousness ArblcGs the Mode 
conspired against lum, nnd defeated him , 
whereupon his favourite slave Mirra 
induced him to immolate lnmsclf on a 
funeral pile The beautiful slave, hay ing 
set fire to tho pile, jumped into the 
blazing mass, and was burnt to death 
with the king her master (b c 817) — 
Bvtod, Sdrdanapalus (1819) 

SaidanapaTus of China (The), 
Cheo-tsm,who shut himself upm hispnlnce 
with his queen, and then set fire to the 
buildmg, that he might not fall into tho 
hands of Woo-wong (b c 1154-1122) 

(Cbeo-tsm invented the chopsticks, 
and Woo-wong founded tho Tchow 
dynasty ) 

SardanapaTus of Germany 
(The), Wenceslas YI (or IV ) king of 
Bohemia and emperor of Germany (1359, 
1378-1419) 

Sardorn Herb (The), the herba 
Sardon'ta , so called from Sardis, in Asm 
Mmor It is so acrid ns to produce a 
convulsiyc spasm of the face resembling 
a gnn Phineas Fletcher says the device 
on the shield of Flattery »b " 
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SATURDAY 


fiie Ewloln b;:b 

MlHn p " 


, the word [moflo] 1 I I'liaso in 
The rurpie ICand lilt (1633} 


Sardoruan Smile or Gran, a 
Emile of contempt Byron expresses it 
when he says “There was a laughing 
deni m has sneer ” 

Eat when the villain caw her to afraid. 

He pin with guileful wonLs h**r to penrunde 
To banLh fror, and with Sardoninn smile 
Laughing at h»*r hu faUe intent to shade. 

Epjifcr rairj/ Queen v 0 (UTO} 

Sarma'tia, Poland, the country of 
the Sarmatcc In 1795 Poland was 
partitioned between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria 

Oh bloodied p f cinre In the book of Time ! 
Eirmatii frli unwept, w ithout a crime. 

Found rot a generous friend a pitying foe 
Strength In her arm. i or nterr> !n her woe. 

Campbell J learurei of /Jojx L (l _f >9) 

Sar'ra ( Grain of), Tvmn dye, so 
called from sarra or sar, the fish whoso 
blood the men of Tare used m their 
purple dye — Virgil, Georgies, 11 50G 

A military rest o! purple 
IJrtKer than the grain 
01 Sarra, v c m by kings and heroes old 
In time of truce. 

Id II ton. Farad 1st Lott xJ 243 (WZ) 


Snrsar, the icy rind of death, called 
in Vathcf “Sansar” 

The Sanar from its womb went forth 
The io wind of death. 

6oaUiey Thalala the Desire jer L <4 (1797) 

Sassenach, a Saxon, an Englishman 
(V/dsh, saesomy adj and sacsoniad noun ) 

J would If I thought I d bo able to catch wine of the 
Russia chs In London.— I cry Far fl cit Indeed 

Satan, according to the Talmud, was 
once an archangel, but was cast out of 
heaven with one-third of the celestial host 
for refusing to do rev crcnce to Adam 
In median al mythology, Satan holds 
the fifth rank of the nine demoniacal 
orders 

Johan IVitr, in Ins Do Prasltjus 
JDxnwnum (156-5), makes Beelzebub the 
sovereign of hell, and S itan leader of 
the opposition 

In legendary lore, Satan is drawn with 
horns and a tail, saucer eyes, and claws, 
but Milton makes him a proud, selfish, 
ambitious chief, of gigantic size, beauti- 
ful, daring, and commanding He de- 
clares his opinion that “ 'tis better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven ' 
Defoe has written a Political History of 
the Devil (172G) 


Satan, according to Milton, monarch of 
hell His chief lords are BeUzebub, 
Moloch, Cliemos, Thammuz, Dagon, 
Rmimon, and Belial His standard- 
tiesirer, Azaz'cl 


Ho [&z*anl above tho rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood Like a tower Hi* form bad not yet lost 
AJJ her original brigbtnea nor appeared 
Less than welmug^l ruined and the excess 
Of glory obscured but ULs face 

Deep scars or thunder bad Intrenched and Caro 
Sat on his faded check cruel bis eye hut cast 
Signs of remorre. 

MUton Paradise Lost L &S3 etc. (1G£S) 

%.* The word Satan means “ enemy , ” 
hence Milton say s 

To whom Ihe arch-enemy, 

In heaven called Salon. 

Paradise Lest 1 61 (IGoJ) 

Satanic SeTiool (The), a class of 
writers in the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century, who showed a scorn for 
all moral rules, and the generally received 
dogmas of the Christian religion Tho 
most eminent Pnglisn writers of tins 
school were Bnlwcr (afterwards lord 
L\ tton), By ron, Moore, and P B Shelley 
Of French wnters Paul do Koch, Rous- 
seau, George Saud, and Victor Hugo 

Immoral writers men of dLca^ed hearts nnd do 
praved imaginations who (forming a sjstcin of opinion* 
to suit theLr own unhappy cour’e of conduct) hflvo 
rebelled again t the holiest onlinnntcs of human rociciy 
end hating revelation which they tiy In rain to disbelieve 
labour to make others ns miserable ns them- eh cs. by 
infecting them with a moral virus that tats into their 
soul. The school which they hare set up ma> iwopcrly be 
called The Satanic School — Southey 1 hlon of Judg 
mrni (preface 152l) 

Satire (rather of), ArclulSchos of 
Paros (u c ec\ enth century ) 

Satire (Father of French), Mntliurm 
Rcgnier (1573-1613) 

Satire (Father of Toman), Lucilius 
(ec 148-103) 

Satixo-mastrx or The Untiussmg 
of the Humorous Poet, a comedy by 
Ihoinas Dckker (1G02) Ben Jonson, in 
1G01, li.ad attacked Dekl er in The 
Poetaster, where he calls ljimrolf 
“ Horace," nnd Dekker “ Cris'pmus ” 
Next year (1G02), Dekker replied with 
spirit to this attack, in a comedy entitled 
Satiro-mastix, where Jonson is called 
“ Horace, junior ” 

Saturday To the follow ing J'nglisa 
sov ercigns from the establishment of the 
Tudor dynasty, Saturday has proved a 
fatal day — 

Henry VII died Saturday, April 21, 
1509 

Gforge II, died Saturday, October 
25, 17G0 

George HI died Saturdav, January 
29, 1820, hut of his fifteen children only 
three died on a Saturday 
Gi orgl IV died Saturdav , June 2G, 
1830, but the pnneess Charlotte died on a 
Tuesday , 
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Prince Ai-tcrt died Snturdnv, De- 
cember 14, 18G1 The duchess of Kent 
and the princess Alice also died on a 
Saturday 

*** w llliam III , Anne, and George I 
all died on a Sunday , "William IV on a 
Tuesdnj 

Saturn, son of Henien and Earth 
lie alwnjs swallowed his children imme- 
diately they were horn, till his wife 
Rhea, not liking to see all her children 
cnsli, concealed from him the birtli of 
upiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and gai e 
her husband large stones instead, winch 
ho swallowed without knowing the dif- 
ference 

Mach fis old Saturn ate Ills progeny 
Lor when his pious consort gnro him itonca 
In lieu of sons, of those he made no bone3. 

Byron, Don Juan, xlv 1 (1824) 

Saturn, an evil and malignant planet 

lie Is a genius full of gall an author born under tbo 
planet Saturn a malicious mortal, whoso pleasure consists 
tn hating all tlio world.— Lesago Oil /lias y 12 (l"-4) 

Tlio children born under the sayd Snturne shall be great 
jingelere* and chydcrx and they will ncicrforgjao 
t)ll they bo revenged of thejr quarelh— Ftholonictu, 
Cojnjxnt 

Satyr T Woollier calls Charles II 
“ Charles the Satj r ” 

>ext flared Charles Satyr s saturnalia 
Of Lady njmphs. 

Ml/ Dcctutffid Lady 

%* The most famous statue of the 
satj rs is that bj ProxitClGs of Athens, in 
tho fourth centurj 

Satyrane (Sir), a blunt hut noble 
knight, who helps Una to escape from the 
fauns and satj rs — Spenser, Fairy Queen. 
i (1590) 

And passion ent unknown could gain 
The breast of blunt sir Satyrane 

Sir Scott. 

*** “Sir Satj-rnne" is meant for sir 
John Pcrrot, nnatural son of Ilcnrv VIII , 
and lord deputj of Ireland from lo8d to 
1588 , but in 1590 be was in prison in 
the Tower for treason, and was beheaded 
m 1592 

Satyi 'icon, a comic romance in Latin, 
hi Fctro'nms Ar’bitcr, in tlic first centurj 
Yen gross, but showing great power, 

, beauty, and skill 

Saul, in Drj den’s satire of Absalom 
1 Achtophcl , is meant for Ollier 
-"well As Saul persecuted David 
uve lnm from Tcrusalem, so Crom- 
-.ncd Clmrle3 II and droie 
“* Doglnnd 

ere c -iul they ehatc, 

Urtg nnd Cod they duntdejxx*. 

PLlQm) 


%* Tins was the "diunc right" ol 
kings ‘ 

Saunders, groom of sir Geoffrey 
Pea cnl of the Peak — Sir W Scott, 
Fcicnl of the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Saunders (Richard), the psendonjm of 
Dr Franklin, adopted in Poor Richard's 
Almanac, begun m 1732 

Saunders Sweepclean, a king’s 
messenger at Knockwinnock Castle — 
Sir W Scott, The Antiquary /time, 
George III ) 

Saunderson (Saunders), butler, etc , 
to Mr Cosmo Comyne Brndwardino 
baron of Bradwardinc and Tullj Vcolan 
— Sir W Scott, Wavcrlcy (time, George 
II ) 

Saund, king of Egj pt, say the Cop- 
tics (2 syl ), built the pjwamids 800 
j cars before the Flood, and, according to 
the same nuthonty, the following inscrip- 
tion was engraved upon one of them — 

1 king Suurld built tlio p>Hunlds nnd finished 
them In six jenrs. Ho that comes after mo let Idm 
destroy them In COO If he can 1 also coiercd them 
with satin and let him cover them with matting.— 
Greaves Puramldogr aphid (seventeenth century). 

Saut do l’Allomand (Lc), “du 
lit a la table, et de la tabic au lit.” 

Or tlio gods I hut ask 

That my life, HLe the Leap of the German may bo 
f>u lit A la table tie la tablo au lit." 

T Moore The Ihidge hamily In rarls vllL J1818) 

Savage (Captain), n naval com- 
mander — Captain Marrjat, Peter Simple 
(1833) 

Sav’il, steward to the elder I o\ clcss 
—Beaumont and rietcber, The Scornful 
Lady (1GIG) 

Saviie How (London) So called 
from Dorothj Saviie the great heiress, 
who became, by marriage, countess of 
Burlington and Cork (See CiuronD 
STitri t, p 197 ) 

Sav'lllo (2 syl ), the friend of Don- 
court He saves lndj Frances Touch- 
wood from Courtall, and fnistrates his 
infamous designs on the Indy’s honour — 
Mrs Cowlcj, The Belles Stratagem 
(1780) 

Sanlte (Lord), a j onng nobleman with 
Clnflinch (cmissnrj of Charles II ) — Sir 
W Scott, Pevcrit of the Peak (time, 
Charles II ) 

Saviour of Home C Marius was 
so called after tho overthrow of the Cimbri , 
Juh 30, li c 101 

Savioui of the Nations So (he 
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duke of Wellington was termed after the 
overthrow of Bonaparte (17G9-1852) 

Oh IT cllln^* on called' Svrlotrr of the "Sntlonal ” 

Byron Don Juan ix. 5 (1 Sl4) 

Savoy ( The ), a precinct of the Strand 
(London), m in Inch tlie Savov Palace 
stood So called from Peter carl of 
Snv ov, uncle of queen Eleanor Hie w lie 
of Ilenrv III Jean le Lon of France, 
when captive of the Black Prince, ms 
lodged in tho Snvov Palace (135G-9) 
Tlie old palace was burnt down bv the 
rebels under Wat T\ ler in 13S1 llcnrv 
VII rebuilt it In 1305 St Man le 
Sa\o\, or tlie “Chapel of St John," 
still stands in the precinct. 

Sawney, a corruption of Sandic, a 
contracted form of Alexander Sawney 
means a Scotchman, as Da\id a Welsh- 
man, John Bull an 1 nglishman, cousin 
Michael a German, brother Jonathan a 
natno of the United States of North 
America, Micaire a Frenchman, Colm 
Tampon a Swiss, and so on 

Sawyer ( Lol) } a dissipated, strug- 
gling joung medical practitioner, who 
tries to establish a practice at Bristol, 
but without success Sam ‘Weller calls 
him “Mr Saw bonce" — C Dickens, The 
Tic! vcicl Topers (183G) 

Sax'ifragc (1 syl ) So called from 
its virtues as a lithontripMc 

Fa r\tlfngis b jmcxl, r.wl hnrt s-tongue for the rtone 

Willi agrimony and !l herb we r»U 8u John. 

Drayton PotifoMort^ xlll (1G13) 

Savon. Uigdcn dentes this word 
from the Latin sarum, “a stone ” This 
reminds one of Lloyd’s dentation of 
“Ireland,” “the laud of Ire,” and Du- 
ennge’s “ Saracen " from “ Sarah, Abra- 
ham s wife ” Of a similar character are 
“Albion" from alius, “white," “Piets” 
from piclus, “painted," “Devonshire" 
from Delon's share, “Isle of Wight” 
from “ Wihtgar, son of Ccrdic,” 
“Britain " from Jlrulus, a descendant of 
TCnCaa, “ Scotland " from si oto*. “ dark- 
ness,” “Gaul” (the Trench) from 
yallus, “a cock," “Dublin,” from 
</ui[ «»] fmffcum], “question iblc linen,” 
and so on 

Men of that cownlree ben more lyghternnd rtrorger on 
lh»* ree than other *comracr» or UicetM of thw iee 
and called Soxonca, of taxiem* a stone for they ben 
th hard as stonra. — l ulycronicon I. *G (1*157} 

Saxon, Drayton 6 ft} s, is so called from 
an instrument of w ar called by the Ger- 
mans handseax The seax was a short, 
troohed sword, 


SCALLOP-SHLLL 


\nd of those crooked skalns they used In wtr to boar 
■ft UIcli In ihclr thundering tongue the Germans handseu t 

name 

Thc\ colons first trero named. 

rolyoU/lon Ir ( 1612 }. 

Saxon. Duke (The), mentioned bv 
Butler in Ins / Jndibras , was John Frede- 
rick duke of Saxonv, of whom Charles 
V said, “Ncter saw I such a sumo 
before " 

Say and Mean Ton speak tile a 
Lanina/, 3 ou saj one thing and mean 
another TlicBasancLnmifnl s (“fairies’ ) 
nlwajs say exact!} tlie contrary tow lint 
t^ej mean 

She *nkl to her I must go from homo but jour work 
b In the kitchen smash tho pitcher break nil tho 
j htcj beat tho children give them their breakfast by 
lhem«elres, rniudge their ftces and ruinplo well their 
hair" NS hen tho Luminal returned home she asked 
the girl which she preferred— a Log of charcoal or a hog 
of goM a Kiutlful star or a donkey's bill I The girl 
made answer A bag of cliarcoal and a donkey s tall ** 
y\ hereupon tlie f Jn garc her a bag of gold and n 
beautiful star — Pev Vi Webster Z>njue Lejcndt 5J 
(I57b> 

Sbogn (Jean), the hero of a romance 
b} C Nodier (1818), the leader of a 
bandit, in the spirit of lord Byron’s Cor- 
sair and Lara 

Scadder (General), agent in tlie 
oflice of the “Eden Settlement” His 
pcculmntv consisted in tlie two distinct 
expressions of Ins profile, for “ one sido 
seemed to be listening to wlmt the other 
side was doing” — C Dickens, Marlin 
Chuzzlcicit (1811) 

Scalds, court poets nnd chroniclers of 
the ancient Scandinavians Tlicj resided 
nt court, were attached to tbcrojnl suite, 
and attended the king m all his wars 
Thcv also acted as ambassadors betw ccn 
hostile tribes, and their persons were held 
sacred llicsc bnrds celebrated in song 
the gods, the kings of Norwaj, nnd 
national heroes 'lhcir lajs or u/scs 
were compiled m the eleventh ccnturv 
bv S'emund Sigfusson, a priest and 
scald of Iceland, and the compil ition is 
called the Elder or Thythmical Ldda 

Scallop-Shell (The) Every one 
knows that St James’s pilgrims arc dis- 
tinguished bj scallop-shells, but it is a 
blunder to suppose that other pilgrims 
are privileged to wear them Three of 
the popes have, by thoir bulls, distinctly 
coniirmcd this right to the Compostella 
pilgrim alone viz , pope Alexander III , 
pope Grefjorj IX , and pope Clement V 

Now, the escallop or scallop is a shell- 
fish, like an ov ster or large cockle , but 
Gwillim tells us what ignorant zoologists 
have opittcij to mention, that the bivalve 
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SCAPIN 


is “ engendered sole!) o£ dew and air 
It has no blood at all , j et no food that 
man cats turns so soon into life-blood as 
the scallop " — Display of Heraldry , 171 

Scallop-shells used by Ptlgmms The 
reason why the scallop-shell is used by 
pilgrims is not generally known The 
legend is this When the marble ship 
which bore the headless body of St 
James approached Bouzas, in Portugal, 
it happened to be the wedding day of 
the chief magnate of the villago , and 
uh lie the bridal partj was at sport, the 
horse of the bridegroom became un- 
manageable, and plunged into the sea 
The ship passed over the horse and its 
rider, and pursued its onward course, 
when^ to the amazement of all, the horse 
and its rider emerged from the water 
uninjured, and the cloak of the nder w as 
thickly covered with scallop-shells 
All wero dumfounded, and knew not 
what to make of these man els, but a 
voice from heaven exclaimed, “ It is the 
will of God that all who henceforth 
make their vows to St Jnrnea, and go 
on pilgrimage, shall take with them 
scallop-shells, and all -olio do so shall 
be remembered in the day of judgment " 
On hearing this, the lord of the village, 
Tilth the bride and bridegroom, were duly 
baptized, nnd Bouzas became a Christian 
Church — Sanctoral Portugucs (copied 
into the Dreuancs of Alcobapa and St 
Cucufate) 

Cunctls mare ccmentlbus, 

Bed a profundo ducltur 
IrntUA Jlegis submerRltur 
Totus pic nos concJiLUboi 

Hymn for EL Jamc* t Hay 

In sight of nil the prince went down 
Into tho deep tea della 
In tight of all the prince emerged, 

1 Covered with scallop shells. B 

Scalping(/itt/es for ) The Chej ennes, 
in scalping, remove from the part just over 
the left car, a piece of skin not larger than 
a siher dollar The Arrapahoes take a 
similar piece from the region of the right 
car Others take the entire Bkin from 
the crown of the head, the forehead, or 
the nape of the neck The kites take the 
entire scalp from ear to ear, and from 
tho forehead to the nape of the neck 

Scambister ( Erie ), the old butler of 
Magnus Troil the ndaller of Zetland —Sir 
W Scott, The Pirate (time, William III ) 

*** A udallens one whoholdshis lands 
by allodial tenure 

Scandal, a male character in Love for 
love, by Congreve (1G95) 


Scandal (School' for), a comedy by 
Sheridan (1777) 

Scanderbeg So George Castnota, an 
Albanian hero, was called Amuratli II 
gave him tho command of 6000 men, nnd 
such was his danng and success, that he 
was called Skander ( Alexander ) In the 
battle of Morava (1443), ho deserted 
Amurath, and, joining the Albanians, tt on 
several battles ot or tho Turks At tho 
instigation of Pius II he headed a crusade 
against them, but died of a fever, before 
Mahomet II arm ed to oppose him (1404- 
14G7) (Beg or Bey is tho Turkish for 
“prince”) 

Sumdcrbcg's sword needs Scandeibcg's 
arm Mahomet II “tho Great” re- 
quested to see the scimitar vlncli George 
Castnota used so successful!) against tho 
Ottomans in 1 461 Being shown it, and 
whoUy unable to draw it, he pronounced 
the weapon to be a hoax, but reccn cd for 
answer, “ Scandcrheg’B sw ord needs Scan- 
derbeg’s arm to wield it " 

The Greeks had a similar sajing, 
“None but Dljsses can draw Dljsscs’s 
bow ” Robm Hood’s bow needed Robin 
Hood’s arm to draw it, and hence the pro- 
verb, “Many talk of Rohm Hood that 
ne\ er shot in his bow ” 

Scandinavia, Sweden nnd Nonvaj , 
or Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 

Scapegoat (The), a farce hj John 
Poole Ignatius Polj glot, nlenrned pun- 
dit, master of seventeen languages, is tho 
tutor of Charles Eustace, aged 24 j cars 
Charles has been clandcstinelj married 
for four years, and has a little son, named 
Frederick Circumstances have occurred 
which render the concealment of this 
mnmngo no longer decorous or possible, 
so he breaks it to his tutor, and conec ils 
his j oung w ife for the nonce in Pohglots 
pm ate room Here 6lie is detected by 
the housemaid, Molly Maggs, who fells 
her master, and old Eustace sayB, the only 
reparation a man can make m such cir- 
cumstances is to many the girl at once 
“ Just so,” says the tutor “Your son is 
the husband, and he is willing at once to 
acknowledge his wife nnd infant son ” 

Scapm, valet of Leandro son of 6eigmor 
Gdronte (See Founncnirs ) — Mohbre, 
Les Fonrberics de Scapm (1071) 

J^ai sans doute requ dii del un gdnie nssez beau pout 
unites lea Cabriques de cos gc!TitIllcxse3 ri esprit d*. ecs 
pltuiterfes ingtfnleuscs, & qui le vulgalre Ignomnt tlonue 
le nom de fourb*rleo et Je puls dire kuis yrmitd quon 
na gui-re vu dhonimo qui fOt plus habile omrler de 
ct d Intrigues qui alt acquis plus de globe qua 
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SCHACABAC 


mat dans cb noble tntllcr — Jroll'rc, La Favtrbevies da 
Ecapin, L 2 (1GH) 

(Otway has made an English version o£ 
this play, called The Chtats of Scapm, 
in winch Lcandrc is Anglicized into 
“Leander," Gdrontc is called “ Gripe, "and 
his friend Arganto father of Zcrhmette 
is called “Thrifty" father of “ Lucia ”) 

Scapi'no, the cunning, knavish ser- 
vant of Gritiano the loquacious and 
pedantic Bolognese doctor — Italian Mash 

Sear'amouch, a braggart and fool, 
most valiant in words, butconstantlj being 
drubbed by Harlequin Scaramouch is 
a common character in Italian farce, 
originally meant m ridicule of the Spanish 
don, and therefore dressed in Spanish 
costume Our clown is an imbecile old 
idiot, and wholh unlike the dashing pol- 
troon of Italian pantomime The best 
“Scaramouches ” that e\er hied were 
Tibeno Fiurelh, a Xeapolitan (bom 1G08), 
and G'lndim (eighteenth century ) 

ScarTjorougli Warning (A), a 
warning given too late to be taken ad\ an 
tage of fuller say s the allusion is to an 
event which occurred in 1557, when 
Thomas Stafford seized upon Scarborough 
Castle, before the townsmen had any 
notice of his approach Hcywood say s a 
“Scarborough warning ” resembles what 
is now called Lvncli law punished first, 
and warned nftcrw ards Another solution 
is this If ships passed the castle w ithout 
saluting it by striking sail, it wns custom- 
ary to fire into them a shotted gun, by 
way of warning 

Eo KcCrlr seldom, and nercr for modi 

Or Scarborow warning ns Cl I bclfcre 

When i Sir I arrest ye ^ gc ^ hold of thy alecrc 

T Tiascr Lite Hundred Point* of Good 
Husbandry x. £3 (1^37) 

Scarlet ( TIT7/J , Scadlock, or 
Scatheloeke, one of the companions 
of Ilobin Hood 

Take thy good bowe In thy hinde " cikl Robyn, 
tet Moche wend with tuc [f A* cl 

And co rhall )Hynm fccnthcloehe 
And no man abyde with me.** 

Idtson robin Hood Callcdt L 1 (1520). 
The tinker looking him nbotit 
Ilobin Ills h«m did blow 
Then cams onto him LUtlo John 
And Uliam Scadlock too 

Ditto IL 7 (ICX) 
And there of 1dm they mado a 
Good yeoman Robin Hood. 

Scarlet and LUtlo John, 

And Little John bey ho 1 

Ditto appendix 2 (1720) 

In the two drnmns called The First and 
Second Parts of Robin Mood, by Anthony 
Sliinday and Henry Chettle, Scathlock or 
Scadlock is called tho brother of Will 
Scarlet, 


possible that Wurman a Gpfto doth hunt the lire* 

Of bounlo Scarlet and his brother Scathlock. 

Tt, 1. 

Then “ enter Wnrman, witli Scarlet md 
Scatliiock bounde,” but Warman is ba- 
nibhcd, and tlio brothers arc liberated and 
pardoned 

Scarlet Woman (Z7ie), popery (7 lev. 
xm 4) 

And fulminated 

Against tho scarlet woman and her creed. 

Tennyson ScaJtrcinu 

Scatkelocke (2 syl ) or Scadlock, 
one of the companions of Itobin Hood 
Either tho brother of Will Scarlet or 
another spelling of tho name (bee 
SCAJILET ) 

Scavenger’s Daughter (The), an 
instrument of torture, invented by sir 
William Shcvmgton, lieutennnt of the 
Tower in the reign of Henry VIII “ Sca- 
^ cn^er” is a corruption of bkcnngton 

2o hss the scavenger's daughter, to 
suffer punishment by this instrument of 
torture^ to be beheaded by a guillotine or 
some similar instrument 


Seazon, pin Scazon'tes (3 syl ), a 
lame iambic metre, the last being a 
spondee or trochee instead of an iambus 
(Greek, shazo, “ to hnlt, to hobblo ”), as 

1. Quloimqut regno flillt, ct mipw p^tnu. 

- O Mim, Brecura quid rolenj iratli riaudum. 

Or in English 

1 A little onward lend thy guiding bund 

2. liouiuuipldoujledhJm, whcuSiHson 

(1 is the usual iambic metre, 2 the sea, 
zontes ) 


Sceaf \Shccf], one of the ancestors of 
Woden So called because m infancy he 
was laid on a wheatsheaf, and cast adrift 
in a boat, the boat stranded on the shores 
of Slcsw lg, and theinfant, being considered 
a gift from the god«q was Drought up 
for a future king — Btoiculf (an Anglo- 
Saxon epic, sixth century ) 


Scepticism (Father 
Pierre Baylc (1G47-170G) 


of Modern), 


Schacabac, “ the hare-lipped,” a man 
reduced to the point of starvation, invited 
to n feast by the rich Barmecide Instead 
of victuals and drink, the rich man set 
before his guest empty dishes and empty 
glasses, pretending to enjoy tho imagin- 
ary' foods and drinks Schacabac entered 
into the spirit of the yoke, and did the 
same He washed in imaginary water, ate 
of the imaginary' delicacies, and praised 
the imaginary wines Barmecide was so 
delighted with las guest, that he ordered 
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hi a substantial meal, of which he made 
Schacabac a most welcome partaker 
— Arabian Slights (“ The Barber s Sixth 
Brother”) (See Shaccaeac ) 

Schah'nall, sultan of Persia His 
wife being unfaithful, and his brother s 
wife too, Schahnah imagined that no 
woman was virtuous He resolved, there- 
fore, to marrv a fresh wife e\ erj night, 
and to have her strangled at daybreak 
Scheherazade, the vizier’s daughter, mar- 
ried him notwithstanding, and contm ed, 
an hour before davbreak, to begin a storj 
to her sister in the sultan s hearing, alvai s 
breaking off before the story was finished 
The sultan got interested in these tales , 
and, after a thousand and one nights, re- 
voked his decree, and found ra Schehera- 
zade a faithful, intelligent, and loving 
wife — Arabia Slights' Entertainments 

ScBali'zaman, sultan of the “Island 
of the Children of Khal'edan,” situate in 
the open sea, some twentv davs sail from 
the coast of Persia This sultan had a son, 
an onh child, named Camaral'zaman. the 
most beautiful of mortals Camnralzaman 
inamed Badoura the most beautiful of 
women, the only daughter of Gaiour 
(2 syl ) emperor of China — Arabian 
Avihts (“ Camaralzaman and Badoura’ ) 

Sehaibar (2syl ), brotherof the fairy 
Pan-Banou He wa3 only eighteen 
inches in height, and had a huge hump 
both before and behind His beard, 
though thirty fcctlong, never touched the 
ground, bnt projected forwards His 
moustaches went back to his ears, and 
his little pig’s ei es were buned m his 
enormous head He wore a conical hat, 
and earned for quarter-staff an iron bar 
of 500 lbs weight at least. — Arabian 
Siijhts (“Ahmed and Pan-Banou") 

Schamir (The), that instrument or 
agent with which Solomon wrought the 
stones of the Temple, being forbidden to 
use ani metal instrument for the purpose 
Some sav the Schamir' was a worm , some 
that it was a stone , some that it was “ a 
creature no bigger than a barleycorn, 
which nothing could resist.” 

Scheherazade [Sha ha’ ra zah' del, 
the hypothetical rclater of the stones in 
the Arabian Sitgh's She was the elder 
daughter of the vizier of Persia The 
sultan Schahnah exasperated at the 
inGdehtv of his wife, came to the hastv 
conclusion that no woman could befaith- 
* ful , so he determined to marrya new wife 

-i.* ui|ht, and strangle her at daybreak 


Scheherazade, wishing to free Persia of 
this disgrace, requested to be made the 
sultan’s wife, and succeeded in her wish 
She was young and beautiful, of great 
courage and ready wit, well read, had an 
excellent memorr, knew historv, philo- 
sophy and medicine, was besides ngood 
poet, musician, and dancer Schehera- 
zade obtained permission of the sultan 
for her j ounger sister, Dinarzade, to sleep 
in the same chamber, and instructed her 
to =a\ , one hourbefore davbreak, “ Sister, 
relate to me one of those delightful stones 
which } ou know, as this will be the last 
time ” Scheherazade then told the sultan 
(under pretence of speaking to her sister) 
a storv, but always contrived to break 
off before the storv was finished The 
sultan, in order to hear the end of the 
storv, spared her life fall the next night. 
This went on for a thousand and one 
nights, when the sultan’s resentment was 
worn out, and his admiration of his sul- 
tana was so great that he re-oked his 
decree. — Arabian Slights Entertainmei ts 
(See Moradbak ) 

Housed Ii»e the tuIUna SJjcheranJ' and forced into a 
gtory — C Dickens, Dand Conpcrf.e d {lS-iD} 

ScBemseddin Mohammed, elder 
son of the vizier of Egypt, and brother of 
Xoureddin All He quarrelled with his 
brother on the subject of their two child- 
ren’s hypothetical marriage , bnt the 
brothers were not yetmarned, and children 
“were only in supposition ” Xoureddm 
Ah quitted Cairo, and travelled to Basora, 
where he married the viziers daughter, 
and on the very same dav Schemseddin 
married the danghtex of one of the chief 
grandees of Cairo On one and the same 
dav a daughter was bom to Schemseddin 
and a son to his brother Honreddin All 
When Schemseddin s daughter it as 20 
vears old, the saltan asked her in marriage, 
bnt the vizier told him she was betrothed 
to his brothers son, Bed'reddra Ah At 
this reply, the sultan, m anger, swore 
she should be given m marriage to the 
“ ugliest of h.s slaves,” and accordingly 
betrothed her to Hunchback a groom, both 
ngly and deformed Bv a fair y trick, 
Bedrcddin All was substituted for the 
groom, but at davbreak was conveyed to 
Damascus Here he turned pastry-cook, 
and was discovered by his mother bv 
his cheese-cakes Being restored to big 
country and his wife, he ended his life 
happilv — Arabian Eights (“Nouredcun 
All, ’ etc ) (See Cheese-Cakes, p ISO ) 

Schemsel'niiiar, the favourite sul- 
tana of Earoun-al-JRaschid caliph eff 
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Bametines called “Scio’s Bind Old 
Bard ” The sev en cities referred to 
make an hexameter verse 

Smyrna Chios CoIophfic.SilarnL.rwhodof.Argus.AtheBai.OT- 
SnijTM, ChJ of . Co ofhfin IthscA, Pj I m, Argo* Athene 
An tips ter Eidonltu, A Greek Epigram, 

Sciol'to (3 syl ), a proud Genoese 
nobleman, the father of Calista Calista 
was the bride of Altamont, a young man 
proud and fond of her, but it was dis- 
covered on the wedding day that she 
had been seduced by Lothano This 
led to a senes of calamities (1) Lothano 
was killed in a duel by Altamont , (2) 
n street not was created, m which Sciolto 
received his death-wound, and (3) Ca- 
lista stabbed herself — H Rowe, The Fair 
Penitent (1703) 

(In Italian, Sciolto forms but two 
si Rallies, hut Rowe has made it three in 
ever} case ) 

Seipio “ dismissed the Ibenan maid ” 
(Milton, Paradise Regained, u ) The poet 
refers to the tale of Scipio’s rcstonng a 
captn e princess toiler lover Allucius, and 
giving to her, as a wedding present, the 
monev of her ransom (See Coxtixface, 
pp 209, 210) 

During hi* command In Spain a dronnstance occurred 
which contributed more to his tame and glory than all 
Ms military exploits. At the taking of hew Carthage a 
lady of eatnord I nary beauty was brought to Sdplo who 
found himself greatly affected by her charms. Under 
itnndlng however that tho was betrothed to a Celt! 
Wrian prince named Allucius, he resolved to conquer his 
ruing pardon and nt her to her lover without recom 
pense. A riJver shield, on which this Interesting eTtnt 
is depleted was found In the river Tbone by some fLher 
men in Hie seventeenth century — Goldsmith History of 
/’one xlv 3 (Whittakers improred edition contains a 
fa c simile of the ihield on p 215 ) 

Seipio, son of the gipsy woman Cos- 
coRna and the soldier lombio Seipio 
Seipio becomes the secretary of Gil Bias, 
nnd settles down with him at “the castle 
of Linas ” His character and adventures 
are very similar to those of GJ Bias him- 
self, but he nev er rises to the same level 
Seipio begins by being a rogue, who 
pilfered and plundered all who employed 
him, hut in the service of Gil Bias* he 
was a model of fidelity and mtegntv — 
Lesagc, Gil Bias (1715) 

Scxro'ruan Rocks, between Mcg'ara 
and Conntb So called because the 
bones of Sciron, the robber of Attica, 
tv ere changed into these rocks, when 
Thcodis (2 syl ) hurled him from a cliff 
into the sea It was from these rocks 
that Ino cast herself into the Corinthian 
hay — Grech Table 

Scirum The men of Scirum used 
to shoot against the stars 


like mo cf rlt bertaren 

WbUb bowla nnd ahoote against the light* of heaven. 

Wm. Browne Britannia * FasioraU, Iv (1GI3J 

ScoBellum, a very fruitful land, tho 
inhabitants of which were changed into 
beasts by the vengeance of the godB 
The drunkards were turned into swme, 
the lechers into goats, the proud into 
peacocks, Ehrews into magpies, gamblers 
into asses, musicians-into song-biras, tl c 
envious into dogs, idle women into milch 
cows, jesters into monkevs, dancers into 
Equirrels, and misers into moles 

They exceeded cannibals In cruelty tho Persians In 
pride the Egyptians In liucry the Cretans inlying the 
Germans In drunkenness, and nil In wickedness. — J 
Ridley [R. Johnson], The Seven Champions of Christen 
dom, ilk 10 (1G17) 

Scogan (Henry), M A , a poe*, con- 
temporary with Ghancer He lived in 
the reigns of Richard II , Henrv IV , 
and probably Henry V Among the 
gentrv who had letters of protection to 
attend Richard II in his expedition into 
Ireland, m 1399, is “Henncus Scogan, 
Armiger ” — Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, v 15 
(1773; 

Scogan T What was be! 

Oh a fine gentleman and a roaster of arts 

Of Henry the Fourth s time that made disguises 

For the king's sons, nnd writ In ballad royal 

Daintily welL 

Ben Jo ik-on The Fortunate Tiles (1CC5) 

Scogan (John), the favourite jester 
and buffoon of Ldward IV “ Scogan’s 
jests” were published by Andrew Borde, 
a physician m the reign of Henry VIII 

The same rir John \Fdlstaff\ the very same. I sat* 
him break Skogan s bead nt the court -gate, when he was 
a crack noL thus high. — Shakespeare 2 Henry I r act III. 
fc. 2. 

*,* Shakespeare has confounded Henry 
Scogan, M A , the poet, who lived in the 
reign of Henry IV , with John Scogan 
the jester, who lived about a century 
later, m the reign of Edward IV , and, of 
course, sir John Falstaff could not have 
known him when “he was a mere crack ” 

Seogan’s Jest Scogan and some 
companions, being in lack of money, 
agreed to thefollowmgtnck — A peasant, 
driving sheep, was accosted by one of the 
accomplices, who laid a wager that his 
sheep were hogs, and agreed to abido bv 
the decision of the first person the\ met 
This, of course, was Scogan, who instantly 
gave judgment against the herdsman 

A similar joke is related in the Hiiopa- 
desa, an abridged version of Pilpav’s 
Fables In this case, the “peasant" is 
represented by a Brahmin carrying a 

f ont, and the joke was to persuade the 
irahmra that he was carrying a dog 
<t Howisthis,fnend,”saysone, “that j on, 
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b Brahmin, carry on your back such an 
unclean animal ns a dog ? ” “ It is not a 

dog,” says the Brahmin, “but a goat,” 
and trudged on Presently another made 
the same remark, and the Brahmin, be- 
ginning to doubt, took down the goat to 
look at it Convinced that the creature 
was really a goat, he went on, when 
presentlv a third made the same re- 
mark The Brahmin, now fully persuaded 
that his eyes were befooling him, threw 
down the goat and went away without it , 
whereupon the three companions took 
possession of it and cooked it 

In Thy l Ettlcnspicqcl we have a similar 
hoax Eulcnspiegcl sees a man with a 
piece of green cloth, which he resolves 
to obtain He employs two confederates, 
both priests Says Eulenspiegel to the 
man, “ What a famous piece of blue 
cloth 1 Whore did you get it ? ” “ Bine, 
r ou fool 1 why, it is green ” After a short 
contention, a bet is made, and the ques- 
tion m dispute is referred to the first 
coiner This was a confederate, and he 
at once decided that the cloth was blue 
“lou nro both in the same boat,” says 
the man, “ which I will prove by the priest 
yonder ” The question being put to the 
priest, is decided against the man, and the 
three rogues divide the cloth amongst 
them 

Another version is in novel 8 of For- 
tim The joke was that certain kids 
he had for sale were capons — See Dun- 
lop, History of Fiction , vm art “ Ser 
Giovanni ” 

Scone [«S7,oon], a palladium stone It 
was erected m Icolmkil for the coronation 
of Fergus Erie, and was called the Lia- 
Fail of Ireland Fergus the son of Fergus 
Eric, who led the Dalnads to Argyllshire, 
remov ed it to Scone , and Edward I 
took it to London It still remains in 
Westminster Abbe), where it forms the 
support of Edward the Confessor’s chair, 
which forms the coronation chair of the 
British monarebs 

> I falbt fa turn Scot!, quocun<ine 1 oca him 
Imenient topldcm regnare tenentur Ibidem. 

Lnnlner History of Scotland L 67 (1832) 
Where tx this stone b placed, the fates decree, 

The Scottish race shall there the sovereigns be 

Of course, the “ Scottish race ” is 
the dynasty of the Stuarts and their 
successors 

Scotch Guards, m the service of 
the French kings, were called his garde da 
corps The origin of the guard was this 
When St Louis entered upon his first 
crusade, he was twice saved from death 


SCOTLAND A FIEF, ETC 

by the valour of a small band of Scotch 
auxiliaries under the commands of the 
earls of March and Dunbar, Walter 
Stewart, and sir David Lindsav In 
gratitude thereof, it was resolved that 
“a standing guard of Scotchmen, recom- 
mended by the king of Scotland, should 
evermore form' the body-guard of the 
king of France ” This decree remained 
in force for five centuries — Grant, The 
Scottish Camber , xx 

Sco'tia, Scotland , sometimes called 
“ Scotia Minor ” Tlie Venerable Bede 
tells us that Scotland was called Cale- 
donia till A d 258, when it was invaded 
by a tribe from Ireland, and its name 
changed to Scotia 

Scotia Magna or Major, Ireland 

Scotland So called, according to 
legend, from Scota, daughter of Pharaoh 
What gives this legend especial interest 
is, thnt when Edward I laid claim to the 
country ns a fief of England, he pleaded 
that Brute the British king, m the daj 3 
of Eh and Samuel, had conquered it 
The Scotch, m their defence, pleaded 
their independence m virtue of descent 
from Scota, daughter of Pharaoh This 
is not fable, but sober history — Kymer, 
Fadcra, I 11 (1703) 

Scotland Yard (London) So called 
from a palace which stood there for the 
reception of the king of Scotland when 
he came to England to paj homage to 
his over-lord the king of England 

Scotland a Fief of England. 
When Edward I laid claim to Scotland as 
a fief of the English crown, his great plea 
was that it was awarded to Adelstan by 
direct miracle, and, therefore, could never 
be alienated His advocates seriously 
read from The Life and Miracles of St 
John of Beverley this extract Adelstan 
went to drive hack the Scotch, who had 
crossed the border, and, on reaching the 
Tyne, St John of Beverley appeared to 
him, and hade him cross the nver at 
daybreak Adelstan obev ed, and reduced 
the whole kingdom to submission On 
reaching Dunbar, in the return march, 
Adelstan prayed that some sign might 
be given, to testify to all ages that God 
had delivered the kingdom into his 
hands Whereupon he was commanded 
to strike the basaltic rock with his sw ord 
This did he, and the blade sank into the 
rock “as if it had been butter,” cleaving 
it asunder for “ an ell or more ” As the 
cleft remains to the present hour, m testa- 
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won" of this miracle, whv, of coarse, cv!a_ 
ta sans airs — rimer, Fadcra, I u 771 
(1703) 

Scotland's Scourge, Edward I 
IIis son Edward II , buried him m 
Westminster Abbey, where his tomb is 
still to be seen, with the following inscrip- 
tion — 

Inns, Sc^c-un Mai > 2 *. L.a eri. 

10s ZjQZ^sZjZ a3a» •’See t £coc rj," H*s b— 

D-srcn. re xo! hi, rrH. [1*13). 

Fvi Lc^anb, £co...t. .i~5 Sacje, tb- lrr-i lay* 

D a, x i lx . (1^)- 

Scots {send' “a wanderer, a ro- 
ver"), the inhabitants of the western 
coast of Scotland. As this part is very 
hilh and oarren, it is unfit for tillage", 
and the inhabitants used to live a roving 
life on the prodnee of the chase, their 
chef employment being the rearing of 
cattle. 

The Ca_*t! c~ x xxJ b^orr; In o d^lhsct 

CA-lcNt! tiraae 02 the w-eftem tear* wh^h tnu Lilly 
*rd tarra. as-i those tcrwmij th» exs’ »btre tfc- Usd 
b fit fzr As th^ err.,, orc^r c th- former 

<Ld C't fLx L.ra to ere j— ce, l -7 remrred f.*cm erte 
kea*k to another rs rolled be-* ir-_h their arm -er.ee 
cr Jre_Ira^cr» a~d cs2>3 b ▼ tht. rel^hhorrs 
c* th* “wxrderlrs nrJ-r." — Znaer** ion v~i tXc Pee— J 
cf Gnisn. 

&o's (77 c Foyat) The hundred cmr- 
assiers, called homsres dcs arms, which 
formed the boar-guard of the French 
king were sent to Scotland m 1G33 bv 
Lonis XIII to attend the coronation o r 
Charles I at Edinburgh. On the out- 
break of the civil war, eight years after- 
wards, these cuirassiers Iovally adhered 
to the crown, and received the title of 
“The Poval Scots ” At the downfall of 
the king, the ? omrrxz dcs arms re-uraed 
to France 

Scott {The Scrdhcm) Ariosto is so 
called by lord Byron. 

TUrtrae 

Tbf Tacan UJker’a “ceneur d.riz- • [Par /] 

Then, td to the Flc**£.-r* 

The erthrm Sco U x he mimtxef who ailed f -tb 

A nr» cr&S'rti v'hLi raric Lre 

And. Efce the Arimto cf i^eNc-th [nr r” c eo‘~‘\ 

Sarr; is?* * r-IaTe rn. - * -wwr _-rj rerh 

ry^oa, CASi* Uxrz^U *r -tt (1HD. 

Dan IS ttis bora at Florence 

Scott of Belgium {The Ucf’-r), 
Hendrick Conscience (1S12- ) 

Scottish Anacreon (27') Alex- 
ander Scot is so called bv Pinkerton 

Scottish Boanerges (27 c), Pobert 
erd James Haldane (nineteenth centnrv) 

P »be*t died 1812, aged 79, and James 
1851 


Scottish Hogarth (27.4), Dawd 
Alias (1 741-1790) 


Scottish. Homer (271'), WUlmm 
Wilkie, author of an cp c poem m rnvrre 
entitled The Epigon ad (1753) 

Scottish. Solomon (27<r), James 
YI of Scotland, snbtcquentlv called 
James I of England (1560, 1603-1G25) 

%* The French Ling called him tar 
more aptly, “The Wisest Fool in Chmtcn- 
dom ” 

Scottish. Teniers {The), sir David 
Wilkie (1785-1841) 

Scottish Theoc’ntos (2oe) Allan 
Ramsay (1635-175S) 

Seotus There were two schoolmen 
of this name (1) John Sco*us 2> ~£:u a 
native of Ireland, who died 85 j. in the 
reign of king Alfred , (2) John Durs 
Sco‘ns, a Scotchman, who died 1303 
I ongMlom confounds these two m his 
Go’ae-i Lciend when he attributes the 
Lahn version of F‘ Diongsms the Areo- 
pagde to the latter schoolman. 

Azii se fc J> l=_a bj- tha SartCi be=l. 

I’— r:-r^ 

LrneeZrr II- , CcfSm Lts — i CS31) 

Scourers, a class of dissolute voung 
men, often of the better class, who in- 
fested the s'reets of London in the seven- 
teenth cen-nrv, and thougnt it capital 
fun to break windows, up_etsedan-cha.r= 
beat quiet citizen', and molest loan' 
women These young blades c*IIed 
tnem=elvcs at different timer, Slum:, 
Hectors, Scourers Socker:, Hawcnbiics, 
and Sloha sks or Slohocks 

Scourge of Christians {T o' 1 , 
Noureddin-SIahmud of Damascus (1 11G— 
1174) 

Scourge of God (2?,e), Attila king 
of the Huns, called Flagellam D i (*, 
43w453) Gensenc king of theTandals, 
called Yirga Da (*, reigned 429-477) 

Scourge of Princes (77.r). Pietro 
Aretino of Arezzo, n Trcrciles' sa mst of 
kings ana pnnees but verj obscene and 
licentious He called himself “Arciini 
the Divine ” (ll^-look) 

Arc* In c 1 

3> xc-’xr^xs Irin g r . Lnm-t d_ c' c!3 
£▼ -eg t. . ..g: g-^-x 

Ion3 rrtv'le, Inruidiicrt tzjron Farxf 

Suida3 called Luci-n ‘ The Blas- 
phemer,” and he add'd that he ws 3 
torn to pieces bv dogs fo- his impie-w 
Some of his works attack the neatnen 
philosophv and religion His Jupiter 
C-j-' acted shows Jupiter to te powerless, 
and Jjpiter t’e Tragedian shows Jup ter 
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anil the other gods to be myths (120- 
200 ) 

Scourge of Scotland, Edward I 
ScotorwnJCalleus (1239, 1272-1307) 

Scrape-All, a soapy, psalm-smging 
hypocrite, who combines with Chcatly to 
supply joung heirs with cash at most 
exorbitant usury (See Ciieatia ) — 
Shndu ell, Squire of Alsatia (1G88) 

Scrape on. Gentlemen Hadrian 
went once to the public baths, and, seeing 
nn old soldier scraping himself with a 
potsherd for want g£ a flesh-brush, sent 
lnm a sum of mono) Next da\, the 
bath was crowded with potsherd scrapers , 
but the emperor said when he saw them, 

“ Scrape on, gentlemen, but ) ou mil not 
scrape nn acquaintance with me ” 

Scribble, an attorney’s clerk, who 
tries to got married to Poll) Iloncv- 
combc, a silly, novel-struck. girl, but well 
off He is happily foiled in his scheme, 
and Polly is sai ed from the consequences 
of a most unsuitable match — G Col man 
the elder, Polly Honey combe (17G0) 

Scnble'rus ( Cornelius ), father of 
MartTnus He was noted for his pe- 
dantry, and his odd whims nbout the 
education of his son 
Martinus Scnblcrus , a man of capacity , 
who had read everything , but lus judg- 
ment was worthless, and his taste per- 
verted — (?) Arbuthnot, Memoirs of the 
Extraordinary Life, Wor/s, and Dis- 
coveries of Martinus Scnblcrus 

*** These “memoirs” were intended 
to be the first instalment of a general 
satire on the false tasto in literature 
prevalent m the time of Pope The only 
parts of anv moment that were written 
of this intended senes were Pone’s Trea- 
tise of the Bathos or Art of Smhinq in 
Poet) i/, and Ins Memoirs of P P , Clcr! 
of this Parish (1727), in ridicule of Dr 
Burnet s Histoi y of Jhs Oven Time T he 
Dunciad is, lion e\ or, preceded by a Pro- 
legomcna, ascribed to Martin us Scnblcrus, 
and contains his notes and illustrations on 
'the poem, thus connecting this merciless 
Batire with the original design 

Scnever {Jock), the apprentice of 
Duncan Macwheeble (bailie nt Tull) 
Veolan to Mr Cosmo Comyne Brad- 
wardine baron of Bradwardinc and Tull) 
Teolan) — Sir W Scott, Wavcrlcy (time, 
George II ) 

Scnptores Decern, a collection of 
teu ancient chronicles on English history, 


in one \ol folio, London, 1652, edited 
by Roger Twysdcn and John Selden 
The volume contains (1) Simeon Du- 
nclmensis [Simeon of Durham], Jhstona, 

(2) Johannes Hagustaldensis [John of 

Hexham], Jhstona Contmuata , (d) Ri- 
ckardus Hagustaldensis [Richard of 
Hexham], Do Oestis Peg is Stephani , (4) 
Ailredus Kiev allcnsis [Aiired of Rieval], 
Ihstoria (genealogy of the kings) , (5) 
Radulphus de Diceto [Ralph of Diceto], 
Abbreviations Chi onicorum and Tmagmcs 
Jhstonarum, (6) Johannes Brompton, 
Chronicon , (7) Gorvasius Dorobomensis 
[Genais of Dover], Chronica, etc (burn- 
ing and repair of Dover Church , conten- 
tions between the monks of Canterbury 
and archbishop Baldwin , and In es of 
the archbishops of Canterbury) , (8) 

Thomas Stubbs (a domimenn), Chronica 
Pontificum ccc Eboraci [» e York] , (0) 
Guilielmus Thom Cantuanensis [of Can- 
terbury], Chiomca, and (10) Henncus 
Knighton Leiccstrcnsis [of Leicester], 
Chronica (The last three are chronicles 
of “ pontiffs ” or archbishops ) 

Scnptores Qrnnquo, better know n 
ns Scnptores Post Bcdam, published at 
Frnnkfilrt, 1G01, jn ono vol folio, and 
containing (1) Wilhelm Malmesburi- 
ensis. DcGeshs Hcqum Anglorum, Ihstoria 
Ahceficc, and De Gestis Pontificum Anglo- 
rum, (2) Henry Huntmdomcnsis, J/isfona, 

(3) Roger Hovedem [Hoi eden], Annates , 

(4) Etliclwerd, Chronica, and (5) Ingnl- 
phus Croy landensis [of Croylnnd], Ihs- 
toria 

Scnptores Tres, three “hypo- 
thetical” writers on ancient nistory, 
which Dr Bertram professed to have dis- 
covered between the years 1747 and 1757 
1 hey nre called Richardus Connensis [of 
Cirencester], De Situ Britannia, Gildas 
Badonicus , and Nennius Banchorcnsis 
[of Bangor] J E May or, m his pre- 
face to Jticardi de Cucncestna Speculum 
Ihstoriale, has laid bare this literary 
forgery 

Scripture Parson Adams’s wife said 
to her husband that in her opinion “it 
was blasphemous to talk of Scriptures 
out of church ” — Fielding, Joseph An- 
drews 

A creflt Impression In my rouUi 
Was made by Mrs. \dams where she crlos, 

* That Scriptures out of church ore l>litsphemous- H 
Bjron, Don Juan xlU £K3 (18 4) 

Scroggen, a poor hack author, cele- 
brated by Goldsmith in his DcsvngUun 
of an Author's Bedchamber 
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Scroggens (Giles), a peasant, who 
courted Molly 13 r own, but died just be- 
fore the w eddmg da) Molly cried and 
cried for-luni, till she cried herself fast 
asleep Fancying that she saw Giles 
Scroggens’s ghost standing at her bed- 
side, site exclaimed in terror, “What 
do jou u ant?" “lou for to come for 
to go along noth me,” replied the ghost 
“1 ben’t dead, you fool 1 " said Molly, 
but the ghost rejoined, “Win, that's no 
rule ” Then, clasping her round the 
waist, he exclaimed, “Come, come with 
me, ere morning beam ” “ I vv on’t 1 ” 
shrieked Moll) and woke to find “’tivas 
nothing but a dream ” — A Comic Ballad 

Scroggs (Sir William), one of the 
judges — Sir W Scott, Bcvci il of the 
Beak (time, Charles II ) 

Scrooge ( Ebcnezcr ), partner, exe- 
cutor, and heir of old Jacob Marie), 
stock-broker When first introduced, he 
is “a squeezing, grasping, covetous old 
hunks, sharp and hard as a flint , ” v, ltk- 
out ono particle of S)tnpath), loving no 
one, and by none bclov ed Ono Christmas 
Day, Ebenezcr Scrooge secs three ghosts 
The Ghost of Christmas Past , the Ghost 
of Christmas Present, and the Ghost of 
Christmas To-come The first takes him 
back to Ins young life, shows him what 
Chnstmns was to him w hen a schoolboy, 
and when hen as an apprentice, reminds 
him of his courting a young girl, uhom 
he forsook ns he grew rich , and show s him 
that sw eetheart of his ) oung day s married 
to another, and the mother of a happy 
family The second ghost shows him 
the joyous homo of his clerk Bob 
Crntchit, who has nine people to keep on 
15s a nook, and yet could find where- 
Yl ithal to make merry on this day , 
it also shows him the family of his 
nephew, and of others The third ghost 
blionB him whnt would be his lot if he 
died ns he then was, the prey of harpies, 
the jest of Ins fnends on 'Change, the 
world’s uncared-for waif These v isions 
wholly' change his nature, and he becomes 
benevolent, charitable, and cheerful, lov- 
ing all, and by all beloved — C Dickens, 
A Christmas Caro! (in five staves, 1843) 

Scrow, the clerk of lawyer Glossin 
— Sir W Scott, Guy Mannermy (time, 
George II ) 

Scrub, a man-of-Ml-work to lady 
Bountiful He describes his duties thus 

Or a Monday I drive the conch of o Tuesday I drfvo tho 
lough on V ednesday I follow the houndj on Thursday 
duu tho ieuants, on Friday I ko to market, on Saturday 


I draw warrants and on Sunday I draw beer —Geo 
Forquhor The Peaux Stratagem liL 4 (17V7) 

Ono day when Wcefon £1727-1770] was announced to 
play Scrub “ ho sont to nxjucst a loan of money from 
Garrick which was refused whereupon Western did hot 
put In hli a; pea mn co in tho green room. So Carrie k came 
to tho foot lights, and Raid ladies and gentlemen Mr 
" — v ■ — v •* "i m i • t not capable of np- 
* i with your perm la 
nb In his stead " 
t fllmin bailiff now 

hallooed out, 2 am here hut the bailiff won t let me 
como.“ Tho audience raved with laughter clamoured for 
Iteaton insisted ho should play- 7 Scrub, ”nnd the manager 
MU obliged to advance tho loan and release the debtor — 
Spirit of the Public Journals (1S-3). 

Scrubm'da, the lady who “lived by 
the scouring of po(s in Dyot Street, 
Bloomsbury Square " 

Oh was la quart, pint, or gill 
To bo scrubbed by her dedicate hands l 
Mr parlour that a next to the sky 
1 d quit her West mansion to tharo 
So Imppj to lire and to die 
In l);oi Street, Bloomsbury Squaro, 

■\\ B Kb odes Sombastcs PuHoso (1700) 

Scruple, the fnend of Random lie 
is too honest for a rogue, and too con- 
scientious for a rake At Calais he met 
Harriet, the elder daughter of sir David 
Dundcr of Dundcr Ilall, near Dov or, and 
fell m lov o with her Scruple subsequently 
got minted to Dundcr Hall, and was told 
that his Harriet was to be married next 
day to lord Snolt, a stumpy, “gummy” 
fogey of five nnd forty Harriet hated 
the idea, and agreed to elope with Scruple , 
but her father discovered by accident tho 
intention, and intercepted it However, 
to prevent Bcnndnl, he gave his consent 
to tho union, nnd discovered that Scruple, 
both in family' nnd fortune, was qi itc 
suitable for n son-in-law — G Column, 
Ways and Means (1788) 

Scu'damour (Sir), the knight be- 
loved by Am'oret (whom Britomnrt dc- 
liv cred from Bnsyrnne the enchanter), 
and whom she ultimately married Ho 
is called facudamour (3 sjl ) from [ejscu 
t Tamour (“the shield of love”), which 
he earned (bh iv 10) This shield was 
hung by golden bands m the temple 
of Ycnus, nnd under it was written 
“Whosever be this Siiieid, Faibe 
Amo ret be iiis ” Sir Scudnmour, de- 
termined to win the prize, had to fight 
with twenty combatants, overthrew them 
all, and the shield was lus When he 
saw Amoret in the company of Brito- 
mart dressed as 6 knight, he was racked 
with jealousy, and went on bis wander- 
ings, accompanied by nurse GlaucS fot 
“ his ’squire , ” but somewhat later, seeing 
Bntomart without her helmet, lie felt 
that his jealousv was groundless (bh it 
6) His tale is told by himself (bk. 
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Sv 10} — Spenser, TiiCry Queen, m , iv 
(15H0-0) 

Sculpturo {Father of French), Jean 
Goujon (1510-1572) G Piton is so 
called also (1515-1590) 

Scyld, the king of Denmark preceding 
Beowulf Hie Vnglo-Saxon cptc poem 
called Jieomttf (sixth centurv) begins 
with the death cf Scald 

At bis firttoJri'eil fcrrc. Rr>M tJi'emrci) very dccrrplt, 
and! mid Into the re-ire of the LonJ The/ bore 
fclm to the va *borr ns tie* himself n>?upJta3 nitre 

on the l*=adi iLxnI the rJmjrrowisl ihln the vclildt of 
Ihe npUe m Jx to »ct twL They hut down the dear 
rrtEA thedutritra ci of rings. In the bosom of the ih!p 
the tn'jhlj* otic lioKile tUe mas tb*/ *et up a ^oMen 

cnrffcil Llfb oiorhrvj Uier pre liLrn to the drop 
Evl was Uidr ipIr'C, mo~ro'uf thdr mool— -Kemble 
Cnmttf ( an An&’o-Sixoii poem 1SXJ) 

Seylla and Charybdis The 
former was a rock, in which dwelt Scjlln, 
a hideous monster encompassed w ith dogs 
and wolv es TIic latter w as a whirlpool, 
into which Clnnbdis was metamor- 
phosed — Classic Fable 

Seylla and Cliavybdis of Scot- 
land, the “Swnlchie whirlpool," and 
the “Merrv Men of Mev,’’ a bed of 
broken water winch boils like a witch’s 
caldron, on the south side of the Stroma 
Channel 

(“Merrv Men,” men is a corruption 
of Mm in tins phrase ) 

Scythian (77ia£ BratJ), Darius the 
Persian According to Ilcrod'otos, all 
tlie south-east of Europe iwcd to he called 
Scjtkii, and Xenophon calls the dwellers 
south of tlie Caspian Sea “fecjtlmins” 
also In fact, bv Scjtlim was meant the 
south of Russia and west of Asm , hence 
the Hungarians, a Tartar horde settled 
on the east coast of tho Caspian, who, in 
8S9, cro-scd into 1 urope, are spoken of 
ns “ bcuhians,” and lord Brooke calls 
thoPcr-uans “facj-tlunns ” The reference 
below is to the follow mg cv ent in Persian 
historv — The death of bmerdis was kept 
for a time a profound secret, and one of 
the officers about the court w ho resembled 
him, usurped the crown, calling himself 
brother of the late monarch Seven of 
the high nobles conspired together, and 
slew the usurper, but it then became a 
qusstion to which of the seven the crown 
should be offered Thcj did not toss for 
it, but thev did much the same thing 
'Jhcy agreed to give tho crowm to him 
whose horse neighed first Darius’s horse 
a on, and thus Dares became king of the 
Persian empire, 


Tint brmj Scythian 

TVbo fiun 1 mennr* imri In hi} Itor+n neighing 

TUaa ah tho I lu/civi Dorian IjdUti phihig. 

Lord DrooVo OKU-MSS) 

\* Marlowe calls Tamburlmne of 
Tartan “ a Scj thian ” 

^oti fhaU htnr fho ^cythhn Tnmburlalno 

Threatening the world wiLh high astounding tcnn\ 
Marlowe TamLurfrifnf (prologue 1^} 

Scythian’s Name {The) Humber 
or Humbert king of tlie Huns invaded 
Pnglnnd during the reign of T ocrin, 
some 1000 aears DC hi his flight, lie 
was drowned in the river Abus, winch 
has ever since been called the Humber, 
after “the bcvlhinn’s name" — Geoflrev, 
British JJiston/, n 2 (1112), and Milton’s 
History oj LnjlanJ 

Or Humber loud that kcepr tho Scythian i name 
Milton, \ aculion ) xcrctriJ (H J7) 

Sea {The Gnat) The Mediterranean 
was so called b\ the ancients 

Sea {The Waterless) Preslcr John, in 
his letter to Manuel Comnenas emperor 
of Constantinople, «a> b Unit mins countr} 
there is a “waterless sea," winch none 
have cv cr crossed Itconsisksof tumbling 
billow s of Eand, nev er at rest, and contains 
fish of most excellent ilav our 

Three da} s’ journcj from the coast of 
the Sand Sen is a mountain w lienee rolls 
down a “waterless river,” consisting of 
small stones, which crumble into sand 
when thev reach the “sea ’’ 

Near the band Sca is a fountain called 
Mussel, because it is contained in a basin 
liken mussel-shell Ibis is a test foun- 
tain 'ihosc who test it, strip off their 
clothes, and if thej arc true and leal, the 
water rises Uirco tunes, till it covers 
their head 

Soa-Born City (The), emee 

Sea-Captain (27ic), adninn b\ lord 
Lv tton (180 1 )) Norman, “the sea-cip- 
kun,” was the son of Indy Arundel bj her 
first husband, who was murdered lie was 
bom three dn> s after his father s murder, 
and was brought up by Onslow, a village 
priest At 11 lie went to son, and bccimo 
the captain of a mnn-of-war Lndv 
Arundel married again, and had nnothc'r 
son named Percj She wished to ignore 
Norman, and to settle the title and estates 
on Percj , but it was not to be Norman 
and I’crcv both loved Violet, award of 
lady Arundel Violet, however, loved 
Norman onlj A scheme was laid to 
murder Norman, blit failed , and at the 
end Norimtn was acknowledged bv hu 
mother, reconciled to hiB brother, and 
worried to the w ard. 
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San-Gsrt Islo {2 At), Great Iiritam 

Sea of Sedge (37 r), Uio Red St a. 
The Red '-■.a jo abounds with sedge t!:-t 
in the Tiebn w Scriptures it is called 11 The 
hi eeda or Sed"a Sea ’’ Mdton refers to 
it when he Mas, the rebel cngcls Mere ns 
nun bcrlesn ns the 

«ea IrrtsJ »nl A « 

Afat/* wli it *1 J *rr e wla j Oriun artccJ 
ll&Jt tf u 1 111 1 c*i eru: t 

ittra Jii* L& l ZM [IOJ 

Sea of Slat'S The source of the 
Aeltott Piter, in ThiRt, is to called 
btcau'o of the unusual sparkle of the 
m aters 

Hlmm elun, 

T*te IrasSrot K -mt Hisu rti [fir 1 * 1 t? r rrr\ 
JsJLVfy TAntj+i l\* Iki rvyrr tL 1** (1 iT) 

Seafortli {Tie carl of), n rojnlist, in 
the c ert ico of king Charles I — Sir t\ 
Sc'dt, IyCtjCrd of Mo’itrov (time, Charles 
1 ) 


8S-1 


introdi efd Ramon hod long loved the 
benutiful Mtisidom, but met with scent 
• truouragenient. One summers cuaing, 
he aecidtntallv came upon her bathing, 
nnd Uie respectful modest} of lus love no 
non upon the darn'd that "he avro'e 
upon a tree, “Den on, the time rnna 
come when von need not flj " The 
uhole book contains 1801 Imce 
T In "8pml t ,' , tlic poet describes its 
general fmturcs, and i‘s lnllucnct on the 
aegcbtblc n ul animal aaorhl 1ft de- 
scribes n garden with itsharam of tlomrs, 
a groac m dh its orche'tra of 'ong-bird® 
making mcloda in their loao, the rough 
world of brutes furious nnd fiemc tuth 
their strong desire, nnd lastly man tem- 
pered b> its mft sue influence* XI e book 
contains 1171! Iinc3 

1 In “Autumn” ave nre taken to the 
Imrvc't-field, aihere the poet introduces 
n ston 'limlar to that of Ruth and Una. 
Ilia Ruth he calls “Lauma," and his 
Rons “Pnltmon ’ He then describes 
partridge and pheasant shooting, hare 
nnd fov hunting, nil of arluch lie con- 
demns After luxuriating m the orchard 
and a inca aril, he speaks of the emigration 
of lords, the failing of the scar nnd a ellov, 
Uaf, nnd concludes a ith n culogj of 
cruntra life The vrhole book contain* 
1 j 7J lines 

*♦* It is much to be regretted that the 
poc' s order has not been presrra cd 1 ho 
nrrangi ment of the sc 'ons iuto Spring, 
hummer, Autumn, nnd Win'cr, is im- 
n-turil, nnd n ars the learmrna of the 
{■pi t « plan 

ScatonianPraro TIieRea Thom>s 
Seaton 1 tllow of Clare Halt, (rmhri l„c 
bniversita, be picsthed the rents of Jus 
Ki'lm^bt r\ c uite for a a carls pn,e of 
£10 to the bi'st I nrltsli poem on a 
sacn 1 s-abjec* announced m Januera, nnd 
sen* n on or before September 2’* follow- 
ing 

pi H t*4*ryCr* ra!J h rrfrhjetr 
*■ k 1 r ft-'r-vyls l s OJ-W Ah tir I u 
f Af ! tTf-1 I *fr« Vi Jttx^ 

Tjt y /* fir>u JlfwJ i t s,Vrl J. 

Scbintcn of MyHlo'no (i v ), 
the rs a am in Die “ Imr lortal Guards ’ — 
'sir 1\ t See**, Ci.-.”f hJ r‘ of S'at s 

(ti""C, Rufus) 

Selr'trli'tn ft aoung penile nan or 
Mr-waiim, bri dicr to \ inla fire,, sicre 
tsm *-d ro ri i hrlike *V. *hea ea-hl 
t d 1 edjstm^ n hi’c-TcfSba thuirdreis 
S- bs. *ian r n i 1 >si i‘.t l-mv-hi] wrveht I, 
t-»'-np»'d t llhrii I't-c Ndas inn a 's 
’-it a' en Jo b i s « cr kal a^suieeil 
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man’s apparel), and vras invited bj the 
counters Olnia to take shelter m her 
bouse from a street broil Oliv in was in 
lov e vnlb Viola, mid thinking Sebastian 
to be the object of her love, married lnm 
— Shakespeare, Twelfth Night (1G11) 

Sebastian, brother of Alonso king of 
Naples, in The Tempest (1G0D) 

Sebas'tian, father of Ynlcnime nud 
Alice — Beaumont and Hotelier, Mons 
Thomas (1G19) 

Sebastian (Don), king of Portugal, is 
defeated in battle and taken prisoner bj 
the Moors (1574) lie is saved from 
death bv Dona a noble Portuguese, 
then a renegade in the court of the 
emperor of Barbara The train being 
dismissed, Dorax takes oft his turban, 
assumes his Portuguese dress, and is 
recognized ns Alonzo of Alcazar — Dr) - 
den, Don Sebastian (1GO0) 

T^t? qrArrcl nn& rcoondlbillon of rind THn* 

fufi-i/ 4 ten-oof A ter irjlsatu^tt \jco\ytrom ti slnifltr 
rmt bewn Cmtmn i IC\dtH{/n shnX<if«*ire t Julhu 
CJ*tr\~ I* Cljamjm, fnjUtS Literature L 3=*9 

Don Sebastian, a name of terror to 
Moorish children 

T or shall *MfarMan * fvTnlrhble mm* 

IJc Ion?c use *. 1 to » fll the crjlnr bntte 

Prjden (IOO) 

Sebastian I of Brazil, who fell in 
the battle of Alcnznrqucbir in 1578 The 
legend is that lie is not dead, but is 
patiently hiding the fulness of time, 
n hen lie w ill return, and make Brazil the 
chief 1 mgdom of the earth (See BaJ'- 
isai ossa ) 

Sobnstoc'rntor (The), the chief 
officer of slate in the empire of Greece 
Same ns Protosebastos — Sir \Y Scott, 
C'Jitn t Ilobcrl of Tans (time, Bufus) 

Sebilo (2 $r/l ), la Dame du Lae in 
the romance called 1'crccfoicst Her 
castle was surrounded hi n ruer, on 
which rested so thick a fog that no one 
could see across it Alexander the 
Great abode with her a fortnight to he 
cured of bis wounds, and king Arthur 
Mas the result of this amour (a ol i 12) - 

Secret Ball (The) Ossinn smd to 
Oscar, when lie resigned to him the 
command of the morrow’s battle, “Be 
thine the secret lull to-night,” referring 
to the Gaelic custom of the commander 
of nn army retiring to a secret hill the 
night before a battle, to hold communion 
a itli the ghosts of departed heroes — 
Ossi in, Cat him of Cluthn 

Secret Tribunal (The), the count 


of the Roly Velimc — Sir IV Scott, Anns 
of Gcierstcin (time, Eduard IV ) 

Secrets The Depository of the Secrets 
of all the World was the inscription o\ cr 
one of the brazen portals of Fakreddm’s 
vnllc) — AY Bcckford, Vafhch (1781) 

Sedgwick (Doomsday). AVilhntn 
Sedge ick, a fanatical “ prophet ” in the 
Commonwealth, who pretended that it 
had been revealed to him m a vision 
that the day of doom was at hand 

Sedillo, the licentiate with whom 
Gil Bias took service ns a footman 
Sedillo uns a gout) old gourmand of GU 
Being ill, he sent for Dr Songrado, 
who took from him six porringerb of 
blood ci en do) , and dosed him m- 
ccs^antl) with -warm inter, giving him 
teo or three pints at n time, saving, “a 
patient cannot be blooded too much , for 
iL is a great error to suppose that blood is 
needful for the preservation of life 
Barm wntcr 3 ”he maintained, “drunk m 
abundance, is the true «pecific in all 
distempers ” AVlicn the licentiate died 
under tins treatment, the doctor insisted 
it nas because his patient lind neither 
lost blood enough nor drunk enough 
vi arm water — besage, Gil Bias, a. 1, 2 
(1715) 

Sedley (hfr ), n wealthy London 
s’oek-broker, brought to ruin b) the 
fall of the I unds just prior to the battle 
of AVnterloo The old merchant then 
tried to cam a meagre pittance b) selling 
nine, conls, or lottcrv -tickets bv com- 
mission, but Ins bad wine and cheap 
coals found but few customers 

Mrs Sullei/, wife of Air bcdlc) A * 
hnniclv , kind-hearted, bonnj , motherly 
woman in her prosperous drive, but 
soured b) advcrsitj, and quick to take 
offence 

Amelia Sedley, daughter of the stock- 
broker, educated at Miss Pinkerton's 
nendem), Chiswick Mall, and engaged 
to captain George Osborne, son of a rich 
I ondon merchant After tho ruin of 
old Sedlca, George married Amalia, nnd 
was disinherited bj his father lie was 
adored In Ins joung wife, but fell on 
the field of Waterloo Amelia then 
returned to her father, nnd lived in great 
indigence, but captain Dobbin greatlv 
loved her, and did much to relieve her 
v.’orst wants Captain Dobbin rose in 
his profession to the rank of colonel, nnd 
married the j oung w idow 

Joseph Sedley, a collector, of Bogglcy 
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Wollnh , a fat, sensual, conceited dandy , 
v am, shy , and \ ulgar “ Ills excellency ” 
fled from Brussels on the dnv of the battle 
between Napoleon and Wellington, and 
returned to Calcutta, where he bragged 
of Ins brave deods, and made it appear 
tl at he was Wellington's right hand , 
bo that he obtained the sobriquet of 
“ Waterloo Scdlej " lie again returned 
to England, and became the “patron" 
of Becky Sharp (then Mrs Ban don 
Crawley, but separated from her hus- 
band) 1 lus lady proved a terrible 
dragon, fleeced lum of all his money, 
and in six months he died under very 
suspicious circumstances — Thackeray , 
Vanity Fan (1818) 

Sodlcy (An C/iai les), in the court of 
Charles II — Sir W Scott, Woodstool 
(time, Commonwealth) 

See, tlie Conquering Hero 
ComCS 1 *1 Ins song stands at the open- 
ing of act n of Alexander the Great, a 
trngu’v by N I ec (1G78) 

(Set to music by Handel, and intro- 
duced in the orato-io of Judas Maccahams, 
1713 ) 

Seeleneooper {Captain), superin- 
tendent of the military hospital at Ry de 
— Su W Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter 
(time, George II ) 

Beer (The Plough/ ccpsic), Andrewr 
Jackson Dans 

Segontl'ari, inhabitants of parts of 
Hampshire and Berkshire, referred to in 
the Comncntai ies of Caisar 

Seicen'to (3 si/l ), the sixteenth 
century of Italian notables, the period of 
bad taste and degenerate art Hie de- 
graded art is termed Scieentista, and the 
notables of tho period the Seiccntist i 
The sty le of writing was inflated and 
Ion bastic, and that of art was what is 
termed “ rococo ” 'Ike chief poet was 
Marini (15G9-1G15), the chief painter 
Caravaggio (15G9-1G09), the chief sculp- 
tor Bcraim (1593-1G80), and the chief 
architect Borromini (1599-1GG7) 

Bede, in Voltaire’s tragedy otAtahomet, 
was the character m which Talma, tho 
great 1 rench tragedian, made his dtfbut in 
1787 

Seidel-Beckir, tho most famous of 
all lalismanists He made three of 
extraordinary pow or viz , a little golden 
fish, which would fetch from the sea 
vhntc\ er was desired of it , a poniard, 
which rendered the person who bore it 


invisible, and all others whom lie wished 
to be so , and a steel ring, w Inch enabled 
the wearer to read the secrets of another’s 
heart —Comte de Caylus, Oi icntal Tales 
(“ The Four Talismans,” 1743) 

Seine (1 syl ), put for Pans Tenny - 
son calls the red republicanism of Pans, 
“ The red fool-fury of the Seine ” 

Setting the Seme on fire The Seme is 
a drag-net is well as a nver Hence 
drig-mcn are called in French lespcchcurs 
a la seme “He’ll never set the Thames 
on fire ” is a similar pun, a icmso being a 
sic\ e for sifting flour, as well ns the m ci 
(French tamis, Italian tamiso, “a sieve," 
verb tamisarc, “ to sift”) We sometimes 
hear of “ setting the Mersey on fire,” in 
which the pun is between the mcr nnd 
murchy “ the deni ,’’ but the application 
of the “Seine” and “Mersey ” is not 
very obvious to the idea implied in tho 
proverb he is so idle nnd lazy he will 
not set the temse (or sifter) on fire by 
knrd w ork 

Sejanus (API tits), a minister of 
TibCnus, and commander of the pretonan 
guards His affabilitv made him a grent 
favourite In order that he might be 
the foremost man of Rome, all the 
children and grandchildren of the- em- 
peror were put to death under snndry 
pretences Ilrusus, the son of Tiberius, 
then fell r victim He next persuaded 
the emperor to retire, and Tiberius w ent 
to Campania, leaving to Sejanus the sole 
management of affairs He now called 
himself emperor , but Tiberius, roused 
from his lethargy, accused hiB minister 
of treason The senate condemned him 
to be strangled, and his remains, being 
treated w ltli tho grossest insolence, were 
kicked into the Tiber, a r> 31 This was 
the subject of Ben Jonson’s firstlnstorical 
play, entitled Sejanus (1G03) 

Sejjm or Sejn, the record of all 
evil deeds, whether by men or the genu, 
kept by the recording angel It also 
meins tint dungeon beneath the sev entli 
earth, where Eblis and lus companions 
are confined 

Verily tho register of the deeds of llio wicked Is rarely 
In Sejjln — Sale Al Kor&n Ixxxlll 

Selby (Captain), an officer m the 
guards — Sir W Scott, Pcvcnl of tin 
Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Self-Admiration Society (The) 
Poets Morns, Rossetti, nnd Swinburne 
Painters Madox Brown, Wlnstler, Burne 
Jones, Wnltcr Crane, and souk others 
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Selim, son of Abdallah, who wns 
i.um’ertd b\ hi? brother Ginthr (pacha of 
Abi Via A After the death of bis brother, 
GmfTr (2 rid) took Selim under tut 
eh irge and brought luui ujt, but fretted 
him tilth considerable cruelts Gtnfhr 
hid n daughter named Tuleika (3 *yl ), 
with whom behm fell in lore , but 
/tih ikn thought he nos her brother As 
mo i ns On 1 r ih co end the attachment 
o r the two roue nt for each other, he 
mfoni ed hi* daughter that lie intituled 
1 er to marn O'nun l!e\ , but /ulciki 
eloped with hi. lim, (he pacha pur tied 
n^tcr tlitiii Stlim wns 'hot, /ulcil a 
lillul ber wK, find Giafiirna-s left child- 
K«nnd nlom — lhron, Ih iA of Ab'jdos 
(IMo) 

S-hn^ son of Acbar .Tehnnguirc was 
culled behm 1 cforc his accession to the 
Hirer c He rtntrricd Aoumiahal tlio 
‘‘Li^ht of the 11-inni," but n coolnc s 
rC'C up b< ‘\u-cn than One night, hour- 
in dm! intend the fultan b banquet-room 
(is n hit' pin or, md so charmed \ oting 
fcclim that lit exclaimed, "If Aourmahnl 
hod o 'ting, 1 could have forgnen her 1 " 
It was enough Aourmahal threw off 
her ( 1 t«~ui'o, nnd Imcine reconciled to 
lur hu-band — I Moore, Lalla Poo’h 
(“ Light of the Hamm," 1817) 

.'v/im, son of the Moon«U king of 
Ahpcr [Horn li] l! irbaro«a, the Greek 
tcTwgnde, haring made lunrelf master 
of Algiers, situ the reigning king, but 
bdim eicaptd After the lapse of c c\cn 
}c.ar«, he returned, under the assumed 
name of Achmi t, and headed nn uprising 
of the Moor« The insurgents succeeded, 
fhrbnros-'a it ns 'lain, the unioned queen 
Znphtra tins rc-torcil to her limb mils 
throne, nnd bilun her c on nmmed IrmG 
daughter of I!urbiros«n — J liron n, Dar- 
luro" a (1712 or 17o‘>) 

Af/trt, friend of I ton (the supposed 
rot) of /atnti the mandarin) — Murphj, 
1 he Orphm of China (17 lit) 

Sel'ima, daughter of Itaja/ct sultan 
of 'lurkci, in lore tilth prince Amlin, 
but promised hj her father in marriage 
to Omnr \\ hen belima refused to nmrr} 
Ornar, Jlajnrct nould hnic slmn her , but 
Inmcrlanc commtindcd both Uajn7tfc nnd 
Om ir to be seircd fco cicn obstncle 
was remoted from the union of belima 
nnd Amlin — N Roue, lamer lane (17 02) 

& I’mui, one of the six IVisc Men from 
the I-i't led hr the guiding star to Jesus, 
— lelop'tocb, lhe Messiah, i (1771) 


SoTith, one of the two guardian 
migils of the "\ lrgm Man nnd of John 
the Dn me — Klopstock, The Messiah, 
( 1771 ) 

Sollock (Ctshj), a servant-girl in the 
service of ladr nnd sir GeofTrcv rcienl 
of the Teak — bir IS Scott, Pcvcnl of the 
Pcrh (time, Charles II ) 

Selma, the mini residence of Fingnl, 
in Moncn (north-nest const of Scot- 
land) 

Pc mn Uij- ItvHs are it T uL There |j no rotnd In llio 
xcr lief Murven — 0~Liii LafMv>n 

Solvaggao thcfither of sir Industry, 
nnd the hero of lhomson’s Castle of In- 
ti ft nor 

In Inlry !md there lire \ i knIJitcfoM, 

Of fr’i crc '!mi, fxtra'v'o wrll }<c cpt 

A h>K'i uji|o’1 J c\! u in nlu an I boM 

I it vondrou He neither ffnrr*! nor imped j 

Net irrt In n nn cr fir n It » Infer Leaped 

In It ntfn*; nil lift iltp ntnv 1 »* wore— 
i«r tci rrl c*l lij- June notr In oTcmber 

Ntw l Utrlicil I j Itll Inc Junnry __ 

He i 111 In wo-Mt hU*arvl and llie 

Tl omyon Cji 1<c of /nrfc/«rnce IL 5 (17i3) 

Scm'elo (J sy ! ), ambitious of enjnj- 
mg Jupiter in nil his gloi}, perished 
from the sublime effulgence of the god 
This is subslantinlh the tale of the 
second slor} of I’ Moore’s Lores of the 
An ic’" Liri3 requested her nngel loicr 
to come to her in nil his nngolic bright- 
ness but wns burnt to ashes ns she fell 
into his embrace 

lor > slrei nouJit to nibJ'X'b 
Aroj-tl/milc r\ pilnrx t pi irloui ny? 

Like SUncl^ trfniM kill us trhh Its 

1 ckr nfdar (Hr \S rro^rris of 
^<If/ilruHon 

Sonu'cln, the )oung man, tlie only 
son of n liidou, raised lrom the dead bj 
Jcsu«, ns he vns being carried from tho 
nails of Nntn lie uas detph in loic 
ii itli Culli, the daughter of Jnirus 

He trvt In the Moom of life Ills li*Ur liunfi In curht 
on Iik »ho tMcr* and lie appt-i-c-l m Itcautlful w Hwld 
when fitting |»j the Mrt-am of I^thMieni he nv mi hiietl 
at the voice of CoL— Klojutock The J /e+tlah ir UPl). 

Somu'amis, queen of Assyria, ujfc 
of Nmus Siie sunned her husband, 
nnd reigned The glon of her reign 
stands out so prominently tLnl she quite 
eclipses nil the monnrclis of nnuenfc 
Assjnn After n reign of fortj-tuo 
) enrs, alio resigned the crown to her son 
Am^ns, nnd took her (light to lmmen in 
the form of n doic Scnurnniis wns the 
daughter of DcrcCto the fish-goddess 
nnd n Sjnnn vouth, nnd, being cKposcd 
in infanci , wns brought up by doi es 

Sornuamis of the North, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Wnldcninr 111 of 
Denmark, At the death of her father, 
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she succeeded him , by the death of her 
husband, Hnco VIII king of Nonvav, 
*he succeeded to that kingdom also , and 
iiaMng conquered Albert of Sweden, she 
added Sweden to her empire Thus was 
she queen of Denmark, Norwaj, and 
Sweden (1353-1412) 

Semirdrms of the North , Catharine of 
Russia, a powerful and ambitious so\c- 
reign, but licentious, sensual, and aery 
immoral (1729-17DG) 

Semltail, the angel of the \\ inds and 
wa\ es 

I keep the grinds in nwc •with the hind which yon ree 
In the nlr and prevent the wlml Hnlrige from coming 
forth If I gave it freedom It would reduce tlio universe 
to powder Itb my other hand 1 hinder the ren Irom 
~ ~ — 1 1 — — u u «. on It wotill co\er the 

lylns OrietUal Tales 

Semo (Son of), Cutlmllin general of 
the Irish tribes 

Sempro'mus, one of the “ fnends ” 
of Iimon of Athens, and “the first man 
that e er received a gift from him ” 
When '1 lmon sent to borrow a sum of 
monei of “ Ins fnend,” lie excused him- 
self thus As Tinion did not think 
proper to apply to me first, but asked 
others before he sent to me, I consider 
lus present application an insult “ Go," 
said lie to the sen ant, “and tell a our 
master 

Who bates mine honour shall not know my coin " 
Shakespeare Tlmon of Athens nctllLsc 3 (1600) 

Sempro'mus, a treacherous fnend of 
Cato while in Utica Scmpromus tried 
to mask his treason by excessne zeal 
and unmeasured animosity against Cvsnr, 
with whom he was acting in allmnce 
He loaed Marcia, Cato’s daughter, bnt 
lus lo\o was not honourable loac, and 
when he attempted to carry off the lady 
b) force, lie was slain by Juba the 
Numidian prince — J Addison, Cato 
(1713) 

HI conceal 

My thoughts In passion tls the surest way 
111 bellow out for Itome and for mj country 
And mouth at Cesar till I shake the senate 
1 our cold hypocrisy s n stale device 
A worn-out trick. 

Act L L 

Bena'nus (St ), the saint who fled 
to the island of Scattcry, and rcsohed 
that no w omnn should ever step upon the 
isle An angel led St. Can'nra to tlic 
l-Je, hut Seuanus refused to ndmit her — 
T Moore, Irish Melodies (“ St Seuanus 
and the Ladv,” 1814) 

Sdn'eca (The Christian), bishop Hall 
of Norwich (1574 -IGjG) 


Sene'na (3 sijl ), a Welsh maiden in 
loi c with Caradoc She dressed in boa ’a 
clothes, and, under the assumed name of 
Mcrvyn, became the page of the princess 
Gocrvyl, that she might follow her loaer 
to America, when Madoc colonized Cner- 
Madoc Serena was promised in mar- 
riage to another, but when the wedding 
daj armed and all was ready, the bndo 
w as nowhero to be found 

she dolTed 

Her bridal robes and dipt her golden locks. 

And put on boy s attire thro w ood and w Ud 
T«^ seek her ow u true loro and over sea. 

Forsaking all for lilrh, she followed him. 

Southey llailoc IL 23 (180j) 

Sennac'henb, called b\ the Orien- 
tals 1 mg Moussnl — D’llcrbelot, Notes to 
the Not an (sci entcentli centurj) 

Sermamar, a verj skilful architect 
who built at Ilirali, for N6man-al-Aduar 
king of Ilirali, a most magnificent palace 
In order that he might not build another 
equal or superior to it for some other 
monarch, Roman cast him headlong from, 
the highest tower of the building — 
DTIerbclot, Bibliothcquc Oricrtale (JG.)7) 

*** A parallel tale is told of Neim'- 
hcid (2 si/I ), who employed four archi- 
tects to build for him a palace in Ireland, 
and then, jealous lest the) should build 
one like it or superior to it for nnotl cr 
monarch, lie lmd them all prnntcl) put 
to death —0 Ilalloran, History of Ji eland 

Sensitive ( Loid ), a young nobleman 
of amorous proclmtics, who marries 
Sabina llosny, a French refugee, in 
I’adua, but leaves her, more from reck- 
lessness than wickedness He comes to 
England and pais court to ladv Rub), 
a nch young widow , but ladv Rub) 
knows of his marriage to the )oung 
I rench girl, and so hints at it that lus 
lordship, who is no libertine, and has a 
great regard for his honour, secs that his 
marriage is known, and tells Indi Rubv 
he will start without del a) to Padua, 
and bring his )oung wife home This, 
howcacr, was not needful, ns Sabina w as 
at the time the guest of lady Rub) 
She is called forth, and lord Scnsitn o 
openl) avows her to be his wife — Cum- 
berland, First Lore (179G) 

Sentimental Journey (The), b) 
Laurence Sterne (17G8) It was intended 
to be sentimental sketches of his tour 
through Itah m 1764, hut he died soon 
after completing the first part The 
tourist lands at Calais, and the first 
incident is his interview with a poor 
monk of St. Francis, who begged alms 
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for lm com ent. Stcme reft ud to pic 
cavilling, bi t Ins heart smote hnn xor his 
charl -lines-, to the meek old mnn 1 rom 
Cains he goes to Montnul (Montrcuil- 
sitr-Mcr), and thence to Nninpont, near 
Crcsss Here occurred the incident, at Inch 
is one of the mo=t touching of all tho 
fcniimcntil sketches, that of ’‘The Dead 
A” " His nevl stage tins Amiens, and 
thence to Tans While lool mg at the 
Pastille, he heard a voice crimp, *‘l can t 
Lc, out 1 1 ean t pet out 1 ” lie thought 
l* a-as n child, but it was onla a caged 
starling This led him to reflect nn the 
delights of liberta rtvl miseries of eap- 
tiaita Giaing rtins to Ins fane', he 
imaged to hnnsclf n prisoner who for 
Hurt) a cars had been conlined in n dun- 
geon, dunn p all aahieh lime “he had 
uen no sun, no moon, norlnd t!ic aoicc 
of km c man Lixathcd through Ins lattice ” 
t amed aav-a ba hi» holing*, lie burst 
into tore, for lie “could not sustain the 
pictu-e of confinement which his finev 
had drarm ’ W hile nt Pun-, onr tourist 
visited A err-aiUcs, and introduces an m- 
c dent aahieh ho ltad witnessed so nc a cars 
prtvioush at Renne=, in llrittana It 
was tlrt” of a marquis reclaiming Ins 
saaord and “ patent cf nobilita ” Ana 
nobleman in I ranee aaho engaged in 
trade, forfeited his rank, but then, aaas 
a law n Jlrittanv that a nobleman of 
reduced circumstances might deposit Ins 
sword fcinporanla aailh the local iinps- 
traea, and if better times doanied upon 
hnn, he might reclaim it bterne aras 
pr< -ent at one of the so interesting cere- 
monies A marquis had laid down his 
sword to mend Ins fortune ba trade, and 
after a successful career at Mnrtimco for 
taacn’a a car*, returned home, and re- 
claimed It On rcccia ing ln« deposit from 
the president, he drcaa it «loatlj from the 
scabbard, and, ob-oning a spot of ru«t 
near the point, dropped a tc® 1 " on ’*• As 
beviped the blade lovingly, heremnrhed, 
“I shall find some oilier am) to get it 
off ” Returning to Pan', our tourist 
starts for Itala , but the book ends aiitb 
his amsnl at Jloulincs (SlViulins) Some 
half nlcagiicfrom this cita he encountered 
liana, aihosc pathetic store hid been 
told lnm b) Ur ''hand} bhc bad lost 
her goat ashen Sterne sa a her, but had 
instead a little dog named Silaio, led ba 
it string She aa ns sitting under a poplar, 
pin) mg on a pipe her vespers to the 
Virgin Poor llnrm had been crossed in 
loac, or, to epeal more strictly, the curd 
of Slouliucs had forbiddcu her banns, and 


the maiden lost her reason Her stora n 
evquisitcla told, nnd Sterne save, “Could 
the traces be ever atom out of her brain, 
nnd those of JTirnont of mine, she should 
nt t onla cat of nn bread and drink of my 
cup, but liana should lie in nn bosom, 
nnd be unto me ns t dnugnter ” 

Sentinel and St. Paul’s Clock 
( 7/a) Die sentinel condemned to death 
ba court-martial for falling asleep on his 
aiatcli, but pardoned because he nfiirmcd 
that lie lieard S( Paul's clock strike 
thirteen instead of twelve, aaas John 
Hatlield, aiho died nt the age of 102, 
June, 1770 

Sentry (Captain), one of the members 
of the club under ailioso auspices tho 
Sj>-cta[or nas profcssedl) issued 

Soptomber Massacre ( The ), the 
slaughter of loaahsls confined m the 
Abbaac Tins massacre took place in 
Pans between September 2 nnd 5, 1702, 
on fLCCipt of the news of the capture of 
A erdun The numbc’ of aictuns aans 
not leis than 1200, nnd some place it ns 
high ns 1000 

September the TImd aias Crom- 
avell s daa On .September 1, lG r >0, lie 
aron the battle of Dunbar On Sep- 
tember 3, 1611, ho a\on tho battle of 
"Worcester On September 3, 1G58, he 
died 

Sorab, the Arabic avord for the Fata 
manjana — Sec Quintus Curtins, Vc Jtibns 
Alcxaiuln, an 

The Arabic word frr^b I'pdfle-i that fal«a npp«rnnr* 
whle.li In Ya. tern cntmtrln, la often t^cnln jnnriy jibdn* 
bIxt* t n»>oii rc-miNIn;: o lar^o LiXr of water lu motion. 
It h otm'mfil 1 7 the revrrl^mtlon of ttio £unl«camx. 
It to lwthwrs irmpu thirsty traveller* emt of thtfr\ny 
1 ut decclirj tl cm wl en they come newr cl her 
forward or quite van Wdn*. —hale tl /renin, >*Ir notes. 

The fictions of unbclVrrrs nre Jlko the rerdh of the 
jhvln he who I« thirsty lake* It for water and finds It 
deceit.— U A or In. 

Seraphic Doctor (The), St Ilona- 
aciitura, placed ba* Dante among the 
sainti of hi« Paradiso (1221-1271) 

Seraphic Saint (The), S’ Trancia 
d’Assisi (1182-1220) 

Of nil the {.Tint, Bt l nuicla was the nKntblvneJcsj nnd 
fe it e.— Dean Mlhuatu 

Scrapluna Arthuret (JAss), a 
papist Her sister is Miss Angelic i 
Arthuret — bir "W bcott, Jlcdjauntlct 
(lime, George III ) 

Sera'pis, an Igaptian deit), sym- 
bolizing the Nile, and fertilit) in general 

Soraslaer’ (3 sy/ ), n name given by 
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the I urks to a general o£ division, 
generalh a pacha with two or tlireo 
tails (Persian, sen as/a, “head of the 
arrnv ") 

threo thmuaml Moslems perished lien? 

And slitocn bayonets pierced the scnvXIer 

Byron Don Juan vUi 01 (18°4) 

Seib, a Servian or nntne of Son .in 

Serbo'man Bog (The) Scrhon 
wne a lake a thousand miles in compass, 
between mount Ca'sius and the cit) of 
Daimettn, one of tne eastern mouths of 
the Kile Ihc Scrbonian Bog was sur- 
rounded on all sides bv hills of loose 
sand, and the sand, carried into it be high 
winds, floated on the surfaco, and looked 
like a solid macs Ilcrodotos (Crrech 
History , n G) tells us that whole armies, 
deceived bj the appearance, have been 
engulfed in the bog (Sec also Diodo'rus 
Siculus, hhbhothica lhslona , 1 35, and 
Lucans Fharsaha, \ 111 539 ) 

A piilf fro found as tint Scrtontan IIor 
B etwixt iHmKln (3 tul ) nnd mount (hshis old, 

M hero armies whole? Iliac sunk, 

MUtou, 1 artulhe Is>lt U t>02 etc, (1GG3) 

Diodorus Siculus (Bibliotheca Ihstoi ia, 
1 30) sacs “ Many, tnisfcing their waj, 
lime been sw allowed up in tins bog, 
together w ith whole armies ” Dr Smith 
sa\ s 11 A\ hen Darius Ochus was on Ins 
wav to Lg) pt, this bog was the scene of 
at least a partial destruction of the Persian 
an j ” (Classical Dictionary, art “ Scr- 
bfinis Lacus ”) 

Sereme'nes (4 syl ), brother-in-law 
of king Snrdannplllus, to whom he en- 
trusts Ins signet-ring to put down the 
rebellion beaded bv ArbtlcCs the Mode 
nnd Belesis the Chaldean sootb«a>cr 
ScrcmcnCs was slain in n battle witli the 
insurgents — Bvron, Sardanapalus (1810) 

Sere'na, allured hi the mildness of 
the weather, w ent into the fields to gather 
w lid flow ers for a garland, when she was 
attacked by the Blatant Beast, who 
ermed her off in its mouth Her criC3 
attracted to the spot sir Colidore, who 
compelled the beast to drop its prev — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, vi S (159G) 

Sei endib, now called Ceylon When 
Adam and Lve were cast down from 
paradise, Adam fell on the isle of Scren- 
dib, and Fvc near Joddali, in Arabia 
After the lapse of 200 3 cars, Adam joined 
Eve, and lived in Cc 3 lon 


*** A print of Adam’s foot is shown 
on Pico de Adam, in the island of Sorcn- 


dib or Ceylon According to the K 01 an, 
the garden of Fden was not on our earth 
at all, hut m the seventh heaven — Ludo- 
vico Marracci, At Koran , 21 (1698) 

Seigis (Sir), the attendant on Ircnn 
He informs sir Artcgal that Irena is the 
captive of Grantorto, who has Bwom to 
take her life w ithin ten da> s, unless some 
knight will volunteer to bo her cham- 
pion, nnd in single combat prove her 
innocent of the crime laid to her charge 
— Spenser, latry Queen, v 11 (159G) 

Sergius, a Ncstormn monk, said to 
be the " 1111 c as Bobeira, w ho resided at 
Bosrn, in S 3 rin 1 1113 monk, w c are told, 
helped Mnlio net in writing the Koran 
Some sa\ it was SaTd or lclix Bblieirn 

Bobrins mine In tho books of CbrI tlans, Is Sergius, 
— -Masutll History 24 (A D 0^T) 

Senan "Worms, silkworms from 
SerTcum (Chinn), the country of tho 
Seres, hence, sertea veshs, “a sill dress ” 

No Scrim 1 - 1 "'*"■* 1 ** ’ ‘bread 

Draw o- » 

Ills Lomlf 

Not In 

1 hln. Fletcher The Turple J tig ml xIL (1G33) 

Senmner, the wild boar whose lard 
fed the vast multitude in Finberinr, the 
ball of Odm 'I hough fed on dnilv, the 
boar never diminished in sue Odin 
himself gav e Ins own portion of the lard 
to bis two wolves Geri nnd Frcki — 
Scandinavian Mythology (Sec Husticis’s 
Pig, p 852 ) 

Sen'na, daughter of lord Acnsto, 
plighted to Cbamont (tho brother oj 
Momim.a “the orphan") — Otwn 3 , Thi 
Orphan (1G80) 

Senswattee, the Janus of Ilindfl 
mv tliology 

Serpent (A), emblem of the tribo of 
Dan In the old church at 1’otncss is 
a stone pulpit divided into compartments, 
containing shields decorated with the 
sev ernl emblems of the Jewish tribes, of 
which this is one 

Dan shall bo n ccrpcnt by tlio way nn udder In Iho 
path that bltcth the horse a heels eo tlint hU ndtr sliall 
tall backward. — Gen. xllx. 17 

Serpent (Aft icon) (For Lucans list, 
see under Piiahs ilia ) 

The Serpent and Satan There is nn 
Arabian tradition that the deviLhegged 
all the animals, one after another, to 
cnrr 3 him into the garden, that he might 
speak to Adnm and Eve, but the 3 nil 
refused except the serpent, who took him 
between two of its teeth It was then 
the most beautiful of all the animals, 
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ud talked upon legs and feet. — Masndi, 
Ihs'ory, 22 (a d Oob) 

The Serpent t Punishment The 
lunishmeat of the serpent for tempting 
Ere mas this (1) Michael was com- 
manded to cut-off its legs, and (2) the 
serpent r-as doomed to feed on human 
excrements erer after 

T Earn* [Met] z la rcrp'otife y a Michael, a^uel 
tic: e h efpfc** A* Dim, y Is diio A qstsji / rp- cs 
a t crvli, ecfcaZa La p’-inttra d*l pa-nyv? y co'tus las 
tons, y el earning arraA-rara la Vila p-o »I'*ra 

ILstzj a Sa-anat, cl qua! rino ri-aio yd-io-e ro-qa^ 
la rt — cbo b_-M engafLda a aruerta-. y Jos has hecho 
fcmrmrfns * Yo qtrf.ro qt.3 Irrmjndhii raya, y de 
l^w ra ea EoHerdn d* ns cccrp-is entre po* ta 
b<n, r cn re-da d ellos Izsnn penitcr-ui, y ,u ru* 
&*raa Lana d Irjnun llda. — G~ip*l cf Carna Uu. 

Serpent d’lBabxt, an enormous 
monster, v hose head rested on the top of 
the Pic da Midi dc. Bigorre, its bodv 
Gl'cd the i hole valley of Lnz, St 
Sam cur, and Gcdrcs, and its tail was 
coiled m tlie hollow below the cirque of 
Cavamie It fed once in three months, 
•and supplied itself bj mating a ver} 
strong inspiration ot its breath, where- 
upon everr living thing around mas 
drawn into its mam It was ultimately 
killed by making a huge bonfire, and 
making it from its torpor, when it 
became enraged, and drawing a deep 
breath, drew tne bonfire into its mam, 
and died in agonr — Rei IV Webster, 
A Pyrenean Legend (1877) 

Serpent Stone In a earn on the 
Mound of Mounting was a serpent which 
had a stone on the tail, and “whoever 
held this stone in one hand mould have 
m the other as much gold as heart could 
desire” — The Mabmoyi'/n (“Pcredur,” 
tv. elfth ccntun ) 

Served My God- Wolsfy said, m 
his fall, “ Had I but served niv God with 
half the zeal I served my king, He w onld 
not in mine age have left me naked to 
mine enemies ” — Shakespeare, Henry 
VIII act in sc 2(1001) 

Svin-Air, when he was deposed from 
the b o\ eminent of Basorah b\ the caliph 
Moawivali, said, “If I had served God 
so well as I have sera ed the caliph, He 
would never have condemned me to all 
ctemit} ” 

A-ntomo PunFZ, the favourite of 
Philip II of Spain, said, “Sion zcle 
etoit si grand vers cesbenignes puissances 
[i e Turin] qui si }’en eusse eu autaut 
pour Dieu, je ne doubtc point qu’il ne 
m’eut deja recompense dc son paradis ” 

The ea-1 of Gownre, when in 1584 he 
mas Kd to execution, said, “If I had 
gened God as faithfully as T have done 


the king [James VI], I should not have 
come to this cud ” — Spotswood, History 
of the Church of Scotland , 332, 333 (1653) 

Service Tree A wand of the 
service tree has the power of renewing 
the virulence of an exhausted poison 
— Comtc c se D’Aunov, Fairy Talcs 
("F]onna,”1682) 

Ses'ame (3 syl ), the talismanic word 
which would open or shut the door 
leading into the cave of thefortv thieves 
In order to open it, the words to be 
uttered were, “ Open, Sesame 1 ” and in 
orderto close it, “Shut, SesamC 1 ” Sesame 
is a plant which yields an oil} grain, and 
hence, when Cassini forgot the word, he 
substituted Ixirlcy , but without effect 

In. Habb*Tfi*U. coning to a rmH Iron gra In'- rr 
dumped win" wo di with my comiraafoos. whLh I ro 
duccd oj xr o-.h e^ect *u th- Open 1 ** of naricry 

renown. — I>"d V p Lennox. C e*c, L 63 

Owning n handkerchief La whlcli he 1 -d a of 

tcmm n \s- Inquired of in*’ ho-rmixli a large meam-e of 
the grain rt wo-tU I told him tl sat acctrdmg to the 
preen t price, a large measure -rai worth one hundred 
drachnuof ihtr nnd h* left the s«innn& with xns — 

Arabian btjhu { The ChrLtian Me-cbaat* SvOry **) 

Sesostris (The Modern), Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1769, 1804-1815, 1821) 

Eat wfc re la he the modern, ml^htle- far 
Who boninoklng made mo norths draw hit car 
The new Sero-tris whc*r nnh.arnea.ed kings. 

Freed from the hit, tWi*ve the-ru^res with wing? 

And fpum th» dust o er which th-y crawled of Life 
Chained to the chariot of the chieftain i eta 

Eyron Aye cf Dr on c (1621), 

*,* “ Scsostns,” in r (.neton'sTtflcmapue, 
is meant for Louis XIV 

Set'ebos, a deity of the Patagonians 

Ills art is of each power 
It would control my darn s god 

HhaLar>care The Tc-nj^a (1COO; 
The gLaiL, wh'Mi th^y foual Uiemseltes felterM 
roared like buX, and cried upon S'* eboa to h Ip them. — 
Ed-* i ] [it Tory Traeayfe. 

Setb, a servant of the Jem at Ashbv 
Reuben is his fellow-servant — Sir hV. 
Scott, Itanhoe (time, Richard J ) 

Settle (FI /.ana), the poet, introduced 
bv sir W Scott in Pcceril of the Peak 
(time, Charles II ) 

Seven Bodies in Alchemy The 
Sun is gold, the Moon silver, Mars iron, 
Mercui} quicksilver, Saturn lead, Jupiter 
tin, and Venus copper 

The bod T esr/TCTi e*h Iobrm hecr nnoon 
Sol go-d L, and Lanarilver we fhnrjKi 
'Ivh jrm Mercane quylcllver we clepe 
Sfitu-nui leod and JubVur fa tyn 
And \ emu cipcr by my fader kyn 
Chancer Canterbury Talet (prolosue to The Cuaaocnq 
1 email « Tale " 13 - 33 ) 

Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom (The) St George for Eng- 
land , St \ndrcw for Scotland , St 
Patrick for Ireland; St David for 
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V ties , St, Denys for Trance , St James 
for Spain , and St, Anthony for Italy 
* # * Richard Johnson wrote The 
Famous History of the Seven Chanpens 
of Christendom (1017) 

Seven-Hilled City (The), in 
Eofcn Urbs Septtcolhs , ancient Rome, 
built on sea on hil!=, surrounded by 
Seraius Tullius ivith a line of fortifi- 
cations The seacn hills are the Palla- 
ttnus, the Capitoltnus, the Quinnulis, the 
Gelius, the Aaenllnus, the Vimmulis, 
and Esqnfllnus 

Seven Mortal Sms (T/tc) (1) 
pride, (2) arrath, (3) enva , (4) lust, (5) 
gluttony , (G) avarice, and (7) sloth (See 
Sta ej. Viutufs ) 

Seven Hienzi’s Humber 

Orteber 7 Pic-id's fees >1e Jetl to hh power 
“ tnonthi Riercd reigned aj tribune, 

7 yvon h<r vu absent In exile. 

7 weeks of rt'um saw film without an enemy {(Xf "1 
7 wns the number of the crowns the Homan convents 
vid Roman council awarded him. 

Seven Senses (The) Accordin'; to 
Ecclcsiasticus, thea are seeing, hearing, 
tasting, feeling, smelling, understanding, 
and speech (See Fra e its, p 33G ) 

The Lord created man and ther rece'vrd the 
of the fire operation, or the Lord, and in the sixth phure 
He imparted | to] them undentamlinc and in the *erenth 
rpeech. -in Interpreter of the cogitations thc-coL— 
i.cclui. xviL S 

Seven Sisters (The) The avmdoav 
in the ninth transept of 1 orh Cathedral 
is so called because it has seven tall 
lancets 

The Seven Sisters , scaen culvenns 
cast bv one Borthn ich 

And these were Borthwich s Slr*cn Seven " 
Amhcnlrerins which Franco hid given. 

IJI-orneird gift. The guns remain 
Tlie conqueror s spoil on Flodden plain. 

Sir \\ Sco t, J '/armion, Iv 0 SCSI 

Seven Sleepers (The) The tale 
of these sleepers is told m divers manners 
The best accounts are those in the korun , 
xvm , entitled, “The Cave, Revealed at 
Mecca , ’ The Golden Legends, bv Jncqnvs 
de Yoraginc , the IX. hi on a Slfartyrum, 
. 9, bv Gregora of Tours , and the 
Oriental Tales, ba comte de Caalua 
(1743) 

- A amesof the S^ven Sleepers Gregory' 
of Tours saas their names were Con- 
stantine, Dionysius, John, Maviminn, 
Mnlchus, Martiman or Marcian, and 
Seraplon In the Oncnia! Talcs the 
names gar en are Jemhkha, Mekchibma, 
Mechlima, Mcrlimn, Debermouch, Char- 
nouch, and the shepherd Kcschetiouch 
1 heir names are not given in the Koran 


Number of the Sleqers A1 Send, a 
Jacobite Ginstmn of Najran, saas the 
sleepers wero only three, avitli their dog , 
othere maintain that their number a\aa 
fiae, besides the dog, but A1 Beldam, 
avho is followed by most authorities, 
saa s they a\ ere seven, besides the dog 

Duration of the Sleep Ihc Koran 
savs it avas “ 300 a ears and nine a-cars 
over , ” the Onental Tales sav the 
same but if Gregory of Tours is fol- 
lowed, the duration of tho sleep was 
barelv 230 a cars 

The Legend of the Seven SlccpTS (I) 
According to Gregory of Tours Gregory 
saas they were seven noble youths of 
Ephcsu=, who lied m the Dccian per- 
secution to a caac in mount Cclion, the 
mouth of which aras blocked up by 
stones After 2o0 years thev avere dis- 
coacrcd, and aavoke, but died anthin a 
few days, and were taken m a large 
stone coflin to Marseilles Visitors are 
still shown in St Victor s Church the stone 
coflin 

If there is any truth at all m the legend, 
it amounts to tins In a d 2o0 some 
a onths (three or ecvcd) suffered martyr- 
dom under the emperor Dccius, “ fell 
asleep in the Lord,” and avere bnried in 
a caae of mount Cclion In 479 (the 
reign of Thcodosins) their bodies avere 
discovered, and, being consecrated as 
hola relics, avere remoaed to Marsci j’es 

(2) According to the Onental iVov 
Six Grecian youths avere slaaes in the 
palace of Dakianos (Zkuunus, Deems) 
This Dakianos had men from loav 
degrees to kingly honours, and gaac 
himself out to be a goa Jcmlikha a\as 
led to doubt the divimtv of Ins master, 
because he avas unable to keep off a 11a 
aahich persistently tormented him, and 
being roused to reflection, came .to the 
conclusion that there must be a god to 
aahom both Dakianos and the fly were 
subject He communicated his thoughts 
to his companions, and they all fled 
from the T phesian court till thev met the 
shepherd Kescbetionch, aahom thea con- 
verted, and aaho shoaved them a cave 
which no one but him=elf kneav of. 
Hero they fell asleep, and Dakianos, 
having discovered them, commanded the 
mouth of the cave to be closed up 
Here the Elecpcrs remained 309 y ears, at 
the expiration of avhich time they all 
awoke, but died a feav hours afterwards 

The Dog of the Seven Sleepers In flit 
note3 of the Koran by Sale, the dog s 
Eame is Eratim, Kratimcr, or Katmlr, 
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In the Oriental Talcs it is Cntmer, which 
looks like a clerical blunder for Catmer, 
only it occurs frequently It is one of 
the ten animals admitted into Mahomet’s 
paradise The Koran tells us that the 
dog followed the sev en young men into 
the cav c, but they tned to dnvo him 
away, and even broke three of its legs 
with stones, when the aog said to them, 
“I lo\c those who love God Sleep, 
masters, and I will keep guard ” In the 
Oriental Tales the dog is made to say , 
“ You go to seek God, but am not I also 
a child of God?” Hearing this, the 
young men were so astounded, they went 
immediately, and earned the dog into 
the cave 

The Place of Sepulture of the Seven 
Sleepers Gregory of Tours tells us that 
the bodies were removed from mount 
Celion in a stone coflin to Marseilles The 
Kot un with Sale’s notes informs us they 
were buned in the cave, and a chapel w as 
built there to mark the site (See 
Sleeper ) 

The Seven Shcpers tw ningon their sides 
William of Malmesbury say s that Edw ard 
the Confessor, m his mind’s cy e, saw the 
sei cn sleepers turn from their nght sides 
to their left, and (he adds) whenei cr they 
turn on their sides it indicates great 
disasters to Christendom 

" oo woo to England 1 I have seen a vision 
Tho ecren tleepors In tho caveof Ephesus 
Jlare turned from right to left. 

Tennyson Harold L 1 

Seven Sorrows of Mary ( The ) 
(1) Simeon’s prophecy, (2) the flight into 
Egypt, (3) Jesus missed, (4) the betrayal, 
(5) the crucifixion, (G) the taking down 
from the cross, and (7) the ascension 
HcT Si vev Joiswere (1) the annuncia- 
tion, (2) the visitation, (3) the nativ lty , 
(4) the adoration of the Magi, (5) the pre- 
sentation in the Temple, (G) finding the 
lost Child, and (7) the assumption 

Seven Times Chnst Spoke on 
the Cross (1) “ Father, forgn c them , 
for they know not what thev do , ’’ (2) 
“ fo-day shnlt thou be with Me in para- 
dise , ’’ (3) “ Woman, behold thy son » ” 
(4) “ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?" (5) “I thirst,” (G) 
“ It is finished 1 ” (7) “ Father, into 'l by 
hands I commend lily spirit ” 

Seven Towers (The), a State prison 
m Constantinople, near the sea of Mar- 
mora It stands at the west of the 
Seraglio 

But then tl ey never came to the Seven Towers 

Bji-on Don y 153 (1620) 


Seven Virtues ( The) (1) faith, 
(2) hope, (3) chanty, (4) prudence, (5) 
justice, (G) fortitude, and (7) temperance 
The first three are called “tho holy 
virtues ” (See Seven Mortal Sins ) 

Seven Wise Masters Lucien 
the son of Dolopathus was placed under 
the charge of Virgil, and was tempted in 
manhood by his step-mother He re- 
pelled her advances, and she accused him 
to the king of taking liberties with her 
By consulting the stars, it was discovered 
that if he could fade ov ersev cn day s his life 
w ould he spared , so seven wise masters 
undertook to tell the lung a tale each, in 
illustration of rash judgments When 
they had all told their tales, the prince 
related, under the disguise of a tale, the 
story of tho queen’s wantonness , where- 
upon Lacicn was restored to favour, and 
the queen wns put to acath — Sandabar, 
Parables (contemporary’' with king Cou- 
ron) 

*** John Rolla-d of Dalkeith has 
rendered this legend into Scotch verse 
There is an Arabic version by Nasr 
Allah (twelfth century ), borrowed from 
the Indian by Sandabar In the Hebrew 
version by rabbi Joel (1270), the legend 
is called Kalilah and Dimnah 

Seven Wise Men ( The) 

One of Plutarch’s brochuies m the 
Moralia is entitled, “ The Banquet of the 
Seven Wise Men,” in which Penandcr is 
made to giv e an account of a contest at 
Chalcis between Homer and Hesiod, in 
which the latter wins the prize, and rc- 
ceiv es a tnpod, on w Inch he caused to be 
engraved this inscription 

Tills Hesiod rows to the Heliconian nine 
In Chalcls won from Ilomer the divine. 

Seven Wise Men of Greece 
(The), seven Greeks of the sixth century’ 
n c , noted for their maxitos 

Bx vs His maxim was, "Most men are 
bad” (“There is none that doeth good, no, 
not one,” Psalm xiv 3) Oi iVcioor Kafcu* 
(fine 550) 

Ciiilo “ Consider the end " Trtut 
opifv [laKpov fiiov (fine 590) 

Ci.i.obulos “Avoid extremes” (the 
golden mean) ’ Apia™* /lerpov (fi u c 
580) 

Pjsi’ivsDEn “Nothing is impossible 
to industry ” (patience and perseverance 
overcome mountains) MeXeTu to ttOv (u c 
GG5-585) 

Pittacos “ Enow thy opportunity ” 
seize time by the forelock) Katpo* fpes 
bc 652-50°). 
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Solon “ Know thj self ” ivs0i ccav 
rov (n c G38-558) 

TiiXles (2 syl ) “Suretyship is the 
forerunner of ruin” (“He that hntctli 
suretyship is sure*** Pvov -\j 15) E 77 ia, 
re ipa 6 utfj (n c* G3G-54G) 

FIr4 Solon who m'vle the Athenian laws 
■UhllfClillo In Spnrta was famed for hli raws 
I n MUStoe did ThalCs astronomy teach 
Bins n«ed In 1 riCnfi his morals to preach 
Cleobfllos, of Lludos was handsome and wise 
MitilcnG gainst Uimldom saw PiUtcos rko 
Pcrlander Is said to have pained thro his court 
The title that Myson the Chcnlan ought E C B. 

*** It is Plato wlio sais that Mi son 
should take the place of P’eriandcr ns one 
of the Seven Wise Men 

Seven Wondeis of Wales (The) 
(1) Snowdon, (2) Pjstjl Rhnindr water- 
fall, (3) St Winifred’s n ell, (4) Oicrton 
churchjnrd, (6) Gresford church bells, 
(G) Wrexham steeple (? tower), (7) Llan- 
gollen bridge 

Seven Wonders of tlie Peak 
(Derb} shire) The three eaves called the 
Devil s Arse, Pool, and Eden , St Anne’s 
Well, which is similar m character “to 
that mostdnintj Spring of Bath , " lidos- 
wcll, i\ Inch ebbs and flous although so 
far inland, Sand) Hill, lihich ncicr 
increases nt the base or abates in height , 
and the forest of the Peak, uhich bears 
trees on hard rocks — I) raj ton, Poh/olhon, 
xxi i (a full description of each is gn on, 
1G22) 

Seven Wonders of the World 
(The) (1) The pjramids of Fgipt. (2) 
the hanging gardens of Bnbi Ion, (3) the 
tomb of Mnusulos, (1) tbc tenyjJc of Dmnn 
at Ephesus, (5) the coJosSos of Rhodes, 
(G) the statue of Zdiis by Plndins, (7) 
tlie pharos of Fgipt, or else tbc palace of 
Ci rus cemented i\ ith gold 

The pyramids first, which In Egypt were laid 


■ B 

Seven Years 

Barbarossn changes Ins position m his 
Bleep everv seven j ears 

Charlemagne starts in his chair from 
sleep every sei cn years 

Ogier the Dane stamps his iron mace 
on the floor ei cry sei en years 
Olaf Redbenrd of Sweden uncloses his 
ei os ever} sei en years 

Seven Years’ War (The), the war 
maintained hi Frederick II of Prussia 


against Austria, Russia, andFrancc (175(5- 
17G3) 

Sovon against Thebes (TJ it,) 
At the death of CEdlpus, his two sons 
EteSclCs and PolmlcCs agreed to reign 
nltemntc } ears, but at the expiration of 
tlie first j car LteoclCs refused to resign 
the croun to his brother Whereupon, 
PolymcCs induced six others to join him 
in besieging Thebes, but tlie expedition 
isns a failure The names of the seicn 
Grocinn chiefs nho marched against 
Thebes were Adnstos, Amphiarilos, 
Kapaneus, Hippomcdon (Aigncs), Par- 
thcnopnos (an Arcadian), PolymcCs (a 
Theban), and Tjdeus (an JColtan) (See 
Epigom ) 

TEschylos has a trngcdj on the sub- 
ject 

Severall, a private fnnn or land with 
enclosures, a “ champion is an open 
farm not enclosed 

Tho country enclosed I pml o [teveratt] 

Tbc other dellghtclh not mo (cflam; lon\. 

T Tuiscr Ftre llundrid I olrts of Good 
JJtitbaudrj/ llii 1 

Severn, a corruption of Aicmc, 
daughter of Astrild The legend is tins 
King Locrj n wns engaged to Gi\ endolcn 
daughter of Corlneus, but seemg Astnld 
(daughter of the king of Gcrmnni), nho 
came to this island mth Ilombcr ktng 
of Hungarj , fell in loi c with her VTnlo 
Corincus lned he durst not oifend lnm, 
so he married Gu endolcn, but kept 
Astnld as his mistress, nnd had b> her 
a daughter (Aveme) When Corincus 
died, he dnorccd Gwendolen, nnd de- 
clared Astnld queen, but Gwendolen 
summoned hcrinssnls, dethroned Locrvn, 
nnd caused both Astnld and Aierne to 
bo cast into the rndr, cier since called 
Severn from Ai emo “ the hinges dolitcr ” 

Ses Milton snis that spirits can 
assume cither sex at pleasure, nnd Michael 
Psellus asserts that demons can take what 
sex, shape, nnd colour thej please, aud 
can also contract or dilate their form nt 
•pleasure 

\ For spirits when they please 

Can cither sex assume or both ro soft 


Llko cumbrous dcsli 

Paradise Lost L 423, etc. (1C&5), 

Sex Ctencus nnd Tire'sins were at one 
part of their lives of the male sex, nnd at 
another part of their lives of the female 
sex (Sec these names ) 

Iplns is as first il ilomiln, and then ti 
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man — Ond, Metamorphoses, ix 12 , xiv* 
G99 

Sextus [Tarqumius] There arc 
several points of resemblance in the storj 
of Sextus and that of Pans son of Priam 
(1) Pans uas the {post of Mcnelflos 
•when he eloped with Ins wife Helen , and 
Sextus nas the guest of Lncretia wlicn 
he defiled her (2) The elopement of 
Helen was the cause of a national war 
between the Greet cities and the allied 
cities of 1ro\ , and the defilement of 
Lncretia was the cause of a national war 
between Rome and the allied cities under 
Por'senn (6) The contest between Greece 
and Trov terminated in the victor} of 
Greece, the injured parte , and the con- 
test between Rome and the supporters of 
Tarqum terminated in fav our of Rome, 
the injured part} (1) In the Trojan war, 
Paris, the aggressor, showed himself be- 
fore the Trojan ranks, and defied the 
bravest of the Greeks to single combat, 
but when Mcnelaos appeared, he took to 
flight , so Sextus rodcvauntinglv against 
the Roman host, but when lleruunius 
appeared, fled to the rear like a coward 
(6) In the Trojan contest, Priam and his 
Eons fell in battle , and m the battle of the 
lake Itcgillus, larquin and his sons were 
slam 

Lord Mncnuln} has taken the 
“Battle of the Lake Regillus” as the 
subject of one of his Lays of Ancient 
Lome Another of his lavs, called 
“Iloratius,” is the attempt of Forstna 
to re-establish Tarqum on the throne 

Seyd, pacha of the Morca, assassinated 
bv Gulnare (2 syl ) lus favourite con- 
cubine Gulnarc was rescued from the 
burning harem bj Conrad “ the concur ” 
Conrad, in the di«guisc of a denize, was 
detected and seized in the palace of bc}d, 
and Gulnarc, to effect his liberation, mur- 
dered the pacha — B} ron, The Corsair 
(181-1) 

Seyton (Lord), n supporter of queen 
Marys cause 

Catherine Seyton, daughter of lord 
Scjton, a maid of honour m the court 
of quoen hlarj She appears at Kinross 
\ lllngc m disguise 

Henry Seyton, son of lord Scj ton — 
Sir IV Scott, The Abbot (time, Eliza- 
beth) 

Sforza, of Lombardy He with his 
two brothers (Achilles and PalamCdes, 
were in the squadron of adventurers in the 
killed Christian arm} — Insso, Jerusalem 
Delivered (1675). 


*** Tho word Sforza mums “force,” 
and, according to tradition, was derived 
thus Giacomuzzo Attcndolo, the son of a 
day labourer, being desirous of going to the 
wars, consulted his hatchet, resolving to 
enlist if it stuck fast in the tree at which 
he flung it He threw it with such force 
that the whole blade was completel} 
buned in the trunk (fifteenth centur}) 

Sforza ( Ludov'ico ), duke of Milan, sur- 
nnmed “the More," from mora, “a mul- 
berr} ” (because he had on his ami a birth- - 
stain of a mulberry colour) Ludovico was 
dotmgh fond of his bride Marcella, and 
Ins love was am pi} returned , but during 
his absence in the camp, he left Francesco 
lord protector, and Francesco nssailed tho 
fidelity of the }oung duchess hailing in 
his villain} , he accused her to the duke of 
plnving the wanton with him, and tho 
duke, m a fit of jcnlousv, slew her 
Sforza was nftcnvnrds poisoned by 
Eugenia (sister of Francesco) whom ho 
had seduced 

Hina Sjorza, the duke’s daughter — 
Massinger, Tin Dul c of Milan (1 025) 

%* 'Ibis tragedv is obviouslv an imita- 
tion of Shnkespcare’s Othello (1G1I) 

Sganarelle, the “cocu imaginnirc," 
a comedy bv Molibre (1GG0) 1 he plot 

runs thus Colic was betrothed to Lclie, 
but her father, Gorglbus, insisted on her 
marrying Vnlfcrc, because he was the 
richer man Cclie fainted on hearing this, 
and dropped her lover’s immature, which 
was picked up bv Sgnnarellc’s wife 
Sganarelle, thinking it to be the portrait of 
a gallant, took possession of it, and I chic 
asked him how lie came bv it Sganarelle 
said he took it from bn w ife, and Ldlio 
supposed that Cclie had become the wife 
of Sgmmdic! A senes of misapprehen- 
sions arose thence Colic supposed that 
Ldlie had deserted her for Madame 
Sganarelle , Sganarelle supposed that his 
wife was unfaithful to him, madamo 
supposed that her husband was an adorer 
of Cclie , and Ldlic supposed that Cdho 
was the wife of Sganarelle In tunc they 
met together, when Ldlie charged Cclie 
with being marned to Sganarelle, both 
stared, an explanation followed, a mes- 
senger armed to sa} that Ynlferc was 
marned, and all went merr} as a marnago 
peal 

Sganarelle, voungcr brother of Ansto 
(2 sy! ) , a Burl} , domineering brute, w isC 
in his own conceit, and the dupe of the 
pin} IBs brother snvs to him, “tons 
vos proeddds inBpiro im air bizarre, et, 
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iusqucs a l’habit, rend tout chez vous 
tmruarc ” The father of Isabelle and 
Ldonor, on his death-bed, committed them 
to the charge of Sganarelle and Ariste, 
■who were either to marry them or dispose 
of them m marnoge Sganarelle chose 
Isabelle, but insisted on her dressing in 
Berge, going to bed early, keeping at 
home, looking after the house, mending 
the linen, knitting socks, and never flirt- 
ing with an} one The consequence was, 
p'm duped her guardian, and cajoled him 
n to giving his signature to her marriage 
vv ith Vale re 

Malhcu-cux qul fie & femme arris ceta ! 

La iiteiUeure est lonjours eii iiialico f6coj)de 

C cst un texe engendri pour dimmer tout le niondo 

Je renounce & Jamals & ce sexe trompeur 

Lt Je le donne tout au dtoble do bon occur 

Molitre L icol* dei Marls (lCdl) 

Sganarelle (3 syl ) At about G3 years 
ol age, Sganarelle wished to many Dori- 
m no (3 syl ) daughter of Alcantor, a girl 
fond of dances, parties of pleasure, and 
all the active enj oyments of young life 
Fcehng some doubts about the wisdom of 
this step, he first consults a friend, who 
dissuades him, but, seeing the advice is re- 
jected, replies, “Do as j oulike ” Hencxt 
consults two philosophers, but they are 
60 absorbed in their philosophy that they 
pav no attention to him He then nshs the 
gipsies, who take his money and decamp 
with a dance At length, he o\ erhears 
Dorimbne telling a y oung lover that she 
only marries the old dotard for his money , 
and that he cannot li\c above a few' 
months , so he makes up his mind to 
decline the marriage The father of the 
lady places the matter in his son’s hands, 
and the y oung fire-eater, armed w ith tw o 
sw ords, goes at once to the old fianct, and 
begs him to choose one When Sganarelle 
declines to fight, the voung man beats him 
soundly, and again bids him choose a 
sw ord After two or three good beatings, 
Sganarelle consents to the marriage 
“ fore t' Molibre, Lc Manage Foret 
(1G64) 

(There is a supplement to this comedy 
by the same author, entitled Sganarelle on 
Lc Cocu Imaqinairc ) 

This joke about marrying is bor- 
row cd from Rabelais, JPantagruel, in 35, 
etc Panurge asks Troudlogan whether 
ho would advise him to marry The sage 
says, “No ” “ But I wish to do so," say s 
the prince “Then do so, by all means,” 
says the sage “ Which, then, w ould \ ou 
advise? ” asks Panurge “Neither,” says 
Trouillogan “But,” savs Pannrgc, “that 
u not oossible ” “Then both," says the 


sage After thiSj Panurge consults many 
others on the subject, and lastly the ornclo 
of the Holy Bottle 

The plot of Mobbro's comedy is founded 
on an nd\ enture recorded of the count of 
Gmmmont (q v ) The count had pro- 
mised mnmnge to la hello Hamilton, but 
deserted her, and tried to get to France 
Being overtaken by the tw o brothers of 
the ladv, they clapped their hands on 
their swords, and demanded if tho count 
had not forgotten something or left some- 
thing behind “True,” said the count 
“ I have forgotten to marry y our sister ," 
and returned with the two brothers to 
repair this oversight 

Sjanarclle, father of Lucmdc Anxious 
about his daughter because she has lost 
her vivacity and appetite, he sends for 
four physicians, who retire to consult 
upon the case, hut talk only on indifferent 
topics When Sganarelle asks the result 
of their deliberation, thev all differ, both 
in regard to the disease and the remedy 
to be applied Lasettc (tho ladv ’s maid) 
sends for Cbtandre, the lover, who comes 
disguised ns a qunch doctor, tells Sgana- 
relle that the young lady ’s disease must 
be acted on through the imagination, and 
prescribes a mock marriage Sganarelle 
consents to the experiment, butClitandre’s 
assistant being a notary, the mock mnr- 
nnge proves to he a real one — Molibre, 
L’ Amour Mc'dccm (1GG5) 

Sganarelle, husband of Mirtinc He is 
a faggot-maker, and has a quarrel with 
his w5e, who vows to he even with him 
for striking her Yalbre and Lucas (tw o 
domestics of bdrontc) ask her to direct 
them to the house of a noted doctor She 
sends them to her husband, and tells them 
he is so eccentric that he will deny being 
a doctor, but they must bent him well 
So they find the faggot-maker, whom 
they beat soundly ; till he consents to 
follow them He is introduced to Lucmde, 
who pretends to he dumb, tint, being a 
shrewd man, he soon finds out that tho 
dumbness is only a pretence, and takes 
with him Ldandre as an apothccarv 
The two lovers understand each other, 
and Lucmde is rapidly cured with “ pills 
matrimoniac ” — Mobbre, Lc Mtaccin 
Malgrt Lux (1GGG) 

%* Sganarelle, being asked by the 
father what he thinks is the matter with 
Lucmde, replies, “ Entendez-v ous 1° 
Latin?" “En aucune fayon,” savs Ge- 
ronte “Yousn’entendczpointlcLnt n?" 
“ Non, monsieur ” "That is a Bad pity 
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dif Sg"rarolle, “for the case maj bo 
■bric’h stated thus 

CXK-tdjj a-ri tioran, raMinm, tjiolirilrr no 
xr.sjiUra. h=*c tB*S9o. mu**; frviut bo rift* tanaa. 
X?ra larrtia* faint? eraii® LViioi! etLvn, cut o^..rc T 
jWTWott qsl* tutatanJr® <t ii/IJrrtJTim conrc-dit to 
rvorn, nsmcrnsa ct earn* W ocdrTtil nJtn t ** tij** 
to- tithe— \c Hi 

Sjar'areltc (3 syl ), valet to don Juan 
lie remonstrates mill his master on his 
eml musj but is forbidden stemh to 
repeat his impertinent rdmonitions llis 
praise of tobacco, or wither snulf, is some- 
what amusing 

Tabncrt U n^Kici dsj'honn? a p*a» ftqjliUnn 
Ub&Mter! p2j d^npd-ttrrc Sen •'•clement tl rJ'oUt 
t I ft tiTra.rt ho**iaf*„ null <neorr U kutnilt Im 

twin $ La retake* Ton aTechil idermlr bonruta 

fc«ntae D lnf 7 »f» dr« inJurru iTLorttfjr h to_j 
Ccsi rol cn r*cnseaL— ‘Molttre Aan Juan L 1 (l^i 

S Q O , tho initials of the lice lord 
Sulnc Godolphm Osborne, of the famih 
of the duke of Leeds , letters in the Times 
on social and philanthropic subject" 

Shnccabnc, n Bl\c Ik srJ (See 

SciiACvrAC ) 

I bare ptft rtrat^e «*x* *jl I J-Stt k»*o Y> iTtlrr - rhsj 
* ' r - <e-to “ V» to-*-*, M Otbi> h - Wrtreh fr T» 
The' ct art “ Pj\jnfr Ve in. 1 

£ <k ~ E «W «ci * 1-tssJi Jornco*‘iind O 

t\r^ n ' G T Cuokf N ' cnjilo ** Jf'hn Kril f 
** Af ir k*f * 5 htaft <1 wn In n fftrtrT'rnt*} 

t tvj C. 1 JZ-Z fchsuat rccvdr'a c 3 -<? if trttn 

“jr-iebeth," “Othello," “Ingo" (in 
0‘Icllo), 11 Sin loci. ”( Merchant ofi i mice), 
“Borneo" and “Mercntio" (in Borneo 
ard Jn’ict), nil hi Shakespeare , “George 
Barnwclr’ (Lillo’s tragedy so called), 
“Pcnruddock" (in The Wheel of Fortune, 
by Cumberland) , “Octmian" (in Col- 
rnnn’a drama so called!, “Archer" (in 
Tie Beaux’ Stralajcn, by Parquhar) 

Shaddai (Airy), who made war upon 
Diabalus for the regaining of Mnusotii — 
John Buna an, The Holy U 7 (ir (IGS2) 

Sliado (To fight in the) Dicncces 
[D> cn' c *«. r], die Spartan, bang told 
that the nnn\ of Ute Persians was so 
nun crons that their nrromi would shutout 
the sun, replied, “Tlmnh the gods! vc 
shall Uirn fight m the shndo " 

Shadow ( Pinion), one of the recruits 
of the nnn\ of sir Jnlm I alstaff “A 
half-fucrd fellow," so thin that sir John 
said, “a focnian rnigut ns well Jc\cl his 
gun at the edge of n ptnlmife” ns nt 
such a standing — Shnl espenre, 2 Ilcnru 
IV act in sc 2 (1098) 

Shadroeh, Meshach,and Abed- 
nogo were cast, by the command of 
Nebuchadnezzar, into a ficiy furnace, 
but received no injury, nltnough the 
furnace Viaa made so hot that tins heat 


thereof “slow those men" that took 
them to the furnace — Dan in 22 

B\ Nimrod’s order, Abraham was 
bound nnd cast into a huge fire nt Cfitlin , 
but ho was proven cd from injur \ h\ the 
angel Gabriel, and onb the cords which 
bound him were burnt let so intcnBO 
was the heat that above 2000 men wore 
consumed therein — See Gospel ofi Bar- 
n alias, xw m , nnd Morgan, Mahometan- 
ism Explained, V l 1 

ShaduTaam’ and Aru'bo-Abad', 
tlie abodes of the pern 

Shadwoll (Thomas), tho poct-1 m- 
reale, uns a great drunkard, nnd was said 
to be " round ns n butt, and liquor d 
men chink" (10-10-1002) 

Hc-tUn, p»Ur tnlirfc fiHi the cyt. 

An J K-nu dcijjntti for Uirmjntl^ muj'n'r 

Drj-dern (ICL2^ 

*** Shadwcll took opium, nnd died 
from taking too large a dose Hence 
Pope sn\ s 

IVnloww r ro P ^ otla to b’oclihpftdi toft’s 

Aitl Ftiiintll nodi the ropPT on Mi broft%. 

TAa Lunciad 111 21 12 (raj 

(Bcnlowcs wns n great patron of bad 
poets, nnd mnn\ have dedicated to linn 
their lucubration" Sometimes the name 
is dnflcd into “Bcnciolus ") 

Shadiecll fU'nppmg, London), a cor- 
ruption of St Chad’s WcU 

ShoTalus and Procrus So Bot- 
tom tho weaver calls Ccpliillus nnd Pro- 
cn" (See Cl rii tms ) 

Pirramut Sot Ehafalji to Procrui was to tree “ 

~hti> Ai F?ift. r i!us to Trt>cmi I to jon. 

Kiftkc-jpenrc HUliumrxer \tp\ft Iifram (l&J* 1 ) 

Shaftcsbury(Ant/ionyAs/<(ci/ Cooper, 
carl ofi), introduced bj bit IV. Scott in 
I’cvcnl ofi the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Shafton (Ecd), ono of tlio pnsonera 
in Newgate with old sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistonc — Sir hV Scott, Dob Boy 
(time, George I ) 

Shafiton (Sir Dicrctc), called “Tho 
knight of IVilvorton,” a fashionable 
cainliero, grandson of old Overstitch tho 
tailor, of Holdcmcss Sir Picrcic talks 
m the pedantic stvle of the Lhznbetlmn 
courtiers — Sir W Scott, The Monaslu y 
(time, Elizabctli) 

Johnson* llko ilr Plerclc EliAfton* eu| hulstlo 

rtcxjcoDttt, bci^raycd Win under rrcr 7 di^iSac — Lord 
Jhvraubr 

Shall (The), a famous diamond, 
■weighing 80 carats It was gnen by 
Choorot's of Pcrsm to the czar of Kussia, 
(See DiamojiDs ) 

3 M 
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Shakebag {Did), a highwayman 
v i li captain Colcpeppcr — Sir W Scott, 
l ui tunes of Nigel (time, James I ) 

Shakespeare, introduced by sir W 
Scott in the ante-rooms of Greenwich 
Palnce — Sir W Scott, Kcmheorth (time, 
Elizabeth) 

*** In Woodstock there is a comcrsa 
tion about Shakespeare 

Shakespeare' s IJomc He left London 

before 1013, and established himself at 
Stratford-on-Ai on, in Warwickshire, 
nliere he was bom (15G1), and where ho 
died (1G1G) In the diary of Mr Ward, 
the near of Stratford, is this entry 
“ Shakspcare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson 
had a merry meeting, and, it seems, 
drank too hard, for Shakspcare died of 
a fci er then contracted ” (Dray ton died 
1031 , and Ben Jonson, 1G37 ) Probably 
Shakespeare died on his birthdai, 
April 23 

Shakespeare’s Monument, in Westminster 
Abbey , designed by Kent, and executed 
by Scheemakcrs, in 1742 The statue to 
Shakespeare in Drury' Lane Theatre was 
bv the same ' 

The statue of Shakespeare in the 
British Museum is by Roubiliac, and w ns 
bequeathed to the nation by Garrick 
Ills beat portrait is by Droeshout 

Shakespeare s Plays, quarto editions 

Romeo asd Jui iei 1597, John Dnn- 
ter, 1590, Thomas Crcede for Cutlibort 
Bnrby , 1G09, 1G37 Supposed to ha\o 
been written, 1595 

King ItrcifARD II 1597, Valentine 
Sinimes for Andrew Wise , 1598, 1G08 
(with an additional scene) , 1G15, 1G34 

King Richard III 1697, ditto , 1598, 
1G02, 1G12, 1G22 

Lov e’s Labour's Lost 1598, W W 
for Cuthbert Burby Supposed to have 
been written, 1594 

King Henry IV (pt 1) 1598, P S 
for Andrew Wise , 1599, 1G04, 1G08, 
1G13 Supposed to hare been written, 

1597 

King Henrt IV (pt 2) 1G00, V S 
for Andrew Wise and William Aspley , 
1G00 Supposed to havo been written, 

1598 

King Hi nut V 1600, Thomas Creede 
for Thomas Millington and John Bushy , 
1G02, 1608 Supposed to have been 
written, 1599 

Midsummer Night's Dream 1600, 
Thomas Fishor , 1G00, James Roberts 
Mentioned by Mercs, 1598 Supposed to 
have been written, 1592 

Merchant oi Venice 1C00, 1 R for 


Thomas Ileyos, 1000, James Roberts, 
lGb7 Mentioned by Meres, 1598 
Much Ado about Nothing 1600. V 
S for Andrew Wise and William Aspley,. 

Mfrrt Wines or Windsor 1G02, 
T C for Arthur Johnson , 1619 Sup- 
posed to have been ■written, 1596 
II vmlet 1G03, I R for N L , 1G05, 
1611 Supposed to have been written. 
1597 

King Lear 1G08, A for Nathaniel 
Butter, 1608, B for ditto Acted at 
Whitehall, 1607 Supposed to have been 
written, 1G05 

Troilus and Cressid v 1609, G Eld 
for R Boman and H Whalley (with n 
preface) Acted at court, 1G09 Sup- 
posed to bar e been written, 1602 
Othello 1G22, N O for Thomas 
Wnlkcly Acted at HareCeld, 1602 
The rest of the dramas arc 

Alt, lull that F.nd, IU1? 1523. First title supposed 
to be Lovo t Labour '* II on 

A ntonj and Cleopatra 1003 ■•No carl y mention nuilo 
of tills play 

At 1 ou Hie It Entered At Stationers Hall 1G00 
Comedy of Errors Mentioned by Meres 1593. 

Corlolanut 1G10 No early mention mndo of this 
rto) 

Cymbcllnc ]C0^ No early mention made of this play 

1 Henry 1 7 Alluded to by Nash In Pierce Penniless 
lo92. 

2 Henry YI Original title First Vart of tho Cental 
tion 159J 

3 Henry I / Original title T rue Tragedy tof Plchard 
Luke of 1 or* lo95. 

Henry I III 1601. Acted at tiro Globe Theatre 1GI3 
John (Kfnff) 1„9G. Mentioned by Mercs, 1*03. 

Julius Cccsar 1607 No early mention made of tint' 
play 

Lear 1605 Acted at Whitehall 1607 Printed 1608 
Macbeth 1006 No early mention made of this play 
Measure for Measure 1603 Acted at Whitehall 1C0-1 
Merry H ivet of II indsor CM Printed 1G02. 

Pcrietei prince of Tyre Printed 1009 
Taming of the Shrew <T) Acted at Hewlows Theatre 
1593 Entered at Stationers Hall 1607 
Tempest 1009 Actod at Whitehall 1611. 

Timon of Athens 1G09 No early mention made of 
this play 

Titus Androntcus 1593 Printed 1G00 
Twelfth Eight Acted In the Middle Tcmplo Hall, 
1602. 

Two Gentlemen Afrerona 1595 Mentioned by Meres 
1593. 

II intros Talc 1G04 Acted at Whitehall 1611. 

First complete collection m folio 
1623, Isaac Jnggnrd and Ed Blount , 
1632, 1GG4, 1685 Tho second folio is of 
ver\ little \aluc 

ShaUspcarc's Parents His father was 
John Shakespeare, a glover, who married 
Mary Arden, daughter of Robert Arden, 
Esq , of Bomich, a good county gentle- 
man 

Shakespeare's Wif c, Anne Hathaway of 
Shottcry, some eight years older than 
himself , daughter of a substantial yeo- 
man 

Shakespeare's Children One bou, Hatn- 
Cct, who died m his twelfth y car (1585- 
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16?o) Two dmigbtern, a\ho sunned 
him, Susanna, and Judith twin-bom with 
Uaimict Both Ins daughters married 
nnd had children, but the lines died out 
1 chain, *vj$ of Shahsptarc “Rimer 
lnd a era good reason to saj that Slinkc- 
t jiearc 11 i 'a\t <fm\ vih 11 *u tyc ” Volt ure, 
m 176 i, said, “Shakespeare is a s i\ ige 
with some imagmn'ion, whose plajb can 
nlcase nnh in London nnd Canada " 
In l"o5 he wro'c to M de Cidcullo, 
“Shakespeare is the Corneille of Iamdon, 
but caerawlcrc the be is ft great fool 
{ gtavIjL dudfur)" 

Shakespeare of Divines (TV.t), 
Jerema Tnalor (lcn*lC07) 

H * { ray -r iVfrr Lnil vri^rcs cult vv\l thtr 

ati4 liU r<f i, tl * n**ne and (be miir cxl 
fimn-ctrtrt to r-zke tNm peltry —llcbtT 
Taj’ 4 - E'isic?r>^re of EnjcTVin 

Shakespctu e of Eloquenco ( Z7« ) 
Tlie comtc dc Mirnbc.au was so called b\ 
Bamaao (17 i^-17^1) 

Shakospoaio of Germany (77<), 
Augus’cs IrcJcrick Ferdinand a on Kot- 
zebue (17ol-l&l'i) Also G h W Gross- 
man 

Shakespeaio of l 5 roso Fiction 
(7>r) Richard ‘■on the no\elist is so 
called ba D’larnch (10H9-17G1) 

Shallow^ n. weak-minded country 
justice, eouMn *o Slender lie is a great 
bragg-rt, nnd csjieeinlU fond of boasting 
of the mod pranks of his \ oun„cr dnj a 
It is said llint justice Shallow is n 
fitinc-il portrait of sir Tlionms I uej of 
Clmrlceotc, v ho prosecuted Shnlie-pcarc 
for decr-stcaling — Mini espeare, 7 he 
rr\ ! IVnfs of t! md'ii (WO), and 1 
7/enrv IV (lf/‘8) 

t »l s ni a Jtetlrr o' tbs r,uon.m iri m • -Jorum In 
kOVl tr'a tlm- — ssz i 11 

Shall urn, lord of n. mnnor consisting 
of a long chain of rocks nnd mountains 
called Tirjih Shnllum was “of gentle 
di=po-iuon, nnd belnaed both bj God nnd 
nni ’ lie a as the loaer of Hilpa, n 
Chinese nntedilua nu princess, one of the 
160 daughters of /ilpah, or the race of 
Colin or Cain — Addison, Spectator, am 
68J-6 (1712) 

Shalott (7/ic tad'/ of), a poem bj 
Tama son, in four parts Ft i tells us 
that the lndj passed her life in the isinnd 
of Shnlott in great seclusion, nnd was 
1 nowm onlj ha the pcnsnnlrj I’t n 
tells us that t-uc aias aataaang a. magic 
web. nnd (hat n cnr c c a ould fall on her 
if she looked doain the riaer Pt m 
describes how sir Lancelot rode to Cnmc- 


lot in nil hiB braacrj , nnd tlio lndj 
gnzed nt him ns he rode nlong Ft iv 
tells us Hint the lad\ floated down tlio 
riaer in n boat called lhc Lady oj Shalott, 
nnd died heart-broken on thcavnj Sir 
Lancelot came to give on the dead bodj , 
and e\claimcd, “bhe 1ms n loaclj face, 
and tnaj God lmac nierca on!lcr ,, ' fins 
ballad eras nflcrwnrds expanded into the 
Jdijll called “ Llainc, the 1 nir Maid of 
Astolat" (ijv), the beautiful incident 
of 1 lame nnd the barge being token from 
the Ih'toty of Pnnto Arthur, ba sir 'i 
Mnlora 

\\ UUo mj* Ivxljr lx* ho e let thU !clt*r bo put Into 
ni> ri.M Ijril nnd mj band l-c iml fnt with (tie 
later «m U 1 be coM nml let me be jmt In n fair Yh\ 1 
with nil tin' rl lirit rbthcj (hit ! haw about mr arul to 
let my L J nml tU mj rich dollies hid with mo in -i 
cljirlot to the ncii t hco whert-T the Tliim i i? ami 
tl rre let ru 1-e \ ut In a t ar^e aril but one man with 
tne roch m yc tju t to > ut me ihlthtr and that iny 
Inr^. K emrrcit with Liu mnlte out and over** 
i>o«ticn dri! the torjee onj the In-d nml nil 

led tl c next w-i> unto the Ihan rj, an 1 there n man 
an! tbn eon « a j ‘l all wen pi *»» a Lir^ on tlio 
Tlnii m, nisil so the man t’mM tL*» to \\e*t 

ir.ltn cr ami there he rimnl n jml wb^o to tunl fro Or 
nuj u an ’cth— l L ill 1*J 

lung Arthur saw the bodj nnd lind it 
buried, nml sir l-amictlot liindc rn olTer- 
ing, ett (eh 121} , much the same ns 
lennsbon Ins reproduced it in aerse 

Slinmlio'zaa (•> -j/f ), the nngcl who 
dtbaiichcd lnmself with women, re- 
pented, nnd hung lnniFelf up beta eon 
earth nnd hcaacn — 15crc>-hit rabbi (m 
tiui ai 2) 

* r * Ilnrut nnd MnrDt aiere taionngds 
sent to he judges on earth Ihcj judged 
nglitcousla till 7ohnrn appeared before 
them, when tlica fell m loac antlt her, 
nnd aaero linpnsoncd m n cnae near 
15 ibalon, where tlica nrc to abide till the 
dn\ of judgment 

Shandy ( TnsUam 1, the nominnl hero 
of Sterne’s noael called The Lift and 
Opinions of Tndiam Shandy, Gentlcmm 
(17691 lie is the son of IVnltcr nnd 
1 li/nbeth Shnndj 

Captain Shandy, better known ns 
“Lnclc 'lobj,” (lie rail bero of Sterne’:, 
noael Cnptnm Shnndj was aaounded 
nt Nnmur, and retired on hnlf-pnj He 
was bencaolent and generous, braac ns n 
lion but simple ns n child, most gallant 
and most modest Ilnzlitt snas Unit 
“the character of uncle lobj is (lie flnest 
compliment c\cr paid to human nature ” 
I Jib mOdcBt loac-pnssngcs wiUi Widoav 
Madman, Ins lundlj? sjmpathy -for 
lieutenant Lefcvre, and his nuhtnrj dig- 
cussions, arc arhollj unrivalled 

Amt Dinah [Shandy], M niter Shnndj ’h 
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aunt She bequeathed to him £1000, 
which Walter fancied would enable him 
to carry out all the wild schemea with 
which his head was crammed 

Mrs Elizabeth Shandi /, mother of Tris- 
tram Shandy The ideal of nonentity, 
indn idual from its very absence of indi- 
viduality 

Walter Shandy, Tristram's father, a 
metaphysical don Quixote, who believes 
in long noses and propitious names , but 
his son’s noso was crushed, and his name, 
which should hav ebeen Trismegistus { ‘ ‘ the 
most propitious”), was changed in chris- 
tening to Tristram (“ the most unlucky”) 
If much learning can make man mad, 
Walter Shandy was certainly mad in all 
the affairs of ordinary life His wife was 
a blank sheet, and he himself a sheet so 
written on and crossed and rewritten 
that no one could decipher the manu- 
script — L Sterne, The Life and Opinions 
of Instram Shandy (1759) 

Sharp, the ordinary of major Touch- 
wood, who aids him in his transformation, 
but is himself puzzled to know which is 
the real and which the false colonel — 
T Dibdm, What Next i 

Sharp ( Rebecca ), the orphan daughter 
of an artist “ She was small and slight 
in person, pale, sand} -haired, and with 
green eyes, habitually cast down, but 
very large, odd, and attracts e when they 
looked up” Becky hnd the “dismal 
precocity of poverty ," and, being engaged 
as governess in tho family of sir Pitt 
Craw ley , bart , contm ed to marry clan- 
destinely his son cnDtain Rawdon Craw- 
ley, and taught him how to In e in 
splendour “upon nothing a v ear ” Becky 
was an excellent singer and dancer, a 
capital talker and wheedler, and a most 
attractive, but unprincipled, selfish, and 
unscrupulous woman Lord Steyne in- 
troduced her to court , but her conduct 
with this peer gave nse to a terrible 
scandal, which caused a separation be- 
tween her and Rawdon, and made Eng- 
land too hot to hold her She retired to 
the Continent, was reduced to a Bohemian 
life, but ultimately attached herself to 
Joseph Sedley, whom she contrived to 
strip of all his money, and who lived 
m diro terror of her, dy mg in six months 
under v cry suspicious circumstances — 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair (1848) 

With Cocky Sharp we think, wo could be good If we 
had £^000 a year —Bayne 

Cecbr Sharp with a baronet for a brother In taw and 
tn Ctrl* daughter for n friend felt the hollowness of 
human grandeur and thought ohe was happier with the 
Bohemian artists In Echo — The £xpr(iJ,- 


Sharp (Timothy), the “lying valet" of 
Charles Gay less Hib object is to make 
his master, who has not a sixpence in the 
world, pnBS for a man of wealth m the 
eyes of Melissa, to whom he ib engaged - 
— Garrick, The Lying Valet (1741) 

Sharp-Beak, the crow’s wife, m 
the beast-epic called Ilcynard tho Toe 
(1498) - 

Sharpe (The Eight Ren James), 
archbishop of St Andrew’s, murdered bv 
John Balfour (a leader in the covenantors’ 
army) and lus party — Sir W Scott, Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Sharper (Master), the cutler m the 
Strand — Sir W Scott, Pcvcril of the 
Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Sharpitlaw (Gideon), a police officer 
— Sir W Scott. Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George II ) 

Shawonda'see, son of Mudjekecw is, 
and king of the south wind Fat and 
lazy, listless and easy Shawondasco 
loved a prairie maiden (the Dandelion), 
but was too indolent to vv oo her — Long- 
fellow, Hiawatha (1855) 

She StoopB to Conquer, a comedy 
by Oliver Goldsmith (1778) Miss Ilard- 
castle, knowing how bashful young 
Marlow is heforo ladies, stoops to the 
manners and condition of a barmaid, 
with whom he feels quite at his ease, and 
by tins artifice wins tho man of her 
choice 

*** It is said that when Goldsmith 
was about 1C years old, he set out for 
Ed gw orthstown, and finding night coming 
on when nt Ardagh, asked a man “which 
was the best house m the town" — meaning 
the best inn The man, who was Cor- 
nelius O’Kclly , the great fencing-master, 
pointed to that of Mr Ralph Fcthcr- 
stone, as being the best house m tho 
vicinity Oliver entered the parlour, 
found the master of the mansion sitting 
ov er a good fire, and said he intended to 
pass the night there, and should like to 
have supper Mr Fetherstone happened 
to know Goldsmith’s father, and, to 
humour the joke, pretended to be the 
landlord of “ the public,” nor did be 
reveal himself till next morning nt break- 
fast, when Oliv er called for his bill It 
was not sir Ralph Fetherstone, as is 
generally said, hut Mr, Ralph .Fethi r- 
stone, whose grandson was sir Thomas 

Sheba The queen of Sheba or Saba 
(i e, the Sabeans) came to v lsit Solomon, 
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and tested his wisdom by sundry ques- 
tions, but affirmed tbnt bis msdom and 
wealth exceeded oven her expectations — 
1 Kings x , 2 Chron lx 

ho not to answer madam all those hard tilings 
That Sheba camo to ask of Solomon 

Tennyson The Princess II. 

%* The Arabs call her name Bnlkis or 
Belkis, the Abjssminns, Macqucda, and 
others, Aazis 

Sheba ( The queen of), a name gi\cn to 
Mde Montroville (the Begum Mootee 
Mahul) — Sir W Scott, 1 he Surgeon's 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Shebdiz, the Persian Bucephalos, the 
favourite charger of Chosrots II or 
Khosrou Pamz of Persia (590-G28) 

Sh.ed.ad, king of Ad, nho built a 
most magnificent palace, and laid out a 
garden called “The Garden of Irem,” 
like “the hovers of Eden" All men 
admired this palace and garden except 
the prophet Houd, who told the king that 
the foundation of his palace was not 
secure And so it vas, that God, to 
punish his pride, first sent a drought of 
three j cars’ duration, and then the 
Sarsar or icy wind for seicn dajs, in 
vlucli the garden was destroyed, the 
palace ruined, and Shedad, nith all his 
subjects, died 

It is said that the palace of Shedad ot 
Shuddaud took 500 jears in building, 
and when it was finished the angel of 
death would not allow him ci cn to enter 
his garden, but struck him dead, and the 
rose garden of Irem was eicr after m- 
\ isible to the ej c of man — Southej , 
Thalaba the Destroyer, i (1797) 

Sheep (Lord Bantam's) These sheep 
had tails of such enormous length that 
his lordship had go-carts harnessed to the 
Bhecp for carrj mg their tails 

Tbcro goes Mrs. Roundabout the cutlers wife. 
Odious pus 1 how site waddles olong with her trrun two 
yards behind her I She puts ine in mind of lord Bantam s 
sheep — Goldsmith The Dec IL (1759) 

Sheep ( The Cotswotd) 

>to brown nor sullied black the face or legs doth 
rtrenk 

[A VC] of the whitest kind whose brows so woolly be 
** As men in berfuir slier*’- ~~ — 

A body long and large 
And of-tlie fleecy face 
But e> erywhere is store 

Drayton Po’yolblon xiv (1C13) 

Sheep-Dog (L), a lad} -companion, 
who occupies the back scat of the ba- 
rouche, carries v raps, etc , goes to church 
vilh the ladi, and “guards nerfrom the 
wolves,” 03 much as the lad\ wishes to 
be guarded, hut no more 


' Ifawdon " raid Becky * I rajufc have a sheep 
dot; I mean a moral shepherd s doe to keep 
the wolves oT roe " A sheep-dog a companion I 

Becky Sharp with a shccp-dog l Isn t that good fun ! " — 
Thackeray Vanity Pair xxx\iL (184S) 

Sheep of the Addanc Valley 
In this i alley, which led to the ca\ e of 
the Addanc, i\ ere tv o flocks of sheep, one 
white and the other black "When any 
one of the black sheep bleated, a uhite 
sheep ciossed oaer and became black, 
and when one of the vhite sheep bleated, 
a black sheep crossed oier and became 
vhite — The Mabmogion (“ Peredur,” 
tw elftli centurj ) 

Sheep of the Prisons, a cant term 
in the French Re\ olution for a spy under 
the jai'ers — C Dickens, A Tale of Tico 
Cities, m 7 (1859) 

Sheep Tilted at Don Quixote 
sav the dust of two flocks of sheep coming 
in opposite directions, and told Sancho 
the} v, ere tuo armies — one commanded 
b} the emperor Alifanfaron sovereign of 
the island of 1 rap'oban, and the other bj 
the king of the Gnraman'tenns, called 
“ Pentap'olin with the Naked Arm” 
He said that Alifanfaron uns m loic 
vith Pentapolm’s daughter, but Pentn- 
polin refused to sanction the alliance, 
because Alifanfaron was a Mohammedan 
The mad knight rushed on the flock “led 
bj Alifanfaron,” and killed seien of the 
sheep, but wns stunned b) stones thrown 
at him by the shepherds When Sancho 
told his master that the two armies ucre 
onh two flocks of sheep, the knight 
replied that the enchanter Freston had 
“ metamorphosed the two grand armies ” 
m order to show his malice — Cervantes, 
Don Quixote, I m 4 (1605) 

*** After the death of Achilles, Ajax 
and Dljsses both claimed the armour of 
Hector The dispute wns settled bj tbo 
sons of Atreus (2 syl), who avarded 
the pme to Ul}sses This so enraged 
Ajax that it droiehim mad, and befell 
upon a flock of sheep dm cn at night into 
the camp, supposing it to be an armj led 
by UIjsses and the sons of Atreus 
When he found out his mistake, he 
stabbed himself This is the subject of 
a tragedy by Soph'ocles called Ajax 
Mad 

’’■** Orlando in his madness also fell 
foul of a flock of sheep — Anosto, Or- 
lando Funcso (1516) 

Sheffield ( The Bard of), James 
Montgomery author of The Wandticr of 
Sicit~crland, etc (1771-1854) 
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\l ith broken IjTe and check *erenc!j’ pole 
Lo ] Kid Alacu! wander* down tho Vila 
O er his lort work* let classic Sheffield weep 
Pilny no rude hand disturb their early sleep 1 

Byron £nglUh Bard* and Scotch Pcvictccr* (1800) 

Shelby (Mr ), uncle Tom’s first 
master Being in commercial difficulties, 
lie was obliged to sell his faithful slave 
His son afterwards endeavoured to buy 
uncle Tom back again, but found that ho 
had been whipped to death by the villain 
Degree — Mrs Beecher Stowe, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin (1852) 

Shell (A) Amongst tho ancient 
Gaels a shell was emblematic of peace 
Hence when Bosnu'na, Fingal’s daughter, 
Was sent to propitiate king Erragon, who 
nad mv aded Morv en, she carried with 
nor a “sparkling shell as a symbol of 
peace, and a golden arrow ns a sy mbol of 
war” — Ossian, The Battle of Lora 

SheUs, i c hospitality “ Semo king 
of shells” (“ hospitality ”) When Cu- 
thullin inv ites Swaran to a banquet, his 
messenger say s, “Cuthullin gives tho joy 
of shells , come and partake the feast of 
Erin's blue eyed chief " The ancient 
Gaels drank from shells , and hence such 
phrases as “chief of shells,” “hall of 
shells,” “king of shells,” etc (lung of 
hospitality ) “To rejoice in the shell” 
is to feast sumptuously and drink freely 

Shemus-an-Snaeliad or “James 
of the Needle , ,r ~ M'lvor’s tailor at 
Edinburgh — Sir W Scott, Waicrlcy 
(time, George II ) 

Shepheardea Calendar {The), 
twelve eclogues m various metres, bv 
Spenser, one for each month Januaiy 
Colin Clout ( Spenser ) bewails that Rosa- 
lind does not return his lov c, and compares 
bis forlorn condition to the season itself 
February Cuddy, a lad, complains of 
the cold, and Thenot laments the de- 
generacy of pnstoral life Match Millie 
and Thomelin discourse of lov e (described 
as a person just aroused from sleep) 
April Ilobbmol sings a song on Eliza, 
queen of shepherds May Palinode 
(3 syl ) exhorts Piers to join the festivi- 
ties of May , but Piers replies that good 
shepherds who seek their own indulgence 
expose their flocks to the wolves ne 
then relates the fable of the kid and her 
dam June Hobbmol exhorts Colin to 
greater cheerfulness, but Colin replies 
there is no cheer <for him while Rosalind 
remains unkind and loves Menalcas 
Dcttcr than himself July Morrel, a 
goat herd, invites T h j nalin to come with 
him to the uplands, but Thomahn replies 


-that humility better becomes a shepherd 
he a pastor or clergy man) August 
Pengot and Willie contend m song, and 
Cuddy is appointed arbiter September 
Diggon Dane complains to Hobbinol of 
clerical abuses October On poetry, 
winch Cuddy says has no encouragement, 
and laments that Colm neglects it, being 
crossed m lov e November Colin, being 
asked by Thenot to sing, excuses him- 
self because of Ins grief for Dido, but 
finally he sings her elegy Bcccmbci 
Colin again complains that his heart is 
dcsola f e becauso Rosalind loves him not 
(157D) 

Shepheards Hunting {The), four 
“ eglogues ” by George Wither, while con- 
fined in tho Marshalsea (1016) Tho 
shepherd Roget is the poet lumself, and 
his “hunting” is a satire called Abuses 
Stript and 1 nipt, for which ho was im- 
prisoned The first three eglogues are 
upon the subject of Rogot’s imprisonment, 
nnd the fourth is on his love of poetry 
“Willv " is the poet’s friend, William 
Browne of the Inner Temple, author of 
Britannia’s Pastorals He was two \ cam 
the junior of Wither 

Shepherd (The), Moses, who for 
forty y enrs fed the flocks of Jethro, his 
father-in-law 

Sins bearcnly Mu«o tint on the rccrct top 

Of Orcb or of Sinai didst Inspire 
* That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning " how the heaven nnd earth 

rose out of chaos. 

Hilton Paradi+e Lort L (lGfw) 

Shepherd (The Gentle), George Gren- 
ville, tho statesman One day, in ad- 
dressing the House, George Grenville 
said, “fell mewhere! tcllmewlicre ” 
Pitt hummed the line of n song then 
very popular, beginning, “ Gentle shep- 
herd, tell mo where ! ” and tho whole 
House was convulsed with laughter (1712- 
1770) 

%* Allan Ramsay has a beautiful 
Scotch pastoral called The Gentle Shep- 
herd (1725) 

Shepherd ( John Claridgc), the signature 
adopted by the author of The Shepherd 
of Banbury's Buies to Judge of the Changes 
of Weather, etc (1744) Supposed to be 
Dr John Campbell, author of A Political 
Survey of Britain 

Shepherd-Kings (The) or I/yksos 
These hy’ksos were a tribe of Cutlutes 
driven from Assyria by Aralius and the 
Shemites Their names were (1) S irrf S- 
or Salutes, called by the Arabs Fl-We- 
leed, and Baid to be a descendant of Esau 
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(n c 1870-1851) , (2) Blov, called by 
the Arabs Er-Reiyan, son of El-Welced 
(b c 1851-1811) , (3) Apach\as (b c 
1811-1750) , (4) Atopiiis, called by the 
Arabs Er-Eeijnn II , m whose reign 
Joseph was sold into Eg} pt and was 
made -viceroy (sc 1750-1700), (5) Ja- 
mas (b c 1700-1651) , (6) Assetit 
(1651-1610) The Hjksos were driven 
ont of Eg} pt by AmOsis or Thethmosis, 
tho founder of the eighteenth dynast}, 
and retired to Palestine, where they 
formed the chiefs or lords of the Philis- 
tines (Hyhsos is compounded of hyl , 
“king," and sos, “shepherd ”) 

*+* Apophis or Aphoplns was not a 
shepherd-king, but a pharaoh or native 
ruler, who made Apachnns tributary, and 
succeeded him, but on the death of 
Aphoplns the h}ksos were restored 

Sheplieid Lord (The), lord Ilenr} 
dc Clifford, brought up by his mother as 
a shepherd to save him from the v en- 
geance of the Yorkists Henry YII 
restored him to his birthright and estates 
(1455-1543) 

Tho trniclous falrr 

THio loved the sbephord lord to meet 
In lih wandering solitary 
Wordsworth The White Doe of Ryl stone (1815) 

Shepherd of Banbury (See 
Shepherd, John Clakidge ) 

Shepherd of ETbda. 

* Preserve him, Mr Mchola^osthoa wouldsta diamond 
Ho Is not a shepherd but an dervnt courtier," said tho 
curt? — Cerr antes Don Qulrote L I. 6 (100^) 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 
(The), the hero and title of a religious 
tract by Hannah More The shepherd is 
noted for bis homely wisdom and simple 



father, had kept sheep on the plain for a 
century 

Shepherd of the Ocean So Colin 
Clout (Spenser) calls sir Walter Raleigh 
m his Cohn Clout's Come Home Again 
(1591) 

Shepherdess (The Faithful), a pas- 
toral (Irani a by John Fletcher (1610) 
The “faithful shepherdess” is Conn, 
who remains faithful to her lover although 
dead Milton has borrowed rather largely 
from this pastoral m bis Comus 

Sheppard (Jack), immortalized for 
bis burglaries and escapes from Newgate 
He was the son of a carpenter in Spital- 
ficlds, and was an ardent, reckless, and 
generous youth Certninl} the most 


popular cnmmal ever led to T}bum for 
execution (1701-1724) 

*** Daniel Defoe made Jack Sheppard 
the hero of a romance in 1724, and W H 
Ainsworth in 1839 

Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, alwavs 
brings ill lnck to the possessor It be- 
longed at one time to the sec of Canter- 
bury) and Osmund pronounced a curse 
on any layman who wrested it from tho 
Church 

The first layman who held these lauds 
was the protector Somerset, who was be- 
headed by Edward YI 

The next layman was sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was also beheaded 
At the death of Raleigh, James I seized 
on the lands and conferred them on Car 
carl of Somerset, who died prematurely 
His younger son Carcw was attainted, 
committed to the Tower, and lost his 
estates by forfeiture 
*** James I was no exception He 
lost his eldest son the pnnee of Wales, 
Charles I was beheaded, James II wa3 
forced to abdicate, and the tu o Pretenders 
consummated the ill luck of (he family 
Sherborne is now in the possession of 
Digby carl of Bristol 
(For other possessions which carry w ith 
tbem ill luck, see Gold oi Tolosa, 
Gold of Nibeluagen, Grusteei, 
Harmoma’s Necklace, etc ) 

Slieva, the philanthropic Jew, most 
modest but most benevolent He “ stints 
his appetite to pamper his affections, and 
liv es in poverty that the poor nnj live in 
plent} ” Slieva is “ the widows’ friend, 
the orphans’ father, the poor man’s pro- 
tector, and the universal dispenser of 
chanty, but he ever shrank to let lus left 
hand know what his right hand did " 
Ratcliffe’s father resened lum at Cadiz 
from an auto da fe, and Ratcliffe himself 
rescued him from a how ling London mob 
This noble heart settled £10,000 on Miss 
Ratcliffe at her marnage, and left Charles 
the heir of all his property — Cumberland, 
The Jew (177 G) 

The Jews of England made up a 
very handsome purse, which they pre- 
sented to the dramatist for this chnmpion- 
ship of their race 

Sheva, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achitophcl, b} Dryden and Tate, is de- 
signed for sir Roger Lestrange, censor of 
the press in the reign of Charles II 
Sheva was one of David’s scribes (2 San 
xx 25), and sir Roger was editor of the 
Obsercator , in which he vindicated the 
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court measure”, for which lie wn3 
knighted 

Than Slicva. none more lojal icnl bare tlion-n, 

W afccful u Judah s lion for the crown 

Tate Abialom and AcAUpphel 1!- (ICS"] 

Stalb'boleth., the test pass-word of a 
secret society When the Ephraimitcs 
tried to pass the Jordan after their defeat 
In Jcphthnh, the guard tested w hether 
they ncre Ephraimitcs or not In asking 
them to say the v, ord “Shibboleth," 
which the Ephraimitcs pronounced “ Sib- 
holeth " ( Jrnqes xn 1-0) 

In the Sicilian Vespers, a word was 

i\cn as a test of nationality Some 

ned pens ( ciceri ) w ere shown to a sus- 
pect if he called them chceeharcc, he was 
a Sicilian, and allowed to pa”s , hut if 
sisen, he was a frenchman, and was put 
to death 

In the great Danish slaughter on St 
Brace’s Da) (Nov ember 13), 1002, accord- 
ing to tradition, n similar test was made 
ivith tho words “Chichester Church,” 
which, being pronounced hard or soft, 
decided whether the speaker were Dane 
or Savon 

Shield When a hero fell in fight, 
Ins shields left at home used to become 
hlooda — Gaelic Legendary Lore 

Tlio mother of Culniln remains In tho hall Ills 
shield Is bloody In the hall \rt thou fallen my fair 
haired son In Lrln 8 dismal war f 0«elan -Temora r 

Shield ( Point of a) When a flag cm- 
bla7onod with a shield had the point 
npw ards, it denoted peace , and when a 
combatant approached with his shield 
reversed, it meant the same thing in 
median al times 

Ard heboid, one of the shim outstripped the others, and 
ihej nw a shield lifted up above tho side of the ship and 
the point of tho shield was upwards. In token of peace — 
The 1 AdUnoffton ( Branwen ” etc. twelfth century) 

Shield (Strihmg the ) When a leader 
was appointed to take the command of 
an arm}, and the choice was doubtful, 
those who were the most eligible went to 
some distant lull, and he who struck his 
shield the loudest was chosen lender 

They went each (o his hUL Bards marked the sounds of 
the shields. loudest rang thy boss Du th mamno Thou 
must lead In wnr— Osslan Cath Leda 1L 

*+* When a man was doomed to death, 
the chief used to strike his shield with 
tho blunt end of bis spear, as a notice 
to tho royal bard to begin the death-song 

Calrbar rises In Ills arms. Tho clang of shields 1s beard. 
— Osxlan Temora l 

Shield of Cathruor (The) This 
shield had seven bosses, and the nng of 
each boss (when struck with a spear) 
conveyed a distinct telegraphic messngo 


to the tribes The sound of one boss, for 
example, was for muster, of another for 
retreat, of a third distress, nnd so on 
On each boss was a star, the names of 
which were Can'-mathon (on the first 
boss), Col-dernn (on the second), Ul- 
oicho (on the third), Cathlin (on the 
fourth), Rel-durnth (on tho fifth), Bcrthin 
(on the sixth), and Ton-tlie'na (on the 
seventh) 

In Ills nnru itrodo Uie chief of Atlia to where his shield 
hung high at night Idgh on n mos*y bough over Lutnr’a 
itmray roar Seven bosses rwo on the shield Iho scTcn 
voices of Die king which his warrlora received from tho 
wind —Oalan Temora viL 

Shield of Gold or Goi hex Shield, 
the shield of Mars, which fell from lieai cn, 
and was guarded m Rome by twelve 
priests called Sain 

Charge for tho hearth of Win 1 
Charge for Die Golden Shield l 

Stojua xxxr 

Hall to the fire that bnms for aye [of Tergal 
And the shield that fell from hearen 1 

Macaulay Lajt <f Ancient rome ( Battle of the Lake 
TegUlus xxxrilL 

Shield of Love (The) This buckler 
w as suspended in a temple of ^ onus hi 
golden ribbons, nnd underneath was 
written “ Wiiosei er nc this Siheid, 
F vmr Ajiouft hi- iris Spenser, Faery 
Queen, i\ 10 (159G) 

Shield of Romo (The), Fnhius 
“ CuncrQtor ” Mnrccllus was called 
“ The Sword of Rome ” (See Radius ) 

Shift (Samuel), a wonderful mimic, 
who, like Charles Mathews the elder, 
could turn his face to anything He is 
employ cd by sir William Wealthy to 
assist in saving his son George from nun, 
and accordingly helps the y oung man in 
his mono} difficulties by becoming his 
agent Ultimately, it is found that sir 
George’s father is his creditor, tho j oung 
man is saved from nun, mnrrics, nnd 
becomes a reformed and honourable 
member of society, who has “ sown his 
wild onts ’’ — Foote, The Minor (17G0) 

ShiHa/lah, a wood near Arklow, in 
Wicklow, famous for its oaks nnd black- 
thorns The Irishman’s bludgeon is so 
called, beenuso it was generally cut from 
this wood ,, 

Shilling (To cut one off with a) A 
tale is told of Charles and John Bnmstor 
John haling lrntnted his father, the old 
mnn said, “Jack, I’ll cut you off with a 
shilling ’ To which the son replied, I 
wish, dad, von would give it me now ” 

** The same identical anecdote is told 
of Sheridan nnd his son Tom 
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Ship The master tales the ship out, 
but the mate brings her home The reason 
is this On the first night of an outward 
passage, the starboard watch takes the 
first four hours on deck, but in the home- 
ward passage the port watch Now, the 
“starboard watch” is also called the 
master’s or captain’s watch, because when 
there was only one mate, the master had 
to take his own watch (i e the starboard) 
The “ port watch ’’ is commanded by the 
first mate, and when there was only one, 
he had to stand to his own watch 

%* When there arc two mates, the 
second mate takes the starboard watch 

Ship ( The Intelligent) Elhda (Fritk- 
jof’s ship) understood what was said to 
it , hence m the Fnthjof Saga the son of 
Thorsten constantly addresses it, and the 
ship alwais obeis what is said to it — 
Tegndr, Futhjof Saga , x (1825) 

Ship-Shape A vessel sent to sea 
before it is completed is -’ailed “yury- 
shaped” or “jury -rigged,” i e ngged for 
thcnonce (jour-y, “ pro tempore") , while 
at sea, she is completed, and when all the 
temporary makeshifts have been changed 
for the proper riggings, the i essel is called 
" ship-shape ” 

Having been sent to eea In n hurry they were htUe 
better than jury rigged find we are now being put Into 
iblp-shnpe —Daily Aotj Aug»3t£3 1870 

Ship of the Desert, the camel or 
dromedary employed in “voyages" 
through the sand-seas of the African 
deserts 

I t me hare tho long: 

And patient swiftness of the desert hip 
The helmless dromedary 

Byron, The Deformed Transformed L X (18-1) 

Shipton (Mother), the heroine of an 
ancient talc entitled The Stiangc and 
Wonderful History and Piophecics of 
Mother Shipton, etc — T Evan Preece 

Shipwreck (The), a poem m three 
cantos, by lYilLmm Falconer (1762) 
Supposed to occupy six days The ship 
was the Britannia, under the command 
of Albert, and bound for Venice Being 
overtaken in a squall, she is driven out of 
her course from Candia, and four seamen 
are lost off the lee mam-yardarm A 
fearful storm greatly <11311:05503 111610836 ], 
and the captain giies command “to bear 
away " As she passes the island of St 
George, the helmsman is struck blind 
by lightning Bowsprit, foremast, and 
main-topmast being earned away, the 
officers try to save themselves on the 
Wrecl of the foremast The ship splits 
on the j rejecting terge of cape Colonna 


Tho captain and all his crew are tost 
except Anon (Falconer), who is washed 
ashore, and being befnendod bv the 
natues, returns to England to tell this , 
mournful story 

Shoe The right shoe first It was by 
the Romans thought unlucky to put on 
the left shoe first, or to put the shoe 
on the wrong foot St Forx Says of 
Augustus 

Cet empcreuT qul gouvema avec taut de sages c et 
dont !e regne fut si Bonssant, rwtolt Immobile et con 
sten>6 Jorsqu II lul arrivoit par mignrdo de mettre !e 
fiouller droit au pled gauche et le rouller gauche uu pled 
droit 


Shoe Pinches 117? all hnow tr heie 
the shoe pinches, we each of us know our 
own special troubles 


Lord t opplngton. Hark thefc rtioemakcr, these shoes 
don t fit me. 

Shoemaker My lord, I think they fit you tery well. 
lard Fop They hurt me Just be ow the Instep 
Shociru No my lord they don t hurt you there 
Lord Fop l tell theo they pinch me execrably 

Shoem. Why then my lord 

Lord Fop IV hat I Wilt tbou persuade me I cannot 
feel? 

Shocm. \our lordship may please to feel what voa 
think fit but that shoo does not hurt you. I think I 
understand my trade.— Sheridan, A Trip to Scarborough 
12 ( 1 ///} 


Shoe in Weddings In English 
weddings, slippers and old shoes are 
thrown at the bride when she leaics the 
house of her parents, to indicate that she 
has left the house for good 

Lutber being at n wedding told tho bridegroom ho had 
placed tbo husband 8 choc on tho bead of the bed nfln 
qu II prit nlnsl la domination et lo EouTerncraenk’’— 
Michelet. Life of Luther (18-15) 


In. Turkish weddings, as soon as the 
pray ere are over, the bridegroom makes 
off ns fast as possible, followed by the 
guests, who pelt him with old snoes 
These blows represent the adieux of the 
voting man — Ihirty Ycai s in the Harart, 
330 

In Anglo-Saxon marriages, the father 
delivered the bnde’s shoe to the bride- 
groom, and the bridegroom touched tbe 
bride on the herd with it, to show hia 
authority — Chambers, Journal, June, 
1870 


Shoe the Gaay Goose, to under- 
take a difficult and profitless business 
John Skelton says the attempt of the 
laity to reform the clergy of his time is 
about as mad a scheme as if they at- 
tempted to shoe wild geese 

What hath laymen to doc The gray go a to tshOe ? 

J SLeltou, Coign Clout (14G0-1529) 

*** “ To shoe the goose ” is sometimes 
used as the synonym of being tipsy 

Shoe the Mockish Mare, shoe 
tbe wild marc, similar to “belling the 
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cat , ” to do a work of danger and diffi- 
culty for general not personal bonefit 

Let ns boo -who dare Ehoo Hio mockLb mans. 

J Skelton Colyn Clout (14M-W9) 

*** There is a bois’ game called 
“Shoeing the "Wild Marc,” in which the 
plnj era any 

Shoo the wild marc 

But If eho won t be shod she must go bare, 

Hcrnck refers to it ( Worhs , 1 17G) 
phenhcsnjs 

Of blind man 0 buffe and of the caro 
That young men have to hooc the mare 

“To shoe the colt” means to exact a 
fine called “ footing ” from a newnssocintc 
or colt Tho Trench say, Ferret la mule 

Shoes {He haschangcd his), “mutant 
calciSos,” that is, he has become a 
senator, or has been made a peer Tho 
Roman senators p oro blnch shoes, or 
rather black buskins; reaching to the 
middle of the leg, pith the letter C in 
silver on tho instep 

(For eel oral other customs and super- 
stitions connected with shoes, seo dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, 815-G ) 

Shonou (The Deign of), the most 
remote period, histone or prc-histoncal 

Let us first I cam to know what belongs to ourselves 
nnd then if we haio leisure cast our reflections back lo 
the reign of Shonou who governed 20 000 years before tho 
creation of tho moon — Goldsmith A Citizen of the 
World Irrr (1759) 

Shoo-King (The), the history of tho 
Chinese monnrclis, bj Confucius It 
begins with Yoo, n o 2205 

Shoolbred (Dame), the foster- 
mother of Henry Smith — Sir IV Scott, 
Fair Maid of Perth (time, Hcnr^ IV ) 

Shore (Jane), the heroine nnd title of 
a trngedj by N Rowe (1713) Jane 
Shoro was tho wife of a London merchant, 
hut left her husband lo become the mis- 
tress of Edward IV At the death of 
that monarch, lord Hastings wished to 
obtain her, but she rejected his advances 
This drev. on her the jealous wrath of 
Alicia (lord Hastings’s mistress), who in- 
duced her to accuse lord Hastings of 
want of allegiance to the lord protector 
The duke of Gloucester commanded the 
instant execution of Hastings , and, 
accusing Jane Shore of having ben itched 
him, condemned' her to wander about in 
a sheet, bolding a taper in her hand, nnd 
decreed that any one who offered her food 
or shelter should be put to death Jane 
continued an outcast for three dnys, plien 
her husband came to her succour, but ho 
was seized by Gloucester’s myrmidons, 
and Jane Shore died 


?• la Snuthson [1800] Ind a splendid voice, a tall and 
noble person Her Jano Shore put more money Into 
tho manager s i>ocket than Edmund Kean Mecremly Mia 
Foote or Charles Kemble.— Donaldson J ccoUectloni. 

Shoreditch, The old London tra- 
dition is that Shoreditch denied its 
name from Jane Shore, tho beautiful 
mistress of Edward IV , who, i\ oro out 
with poverty nnd hunger, died miserablv 
in a ditch m this Buhurb 

I could not get one hit of bread 
Whereby my hunger might bo fed 
6o weary of my life at Icngtho 
I yielded up my rital strength 
Within a ditch which since that days 

Is Ehoro-dJIdi called nswrUerssnye 

A ballad In Fepys s collection The Woeful 
Lamentation of Jane Shore 

Stow says the name is a corrup- 
tion of “sewer-ditch,” or the common 
drain Both these etymologies are only 
good for fable, as the word is denved 
from sir John do Socrdich, an eminent 
statesman and diplomatist, who “rodo 
with Manncy and Chandos against the 
French by the side of the Black Pnnce ” 

Shoreditch (Dulc of) Barlow, the 
favourite archer of Henry VIII , was so 
entitled by the Merry Monarch, m royal 
sport Barlow’s Ip o skilful companions 
wero created at the same time, “ marquis 
of Islington,” and “earl of Pnncrns " 

Good king make not good lonl of Lincoln duke of 
Shoredllcbe —The rooreMant reticlon to the Kfnga 
(art xvi 1600) 

Shorae (Sir John), noted for his fent 
of conjuring tho doyil into a boot 

To Mnlster John Shorn e 
That bless&l man borne 
Which Jugeleth with a bote 
I beschrewe hi* herte roto 
That will trait him nnd It bo I 

Fantauio of Idolatrle 

Short - Lived Administration 
(The), the administration formed Feb- 
ruary 12, 174G, by William Pulteney It 
lasted only two days 

Shortcake (Mrs ), the baker’s p-ifo, 
one of Mrs Mnilsctter’s friends — Sir >V 
Scott, The Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Shortell (Master), the mercer at 
Liverpool — Sir W Scott, Pcvcril of the 
Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Shorfhose (2 syl ), a clown, servant 
to lady Hartpell the widow — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, TYi'i without Money (1630) 

Shorthouse (Tom), epitaph of 

Hie Jacet Torn Shorthouse rfne Tom tine Sheets tins 

Riches 

QutFirtt fine Gown tine Cloak *Ine Shirt rine Breeches. 

Old London (taken from the Magna Britannia) 

Shoulder-Blade Divination 

A dh Inatlon strange the Dutch made EnclLh have « 

Bv the shoulder of a mm from off tho right tide pared. 
Which usually they boll, tho spade-bone being bared. 
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rn H; iLen the Fianl t\br* anJirastot; thcrrsrxn, 
Tiinvi Iras to come fcrfbem-s bcapes recrtUjr nl 
home 

^ nr ’a n. ai5uttrT*» %*JtsA*\a, ta the evert* cf tmr 
It* rtigruand Oca hso f Unpi etc. 

Drajton r&'yiTMon, r 0<H2) 

Shovel-Boards or Ldvard Shovel- 
IS&trd <r, broad shillings of 1 dward III 
Trdor, the water-poet, lell> us “llica 
were mod for the most part at slio;n c- 
board ’’ 


the nntlirift t\trf iLir 

V 1th n t f 't ilo at ili(Y>Tr*Knrtl plvr 

Tyler U»e cr pvt (1 J-lCjt) 


Shrewsbury (Lo-d), (he earl mar- 
shall in the court of queen Llirnbeth — 
Sir AA'. Scott, Junthrorih (time, rima- 
beth) 

Slnopslnrc Toast (27a), "To all 
friends round the AY rekin ” 


Shufflobottom (AML n name as- 
sumed ba Robert Southca m some of lus 
amaton productions (1771-1811) 

Shuffle ton (77ic Hon Tmn), a man 
of a era slender estate, aalio borrows of all 
alio will lend, but nlaaaas forgets to 
repav or return the loan« AAlicn spoken 
to about it, lie interrupts the speaker 
before lie comes to the point, and dnerts 
the coni creation to some other subject 
lie is one cf the new school, nlnaas 
emotionless, looks on mono} ns the 
'I'-mmum bomrrt, and all ns fair that puts 
monca in Ins purse The Hon loin 
Shufrfcton marries Inda Caroline llraa- 
inore, aaho has £1000 n star (Sec 
P/aiAinir ) — G Colinan, junior, John 
h\ II. 

T\”Ijr> h ibb— nil t j nn 1 brrrrlic* 

Cnrat onj find r; tirsan lrvrltche. 

Crln mtJ p-imacr* nml op^r* 

tWtb ar rt’itlf'n ip!cm mid rapo«r*t " 

Oh Mr Kkliarl Jonto yerjr Immbl* «■■■ * * 

I rlU"t irirc o cr tj motiihr nnd niamlV' 
nntllrtU3lte.tr 

V hat \ra3 In mu*c* 4 ftT tlo i rr 
1 f filth trltl nut Uic llm If nU 
Of It 111 no jkvt jr*i crerj ’tjed 
fjlo' n K.lr ^ w “* — - lloTCT 
■ itrr] 

1 rich other M 

C CrAer on rieAnnl Jo^en tht <c or (1773 I6j1) 

Shutters (Tom, jrit up the ) A 
lieutenant threatened Air ltoba of St 
James’s Street (London), to aailhdraaa bis 
custom , aahereupon Mr Hob} instnnilj 
called out loins errand boj, "Tom, put 
up Hie shutters " This arittj reproof lias 
become a stock phrase of banter aaith 
tradesmen aa lien a sill} customer threatens 
to aa ithdrnw lais custom 

Sliylookjthc Tear, avlio lends Anthomo 
(a A r cnctmn merchant) 8000 ducats for 
three months, on these conditions If 
repaid within the lime, onl} the 


principal avould bo required, if not, (ho 
dear should bo at liberty to cut from 
Anthomo’s body a pound of flesh The 
ships of Anthomo being dclajed by 
contrara winds, the merchant aa ns unable 
to meet his bill, nnd the Jcav claimed tlio 
forfeiture Portia, in the dress of a leva 
doctor, conducted the trial, and aadicn tlio 
Jcaa aa as about to take Ins bond, reminded 
linn that lie must Ehed no drop of blood, 
nor must he cut cither more or less than 
an exact pound If these conditions 
averc infringed, his life avould be forfeit 
The Jcaa, feeling it to be impossible to 
exact the bond under such conditions, 
gnae up the claim, hut aans heaa’il} fined 
for cocking the life of a Venetian citircn 
— Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice 
(1508) 

It aans of C Mncklin (1GO0-17O7) that 
Pope avrote the doggerel 

Tills l> ire Je» 

That Fli ilcYj^.aro drevr ; 

but I dmund Kean (1787-1833) was 
unnanllcd in tins character 
Acfonlln? to tho kindred mithorftr of ^rlcrlr no min 
li&tes ihc thing lit wouM not Mil —Sir V> boon. 

*** Paul Sccchi tells us a similar talc 
A merchant of A T enice, hnaing been 
informed b} priantc letter tlmt Drake 
iiad taken nnd plundered St Domingo, 
sent aaord to Sampson Cencda, a Jewish 
usurer Ccucda aaould not helicac it, 
and bet n pound of flesh it aans not true 
AA hen (he report aa as confirmed, the popo 
told Secchi lie might laaafullj claim Ins 
bet if lie chose, onla he must drn.ii no 
blood, nor take either more or lt-s than 
nn exact pound, on the penalty of being 
banged — Gregorio Lcti, JaJc oj S.xtus V 
(IGOfi) 

Sibbald, an attendant on the earl of 
Mcnteith — Sir AA r Scott, Legend oj 
Monlro c (time, Charles I ) 

Sibci,(e Siberia Mr Bell of Antcr- 
mona, in Ins Tiaccls, informs us that 
Siberia is uniacrsall} called Sibcr ba the 
Itussinns 

Trom Guinea* corut ami EIbcrifhmrj* mine* 

Campbell / leasurei of lloj* 1 (1700) 

Siberian Cliruato (A), a ven cold 
nnd rigorous climate, winter!} nnd in- 
hospitable aaith snoaa -hurricanes and 
biting aunds Ihc anile} of the Lena is 
the coldest region of tlio globe 

Sibylla, the sib} 1 (Sec Sun r s ) 

And thou Alecto foedo me rrjrth thj foodo 

A ■* 1 * c o I ay vie 

>h>nte 

Maphtraytct 
I tc., 1507J 
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SIDNTY 


Sibyls Plato speaks of only one 
bl 1)\1, Martian Capella says there were 
two |tke Erythraean or Cumaan sibyl, and 
the Phrygian) , Pliny speaks of the three 
Bib) Is , Jackson maintains, on the au- 
thority of zElinn, that there were four , 
Shakespeare speaks of the nine sibyls of 
old Rome (1 Henry VI act 1 sc' 2) , Ynrro 
says they were ten (the sibyls of Liby a, 
Samos, Cumse (in Italy), Cum-e (in Asia 
Minor), Erythraa, Persia, Tiburtis, Delphi, 
Ancy'rn (in Phrvgin), and Marpessa), in 
reference to which Iiabelais says, "she 
may be the eleventh sibyl” ( Panta - 
gruel, in 16) , the median al monks 
made the number to be twelve, and gnv e 
to each a distinct prophecy respecting 
Christ But wliatcv er the number, there 
was but one "sibyl of old Rome” (the 
Cumainn), who offered to Tarqmn the 
nine Siby lime books 


Sibyl’s Books ( The) We are told 
that the sibyl of Cuma: (in /Lulls) offered 
Tarquin nine volumes of predictions for 
a certain sum of money, but the king, 
deeming the pnee exorbitant, refused to 
purchase them , whereupon she burnt 
three of the v olumes, and next v ear 
offered Tarqmn the remaining six at the 
same price Again he refused, and the 
sibyl burnt three more The following 
year she again returned, and asked the 
onginnl pneeforthe three which remained 
At the advice of the augurs, the king 
purchased the books, and they were 
preserved with great care under guardians 
specially appointed for the purpose 


Her remaining chinces Ifke llie sibyl s books, became 
more precious In an Increasing ratio as the preceding ones 
were destroyed. — P Fitzgerald The Parvenu Family 


Sic Vos non Vobis (See Yos 
hO\ Yobis ) 

Sicilian Bull ( The), the brazen 
hull mi ented by Penllos for the ty rnnt 
Phalfins, as an engine of torture 
Pernios himself was the first victim 
rncloscd m the bull 

As the Sicilian bull that rightfully 
* Ills cries echoed who had shaped the mould 
Hid so rebellow with the voice of him 
Tormented that the brazen monster seemed 
Pierced through with pain 

Dantfi Hell xx? U (1300) 

Sicilian Vespers (The), the 
massacre of the French in Sicily, which 
began at Palermo, March 30, 1282, at the 
hour of vespers, on Easter Monday 
This wholesale slaughter was provoked 
bv the brutal conduct of Charles d’ Anjou 
(the governor) and his soldiers towards 
, the islander s 


A similar massacre of the Danes win 
made m England on St Bryce's Day 
(November 13), 1002 

Another similar slaughter took place at 
Bruges, March 24, 1302 

*** The Bartholomew Massacre (Aug 
24, 1572) was a religious not a political 
movement 

Sicilien (Le) or L’Ajtourt Feixtke, 
a comedy by Mohfcre (1667) The 
Sicilian is don "Pedro, who has a Greek 
slav e named Is'idore This Slav e is lov ed 
by Adrastc (2 syl ), a French gentle- 
man, and the plot of the comedy turns 
on the way that the Frenchman allures 
the Greek slave awav from her master 
Hearing that his friend Damon is going 
to rnnke a portrait of Isidore, he gets 
him to wnte to don Pldre a letter of 
introduction, requesting that the bearer 
may be allowed to take the likeness By 
this ruse, Adraste reveals his love to 
Isidore, and persuades her to elope The 
next step is this Zaide (2 syl ), a voung 
slave, pretends to have been ill-treated by 
Adraste, and runs to don Pfedre to crave 
protection The don bids her go in, 
while he intercedes with Adraste on. her 
behalf The Frenchman seems to relent, 
and Pfcdre calls for Zaide to come forth, 
hut Isidore comes instead, wearing Zaide s 
v cil Don Pfedre sav s to Adraste, “There, 
take her home, and use her well 1 ” "I 
will,” says Adraste, and lends off the 
Greek slave 

Sicily of Spam (The) Alemtejo, 
m Portugal, was so called at one time 
In the Middle Ages, Alemtejo was “tin 
granary of Portugal ” 

Sick kan of the East (The), 
the Turkish empire It was Nicholas or 
Russia who gave this name to the mori- 
bund empire 

Wo lune on our hands a sick man a verj sick man Tt 
would be a great misfortune if one of these days bo 
should happen to die before the necessary arrangements 
are all made „ The man Is certainly dying and we 
must not allow such an event to take ns by surprise — 
Nicholas of Russia, to sir George Seymour British charyi 
d affair*.* (January II 1844). 

Siddartha, born at Gay a, in India, 
and known in Indian history ns Buddha 
(ic “The Wise”) 

Sidney, the tutor and friend of 
Charles Egcrton McSy cophant He loves 
Constantin, but conceals his passion for 
fear of paining Egerton, her accepted 
lover — C Macklin, JThe Man of the 
World (1764) 

Sidney (Sir Philip) Sir Philip 
Sidnev, though suffering extreme thirst 


SIDNEY’S SISTER 
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from the agony of wounds received in 
the battle of Zutphen, gave his own 
draught of water to a wounded pm ate 
lying at his 6ide, saying, “ Poor fellow, 
thy necessity is greater than mine ” 

A similar instance is recorded of 
Alexander “the Great,” m the desert 
of Gedrosia 

David, fighting ngamst the Philistines, 
became so parched with thirst that he 
cried out, “ Oh that one would give me 
drink of the w ater of the well of Beth- 
lehem, which is bv the gate 1 ” And the 
three mightv men broke through the host 
of the Philistines and brought him w ater , 
nevertheless, he -would not drink it, but 
ooured it out unto thcLord — 2 Sam xxiu 
15-17 

Sidney’s Sister, Pembroke’s 
Mother Mary Herbert (born Sidney ), 
countess of Pembroke, who died 1621 

Underneath this table hearse 
Lies the subject of all verso — 

Sidney’s shier Pembroke smother 
Death ere thou hast killed another 
Fair and good and learned as she 
Time shall throw his dart at thee, 
ftm. Browne (1645. See Lnmdowne CoHectlon 
ho 777 in the British Museum) 

Sidoman Tincture, purple dye, 
Tynan purple Hie Tynans and Sido- 
mans were world-famed for their purple 
dye 

hot In that proud Sldonlan Unctnre djed. 

Phlneas Fletcher The Purple Island xii. (1633). 

, Sid'rophel, William Lilly, the astro- 
loger 

Quoth Ralph * ho* Tar from hence doth dwell 
A cunnlnc man hight EldropheL 
That deals In destiny’s dark counsels 
And sage opinions of the moon fells, 

To whom all people, far and near 
On deep Importances repair " «* 

S Butler Uudibras iL 3 (16(H) 

Siebel, Marghen'ta’s rejected lover, 
in the opera of Faust e Margherita, by 
Gounod (1859) 

Siege Mon sidge cst fait , my opinion 
is Axed, and I cannot change It This 
proverb rose thus The abbe de Yertot 
wrote the history of a certain siege, and 
applied to a fnend for some geographical 
particulars These particulars did not 
amvc till the matter had passed the 
press , so the abbd remarked vv ith a shrug, 
“Bah 1 mon sidge est fait ” 

Siege Perilous {The) The Round 
Table contained sieges for 150 knights, 
hut three of them were “reserved ” Of 
these, two were posts of honour, but the 
third nas reserved for him Who nos des- 
tined to achieve the quest of the holy 
graal This scat was called " perilous,” 


because if any one sat therein except he 
for whom it was reserved, it would be his 
death Every seat of the table bore the 
name of its rightful occupant in letters of 
gold, audthenameonthe “Siege Perilous” 
was bit Galahad (son of sir Launcelot and 
Elaine) 

Said Merlin 'Thero shill no man sit In the two void 
places but they that shall be of most worship But In the 
Siege Perilous there shall no man sit but one anti If any 
other be so hardy as to do It, he ehaU be destroyed."— Ft. 
L4S. 

Then the old man mode dr Galahad unarm and he put 
on him a coat of red sandel with a mantel upon his 
shoulder furred with fine ermines, and he brought 
him unto the Siege Perilous, when he sat beside tlr 
Launeelot. And the good old man lifted up the doth 
and found there these words written The Siege op sift 
Galahad — SlrT Mnlory History of Prince Arthur 11L 
32 (1470). 

Siege of Calais, a novel by Mdc. 
de Tencin (1G81-I749) George Column 
has a drama w ith the same title 

Siege of Damascus Damascus 
was besieged by the Arabs, while Eu'- 
menCs was governor The general of the 
Svrmns -was Pho'cyns, and of the Arab3 
Caled Phocyus asked Eumcnes’s per- 
mission to marry his daughter Eudo'cia, 
but was sternly refused After gaining 
several v ictones, he fell into the hands of 
the Arabs, and then joined them m their 
siege, m order to revenge himself on Eu- 
mencs Eudocia fell into his power, but 
she refused to marry a traitor Caled re- 
quested Phocyas to point out to hicnilie 
governor’s tent , on being refused, they 
fought, and Caled fell Abudah, being 
now chief m command, made an honour- 
able peace with the S\ nans, Phocy as died, 
and Eudocia retired to a convent — J 
Hughes, Siege of Damascus (1720) 

Siege of Rhodes, by sir TV Daven- 
ant (1056) 

Sieg'fned [Secg freed 1, hero of pt 
l of the Nibelungen Lied , the old German 
epic Siegfried was a young warrior of 
peerless strength and beauty , invulnerable 
except m one spot between his shoulders 
He vanquished the Nibelungs, ana earned 
away their immense hoards of gold and 
precious stones He wooed and won 
Knemhild, the sister of Gllnther king of 
Burgundy, but was treacherously killed 
by Hagan, while stooping for a draught 
of vv ater after a hunting expedition 

Siegfried had a cape or cloak, which 
rendered him invisible, the gift of tbe 
dwarf Albench , and his sword, called 
Balmung, was forged by Wieland, blnck- 
| smith of the Teutonic gods 

This epic consists of a number of differ- 
l enfc lays by the old minnesingers, pieced 
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together into a connected story ns early as 
1210 It is of Scandinavian origin, and 
is in the Younger Hdda, amongst the 
“ Yblsunga Sagas ” (compiled by Snorro, 
in the thirteenth century) 

Siegfried's Birthplace He mas bom in 
Phinccaatle, then called Xanton 

Siegfried’s Father and Mother Sieg- 
fried was the j oungest son of Sicgmund 
and Sieglmd, king and queen of the 
Netherlands 

Siegfried called Horny He was called 
homy because nhen he slew the dragon, 
he bathed in its blood, and became covered 
vitli a horn j hide w Inch was invulnerable 
A linden leaf happened to fall on his hack 
between his shoulder-blades, and as the 
blood did not touch this spot, it remained 
vulnerable — The minnesingers, 1 he Ni- 
belungen Lied (1210) 

Sieg’fned von Lindenberg, the 
hero of a comic German romance, by 
Muller (1779) Still popular and \ cry 
amusing 

Sieglmd [Secg find], the mother of 
Siegfried, and wife of Siegmund king 
of the Netherlands — The minnesingers, 
The Hibclungcn Lied (1210) 

Siegmund (Secg mund], king of the 
Netherlands IIib wife u as Sieglmd, and 
his son Siegfried [Beeg freed ] — The 
minnesingers, The Hibelungcn Lied (1210) 

Sieve {The Tnal of the ) When a 
\cstnl was charged with unchastity, she 
was condemned to carry water from the 
Tiber in a sieve without spilling nnj If 
she succeeded, sho was pronounced in- 
nocent , but if any of the water ran out, it 
n ns a confirmation of her guilt 

Sieve and Shears, a method of dis- 
coi ering a thief The modus operandi is 
as follows — A sieve is nicely balanced 
by the points of shears touching the rim, 
and the shears are supported on the tips 
of the fingers while a passage of the Bible 
is rend, and Abe apostles Peter and Paul 
are asked nketker so-and-so is the cul- 
pnt When the thief's name is uttered, 
the sieve 6pins round Theocrltos men- 
tions this naj of drunntion in his Idyll , 
m , and Ben Jonson alludes to it 

Searching for tilings l03t with a deve and shears .— The 
Alchemist Ll(lGlO) 

Sige'ro. “ the Good,” slain by Ar- 
gantes Argnnttja hurled his spear at 
Godfrey, but it struck Sigtro, who “ re- 
joiced to suffer in his sovereign’s place ” 
— Tasso, Jerusalem Hehicrcd , si (1575) 


Sight Nme things are necessary 
before tho form of anything can he dis. 
cerncd by the eye (1) a pon cr to sec, (2) 
light, (3) a \ lsible object, (4) not too small. 
(6) nottoorarc, (C) not too near, (7) not too 
remote, (8) clear space, (9) sufficient time 
— See sir John Danes, Immortality of the 
Soul, siv (1622) 

Sightly (Captain), a dashing joung 
officer, who runs away with Priscilla 
Tomboy, but subsequently obtains her 
guardian’s consent to .marry her — The 
Romp (altered from Bickerstafi’s Loic in 
the City ) 

Sigismonda, daughter of Tancred 
king of Salcmo Sho fell m lo\c with 
Guiscardo her father’s ’squire, revealed to 
him her lo\ e, and married him in a cavern 
attached to the palace 1 nncred discoa ered 
them m each other’s embrace, and gave 
secret orders to najlay the bridegroom 
and strangle him lie then went to Sigis- 
monda, and reprov ed her for her degrading 
choice, v Inch skeboldlj justified Next 
daj', she received a human heart in a gold 
casket, knew instmctivclj that it uas 
Guiscardo’s, and poisoned herself Her 
father being sent for, she survived just 
long enough to request that she might he 
buried m the same grai e os her young 
husband, and Tancred 

Too late repenting of his cruel deed 
One common sepulchre for both decreed 
Intombed the wretched pair In royal state 
And on their monument In crlbed their fate 
Dryden Slyismonda and Guiscardo (from Boccaccio) 

Sigismund, emperor of Austria — 
Sir w Scott, Anne of Gcicrstein (time, 
Edward IV ) 

Slgismunda, daughter of Siffrcdilord 
high chancellor of Sicily, and betrothed to 
count Tancred When king Roger died, 
he left the crown of Sicilj to Tancred, on 
condition that he married Constantia, b\ 
which means the mal lines would he 
united, and the country saved from civil 
nar Tancred gave a tacit consent, in- 
tending to obtain a dispensation , hut 
Slgismunda, in a moment of wounded 
pride, consented to many earl Osmond 
When king Tancred obtained an mtemciv 
with Slgismunda, to explain Ins conduct, 
Osmond challenged him, and they fought 
Osmond fell, and nhen his wife ran to 
him, he thrust his snord into her nnd 
killed her — J Thomson, Tancred and 
Slgismunda (1745) 

*** This tragedy is based on “The 
Baneful Marriage, ” an episode in Gil Bias, 
founded on fact 
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Siji*munda, the heroine o £ Cen ini.es a 
last work of fiction This tale is a tissue 
of episodes, full of most incredible ad- 
ventures, astounding prodigies, impossible 
characters, find extravagant sentiments 
It is said that Ccv antes himself preferred 
it to his Don Quixote, jnst as Corneille 
preferred M comedo to his Cid, and Milton 
Paivdtsc Regained to his Parodist Lost — 
Lncgc Rnt , Art “IJomance ” 

Sigurd, the hero of an old Scandi- 
nnv lan legend Sigurd discovered Bryn- 
hild, encased in complete armour, lv mg 
in a death-hke sleep, to which she lmd 
been condemned by Odm Sigurd woke 
her by ripping up her corselet, fell in lov c 
with her, promised to marry her, but 
deserted her for Gndrun This ill-starred 
union was the cau=c of an Iliad of woes 

An anahsis of this romance was pub- 
lished by Vi eber in his Illustrations of 
Northern Antiquities (1810) 

Sijil (A/), the recording angel 

On that day vo will roll up the lif-arcns tts the \npcl A1 
FUd rot>~b up the kto’I wherein troy mans actions nxo 
recoiled-— it Fcr & n xxl. 

Sikes {Rill), a burglar, and one of 
Ingin’s associates Bill hikes was a 
hardened, irreclaimable villain, but lmd 
a conscience which almost drove him 
nmd after the murder of Nancv, who 
really lo\cd him (ch xlvm ) Bill Sikes 
(1 syt ) hndnn ill-conditioned ravage dog, 
tlie beast-image of lus master, which he 
kicked and loved, ill-treated and fondled 
— C Dickens, Olncr Twist (1837) 

I he I rench “Bill Sikes" is “Jean 
lIirou\,”n creation of Bonn Monnicr 

Siktui&ra {The), a mausoleum about 
si\ miles from Agra, raised by Akhbah 
1 1 the Great,” m the reign of our Charles I 

Silence, a country justice of nsmine 
dulncss when sober, but when so his cups 
of most uproarious mirth Ho was in 
thecommission of the peace with his cousin 
Bobcrt Shallow 

i I did not think Mister Silence Lad Im a man 

c f thLi 

‘■{fence t\ho IT I hare been ra^nr twice and once ere 
row — Shikeipcare 2Z7e«ry/i act v k J(L/»S) 

Sile'no, husband of Mysis, a Imd- 
hearted man, who takes pity on Apollo 
wheu cast to earth by Jupiter, and gives 
him a home — Kane O'Hara, Midas 
(17G4) 

Silent (The), William I pnneo of 
Orange (1533-1584) It w as the prmciplo 
of Napoleon III emperor of the French 
to “hear, see, nnd gay nothing ’’ 


Silent Mon (The), tho barber of 
Bagdad, the greatest chatterbox that ev er 
lived Bern" sent for to shave the head 
and beard of a young man who was to 
visit tho cadi’s daughter at noon, he kept 
him from daybreak to midday, prating, to 
the unspeakable annoyance of tho cus- 
tomer Being subsequent \ taken beforo 
the caliph, he ran on telling story after 
story about his six brothers- llo was 
called the “ Silent Man,” bccauso on one 
occnsion, being accidentally taken up with 
ten robbers, he nev cr said he was not one of 
the gang His six brothers were Bncbouc 
the hunchback, Bnkbnrnli the toothless, 
Bakac the one-eyed, Alcoiu the blind, 
Almwchnr the earless, and Schncabac the 
hare-lipped — Arabian Rights (“ The Bar- 
ber,” and “ The Barber s Six Brothers ”) 

Silent Woman (The), a comedy by 
Ben Tonson (1C09) Morose, a miserly 
old fellow, who hales to hear any voice 
but his own, has a young nephew, sir 
Datiphinc, who wants to wring from him 
a third of his property , and the way ho 
gains his point is this He induces a lnd 
to pretend to be n “silent woman " 
Morose is so delighted with the phenome- 
non thnt he consents to marry tho pro- 
digv , hut the moment the ceremony is 
over, the boy -wife assumes the character 
of a v irago, whose tongue is a ceaseless 
clack Morose is in despair, and signs 
away a third of his property to Ins 
nephew, on condition of bemg rid of this 
intolerable pest The trick is now re- 
v ealed, Morose retires into pnv ato life, 
and sir Dnuphinc remains master of the 
situation 

Sile'nus, son of Pan, chief of the 
silc'm or older saty rs SilCnus was the 
foster-father of Bacchus the wine-god, 
and is described ns a jovial old toper, with 
bald head, pug nose, nnd pimply face 

Old SUeniw bloated drunken 
Led by Ilia inebriate satyrs. 

^ Longfellow Lrlriklnj Sony 

Silhouette (3 syl ), a black profile, 
So called from Etienne de Silhouette, 
conh ulcrn dts finances under Louis XV. 
(1757) 

Lc 5 rdformes financiers de eo mlnlstre nyant paru 
meaqalncs ot ridicules la caricature tfen tmparn. etlon 
donna Is nom de Silhouettes frees drains ImparfnlLs od 
Ion eo borrmlt i Indlquer partin simple tnlt Jc contour 
des objets. 

Silky, a Jew money -lender, swindler, 
and miser (See SirLKi ) 

You rlie-t nil dvr trcmldo nt night nnd net ll,e Uyr-o- 
elite hb fir t thing in Uie morning — T Holuott, 2 \ 
l oad to ruin, U S (17X) ’ 
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Silly Billy, William IV (17C5, 1830- 
1837) 

Silu res (3 syl ), tho inhabitants of 
Silu'ria, that is, Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Radnorshire, Brecon, and 
Glamorganshire 

ITiose SiluVcs, called by 11 s lie South ‘VTolcs men 
Drayton Polyolblon xri (1613) 

Silva ( Don Buy Gomez de ), an old 
Spanish grandee, to whom Elvira was 
betrothed , but she detested him, and 
loved Emam, a bandit-captain Charles 
V tried to seduce her, and Siha, m his 
ft rath, joined Ernani to depose the king 
Ihe plot being discoiered, the conspi- 
rators were arrested, but, at the interces- 
sion of EH ira, were pardoned The 
marriage of Emam and Elvira was just 
about to be consummated, when a horn 
sounded Emam hnd bound himself, 
when Silva joined the bandit, to put an 
end to his life whenever summoned so to 
do by Silva , and the summons was to be 
given by the blast of a hom Sih a being 
relentless, Emam kept his tow, and 
stabbed himself — Verdi, Emam (1841) 

Sliver Age ( The ), the age succeed- 
ing tho golden, and succeeded by the 
iron age The best period of the u orld 
or of a nation is its golden age, noted for 
giants of literature, simplicity of man- 
ners, integrity of conduct, honesty of 
intention, and domestic urtues The 
Elizabethan was the golden age of Eng- 
land The sih er age of a people is noted 
for its elegant refinement, its delicacy of 
speech, its luxurious living, its politeness 
and artificial manners The reign of 
Anne was the silver age of England 
The iron age is that of commerce and 
hard matter-of-fact Birth is no longer 
the one thing needful, but hard cash , 
the romance of life has died out, and 
iron and coals arc the philosopher’s stone 
Tho age of Victoria is tho iron age of 
England Strange that the three ages 
should all be the rcignB of queens 1 

Silver Code (-/He), a translation 
into Gotluc of parts both of the Old and 
New Testaments by bishop Ulfilas, in tho 
eighth century Still extant 

’ Silver-ITork School {The), a name 
gn cn to a class of English novebsts who 
gave undue importance to etiquette and 
the externals of social intercourse The 
mostdi»tingnishcd are lndi Rlcssington 
(1789-1 849), 1 lieodore Hook (171G-179G), 
lord Lytton (1804-3873), Mrs Trollope 
(1790-1863), and lord Beaconsfield, 


Silver Pen Eliza Meteyard nni 
bo called by Douglas Jerrold, and she 
adopted the pseudonym (181G-1879) 

Silver Spoon. Bom mth a silver 
spoon m your mouth means bom to 
good lnck The allusion is to the 
silver spoons given as prizes and at 
christenings Ihe Incky man is bom 
with the prize in his mouth, and does 
not need to wait for it or to cam it 

Silver Stai of Love (The), the 
star which appeared to Vasco da Gama 
when his ships were tempest-tossed 
through the malice of Bacchus Imme- 
diately the star appeared, the Tempest 
ceased, and there uas a great calm 

Tho sky and ocean blending, each on firo 
Seemed as all Nature struggled to expire 
Vr ben now the Silver Star of Lore appeared 
Bright in tho east her radiant front she ream! 

Camoens Liu lad vL (1572). 

Silver-Tongued (The), Joshua Syl- 
vester, translator of Du Birtas’s Divine 
Weeks and Works (15G3-1G18) 

William Bates, a puritan divine (1G25- 
1699) 

Henry Smith, preacher (1550-1G00) 

Anthony Hammond, the poet, called 
“ Sliver Tongue ”,(1GG8-1738) 

Sprnnger Bam , the “ Irish Roscius " 
(1719-1777) 

Silver Wedding ( The), the twenty - 
fifth anm\ ersary , tho fiftieth anniversary 
is the golden wedding In Germany 
those persons who attain the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding day are 
presented by their friends and family 
■with a wreath of silver flowers, and on 
the fiftieth anniversary with a wreath of 
gold flowers The fifth anniversary is 
tho wooden wedding, and the seicnty- 
fifth the diamond ■nodding Sometimes 
the Wedding Service is repeated on tho 
fiftieth anniversary 

In 1879 William king of Prussia and 
emperor of Germany celebrated his golden 
wedding 

SiIverquHl (Sam), one of the pri- 
soners at Portanferry — Sir W Scott, 
Guy Mannering (time, George II ) 

Silves de la Selva (The Exploits 
and Adventures of), part of tho sones 
called Lc Roman dcs Romans, pertaining 
to “Am'ndis of Gaul” This part was 
added by Feliciano de Silva 

Silvestre (2 syl ), volet of Octavo 
(son of Argante and brother of /erbi- 
nette) — Molifcrc, Lcs Fourbenes d* Scapw 
(1071). 
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Sil'via, daughter of the date o£ 
Milan, ana the "lush -lore of Valentino 
one of tlio heroes of the play — Shake- 
speare, The Tico Qntlcmcn of Verona 
(1501) 

Simmons (T5 r Moc), the seamstress , 
n neighbour of the Uamsavs — Sir IV 
Scott, I'orlmcs of Kijtl (time, James I ) 

Sl'mon (Martin), proprietor of the 
village Ilout du Monde, and milter of 
Grenoble He is called “The king of 
Pel - , ou’-,’ f.ad in rc.nliks is the baron dc 
Pc\rv.«, who has given up all lus estates 
to his nephew, the \oung chevalier Mnr- 
eellin elc Pee ras, and retired to Grenoble, 
where he lived as a villager Martin 
S mow is in secret po c sc"°ion of a gold- 
mine left him b\ lus father, with the 
f iipnlalmn that he should place it bc\ ond 
the reach of nnv private man on the dav 
it became a “ source of vroe and crime " 
Pabi««on, a travelling tinker, the onlv 
person who knows about it, being mur- 
dered, Simon is suspected , but Lu=cbe 
Xoel confesses the crime Simon then 
makes the mine oner to the king of 
I ranee, as it bad pruned the source both 
“of v,oc and cn re ' — 1 Stirling, 'J'lc 
he’d- ’fine or Mtll'r of Ora 0 Ut. (lb >1) 

Simon Pure, a -voting quaker from 
I’uiDsv lvania, on a mail to Obadiah l’nm 
(a Ilnstol quuker, and one of the guardians 
of Anne Lovch tlic heiress) Colonel 
1 cignwell personnted Simon Pure, and 
obtained Ohadiah's con'cnt to marrv his 
ward !\hcn the real Simon Pure pre- 
sented himself, the colonel denounced 
him ns an impo c tor , but after he had 
obtained the guardian s signature, he 
confessed the trick, and showed how lie 
had obtained the consent of the oilier 
three guardians — Mr« Ccntlivrc, A Bold 
''IrCflc for a IVi fc (1717) 

*„* 11ns name has become a house- 
hold word for “ the real man,” the tj/sts- 
ctinus cjo 

Sl'monie or Sx'mow , the friar, in the 
hca«t-cpicof Rajtinrd the Tor f ld°b) So 
called from Simon Magus (dels a in 
°-2J) 

Simony {Dr ), an Toole’s fnTce called 
The Co'cn^rs, was meant for Ur Dodd 


In K&f llmarv hilh IU dwtlUnc pUce, 

Tb© nU knowing btnl of jut©*, wbo bath won 

Tbe world with all IU dUJJroa tirico rioitrojod 
8oulb<7 T^afafra toe Dtt*Tvyrr Till 19 (17S7) 

Simpcox (Sounder), a lame man, who 
asserted he was bom blind, ond to whom 
St Alban said, “ Come, offer nt mv 
shrine, and I will help thee” Being 
brought before Ilumphrov duke of 
Gloucester, the lord protector, he was 
asked how lie became lame , and Simp- 
co\ replied he fell from a tree, tv Inch be 
had climbed to gather plums for lnswife 
The duko then asked if Ins sight had 
been restored? “Ics/’s.aid the man, nrd 
being shown divers colours, could rcndilv 
distinguish between red, blue, brown, 
and so on The duke told the rascnl 
that a blind man docs not climb trees to 
golher their fruits, and one bom blind 
might, if his sight were restored, know 
(bat one colour differed from another, but 
could not possibh know which wan 
wind) He then placed a stool before 
lnm, and ordered the constables to whip 
him till he jumped over it, wlicreon tbe 
Jnine man jumped over it, and ran off as 
fa=t ns his legs couhl cnriy hnn Sic 
Thomas More tells this c torv,nnd Shake- 
speare introduces it in 2 Dairy I I act 
11 EC 1 (1501) 

Simplo, the sen ant of Slender (coumr 
of justice Shallow) — Shakespeare, The 
Merry IVucs of Windsor (1590) 

Simple (The), Charles III of Trance 
(879, 093-929) 

Simple (l'tlcr), the licro and title of a 
novel bv captain Marrv at (1833) 

Simple Simon, a man more sinned 
against than sinning, whose misfortunes 
aro'o from his wife Mnrgcrj’s crueltj, 
which began the v erv morning of their 
mnrnagc 

M c do not know nfiethcr It Is nccttrvrj- to tccl for n 
Teutonic or SortJif-rn ordinal for tills once popular Look. 
— Qmrterlj /Vrici© 

Simpson (Tam), the drunken barber 
— Sir W Scott, St Honan's Well (time, 
George III ) 

SimBon (Jem), an old woman nt 
Middlemas \ illngc — Sir IV Scott, The 
Suigccm's Daughter (time, George II ) 


Sim'orfT, a uird “which hath seen 
the world tlincc destrojed ” It is found 
in Kuf, but, ns Hafiz eajs, “searching 
for the simorg is like searching for the 
philosopher's stone” This does not 
agree with Beckford’s account (see 

StjarGii), 


Simuigll, a fabulous Enstern bind, 
endowed with reason and knowing all 
languages It had scon Uio great ejele 
of 7000 vears twelve times, and, during 
that period, it declared it had pcen the 
enrth, wliollj without inhabitant seven 
times — "VV Bcckford, Yatheh (note", 

£ \ 
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1784) Tins does not agree with Southey 's 
account (Bee Simoro) 

Sin, tv, m-keeper, with Death, of Hcll- 
ate She sprang, full-grown, from the 
ead of Satan 

■Woman to the waist, and fair 
But end’ng foul In many a tcnly foM 
^ olumlnoua and vast, a serpent armed 
W Ith mortal sting 

MU ton Paradise Lott IL (lCt>5) 

Sm'adone (The lady of), metnmor- 

E hosed by enchantment into a serpent 
ir Lvbius (one of Arthur’s knights) 
slew the enchantress, and the serpent, 
coiling about his neck, kissed him , 
whereupon the spell was broken, the 
serpent became a lovelj princess, and sir 
Ljbius made her his wife — Ltbeaux (a 
romance) 

Smdbad, a merchant of Bagdad, who 
acquired great wealth by merchandize 
lie went seven v o\ ages, which he related 
to a poor discontented porter nnmed 
Ilindbad, to show him that wealth must 
be obtained by enterprise and personal 
exertion 

First Voyage Being becalmed in the 
Indian Ocean, lie and some others of the 
crew i lsitcd w hat they supposed to be an 
island, but which was in reality a huge 
whale asleep Thc^ lighted a fire on the 
whale, and the heat w ol e the creature, 
which instantly div ed under w ater Sind- 
bad was picked up by some merchants, 
and in due time returned home 
Second l o’/age Sindbad was left, during 
Bleep, on a desert island, end discovered 
n roc’s egg, “ fifty paces in circum- 
ference ” He fastened himself to the 
claw of tlic bird, and was deposited m 
the v alley of diamonds Nc\t day , some 
merchants came to the top of the crags, 
and threw into the vnllev huge joints of 
raw meat, to which the diamonds stuck, 
and wiien the eagles picked up the meat, 
the merchants scared them from their 
nests, and carried off the diamonds 
Sindbad fastened lumsclf to a piece_ of 
meat, was carried by an eagle to its nest, 
and being rescued by the merchants, re- 
turned home laden with diamonds 

Third Voyage is the encounter with 
the Cyclops (Sec Ulisses and Poli- 
riiEwos, where the account is given in 
detail ) 

Fourth Voyage Sindbad mnmed a 
lady of rank m a strange island on w hick 
he was cast. , and when his wafe died, he 
was fanned alive with the dead bodv, 
according to the custom of the lnnd He 
made lus way ont of the catacomb, and 


returned to Bngdad, grcatlv enriched b\ 
valuables ntled from the dead bodies 

Fifth Voyage The ship in winch he 
sailed was dashed to pieces by huge 
stones let down from the talons of two 
angry rocs Sindbad swam to n desert 
island, where he threw stones at the 
monkeys, and the monk eve threw back 
cocoa-nuts On thiB island Sindbad en- 
countered and killed the Old Man of the 
Sea 

Sixth Voyage Sindbad v isited the 
isinnd of Serondib (or Ccvlon), and 
climbed to the top of the mountain “where 
Adam was placed on Ins expulsion from 
paradise ’’ 

Seventh Voyage He was nttneked by 
corsairs, sold to slavery, and emplovcd in 
shooting elephants from a tree He dis- 
covered a tract of lull countrv completely 
covered with elephants’ tusks, communi- 
cated his discovery to Ins master, obtained 
his liberty, and returned home — Arabian 
Fights (“Sindbad the Sailor”) 

Smdbad, Ulysses, and tlie Cy- 
clops (See Ulisses vnd Polviih- 
sios ) \ 

Sm'el, thnne of Glamis, and father 
of Macbeth He married the y oimger 
daughter of Mnlcolm II of Scotland 

Sing ( Sadha ), the mourner of the 
desert — Sir W Scott, The Singcons 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Singe de Racine (Le), Cnmpistron, 
the Trench dramatic poet (1G5G-1723) 

Singing Apple (The), in the deserts 
of I ibv a ThiB apple resembled a ruby 
crowned with a huge diamond, and had 
the gift of imparting wit to those who 
only smelt of it Prince Clicry obtained 
it for Fairstar (See Singing TiiFr ) 

The singing apple te as great an embcIILher of ^vit as 
tho dancing water Is of beauty ‘Would jou a] pear In 
i public 05 a poet or pro e writer a wit cr n philosopher 
>ou only need smell it, and >ou arc possessed ni ouco of 
the^e rare gifts of genius — ComtessoD Annoy Patty Tates 
{ Princess Fairstar M 1GS*.) 

Singing Tree (The), a bee, every 
leaf of which was a month, and all the 
leaves sang together in harmonious con- 
cert — Arabian Fights (“ The Two 
Sisters,” tho last story) 

*** In the tale of Chary and Fairstar 
“the singing tree” is called “the singing 
apple” (g v) 

Smgle-Speecli Hamilton, Will mm 
Gerard Hamilton, statesman (1729-179G) 
His first Epdech was delivered November 
13, 1775, and his eloquence threw into 
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the shade every orator except Pitt him- 
self 

It was supposed that he had exhausted himself In that 
cnc speech and had become physically Incapable of 
making a second so that afterwards when he really did 
mate a second, everybody was naturally dLgusted and 
most people dropped his acquaintance. —Do Qulncey (1785- 

Singleton (Captain), the hero of a 
novel hr D Defoe, called The Adventures 
of Captam Singleton 

The second pert [of Foil rum Crutoe ] scarcely rises 
aborc the level of Captain Singleton — Encyc. Drit. % Art, 

* Romance w 

Smgulai Doctor (The), William 
Occam, Doctor Singularis cl fnvinctfnhs 
(1276-1347) 

' %* The “ Occam razor” was entxa non 
sunt multiplicands, “entities are not to 
bo nnnocessanlv multiplied ” In other 
words, elements, genera, and first prin- 
ciples arc very fciv in number 

Sin'is or Sinms, a Corinthian robber, 
called “ The Pine-Bender,” because he 
fastened his victims to the branches of 
two adjacent pine trees bent down by 
force , being then left to rebound, the} 
tore the victim to pieces — Grech Fable 

In Stephen’s reign, ne are told, “the 
barons took those supposed to hav e -raj 
property, and inflicted on them unutter- 
able tortures Some they hanged up b\ 
the feet, and Emohcd with foul smoke , 
some thej hung bv the thumbs, and 
weighted with coats of mail They tied 
knotted cords about the beads of others, 
and twisted the cords till the pain went to 
the brains , others they kept m dungeons 
with adders and snakes Some the} tore 
in pieces bj fastening them to tw o trees , 
and some the} placed m a crucet house, 
ic a chest short and narrow, in which 
were spikes the victims being forced into 
the chest, all their limbs were crushed 
and broken ” — Ingram, Saxon Chronicle 

Sinner Saved (A) Cj ra daughter 
of Proton us of Cappadocia was on the 
point of taking the v eil among Emmelia’s 
sisterhood, and just before the daj of 
renunciation, EltCmon, her father’s freed 
slave, who loved her, sold himself to the 
devil, on condition of obtaining her for his 
wife He signed the bond with a drop of 
his heart’s blood, and earned about with 
him a little red spot on his breast, as a 
perpetual reminder of the compact The 
deni now sent a dream to Cyra, and 
another to her father, which caused them 
to change their plans , and on the very 
day that Cyra was to bav e taken the v ci 1 , 
she was given by St Basil in mnmage to 
Eleemon, with whom she liv ed hnppilj for 


many y ears, and had a large familv One 
night while her husband was asleep, C>ra 
saw the blood-red spot , she knew w hat it 
meant, and next da} Eleemon told her tlio 
whole story C} ra now bestirred li on elf 
to annul the compact, and went with her 
husband to St Basil, to whom a free and 
full confession was made Eleemon was 
shut up for a night in a cell, and Satan 
would have earned him otf, but he clung 
to the foot of a crucifix Next da} , Satan 
met St Basil in the cathedral, and de- 
manded his bond St Basil assured hnn 
the bond was illegal and invalid The 
devil was foiled, the red mark vanished 
from the skin of Eleemon, a sinner was 
saved, and St Basil came off victonous 
— kmpkilochius, Zip, of St Basil (See 
Roswcvde, Vita Batrum, 156-8 ) 

*** Southcj has converted this legend 
into a ballad of nine Lavs (182D) 

Smon, the craft} Greek who per- 
suaded the Trojans to drag the Wooden 
Horse into their cit} — Virgil, TEncid, 11 

DantC*, m his Inferno, places Sinon, 
with Potiphar’s wife, Nimrod, and the 
rebellious giants, m the tenth pit of 
MnlebolgS (see p 473) 

Sm'toism, the primitive religion of 
Japan It recognizes Tien (“the sun”) 
ns the supreme deity, under whom is a 
crowd of inferior gods and goddesses 
The priests eat no animal food The 
name is denv ed from Sin, a demi-god 

Sintram, the Greek hero of the 
German romance Sintram and His Com- 
panions, b> baron Lainotte Fouqud 

Sint ram’s Sword, Welsung 

Sio'na, n seraph, to whom was com- 
mitted the charge of Bartholomew the 
apostle — Klopstock, The Messiah, m. 
(1748) 

Sipli'a, the guardian angel of Andrew 
the brother of Simon Peter — Klopstock, 
The Messiah, m (1748) 

Si'phax, a soldier, in love with prin- 
cess Cabs, sister of. Astorax king ot 
Paphos The pnneess is in love with 
Polj dorc the brother of general Mcmnon 
(“the mad lover”) — Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, The Mad Lover (1617) 

Sir Oracle, a dictatorial prig , a 
dogmatic pedant 

I nm sir Oracle 

And u hen I ope my lips let no dog ku k 

ShakcsiKNirc Merchant of l enlce act i. _c 1 (1C95 1 

Sirens, three sea-nymphs, v hose 
usual nbodo was a small island near cape 
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PelOrus, in Sicily They enticed sailors 
ashore by their melodious singing, and 
then hilled them Their nameB are 
PnrthenSpc, Ligeia, and Leucothca — 
~Oruk Fable 

Sulom of Beef James I , on his 
return from a hunting excursion, so 
much enjoyed his dinner, consisting of 
a lom of roast beef, that he laid his 
bw ord across it, and dubbed it sir Loin 
At Chingford, in Essex, is a place called 
‘‘Friday Hill House,” in one of the 
rooms of which is an oak table with a 
brass plate let into it, mscribed with the 
following words — “All Lov ens 01 
Roast BPFr viilllikfto know that 
ok this Tablt a Loin was knighted 

nT KING JvMES THE FIRST OX HIS 

Return n om Hunting in ErriNG 
Forest ” 

Knighting the loin of beef is also 
ascribed to Charles II 

Our second Charles of fame facele 
On loin of beef did dine 
Ho held bb sword pleased o cr the meat 
Arise thou famed sir Loin 
Ballad of the AcwSlr John BarJejeom 

SllOCCO, a wind, called the solano m 
Spam , the khamsin in Egv pt , the 
simoom m Western Asia , and the 
harmattan on the coast of Guinea The 
Italians snj of a stupid book, Era scrxtlo 
in tempo dal scirocco (“It was written 
during the sirocco ") 

Sister Anne, sister -of Fatima (the 
seventh and last wife, of Bluebeard) 
Fatima, being condemned to death by 
her tyrannical husband, requested sister 
Anne to ascend to the highest tower of 
the castle toyalch for her brothers, who 
w ere momentarily expected Bluebeard 
kept roanng below stairs for Fatima to 
be quick , Fatima was constantly calling 
out from her chamber, “Sister Anne, do 
you see them coming?" and sister Anno 
was on the watch-tower, mistaking every 
cloud of dust for the mounted brothers 
They arrived at last, rescued Fatima, and 
put Bluebeard to death —Charles Per- 
lault, Contes (“ La Barbo Bleue,” 1G07) 

This is a Scandinavian tale taken from 
the Folks Sagas 

Sis'yphos, m Latin Sisyphus, a 
1 ing of Corinth, noted for lus avanco 
and fraud He was punished id the 
infernal regions by having to roll uphill 
a huge stone, which always rolled down 
again as~ soon as it reached the top 
Sisyphos is a type of av ance, nev er 
satisfied The av ancioi s n an reaches 


the summit of his ambition, and no 
sooner does he so than ho finds the 
object of his deBire as far off ns e\er 

With many n wmry step and many a groan 
Up the high UU1 he boa Yes a huge round stone 
The huge round stone, returning with a bound 
Thunder® Impetuous down and smokes along the ground 
Homer Odjucy xL, (l opes train.) 

Sisyphus, m the Milesian tales, was 
doomed to die, but when Death came to 
him, the wily fellow contm ed to fasten 
the unwelcome messenger m a chair, and 
then feasted him till old Spnrc-nbs grew 
as fat as a prize pig In time, Pluto 
released Death, and Sisy phus was caught, 
but pray cd that he might speak to Ins 
wife before he went to hades The 
pray er was granted, and Sisv phus told 
his w ife not to bury him, foT though she 
might think him dead, he would not be 
really so When be got to the infernal 
regions, he made the ghosts so merry 
with his jokes that Pluto reproved him, 
and Sisyphus pleaded that, as ho had not 
been buried, Pluto had no jurisdiction 
o\ er him, nor could he even he ferried 
across the Styx He then obtained 
leave to return to earth, that, he might 
persuade his wife to bury him Now, 
the wily old king had pre\ iousIj bribed 
IlermCs, when ho took lum to hade', to 
induce Zeus to grant lum life, provided 
ho returned to earth again in the body , 
when, therefore, he did return, he de- 
manded of IlermCs the fulfilment of his 
promise, and IlermCs induced Zens to 
bestow on him life Sisyphus was now 
allowed to return to earth, with'a promise 
that he should never die again till he 
himself implored for death So he In ed 
and lived till he was weary of living, 
and when ho went to bodes the second 
time, he was allotted, by way of punish- 
ment, the task of rolling n huge stone to 
the top of a mountain Orphens (2 syl ) 
asked him how he could endure so cease- 
less and vara an employment, and Sisy - 
phus replied 'that he hoped ultimately 
to accomplish the task “Never,” ex- 
claimed Orpheus , “ it can never he 
done 1 ” “Well, then,” said Sisyphus, 
“ mine is at worst hut everlasting hope ” 
— Lord Ly tton, Tales of Miletus, u 

Sitopli'agus (“ the wheal-eater"), one 
of themouse princes, who,heingwoundcd 
in the battle, crept into a ditch to avoid 
further injury or danger 

The lame Sltopbagio oppressed with pnln 

Creeps from the desperate dangers of the plain 

And where the ditches rUdng weeds supply 

There larks the silent mou«e relieved of heat. 

And «nfe eml towered nrjlds the clmnee of fate 
Parnell Battle of the frogs and ill (about 1713}. 
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Tho last two linos might ba amended 
thus 

Tberd tilVf the trr-* jec^o*? brted breath* 

And* lu 1 frtffl sfchU art'di hit Instant dmih. 

Sm'ard [<Sr trani], the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and general of the English 
forces acting against Macbeth — Sbakc- 
sjicarc, Jfaco- ih ( l GOG) 

Six Chiomcles (TI,*) Dr Giles 
compiled and edited six Old English 
Chronicles for Bohn’s •■ones m ISIS 
Thcv are EthelrrcnlV Chronicle, Asscrs 
ZijT of Mfnd, GeoVrcv of Monmouth s 
Bri‘\s { Hts'ory, Gildif ih: HTs--, Nennius s 
History c i tie Britons, and Tichard of 
Cirencester On tic ■d.i'acn' State of Britain 
Tho last three were edited, m 1757, bv 
professo' Bertram, in his c a iptorcs 7 ns, 
bjt great doubt exi-t- on the gcnumenc'5 
of Dr, Bertrun s compilation (See 
Turrit M mres ) 

Six Islands ( 77« ), which constitu- 
ted “Great Bnttnn\ " before (he Saxon 
period, were Ireland, Iceland, Gothland, 
the Orknevs, Norn a}, and Dacia (or 
D~x n srl) 

Six Months’ War (Tim), the great 
war between Prussia and France The 
emperor (Napoleon III ) left St Cloud 
Jnlj 23, 1870, nnd Pans capitulated 
Januara 28, 1871 

Sixpenny War {The), the 0 P 
( old p~icc } riot of Covcnt Garden in 1809 
So called because the managers tried to 
raise the pnee of admission from 3' Gd 
to 5 r If (he managers bad not given 
vrav, the ncwlv built theatre would hate 
bc' , n utter! v dismantled 

Sisteon-Strina Jack, John Knnn, 
a Inghwnvman lie was a great fop, 
nnd worcsixtocn tags to his breeches, 
2ight at each knee (hanged 177d) 

tir JcbrjrnnM IhalCm/i poetry to*trr'l nboro the 
oMlr^rj fun of rertr* as ‘-■xrccn Jack ftbore Lh« 

f> jol — 1 J tf* of Jo J n?3n {17^1) 

SkeGlngton, author of Sleeping 
Bi vtt't, 2Ia\di and Bachelor a, etc 

And rre zrcat KkcTjnsto*! rrmrfcUIxn ourfraLfl 

l or emit anil ikclefons of j lajx 

3 /Ttn J npUih Bardt and ScCth J^erlaccrt flb>0) 

Skeggs (Jftss Carolina Wtlhclmma 
Amelia), the companion of “lndj Blnr- 
ncy ” These were two flash women 
introduced bj squire Thornhill to the 
Primrose familj, with a view of beguiling 
the tw o eldest daughters, who were both 
u>n beautiful Sir William Thornhill 
thwarted their infamous purpose — Gold- 
smith, Vicar of Wat (field (17G0), 


Skoloton at tho Feast Plutarch 
savs that in Egjptmn banquets towards 
the clo°c a sonant brought in a Ekelcton, 
and cried aloud to the guests, “ Look on 
this * Eat, drink, nnd be merrv, for to- 
morrow a on diol" Hcrodotos seas the 
skeleton was a w ooden one, about eighteen 
inches m length (Sec 1 Cor w »2) 

Tho slmnjrtr fraslM atlifs lyn*d 
Lut. like the fatten fU the ton* 

That wanting tlnx-jilexc ncxcreevsM 
For a rr -Nercr I Nercr—f or errr V 1 
Lons'cllor The O'd C"oota7i the c fair/ 

Skelton (Sam), n smuggler — Sir 
XV Scott, Ecdgauntlct (tune, George 111 ). 

Sketchloy Cl» thar), George Bose, 
author of J trs Broicn (her observation* 
on men and objects, politics and manners, 
etc ) 

SEettles (Sir Carnet), of Eulhntn. 
He expressed Ins importance ba an 
antique gold snuff-boa. and silk lnnd- 
kcrclnef His liobha was to extend his 
acquaintances, nnd to introduce people 
to each other SKcttles, junior, was a 
pupil of Dr Bhmber — C Dickens, 
Comte. y and Son (1816) 

Skemngton’8 Daughter, an in- 
strument of torture in ented ba bkev ing- 
ton, lieutenant of tlie lower in the reign 
of Ilcnrj XIII It consisted of abroad 
iron hoop, m two parts, jointed with a 
lunge 'I lie victim was put into the 
hoop, which was then squeezed close nnd 
locked Here lie remained for about an 
hour nnd a half in the most inexpressible 
torture (Generali} corrupted into the 
“Scavengers Daughter ") 

Sketvton (The Hon 1 frs), mother 
of 1 dith (Mr Dombej’s second wife) 
Haaing once been a bcauta, she painted 
when old nnd shrivelled, became en- 
thusiastic about the “ charms of nature," 
nnd reclined in her batli-chair in the 
attitude she assumed in her barouche 
when a oung and w ell off A fashionable 
artist had painted her lil cncss in this 
attitude, and called his picture “ Cleo- 
patra " The Hon Mrs Skcwton arns 
the sister of the late lord Pcenix, nnd 
aunt to the present lord — C, Dickens, 
Combi y and Son (181G) 

Skies, snobs, blackguards At West- 
minster bcliool tbcbojs call themselves 
Homans, nnd the “tow n ” Volsci, contracted 
into ’set, and corrupted into “ skies " 

growbal] the jkfrtl" thought I not knowing that 
ekJ«" an I blackguards were synonyinoul term? «- 
T<ord Yt I l/arnox* tdchrMci efc.,1 « 

Skifilns (J/us), nu angular, middle- 
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aged worn fin, who wears “ green kid 
glo\ o'; when dressed for company ” She 
marries Wcmuuck — C Dickens, Qrcat 
Expectations (18G0) 

Skimp olo (Harold), an amateur 
artist, always sponging on his friends 
Under n plausible, light-hearted manner, 
lie v, as intensely selfish, but Mr Jarndy ce 
looked on him ns a mere child, and 
helie\ ed in hipi implicitly — C Dickens, 
Bleak House (1852) 

(The original of this character w ns 
Leigh Hunt, w ho was greatly displeased 
at the skit ) 

Skin (The 21 ran without a), Richard 
Cumberland So called by Garrick, on 
account of his painful sensitir eness of 
all criticism lhc same irritability of 
temper made Sheridan caricature him in 
The Cntic ns “sir Fretful Plagiary " 
(1732-1811) 

Skinfaxi (“ shining mane"), tho 
horse which draws the chariot of day — 
Scandinavian Mythology 

Skoftrung, the sword of king Rolf 
the Norn ay hero, presen cd for centimes 
m Iceland 

Skogan (See Scogax ) 

Skreigll (Mi ), the precentor at the 
Gordon Arms inn, Kipplctrwgnn — Sir 
W Scott, Guy Manncnng (time, George 
II ) 

Skulls The skulls of the ancient 
Persians were so tliin-boncd that a small 
pebble would break them , whereas those 
of the Egyptians were so thick in tho 
bone that the} would not break ei en with 
the blow of a huge stone — Herodotos, 
Histon / (in mno books, called “ The 
Nine Muses") 

Skulls at Banquets Plutarch 
lolls ns that towards the close Df an 
1 gyptian feast a servant brought in a 
skeleton, and cried to the guests, “Eat, 
drink, and be merr} , for to-morrow you 
die ! ” 

Liko skullg at Mempldan banquet* 

Bj-ron Don Juan UL 65 (1820) 

Skill liewlmtter (Andrew), tho 
scrivener — Sir W Scott, Fortunes of 
Nigel (time, James I ) 

Sky-Lark, a lark with tho “skies” 
or ’seis The Westminster boys used to 
rtyle themselves Homans, and the 
“ town ” Votsci , the latter word was 
curtailed to 'sci [siy] A row between 
the Westminsterians and the town roughs 
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was called a 'sci-larl or a lark with the 
Yolsci 

Skyresh Bol'golam, the . high 
admiral or gnlbet of the realm ofLilliput 
— Swift, Qulhvcrs Ti avcls (“Voyage to 
Lilliput,” in , 172G) 


S L Laud ordered William Prynno 
to be branded on both cheeks with tho 
letters S L , meaning “Schismatic libel- 
ler , ” but Pr} nne insisted that the lottcra 
stood for Stigmata Landis (“Laud’s dis- 
grace ’’) 

Slackbndge, one of the “hands” 
in Bonndcrby ’s mill at Cokctown Slack- 
bndge is an ill-conditioned fellow, ill 
made, with lowering c}ebrows, and 
though inferior to mnnv of the others, 
exercises over them a great influence 
He is tho orator, who stirs up his fellow- 
workmen to strike — C Dickens, Hard 
Times (1851) 

Slammerkin (Mrs ) Captain Mac- 
heath says of her, “She is careless and 
genteel ” “ All } ou fine ladies," he adds, 
“who know your own beauty, affect an 
undress Gay, The Bcggai s Opera, n 
I (1727) 

Slandei, an old ling, of “ragged, 
rude attyre, and filthy loekes,” who 
sucked \ cnom out of her nails It avns 
her nature to abuse all goodness, to frame 
groundless charges, to “stealc away the 
crowne of a good name," and “never 
thing so well avns doen, hut she with 
blame would blot, and of due praise 
deprive ” 

A foule and loathljr creature suro In sight 
And In condition* to bo loathed no Icsse , 

For the was stuft with rancour nnd despight 
Up to the throat, that oft with bltfcmesso 
It forth would breake and gush in great crceaM) 


Sdaunder" 

call 

Spenser FaEry Queen IV vUL 21 (1E9G). 

Slang, from Slangenberg, a Dutch 
general, noted for his abusive and ex- 
aggerated epithets when ho reproved the 
men under his command The etymon 
is suited to this dictionary, and the fol- 
lowing are not without* wit — Italian, 
s-hngua, s negative and lingua = “ bad 
language,” French, esetandre, “an event 
which gives rise to scandal,” lienee, faire 
csclandre, “ to expose one to scandal,” 
causer dc I’cscandrc, “ to gi\ e ground for 
scandal , ” Greek, skandulon, “ an offence, 
a scandal " “ Slangs,” fetters for male- - 
factors, 
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Slnngo, i Ind, scnmt of Gay love 
« voting barrister He dresses up ns a 
woman, and when squire Snpskull cornea 
from Yorkshire for a wife, Slango passes 
himsJf off n« Arbeila. In the mean time, 
Gavlovc assumes the mrs and manners of 
a i or! 'lure like, nml marnea Arbeila, 
with whom lie is m love — Carey, Ihc 
Honed Yorhshxriman (17df>) 

Slawkoil-Ber'gius ( Hafcn ), an 
nna^m.an author, distinguished for the 
great length of Ins nose In the Lijc 
ard Opanons oj Distrain Shnnl'/ (by 
Siome), Slawkea-Bcrgiiis is referred tn 
ns a groat nuthontv on all lore connected 
a\ith no es, and a curious talc is intro- 
duced from Ins liy potlietical w orka about 
a man vv ilh an enormously long nose 
No now cat lx? Joitly fmputnlM tbo putil rot 
tvtn Ui* rose cf iNjwfcfh Berlin hlmvlf — Corljlc 

Slaygood (Quint), master of n pang 
of thieves which infested the King’s 
highvrnv "Mr Greatlicart slew linn, and 
rescued 1 ecblcnund from his grasp in a 
dud —Banyan, Pilgrim's Projn<*, n 
(1C33) 

Slca'iy, proprietor of the circus at 
Col down A stout man, with one ctc 
fixed and one loose, a \oice like the 
efforts of a broken pair of bellows, a 
flabln skin, and muddled head lie was 
nem sober and nc\er drunk, but nlwnvs 
kind-hearted lorn Gmdgnnd, after 
robbing the lianl , lav concealed in tins 
circus as a black servant, till Sle irv con- 
nived at Ins escape 11ns Slcarj did in 
gratitude to Ihoinns Gradgnnd, 1 =q , 
\f P , \,ho adopted and educated Cecilia 
lupe, daughter of las clown, signor 
Jupe 

Joscphmc Slcarg, daughter of the circus 
proprietor, a pretty girl of 18, who had 
been tied on a horse nt two vears old, 
nnd lmd made ft will ftt 12 Hus will 
she earned about with her, nnd in it she 
signified her desire to be drawn to the 
grave by two piebald pomes Josephine 
married* E M 13 Childers of her father’s 
circus — C Dickens, Hard 'Junes (1854) 

Sleek (Ammadab), in The Serious 
Lamtlg, a comedy by Homs liamelt 

Sleeper (The) Almost all nations 
haw a tradilion about sonic sleeper, who 
will wake after a long penod of dor- 
mancy 

American (North) Itir van Winkli , 
n Dutch colonist of New York, slept 
twenty years in the Kantslull Moun- 


tains of North Amenca — Washington 
Imng 

American (South) SrnABTiAi. I , sup- 
posed to have fillcn in the battle of 
Alcrzarnucbir, in 1578, is only asleep, 
nnd will in due time awake, return to 
life, and make Brazil the chief kingdom 
of the earth 

Arabian Trends Mutovnun Mo- 
itun, the twelfth iman, is only sleeping, 
like Charlemagne, till Antichrist appears, 
when he will awake in Ins strength, and 
overthrow the great enemy of all trtio 
belicv ers 

Nouiuimiui is onh in a temporary 
sleep, waiting the fulness of time 
Lritish Praditions Kino Annum is 
not dead in Av lllon, but is mcrclv meta- 
morphosed into a raven In due tunc he 
will awake, resume Ins proper person, 
claim the throne or Britain, nnd make it 
the head and front of all the kingdoms 
of the globe “Because king Arthur 
hears for the nonce the semblance of a 
raven, the people of Britain never kill a 
raven 1 (Ccrv antes, Don Quixote, 1 n 5). 

Gimtu slept oOO years by the en- 
chantment of Merlin .She was the 
natural daughter of king Arthur and 
Gucndolcn, nnd was thus punished be- 
cause she would not put an end to a com- 
bat in which twenty 1 nights were mortally 
w ounded, including Merlin’s son — Sir W. 
Scott, Bridal of 1 1 annum (1818) 

Minns, the enchanter, is not dead, 
but “ sleeps nnd sigdis in nn old tree, 
spell-bound by Vivien ” — British Legend 
St David was thrown into nn en- 
chanted sleep by Ormnndinc, but after 
slcimng for seven years, was awoke by 
Merlin 

Tiaich Legend 'I he French slain in 
the SiojnvN Yj'.si i ns are not really 
dead, but they sleep for the time being, 
awaiting the dnv of retribution 

German I^jcmls Butnviiossv with 
bin ofhis knights sleep in Ky fihntl6berg, 
in 'ihuringin, till the fulness of time, 
when tlicv will nwnkc nnd make Germany 
the foremost kingdom of the earth 'I he 
beard of the red King lias already grown 
through the (able slab nt which he 13 
sitting, but it must wind itself llireo 
times round the tabic before Ins second 
advent Bnrbaros=a occasionally wakes 
nnd asks, “Is it timeV” when a voice 
replies, " Not y ct Sleep on ” 

Ciiaiu kvagnj is not dead, but only 
nslccp in Untersberg, near Snltzburg, 
waiting for the advent of Antichrist, 
vyhen ho will rouse from Ins slumber, go 
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forth conquering, and will deliver Chris- 
tendom thnt it may be fit for the second 
adv cnt and personal reign of Chnst 

Chvrils Y kaiser of German) is 
onl) asleep, uniting his time, when ho 
lull awake, return to earth, "resume the 
monarch) 01 crGennanj , Portugal, Spain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Denmark, 
putting all enemies under his feet 

Knlz Lazar, of Sen in, supposed to 
have been slam b) the Turks in 1389, is 
not rcallj dead, but has put on sleep for 
a while, and at an allotted moment he will 
rc-nppcnr m Ins full strength 

Grecian Legends Endim'ion’, a beau- 
tiful }outh, sleeps a perpetual sleep m 
latinos SclcnC (the moon) fell m love 
with him, kissed him, and still lies b) 
lus side In the British Museum is an 
exquisite statue of End) mion asleep — 
Gice ! Fable 

ErniE\'iDi s (5 syl ) the Cretan poet 
was sent m bojliood to search for a stra) 
sheep, being heated and near), he 
stepped into a cat e, and fell asleep for 
fifty-seven ) ears Epimcmdes, wo are 
told, attained the age of 154, 157, 229, 
and some say 289 ) cars — Pliny, History, 
vli 12 

Irish Traditions Brian, surnamed 
{t Boroimhc,” king of Ireland, who con- 
quered the Danes in twent) pitched 
battles, and was supposed to lin\c been 
slam m the bnttle of Clontarf, in 1014, 
lvas onlv stunned lie still sleeps in his 
castle of Kincorn, and the day of Ire- 
land’s necessity will be Brian’s oppor- 
tunity 

Desmond or Kilwyliock, m Lime- 
rick, supposed to have perished in the 
reign of Elizabeth, is onl) sleeping under 
the waters of lough Gur Ever) seventh 
year lie rc-appcars in full armour, rides 
round the lake early in the morning, and 
w ill ultimately rc-nppear and claim the 
fnnul) estates — bir w Scott, Fortunes 
of Nigel 

Jewish Legend Elijah the prophet 
is not dead, but sleeps in Abraham’s 
bosom till Antichrist appears, when he 
will return to Jerusalem and restore all 
things 

Russian Tiadition Elij yh Mansur, 
warrior, prophet, nnd priest in Asiatic 
Russia, tned to tench a more tolerant 
form of Islam, but was looked on as a 
heretic, nnd condemned to imprisonment 
in the bowels of a mountain There he 
sleeps, waiting patiently the summons 
v,hich will be given him, when he will 
aw nke, and w at e his conquering sw ord to 


tho terror of the Muscovite — Milner, 
Gallery of Geography, 781 
Scandinavian 1> edition OlafTrygg- 
\ Asovkmgof Norwa), who was baptized 
in London, and introduced Christianity 
into Norwa), Iceland, and Greenland 
Being overthrown b) Swolde king of 
Sweden (a d 1000), he threw himself 
into tlic sea and swam to the IIol) Land, 
became an anchorite, and fell asleep at a 
greatly advanced age, but lie is onl) 
waiting hiB opportunit), when ho will 
sever Norway from Sweden, nnd raise it 
to a first-class power 
Scottish Iradition Thomas or Ei - 
crLDOUNE sleeps beneath tho Eildon 
Hills, in Scotland One dnv, an elfin 
lad) led him into a cavern in these hills, 
nnd he fell asleep for seven )cars, when 
he revisited the npper earth, under a bond 
that he would return immcdiatel) the 
elfin lad) summoned him One dnv, as 
he was making merr) with lus friends, he 
heard the summons, kept his word, and 
has nev er since been seen — Sir IV Scott, 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bordci 
Spanish liadition Bohadil el Chico, 
last of the Moorish kings of Granada, lies 
spell-bound near the Alhambra, but in the 
da) appointed he w ill return to earth and 
restore the Moorish gov ernment in Spain 
Swiss Legend Three of the family of 
Tell Bleep a semi-death at RUtli, w citing 
for the hour of their countn ’s need, 
when the) will wake up and deliver it 
*** See Scv ln Sleepers 

Sleeper Awakened (The) Abou 
Hassan, the son of a nch merchant at 
Bagdad, inherited a good fortune , but, 
being a prudent man, made a yow to 
divide it into two parts all that came 
to him from rents lie determined to set 
apart, but all that was of the nature of 
cash he resolved to spend on pleasnre 
In the course of a 5 ear lie ran through 
this fund, and then made a resolve in 
future to ask onl) one guest at a time 
to his board Ihis guest was to be a 
stranger, nnd never to be asked a second 
time It so happened that the caliph 
Haronn-al-Raschid, disguised ns a mer- 
chant, was on one occasion his guest, nnd 
heard Abou Hassnn say that he wished 
he were caliph for one day, and he would 
punish a certain iman for tittle-tattling 
Haroun-nl-Raschid thought that he could 
make capital of this wish for a bttle 
diversion , so, drugging the merchant’s 
wine, ho fell into a profound sleep, was 
conve)ed to tho palace, and on waking 
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was treated as the calipb Ho ordered 
the imnn to be punished, and sent Ins 
mother a handsome gift, but at "night, 
another sleeping draught being gnen 
him, he was earned hack to his oivn 

I ouse "When lie woke, he could not 

decide if lie had been m a dream or not, 
but his conduct was so strange that he 
was taken to a mad-house Ilonas con- 
fined for several dn\s, and, being dis- 
charged, the caliph in disguise again 
united him, and repeated the ^ame game, 
‘o that rextdnv he could net toll which 
liad been the dream At length the 
mvsterv was cleared up, and lie was 
gnen a post about the caliph’s person, 
and the sultana gave him a beautiful 
slave for his wife Abou Ilnssnn now 
placed a tncl on the caliph He pre- 
tended to lie dead, and sent his young 
w ife to the sultana to announce the sad 
new - /obcidn, tlio sultana, was cere 
innch grieved, and gave her favourite a 
sum of money for the funeral expenses 
Oa her return, she placed the dead 
woman, and Abou Hnssan went to the 
caliph to announce Jus loss The caliph 
c'-prcssed his sympatln, and, hacmg 
given mm a sum of moncc for the 
funeral expenses, c cut to the sultana 
to speak of the sad news of the death of 
the coung bride “The bride?" cried 
/obeida, “cou mean the bridegroom, 
commander of the faithful ” “ No, I 

mean the lindc," answered the caliph, 

II for Abou Ha 'an has but just left me ” 
“ fhat cannot be, sire,” retorted /obeida, 
“for it is not an hour ago that the bride 
v a° here, to nnnouncc his death " To 
settle this moot point, the chief of the 
eunuchs was sent to *cc which of the tevo 
was dead, and Abou, who saw Jinn 
coming, got the bride to nrclend to he 
dc id, and set himself at nor head bc- 
c ailing, so the man returned with the 
report that it was the bride who was dead, 
and not the bridegroom The Bultnna 
would not beliccc him, and sent her aged 
mn>e (o ascertain the fact As she 
approached, Abou Hn^nn pretended to be 
dead, and the bride to be the wailing 
widow, accordingly the nurse contra- 
dicted the report of the eunuch The 
caliph and sultana, with the nur>c and 
eunuch, then all event to sec for tliem- 
sches, and found both apparently dead 
flic calinh now said he would give 1000 
pieces of gold to know which died first, 
when Abou Hasten cried, “Commander 
(f the faithful, it eras I echo died first ” 
TJic trick w?s fo.iul out, the caliph 


ncarlv died with laughter, ntod the jest 
proccd a little mine of wealth to tlio 
court facountc — Arabian Nights 

Sleepers (See Semin SLFnrrns) 

Sleeping Beauty (The), a lady 
who sleeps in a oastle a hundred years, 
during which time an impenetrable wood 
springs up around the castle , hut being 
at length disenchanted by a y oung 
prince, she marries him Iho brothers 
Grimm have reproduced this kale in Ger- 
man The old Norse talc of Brvnhihl 
and Sigurd seems to he the origmnl of 
/’/it. Stc<.pinn Beauty — Terra tilt, Contes 
d i Tunps (‘* La Belle au Hois Dormnnt, ’ 
ICO?) 

(Tcnnvsan lias poetised tins nursery 
story ) 

Sleipner, the horse of Odin 

Slondei, one of the suitors of "sweet 
Anno Page ” Ills sonant’s name is 
Simple blender is a country lout, 
cousin of justice Shallow — Shakespeare, 
Merry ll’ins of Windsor (15%) 

flcMer b ft perfect satire on the brilliant routb of 
the province* brf re tlio Introduction of ne weeper* 
ami tumi Ike ra.d* nu kwtrnl and boobj-Uh among Jril 
people l nit M home In m !e *r<ort» and proud of cijdolu 
at which the town would Liujrb — Hflllain. 

Flendcr anl *Jr Andrew ArJ9<beek ftre foob troubled 
with an uneasy consdousneu of their folly which in the 
Litte~ produces a most echoing meekness and docill r and 
In the former awkwardne j oltstlnaer and confusion.— 
Mac- uia y 

Slick (Sam), judge Thomas Chandler 
Ilaliburton of Nova Scotia, author of lhe 
Clochnatcr (1837) 

Sim She! , a innkec clockmakcr and 
pedlar, wonderfully ’ente, a great ob- 
server, full of quaint ideas, droll wit, 
odd fancies, surprising illustrations, nnd 
idcntv of “soft sawder" Judge llnli- 
Imrton wrote tlio two senes called &im 
Site! or the Clochna! cr (1837) 

Shderskew (Peg), the hag-lil o 
housekeeper of Arthur Gride She robs 
her master of some deeds, nnd thcrebv 
brings on his ruin — C Dickens, Nicholas 
Aichtcby (1838) 

Sligo (Dr ), of Ireland He lcoks 
with contempt on Ins countryman, Dr 
Osasafras, because he is but n. parvenu 

Oka - afrosj That* n namo of no nob' He Ij not a 
Mile- Ian I am cure The family I ruppo-e camo orer 
the other thy with fitrongbow not nboro *oven or tbjii 
hundred rears nga— Foote The fietil upon Tiro htleXt 

(ira) 

Slingsby (Jonathan Frch), Tohn 
T ntncis Wallor, author of The Shngsby 
Papers (1852), etc 

Slip, the a nlct of y oung Ilarlowc (gon 
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of sir Harry Harlowe of Dorsetshire) 
Ho schemes w ith Martin, a fellow-ser- 
vant, to contract a marriage between 
Martin and Miss Stockwell (daughter of 
a wealthy merchant), in order to get 
possession of £10,000, the wedding por- 
tion The plan v, as tins Martin was to 
pass himself ofE as y oung Harlowe, and 
morry the lady or 6ecuro tho dot , but 
Jenny (Miss Stockwcll's maid) informs 
Delford, the lover of Miss Stockwell, 
and lie arrests the two knaves 311st in 
time to prev ent mischief — Garrick, Ned 
or Nothing (17GG) 

Slippeis which enabled the feet to 
walk, /nit cs that cut of tkcmseUcs, and 
sabres winch dealt blow s at a w lsh, w ere 
presents brought to Yntliok by a hideous 
monster without a name — IV Bcchford, 
Vathc! (178-1) 

Slippery Sara, a highwayman m 
captain Macheath’s gang Pcachum say s 
he should dismiss him, because “ tho 
villain hath tho impudence to have views 
of follow ing Ins trnde as a tailor, which 
he calls an honest employment " — Gay, 
The Beggar's Opcia, 1 (1727) 

Slipslop (hfrs), a Indy of frail 
morals — Fielding, Joseph Andrews (1742) 

Slo-Fmr, Chichester, tho October 
fair, when tfio beasts w r erc sold for 
slaughter, that they might be salted down 
for w inter use The ne\t month (Nov em- 
ber) was called Blot-monath or “Blood- 
month," being the time when tho beasts 
were killed (Old English, sltfan, sldh, 
“to slaughter,” blot, “blood, sacrifice,” 
from bldtan, “to shed blood ”) 

Some idea may be gathered of the 
enormous number of nnimnls salted down 
in November, from the mere residue left 
in the larder of tho elder Spencer, in 
May , 1327 There were “ 80 salted 
bcev cs, 500 bacons, and GOO muttons " 

Slop {Dr ), sir John Stoddart, II D , 
editor of the New Times, who entertained 
an insane hatred of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
called by him “ The Corsican Fiend ” 
William Hone devised the name from 
Stoddart's book entitled Slop's Shave at 
a Brohcn Bone (1820), and Thomas Moore 
helped to popularize it (1773— 185G) 

Slop {Dr ), a choleric, enthusiastic, and 
bigoted physician He breaks down 
Tristram’s nose, and crushes uncle Toby’s 
lingers to a jeUj r in attempting to demon- 
strate the use and virtues of a newly 
ynv ented pair of obstetrical forceps — 


Sterne, The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy , Gentleman (1769) 

(Under this name, Stcme ridiculed Dr, 
Burton, a man-midwife of Fork ) 

Slopard {Dame), wifo of Grimbard 
the brock or badger, in the beast-epic of 
Ecynard the Fox (1498) 

Sloppy, a love-child brought up by 
Betty Higdon, for whom he turned the 
mangle When Betty died, Mr Boffin 
apprenticed him to n cabinet-maker 
Sloppy is described as “ n v cry long bo) , 
with a very little head, and an open 
mouth of disproportionate capacity that 
seemed to assist his cy cs in staring ” It 
is hinted that he became “tbc pnnee” of 
Jenny Wren, tho dolls’ dressmaker 

Of nn ungainly make was Sloppy There was too much 
of him longwUo too Ilttlo of him broadwL© and loo 
man) t He had n con 

sidemt and mist and 

ankle awkward snind 

was Sloppy —O Dickens, Our Mutual Friend I. I 10 
( 18 W) 

Slough of Despond {The), a deep 
bog, which Christian" had to pass on Ins 
way to the Wicket Gate Neighbour 
Pliable would not attempt to pass it, 
and turned back While Christian was 
floundering in the slough, Help came to 
bis aid, and assisted lnhi over 

TI»e name of tho slouch was Despond Hero they 
wallowed for a time and Christian because of tho burden 
that was on his back began to sink Into tho mJre This 
miry slough is such a place 03 cannot be mended It 1* tho 
descent whither the scum and filth tint attends conviction 
of sin doth continually run and therefore b It called tlio 
Slough or Despond for eUU ns the sinner b awakened 
about his lost condition there arLe in his soul many 
fears r “ *- * henrions, which 

all of s s place and thb 

Is tho juihL— B unyan 

rUjrlmt FrogrciS I. 

Slowboy {Tilly), nurso and general 
help of Mr and Sirs Peerybingle She 
“ was of a spare and straight shapo, 
insomuch that her garments appeared to 
be in constant danger of sliding off her 
shoulders Her costume was remarkable 
for its very partial development, and 
always afforded glimpses at the back of 
n pair of dead-grden stay s ” Miss Tilly 
was very fond of baby, but had a sur- 
prising talent for getting it into diffi- 
culties, bringing its head in perpetual 
contact with doors, dressers, stair-rails, 
bedposts, and so on Tilly, wbo had 
been a foundling, looked upon the house 
of Peerybmgle the carrier as a royal 
residence, and loved both Mr and Mrs 
Pecry bingle with all the intensity of an 
undivided affection — C Dickens, The 
Ci ichct on the Tleai th (1845)- 

Sludge {Gammer), the landlady of 
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r Tu*mt s Ilolidtn the schoolmaster m 
Whito Horse Vnle 

Dichs Sitidjc or “ flibbertigibbet,” 
her dwarf grnnd*cm — Sir W Scott, 
Jxcaihcer jt (time, 1 IirabcUi) 

Slum (Hr), n patter poet, who 
droned cti riditam Ho called on Mr* 
Jarlea, exhibitor of wax-work 1 -, nil by 
accident " That, Mr Slum? 5 ' cried 
the lady of (he wax-work , “who’dliaic 
{bought of seem * \ on here “ Ton mi 
soul and honour,’ -mid "Mr Slum, 
11 that's ft good remark I Ton my foul 
find honour, that? a wise remark. 

Why I came here ? To l my *otil nnd 
honour, I hardh 1 non wlnl I came 
hero for What a splendid classical 
tiling is this, Mrs tnrle\ 1 Ton mv FOtd 
and honour, it is quite Mmcniml" 
“It 11 loot well, I fnnn," ob'ened Mrs 
Jarltv, “We’! 1 " said Mr Slum, “it 
would l>e iho delight of mi life, ’pan mi 
mil and honour, to exercise my Mu^c on 
si ch n delightful theme By the way — 
nnv order*, madam l Is there nny tiling 
J can do Tor you? 1 (ch xxvni ) 

M \Jk !fci* jxr' -:r — < * rv f \ tl o f i »!ary r ntlman. 

k tl * * /rVfccrt £l V thf h. t r-*, ttk the ol 1 

l ^Ury a'Zto L <tpm. fc-k fny rv*n wiw; »l\t 
I fwrjy Lj t! -r i-l Hi. nnl rruk ttij nt>n! he b'em 

»1 M m ’ t 1)11#. * “rt.tr ( Airf 


Slumltoy ( '-nnv ,’), “hint" candidate 
for the rejirc'Cnta'ion of the borough of 
1 -Man swill in parliament Ills opponent 
is Horatio firkin, who represents the 
11 buff ’ m’ rc*t — 0 Die! cn®, lhe Fie } - 
t rl J’ap.e (JUJG) 

Sly \C/,nitopK l -r) l a keeper of bear?, 
nnd n tinier In the induction of 
fchal espcarcs coined v called lonunq of 
V. Shrew, CbriMoplicr is found dead 
drunk b, n nobleman, who commands 
Ins sen ants to tnl c him to Ins mansion 
and attend on lum as a lord The trick 
is played, and the “commonly " of 
Itnivnq oi the Shrew is performed for 
the delectation of the ephemeral lord 

A similar trick was played by Hnroun- 
ftl-Ruscliid on a rich merchant named 
Abou Iln<-san (sec Arabnn flights, “Ihc 
Sleeper Awakened”) Also by Philippe 
Ic lion of Burgumh, on lna marriage 
ruth 1 lcanora (see Burton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy , n 2, 1, IG21) 

_ Slymo (Chevy), one of old Marlin 
Chu/rlewits numerous relations Ho is 
a drunl enj good-for-nothing mgabond, 
hut his fnend Montague Tigg considers 
him “ nn unappreciated genius ” His 
Chief peculiarity consists In his always 


being “round the comer,” — C Dickens, 
Martin ChuztlcicU (1811) 

Small (Gilbert), the pintnal er, n 
hardworking old man, i\ho loica his son 
most dearlv 

Thomas Small , the son ol Gilbert, a 
would-be man of fashion and nmccaroni 
Ten conceited of his fine person, he 
thinks himself the \cn glass of fashion 
Thomas Smnll resolics to make a fortune 
by mnrnngc, nnd allies himself to Kate, 
who turns out to he tho daughter of Strap 
the cobbler — S Knowles, lhe Dujgai of 
Bethnal Green (1831) 

Smnll Boot (To Chronicle) 

“ 1 o sucklo fools, and cliromclo small 
beer” (logo) — Shakespeare, Othello, 
net n sc 1 (1G11) 

Small Bcor Poot (The), IT 
Thomas litrgcrald He is now known 
onh for one line, quoted in the Rejected 
Addresses “The tree of freedom is tlio 
Bnti«h oak” Cobbctt gaic him tho 
sobriquet (I7. r > f )-lS2'l) 

Smnll-Endianq, n “religious sect" 
in Lilliput, who made it an article of or- 
thodoxy to break their eggs at tho smnll 
end B\ the Smnll-cndmns is meant the 
protestant parti , the Roman Catholics 
am called Lhe Big-endian?, from their 
making it a sine qua non for all true 
Churchmen to brenl their eggs at the big 
end — Swift, Gulhca s 'J raids (“Voingo 
to Lilliput," I72G). 

Smallwecd Family (The), a 
grasping, lll-condilioneil lot, consisting 
of grandfather, grandmother, nnd the 
twins Bartholomew nnd Judy The 
grandfather indulges in iiluperntne ex- 
clamations ngninst his aged wife, with or 
without proiocntion, nnd flings nt her 
any tiling he can lay Ins band on lie 
becomes, however, so dilapidated nt last 
that he 1ms to be shaken up b\ his 
amiable granddaughter Judy in order to 
be aroused to consciousness 

Bart, ic Ra> tholomcio Smalhucd, 
a youtli who moulds himself on tho 
model of Mr Guppy, the lawyer’s clerk 
in the office of Kcnge and Carboy 
lie prides himself on being “a limb 
of the law," though under 16 years of 
ago , indeed, it is reported of him thnt his 
first long clothes wero mado out of a 
lawyer’s blue bag. — C. Dickens, Blcal 
House (1862). 

Sma’trasli (Hpme), tho nlc-womnn 
at "Wolfs Hopo Tillage,— Sir W. Scott, 
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Bride of Lammermoor (fame. William 
III) 

Smauker (John), footman of Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam Ho mvite9 Sam Weller 
to a “ swnrry ” of “Jailed mutton” — C 
Dickens, The Pickwick Papers (183G) 

Smectym'nuus, tlio title of a 
celebrated pamphlet containing an attack 
upon episcopacy (1G11) The t tie is 
composed of the initial letters of the fiv c 
enters, RM (Stephen Marshall), EG 
(Edmund Cnlnmy ), T3T (Thomas I oung), 
MW (Matthew New comen), UUS 
(William Spurstow) Sometimes one U 
is omitted Butler says the business of 
synods is 

To find. In lines of beard and face 
The physiognomy of Grace ” 

-And br tho sound and twang of do e 

If all be sound within disclose 

The handkerchief about the neck 

(Canonical cravat of Smock, 

trora whom the Institution cams 

Vi hen Church and State they sot on flame ) 

Judge rightly If regeneration” 

lie of the newest eut In fashion. 

i/udi&ros L3(1GG3>. 

Smelfungus Smollett was so called 
by Steme, because his volume of Travels 
through Franco and Italy is one per- 
petual snarl from beginning to end 

The lamented Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne to 
Tarls, from Paris to Romo and so on but ho set out 

* u 1 * -v A ^ passod 

* ountof 

Is own 
(17CS) 

Smell a Voice When a young 
prince had clandestinely visited the 
v onng princess brought up in the palace 
of the 1’ loner Mountain, the fairy mother 
Yiolenta said, “I smell the voice of a 
man," and commanded the dragon on 
which she rode to make search for the 
intruder — Comtcsse D’Aunoy, Fairy 
Tales (“ The White Cat," 1QS2) 

Bottom says, in the part of “Pyrn- 
mus ” 

I see a voice, now will 1 to the chink. 

To spy an I can hear my Tills bo s face 
Shakespeare JUdwmmer Atghft net v 

sc. 1 (159°) 

Snuke (1 syl ), a poor, half-starved, 
half-witted boy, the son of Ralph 
Nickleby As the marriage was clandes- 
tine, the child was put out to nurse, and 
neither its father nor mother ever went to 
see it When about seven years old, the 
child was stolen by ono Brooker, out of 
revenge, and put to school at Dotheboy s 
Hall, l orkshire B-ooker paid the school 
fees for sis years, and being then trans- 
ported, the payment censed, and the boy 
was made a sort of drudge Nicholas 
f^ickleby took pity on him, and when he 


left, Smiko ran away to 30m his friend, 
who took cate of the poor half-witted 
creature fall ho died (see pp 694-5, 
original edit ) — C Dickens, Nicholas 
NicUcby (1838) 

Smiler, a sheriffs officer, m A Scnulai 
Fix, by J 51 5Iorton 

Smilinda, a -lovelorn maiden, to 
whom Sharper was untrue Pope, in his 
eclogue called The Basset Tabic (1716), 
makes Cordelia and Smilinda contend on 
this knotty point, “ Who suffers most, 
she who loses nt basset, or she who loses 
her lover?" They refer the question to 
Betty Lovet Cordelia stakes her “lady's 
companion, made by Slathers, and worth 
fifty guineas," on the point , and Smilinda 
stakes a snuff-box, won at Corfacelli's in 
a Taffle, as her pledge When Cordelia 
has stated tho iron agony of loss at cards, 
and Smilinda the c rustling grief of losing 
a sweetheart, “strong ns a footman and 
as his mnstcr sweet," Lovet awards the 
lady's companion to Smilinda, and tho 
snuff-box to Cordelia, and bids both give 
over, “for sho wants her tea” Of 
course, this was suggested by Yirgil's 
Eclogue, 111 

Smith. In the Leisure Hour we read _ 
“ During a period of seventeen years 
(from 1838 to 1854, both mclusiv ej, the 
births, deaths, nnd marriages of the 
Smiths registered amounted to 28G,037, 
and it is calculated that the families of 
Smith m England are not less than 
53,000 " 

*** This must be a very great mis- 
calculation 28G,037, in sev entcen Years, 
gives rather more than 16,825 a y car, or 
a marriage, death, or birth to every 
threo families per annum (nenrly) 1£ 
the registration is correct, the number of 
families must be ten times the number 
stated 

Smith (Henry), alias “Henry Gow,’ 
alias “ Gow Ckrom,” alias “ Hal of the 
Wynd,” the armourer, nnd lover ol 
Catharine Glover, whom at tho end he 
marries — Sir W Scott, Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV ) 

Smith (Mr ), a faithful confidential 
clerk m the bank of Domton and Sulk} 

— Holcroft, The Road to Rum (1792) 

Smith (Ramy-Paif), John Thomas 
Smith, antiquary ^1766-1833) 

Snath (Way land), an invisible farrier, 
who haunted the “ Yale of White Horse," 
iq Berkshire, where three flat stoneg 
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(deporting a fourth commemorate the 
place of his slith} His fee was six- 
pence, and he was offended if more w ere 
offered him 

Sir \Y Scott has introduced him in 
Jicmltcorlh (time, Elizabeth) 

Smith's PnzeUian, dno who has 
obtained tlie pmc (£25) founded in the 
IJniicrsiti of Cambridge bi Robert 
Smith, D D , once Master of Trinity 
Two prizes are awarded annual!} to two 
commencing bachelors of arts for pro- 
ficiency m mathematics and natural 
philosophy 

Smolkm, a pumc spirit 

Fence firoolkln thou fiend I 

Ehakespeare, kino Lear, act UL *c. 4 (ICO*) 

Smollett of tlie Stage (Th c), 
George Fnrquhar (1G78-1707) 

Smotherwell ( Skphen ), the e.\e- 
cntinner — Sir AY Scott, Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Honr} IY ) 

Smyr'neanPoet (The), Mimncrmos, 
born at Smi rna (fi n c G30) 

Snacks, the hard, grinding steward 
of lord Lachwit, who b} grasping got 
together £26,000 When lord Lachwit 
died, and the propert} came to Robm 
Rnughhead, be toadied him with the 
greatest servility, hut Robm dismissed 
him and g ai c the post to Frank — \llmg- 
ltxm, 'Fortune’s Fi ohc 

Snaggs, a ullage portrait-taker and 
tooth-draw er He sar s, “ T draws off heads 
and draws out teeth,” or “I takes off 
heads and takes out teeth ” Major 
Touchwood, ha\mg dressed himself up 
to look like his unde tlie colonel, pre- 
tends to lin\c the tooth-ache Snaggs, 
being sent for, prepares to operate on 
the colonel, and the colonel in a towering 
rage sends him to the right about — T 
Dibdm, What Kcxl ? 

SnagsToy (Mi r ), the Inw-stntioncr in 
Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street A icry 
mild specimen of tho “spear half," in 
terrible awe of lus termagant wife, whom 
he calls euphemistically “his little 
woman ” Ho preceded most of las 
remarks by the words, “ Not to put too 
fine a point upon it C. Dickens, Bleak 
House (1852) 

, Snail, the collector of customs, near 
EUangowan House —Sir W Scott, Guy 
Mannmny (time, George II ) 

Snail sfoot ( Bryce ), the jogger or 


pedlar — Sir AY. Scott, The Puatc (time, 
William III ) 

Snake (Mr ), a traitorous all} of 
lad} Sncerwcll, who has the cffronlcri 
to Fa} to her, " A ou paid me cxtremcl} 
liberally for propagating the lie, but 
unfortunatel} 1 hai e been offered double 
to speak the truth ” He *ai s 

Ah sir conOJcr 1 Itro hr tbo bsfcnrss of hij 
character and If It trero onec known that ! )jave befit 
Iwtmycd Into an honest action 1 ihall lose trery friend 1 
have In tho vrorI<b—Sh c-Man School Jor ScJtuii’ v 
3 (1-77) 

Snap, the representation of a dragon 
which for man} } cars was carried about 
the city of Norwich on Guild dn\ in 
grand procession with flags and banner*, 
bands of music, and vhifllcrswith swords 
to clear the wn}, all in fane} costume 
Snap was of great length, a man was in 
the middle of tho bcatt to cam- it, and 
caused its head to turn and jaws to open 
an amazing width, that half-pence might 
be tossed into it and caught in a bag 
Hie procession was stopped in the rear 
1821, when Snap was laid lip in St 
Andrew ’s Hall 

At Metz a similar procession used to 
take place annuall} on St Murk's Dai , 
tlie French Snap being called “ St Cle- 
ment's dragon ” 

Snare (1 syl ), sheriffs - officer — 
Shakespeare, 2 Jknrtj IV, (I59S) 

Snawley, “in the oil and colour 
line ” A " sleek, flat-nosed man, bearing 
in his countenance an expression of 
mortification and sanctit} ” — C Diwcens, 
Nicholas NicJIcby, in (1858) 


Sneak ( Jary ), a hen-pecked pin- 
maker, a paltry, pitiful, priing sneak 
If ever he summoned up a little ninnhne'*, 
his wife would begin to ct}, and Jem 
w as instnntl} softened 

Waiter Brittle the ancient corporation oICnmtl 
m consideration or your parti Andobtlltlw, nndout 
of respect to tliclr land ford air Jacob lutx unanimously 
cuo cji yoa major —Act U. 


Jerry Sneak has becomo lljo type of hen peeled hu* 
bands .— Temple Bar, 4*0 (187*) 


Mrs Sneak, wife of Jerri, a do- 
mineering tartar of a woman, who keeps 
her lord and master well under her 
thumb She is the daughter of sir Jacob 
Jollup— S Foote, Tho Mayor of Gauatt 
(1703) 

_ Ferry Sneak Bussell So Samuel 
Russell the actor was called, because of, 
his inimitable representation of “ Jcrrj 
Sneak," which Was quite a hit (17GG- 
1815) 
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Sneer, a double-fnccd critic, who carps 
at authors behind their backs, but fawns 
on them when they are present (see act 
l 1) — Sheridan, 2’hc CnUo (1779) 

Sneerwell (Lady), the widow of a 
City knight Mr Snake says, “Every 
one allows that lady Sneerwell can do 
more with a w ord or a look than many’ 
cm w ith the most laboured detail, e\ en 
when they happen to ha\ c a little truth 
on their side to support it ” 

■founded myself In the early part of mr life by tho 
envenomed tongue of slander 1 confess I hare since 
known no pleasure equal to the reducing of others to tho 
lorel of ra> own reputation — Sheridan School for Scan 
dal L 1 (1777) 

Miss Farren took leave of the stage In 1707 nnd licr 
concluding Words were Let me request Lady Sneerwell 
that jou will make my respects to the cnndaJoiu college 
of which jou are a member and Inform them that lady 
Teazle [<r6ouf to he countea of Derby], licentiate begs 
leave to return the diploma they granted her ns she now 
leaves olt practice and kills character* no longer A burst 
of applause followed nnd no more of tho plaj was listened 
to — sin. C Mathews. 

Sneeze into a Sack (To), to be 
guillotined 

Who kissed La Guillotine looked through the little win 
flow nnd sneezed Into the sack.— C Dickens A Tale of 
Two Cities Ul 4 (1853) 

Sneezing A person who sneered 
was at one time supposed to be under tho 
influence of fairies and demons, and as 
the name of God repelled all ei il spirits, 
the benediction of “God bless you’" 
dro\ e away the demon, nnd counteracted 
its influence 

Judge Hnliliurton has a good paper 
“On Sneezing,” in Temple Lai, ol5 
(187 o) 

Bui I Imo often Dr Sheldon hod It In ror lie-ul to 
tuksome of Uto faculty what can be the rcruon Uiatirlien 
n man happens to sneeze nil the company boms. 

Slcl Sneezing Dr mlruddery m a mortal symptom 
that attended n pestilential disease which formerly de 
populated the republic of \thens erer since srhen that 
convulsion occurs asbortej'iculnUon Isofltrcdup that the 
sneezing or Etcrnuting party may not be afflicted with the 
tame distemper 

Sul Upon my conscience n very learned account I Ay 
nnd a very civil Institution tool — BIckerstaff and Foote 
Dr Last in DIs Chariot (17CD) 

Snevellicei (Mr), m Crummle’s 
company of actors Mr Snevellicei 
play s the military swell, and is great m 
the character of speechless noblemen 

Mrs Snevellicei, wife of the above, a 
dancer in tbc same theatrical company 

Miss Snevellicei, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs Snevellicei, also of the Portsmouth 
Theatre “ She could do anything, from 
a medley dance to lady Macbeth ” Miss 
Snevellicei laid her toils to catch Nicholas 
Nickleby, hut “the bird escaped from 
the nets of tho toiler,)’ — C Dickens, 
Nicholas Eichleby (1838) 

Snitchey and Craggs, lawyers 


It was the opinion of Mr Thomas Crag_s 
that “everything is too easy," especially 
law , that it is tho duty of yvisc men to 
make everything as difhcult as possible, 
nnd as hard to go as rustv locks and 
hinges which wall not turn for want of 
greasing He was a cold, hard, dry man, 
dressed in grey -and-white like a flint, 
with small twinkles in his eyes Jona- 
than Snitchey was like a mngpio or 
raven He generally finished by saying, 
“I speak for Self and Craggs,” and, after 
the death of his partner, “for Self and 
Craggs deceased ” 

Sirs Snitchey and Mrs Craggs, wives 
of the tw o lawy era Mrs Snitchey was, 
on principle, suspicious of Mr Craggs , 
and Mrs Craggs was, on principle, sus- 
picious of Mr Snitchey Mrs Craggs 
would say to her lord and master 

\our Snltchcys Indeed 1 I donfc sec whnt you vrant 
with your Snlttheys for my park 1 ou trust a gix.it deal 
too much to jour SnHcbeyx, I think, and I hope you may 
never find my words come true. 

Mrs Snitchey would obsene to Mr 
Snitchey 

Bnltchcy If ever you were led away by man take mj 
word for it, you are led away b) Craggs and If ever J nn 
read a double purpose In mortal eje I can md It In 
Craggs s eye— C Dickens, The Cattle of Life IL (184G) 

Snodgrass (Augustus), M P C , a 
poetical young man, who travels about 
with Mr Pickwick, “ to inquire into the 
source of the Hampstead ponds ” lie 
marries Emily Wardle — C Dickens, 
The Pickwick Papers (1836) 

Snoring (Great) “ Rector of Great 
Snoring,” a dull, prosy preacher 

Snon o Sturleson, last of the great 
Icelandic scalds or court poets He was 
author of the Younger Edda, in prose, 
and of the Ecmskrmgla, a chronicle m 
\ erse of the history of Norway from the 
earliest times to the a car 1 177 The 
Younger Edda is an abridgment of the 
Rhythmical Edda (see S;emum> Sigtos- 
son) The Earns/ nngla appeared m 
1230, and the Younger Edda is often 
called the Snorro Edda Snorro Sturleson 
incurred the displeasure of Hnkon king 
of Norway, who employed assassins to 
murder him (1178-1241) 

%* The JJcims/rmgla was translated 
into English by Samuel Laing in 1844 

Snout (Tom), the tinker, who takes 
part m the tragedy ” of Pyrumus and 
Thisbc, played before the duke and 
duchess of Athens “on their wedding 
day at night.” Next to Peter Quince 
and Nick Bottom the weaver, Snout was 
by far the most Bclf-important man of 
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the troupe He w ns cast for Pj ramus’s 
father, but has nothing to saj , and does 
not even put w an appearance during the 
play — Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's 
Dream (1592). 

Snow King (The), Gustav us Adol- 
phus of Sweden, king of Sweden, killed 
in the Thirty I ears' War, at the battle of 
Lutzen The cabinet of Vienna said, in 
dcnsion of him, “Ihc Snow King is 
come, but he can live onlj in the north, 
and will melt nw’nv as soon as he feels 
the sun” (1594, lGli-lG32) 

At A lemnhetvas called. In derision The Snow Kin? H 
who was kept together by the cold but would melt nnd 
disappear as he approached n warmer sol! —Dr Crichton 
Fctfndlnar/a ( (jiLtavus Adolf bus ** II G1 ) 

Snow King {The), Frederick elector 
palatine, made king of Bohemia bj the 
protestants in the autumn of 1G19, but 
defeated and set aside in the following 
autumn 

Tho winter king kin? In times of frost a tnow kin? 
nlUrctlicr solub’c In the rpring Is the name which 
Frederick obtaHs In German histories —Carlyle 

Snow Kingdom (The), Imstore, 
the Orknej Islands 

let no vessel of Die hlnrdom of snow [ \ orica A bound 
on tho dark rolling waics of Inlstore.— Oislan lineal L 

Snow Queen (The), Christiana 
queen of Sweden (1G2G, 1G33-1G89) 

The princess Llizabelh of Lnglaud, 
who marned I rederick V elector pala- 
tine, m 1613, nnd induced him to accept 
the crown of Bohemia in 1G19 She was 
crowned with her husband October 25, 
1G19, but fled in November, 1G20, nnd was 
put under the ban of the empire in 1G21 
■Lhznbcth was queen of Bohemia during 
the time of snow, but was melted hi the 
heat of the ensuing summer 

Snowdonia (The hng of), AToel-j - 
Wyddfn(“the conspicuous peak”), the 
highest peak in Snowdonia, being 3571 
feet above the sea-lev cl 

Snubbin (Serjeant), retained byMr 
Perker for the defence in the famous 
case of “Bardcll v Pickwick” His 
clerk was named Mallard, nnd his junior 
Phnnkj, “ nmnfnnt hamster,” verj much 
looked down upon bj lus Ecnior — C 
Dickens, The Pichmch Papos (183G) 

Snuffim (Sir Tumlcy), the doctor who 
attends Mrs Wi titter)} — C Dickens, 
Nicholas Nvsllcby (1838) 

Snuffle (Simon), the sexton of Gar- 
htt, and one of the corporation lie was 
railed n “ scollnrd, for he could read a 
tmtfen hand ” — S Foote, Mayor of Qar- 
ratt, u 1 (17G31 


Snug, the joiner, who takes partin the 
“lamentable comedy” of Py ramus and 
Thisbe, played before the duke and duchess 
of Aliens “on their wedding day at 
night ” lbs rOlc was the “ lion’s part ” 
He asked the manager (Peter Quince) if 
he had the “lion’s part w ntten out, for,” 
satdhc, “lam slow ofmcmorj , ’’but being 
told he could do it extempore, “for it 
was nothing but roanng,”lie consented to 
undertake it — Shakespeare, /I Midsummer 
Night's Dream (1592) 

Soane Museum (The), the museum 
collected b\ sir John Soane, architect, and 
presen cd on its original site, No 13, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, the private residence of 
the founder (1753-1837) 

Sobn'no, one of the most valiant of 
the Saracen armv, nnd called “ Tho Sage ” 
He counselled Agrumnnt to entrust the 
fate of the war to a smglc combat, stipu- 
lating that the nation whose champion was 
worsted should be tributary to the other 
RogCro w*as chosen for the pagan charn- 

lon, and Rmnldo for the Christian nrmj , 

ut when Rogerowas overthrown, Agra- 
mant broke the compact Sobnno was 
greatl} displeased, nnd soon afterwards 
rcceiv cd the nte of Christian baptism — 
Anosto, Orlando Furioso (151G) 

Who more prudent than Sobrino T— 1 Cervantes, Oji\ 
Quixote (ICO*/) 

Soc'rates (The English) Dr Johnson 
is so called bv Boswell (1709-1784) 

Mr Souths amiable manners and attachment to our 
SocrStfia at onco united me to him —Lift, of Johns n 
( 1751 ). 

Sodom of India, II j 'derabad So 
called from the beauty of the coimtn and 
the depraMtj of the inhabitants 

Sodor and Man Sodor is a con- 
traction of Sodorensis r l lie sudvr-eys or 
sodor-cys means “the southern isles " the 
bishop of Sodor and Man is bishop of 
Man and the southern isles 

Sofroma, a young Christian of Jeru- 
salem, the heroine of an episode in Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Dchvaed (1575) The tale is 
tins Alndine king of Jerusalem stole 
from a Christian church an image of the 
Virgin, being told by a magician that it 
w as a palladium, nnd, if set up in a mosquo, 
tho Virgin would forsake the Christian 
arm} , andfnv our the Mohammedan The 
image w as accordinglj set up in a mosque, 
but during the night was carried off bj 
some one Alndine, greatly enraged, 
ordered the instant execution of all his 
Christian subjects, but, to prevent this 



SOFTER ADAMS, ETC 

massacre, Sofroma accused herself of the 
offence Her lover Olindo, hearing that 
Sofroma was sentenced to death, presented 
himself before the king, ond said that he 
and not Sofroma was the real offender, 
whereupon the king ordered both to instant 
execution , but Clonndn the AmSzon, 
pleading for them, obtained their pardon, 
and Sofroma left the stake to join Olindo 
at the altar of matnmony — Bk 11 

This episode maj have been suggested 
by n well-known incident m ecclesiastical 
historj At Merum, a city of Phrj gia, 
Amaclims the governor of the province 
ordered the temple to be opened, and the 
idols to be cleansed Three Christians, 
inflamed ruth Christian zeal, went by 
“night and broke all tho ltnnges The 
goi emor, unable to discover the culprits, 
commanded all tho Christians of Merum 
to be put to death , but the three who 
had been guilty of the act confessed their 
offence, and were executed — Socrates, 
Ecclesiastical History, in 15 (a d 439) 
(See SornnoxiA ) 

Softer Adams of your Academe, 

schoolgirls — Tennyson, The Princess, n 

Soham, a monster with the head of a 
horse, four ej es, and the body of a fiery 
dragon (See Ouraxabad ) 

Solio (London) The tradition is that 
this square was so called from the Hatch- 
'll ord of the duke of Monmouth at the 
battle of Sedgemoor, in 1685 The re- 
i erse of this maj possiblj be true, viz , 
that the duke selected the watchword 
irom the name of the locality in lihich 
he lived , but the name of the place cer- 
tainly existed in 1632, if not earlier 

Soi-meme St Soi-mtmc, the “na- 
tural man,” in opposition to the “ spiritual 
man ” In almost all religious acts and 
feelings, a thread of self mny be detected, 
and tunnj things are done ostensibly for 
God, but In reality for St Soi-meme 

They Attended the church sen-ice not altogether without 
regard to St Sol mCro?. — Asylum Christ l IL 

Soldan ~(27tc), Philip II of Spain, 
whose wife was Adicia (or papal bigotry ) 
Prince Arthur sent the soldan a challenge 
for wrongs done to Samient, a female am- 
bassador ( deputies of the states of Holland) 
On recening this challenge, the soldan 
“ swore and banned most blasphemously,” 
and mounting “his chariot high” (the 
high ships of the Armada), drawn by 
horses fed on carrion (the Inquisitors), 
■^went forth to meet the prince, whom he 
-i-c-u to tear to pieces with his chariot 
or trample down beneath his 
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horses' hoofs Not being able to get at 
the soldan from the great height of the 
chariot, the prince uncovered his Bhield, 
and held it up to view Instantly tho 
soldan’s horses were so terrified that thej 
fled, regardless of the whip and reins, 
overthrew the chariot, and left the sol- 
dan on the ground, “ tom to rags, amongst 
his own iron hooks and grapples keen " 
— Spenser, Faery Queen, \ 8 (15DG) 

*** The oicrthrow of the soldan b\ 
supernatural means, and not by combat, 
refers to the destruction of the Annnda 
by tempest, according to the legend of the 
medals, Flamt Jehovah , ct dissipati sunt 
(“ He blew with His blast, and tlicy woro 
scattered ") 

Soldier's Daughter ( The), a 
comedy by A Cherry (1804) Mrs 
Cbeerlj , the daughter of colonel Woodlej , 
after a marnage of threo j ears, is left a 
widow, joung, rich, gay, and engaging 
She comes to London, and frank Heart- 
all, a generous-minded j oung merchant, 
secs her at the opera, falls m love with 
her, and follows her to her lodging Hero 
he meets with the Malfortfamilj , reduced 
to abject poverty ba speculation, nnd rc- 
liea cs them Ferret, the villain of the 
piece, spreads a report that Frank gaie 
the monej ns hush-monci , because he had 
base designs on Mrs Malfort, but his 
character is Cleared, and he leads to the 
altar the blooming joung widow, while 
the return of Malfort’s father places his 
son again m prosperous circumstances 

Soldiers’ Friend (The), Frcdericl 
duke of lork, second son of George III , 
nnd commander of the British forces in 
the Low Countries during the French 
Reiolution (1763-1827) 

Solemn Doctor (The) Ilenrv 
Goethals was by the Sorbonne given tho 
honorarj title of Doctor Solcmms (1227— 
1203) 

Solemn League and Covenant, 
a league to support the Church of Scot- 
land, and exterminate poperj and prelncj 
Charles II signed it in 1651, but declared 
it null nnd void at his restoration 

Soles, a shoemaker, and a witness at 
the examination of .Dirk Hatteraick — 
Sir IV Scott, Guy Mannering (time, 
George II ) 

Solid Doctor (The), Richard Middle- 
ton (*-1304) 

Soliman the Magnificent, Charles 
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Jennens, who composed the libretto for 
Handel’s J Icsstah (*-1773) 

Solmgen, called “The Sheflield of 
German} famous for swords and foils 

Soli'mis, duke of Ephesus, who was 
obliged to pa<=s the sentence of the law on 
iEge'on, a merchant, because, being n 
Svracusian, he had dared to set foot in 
Lphcsus When, how e\ er, he discovered 
that the man who had saved his life, and 
whom ho best loved, was the son of 
JEgcon the prisoner was released, nnd 
settled m Ephesus — Shakespeare, Comedy 
of Errors (1593) 

Sologne, in Trance There is a legend 
that ev era domestic animal, such as dogs, 
cuts, pigs, horses, cows, etc , m Sologne, 
become possessed of human speech from 
the midniglitof Christmas E\ c to the mid- 
da\ of December 25 

Solomon, an epic poem in three 
hooks, by Prior (1718) ilk l Solomon 
seeks happiness from wisdom, hut comes 
to the conclusion that “A11 is vanity 
this hook is entitled JvnovUd ic Ilk 11 
Solomon seeks happiness m wealth, 
grandeur, luxury, and ungodliness, but 
comes to the conclusion that “All is 
vanity and aeration of spirit,” this 
hook is entitled Pleasure Ilk 111 , en- 
titled Forcer , consists of the reflections of 
Solomon upon human life, the power of 
God, life, death, and a future state An 
angel repeals to him the future lot of the 
Jewish race, and Solomon concludes with 
this petition 

Jltr^ore Gmt Father Thy Instructed ton 
And la my act may Thy great will l>e done * 

Solomon is called king of the ginn and 
fairies This is probably a mere blunder 
The monarclis of these spirits was called 
“suleyman,” and this title of rank has 
been mistaken for a proper name 

l Solomon died standing Solomon em- 
lovcd the genii in building tne Temple, 
ut, perceiv ing that his end was at hand, 
prayed God that his death might he 
concealed from the genu till the work 
was completed Accordingly, he died 
standing, leaning on Ins staff ns if in 
prayer The genu, supposing him to be 
aln e, toiled on, and when the Temple was 
fully built, a worm gnawed the staff, nnd 
the corpse fell prostrate to the earth 
Mahomet refers to this as a fact 

When We [Ood\ had decreed tint Solomon should dio 
nothing discovered his death unto them [the genii) except 
U t creeping thing of the earth which gnawed hla stair 
And whpn bli [tie-id] body fell down the genii plainly 
perceived that if they had known that -which Is icerct, 


they would not hare continued in a vie punLhmont — 
if Kordn ixxir 

Solomon s Fncounic IVije Prior, in 
lus epic poem called Solomon (bk 11 ), 
makes Abn the fa\ ouritc 

Trie apjlci fhe tad cnllittsl rmcU mo't meet 
The eakcvbt knead d «as the satouyy w_at 
All fnilts their od jr lo t and meata their tnJi 
If pintle Abn Jiad not decked tbe 'east 
Dishonoured did the rparkling goblet stand 
trnless rccelred from gentle \braa liaml 
Nor could civ oul approve the musics tone 
Till nil was faudicd mid \bra rang alone, 

A1 Beiduwi, Jallalo'ddin, and Ahulfcda, 
give Amina, daughter of Jeruda king of 
lyre, as his favourite concubine 
Solomon lulls Ihs I/oises Solomon 
bought a thousand horses, and w cut to exa- 
mine them The examination took him the 
w hole dav , so that he omitted the prav ers 
which he ought to have repeated fins 
neglect came into his mind at sunset, and, 
by way of atonement, he slew nil the 
horses except a hundred of the best “ as 
an offering to God and God, to make 
him amends for Ins loss, ga\c him the 
dominion of the winds Mahomet refers 
to this in the following passage — 

When the tiorei sending on three feet nnd touching 
the ground with ibo edge of the fourth foot swift til the 
course were _«t In parade before him [Sofonumj In the 
evening he KtUl Verily I hate lovcil the love of earthly 
good nbore the remembrance of my lord mid I liave 
Ej>ent the time In \lt_ulng thcMi hones till the ran ft 
hidden by the veil of night bring the homed lack onto 
me." And when the) were brought bark ho began to 
cut ©IT their leg* and their necks.— A l Kot&ii xxxv ill 

Solomon’ s Mode of Travelling Solomon 
had a carpet of green silk, on which 
Ins throne w as placed This carpet w as 
large enough for all his army to stand on 
When his soldiers had stationed them- 
selves on his right hand, and the spirits 
on his left, bolomon commanded the 
winds to convey him whither he listed 
Y> hereupon the w rads buoy ed up the 
carpet, and transported it to the place the 
king wished to go to, and while passing 
thus through the air, the birds of heaven 
ho\ ered ov crliead, forming a canopv w ith 
their wings to ward off the heat of the 
sun Mahomet takes this legend as an 
historic fact, for he sax s in reference to 
it 

Unto Solomon X\ e subjected the strong wind nnd it ran 
ct bts command lo the land whereon be had bestowed 
our blessing.— i I Kordn Ml 

And again 

W c made the wind rubject to him and it ran gently at 
hU command whlther*oerer he desired-— Al hor&n 
ULxrliL 

Solomon's Signet-Eing The rabbins 
say that Solomon wore a ring in which 
was set a chased stone that told him 
everything he wished to know. 

Solomon Loses Ihs Signcl-Rvuj Solo- 

e o 
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nion - faioiiritc concubine ms Vmlnn, 
daughter of Jcrfida king of Tjrc, and 
when he went to bathe, it was to Amina 
that he entrusted his signet-nng One 
dtu, the dc\il Sakhnr assumed the like- 
ness of Solomon, and so got possession 
of the ring, and for fort} da vs reigned 
in Jerusalem, while Solomon himself was 
a wanderer living on aims At the end 
of the fort} dnvs, Sakhnr flung the ring 
into the sea, it was swallowed h} a 
flsli, which nan given to Solomon 
llaemg tlins obtained Ins ring again, 
Solomon took Sakhnr captive, and cast 
lnm into the sea of Galilee — Al Koran 
(Sale’s notes, eh xxwm ) (SccJoviin, 
p 501 ) 

*** Mahomet, in the Koran , takes this 
legend as nn histone fact, for he sais 
“Me [God] also tried Solomon, and 
placed on his throne a counterfeit bod} 
[1 e So/ /tar the dciit] ” — Gli wmiii 

Uffnn, thesage, saw Solomon asleep, and, 
lushing to take off lus signet-ring, gain 
three arrows to Aboutalcb, sa} mg, "When 
the serpent springs upon me nnd strikes 
me dend, shoot one of these arrows at me, 
and I shall instantly come to life again ” 
Uffnn tugged nt the ring, was stung to 
death, but, being struck b} one of the 
arrows, rcuicd This happened twice 
After the third attempt, the licni ens grew 
so black, and the thunder was so alarm- 
ing, thnt Aboutalcb w ns afraid to shoot, 
and, throwing down the bow nnd arrow, 
fled with precipitation from the dreadful 
place — Comte dc Cai lus, Oi icntal Talcs 
(“Histor} of Aboutalcb,” 1713) 

Solomon ( The Second), Jnmcs I of 
England (laflG, 1G03-1G25) 

The French king [Ilcnrl /r] said In (lie presence of 
lord Sanquhar to ono that called James a j eond Solomon 

I hone he Is not the son of David the fiddler [David 
/ftafo).— Osborne Secret History 1 231 

Sull} called him “The Wisest Fool in 
Christendom ” 

Solomon, a tedious, consequential old 
butler, in the serwee of count Winter- 
sen He bas two idiosyncrasies One 
is that he rcceiv es letters of confidential 
importance from all parts of the civilized 
world, but “has received no commumca- 
tionfrom abroad to tell him who Mrs Hnl- 
leri6 " One letter “from Constantinople” 
turns ont to be from his nephew, Tim 
'Iwist the tailor, about n waistcoat which 
had been turned three times In regard 
to the other idiosvncras} , he boasts oi his 
cellar of wane provided in a “most frugal 
and prov ident raj and of his alterations 
n m tie park, “all done with the most 


economical cconom} ” He is verv proud 
of his son Peter, a half-witted lad, nnd 
thinks Mrs Haller “casts C}e3 nt him " 
— Penj Thompson, The Stranger (1797) 


Solomon Daisy} parish clork nnd 
bell-ringer of Chigwoli nc lind little 
round, blnck, slnnv eyes like bends , wore 
rust} blnck breeches, n rust} black coat, 
nnd*a long-flapped waistcoat with little' 
queer buttons like bis eves As be sat ir. 
the firelight, he seemed all c\ es, from head 
to foot — C Dickens, Barnahj Pudge 
(1811) 


Solomon of China (Tht), Tnc- 
tsong I , whose real name was Lcc-chee- 
mon He reformed the calendar, founded 
a a er\ extensive librnrv , established 
schools in his palace, built places of 
worship for the Ncstormn Christians, nnd 
was noted for his wise maxims (*, G18— 
62G) 


Solomon of England (The), Ilonrv 
VII (1-167, 1 185-150'!) (See above, 
Solomon, lur Second ) 


Solomon of France (The), Charlc* 
V U Sage (1837, 13G4-13S0) 

*** Louis IX (i c St Louis) is also 
called “The Solomon of France ” (1215, 
122G-1270) 


Solon of Fiencli Prose (The), 
Balzac (159G-1G55) 

Solon of Parnassus (The) Boileau 
is so called by Voltaire, in allusion to bis 
Ait of Poetry (1G3G-1711) 

Solon’s Happiness, death SoIod 
said, “Call no man liapp} till he is 
dend " 

Safer triumph Is tills funcnl pomp 
That hnth nsplred to Solon s Ini pines. 

And triumphs over chance 

(f) Shakespeare Titus indronlcu act L ec. 2 (llTO). 


Solsgiace (Master Nchcmiah i), a prct>- 
bv terian pastor — Sir W Scott, Tcccril of 
the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Solus, nn old bachelor, who grcatlv 
wished to he a married man When he 
saw tho bright sides of domestic life, he 
resohedhowouldmarr} , but when he saw 
the rev erse sides, he determined to remain 
single Ultimate]}, he takes to the altar 
Miss Spinster — Inchbald, Fiery One has 
IPs Fault (1794) 

Solymsean Bout (The), the London 
rabble and rebels Sol} mica was an 
ancient name of Jerusalem, subsequently 
called Hicro-solymn, that is “sacred 
bol^Tiin ” As Charles II is called 
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“David," and London “ Jerusalem,” the 
London rebel'; ire called “ the Solvmrenc 
rout ' or tlie rabble of Jerusalem 

The EMjinann root well rerwd of oM, 

In godjy hurtlon nntl In trevon bold. 

flaw with di rtiln nn FJink pint fppjtfri pJoflbejnn 

And icoftH l j JeUuftoa (jwp Uft] to be outdone 

Erytlcn Akzfcrn and AcSlt&pM L (1631) 

Sol'yman, King of the Saracens, 
whose capital was Nice Being dmen 
from Ins 1 ingdoin, be fled to I* gvpt and 
was there appointed leader of the Arabs 
(bk ix ) Solvman and ArgantCs Mere 
bj far (be most doughlj of the pagan 
knights The former nn' slam bt Itinal- 
do (bk xx ), and the latter h\ l’ancrcd 
— Tas^o, Jo italic in Dclncml (1575) 

Sombragloomy, London, the in- 
habitants of nhich are Sombraglooimans 

Somnambulus Sir W Scott so 
signs 77 ic 1*1'! onanj (political sabre”, 
1810) — Olphar ITamst [Ralph Thomas], 
JfancVjoo 1 of Fictitious henries 

Somo Sain ( Like the father of), a 
dreamer of mr-castlcs, like the milkmaid 
Pcrrctte m Lafontamo (Sec Count not, 
etc ) 

Son of BeTial (A), a nicked person, 
a rebel, nn infidel 

ISott the 50 tw of Ci we-e fo is of IWiil they \ new not 
[If ac* rtotrlcdjrd not] the Lonl —1 Vim. 1) J2 

Son of Consolation, St Barnabas 
of C\ pms (first centun ) — -lets n 10 

Son of Perdition (The), Judas 
Iscariot —John mu 12 
ton of Perdition, Antichrist — 2 These 
u 3 

Son of a Star (77w), Bircochchas 
or Barchochab, who ga\o binnclf out to 
be the “star” predicted b/ Balaam (died 
t n 131) 

There riinll corre n Plnr ont of Jicob and a fVcptro 
flail ri e out of I rnel mid flnll finite the ctriitrs of 
Mouli and tfe'tro* nil the children of Ehctk— 
xxiv 17 

Son of tlie Xiast Man Charles II 
was so called b} the parliamentarians 
His father Charles 1 urns called hi them 
“The last M m ” 

Son of tlio Rock, echo 

She went She ciUM on Artnnr ft might fix nrered 
bjt the ton of the rock — O-ilan 7 he K onot of Sclrt a 

Sons of Phidias, sculptors 

Sons of Thundei or Boancrqrs 
James and John, sons of Zcbtdee — idarP 
in 17 

Song 1 1 he Father of Modern French 
Sonys, C F. Pannrd (1691-1705) 


Son / What ! alt this for a sonq f So 
said William Cecil lord Burghle\ w ben 
queen Elmabcth ordered linn to give 
1‘dmtind Spenser £100 ns an expression 
of her pleasure at some icrae« he had 
presented to her When n pension of 
£50 a j ear w ns settled on the poet, lord 
Burghlcj did all in his power to oppose 
tlie grant To this Spenser alludes in the 
lines following — 

O CTler of griefs! O of nil pood htirti’ 

To Fee tint virtue should dcvpLW t» 

Of him Um first utu nl el for i Irhiom inrt 
And non l>rouI-«prmdiim Hhcnn lucri tret 
Lets none shoot np tint nlpli him pi mtctl Ip 

Oh let the nwn of whom the Mu c U scorned 

AUve nor dead Ikj of tbo Mu e adorned ' 

Spcruer 77io V k//ij of Tone ( Jl) 

Sonnam r bula (7a), Ami’na tlio 
miller’s daughter fahe was betrothed 
to I ln'no a rich \oung farmer, but the 
night before the nodding w ns discovered 
in the bed of conte Itodolpho T his \ erv 
ugl} circumstance made the f inner break 
oir the match, and promise marriage to 
I m the inni coper s daughter The 
count non interfered, and assured Lhino 
that the millers daughter was a sleep- 
walker, and while tlio were still talking 
she was seen walking on the edge of tlie 
mill-roof while the huge inill-wheci was 
turning rnpulh She then crossed n 
crn<n old bridge, anil came into the midst 
of die nsscinbh, when she woke and ran 
to tlie nrms of her ln\cr Flvino, con- 
vinced of her innocence, married her, and 
Li c n w ns resigned to Alcsaio whose para- 
mour slic mis — Bellini’s opera, La Son- 
nambida (1831) 

(lakcn from n melodrama by Ro- 
ninui, and adapted as a libretto b% 
Scribe ) 

Sooteikin, n false birth, ns when a 
woman gnes birth to a rat, dog, or other 
monstrosity Tins birth is sud to be 
produced bj Dutch women, from their 
sitting o\ cr their foot-sto\ cs 

Sopei’s Lane (London), now called 
“ Queen Street ” 

Sopln, m Arabic, means “ pure,” and 
therefore one of the pure or true faith 
As a rojnl title, it is tantamount to 
“catholic” or “most Christian ” — Scldcn, 
Titles of Honour , n 70-7 (1011) 

Sopln'a, mother of Hollo and Olio 
dukes of Normandj Rolio is the 
“bloodv brother” — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Bloody Brother (1039) 

Sophia , wife of Mathias a Bohcn an 
knight When Mathias went to take 
sen ice w ith Ling Laoifilaus of Bohemia, 
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tlie queen llononn fell m love with him, 
nnd sent Ubaldo and Ricardo to tempt 
Sophia to infidelity But immediately 
Sophia perceived their purpose, she had 
them confined in sepnrnte chambers, and 
compelled them to cam their living by 
spinning 

Sophia's Picture 'When Mathias left, 
Sophia gave him a magic picture, which 
turned yellow if she were tempted, and 
black if she vieldcd to the temptation — 
Massinger, fhc Picture (1629) 

SophCa (St ) or Agla [Ayal Son’A, 
the most celebrated mosque of Constanti- 
nople, once a Christian church, but now 
a Mohammedan jnmih It is 260 feet 
long nnd 230 feet broad Its dome is 
supported on pillars of marble, granite, 
nnd green jasper, said to have belonged 
to the temple of Diana at Ephesus 

Sophia a cupola with golden gleam 

Byron Jton Juan v 3 (1820) 

Soph a (The princess), only child of the 
old King of Lombard} , in love with 
Pnlndore, a Briton, who saved her life by 
killing a boar which had gored her horse 
to death She was unjustly accused of 
wnntonness by duko Bircno, whom the 
king wished her to marry , but w bom she 
rejected By the law of Lombard), this 
offence was punishable b) death, but the 
accuser was bound to support his charge 
bj single combat, if any champion chose 
to fight m her defence I’alndore chal- 
lenged the duke, nnd slew him The 
whole villninv of the chnrge a as then 
exposed, the character of the princess 
was cleared, and her marriage with Pnln- 
dore concludes the play — Robert Jcpk- 
son, The Law of Lombardy (1779) 

Sophia [Free love], daughter of the 
W Mow Warren by her first husband 
She is a lov el) , innocent girl, passionateh 
attached to Harry Domton the banker s 
son, to whom ultimate!) she is married 
— T Ilolcroft, The Load to Puin (1792) 

Sophia [Primrose], the younger 
daughter of the vicar of Wakefield, soft, 
modest, and alluring Being thrown 
from her horse into a deep stream, she 
was rescued by Mr Burcbcll, alias sir 
S\ llliam Thornhill Being abducted, she 
was again rescued by him, nnd finall) 
manned him — Goldsmith, Pi cat of Wake- 
field (1766) 

Sophia [Sprightly], a young lad) 
of high spirits nnd up to fun Tukcly 
loves her sincereh, nnd knowing her 
partiality for the lion Mr Daffodil, 


exposes him as a “ male coquette,” of 
mean spirit and without manh courage , 
after which she rejects him with ocorn, 
and gn es her hand and heart to Tukclv 
— Garrick, The Male Coquette (1768) 

SopllomsTm, daughter of Asdrubnl, 
and reared to detest Rome She was 
affianced to Masimssa king of the Nnmi- 
dians, hut married Sypliax In n c 203 
she fell into the hands of Lclms and 
Masimssa, and, to prevent being made a ~ 
captive, mnmed the Numidinn pnnee 
This subject nnd that of Cleopatra lia\ a 
furnished more dramas than an) other 
wlintsoev er 

French J Mm ret, Sophonisbc (1630) , 
Pierre Corneille, Lagrange- Chancel , 
and Voltaire Italian Tnssmo (1514), 
Alhen (1749-1863) Lnqhsh John 
Marston, The Wonder of Women or Thi 
Traycdy of Sophonisba (1605) , James 
Thomson, Sophonisba (1729) 

(In Thomson’s tragedy occurs the line, 

“ Oh Sophonisba 1 Sophonisba oh 1 ” 
which was parodied by “ Oh Jemma 
Thomson I Jemmy Thomson oh 1 ’’) 

With arts arising Sophonisba rose.—) oltalre. 

Sopliroma, a young lady who w as 
iaught Greek, nnd to lmte men who were 
not scholars Her wisdom taught her to 
gauge the wisdom of her suitors, and to 
discover their shortcomings She never 
found one up to the mark, nnd now she is 
wrinkled with age, nnd talks about the 
11 beauties of the mind ” — Goldsmith, A 
Citizen of the Woild , xxvm (1759) 

Sophroma (See Sofkom v ) 

Sophros'yne (4 syl ), one of Logis- 
tilla’s handmaids, noted for her purity 
SophrosynC was sent with Andronlca to 
conduct Astolpbo snfelv from India to 
Arabia — Ariosto, Orlando Furioso 
(1516) 

Sophy, the eldest of a large fnmilv 
She is engaged to Traddles, nnd is alwav' 
spoken of by him ns “ the dearest girl it 
the world ” — C Dickens, David Copixi 
field ( 1819) 

Sops of [or m] Wine Deptford 
pinks are so called 

Sora'no, a Neapolitan noble, brother 
of Evanthc (3 syl ) “ the wife for a 
month,” and the infamous instrument of 
Frederick the licentious brother of 
Alphonso king of Naples — Beaumont 
and rictcher, A Wife for a Month (1021) 

Bordello, a Provonjal poet, whom 
Dnntfi meets m purgntorv, sitting apart 
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On Eeeiog V irgil, Sordello«pnngs forw nrd 
(o embrace him 

*** K Browning hns a poem called 
Sordcllo, and mules Sordcllo typical of 
liberty and human perfectibility 

Sorel (Agnes), surnamed La dame da 
Beat U r , not from her per a onnl bcautv, 
but from the “ chateau de Bcnnt(f,” on 
the bonks of the Mame, given to her bv 
Charles VII (1403-1450) 

Sorcnto (in Nnples), tlie birtliplnco 
of Torquato Tas=o, tho Italian poet 

Sonowa of Wcrthei, a monkish, 
sentimental novel bv Goethe (1771), once 
extremely popular erthor" is Goethe 
himself, who lov es a married woman, and 
becomes disgusted with life because 
“ [Charjlotto is the vrife of his friend 
Ko'lncr " 

lYcrthrr InfoJnslLrtf Into the con? nnJ who c jj-’rit of 
literature pive birth to a ncc Cf ttntimenLnll u vrbo 
rArrtl an ! wnljetl In every p.irt of the world till better 
li;ht tlatmetl on them, or nl any m c till exhausted 
nature laid Itvlf to ilerp and It was dheorcred that 
lameatlns was an unjirod.-cUro labour — Carlyle. 

Bosia (in "Molarc Sosie), tlie slave of 
\mphitnon Wien Mercury assumes 
the form of Sosin, and Jupiter that of 
Amplntnon, the mistakes and confusion 
iv Inch itvc resemble those of the brothers 
Antiph'olus and their servants the 
brothers Dromio, in Shakespeare s Comedy 
tj Error* — Plautus, Molicrc (1GC8), and 
Drj den (1G90), Ampluti yon 

HI? f n* nfitzv* IooVj oat upon him like nnoth^r 
f^>*h or ft# IT a mvi tltoold suddcnlyenGOJiitrrhLs own 
d plicate.— C. Lamh. 

Sosn, brothers, (he name of two hook- 

sellers at Home, referred to bv Horace 

• 

So'tcnvillo (Mon la baron dc ), 
father of Angdliquc, and fatlier-in-laiv 
of George Pandin II is wife was of tho 
hou c e of Prudolene, and both boasted 
that in 300 )cnrs no one of their dis- 
tinguished lines crcr siv creed from 
virtue 11 La brnvourc n’v cst pas plus 
hdrdditaire mix mules, que la chastctc 
nux families” They lived with their 
son-in-law, who was allowed the honour 
of pa\mg their debts, and receiving a 
snubbing e\ erv tunc he opened bis mouth 
that he might be taught the mysteries of 
the haut mondc — Molicrc, Qcorgc Dan- 
ilin (IGG8) 

Soulis (hoid William), a man of 
prodigious strength, cruelty, avarice, and 
treachery Old Itcdcap gave him a 
charmed life, which nothing could affect 
“ (ill threefold ropes of sand were 
tpisled round hi? body" Lord Soulis 


waylaid Mav the lady-love of the hetf 
of Brnnxholm, and kept her in durance 
till she promised to become his bndc 
Vi alter, tlie brother of tho young heir, 
raised lus father’s liegemen and invested 
the castle Lord Soulis having fallen 
into the hands of the liegemen, “ they 
wrapped him in lead, and flung him into 
a caldron, till lead, bones, ana nil were 
melted " — John Le)den (1802) 

(The caldron is still shown in (lie 
SkclDnll at Nmcslane Rig, part of tho 
range of lulls which separates Liddestlale 
and Tci lotdale ) 

Soutli (Squire), the archdnke Charles 
of Austria — Arbutlmot, History of John 
Bull (1712) 

South Britain, all the island of 
Great Britain except Scotlnnd, which is 
called “ North Britain " 

South Sea (The), the Pacific Ocean , 
so called bv Vasco Nuficr de Balboa, in 
l r >13 (See Mississippi Bunmr, p G17 ) 

Southampton (The cm l of), the 
friend of the earl of Essex, and involved 
with him in the charge of treason, but 
pardoned — Henry Jones, The Earl of 
Essex (1713) 

Sovereigns of England (Mortml 
Day * of the) 

Sumivv Bix, v 17 , Henry I, Ed- 
ward II! , James I , William III , Anne, 
George I 

Movdai six, \ ir , Steuben, Ilenrv IT 
Ilenrv V , Richard III , Eliznbctb, Mary 
II (Richard II deposed ) 

f ui sd \\ four, v i/ , Ricbnrd I , 
Charles I , Charles II , William IV 
(Ldwnrd II resigned, and lames IT ab- 
dicated ) 

Wi px i si) vv four, viz , John, Ilenr^ 
III, Tdvvard IV , Edward V (Henry 

\ I deptosed ) 

TiiuitsnAi • five, viz, William T, 
William II, Henry II, Edward VI, 
Mnry I 

Funny three, viz, Edward I, 
Henry VIII , Cromwell 

Saturdav four, vi7 , Ilenrv VII , 
George II , George III , George IV 

Hint is, G Sunday and Monday , 5 
1 hursday , 4 Tuesday , Wednesday, and 
Saturday , and 3 Friday. 

Asvs, Aujuit 1 (Old Stylo) Augurt 13 (Now Sljlt) 
im 

Champs I January 30 1G43-0 CnAMra 11 Pel* 
nnry G ICSl-S Cr.l'Mvvyal, died September 3 1553 
burnt at Tyburn January JO 10 L 

Edwakd 1„ July 7 1307 Poo Ann 111 Juno Si, 
1377, Edward IV AorUDllS3 EdwaupV JuncSA 
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U83 EDVTArD VI July 6 1633 , Elteabeik* March 24 
1602-3 

GEOUOE I Juno 11 1727 Geobob II October £5 
17 CO George III January 29 lS^O George IV 
Juno 20 1830 

Henry I December 1 1135 IIfsryII July C 1189, 
Jievnv TTI v—n-t*- « T- ry IV March £0 

[EnryVI deposed 
-j 1509, Henry 

James I March 27 1C23 James II abdicated 
December 11 163S John October 19 121G. 

Mary U No^mberl7 1553 MARI II December 27, 
1C9S 

r ICIIARD I April G 1199 RICHARD II deposed Sep 
tern her m j 1399 Richard III August 22 1435 
Stephen OcUber 2o llal 

\MLLI Ail I September 9 1037 WiuiaM II 
\iigust S 1100 WILLIAM II March 8 17C1-2 WiL- 
U\M IV June "0 1837 

°o* EM ward II rejigned Tuesday JanuarySO 13^ and 
was murdered Month) September 21 1327 Henry \ I 
dt jxncd VVodnesdav March 4 1461 nsoln Sunday 

\prll 1*» 14,1 ami died Wcdnc~da> 5Iay £2 1471 
Jim m If abdicated Tuesday December 11 1GSS and 
t/fid at St Germains 170L Richard II deposed Mon 
day September 29 1399 died the Last week In February 
l-i 00 but his death was not announced till Friday March 
l 1 1400 when* dead body was exhibited sold to be that 
of the deceased kinj, 

Of tho sotcrelgns eight hated ed between the ages of GO 
nml 70 two between 70 and 80 and Olio lias exceeded 
80 tears of age 

W illnm I GO Henry I G7 Henry III G5 Edward I G3 
Edward III Gu JJUabcth G9 George I G7 George IV 63 
George II 77 W Illlam IV 72 — Gcorgo III 8- 
length or reign Flvo have reigned between °0 and 30 
} Cara «eten between 30 and 40 years one between 40 and 
CO ) earn, and three above 50 years 
W illlam I £0 years 8 months 16 days Richard II £9 
cars 3 months 8 days Henry VII Sljears 8 months 
nines I 22 years 4 clays Charles I 23 jeon 10 months 
4 tlaja 

Tftnrj I JL, years 3 montlis £7 da>s Henry II 34 years 
6 months 17 days Edward I 34 ) cara 7 months 18 da)3 
Heart VI 33 years G months 4 da} s Henry VIII 37 tears 
0 months 7 days Charles II +Cromw ell 36 years 8 days 
George If 33 j ears 4 months 15 days 
f lizabutii 44 ) ears 4 montiis 8 days 
Henry III 56 yean £0 days Edward III CO jears 4 
months 23 d rys George III 59 years 3 mouths 4 days 

Sow (A), a machine of war It was 
n wooden shod which went on w'heels, 
the roof being ridged like a hog’s back 
Being thrust close to the wall of a place 
beoiegtd, it served to protect the be- 
sieging party from the arrows hurled 
against them from tho walls When 
the countess of March (called “ Black 
Agnes ”), m 1335, saw one of these 
engines advancing towards her castle, she 
called out to the earl of Salisbury, who 
commanded the engineers 

Jjeworo Montagow 
For farrow slmJl thy sow 

and then had such a huge fiagment of 
rock rolled on tho engine that it dashed 
it to pieces When she saw tho English 
soldiers running aw a} , the countess 
called out, “ Lo 1 lo 1 the litter of 
English pigs l” 

Sow of Dollweir, named "Hen- 
wen ” w cut burrowing through Wales, 
and leaving in one place a grain of bnrlcy , 
rn another n little pig, a fen bees, a 
■in or two of wheat, and so on, and these 


made the places celebrated for the par 
ticular produce ev cr after 

It is supposed that the sow was really 
a ship, and tbnt the keeper of the sow, 
named Coll ab Collfrewn, was tho captain 
of tho v cssel — Welsh Tnads, Ivi 

Sowerbeny, the parochial under- 
taker, to whom Oliver Twibt is bound 
when he quits the workhouse Sower- 
berry was not a badly disposed man, and 
he treated Oliver with a certain measure 
of kindness and consideration , but Oliver 
was ill-treated bv Mrs Sowerheriy, and 
bullied by a big bov called Noah Clav- 
pole Being one day greatly exasperated 
by the bully, Oliv cr gav c him a thorough 
11 drubbing,” whereupon Charlotte the 
maidservant set upon him like a fur), 
scratched his face, and held him fast 
till Noah Clnvpole had pummelled him 
within an inch of his life llircc against 
one w as too much for the lad, so he ran 
away — C Dickens, Oliver Twist (1837) 

So’xcrho ry, a misanthrope — W Brough, 
A Phenomenon tu a SmocL Froc' 

Sowerbrowst {Mr ), the maltster 
— Sir W r Scott, Si.- Honan's Well (time, 
George III ) > 

Boyer {Aicxis), n celebrated cook, 
appointed, in 18 37, chef da cuisine to tho 
Reform Club Alexis Soy cr [Nan yea ] 
w ns the author of sev oral works, as Tho 
Gastronomic Regenerator , The Poor Man's 
Rcgcnci ator, Ike Modem Uouscvcifc etc 
(died 1858) 

Spado, an impudent rascal in tire 
band of don Oesar (called “ captain 
Ramirez”), who tncl s every one, and 
delights in mischief — O Keefe, Castle of 
Andalusia (1798) 

Qukkj prent parta ncre Itrac " Tonr Lumi kb “ 
Spado and sir Christoph i Curry — / ecordi o' a 
Stage I etc ran 

(“ Isaac,” in the Duenna , by Shcr dan , 
“Tony Lumpkin,” in She Stoops to Cun- 
quci, by Goldsmith, 11 sir Christopher 
Curry ,”in Inkle andYarico, by G Colmm ) 

Spains, native Algerian cavalrv 
officered by Frenchmen The infantry' 
are called Turcos 

Spanish Brutus ( The), Alfonso 
Perez dc Guzman, gov ernor of Tarifa in 
1293 Here he was besieged by tho 
infant don Juan, who had Guzman’s son 
in his pow er, and threatened to kill him 
unless Tanfn. was given up Alfonso 
replied, “ Sooner than be guilty of sucK 
treason, I will lend Juan a dagger to 
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cany oat his threat , ’ and eo saj ing, lie 
tossed his dagger o\er the Trail Juan, 
unable to appreciate this patrotisni, slew 
the Young man without remorse 

*** Lopt de Vega has dramatized this 
incident 

Spanish Curate (2 A), Lopez — 
Beaumont and Fletche r , TtJS Spanish 
Curate (1622) 

Spanish Fryar (Toe), a drama by 
Drvden (16S0) It contains two plots, 
Trhollv independent of each other The 
serious element is this Leonora, the 
usurping queen of Aragon, is promised 
in mamage to duke Bertnn, a prince of 
the blood, but is in love with Tomsmond 
general of the army, wno turns out to be 
the son and heir of king Sancho, supposed 
to be dead Sancho is restored to his 
throne, and Leonora mames Tomsmond 
The comic element is the llhcit lo\e of 
colonel Lorenzo for Eh ira, tne wife of 
Gomez a rich old banker Dominick (the 
Spanish friar) helps on this scandalous 
amour but it turns out that Lorenzo and 
Llnra are brother and sister 

Spanish Lady (Die), a ballad con- 
tained in Percj’s I’chqecs, n 23 A 
Spanish lady fell in lose with captain 
Popham, whose prisoner she was A 
command being sent to set all the pri- 
soners free, the ladv proved the gallant 
captain to make her his wife The 
Englishman replied that Le could not 
do so, ns he was married alreadv On 
hearing this, the Spanish Inch gave him 
a chain of gold and a pearl bracelet to 
take to his wife, and told him that she 
should retire to a minnerv and spend the 
res- of her life praj mg for their happiness 

J* ttiII b* atg— * rrp vritii the holl.d o' Uarjare?* Gh^r* 
fr r ] zni the SpanU\ LcAt; ogolnrt the trolls of ere?7 
co'L ^t m the country — Iioo^ ZL-ierEtiff ljc-t in a 
Tirade 

Spanish. 3Ham ( The ), the coast 
along the north part of South America 

A par" o from the EianUb m j.t. 

CampbtIL 

Spanish Tragedy {The), by T 
Kvd (159/) Horatio (son of Hieionuno) 
is murdered while he is sitting m an 
arhonr with Belimpena Balthazar, the 
nral of Horatio, commits the murder, 
assisted hv Belimpena’s brother Lorenzo 
The murderers hang the dead body on a 
tree in the garden, where Hierommo 
roused by the cne3 of Belimpena, dis- 
c»i ers it. and goes roving mad 

Spanker (Lady Gan ), in London As- 
surance, b\ D Boucicault (1S41) 


zrA lady Gar SpaiLcr sc* there.'*' rev “ ^ 
Trill cere be dropped cr* o T tfca c r _ plrtE— 
Perry FiUgcrarti. 

SparabelTa, a shepherdess in love 
with D Urfev, but D Urfey loves Clum'- 
silts, ! the fairest shepherd wooed the 
foulest lass ” Sparabella resolves to 1 i'i 
herself, but how? Shall she cut hrr 
windpipe with a penknife? 1 No,” she 
sa is, “squeaking pigs die so” Snail 
she suspend herself to a tree 7 “No," 

she savs, “ dog3 die m that fashion ’ 
Shall she drown herself in the pool ‘ J 
“No,’ she sai s, ‘ scolding queans die 
so ” And while tn doubt how to kill 
herself, the sun goes down, and 

Tc® p-nd*n 4 rnaii®n it then too late 

And tn o-morroT cam** deJrred J e- fa e. 

Gay Pastoral, I1L {1*1, 

Sparkash, ‘ thepnnceof coxcombs,” 
a fashionable fool and “a cuckold before 
marriage ” Sparkish is engaged to 
Alithca Moody, but introduces to her 
his fnend Harcourt, allows him to make 
love to her before his face, and, of count, 
is jilted — The Country Girl (Garrick, 
altered from Vfi clierh s Country Wye, 
1675) 

WCLnn Meant* Td m dots trim 

ti e ninlLiC of Lee and theJxLgfjts; play* of 

D-rde-i Led on of the store. Hu most 

impe-t-nt characters srere “Alexander the Great** [l j 
/><r* and C~sTaHo ” in tb° Orp^in [t>y Oiir-ji/J. Gtiber 
highly commands hii S or Li h Erj ten Cook. 

Sparkler {Edmund), son of Mrs 
Merdle b\ her first husband lie marned 
Fannv, sis*er of Little Domt Edmund 
Sparkler was a very large man, called 
in his own remment, “ Qumbus Flestnn, 
junior, or the Young Man-Mountain ” 

Mrs Spar/Ier, Edmund's wife She was 
ven pretty, very self -willed, and snubbed 
her husband in most approved fashion — 
C Dickens, Little Dornt (1857) 

Sparsit (Mrs ), housekeeper to Jonah 
Bounderln, banker and mill-owner at 
Coketown Mrs Sparsit is a “hjghli 
connected lady,” being the great-mece of 
lady Scadgers She had a “ Conolaman 
nose, and dense black eyebrows,” was 
much believed in by her master, who, 
when he marned, made her “keeper of 
the hank ” Sirs Sparsit, in collusion 
with the light porter Bitzer, then acted 
the spy on Mr Bonnderbv and his young 
wife — C Dickens, Hard Times (1854) 

Spartan Broth, sorry fare 

Tt« p-ctno .e*i srosii fv* rc-^cced to dine cm Sport a 
brCvhlnLeic&rtcrSqaarc . — />j U*?2*em Febraars-2^ J^Ty 

Spartan Dog (A), a bloodhound 

O Spartan 

M*— T 2 t *as onsaLL. Image* cr the sect 

h'ulrevrv a OJieU- &rt r rc . : flCtll 
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Spartan Mother ( The) said to her 
son going to battle, ns she handed lam 
his shield, “Mi son, return t nth this or 
on it," i e come bach with it as a con- 
queror or he brought bach on it ns one 
slam in fight, hut by no means be a 
fugitive or suffer the enemy to be the 
Yictonons party - 

Why ihoold I not phy 
Tbe Spartan mo bcr 7 

Tennyson, 77ie Princess IL 

Spasmodic School (The), certain 
authors of the nineteenth centun, whose 
writings abound in spasmodic phrases, 
startling expressions, and words used out 
of their common acceptation Carlyle, 
noted for his Germanic English, is the 
. chief of this school Others are Bailey 
author of Fcstus, Sydnej Dobell, Gil- 
fillnn, Tcnnison, and Alexander Smith 

*** Professor Avtoun has gibbeted this 
class of v, nters in his Firmihan, a Spas- 
modic Tragedy (1854) 

Spear When a Ring of the ancient 
Caledonians abdicated, he gave his spear 
to his successor, and “raised a stone on 
high" ns a record to future generations 
Beneath the stone he placed a sword m 
the earth and “one bright boss from his 
shield ” 

THien Ihrni 0 stone shnll moulder down and I we 
thee In the moss of years, then shall the trareller come, 
and whistling pass n way Here Flngal resigned hi* 

jpear after the last of hU fields. — Oz3 Ian Tcmora silL 

Sjxar (The Forward), a sign of hostihtv 
In the Ossinnic times, when a stranger 
Innded on a coast, if he held the point of 
his spear forwards, it indicated hostile 
intentions , but if he held the point 
behind him, it was a token that he came 
ns a friend 

Are hL heroes manv?’* said Calrhar ard lifts he 
therpea* of buttle or comes the kfDg In peace?" In 
peace hr comes not. king of Erin I bare seen his for 
ward rpear "—O' lan Tcmora. L 

Spear of Achilles TeRphos, son- 
m-law of Priam, opposed the Greeks in 
their voj age to Trov A severe contest 
ensued, and Achilles with his spear 
wounded the Mysian king severely Ho 
was told by an oracle that the wound 
could he cured onh bj the instrument 
which gave it , so he sent to Achilles to 
effect his cure The surly Greek replied 
he was no phjsician, and would have 
dismissed the messengers with scant 
courtesy, bnt Ulv'ses ubispcrcd in his 
car that the aid of Tolephos was required 
to direct them on their uni to Troi 
Achilles now scraped some rust from his 
spear, uhich being applied to the wound, 
healed it This so conciliated Tolephos 
__tknt he conducted the fleet to Troy, and 


even took part m the war against lus 
fnther-in-lnw 

Achillas’ and his father'* jurclln caused 

Pain Art and then the boon of health restored. 

Bant* Bell ml. (1300). 

And other folk hare wondered on Achilles’ 
rpere 

For be couthe with It bothe besde and dere. 

Chaucer Canterbury Tales ( The Squire* Tale " lv£S), 
\Tbo?e nriHc and frown like to AchlH s rpear 
la able with the change to kill ard cure 

Shakespeare 2 Henry VI act r sc. 1 (1 £31) 

*+* Probahlv Tolephos uas enred by 
the plant called Achilles (milfoil or 
j arrow), still nsed in medicine as a tome 
“The leaves were at one time much used 
for healing wounds, and are still cm- 

g loyed for this pnrposc m Scotland, 
ermanv, France, and other conntnes ” 
Achilles (the man) made the wound, 
achilles (the plant) healed it 

Spears of Spymghow( The Three), 
in the troop of I itznrse — Sir W Scott, 
Itanhoc (time, Richard I ) 

Speech ascribed to Dumb Am- 
mals A1 Borak, the animal which 
conveyed Mahomet to the seventh heaven 
(p 17), Arion, the wonderful horse which 
Hercules gave to Adrastos (p 51) , Ba- 
laam s ass (A umb xxu 28-30) , the black 
pigeons of DodOna (p 259, art Dobom), 
Comrade, Fortunio’s horse (p 20G), Rat- 
mir, the dog of the Seien Sleepers (p 
50G) , Saleh s camel (p 8G3) , Tcmliha, 
king of tbe serpents (p 981) , Xnntbos,the 
horse of Achillas Fritbjofs ship, Ellida, 
could not speak, but it understood what 
u ns said to it (p 905) 

Speech given to Conceal 
Thought. La parole a did donnde it 
rhomme pour ddguiscr la penser or pour 
Vaidcr a cacher sa pen *dc Talleyrand 
is usually credited with this sentence, 
bnt captain Gronow, in his Tlccollections 
and Anecdotes, asserts that the words were 
those of count Montrond, a wit and poet, 
called “ tbe mo=t agreeable sconndrel and 
most pleasant reprobate m the conrt of 
Mane Antoinette ” 

Yoltaire, in Le Chapon ct la Poulardc, 
savs “ 11s n’emplovcnt les paroles quo 
pour deguiser leiirspensfes ” 

Goldsmith, in 2/<e Bee, m (October 
20, 1759), has borrowed the same thought 
" The true use of speech is not so much to 
express onr wants as to conceal them ” 

Speech-Mahers (Bad) 

Addison could not make a speech He 
attempted once m the House of Commons, 
and said, “Mr Speaker, I conceive — I 
conceive, sir — sir, I conceive ” Where- 

upon a member exclaimed, “Tbe nght 
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honourable secretary of state Las con- 
ceived thnee, and brought forth nothing " 
C VMrnnLt, (Thomas) once tned to make 
n speech, but so stuttered and stammered 
that the whole table was convulsed with 
laughter 

Cicero, the great orator, never got over 
his nerv ons terror till he warmed to his 
subject 

In\ ino (Washington), even with a 
speech written out and laid before him, 
could not deliver it without a breakdow n 
In fact, he could hardly utter a word in 
public w ithout trembling 
MoorE ( Thomas ) could never make a 
speech 

(Dickens and prince Albert nlw nv a 
spoke well and flnentlv ) 

Speed, an ini eternte punster and the 
clownish sonant of Valentine one of the 
two “ gentlemen of Verona ” — Shake- 
speare, The Tiro Gentlemen of Verona (1591) 

Speed the Parting Guest 

Welcome tho coming speed the parting guest. 

Pope flomcT's Odyucy 

Speed the Plough, a comedy by 
Thomas Morton (1798) Farmer Ash- 
field brings up a boy named Henry, 
greatly beloved by e\ cry one This Henry 
is in reality the son of “ Momngton, ’ 
j ounger brother of sir Philip Blandford 
The tv, o brothers fixed their love on the 
Eime lnd 3 , but the 3 ounger married her, 
whereupon sir Philip stabbed him to the 
heart and fully thought him to be dead, 
hut after twenty 3 ears the wounded man 
re-appeared and claimed his son nenry 
marries Ins cousin Emma Blandford , 
and the farmer s daughter, Susan, marries 
Robert only son of sir Abel Handy 

Spenlow (Mr ), father of Dora 
(q v) He u as a proctor, to whom David 
Copperfield ins articled Mr Spenlow 
lias killed in a carriage accident 
blisses Zavmta and Clarissa Spenlow , 
two spinster aunts of Dora Spenlow, with 
uhom she lived at the death of her father 

They were not unlike birds nltogelher ln\lng n slnrp 
brisk Hidden manner nnd ft little short, spruce vny of 
adjusting themselves, like canaries. — C Dickens, Datlcl 
Copperfield xlL (ISA 9} 

Spens (Sir Patrick ), a Scotch hero, 
sent in the winter-time on a mission to 
Norway His ship, m its home passage, 
was wrecked against the Papa Stronsaj', 
and every one on board was lost The 
incident has furnished the subject of a 
famous old Scotch ballad 

Spenser TheSpcnsei of English Prose 
Writers, Jeremy Tnv lor (1G13-1GG7), 


Spenser From Spenser to Flecknc*,, 
that is, from the top to the bottom of all 
poetry , from tho sublime to the ridi- 
culous — Dr 3 den, Comment on Spenser , etc 

Spenser’s Monument, m West- 
minster Abbe} , wnB erected 113 Anne Clif- 
ford countess of Dorset 

Spider Cure for Fever (A) 

Only beware of the ^ ~ - 

For It Is not. 

Cured by the 
uutJidL 

Longfellow rtangcllnc II. 3 (18-10) 

Spiders (Unhid y to l ill) Tins 
especially refers to those small spiders 
called “ mone 3 -spinners,” which prog- 
nosticate good luck Probabl 3 because 
they appear m greater numbers on a fine 
morning , although some sa 3 the fine dm 
is the precursor of ram 

Snynnen ben token of dlrynatlon nnd of Knowing whit 
wether sh.il fal for oft by weders that slinl fyl some spin 
nnd wc \c higher and lower nnd multytude or spynnera 
ever betoken mocho repne — Bf-rtkclet, Dc J roprlctalibiu 
rerum xvili 314(1530). 

Spiders Indicators of Gold. In 
the sixteenth century it was generally 
said that “ Spiders he tme signs of great 
stores of gold , ” and the pro\ erb arose 
thus While a passageto Catlm 3 wnsheing 
sought b 3 the north-west, a man brought 
home n stone, which was pronounced- to 
be gold, and caused such a ferment that 
several vessels were fitted out for the 
express purpose of collecting gold Fro- 
bisher, in 1577, found, in one of the islands 
on which he landed, similar stones, and 
an enormous number of spiders 

Spider’s Met (A) When Mahomet 
fled from Mcccn, he hid in a cave, and a 
spider wove its net over the entrance 
When the Koreishites came thither, thev 
passed on, being full 3 persuaded that no 
one had entered the cav c, because the colx 
w cb w as not broken 

In the Talmud, w c arc told that David, 
in his flight, hid himself in the cave of 
Adullam, and a spider spun its net over the 
opening When Saul came up and saw 
the cobweb, he passed on, under the same 
persuasion 

Spidireen ( The ) If a sailor is asked 
to what ship lie belongs, and docs not 
choose to tell, he sa 3 s, “The spidireen 
frigate with nine decks ” 

Officers who do not choose to tell their 
quarters, give B K S ns their address, 
i e BnrrncKS 

Spindle (Jack), the son of a man of 
fortune Having wasted Ins monej in 
riotous living, he went to n friend to bpr 
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row £100 “ Let me see, 3 ou want £100, 

Mr Spindle , let me see, w ould not £50 do 
for the present?” “Well,” sud Jack, 
“if 3 ou have not £100, 1 must be contented 
mth £50” “Dear me, Mr Spindle 1 " 
said the fnend, “I find 1 have hut £20 
about me ” “Never mind,” said Jack, 
“ I must borrow the other £30 of some 
other friend” “Just so, Mr Spindle, 
just so Bv-the-ty, would it not be far 
better to borrow the whole of tlint friend, 
and then one note of hand will serve for 
the whole sum? Good morning, Mr 
Spindle , delighted to see 3 ou 1 Tom, see 
the gentleman down ” — Goldsmith, Ihc 
Dec , 111 (1759) 

Spirit of tlie Cape [The), Ada- 
mastor, a hideous phantom, of unearthly 
pallor, “erect his hair uprose of withered 
red,” Ins lips were blnck, his teeth blue 
and disjointed, his beard haggard, his 
face scarred by lightning, his ej es “ shot 
livid fire,” his v oice roared The sailors 
trembled at the sight of him, and the fiend 
demanded how thej dared to trespass 
“where never hero braved lus rage 
before ? ” He then told them “ that every 
vear the shipwrecked should be made to 
deplore their foolhardiness ” According 
to Barreto, the “ Spirit of the Cape,” was 
one of the giants who stormed heaven 
— Camoens, The Lusiad (1572) 

In me the Spirit of the Cape behold 

Til'll rock by you rbo Cape of Tempests" named 

■ft Ilh wlde-«trctcbcd plies I guard 

Great A dam as tor Is my dreaded name 

Canto y 

Spirit of tlie Mountain ( The ), 
that peculiar melancholy sound which pre- 
cedes a heavy storm, verj observable m 
hilly and mountainous countries 
The wind ir as abroad In the oaks Tlie Spirit of the 
Mountain roared The blast came rustling through the 
lull — Ossl.an Iktr Thula. 

Spin'to, the Holy Ghost as the fnend 
of man, personified in canto lx of The 
J’aip't. Island, by Phrneas Fletcher (1G33) 
He was mamed to Urania, and their off- 
spring arc Knowledge, Contemplation, 
( are, Humility, Obedience, Taith or 
Fido, Penitence, Llpi'nus or Ho)«, and 
Lov e tbe fostcr-^on of Gratitude (Latin, 
sjmUus, “‘•pint ’ ) 

Spitfire (T1W) or Mill Srii-ru, 
scrvmg-boj of Roger M lldrake the dis- 
sipated rovnlist— Sir W Scott, Ifood- 
stoch (timej Commonwealth) 

Spittle Cure for Blindness 
Spittle was once deemed a sovereign 
remedv for ophthalmia — Pliny, Natural 
History, \muj 7 


*** The blind man restored to sight fas' 
Vespasian was cured bv anointing his 
eyes with spittle — Tacitus, History, iv 
81 , Suetonius, Fcsjmswr, vn 

When [Jritu] hod thus spoken He spat on tlie ground, 
anil irode clav of the spittle, mid He anointed the eyes a 
the blind man with the clay — John lx. 6. 

He comelft to Bcthsoldn and they bring o Wind man 
unto Him and Ho took the Wind man by the band 
and when He had spit on Ills eyas Ho axled him 
If he saw ought — J lurk vilL 23. 

Spontaneous Combustion There 
arc abov e thirty cases on record of death 
bv spontaneous combustion, the nio=t 
famous being that of the countess Cor- 
nelia di Buidi Ccsenatc, which was most 
mmutelj investigated, in 1731, bv Gui- 
seppe Bianchim, a prebendary of Verona 

i he next most noted instance occurred 
at Rhoims, in 1725, and is authenticated 
by no less an nnthontj than Mon Le Cat, 
the celebrated physician 

Messrs Fodcrd and Mere investigated 
the subject of spontaneous combustion, 
and gave it ns their fixed opinion that 
instances of death from such a cause 
cannot be doubted 

In vol vi of the Philosophical Tians- 
actions, and in tlie English Medical Juris- 
prudence, the subject is carefullj inv esti- 
gnted, and Eevernl examples are cited m 
confirmation of the fact 

Joseph Battaglia, a surgeon of Ponte 
Bosio, gives in detail the case of don G 
Maria Bertholi, a pnest of mount Valerius 
While reading his brevinrj , tlie body of 
this pnest burst into flames in several 
parts, as the arms, back, and head The 
sleeves of his shut, a handkerchief, and 
his skull-cap w ere all more or less con- 
sumed He sumi ed the injurj four 
days (This seems to me more hkc 
an electncal attack than an instance of 
spontaneous combustion ) 

Spontoon,theold confidcntialserv anl 
of colonel Talbot — Sir W Scott, TFnrcr- 
ley (time, George II ) 

Spoon One needs a long spoon to cat 
t nth the devil — Old Proverb 

Therefore behorelh him a ful lonjspone 
Tluit shall etc with a fend 

Cluuicer Canterbury Tala 10 01G( Squire s Tale "1353) 

Spoons ( Gossip ) It was cnstomaiy 
at one time for sponsors at christen- 
ings to giv e gilt spoons ns an olfenng to 
their godchild These spoons had on the 
handle the figure of one of the apostles 
or evangelists, and hence were called 
“Apostle spoons” The wealthy would 
give the twelve apostles, those of less 
opulence the four cv angchsts, and others 
again a single spoon, TYhen Henry 
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VIII asks Crantncr to be godfather to 
“a fair young maid,” Cranmcr replies, 
“How may I desert e such honour, that 
am a poor and humble subject?” Ihe 
Ling rejoins, “Come, come, my lord, 
y ou d snare your spoons ” — Shakespeare, 
Tknry YllI actv sc 2 (1601) 

Sporus Under this name, Pope 
s ihnzed lord John Hervev, generally 
called “lord Tanriv,” from bis effeminate 
habits and appearance Lie was “ half 
u it, half fool, half man, half beau " 
lord John Hen ey nas y ice-chamberlain 
in 1736, and lord pnvy seal in 17 40 

That thins of *01 

FpO'aS, II at mere white curd of aucs mHL 
kib re or euse aUsl can Sporai fed 
^ ho breaiu$a lu^terCy upon a wheel? 

A Pope Prologue to the Bn tiret (173J) 

*** This lord John Hervey mamed 
the beautiful Moll} Lapd , hence Pope 
n;s 

So ixrfect a bean and a belle 
As when Herver the handsome was welded 
To the beautiful iloDjr Lapel. 

S P Q. R., the Romans The letters 
arc the initials of &,nalus Populus-Que 
Pomanus 

New h’ooil must bo pnmpM Into the veins and arteritis 
cftheS r Q IL— G A. Sola [Bel^rcrin April 1871) 

Spracklrag (Jcsqp/i), a money-lender 
and a self-made man 

Thomas Sprac/ hny, lusbrother, and equal 
in roguery — IVybcrt Recto, Parted 

Sprat Day, November 9, the first 
day of sprat-selling in tbe streets The 
season lasts about ten arceks 

Sprenger (Louis), Annette Veilchen’s 
bachelor — Sir IV Scott, Anne of Gcier- 
clnn (hme, Edward IY ) 

Spnglitly (Mss Kitty), the card of 
iir Gilbert Pumpkin of Stray. be rrj Hall 
Miss Kitty is a great heiress, but stage- 
struck, and yvhen captain Charles Stanley 
]■> introduced, she falls in lore with him, 
tirst ns a “play actor,” and then in reality 
— I Jackman, All the World's a Slaye 

Spring (A Sacred) Die ancient 
S ihincSj-m times of great national danger, 
yot cd to the gods “a Eacred spring” 
(ter sacrum), if they mould remoie the 
danger That is, all the children born 
during the next spring cere “held 
sacred,' and at tbe age of 20 more com- 
pelled to lca\e tlieir country and seek for 
tbemseh cs a new home 
Spring (See Sr asoxs ) 
Spring-Heel Jack. Themarqmsof 
"Yaterford, in tne early parts of the mne- 
losgth century , used to amuse himself by 


spnngang on travellers unawares, to terrify 
them , and from time to time others hay o 
followed his silly example Eyen so Into 
as 1877-8, an officer m her majesty’s ser- 
yice canscd much excitement in the 
gamsons stationed at Aldershot, Col- 
chester, and elsewhere, by his “ spring- 
hcel” pranks In Chichester and its 
neighbourhood the tales told of this 
adyenturer caused quite a little panic, 
and man} nervous people were afraid to 
venture out after sunset, for fear of being 
“sprung” upon I myself iny estimated 
some of the eases reported to me, but 
found them for the most part Eakcnham 
ghost talcs 

Spnngei ( The) Ludyyig Margrayc 
of Ihuringia yyas so called, because ho 
escaped from Gicbichcnstein, in the 
eleventh century, by leaping over the 
mer Saale 

Sprinklers (Holy Water), Danish 
clubs, with spiked balls fastened to 
chains 

Spruce, M.C (Captain), m Lend Me 
Lire Shillings, by J M Morton (1761- 
1838) 

Sprucli-Spreclier (The) or “sajer 
of savings” to the archduke of Austria 
— Sir W Scott, The Talisman (time, 
Richard I ) 

Spuma'dor, pnnee Arthur's horse 
So called from the foam of its mouth 
which indicated its 'fiery temper — 
Spenser, Fairy Queen, n (1590) 

*,* In the Mabino'jion, his fayounte 
mare is called Llamrei (“the curvetor”) 

Spurs (The Battle of), the battle of 
Guinnegate, m 1513, between Henry 
Till and tbe due de Longueville So 
called because tire Trench used their 
spurs in (light more than their swords in 
fight (See Spli s oi Gold, etc ) 

Spurs (To dish up Ihe), to gne ones 
guests a hint to go , to maunder on when 
the orator has nothing of importance to 
say During the time of the border feuds, 
when a great family had come to an end 
of their proyisions, tbe lady of the house 
sent to t tide a dish of spurs, as a hint 
that the guests must spur their horses on 
for fresh raids before they could be 
feasted again 

WLen tbe I a*t bulIocL was Ulled and devoured it was 
tbe I custom to place on tbe table a dish which oa 
being uncovered was found to contain a pair of ciern 
fparx— n hint to the rider* tint they must shift f jt ti o 
neit meal . — Larder SUnxtreUj (new diiL) l Cll note. 

Spurs of Gold (Battle of the), the 
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battle of Court ray , tbe most mcmornblo 
in Flemish history (July 11, 1302) 
Here the French were utterly routed, and 
700 gold spurs were hung as trophies in 
the church of Notre Dime dc Courtny 
It is called m French Journdedes Lperons 
d'Or (See Sru-s, ITie Battle of ) 

Marching hcmewa.nl from the bloody battle of the Spurs 
of Gold. 

Longfellow The He* fry of Enryts 

Squab ( The Poet) Dryden was so 
called by lord Rochester (1681-1701) 

Squab Pie, a pie maue of rrutton, 
apples, and onions 

Cornwall squab pic. and Devon whit* pot brings. 

And Leicester beans and bacon fit for kings. 

King Art of Cool-try 

Squab Pie, a pie made of squabs, that 
i- \ oung pigeons 

Square (Mr ), a “ philosopher,” in 
1 iclding's novel called The History of 
Tom Jones , a Foundling (1749) 

Squeers (Mr Wachford), of Dothe- 
bbvs Hall, iorkshirc, a vulgar, con- 
ceited, ignorant schoolmaster, overbear- 
ing, grasping, and mean He steals the 
hoy s pocket monc\ , clothes his son in 
their best suits, half stnncs them, and 
teaches them next to nothing Ulti- 
mately, he is transported for purloining 
a deed 

Mrs Squeers, wife of Mr Wachford, 
a raw-boned, harsh, heartless virago, 
without one spark of womanly feeling 
fo' the bovs pnt under her charge 
Miss Fanny Squeers, daughter of the 
scnoolmaster, “not tall like her mother, 
hut short like her father From the 
former she inherited a voice of hoarse 
qualitv, nnd from the latter a remark- 
able expression of the right eye Miss 
l anna falls in love with Nicholas Nickle- 
bv, but hates him and spites him because 
he is insensible of the soft impeachment 
Master Wachford Squeers, son of the 
schoolmaster, a spoilt boy , who was 
dressed in the best clothes of tne scholars 
He was overbearing, self-willed, and 
)a 5 sionate — C Did ens, Nicholas NicNcby 
1S38) 

The person who suggested the character of Squeers was 
» Mr Shaw of Bowes. He married a Miss Laidrrum. 
Tne satire ruined the school, and was the death both of 
Mr and Mrs. Slnw — « and Queric* October S3 

15 - 3 . 

Squeeze (2 hiss), n pawnbroker’s 
laughter Her father had early taught 
her that money is the “ one thing need- 
ful,” and at death left her a moderate 
“•’ompetonce She was sc fully convinced 
the value of money that she would 


never part with a farthing without an 
equivalent, and refused several offers, 
because she felt persuaded her suitors 
sought her money and not herself Now 
she ib old and ill-natured, marked with 
the small-pox, and neglected by every 
one — Goldsmith, A Citizen of the World, 
xxvm (1759) 

Squint (Lawyer), the great politician 
of society He makes speeches for mem- 
bers of parliament, writes addresses, gives 
the historv of every new plav, and linds 
“seasonable thought” upon every pos- 
sible subject — Goldsmith, A Citizen of 
the World, xxix (1759) 

Sq uin t - Eyed, [Guerctno] Gian- 
Frnnccsco Barbicn, the painter (15 n 0- 
1G6C) 

S quin tum (D- ) George White- 
field is so called by Foote in his farce 
entitled The Minor (1714-1770) 

Squmtum (Dr) The Rev Edward 
Irving, who had an obliquity of the eves, 
was so called In Theodore Hook (1792- 
1834) 

Squire of Dames (The), a \ oung 
knight, in love with Col'umbell, who 
appointed him a vear s service before she 
would consent to become his bride. The 
“ squire ” was to travel for tw elve months, 
to rescue distressed ladies, and bring 
pledges of his exploits to Colnmbell 
At the end of the year he placed 300 
pledges m her hands, but instead of re- 
warding him bv becoming his bride, sbe 
set him another task, viz , to trn\ el about 
the world on foot, nnd not present himsolf 
again till he could bring her pledges from 
300 damsels that they would live in 
cl astifrv all their life The squire told 
Columbell that in three years he had 
found only three persons who would 
take the pledge, and only one of these, 
he said (a rustic cottager), took it from 
a “ principle of virtue , ” the other two 
(a nun nnd a courtezan) promised to do 
so, but did not voluntarily join the 
“virgin martyrs” This “Squire of 
Dames ” turned out to be Bntomart — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, in 7 (1590) 

*** This story is imitated from “The 
Host's Tale,” in Oilando Funoso, xxvm 

Squirt, the apothecary's boy, in 
Garth’s Dispensary , hence any appren- 
tice lad or errand hoy 

Here sauntering prentices oer Otway w ap 

O er Congreve ymile. or over ITUKer sleep 

Flea ed lempstressM the Lock s famed I»ape uufcua* 

And Squirts rtad Garth till npo-cma grow co-d 

J Gv, Trivia (1713X 
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(Pope wrote The Tape of the TjOcK 
1712 ) ' 

Squod {Ph\t),n grotesque little fellow , 
faithfully attached to Mr George the 
son of Mrs Rouncewcll (housekeeper at 
Cliesnci b old) George lind rescued the 
little street nrnb from tlie gutter, and 
the boj lncd nt George’s “Shooting 
Gallery ” m Leicester Square (London) 
Phil was remarkable for limping along 
sidewai', ns if “hacking” — C Dickens, 
EBa! } house (1852) 

S S , somcnanCx., forget-me-not, in 
remembrance, a souvenir 
On th* pre'ctTlng E-ntcr Dar 14tt «lr 

Author) ^raj tpnklitg to lib Tx)til fitter on his kucci 
fell the Lvlta of the court jnthertki rotin 1 bin, am! bound 
to hit left knee a Uvtd of «>1d adorned with Monts 
r »sii!oucd Into the letters S. b. [tourennnet or retnem 
Iran&'X and to tills Innd wni rarp*nded an enamelled 
forge m not/* — Lord lotion Last of the fiirons 
!r 3<I54<») 


8 S G- G,thc letters of the Pcm- 
gcnchtc Thci stand for Stod . Stun, 
0 rets, Gran (“ Sticl “Stone," “Grass,” 
“Groan”) blml was meant by these 
four words is not 1-norni 

Stael (Madame dc), called bj Heine 
[//1 im] 11 a whirlwind in petticoats," and 
a “ sultana of mind " 


Stag ( The) s\ mbolizes Christ, because 
(according to fable) it draws serpents by 
its urcath out of tlicir holes, and then 
tramples them to death — Pliny, Natural 
History, a m 50 

Stag or Hind, emblem of the tribe 
of Naplitali In the old church at Tot- 
ncss is a stone pulpit di\ ided into com- 
partments, containing shields bearing the 
emblems of the Jew ish tribe', this being 
one 

I'-irbtall b a hind let loos: — Cfn. llil. SI 

Stag’s Horn, considered m Spain a 
safeguard against the enl c\e, hence, a 
small born, Bilver-tippcd,is often hung on 
the neck of a child If an evil eye is 
then cast on the child, it enters the horn, 
which it bursts asunder 

Am you not afraid c r the evil eje ! 

IlMrjotm ttag'* horn with you ? 

IxmgfcUow Tht MhitMiH student HL 5 

Stagg (Benjamin), the propnetor of 
the celmr m the Barbican where the secret 
society of “’Prentice Knights” used to 
convene He awns a blind man, who 
fawned on Sir Sim Tnppertit, “the 
’prentices’ glory ” and captain of the 
“ ’Prentice Knights ” But there was a 
disparity between his words and senti- 
ment', if we may judge from, this 
specimen “ Good night, most noble 


captain * farew ell, brnv c general ! b\ t- 
by e, lllustnous commander ' — a concci Id 1 , 
bragging, emptv -headed, duck-legged ~ 
idiot 1 " Benjamin Stagg was shot bv 
the soldiery m the Gordon notB — C 
Dickens, Barnaby Itudyc (1811) 

Stagnate (3 syl ) Anstotlc is called 
the Stagnate because he was born nt 
Stagfrn, in Macedon Almost all our 
Lnghsh poets call the word Stnginte 
as Pope, Thomson, Swift, Byron, Word'- 
worth, B Browning, etc , but it should 
be Stogl'nte (STaacipmir) 

ThlcX hl.cnj.Tory round Ibc Slngyrllc 

\ our rival* throne the sigcs. 

Jv. Browning ParaccUut L 
All the wlrdom of the Etnglrlte 

"h ordswortli 

I bio thcStagjTile and Tolly joiner! 

Thom on 

As If the StagTrite ocrlouked the line 

Tipc 

I* rightly ceumred by the Staglrlte 
W ho says hU numbers do not fhdgeirLhL 
Swtft To Dr Micrtdan 

Stamboul (2 syl ), Constantinopk 

Vnd Stnmboul t minarets must greet my 

Ibron LngUih Dardt and Scotch / crlcuert (Iw'V) 

Stammerer (27a). Lotus II of 
Trante, Ic Bfiiue (84G, 877-870) 

Miclmcl II emperor of the Tnst 
(*, 820-820) 

Noll er or Notgcr of St Gall (oo0- 
012 ) 

Stnncliolls, bead jailer nt the Glas- 
gow tolbooth —Sir W Scott, Bob Bw[ 
(time, George I ) 

Standard A sTibsfantinl building 
for water supplies, ns the Water Stan- 
dard of Cornlnll, the Standard in Cheap, 
opposite Hone) lane, “which John 
bells, grocer, caused to be mndc [ J ic- 
biuW] in his mar oralty, 1430 ” — Stow, — 
Suncy (“ Cheapside”) 

The Cheapside Slandai d This Standard 
was in CMstenco in the reign of J dward 
I In the reign of hdward III two 
fishmongers were beheaded at the 
Cheapside Standard, for nidmg m a not 
Henry IY caused ‘‘the blank charter of 
Richard II ” to be burnt at this place 

2 he Standard, Cornlnll Tins w is a 
conduit with four spouts, mndc by Peter 
Moms, a German, in 1582, and supplied 
with Thnmes water, conveyed by leaden 
pipes or er the steeple of St Magnus’s 
Church It stood at the east cud of 
Cornlnll, at its junction with Graec- 
church Street, Bisbopsgato Street, and 
Lcadenhall Street The water ceiscd 
to run between 1598 and 1G03, bat 'he 
Standard itself remained long afar 
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Distances from London were measured 
from this spot 

“ --I 1 J —'' f Fpp!ng 

i London 

icr from 

the ipot on which the Standard u«ed to be n house of 
public entertainment called the Maypole — Did- cm*, 
Barnaby Pudge 1 (1841) 

Standard (The Battle of the)," the 
battle of Luton Moor, near Northallerton, 
between the English and the Scotch, in 
1138 So called from the “standard,” 
which was raised on a waggon, and 
placed in the centre of the English army 
The pole display cd the standards of St 
Cuthbert of Durham, St Peter of York, 
St John of Bev erica , and St Wilfred of 
Ripon, surmounted by a little silaer 
casket containing a consecrated w afer — 
Hailes, Annals of Scotland, 1 85 (1779) 

The Battle of the Standard was so called from the 
banner of St Cuthbert which was thought nlwnjs to 
secure success It came forth at the battle of b e\ 11 a Cross 
mid was ncnln victorious It was preserved with great 
reverence till the Kefonnation when In 1 >43 Catharine 
"tt hittlngliam (a French lad)) wife of the dean of Durham 
burnt It out or real against po|>er) —Miss \onge Cameos 
of hnglUh History 1 

Standing {To die) Vespasian said, 
“An emperor of Rome ought to die 
standing " Louis XVIII of Trance said, 
“A king of France ought to die standing " 
Tins craze is not confined to crowned 
heads (See Soloviov, p 929 ) •*. 

Standiah {Miles), tlie puritan cap- 
tain, w as short of stature, strongh built, 
broad in the shoulders, decp-cliested, 
and iv ith sinew s like iron His daughter 
Rose was the first to die “of all who 
came in the Mai/Jloicci ” Being desirous 
to marrv Priscilla “ the beautifi 1 pun- 
tan,” lie sent young Aldcn to plead his 
cause , but the maiden udsw ered archly , 
“Why don’t y ou speak for yourself, 
John?” Soon after this, Stnndish was 
shot with a poisoned arrow, and John 
Aldcn did speak for himself, and pre- 
vailed — Longfellow, Courtship of Mites 
Blandish (1858) 

Star, dish (Mr Justice), a brother 
magistrate with Bailie Trumbull — Sir 
V Scott, Bob Roy (time, George I ) 

Stanley, in the carl of Sussex's tram, 
— Sir W Scott, JCenihcorlh (time, Eliza- 
beth) 

Sianlci/ {Captain Charles), introduced 
by his fnend captain Stukcly to the 
family at Strawberry Hall Here he 
meets Miss Kitty Sprightly an heiress, 
who has .a theatrical tv vast The captain 
makes love to her under the mask of 
noting, induce 0 her to nm off with him 

" 1 get married, then, returning to the 


hall, introduces her as his wife All the 
family fancy he is ohlv “acting," hut 
discover too late that their “ play " 13 a 
life-long real it) — I Jackman, All the 
World's a Stage 

Stanley Ci est ( The) On a chapeau 
gu an eagle feeding on an infant m its 
nest The legend is that sir Thomas dc 
Lathom, having no male issue, was 
walking with his wife one day, and heard 
the cnes of nn infant in an eagle’s nest 
lhe\ looked on the child ns a gift from 
God, and adopted it, and it became the 
founder of the Stanlc) race (time, Fdwnrd 
III) 

Staples (Tawicncc), head jailer at-' 
Kenilworth Castle — Sir W Scott, Kaul- 
icoi th (time, Elizabeth) 

Star Falling Any wish funned 
during the shoot of a star will come to 
pass 

Star of Aready (The), the Great 
Bear , so called from Cabsto, daughter of 
I v caon 1 mg of Arcadia The I ittio 
Bear is called the Tyrian Cipiosurc, f-om 
Arens or Cv nosfira son of Calisto 

And thou Blnlt lie our star of Arcidy 
Or Tj rlan Cynosure (3 tyl ) 

Milton Comiu 31, (1C34) 

*** Of cour°e, “C)nosurc” signifies 
“dog’s tn.il,” Greek, hinos ouia, meaning 
the star in Ursa Minor 

Star of Sontli Africa, a dmuionn 
discov ered in the South African fields It 
w cighed m the rough 8 31 carnts , and 
nfter being cut 4GJ carats 

Star of the South (The), the second 
largest cut diamond in the world It 
weighs 251 carats It was di°cov ered in 
Brazil b) a poor negress (1853) 

Starch (Dr ), the tutor of Blushing- 
ton — W T Moncnefl, Ihc Bashful Man 

Starchat'erus, of Sw eden, a giant 
in stature and strength, whose life was 
protracted to Umcc the ordinary term 
When lie felt himself growing old, lie 
liunga bag of gold round Ins neck, and 
told Olo ho might take the big of gold 
if he w ould cut off his head, and ho did 
so lie hated luxury in every form, and 
said a man was a fool who went and 
dined out for the sake of better farp 
One dav, Hclgo king of Norway asken 
him to he his champion in n contest 
which was to he decided by himself 
alone against nine adversaries Star- 
chntcrus selected for the site of combat 
the top of a mountain covered with snow, 
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md, tlirov in" off his clothes, waited for 
flie nine adversaries 'When asked if he 
w onld fight with them one by one or all 
together, he replied, “When dogs bark 
at me, I dm e them nil off nt once ” — 
Joannes Magnus, Gothorum Suecoi unique 
Ihstoria (1554), 

Stareleigli (Justice), n stout, pudgy 
little judge, yen deaf and very iras- 
cible, who, in the absence of the chief 
justice, sat m judgment on the trial of 
“Ilardell v Pickwick” — C Dickens, 
The Pich.nct Papers (183G) 

Stamo, king of Lochlin Haiing 
been conquered by Tingnl and generoush 
set at liberty, he promised bmgal his 
daughter Agnndeccn in mnmnge, but 
meant to deal treacherously by him and 
kill him Fingal accepted the invitation 
of Stamo, and spent three dnj s in boar- 
liunts He was then-warned by Agnndeccn 
to beware of her father, who had set an 
ambuscade to w nj lay him Fingal, being 
forewarned, fell on the ambush and slew 
every man When Stamo heard thereof, 
lie slew his daughter, whereupon Fingal 
and his followers took to nrms, and 
Stamo either “ fled or died ” Swann 
succeeded his father Stamo — Ossian, Fin- 
gal, ui , see also Cath-Loda 

Starvation Dimdas, Henry Dun- 
das the first lord Meh illc / So called 
because he introduced the Word stariation 
into the language (1775) 

Starveling (Rohm), the tailor He 
was cast for the part of “Thisbc’s 
mother,” in the drama play ed before 
duke Theseus (2 syl ) on “his wedding 
day at night ” Stan cling has nothing 
to say in the drama — Shakespeare, 
Mtdsummci Fight's Di cam (1512) 

State, a royal chair with a canopy 
over it 

Our hostess keeps her state. 

Shakespeare Macbeth net IU sc. 4 (IGOv) 

Stati'ra, the heroine of La Calpre- 
n tide’s romance of Cassandra Statira is 
the daughter of Darius, and is repre- 
sented ns the “ most perfect of the works 
of creation " OroondntCs is in love with 
her, and ultimately mames her 

Stati'ra, daughter of Dari’us, and w ife of 
Alexander Young, beautiful, womanly, 
of strong affection, noble beanng, mild 
yet haughty , yielding y et brave Her 
love for Alexander was unbounded 
When her royal husband took Roxuua 
into fai our, the proud spirit of the 


princess was indignant, but Alexander, 
by his love, w on her back again Statira 
was murdered by Roxana the Bactnan, 
called the “ Rival Queen ” — N Lee, 
Alexander the Great (1G78) 

Miss Boutwell was the original Sbillm" of Lecj 
Alexander and once when placing with Mrs Barrw 
p67S] ho wru In danger of receding on the stage her 
death blow It happened thus Before the curtain 
drew up the two queens Stalfn"nnd Roiftna had 
a real rlvalship about a lace -veil allotted to Miss Boutwcll 
by the manager ThU so enraged Mrs Barry that, in 
stabbing Statira she nctuallv thru t her dagger 
through her rivals stays a quarter of an Inch or mere 
into the flesh — Campbell Life of Mrs Stddons 

Dr Doran tells us that 

The charming George Ann Bellamy [l'’33-]78S] procured 
from Pans two gorgeous dresses for the part of S a lira. 
When 1 eg W ofhngton who plajed Roinnn ” saw them 
she wa3 so overcome by malice hatred and ail unchnrlt 
ablencss, that she rolled her nval in tlje dust pummelled 
her with the handle of her dogger and screamed In 
anger 

Is or he nor heaven shall shield thee from my justice. 
Die sorceress dlo I and all ni) wrongs die with thee t * 

Table Traits 

Staunton (Ihc Pci Mi ), rector of 
Willingham, and father of Georgo 
Staunton 

George Staunton, son of the Re\ Mr 
Staunton He appears first as “ Geordic 
Robertson,” a felon , and in the Porteous 
mob he assumes the guise of “Madge 
Wildfire " George Staunton is the 
seducer of Elbe Deans Ultimately lie 
conies to the title of baronet, marries 
Effie, and is shot by a gipsy boy called 
“The Whistler,” yfho proves to be his 
own natural son 

Lady Staunton, Effie Deans after her 
mnmage with sir George On the dca'li 
of her husband, she retires to a com ent 
on the Continent — Sir W Scott, Real t of 
Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Steadfast, a friend of the Duherly 
family — Column, ThcRcir-at-Law(Yi v i~t) 

Steeds of the Sea, ships, a com- 
mon symony m of the Runic bards 

And thro the deep exulting sweep 
Tbo Thunder steeds of Spain 

LordL)tton Ode * (1K>3) 

Steel Castle, a strong y\ ard, belong- 
ing to the Yclloyv Dwarf Here he 
confined All-Fair when she refused to 
marrv him according to her promise — > 
Comtessc D’Aunoy, fairy laics (“The 
Yellow Dwarf,” 1082) / 

Steele Glas (The), a mirror in 
which we may “ see oursehes as others 
see ns,” or see others in their true 
likenesses 

The Christcl Glassc, on the other hand, 
reflects us as vanity d ctates, and shows 
i other people ns fame paints them These 
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mirrors were mndo by Lucjl'ius (an old bis A strophe!, ■when Aslrophel (sir 
satirist) Philip) died, Stella died of gnef, and the 

i ucj tins bequcaiLcd Hid ciiriitei Ghsso" two “lovers” were converted into one 

To such ns loro to aema but not tobc flow cr, called “ Starlight,” which is first 

But unto those that love to see themselves , ’ T . r ^ 11 o 

How foul or f tyro soever that they nre fed, &HQ AS it IflQGS turns blue oOITlG 

He gim bniuritii a Gtuaeof tmsUe sted. call it pcnthca, but henceforth (he saj It) it 

G Gaicoigro tao stceie oia* (iiiod 1B77) B haU bVcalled “ Astrophcl ” It is a pure 

Steeme, i c “ Stephen ” So George fiction that Stella died from grief at the 

1 Uhers duke of Buckingham was called death of Sidnev , for she afterwards 

b\ James I , because, like Stephen the married Charles Blount, created bv 

first mart) r, “ all that sat in the council, James I earl of Devonshire 'lhe poet 

looking stcdfastly on him, saw his face himself must have forgotten his own 

as it had been the face of an angel” lines 

(Acts V 1 15) Xc less praiseworthy Stella do I renl 

n , ,-rrr.Ti , , Tlio noil-lit nijr praises of Her nccdel nre, . 

Steenson (Irwtc) or {{ >\anucnng Whom verso or noblest ahcjihcrtl lately deniiflvitiG] 

Willin ” film Khrtrl firlrllor Hath praised nnd niUetl nl>o\c each other star 

c>; 5 Cr ,. r , Bpeu-cr Colin Clout , Come Home Again (1.01) 

oteeme bteensoHj the piper, in \ winder- 

mg ‘Willie's tale Stella Miss Ilester Johnson Mas so 

Maggie Stccnson , or “Epps Anslic,” called b> Swift, to whom she was 
tlio wife of Wandering Willie —Sir W pmntclj married m 170G Hester is fir-,t 
Scott, Rcdgauntlct (time, George III ) penerted into the Greek astei, and 
c, ,, . , , , “aster” m Latin, like stclla, means 

1 tl0 " ,an “a, star ” Stella In cd with Mrs Dingley 

little Em h nstrav When tired of his on Q a Qu DubIln 

to\, he proposed to her to man*} his ,, . , . 

i alet Steerforth being shipvv recked off E°° r 5 tdh mmt i“* on > ,0 ™ 

the coast of 1 armoutli, linn Pcggottj tried 
to rescue him, but both were drowned — C 

Dickens, Damd Coppcrficld ( 1849) swift, ro smia at » ood purl: u'») 

Stem There is n German saying Steno (Michel), one of the chiefs of 
that, “Krcms and Stem are three places " the tribunal of Fort} Steno acts 

The solution lies in the word “nnd” indecorously to some of tbe ladies ns- 

(Germnn, und) Now Und is between sembled nt a ci\ ic banquet gn cn i\ the 

Kreins and Stem , so that Kraus, Und, doge of Venice, nnd is turned oijl of 

[and] Stem are three places the house In rev euge, ho fastens c/n tho 

„„„v doge s chair some scurrilous lines njamst 

.srs up rife 

9 a master ot his craft protected her from sueh jngo^nc The 

Erwin Ton stcintnch. doge refers tLcmnuer to “ the Tor tv , w ho 

Longfellow Golden Legend (1851) sentence Steno to two months’ lmpnson- 
Stememherz von Blutsacker mcntjs'nlns punishment, in the opinion 
(Francis), the schnrf-genchter or execu- of JX , ge, is wholl} inadequate to the 

t loner — Sir W Scott, Anno of Gcierstem , r nd Marino lalicro joins a con- 

(timc, Edward IV ) Jpon >> i abolish the council altogether 

Stemfeldt (The old baroness of)< Starch J%“ nno Fal,e ‘ °' thc Fo 3 e °f 
introduced in Donnerhugel’s narrative /Clip state (1819) 

Sir W Scott, Anna of Gciemlmn v me [~" at jStentor, a Grecian herald m the 
I'dwnnllV) ' . "Trojan war Homer sajs he was “ great- 

Btemfort (2 Tic baron), brother of bearted) brazen-voiced, and could shout 


Swift, To Stella at 11 ood Park IM) 

Steno (Michel), one of the chiefs of 
the tribunal of Fort} Steno acts 
indecorously to some of tbe ladies as- 
sembled at a civ ic banquet giv cn CV thc 
doge of Venice, nnd is turned o>Jt of 
the house In rev euge, ho fastens rl n tho 
doge s chair some scurrilous lines against 
thc joung dogaressn, whose ci/remo 
modest} and innocence ought t y'lia.e 
protected her from such jngolcnc 4 The 
doge refers themntterto“theFortv,”who 
sentence Steno to two months’ lmpnson- 
mcntjj'filiis punishment, in the opinion 
of . ge, is wholl} inadequate to the 
T Q d Marino lalicro joins a con- 
• n " 1 abolish the council altogether 
Starch Marino Faliei o, thc Doge of 
in state (1819) 


Bteinfort ('The baron), brother of 
thc countess Wintcrsen He fallSdbvi'Ove 
with Mrs Haller, hut, being informed of 
the relationship between Mrs Haller and 
“ tbe stranger,” everts himself to bring 
about a reconciliation — Benj Thompson, 
The Stranger (170-7) 

SteUa The lad} PenclopC Dcvercux, 
the object of sir Philip Sidney’s affection 
married lord Rich, and was a widow 
Sidney’s life-time. Spenser says, in 


ns loud ns |ifty men ” 

Ho begin to roar for help with the lungs of ft Stcntor — 
SmoLMt 

Steph'ano, earl of Cnrntiti, the 
leader of 400 men in the allied Christian 
nrmj He was noted for his military 
prow ess and wise counsel — Tasso, Jeru- 
salem Delivered, 1 (1576) 

Steph'ano, a drunken butler — Shake- 
speare, ?7ie Tempest (1G09), 
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tph'ano , sen ant to Portm — Shat c- 
spcare, Merchant of Venice (1598) 

Btophen, one of the attendants of 
sir Itcginald Front do Itceuf (a follower 
of pnnee John) — Sir W Scott, Ivanhoc 
(lime, Kichard I.) 

Stephen ( Count ), nephew of tho count 
of Crfcvccoeur — Sir W Scott, Quentin 
Jluricard (time, Edward IV ). 

Stephen (Master), n conceited pupm, 
Ai ho thinks nil inferiors arc to be snubbed 
nnd bullied, and nil those weaker and 
more cownrdlj than himself are to be 
kicked and beaten He is cspccinll} 
Etruch vuth captain Bobadil, nnd tnes 
to imitate his “ dnintj oaths " Master 
Stephen has no notion of honest} and 
higli-mindedncss thus he steals Down- 
nght’a cloak, which had been nccidcntallj 
dropped, declares he bought it, and then 
that he found it Being convicted of 
falsehood, he resigns all claim to it, 
saving in a huff, “ 1 here, take vour cloak , 
I’ll none on’t " 1 ins smnll-nnndcd j outh 
is voung Kno’nell b cousin — Ben Jonson, 
Leery Man m Jhs Humour (159S) 

Stephen ( Tic British St), St Alban, 
the British proto-martv r (died 303) 

As boon as tbo executioner (ns o tho fatal stroVe [trMeh 
Uhruded & Alban J. his cjrt tlropj*d out cf lib hcutl*— 
i*r> Feel ctlu leal History (A.D "34) 

Stephen Steolhenrt, the mcknnnic 
rf Stephen Wetlicral — Sir \V Scott, 
hanhoc (time, Ilicliard I ) 

Stophon of Amboiso, leader of 
5000 foot soldiers from Blois nnd lours 
in the allied Chnstinu arm} of Godfrej 
of Bouillon Impetuous m attack, but 
deficient in steadv resistance lie was 
shot bv Clonnda with an arrow (bk \i ) 
— Tasso, Jtrvsalcii ILltv red (1 j75) 

Sterling (Mr ), a vulgar, rich Citv 
merchant, who wishes to sec his two 
daughter! married to title® Lord Oglebv 
calls him “ a verj nbstract of 'Change, ” 
and he lnm®clf snv p, “What signifies 
birth education, tulc«, and so forth’ 
Monet, I sij — monev’s the stuff that 
makes n man great in this countrr ” 

Jfi s a 7 wh sc Christian name is 
1 hrabeth or Lettv , a spiteful, jealous, 
purse-proud damsel, engaged to sir John 
Vclv il Sir John, seeing" small prospect 
of happiness with such a tartar, proposed 
marriage to the v oungcr sister , a ul Mi* 3 
Sle-lug being left out in the colu, eg* 
claimed, “ Oh tliat -on e other person, an 
carl or uukc for instance, wou'd propo'5 


to me, that I might lie revenged on the 
monsters 1 ” 

Jftrs Fanny S'erlmq, tea amiable, sw cct- 
sniiling, Foft-speaking beat tv, clandes- 
tinely married to Lovevcll — Lolman and 
Garrick, The CluruU ~tme Marnaje (17Gu) 

A itran?e blunter was ores ruuJe by Vrs. G tt* cf 
CoTent Garden In ll e jaji of *"5 l$i F^* *rj? * >VLn» 
tpcakln; of ti e cnn.Iurt of I Vttr wf o lia-i IxVM tho 
dt>or of Mh Fojinyi ruom and walk d n*v with ih* 
Lry Mr*. Gibbs txtialmnJ She hAa loclni ll c iry 
cxttI'hI a\rvr the door io btr roJtrL ” — VT C. LutAtU, 
rejrrcimUMlre Ac tori 

Sterry, a fanatical preacher, admired 
l>> Hugh Peters, — S. Butler, llvd'Aras 
(1GG1-70) 

Stevens, a messenger of the carl of 
Sussev at ba}’s Court — bir W bcoit, 
Aimtieorth (time, I lirabeth) 

Stewart (Colonel), governor of tho 
castle of Donne — Sir \V Scott, Waeerirj 
(time, George II ) 

Stewart ( Prince Charles Ldaaril), sur- 
named “The Chevalier" bv Ins friends, 
nnd “ The Pretender" b} ius foes Sir 
W Scott introduces him in Wetter try, 
nnd again in redyauntttt, where he ap- 
pears disguised ns “father Bttona cn- 
tura " (Now gcnerallv spelt btuart ) 

Stewart (Walhnj), John Stewart, the 
rnglish traveller, who travelled on foot 
through Hindustan, Persin, Nubia, Abvs- 
sinia, the Arabian Desert, 1 urope, nnd 
the United States (died 1822) 

\ mrvst Inirmilnj; man In 

con tern j .Atlrn luu! rrut nil reach cf 

Ivfirc jr njUlne anJ djrinrly b—'tenart In 1 La 
ndonarltierv TUli man as a i>o'r irijj irarn.<r \-A 
Hxn more cf the ruiJ t tiagj nay elad 

t>c r v)n> ortincf — ■!>* yj! tery 

*** Walking Stewart must not be 
confounded with John M 'Dm: all Stuart, 
the \ustrilian e\plorer (ISlS-lfcGb) 

Stewnrt Diamond (Tee), found m 
1S72, is the larges* bouth ATncin dia- 
mond discovered up to the vear 1850 
It weighed m the rough stite 2e y | cant?, 
nnd but fuvr diamonds in the wo Id ev- 
ened it in Mre It is of a 1 ght vcllov* 
hue nnd is a' a star with ci^ht’poia'j 
rnd a fair de h r « above Thi« superb 
store, with the Hadlcv *rd Tvr’n is- 
n ends, liavc all lecn discovered in tl c 
C-ipe since 1 870 

Stojmo (Mirqi .» of), carl o: Gaunt 
■and ot Gaunt Castle, a viscount, barm, 
knight of the (rarternnl o f rumcr 
of e* orders, colot tl, ire? r e cf the 
British Jluscaiu, elder bret' cr cf t^e 
Trim tv Hotj*c, gov urec- of WL,*e Frar*, 
e*c, had ^ca-u-s mi s 'Ic® r-vwgh to 

5 V 
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make him a great man , but his life was 
not a highly moral one, and his conduct 
with Beck} Sharp, w hen she was the 
wife of colonel It aw don Crawley, ga\e 
rise to a great scandal His lordship 
floated through the ill report, hut Mrs 
Haw don was obliged to lrve abroad — W 
M Tbacherai , Vanity Tair (1848) 

Stick to it, says Baigent 
Baigent was the principal witness of the 
Claimant in the great Tichbome tnal, 
and Ins advice to his protdgd was, “ Stick 
to it” (1872) 

Stiggins, a hypocritical, drunken, 
methodist “shepherd” (minister), thought 
by Mrs Weller to be a saint His time 
was spent for the most part in drinking 
pine-apple rum at the Marquis of Granby 
tai ern — C Dickens, The Ttchwick Papers 
(1836) 

Still ( Cornelius the ), Cornelius Tacitus 
(Latin, taettus, “still ”) 

Cornelius the Stjllo In his flrste book of his jerely 
explolctes called la Latlne 4 finale* —/anile of radons 
ill 3(Kw5) 

Still Waters Run Deep, adapted 
from the French novel, Lc Qendrc 

Stimulants used by Public 
Characters 
BovarAKTr, snuff 
Braham, bottled porter 
Bull (Rev William ), the noncon- 
formist, w us an lm etcrate smoker 
Biro's, gin-and-waltr 
Catlei (Miss), linseed tea and ma- 
dcim 

Cooke (G F ), ever) thing drinkable 
Disralli (lord Beaconsheld), cham- 
pagne jell) 

ILmlisi, cold brand) -nnd-water 
F rskine (I ord ) opium in large doses 
Gr adstone ( IF E), an egg beaten up 
in sherry 

Henderson, gum arable and sherry 
HonnES, only cold water 
I\ci edon, madeira 
Jordan (Mrs ), calves'-foot jelly dis- 
soh ed in w arm sherry 
Kf vn (Edmund), beef-ten, cold brandy 
KruBLE (John), opium 
Lew is, mulled wine and oy sters 
Newton smoked incessantly 
Oxderki, strong tea 
Pope, strong coilce 
Schiller required to sit over a table 
deeply impregnated with the smell of 
apples He stimulated his brain with 
eolfee and champagne 
Siddons ( Mrs ), porter, not “ stout ” 


Smith ( William) drank strong coffee 
Wedderbui ne (the first lord Ashbur- 
ton) used to place a blister od his chest 
when he had to make a great speech — 
Dr Pans, Pharmacologia (1819) 

Wood (Mrs ) drank draught porter t 

Stmkomalee So Theodore Hook 
called the London Unit ersiti 1 lie w ord 
was suggested by “ Tnncomnlce " (in 
Cey Ion), a name before the public at the 
time Hook hated the “ Unit crsity ," 
because it admitted students of all de- 
nominations 

Only look at SUnkotrudco and King s College Activity 
union craft Indomitable perseverance on the one siJoj 
indoleneo Indedsloh Internal distrust and Jealousies, 
calf like simplicity and cowardice intolerable on the 
other ' \\ lison 1* octet Ambrotiana (1822-JG). 

Stitcb (Tom), a i oung tailor, a great 
favourite with the ladies — 2 he Mem/ 
History of lorn. Stitch (sc\ cntcenth cen- 
tury) 

Stock Exchange “Nicknames ” 
Birwicks, North-Eastern railway 
shares 

Bnvws, London and North-Wcstcm 
railway shares (the Birmingham line) 
Coiikns, the Turkish ’C9 loan Floated 
by the firm of that name 

Dogs, Newfoundland telegraph shares 
(Newfoundland dogs ) 

Do\ ers, South-Enstcm railway shares 
(The line rims to Don cr ) 

I' i oatfrs, exchequer bills and other 
unfunded stock 

Fourteen Hundred, a stranger who 
has intruded into the Stock Exchange 
This term was used in Defoe’s time 
Lame Duck (A), a member of the 
Stock Exchange who fails in Ins obh-_ 
gations 

Li fds, Lancashire and Yorkshire rail- 
way shares - 

Morgans, the French 6 per cents 
Flonted by that firm 
Muttons, the Turkish '65 loan (Partly 
secured by the sheep-tax ) 

Pots, North Staffordshire railway 
shares (1 he pottenes ) 

Singaporls (3 syl ), British Indian 
Extension telegraph shares 
Smelts, English and Australian copper 
shares 

Stag, one who applies for an allot- 
ment of shares, and cuts off if they do 
not rise in price before they arc awarded 
Porks, the Great Northern railway 
shares 

Stock Pieces, used in university 
and law examinations (Sco Tirs ) 
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Stocks’ Maiket So called from a 
pair of stocks which at one time stood 
there Gardeners used to occupy all but 
the north and south-west part The 
flower called the "stock" received its 
name from being sold there The market 
was remoaed to Farnngdon Street in 
1737, and was then called "Fleet Mar- 
ket » 

Where Is there such a garden In Eoropo ts Uio Storks 
Market? TV hero niJi n rlrcr as the Thames? Where 
juch ronds and deeora as In Lndenli'iU Iarkct for jour 
flih and fowl?— Shadtrcll Bury /air (1G&)) 

Stockwell (Mr ), a City merchant, 
who promised to give his daughter Nancy 
in. marriage to the son of sir Harry Ilnr- 
lowe of Dorsetshire 

Mrs Slochrdl , the merchant’s wife, 
who always veers round to the last 
speaker, and can be persuaded to ana - 
tiling for the time being 

Cartel/ Stoc) iccll, daughter of the mer- 
chant, in lo\c with Beliord, hut promised 
in marriage to sir Ham llaTlowe’s son 
It so happens that sir Ham’s son has 
privately married another lad} , and Nancy 
falls to the man of her choice — Garrick, 
Nee/ or Nothing (17GG) 

Stolen Kisses, a drama ha Paul 
Mentt, in three nets (1877) Felix I rcc- 
mnntlc, under the pseudona m of Mr Joa , 
falls in loac with Cherry , dnughter of 
Tom Spirit once aaletto Mr Frceniantlc 
lavlio had come to the title of aiscount 
Trangninr) When Tom Spirit ascer- 
tained that “ Felix Joy " was the son of 
the a iscount, he forbade all further in- 
tercourse, unless Fclp produced his 
fathers consent to the mnrnngc The 
next part of the plot pertains to the 
brother of Tom Spirit, av ho had assumed 
the name of Walter Temple, and, as a 
stock-broker, had becomo aer) avcnltha 
In his prosperity , Walter scornfully 
ignored his brother Tom, and his ambi- 
tion was to many Ins dnughter Jenna to 
the son of viscount Trangmar, a\ho ow od 
him money Thus the taao cousins, 
Cherry and Jenny, came into collision , 
bnt at the end Jenny married Fred Gaa, 
a medical student, Cherry married Felix, 
the two brothers aaerc reconciled, and 
Tom released Ins old master, aiscount 
Trangmar, by destroy ing the bond which 
Walter held and gaa c hun 

Stone of Lode, a place of w orship 
amongst the ancient Gnels. — Ossnn, 
Ttinora, v 

Stonehenge Aurelius Ambrosms 
asked Merlin what memento he could 


raise to commemorate his aictory oaor 
Vortigem , and Merlin ada iscd bun to 
remoac " The Giant’s Dance” from 
mount Killnraus, m Ireland, to Snlisbura 
Plain So Aurelius placed a fleet and 
15,000 men under the charge of Uther the 
pendragon and Merlin for the purpose 
Gillomnn king of Ireland, avho opposed 
theinanders, was routed, and then Merlin, 
“ ba his art,” shipped the stones, and set 
them up on the plain “m the same 
manner ns they stood on Killnraus ” — 
Geoffrey, j Uutish History , vm 10-12 
( 1112 ) 

Hon Merlin by bis skill find magics wondrous mfplif 

1- rorn Ireland hither brought the Soncmlgo In a night 
Dnjton rolyo’bloji Iv (1G12) 

Stonehenge once thought a temple you bue found 

A throne where Kings our earthly cods were crowned 
Dr) den i-i titles H 

Stonehenge a Trophy It is said, in the 
Welsh triads, that this circle of stones w as 
erected ba the Britons to commemorate 
tbe “treachery of the Long-Knnes," t c 
a conference to which the chief of the 
British warriors averc inaitcd by Ilcngist 
at Ambresbura Beside each chief n 
Saxon was seated, armed with a long 
knife, and at a giacn signnl each Saxon 
slcaa his Briton As mnny ns 4GD British 
nobles thus fell, but Eldol earl of Glouces- 
ter, after slay ing sea enty Saxons (some 
Fay OG0), mndc bis escape — Welsh Tnads 
See Geoffrey ’s Brit Jlist , bk \ i 15 

Stonehenge wu erected by Merlin nt the comm tnd ut 
Vmbro In li memory of the plot of the Long knives 
when 100 Uritlih chiefs were trench Lrouslj massacred by 
V ortlzcm He built It on the cite of a former circle. It 
deflates from older birdie circles as may bo seen by 
comparing It with Avebury Stanton Drew Keswick etc 
It is called Tho Work of Ambroslua. —Cambrian 
UlojTaphj art. Morddln 

Moxr Dir li, a solitary mound 
close to Dumfermhne, oaves its origin, 
according to story, to some unfortunate 
monks, aaho, by asny of penance, earned 
the sand m baskets from tho sea-shore at 
Ina erness 

At Linton is a fine conical hill attn- 
bnted to taao sisters (nuns), avho avero 
compelled to pass tho avhole of the sand 
through a sicae, by r way of penance, to 
obtain pardon for some crime committed 
by their brother 

The Gog Mngog Hills, near Cambridge, 
arc nsenbed to his Satanic majesty 

Stonewall Jackson, Thomas Jona 
than Jackson, general m the southern 
anny in the great ciail war of the North 
American States General Bee suggested 
the name in the battle of Bull Kun (18G1) 
“There is Jackson," said he to his men, 
“standing like a stone wall” (182G- 
18G3) 
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Store makes no Sore— G Gas- 
coigne, Satis Sufficit (died 1577) 

Storm ( The Great) occurred Novem- 
ber 2G-7, 1703 Tins storm supplied 
Addison -with lus celebrated simile of 
the angel 

So when an angel by rtlvina command 
IVith rising tempests shakes ft guilty land 
Such as of late o er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and erene he drives the furious blast 
And, pleased tn Almighty a orders to perform 
Bides on the tempest and directs the storm 

The Campaign (1705) 

Storm-and-Strain Penod The 
last quarter of the eighteenth century was 
called in Germany the Slurm-und-Drang 
Zcit , because everv one seemed in a fever 
to shake off the shackles of government, 
custom, prestige, and rengion The poets 
rav cd m \ oleame rant or moonshine 
sentimentality , marriage was disre- 
garded, law, both civil and divine, w as 
pooh-poohed Goethe’s Man with the 
Iron Band and Sorrows of Wcrthcr, Schil- 
ler s Hobbcrs , Klinger’s tragedies, Les- 
sings criticisms, the mania for Shake- 
speare and Ossian rev olutiomzed the 
literature , and the cry went forth for 
untrammelled freedom, which was nick- 
named “Nature” As well go unclad, 
and call it nature 

' Storms (Cape of) The Cape of Good 
Hope was called bv Bartholomew Diaz 
Cafro Torncntoso in 148G , hut king John 
II of Portugal gave it its present more 
auspicious name 

Stornello V erses, verses in which 
a word or phrase is harped upon, and 
turned about and about, ns m the follow- 
ing example — 

Vive la Frarce 1 wave our banner the red white end 

blue 

The flag of the loyal the royal and true. 

Blue an l red for our citj we wave and the whjto 
For our sovereign the people whose rule is their right, 
llord white loyal blue and forget not the red 
To show Tor our freedom we U bleed and have b ed^ 

S T P , the same as D D , “ div imty 
doctor ” The initials of Sanclm Theologies 
Professor 

Stradiva'rius (Antonios), bom at 
Eremo'm, in Italy (lb70-1728) He was 
a pupil of Andreus Amati The Amah 
familv , with Stradivanus and ms pupil 
- Gunruenus v all of Cremona), were the 
most noted violm-mahers that ever lived, 
insomuch that the word “Cremona" is 
synonymous for a first-rate violin 

The Instrument on which he 1 Iftyed 
TT os In Cremona s workshops made 
The maker from whose bands it came 
Had written IiLj unrh ailed name — 1 

At -ontu ^truiWarlus." j 

w tangfdljw, The JjaFtfcfc Inn [prelude, IS63J i 


Strafford, an historical tragedy by 
R Browning (183G) This drama con- 
tains portraits of CharleB I , the carl of 
Strafford, Hampden, John Pym, sir 
Harry Vane, etc , both truthful and 
graphic Of course, the subject of tho 
drama is the attainder and execution of 
Wentworth earl of Strafford 

Straitlace ( Dame Philippa), the 
maiden aunt 'of Blushington 'She is 
very much surprised to find her nephew 
entertaining dinner company, and still 
more so that he s about to take n j oung 
wife to keep house for him instead oi 
herself — W T Moncneff, The Bashfid 
Man 

Stral'enheim ( Count of), a kinsman 
of Werner, who hunted him from place 
to place, with a v lew of cutting him off, 
because he stood between him and the 
inheritance of Sicgendorf This mean, 
plausible, overreaching nobleman was bj 
accident lodged under the same roof writh 
Werner while on his waj to Siegendorf 
Here Werner robbed him of a roulenu of 
gold, and next night Ulnc (Werners 
son) murdered him 

Ida Stralcnhem, daughter of count 
Stralenheim, betrothed to Ulnc, whom 
she dearly loved , but being told bv 
Ulric that, he was the assassin of her 
father, she fell senseless, and Ulnc de- 
parted, nev er to return — Bj ron, Tl r erncr 
(1822) 

The accent of this name is given b- 
Bv ron sometimes on the first and some- 
times on the second sj liable 

Strnlen'helra altho noble Is unheeded 

Act UL L 

The daughter of dead Stral enhelm your foe 

Act h 1 

Stranger ( The), the count Waldbourg 
He married Adelaide nt the nge of 16 , she 
had tw o children bj him, and then eloped " 
The count, deserted by his joung wife, 
lived a roving life, known onlj as “The 
Stranger," and his wife, repenting of 
her folly, under the assumed name of 
Mrs Haller, entered the service of the 
countess Winterscn, whose affection she 
secured In three j ears’ time, “the stran- 
ger” came bv accident into the same 
neighbourhood, nnd a reconciliation took 
place 

His servant Francis says he Is a rood master thongh 
one almost loses the use of speech by 1I> lag with him. A 
man kind and dear though 1 cannot understand him. 

He rails against the whole world and yet no beggar leaves 
his door unsatisfied. I bare now lived three years with 
him, and yet I know not who he Is. A baler of society 
no doubt (tWrM mUnnthropy In tl e bend not In tkt 
h^art/*— Benjamin Tho mi -son The Stranger L 1 (1797) 

This drama is altered from Kotzebue. 
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Mrs R Trench says of John P Kemble 
(1757-1823) 

I-ilway* iir him wl'h pain detrend to The Stranger 
It wns like the genius In the \rablan tale going Into the 
va .10 Fir<t It setmed to unlikely he should meet with 
rjch an affront. and thL Injured the probability of the 
piece and next. The Stranger ** Is really ncrer dignified 
and one U aTwaj-3 In j-aln for him, poor gentleman t— 
remains (1S22) 

Strangford ( Percy Clinton Sydney 
Smythc , viscount ), m 1803, published n 
translation of the poems of Camoens, 
thr great Portuguese poet 

IlibeTjIan Slrnngford 

Tblnkst thou to gain thy vcr«c n high r place 
Br dressing Camoens In n «alt of lace! 

Cease to deceive thy pilfered harp restore, 

Nor t-Ach the Lustan bnrd to copy Moore 
Byron tnglish Cards and Score* /tenetreri (1S09) 

Strap (Hugh), a simple, generous, 
and disinterested adherent of Roderick 
Random Ills generosity and fidelity , 
however, meet with hut a base return 
from the heartless libertine — T Smollett, 
Roderick Random (1748) 

B o believe there arc few renders who are not dLrustcd 
with the miserable reward assigned to Strip In the closing 
chap er a. the novel. Five hundred pounds (scarce the 
value of the goods he had presented to bis master) nnd 
the hand of n roclalmcd street walker even when added 
ton Highland farm reem but n poor recompense for his 
faithful and dUntcrrstcd attachment.— Sir VV Scott 

Strasbourg Cathedral, designed 
bj Fnnn von Stcinlmch (1015-1139) 

Strauehan (Old), the ’squire of bir 
Kenneth —Sir IV Scott, The Talisman 
(time, Richard I ) 

Straw A little straw shows which 
way the wind blows 

“i ou know or don t know that great Bacon zrdth, 

Fling up a rtraw twill show the way the wind blow s. 

Byron Don Juan xir 8 (1824) 

Strawberry Leaves (To win the), 
to he created a duke 

Strawberry Preachei (A), a 
“Jerusalem pon\,” a temporal - } help, 
he wanders from pulpit to pulpit, to 
preach for some society, to aid some 
absent or invalided minister, or to ac\o- 
catc some charit} Tho term was iirst 
used b} Latimer, nnd the phrase means 
a “stnvwng preacher” (Anglo-Saxon, 
slrcotcan , “to stra} lienee, strawbern. 
slrcow-bcric, “the stra} mg berry-plant ") 

Streets of London (The), a drama 
b} Dion Boucicault (18G2), adapted from 
the French play Les Pauvi cs dcs Paris 

Stre’mon, a soldier, famous for his 
singing — Beaumont and Ilctchcr, The 
Mad Loier (1017) 

Strephon, the shepherd in sir Philip 
Sidneys Arcadia, who makes love to the 
beautiftil Urania (1680) It is a stock 


name for a loicr, Clou being usually tlie 
corresponding Indy 

Coptain O Fhrty was one of my dying Strcphons nt 
ScaHioruugh I line a very grate regard for him and 
mu t make him a Hale nil*erible with ray hnppincsi — 
Garrick, The Irish I Udotr 1 3 (1757) 

Tlie Ecrvnnr of your S*rcplion Is ray lord and 

master —Garrick Miss In Her Tnm (1753), 

Stretton (Jlcsba), the pseiulonpn of 
Miss Smith, daughter of a bookseller and 
printer in Wellington, Salop, authoress 
of se\crnl w ell-known religious novels 

Stnckalthiow (Merciful), in Crom- 
well’s troop — Sir W Scott, Woodstoc! 
(time, Commonwealth) 

Stnctland (Mr ), the “ suspicions 
husband,” who suspects Clannda, a 
}oung ladv visitor, of cormpting his 
w ife , suspects Jacintln, his w nrd, of 
lightness, and suspects his wife of m- 
fidelit} , but all fus suspicions being 
pro\ ed groundless, he promises reform 

Mis Strict land, wife of Air ‘'trictland, 
a model of discretion nnd good nature 
She not onh gives no cause of jealous/ 
to her husband, but ne\er even resents his 
suspicions or returns ill temper in the 
same coin — Dr Iloadly, 'lhc Suspicious 
Husband (1747) 

Strike Dokyns ' the Devil’s in 
the Hempe, the motto of the Dak - , uses 
The reference is to an cnemi of the king, 
who had taken refuge in a pile of hemp 
Dak} ns, having nosed the traitor, was 
exhorted to strike him with his battle- 
axe and kill him, which he did Hence 
the crest of the family — a dexter arm 
holding n battlo-axe 

Striking the Shield, a call to 
battle among the ancient Gaels 

suite the sounding shield of Seme 1 It lungs ntTura s 
rustling gate. Tlie sound of peace Is not iLarolco. My 
heroes shall hear anil obey M Ho went Ho struck tlie 
bossy shield. Tlie hills, the rocks reply Tbo sound 
spreads along the wood Deer start by the lake of rocs. 
It Is the shield of war ” said Itonnnr — Osilan 
Fsngal L 

Strom’boli, called “Die Great Light- 
house of the Mediterranean ” from its 
volcano, which is in a constant blaze 

Strong (Hr ), a benevolent old school- 
master, to whom Da\ id Coppcrfield was 
sent whilst lmng with Six Wiekfield 
The old doctor doted on lus } oung wife 
Annie, and supported her scapegrace 
cousin Jack Mnldon — C Dickens, David 
Coppcrfield (1849) 

Strong Men and Women 

Ant/eos, Atlas, Dorsfines the Indian 
Hercules, Gu\ carl of Wan ick, HcrculCs, 
Mactns son of Aiiiod, Rustam the Persian 
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Hercules, Samson, Starchattrus tho 
Swede (first Christian century ) 

Brow n (J/iss Phaibe), about five feet 
six inches in height, well proportioned, 
round-faced, and ruddy She could carry 
fourteen score, and could lift a hundred- 
weight with each hand at the same time 
She was fond of poetry and music, and 
her $hicf food was milk — W Hutton 

Milo of CrotOna could carry on his 
Bliouldcrs a four-} car-old bullock, and 
kill it w ith a single blow of his fist On 
ono occasion, the pillar which supported 
tho roof of a house gave w ay , and Milo 
held up the whole weight of the building 
w ith his hands 

Poi a n' \MA.q, tho athlete He killed a 
hoc with a blow of his fist, and could 
stop a chariot in full career with one 
hand 

Tophvu ( Thomas ) of London (171 0— 
17 19) He could lift three hogsheads or 
18 ! 1G lbs , could lienie a horse o;cr a 
turnpike gate , and could lift tw o hun- 
dredweight with his little finger 

Strongback, one of the se;cn at- 
tendants of Fortumo He could nc;cr 
be a; crweightcd, and could fell a forest m 
a few hours without fatigue — Comtesse 
D’Aunoy, iairy Tates (“ rortumo," 
1G82) 

The brothers Grimm bn; e introduced 
tho talo of “ Fortumo ” in their Goblins 

Strongbow, Gilbert de Clare, who 
succeeded to the title of his brother, the 
carl of Hertford, m 1138, and ;vas created 
enrl of Pembroke (died 1149) 

Henry II called him a “false” or 
“pseudo-earl " 

Strongbow (Richard of Stngal) was 
Richard de Clare earl of Pembroke, son 
of Gilbert do Clare He succeeded Dcr- 
motkingof Leinster, his father-in-law, m 
1170, and died 117G 

The carl of EtrlgaJe then our Strongbow first that won 
M fid Ireland with the sword. 

Dragon rolyolllon x\HL (1619) 

Struldbrugs, the inhabitants of 
Luggnagg, who ne; er die 

IIo had reached that period of life which 
entitles a man to admission Into tho ancient order of 
Struldbrugs.— Swift, Gulliver t Travel* ( Laputa, 1726) 

Strutt (Lord), the king of Spam , 
originally Charles II (who died without 
issue), but also applied t<5 his successor 
Philippe due d’ Anson, called “Philip 
lord Strutt ” 

I need not tell you of the great quarrels that happened 
In our neighbourhood since the death of the Lite lord 
-vBtrutt how the par*on (cardinal Portpcarcro) got 
to settle hb estate upon his cousin Fhillp Baboon 
\ to tho neat dlsapi-olntmcnt of lila cousin 


squire South- [Charles of Austria ], — Dr Arbuthnot, 
Uixtory of John Dull L (171*) 

Stryver (Putty), of the lOng’-s Bench 
Bar, counsel for the defence m Durnny a 
trial 

Ho was atout, load, red bluff and froe from any draw 
Inch of delicacy had a pushing way of shouldering 
himself (morally and phyilaUJy) Into companies and 
conversations that argued woll for hU shouldering bis way 
on In lifo — 0 Dickens, A Talc of Tiro Cities IL 24 
(1859) 

Stuart Ill-Fated ( The House of), as 
that of CEdipos 

James I of Scotland, poet, murdered 
by conspirators at Perth, in the forty - 
fourth y car of hiB nge (1393, 1424-1437) 
Jamfs II , lus son, killed at the siege 
of Roxburgh, aged 30 (1430, 1437-1460) 
J \wrs III , his son, was stabbed in his 
flight from Bannockburn by a pretended 
priest, aged 3G (1152, 11G0-1488) 

(lbs brother, the carl of Mar, was im- 
prisoned in 1177, nnd died in durance, 
1480 ) 

Jamls IV, his son, tho “Chnalrous 
Madman,” was defeated and slam at 
Flodden, aged 41 (1172, 1488-1613) 
James V , his son, was defeated nt 
Solway Moss, No; ember 25, and died of 
gnef, December 14, aged 30 (1512, 1513- 
1512) 

Mar; queen or Scots, daughter of 
James V was beheaded, aged 44 y ears 
63 days (1542, 1542-1587, Old St;lc) 

(llcr husband, Henry Stuart lord 
Dnmlcy, was murdered (1541-15GG) 
Her niece, Arabella Stuart, died insane 
in tbo Tower, 1675-1G15 ) 

Charles I , her grandson, was be- 
headed, aged 48 years 69 days (1G00, 
1G25-1649) 

Charles II, his son, was in exile 
from 1615 to 16G1, and in 1GG5 occurred 
the Great Fire of London, in 1GGG tho 
Great Plague , died aged 54 y cars 253 
days (1630, 1661-1685) 

(His fa;ounte child, a natural son, 
defeated at Sedgemoor, July 5, was 
executed as a traitor, July 15, aged 4G, 
1649-1685) 

James II , brother of Chorlcs, and son 
of Charles I , was obliged to abdicate to 
save his life, and died m exile (1633, 
reigned 1685-1688, died a pensioner of 
Louis XIV , 1701) 

James Francis Edward “tho Luck- 
less,” his son, called the “ Old Pretender,” 
was a mere cipher His son Charles came 
to England to proclaim him Ling, but 
was defeated at Culloden, leaving 3000 
dead on the field (1688-1765) 

Charles Edward, the “Young Pre- 
tender,” wns son of the “ Old Pretender " 
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Afrer the defeat at CuUodon be fled to 
trance, wus banished from that kingdom, 
nnd died at Rome a drunken aotard 
(1720-17SS) 

IlEMn Bentdict, cardinal \ork, the 
last of the race, was a pensioner of George 

jn 

Stuaifc of Italy (Tic Mary). Jane 
I of Naples (1327, 1313-1382) 

Jane mnrncd her cou'in Andre of 
Hungan, who was assassinated two 
\ears after his marriage, when the widow 
mnrncd the ns'a'-in So Man Stuart 
niamed her cousin lord Dander, 1507, 
a ho Mas murdered 15C7, nnd the widow 
married Bclhwcll, the as^a'sin 

J-’nc /led to Proience, 13-17, and Mas 
strangled m 13S2 So Mara Stuart fled 
to England in 1508, nnd Mas put to death 
1587 {Old St\le) 

Jane, like Mare, Mas remarkable for 
her great beauta, her brilliant court, her 
voluptuousness, and the men of genius 
•he drew around her, but Jane, lihcMnn, 
avas also noted for her deplorable ad- 
ministration 

% rt La Ilorpc wrote a lragcd\ called 
Jeanne Je Maples (1735) Schiller has 
nn adaptation of it (1821) 

StuortB’ Fatal Humber (7/a) 
'tins number is S8 

James III was killed in flight near 
Bannockburn, 1488 

Man Stuart was beheaded 1588 (New 
Sb lc)' ' 

3ame3 II of England was dethroned 
1C8 5 * 

Cliarles Edward died 1788 

%* James Stuart, the “ Old Pre- 
tender," was born 1C°8, the a era a ear 
that his father abdicated 

James Stuart, the famous architect, 
died 1788 

(Some affirm that Robert II , the first 
Stuart 1 ing, died 13S8, the jear of the 
great battle of Otterburn , but the dentil 
of this king is more usually fixed in the 
spnng of 1390 ) 

Stubble (Jlcuhn), bailiff to Pinner 
Cornflower, rough in manner, severe in 
discipline, a sticl ler for duta, “a plain, 
upright, and dovmnght man," true to his 
master nnd to himself — C Dibdm, The 
Tanner's Wife (1780) 

Stubbs, the beadle at Willingham 
The Pev Mr Staunton was the rector — 
Sir W Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George II ) I 

Stubbs ( Miss Sissly or Ctciha) dauch- 


tcr of squire Stubbs, one of Waverlev’a 
neighbours — Sir W Scott, Watcrlcy 
(tunc, George II ) 

Stuffy (Matthew), nn applicant to 
Yehn'peck, a country manager, for a 
situation ns prompter, for which hesaas 
he is peculiarly qualified by that affec- 
tion of the cy cs rulgnrh called a squint, 
which enables him to keep one cac on the 
performers nnd the other on the book nt - 
the same time — Charles Mathews, At 
Home (1818) 

Etury Is ore of (1 o ride* bits of humour tre ere- 
xrttnreed Hh cndlca cubplex upon the ztnteof thligj 
In the Immortal Garrick. 8 tlmo obe highly ludicrous. — 
Contemporary Paper 

Stuke'ly (2 syl ), a detestable man. 
'‘Tuoiild be ns easy to mal c him honest 
as bra e”(acti 2) lie pretends to be the 
fnend of Bca erica, but chea’s lum lie 
aspires to the hand of Miss Bca erlcy , avho 
is in loao inth Leiason — Edward Moore, 
The Gamester (1753) 

Sixthly (B til), the companion of Little 
John In the morris-dance on Maa-dnj , 
Little John used to occupy the right hand 
side of Rohm Hood, and \\ ill Stukcly the 
left (Sec Stuti a ) 

Slulcly ( Captain Hany), nephew* of sir 
Gilbert Pumpkin of Straw berra lln.ll — 

I Jackman, All tin. Worlds a htage 

Stupid Boy (The), St Thomas 
Aquirai, also railed at school “The Dumb 
Ox” (1221-1271) 

Stuigeon (Major), JP, “the fish- 
monger from Brentford," ailio turned 
aoluntcer This bragging major makes 
loa c to Mrs Jerry Sneak — S 1 ootc, The 
Mayor oj Garrail (17GJ) 

TYchid ionic dcrp'Tntc djty rir Jacob r ch march 
Inga and counter marching from I rcnlfard to Ealing 
from Kalins lo Acton from Acton to Lxbridge. Wh\> 
there w our lari expedition to Hounsliw tliat da/a 
work carried o IT mikjr 'roto'ni. tut to proceed 
On rve marched tbe men all In high rrW-J to attack the 
glbb t triitre Canlel la hinging but turning down * 
narrow lane lo the left ra ft mi„ht l*e about there In 
order to por*ussa plgst)C tbnt we might Like th*. gallons 
in CanV nnrt recurc a retreat who ihoold come by b tl a 
drove of fit oxen for Fmlthfictd Tbe drumi bcit in front 
the dogs bvkcd In the rear the oxen act up a gaUcp on 
they cam** thundering upon us broke through ojt ranks 
In an Inktant, and threw tho ubole corps Into conf Uoiu 
—Act L 1 

Sturmtlial (Mel choir), the banneret 
of Berne, one of tlic Swiss deputies — Sir 
IV Scott, A.nncof Gcicrstan (time, Edw ard 
IV) 

Stutly (Well), sometimes called 1 17/2 
Slulcly, a companion of Little Tolin Jn 
the morris-dance on May -da\ Little John 
occupied the right hand side of Robin 
Hood, nnd Will Stutly the left His 
rescue from the sheriff of [Notts] by 
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Robin Hood, forms tlio subject of one of 
the Robin Hood ballads 

When Robin Flood In the greenwood lived. 

Under the greenwood tree, 

Tidlnto there came to him with *i>eed, 

Tldfnrs for certalntle 
That \\ ill Btutly BurprlrCd ns 
And eke In j rtson lay 
Three vnrlets that the sheriff hired 
Did Ubely him betray 

robin /TooiCi /Inciting Will Stutly lv 15 

Styles (Tom or John ) or Tom o' Styles, 
ft plirase name at one time used by lawyers 
in actions of ejectment Jack Koakes 
nnd Tom Styles used to act in lair the 
part that K or M acts in the church The 
legal fiction lias been abolished 

I hare no connection with the company further than 
piling them for a certain fee nnd rru-nrd tny poor opinion 
rs a medlcnt man precisely as I may giro It to Jack 
hoakca or Tom Sty lea.— Dlctaus. 

*** Tom Styles, Jack Koakes, John 
Doc, and Richard Roe are all Sirs 
Harrises of the legal profession, nomina 
ct prulcrca nihil 

Styx, one of the fi\e mers of hell 
The others are Ach'cron (“the river of 

f nef”), Cocytus (“the merof ivniling"), 
’hlcg'cthon (“the mer of liquid fire”), 
nnd Le'tliC (“the nver of oblmon”) 
Styx means “ tlie nver of hate ” (Greek, 
siuyco, “ I hate ”) 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate 
End Acheron of Borrow black and deep 
Cocytua, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream fierce Pblcfrcthon 
hose wares of torrent flro Inflame with rage 
Far off from there a alow and silent stream 
UethG the river of obUrlon rolls 
_ Milton, rarndUt Lott IL C77 etc. (1GG5) 

%* Dante places the rivers in different 
^circles of the inferno, thus, lie makes the 
AchCron divide the bordcr-lnnd from 
limbo The former realm is for the 
“ praiselcss nnd the blameless dead , " 
hrnbo is for the unbaptized He places 
the Stygian Lake of “inky hue” in the 
fifth circle, the realm of those who put no 
restraint-on their anger The fire-stream 
of Phlegcthon he fixes to the eighth steep, 
the '“hell of burning where it snows 
flakes of fire,” and where blasphemers 
are confined He places “the frozen 
nver” of Cocytus m the tenth pit of 
Malfbolgfi, a region of thick-nbhed ice, 
the lowest depth of hell, 'where Judas and 
Lucifer are impnsoried LethC, ho says, 
is no nver of hell at all, but it is the one 
w ish if all the mfernnls to get to it, that 
they may dnnk its water, and forget their 
torments, being, however, in “Purga- 
tory,” thev can never get near it — The 
Diune Comedy (1300-11) 

Subtle, the “ alchemist,” an artful 
jjnack, who pretends to be on the e\ e of 


discovering the philosopher’s stone bn 
Epicure Mammon, a rich knight, is Ins 
pnncipal dupe, hut by no means lus only 
one — Ben Jenson, The Alchemist (1G10) 

Subtle, an Englishman settled in Pans 
He earns a living by the follies of his 
countrymen who visit the gay capital 

Mrs Subtle, wife of Mr Subtle, and a 
help-meet for him — Foote, The Lnylrh- 
man tn Pans (1753) 

Subtle Doctor (The), Duns Scotn=, 
famous for his metaphvsical speculations 
in theology (12G5-1308) 

Suburra. So-and-so is the Suburra 
O] London, the most disreputable quarter, 
being the chief haunt of the “demi- 
monde ” The Suburra of Rome was a 
district “ubi merctrlcum crant domi- 
cilii ” 

Sencm (quod omnes ridcant) ndultcrum <- 

Latrent Subunmo eui« 
lianlo pcrunctum. 

II o race Epode r 

Subvolvans, inhabitants of the moon, 
in everlasting strife with thePmolvans 
The former live under ground in cavities, 
“eight miles deep and eightv round ,” (he 
Inttcron “the upper ground r ’ Every sum- 
mer the under-ground lunatics come to the 
surface to attack the “grounders,” hut at 
the approach of winter, slink hnck again 
into their holes — S Butler, The Elephant 
in the Moon (1751) 

Success 

TLs not In mortals to command success. 

But well do more, Bempronlua, well de_crre It 

Addison Cato L 1 (1T3) 

Such. T hin gs Are, a comcdv bv 
Mrs Iuchhald (1780) Tho scene lies m 
India, and the object of the piny is to 
represent the tyranny of tho old reyvne, 
and the good influence of the British 
element, represented hv nnswell the 
royal phy sicmn The main feature is an 
introduction to the dungeons, and the in- 
famous neglect of the prisoners, amongst 
whom is Arabella, the sultan’s beloved 
English wife, whom he has been search- - 
ing for unsuccessfully for fifteen years 
Hnswcll rccciv es the roval signet, and is 
entrusted with unlimited power by the 
sultan 

Suckfist (Lord), defendant in lhe 
great PantagTuelian lawsuit, known ns 
“ lord Busqueue o lord Suckfist,” m which 
the plaintiff and defendant pleaded in 
person After hearing the case, the bench 
doclnred, “IVe have not uriderstood one 
smgle circumstance of the matter on either 
side” But Pantagruel gave judgment, 
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and as both plaintiff and defendant left 
the court fnllj persuaded that the -verdict 
ms in his own favour, tliej vrere both 
highl} satisfied, “a thwgwitliout parallel 
in the annals of the law ” — Rabelais, 
Pantafrud, 11 11-13 (1533) 

Sucldo Fools logo snj s the nse of 
a vnfc is 

To cUwUe* foob. find chronicle mail beer 

BMlcrpcArc, Othello net iL to. 1 (1(711). 

Suddlecliop (Benjamin), “ the most 
renovrned barber in nil Fleet Street " A 
thin, half-starved creature 
Dame Ursula Suddlcchop, the barber’s 
wife “She could contnv e interviews for 
lovers, and relieve frail fair ones of the 
burden of n guiltv passion ” She had 
been a pupil of Sirs Turner, and learnt 
of her the secret of innl mg jcllovv starch, 
and two or three other prescriptions more 
lucrative still The dnme was scared} 
>50 jears of age, of full form and cornel} 
features, with n }ovous, good-humoured 
expression 

Pane Ursula lad arrpntn*juic» run on £ (he quality 
and tr-Alnt-iIncd lifcr intercourse partly by driving n 
trade la rcrfuDifi, ervtneei, ixtmadM. head gear* from 
France not to mention dru.3 of rarioui descriptions, 
eh efly fi.r use of ladle* nad partly by other tcnlcei 
more or len connects! with the esoteric branches of her 
p-presdon.— 6lr IV Scott, fortunes of \iffe1 >HL (time 
Janv's Lh 

Suds (2trs ), anv vv nslicrvv Oman or 
laundress 

Suerpo Santo, called St Llmo, 
Castor and Pollux, St. Ilcrmes, a coma- 
vnnt or electnc light occasionallj seen on 
a ship’s mast before or after a storm 

1 do renumber there crime upon the toppo of our 
tnatnr yah1e nnd inaJnc tm tr a ccrtalnc lltt’e light 
which the EpanlnnL call 111'* Suer 7 *o Santo ThU 
light cuntlnued abcord our ihlp nlwut three hourcs firing 
fro-i mn fe to ma te and from top to t"p — Ilnckluyt, 
T cyayc* (I £.6), 

Suffusion So tliat dnnncss of sight 
is called which precedes ncntnrnct Itvvns 
once thought tint a cataract was a thin 
film growing extcmallj over the eve and 
veiling the sight, but it 13 now known 
that the scat of the disease in the 
ciystalhnc humour (between the outer 
coat of the cj c and the papilla) Couch- 
ing for U113 disease is performed with a 
needle, w Inch is passed through the ex- 
ternal coat, and dm en into the crj slalhno 
humour (See Ditor Srnrxr ) 

Fo thick n drop tercnc" hath quenched tholr orbs 
Or dim euthifon " veiled 

Milton Paradise J/sst 111 to (10G5) 

Suicides from Books 
Or sovi'iinoToa, the Academic philo- 
sopher, killed himself after rending Plato’s 
Pntxdon , that ho might enjoy the happiness 
of Ihefuture life so enchanting!} desenhed 


Fraulfin -von Lasscekq drowned 
herself in spleen, after reading Goethe’s 
Sorrows of T Verther 

Buhn -Sifad'da. one of the two steeds 
of Cuthullin general of the Insh tribes 
Ike nnme of Urn other was Dusronnal 

Before the right ride of the enr U seen the snortluj? 
bone the high r ruined. broad breasted proud wide- 
leaping strong stood of tho hUL Loud and resounding Is 
his hoof the spreading of his mnno above Is like a stream 
of smoko on a ridge of rocks. Bright are tho sides of bis 
itcod Ills name Is Sulln-Slfaddit— Ojslan, JtngaZ, L 

Dusronnal snorted over tho bodies or heroes. Elfadda 
bathed his hoof Jn blood.— Ditto 

Sulky (Jfr ), executor of Mr Warren, 
and partner in Dornton’s bank Vi ith n 
Bulkv , grumpy exterior, he has a kind 
heart, and is stnctl} honest When 
Dornton is brought to the brink of 
rum by hia son’s extravagance, Sulhv 
comes nobly forward to the rescue (Sec 
Sn m ) — T llolcroft, The Road to Rum 
(1792) 

And oh l for monopoly W list a blest day 

Vi hen the lank and the silk shall In fond combination 
(Lfko Su Iky and Silky that pair In the pla > J 

Cry out with one voice for high rents mid rtana 
lion"! 

T Moore Ode to the C odd css Ceres fiSOG) 

Sullen (Squnc), son of lad} Bounti- 
ful l>} her first husband He mamed 
the sister of sir Chnrles Freeman, but 
after fourteen months their tempers and 
depositions were found so incompatible 
that they mutunll} agreed to a divorce 

He tap lllt/e thinks less, and docs nothing at all 
Faith / but he# a man of great estate and values no- 
body —Act L 1. 

r-trron Trullibcr sir Wilful WllwouM sir Francis 
W ronghcul squlro W esteni wjulre Cullen — «ucli were 
the people who composed tho main strength of tho tory 

f nrty for riity years aTlcr tho Devolution —Lord Macau 
ay 

*** “Parson Trullibcr,” m Joseph 
Andrews (b} Fielding), “sir Wilful 
Witvvould, in The nay of the Woild 
(Congreve), “sir Francis Wronghend," 
in The Proiohd Husband (by Cibber) , 
“squire Western," m lorn Jones (bv 
Fielding) 

Mrs kuUcn, sister of sir Charles Free- 
man, and wife of squire Sullen The} 
had been married fourteen months when 
the} agreed mutually to a separation, for 
m no one single point was there an} com- 
patibilit} between them The squire was 
sullen, tlio lady spnghtlr , he could not 
drink lea with her, and she could not 
drink ale with him , he hated ombre and 
picquet, she hated cock-fighting and 
racing , ho would not dance, and she 
would not hunt Mrs Sullen liked Archer, 
friend of Thomas viscount Aimvv ell, both 
fortune-hunters , and Bquirc Sullen, when 
he separated from his wife, was obliged to 
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resign the £20,000 which he received 
•frith her ns a dowry — George Parquliar, 
The Beaux' Stratagem (1707) 

Sul-Malla, daughter of Conmor king 
of Ims-IIunn and his wife Clun-gnlo 
Disguised as a warrior, Sul-Malla follows 
Cathmor to the frar , hut Cathmor, walk- 
ing lps rounds, discovers Sul-Malla asleep, 
falls m love with her, but exclaims, 
“This is no time for love ” He strikes 
his shield to rouse the host to battle, and 
is slain bj Fingal The sequel of Sul- 
Malla is not giv en 

Clim gnlo came She ml-scd the maid \\ here art 
thou beam of light! Hunters from the mos^y rock raw 
jou tic bluc-cjed fair? Arc her steps on grassy Lumon 
near the bed of roses! Ah me I I beheld her bow in 
the ImlL 'Where art thou beam of light! — Osslan 
Temorct vl, (Set to music by dr H. Bishop ) 

Sultan a Horse ( The) According 
to tradition, nothing will grow where the 
sultan’s horse treads 

Byzantlans boast that on the clod 
■\\ here once the sultan a horse has trod 
Grows neither grass nor shrub nor tree 

Swift, Pcthox the Great (1723) 

Summer Bang Amadeus of Spain 

Summer of All Saints, the fine 
weather which generally occurs in Oc- 
tober and Nov ember , also called St 
Martin’B Summer (L'dtd da S Mai tin) 
nnd St Luke’s Summer 

Tli on followed that bcautirul season 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the cummer of All 

Saints. 

longfellow Evangeline l £ (1849) 

All Saints’ Day, November 1 , St 
Martin's Day, November 11, St Luke's 
Day, October 18 

Expect St. Martin s summer halcyon days. 
Shakespeare 1 Henry VI act i sc. 2 (15S9) 

All Hallow cn Summer is the same ns 
“All Saints’ Rummer ” 

Farewell all Hnllowcn summer 
Btataiware 1 Umry TI act l sc. 2 (15S9) 

Summerlond, supposed to ho the 
Crimea or Constantinople “ over the 
Hazy Sen ” This is giv cn bj Thomas 
Jones of Tregaron ns the placo from 
which the Britons originally emigrated 
— T Jones, The Historical Triads (six- 
teenth century) 

Summerson (Esther) (See Esther 
Faw dox ) 

Summons to Heatli 

Jacquts Molat, grand-master of the 
Knights Templars, as he was led to the 
stake, summoned the pope (Clement V ) 
within fort} dnvs, and the king (Philippe 
IV ) within forty w cel®, to appear beforo 
tip throne of God to answer for his 


murder The} both died within the 
stated times 

Montreal d’Albano, called “ Fra 
Monale,” knight of St John of Jerusa- 
lem, nnd captain of the Grand Company 
in the fourteenth century, w hen sentenced , 
to death bv Rienzi, summoned him to 
follow within tho month Rienzi was 
within the month killed by tho ficklo 
mob 

Pettr nnd John de Carv ajal, being 
condemned to death on circumstnntinl 
evidence alone, appealed, but without 
success, to Ferdinand IV of Spam On 
their way to execution, they declared 
their innocence, and summoned the king 
to appear before God within thirtj dajs 
Ferdinand w as quite well on the thirtieth 
da>, but was found dead m his bed next 
morning 

George Wishart, a Scotch reformer, 
was condemned to tho stake b} cardinal 
Beaton While the fire was blazing 
about him, the martyr exclaimed m a 
loud voice, “He who from jon high 
lace beholdcth me with such pride, shall 
e brought low, cv en to the ground, be- 
fore the trees which have supplied these 
faggots have Bhcd tlieir leaves ” It was 
March when these words were uttered, 
nnd the cardinal died in June 

Sun (The) The device of Edward 
III wns the sun bursting through a clon'd 
Hence Edward III is called “our bulf- 
fneed sun ” — Shnkcspcnre, 2 Henry VI, 
net rv sc 1 (1592) 

Sun (City of the) Rhodes wns sc 
called, because Apollo wns its tutelni 
deity On or Hcliophlis, in Eg} pt, w as 
a sun-city (Greek, hcltos polls, “sun 
Clt} ”) 

Sun Inn, Westminster This sign 
was adopted because it w ns the badge of 
Richard II The “sun” wns the cogni- 
zance of the house of 4 ork 

Now Is the winter or our <H«contcnt 
Mnde glorious summer lij tills sun of \ orl 
Shakespeare Richard III act 1 ec. J (ICO -3 

Sun-Steeds Bronte (“thunder”) 
and AmethCa (“no loiterer”), Atlion 
(“ fier} red”) nnd P}ro!s (“fire’), 
Lampos (“shining 111 e a lamp"), used 
onl} at noon, PhilogCa (“effulgence'’) 
used onlj m the w estenng conrsc 

* # * Phntton (“the shining one ") and 
Abraxas (the Greek numeral for 3G5) 
were the horses of Aurora or the morning 
sun 

Sun on Eastei Day It was at 
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one time maintained that the Ban danced 
on Easter Day 

But oh I _he dances r«ch fl way, 
ho sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half eo fine n eight. 

Sir John Suckling, The Wedding (died l&il) 
Whose beamy makes the sprightly sun 
To dance as upon Easter Day 
John dereland The General Eclipse (died 1G59) 

Sunday is the da% when witches do 
penance 

THl on a day (that day b erery prime [firs* day]) 

When witches wont do penance for their crime. 

Spenser FaSrjf Queen L it 40 (1590) 

Sunflower {The) is so called simply 
because the flower resembles a picture- 
sun, v. ith its yellow petals like rays round 
its dark disc Thomas Moore is quite in 
error w hen be saj s it turns ton ards the 
sun I h'nc bad sunflowers turning to 
ever} point of the compass, and after | 
narrow]} watching them, haae seen in 
them no tcndenc} to turn towards the 
sun, or to shift their direction 

The «uiifl<wcr turns on her god when ho seta, 

Tl e same look which she turned when he ro«c 
T Moore Irish Melodies fL ( Believe Me If oil tho .>0 
- Endearing kouug Cimnns " 1814) 

Sun'itti, one of the six Wise Men of 
the East led by the guiding star to Jesus 
He had three holy daughters — Klop- 
stock, The Messiah, \ (1771) 

Sumun’s Marbled Steep, cape 
Colonna, once crowned with a temple of 
Minerva 

ITerc marble columns long by time defaced, 

Moss-covcred on the lofty cape are placed, 

There reared by fair devotion to sustain 
In older times Tritonfas*acred fane [temple of Mlnerva\ 
Talconer TAe Shipwreck, III 5 (176°) 

Sunshine of St Eulalie' (3 syl ), 
Evangeline 

8un.hlne of St. EoEUIo ns she called for tliat was the 
nmahlne 

Which as the farmers believed would load their orchards 
with arples. 

Longfellow Evangeline L 1 (1B49) 

Super Grainmat'icam, Sigismund 
emperor of German} (13GG, 1411-1437) 

At the council of Conrtance held 1414 Sigismund u.cd 
the word tchixma as n noun of the feminine gender [ilia 
nefanda schisma ) A prig of a cardinal corrected him 
saying, Schisma your highness is neuter gender 
when the kaiser turned on him with Ineffable scorn and 
said 1 nm Ung of the Homans, and what is grammar 
to me ? * [Ego sum rex Eomanus [? Romano rum], ct super 
frammaticam ] — Carlyle, Frederick the Great (1858) 

Superb {The) GentJa is called La 
Superba, from its general appearance from 
the sea 

Superstitions about Animals 
Aj«t When ants are unusually busy, 
foul weather is at hand 
Ants never sleep — Emerson, Nature, iy 
Ants la} up food for winter use — 
Prov \i G-8 , xxx 26 


Ants’ eggs are an antidote to lo\e 
Ass The mark running down the back 
of an ass, and cut at right angles o% erthe 
shoulders, is the cross of Chnst., impressed 
on the animal because Christ rode on an 
ass in His triumphant entry into Jerusa- 
lem 

Three hairs taken from the “ cross ” of 
an ass will cure the hooping-cough, but 
the ass from which the hairs are plucked 
will die 

The ass is deaf to music, and hence 
Apollo gave Midas the ears of nn nss, 
because he preferred the piping of Pan 
to the music of Apollo’s lute 
B \it\ vcle A barnacle broken off a 
ship turns into a Solan goose 

LH c your Scotch barnacle now n block 
Instantly a worm and presently n great goo™. 

Moraton The Mateconlcnt (1G04) 

B isrLisK Tlie basilisk can kill at a 
distance by the “ poison ’’ of its glance 

There a not a glance or thine 
But like a basilisk comes winged with death 

Lee Alexander the Great v 1 (1678) 

Bear The cub of a bear is licked 
mto shape and life b} its dam 

So watchful Bruin forms with plastic care 
Each growing lump and brings it to a bear 

Pope The Duneiad 1. 101 (1723) 

Beaver When abeaier ishunted, it 
bites oil tlie part ulnch the hunters seek, 
and then, standing upright, shoos s the 
hunters it is useless to continue tho 
pursuit — Eugemus Philalethes, Brief 
Natural History, 80 
Bee If bees swarm on a rotten tree, 
a death m the family will occur within 
the twelvemonth 

Swarmed on a rotfen stick the bees I spied 
OS blch erst I saiv when Good) Uobson died. 

G-vj- Pastoral v (ini) 1 

Bees will never thrive if yon quarrel 
with them or about them 
If a member of the family dies and the 
bees are not put into mourning, tkev w ill 
forsake their hive 

It is unluck} for a stray swarm of bees 
to flight on your premises 
Beetle Beetles are both deaf and 
blind 

Cat When cats wash their ears more 
than usual, ram is at hand 

When the cat washes her face over her cars, wee filial] 
have great shore of rain c.— Melton Aitrologcutor 45 

The sneezing of a cat indicates good 
luck to o bride 

Crastina nupturaj I in cst pro-peniraa sponsor 
Fclir felo bonura rternult omen amor 

Robert Keuchcn Crcpundia, 413 

If a cat sneezes thrice, a cold anil run 
through the famih 

Satan’s favourite form is that of a 
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black cat, and lienee is it the familiar of 
witches 

A cat lias nine hv es 

Tybalt. IFbat wouldat thou have with mo 5 
Her Good Idng of cats, nothin" but one of jour nluo 
lives,— Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet act 111 cc. 1 
(1695) i 

Chameleoxs li\ e on air only 

I saw him eat the air for food 

Lloyd The Chameleon 

Cow If a milkmaid neglects to w ash 
her hands after milking, her cows will 
E° dO 

Curst cow 8 have curt horns Curst 
means “angry, fierce ” 

God rends a curst cow short horn? — Shakespeare 
Much Ado about Nothing act 1L sc. 1 (1600) 

Cricket Crickets bring good luck 
to a house To kill crickets is unlucky 
If crickets forsake a house, a death in 
the family will soon follow 

It is a slgne of death to some In a house if the crickets 
ou a sudden forsake the chimney — Melton Astrologas 
tor 45 

Crocodiles moan and sigh, like per- 
sons in distress, to allure tra\ ellers and 
make them their prey 

As the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers. 
Shakespeare 2 Henry YI act III sc. 1 (1591) 

Crocodiles weep over tho prey which 
they dev our 

The crocodilo will weep over a man s head when ho [it] 
hath devoured tho body and then ho will cat up the head 
too — Bullokar English Expotltor (1616) 

Paul Lucas tells us that the humming- 
bird and lapwing enter fearlessly the 
crocodile’s mouth, and the creature never 
injures them, because they pick its teeth 
— Pot, age fait cn 1714 

Crow If a crow croaks an odd num- 
ber of times, look out for foul w eatlicr , 
if an even number, it will he fine 

[7We tvpcntltloui] listen In tho morning -whether the 
crow crieth even or odd, and by tlmt token presage tho 
vi nthcr —Dr Hall Characters of I ertues and l Ices 87 

If a crow flies over a house and croaks 
thrice, it is a had omen — Kamcscy, 
Llmmlhologia, 271 (1GG8) 

If a crow flutters about a window and 
caws, it forebodes a death 

Night crowes screech aloud. 

Fluttering 'bout casements of departing soules 

M&rston, JLntonlo and Melltda LL (1602). 
Several crows fluttered about tho bead of Cicero on the 
day he was murdered by PopUlas Lamas one of them 
even made Its tray Into his chamber and pulled away the 
bedclothes- — Macaulay History of St Hilda 176. 

If crows flock together early m the 
morning, and gape at the sun, the weather 
will be hot and dry, but if tlicv stalk 
at nightfall into water, and croak, ram 
is at hand — Willsford, Nature's Secrets, 
Id3 


When crows [ ? rooks] forsake a-wood 
m a flock, it forebodes a famine — Supple- 
ment to the Athenian Oracle, 47G 

Dkath-w atcd The clicking or tap- 
ping of the beetle called a death-watch is 
an omen of death to some one in the 
house 

Chamber maids christen this worm a Death watch " 
Because like a watch it ftlwnj7 cries click " 
m V. - »- V- - - Rick, 


The omen Is broken the danger Isoier 

The maggot will die and-tho sick will recover 

Swift, b ood an insect (1723) 

Dog If dogs howl by night near a 
house, it presages the death of a sick 
inmate 

If doggs bowlo In the night ncer an home where some- 
bod} Is sick tis a ldgne of death. — Dr N Home Hr mono- 
logic GO 

When dogs w allow m the dust, expect 
foul weather “Cams in pulvcre volu- 
tans ” 

Prrescla rentornm sc volvit odora canum vis 
Numlna dUHaturpuIverls 1 nr tar homo 

Itobert kcuchen Crepundia 211 

Echikus An echinus, fastening itself 
on a ship’s keel, will arrest its motion 
like an anchor — Pliny, Natural History, 

A.XX11 1 

Egg The tenth egg is always the 
largest 

Dccumana ova dicuntur quia ovum dedmum majus 
mscitur — Fcstus 

Elephant Elephants celebrate re- 
ligious rites — Phnv, Natural History, 
vm I 

Elephants have no knees — Engcnius 
Plnlnlethes, Brief Natural History, 8 ( > 

Tho elephant bath Joints, but none for courtesy Ills 
legs arc for necessity not for flexure.— Shakespeare 
Troll us and Cresslda act UL sc. 3 (1602) 

Eisir If von count the number of 
fish you have caught, yon will catch no 
more that day 

Frog To meet a frog is lucky, in- 
dicating that the person is nboutto rccen c 
money 

Some man hadde Ievyr to mete a frogge on the way than 
ft knight for tlian they Kiy and In e that they shal 
have golde — Hires and J avrer (firs* 1 precepts xlvl 
1493) 

When frogs croak more than usual, it 
is a sign of bad weather 

Guixea-pig A guinea-pig has no 
car> 

Haddock The black spot on each 
side of a haddock, near the gills, is the 
impression of St Peter’s finger and 
thumb, when he took the tribute money 
fiom the fish’s mouth 

The haddock has spots on either side, which arc tho 
marks of St. refers flnprrs when he catehed that fish for 
tho tribute — Motellus IHalorua ere., C7 UGSO) 
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Haip I£ a dog Rites yon, nay enl 
coas r, juence mar be prevented by 
spplving tlirec oi the dogs haira to the 
wound. 

TidrMbofcslr It h well wr*t.rn 
(V thf* by which j'ou'rr bitten 
TTcrk off or? wire by his trothe- 
And On? JaJxrir by another 

/ Return (.wxnb~i to Am-oph-inCi) 

Hauf It 13 nnlucky if a bare runs 
semss a road in front of a traveller Tbo 
Roman augurs considered tins an ill 
omen 

J/sn I_re craa ltd nr i hsj ropet (her ituD b« 
r-b d cr csint tsxnzi nJrciiacce.— 1-amc tr, Z7-i!ni*»- 
tu inm 

It was believed at one time tint bares 
changed tbeir sex ev cry } car 
III nornoa Hedgehogs foresee a 
coming storm — Tiodcriham, Garden of the 
Muse*, 153 (1000) 

Hedgehogs fasten on the dugs of cows, 
and dram off tlic milk 
Tloi-st If a person suffering from 
honping-congh asks advice of n man 
raing on a piebald liorse, the mnlndv 
will be cured by doing what the man tells 
bim to do. 

J sck.au Tlie jackal is the lion's pro- 
vider It hunts with the lion, and pro- 
vides it with food bv starting prev ns 
dogs start game 

Lun-nta It is unlucky to kill n 
ladj-bug 

Lion The bon will not injure a rov al 
prince 

FeUhthe NomMIan Ikn I broartt errer 
If the ly* rj/rar g from royal food the lion 
V> IU do her rrtrmicr elw- be win tear her 
I>^nsiont and Fletcher The Jfrul Lorcr (1617) 
The. }hn will no* reach the true jrince — Fkakespca-e, 
1 tlmry /T arlLt c.4{l /) 

Tlie bon hates the game-cock, and is 
jealous of it Some sav because the cock 
nears a crown (its crest), and others 
because it comes into the rovnl presence 
“booted and spurred ” 

The Gettert Ur> tremble at the crovirs of a cock.— 
KJay L antral lUttory rliL V 

According to legend, the lion's avliclp 
is bom dead, and remains so for three 
davEj when the father breathes on it, 
and it receives life 

Lizapd The lizard is man’s special 
cncm} , but warns hnn of the approach 
of a serpent 

Magpip To see one magpie >s un- 
luck} , to see tveo denotes merriment or 
n marriage , to see three, a successful 
joumtv , four, good news, five, com- 
panj —Grose 

Another superstition is “One for 
sorrow; two for mirth , thre'', a wedding , 
four, a death. ’ 


Ones sorrow nroi tnlrib 
Thrcr t a imldlog four 4 a birth* 

Tirt » a cbriitenlux. din dearth* 

EeTen $ hcoren eight fj heJl 
And cdso i the drill hlvrne sc 1 

Out Scotch flhjFKt, 

In Lancashire, two magpies flying to- 
gether is thought unlucky 

I hare hrard ray ponny say. hoede os lcef o wva rro 
oxd harries as two pyno.j {rwpptaj.— Tin Bobbin 
I/incajhlre btatect 31 *17775} 

■\Vhcn the magpie chatters, it denotna 
that } ou will see strangers 
Mas A person weighs more fasting 
than after n good meal 

The Jews maintained that man has 
three natures — bodv, soul, and spirit 
DiogCnCs Laertius calls the three natures 
bod}, phrui, and thumos, nnd the 
Romans called them nianCs, anfma, and 
umbra 

There is a nation of p}ginics 
Tlie Patagonians arc of gigantic sta- 
ture 

There arc men with tails, ns tlie Ghi- 
lanes, a race of men “bevond the Sen- 
nonr,” the Ninm-mams of Afnca, tlie 
Nnrea tribes, certain others 60 uth of 
Ilcrmr, in Abv ssinia, nnd the nntivcs m 
tlie south of Torniosn 
Mvitin It is unluckv to kill a martin. 
MoLr Moles arc blind Hence the 
common expression, “Blind ns a mole " 

Fray you trend to'lly Hint the blind mole may not 
Hear a footfall. 

Shakespeare T7 t e Tempest, act Jr sc. 1 

Moon-cali, the offspnngof a woman, 
engendered solclv bv the power of the 
moon — Plinv, Natural lh<lory, x C ! 

Molsf fo cat food which a monte 
has nibbled will give a Bore throat 

It is a bad omen if a mouse gnaws the 
clothes winch n person is wearing — 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, aid 
(1621) 

A fried mouse is a specific for small- 
pox 

OsTiticir An ostrich can digest iron 

Stephen I con’d eat the very hDu for anger 
K no teell A «lgn of jour good digestion yoa linro 
fin cn-rich stomach.— li Joruon, Leery Man in Hit 
Humour lit 1 (lyigi 

1H make thee tat Iron like an ostrich and rwnUow 
ray sword.— BiaXesptarc 2 Henry J / act ir sc. 10 
CU31) 

Owr If owls screech with a hoarse 
and dismal voice, it bodes impending 
calamity (Sec Owl, p 718) 

The ou It tliat of deth the bod3 bringeUi 

Chancer A aembly of Foulet (13v»S) 

1 Pfi icax A pelican feeds its jonng 
brood with its blood 

The pelican tumeth tier beak agalnrt her brt^t, and 
therewith t Wcctii U till the b'ood girh out, wherewith 
she nourbheth her young - Eurenlua I hllal lbes, Brief 
ffatura Ulttvry 01 
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Than myd tbo PeHycane, 

When my byrdra he alayne 
With my bloudo I them rcuyuo[rerire}." 
Ecrypture doth recopd 
The same dyd our Lord 
And roso from deth to lyue [life]. 

Skelton Armoury of Uyrdlt (died 1CS0) 
And like the kind life- rendering pelican 
Repast them with my blood 

Shakespeare Hamlet act Iv sc C (159G) 

Pliffixix There is but one phoenix in 
the world, which, after man} hundred 
jenrs, burns itsolf, nnd from its ashes 
another phoenix rises up 

h ow I will bellevo that In Arabia 

There Is one tree tho phoenix throne ono phoenix 

At this hour reigning there 

Shakespeare The Tempest net Ilk sc. 3 (1600) 

The phoenix is said to ha\e fifty 
orifices m its bill, continued to its tail 
After living its 1000 or 500 years, it 
builds itself a funeral pile, sings a me- 
lodious elegy, flaps its wings to fan the 
fire, and is burnt to ashes 

The cndmnted pile of that lonely bird 
Who elngd at tho Inst lib own death lay 
And In music and perfume dies away 
T Moore, Lalla Sookh ( Paradise and the Perl M 1817) 

The phoenix has appeared fi\ e times in 
Eg} pt (1) m the reign of Sesostns , (2) 
in the reign of Anifisis , (3) in tho reign 
of Ptolemy Plnladelphos , {4) a little 
pnor to the death of Tibenus , and (6) 
during the reign of Constantine Tacitus 
mentions the first three (Annates, vi 28) 

Pio In tho fore feet of pigs is a veiy 
small hole, which mnj be seen when the 
pig is dead and the hair carefully re- 
moved The legend is that the denis 
made their exit from the r.v. me through 
the fore feet, and left these holes There 
arc also six ver} minute rings round 
each hole, and these are said to hare 
been made b} the devils’ clan s (Mark v 
11-13) 

When pigs carr} straws in their mouth, 
ram is at hand 

When swine carry bottles of bay or straw to bide them, 
rain b at band. — The Husbandman s Practice 137 (1GG4) 

When }oung pigs nro taken from the 
sow, they must be drawn awn} back- 
wards, or the sow will he fallow 

The bacon of swine killed in a Tinning 
moon will waste much in the cooking 

When hogs run grunting home, a 
storm is impending — The Cabinet of 
Nature, 2G2 (1637) 

It is unlucky for a traveller if a sow 
crosses his pnth 

If going on a Journey on business, n sow cross tbo road 
rou will meet with a disappointment if not an accident 
Before you return borne, — Grc*a 

To meet a sow with a litter of pigs is 
very lucky 

I'tuowb wlthhcrllttcrofplp UlilucVy nnd denotes 
L turcor'ul journey —Crust. 


Langle} tells us this man ellons hit of 
etymology “The bryde anoynteth tho 
poostes of the doores with sw} ncs grease, 
to dryve awa} e misfortune, where- 
fore 6he had her name m Latin uxoi , 
1 ah ungendo ’ [to anoint] ” — Translation 
of Polydore Vergil, 9 

Pigeox If a whito pigeon settles on 
a chimney, it bodes death to some one in 
the house 

No person can die on a bed or pillow 
containing pigeons’ feathers 

If an) body bo sick and 1)0 ndjlng If they [i/e] lie 
upon pigeons feathers they will be languishing and never 
dio but bo in pain and torment— British Apollo IL ho 
S3 (1710) 

The blue pigeon is held sacred in 
Mecca — Pitt 

PoncurivE Wien porcupines arc 
hunted or anno} cd, they shoot out their 
quills in anger 

Rat Rats forsake a ship before a 
wreck, or a house about to fall 

They prepared 

A rotten carcass or n boat tho very mU 
Instinctively bod quit IL 
Shakespeare The Tempest net L ec 2 (l GOO) 

If rats gnaw tho furniture of a room, 
there mil be a death in tho house ere 
loDg — Grose 

%* The bucklers at Lanmmm being 
gnawed by rats, presaged ill fortune, nnd 
the battle of Mnrses, fought soon after, 
confirmed the superstition 

The Romans said tbnt to see a white 
rat was a certain presage of good luck 
— Plm} , Natural Bistort/, vin 57 

Raven’ Ravens are ill-omened birds 

The hoarse night raven trompo of doleful dree re. 

Spenser 

Ravens seen on the left hand side of a 
person bode impending c\ ll 

Scope sinistra axra pncdixlt ab II Ice comit 

Urgll hcl L 

Rft\ ens call up ram 

Hark 

IIow the curat raven with her harmles voice 
Invokes the rain 1 

Smart Hop Harden H (died 1770) 

When ravens [? rooks] forsake a v\ ood, 
it prognosticates famine 

Tills Is becauso ravens bear tho character of Saturn the 
author of such calamities —Athenian Oracle (nipple 
ment, 4,G) 

Ra\cns forebode pestilence nnd death 

Like the Bad presaging raven that tolls 
Tho tick man * passport In her hollow beak 
And, In the shadow of the silent night 
Poes ahakc contagion from her sable wing. 

Marlowe, The Jete of Malta (IST 5 ) 

Ravens foster forsaken children 

Eomo cay that ravens foster forlorn children 
(!) Shakespeare Titus Andronicut sic t IL rc. 3 {1 .-TO), 

It is said that king Arthur is not dead, 

| hut is only chnnged into a raven, and 
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will indue time resume Lis proper form 
und rule n'er tin people gloriouMj 
Too riven rn white till n turned tcll- 
H1*», rind infowred \po!lo of the faith- 
’c"n of Crnnw Apollo shot Uie 
mirpb for her nfidchiv, but chanced 
(ho plmii'TJ of the men uilo inky 
Miriness for Ins officious prating — 
Oud, .Uehr-aO'-p’ie r*, it, 
rtc|4;*~Li>J l*.A£Vrd I* * rxm or* 

\r i t J l — {<ra ♦ lo L { * VUHt ti-mri rt mtrr 

A* I tv H I f Crrt t U 

If mens rape nnt i‘l (he *-un, licit 
will follow , but if iho\ bu" (bcm*thes 
in preening or rvbing, (here ■nill be 
rain 

hr't'c>!‘ k A f *h eilled (be remora can 
awes* a ship in foil r-il 

U t'-f •, juf i n” m. -a. 

M L' j | | * 1 1 1* ff rw* 

U*t mdr 6 ti r IV cc u' I m«ir 1 rr 

f s iiv t (IVI) 

Rons Tlic red of a robin s brci't i« 
fwiluced bv tl t Mood of Jcmi* \\ lulc 
P’e “Min of sorrows wisonHiswn' to 
Cthan, a robin plticl >-,1 n thorn from 
Hi* xrmp’to, and a drop of Mood, filling 
rn the bird, timed it** bo<om red 
Another leguid i« ihnt the robin U'cd 
to earn dei- to rrfrc*h ‘imus pirchcd 
in bell, and (he scorching hc’t of the 
flames turned iU fc.nl« rs red 

I’tt-r j* to 1 <■-» In ! K £ 'HI 

Ar-1 Irjt H-i’lMtll'Wi'lMffJt 
1 ea ra- nc*- il** » at*. (r ) ’< rr I Lrr-'l t JV 
V'Arc* ibat vjn*t *t Jrc dn. in U H 
J Q trHii* r 

rf & robin a iJotJ boii\ nnlmncJ, 
it will eorer the f wo n t least, if not tho 
-Lolc bod} — brut, On ^'afcsj^irc. ii 

22b 

Ti)" rr ’ t k rt~l t tf I 0 '-tcfttJrtJ 
IUj"**'rsrrbeir/ IrxrrrdT himrthrrnifir L 
/-i **t In 

It is unluck' eitlerto Keep or to kill 
a robin 1 fl Pot* fs'o, if nn\ one 
rttempla to dctmi n robin which )i it 
fought hosjutiht}, let him "fear c ome 
re— calnmiU * — /Viiir (1760) 
fa'Lt'Wsoiit The silnmamler li\cs 
in the fire 

^ "-d # Ivuts fr* 1 *> l r; t up irltliout nt In" 

t-? : Iv r- Tr> If uj rrtri y-*r» ll tra If uofl Uil tl st 
u t^vrtt"} J r *nll \n tn ti e dn'irri ~J I 

Ar ’rtiTf, Aiwtxn **<• 

'Die ealMn n ndcr EeekB the hottest fire 
to breed in, but "oon oticnchcs it b\ tho 
cdTcrao coldnerx of its liodj — 1'lmy , 
Autiirn! //istory, x G7 , x v ix 5 

1 ood t/iucbed b\ a rnlnmander is 
poisonou= — Ditto, x? ix 23 
Stint Tiie hum in silun is n cure 
for blindness — Ditto, xxwu 7 

If a tnnn *-plts on n serpent, it v ill die 
— Ditto, VI! i. 


The Iiumnn saliva is a charm i a ainst 
fiscimtion and i itchcnft 

TTri-t* vn mj litiTi I (\\lu ne nfa 

I rsi n I \> Jn. c*l n-ia. 

Tutccrl 04. 

To cnWfrl Ji IL" Jinx! jxw n ut « pit Jut) dm 
*1> r* par n,’ tfjot— Dlsr^ie cf 1W \crafl 

hjittmp for luck is a most common 
superstition 

I V iw^rtbf*! r; It up^n llit f I Crotv 

A blacksmith who Ins to shoe n stub- 
bom hor c, spits in Ins hind to druc off 
the “ c\ il spmt " 

TVc nnrfjt Kn’tN r'(!a In hit I nriiTirt-Tm f t * 

1 rouse rn utiJila t J\uUraft t 

If a ptipilwt spits in his lnnd, his blow s 
will bo more tcllmp — l’linj, Natuuil 
Jhf'oru, iiv in 7 

Scorn ion Scorpions slm" themsch cs 

Scorpions hue in oil nlncli is n 
rcmcii i for their stinya 

TUtn t»l " rro-j • m f c l Ih m 1 1 
To rare lie wrun *j llit rrnot- m-elt* 

S tin U^briu. IIL 2 {lfT^} 

Si tm it It is unlocks to kill nmonc\ - 
spinner 

Ft—Jl j'l r> ratlM 'momr-TvIhnrni ■ fi-o-TK'UIn'B 
If U ry ft nol Cf ri yrl c* rcriow 1 fnnn l),« 

1-rr, m e i wEftT, i)irj a til'll IhfjTtR'lrra,— 1 art. 

Ike bite of a spider is senomous 

ho spider mil spin its web on nn Irish 
oik 

Spiders mil nc\cr set their welts on n 
eedir roof — Canglicj, l^’tcrt (1817) 

Spiders indicite "here gold is to be 
found (Sec Sinirri, Inuicstoi’s os 
Goi n ) 

There arc no spiders m Ireland, because 
St Paine! cleared the island of ill 
\trmin 

Spiders cm enom whatever tlicj touch, 

Tli rr may bo In the ctm 
A fjHrr r on 1 on o may drink depart 

And jrt t-arlale no ttll 
KiaVciiH-arc IMnr &ct IL rc. 1 flCM) 

A spider enclosed in a quilt and Jmng 
round the neck will cure tho ngue — 
Mrs Delin', A fitter dated March 1, 
1713 ’ 

I Iipn? thrt* rpMrrs about my reck, nn»i they 
orare my nwuy — KILu Ailimole DUiry {April II 

ZCiflL 

A spider worn in a nutshell round the 
neck is n cure for fc\ cr 

Curt»l by tb* wearing a fj IJcr bunc round on© a neck Inn 

MiUhclL 

X/'n^fcUcrw rranjedne J1 (l 5 *..) 

‘spiders spin onlj on dark daj s 

Tli© mb lo rpldcr nerrr ©pint 
liut on dork day* Idi *Jlmy tfns. 

h hutlcr, On n Aoneonfcrmfst b 

Spiders have t nnturtl nntipath' to 
loads 
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Stag Stag*) draw, by their breath, ser- 
pents from their holes, and then trample 
them to death (lienee the stag lias 
been used to symbolize Christ ) — Pliny , 
Natural Histor y, \ in 50 
Stork It is unlucky to kill a stork 
According to Sw edish legend, a stork 
fluttered round the cross bf the crucified 
Redeemer, crying, Styrkel styrkej 
(“ Strengthen y e ! strengthen y e 1 ”), and 
was hence called the styrk or stot ) , but 
ei cr after lost its voice 
Sw alioVi According to Scandi- 
navian legend, this bird hoicrcd over 
the cross of Christ, crying, Scale 1 scale ! 
(“Cheer up! cheer up 1”), and hence it 
recoiled the name of svale or swallow, 
“ the bird of consolation ” 

If a su allow builds on a house, it 
brings good luck 

The swallow is said to bring home from 
the sea-shore a stone which gives sight to 
her fledglings 

Seeking with ca^er ej-ea that wondroaa £tono which the 
rprillow 

Brings from tho shoro of tlio sea to restore the right of 
lu fledglings. 

Longfellow Evangeline L 1 (1843) 

To kill a su allow is unlucky 
When swallous fly high, the weather 
will he fine 

When swallows fleet soar high and sport In air 
He told us that tho welkin would be dear 

Xs’xf raitoral L. (1714) 

Sw an The swan retires from obser- 
\ ation when about to die, and sings most 
melodiously 

Swans u little before Ihelr dentb sing most sweetly — 
niur ftatural Ulstory x. 23 
The twanne cannot hatch without ft cracko of thunder 
—Lord Jiortha/npion De/cns! re etc. (1533) 

Tarantula Tlio tarantula is poi- 
sonous 

The music of n tarantula will cure its 
i enomoua bite 

Toad Toads spit poison, but they 
carry in their head an antidote thereto 

the toad ugly And venomous 
Wears yet a precious jewel in it* heid 
Shakcsi>care Ai ) ou Like It act iL sc. 1 (1G00) 

In tho dog days, toads neicr open 
their mouths 

foads arc never found in Ireland, be- 
cause St Patrick cleared the island of all 
\ enmn 

Umcorn Unicorns can be caught 
only by placing a virgin in their hnunts 
Tho horn of a unicorn dipped into a 
liquor will show if it contains poison 
Viifu Toung sipers destroy their 
mothers when thc\ come to birth 
Weasfi To meet a wca'el ib unlncky , 
— Congrce c, Acre for Loo. 

You never c itch a weasel a?lccp, 


Wolf li a wolf sees a man beforo 
the man secs the wolf, he will be struck 
dumb 

Men are sometimes changed into 
wolves — Pliny, Natural History 
Wren If any one kills a wren, ho 
w ill break a bone before the y ear is out 
Miscellaneous No animal dies near 
the sea, except at the ebbmg of the tide 
— Anstotle 

A parted even Just between Iwdre and. one eenattba 
turning o the tide.— SUoketpearc nenry l act II fc J 
(FahtniTs death. ISDO) 

Superstitions about Precious 
Stones 

IL B means Rabbi Benont (fourteenth century) S. 
means Streeter Precious Stones [1877). 

Agate quenches thirst, and, if held 
m the mouth, allay s fe\ er — R B 

It is supposed, at least in fable, to 
render the wearer invisible, and also to 
turn tbe sword of foes against thenisch cs 
The agate is an emblem of health and 
long life, and is dedicated to June In 
the Zodiac it stands for Scorpio 
Amber is a cure for sore throats and 
all glandular swellings — R. B 

It is said to be a concretion of birds’ 
tears — Chambers 

Around Hire «h*U pllstcn Uio loveliest rnnber 
Tliat ever tlio BOrrotvlnc sen blnl bath wept 
T Moore Loll a I'ooU 1 1 rire-Worahlppcre " 1SH 

The birds which wept amber were the 
sisters of Meleager, called MeleagrTdCs, 
who ncter ceased weeping for their 
brother’s death — I’liny , Natural Ihslory, 
xvtui 2, 11 

A-MFtiitst banishes the desire of 
drink, and promotes chastity — It B 
The Greeks thought that it counteracted 
the effects of wine 

The nmetby sti« an emblem of humility 
and sobriety It is dedicated to February 
and Venus In the Zodiac it stands for 
Sagittarius, in metallurgy for copper, m 
Christian art it is guen to St Matthew, 
and in the Roman Catholic Church it is set 
in the pastoral nng of bishops, whence it 
is called the “prelate’s gem,” or picric 
d cheque 

C vt’s-ete, considered by the Cingalese 
as a charm against witchcraft, and to be 
the abode of some genu — S , 1C8 

Corat , a talisman ngnmst enchant- 
ments, witchcraft, thunder, and other 
penis of flood and field It was con- 
secrated to Jupiter and Phccbus — , 
233 

Red coral worn about the person is a 
certain cure for indigestion — 11 B 
Cutstai induces \ision=, promotes 
Bleep, and cmurcs good dreams — R B 
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It is dedicated to the moon, and in 
metallurgy stands for sih er 
Diamond produces somnambulism, and 
promotes spiritual ecstasy — R B 
Hie diamond is an emblem of inno- 
cence, and is dedicated to April and the 
sun In the Zodiac it stands for Virgo, 
m metallurgy for gold, m Christian art 
invulnerable faith 

Emerald promotes friendship and 
constancy of mind — R B 
If a serpent fixes its eyes on an 
emerald, it becomes blind — Ahmed hen 
Abdalaziz, Treatise on Jewels 
The emerald is an emblem of success 
m love, and is dedicated to May In the 
Zodinc it signifies Cancer It is dedicated 
to Mars, in metallurgy it means iron, and 
in Christian art is given to St John 
GiRNDTprescncsbealthand joy — R B 
The garnet is an emblem of constancy , 
and, like the jacinth, is dedicated to 
Januarv 

This iras the carbuncle of the ancients, 
winch thc\ said gav e out light m the dark 
Lo uistom: produces somnambulism 
— R B 

It is dedicated to Mercury, and m 
metallurgy means quicksilver 
Moonstone has the virtue of making 
trees fruitful, and of curing epilepsy — 
DioscoridCs 

It contains m it an image of the moon, 
representing its increase and decrease 
e\ cry month — Andreas Baccius 
Omt contains in it an imprisoned 
devil, which wakes at sunset and causes 
terror to the wearer, disturbing sleep 
with ugly dreams — R B 
Cupid, with the sharp point of his 
arrows, cut the nails of Venus during 
sleep, and the parings, falling into the 
Indus, sank to the bottom and turned 
into onyxes — S , 212 
In the Zodiac it stands for Aquarius , 
some say it is the emblem of August and 
conjugal love, in Christian art it sym- 
bolizes sincerity 

Opal is fatal to love, and sows discord 
between the gn er and recciv or — R B 
Gwen n3 an engagement token, it is 
sure to bring ill luck 
The opal is an emblem of hope, and is 
dedicated to October 
Ruby The Burmese behove that rubies 
npen like fruit They say a ruby in its 
crude state is colourless, and, as it matures, 
changes first to yellow, liven to green, 
then to blue, and lastly to a brilliant red, 
its highest state of perfection and ripe- 
ness,— S ,142 


The mbj signifies Anes m the Zodiacal 
signs , but some give it to December, and 
make it the emblem of brilliant success 

SvrrniRE produces somnambulism, 
and impels the wearer to all good works 
— R B 

In the Zodiac it signifies Leo, and in 
Christian art is dedicated to St Andrew, 
emblematic of Ins heavenly faith and 
good hope Some gn e this gem to \pril 

Top va is favourable to hemorrhages, 
imparts strength, and promotes digestion 
— li B 

Lea nucleus regardalent In topa 2 o comme utile contra 
IdpUepsi© et La mtfLancalie. — Bouillct Diet Lute t Us 
Sciences etc (!So5) 

The topaz is an emblem of fidelity , and 
is dedicated to November In the Zodi ir 
it signifies Taurus, and m Christian art is 
gn en to St James the Less 

Turquoise, gnen by' loving hands, 
carries with ithnppinessand good fortune' 
Its colour always pales when the well- 
being of the gner is m peril — S , 170 

The turquoise is an emblem of pros- 
perity , and is dedicated to December 
It is dedicated to Saturn, and stands for 
lead in metnllurgv 

A bouquet composed of diamonds, 
loadstones, and sapphires combined, ren- 
ders a person almost invincible aid 
wholly irresistible — R B 

All precious stones arc purified by 
honey 

AH kinds of pTedous clones cast Into honey b> come 
more brilliant thereby each according to Its colour ami 
nil persons become more acceptable when they Join tk 
votion to their graces. Household cares are sweetened 
thereby love is more loving and business becomes more 
p’easant.— B. Francis da Sails, The Devout Life, UL U 

liras) 

Supporters in Heraldry repre- 
sent the pages who supported the banner 
These pages, before the Tudor period, 
were dressed ra imitation of the beasts, 
etc , which ty pitied the bearings or cog- 
nizances of their masters 

Sura, any one ethical rev elation , thus 
each chapter of the Koran is a Sura 

Hypocrites are apprehensive lest a Sura shojld be 
revealed respecting them, to declare unto them that 
which Is in their hearts —Al Kordn ix. 

Surface (Sir Oliver), the rich urue 
of Joseph and Charles Surface Ho ap- 
pears under the assumed name of Pre- 
mium Stanley 

Char'cs Surface, a reformed scape- 
grace. and the accepted lover of St ria 
the rich ward of sir Peter Teazle In 
Charles, the evil of his character was all 
on the surface 

WUlIini Smith [1730-1790]. To portray upon the itzo 
n man of the true school of gentility require! preten ions 

S q 
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it no ordlmry ktnrl and Smith posr-esscd these In n 
lingular decree giving to Charles Surface’' all that 
( nlsh which i&juircJ for him the distinction of Gentle* 
man Smith Life of Sheridan (Dohn s edit.) 

Joseph Surface, elder brother of Charles, 
an nrtful, malicious, hut sentimental 
knave , so plausible m speech and man- 
ner as to fioss for a “youthful miracle 
of prudence, good sense, and benevo- 
lencc ” Unlike Charles, his good was all 
on the surface — Sheridan, School for 
Scandal (1777) 

dohn Palmer (1717-1798) was so ad- 
mirable m this character that he was 
called empliaticallj “ The Joseph Sur- 
face ” 

Surgeon’s Daughter ( The), a noi el 
bj sir Walter Scott, laid in the time of 
George II and III , and published in 
1827 The heroine is Menie Gnu, 
daughter of Dr Gideon Grav of Middle- 
nins Adam Hartlej , the doctor s appren- 
tice, loves her, but Menie heracif has 
given her heart to Richard Middlemas 
It so falls out that Richard Middlemas 
goes to India Adam Hartlej also goes 
to India, nnd, as Dr Ilartlej, rises high 
in his profession One daj , being sent 
for to a lsit a sick fakir 1 , he secs Menie 
Grav under the wing of Mde Montre- 
ville Her father had died, and she had 
come to India, under madarac s escort, to 
marry Richard , but Richard had en- 
trapped the girl for a concubine in the 
haram of Tippoo Saib When Dr Hart- 
ley heard of this scandalous treacherj, 
he told it to Hj der All, and the father of 
Tippoo Saib, who were so disgusted at 
tnc villainj that thej condemned Richard 
Middlemas to bo trampled to death by 
a trained elephant, nnd liberated Menie, 
IN ho returned to her native countrj under 
the escort of Dr Hartley 

Surgery (rather of Trench), Ambrose 
Pare (1517-1590) 

Surly, a gamester and friend of sir 
Epicure Mammon, but a disbeliever in 
alchemy in general, and m “ doctor ” 
Subtle in particular — Ben Jonson, The 
Alchemist (1010) 

Surplus (Mr ), a lawyer, Mrs Sur- 
plus, and Charles Surplus the nephew 
—3 M Morton, A Regular Fix 

Surrey (White), name of the horse 
used bj Richard ill in tho battle of 
Bosworth Field 1 

E.iddlo bite Eurrey for tho fle’d to morrow 
Shakespeare King KlcJiard III act v EC 3 (1597) 

Surtur, a formidable giant, who is 
to set Arc to the universe at Bagnarok, 


with flames collected from Muspclhcim. 
— Scandinavian Mythology 
Sur'yrf (2 syl ), the sun-god, vliose - 
car is drawn bj Ecven green horses, the 
charioteer being Dawn — Sir W Jones, 
Trim the Veda 

Susan means “white lily ” Susannah, 

“ mv white lilj ’’ Susa, in Persia, re- 
coiled its name from its white lilies 
(Jlcbicw and Persian ) 

Susanna, the wife of Joncim She 
was accused of ndulterj by the Jewish 
elders, nnd condemned to death , bat 
Daniel prov ed her innocence, and turned 
the criminal charge on the ciders them- 
selv cs — History of Susanna 

Susannah, in Sterne’s novel entitled 
The Life and Opinions of Tristi am Shandy , 
Gentleman (1759) 

Suspicious Husband (The), a 
comedj l>j Dr Hoadlj (17 17) Mr 
Strictland is suspicions of his Wife, his 
ward Jncintlin, nnd Clnrinda a joung 
ladj v isitor With tw o ittractive j oung 
ladies in the house, there is no lack of 
intrigue, nnd Stnctlnnd fancies that his 
wife is the object (hereof , but when he 
discov ers his mistake, he promises reform 
Sussex (The carl of), a nvni of the 
earl of Leicester, in the court of queen 
Elizabeth , introduced bj sir V Scott m 
Kenilworth 

SutTeme'me (4 syl ) , a j oung ladv 
attached to the suite of Nouron'ihar the 
emir’s daughter She greatly excelled 
in dressing a salad 

Sutor Ke sutor supra CrcpXdam A 
cobbler, having detected an error in the 
shoe-latchet of a statue made bj Apelles, 
became so puffed np wnth conceit that 
he proceeded to criticize the kgs also , 
but Apelles said to him, “ Stick to tho 
last, friend ” The cobbler is qualified to 
pass nn opinion on shoes, but anatomy^ 
is quite another thing 
Boswell, one night silting in the pit of 
Covent Garden Theatre with his friend 
Dr Blair, gavo an imitation of a cow 
lowing, which the house greatly ap- 
plauded He then v ontured another mu- 
tation, blit failed , w hereupon the doctor 
turned to him and whispered in hiB ear, 

“ Stick to the cow ’’ 

A wigninker sent a copy of v erses to 
Voltaire, asking for his candid opinion 
on some poetiy he had perpetrated The 
wittv patriarch of Femcy wrote on the 
MS , “Make wags,” and returned it to 
the barher-pobti 
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Sutton (Si r IITtfi am), uncle of Hero 
Sutton tbc Citj maiden, — S Knowles, 
TTohkdi’j TTif, etc (18JS) 

Suwarrow (Alexander), ft Russian 
general, noted for his slaughter of the 
Poles in the suburbs of Warsaw in 1701, 
and the still more shameful butcher} of 
them on the bridge of Prague After 
having massacred o0,000 m cold blood, 
Suwnrrow ■went to return thanks to God 
“for giving him the victor} " Camp- 
bell, m lits Pleasuus of Hope, i , refers 
to tins butcher} , nnd lord B\ ron, in Don 
Turn, mi , S, 7), to the lurkish expedi- 
tion (178G-1792) 

A town which did a famous sfc„e endure 
3 y Strrarur or I tilled Surarrow 

lijroij Tton Juan \U. 8 08-4) 

Suzanne, the \ ife of Chnlomel the 
ehennst and druggist — J 11 Ware, 
Pip'rman's Pruhcam.nt 

Swallow Stone The swallow is 
fsid to bnng home from the sei-shoro a 
stone ulucli gees sight to her fledgling- 

Oft Iii t) c Itirna they clurbed to the popaloxu i-ts on 

the nftefs 

Ec-llng with eager ejes that romlroiu **une width the 

*V 3 l JW 

3 rlnsj hem the there ol the tv\ to n~*orc the t* lit uf i;i 

t&Uiasi 

Lour eDir Cranyeltne | 1 {1819) 

Swallow’s ISTest, the highest of the 
four cattles of tlie German famil} called 
Landscliadcn, built on a pointed rock 
almn-t inaccessible The founder was a 
noted robber-knight (Sec “Swallow,” 
p DGO ) 

Swan Tionnuala, daughter of Lir, 
wras transformed into a swan, and con- 
demned to w irnler for mam hundred 
Mars o\er the lakes and mors of Ire- 
land, till the introduction of Ghnstinmt} 
into that islund 

l Moore li is a poein on this subject in 
his Irish Motl.es, entitled “ The Song of 
lioimutila” (1811) 

Scan (I he), called the bird of Apollo 
or of Orpheus (2 syl ) (See “Swan” 
p DGO) 

.Swan (Ihc I night of the), Helms 1 mg 
of L\ lcforio, son of 1 mg Orinnt nnd 
Beatrice - 1 lus Beatrice had eight chil- 
dren at a birth, one of which was a 
daughter The mother-in-law (Mata- 
brune) stole these children, aud changed 
all of tlicm, except Ilchas, into swans 
Helms spent all his life in quest of his 
sister and brothers, that he might dis- 
enchant them and restore them to thur 
human forms — Thoms, Early English 
Pro'c Romances, m (1858} 


Eus^aehftii yen It Ml Bullion tut rfomura diicisw au» 
uxor oral inlllth qul vocabatur Miles CjgnL"— 
ben, Lc Chevalier au dyna. 

Swan ( The Mantuan), Virgil, born nt 
Mantua (n c 70-19) 

Swan (The Older of the) This order 
was instituted b\ tredenck II of Bran- 
denburg, in commemoration of the 
m} Lineal “Knight of the Swan” (1413) 

Swan Alley, London So called 
from tho Beauchamps, who nt one tmio 
li\cd there, and whose cognisance is a 
swan 

Swan-Towei of Clc\ cs So called 
because the house of Clc\ e- professed to 
be descended from the “ Knight of tho 
Swan " (Q v ) 

Swan of Avon (The Sweet) Shake- 
speare was so called b} Ben Jonson 
(loGl-lGIG) 

Swan 6f Cambray, IVntlon nrch- 
bisliop of Cambrav (lGal-1715) 

Swan of Lichfield, Miss Anno 
Sew ml, poetess (1747-1809) 

Swan of Padua, count Francesco 
Algarotti (1712-1704) 

Swan of tlio Meander, Ilonier, a 
nalnc of Asia Minor, where the Meander 
flows (11 lie 950) 

Swan of tho Thames, John 
Tailor, “ walcr-poct ” (1580-1051) 

Taylor their bolter Chiron lends an oar 

Once Swan of Thames tho non ho lJugs no more 
Po] c The Itunclad iii 19 (17.3} 

Swans and Tlmnder It is said 
that sw ins cannot hatch w ithout ft crack 
of thuuder V ithout doubt, thunder is 
not unfrcrpient about tbc time of the }ear 
when swans hntcli their }oung 

Swane (1 syl ) or Swegen, sur- 
nnmed “hork-Beard,’ king of the Danes, 
joins AlalT or Olaf [Tr\ gg\ esson(] in an 
linasion of !• uglnnd, was acknowledged 
Icing, and kept his court nt Gainsburv 
lie commanded the monks of at 
l'dinund’s Bur} to furnish him a. large 
sum of monee, and ns it was not forth- 
coming, w ent on horseback at the head of 
lus host to destro} the minster, when lie 
was stabbed to death b} an unknown 
hand The legend is that the murdered 
bt Edmund rose from his grat e and 
smote him 

Tho Dmes landed here again 

With thn^o disordered troops b) Alaff hither led 

In 10 ndhig their Swane hut an Bu^Ush jet thert 

was 

M ho \rn_hed his secret J nlfc In Sirnnc* relentless gore. 

Draj ton, PolifgUilvn xlUtiusi. 
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Swanston, n smuggler —Sir 
Scott, llcdyauntlct (tunc, George III ) 
Swaran, km g of LocLlm ( Denmark ), 
son nnd successor of Stamo lie minded 
Ireland in the reign of Cormac II (a 
minor), nnd defeated Cutliullin general of 
the Irish forces Vi hen Fingnl arm cd, the 
tide of battle was reversed, and Swaran 
surrendered 1 ingni, out of lo\ c to Agnn- 
dccca (Sw aran’s sister), u ho once «a\ cd Ins 
life, dismissed tho 'anguished king with 
honour, nftcrhaving ini ited lum to a feast 
Swaran is represented ns fierce, proud, 
nnd high-spirited , but Tingnl ns calm, 
moderate, and generous — Ossinn, 1 mqal 
Swasii-Bucldor^ (A), a riotous, 
qunrrclsomc person Nnsh sal s to Gabriel 
Harvey “ Turpe sencx miles, ’tis tune 
for such nn oldc fool to leal c pin) ing the 
swash-buckler " (IMS) 
SwGclonborgifins (calling them- 
selves the Ki u Ji.uusA.nM Gutucit) 
are belicicrs in the doctrines taught in 
Hio theological writings of J'.mnnuel 
Swedenborg (1G8S— 1772) The principal 

points are that Jesus Christ is the onl) 
God nnd contains a ’1 rinity of attributes , 
salvation is attained by obedience to the 
I ord's commandments , the sacred scrip- 
ture lias a soul or spiritual sense, which 
exists among the angels, nnd this lias 
now been reicnled, “thero is a natural 
bod\ , and there is a spiritual bod) nnd 
man continues to Inc on without inter- 
ruption in the spiritual world when he 
drops his material bodv at death 

SwediBli nightingale ( The), Jenny 
T md, the public singer She married Sir 
Goldschmidt, and retired (1821- ) 

Swee'dlepipe (Paul), Jnown ns 
•Poll,” barber and bird-fancier, Mrs 
lamp’s landlord Ho is a little man, 
nth a shrill voice but a kind heart, in 
appearance “ not unlike the birds he w as 
so fond of ” Sir Swecdlempe entertnins 
n profound admiration of Bailey, senior, 
whom ho considers to he a cyclop-cdm 
1 < of all the stable-know ledge of the time 
— C Dickens, Martin Chuzzlcwtt (18-11) 
Sweepclean (Saunders), a kmg’smcs- 
senger at Knocl w innock Castle —Sir V 
Scott, Iht Antiquary (time, George III ) 
Sweet Singer of Israel (The), 
Din id, who wrote several of the psalms 
Sweet Singer of the Temple 
George Herbert, author of a poem called 
The Temple (1593-1G33) 

Sweno, son of the king of Denmarl 


M bile bringing snecour3 to Godfrey, he 
was ntticl cd in the night b\ Solyman, 
rt the head of nn arm) of Arabs, and 
himself with all his followers were left 
dead before they reached the crusaders 
Sweno was buned m a ninrblc sepulchre, 
which appeared miraculous!) on the field 
of battle, expressly for bis interment (bit 
vm ) — Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1575) 

Svrrno Dan I rt7.l1 mini, cum mille fflilnpf nils equItTbus 
rnjrr tran niU^adGanstrinUnojioiemltopUoru 

inter AntlochLfim bA rcllqoos Latinos iter fodetat id 
iMlii Turenmm ad mum omnes cum rr*lo Jureae cast— 
1 ito’o EiuiUo Jlltlortf (1*33) 

This is aver) parallel case to that of 
Rhesus This Thracian pnnee wn3 on 
his march to Tro), bringing succours to 
Priam, but Uh sscs and Diomed nttacked 
him at night, slew Rhesus and his amn, 
and earned off all the horses, — Homer, 
Jhad, \ 

Swoitlia, housekeeper of (he elder 
Mertoun (formcrh n pirate) — Sir IV 
Scott, 7/a. Puate (time, William III ) 

Swidgor ( 11 dham), custodian of a 
college His wife was Millv, and Ins 
father Philip Mr Sw idgcr w as a great 
talker, nnd generally began with, “That’s 
what I sn\," n propos of nothing — C 
Dickens, '1 he J hunted Man (1818) 

Swim In the Siam, in luck’s unv 
The metaphor is borrowed from the 
Thames fishermen, who term tlmt part of 
the rn cr most frequented b) fish the stcim, 
nnd when an angler gets no bite, he is 
said to ha\o cast his line out of the Siam 
or ichcrc there is no swim 

In iinncrsit) slang, to be in ill luck, 
ill health, ill replenished with rnone), is 
to be out of it (i c the swim) 

Swimmers Leandcr used to swln 
across the Hellespont eicrv night, to visit 
Hero — Musnms, Dc Amorc lierois cl 
Lcandi i 

Lord Diron nnd lieutenant Ekenhead 
accomplished the same feat in 1 hr 10 
mm , the distance (allowing for drift- 
ing) being four miles 

A young native of St Croix, in 1817, 
swam over the Sound “from Cronenhurgh 
[/ Cronberq ] to Grnv es ” m 2 hr 40 mm , 
the distance being six Fngbbh miles 

Captain Bo)ton, m May, 1875, swam 
or floated across the Channel from Gnsnez 
to Tan Unv (Kent) in 23 hr 

Captain Webb, August 21, 1875, swam 
from Dover to Calais, a distnm c of 
about thirty miles including drift, m 2-’ 
hr 10 mm 

II Gurr w as one of the best swimmer* 
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evcrlnown J B John»on, m 1871, won 
the championship for swimming 

Swing ( Captain ), a mmc assumed 
liy certain persons who, between 1830 
and 1833, med to send threatening letters 
tt> those rrho used threshing-machines 
The letters ran thus 

5T* If yon do nrt br by poor thrcsMng machine you 
WPJ hear from String. 

Swiss Family Eobmson Thu 
talc is an nlindgment of a German talc 
hr Joachim Ilcmnch Kampo 

Switzerland. (Franco nan), tlic cen- 
tral district of Baa ana 

<? atzcrtatvl ( 77i o Saxon), the district 
of Saxona both sides of the naer TlbC 

Switzers, guards attendant on a 
king, irrcspcctiae of their nationality 
bo called because at one time the Saviss 
were alaaaas rcadv to fight for hire 
The i.mg, m Hamlet , says, “ \\ here are 
ma Switzers ?"i e my attendants, and in 
Tans to the present daa arcniaa see written 
up, ParLz an Suisse (“speak to the 
porter'), be he IrcnchmnE, German, or 
of ana other nation 

r*nr log'cfce nnd llie Swltrer* may be hired to (Hit 
fjr tuiyliotlj ~J*a>he Chris ft Tears ora* Jerusalem 

Swivcller (Hr Diet-), n dirla, smart 
vonng man, haing in apartments near 
Drury Lane Ills language was ex- 
tremely floavera, and interlarded with 
quotations “'What's the odds,” said 
Mr Swivcllcr, a propos of nothing, “so 
long as the fire of the soul is Kindled at 
the taper of conviviality, and the wing 
of friendship neacr moults a feather?” 
His dress man brown body -coat with a 
great innna bras3 buttons up the front, 
and onla one behind, a bright check 
neckcloth, a plaid waistcoat, soiled avhitc 
trousers, and a a era limp hat, aaom the 
w rong side foremost to hide a hole in the 
limn The breast of his coat aans orna- 
mented with the cleanest end of a acrj 
large pool ct-handkcrchicf , his dirtv 
wristbands aaere nulled down and folded 
oacr Ins cuffs, he. hnd no gloves, and 
earned a yellow cane having a bone 
handle and a little nng lie aans for 
cacr humming some dismal air lie said 
mm for “man," forr/it, jina , called wine 
or spirits “ the rosv," sleep “ tlie balma ," 
and gcnemlla shouted in conacrsntion, 
as if making a speech from the cliair of 
the “Glonous Apollcrs” of avhich he 
avas perpetual “grand” Mr Sniveller 
looked amiably towards Miss Sophy 
Wachlcs, of Chelsea Qudp introduced 


him as clerk to Mr Samson Brass, 
solicitor, Beais Marks By Quilp’s re- 
quest, he was afterwards turned nwna, 
fell sick of a fcaer, through which he avas 
nursed ba “the marchioness" (a poor 
house-drab), whom he married, and was 
left ba his aunt Bchecca an annuity of 
£125 

Is lint n Ttmlrder to go and jwr T ” svJd Trent, frith ft 
sneer Not exactly FraJ * replied Richard. I enter 
lti tlih llille l*>ok the names of Ihe streets that I can t go 
down While the ihdjti nrt open This dinner to-day cloaca 
I/>ng Acre I bought a jutr of boots fn Great Quccti 
Street La.t week, nnd made that no thoroughfare too 
There s only one avenue to the Strati! left open now 
out! I shall have to stop up that to-night with n pair of 
glovei The roads are closing so fast In crcry direction 
Hint In about a months time unless mv mint rends me n 
remittance I shall have to go three or four miles out of 
town to get orcr the waj " — C DIckeru. Thu OH 
Curiosity hhop vllL (ISM) 

Bword (ror the names of themoat 
famous swords m htstorr’and fiction, see 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 8G9 ) 
Add the folloaa mg — 

Ah s sword, /nlfagar 

IColl the Tlirall’s sword, named Grea 
steel 

Ogicr the Dane had tavo swords, made 
by Mumfican, ri7 , Sauaaginc and Cour- 
tatn or CurUna 

lie [Ogla-] drew Cotirliln lit* trrortl from ont Its shmtli. 

W Morris t arlhtg 1 aradUr i;;M 

Strong-o’-tlie-Arm liad three swords, 
a is , J1 tptism, Florence, and Graban made 
by Ansias 

Sicord ( The 2 barrel of the) When 
king Arthur first appears on the scene, 
he is brought into notice by the “ Mnrael 
of the Sword,” and sir Galahad, who 
was to achieve the holy grnal, was intro- 
duced to knighthood ha n simil ir ndacn- 
turc 1 hat of Arthur is thus described 

In the greatest church of London there was rrcii 
In Die churchyard against tho h! h h altar n great ttone 
four pure Uko to a marble ttone nml In the midst thereof 
was nn nuril of rterl n foot In heijit mid thircin rtuck 
A fnlr «TTorU naked br the point, mid letters of gold were 
written about the r\nml that aald llius it hoto jntftrth 
out this sicord of this stone and anrll Is rlgh wise king 
bom 0/ fngland f irlhur teat the only person who 
could draw It out (tnd so he teat acknoiclolgcd to be he 
rightful King }—l L l 3 -L 

The sword ndaenture of sir Galalmd, at 
the age of 15, is thus gi\en 

Tlic kin? nml tils knlshtj came to Ihe rlrcr end fh., 
(omul * - - 

and th 
therfo 

P'dd 0 m fu s iuui uie letters which said in 

this wLe \ ever thall manMle me hence hut only he 
by whom l ought to hang amt he than he the best kill jht 
of the ipo rid \Slr Oalahad drew the ttrord eaxlhr but 
no other knight teat aide to iwU It forth HSIrT Malory 
History of J rlnce Arthur , ill 30 31 (1-T0) 

, A somewhat similar adicnture occurs 
in the Amudis de Oaul Whoever suc- 
ceeded in drawing from a rock an en- 
chanted sword, was to gain access to 0 
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subterranean treasure (cli cvxx , see 
also eh lxxn , xcix ) 

Sword ( The Irresistible) The king of 
Arnby and Ind sent Cambnscan' king of 
Tartary a sw ord that would pierce an\ 
armour, and if the smiter chose lie could 
heal the v ound again by striking it w ith 
tlio flat of the blade — Chaucer, The 
Squire's Tale (1388) 

Sword and the Maiden (The) 
Soon after king Arthur succeeded to the 
throne, a damsel came to Camelot girded 
iwth a su ord which no man deGled bj 
“shame, treachery, or guile” could draw 
from its scabbard She had been to the 
court of king Ry cnce, but no knight there 
could draw it King Arthur tned to 
draw it, but with no better success , all 
his knights tried also, but none could 
draw it At last a poor ragged knight 
named Balm, who had been held in prison 
for six months, made the attempt, and 
dreu the sword with the utmost case, but 
the knights insisted it had been done hr 
witchcraft The maiden asked sir Balm 
to give her the sword, but he refused to 
do so, and she then told him it would 
bnng death to himself and his dearest 
friend , and so it did , for when he and 
Ins brother Balan jousted together, un- 
known to each other, both were slam, and 
were buried in one tomb — Sir T Malory , 
History of Pnnec Arthur, 1 27-44 

(1470) 

Sword m the City Arms (Lon- 
don) Stow asserts that the sword or 
dagger m the City arms was not added in 
commemoration of Walworth’s attack 
on Wat Ty ler, but that-it represents the 
su ord of St Paul, the patron saint of 
London Tins is not correct Without 
doubt the cognizanre of the City, previous 
to 1381, was St Paul’s sword, but after 
the death of la ler it was changed into 
Walw orth’s dagger 

Crave Walworth ktilkht Ion! mayor that slew 
1 ebellious Tyler In his nlonncs 

Fish 3 II ”1331} 

Sword of God (The) Khalcd, the 
conqneror of Sj ria (G32-8), was so called 
ha Mohammedans 

Sword of Rome (The), Marcel! us 
rabiuB was called “The Shield of Rome” 
ftimo of Hannibal’s invasion) 

Swordsman (The Handsome) Jo- 
achim Murat was called Lc Beau Sabrcur 
(17G7-1815) 

Sybaris, a to er of Lncama, m Italy, 


whose waters had the virtue of restoring 
vigour to the feeble and exhausted — 
Plmy, Hatural History, XXXI n 10 

Syb'arite (3 syl ), an effeminate man, 
a man of pampered self-indulgence 
Seneca tells us of a sybarite who could 
not endure the nubble of a folded rose 
leaf in his bed 

[Her bed] softer than the eoft sybarites, who cried 

Aloud bccnu*o Ills feelings were too tender ? 

To brook a ruffled row leaf by hU side. 

Byron Don Juan vi 89 (1S24) 

Syc'oras, a fonl witch, the mistress of 
Ariel the fairy spirit, by whom for some 
offence he was imprisoned in the rift of a 
cloven pine tree After he had been kept 
there for twelve years, ho was liberated 
by Prospero, the rightful duke of Milan 
and father of Miranda Sy corax was the 
mother of Caliban — Shakespeare, The 
Tempest (1609) 

If you had told Sycorox that her con Caliban was as 
hand ome as Apollo she would hare been pleased witch 
as aho was —Thackeray 

Those foul and Impure mists which their pens like the 
raven wings of Sycorax had bru~hed from fem and bog.— 
Sir W Scott, The Drama 

Syddall (Anthony), house-steward at 
Osbaldistone Hall — Sir W Scott, Bob 
Hoy (time, George I ) 

Sydonham (Charles), the fnnk, 
open-hearted, trusty friend of theWood- 
t illes — Cumberland, The Wheel of Tor- 
tune (1779) 

Syl, a monster like a basilisk, with 
human face, but so tcfrible that no one 
could look on it and live 

SyHa (Coi nehus), the nvnl of Ma'riuS 
Being consul, he had cx-offcio a right to 
lead in the Mitliridatic war (n c 88), but_ 
Manus got the appointment of Sy 11a set 
aside m favour of himself Sylla, in 
dudgeon, hastened back to Rome, and 
insisted that the “recall” should be 
reversed Manus fled Si 11a pursued 
the war with success, returned to Rome 
in triumph, and made a wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the Robians who had opposed him 
As man) as 7000 soldiers and 5000 
private citizens fell m this massacre, and 
all their goods were distnbuted among 
bis own partisans Svlla was now colled 
“Perpetual Dictator," but in two years 
retired into pnvate life, and died the 
a car following (n c 78) 

Jouy has a good tragedy m French 
called Sylla (1822), and the character of 
“ Sylla’' was a favountc one with Talmn, 
the Trench actor In 1594 Thomas 
Lodge produced his lustoncal pla\ called 
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Wo j nit of Cic l War, liVi-hj *ct forth in 
ti,c Ft >tc 'frajt ates of farms and Syttn 

Svlli (Stqnor), nn Italian exquisite, 
t, ho walks fantastically , t xlks affectedly , 
nnd flunks himself irresistible ITc makes 
loi e to Canu'ola “ the maid of honour,” 
and fancies, In posturing, grimaces, and 
"(Tectation, to “make her dote on him " 
He 'ms to her, “In singing, I am a 
Siren," in dancing, n TerpsichOrC “ ITc 
could tune a ditti loach well," and 
prided himself “on his prettv spider 
lingers, and the hi inkling of his two 
eac> ” Of course, Camiola sees no charms 
in these effeminacies , hut the conceited 
puppa *aaa he “is not so sorra for him- 
self as he is for her” that she rejects 
liuu Signor Sylh is the silliest of all 
the Svllis — Massinger, The l fend oj 
Honour (1G37) (See T vri i- utit ) 

Sylvia, daughter of justice Balance, 
and rn heiress She is in love with 
captain Plume, bnt promised her father 
not to “dispose of herself to an} man 
without Ins consent ” As her father 
feared Plume wns too much a libertine to 
make a stead v husband, he sent Sylain 
into the country to withdraw her from 
hfs societv , but she dres°ed in her 
brothers military suit, assumed the name 
of Jack 1\ ilful alias Pinch, and enlisted 
Wien the names were called oa cr bj the 
justices, and Hint of “Pinch” tins 
bronght forward, justice Balance “ gave 
Ins consent for the reennt to dispose of 
[himself] to captain Plume," and the 
permission was kept to the letter, though 
not in its intent However, the matter 
had gone too far to be revoked, and tlic 
father made up Ins mind to bear with 
grace what without disgrace lie could not 
prcient — G Tnrquhar, The llccruitmn 
Officer (1705) 

Iom OtuVed nritherwUh rpTceii cholic nor rnponra 
I rp*M no nln for nr r nmncli no h-irtliom for nr 
~l cad nor wa h for nr complexion I can gallop nil tlio 
momJn- After tbo hunting horn and ad the ercnlng nficr 
*fi»(U.-Aetl 2. 

Sylvio do Hosalva (Hon), the hero 
and title of a nos cl hi C SI Wiolnnd 
(1733-1813) Don Syhio, a quixotic be 
licv cr in fairyism, is gradually com cried 
to common sense by the extravagant 
demands which are made on Ins bebef, 
assisted by tbe ebanns of a mortal 
beauty Hie object of this romance is a 
crusade against the sentimentalism and 
religious foolery of the period 

SymJcyn (Symond), nicknamed “Dis- 
dainful," a miller, living atTrompinglon, 
near Cambridge II is f ico was round, 


his nose flat, and Ins skull “pilled ns nn 
ape s ” He was a thief of coru and meal, 
but stale craftila His wife wns the 
Milage parson’s daughter, aery proud 
and arrogant lie tried to outwit Alcy n 
nnd lohn, two Cambridge scholnrs, but 
was himself outwitted, and most roughly 
handled also — Chaucer, Canterbury Tates 
(“Hie Itccae’s lale,” 13S8) 

Symmes’sHolo Captain John Cicae 
Sammes maintained that there was, at 
SI- X Iat , an enormous opening through 
the crust of the ■'arth into the globe 
The plnce to which it led he asserted to 
be well stoc! ed with nnimnls nnd plants, 
nnd to be lighted by two under-ground 
planets named Pluto nnd Proserpine 
Captain Svmmcs n9kcd sir Humphrey 
Davy to accompany bim in tlic explora- 
tion of tins enormous “hole” (*~1S29) 

Hnllca the astronomer (1G5G-1742) nnd 
Holberg of Norwna (1G84-1764) believed 
in the existence of this hole 

Symon'rdes the Good, king of 
rcntap'olis — Shakespeare, Pericles Prince 
of Tyre (1G0S) 

Symphony (The Talhcr of), Francis 
Joseph llaadn (1732-1809) 

Symplo'gados (4 syt ), two rocks 
at the entrance of the Ftixinc Sen 'lo 
nmigators they sometimos look lilio one 
rock, nnd sometimes the light between 
shows tlica arc two Hence tlic ancient 
Grcol s said that thc\ opened nnd shut 
Olnier says “they appear united or 
joined together according to tlio place 
w hence they arc newod " 

when Argo puicl 

Through Itophomf hctirlxt thn jo JllngTork. 

Milton Paradise last 1L 1017 (lCGo) 

Syxua, the portress of Ynllmlla — 
Scandinavian Mijtholoqij 

Syntax (Hr ), a simple-minded, 
pious, ncn-peckcd clergy man, green as 
grn=s, but of excellent taste nnd scholar- 
ship, who left home in search of the 
picturesque His adacutures are told ba 
William Coombe in eight-syllable a erse, 
called The Tour of Dr Syntax in Starch 
of the Picturesque (1812) 

Dr Syntax's Horse was called Grizzle, 
all skin nnd bone 

Synter'esis, Conscience personified. 

On her a royal dam el still Attend* 

Ami fih hful councilor Eynter'csL*. 

PhlnuLS Hctcher The Purple Island vl (1G03) 

Syrphax, cbief of the Arabs who 
joined the rgyptmn armament against 
the crusaders “The aoicts of these 
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s’lirs were feminine, nnd their sl.nh.Ta 
small 1 — li^so, Jerusalem Dc’ it-cred, 
vwi (I->75) 

F /’p'ltix , on old Numidim soldier in 
P e =uite of prince Juba in Utica Ho 
It cu to win the pnnee from Cato to the 
Fife of Ci>sar , but Juba was too much in 
Imc with Marcia (Cato's daughter) to 
listen to mm Svphax with lus “Ku- 
jiiidian horse ” deserted m the battle to 
(krnir, but the “hoary traitor” was slam 
In Marcus, the eon of Cato — Addison, 
Uh (1713) 

Syrinx, a nvmph beloved by Pan, 
rnd changed at her own request into a 
reed, of wh’ch Pan made his pipe — Grief 

J u'j t 

S^rmx in Spensers Fclojuc, iv , is 
Anne Bolevn, and “ Pan” is lienrn VIII 
(1071) 


T 

tT Tusserhas a poem on Thrtfbrxss, 
twch e lines in length, nnd m rhyme, 
every word of which begins wi Ji t (died 
1580) Leon PlacentiU', a donunican, 
wro‘e ft poem in Latin hexameters, called 
Pugna Porcvruri, 2o3 lme3 long, cvcrv 
wo-d of wl ich begins withy (died 1548) 

Thb iV^y lha tevchc .h lb* tbriv*n? to Ibrlrr 
Tn h UtczIj to tnt rr " ” thi tM-- th.\t Ifcoti *trirc 
To < err!^ thy t~> mp to tlrr 1 ne<s tvvbt. 

Ti I Tochrtb tft-« W-rpraiw 10 t f=*r«T Lb 7 thcs.-ht 
T Trc iy f‘o trc.t to) th« fMntnt to the- 
Tb t in. V y thrift nm trowl-lh to 
T* <-n Xr thr to tarry the ti ! 

Tf s t-v c h ti-* uVimneo, t *ntr |'r-n Uy*! 

Tat* Ihr ta^rr, tbanV. than* _!> roe 

Tlu aj.ni/ le0J2r.lt [ t#ic* t a T i»me to t*arj- 

jviV 

Tt c* ivilv to N* t ten It tw ntr tfrm ten* 

It in * ibnj *h~riJ.w, ta*e thrif to l ew t’ n 

ft— / unurrst * c+ C vd T ur’- nrfry i- V. (\ZZTL 

Tanu, the pod of thrnder Tne 
na ves of Lhe Ilcrrcv Islands believe 
t’pt thrnder i 5 p-cduced In the «hal irg 
of Tr-u s vu-gs — John William", Jfi’- 
Sir;ry J 7 i r <■ f jn ihe Si j‘h Set 

li't (t^rr) 

Tnb'ihiera,an’s;icsau‘“-box winch, 
up i b-irg ,K3cd, sad, Q <■ <r-/~ * y 
(‘ IS h"* do a mi v art i ) and upon bein~ 
*/>i l tie iu h, L was t’ c c a-il then 
acceaiphs 1 <*d TLe muff-liox s the 
cn - tip aw r* Malhn 3 lamp but 
npj m w frr' Icg-rds 'tig* tla 
Tar ed ( i *• f< ' ex— up 'e Canj-bJI i hi s 


of i?c Whs' Ihifdands , n 293-303, “The 
ISidows Son’) — Rev SV Webster, 
Lasji.t. Zejcads, 94 (187C) 

Tabann, n famous vendor of quack 
medicines, bora at Milan, who went to 
Pans m the set enteentn century By hts 
antics and rude wit he collected great 
crowds together, and in ten Venn ( lCOo-30) 
became nch enough to bu\ a handsome 
chateau in Daupbme The 1 reach ens- 
tocraci , unable to bear the satire of s 
charlatan in a chateau, murdered him 
The jests and wittv sayings of this 
jarccur wore collected together m 1022, 
and pubhshed nndcr tho title of Z'Jnvrr.- 
tairc Umccrscl dt.s CEuvrcS de Tabarm, 
cot tenant *-'s Fantasies, Dialogues, Para- 
doxes, Farces, cit. 

In 185 S an edition of Ins works uns 
published b} G Aventin 

Tablets of Moses, a tanctv of 
Scotch gramte, composed of fel'par rnd 
quart?, so arranged as to present when 
polished, the appearance of Bcbren 
charactera on a v bite ground, 

Tacliebrune (2 nil ) the 1 orsc of 
OgicrlcDane The word means “brown 
spot ’ 

Taeitumian, anmhahitnnt of If h ,r 
Taritume or Incituma, meaning London 
nnd the Londoners, 

A Ibid: Ksd petpe*ml TYjvmr c^m Ihh L-jjd ctrvl 
fills tfcp tools of the Ln ha b* Lints ■jr*L , i a re-tain 
niisanthroiT' and Irksomeness of their own etljjrmrr 
ALadflff^r pm f rti ] srrj hardlyat the fi^rr* cf the 

metropolis when he fed la wl Ji a pesont tvmdln*. ctri.r 
the weight of a bar of ps 1 hot fcb heart was w 1 
and Floorer end he waid to th rtahrs. Jot I knf^r 
It no f rettrr heard uf It In this l«iuKV— Jv H I>rwcl 
L It ' Taciivrve tt C hie £ rebuff (1"^* 

Tacket (77'A), the wife of old Martin 
the shepherd of Julian Avenel of Avencl 
Ca'tle —Sir IV Scott, The Jfoia r 'irg 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Tackleton, n tov mcrch-nt, called 
Gruff nrd Tncklclonj becau'e at one 
time Groff had been his partner, ho had, 
however, been bought out long a**o 
QncHcton was ft s*crn, sordid, grinding 
man , uglv in looks, and uglier m his 
rtture , cold rnd callous, self «h and 
un'cclmg, his look was rarcastc E’-d 
malicious, one eve w~s almxs wide 
open, and one nearly *bu‘ lie ought to 
have been a moncj-lendc-, a sbcn‘~'s 
<r cer, ora broker, for he kited ckihlnn 
and hated plaalhings It avis hts 
pre-test delight* to r-a! t tav« whieli 
eca-cd childm, cad arm nenlo -otplra-* 
him letter torn to sav that a ttv fr» m 
his wnrehoutehad m-des child mfserallo 
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the whole Christmas holidays, and had 
been a nightmare to it lor half its child- 
life This amiable creature was about to 
marry May Fielding', when her old sweet- 
heart Edward Plummer, thought to be 
dead, returned from South America, and 
married her 7 nckleton is as reformed by 
IYcrybmgle, tlie earner, bore his disap- 
pointment manfully, sent the bnde and 
bridegroom his own wedding-cake, and 
joined the festivities of the marnage 
banquet — C Dickens, The Crichct on the 
Itcaith (1845) 

Taffnl ( Lieutenant ), of H M gun- 
bng Search He is m loi e u ith Jenny 
Caxton the milliner — Sir IV Scott, The 
Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Taffy, a Welshman The word is 
simply Davy ( David ) pronounced with 
aspiration David is the most common 
Welsh name, Sawncj ( Alexander ), the 
moEt common Scotch , Pat (Patrick), 
the most common Insh , and John ( John 
Hull), the most common English So 
we hare cousin Michael for a German, 
Micaire for a Frenchman, Colm lampon 
for n Su iss, and brother Jonathan in the 
United States of North America 

Tag, wife of Puff, and lady's-maid to 
Miss Biddy Bellair — D Garrick, hiss in 
her Teens (1753) 

Tahmuras, a king of Persia, whose 
exploits in Fairy -land among the pens 
and deevs are fully set forth by Richard- 
son m his Dissertation 


Tail made Woman {Man's) 
According to North American legend, 
God mjinger cut off man’s tail, and out 
of it made woman 


Tails (Men with) The Niam-mam 
nn African race between the gulf < 
nemn and Abjssinm, are said to bav 
tads Mods dcCastlcnau (1851) tells v 
Umt the Niam-mams “have tails fort 
centimetres long, and between two an 
tOrce centimetres in diameter” D 
ltubsch, phvsicinn to the hospitals c 
Constantinople, sajs, m 1853, that 1 
carefullj examined a Nmm-mam negresi 
and that her tail was two inches lorn 
Mons d Abbidie, m his Abyssinia 
Jracels (1852), tells us that south of tb 
lierrar is a place v, here all the men hav 
tails, hut not the females “ I hi, 
examined,” he sajs, “fifteen of them 
and am uositne that the tail is a nature 
appendage ’’ Dr Wolf, ,n his Travehan 
Adventures, n (1$G1), sajs “ There ar 


both men and women in Abyssinia with 
talk like dogs and horses ” lie heard that, 
near Nnrea, in Aby ssinia, there were men 
and women with tails 60 muscular that 
they could “knock down a horse with 
a blow ” 

John Struys, a Dutch traveller, says, m 
his l oyages (1650), that “ all the natives 
on the south of Formosa have tails ” 
He adds that he himself personallv saw 
one of these islanders with a tail “more 
than a foot long ” 

It is said that the Ghilane race, which 
numbers betw cen 30,000 and 40,000 souls, 
and dwell "far beyond the Scmar,” 
have tails three or four inches long 
Colonel du Corrct assures ns that he 
himself most carefully examined one of 
this race named Belial, a slave belonging 
to an emir in Mecca , whose house he 
frequented — World of Wonders, 206 
The Poonangs of Borneo arc said to be 
a tail-bearing race 

Individual Dxamplcs Dr Hubsch, re- 
ferred to above, say s that he examined 
at Constantinople the son of a phy sician 
whom he knew intimately, who had a 
decided tail, and so had his grandfather 
In the middle of the present (the 
nineteenth) century, all the newspapers 
made mention of the birth of a boy at 
Newcastle-on-Tync with a tail, which 
wagged when he was pleased ” 

In the College of Surgeons at Dublin 
may be seen a human skeleton with a 
tail sev en inches long 

hails given by way of Punishment 
Polydorc Vergil asserts that when 
Ihomns a Bccket came to btroud, the 
mob cut off the tail of his horse, and m 
eternal reproach, “both they and their 
offspring bore tails ” Lombardo repeats 
the same story m his Perambulation of 
Kent (I57G) J 

MmA *** 1 * E ’ 1 ' C Kcnt “ 1 ' rly5 eM1 have tallt-Andrcw 

John Bale, bishop of Ossoiy in the 
reign of Edward VI , tells us that John 
Cnpgnu e and Alexander of Esseby have 
stated it as a fact that certain Dorsetshire 
men cast fishes’ tails at St Augustine, in 
consequence of which “the men of this 
county hav e borne tails ever since ” 

We all know the tradition that Cornish 
men are bom w ith tails 

Taillefer a valiant warnor and 
p n ^ , rC JD ft* “ rn U of William the 
, Afc , tlle of Hastings 

tun % n ac ^ he stimulated the ardour ff 
p hn , 1 ' orD)ans by songs m praise of 
Charlemagne and Roland The soldier- 
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minstrel was at last borne down by 
numbers, and fell lighting 

He vrvs a Juggler or minstrel, who could ring song3 and 
” r - — J 

Tailors (Nine) A toll of a bell is 
called a “teller,” and at the death of a 
man the death bell used to be tolled thnee 
three times “Nine tellers mark a man ” 
became perverted into “Nine tailors 
make a man ” — Note* and Queries, 
March 4, 1877 

Tailors of Tooley Street ( The 
Three) Canning tells us of three tailors 
of Tooley Street, Southwark, who ad- 
dressed a petition of grievances to the 
House of Commons, beginning mth 
these words, “ We, the people of 
England ” 

Ihe “deputies of Vnugirard” pre- 
sented themseh cs hefore Charles YIII 
of France When the king asked how 
man} there were, the usher replied, “Onl} 
one, an please 3 our mnjest} ” 

Taisll Second sight is so called in 
Ireland — Martin, Western Isles, 3 

Dork nnd (le?p*»!ring my sight I imy scnl 
Hut man cannot coicr whit God would reveal 
TIs the sunset of life gives me mystical lore 
And coming events cast their shadows before 

Canlpbell LochieV s Warning (1601) 

Taj, in Agra (East India), the mauso- 
leum built by slinh Johan to Ins favonrito 
sultana Moomtaz-i-Mnhul, who died m 
childbirth of her eighth child It is of 
white marble, and is so beautiful that it 
is called “A Poem in Marble,” and “The 
Marble Queen of Sorrow ” 

Talbert [Tdl'-tmt], John Talbert or 
rather Talbot, “The English Achillas, ” 
first carl of Shrewsbury (1373-1453) 

Our Talbert, to the French ro terrible in war 

That with his very name their babes they used to rcare. 

Drayton rolyolblon xvfIL (1G1J) 

Talbot (John), a name of terror in 
Trance Same ns above 

They in France to feare their young children crye 
The Talbot commeth 1 " — Hal] Chronicles (l«/4d) 

Is this (he Talbot, ro much feared nhrond 
That with liii name the mothers still their babes ? 
Shakespeare 1 Henry } I act ih re. 3 (1^30) 

Talbot (Colonel), an English officer, 
nnd one of Wnvcrle}’8 friends — Sir W 
Scott, Watcrlcy (time, George II ) 

Talbot (Lord Arthur), a cavalier who 
w on the lov e of Eh fra daughter of lord 
alton , hut his lordship had promised 
Ins daughter in marriage to sir liicliard 
Ford, a puritan ofliccr The betrothal 
being set aside, lord Talbot became the 
accepted lov er, nnd the marriage ceremouy 


was fixed to take place at Plymouth In 
the mean time, lord Arthur assisted the 
dowager queen Henrietta to escape, nnd 
on his return to Englnnd was arrested by 
the soldiers of Cromwell, nnd condemned 
to death , bnt Cromwell, feeling secure of 
his position, commanded all political 
prisoners to be released, so lord Arthur 
was set at liberty, and married Elvira — 
Bellini, I Funtam (1834) 

Talbot (Lymq Diet), themcknnme given 
to Tyrconnol, the Irish Jacobite, wholicld 
the highest ofhccs m Ireland in tho reign 
of James II and m tho cnrl} part of 
William III ’s reign (died 1G91) 

Tale of a Tub, a comedy by Ben 
Jonson (1618) This was the Inst comedy 
brought out by him on the stage , the first 
was Fiery Man in His Humour (1598) 

In tho Tale of a Tub he TZlcn Jonwn] follows tho path 
— — •- o low buffoon cry 
■o Jones, hbj per 
ma 

Tale of a Tub, a religious Bntirc by 
dean Swift (1704) Its object is to ridi- 
cule the Roman Catholics under the name 
of Peter, nnd the presbytcrinns under the 
name of Jack [Cafrm] The Church of 
Englnnd is represented b} Martin [hi- 
ther] 

Cullircrs Travels nnd the Tale of a Tub must ever bo 
the ebier comer stones orSwifts fame.— Chambers, EnjlUh 
Literature It. 547 

Tales (Chinese), being the transmi- 
grations of the mandarin Tum-Honm, told 
to Gulchenrnz daughter of the 1 ing of 
Georgia (Sco Fnvr-Ho vvr, p 357 ) — 
T S Guculctte (originally in Trench, 
1723) 

Talcs (Tain/), a senes of tales, onginnllj 
in Trench, by the comtesse D’Aunoy, 
D Aulnoy, or D’Anois (1G98) Some arc 
very near copies of the Arabian Hi rjhts. 
The best-known are “Chcrv nnd l’nir- 
stnr," “The Tellow Dwarf,” nnd “Tho 
White Cat ” 

About the sumo time (1 607), Claude 
Pcrrault published, in French, his famous 
Fairy Tales, chief!} taken from the Sagas 
of Scandmav la 

Talcs (Moral), twentv -three tales by 
Mnrmontd, ongmall} in French (17G1) 
They were intended for draughts of 
dramas The design of the first talc, 
called “ AlcibiSdCs,” is to expose the 
folia of expecting to he loved “nierch 
for one’s self ” The design of the second 
tale, called “ Soliman II ," is to expose 
the foil} of attempting to gain woman's 
love b} an} other mean 1 : than reciprocal 
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toa c , and so on The second Hie hns 
been dnnmti-ed 

Talcs (Oncnld), hr tho comic do 
Gna lu=, ongnnlla in I'ronch {171") A 
senes of tales supposed to be told bs 
Moradbak, a girl of II to Hudjndge 
shall of Persia, a\ho could not sleep it 
contains tho t tie of "Tnc Sc\en Srcpers 
of rphen«" C'ee MonumvK, p C'd) 

Tales of a Grandfather, in three 
Mm , hasirP Scott, toldio Hugh futle- 
jnlm, aafio a~a= krtaacen f.ac nnd fix a ears 
of i/o Ihece talcs are Fuppn<id to 

be t-ken from S.ntch chrrmicks, nnd 
e ul ru-c; the mo t prominent a id graphic 
iocihnt c of Scotch lir'ora ferries t, 
to the amalgamation r>f the taao croons 
in tnmcs J , rones n , to the union of 
the two p-rlmnicnH m the mgn of 
qti-on Anne, series m, (o the death 
of Charles 1 avanl the 'Young Pretender 

Tales of A ty Landlord, tales Mip- 
pr^ed to be told ba the landlord of the 
\\ allnm in, m the pariah of Gnn<b r- 
clc.-c'*’ “edited mid arranged In deded ah 
Clcttd hothatn, schoolmaster and parish 
cleric' of the Mmo pan'll, but in rcnlifa 
cor-cctcd and arranged In lua ««lier, 
Peter or Patrick Pa*ti«on, who Incd to 
co nplcto the of the noacls, but died 
before the Inst ton v-oro ir»ucd These 
novels are arranged thus /W S net, 
“ Tlie Itlacl, Dwarf” and "Old Mor- 
tahta Scowl Sncs, "Heart of Mid- 
lothian,' 27ini £-nrfe "Brule of Lam- 
mcr/noor’' and “Legend of Montrose, ’ 
J‘ciUmmou.i , “Count Bnbcrt of Paris” 
and "Castle Dangerous ” — Sir 11 Scott 
{Sec Bfo'f Jl.rarf, introduction ) 

Tales of the Crusaders, h> sir 
}V Scott, include 7 he Lcbothcil and Tic 
Talisman 

Talas of tho Genu, that i«, tales 
told In genu to Tracagcm their chief, 
respecting the ir tutelar. charges, or hoes 
the> had ili'th irgcd their functions as 
the guardian genu of man Pntnn and 
Coulor, children of Gmnlnr (imfin of 
'J'crl i), a, ere permitted to hear these 
accounts rendered, and hence thee lime 
re tolled our earth The genius P,ar- 
liaddan related the lnstorj of his tutrlan 
charge of Ahuhlnh, a merchant of Bagdad 
'ihc genius Mnmlonk told boar he had 
hcai tmplrned m watching nacr the 
dervisc Alfouran NW, Omphram re- 
counted Inn labours as the tutelar genius 
of llassnn As'ar caliph of Bagdad 1 he 
genius llassnrack tells lus c-cpcncncc in 


tlic tale of Kclnun and Guzzrat. Tlicfiftli 
V"s a female genius, b> nnmc Iloundir, 
vrhotold the tale of Urul, the fair ■wan- 
derer, her ward on earth 1 lion rose the 
c agc gimiis Mnconn, and fold the talc of 
the Fiillan Mnmr, with (lie episodes of 
Mahoud and the princess of Cas'inur, 
'I he aff lble Adirnm, the tutelar genius of 
Sadal and Knlas'rade, told of tliur battle 
of life Last of nil ro'c the aenrrnbic 
gontus Kndnn, and recounted tho hi* tor 
of Ins rartlils charge named Mirglip the 
dense These tabs, In .Tames JtullOa , 
17o5, are said to be from the Persian, and 
are ascribed to Homni son of Asmar 
Talgol, a butcher in If negate market, 
nho obtained a captain’s commission in 
Cromwell's nrmi for Ins braren nt 
Sa c eb\ 

T~is r* frit jt 

tru ? Mo U’xvir rxrM, tvyt tofl 
Am! U rftc’iatiphn nts trl fi ell , 

Hr mm;n i J catr 

H I UK.* atio Jicr Oujr orft?ro«r 
" 1 li crpiVf trrn m i f i\«p ],e \ ty»A\t 
T1 A}m cr K M u mi 


Tnhosin nr PutiJists, son of St, 
ITemwg, chief of the bards of the Pest, 
m the time of I mg Arthur (sixth Cen- 
tura) in the Mul no /mu m giacn tho 
legends connected awth Jmn, peveml 
ppecimcns of his songs, and nil that is 
lustoricallj 1 noarn nboutlum The hurt- 
ing in of the sea lliTough the neglect of 
Seitlienin, Mho hnil charge of the em- 
bankment, and the ruin avhicli it brought 
on Giwddno Gnrnnhir, is nllegonred ba 
the bursting of a not enllrd the " caldron 
of inspiration," tlirongh the neglect of 
Gaaion Bach, mlio a\as set to watch it 


, , * 7 ’' ic inr nrrm rt-inrr 

n tUf n,0Tni f'wn *i»cir Inner 


lingon lot , o "oc Ir (|<n") 


Tnlisman (The), n no\cl hj Mr VT 
bentt, nnd one of the best of the thirta- 
two which he wrote (182">) It is tho 
fiton of liichnrd Ca?ur do Lion bemej 
cured of n fcacr m the lloh Land, bj 
am din, the soldnn. Ins noble enema 
Saladm, hearing of ins illness, assumed 
the disguise of Adonbec cl Hakim, the 
pha «icinn, nnd a isited the J mg He filial 
a cup with spring avntcr, into which ho 
dipped the talisman, a little red purse 
that he took from Ins bosom, nnd when it 
find been stooped long enough, lie gmo 
the draught to the king to drink (ch ra ) 
During the king's sickness, the nrchduko 
of Austria planted Ins own banner bosido 
tint of h ngland, but imincdmtda Biehnri 
rccoacrcd from ins fever, he t'oro down 


\ 
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the Austrian banner, and gave it in cus- 
tody to sir Kenneth While Kenneth 
was absent, he left his dog in charge 
of it, but on bis return, found the dog 
wounded and the banner stolen King 
Kichard, in his rage, ordered sir Kenneth 
to execution, but pardoned him on the 
intercession of “the physician” (Snladin) 
Sir Kenneth’s dog showed such a strange 
aversion to the marquis de Montserrat 
that suspicion was aroused, the marquis 
v as challenged to single combat, and, 
being overthrown by sir Kenneth, con- 
fessed that he had stolen the banner 
1 he love storv intcrwoi cn is that betw eon 
sir Kenneth the prince roy al of Scotland, 
and lady Edith Plantagcnet the king’s 
kinswoman, with whose marriage the tale 
concludes 

Taiismaue In order to free a house 
of lermin, the figure of the oonoxious 
animal should be made in wax m “ the 
planetary hour ” — Wnrburton, Critical In- 
quiry into Prodigies (1727) 

He swore tint you batl robbed hfs house 

And etolcn bis talismnnic louse. 

8 Butler Iludlbras IIL 1 (1G78) 

The Abraxas stone, a stone with the 
word All It AX AS engraved on it, is a 
famous talisman The word symbolizes 
the SG5 intelligences between deity and 
man 

In Arabia, a talisman, consisting of a 
piece of paper containing the names of the 
se\ on > sleepers of Ephesus, is still used, 
“to ward the house from ghosts and 
demons ” 

Talismans (The Four ) Hounn, snr- 
named Scidel-Beckir, a tnlismamst, made 
three of great value viz , a little golden 
fish, which would fetch out of the sea 
whatci er it was bidden , a poninrd, which 
rendered imisiblo not only the person 
bearing it, but all those he washed to be 
so , and a ring of steel, which enabled the 
wearer to read the secrets of men’s hearts 
The fourth tahsmnn was a bracelet, 
which preserved the wearer from poison 
— Comte de Cnylus, Oncntal dales (“1 he 
Four Talismans,” 1743) 

Talking Bird (The), called Bulbul- 
he'zar It had the power of human 
speech, and when it sang all the song- 
birds m tlie vicinity came and joined in 
concert It was also oracular, and told 
the sultan the tale of his three chddren, 
and how they had been exposed by the 
sultana’s two jealous sisters — Arabian 
Fights (“The Two Sisters," the InBt 
tnle) 


The talking bird is called “ the littli 
gTccn bird” in “The Princess Faitstar," 
one of the Fairy Talcs of the edmtesse 
D’Aunoy (1G82) 

Tallboy (Old), forester of St Mary’s 
Com ent —Sir W Scott, Monastery (time, 
Elizabeth) 

Talleyrand Tins name, nncicnth 
writt-en “Tailleran,” was originally a 
sobriquet derived from the words taillcr 
les rangs (“ cut through the rank3 ”) 

Talleyrand is generally credited with 
the mot “ La parole a ctd donnde h 
1’homme pour l’aidcr h. cachet sa pensdo 
[or deguiser la penser],” but they were 
spoken by comte do Montrond, “the most 
agreeable scoundrel in the court of Marie 
Antoinette ’’ — Captain Gronow , Recollec- 
tions and Anecdotes 

Voltaire, sixty' years previonsh, had 
said “Ils n’employent les paroles que 
pour deguiser leurs pensces " — Lc C/iapon 
ct la Poulardc 

And Goldsmith, in i759, when Talley- 
rand w ns about four y cars old, lmd pub- 
lished the sentence “ The tme use of 
speech ib not so much to express onr 
wants as to conceal them ” — Ihc Bcc, m 

Talos, son of Perdue, sister of D-ndii- 
los, inventor of the saw , compasses, and 
other mechanical mstmments His uncle, 
jealous of him, threw himfrom the citadel 
of Athens, and he was changed into a 
partridge 

Talos, a man of brass, made by He- 
phrestos ( 1 ulcan) This wonderful 
automaton was given to Minos to patrol 
the island of Crete It trni ersed the 
island thnee every dnv, and if a stranger 
came near, made itself red hot, and 
squeezed him to death 

Talus, an iron man, representing 
power or the cxccutne of a state He 
was Astnea’s groom, whom the goddess 
gaie to sir Artfcgal This man of iron, 
“unmovnble and resistless without end,” 
“ swift ns a swallow, and as a lion strong,’ 
carried in his hand an iron flail, “with 
which be threshed out falsehood, and did 
truth unfold ” “When sir Artegal fell 
into the power of Bndigund queen of the 
AmKzons, Talus brought Bntomnrt to the 
rescue — Spenser, Facrii Queen, v 1 
(159G) 

Talut So the Mohammedans call 
Saul 

\ erilj- Cod batli fet Talllt king orer rou Bnmue 
iiid \ crilj God hath chosen him and nath caused hla 
to Increase in knowledge and stature.— A l Sordn, IL 
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Talvi,h pseudonym of Mrs Robinson 
It is simply the initials of her maiden 
name, Thcrese Albertine Louise ion 
Iakob 

Tam o’ Todshaw, a huntsman, near 
Charlie’s Hope farm — Sir W Scott, Guy 
Manncnng (time, George II ) 

Tam o’ the Cowgate, the sobriquet 
of sir Thomas Hamilton, a Scotch lam er, 

■A ho lived in the Colgate, at Ldinburgh 
(*-15G3), 

Tamburlaine the Great (or Ti- 
meur Lcng), the Tartar conqueror In 
lnstorv called Tamerlane He had onlj 
one hand and was lame (1336-1405) The 
hero and title of a tragedv bj C Marlow 
(1587) Shakespeare (2 henry IV act n 
sc 4) makes Pistol quote a part of this 
turgid plav 

Holl\ jo pampered Jades of Aria. 

Wbat I can ye draw but twenty mUca n day, 

And Lara so proud n chariot atrour heels, 

And such a coachman os treat Tamborlalne! 

(In the stage direction 

Enter TnniburJalne drawn In his chariot by TrebTron 
and Soria, with bits In their months reins in his left 
land In his right a whip with which lie scourgeth 
them-) 

N Rowe has a tragedj entitled Tamer- 
lane (qt) 

Tamo (I syl ), n n\ er which nses m 
the i ale of Aylesbury, at the foot of the 
Chiltcrn, and hence called by Drajton 
“ Chiltern’e son " Chiltem’s son marries 
His (Cotswold’s heiress), whose son and 
heir is 'Thames This allegory forms the 
subject of song -si of the Polyolbton, and 
is the most poetical of them all 

Tamer Tamed (The), a kind of 
sequel to Shakespeare’s corned v The 
lammq of the Shrew In the Tamer 
Tamed, Petruchio is supposed to marry 
a second wife, b\ whom lie is hen-pecked 
— Beaumont and Hotelier (1G47) 

Tamerlane, emperor of Tartan, in 
Rowe’s tragod} so called, is a noble, 
generous, high-minded prince, the acrv 
class and fashion of all conquerors in Ins 
forgiveness of wrongs, and from whose 
example Christians nm be taught their 
moral code Tamerlane treats Hajazet, 
Ins captive, with truh godlike clcmencj , 
till the tierce sultan plots his m-sas'ination 
Then longer forbearance would have been 
folly, and the Tartar had bn untamed 
cap.n echmned in a cage, liken wild beast 
— -N Rowe, lam thin (1702) 

it is said Vbat I ouia Xl\ wa« Rowes 
“ llajazct,’ and W llliaui 111 3ns “ Tamer- 
laue,” 


T \MMANY RING 


%* Tamerlane is a corruption of Ti- 
mour Lcnqh (“Timour the lame”). He 
was one-handed and lame also llis 
name was used by the Persians in ter - 
rorem (See Tamiu,klaiye Tire Gitr vr ) 

Taming of the Shrew (The), a 
comedy b} Shakespeare (1591) The 
“shrew” is Knthan’na, elder daughter of 
Baptista of Padua, and she is tamed bj 
the stronger mind of Petruchio into a 
most obedient and submissive wife 

This drama 13 founded on A plcasaunt 
conceited Historic, called The Tammy o] 
a Shrew As it hath bccne sundry times 
acted by the right honourable the harle oj 
Pembroohe his servants, 1G07 Ihc in- 
duction is borrowed from Hcutenis, llrrum 
Burgundtarum,i\ , a translation of which 
into English, by F Gnmstonc, appeared 
in 1607 The same tnck was plav ed b\ 
Haroun-al-Rnschid on the merchant Abou 
Hassan (Arabian Nights, “ The Sleeper 
Aw akened ”) , and b} Philippe the Good 
of Burgundv (Sec Burton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy, 11 n 4 , see also The Ft ohef- 
some Duhc or the Toiler's Good Fortune 
(a ballad), Perc> ) 

Beaumont and Hotelier wrote a kind of 
sequel to this comedv, called The Tamer 
Tamed, m which Petruchio is supposed tc 
marrj a second wife, bj w horn he is hen- 
pecked (1G17) 

The honeymoon, a comedy b} Tobin 
(180-3), is a similar plot, but "the shrew is 
tamed w lthfarless dwphn of obstreperous 
self-will 

Tami'no and PntnTna, the l\ o 
lov ers w ho were guided bj the magic Cute 
through all world!} dangers to the know- 
ledge of diunc truth (or the mjstenea 
of I=is) — Mozart, Die /Mberfiut<.(ViOl) 

Tammany, nn Indian chief, called 
in the United States St. Taintnanv, and 
adopted ns the tutelar} genius of one 
branch of the democratic part} The 
chief was of the Delaware na'ion, ami In ed 
in the 'cvcntccnth century He was a 
great friend of the Whites, and often 
restrained the violence of Ins warriors 
against them His great mot'o mw, 
“Union In peace for pro’^'cnt}, n 
war for defence ’ It is said that he <di!l 
appears at tuner, an j uwcour er on peh- 
tical cconomv a^d social warden 
Tammanv s Da% is May 1 

TIjc foxfire* ca . 1 U. { 

Tat it i lv a o m; ti Tarroarad, U*. 
ciil -l G 

Tammany Ring, a cabal , a i>'#g. 
fnl organization of unprincipled cfecislgj 
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w ho grow rich by plundering the people 
So called from Tammany Hall, the head- 
quarters of the high officials of the United 
States Their corrupt practices were ex- 
posed in 1871 

Tammuz, the month of July St 
Jerome sny s the Hebrews and Sy nans call 
the month of June “ Tammuz ” 

Tam' ora, queen of the Goths, in loye 
w ith Aaron the Moor — (?) Shakespeare, 
Jitus And: on'tcus (1593) 

The classic mine is Andronlcus , 
but Titus Andronicus is a purely fic- 
titious character 

Tampei (Colonel), betrothed to Emily 
On his return from Hay annali, he wanted 
to ascertain if Linily loyed him “for 
himself alone,” so he pretended to 
liaye lost one leg and one eye Emily 
was so shocked that the family doctor 
was sent for, who, amidst other gossip, 
told the young Iad\ he had recently seen 
colonel Tamper, who was looking re- 
markably w cl!, and had lost neither leg 
nor ey e hnuh now perccn cd that a trick 
was being played, so she persuaded Mdllc 
1 lom nl to assume the part of a rn al 
lo\ er, under the assumed name of captain 
Johnson After the colonel had been 
thoroughly roasted, major Belford entered, 
recognized “ captain Johnson ”as his own 
affiances, the colonel saw how the tables 
bad been turned upon him, apologized, 
and all ended happily — G Column, 
senior, Iho Deuce vs inJlim (1762) 

Tamson (Peg), an old woman at 
Middlcmas y illngc — Sir W Scott, The 
Surgeon’s Daughter (time, George II ) 

TanaquiH, w ife of larqumius pi isms 
of Home She was greatly r enerated by 
the Romans, but Juy cnal uses the name 
as the personification of an imperious 
vroinjn with a strong independent will 
In the Paerij Queen, Spenser calls Gloriann 
(queen Elizabeth) “lanaqiull" (bk i 
introduction, 1590) 

Tancyed, son of Eudes and Enmin 
He was the greatest of all tho Chnstinn 
warriors except Rinaldo His ono fault 
y\ ns “ y\ Oman’s loy c, ” and that woman Co- 
nnda, a pagan (bk i ) Tancred brought 
800 horse to the allied crusaders under 
Godfrey of Bouillon In a night combat, 
Tancred unwittingly slow Corinda, and 
lamented her death with great and bitter 
lamentation (bl yu ) Being yrounded, 
ho y\ns tenderly nursed by Ernuxua, who 
was in love with him (bl -try. ). — Tasso, 
Jerusalem Dclncrcd (1575). 

■X 


*** Rossini has an opera entitled Tan- 
crcdi (1813) 

Tancred, prince of Otranto, one of the 
crusaders, probably the same ns the one 
ahoy e — Sir W Scott, Count (Robert a> 
Pans (time, Rufus) 

Tancred (Count), the orphan son of 
Manfred, eldest grandson of Roger I of 
Sicily , and rightful heir to tho throne 
His father yvas murdered by William the 
Bad, and he himself yvas brought up by 
Siifre'di lord high chancellor of Sicily 
While only a count, he fell in love with 
Sigismunda the chancellors daughter, 
but yihen king Roger died, he left the 
throne to Tancred, proyided he married 
Constantin, daughter of William the Bad, 
and thus united the mal lines Tancred 
gaye a tacit consent to this arrange- 
ment, intending all the time to obtain a 
d spensation from the pope, and marry 
the chancellor’s daughter , but Sigismunda 
could not knoyy lus secret intentions, and, 
m a lit of irritation, married the carl 
Osmond Noyy folloyvs the catastrophe 
Tancred sought an intcrvicyy w ith Sigis- 
mundn, to justify his conduct, but Os- 
mond challenged him to fight Osmond 
fell, and stabbed Sigismunda when she 
ran to his succour — Thomson, Panaal 
and Sigismunda (1745) 

*#* Thomson’s tragedy is founded on 
the episode called “ The Baneful Mar- 
riage,” Oil Bias, iy 4 (Lesage, 1724) In 
the prose tale, Tancred is called “ lJcuri- 
quez,” and Sigismunda “Blanch ” 

Tancredi, the Italian form of Tan- 
cred (q v ) The best of the early operas 
of Rossmi (1813) 

Tannei of Tamworth (The), the 
man yy ho mistook Edward IV for a high 
y\ ay man After some little altercation, 
they changed horses, the king gn ing his 
hunter for the tanner’s cob w orth about 
four shillings , but ns soon as the tanner 
mounted the king’s horse, it threw him, 
and the tanner gladly paid doyy n a sum 
of money to get his old cob back again 
King Edward noyy bleyy bis hunting- 
horn, and the courtiers gathered roundlnm 
“I hope [l e expect ] I shall be banged 
for this,” cncd the tanner, but the king, 
in merry pm, gu\e lnm the mnnor of 
Plumpton Park, yvith oOO marks a Mir 
— Percy , Rehquis, etc 

Tannhauser (Sir), called in German 
the Hitler Tannhauser, a Teutonic knight, 
who ywns the loye of I isnuri, a Mantuim 
lady Htiarto the philosopher often com. 
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verses ^ ltli tie litter on supernatural 
subjects, end promises tint Venus herself 
shall be lin, mistress, if bo will sum- 
mon lip his courage to enter Ycnusbcrg 
Tannbiiuser starts on the mysterious jour- 
ney , and Lisaara, he mng thereof, hills 
herself At Ycnusberg the Bitter gi\es 
full swing to lus pleasures, but In time 
returns to Mantua, and makes his con- 
fession to pope Urban His holiness 
says to him, “Man, you can no more 
hope for absolution than this start \\ Inch 
I hold in my hand can lie expected to 
lind ” So Tannhnuser flees in despair from 
Home, and returns to Yennsberg Mean- 
while, the pope’s start actually docs sprout, 
and Urban sends in all directions for the 
filter, but he is now here to be found 
Ticck, in his Phantasus (1812), intro- 
duces the story Wagner (in 1815) 
brought out an operatic spectacle, called 
Tannhnuser The companion of Tann- 
h mser was Echhardt 
*** Tho tale of Tnnnliauser is sub- 
stantial the same as that of Thomas 
of Erccldoun, also called “Thomas the 
Uhl mer,”wlio was so intimate with F icry 
folk that he could foretell what events 
would come to pass He was also a hard, 
and w rote the famous lay of Sir h isticm 
The general belief is that the seer is not 
dead, but has been simply reinov cd from 
the land of the hung to Fniiry-land, 
whence occasionally he emerges, to busy 
nimself vvithliumnn nffairs SirW Scott 
has introduced the legend in Castle Dan- 
gerous, v (See Eeceldoux, p 298 ) 
Taoeasm, the system of Taou, that 
invisible principle" which pen ades every- 
thing Pope refers to this universal 
divine permeation in the well-known 
lines it 

Warms in tlie sun refreshes In the breeze 
Com hi Ihe stars and blooms in the trees 
Urea through ail life, extends through all extent 
Spreads undivided operates unspent 

Etsay cm Jfan I (1733) 

Tapestered Chamber {The), a 
talc by sir W Scott, laid in tho reign 
of George III There are but two cha- 
racters introduced General Browne goes 
on a visit to lord Woodullc, and sleeps 
in the “tapestered chamber,” which is 
haunted He sees the “lady m the 
Sacquc," describes her to lord WoodviUe 
next morning, and recognizes her picture 
in the portrait gallery 

Hie bach of tbl3 form vfru turned to me nnd I couH 
observe from *' * 1 ~ that of an old 

yoman Ivho a gown 'which, 

I think Indies of robe com 

iph.lt!> loose I broad plaits 

upon ilie hock and shoulders which fall down to tlio 
ground and terminate in n cptclc? of train. 


Tap'ley {Mar!), an honest, light- 
hearted young man, whose ambition wa9 
“ to come out jolly " under the most un- 
fav ourablc circumstances Greatly at- 
tached to Martin Chuzzlcnit, he leaves 
his comfortable situation at tho Blue 
Dragon to accompany him to America, 
and in “Eden” has rmple opportunities 
of “being jolly " so far as wretchedness 
could mnkc him so On his return to 
England, he marries Mrs Lupin, and thus 
becomes landlord of the Bine Dragon 
— C Dickens, Mai tin Chuzzlewit, xm 
xxi , etc (1813) 

Chnrlcs N // of /Vance] was the Mark Taplej or kings, 
itud bore himself with hb usual Jollity - under this af 
dieting news It was rt marked of him that no duo 
could lose a kingdom with greater gaiety — I tv J 
\\ bite 

Tappertit ( Sun 1 e Simon), the ap- 
prentice of Gabriel Ynrden, locksmith 
He was just 20 in years, hut 200 in con- 
ceit An old-fnshiotied, thin-faced, slcck- 
haired, sharp-nosed, smnll-cycd little 
fellow was Mr Sim Tappertit, about tho 
feet high, but thoroughly coni meed in 
his own mind that he was both good 
looking and above the middle size, in 
fact, rather till than otherwise His 
figure, w Inch w ns slender, he w as proud 
ot , and with his legs, which in knee- 
breeches w ere perfect curiosities of little- 
ness, he was enraptured He hnd also 
a secret notion that the pou er of Ins cy e 
was irresistible, and he believed that ho 
could subdue tlie haughtiest beauty “by 
eyeing her" Of coarse, Mr Tappertit 
had an ambitious soul, and admired his 
master’s daughter Dolly He was cap- 
tain of the secret society of “ ’Prentico 
Knights,” whoso object was “vengeiuco 
against their ty rant masters ” After tlie 
Gordon riots, in which Tappertit took a 
leading part, he was found “ bnmt and 
bruised, with a gun-shot wound m his 
body, and both his legs crushed into 
shapeless ugliness ” The cripple, by tlio 
locksmith’s aid, turned shoe-black under 
an arcbwav near tho Horse Guardc, 
thrived in his vocation, and married the 
widow of a rag-and-bone collector While 
an apprentice, Miss Miggs, tlio “protest- 
aut” shrewish servant of Mrs Yardcn, 
cast an eye of hope on “ Simrnun , ” but 
the conceited puppy pronounced her “ de- 
cidedly' scraggy,” and disregarded the 
soft impeachment —0 Dickens, Barnab'i 
Pudge (1841) (See Sylli ) 

Taproba'na, the island of Ceylon — 
Ariosto, Oilando Futioso (151G) 

Tapwell {Timothy), husband rl 
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Froth, p.t i”*o hi he VT»1 ! ”'n*s 

father, rhr* In’It' I wi* Uf-n 
Wfllttor- vm rt »3t -cl ti bcpt Tar", 
TlWllV l-e’ mod 11 oa» Ii>-/ ]c ,lJj to him 
hut si B'on ftt tf f ijij *nl h- ah ut 
t« » *m !r? t l*h*.h ( r J-jS Mtwo'lh, 
l) p r* v c*d (“wrf-1 ( 1 lit! t III r a irhlpw 1 
tps-tel — Akiutiirt, A A .e U* Jo ! i 
O' ! 1>>- U (V ' h 

TT.J“t (Tik Jl> t it), It Mmi’ Irr's-d 
litre tie km„' ) the cirri v, the jrii i 
find t’lt lanji u*,d to (V* ri Ili'e in a Ur, o 
hall, to eormlt n i it cm of j AAi- im- 
je rtan-i? 

T* * It*! t-iTU 

*1 ** t'c--. » *i 

*< “ r\mv,j 

A* tf ? -a • nJ 

TJI » WAA* ».f *1 ni«lltf«>\TjkSOf • J n 

Tit'i (7?r i i i“ r ), t! e ♦ no mire 
vintun tv O’Urn It Gill o- 

Olhv 1 1 Is, 1" it r * ’i f r " 0 ttl en 
he. me"* wm o\ i r, the pn ti l ■ ,i r e! 

l< rthrf rsr>) yp l rf l|,v >),, |J, |rj 

bv the du-f In rah! on the well r- < rdi-, 
to j >m !en<-v In l* c r „i < f < oma , 
the j-alft c of Tara wav *<y> f,r» * j> are, 
ei ! ontnired IV) n,,ar*ii e >te r td 10 
0 >’-ruitn w- t“v* l i f r nxtv rUt|--*! \t 
nim m 10-’-'* .it a ttfti dniSv (t rr- 
tan.i 1 in t! e hill 

Tnn’a Punitory or J’i i'Ur of 7-. -», 
rhe grea 1 i!io> il re t ter rr t'tr nidrt 
of Ireland, rent to tl c r* ctnblr 1 ptineei 
when Kiev met in 'lar-» Hall in public 
conference 

TV-rftrtf* 0-»y V *. J U-r’r KU-> irrnKi 

At 

<>~i <tl C r n-v*’! f 

TarptL (Spir-.’M JO Vi)), i famous 
rntlr of the Alif t '*an nj e lie *at in 
the temple of Apollo with four enllranirs 
to judge the merit of tlnatncil pccn 
bit ore the) rere pretlueeA in public. 

t rur’fcrtf^ArxnJ rT»r]ai tloj IV 

w i l* c pJa. » vitfj fct-i otv y — 

UWf" 

Tarpo'inn Hock. So cnlleJ from 
Tnrpcm, UniiKhter of Spimus lnrjmui 
trovernorof tiie ciivlcl on the SiHminn 
(i c (UpHohne) Hill of Pome The <torv 
it that the Sibmcs birgnincd vrilh the 
TIoman nmhl to open the f.ntt.3 to them, 
for the "ornaments on their arms " As 
mey pastul through the pates, tliev threw 
on her their shields, snjing, “The-.carc 
the ornaments we bear on our nmis " 
Sho vcn3 cnislied to dentil, and buried on 
the Tarpoun Hill Lvcr after, traitors 
•were put to dcn'li b\ being hurled head- 
long from the hill-top 


T M’TAKO 

!'«»-nl tl r t Tl.-'en«uti E^r Cur"* 

1 v>»V t t r»>i t'r^. 

*,* fJ fjiI'uU), in hU rrt-eodi ui i in 
1 ei ^M! x’n p > n r , ttriri ru c.t if'j-js 
ailed' ) to t* t* i i ~“i» lraiWi«» Hpriu 
"cmimtl!’*, (1 tllKO t 'r. t 

ofLlie t 'd , n' , fV jmail, InvcT’cruh l 
hint ’ 

'Tfirquln, a rvrr tf UXvT in l or’an 

nurrr'ir 

r "W 1*1 '*'}?? t 4 * « 2 i l, P-Y j rf 

^ If} i f* l-*1 *~f * 

T A-i-fi C i 0 \J I i.C'T 1 (i- r 

J f, m ( h * t j ! if) 'fi t'c 1 lr »o 
I* a in s' i*v t * v s'-* lao|cin inrl 
ft r *ia 1 i I i-i il ntr-ti.r i h\ iPi'in 
i-'mn at fv fj-r (1 <i7P,i IdintfoHn’ii 
1 avr r/» / to' Tir- t, ijis' ') 
— t! H it t* r l i-f Iv in w U ch {Amt -il 
Ken -{,^-tnl n h lie i/n C*rr'i-i nt 
Ida it, *’ » U" i-r tvl ri^ ‘Iltites” 
n- 1 1* e » n " T it >' " Artm’K prriec- 1! 
a t a, < *\ 1- 1 for c'i, C I'lo! I rr , I s 
17' - and 1 i T-i'd 1 i 5 V | , Aldtn } a 
tra -hi -Up 1 If A ',10 t' r s* . 1 - Mi'i 
j> - h fils > fotl’-i llldlTl > *h S’ ■* fu'ot * 

1 'orpe 1 the lav s 1 f b r J M_- u’aj, raUrd 
T hi" ,f if l'' li 1 I , iin (1M?) n 
luttlr i n *e'*'lr 1 In she tjiblht-J for tf 0 
ri v oration t' 'lai^un, but in which , ■* 
It i. nil hit two ?<>•' i Were left dead njun 
Held) 

Trvrquiniuh (f-'r'e') Innap vio- 
latrd 1 ucre.n, \'lf> of Tio^u mm rdh- 
tti u*. cn-tpj rm iiwum-chon 1 1 I’oinc, 
wherebr the m.i-'trncj of lini-s was 
changed fer tint of ci niuk 

*,* A jrtmihlcaPets given in Spmith 
hl«torv Uotlcnch the (irih, 1 1 ig it 
‘>)cun, lmm s vio’ated Honndn diugh- 
t>r of count .Tullnt), wae th' cat *0 of 
lulnni invitin’ over the Alenni who 
invaded fc|iain, drov 1 Itidencl from the 
throat and the Gothic dvnnvtv was eet 
aside for ever 

Tnrtnro, tiie Pa’.'jue Cvdoi”, of 
giant stature and ennmbil hnluta, bt t net 
wit* out a roti^h i e i> omi-ic IutclKc‘ 11 - 
nliv verv low in the mlc, and invariabb 
Katen In ail coutc'ti with men Galkd 
m spirit In Im lit sueeeia, the gia it 
commits suicide Tnrtaro, the son of o 
king, was made a monster ont of otinish- 
nu nt, and wa« nev rr to lose his deiorimtv 
till he marned One dav, he n«kcd n 
girl to be hi« hnde, nnd on being refu-cd, 
sent her “ a talking ring,” which talked 
without ceasing lmmcdiatclv sho put it 
oa , so she cut oil her finger and threw >♦ 
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into a Lrge pond, and there theTnrtnro 
drowned Innwclf — Rev TV TVebster, 
fiatpi Lcjridf, 1-4 (187G) 

In me of the Bo? quo legend?, Tnriaro 
10 represented ns n Poly pit Pm os, who«e 
one c>e is bored out with spits mode red 
hot In <omc seamen who had vandc-cd 
in'drcrientlr into his dwelling Like 
Uhsse?, the leader of these seamen made 
his escape In the aid of a nn, but with 
tins dilTercnce— he did not, like Uho'es, 
cling to (he ram a belli , hut fastened the 
ram's bell round his neck and threw a 
sheep-shin over his shoulders When 
Tartaro laid hold of the fugitn e, the man 
escaped, lcaung the sheep-skin in the 
gian* s hand 

Tartlet ( Tim), sen ant of Mr? Pall j - 
pan, to whom nbo lie is engaged to he 
mnmed Hcsa}=, “I lo\es to sc o life, 
heeause w, ’tas so agreeable" — .Tames 
Cobb, Uc First rim-, i 2(1750-1818) 

TartufTo (2 "jt ), the chief character 
and title of a corned) hi Mohfere (1CG1) 
TnrtufTc is a religious h) poente and im- 
postor, who uses ■‘rcbgion”ns tlic means 
of gaming monci, coloring deceit, and 
promoting 'clf-indulgcncc He is tal en 
up li> one Orgon, a mnn of properti, 
who promises him his daughter m mar- 
riage, hut his true diameter being cl- 
osed, he !■> not onh turned out of the 
onse, l lit is lodged in jail for fcloni 

Isaac hickerstaff lias adnpled TIohLrc's 
comedi to the English stage, under the 
title oi Tnc Ilujyynle (17GS) TartufTo 
he calls " Dr Ganli ell,” and Orgon "<ur 
John Lambert ” It is thought that “Tnr- 
tufTc " is n caricature of l’ore la Chaise, 
the confc«or of Loins XIV, who was 
icn fond of trufllcs (French, tartujfes ), 
and that this suggested the name to the 
dramatist 

Tarluffc (Lai er), W illiam I the king 
of Prussia and emperor of Germans 
(1707- ) 

I wr! c to jtrz my dcir Anr fto 
To taT Wtf'rr* h-d a rt^'iar Luster" 

5fn thL i -ni 1 rend nirn Ixlnw 
P rai*> Crtd from whom nil flow w 

/ uneh (during tbo \ rnnco-rm-lun war} 

TartulTo of tho He volution J 
N l’nchc is so called bj Carlyle (1740- 
1828) 

Tnclie s^ti JleeV hendtvJ, frugal llio wonder of l>li 
trwn ally for htimUltf of mini fill there, Tartufll 
tilt wauled, — Cnrljr! 1 ' 

Tasnar, an enchanter, who aided tho 
rebel nrni) nrraacd against Misnar sultan 
of Delhi A female slnio undertook to 
kill the enchanter, and went with tho 


sultan’s sanction to carry ont her promise 
She presented herself to Tasnar and Ahu'- 
bal, and presented papers which bLc said 
shelmd stolen Tasnar, suspecting a trick, 
ordered her to he bow -strung, and then 
detected a dagger concealed about her 
person Tasnar now put on the slaic’s 
dre”, and, transformed into her like- 
ness w ent to the sultan’6 tent The vwicr 
commanded the supposed slave to pros- 
trate "herself” before she approached tho 
throne, and while prostrate he cut off 
"her” head The king was angry, but 
the a wicr replied, " Tins is not the slave, 
but the enchanter Tearing tins might 
occur, I gai c the slave a pass-w ord, which 
this deceiver did not give, and was thus 
betravod So pensh all the enemies of 
Mahomet and Misnar Ins vicegerent upon 
earth 1 ” — Sir C Morell [J Ridley], 2uLs 
of the Genu , ii (1761) 

Tasman, a fountain in Mahomet’s 
paradise , so called from its being con- 
i eyed to the verv highest apartments of 
the celestial mansions 

They flail drfnk of prrre wine #nd the inter 
mixed tl rreiOth lhall be of Tnmlm, o fountain whrrcor 
there cJinll drink who npy roach near unto the dJrlno 
presence.— U Kor/ln hi. 

Tasso and Leonora. AVhen Tasso 
the poet lived in the court of Alfonso 
II the reigning duke of Ferrara, lie fell 
in love with Leonora d Lstc (2 syl ) tho 
duke s Eistcr, but " she saw it not or 
viewed with disdain” his passion, and 
the poet, moncjless, fled half mad to 
Naples After nn absence of two ) cars, 
in which the poet was almost sinned to 
death hi extreme poverty, his friends, 
together with l-conora, induced the did c 
to rcceiv c him hack, hut no sooner did he 
reach Ferrara than Alfonso sent him to 
an a?) him, and here ho was kept for 
Eovcn’vcars, when ho was liberated b) 
the instigation of tho pope, bnt died soon 
nftcrwnrds (1514-1696) 

Tasto, a farce by Toole (1768), to 
expose tho imposition of picture-dealers 
nnd sellers of virtu gencrnll). 

Tasting Death Tho robins say 
there arc three drops of gall on the sword 
of death onedron* in the month nnd tho 
man dies , from the second the pallor of 
death is suffused , from the third tho 
enrenso turns to dust — Purchas, Jhs 
Pilgrimage (1013) 

Tati'nus, a Greek who joined tho 
crusaders with a force of 200 men armed 
with "crooked sabres ” and bows These 
Greeks, like the Pnrlhians, were famous 

8 it 
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in retreat, but when a drongbt came they 
all sneaked off home — Tasso, Jerusalem 
Delivered, xm (1576) 

Tatius (Achilles), the ncoljte, an 
officer m tho Varangian guard — Sir W 
Scott, Count Robert of Pans (time, Rufus) 

Tatlanthe (3 syl ), the favourite of 
Fadlndinida (queen of Qiiecrummamn and 
wife of Chrononhotonthologos) She ex- 
tols tho warlike deeds of the king, sup- 
posing the queen will feel flattered by her 
praises , and Fadladmida exclaims, “Art 
mad, Tatlanthe? Your talk’s distaste- 
ful , You arc too pertly lavish m his 

f iraise ! ” She then guesses that the queen 
oves another, and sajs to herself, “I 
Boe that I must tack about," and happen- 
ing to mention “ the captive king,” 1 ad- 
lndinidn exclaims, “That’s he! that’s he ! 
that’s he f I'd die ten thousand deaths to 
set him free " Ultimately, the queen pro- 
mises marriage to both the captive king 
and Rigdum-l'unmdos “to make matters 
easj ” Then, turning to her favourite, 
she saj s 

And now Tfttlnnthe thou art all my care 
W here shall 1 find thee such another pair! 

T i .■ V, n Ia»» Atol *r It 


Tawny (The) Alexandre Bonvici'no 
the lustonan was called 11 Moretto (1514- 
16G4) 

Tawny Coats, sumpners, apparitors, 
officers whose business it was to summon 
offenders to the courts ecclesiastical, 
attendants on bishops 

The bishop of London met him attended on by a 
goodly company of pen tie men In tawny coab.— Stow, 
Chronicles of England 822 (IK1) 

Taylor, " tho water-poet ” He 
wrote four score books, but never learnt 
“ so much ns the accidents ” (1680-1G54). 

Taylor their belter Charon lends an oar 

Once Swan of Thames, tho now he 6lngs no more 
lope The DuncUut lit 19 (1729) 

Taylor (Dr Chevalier John) He 
called himself “ Opthalminator, Ponti- 
ficial, Imperial, and Rojal " lie died 
17G7 Ilogarth has introduced him in 
his famous picture “ The Undertaker’s 
Arms ” He is one of the three figures 
atop, to the left hand of the spectator , 
the other two arc Mrs Mnpp and Dr 
Ward 

Teacher of Germany (The), 
Philip Melancthon, the reformer (1497- 
16G0) 


II Carey Chrononhotonthologos (1734) 

Tattle, a man who rums characters by 
innuendo, and bo denies a scandal as to 
confirm it He is a mixture of “ lying, 
foppery, vanity, cowardice, bragging, 
licentiousness, and ugliness, but a pro- 
fessed beau ’’ (act 1 ) Tattle is entrapped 
into mamage with Mrs Frail — Congrev e, 
Love for Love (1G95) 

*** “ Mrs Candour,” in Shendan's 
School for Scandal (1777), is a Tattle in 
petticoats 

Tattycoram, a handsome girl, with 
lustrous dark hair and eyes, who dressed 
very neatly She was taken from the 
Foundling Hospital (London) by Mr 
Meaglcs to wait upon his danghter She 
was called in tho hospital Harriet Beadle 
Harriet was changed first to Hntty, then 
to Tatty, and Coram was added because 
tho Foundling stands in Coram Street 
She was most impulsively passionate, 
and when excited had no control over 
herself Miss Wade enticed her away 
for a time, but afterwards she returned 
I o her first friends — 0 Dickens, Little 
Domt (1857) 

Tavern of Europe (The) Pans 
was called by pnnee Bismark, Le Cabaret 
do V Em ope 


TeaehweU (Mrs ), a pseudonym of 
lady Ellinor Tcnn, wife of sir John 
Fenn, of East Dereham, Norfolk 

Teague (1 syl ), an Insli lad, taken 
into the service of colonel Careless, a 
rojnlist, whom ho serves with exemplary 
fidelity He is always blundenng, and 
always brewing mischief, with the most 
innocent intentions Ifis bulls and 
blunders are amusing and charnctcnstic 
—Sir Robert Howard, The Committee 

e , altered by T Knight into The 
t Thieves 

Who bos not a recollection of the Incora 
parable Johnstone [Irish Johnstone] in Teague ” pic- 
turesquely draped in bis blanket, and pouring forth his 
exquisite humourand mellifluous brogue In equal measure 
—Mrs. CL Mathews, Tea Table Talk 

The anecdoto of Munden, as 
“Obadiah,” when Johnstone, as ‘ 1 Teague,” 
poured n bottle of lamp oil down his 
throat instead of sherry-and-water, is one 
of the raciest ever told (See Obadi vn ) 

Tearless Battle (The), a battle 
fought n o 367, between the Lace- 
dremonmns and the combined armies of 
the Arcadians and Argives (2 syl ) Hoi 
one of the Spartans fell, so that, as 
Plutarch says, they called it “ The Tear* 
less Battle " 

NotonowaskilledintheAhyssiman 

cxpixJ'kc’v under sir R Napier (1867-8), 
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Tears — Amber The tears shed hy 

the sisters of Pha'lton were converted 
into amber — Greer Fable 
According to PUny ( Natural History,, 
xxwn 2, 11), amber is a concretion of 
birds’ tears, but the birds were the sisters 
of MeleJger, who never ceased weeping 
for his untimely death 

TearsTieet (Foil), a common cour- 
tesan — Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV 
(1593) 

Teazle (Sir Peter), a man who, in 
old age, married a country girl that 
proved extravagant, fond of pleasure, 
selfish, and vain Sir Peter was for e\ er 
nagging at her for her inferior birth and 
rustic ways, but secretly loving her and 
admiring her naivete He says to Row- 
ley, “1 am the sweetest-tempered man 
nlive, and hate a teasing temper, and so 
1 tell her lad} ship a hundred times a 
day ” 

ho one coaid deliver such a dialogue as is found In zlr 
Peter Teazle with such itotnt ns T King 11730-1805). He 
cxwn-d In it quiet, ren eKtlons manner of speech There 
was ftn epigrammatic style In everything he uttered Ills 
rolce was musical his action slow bis countenance benfg 
nant and yet firm.— IFatkinv Life of Sheridan (1817) 

Lady Teazle, a lively, innocent, coun- 
try maiden, who manned sir Peter, old 
enough to be her grandfather Planted 
in London in tho whirl of the season, 
she formed a liaison with Joseph Surface, 
but bemg saved from disgrace, repented 
and reformed — R B Shendan, School 
for Scandal (1777) 

On April 7 I"97 MtoFarrcn about to many the carl of 
Herb/ took her final leave of the stage In the character 
of lady Teazle Her concluding words were applicable 
in a very remarkable degree to ber^elf let mo request 
lady SneerrrelJ that you will make my respects to the 
scandalous college of which you arc a member and Inform 
them that lady Teazle licentiate begs leave to return the 
diploma they granted her as she now leaves off practice 
and kills characters no longer A passionate burst of tears 
he e revealed the c*nslblilty of the speaker, while a 
stunning burst of applause followed from the audience 
and tho curtain was drawn down upon tho play for no 
more would be listened to — Mrs. C Mathews 

Teetli Rigord, an historian of the 
thirteenth century, tells that when Chos- 
rofcs the Persian carried away tho true 
cross discovered b} St Helena, the 
number of teeth in the human race w as 
reduced Before that time Christians 
were furnished with thirty and m some 
cases with thirty-two teeth, hut since then 
no human being has had more than 
twenty-three teeth — See Historiens de 
France, xvm 

* t * The normal number of teeth is 
thirty -two Btill This “histone fact” is 
of a piece with that which ascribes to 
woman one rib more than to man (Gen 
a 21, 22) 


Teetotal. The ongm of tins word 
is asenbed to Richard ( Dicky ) Turner, 
who, m addressing a temperance meeting 
in September, 1833, reduplicated the word 
total to give it emphasis “ We not only 
want total abstinence, we want more, we 
want t-total abstinence ” The novelty 
and force of the expression took the 
meeting by storm 

It is not correct to ascribe the word to 
Mr Swindlehurst of Preston, who is 
erroneously said to have stuttered 

Te'ian Muse, Anacreon, bom at 
Teios, in Ionia, and called by Ovid 
( Tristia, u 364) Teia Musa (n c 663- 
478) 

The Scion and tho Telon Muse [Sfmonfchl* ami 

A nacreon] 

Have found the famo your shores refa-e. 

Byron Don Juan IlL 80 ( The Isles of Greece m 3520) 

*** Probahl} Byron meant Simonide3 
of Ceos Horace (Carmtna, n 1, 38) ^ 
speaks of “ Cece munera nemos,” meaning 
Simonides , but Scios or Seio properly 
means Chios, one of the seven places 
which laid claim to Homer Both Ceos 
and Chios are isles of Greece 

Tei'lo (St ), a Welsh saint, who took 
an active part against the Pelagian 
bores} When he died, three cities con- 
tended for his body, but liappil} the 
strife w as ended b} the multiplication of 
the dead body into three St leilos 
Capgrave insists that the ipsissune body 
was possessed by Llnndaff — English 
Mai tyrology 

Teirtu’s Harp, which pla}ed of 
itself, merely by being asked to do so, 
and when desired to cease playing did 
so — The Mahnogion (“Kilhwcli and 
Olwcn,” twelfth centur}) 

St Dunstan’s harp discoursed most 
enchanting music without being struck 
by any pla} er 

The harp of the giant, m the tale of 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk, pla} ed of itself 
In one of the old Welsh tales, the dwarf 
named Dewryn Eychan stole from a 
giant a similar harp 

Telemachos, the only son of 
Ul}sses and Penelop6 When Ul}sses 
had been absent from home nearly twenty 
}ears, Telemachos went to Pylos and 
Sparta to gam information about him 
Best or received him hospitably at Pylos, 
and sent him to Sparta, where Meneluos 
told him the prophecy of Proteus (2 syl ) 
concerning Ulysses He then returned 
home, where he found his father, and 
assisted him in slaying tho suitors. 
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Tclemnchos was accompanied in his 
\ or age by the goddess of wisdom, under 
the form of Mentor, one of his father’s 
fnends (See Telemaque ) — Greek 
Fable 

Telemaque ( Lcs Avcntures dc), a 
French prose epic, in tw enty-four boohs, 
by Fdnelon (1G99) The first six boohs 
contain the story of the hero’s adr entures 
told to Cal} pso, ns Asncas told the story 
of the burning of Tro> and his travels 
from Tro} to Carthage to queen Dido 
Telemaque says to the goddess that he 
started with Mentor from IthSca in 
search of his father, who had been absent 
from home for nearly twenty r ears He 
first went to inquire of old Nestor if he 
could give him any information on the 
subject, and Nestor told him to go to 
Sparta, and have an interview with 
MenelSos On leaving Lncedmmoma, he 
got shipwreched ofE the coast of Sicily, 
but was hindly entreated by king 
Acestes, who furnished him with a ship 
to take him home (bL i ) This ship 
fell into the hands of some Egyptians , 
he was parted from Mentor, and 
sent to feed sheep m Egypt King 
Sesostns, conceiving a high opinion of 
the young man, would have sent him 
home, but died, and Teldmnque v>as in- 
carcerated by his successor in a dungeon 
overlooking the sea (bk u ) After a time, 
he was released, and sent to Tyre Here 
he v ould have been put to death by 
Pygmalion, had he not been rescued by 
Astarbl, the king’s mistress (bk m ) 

_ Again he embarked, reached Cyprus, and 
sailed thence to Crete In this passage he 
saw Amphitntfi, the wife of the sea-god, in 
her magnificent chariot drawn by sea- 
horses (bk iv ) On landing in Crete, he 
was told the tale of king IdomCneus (4 
syl ) , who made a vow if he reached home 
in safety after the siege of Troy, that he 
would offer in sacrifice the first living 
being that came to meet him This 
happened to be his own son , but when 
Idomeneus proceeded to do according to 
lus vow, the Cretans were so indignant 
that they drove him from the island 
Being without a ruler, the islnnders asked 
Tcfldmnque to be their king (bk v ) 
This he declined, but Mentor advised the 
Cretans to place the reins of government 
in the hands of Anstodemos On leav- 
ing Crete, the vessel was again wrecked, 
and lelemnqne with Mentor was cast on 
the island of Calypso (bk vi ) Here 
the narrative closes, and the rest of the 
at or> gi\ es the ser enl adventures of 


-•Tdlcmaque from this point till he reaches 
Ithaca Calypso, having fallen m love 
with the young pnnee, tried to detain 
him m her island, and oven bnmt the 
ship which Mentor had built to cany 
them home , but Mentor, determined to 
quit the island, threw Tcle'mnque from a 
crag into the sen, and then leaped in after 
him Thev had now to swim for their 
In cs, and they kept themselves afloat till 
they were picked up by some Tynans 
(bk vu ) The captain of the ship was 
very friendly to Telc'maquc, and promised 
to take him with his friend to Ithaca, but 
the pilot by mistake landed them on 
Salentum (bk ix ) Here Tdlcmaque, 
being told that his father was dead, deter- 
mined to go down to the infernal regions 
to see him (bk xvin ) In hades he was 
informed that Ulrsses was still alive 
(bk xix ) So he returned to the upper 
earth (bk xxn ), embarked again, and 
this time reached Ithaca, where he found 
his father, and Mentor left him 
Tell ( Gughelmo or William), chief of 
the confederates of the forest enntons 
of Switzerland, and son-in-law of 
Walter Furst Having refnsed to salute 
the Austrian cap which Gcssler, the 
Austrian governor, had set up in the 
market-place of Altorf, he was con- 
demned to shoot nn apple from the head 
of his own son He succeeded in this 
penlouB task, but letting fall a concealed 
arrow , was asked by Gessler with what 
object he had secreted it “ To kill thee, 
tyrant,” he replied, “if I had failed” 
The governor now ordered him to be 
earned m chains across the lake Lucerne 
to Kllssnacht Castle, “there to be de- 
voured alive by reptiles , ” but, a violent 
storm having arisen on the lake, he was 
unchained, that he might take the helm 
Gessler was on board, and when the 
vessel neared the castle, Tell leapt 
ashore, gave the boat a push into the 
lake, and shot the governor After this 
he liberated his country from the 
Austnan yoke (1307) 

This story of William Tell is told 
of a host of persons For example 
Egil, the brother of Waj land, was com- 
manded by king Nidung to shoot on 
apple from the head of his son Egil, 
like Tell, took two arrows, and being 
asked why, replied, as lell did to 
Gessler, “ To shoot thee, tyrant, if I fail 
m my task ” 

A similar story is told of Olaf and 
Eindndi, in Norway King Olaf dared 
Emdndi to a trial of skill An apple 
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was placed on the head of Etndridi’s 5on, 
and the king shooting at it grazed the 
boj’s head, but the father earned off the 
apple clean Eindridi had concealed an 
arrow to aim at the king, if the hoy had 
been injured 

Another Norse tale is told of Hemingr 
and Harald son of Sigurd (10GG) After 
\ anoustnalsof skill, Harold told Hemingr 
to shoot a nnt from the head of Bjorn, 
his young brother In this he succeeded, 
not with an arrow , but with a spear 
A similar talc is related of Ge> ti, son 
of Aslak, and the same Ilamld The 
place of trial was the Faroe Isles In 
this case also it was a nut placed on the 
head of Bjorn 

Saxo Grammaticus tells nearh the 
same storj of Tohi, the Danish hero, and 
Harald, but in this trial of skill loki 
lulled Harald. — Danorum Regum Ucroum - 
que JJistona (1511) 

Reginald Scot sajs that Puncher shot 
a penny placed on his son’s head, but 
made ready another arrow to slay the 
duke Remgrave who had set him tho 
task (1581) 

*** It ib said of Domitian, the Roman 
emperor, that if a hoy held up Ins hands 
with the fingers spread, lie could shoot 
eight arrows in succession through the 
spaces without touching one of the 
fingers 

V\ llliam of Cloudcsley, to show the king 
bis skill in shooting, hound Ins eldest 
son to a stake, put an apple on his head, 
and, at the distance of 800 feet, cleft the 
apple m tv. o without touching the boy 

I Laro n son b socn year old, 

ITc b to me full dear 
I wltf hjm lye to a ftnke 
And Lay an apple upon Lb head 
And go fix fcorc pacts hym fro 
And I mj^eJfe with n LroaJ arrow 
111 cleve tho apple in two. 

Fcrty Jltlitjuu 

Similar feats of skill arc told of Adam 
Bell and Clym of the Clough 
In Altorf market-place, the spot is 
Still pointed out where lell shot the 
apple from his son s head, and a plaster 
Statue stands where the patriot stood 
when he took his aim 

Bee Toman flro In Hampden s bowm swell 
And fate and freedom in the thaftof Tel! 

Campbell Plccuurct of nope L (17DD) 

*** The legend of William Tell has 
furnished Florian with the subject of a 
noa el in French (1788), A LI Lcmicrre 
with his trnged> of Guillaume Tell (17GG), 
.Schiller with a tragedy in German, IFif- 
hclm Tell (1804) , Knowles with a tragedy 
in English, William Tell (1840), and 


Rossim with tho opera of Gughchno 
Tell, in Italian (182D) 

Macrendys performance In Tell [JTnoicleu drama] b 
always first rate \o actor ever affected mo more tlwm 
Macrcady did in eomo scenes of thatph.) [1723 1S73J. — 
£. Rogers. 

Tellus’s Bon, Antaos son of Fosei'- 
don and G£, a giant wrestler of Lib'ja, 
whose strength was irresistible so long as 
he touched his mother (earth) Hercules, 
knowing this, lifted him into the nir, and 
crushed him to death Near the town of 
Tingis, in Mauritania, isahill in the shape 
of a man called “The Hill of Antjcos,”and 
said to be his tomb 

Bo some Lave feigned thatTcflus* giant son 
Drew many new bom lives from Lb dead mother j 
Another ro o m soon os one was done 
And twenty lost, yet still remained another 
For when ho fell and kissed the barren heath 
Hb parent straight inspired succes3lvo breath 
And tho herelf was dead jet ran omed him from death, 
Pblneas Fletcher The Purple Itland Jr (1C33) 

%* Similarly, Bernardo del Carpio 
lifted Orlando in Ins arms, and squeezed 
him to death, because his body was proof 
against any instrument of war 

Te'mir, t c Tnmerlano The w ord 
occurs in Paradise Lost, \j 889 (1CG5) 

Temlilia, lung of the serpents, m the 
island of serpents King icmlihn was 
“a smnll jellow serpent, of a glowing 
colour,” with the gift of hnmnn speech, 
like the serpent which tempted line — 
Comtedc Cajlus, Onental Tato (“History 
of Aboutaleb,” 1748) 

Tem'ora, m Ulster, the palace of 
the Caledonian 1 ings m Ireland Tho 
southern kingdom was tint of the Fir- 
holg or Beige from South Britain, whoso 
seat of goiernment was at Atha, in 
Connaught 

Tem'ora , the longest of tho Ossiamc 
prose-poems, m eight hooks Tlio sub- 
ject is the dethronement of the kings of 
Connaught, and consolidation of the two 
Irish kingdoms in that of Ulster It 
must be borne in mind that there w'ero 
two colonies m Ireland — one the Fir- 
bolg or British Belga;, settled in the 
south, whose kmg was called the “lord 
of Atlia,” from Atha, in Connaught, the 
seat of government, and the other tho 
Cael, from Caledonia, in Scotland, whose 
scat of government was Tcmora, in 
Ulster Wien Crotbar was “lord of 
Atha,” he wished to ^nnito the two 
kingdoms, and with this view earned oil 
Conlilmn, only child of the mal king, 
and married her The Caledonians of 
Scotland interfered, and Conar tha 
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brother of Fmgal wns scut with an nnny 
against the usurper, conquered lum, 
reduced the south to a tributary state, 
and restored in his own person the 
kingdom of Ulster After a few years, 
Cormac II (a minor) became king of 
Ulster and over-lord of Connaught The 
Fir-bolg seizing this opportunity' of re- 
volt, Cairbar “lord of Atha” threw off 
Ins subjection, and murdered the j'oung 
king in his palace of Temora Fmgal 
interfered m behalf of the Caels , hut no 
sooner had he landed in Ireland, than 
Cairbar invited Oscar (Fingal’s grandson) 
to a banquet, picked a quarrel v, ith him 
m the banquet hall, and both fell dead, 
each by the other’s hand On the death 
of Cairbar, Foldalh became leader of the 
Fir-bolg, hut was slain by Fillan son of 
Fmgal Fillan, in turn, was slain by 
Cnthmor brother of Cairbar Fmgal now 
took the lead of his army in person, slew 
Cnthmor, reduced the Fir-bolg to sub- 
mission, and placed on the throne Ferad- 
Artho, the only surviving descendant 
of Conar (first of the kings of Ulster of 
Caledonian race) 

Tempo (2 syl ), a valley in Greece, 
between mount Olympus and mount 
Ossa The -word uns employed by the 
Greek and Homan poets ns a synonym 
for any valley noted for its cool shades, 
singing birds, nnd romantic scenery’ 

They would hnvo thought who heard tlio strain 

They in TempS s vale her tmtlve maids* 

Amidst the festal sounding shades 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing 

Collins Vde to the Paxtiont (1746) 

Tempest (The), a drama by Shake- 
speare (1609) Prospero and his daughter 
Miranda lived on a desert island, en- 
chanted by Sy cSrnx v\ ho was dead The 
only other inhabitants were Calibnn, 
the son of Sycornx, a strange misshapen 
thing like a gorilla, and Ariel a sprite, 
■who had been imprisoned by Sycornx 
for twelve years in the nft of a pine 
tree, from which Prospero set him free 
One day, Prospero saw a ship off the 
island, and raised a tempest to wreck it 
By this means, lusbrotker An thomo, pnnee 
Ferdinand, and the king of Naples were 
brought to the island Now it must be 
known that Prospero was once duke of 
Milan, hut hiB brother Anthomo, aided 
by the king of Naples, had usurped the 
throne, and set Prospero and Miranda 
adrift in a small boat, which was wind- 
dnv en to this desert island Ferdinand 
(son of the king of Naples) and Miranda 
fell in lovo with each other, and the 

b of the shipwrecked party being 


brought together by And, Anthomo asked 
forgiveness of his brother, Prospuo was 
restored to Ins dukedom, and the whole 
party was conducted by Arid with pros- 
perous breezes back to Italy 

*** Dry den haa a drama called 27ie 
Tempest (1GC8) 

Tempest (The), a sobnquet of marshal 
Junot, one of Napoleon’s generals, noted 
for his martini impetuosity (1771-1813) 

Tempest ( The lion Air ), late governor 
of Senegambia lie was the son of lord 
Ilumcanc , impatient, irascible, head- 
strong, and poor He says he never was 
in smooth water since ho was horn, for 
being onh a y oungcr son, his father gnv e 
him no education, taught lum nothing, 
and then buffeted him for being a dunce 
Flrrt I wus turned Into the army there I got broken 
bones and empty pockets. Then 1 was banLlied to the 
ccmt of Africa, to gorem the savages of Eeuegambla.— 
Actii. 1 

Miss Emih [Tempest], daughter of Mr 
Tempest , a great wit of very lively 
parts Her father wanted her to marry 
sir David Daw, n great lout with plenty 
of money, bnt she fixed her heart on 
captain Homy Woodville, the son of a 
man rmned by gambling Tho prospect 
was not cheering, but Penruddock came 
forward, and by making them rich, made 
them happy — Cumberland, The Wheel 
of Fortune (1779) 

Tempest (Lady Betty), a lady with 
beauty , fortune, nnd family, whose head 
was turned by play s and romances She 
fancied a plain man no better than a fool, 
nnd resolved to marry only a gay, 
fashionable, dashing y oung spark Hav- 
ing rejected many offers because the 
suitor did not como up to her ideal, she 
was gradually left m the cold Now sho 
is company only for aunts nnd cousins, 
in ball-rooms is a wallflower, nnd m 
society generally is esteemed a piece of 
fashionable lumber — Goldsmith, A C\U- 
zen of the World, xxvm (1759) 

Templars (Knights), an order of 
knighthood founded in 1118 for the 
defence of the Temple in Jerusalem 
Dissolved m 1312, nnd their lands, etc , 
transferred to the Hospitallers They 
wore a white robe with a red cross , but the 
Hospitallers a black robe with a white 
cross 

Temple (The) When Solomon was 
dying, he prayed that he might rermin 
standing till tho Temple was completely 
finished The praver was granted, and 
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he remained leaning on his staff till the 
Temple was finished, when the staff was 
maned through by a worm, and the dead 
body fell to the ground — Charles White, 
The Cashmere Skate! 

Temple ( Launcclol ), the nom do plume 
of John Armstrong, the poet (1709-1779) 

Temple Bar, called “ The City 
Golgotha," because the beads of traitors, 
etc , were at one time exposed there after 
decapitation The Bar was removed in 
1878 

Templeton (Laurence), the pscu- 

- donym under which sir w Scott pub- 
lished Ivanhoe The preface is initialed 
L T , and the dedication is to the Rev 
Dr Dryasdust (1820) 

Ten Animals m Paradise (The) 
According to Mohammedan belief, ten 
animals, besides man, arc admitted into 
heaven (1) Kratim, Ketmir, or Catnier, 
the dog of the seven sleepers, (2) Ba- 
laam’s ass , (3) Solomon’s ant , (4) 

- Jonah's whale , (5) the calf [sic] offered 
to Jehovah by Abraham m lieu of Isaac , 
(0) the ox of Moses , (7) the camel of 
the prophet Salech or Saleh , (8) the 
cuckoo of Bellas , (9) Ismael's ram , and 
(10) A1 Bonk, the animal which con- 
vey cd Mahomet to heaven 

There is dn ersitv in some lists of the 
ten animals Some substitute for Ba- 
laam's ass the ass of Aazis, Balkis, or 
Maquedo, queen of Sheba, who went to 
visit Solomon And some, but these 
can hardly be Mohammedans, think the 
ass on which Christ rode to Jerusalem 
should not be forgotten But none seem 
inclined to increase the number 

TonCommandmentsf A Woman's), 
the two hands with which she scratches 
■‘he faces of those who offend her 

Could I come near jour beauty t%]Ui my nail*. 

I d ect mr ten commandments fn your face. 

Shakespeare 2 Henry \ I net L sc. 3 (1501) 

Tenantius, the father of Cymbelino 
and nephew of Cassibelan He was the 
y oungcr 6on of Lud king of the southern 
art of Britain On the death of Lud, 
is y oungcr brother Cassibelan succeeded, 
and on the death of Cassibelan the crown 
came to Tenantius, who refused to pay 
the tribute to Rome exacted from Cassi- 
bclan on lus defeat by Julius Ccesar 

Tendo Achillis, a strong sinew 
running along the heel to the calf of the 
leg So called because it was the only 
vulnerable part of AchillCs. The tale is 


that Thetis held him by the heel when 
she dipped him m the Styx, in conse- 
quence of which the water did not wet 
the child’s heel The story is post- 
Horaenc 

Tenglio, a mcr of Lapland, on the 
banks ot which rosc3 grow 
1 wm surprised to sc© upon tho tanks of this rircr [the 
T engUo] roses as lovely a rod ns nny that arc In our own 
gardens — Mom d© MaupcrluU, 1 oyaog au Ctrcle 
Folalre (1733) 

Teniers (The English), Gcorgo Nor- 
land (1763-1804) 

Timers (The Scottish), sir David 
Wilkie (1785-1811) 

Teniers of Comedy ( The), Elorent 
Carton Dancourt (1G61-1720) 

Tennis-Ball of Fortune (The), 
Pcrtmax, the Roman emperor He was 
first a charcoal seller, then a school- 
master, then n soldier, then an emperor , 
but w ithin three months he was dethroned 
and murdered (126-193, reigned from 
January 1 to March 28, A d 193) 

Tent (Prince Ahmed's), a tent given 
to him by the fniry Pan-Banou It 
would cover a whole army, yet would 
fold up into so small a compass that it 
might be earned in one's pocket — Ara- 
bian Nights 

Solomon’s carpet of green 6ilk was 
large enough to nfford standing room for 
a whole army , but might he carried about 
like a pocket-handkerchief. 

The ship S/ndbladnir w ould hold alt the 
deities of Valhalla, hut might bo folded 
up like a roll of parchment 

Bayard, the horse of the four sons of 
Ay mon, grew larger or smaller, ns one or 
more of the four sons mounted on its 
back — Yillencuve, Lcs Quatre lutz Ay- 
mon 

Tents (The father of such as dicell in), 
Jabal — Gen iv 20 

Terebm'tlius, Ephes-dammim or 
Pns-dammim — 1 Sam xvn 1 

O thou that gainst Goliath* Impious head 

The youthful arms In Tereblnthus sj>c<] 

Vi ben the proud foe who scoffed at Israel 1 * band 

Fell by the weapon of a stripling hand 

Tasso Jerntalem Delivered ril. (11T5). 

Terence of England (The). 
Richard Cumberland (1732-1811) 

Here Cumberland Uci hating ncted his parts 
The Tcrenc© of Fngland the mender of hearts , 

A flattering painter who made It his care 
To draw men ns they ought to he not as ther are 

wherefore his characters thus without fnu*t 
Quite rick of pursuing each troublesome elf 
lie grew laiy nt last, and drew men from hlm-elf 

Goldsmith, Xefatiatfori (474). 
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Tere'sa, the female associate of Fer- 
dinand count Fathom —Smollett, Count 
Fathom (1754) 

Teresa d’Acunlia, lady’s-maid of 
Joselme countess of Glcnallan — Sir W 
Scott, Tho Antiquary (time, George III ) 

Teresa Panza, wife of Sancho 
Panza In pt I 1 7 she is called Dame 
Juana [Guticrez] In pt II iv 7 she is 
called Maria [Gutierez] In pt I iv she 
is called Joan — Cervantes, Don Quixote 
(1G05-15) 

Terens [TV ruse], king of Daulis, and 
the husband of ProcnC Wishing after- 
wards to marry Philomela, her sister, he 
told her that ProcnS was dead He lived 
with bis new wife for a time, and then 
cut out her tongue, lest she should expose 
his falsehood to Procng , but it was of 
no use, for Philomela made known her 
story in the embroidery of a peplus 
Tereus, finding his home too hot for his 
wickedness, rushed after Procne with an 
axe, but the whole partv was metamor- 
phosed into birds Tereus was changed 
into a hoopoo (some sa\ a lapwing, and 
others an owl), Procng into a swallow, 
and Philomela into a nightingale 

So was that tyrant Tereus nasty lust 
Changed Into Upup-ts foul feeding dust 

Lord Brooke Declination of Monarchic. 


*„* Those who have read Titus Andro- 
nT cus (usually bound up with Shake- 
speare's plays) will call to mind the story 
of Lavinia, defiled by the sons of Ta- 
mbra, who afterwards plucked out her 
tongue and cut ofE her hands , but she 
told her talc by guiding a staff with her 
mouth and stumps, and writing it in the 
sand 

Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue 
And In a tedious ram pier tewed her mind. 

But lovely niece that mean Is cut from thee , 

A craftier Tereus cousin hast thou met. 

And he hath cut those pretty fingers off 
That could hare better sewed than Philomel 

Act 1L sc. 4 (1593). 

Ter’il ( Sir Walter) The king exacts 
an oath from sir Walter to send his hride 
Cacle^tinu to court on her wedding night 
Her father, to Bave her honour, gives her 
a mixture supposed to he poison, but in 
reality only a sleeping draught, from 
■which she awakes m due time, to the 
amusement of the king and delight of 
her husband — Thomas Dekker, Satiro- 
mashx (1G02) 


Termagant, an imaginarv being, 
supposed by the crusaders to be a Mo- 
hammedan deity In the Old Moralities, 
the degree of rant wps the measure of 


the wickedness of the character por- 
trayed , so Ponhns Pilate, Jndas Iscariot, 
Termagant, the tyrant, Sin, and so on, 
were all ranting parts Painters ex- 
pressed degrees of wickedness by degrees 
of shade 

I would bare rach a fellow whipped for oerflolng 
Termagant.— Shakespeare Hamlet act iil sc. 2 (35S6J 

Termagant, the maid of Harriet Quid- 
nunc She uses most wonderful words, 
as paradropsical for “ rhapsodical,” per- 
jured for “ assured," physiology for 
“philology,” curacy for “ accuracy fig- 
mjication for “ signification," importation 
for “import,” anecdote for “antidote," 
infirmaries for “ infirmities,” intimidate 
for “intimate ” — Murphy, The Upholsterer 
(1758) 

Ter'meros, a robber of Peloponncsos, 
who killed his victims by cracking their 
skulls against his own 

Termosi'ris, a priest of Apollo, m 
Egypt, wise, prudent, cheerful, and 
courteous — Fe'nclon, Tel^maque, n (1700) 

Temotte, one of the domestics of 
lady' Eveline Berenger “ the betrothed ” 
— Sir W Scott, The Betrothed (time, 
Henry II ) 

Terpin (Sir), a king who fell into 
the power of Radigund queen of the 
AmSzons Refusing to dress in female 
attire, as she commanded, and to sew, 
card wool, spin, and do house work, he 
was doomed to be gibbeted by her 
women Sir Artcgal undertook his 
cause, and a fight ensued, which lasted 
all day When daylight closed, Radi- 
gund proposed to defer the contest till 
the following day, to which sir Artegal 
acceded Next day r , the knight was 
victorious, hut when he saw the brave 
queen bleeding to death, he took pity on 
her, and, throwing his sword aside, ran 
to succour her Up started Radigund ns 
he approached, attacked him like a fury , 
and, as he had no sword, he was, of 
course, obliged to yield So the contest 
was decided against him, and sir Terpin 
was hung by women, ns Radigund had 
commanded — Spenser, Fatn/ Queen, v 5- 
(159G) 

Terpsieliore [Terp sic* o re], the 
Muse of dancing — Greet Fable 

Terrible (The), Han IV or II of 
Russia (1529, 153J-15S4) 

Terror of Prance (The), John 
Talbot first earl of Sh r Pn’sbiiry (1373- 
145?) 
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If lib thf TJbot so tnech frx*cd abnjad. 

TLalwl i hlxfcAme th* in.* Jttrs rtiD their baba! 
fUJkcspfcsrt I Henry t / jj;J iL 3C 3 

Terror of the World (The), Attfla 

king of the Huns (*—153) 

Terry Alts, a lawless body of rebels, 
who sprang up la Chare (Ireland) after 
the union, and committed great outrages 

The “Thrashers” of Connaught, ihe 
“Carders," the followers of “captain 
Right” in the eignfoenth century, those 
of “captain Rock” who appeared in 
1822, and the “ Fenians ” m 1855, were 
sim lur disturbers of the peace Tiie 
watchv ord of the turbulent Irish, some 
ten years later, was “Home Rule ” 

Tesoretto, an Italian poem by Bru- 
netto preceptor of Dante (1285) The 
poet says he was returning from an 
embassy to the king of Spain, and met 
a scholar on a bay mule, who told lmn 
of the overthrow of the Guelfi Struck 
with gnef, he lost his road, and wandered 
into a wood, where Dame Nature accosted 
him, and disclosed to him the secrets of 
her works On he wandered till he came 
to a -vast plain, inhabited by Virtue and 
her four daughters, together with 
Courtesy, Bounty, Lov alty, and Prowess 
Leaving this, ho came to a fertile valley, 
which was for ever shifting its appear- 
ance, from round to square, from light 
to darkness This was the v nllcv of queen 
Pleasure, who was attended by Love, 
Hope, Fear, and Desire Ovid comes to 
Tesoretto at length, and tells him how to 
effect his escape, 

Tes'aira, one of the leaders of the 
Moorish host — Anosto, Orlando Furtoso 
(1516) 

Tests of Chastity Alasnnm’s 
mirror (p 15) , the brawn or boar's head 
(p 130) , drinking-horns (see Arniuit’s 
DuiMUNG-Honv, p 55 , Sin Ci iadock 
aj>d the Dm-sKiNG-Horv, p ICO) , 
Flonmcl’s girdle (p 31J), grotto of 
fphesus (p -509} , the test mantle (p 
000) , oath on St Antony’s arm was 
held in supreme reverence because it was 
believed that whoever took the oath 
falsely would be consumed by “ St 
Antony’s fire ” w ilhm the current y ear 
the trial of the sieve (p 010) 

Tests of Fidelity CanacG’s mir- 
ror (p IjC) , Gondibert’8 emerald rm^ 
y* 301) Hie corsncd or “ cursed mouth- 
fa 1, ’ a piece of bread consecrated by 
exorcism, and given to the “suspect" 
to jwallow ns a test “May this morsel 


choke me if I am guiltv,” said the de- 
fendant, “ but turn to wholesome nounsh- 
ment if I am innocent " Ordeals (p 
707), combats between plaintiff and de- 
fendant, or their representatives. 

Tete JBottee, Phthppc de Commmcs 
[Cwn mm], politician and historian 
(1145-1500) 

leu ilr rhUIfipe d** Cordntt [tic] trert>*t a 
natch trUh th* daVe your nivtvr »od vtLt-n he 
Alfofi e»J, nfic- Urft chaJ? he required yemr icnlca ! j 
dratrir- oT hL» boojw In your loota rutm 

natural rwntmeit, he ordered yea to eit down In 
taro and nrndcn>J yoq the time ofico hut no 
lootirr had he tlo-kM one of r>urbooU^ titan he 
bnnalty beoi it about jo^.r Lead and bU privileg'd, 
fool he Clor'ruj pure you i? e nxrr c of 7Vr« / t>rr V 
S)r fccoiL. Quentin Jjurtctrxl, xjrx. (Ume l^TrarJ 


To'tliys, daughter of Heaven and 
Earth, the w ife of Ocean and mother of 
the mcr-gods In poetry it means the 
sea generally 

11 1 jmtien nn abate the w.lrrj bed 
OI b 00.17 T£ thyi raked hil bwiy head 

Hoo’c* vtH. 


f v p e eomMbaidng beptunei nmco I r ride nfl 
And Tf thjT* crare jnce- 

MHton C<**m £70(163^ 


Tetraclior'don, the title of one of 
Miltons books about mnmnge and di- 
vorce The word means “the four 
strings," by which he means the four 
chief places m Scripture which bear on 
the subject of marriage 


A bool TO 1,'it el ute called rrtntWn !«. 


Milton Sonnet x 


Teucer, son of Telftmon of SnlSmis, 
and brotlicr of Telamon Ajax He was 
the best archer of all the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy 


, I par Iflw AttamJ TrocCT dUdurce mjr rhaltj frem 
behind the ihleld of my ally —Sir V Scott. 


Teufolsdrocckli (Herr), pronounce 
Ten fclz drurh , an eccentric German pro- 
fessor and philosopher The object of 
this satire is to expose all sorts of shams, 
social as well as intellectual — Carly le. 
Sartor Ilesartus (1849), 

Teutonic Knights (The), an order 
organized by Frederick duke of Suabin, 
in Palestine (1190) St Louis gave them 
permission to quarter on their arms the 
Jleur de lis (12o0) The order was 
.abolished, in 1809, by Napoleon I 

Texartis, a Scythian soldier, killed 
by the countess Brenlulda —Sir W Seoli 
Count Hubert of Tarts (time, Rufus) ’ 


Tezoz'omoc, chief of the priests of 
the A/tecas He fasted ten iuontlis to 
know how to appease the national goih 
and then declared that the only way was 
to offer “the White strangers ” on thjir 
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altars Te207omoc wns killed by burning 
lav (i from n v olcanic mountain 

Trxozomoc 

I^holilj Uie Jud^nmt wh! itv* 

Tbo bra flikwii tKnr-vth lifm fib hoar 
li wnie The Jlcry ittwcr iWen Jlnfc heaf<« 

Iveti aMitt fraud Thty fall like mows, 

AmJ Irorr anti eotixunt? l! r ur<k) rv\l j tint, 

6ouUiey Xd^oc U 28(1*39). 

Tliftddoua of "Warsaw, the hero 
and title of n no\cl by Jane Porter 
(1803) 

Thaddu, Ilia father of Morna, who 
became the wife of Comlial and tlio 
motlicr of 1 mgnl — Ossian 

Tha'is (2 syl ), an Athenian courtezan, 
who induced Alexander, in his cups, to 
60 t fire to the palace of the Persian kings 
lit Pcrsepulis 

Tin* ktnfft^Lred a flambeau with real to drrtroy \ 
TliaU led the trar to light him to Mi j try 

Alul, like ai*o her itrlcn. flrrd anothf Truy 

Drydcn AUxandcr t /Vi*J (lGT”) 

Thols'a, daughter of Simon'idts king 
of Pcntnp'olis She married Pcr'iclCs 
prince of Tyre In her voyage to Tyre, 
ThnTsa gave birth to n daughter, and 
dying, ns it was supposed, in clnldbirth, 
Mas cast into the sea The chest in 
which she was placed drifted to Ephesus, 
and fell into the hands of Ccr'imon, n 
phy6icinn, who soon discovered that the 
Mas not dead Under proper care, sho 
entirely recovered, nnd became a priestess 
in the tcniplo of Diana PcnclCs, w ith 
hiB daughter and her betrothed husband, 
visiting the shrine of Diana, became 
known to each other, nnd the whole 
my story was cleared up — Shakespeare, 
Pcnc/cs Pnnce of Tyre (1G0S) 

Thal'aba ebn Hatch, a poor man, 
who came to Mahomet, requesting him 
to beg God to bestow on him wealth, 
and promising to employ it in works of 
godliness llic “prophet” made the 
petition, nnd Thnlnbn mpidly grew ncli 
One dny, Mahomet sent to the rich man 
for alms, but Thnlaba told the messen- 
gers their demand savoured more of 
tribute than of clmritj , and refused to 
giv c any thing , but aftcrw nrds repenting, 
he took to the “prophet" a good round 
sum Mahomet now refused to accept 
it, and, throwing dust on tho ungrateful 
churl, exclaimed, “ Thus shall thy wealth 
be scattered I " and the man became poor 
again ns fast ns he had grown nch — Al 
Koran, is (Sale’s notes) 

Thal'aba the Destaoyer— thnt is, 
the destroyer of the evil spirits of Dom- 
Pamel. lie was the only surviving child 

N 


of Hodci'rnh (3 syl ) and hiB vv ife 7u'nab 
(2 vi// ) , (heir other eight children had 
been cut off by the Dom-Dnnichsts, be- 
cause It had been decreed by fate that 
“ one of the race would be their destruc- 
tion " lien a mere stripling, Thalfba 
was left motherless nnd fatherless fbk 
l ) , lie then found a home m the tent of 
ft Bedouin named Mo'alli, who had a 
daughter Onei'zn (3 syf ) Here lie was 
found h} Abdaldnr, an evil spirit 6ent 
from Dom-Dnmcl to kill him , hut the 
spirit wns killed by a simoom just as he 
w as about to stab the boy , nnd Tlinhba 
v\ ns sav cd (bk li ) lie now drew from 
the finger of Abdnldar the magic ring, 
which gave him power over nil spirits, 
nnd, Unis armed, beset out "to nvengo 
the death of Ins father” (bk m) On 
his way to Bahvlon, he was encountered 
by a merchant, who was in realitv tho 
sorcerer I oba'lm m dispusc This sor- 
cerer led Ihnlnbn astray into the wilder- 
ness, nnd then raised up n whirlwind to 
destroy lnm, blit the whirlwind was the 
death of Lobabn himself, nnd again 
Thnlaba escaped (bit vv ) He reached 
Bab) Ion nt length, nnd met there MobH- 
rcb, another evil spirit, disguised ns a 
warrior, who conducted lum to the 
“ mouth of hell ” Tlmlaba detected tho 
villainy, nnd hurled the falso one into 
Uio nines (bk v ) The young “De- 
stroyer" wns next conveyed to “Uio 
paradise of plcnsuro,” but lie resisted 
ever} temptation, and took to flight just 
in time to Bnvo Oneiza, who had been 
brought there In violence (bk vi ) Do 
then killed Alon'dm, the presiding spint 
of Uio garden, with a club, was mndo 
vizier, nnd married Oneiza, blit she died 
on the bridal night (bk vu ) Distracted 
nt this calnmitj, he wandered towards 
Kuf, and entered the house of an old 
woman, who was spinning thread Tha- 
lnba expressed surprise at its extreme 
fineness, but Mnimu'na (tho old woman) 
told him, fine ns it was, ho could not break 
it Thnlnbn felt incredulous, and wound 
it round lus wrists, when, lo! he became 
utterly powerless , and Maimuna, calling 
up her sister Ivhwala, convejcd lum 
helpless to the island of Moha'rcb (bk 
vm ) Here ho remained for n time, and 
was nt length liberated by Maimuna, 
who repented of her sins, and turned to 
AUnli (bk ix ) Being liberated from 
the island of Mohfircb, our hero wan- 
dered, cold and hungry, into n dwelling, 
where he saw Lnila, Uio daughter of 
Okha the sorcerer Okba rushed for* 
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ward r I'h intent to kill him, lust Lnila 
interposed, nml fell dead bv the hand of 
her own Zither (61 x ) Her eprnt, in 
fie form of n gne:! bird, now became 
Use guardian *''i~el of “The DeHrover," 
and conducted him to the rirnorg, who 
directed him the road to Poin-l)amcl 
(bk xi J, which he reached in tune, rlcw 
the fiims mg sorcerers, and wits received 
irdo heaven (bh xu ) — Southej, Ta :L’>3 
tU Dc^i rejr (1707) 

Thales'tns, queen of tlio Aui'azons 
Anv l eld, heroic woman 
Avt„ ’ An-J'Cit s ri ITT -u i*< 
teri *V ttiJ % $■£ ) Vzxt tr v J, txTt twj Ifcr 

fci ^rrr» 

Of G-r- i, left. 

kXXtiSff JTwfiVwJ t. S IIGS3). 

Thali'a, the Mu'e of pastoral song 
She i c often represented with n crook in 
her Ired 

T-*ti i-k lit c*+*tlr r of-** v?i szlt 
TW— i^irj tr? Taji * ArctrVtn lu f 

Cir't'lxU, r rtn>rrj c/ Hep* 11 
Tlialiard, a lord of Antioch — 
Sha) c-Wicarc. Periclts Pm ce of Tyre 
(I o03) 

Thames (Ssa- of the), John Tnv lor, 
the “water-poet." He never learnt 
grammar, but wrote four score bool s in 
the reigns of Jnmes I and Chnrlcs I 
(16<-0-105J) 

Ht'r trlttrrnLtnm Jrtidi an ccr 
Oofie £mtn ct Ujp bow ht* *lnn fcfj ry»rt> 

lej< Tht JUunciaJ ill 19 JPCS). 

Thnm'muz, God of the Syrians, 
end fifth m order of the hierarch} of 
hell (1) Satan, (2) Beelzebub, (8) 
Moloch, (4) Chemos. (6) Thnnimtw (the 
fame ns Ado'me) Tlnrnmuz was shun 
bj a wild boar in mount Leb'anon, from 
whence the river Adonis descends, the 
water of which, at n certain season of the 
vear, becomes reddened Addison saw 
it, and a-enbes the redness to a minium 
washed into the river bj the violence of 
the ram. 

Thmmcz came next 
ni.«? arm (25 1 wound In Lebanon AlloraS 
Tbe^jfian thrnr* t in lament li!» fate 
In fcicr^ous dlttiej All ft rummer** day 
WiHe mocth from bU natire rock 

Jjut mirxte to tbe tea lujit-oscd wJtli Llood 
OrUicrmrut irr^hilc-JL 

Milton I a rail l tt Lot* HV^tic (1CTC) 

Thamu'ditca (0 tut ), people of the 
tribe of Tliamfld The} refused to 
believe in Mahomet v.itliout seeing a 
miracle On n grand festival. Jonda, 
prince of the Thamflditcs, told Saleh, 
the prophet, Uiat the god winch answered 
b} miracle 6liould be acloiow lodged God 
b} both Jonda and the Thntufidiles 
first called upon their idols, hut received 


no answer “Ison," said the prince to 
Salcli, “if vour God wall bnng a camel 
big with voting from that rock, we w ill 
believe." * Scarcelv had be spnl en, when 
the rock gro med and shook and opened , 
and forthwith there ennio out a camel, 
which there and then cast its joung one 
Jonda became at once a convert, but the 
Ihamuditcs held back To add to the 
miracle, the camel went up and down 
among the people en mg, “Ho! everv 
one that tliirsteOi, let linn come, and 1 will 
gn e him milk ’ ” (Compare J*amh lv 1 ) 
t t\*o the irfiy of V nmfld wr *>nt brother fl^b 

11^ lvI! O mj |t*ij <* «M»I Ijt l >J rt hire no fxS 
I fni SotrlJi fi att«n(ff t J rt*of tone jtm 
frrn tlu* J/inL TTi’t ibr-caiticl tf G *1 h rti^nunl j)ou 
U icrf-^rc iUtttiI tl rr frw r t, tl di hrr no hurt !«"* 

» yvaJcIul pynlihnvf it xLe n } 1x1 .“— <1 Aerdn tU j 

*** M ithont doubt, tlie reader will at 
once call to mind tlie conto't between 
Llijnh nnd tlie jiricsts of llaal, so gra- 
phicallj described in 1 A'ihjs xvin, 

Tliom'yns (Jihrd), a 'fliracmn poet, 
who challenged tlie Mu'es to a contest of 
song, nnd was deprived of sight, voice, 
end musical skill for Ids presumption 
{1’linv, Natural JhHory, in fid, and an 
67) l’lutnrch sav e he had the finest v oico 
of anv one, nnd that lie wrote a poem on 
tlie liar of the Titans with the Gods. 
buidns tells us that he composed a poem 
on creation And Tlnto, in his Jtcjndha 
(last book), feigns that the spirit of tlio 
blind old bard passed into a nightingnlo 
at death Milton speaks of 

ITliiil Wj-hjtU iinj blind Mice ild'i ffftrm'rL 

/araJlse i#it 111. X, (l^X) 

Thnnemar, chntclmn of Hourbourg, 
the great enemj of Bcrtulphe the provost 
of Jiru ges Charles “the Good," carl of 
I landcra, made a law in J127 that a serf 
was always a serf till manumitted, nnd 
whoever married a serf became a serf 
B> these absurd laws, tlie provost of 
Bruges became a serf, because his father 
was Tlmncnmr’s serf Bv the same laws, 
Bouchard, though a knight of long 
descent, became 'i’lmncmar s serf, because 
be married Constance the provost’s 
daughter The result of these Jaws was 
that Bcrtulphe Blew the carl and then him- 
self, ConBtanco went mad and died, Bou- 
chard and Ihancmar slew each oilier m 
fight, and all Bruges was thrown into 
confusion — S. Knowles, The Provost of 
Bruyes (18 JG) J 


Thankfulness “ To be ov cr-thank- 
ful for one favour is, in dTcct, to lav 
out for another " — Cumberland. West 
Induin, n , 1 (1771), ’ 
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Tliaumast, an "English pnndit, who 
went to PariBj attracted by tlie rumour 
of the great wisdom of Pantng'ruel He 
arranged a disputation with that pnncc, 
to be earned on solely by pantomime, 
without the utterance of a single word 
Panurge undertook the disputation for 
the prince, and Pantagruel was appointed 
arbiter Many a knotty point in magic, 
alchemy, the cabala, geomancj, astrology, 
and philosophy was argued out by signs 
alone, and the Englishman freely con- 
fessed himself fully satisfied, for “Pan- 
urge had told him even more than he 
had asked ’’ — Rabelais, PantagnoJ, u 
19, 20 (1533) 

Thaumaturga. Filumena is called 
La Thaumaturge du Dixncumimc Siccle 
In 1802 a gravo was discovered with this 
inscription Luiirx v PaxteCi sin, which 
has no meaning, but being re-arranged 
makes Pvt Te-com, Fi-lume\a So 
Filumena was at once accepted ns a 
proper name and canonized And 
because as many miracles were performed 
at her tomb as at that of the famous nbbd 
do Pans mentioned m Palcy’s Evidences, 
she was called “ The Ninctcenth-Centurj 
Miracle-Worker " But who Filumena 
was, or if indeed she ever existed, is one 
of those impenetrable secrets which no 
one will ever know (See St Filusieny, 
p 859 ) 

Thatunatur'gus Gregory bishop 
of Neo CtcsarCa, in Cappadocia, was so 
called on account of his numerous 
miracles (212-270) 

Alt-tynder of Hohexloiie was a 
w orl er of miracles 

Apollonius or Tya'n a “raised the 
dead, healed the sick, cast out devils, 
freed a young man from a lamia or 
vampire of which he was enamoured, 
uttered prophecies, saw at Ephesus the 
assassination of Domitian at Rome, and 
filled tho world with the fame of his 
sanctity ” (A d 3-98) — Philostratos, 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana, in eight 
books 

Francis d’ Assisi (St ), founder of the- 
Frnnciscnn order (1182-1226) 

J J Gassner of Brntz, in theTjrol, 
exorcised the sick and cured their diseases 
“miraculously” (1727-1779) 

Isidore (St ) of Alexandria (370-440) 

— Damascius, Life of St Isidoio (sixth 
century) 

Jamblichus, when he prajed, was 
raised ten cubits from the ground, and 
body and dress assumed the appear- 


ance of gold At GadKra he drew from 
two fountains the guardian spurts, and 
showed them to his disciples — Eunapius, 
Jamblichus (fourth ccnturj ) 

Mahomet “ the prophet ” (1) When 
he ascended to heaven on A1 Boiak, tho 
stone on which he stepped to mount rose 
m the air as the prophet rose, but Maho-< 
met forbado it to follow anj further, and 
it remampd suspended m mid-air (2) 
He took a scroll of the Aordn out of a 
bull’s horn (3) He brought the moon 
from heaven, made it pass through one 
sleev e and out of the other, then allow cd 
it to return to its place in heaven 

Pascal (Blaise) wa3 a miracle- 
worker (1623-1662) 

Ploti'xus, tho Neo-platomc philo- 
sopher (205-270) — Porphyrius, Vita Flo - 
tint (a d 301) 

Proclus, a Neo-platomc philosopher 
(410-485) — Mannus, Vita Froeh (liftli 
century) 

Sospitra possessed the omniscience of 
seeing all that was done in every part of 
the whole world — Eunapius, (Edescus 
(fourth ccnturj ) 

Vespasian, the Roman emperor, cured 
a blind man and a cripple bj his touch 
during his stay at Alexandria 

Vincent be Paul, founder of the 
“Sisters of Chanty” (1576-1660) 

Thaumaturgus Pliysicus, a 
treatise on natural magic, bj Gaspar 
Schott (1657-9) 

Thaumaturgus of the West, St 

Bernard of Clainaux (W 1 1-1153) 

Theng'enes and Chariclei'a 
(The Loves of), a love storj, m Greek, by 
Hcliodorus bishop of Trikka (fourth 
centurj) A charming fiction, largely 
borrowed from by subsequent novelists, 
and especially by Mdlle do Scuderi, 
Tasso, Guanm, and D’Urfd The tale 
is this Some Egyptian brigands met 
one morning on a hill near the mouth of 
the Nile, and saw a vessel laden with 
stores lying at anchor They also ob- 
served that the banks of the Nile were 
strewn with dead bodies and tho frag- 
ments of food On further examination, 
the} beheld Chanclem sitting on a rock 
tending ThengSnCs, who lay beside her 
severely wounded Some pirates had 
done it, and to them the vessel belonged 
We are then carried to the house of 
Nausiclcs, and there Calasins tellB the 
early history of Chanclem, her love for 
Thengenes, and their capture b} tho 
pirates, 
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Tliea'na (8 syl ) is Anne countess 
of 1\ nnuck 

?\e Ira praiseworthy I Tbeana read 

She Is Ibo avell of bounty nnd brn\e mind 

Excelling most In p'on nnd gren* Ukht 

TUo ornament Is she of womankind. 

And court s chief garland with all virtues dight 
Srcnser Colin Clout i Come Home A pain ( 1 *# 5 ) 

Thebaid ( The), a Latin epic poem 
in tw cli e books, In Statius (nbout a 
century after Virgil) Lnios, Ling of 
Tlicbcs, vens told by an oracle that he 
■would lmi e a son, but that bis son w ould 
be ins murderer To preicnt this, when 
the son was bom be was bung on a tree 
by his feet, to bo dcioured by wild 
beasts The child, however, was res- 
cued by some of the royal sen ants, who 
brought him up, and called his name 
(Edlpos or Club-foot, because lus feet 
and ankles were swollen bj the thongs 
One day, going to Thebes, the chariot 
of LaTos nearly dro%c o\ er the young 
CEdipos , a quarrel ensiled, and LaTos w as 
killed CLdipos, not knowing whom he 
had slam, went on to Thebes, and ere 
long tnnmed the widowed queen Jocasta, 
not knowing that she was bis mother, 
and by her be had two sons nnd two 
daughters The names of the sons were 
Et'eocles and PolynicCs These sons, in 
time, dethroned their father, nnd agreed 
to reign alternate i ears EtCifcles reigned 
first, but at the close of the year refused 
to resign the crown to his brother, nnd 
PolynicCs made war upon him This 
war, which occurred some forty-two 
years before the siege of Troy, and 
about the time that Debunk was fighting 
with Sisera ( Judges iv ), is the subject 
of the Thchaxd 

The first book recapitulates the history 
giicn aboio, and then goes on to say 
that Polvmces went straight to Argos, 
and laid his grievance before king Adras- 
tosfbk 1 ) While at Argos, be married one 
of the king’s daughters, and Tydeus the 
other The festivities being o\cr, Tydeus 
was sent to Thebes to claim the throne 
for his brother-in-law, and being' in- 
solently dismissed, denounced war against 
Eteoclgs The villainous usurper sent 
fifty ruflinns to fall on the ambassador on 
his way to Argos, but they were all slam, 
except one, who was left to carry' back 
the news (bk 11 ) When Tydeus reached 
Argos, he wanted his father-in-law to 
march at once against Thebes, but 
Adrastos, less impetuous, made answer 
that a great war required time for its 
organization However, Kaptfneus (3 syl ), 
siding with Tydeus [ZP ducc], roused the 


mnb (bk in ), and Adrn«‘rw at once set 
about preparations for war He placed 
bis army under si\ chieftains, viz , Poh - 
nices, Tydeus, Anipluaraos, Kapancus, 
Pnrthcnopieos, and Hippomtdon, he 
himself acting a6 comniander-m-chief 
(bk n ) Bis v , vi desenbe the 
march from Argos to Thebes On the 
arm al of the allied army before Thebes, 
Jocasta tried to reconcile her two sons, 
but not succeeding in this, hostilities 
commenced, and one of the chiefs, named 
Amplnnrnos. was swnllowcd up by an 
earthquake (bk vn ) Next day, Ty dens 
greatly distinguished himself, but fell 
(bk vm ) Hippomcdon nnd Pnrtkeno- 
pnos were both slain the day' follow- 
ing (bk ix ) Then came the turn of 
Kapancus, bold as a tiger, strong as a 
giant, and a rcgulnr dare-denl in war 
He actually scaled the wall, he thought 
himself sure of nctory, ho defied e\en 
Jo\e to stop lnm, and avns instantly 
killed by a flash of lightning (bk x ) 
PolynicCs was now the only one of the 
six remaining, and he sent to Etcocles to 
meet him in single combat The two 
brothers met, they fought like lions, 
they gni c no qunrtcr, they took no rest 
At length, EteoclCs fell, nnd PolynicCs, 
running up to strip lnm of Ins arms, w r ns 
thrust through the bowels, nnd fell dead 
on the dead body of his brother Adras- 
tos now decamped, nnd returned to Argos 
(bk xi ) Crcon, lia-vmg usurped the 
Theban crown, forbade any one on pain 
of death to bury the dead, but when 
Theseus kmg of Athens heard of this 
profanity , he marched at once to Tlicbcs, 
Crcon died, nnd the crown was given to 
Theseus (bk xn ) 

Theban Bard (The), Thehan 
Eagle, or TnriiAX Ia re, Pindar, horn 
at Thebes (n u 522-442) 

Ye Unit *- ' — 1 
Tlio ewc 

1700) 

Thecla (St ) ; said to he of noble 
family, m Ico'mum, and to have been 
conierted by tho apostle Paul She is 
styled in Greek martyrologies the proto- 
martyress, but the book called The Acts 
of Paul and Thecla is considered to bo 
apocry'phal 

On tlio tclfsnmo shelf 
With Uic writings of St Thecla herself 

Longfellow The Golden lejend (1851) 

Thekla, daughter of Wallenstein — 
Schiller, Wallenstein (1799) 

Thdleme (Alley of), the abbey gn en 
by Graugousier to fnar John for the aid 
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he rendered, in the battle against Picro- 
chole king of Lernd The abbey was 
stored w itb. cverjthiDg that could con- 
tribute to sensual indulgence and enjoy- 
ment It was the very rev erse of a 
convent or monastery 2s o religions 
hjpoentes, no pettifogging attorneys, 
no usurers were admitted v, ltlun it, but 
it' was filled with gallant ladies and 
gentlemen, faithful expounders of the 
benptures, and cverj one who could 
contribute to its elegant recreations and 
general festivity Their onlv law was 
“Fvr ce que Youldbas ” — Rabelais, 
Garqantua , i 52-7 (1533) 

ThCleme, the Will personified — Vol- 
taire, Thdleme and Macare 

TheT.il, tho female or woman 

dlven coloured trees wnd fresh nrray {hairl 

Much grace the town [ftead]. hut most the Thelu gny 
But all In winter [old age] turn to snow l soon decay 
Phlneiu Fletcher The Purple Island v (1G33) 

Thenot, an old shepherd bent with 
age, who tells Cuddy, the herdsman’s boy, 
the fable of the oak and the briar An 
aged oak, once a most royal tree, was 
Masted bj age of its foliage, and stood 
with hare head and sear branches A 
pert bramble grew hard bj, and snubbed 
the oak, calling it a enmberer of the 
ground It even complained to the lord 
of the field, and prayed him to cut it down 
The reqnest was obej ed, and the oak was 
felled , but now the bramble suffered 
from the storm and cold, for it bad no 
shelter, and the snow bent it to the 
ground, where it was draggled and de- 
filed The application is aery personal 
Cuddy is the pert, flippant bramble, and 
Thenot the hoary oak , but Cnddj told 
the old man his talc was long and trash}, 
and bade him hie home, for the sun was 
set — Spenser, Shcjphcardcs Calendar , n 
(1579) 

(Thenot is introduced also in eel iv , 
and again m ccl xi , where he begs 
Cohn to sing somcthmgj but Colin de- 
clines because bis mind is sorrowing for 
the death of the shepherdess Dido ) 

Thhc'not, a shepherd who loved Conn 
elueflj for her “ fidehtj ” to her deceased 
lover When “the faithful shepherdess” 
knew this, in order to cure him of his 
passion, she pretended to return his love 
Thenot was so shocked to sec his charm 
broken that lie lost even his respect for 
Conn, and forsook her — John Fletcher, 
The Faithful Shepherdess (1G10) 

Theocritus of Syracuse, in Sicily 
(One 2^0), celebrated for his id} 11s in 1 


Done Greek Meli is the person referred 
to below 

Behold on co more 
The pitying gods to errih restore 
Theocritus or Syracuse. 

Longfellow The halide Inn (prelude JSCo) 

Theocritus ( The Scotch), Allan Ram- 
say, author of The Gentle Shepherd (1G85- 
1758) 

Theocritus (The Sicilian), Giovanni Meh 
of Palermo, immortalized by his eclogues 
and id} 11s (1740-1815) 

Theod’ofred, heir to the Spanish 
throne, but incapacitated from reigning 
because be had been blinded by Witi'za 
Theodofred was the son of Chmdnsmntbo, 
and father of king Rodcnck As Witlza, 
the usurper, had blinded Theodofred, so 
Roderick dethroned and blinded Witiza 
— Southey, Roderick, etc (1814) 

*** In mcdi'evnl times, no one with 
any personal defect was allowed to reign, 
and one of the most ordinal} means of 
disqualifying a prince for succeeding to a 
throne was to put out his ej es Of course, 
the reader will call to mind the case of 
our own prince Arthur, the nephew of 
king John , nnd scores of other instances 
m Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
Russian, and Scandinavian history 

Tlieod'omas, a famous trumpeter at 
the siege of Thebes 

At every court tier cam load menstralcy* 

That neTcr trompfd Joab for to hcerc 
Ne he Thcodomas rlt half so cl cere 
At Tlicbts, when the cit6 was In doute. 

Chaucer Canterbury Tales 9 jV2, etc. (1JSSJ 

Theodora, sister of Constantine the 
Greek emperor She entertained most 
bitter hatred against Rogtrofor slaving 
her son, nnd von cd vengeance Rogero, 
being entrapped in sleep, was confined by 
her in a dungeon, nnd fed on the bread 
and water of affliction, bnt was ultimately 
released bypnnceLeon — Anosto, Orlando 
Fimoso (1616) 

Tlie'oclora (3 syl ), son of general 
Archas “ the loyal subject" of the great- 
dukc of Muscovm A colonel, valorous 
but impatient — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Loyal Subject (1G18) ** 

The'odore (3 syl ) of Ra\ ennn, brave, 
neb, honoured, and chivalrous lie loved 
HonOna “to madness,” but “found small 
favour jn the ladj’s eves" At length, 
however, the lad} relented and married 
him (See Hosoria )— Drjdcn, Theo- 
dore and Uonona (from Boccaccio) 

Hicodtjrc, son of the lord of dorms'll, 
and gmndson of AJphonso Ills father 
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thought hull (lend, renounced tho world, 
tad became a monk of St, Aicholn", as- 
suming tbc name of Austin R} chance, 
Theodore this rent home m a Spanish 
bark, and foetid his wnv into some secret 
postage of the count’s castle, where he 
was seized and taken before the count 
Here bo met the monk Austin, nnd tens 
mode known to him lie informed Ins 
fattier of Ins love for Adelaide, (he count s 
daughter, and was then told that if he 
married iter he must renounce his estates 
And title The ease stood thus If he 
chimed his estates, he must challenge 
the count to mortal combat, and renounce 
the daughter, hut if he married Ade- 
laide, he must forego his rights, for ho 
cculd not marry the daughter nnd slay 
his father-in-law The perplexitv is 
solved bj the death of Adelaide, 1 died 
bv her father b} mistake, nnd the death 
of the Colint b) his own hand — Robert 
Jeplison, Count of harbonne (1782) 

Thcod'onck, king of the Goths, 
called b\ the German minnesingers Didc- 
ncl of 1km (\ erdna) 

Thevtoric ’ or“All>cnch of I'lortcmnr,” 
rn exiled nobleman, hermit of Lnguddi, 
and an cntliusin-t, — Sir It Scott, The 
Tallyman (time, Richard I ) 

Theodo’run (dfas'er), a learned phj- 
sician cmplojcd by Ponoentes to cure 
Gnrgantua of his mcioub habit" The 
doctor accordingly “ purged mm canonic- 
al!} with Anticvrmn hellebore, clean'd! 
from his brain all pen erse habits, nnd 
made him forget everything he had 
learned of his other preceptors " — Rabe- 
lais, Gargantvo, i 23 

lid -bore inv ir — * 

to fit It the l*tt i ' 

lUttmy ixr C-» * 

TllGodo'siUS, the hermit of Cappa- 
docia He wrote tlic four gospels in 
letters of gold (423-529) 

TlieotJo-U t %I»o of oJj! 

JFrote the Rtrpcli in Jfileri of gold 

Longfellow 7?* Golden Isgend (]g51) 

Tliooplnlus (St 1, of Adana, in 
Cilicia (sixth centurj) lie was driven 
bj slander to sell his soul to the dev ll on 
condition that his chnrncter was cleared 
The slander was removed, nnd no tongue 
wagged against the thin-skinned saint 
Thcophilus now repented of his bargain, 
and, after a fast of forty da} fl and forty 
nights, was visited by the Virgin, who 
bade him confess to the bishop This he 
did, received absolution, and died within 
three days of brain fever — Jacques de 


Voragine, The Golden Legends (thirteenth 
Centura J 

Tins is a verv stale trick, told of mnnv 
a «n»nt Southev has poehred one of 
them in his ballad of ol Basil or The 
Smnrr Sued (1829) 1 RTmon sold his 

soul to the devil on condition of his pro- 
curing him Cvra for wife Tho ucvil 
erformed Ins part of the bargain, but 
leemon called off, and St, Lasil gave 
him absolution (bee Lixm n b w rb ) 

Tltcophi ns'tus of Firvnco (The) 
Jean de in Hmv bre, author of Camden v 
(1MG-1G9G) 

Theresa, the miller’s wife, who 
adopted and brought up Amina, tbc 
orphan, called “the somnambulist " — Ikl- 
lim, La. Sonnambuta (libretto bv Senbe, 
1831) 

Theresa , daughter of the count pala- 
tine of I’nd.vhn, beloved by Mnreppa, 
Her father, indignant that n mere page 
should presmne to Ins daughter'll hand, 
had Mareppa hound to a wild horse, nnd 
set adrift But the future hretorv of 
Theresa is not related — Bvron, Masepm 
(1810) 

Vttinrafttifer f t\e Cowtr\ Nettfct fin The U*di\d\ 
IriH (fn The C(d«ur J. Franct-'ca [in The Slei* c/ 
CWnfAJ. «nd TVrrM. H Iai bffn aUr^rrt nrc Lnt 
chi Iren cf one Mmilr wliJj diflrft-nrrs rtroiUlnf; o 'll/ 
from dimato and clrcum tanret— I Imlen Myron Leavtleu 

Therem (Sister), with Flora SI'Ivor 
at Carlisle — Sir IV Scott, Waiertey 
(time, Goorgo II ), 

Thoringe (J Life de), the mother of 
Louwc de Lnscours, and grandmother of 
Diana de Lnscours and Martha alias 
Organ'tn “the orphan of the Frozen 
Sea ” — r Stirling, The Orphan of the 
Frozen Sea (185G) 

Tlionnopylra When Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece, Leonidas was sent with 
800 Spartans, as a forlorn hope, to defend 
the pass leading from Thessnl} into 
Loens, b} which it was thought the 
Persian host would penetrate into south- 
ern Greece Tho Persians, however, 
hnving discovered a path over the moun- 
tains, fell on Leonidas m the rear, and 
tho “brave defenders of the hot-gates" 
were cut to pieces 

Thoron, the fnv ounto dog of Rode- 
rick the last Gothic king of Spam 
When the discrowned Jung, dressed ns a 
monk, nssnnjcd the name of "father 
Mnccaboe,” although his tutor, mother, 
nnd even Florinda failed to recognize 
him, Tberon knew him nt once, fiivrncd 
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on him with fondest love, and would 
never ngain leave him till the faithful 
creature died When Roderick saw his 
far ountc, 

lie threw tals nrma around the doe and cried 
W title tears streamed down Thou Theron thou hast 

known 

Thy poor lost master Theron none but thou l n 

Southey Roderick etc xv ClST4> 

Thersi'tes (3 syl ), a scnrnlons 
Grecian chief, “loquacious, loud, and 
coarse ” His chief delight was to in- 
veigh against the kings of Greece Ho 
squinted, halted, was gibbous behind and 
pinched before, and on his tapering head 
grew a feu white patches of starveling 
dow n (Iliad, n ) 

Hishnu, aaTherslW* with elbows abroad. 

T Tas-er Five ITundred Points of Good 
Ifutbandiy Uv (1557) 

Tile's eus (2 syl ), the Attic hero 
lie induced the several towns of Attica 
to give up their separate governments 
and submit to a common jurisdiction, 
whereby the several petty chiefdoms 
vi ere consolidated into one state, of 
which Athens was the capital 

*** Similarly, the several kingdoms of 
the Saxon heptarchy were consolidated 
into onc'kingdom by Egbert , but in this 
latter case, the might of arms, and not 
the pow or of conviction, was the instru- 
ment employed 

Theseus (Duke) of Athens On his 
return home nftor marrying Hypollta, 
a crow d of female suppliants complained 
to him of Crcon king of Thebes The 
duke therefore set out for Thebes, slew 
Creon, and took the city by assault 
Among the captives taken in this siege 
were two knights, named PalHmon and 
Arcitc, who 6aw the dukes sister from 
their dungeon window, and fell in love 
v, ith her When set at liberty , they told 
their loves to the duke, and Theseus (2 
syl ) promised to giv e the lady to the 
best man in a single combat Arcitc 
overthrew Pnlamon, hut as he was about 
to claim the lady ins horse threw him, 
and lie died, so Pnlamon lost the con- 
test, hut won the bride — Chancer, Can- 
terbury Tales {“ The Knight’s Tale,” 
3888) 

*** In classic story, Theseus is called 
“king,” but Chancer styles him 
“duke, that is, dux, “leader or emperor” 
(i mperdtor) 

Thes'pmn Maids (The), the nine 
Muses So called from Thcs’pia,' m 
Bocotin, near mount Helicon, often called 
Thcspvi Dupes 


Those modest Thespian molds Urns to their Is is rung 
Drayton PolyoUdoxu xv (1C U) 

Thespi'o, a Muse The Muses were 
called Thespi'adfs, from Thcspla, in 
Bceo'tia, at the foot of mount Helicon 

Tell me oh tell mo then tbon holy Muse 
Sacred Tliesplo 

Fblneas Pletchcr The Purple Island vU (1633). 

Thespis, the father of the Greek 
drama 

Tbespl tbo first professor of our art 
At country wakes song ballads from a cart. 

Dr> den Prologue to Soph on fj&a (1 29) 

Thes'tylis, a female slave , any 
rustic maiden — Thcocntos, Idylls 

With Tbestylk to bind tho sheaves. 

Milton LAIlcpro (163$) 

Thet'is, mother of Acini! Is She 
was a sea-nymph, daughter of Kerens 
the sea-god —Grecian Story 

Theuerdarik, a sobriquet of kaiser 
Maximilian I of Germany (1459, 1493- 
1519) 

Thiebalt, a Provencal, one of 
Arthurs escorts to Aix — Sir TV Scott, 
Anne of Geicrstem (time, Edward IV ) 

Thieves (The Two) Tho penitent 
thief crucified with Jesus hns been called 
by sundry names, as Dcmns, Dismas, 
Titus, Matha, and Vicimus 

The impenitent thief has been called 
Gestns, Dumachns, Joca, and Justtnus 

In the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodcmus 
the former is called Dysmas and the 
latter Gcstas In the Story of Joseph of 
Artmathca the former is called Dcmns 
and tho latter Gcstas Longfellow, in 
his Golden Legend, calls them Titus and 
Dumnclius He says that they attacked 
Joseph in his flight into Egypt Titus 
said, “Let the good people go,” hut 
Dumnchus refused to do so till he “paid 
n ransom for himself and family ” Upon 
this, Titus gav e his fellow forty groats , 
and the infant Jesns said, “ In thirty 
years I shall die, and y on two with Me. 
We shall be crucified together, hut in 
that day, Titus, this deed shall he re- 
membered ” 

T/ucics (His ancestors proved) It is 
Eir Walter Scott who wrote and proved 
his “ancestors were thievcB,” in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, iv 9 

A modem author fpendi a hundred leaves 
To prove his ancestors notorious thlcvts. 

The Tow* Fclcytte 

Thieves Screened It is said of 
Edward the Confessor that one day , while 
lying on Ins bed for his afternoon’s nap, 
a courtier stole into his chamber, ana, 
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seeing the king’s casket, helped himself 
f reel) from it He returned a second time, 
and on Ins third entrance, Eduard said, 
“Be quick, or Hugoline (the chamber- 
lam) will see you ” The courtier was 
scarcely gone, when the chamberlain 
entered and instantly detected the theft. 
The king said, “ Nerer mind, Hugoline , 
the fellow vv ho has taken it no doubt has 
greater need of it than either yon or I ” 
(Reigned 1042-1066 ) 

Several similar anecdotes are told of 
Robert the Pious, of France At one 
time he saw a man steal a silver candle- 
stick off the altar, and said, “ Friend 
Ogger, run for y our life, or you wall be 
found out” At another time, one of 
the twelve poor men m his tram cut off a 
nch gold pendant from the royal robe, 
and Robert, turning to the man, said to 
him, “ Hide it quickly, friend, before any 
one sees it ” (Reigned 996-1031 ) 

The following is told of two or three 
kings, amongst others of Ludwig the 
Pious, who bad a very overbearing wife 
A beggar under the table, picking up the 
crumbs which the king let down, cut off 
the gold fringe of the roy nl robe, and the 
king whispered to lum, “Take care the 
queen doesn’t see y ov ” 

Thieves of Histone ETote 
Autoi.'vcos, son of Hermes , a v erv 
prince of thieves Be had the pov er of 
changing the colour and shape of stolen 
goods, so as to prevent their being recog- 
nized — Greek Fable 
Barlow (Jimmy), immortalized by 
the ballad-song 

Mj name it Is Jimmy Barlow 
i was bom in the town of Carlow 
And here I He In Maryboro Jail 
All for the robbing of the Dublin mall 

Cartouche, the Dick Turpin of 
France (eighteenth center} ) 

Cottingtov (John), m the time of the 
Commonwealth, who emptied the pockets 
of Oliver Cromwell when lord protector, 
stripped Charles II of £1500, and stole 
a n atch and chain from lady Fairfax 
Duv vl (Claude), a French highway- 
man, noted for his gallantry and daring 
(*-1670) (See below, “James Whit- 
ney,” who was a very similar character ) 
*** Alexander Dumas has a novel 
entitled Claude Duval , and Miss Robin- 
son has introduced him in White Friars 
Frith (Mary), usually called “Moll 
Cutpurse.” She had the honour of rob- 
bing general Fairfax on Hounslow Heath 
Mary Fnth lived in the reign of Charles 
l , and died at the age of 75 y ears 


Nathaniel Field has introduced 
Mary Fnth, and made merry with some 
of her pranks, m hia comedy Amends for 
Ladies (1618) 

CALLOPrsG Dick, executed in Ayles- 
bury in 1800 

Grvxt (Captam), the Irish highway- 
man, executed at Mar) borough l n 1816 

Giieewvood (Samuel), executed at 
Old Bailey in 1822. 

Hassav, the “ Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,” once the terror of Europe He 
was chief of the Assassins (1056-1124) 

Hood (Robin) and his “merry men 
all,” of Sherwood Forest Famed in 
song, drama, and romance Probablv 
he lived in the reign of Richard Occur do 
Lion 


%•* Sir W Scott has introduced him 
both in T/te Talisman and in leanhoc 
Stow has recorded the chief incidents of 
his life (see under the y’ear 1213) Ritson 
has compiled a volume of ballnds re- 
specting him Drayton has given a 
sketch of him in the Polyolbion , xxv i 
The follow m<- are dramas on the same out- 
law’, v iz — The Playe of Pobyn Bode, very 
proper to be played in Mayo games (fif- 
teenth century ) , Skelton, at the com- 
mand of Henry’ VIII, wrote a drama 
called The Downfall of Robert Lari of 
Huntington (about 1520) , The Downfall 
of Robert Earl of Huntington, by Munday 
(1597) , The Death of Robert Earle of 
Huntington, otherwise called RJjin Hood 
of Merrie Shcrwodde, by H Chcttle 
(1598) Chettle’s drama is in reality a 
continuation of Munday ’s, like the two 
parts of Shakespeare’s plavs, Henry IV, 
and Henry V Robin Hood’s Penn’orths, 
aplay by Wm Haughton (1600) , Ro>nn 
Hood and His Pastoral Mai/ Games (1624), 
Robin Hood and His Crewof Soldiers (1627), 
both anony mous , The Sad Shepherd or a 
Tale of Robin Hood (unfinished), B Jonson 
(1637) , Robin Hood, an opera (1730) , 
Robin Hood, an opera by Dr Arne and 
Bumcv (1741) , Robin Hood, a musical 
^°^ in LLood, a comic opera 
(D84) , Robin Hood, an opera by O’Keefe, 
music by Shield (1787) , Robin Hood, bv 
Macnally (before 1820) Sheridan began 
a drama on the same subject, which ho 
called The Foresters 


( n£ TES v 4 S T ) of Argulis, sur- 
named “ The Club-Bearer,” because he 
l ' sc f to kill his victims with an iron 
club — Grecian Story 

r^u!? CKIjS1 S s S!j! )» a famous robber 
oi Attica His real name was PoIvpB- 
mon or Damastes, but he received the so- 
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briquet of Pi ocrvstcs or “ The Stretcher,” 
from his practice of placing all victims 
that fell into his hands on a certain 
bedstead If the victim was too short 
to fit it, he stretched the limbs to the 
right length , if too long, he lopped o£E 
the redundant part — Grecian Story 
Rf \ ( William), executed at Old Bailey 
in 1828 

SiiErr \rd (Jack) , an ardent, reckless, 
generons youth, wholly unrn ailed as a 
thief and burglar His father was a 
carpenter in Spitalfields Sentence of 
death was passed on him m August, 
1724 , but when the warders came to 
take him to execution, they found he 
had escaped He was apprehended in 
the following October, and again mndo 
his escape A third time he w as caught, 
and in No\ ember suffered death Cer- 
tainly the most popular burglar that ever 
lived (1701-1724) 

Daniel Defoe made Jack Sheppard 
the hero of a romance in 1724, and H 
Ainsworth m 1839 

Sims, a Corinthian highwayman, sur- 
named “The Pine-Bender," from Ins 
custom of attaching the limbs of his 
victims to two opposite pines forcibly 
bent down Immediately the trees were 
rolensed, they bounded back, tearing the 
victim limb from limb — Grecian Story 
Ter'weros, a robber of Peloponnesos, 
who killed his victims by cracking their 
skulls against his own 
Turn ix (Pick), a noted highwayman 
(1711-1739) His ride to York is de- 
scribed by H Ainsworth m his lioohicood 
(1834) 

Whitney (James), the last of the 
“ gentlemanly ” highwaymen He prided 
himself on being “theglas3 of fashion, 
and the mould of form ” Executed at 
Sorter’s Block, near Smithfield (1GG0- 
IG91) 

Wild (Jonathan), a cool, calculating, 
heartless wllain, with the aoice of a 
Stenlor He was born at Woherliamp- 
ton, m Staffordshire, and, like Sheppard, 
was the son of n carpenter Unlike 
Sheppard, this cold-blooded villain was 
unn crsally execrated He was hanged 
at Ty bum (IG82-1725) 

%* Defoe made Jonathan Wild the 
hero of a romanco m 1725 , Fielding in 
1741 

Think. It was Descartes who said, 
“ I think, and therefore I exist” (Coglto, 
ergo sum, 159G-1G50) 

“Higher than himself can no man 
(Uuvk ” was the say uig of Prottfguras 


Think “ Cogitation resides not in 
that man that does not think ” — Shake- 
speare, Winter's Talc, act i sc 2 (1G04) 

Third Founder of Home (The), 
Cmus Manus He was so called because 
ho overthrew the multitudinous hordes of 
Cambnans and TeutCnes who came to 
lick up the Romans as the oxen of the 
field lick up grass (n c 102) 

*** The first founder was Romulus, 
and the second Camillas 

Thirsil and Thelgon, two gentle 
swains who were kinsmen Thelgon 
exhorts Thirsil to wake his “too long 
sleeping Muse ,” and Thirsil, having col- 
lected the ny mplis and shepherds around 
him, sang to them the song of The 
Purple island — Phincas Fletcher, The 
Purple Island, l , n (1G33) 

Thirsty (The), Column Itadach, sur- 
named “The Thirsty,” wasamonk of the 
rale of St Patrick Itadacli, in strict 
observance of the Patrician rule, refused 
to quench hit thirst even in the hnnest- 
field, and died in consequence 

Thirteen Precious Things of 
Britain 

1 Di uxwii, (the sword of Rhyd-' 
derch Hnel) If any man except llacl 
drew tins blade, it burst into a flame from 
point to hilt 

2 TnE Basket or Gwxddno 
Garamiiu If food for one man were 
put therein, it multiplied till it sufficed 
for a hundred 

3 The Horn of Bran G u ed, in 
which was always found the \ery 
be\ erage that each dnnkcr most desired 

4 Tuf Platter oi RnrGiN\DD 
Ysgoliiaig, which always contained the 
icrv food that the cater most liked 

5 Tiir Chariot or Morgan 
M wimAwn Wkoeicr sat therein was 
transported instantaneously to the place 
he wished to go to 

G The Halter or Clyoxo Eidoyn 
W hatever horse hew ished for was alw ny s 
found therein It hung on a staple at 
the foot of his bed 

7 TnE KNirr of Llawirodded 
Firciiawg, which would servo twenty - 
four men simultaneously at any meal 

8 The Cudron op Tyrxog If 
meat were put m for a brave man, it was 
cooked instantaneously, but meat for a 
coward w ould never get boiled therein 

9 Tnr Win tstonf of Ilowal 
Tldclld If the sword of n hraic man 
were sharpened thereon, its cut was 
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certain death, hut if of a coward, the 
cut was harmless 

10 Thf Robf of Padarn BrisnuDD, 
which fitted every- one of gentle birth, 
but no churl could wear it 

11, Thf Mantle or Tfgau Elr- 
vron, which only fitted ladies whose 
conduct w os irreproachable 

12 The Mantle of ring Arthur, 
which could be worn or used ns a carpet, 
and whoever wore it or stood on it was 
invisible This mantle or carpet was 
called Gw enn 

*** The ring of Luned rendered the 
w carer invisible so long ns the stone of it 
w as concealed 

13 Thf Chessboard of Gvvfnd- 
dolln When the men were placed 
upon it the) plnycd of themseh es The 
board was of gold, and the men silver 
— JVc/sA Romance 

Thirteen Unlucky It is said 
that it is unluckv for thirteen persons to 
sit down to dinner at the same table, 
because one of the number will die before 
the year is out This sillv superstition is 
ba«td on the “ Last Supper,” when Christ 
and His twelve disciples sat at meat 
together Jesus, of course, was crucified , 
and Judas Iscariot hanged himself 

Thirty ( The) So the Spartan senate 
established by Lv cargos was called 

Similarly, the Venetian senate was 
called " The Forty ” 

Thirty Tyrants {The) So the 
governors appointed by Lj sender the 
Spartan ov cr Athens w ere called (n c 
404) They continued m power only 
eight months, when Thrasvbnlos deposed 
them and restored the republic 

The Thirty pat more people to death In eight 
nonlbs of peace than tbo enemy bnd done In a war of 
thirty years.— Xenophon 

Thirty Tyrants of Borne (The), 
a fanciful name, applied by Trebellius 
Pollio to a set of adventurers who tned 
to make themselves masters of Pome at 
sundry times between a d 2C0 and 2G7 

The number was not thirty, and the 
analogy' between them and “Tho Thirty 
Tyrants of Athens” is scarcely percep- 
tible 

.Thirty 'Years’ "War (The), a 
senes of wars between the protestants 
and catholics of Germany , terminated by 
tho "Peace of Wcstpha’in” The war 
arose thus Tho emperor of Austria 
interfered m the struggle between the 
protestants and catholics, by depriving 


the protestants of Bohemia of their 
religious privileges , in consequence of 
which the protestants flew to arms 
After the contest had been going on for 
somo v ears, Richelieu joined the protest- 
ants (1G35), not from any love to their 
cause, but solely to humiliate Austria and 
Spain (1G18-1G48) 

The Peloponnesian w ar betw een Athens 
and Sparta is called "The Thirty Years’ 
War” (bo 404-431) 

Thisbe (2 syl), a beautiful Baby- 
lonian maid, beloved by Pyrltmus, her 
next-door neighbour As tlicir parents 
forbade their marriage, they contrived to 
hold intercourse w ith each other through 
a chink m the garden wall Once they' 
agreed to meet at the tomb of Ninus 
Tlnsbe was first at the trysting-place, 
but, being scared by alien, took to flight, 
and accidentally dropped her robe, which 
the lion tore and stained with blood 
Py ramus, seeing the blood-stamed robe, 
thought that the lion had eaten ThisbC, 
and so killed himself Wien Thisbfi re- 
turned and saw- her lover dead, she killed 
herself also Shakespeare has bir-'esqucd 
tins pretty tale in his Midsummer Night's 
Dream (1692) 

Thom'alin, a shepherd who laughed 
to scorn the notion of love, but was 
ultimately entangled m its wiles lie 
tells Willy that one day, hearing a 
rustling m a bush, he discharged an 
arrow, when up flew Cupid into a tree 
A battle ensued betw een them, and when 
the shepherd, having spent all Ins arrows, 
ran away, Cupid shot him m the heel 
Thomahn did not much heed the wound 
at first, but soon it festered inwardly- and 
rankled daily more and more — Spenser, 
Shcphcardcs Calendar, m (1579) 

Thomahn is again introduced in eel 
vii , when he inveighs against the 
catholic priests m general, and the shep- 
herd Palinode (3 syl ) m particular 
This eclogue could not have been written 
before 1678, ns it refers to the seques- 
tration of Gnndal archbishop of Can- 
terbury in that y ear 

Thomas (Monsieur), the fellow- 
trav ellcr of Vnl'entme Valentine’s meco 
Mary is in lov e with him — Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Mons Thomas (1G1D) 

Thomas (Sir), a dogmatical, prating, 
self-sufficient squire, whose judgments 
arc but " justices’ justice” — Crabbe. 
Borough, x (1810) 

Thomas a Kempis, tho pseudo- 
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nym of Jean Charlier do Gerson (13G3- 
1429) Some say, of Thomas Hilmmcrlcm 
of Kempcn, an Augustan (138(1-1471) 

Thomas the Ehymer or “Thomas 
of Erceldoun,” an ancient Scottish bard 
IIis name was Thomas Learmont, and he 
lncd in the days of "Wallace (thirteenth 
century) 

This personage the Merlin of ScotHnd was a 

magician as well as a poet and prophet. lie Is alleged 
fctttl to he llrlng In the land of I*flCry find is expected to 
return at comp great convuLIon of codcty In which he U 
to net a distinguished part. —Sir W Scott, Cattle Dan 
{/grout Itlmo Henry 1 ) 

*** If Thomas the Rhvmer lived in 
the thirteenth century, it is an ana- 
chronism to allude to him in Castle 
Dangerous, the plot of which novel is 
laid in the twelfth century 

* + * Thomas the Rhymer, and Thomas 
Rimer were totally different persons 
The latter was an historiographer, who 
compiled The Fccdera (1G38-1713) 

Thopas (Sir), a native of Popcryng, 
in Flanders , a capital sportsman, archer, 
wrestler, and runner Sir Thopas re- 
solved to marry no one hut an “ elf 
queen,” and accordingly started for FnCry - 
land On his way, he met the three- 
headed giant Ohfaunt, who challenged 
him to single combat Sir Thopas asked 
permission to go for his armour, and 
promised to meet the giant next day 
Here mine host broke in with the ex- 
clamation, “ Intolerable stuff 1 ” and the 
■bory was left unfinished — Chaucer, 
Canterbury Talcs (“The Rime of Sir 
lhopas,” 1388) 

Thor, eldest son of Odm and Fngga, 
strongest and bravest of the gods lie 
launched the thunder, presided over the 
air and the seasons, and protected man 
from lightning and cwl spirits 

His wife w as Sif (“lo\c") 

Ilia chariot was drawn by two Lo- 
gouts 

Ilis mace or hammer was called 
Mjolner 

His belt was Mcgmgyard Wbonc'scr 
ho put it on his strength was doubled 

Ilis palace was Thrudiangr It con- 
tained C40 halls 

Thursday is Thor s day — Scandinavian 
Mythology 

The word means “ Refnge from terror " 

Thorosby (Broad), one of the 
troopers under Fitzursc — Sir W Scott, 
Icanhoc (time, Richard I ) 

ThomTerry (Job), a hra/icr m 
Penzance He was a blunt hut Kind 


man, strictly honest, most charitable, 
and doting on' his daughter Man Job 
Thomherry is called “John Bull,” and is 
meant to be a tvpe of a genuine English 
tradesman, unsophisticated by cant and 
foreign manners He failed m business 
“through the treachery of a fnend but 
Peregrine, to whom he had lent ten 
guineas, returning from Calcutta after 
the absence of thirty years, gave him 
£10,000, which he said his loan had 
grown to by honest trade 

Mary Thomherry, his daughter, m lo\ e 
with Frank Rochdale, son and heir of sir 
Simon Rochdale, whom ultimately she 
married — G Colman, junior, John Bull 
(1805) 

Til omh aught (Colonel), an officer in 
Cromwell’s army —Sir W Scott, Wood- 
stoch (time, Commonw ealth) 

TliornluH ( Sir William ), altas Mr 
Burchell, about 80 years of age Most 
generous and most whimsical, most benc- 
i olent and most sensitn e Sir William 
was the landlord of Dr Primrose, the 
wear of "Wakefield After travelling 
through Europe on foot, he had returned 
and lived incognito In the garb and 
aspect of a pauper, Mr Burchell is intro- 
duced to the wear of Wakefield Twico 
he rescued his daughter Sophia — once 
w hen she w ns thrown from her horse into 
a deep stream, and once when she was 
abducted b\ squire Thornhill Ultimately 
he married her — Goldsmith, The Vicar of 
Wakefield (17GG) 

Thornhill (Squire), nephew of sir 
William Thornhill He enjoyed a lnrge 
fortune, but was entirely dependent on Ins 
uncle He was a sad libertine, who 
abducted both the daughters of Dr 
Primrose, and cast the old vicar into jail 
for rent after the entire loss of his house, 
money, furniture, and books by fire 
Squire Thornhill tned to impose upon 
OU\ in Primrose by a false marriage, but 
was caught in his own trap, for the 
mnmngc proi cd to ho legal in own 
respect — Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wat c- 
ficld (17GG) 

Tills vorthy ciliicn nbu„c(l (lie aristocracy much on lho 
rarac principle ns the fair Olivia depredated eauIrcTliom- 
IvlU , — lit bad a sneaking affection tor what bo abased.— 
Lord Lytton. 

Thornton (Captain), an English 
officer — Sir W Scott, Bob Boy (time, 
George I ) 

Thornton (Cyril), the hero and title of 
a novel of military adventure, by captnui 
Thomas Hamilton (1827) 
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Thorough Doctor (Thfi William 
Vnrro iv ns called Doctor Furdcitns (thir- 
teenth century ). 

Thoughtful (rattier), Nicholas 
Cnt'inct, n marshal of Trance So culled 
1>\ his soldicre for his cautious and 
thoughtful poises (1G37-1712) 

Thoughtless (TLss Ditty), n vir- 
tuous, sensible, and amiable voung lnd\, 
utterly regardless of the conventionalities 
of society, and wliollv ignorant of eti- 
quette She is consequcnth for ever 
involved m pettv “crapes mostmoriifvmg 
to her sensitive mind Even her lover is 
nhnned at her gamhinc, and deliberates 
whether such a partner for life is de- 
sirable — Mrs Ilcvwood, Miss lietty 
T’mi^/it’css (1007-1758) 

(Mrs IJcy-wood’s novel cvidcntlv sug- 
gested the Evelina of Miss Bumev , 
1778 1 

Thoulouee (Eaymond count of), one 
of the crus-ding princes — Sir XV Scott, 
Chi at Hubert of Tans (time, Rufus) 

Thraso, a bragging, Bvvnggcrmg 
captain, the Roman llobadil (q r ) — 
'lcrcnce, The Eunuch 

Thraso, dul c of Mnr, one of tlic allies 
of Charlemagne — Ariosto, Oilando 
Eunoso (1610) 

Thrcadneedlo Street (London), a 
corruption of Thnddcnal Street, i c the 
third street from Chcnp3idc (Anglo- 
S ixon, thruida, “ third ") 

Throo a Divxno Humber P\- 
tlingoras calls three the perfect number, 
expressive of “beginning, middle, and 
end," and he mates it a svmbol of dcitj 
AlwritiCAS hill vns Oil on (creator), 
Mes'ou (providence ), Atahuntn ( the 
IjOcoi) 

(Called OUon by tlic Iroquois, and 
Ot> Ci. In the Virginians ) 

Armorica The korngnns or fays of 
Armorica arc three times three 
Buatimins Brahma, YiBhnti, Siva 
Buddhists Buddha, Annan Sonsyn, 
Rosm Son c ja 

(TIicbc nro the three idols seen in 
Buddhist temples , Buddha stands m the 
middle ) 

Chuistians The Father, the Son (the 
Tocos), the Holy Ghost 
Wien, in creation, the earth v as with- 
out form and void, “the Spirit moved 
ov f r the face,” and put it into order 
Ec.v itians (Ancient) Almost each 
porno had its own trtndi but tkfl most 


general were Osins, Ibis, Homs, Ficton, 
Gneph (cnator), Tilth a — Jambhehus 
Etjuscvns Their college consisted 
of three times three gods 

Iats Poncn .1 of dojlum 
By tho nine gwk he swore 
Hint the print houso pf Tnrqdn 
EliouM •ufier wrons no more 

Lord MacauLir Layi of Antftn rams 
i Jloratlus * 1S12X 

Kamtsciivdaifs Koutkhou (creator 
of heaven), Koulittigith, his sister (crcatoi 
of earth), Outlcigin (creator of oa.an) 
PArsrrs Aliura (the creator), Vohu 
Mono (“entity ”), Ahoin Mono (“non- 
entity ”) 

Pj ustans OromasdCs or 0 roman's 
(the qood principle), ArimanCs (the evil 
principle ), Mithras (fecundity) 

Others give /ervane (qod the father), 
nnd omit Mithras from the trimtv 

Pj ntn J v\<; (Ancient) Pachama (god- 
dcss mother), Yirakotcha (= Jupiter), 
Maniakotclia (= Neptune) They called 
their trimtv “Tangatanga” (ie “three 
in one”) 

Pun mci vns Kolpia (the Loqos), Ha- 
nut (“ dnrkness "), Mot (“matter”) 
Romavs (Ancient) Jupiter (god of 
hcaicn), Neptune (nod of caith ana sat), 
riuto (qod of hell) 

(Their whole college of gods consisted 
of four tunes three deities ) 
Scandinavians Odin (“life”), Hm- 
nir (“motion"), Lodn (“matter”) 
Tuiitivns Tnrontaihcloomoo (chief 
deity), Tepapa (the fecund principle), 
Tettoomatntara (their offspring) 

Lao- 1 sen, the Chinese philosopher, 
says the divine tnmtv r is lu, Hi, Ouci 
Orpheus says it is PhnnCs (light), 
UriSno* (heaven), Kronns (time) 

Plato savs it is To AgJIthon (good- 
ness), Nous (intelligence), PsudiO (the 
mundane soul) 

Pythagoras savs it is Monad (the 
unit or oneness), Nous, PsucliO 
Vossius savs it is Jupiter (ditme 
power), Minerva (the Logos), Juno (divine 
proqcmiiicncss) 

Subordinate The orders of Axons 
arc three times three, vir (1) Seraphim, 
(2) Cherubini, (3) Thrones, (4) Dominions, 
(6) Virtues, (G) Powers, (7) Principalities, 
(8) Archangels, (9) Angels — Dionv sms 
the ArcopJigite 

c In henven nbore 

The effulgent Inntls In triple circle mote 

Tftwo Jena -item Delivered xL 13 (15"C) 

The Cities of Ri i ugf were three on 
each side the Jordan 
The F VTF8 are three Clotho (with her 
distqff, presides at birth) Lachtnis (spin* 
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the thread of life), AtrSpos (cuts the 
thread) 

The Furies are three Tisipone, 
Alecto, Mcgsra _ 

The Graces are three Eupliros'ynC 
(cheerfulness of mind), Aglaia (mirth), 
Tlialla (good-tempered jest) 

The Judges of Hades are three 
Minos (the chief baron), /Eacus ( the judge 
of Europeans ), Rhadamanthus (the judge 
of Asiatics ana Africans) 

The Musls are three times three 
Jupiter’s thunder is three-forked (tri- 
fldum) , Neptune’s tndent has three 
rongs , Pluto’s dog CerbErus has three 
eads The rivers of hell are three times 
three, and Sty x Hons round it thrice 
three times 

In Scandinavian mythology, there are 
three times three earths , three times 
three worlds in Niflheim , three times 
three regions under the dominion of Hel 
According to a median al tradition, the 
heai ens are three times three, viz , the 
Moon, Venus, Mercury, the Sun, Stars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed stars, and the 
pnmum mobile 

Svsinouc (1) In the tabernacle and 
Jewish Temple 

The Temple consisted of three parts 
the porch, the Temple proper, and the 
holy of holies It had three courts 
the court of the priests, the court of the 
people, and the court of foreigners The 
innermost court had three rows, and 
three windows in each row (1 Kings 
ii 3G ? vu 4) 

Similarly, Ezekiel’s city had three 
gates on each side (Ezch xlvni 31) 
Oy rus left direction for the rebuilding of 
the Temple it was to be three score 
cubits in height, and three score cubits 
wide, nnd three rows of great stones 
i\ ere to be set up (Ezra n 3,4) In like 
manner, the “new Jerusalem" is to have 
four times three foundations (1) jasper, 
(2) sapphire, (3) chalcedony, (4) emerald, 
(5) sardonyx, (G) snrdius, (7) clirysolyte, 
(8) beryl. ( 9 ) topaz, (10) chrysopmsc, 
(11) jacinth, (12) amethyst It is to 
have three gates fronting each cardinal 
quarter (lie i xxi 13-20) 

(2) In the Temple Furniture The golden 
candlestick had three branches on each 
side ( Exod xxv 82) , there were three 
bowls (ver 33) , the height of the altar 
was three cubits (Exod xxvu 1) , there 
were three pillars for the hangings (ver 
14) , Solomon s molten sea was supported 
on oxen, three facing each cardinal point 
(l Kings vn 2o) 


(3) Sacrifices and Offerings A meat 
offering consisted of three tenth deals of 
line flour (Lev xn 10) , Hannah offered 
up threebulloeks when Samuel was dc\ oted 
to the Temple (1 Sam i 24) , three sorts 
of beasts— bullocks, rams, and lambs — 
were appointed for offerings (Numb 
xxix ) , the Jews were commanded to 
keep three national feasts yearly (Extxl 
xxin 14-17) , m all criminal charges three 
witnesses were required (Lent xvn. G) 
Miscellaneous Thkkes Joshuasent 
three men from each tnbe to survey the 
land of Canaan (Josh xvin 4) Moses 
had done the same attheexpress command 
of God(A r um6 xm ) Jobhadthrcefnends 
(John 11) Abraham was accosted by three 
men (angels), with whom he pleaded to 
spare the cities of the plain (Gen xvm 
2) Nebuchadnezzar cast three men mto 
the fiery furnace (Ban in 24) Dnvid 
had three mighty men of \ niour, and one 
of them slew 300 of the Philistines with lus 
spear (2 Sam xxin 9, 18) Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s imago was three score cnbifs 
high (Dan m 1) Moses was hidden 
three months from the Egvptmn police 
(Exod n 2) The ark of the coicnant 
was three months in the house of Obcd- 
edom (2 Sam vi 11) Balnnm smoto 
his ass three times before the beast 
upbraided him (Kumb xxn 28) Samson 
mocked Delilah three times (Judges \vi 
15) Elijah stretched himself three times 
on the child which he restored to life 
(1 Kings xvn 21) The bttlc horn 
plucked up three horns by the roots 
(Ban vu 8) The bear seen by Daniel 
in Ins vision had three nbs in its mouth 
(\cr 5) Joab slew Absalom with three 
darts (2 Sam xvn i 14) God gave 

Dai id the choice of three chastisements 
(2 Sam xxn 12) The great famine 
in David’s reign lasted three years (2 
Sam xxi 1) , so did the great drought 
in Ahab’s reign (LuU iv 25) There 
were three men transfigured on the 
mount, nnd three spectators (Matt xvn 
1—1) The sheet wa3 let down to Peter 
three times (Acts x 1G) There are 

three Christian graces Faith, hope, nnd 
chanty (1 Cor xni 13) There are 
three that hear record m heaven, and 
three that bear witness on earth (1 John 
v 7, 8) There were three unclean spirits 
that came out of the mouth of the dragon 
(Itcv xvi 13) 

So again E~ciy ninth waie is said 
to be the largest 

[ Trey) w-ilcM th« grrai era fall. 

Wave after irate each mightier than the Injt 
Till liot a ninth one, pHfceriEj half the d 
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A wonder is said to last three tones 
three dry; The scourge used for 
cnr-wals'is a “cat o’ nine tails ” Pos- 
sess on is nine points of the lav, being 
eiuol to (1) tnones to make good a 
dr m, (2) patience to cam a suit 
fh-ough, 13) a good canse, (4) a good 
’ewer, (5) a good connsd, (G) good 
witnesses, (7) a good jury, (8) a good 
judge, (9) good lucl Leases used to be 
g-ac‘ed for 229 rear; Ordeals by tire 
consis’ed of three times three red-hot 
ploughshare; 

There are three times three crowns 
recognized in heraldn,and three times 
three marks of cadenci 

YVe show honour by a three times 
three m drinking a health 
Tlie worthies are three Jews, three 
pagans, and three Christians vlz , 
Joshua, Daud, and Judas Jlaccabrus , 
Ilcc’c', Alexander, and Julius Cresar , 
Arthur, Cbademagnt, and Godfrej of 
Bouillon Tue worthies of I/indon arc 
three times three also (1) c ir William 
Wlvo-th, (2) sir Hear. - Pritchard, («) 
sir William fee cnoke, (4) sir Thomas 
White, (5) sir John Bonham, (G) Chn«- 
t»pi cr CroV cr, (7) CIr John Ilnwkvood, 
(8) sir Hugh Gaverlev, (9) sir limn 
hljleicrer (l'ichnrd Johnson, The Auk 
W'.rihr" of London) 

*»* Those who take any interest in tins 
subject can casilv multiply the examples 
here set down to a much greater number 
(Sec below, the Welsh Triad; ) 

Three AxdontlioversofBritam 
{Tie) (1) Gaswallawn son of Bell, the 
ardent lo.er of Flur daughter of Mug- 
nach Gorr , (2) Tristan or Tristram son 
of Talluch, the ardent lo-er of Iseult 
wife of March Meirchawn his uncle, 
gmernlh called ling Mark of Cornwall, 
(3j Kynon son of Clvdno Eiddin, the 
ardent lover of Mom th daughter of 
Uncn of Rhe to ed — B chh Triads 

Three Battle Knights (27k) m 
the court of 1 ing Arthur (1) Cadwr 
earl of Cornwall, (2) Launcclot du Lac , 
(3) Ovam son of Lncn prince of PJiegcd, 
i c Cumberland and some of the ad- 
jacent lands These three would never 
retreat from battle, neither for spear, 
nor s— ord, nor arrow , and Arthur knew 
no shame in fight when they w ere present 
— Vi Ash Triads 

Three Beautiful Women (T/ic) 


of the court of I mg Arthur (1) Gven- 
hvvvnr or Gnene-cr wife of king Arthur , 
(2) Enid, who dressed m “ azure robes,” 
wife of Geraint , (3) Tegau or Tegau 
Luron — V/elsh Triads 

Three Blessed Bulers (27c) of 
the island of Britain (I) Bran or Vran, 
son of Lljr, and father of Caradawc (Ca- 
raciacus) He was called “Till Blessed ” 
because he introduced Christianity into 
the nation of the Cy mry from Rome , he 
learnt it during his se\cn years detention 
in that cita with his son (2) Lleung 
ab Coel ab Cyllyn Sant, surnamed “Tlie 
Great Light ” He built the cathedral of 
1 ’m Ia(T, the first sanctuary in Britain 
I >/ ( advnPdyr, who gaie refuge to all 
bditiers dn tn out be the Saxons from 
England — Welsh Triads , r\x\ 

Three Calenders (27k), three 
sons of three kings, who assumed the 
disguise of begging den ises Thc\ bad 
each lost one eye Tlie three met in the 
house of /obcide, and told their re- 
spectne tales in the presence of Ilaroua- 
al-Itasclnd aho m disguise (See Cut - 
dfi s, p 130 ) — Arabian jSlghis (“ The 
Three Calenders ”j 

Three Chief (Ladies (The) of the 
nland of Britain (1) Brnnucn daughter 
of king Llir, “the fairest damsel in tho 
world,” (2) Gwenhwyaor or Guenc”er 
wife of king Arthur, (3) zEthclfired tho 
w ife of /Ethelred 

Throe Closures (The) of the island 
of Britain (1) The head of Vran son of 
Lhr, surnamed “Tlie Blessed," which 
was buried under the White Tower of 
London, and so long as it remained there, 
no mender would enter the island (2) 
The bones of Vortimer, <mmnmcd “Hie 
Blessed,” buried in the chief harbonr of 
the island , so long os tbev remained 
there, no hostile ship would approach the 
coast (3) The dragons buned by Lludd 
son of Bell, in the city of Pharaon, in 
the Snowdon rocks (See Tnuri. Tatai. 
Disci-osori-s ) — Welsh Triads , liu 

Three Counselling Knights 
(The) of the court of king Arthur (1) 
Kvnon or Cynon son of Clydno Eiddm , 
(2) Aron son of Kvnfnrch ap Meirchion 
Gul , (3) Llywarch Hen son of Elidir 
I \danvyn So long as Arthur followed 
the ndtice of these three, his success was 
invariable, but when be neglected to 
follm their counsel his defeat was sure. 
— B chh Thads 
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Three Diademed Chiefs (The) 
of the island of Britain (1) Kni son of 
Kyner,'the sewer of king Arthur ne 
rould transform himself into any shape 
lie pleased Always ready to fight, and 
nliv a) s worsted Half knight and half 
buffoon (2) Tn stan mab Tallwcli, one 
of Arthur’s three heralds, and one whom 
nothing could divert from his purpose , 
lie is generally called sir Instrnm (3) 
Gvvevyl mab Gwcstnd, the melancholy 
“ Wien sad, he would let one of his lips 
drop below his waist, while the other 
turned up like a cap upon his head ” — 
The Mabmogion , 22" 

Three Disloyal Tribes (The) of 
the island of Britain (1) the tribe of 
Goronwy Pebyr, which refused to stand 
substitute for their lord, Llcw^ti'mes 
Gyffes, when a poisoned dart w/fT 
him by LIcch Goronwy , (2) C of Hel 
of Gwrgi, which deserted theif tinr , 

Caer Greu, when he met EdaLimmawr 
in battle (both were slain) , (3) the 
tribe of Alan Vyrgan, which slunk 
away from their lord on his journev to 
Camlan, where he was slain — Welsh 
Triads, xxxv 

Three Estates of the Realm 
the nobility, the clergy, and the com- 
monalty 

H B — The sov ereign is not one of the 
three estates 

Three Fatal Disclosures (The) 
of the island of Britain (1) That of the 
buned head of Vran “the Blessed” by 
king Arthur, because he refused to hold 
the sovereignty of the land except by 
Ins ow n strength , (2) that of the bones 
of Vortimer by Vortigern, out of love 
for Ronwen ( lioxccna ) daughter of “Hen- 
gist the Saxon , (3) that of the dragons 
in Snowdon by Vortigern, in revenge of 
the Cy mryan displensure against him , 
having this done, lie invited over the 
Saxons in his defence (See Thule 
Crosuurs )— Welsh Triads , hu 

Three-Fingered Jack, the nick- 
name of a famous negro robber, who was 
the terror of Jamaica m 1780 He w as 
at length hunted down and killed in 
1781 

Three Golden-Tongued Knights 
( The) in the court of king Arthur 
(1) Gwalehmai, cnltedm French Gawam 
son of Gwyn-, (2) Drudwas son of 
1 ryfliu , (3) Eliwlod son of Madog ah 
Utiiur They never made a request which 

s not at once granted — Triads, 


Three Great Asti onomers (The) 
of the island of Britain (1) Gwydion 
son of Don From him the Milky Way 
is called "Caer Gwvdion” He called 
the constellation Cassiopeia “ The Court 
of Don ” or Lly s Don, after his father , 
and the Corona Borealis he called “ Caer 
A nanrod," after his daughter (21 Gwvnn 
son of Kudd (3) Idns — Welsh Tiads , 
li 325 

Three Holy Tribes (The) of the 
island of Britain (1) That of Bran or 
Vrnn, who introduced Christianity' into 
Wales, (2) that of Cunedda Wlcdig , 
and (3) that of Brychan Brycheimog — 
Welsh Triads, xxxv 

Three Kings In our line of kings 
vjever exceed three reigns without 
the fiery "fur£ r c ^r°plic (See Kings 
had three mig'-I* 0 ' 

of them sle Kings’ Day, Twelfth Dav 
or^Vl/ihiianj , designed to commemorate 
the visit of the “ three kings ’’ or “Wise 
Men of the East’’ to the infant Jesus 

Three Bangs of Cologne (2/ie), 
the three “AVise Men” who followed tho 
guiding star “from the East” to Jeru- 
salem, and offered gifts to tho bahe 
Jesus Their names were Jaspar or Gas- 
par, Melchior, and Balthaznr, or Apclhus, 
AmCrus, and Damascus, or Mngalath, 
Galgalath, and Sarasm , or Ator, batqr, 
and FcratSras Klopstock, m his Afcssuyi, 
savs the Wise Men were six m number, 
and gives their names as Hadad, Scllnm, 
Znnri, Mirja, Beled, and Sumth 

%* The toy s show n in Cologne Cathe- 
dral as the “ three kings ” are called 
Caspar, Melchior, and Baltlwar 

Three Learned Knights (The) 
of the island of Britain (1) Gwalehmai 
ah Gwynr, called m French romances 
Gaw am son of Lot , (2) Llechcu ah 
Arthur, (3) Rhiwallon with the broom- 
bush hair there was nothing that man 
knew they did not know — Welsh Triads 

Three-Leg AUey (London), now 
called Pemberton Row, I ettcr Lane 

Three Letters (A Man of), a thief 
A Roman phrase, from fur, “ a thief ” 

Tun trium Iltemnrm homo 
Me vltuperas ? Fur l 

riautus* Auhitorla Li 4 

Three Makeis of Golden Shoes 
(The) of the island of Bntain (1) Cas- 
w allawn son of Bell, when he went to 
Gascony to obtain Flux. She had been 
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abducted for Julms Crcsnr, but was 
brought back b\ the pnnee (2) Wnna- 
vryddan sou of Llyr, w hen he sojourned 
in Lloegyr ( England ) (3) blew Haw 

Gvffes, when seeking arms from his 
mother — Welsh Triads, cx.\n 

Wlnt troft «hT\l wo tnfcct " said Maumryddan 
Let ns take to making shoes." So he bought the 
Lest conlwai and got the best goldsmith to make 
clasps and he was called one of the three makers of 

fold shoes.— .Tie Alabinoylon (' hL’UWiwyddnii " twelfth 
century) 

Three-Men Wine Very bad w me 
is so called, because it requires one man 
lo bold the victim, a second to pour the 
mno down his throat, and the third is 
the % letim made to dnnk it 

Abraham Santa Clara, the preaching 
fnnr,' calls the wine of Alsace “three- 
men wine ” 


Three per Cents “The sweet 
simplicity of the three per cents ” This 
was the Baying of Dr Scott (lord 
Stoweli), brother of lord Eldon the 
great Admiralty judge 

Three Robbers (The) The three 
stars in Orion’s belt arc said to be 
“three robbers climbing up to rob the 
Ranee’s silver bedstead’’ — Miss Frere, 
Oldjdcccan Days, 28 

Three Stayers of Slaughter 
(2 he) (1) Glvgawn GleddvvTud , the 
name of his horse was Buchcstom (2) 
Woman eil 'legid (3) Gilbert ivmb 
Cadgyffro — Welsh Triads, x\ix 


Three Tailors of Tooley Street 
(The) three worthies, lvlio held a meet- 
ing m Tooley Street for the redress of 
popular gnc\ anecs, and nddressed a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, while 
Canning was pnme minister, beginning, 
“ We, the people of Englnnd ” 


Three Tribe Herdsmen of Bri- 
tain (The) (1) Llawnrodded Yarvawe, 
who tended the milch coirs of Nudd 
Had son of Senyllt' (2) Bennren, who 
kept the herd of Carndaw o son of Bran, 
Glamorganshire , (3) Gwdion son of 

Don the enchanter, who kept the kme 
of Gwynedd aboic the Conway All 
these herds consisted of 21,000 milch 
cows — Welsh Triads, Ixxxy 

Three Tyiants of Athens (The) 
PisistrStoB (b c 5G0-490), Ilippias and 
Hippnrchos (n O 627-490) 

(the two brothers reigned conjointly 
from 627-514, when the latter w as mur- 
dered ) 

Three Unprofessional Bards 


(The) of the island of Britain (1) Rhy- 
aw d son of Morgant , (2) king Arthur , 
(8) Cadwallairn son of Cndran — Welsh 
Triads, Kxxix 113 

Three Weeks after Marriage, 
a comedy' by A Murphy (177G) Sir 
Charles Racket has married the daughter 
of a neb London tradesman, and tim e 
w ccks of the lioncy moon liming expired, 
he comes on a > isit to tho lady’s father, 
Mr Drugget Old Drugget plumes him- 
self on ins aristocratic son-in-law , so 
far rcmoicd from the vulgar brawls of 
meaner folk On the night of their 
arm al, the bride and bridegroom quarrel 
about a game of wbist, the lady main- 
tained that sir Charles ought to have 
play ed a diamond instead of a club iso 
angry is sir Charles that he rcsohes to 
have a divorce , and although the quarrel 
is patched up, Mr Drugget has seen 
enough of the beau mondc to decline the 
alliance of Lot dace for Ins second 
daughter, whom he gnes to a Mr 
Woodley 

Three Writers (The) The Scrip, 
totes Trcs are Richnrdus Corincnsis, 
Gildas BadonTcus, and Nennius Bnn- 
chorcnsis , three who wrote on The 
Ancient Histori/ of the British Nation, 
edited, etc , by Julms Bertram (1757) 

*** The Fi\ c Writers or Scriptoi cs 
Qumgiie arc five English chronicles on 
the carlv history of England, edited by 
Thomas Gale (1G91) 'the names of tlieso 
chroniclers arc William of Malmesbury, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Roger Hovedcn, 
Etbelw erd, and Ingulphus of Croyland 

Tho Ten Writers or Scriptores Deccm 
arc the authors of ten ancient chronicles 
on English history, compiled ana edited 
by Roger Twysden and John Sclden 
(1G52) The collection contains the 
chronicles of Simeon of Durham, John 
of Hexham, Richard of Hexham, Allred 
of Rievnl, Ralph de Diceto, John Bromp- 
ton, Gervaso of Canterbury, Thomas 
Stubbs, William Thorn, and Henry 
Knighton (Sec Six CimoMcnrs ) 

Thresher (Captain), the feigned 
leader of a body of lawless Irishmen, 
who attacked, in 180G, the collectors of 
tithes and their subordinates 

Captain Right was a leader of tho 
rebellious peasantry in the south of Ire- 
land m the eighteenth ccntuTy 

Captain Rock was the assumed name 
of a lender of Insh insurgents in 1822 

Throgmorton Street (London), 
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So named from sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, hanker (1613-1571) 

(Sir Nicholas took part m Wyatt’s 
rebellion ) 

Tlirummy-Cap, a sprite which 
figures in the fairy tales of Northum- 
berland He was n “ queer-looking httle 
auld man," whose scone of exploits 
generally lay in the a aults and cellars of 
old castles John Skelton, in his Colyn 
Clout, calls him Tom-a-Thrum, and sin s 
that the clergy could neither i\ rite nor 
read, and were no "wiser than this cellar 
sprite 

Thrush (Sony of the ) 

While hat, whlto bat 
Cherry do cherry do 
Pretty Joe pretty Joe. 

The Storm Thrush , calling for rain, 
br\s 

Bill Peters, Bill Peters, 

Bill refers Bill Peters, 

Kiss me quick. 

Thule (2 syl ), the most remote 
northern portion of the world known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans , hut 
wliethc- an island or part of a continent 
nohodj know s It is first mentioned by 
Pithtns, the Greek naugator, who says 
it is “six days’ sail from Britain,” and 
that its climate is a “ mixture of earth, 
air, and sea ” Ptolem} , with more ex- 
actitude, tells us that the 63° of north 
latitude runs through the middle of 
Thule, and adds that “the du}S there 
are at the equinoxes [sic] tiventa -four 
hours long ” This, of course, is a blunder, 
hut the latitude would do roughly for 
Iceland 

(No place has a day of tm enfc} -f our 
hours long at cither equinox, but am- 
whero bc\ ond either polar circle the day 
is twenty -four hours long at one of the 
solstices ) 

Thu'lc (2 syl ) Antomus Diogenes, 
a Greek, wrote a romance on “ The In- 
credible Things beyond Thulfi ” (To. 
huper Thoulcn Apista), which has fur- 
nished the basis of many subsequent 
tales The work is not extant, but 
Photius gnes an outline of its contents 
in bis Bibliotheca 

Thumb (Tom), a dwarf no bigger 
than a man's thumb He lived m the 
reign of king Arthur, by whom he was 
knighted He was the son of a common 
ploughman, and was killed by the poi- 
sonous breath of a spider in the reign of 
Thunstcno, the successor of king Arthur 

Amongst his adventures may be men- 


tioned the following —He was ly mg one 
day asleep in a meadow, when a cow 
swallowed him as she cropped the grass 
At another time, he rode m the ear of a 
horse He crept up the Blceve of a giant, 
and so tickled him that he shook his 
sleeic, and Tom, falling into the sea, 
was swallowed by a fish The fish being 
caught and earned to the palace, gmc 
the little man lu3 introduction to the 
king 

*** The oldest version extant of this 
nursery tale is in rhyme, and bears the 
following title — Tom Thumb, IIis Life 
and Death , wherein is declared \nany mar- 
vailous acts of manhood, full of wonder 
and stranqc merriments Which httle 
knight fired in hng Arthur's time, and teas 
famous in the court of Great Bnttamc 
London printed for John Wright, 1G30 
(Bodleian Library ) It begins thus 

In Arthurs court Tom Thumbs did Hue— 

A man of mickle might 
The best of all the Tabic Round 
And eke a doughty knight. 

His stature but an Inch In height. 

Or quarter of a span 
Then thlnke you not this little knight 
Was proud a valiant man? „ 

NB — “Great Britain” was not a 
recognized term till 1701 (queen Anne), 
when the two parliaments of Scotland 
and England were united Before that 
time, England was called “ South Britain,” 
Scotland “ North Britain,” and Brittany 
“Little Britain ” The date 1630 would 
carry us hack to the reign of Charles I 

Fielding, in 1730, wrote a burlesque 
opera called Tom Thumb, which was 
altered m 1778 by Kano O'Hara Dr 
Arne wrote the music to it, and bis 
“ daughter (afterwards Mrs Cibber), then 
only 14, acted the part of * Tom Thumb ’ 
at the Hay-market Theatre ” — £ Danes, 
Life of Garnch 

*** Here again the dates do not correctly 
fit in Mrs Cibber was bom 1710, and 
must have been 20 when Fielding pro- 
duced his opera of Tom Thumb 

Thumb (General Tom), a dwarf ex- 
hibited in London in 1846 His real 
name was Charles S Stratton At tho 
age of 25, his height was 25 inches, and 
his weight 25 lbs He w as bom at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, United States, in 1832, 
and died in January, 1870 

They rush by thousands to see Tom Thumb. They 
push they fight they scream they faint they cry Help I* 
and Murder 1** They see my bills and caravan but do 
not read them Their eyes are on them but their sense 
Is gone. In one Keek 12 000 persons paid to see Tom 
Thumb nrhUe only 133} paid to teo my Aristfdfls. — 
Hayden the nrtUt MS Dla.ru 

Thunder prognosticates evil accord- 
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ing to the day of the week on which it 
occurs 

Bondages thundre shoolde brynge tho deatho of learned 
men Jodgex, and others Mondayes thundre, the deathe 
of^romen Tuesdaj es thundre plentie of gralne Wcdnes 
dayes thundre the deathe of harlottea and other blod 
shede Thursdayes thundre plentle of shepo and come 
Fridays thundre the slaughter of a great man and other 
horrible murders and Saturdaycs thundre, a genera'll 
pestilent plague nnd great deathe. — L. DIgges A Prog 
no*1ication Everlasting of Pgght Good Effecte (1556) 

Thunder ( The Giant), a giant who fell 
into a nver nnd was killed, because Jack 
cut the ropes which suspended a bridge 
that the giant w as about to cross — Jac/i 
the Giant-Killer 

Thunder (The Sons of) James and 
John, the sods of Zebedee, were called 
“ Boaner'ges ” — Lithe lx 64, Mar! in 
17 

Tlivmdei aud Lightning Stephen 
II of Hungary was sumamed Tonnant 
(1100, 1114-1131) 

Thunderbolt ( The) Ptolemy king 
of Macedon, eldest son of Ptolemy Soter 
I , was so called from his great impetu- 
osity (b c *, 285-279) 

Handel was called by Mozart “The 
Thunderbolt” (1G84-1759) 

Thunderbolt of Italy (The), 
Gaston de Foix, nephew of Louis XII. 
(1489-1512) 

Thunderbolt of War (77ic) Roland 
is so called in Spanish ballads 
Tisapliernes is so called m Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered, ia (1575) 

Thunderer (The), tbe Times news- 
paper This popular name was first 
giaen to the journal m allusion to a 
paragraph in one of the articles con- 
tributed bj captain Eduard Sterling, 
■while Thomas Barnes w as editor 

We thundered forth the other day an article on the 
subject of nodal and political reform- 

Some of the contemporaries caught up 
the expression, and called the Times “The 
Thunderer ” Captain Sterling used to 
sign himself “Yetus” before he v, as 
placed on the staff of the paper 

Thundering Legion (The), the 
twelfth legion of the Roman army 
under Marcus Aurelius acting against 
the Quad], a d 174 It was shut up in 
a defile, and reduced to great straits 
for want of water, -when a bodj of Chris- 
tians, enrolled m the legion, prayed for 
relief Not only was ram sent, but the 
thunder and lightning so terrified the foe 
tint a complete victory was obtained, and 
the legion was mer after called “The 


Thundering Legion ” — Dion Cassius, Ro- 
man History, Ixxi 8 , Eusebius, Ecclesi- 
astical History, v 5 

The Theban legion, i e the legion raised 
m the Thebals of Egypt, and composed 
of Christian soldiers led by St Maunce, 
was likewise called “The Thundering 
Legion ” 

The term “Thundering Legion” existed 
before either of these two were so called 

Thunstone (2 syl ), the successor of 
king Arthur, in whose reign Tom Thumb 
■was killed by a spider — Tom Thumb 

Thu'no, a foolish rival of Valentine 
for the love of Silvia daughter of the 
duke of Milan — Shakespeare, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (1595) 

Thursday is held unlucky by the 
Swedes, so is it -with the Russians, 
especially m Esthorua 

Thursday (Black) February 6, 1851, is 
so called in tbe colony of Victoria, from 
a terrible bush fire which occurred on 
that day 

Thwaeker (Quartermaster), m the 
dragoons — Sir W Scott, liedgauntlet 
(time, George III ) 

Thwaekum, in Fielding’s novel, The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling (1749) 

Thyanus, an Egj ptian thief, nntn e 
of Memphis TheagCnfis and ChanclCa 
being taken by him prisoners, he fell in 
loie with the lady, and shut her up in a 
ca\ e for fear of losing her Being closely 
beset bi another gang stronger than his 
own, he ran his sword into the heart of 
Chanclea, that she might go -with him 
into the land of shadows, and be Ins com- 
panion in the future life — Heliodorus, 
JEthiopi^a 

Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death 
Hiil what I Io>e. 

Shakespeare Ttcelfth ft Ight act v sc. 1 (16M) 

Thyeste'an Banquet (m Latin 
ccena Thyestw), a cannibal feast Thj estes 
w as gn en Ins own ti\ o sons to cat in a 
banquet served up to lnm by bis brother 
Atreus [At truce] 

Procue and PhilomCna served up to 
Tereus (2 syl ) his own son Itys 
*** Milton accents the word on tho 
second Billable in Paradise Lost, x C8S, 
but then he calls Chalvbe'an (Samson 
Aaomstes, 133) “ Chnhb'ean,” ZSge'an 
(Paradise Jbost, j 745) “iE'gean,” and 
Cnmbuscan' he calls “Cambus'can ” 

Tliyeste'an Bevenge, blood foi 
blood, tat for tat of bloody l cngeance. 
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1 Thves'es seduced tne wife of his 
brother Atreus (2 r^M for which he was 
banished In his banishment he earned 
off his brothers son Phsthenes, wnom he 
brought up ns his own child When the 
boy was grown to manhood he sent him 
to as-assmate Atreus, bnt Atrens slew 
Phstneaes net knowing him to be his 
son The corresponding vengeance was 
this Thvestes had a son named Agis- 
thos who was brought np by king Atreus 
as his own child 'When gEgistkos was 
grown to manhood, the kmg sent him to 
ajmssica’-e Thvesies. but die young man 
slew Atreus msteao 

2 Atreus slew his own =on Phsthenes, 
thinking him to be m= brothers child 
When he found ont his mistake, he pre- 
tended to be reconciled co his brother, 
and asked him to a banquet Thves^te 
went to the feast and a‘e part of his own 
two sons which nad been cooked, ana 
were set before him bv his brother 

A Tbiestcs cefiled the wife of his 
b -other Atreus, and Atreus reamed Pe- 
iopm the nnwedded wife of his brotner 
Thi esh_s It was tne son of this woman 
b> Thyestes who murdered Atrens (his 
uncle and father-in-law) 

*** The tale of Atreus and that of 
CEdipus are the two roost lamentable 
stonfc. of histone Cction, and m some 
points resemble each other Thus CEdi- 
pus married his mother, not knowing 
who she was ; Thyes'es seduced his 
daughter, not knowing who she was 
CEdipus slew his father, not knowing 
'who he was, Atrens slew his son, not 
knowing wno he was CEdipus was 
driven from his throne bv the sons bom 
to him bv his own mother, Atreus 
[At' race] was killed by the natural son 
of ii.s own wife 

Thyrnbrca'an God {Tht\ Apoi'o, 
sc cal ed from a celebrated temple raised 
to his honour on a hill near the river 
TZiymbn us 

Wch y_rj I ct iri liST 

SWr-ss-j xg. OtH 3 - 

THyrsis, a herdsman introduced in 
t e Idj 'is of TheoerPo-', and in Virgil s 
I Oi’tr-r vn Anysnepheracrrus'icis so 
cal ed 

IT-rl by stcttK* e d a 

F-cc? be-'-anr* cafa. 

T"h*r- Cctydn -ni tzri. 

At- a. Jast crc^T 4.zzi~ sw. 

ICLgz. 

Tamms, a long pole with an orna- 
mental head cf itv vine lea-es or a br 
none, earned by B-ccius ana by h -3 


votaries at the celebration of his rites. 
It was emb’ematic of revelry and 
drunkenness 

[J arC?]xbsii ti-* frxa— l. .~r-rzj r i rir suyt 
£*rvr 0 zizSi 

Tibbs {Beau), a poor, clever, dashing 
young spark, who had the Input art- of 
fhncvmg he knew all tael an* rr. vA, and 
that aU the rro^ds knew him , that h.s 
garret was the choicest spot in London 
for its commanding view or the Thames , 
that his wife was a ladv of dirt tngm h*-d 
airs , and that his infant daugnter would 
marrv a peer He took oS his hat to 
everv man and woman of fashion an« 
made out that dukes, lords, occaesses, 
and ladies addressed mm simplv as Ycd 
His hat was pinched up with peculiar 
smartness , his looks were pale,thm and 
sharp , round his neck he wore a broad 
black ribbon, and m his bosom a glass 
pm his coat was trimmed with tar- 
msned lace , and his stockings were sill- 
Bean Tibbs interlarded his rap d talk wnh 
fashionable oaths, such as “ Upon mv 
sonl ’ egad * ” 

" I vai xJzd to <Lr- er^tr " h- nw » x* *b 
dochtss c* FicAiiT-y'-c wrz i-ffr 

Ned. said t e. HI tcii jr>£3 to One- I coo eC 
•Khe~t yee vcrc peach in:; lift licit I bey* Net 
i «iE idprtJTt jott fy-cce. Fe-^se, err Lr-d £ro 
tuiei x rto. x. teas'— prrzt Ktrg'-A' t* py no fer 
tbfT J.r L-d toci dyra la hir cbirc 1 * t"» iu* 

crrzntrr ted n hod * t dlro: la 

tbi cocctry " M I Cisrr T^ 1 tcJ a f =r* ccrar jot d— "i 
re^riiT j. tb- doebess $, In tm * ** Did Ik?!' 
be cocTj "7ot«f=r-, < 5 a. 1 t nTrldjfrrsfcsb^*— ns, 

I bod *ttt> d^ir.CT jT=iedrr “ — Letter Lr 

ATrs TPAjJ, wife of the bean, a slattern 
and a coquette, mnen emaciated, butwith 
the remains of a good-looking woman 
She maae twen'v apologies for being in 
dts’ab.!'? , but baa been out all night widi 
the coun'ess Then, turning to her hus- 
band she added, “And his'lordhhip, u — 
a car, drank your health in a bumper ’ 
Xed taen ask'ed his wife u she had given 
o-ders fo- dinner “Von need make no 
great preparation — onlv we three AH 
lord cannot join ns to-day — something 
small and elegant will do, such as a tur- 
bot, an ortolan, a -* 

“O “ 32-1 Mrs. T^bbs. w d3 tot tLjk, =rrd«- 
c x r.o: cf CA-ci-'fc, dr^5y~iw-Jt 2 c' rrycati 

xsccc 1 ’ *' Tte t-tj J ilsg “ be rt“3cs ** i. vH ^=3 
luia E*^e- HIi trzz* •*^s rc-rf ed c i-, aAi! I 

tb Tc-^orir* c? x gnxt Iccu c' diAbes.' 
cf the werfd ccnr tbc»^h l tine to d e e arr - cn- 
b-A !*xrt Hjt. x?snri 25 ba in- d-flrff 

ctrbLAijT b» e ttiV fa cr berm.— Letter Jr 

dirts TBo-’s hJ~ > , -w_k? a vulgar, 
brawny Scotchwoman “Whets w 
lady ? ’ said Tibb=, when he brought to 
his garret his ercchencv tee ambassador 
of China. “ Sue’s a-washmg veur t~a 
smrt5 Ettas sent door, bo-muse they won’t 
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lent) ce H c tab an loa^ar ' — Goldsmith, 

A CiUi'i :f t*-e lW-iii ilT > f1 ) 

Tiber! {£(<*), lilt name of (lie cal in 
l 1 c b« Ml -epic of /’ey i in/ " ' t or (l 1%) 

TtlV't Talkapnco, n prating ham 1 - 
r aid of C , H*'im' , ethe gn\ tend rich widow 
\ - f.b f vu~] ! 1>\ Ralph Roister Poi'Ur 
—Nicolas lilnll, /. itp’i /kilter J) 

( 4 r -\ Pngbsli c imub, 1 
7>e it tro nni ihu* 

] V •>* re, f/>- j, r*»n!k* c unt I'vi’f fWir 
1 i l t v*r* r *“jt a \\ c 1 r*/ii »*> I 

A 1 ** * IcMk*/’ I re^Jv !i *•*! irtrt* i %.y 
•unt* t J j* e^Tt -a.^^ irJ~i + 

h Jry « J U< T b Vi Jf J ) »*- 

Tibs ( Vr ), n. most “useful In id ’ 
lit will write veu n ltd ipt for (lit lute 
c' a tvad dog, tell \ ou an In«trn tab to 
fs-rfeciun, awl unil'-Mand' the lmsmr«« 
j art of nn author sowell that n« publt'tu r 
can humbug him Ann nm know him 
b his peculiar clmn'int 4 -* of figure, anil 
the coarseness of In* coal, hut ho never 
forge's to inform j cm that Ins elutin' 1 arc 
nil paid for (See Ttnns )— Goldsmith, 
A Ci‘i.ere/ ,l f Bor'd, xxix (17,Vt) 

Tibs’s Eve (S ' ), nc\ er St 1 ibs »« 
n comiption of S Lbc* 'I here i« no «ueli 
ra nt in tlm enk idnr , nnd i’il re re bi 
Tih*« Lie folk neither before nor after 
Lew Tears IV) 

bnrilnr phrases are 11 The batter 
Trmmas,” the “fired, Knktuk," tlic 
“ vrok of (woThur'dni whf n “ throve 
Iuc«*5a, fall* on W ednr=da\ “ mice in 
a Hue moon,' “ in the rttgn of queen 
IlitV,” “wlnn two bundnvs meet," etc 

Tlbullufl (J/e I rrnch), the chevalier 
r-vanttedc 1’arm (17 r !-)*l,) 

Tiburco (2 or 2 ”il ), brother of 
V ilinan, converted bv hi Cccile, his 
nrtcr-in-1 ir,antl baptwol b) pope lirban 
Benin brought before the prefect Almn- 
chu «, nnd commanded to worship the 
image of Jupiter, he refused to do fo, nnd 
was decapitated —Chaucer, Ointcrbury 
Jules (“ Second bun’s Talc," RiS8) 

*** When 'Iiburcc if followed h\ a 
vowel it is made 2 r yl , when In a con- 
sonant it is ,1 aji , us 

An I fcff* r JJilf 'nb^rro In roM entente (2 tjt ) 

\ Jtfi ^ ojlfan to p' 1 !** Vrt*n «ent 

A* t la tU/ "Khc unto llbwce t^Me (3 a /? ) 

ettnucer 

Tibur'zio, commander of the Pisans 
m their nttach upon llorcnce, m tlic 
fifteenth centur) Tlic lhsnnfl ncrc 
thorouphh beaten by the Ilorcntincs, 
led b) Wins Sloor, nnd 1111111710 uns 
taVen cajdivc Tibur/io tells Luna that 


the men ofriorcace untici't him off after 
|h ice 1 - cstafili«htd, and nrhi^ea him to 
join Pi c a This Luna 19 far top noble to 
do hit he grants Tibtirzlo Ins liber!) 

T il> tr-in, beui • examined In the council 
of l lnruice, under the hope of lindinj* 
rime c mse of censure auainst the iloor, 
toks'c n or cancel the ir obligation to him, 
"lertifits to Ins unflinching probita," 
nnd the council could find no cause of 
blame, but I urn, In poison, relieves 
(be ungrateful state of its obligation to 
linn — Robert llroivning, J line 

Tlcbboi nc Dole ( /7.c) W hen lath 
Mnbojlauns ds mg, «hc requested lier In s'- 
band to grant her the means of leaving 
n charitable bcepirst It n as to be a dole 
of bread, to be distributed annual]) on Bio 
Itart of tlic Annunciation, to nm who 
cbo«e to ajiplv for it bir Roger, her 
hm band, sml lie Mould give her n« much 
land ns she could walk over while n billet 
of wood remained burning Thooldlndr 
was tal en into the park, and managed to 
crnvl over tuentv -three ncres of land, 
which vvis nccordniglv ret njnrt, nnd is 
called “ 1 he ( raw Is" to this hour When 
the lmh Mnbilln wns tal en back to her 
chnmbcr, she c anl, “ bo long ns this dole 
is continued, the fainilv of Iichhorne 
rhall prosper, but immcdiatelv it is dis- 
continued, the house flinll fnll, from the 
failure of nnluirimk. Ibis,’’ she added, 
“will be when n fnmil) of seven snne is 
siicvecdctl hv one of seven daughters " 
'1 he custom Iiegan in the reign of Henry 
II , nnd continued till 17%, when, 6in- 
gulnrlv enough, the baron hml seven sons 
nnd Ins successor sc C n daughters, nnd 
Mr I dwnrd Tichbomc, who inherited the 
Doughtv estates, dropping the on„itm! 
name, called himself sir Ldw ard Doughtv 

Tickoll (J/iar/), n useful friend, 
ospccinll) to I Isie Leivcll — W r ) hcrl 
Beeve, l'arlid 

Ti elder ( hmothy ), nn ideal portrait of 
Robert Svm, n lav\)cr of Pdinburgh 
(1770-181)) — W ibon, A octcs A mbrostancc 
(1822- 1C) 

Tiddler (Sec Tom Tmnnn'a 
Gl OUMl ) 

Tiddy-Doll, n mchnnmo given to 
Richard Grenville lord Temple (1711- 
1770) 

Tide-Waiters ( Lcch.s\asht,al ) So 
Ihc Rev lord Oabomc (S G 0 ) cnlls 
the clergv in convocation whose voles do 
not correspond with their real opintonb, 
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Tidei (Dobin), ono of the sen ants of 
the earl of Leicester — Sir W Scott, 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth) 

Tiffany, Miss Alscnp’s ImJj 's-mnid , 
pert, sill} , hold, and a coquette — General 
Burgoyne, The Heiress (1781) 

Tigg (Montague), a clcrcr impostor, 
who lues b} his ants lie starts a 
bubble insurance office — “the Anglo- 
Bengnlcc Companj ” — and makes con- 
siderable gain thereby Hai mg dis- 
co\ ered the attempt of Jonas Clinzzlewit 
to murder his father, lie compels him to 

E ut his motiei m the “new compnn-i,” 
lit Jonas finds menns to murder lnm — 
C Dickens, Martin Cliuzzlewit (1814) 

Tiglatli - Pile'ser, son of Pul, 
second of the sixth dynast} of the new 
Assarian empire The v. ord is Tiglath 
Pul Assur, “ the great tiger of Ass} rin ” 

Tigra'nes (3 syl ), one of the heroes 
slain by the impetuous Dudon soon after 
the arm al of the Christian army before 
Jerusalem — Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered, 
in (1575) 

Tigra'nes (3 syl ), king of Arme'nia 
— Beaumont and Flctcncr, A King or Ko 
King (1G19) 

Tigress TTnrse (A) Tasso sa}8 
that Clonndn was suckled by a tigress 
— Jerusalem Delivered, ni 
Roman story sa} s Romulus and Remus 
w ere suckled by a she-wolf 

Orson, the brother of Yalentme, was 
suckled by a she-bcar, and was brought 
up by an eagle — Valentine and Orson 

Tllbun'na, the daughter of the 
goremor of Tilbury Fort, in love ruth 
Whiskerandos Her love-ravings nre the 
crest unto the crest of burlesque tragedy 
(see act n 1) — Sheridan, The Ci itic 
(1779) 

An oyster may bo crossed In lore aiys the gentle 
Tilburino —Sir W Scott 

Tilbury Port ( The governor of), 
father of lilburlna, a plain, matter-of- 
fact man, w ith a gushing, romnntic, and 
lo\ c-struck daughter In Mr Puff’s 
trnged} The Spanish Armada — Sheridan, 
The Critic (1779) 

Tim Syllabub, a droll creature, 
equally good at a rebus, a riddle, a 
bawdy song, or a tabernacle hymn 1 ou 
may easily recognize him by his shabby 
finely , his frizzled hair, his dirty shirt, 
and his half-genteel, but more than 
half-shabby dress —Goldsmith, A Citizen 
o/ the Woi Id, xxi x (1769) 


Times (The), n newspaper founded 
by John Walter, m 1785 It was first 
called The London Daily Universal Pcgistei , 
m 1788 the u ords The Times or , were 
added Tins long title was never tolerated 
b> the public, which alwa}s spoke of 
the journal as The hcgistcr, till tho 
original title Mas suppressed, and the 
present title, The Times, remained In 
1803 John Walter, son of the founder, 
became manager, and greatly improied 
the character of the paper, and in 1814 
introduced a steam press He died in 
1 847, nnd was succeeded b> his son John 
Walter III In the cditonnl department, 
John (afterwards “sir John”) Stoddnrt 
(nicknamed “Dr Slop”), who began to 
v rite political articles in The Tines m 
1810, was appointed editor m 1812, but 
m 181G -was dismissed for his rabid 
hatred of Napoleon He tried to estab- 
lish an opposition journal, The Kcw 
Times, nhich proved an utter failure 
Sir John Stoddart was succeeded by John 
Stubbing , then followed Thomas Bnme3 
(“Mr T Bounce”), who remained editor 
till his death, in 1841 W F A Delane 
came next, nnd continued till 1858, when 
his son, John Thnddeus Delane (who diedin 
1879), succeeded him The present editor 
(1880) is said to he Mr Thomas Clienery 
The following gentlemen were connected 
with this paper between 1870 and 1880 — 
An East Rnd Incumbent, Mr Rowscll a volunteer 
correspondent. 

Anolicanus Arthur P Stanley dean of ‘Westminster 
a volunteer correspondent, 

C Dr Cu mming who often dates from Dunrobin 
C E Tm Sir Charles E. Trevelyan a volunteer corrcs 
pendent. 

Church Matters the Iter Henry Wnce preacher at 
Lincoln s Inn 

CiTr Article M. B Sampson 
Colleagues to Correspondents Dr Charles Austin 
with Messrs. Dallas, Broome nnd Kelly 
Correspondents In every cldef town of the United 
Kingdom and In all the most Important foreign countries. 

Critic Fine Arts Tom Taylor Dramatic John 
Oxenford (died 1876) Musical T J Davidson 
Editor J T Deinn e died 1870 Thomas Chenery 
Assistant Mr Stebbing who succeeded G W Dasent 
( The Hardy Norseman “) Died 1879 
H Vernon Harcourt, M P 

Hertfordshire Incumbent Canon BlaLcsler dean N 
of Lincoln. 

IfiSTORicus, sir W \«mon Harcourt, M P who nLo 
wrote slashing articles In the Saturday review 

Irish Correspondent Dr G V Patten editor nnd 
proprietor of tho Dublin Daily Express 
Irish Matters O Conor Morris. 

J C Dr Cummins (see C ) a volunteer correspondent 
Leaders Leonard H Courteney Dr CalJcngn Mr 
Knox Robert Lowe Canon Moseley Lawrence Ollphant 
Manager op Office Mowbray Morris 
Manager op Printing and Maciiinert Mr 
Macdonald 

Mercator, lord Orcrstone a volunteer correspondent 
-Military Affairs captain Hozler 
Religious Matters the Ror Henry Wnce preacher 
at Lincoln a Inn 
Reporters, about sixteen 

RUNNTMKdb, Benjamin Disraeli afterwards earl of 
Beaeonsfleld a volunteer correspondent (in 1836) 

Sekex, Grote (died 1871) a volunteer correspondent 


X 
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B G 0 the Her lord El&ney Godolphln Osborne a 
TOluntt-er correspondent. 

Special CoRnESPOVBKjrr Dr TT Howard Russell, 
famous for bis letters from the Crimea in 1854 from 
India in 1S57 from America, in 2 SGI from Bohemia 
in 1SGG from Fnnce on the rranro-Pmssinn war in 
1S~0-71 etc. Occasionally captain Horicr has acted as 
Our Owr - 

> mis ■'cr correspondent, 

\iatob volunteer corres- 

pondent. 

*** Taper Is supplied from the Tn verb fmi Mills irtJfc 
by MessT* Fleming nml Co Leith, and bv Messrs Black 
well and Co London Taffy Is*uc between 70 000 mid 
SO OO0 which nn Ik? thrown from the pres in two hours 
Working Stuff 350 hands. 

Called “ The Thunderer " from an article 
contributed bv captain F Sterling-, be- 
ginning “ \\ e thundered forth the other 
day an article on the subject of social 
and political reform , ” and “ The Turn- 
about,” because its politics jump with the 
times, and are not fossilized whig or tor} 

Tim'ias, King Arthur’s ’squire lie 
went after the “inched foster,” from 
whom Flonmcl fled, and tlio “foster" 
with his two brothers, falling on him, u ere 
nil blnm Timing, oiercomc b) fatigue, 
now fell from Ins horse in asuoon, and 
Btlphcebe the huntress, happening to see 
him fall, ran to his succour, applied nn 
ointment to his wounds, and bound them 
with her scarf The ’squire, opening his 
eyes, exclaimed, “ Angel or goddess , do 
1 call thee right?" “Neither," replied 
the maid, “ hut only a wood-nvinph ” 
Then n as he set upon his horse and taken 
to Belphmhe's puvihon, where he soon 
“ rccoi ered from his wounds, but lost his 
heart” (bk in 6) In bk iv 7 Bel- 
phocbC subsequenth found Timins in 
dalliance with Amorct, and said to him, 
“ Is this th) faith ?” She said no more, 
“ but turned her face and fled ” This is 
an allusion to sir Walter Baleigh’s amour 
filth Elizabeth Throgmorton (Amorct), 
one of the queen’s maids of honour, 
n Inch drew upon sir Walter ( Timias ) the 
passionate displeasure of his rojal mis- 
tress ( Bclphccbc or queen Elizabeth) — 
Spenser, Faery Queen, m (1500) 

Timms (Corporal), a non-com- 
missioned officer m Wavcrlcy’s regi- 
ment — Sir W Scott, Wavcrleij (time, 
George II ) 

Timoleon, the Corinthian He 
hated tyranny, and slew his own brother, 
whom he dearly loved, because he tried 
to make himself absolute in Corinth 
“ TimophKnes he loved, hut freedom 
more ’’ 

The fair Corinthian boast 
Timoloon happy temper mild and firm 
Who wept the brother while the tunni hied 

Thomson, The tfcarons ( Winter 172G) 


Timon the Man-hater, an Athenian 
who lned in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war Shakespeare has a drama 
so called (1G09) The drama begins 
with the joyous life of Timon, and his 
hospitable extravagance , then launches 
into his pecuniary embarrassment, and the 
discover! that his “professed friends” 
will not help him, and ends with his 
flight into the woods, his misanthropy, 
and his death 

When he [Uorttce Walpole] talked misanthropy Do 
out Tmioned Timon —Macaulay 

*#* On one occasion, Timon said, “ I 
hni c a fig tree m my garden uhich I 
once intended to cut donn, but I shall 
let it stand, that any' one nho likes may 
go and hang himself on it ’’ 

Tunon’s Banquet, nothing but 
coicr and warm water Being shunned 
by his friends in ath ersity , he pretended 
to liaie recovered his money, and muted 
his false friends to a banquet The table 
uns laden with colors, but uhen the 
contents v. crc exposed, nothing uns pro- 
vided but lukeu arm nnter (See Scita- 
cm vc, p 875 ) — Shukcspenre, Timon of 
Athens, act m sc G (1G0D) 

Timoth/eos. a musician, who charged 
double fees to all pupils who hnd learned 
music before — Quintilian, Dc Institutions 
Oiatona, n 3 

Ponocrates mndo Dim forget nil t nt he [Gargantva] 
Imd learned under other musters, as TimOtUCus did to 
his disciples who hnd been taught music by others — 
RabcDxLs, Gargantua J 23 (1533) 

Timolhcus plnced on high 

Ami I tH<* 

he lyre 
feast (1097) 

Timothy (Old), ostler at John Mengs’s 
mu at KirchhofT — Sir W Scotl, Anne of 
Geicrstcin (time, Edward IV ) 

Timothy Quaint, the whimsical 
but faitlif nl steu ard of gov emor Ilenrtal) , 
blunt, self-willed, but loving his master 
above all things, and truo to his interests 
— Cherry', The Soldier’s Daughtci (1804) 

Ti'murkan the Tartar, and conqueror 
of China After a usurpation of tu enty 
years, he n as slam m a nsmg of the people 
by Znpbimri “the orphan of Chinn " 

My mind s cmplojed on other arts 

To sling the well stored quiver 

Over this arm and a Ing the darts 

At the first reindeer sweeping down the vale 

Or up the mountain straining e\cry nerve 

To vault the neighing steed and urgo his course 

Swifter that whirlwinds through the ranks of war — 

Theso arc my passions, this my anlj science 

Raised from a soldier to Imperial sway, 

I still will rclgu In terror 

Murphy The Orihan of China ir i. 

Tmacrio “the Sage,” father oi 
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Micomico'na queen of Micom'icon, and 
husband of queen Faranulla lie foretold 
that after Ins death his daughter w ould 
be dethroned by the giant Pandafllando, 
but that in Spain she would find a cham- 
pion in don Quixotes ho would rcstoro 
lier to the throne This ndienture 
conics to nothing, as don Quixote is 
taken home in a cage without entering 
upon it — Ccn antes, Don Quixote, I n 
3 (1G05) 

Tmelanan Doctor (The Gieat), 
W llliam Mitchell, a whitesmith and tin- 
plate worker of Fdmburgli, who pub- 
lished Tin! lei's Testament, dedicated to 
queen Anne, and other similar works 

The reason why I crdl myself the Tindarinn doctor Is 
because I nm a Unklnr and cures old pans and Inntruus. 
— Introduction to Tinklers Testament 

%* Uniformitj of spelling must not 
be looked for in the “doctor's" book 
Me lia\e “ Tinklar,” “Tinkler,” and 
“ Tinclar-ian ” 

Tmderbox (Miss Jenny), a Inch 
with a moderate fortune, who once had 
some pretensions to beauty Her elder 
sister happened to mam a man of 
quality, and Jenny ever after rcsohed 
not to disgrace herself by marrying a 
tradesman Having rejected mnn\ of 
her equals, she became at last the go- 
a emess of her sister’s children, and had 
to undergo the drudgery of three ser- 
i ants without receiving the wages of 
one — Goldsmith, A Citizen of the World, 
iwui (1759) 

Tinker ( The Immortal or The In- 
spired), John Human (1G28-1G88) 

T1 hu Bumtt, United States, is called 
“The Learned Blacksmith ” (1811-1879) 

Tinsel (Lord), a ty pc of that worst 
specimen of aristocracy , which ignores 
all merit but blue blond, and w ould rather 
patronize a horse-jockey than a curate, 
scholar, or poor gentleman He would 
subscribe six guineas to the concerts of 
signor Cantata, because lady Dangle 
patronized him, but not one penm to 
“languagco, arts, and sciences," ns such 
— S Knowles, 2hc Ilunchbach (1831) 

Tmtag'el or Tixtagti , a strong and 
magnificent castle on the coast of Corn- 
wall, said to have been the work of two 
giants It was the birthplace of king 
Arthur, and subsequently the royal resi- 
dence of king Mark Dunlop* asserts 
that i estiges of the castle still evist 

IT tr found a naked child upon the sands 

Of dark Tlntagn by the CoraLh sea. 

4ud that was Arthur 

Tennyson, Oalnercrc (1SSSJ 


Tmto (Dick), a poor artist, son of 
a tailor m the \ illagc of Langdirdum 
He is introduced ns a lnd m the Bnde 
of Lammcrmoor, i This was m the 
reign of William 111 no is again 
introduced in St Honan's Well, i , 
ns touching up the signboard of Meg 
Dods, in the reign of George III As 
William III died m 1702, and George 
III began to reign m 17G0, Master Dick 
must have been n patriarch when ho 
worked for Mrs Dods — Sir W Scott, 
Bnde of Lammcrmoor (1819) , St Bonan's 
Well (1823) 

Meg Dods agreed with the celebrated Dick Tlhto to 
repaint her fathers sign which hnd become rather 
undecipherable. Dick accordingly gilded the bishops 
crook and augmented the horrors of the derii a a pect, 
until It became a terror to all the younger fry of tho 
school house —5 f. Fomin i T) eU l 

Tintoretto, the historical painter, 
whose real name was Jacopo Itobusli 
lie was called B Bunoso from the ex- 
treme rapidity pith which he painted 
(1512-1594) 

Tintoretto of England (The) 
W Dobson was called “ The Tintoret of 
England” by Charles I (1G10-IG4G) 

Tintoretto of Switzerland ( The), 
John Huber (eighteenth century) 

Tiphany, the mother of the three 
kings of Cologne The word is mani- 
festly a corruption of St Epiphany, as 
Tibs is of St Ubes, Tnudn of St 
Audry, Tooley [Street] of St Olnf, 
Tcldcr of St 1 tlielred, and so on 

Scores of the saints ha\c similarly 
manufactured names 

Tl'pliys, pilot of the Argonauts , 
hence nny pilot 

Many a Tlphys ocean s depllis explore 
To open wondrous ways untried before* 

Ariosto Orlando Furloto viiL (HooTe) 

*,* Another name for a pilot or guid- 
ing pow er is PahnQrus , so called from 
the steersman of yLnCns 

E’en Pollnurus nodded at the helm. 

Pope, The Dun dud It GU C174"). 

Tipping (Lady), an old lady “with 
an immense obtuse, drab, oblong face, 
like a face in a tablespoon , and ft dyed 
‘ long walk ’ up the top of her head, ns 
a conicnicnt public approach to the 
bunch of false liair behind ” She delights 
“to patronize Mrs Venecnng,’’ and JIxs 
Yenecnng is delighted to be patronized 
by her lady ship 

LmSy Tlprlns la oltrar* attended lx a lorer ct tan, r.r.il 
she keepan UtUeILt of her lorers, and tr alwnja booVIni 
ft new lorer or etrfklng out nn old lorer or putting • 
lorer In her Mack list, or promoting a lorer to her bias 
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lUt, or adding up her lorcrs or otherwise posting her 
book, which the calls her Cupldon. — C Dickens, Our 
Mutual Friend, it (1$54) 

Tipple, in Dudley’s Flitch of Bacon , 
first introduced John Edv, in into "notice 
(1750-1790) 

Edwin* Tipple, 1 " In the Flitch of Bacon was an 
•xqutsite treat— Eoaden. 

Tippoo Saib (Prince), son of Hr der 
All nawaub of Mr sore —Sir IV Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter (time, George 

II ) 

Tips or “ Examination Crams ” Re- 
cognized stock pieces of rrhat is called 
“book work” in unirersitr examina- 
tions are I ernat’s theorem , tlie“Ludus 
Troyanus " in Virgil’s JEricid (bk r 1 ) , 
Agnesi’s “ Witch , " the “ Cissoid ” of 
Diodes , and the famous fragment of 
Solon, gcnerallr said to be hr 1 unpidcs 

In lau examinations the stock pieces 
are the Justinian of Sandars , the Digest 
of Dcidciica of sir Tames Stephen , and 
the Ancient Law of sir Henry Maine 

The following are recognized primers 
— Tvlill s Logic, Spencers First Prin- 
ciples , Maine’s Ancient Laic , Lessing’s 
iMocoon , Ritter and Prcllcr’s 1 ragmenta , 
V hen ton s International Law 

Tip-tilted. Tennjson ears that 
Lynette had “her slender nose tip-tilted 
like the petals of a flower” — Tennjson 
Gareth and Lynctlc (1858) 

Tiptoe, footman to Random and 
Semple lie had seen better davs, hut, 
being fonnd out in certain dishonest trans- 
actions, had lost grade, and “ Tiptoe, 
uho once stood above the world,” came 
into a position m which “all the norld 
stood on Tiptoe ” lie nas a shrend, 
lnzr , knon ing rascal, better adapted to 
dubious adventure, but nlwavs sighing 
for a snug berth in some wcnltln, sober, 
old-f islnoned, homely, county fnnuh, 
with good n ages, liberal diet, and little 
uork to do — G Colman, Wags and 
JTuins (1788) 

Tiran'te the White, the hero and 
title of a romance of chivalry 

Let me tee that book "said thecurd tre shill find In 
It n fund of unuLement. Here wo shall find tlwt famous 
knlphidon hyric Elyjon of Montnlban and Thomns Ills 
brother ulth the knight Lonseca the bnUle which Detrl 
anti fought with AJano the itntaaem* of the Widow 
Tranquil tlie amour of the empress with her squire and 
the witticisms of lady I rlileinfo. This is one of the 
most amusing books ever written — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote L l 6 (1CJ5) 

Tiresias, a Theban soothsay cr, blind 
from boyhood It is said that Athena 
dcprtv od him of sight, but gave him the 
poiver of understanding the language of 


birds, and a staff as good as eyesight to 
direct his nay Another tale is that, 
seeing a male and female serpent in 
copulation, he killed the male, and was 
metamorphosed into a woman , seven 
years later he saw a similar phenomenon, 
and killed the female, ■whereupon he be- 
came a man again Thus, when Jupiter 
and Juno wished to know whether man 
or woman had the greater enjoyment in 
married life, thev referred the question to 
Tirtsias, who declared that the pleasure of 
the woman is tenfold greater thin that 
of the man (See C.a xims ) 

In troth " eald Jovo (nnd as he spoke he laughed 
Vi hllc to bis queen from nectar bowls lie quaffed) 

Tiie sense of pleasure In the male Is far 
More dull nnd dead thin what you females hare.* 

Juno the truth of whit he said denied 
Tiresias therefore must the case decide 
For he the pleasure of each tex had tried 

Add Lon The Transformation of Tiraiax (1~JQ) 
There Is an nwl ward thing which much perplexes, 
Unless like ni-e Tir&las we bad prored 
C) turns the difference of the several sexes. 

Byron Don Juan xiv 73 (lfl'M) 

*** The name is generally pronounced 
2 ( rp si as, but Milton calls it 2Y re sas 

Blind Thamyris and blind MfconlcTGs [flcrmcrl 
And Ti rc.sas and 1 hlncus [FI nucc ] prophets ol I 
Farad lie Lost ih 36 (16Lj) 

Tirlsneck (Jonme), beadle of old St 
Ronan s — Sir AY Scott, St Honan's 
Well (time, George III ) 

Tirso de Moli'na, the pseudom m 
of Gabriel Tellez, a Spanish monk and 
dramntist His comedy called Convnando 
de Picdra (IG2G) was imitated b\ Molure 
m Ins Fcstm de Pierre (1GG5), and has 
given birth to the whole host of comedies 
and operas on the subject of “ don Juan " 
(1570-1048) 

Tiryns (The Gallery of), one of 
the old Cyclopean structures mentioned 
by Ilomer, and still extant m Argolis 
The stones of this “ gallery ” are so enor- 
mous that two horses could not stir the - 
smallest of them 

%* Similar Cvclopean structures are 
the “treasury of Atreus,” till “gate of 
Lions,” the “tomb of rhorOneus” (3si/l ), 
and the “tomb of Danhos,” all in 
My etna; 

Tiryn'fchian Swam (The), Hcr'- 
cules, called in Latin Tn ynthius Jlcros, 
because he generally resided at Tiry ns, 
a town of Ar'golis, in Greece 

Upon his shield lay tbai Tfrjnthian main 

Civiab I r? In HarrnArd Anri nol C « » a 


Tisapher'nes (4 syl ), “the thunder- 
bolt of war” He was in the army of 

3 x 
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Egypt, and was slam bvRinaldo — Tasso, 
'Jerusalem Delivered, xx (1575) 

Tins son of Mars must not be mis- 
taken forTissaphem£3 the Persian satrap, 
who sided with the Spartans m the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and who treacherously 
volunteered to guide “ the ten thousand ” 
back to Greece 

Tisbi'na, wife of Iroldo Prasildo, 
n Bab} lonish nobleman, falls in lov e w ith 
her, and threatens to kill himself Tisbina, 
to divert him, tells him if he mil perform 
certain exploits which she deemed im- 
possible, she will return his lov e These 
exploits ho accomplishes, and Tisbina, 
mth Iroldo, take poison to avoid dis- 
honour Prasildo discovers that the 
dratight they have taken is harmless, and 
tells them so, whereupon Iroldo quits the 
country, and Tisbina marnes Prasildo 
— ■ Bojnrdo, Orlando Innamorato (1495) 
(Sec Diaxora, p 251, and Dorigex, p 
2GG ) 

Tisellm, the raven, in the beast-epic 
of Reynard the Fox (1498) 

Tisipli'one (4 syl ), one of the three 
Furies Covered with a blood} robe, she 
sits day and night at hell-gate, armed 
mth a whip Tibullus sa}s her head 
n as coifed with serpents in lien of hair 

The Desert Fairy with her head covered with smlei 
like TislpbonO mounted on a winged grifTIn —Comte^so 
D \unoy f\ilry Talcs ( The \ cJow Dwarf 1GS2) 

Ti'tan, the sun or Hellos, the child of 
H} pen'on and Basil'en, and grandson of 
Cailum or heaven Virgil calls the sun 
“ Titan," and so does Ovid 

prlmoa crastlnus ortus 
Lxtulcrlt Titan radibque retexerit orbem. 

<£ntld Jr 118 110 

A maiden queen that ahono at Titan b ray 

Spencer taZry Queen L 4 (1500). 

Titans, giants, sons of ncaven and 
Earth 1 heir names were OcCSnos, Kodos, 
Erios, Hyperion, Inpttos, and Kronos 

The Titantdes were Them [Tfti-a], 
Jilien, Themis, MnemosjfnC, PhcebC, and 
Tctli}s 

Titan'ia, queen of the fairies, andmfe 
of Obtron Oheron wonted her to give 
him for a page a littlo changeling, but 
Titanin refused to port mth him, and tins 
led to a fair} quarrel Oheron, in rev eng e, 
anointed the 0 }cs of Titnnia during sleep 
mth an extract of “ Love in Idleness, 
the effect of which was to make her fall 
in love mth the first object she saw on 
waking The first object Titania sot 
C} cs on happened to be a countrv bump- 
kin, u bom Puck bad drcssCU up with ilti 


ass’s head While Titania was fondling 
this “unamiable creature,” Oheron came 
upon her, sprinkled on her an antidote, 
and Titania, thoroughl} ashamed of licr- 
Bclf, gav e up the bo} to her sposo , after 
which a reconciliation took place between 
the wilful fairies — Shakespeare, Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream (1592) 

Tite Barnacle {Mr ), head of the 
Circumlocution Office, and a verv great 
man mhis own opinion The fnmil} had 
intermarried With the StiltstalLmgs, and 
the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings found 
berths prett} readily in the national w orh- 
shop, where brains and conceit were in 
inverse ratio The young gents in the 
office usual!} spoke with nn e} e-glnss in 
the e} e, in this sort of stv lc “Oh, I si} , 
look hero 1 Can’t attend to v ou to-dn} , 
} ou know But look here I 1 say , can’t 
you call to-morrow?” “No” “Well, hut 
Isav, look here 1 Is tins public business 9 
— anything about — tonnage — or that sort 
of thing?” Having made his case under- 
stood, Mr Clcnnam received the follow- 
ing instructions in these w ords — 

\ou must find out all about IL Then you II memo- 


— C Dlckenx, Little DorrU i (1837) 

Tltho'nus, a son of Laomedon king 
of Troy He was so handsome that 
Auro'ra became enamoured of him, and 
persuaded Jupiter to makehim immortal , 
but as she forgot to ask for eternal v outli 
also, he became decrepit and ugl}, and 
Aurora changed him into a cicada or 
grasshopper Hu name is a s} nonv m for 
a v cr} old man 

Vt cary of aged Hthon s nflron bed. 

Epenjer Lairy Queen I II 7 
thinner than Tlth uus was 
Before ho faded Into ulr 

Lord Ly Hon Talcs of Mil ns IL 

Titho'nus {The Consort of), the moon 

Now tho fair consort of THhonus old 
Arisen from her mate! beiored arms 
Looked palely o er tlie eastern dlfT 

DantC Purgatory !x. (1505}. 

Titlior'ea, one of the two chief sum- 
mits of Parnassus It was dedicated fo 
Bacchus, the other ( Lycorca ) being dedi- 
cated to the Muses and Apollo 

Titian ( Tiziano Vecclho), nn Italian 
landscape painter, especinll} famous for 
his clouds (1477-1676) 

Titian {The French), Jacques Blanchard 
(1G00-1G38) 
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Titian ( The Portuguese), Alonzo San- 
chez Coello (1515-1590) 

Titmarsh ( Michael Angelo), a pseu- 
donym of Thnckerni Called “ Michael 
Angelo ’’ from bis massive bod\ , broad 
shoulders, and large head (1811-18G3) 

Titmouse (J/r Tittlebat), a vulgar, 
ignorant coxcomb, suddenly raised from 
the degree of a linen-draper’s shopman to a 
man ot fortune, with an income of £10,000 
a year — Warren, Ten Thousand a Year 

Tito Mele’ma, a Grech, ivhomarnes 
Romola —George Eliot [Mrs Cross], 
liomola 

Titurel, the first king of Graal-burg 
lie has brought into subjection all his 
passions, has resisted all the seductions 
of the world, and is modest, chaste, pious, 
and del out Ills daughter Sigune is in 
iove with Tschionatulander, nho is slain 
— Wolfram ion Esclicnbach, Titwel 
(thirteenth century ) 

Wolfram’s T third is a tedious 
expansion of a lay already in existence, 
and Albert of Scharfcnberg produced a 
Young Idurel, at one time thought the 
best romance of chivalry in existence, 
but it is pompous, stilted, erudite, and 
wearisome 

Titus, the son of Lucius Junius 
Brutus He joined the faction of Tar- 
quin, and was condemned to death by his 
father, who, haling been the chief instru- 
ment in banishing the king and all his 
race, was created the first consul The 
subject 1ms been often dramatized In 
English, by N Lee (1G79) and John 
Howard Pavne (1820) In French, by 
Arnault, in 1792 , and by Ponsard, in 
1843 In Italian, by Alfien, Bruto , etc 
It was in Payne’s tragedy' that Charles 
Kean made lus cldbiti in Glasgow ns 
“ Titus," his father play mg “ Brutus ” 

The house was filled to overflowing the stirring 
Interest of the play combined with the natural acting of 
the father and eon completely subdued tbo audience 
They eat tufFusedin teara during the hut pathetic Inter 
view until CtiUu overwhelmed by lib emotions, falls on 
the neck of Titus exclaiming in n bunt of agony 

Embrace thy wretched father I when the xt hole theatre 
broke forth In long peals of applau-c Edmund Kean 
then whi«pered In his son b car Charlie myj boy, we are 
doing the trick. — Cole Life of Char la Kean. 

Titus, “ the delight of man, ” the Roman 
emperor, son of Vespasian (40, 70-81) 

'Ittus, the penitent thief, according to 
Longfellow DumSchns and Titus were 
two of a band of robbers, who attacked 
Joseph in his flight into Egypt Titus 
Said, “ Let these good people go m 
peace , ” but Dumachu3 replied, “ First let 


them pav their ransom ” Whereupon 
Titus handed to his companion forty 
groats , and the infant Jesns said to him 

When thirty years shall have gone by, 

1 at Jerusalem shall die 

On the accursed tree 
Then on My right and My left side 
Those Lhle res shall both be crucified 
And Titos thenceforth xbnll abide 
In paradise with Me. 

Longfellow The Golden Legend (38S1). 

Tityre Tus (long u), the name 
assumed in the seventeenth cen'nin by a 
clique of y oung blades of the better class, 
whose delight was to break windows, 
upset sedan-chairs, molest quiet citizens, 
and rudely caress pretty women in the 
streets at night-time These bran lers 
took succcssn ely many titular names, 
as Muns, Hectors, Scourers, afterwards 
Flickers, later still Ilawcubites, and lastly 
Mohawks or Mohocks 

“ Tita re tu-s ” is meant for the plural 
of “ Tityre tu,’’in thefirstlinc of Virgil’s 
first Eclogue “ Tit\ re, tu patulu recubans 
sub tegmme fagi," and meant to imply 
that these blades were men of leisure and 
fortune, who “lay nt ease under their 
patrimonial beech trees ” 

Tlt'yru8, m the Shcphtardcs Calendar , 
by Spenser (eel u and vi ), is meant for 
Chaucer 

«■« i- - ' — 

Spenser The hhepheardet Calendar rU. (1570) 

Tityns, a gmnt, whose body' covered 
nine acres of ground In TartSrus, two 
\ ultures or serpents feed for ei er on his 
hi er, which grows as fast as it is gnawed 
away 

Prometheus (3 syl ) is said to hai o 
been fastened to mount Caucasus, where 
tw o eagles fed on lus In er, which nc\ er 
wasted 

Nor nnob«crred lay stretched upon the marlo 
TItyus earth bom whoso body long and largo 
Covered nine acres There two vultures it. 

Of appetite Initiate and with beaks 
For rarine bent, unliitermitting gored 
His liver Powerless he to nut to flight 
The fierce deveorers. To this pcnanco judged 
For rape intended onLalona fair 

Fentou & Jlomcr’t Odyney xl (173G) 

Tizo'na, the Cid’s sword It was 
buned with him, ns Joycnse (Charle- 
magne’s sword) was bnned with Charle- 
magne, and Dunndana with Orlando 

Tlal'ala, sumamed “ The Tiger," 
one of the Azttcas On one occasion, 
being taken captive, Madoc released him, 
but he continued the unrelenting foe of 
Madoc and Ins new colony , and w us 
alw ays foremost in working them eviL 
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When at length, the Aztecas, being oxer- 
come, migrated to Mexico, Tlalala refused 
to quit the spot of his father’s tomb, and 
threw himself on his own javelin — 
Southey, Madoc (1805) 

Toad with an It, worthlessness, 
mere dung Anglo-Saxon, toid or toord, 
(now spelt with a u) , hence in the Gospel 
of St Luke xiu 8 “He answennge 
seide to him, Lord, suffer also this zeer, 
til the while I delue [delve) aboute it, and 
sende toordis ” — Gothic and Anglo - 

Saxon Gospels, Bosworth, p 3G5 , Wj cliffe 
(1889) 

Good husband his boon Or request hath afar 
III husband as soon Hath a toad with an R. 

Tusser Five Hundred Point* etc, UL 16 

(A good husband has his wishes fulfilled 
rcadilv , but a bad husband is served with 
a foo[r]d as soon as with the boon re- 
quested ) 

Toad-Eater ( Pulteney's ) Henry- 
Vane wns so called, in 1742, bv sir 
Robert Walpole Tw o j cars later, Sarah 
Fielding, in David Simple, speaks of 
“toad-eater” as “quite a new word ” 
(Spanish, iodita, “ a factotum,” one who 
will do any sort of work for his 
emplover ) 

Tobacco, snjs Stow, in his Chronicle, 
t. as first brought to England bj sir John 
Hawkins, m 15G5 (7 Elizabeth) 

Before that Indian weed bo strongly w ns embraced. 

Wherein such mighty sums we prodigally waste 

Drajton rolyolHon, x>h (1G13). 

Tobo'so (DulcmSa del), the lady 
chosen by don Quixote for his particular 
paragon Sancho Panza says she wns 
“a stout-built, sturdy wench, who could 
pitch the bar as well ns anj j oung fellow 
in the parish ” The knight had been in 
love with her before he took to crrmtrj 
She wns Aldonza Lorenzo, the daughter 
of Lorenzo Corchuelo and Aldonza No- 
gnlGs , but when sigmorQuixuda assumed 
the dignity of knighthood, he changed 
tho name and stj le of lus lady into 
Dulcwca del Toboso, which wns more 
befitting his rank — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, I 1 1 (1G05) 

Toby, w alter of the Spa hotel, St 
Ronan’s, kept bj Snndie Lawson — Sir 
W Scott, St Honan's Well (time, George 

HI ) 

Toh)/, a brown Rockingham-ware beer 
jug, with the likeness of Toby Filpot 
embossed on its sides, “a goodly jug of 
well-browned cl ax , fashioned into the 
form of an old gentleman, atop of whose 


bald head was a fine froth answering to 
his wig” (eh n ) 

Gabncl lifted Toby to his mouth, and took n hrarty 
draught — C. Dickens Master Humphreys Clock { Bar 
naby Rudge H xh 1811) 

Toby, Punch’s dog, in tho puppet-show 
exhibition of Punch and Judy 

In some versions of the gTent drama of Punch there Is 
a small dog (a modern Innovation) supposed to bo the 
prlvato property of that gentleman and of the name of 
Toby— always Toby This dog has been stolen In youth 
from another gentleman and fraudulently sold to the 
confiding hero who having no guile himself has no 
suspicion that it lurks In others but Toby entertaining a 
grateful recollection of his old master and scorning to 
attach himself to anv now patron, not only refuses to 
smoke a pipe at the bidding of Punch but (to mark his 
old Qdelity~more strongly) seizes him by tho nose and 
wrings tho same with violence at which Instance of 
canine attachment tho spectators are always deeply 
affected. — C Dickens. 

Toby, in the periodical called Punch, 
is represented as a grave, consequen- 
tial, sullen, unsocial pug, perched on 
back volumes of the national Memppus, 
which he guards so stolidlv that it would 
need a verj hold heart to attempt to filch 
one There is no reminiscence in this 
Toby, like that of his peep-show name- 
sake, of anj previous master, and no 
aversion to Ins present one _ Punch 
himself is the \ erj beau-ideal of good- 
natured satire and far-sighted shrewd- 
ness, while hiB dog (tlieveiy DiogEnCs of 
his tribe) would scorn his nature if ho 
could be made to smile at anything 

*** The first cover of immortal Punch 
was designed by A S Henning, tho 
present one by Richard Doyle 

Toby ( Uncle), a captain, who was 
wounded at the siege of Namur, and wns 
obliged to retire from the service He is 
the impersonation of kindness, benevo- 
lence, and simple-heartedness, his cour ige 
is undoubted, his gnllnntrj delightful for 
its innocence and modestv Nothing can 
exceed the grace of uncle Tobj ’s lov e- 
pnssnges with the Widow Wadinnn It 
is said that lieutenant Sterne (father of 
the novelist) was the prototype of Uncle 
Toby — Sterne, 2) istr am Shandy (1759) 

My uncle Toby Is one of the finest compliments e>cr 
paid to human nature. He Is the most unoffending of 
God s creatures or as the French would express It, tm tel 
petit bonhomme Of his bowling green his sieges, and 
Ills amours who would Bay or think anything amiss l— 
IfruJitt 

Toby Veck, ticket-porter and 
jobman, nicknamed “Trotty” from lus 
trotting pace He wns “a weak, small, 
spare man,” w ho loved to earn his tnonev , 
and heard the chimes rmg words in 
accordance with his fanev, hopes, and 
fears After a dinner of tripe, he lived 
for a time in a sort of dream, and woke 
up on New Year’s Day to dance at hi» 
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daughter’s wedding — C Dickens, The 
Chuns (1814) 

Todd (/auric), a poor Scotch nnil- 
nnkcr, who emigrates to America, nnd, 
after some tcv erst 3 of fortune, begins life 
again as a backwoodsman, and greatly 
prospers — Galt, Laurie Todd 

Tod'gers (Mis), proprietress of a 
"commercial boarding-house , ” w eighed 
down with the os ervv helming cares of 
"sauces, gravy,” and the wherewithal of 
providing for her lodgers Mrs Todgers 
had a “soft heart" for Mr Pecksniff, 
astdosser, and being really kind-hearted, 
befriended poor Mercs Pecksniff in her 
miserable married life with her brutal 
husband Jonas Chuzrleuit — C Dickens, 
Martin Chuzzlcicit (1841) 

Tofa'na, of Palermo, a noted poisoner, 
who sold a tasteless, colourless poison, 
called the Manna of St Fitola of Bara, 
but better knossn ns Aqua Tofana 
Above COO persons fell victims to this 
fatal drug She vs as discovered in 1G59, 
nnd died 1730 

Da Spara or Hicronyma Spara, about a 
c^nturv previously, sold an “elixir” 
cipiallv fatal 1 he secret vs as ultimately 
rescaled to her father confessor 

Tofts (J distress), a famous singer 
toss ards the clo=e of the eighteenth 
century bhc vs ns very fond of cats, and 
left n legacy to twenty of the tabby 
tribe 

Not Mobfl mourned more for fourteen brats 
Nor Mistress Toft, to leave her twenty cats, 

Peter Pindar [Dr WoJcotJ Old Simon (1800} 

Togar'ma (“ island of blue leaves"), 
one of the Hebrides — Ossian, Death of 
Cuthulhn 

Togorma, the kingdom of Connal 
Eon of Colgar — Ossian, Fungal 

Toliu va Boliu, at sixes and sev ens, 
in the utmost confusion, topsy-turvy 

Tbs earth was toliu n bohn that L void an J in con 
fn Ion In short chaos This n njr ttcII be applied 
to a country desolated by vrir f % o/tf by kdtt /John* 
rd J— / .sbelals, Pantayrvc? it 17 (1^) 

Tomette, a confidential female ser- 
vant of Argan the maladc imagmairc 
“Adroito, soigneuse, diligentc, et surtout 
lidble,” but contractions, and alvvavs 
calling into action her masters irritable 
temper In order to cure him, she pre- 
tends to be a travelling physician of 
about 90 y ears of age, although she has 
not seen ts\cnfv-si\ summers, and in the 
capacity of a Galen, declares M Argan is 


suffering from lungs, recommends that 
one arm should be cut off, and one evo 
taken out to strengthen the remaining 
one She enters into a plot to open the 
eyes of Argan to the real affection of 
Angeliquc (his daughter), the false love 
of her step-mother, and to marrv the 
former to Clcantc the man of her choice, 
in all which schemes she is fullv success- 
ful — Moliere, Lc Maladc Imagmau e 
(1673) 

Toison cL’Or, chief herald of Bur- 
gundy — Sir W Scott, Quentin Durward 
nnd Anne of Geicrsicin (time, Edward 
IV) 

Toln, the Danish William Tell baxo 
Grammaticus, a Danish vv -atcr of the 
twelfth ccntun, tells us that Toki once 
boasted, in the hearing of Harald Blue- 
tooth, that lie could hit an apple with Ins 
arrow off a pole , and the Danish Gessler 
set him to trv his skill In placing an 
apple on the head of the archers son 
(twelfth century ) 

Tolandc of Anjou, a daughter of 
old king Rend of Provence, and sister 
of Margnrctof Anjou (wife of Henry VI 
of England) — Sir w Scott, Anna of 
Gcicrstcm (time, Edward IV ) 

Tolbootli (The), the principal prison 
of Edinburgh 

i- ' ’ J - J * hljchnmu 
If her nrms 

Byron i fine levers (1300). 

Lord Byron refers to the “duel” 
betw cen I' rancis Jeffrey editor of the 
Edinburgh lieuiw, and Thomas Moore 
the poet, at Chalk Tarm, m 1806 The 
duel was intemipted, nnd it was then 
found that neither of the pistols con- 
tained a bullet 

Cnn none remember that eventful day 

That crcr Glorious, almost fatal fray 

When Idttlo 8 [Thomas Moore) teullcsa pistol met Ills eye 

And Bow Street myrmidons stood laughing b) 1 

Ditto 

Tole’do, famous for its sword-blades 
Vienne, in the Lower Dauphinc, is also 
famous for its swords Its martinets 
(i e the water-mills for an iron forge) 
arc turned by a little nvor called Gere 

Gargantna par® Touchfiucet nn excellent sword of a 
Vienne blade with a golden scabbard —Rabelais, Gar 
ffantua I 40 (1k33) 

Tolme'fces (3 syl ), Foolhardiness 
personified in The Purple Island, fully 
described m canto v m His companions 
were Arrogance, Brag, Carelessness, nnd 
Fear (Greek, *olmetcs, “a foolhardy 
man ”) 3 
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Thus ran tho rash Tolmetcs never viewing 
Tlie fearful fiends that duly him attended 

Much would lie boldly do but much more boldly vaunt 
T Fletcher, The Purple Island rill (1033) 

Tom, “ the Portugal dustman,” who 
joined the allied army against France m 
the war of the Spanish Succession — Dr 
Arbuthnot, History of John Bull (1712) 

Tom, one of the sen ants of Mr 
Peregrine Lovel, “uith a good deal of 
surly honesty about him ” Tom is no 
Sneak, and no tell-tale, hut he refuses to 
rtbet Philip the butler m sponging on his 
blaster, and wasting his property in 
riotous living When Los el discosers 
the state of affairs, and clears out his 
household, he retains Tom, to whom ho 
entrusts the cellar and the plate — Res 
J lowmlej, Hwh Life Below Stans 
(1759) 

Tom Folio, Thomas Rawlmson, the 
bibhopolist (1081-1725) 

Tom Jones (1 syl ), a model of 
generosity, openness, and manly spirit, 
mixed ssith dissipation Lord Byron 
calls him “ an accomplished blackguard ” 
( Don Juan, run 110, 1824) — Fielding, 
Tom Jones (1749) 

A licro with ft flftwctl rcputntlon n hero sponging for n 
guinea n hero who cannot pay his Landlady and Is obliged 
to let his Jionour out to hire Is absurd and the claim of 
Tom Jones to heroic rnnk Is qulto untenable —Thackeray 

Tom Long, tho hero of an old talc, 
entitled Ihe merry Conceits of Tom Long, 
the Carrier, being many Pleasant Passages 
and Mad l’ranhs which he observed in his 
Travels Tins tale ssas at one time 
amazingly popular 

Tom Scott, Daniel Quilp’s boy, 
Tosver Hill Although Qmlp ssas a 
demon incarnate, yet “between the boy 
and tbe dsvnrf there existed n strange 
Lind of mutual liking ” Tom srns very 
fond of standing on Ins head, and on one 
occasion Qurlp said to him, “ Stand on 
a our head again, and I'll cut one of j our 
feet off " 

The boy raado no answer but directly Qullp had shut 
Mm elf In stood on his head before tho door then 
walked on bis hands to tho hack and stood on his head 
there then to the opposite side nud repeated the per 
fomnnee Quiln, knowing his disposition was lying 
in Walt nt a little distance armed with a large piece of 
wood which being rough and Jagged and Wudded with 
broken nails might possibly haro hart him If It had been 
thrown at him — C Dickens The Old CurlotUy Shop y 
(1840) 

Tom Tliurnb, the name, of a very 
diminutive little man in the court of king 
Arthur, killed by the poisonous breath of 
a spider in the reign of king Thunstone, 
the BULLts'or of Arthur In the Bodleian 
Lrbrarj there is n ballad about Tom 


Thumb, which was printed in 1G30 
Richard Johnson wrote in prose The 
History of Tom Thumbe, which -wan 
printed m 1621 In 1630 Charles Per- 
rault published his talc called Lc Petit 
Poucet Tom Thum ib introduced by 
Drayton in his Nympludia (16G3-1G31) 

“Tom ” in thin connection ih the Sw edish 
tomt (“a nix or dwarf”), asm Tompt- 
giibbe (“a brownie or kobold ”) , the final 
t is silent, and the tale is of Scandmav inn 
origin 

Tom Thumb, a burlesque opera, altered 
by Kane O’Hara (author of Midas), 
in 1778, from a dramatic piece li) Field- 
ing the noi elist (1730) Tom Thumb, 
having killed the giants, falls m lo\ e with 
Huncamnnca daughter of king Arthur 
Lord Grizzle wishes to marry the prin- 
cess, and when he hears that the “ pygmy 
giant-queller” is preferred before him, his 
lordship turns traitor, invests the palace 
“at the head of his rebellious rout,” and 
is slain by Tom Then follow s the hitter 
end A red cow swallows Tom, the queen 
Dollallolla kills Noodle, Fnzalctta kills 
the queen, Huncamunca 1 ills Fnzalctta, 
Doodle kills Huncamunca, Plumnnt* 
kills Doodle, and the king, being left 
alone, stabs lnmsclf Merlin now enters, 
commands tbe red con to “return our 
England’s Hannibal,” after which, the 
wise wizard restores nil the slain ones 
to life again, and thus “jar ending,” each 
resolves to go home, “and make a night 
on’t ” 

Soon nftcr Liston bud made his popular hit In Field 
lug’s Tom Thumb nt tho Ilnymnrkct Theatre ho wns 
linked to dine In the City iind nftcr tho dessert the whole 
party rose the tables and chairs wero set back and 
Mr Liston wns requested to favour the company with 
lord Grizzles dancing song beforo the children went to 
bed." As may be supposed Llstou took his hat and 
danced out of the house nevermore to return — C laisselb 
Representative Actou 

Tom Tiddler’s Gi ound, a nook 
in a rustic bi-road, where Mr Mopes the 
hermit lncd, and had succeeded in lajing 
it waste In the middlo of the plot was 
a ruined hoi el, a ithout one patch of glass 
m the windows, and with no plank or 
beam that bad not rotted or fallen aw ay 
There was a slougli of water, a leafless 
tree or two, and plenty of filth Rumour 
said that Tom Mopes bad murdered bio 
beautiful wife from jealousy, and had 
abandoned tbe world Mr Traveller tried 
to reason with him, and bring him back 
to social life, but the tmker replied, 
“When iron is thoroughly rotten, jou 
cannot botch it, do what yon maj ” — C 
Dickens, A Christmas Humber (18G1). 
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Tom Tiler and His Wife, a 
transition plaa between a morality and 
fltrageda (1578) 

Tom Tipple, n highYraa-man in 
captain Machonh’s gang I'cnchum calls 
Inm “ft gturling, soaking sot, nlavna s too 
drank to stand himself or to make others 
stand A cart," he f aa «, “is nbsolutch 
reces»ary for him " — Gna, The Beggars 
O/vm, i (1727) 

Tom Tram, the hero of a no\el 
entitled The Mad Pmn/s of Tom Tiam, 
Sin-in-Imr it> Mother Wirier, vhcrcmlo 
is adihd his Verr'/ Jests, Odd Concuts, 
and PUa*ant Toh,s (ecaenlcenth Cen- 
tura 1 

All yo~r «J* t'ntfre *t«<l iSvn 
I jwh fro*a dsn <jaltotxs to Trm Tn*n. 

Trur 

Tom-a-Thrum, a «pntc aalncli 
figure-, in the fain talca of the Middle 
Ages, a “queer-looking little auld man," 
v.liose chief exploits averc in the a milts 
and collars of old emtio* John Skelton, 
speaking of the elerga, «nas 

Ab» f ttry rbnrrr *ome cannot d^flyne ihrlr Dirr 
Forte cannot »cn.r»ly rede And jrt will not dtr*!** 

Tor to kej< a cue As wyre m Tun n Tlinirn 

C Ijn Clout {line Henry \ III* 

Tom o’ Bedlam, n tickct-of-lcarc 
madman from Bethlehem Ho petal, or one 
discharged ns incurable 

Tom of Ten Thousand, Tlmm/is 
Thy nnc , «o celled from Ins great aav ilth 
lie aaas boned in 'Westminster Abbea, 
but ailia, the then dean has not thought 
fit to Ic-aa e on record 

Tom tlio Piper, one of Uic charac- 
ters in the ancient morris-dance, re- 
presented with a talmur, tabonr-stick, and 
pipe He carried a snord and shield, to 
denote Ins rank ns a “ squire minstrel ” 
His shoes ucrc liroivn , ins hose red and 
“ gimp-thighed ,’ Ins lint or cap red, 
turned up with arlloaa, and adorned aaith 
n feather, Ins doublet blue, the sicca es 
being turned up aailli aelloiv, and he 
Tore a aelloiv cape oacr his shoulders 
(See 5romus-D axcr ) 

Tom’s, a noted cofTec-hotisc in Birchin 
Lane, the usual rendezaous of young 
merchants at ’Change time 

Tomahouricli ( Muhmc Janet of), 
an old Elba), mint of Robin Oig 51‘Com- 
' Inch the Highland drover — SirW Seott, 
The Tico Drovers (time, George 111 ) 

Tom'alua, n. aahnnt fmra knight, 
nuLswnn of Ling ObCron Tom HI in is 


not the same ns “ Tom Thumb, ” as are aro 
generally but erroneously told, for n? the 
‘‘mighty combat” fomahn backed Pig- 
aviggcn, nhilc Tom Ilium or Thumb 
seconded kang Oberon Tins fairy battle 
avus brought about by the jealousy of 
Oberon, aaho considered the attentions of 
Pigaaiggento queen Mnb averc “far too 
nice M Draalon, Nymphdia (1503- 
1G31) 

Tomb {Knight of the), James carl of 
Douglas hi disguise 

Hfj armour ffw ln^cnfon y panted to ni (o represent 
asbe’eton the rINi Mm: eon«tHulrd by the corse et nnd 
Its bark jlrrr The ih\ 1<1 represented an owl with Its 
wlnpi i] c*u! — a rteWee which wax repented upon tlio 
helmet which nnv**»rcd to be compVlrly eorered by tin 
Irnasc of fl c mine bird of ill om n Hut Clint which was 
|\artfruhrt? calculated to excite surprf e In the spectator 
wu the pml hrftjhtnml Uihine-J of the fl-ure — Sir IV 
bolt* Cattle liinfferjiu xlr {time Henry I J 

Tomboy ( Pn*cdta ), a self-aailkd, 
hoademsh, ill-educated romp, of strong 
animal spirits, andaalmlly nncona entionm 
She is a "West Indian, left under the 
guardianship of linmnclc, nnd sent to 
1 ondon for her cdncatinn Jli“S Pris- 
cilla tomboy lues inth Bamncle s 
brother, old [Nicholas] Cocknea, a 
grocer, aahcrc she pirns boy -.and-girl 
loac aaith aoung \\ niter Cockney, aalncli 
consists chiefla in pettish quarrels nnd 
personal insolence Suli'cqucntla she 
runs off aaith captain Sightly, but the 
captain behaves aacllba presenting him- 
self nc\t dna to the guardian, and obt lin- 
ing Ins consent to marriage — The Jtomp 
(altered from BickcrstatVa fore in the 
Cdg) 

Tomes [To-maif], one of the fi e 
phasicmns called in by Sgnnnrellc to 
consult on the malady of Ins daughter 
Lucinde (2 syl) Being told that a coach- 
man he aans attending aias dead nnd 
buried, the doctor asserted it to be quite 
impossible, as the coachman had been ill 
onla six daa°, nnd llippocrlttCs had 
positiacly stated that the disorder avould 
not come to its height till the fourteenth 
daa The fiac doctors meet in consulta- 
tion, talk of tbo toaan gosjip, their 
medical experience, their visits, ana thing, 
in short, except the patient At length 
the father enters to inquire aahiit deci- 
sion (hey had come to One say s Lucinda 
must base nn emetic, 51 Tombs says she 
mnst be blooded, one saas an emetic 
anil be her death, the other that bleeding 
aa ill infallibly kill her 

Jf Tomls 51 you* no falles salgner tout & theure rotrft 
GUe cert one personno rnoric. 

JI DetfomndrSt SI urns In fnftcs snlgner olio necert 
pas cn rlo dam un qoart*tl bcuro. 
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And they quit the house m great nngcr 
fact 11 4) — Molifcre, L'Amourc Mddccxn 
(1GG5) 

M Tomis Ukctl correctness In medical prutlco — Mn- 
eaulaj 

Torakins (Joseph), secret emissary 
of Cronin ell He wns formerly Philip 
llnzcldine, alias Master Fibbct, secretary 
to colonel Desborongh (one of the pnrlm- 
mentnrv commissioners) — Sir W Scott, 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth) 

Tom'yriG, queen of the MassngCtm 
She (lcfcited Cyrus, who had invaded her 
kingdom, and, liming slain him, threw 
Ins head into n -vessel filled with human 
blood, saying, “It was blood you thirsted 
for , now take j our fill 1 ” 

Great bran re valves embossed with Tomyrls. 

Tennyson The Princess v 
£/] was ebown the scnlli and cruel mangling made 
33y Tomyns on Cyrus when abe crltM 
* Blood thou didst thirst for take thy fill of blood I ** 
Dantfl Purgatory xil (1303) 

Ton-Iosal was so heavy and im- 
wieldy that when he sat down it took 
the whole force of a hundred men to 
set him upright on his feet again — The 
Fiona 

If Flon was remarkable for his stature In weight 
all yielded to tlio celebrated Ton Iosal — J Mncphcrvm 
Dissertation on Osstan 

Ton-Thena (“fire of the wave"), a 
remarkable stnr which guided Lartbon to 
Ireland, ns mentioned in Ossinn’s Tcm’ora, 
mi , and called in Oatldxn of Ctutha, “the 
red trnv cllcr of the clouds ’’ 

Toruo, a y onng Tyrolese, who saved 
Maria, the suttler-girl, when on the point 
of falling down a precipice The tw o, of 
course, fall m love w ith each other, and 
the regiment, which had adopted the 
suttler-girl, consents to their marriage, 
provided lomowiU enlist under its flag 
No sooner is this done than the mar- 
chioness of Berkenfield In) s claim to Marin 
as her daughter, aud removes her to the 
castle In time, the castle is besieged and 
taken b) the very regiment into which 
lonio bad enlisted, and, ns Tonio bad 
risen to the rank of a French officer, the 
marchioness consents to his marriage with 
her daughter — Donizetti, An Figha del 
Pcggnncnto (1840) 

Tonna (Mrs ), Charlotte Elizabeth 
(1792-184G) 

Tonto ( Don Chcruhn), canon of Tole’- 
do, the weakest mortal in the world, 
though, b) his smirking air, )ou would 
a j him a wit When he henrs a deli- 
- performance read, he listens with 


such attention as seems full of intelli- 
gence, but all the while he understands 
nothing of the matter — Lesagc, Gxl Ulas, 
v 12 (1724) 

Tonton, the smallest dog that ever 
existed M hen the three princes of a 
certain king were sent to procure the 
tiniest dog the) could find ns a present to 
their aged f itlier, the White Cat gave the 
)onngest of them a dog so small that it 
was packed in wadding in a common 
ncom shell 

A s soon as the ncom was opened they all eiw o little 
dog Hid In cotton mul so smnil It might Jump through a 
finger ring without touching It It war a mixture of 

scvrml colours Its care and long hair readied to the 
ground The prince set It on the ground aud forthwith 
the tiny creature began to danco a saraband with casta 
nets. — Comtesse D Aunoy Fairy Tales ( The Vt hlte Cat," 
1632). 

Tony Lumpkin, a ) onng boobv , 
fond of practical jokes and low company 
He was the son of Mrs Ilardcastle by her 
first husband — Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773) 

Toodle, engine-fireman; an honest 
fellow, very proud of his wife Poll) and 
her family 

Potty Toodle, known by the name of 
Richards, wife of the stoker Polly was 
an apple-faced woman, and was mother 
of a large apple-faced famil) This 
jollv, homch, kind-hearted matron wns 
selected as the nurse of Paul Dombc) , and 
soon became devotedl) attached to Paul 
and Ins sister Florence 
Pchin Toodle, known as “The Biler" 
or “ Rob tho-Gnndcr,” eldest son of Mrs 
Toodle wet-nurse of Paul Dombev Mr 
Dombe) gets Robin into an institution 
called “The Charitable Grinders,’ where 
the worst part of the boy’s character is 
freel) dev eloped Robin becomes a sneak, 
and enters the service of James Carkcr, 
manager of the firm of Dombc) and 
bon On the death of Carker, Robin 
enters the service of Miss 1 ucretia '1 o\ 

— C Dickens, Dombeq and Son (18 1G) 

Tooley Street, London , a corrup- 
tion of bt Olaf Similarl), Taudr) is a 
corrjption of bt Audrv, bt libs of St 
Ubcs, and St Telders of St Ethelred 

Toom Tabard (“ empty jadet ”), a 
nickname given to John llalliol, because 
Ins appointment to the sovereignty of 
Scotland was an empt) name lie bad 
the ro) al robe or ynckct, but nothing else 
(1259, 1292-1314) 

Tooth (A Wolfs) At one time a 
wolf’s tooth wns worn ns an amulet by 
children to charm away fear 
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Tooth Worshipped (A) The 
people of Ceylon worship the tooth of an 
elephant , those of Malabar the tooth of a 
monkey Tne Siatrese once offered a 
Portuguese 700,000 ducats for the re- 
demption of a monkey’s tooth 

Tooth-picks The Romans used 
tooth-picks made of masticrwrood m pre- 
ference to quills , hence Rabelais sa\ a that 
prince Gargantua “picked his teeth with 
mastic too'h-pickcrs ’ (s cscuroit les dents 
n\ ccques ung tron de lentiscc), bh i 23 

L^ntisctira s©3 si till fro ml ex cuspu 

Ite'asrft, dent es pen no, I^nre potc*. 

Martial, J’jngnimt, xx. 2b 

Toots (Air ), an innocent, warm- 
hearted young man, 311st burst from the 
bonds of Dr Blimbers school, and deeply 
m love with Florence Dombei He 13 
famous for blushing, refusing what he 
longs to accept, and for saying, “ Oh, 
it is of no consequence” Being \cry 
nervous, he never appears to advantage, 
but in the main “ there were few better 
fellows in the world ” 

I axrure you " nld Mr Too*.., real]/ I am dreadfully 
tony but i s of no consequence ” — C. D eke a. fjombry 
aiut&yii nrul. {15*5). 

Topas (Sir), a native of Popervng, 
in Flanders , a capital sportsman, archer, 
wrestler, and runner Chaucer calls him 
“sir Tbopas ” (q v ) 

Topas (Sir) Sir Charles Dilke was so 
called bv the Army and Nary Gazette, 
Xovember 25, 1871 (1810-1SGO) 

Topham (Master Charles), usher of 
the black rod — Sir W Scott, P event oj 
the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

To'phet, “the place of drums,” from 
toph (“a drum”) So called in allusion 
to the drums and timbrels sounded in the 
vallev of Hinnom to drown the cnes of 
children sacrificed to this idol Solomon 
introduced the worship, and built a temple 
to Moloch on the Mount of Olives, “ that 
opprobious hill” (l Kings xi 7) The 
% alley of Hinnom is called Gehenna, and 
is made in the FTcw Testament a “ tvpe 
of hell ” 

the wisest heart 

Of Solomon lie led by fraud to bu-Id 
Vb temple nght against the temple of Cod 
On that opprobious hOI and made his pro re 
The p'esssnl raWer < 5 / lUanom Tophct thence 
And black Gehenna called the type of hell. 

Jliiton Parodist iart, L. 4^0 etc, (1CC5) 

Topsy, a young slave-girl, who never 
knew whether she had cither father or 
mother, and being asked bv Miss Ophelia 
St Cl ire how she sunpneed she came mt > 
tae w orld, replied, “I cpccts 1 growed ”- 


-Mrs Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1852) 

Tor (Sir), the natural son of king 
Pellmore and the wife of Ancs the 
cowherd lie was the first of the knights 
of the Pound Table — Sir T Malor , 
History of Pnncc Arthur, 1 24 (1470) 

Toralva (The licentiate), mounted 
on a cane, w-s convcied through the air 
with his oies shut, m twelie hours he 
arrived at Rome, and the following morn- 
ing returned to Madrid Dunng his 
flight he opened his 03 es once, and found 
himself so near the moon that he could 
have touched it with his finger — Cer- 
vantes, Bon Quixote, II ui 5 (1615) 
(See Topp u ha ) 

Torch-Race On the eve of the 
Pamthcn-ea, there was a torch-race in 
ancient Greece, in which the runners were 
expected in succession to carrv a lighted 
torch without allowing the flame to 
become extinguished Each passed it in 
turn, and each received it Plato (Leg , 
vi ) compares the transmission of life to 
a torch-race, and Lucretius has the same 
idea ‘ “ Ft quasi cursorcs vital lampada 
tradunt” (Be Pcrum Nature, 11 77) 

Thomas Moore say s the nations of F urope 
caught up the lose of liberty from Eng- 
land, as the runners in a torch-race handed 
the lighted brand from one to another 
(See Lcmpnere, art “Prometheus”) 

As at old games a runner snatched the torch 
From runner 

R. Browning Paraccltiu IL 

Twaj Hire a torch race, such as they _ 

Of Greece performed In ages gone, 

"When the feet youths. In long array 
Passed the bright torch triumphant on, 

I nw the expectant nations stand 
To caich the coming Came In turn 
I tnw from read) hand to hand. 

The dear but struggling glory bo-n. 

T Moore The Torch of Utcr'y (T e I4l. 

Tordenskiol [ Tor 1 den stole] or the 
“Thunder-Shield” So Pcder Messcl 
1 ice-admiral of Denmark (in the reign of 
Christian Y ) was called He was 
brought up as a tailor, and died in a 
duel 

From "Denmark thunders Torden Viol 
Let each to bearen commend his eouJ 
And fly 

Longfellow King Chrallan [F J. 

Torfe (Mr George), provost of Ork- 
ney — Sir YT Scott, The Pirate (time, 
William III ) 

Tormes ( Lazardlo de), by Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza (sixteenth century ) , 
a kind of Oil Bias, whose adventures and 
roguish tricksare the brstof a \ e/a nopulnr 
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sort of novel called the Gusto Picarcsco 
Leslie has imitated it in his Gil Bias, 
and w e have numberless imitations in onr 
own langnage (See Ttll Oh lyglass ) 

Tlie Idenl Yankee la whom European prejudice baa 
combined the attractive traits of n Glnea da Passamonte 
a Joseph Surface a LararDIo de Tonnes a Scapln a 
Thefr-ltfis, and an Autoljcus.— W H. Hurlbnrt 

*** “ Gmcs de Passamonte,” in Don 
Quixote, hi Cervantes, "Joseph Sur- 
face,” in The School for Scandal, by 
Sbendan , " Scapin,” in Lcs Fourbencs de 
Scapm, in Molifcrc , “ThersitCs,” in 
Homer’s Iliad, 1 , "Autolycus,” m the 
Winter s Talc, hi Shakespeare 

Tormot, youngest son of Torquil of 
the Oak (foster-father of Eachin M‘Ian) 
— Sir IV Scott, Tair Maid of Perth 
(time, Henry IV ) 

Tome'a, a lake or rather a m er of 
Sweden, which runs into the gulf of 
Bothnia 

Still pressing oc bejond Torncas lake 

Tlioroson The Seatons l Winter " 172C) 

Tor’neo, a town in Finland Often 
visited by tmellers, who can there 
li ltness the singular phenomenon of the 
sun remaining aboie thehonzon both day 
and night at the summer solstice It 
belongs now to Ilussia 

Cold iu (he rocks on Tomco « lioirr broir 

Campbell Pleasures of Hope IL (I'M) 

We find our author [ A F Skioldet/rand] pursuing bb 
Journey northwards and his description of the 
entrance Into "ft estrobotlwia gircs us a nigh Idea of 
the ntiness of the country in tho neighbourhood of 
Tonieo. — Quarterly review April 1814. 

Torquato, that is, Torquato Tasso, the 
Italian poet, author of Jerusalem Delivered 
(1544-1595) After tlie publication of 
his great epic, Tasso hied in the conrt 
of Ferrara, and conceived a i lolent passion 
for Leonora, one of the duke’s sisters, but 
fled, m 1577, to Naples 

Torquato b tongue 

V. ru tuned for elnrish paxina nt the throne 
Of lirncl pomp , „ 

Akenslde, Pleasure* of Imagination IL 

Torquil of tlie Oak, foster-father 
of Eachin MTan He nas chief of the 
clan Quhele, and had eight sons, the 
finest men m the clan Torquil nas a 
seer, who v, as supposed to ha\ e com- 
munication with the invisible world, and 
he declared a demon had told him that 
Eachin or Hector M'lan was the only 
man in the two hostile clans of Chattan 
and Quhele who would come off scatli- 
less in the approaching combat (ch xxvi ) 
— Sir IV SccH, Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Uenn T Y ) 

A parallel combat is described w The 


Cid When Sanchoof Castilewasstabbed 
bj Bcllido of Zamora, Diego Ordonez; of 
the house of Lara, challenged fi\ e of the 
knights -of Zamora to single combat 
Don Anas Gonzalo and hiB four sons 
accepted tbc challenge Pedro Anas 
was first slam, then his brother Diego 
Next came Herman, who received a 
mortal wound, but struck the charger of 
Diego Ordonez The charger, funous 
with pam, earned its nder beyond the 
lists, and the combat wns declared to be 
drai n 

Torralba (Dr ), earned by the spirit 
Ccquicl from ValladOlid to Rome and 
back again m an hour and a half He 
was tried bv the Inquisition for sorcery 
(time, Charles V ) — Joseph de Otsau 
Pcllicer (seventeenth century) (See 
Tokaia a ) 

Torre (So ), son of sir Bernard, baron 
of Astolat His brother was sir Lavaine, 
and his sister Elaine "the lily maid of 
Astolat” He was blunt-mannered, but 
not without kindness of heart —Tenny- 
son, Idylls of the King ("Elaine ") 

The word “Torre” isablunderforTirrc 
Sir Torre or Tor, according to Arthurian 
legend, was the- natural son of Pclhnorc 
king of Wales, “begotten on Aries’ wife, 
the cowherd ” (pt li 108) It waSsirTirrc 
who wns the brother of Elaine (pt m 
122) — Sir T Malory, History of Prince 
Arthur (1470) 

T or'nsmond, general of the forces 
of Aragon He falls m love with Leonora 
the usurping queen, promised in marriage 
to Bertran prince of the blood-roy al, but 
she falls in love with Tomsmond, who 
turns out to be the son of Sancho the 
deposed king Ultimately, Sancho is 
restored, and Leonoia is married to Tor- 
nsmond — Dryden, The Spanish Fryar 
( 1080 ) 

Torso Fama'se (3 syl ), DircC and 
her sens, the work of Appollomus and 
Taunscus of Rhodes 

Toshaeli Beg, tlie "second” of 
M'Gillie Cbnttamch chief of the clnn 
Chattan, in the great combat — Sir W 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, Hcnrv 
IV) 

Totlull or Tuttle, Westminster, 
said to be a corruption of Tent’s Hill, i c 
the Saxon god Mercury, called lout 
“ Hermit's Hill ” or “Ennin’s Hill,” in 
the vicinity, is said to he the same word 
under the corrupted classic form of 
Hermes, which also means Mercury 
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Tottenham m Boots, a popular 
toast in Ireland m 1731 Mr Tottenham 
g-u e the casting vote which threw out a 
Government bill verv obnoxious to the 
Irish, on the subject of the Insh parlia- 
ment He had come from the country , 
and rushed into the House, mthout 
changing his boots, just in tune to give 
his vote, which preiented the bill from 
passing by a majonh of one 

Totterly ( Loid ), an Adonis of 60, 
and a ci-derant Jcunc Homme — C Selby, 
The Unfinished Gentleman 

Tottipottymoy, a “Hoghnn Mo- 
ghan,” or mock mightiness, like the 
major of Gnrratt, or the king of the 
Cannibal Islands 

The might) Tottlpottymoy 

Sent to our elders an envoy 

Complaining sorely of the breach 

Ol lciguo. 

S Butler Budlbras ib2flG&4) 

Touch, qnalita “ Of noble touch,” 
of noble quality The reference is to the 
touchstone bj which gold is tried Gold 
articles made according to the rules of 
alloj are called of 11 a true touch ” The 
“touch of Pans” is spoken of in 1300 
“Laquelle touche passe tous les ors dont 
l’on oeuvre en tous paj s ” In 1597 tw o 
goldsmiths were sentenced to the pillory 
for making false plate and counterfeiting 
“ her majesty’s touch " 

The lapis Eydius or touchstone is 
touched by the gold, and leaics a mark 
behind, the colour of which indicates its 
punty 

Gold Is tried by the touchstone and men by gold — 
Bacon. 

Touehet [Too-shay] When Charles 
IN introduced Henri of Navarre to Mane 
Touehet, the witty Navarrcse made this 
anagram on her name, Je charmc tout 

ToucTofaueet {Captain), in Picro- 
chole’s army, taken captive by fnar John 
Being presented to Grangousier and 
asked the cause of his king’s imasion, 
he replied, “ To avenge the injury done to 
llic cake-bakers of Lcrne " (ch 25, 2G) 
Grangousier commanded Ins treasurer to 
gu c the fnar 62,000 saluts (£15,500) m 
reward, and to Touchfaucet he gave “ an 
excellent sword of a Vienne blade, with 
a gold scabbard, and a collar of gold 
weighing 702,000 merhs (570,000 ounces), 
garnished wnth precious stones, and valued 
at £16,000 sterling, bj way of present ” 
Returning to king Picrochole, he advised 
him to capitulate, whereupon Rnshculf 
'.ricd aloud, “Unhappy the prircc who 


has traitors for Ins counsellors 1 ” and 
Touchfaucet, draw mg “his new sword," 
ran him through the body The King 
demanded who gave him the sword, and 
being told the truth, ordered his guards 
“ to hew him in pieces ” — Rabelais, Gar- 
gantua , i 45-47 (1533) 

Touching for the King's Evil 
It is said that scrofulous diseases were at 
one time very prevalent in the island, 
and that Edward the Confessor, in answer 
to earnest prnj er, was told it would bo 
cured by the rojnl touch Edward, bemg 
gifted w ith this miraculous power, trans- 
mitted it as an heir-loom to his succes- 
sors Henry VII presented each person 
touched w ith a small com, called a touch- 
piece or touch-penny 
Charles II of England, during Ins 
reign, touched as many as 92,107 persons, 
the smallest number (2983) being in the 
year 1669, and the largest number in 
1684, when many were trampled to death 
(sec Mncauhj ’s History of England, xiv ) 
In these “touchings,” John Brown, a 
royal surgeon, supenntended the cere- 
monj (See Macbeth, act iv sc 3 ) 
Prince Charles Edward, who claimed 
to be prince of Wnles, touched a female 
child for the disease in 1745 

The French kings claimed the same 
divine power from Anne of Cions, A n 
481 And on Easter Sunday, 1G8G, 
Louis XIV touched 1600, using these 
words, Le » oy te touche, Bicu to gucris^a 
*** Dr Johnson was the last person 
touched The touch-piece given to him 
has on one side this legend, Soli Deo 
glona, and on the other side, Anna D G 
M BE F et H EEG (“ Anne, bj the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, queen") 

Our good Edvard he the Confcror and king 

’ n '~ twbrt the throat and jaws 

he remedy nor cause 
by earned prayer 

lh(s tumour by tv king might cured be alone 
TVliich he an heir loom left unto the English throne 

Drayton Polyolblon xi. (It?l3) 

Touching Glasses in drinking 

healths 

TV ben prince Charles passed over Into France, after the 
failure of the expedition In 1715 UU cupportcrs were 
beset with spies on every hand It so happened that 
occasionally in society they were necessitated to drink 
the kings health but it ins tadtly understood that the 
king ~ ins not king George but the king over the 
mater " To express this symbolically one glass was passed 
over another and later down the foot of ono glass was 
touched against the rim of another — hotes and Queries 
of is cts York, October lBoO 

Touchstone, a clown filled with 
“quips and cranks and wanton wiles " 
The original of this character was Tarl- 
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ton, the favourite court jester of queen 
Llizabeth —Shakespeare, As Ton Like It 
"lo98) 

His famous speech is “ the sev en 
degrees of affront ” (1) the rctoit 
oourtcous, (21 the quxp modest, (3) the 
reply churlish, (4) the t cproof valiant, (5) 
the countcr-chech quarrelsome, (0) the he 
circumstantial, and (7) the he direct (act 
v sc 4) 

Tnrieton P530-15S9] was inimitable In such parts as 
Launcelot In the Merchant of 5 mice [shafcwprrcrei 
and Touchstone " For these clowns parts be never hau 
un equal and never will bate —Baker Chronicles 

Touchwood (Colonel), “the most 
passionate, impatient, unreasonable, good- 
natured man in Christendom ” Uncle- of 
major and Clarissa Touchwood 

Sophia Touchwood, the colonel s daugh- 
ter, in love with her cousin, major 
Touchwood Her father wants her to 
mam colonel Clifford, but the colonel 
lias fixed his heart on Clarissa, the major's 
sister 

Major Touchwood, nephew of colonel 
Touchwood, and m love with Ins cousin 
Sophia, the colonel’s daughter lie 
fancied that colonel Clifford was his rival, 
but Clifford was in lov e with Clarissa, the 
majors sister Tins error forms the plot 
of the farce, and the mistakes which 
arise when the major dresses up to pass 
himself off for his uncle constitute its 
fun and entanglement 

Cla-issa Touchwood , the major’s sister, 
in love with colonel Clifford They first 
met at Brighton, and the colonel thought 
her Christian name was Sophia, hence the 
major looked on him as a rival — T 
Dibdin, What iferf ? 

Touchwood (Lord), uncle of Mclle'font 
(2 syl ) 

Lady Touchwood his wife, sister of sir 
Tnul Pliant She entertains a criminal 
passion for her nephew Mellefont, and, 
because he repels her advances, vows 
to ruin him Accordinglv , she tells her 
husband that the y oung man has sought 
to dishonour her, and when hi3 lordship 
fancies that the 'Statement of his w ife 
must be greatly overstated, he finds 
Mcllcfont with lndv Touchwood in her 
own private chamber This seems to 
corroborate the accusation laid to his 
charge, but it was an nrtful track of 
Mnskwell’s to make mischief, and m a 
short time a conversation which he over- 
nc.ars between lady Touchw ood and Mask- 
well reveals the infamous scheme most 
iully to him — Congreve, The Double 
(1700) 


(I ord and ladv Touchwood must not 
be mistaken for sir George and lady 
Frances Touchwood, which arc very d f- 
ferent characters ) 

Their Wlldnirs dr John Bratcs, lady Touch woods n”d 
Mrs. Frails ore conventional reproductions of tho** wild 
paHnnts and demireps which Ogure In the licentious 
dramas of Dryden and ShadwdL— Sir \V Scott, The 
Drama. 

*** “ AVildair,” in The Constant Couple, 
bv Farqnbar , “ Brute,” in The Pro- 
voked Wife, by Vanbrugh, “Mrs 
Frail,” in Love for Love, by Congreve 

Touchwood (Sir George), the loving 
husband of lady Frances, dcsperatelv 
jealous of her, and wishing to keep her 
out of all society , that she mav not lose 
her native simplicity and puritv of nund 
Sir George is a true gentleman of most 
honourable feelings 

Lady Fiances Touchwood, the sweet, 
innocent wife of sir George Touchwood 
Before her marriago she was brought up 
in seclusion in the country, and sir George 
tries to keep her fresh and pure m Lon- 
don —Mrs Cowley, ThcDcllcs Sliata- 
gem (1780) 

The enhn and lovely Innocence of lady Touchwood could 
bj nobody be so happily represented as by this actress 
[Mrs Hartley 1751-18-4].— T Davies. 

Touchwood (Peregrine), a touchy old 
East Indian, a relation of the Mowbray 
family — Sir W Scott, Si Ronan's Well 
(time, George III ) 

Tough (Mr ), nn old hamster — Sir 
TV Scott, Rcdyauntlet (time, George III ) 

Touran The death of the children 1 
of Touran forms one of the three tragic 
stones of the ancient Insh The other 
two are Ihc Death of the Children of 1 ir, 
and The Death of the Children of Usnach 

Toumemme (3 syl ), a Jesuit of „ 
the eighteenth ccntnry , fond of the mnr- 
vellous “II aimait le nierveillcux ct 
ne renonyait qu’ avec peine h y croire ” 

D rcssemble & Toumcmlne 
II crolt ce rj il Imagine. 

Frcn ch Proverb 

Tours, in France, according to fable, 
is so called from Turones, n nepbew of 
Brute the mythical king of Bntnra 

In the party of Brutus was one Turones hi* nephew 
Inferior to none in courage and strength from whim 
Tours derived Its name being the place of bis sepulture 
— Geoffrey of Monmouth British History (11-12) 

Toutliope ( Sir ), a Scotch attorney 
and clerk of the pence —Sir TV Scott, 
R’d/ Roy (time, George I ) 

Towel (An Oaken), a cudgel “ To 
be rubbed down With nn oaken towel” u 
to he wei l>as-terl 
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She ordered the fellow to 1* drum through a hor r e- 
pond. and then to t*' well rubbed down with an oaken 
Lot el — 77)6 Adtcniurc of My Aunt, 

Tower of Hunger {The), Gualandi, 
tlie tower in which Xjgollno with his two 
tons and two grandsons were starved to 
death in 1288 — Dantt, Inferno (1300) 

Tower of London {The) was really 
built b\ Gundulphns bishop of Rochester, 
m the reign of William I , but trad-tion 
ascribes it to Julius Casar 

Ye towers of Julios, London « lasting *hame 

Gray The Bard (17571 

Tower of V athelc, built with the 
intention of reaching hen\ en, thatYatheh 
nnglit pry into the secrets seen by Ma- 
homet fhe staircase contained 11,000 
stairs, and when the top was gained men 
looked no bigger than pismires, and 
cities seemed mere bee-hives — Bechford, 
Yatheb (1784) 

Townley Mysteries, certain re- 
ligious dramas , so called because the SIS 
containing them belonged to P Townlei 
These dramas are supposed to have been 
acted at Widkirk Abbcj, m Yorkshire 
In 1831 they were printed for the Surtees 
Society, under fhe editorship of the Res 
Joseph Hunter and J Stevenson (See 

COVEXTEX MySTEI'.IES ) 

Towuly {Colonel), attached to Berin- 
thia, a handsome young widon, but in 
order to non her he determines to excite 
her jealousy, and therefore pretends love 
to Amanda, her cousin Amanda, how- 
e\ er, repels his attentions with disdain , 
and the colonel, seeing his folly, attaches 
himself to Bennthm — Sheridan, A Trip 
to Scarborough (1777) 

Townly {Lord), a nobleman of generous 
mind and high principle, liberal and 
manlj Though very fond of his wife, 
he insists on a separation, because she is 
so extravagant and self-willed Ladj 
Townlj sees, at length, the folly of her 
aajs, and promises amendment, where- 
upon the husband relents, and receives 
her into favour again 

The London critics acknowledged that J G Holman s 

lord Townly" was the perfection of the nobleman of 
the day® of Chesterfield. He was not the actor but the 
dignified lord himself —Donaldson. 

lady Toe: nig, the gay but not unfaith- 
ful joung v.ifc of lord Townly, who 
thinks that the pleasure of life consists 
in gambling , she “cares nothing for her 
husband,” but “lores almost everything 
he hates ” She says 

1 dole upon assemblies my heart bounds at a ball 
ami at on opera I expire. Then I lore piny to distraction 
tank enchant me , and dice put me out of my Util* wits. 


— \ anbn^b and Cibber, The Prowled Husband 11L 1 
(1723) 

The part which at once established her [if to Farren x] 
fame as an actress was lady Townly " tho whole 
house was enraptured . — Memoir of Elizabeth Counter, of 
Derby ( 1 S 22 ) 

(Mrs Pritchard, Margaret Woffington, 
Miss Brunton, Miss M. Tree, and Miss 
E Tree were all excellent in this 
favourite part ) 

Tos {Miss Lucretia), the bosom fnend 
of Mr Dombcj’s married sister (Mrs 
Chick) Miss Lucretia was a faded ladj , 
“as if she had not been made in fast 
colours," and was washed out She 
“ambled through life without nnj 
opinions, and never abandoned herself 
to unav mlmg regrets ” She greatlj 
admired Mr Dombey, and entertained a 
forlorn hope that she might be selected 
by him to supplj the place of his de- 
ceased wife Miss Tox lived in Princess s 
Place, and maintained a weak flirtation 
with a major Bagstock, who was very 
jealous of Mr Dombey — C Dickens, 
Dombey and Son (18-16) 

Tozer, one of the ten > oung gentle- 
men in the school of Dr Blimber when 
Paul Dombey was there A very solemn 
lad, vhose “shirt-collar curled up the 
lobes of las ears ” — C Dickens, Dombt y 
and Son (1846) 

Trabb, a prosperous old bachelor, a 
tailor bj trade 

lie was having his breakfast In tho parlour behind Uio 
shop He had sliced his hot roll into three feather 
bods, and was slipping batter In between the blankets. 

He was a prosperous old bachelor nnd his open window 
looked Into n prosperous little garden and orchard, nnd 
there was a prosperous Iron safe let into the wall nt tha 
side of the fireplace and without doubt heaps of his 
prosperity were put away In It in bags.— C Dickens, 
Ortal Ezptdaltonj xlx. (1SG0J 

Tracy, one of the gentlemen in the 
carl of Sussex’s train — Sir IV Scott, 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth) 

Traddles, a simple, hoDcst j oung 
man, who believes in evervbodv and 
c\ en thing Though constantly, failing, 
he is nev er depressed by his want of suc- 
cess He had the habit of brushing his 
hair up on end, which gave him a look 
of surprise 

At IheCreaUesorbool when I wrs miserable, be (TmA 
dJcs] would lay his bead on the desk tor a little while 
and then cheering np would draw skeletons an over Lis 
tlatc. — G Dickens Darui Copperficld siL (1843). 

Tradelove {Mr ), a broker on 
'Change, one of the four guardians tf 
Anne Lovelj the heiress He was “a 
fellow that would out-lie the devil for the 
advantage of stock, and cheat his on n 
father in a bargain He was a great 
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-stickler for trade, and hated every one 
that wore a sword” (act 1 1) Colonel 
Fcignw ell passed himself oil as n Dutch 
merchant named Jan van Timtamtirc- 
lcrclcttn herr v an Fcignwcll, and mndc a 
bet w ith 1 radelove Tradelove lost, and 
cancelled the debt bj giv ing his consent 
to the marriage of his ward to the sup- 
posed Dutchman — Mrs Centime, A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife (1717) 

TrafFord ( F G ), the pseudonj m of 
Mrs C E Riddell, before the publica- 
tion of George Geit/i 

Tragedy ( Father of Grech), Thespis, 
the Richardson of Athens yEscbjlos 
is also called “The Father of Greek 
1 raged} " (n c 525-42G) 

Ti agedy (The Fathci of Fi cnch), Gamier 
(1534-1690) 

Tragedy ( The First English), Gorboditc, 
by Thomas Norton and Thomas Snck- 
villc (15G9) The first coined \ was Ralph 
Roister Doistcr, b} Nicholas bdall (15Gt) 

Thombur} sav s the coadjutor of Norton 
was lord Bnchliurst, and Charles Lamb 
maintains that lord Buckliurst “ supplied 
the more vital parts," but professor Craik 
says Sackvillc was the worker together 
with Norton 


Trained Band, the \ oluuteer artil- 
lery, whoso ground for practice was 
in Moorfields John Gilpin was “ captain 
of tho band ” 

A Trol ned Band cfirtuln cVe was ho 
Of famous London town. 

Cowper JoTtn Gilpin 


Trajan (The Second), Marcus Aurehus 
Claudius, sumamed Gothlcus, noted for 
his \ alour, justice, and goodness (215, 
2G8-270) 


Trajan and St. Gregory It is 
said that Trajan, although unbaptized, 
■was delivered from hell in answer to 
the pro} era of St Gregor} 


There was storied on tho rock 
Tbo exalted glorj of the Roman prince 
Whoso might? worth moved Gregory to cam 
His mighty conquest— Trajan tho emperor 

Dantfi Purgatory xL (1308) 


Trojan and the Importunate 
Widow One da}, a mother appeared 
before the emperor Trajan, and cried, 
“ Grant vengeance, sire 1 My son is 
murdered" Tho empdror replied, “I 
cannot stop now , wait till I return ” 
“But, sire,” pleaded the widow, “if jou 
io not return, who will grant me justice?" 
“My successor,” said Trojan “And 
Trojan leave to another the duty that 


he himself is appointed to perform ? ” 
On hearing this, the emperor stopped his 
cavalcade, heard the woman’s cause, and 
granted her suit DantC tells this talc m 
his Purgatory, xi — John of Sahsburj, 
l’olycraticus dc Curiahum Nugts, \ 8 
(twelfth century) 

Dion Cassius ( Roman Thstona , Ixis: ) 
tells the same storj of Hadrian When 
n woman appeared before him with a suit 
as he was starting on a journej, tho 
emperor put her oft, sajing, “I have no 
leisure now ” She replied, “If Hadrian 
has no leisure to perlorm his duties, let 
him cease to reign 1 ” On hearing this 
reproof, he dismounted from his liorsc, 
and gavo car to the woman’s chusc 

A woman once made her appeal to 
Philip of Mncodon, who, being bus} at 
tho time, petulantlv exclaimed, “ Womnn, 
I have no time now for such matters ” 
“ If Philip has no time to render justice,” 
said the woman, “ then is it high time for 
Philip to resign 1 ” The king felt tho 
rebuke, heard the cause patient!}, and 
decided it justly 

Tiamecksan and Slameeksan, 
the Higli-heels and Low-licels, two great 
political factions of Lilhput The ani- 
mosity of these GuclpliB and Ghibcllmcs of 
punj dom ran so high “ thnt no High-heel 
would cat or drink with a Low-heel, and 
no Low -heel would salute or speak to a 
High-heel ” The king of Lilhputwns a 
High-heel, but the heir-apparent a Low- 
heel — Swift, Gulliver's Travels ("X ojngo 
to Lilhput,” iv , 172 G) 

Tramp (Gaffer), a peasant at tho 
execution of old Meg Murdochson — Sir 
IV Scott, Heart op Midlothian (time, 
George II ) 

Tramtnsfc (Sir), the name assumed 
b} sir Tristram when he went to Ireland 
to be cured of his wounds after his com- 
bat with sir Mnrhaus Here La Bello 
Isold (or Isold “ the Fair") was his leech, 
and the j oung knight fell in love with 
her When the queen discovered that 
sir Tramtnst was sir Tristram, who had 
killed her brother, sir Mnrhaus, in combat, 
she plotted to take his life, and he was 
obliged to leave the island La Bello 
Isold subsequently mamed king Mark of 
Cornwall, but her heart was ever fixed 
on her brave j oung patient — Sir T 
Malorj , History of Prince Arthur, u 9-l2 
(1470) 

Tranchera, Agn cane’s sword, whicli 
afterwards belonged to .Brandimhlt — 
Anosto, Orlando Funoso (1516) 
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Tia'mo, one of the servants of Lu- 
ccntio the gentleman who marries Bi- 
anca (the sister of Knthnn'na “the 
Padnnn shrew ”) — Shakespeare, Taming 
of the Shrew (1594) 

Transfer, a usurer, who is willing to 
advance sir George Wealthy a sum of 
monev on these easy terms (1) 5 per 
cent interest, (2) 10 percent premium , 
(3) 5 per cent for insuring the y oung 
man’s life , (4) n handsome present to 
himself as broker , (5) the borrower to 
pa\ all expenses , nnd (0) the loan not 
to be in cash but goods, which arc to be 
taken at a valuation and sold at auction 
at the borrower’s sole hazard Ihese 
terms are accepted, and sir George pro- 
mises besides a handsome douceur to 
ijoader for having found a usurer so 
promptly — Foote, The Minor (17G0) 

Transformations In the art of 
transformn’ion, one of the most important 
things u as a read} wit to adopt in an 
instant some form which would gne }ou 
an advantage over } our nd\ ernarv , thus, 
if your adversary appeared as a mouse, 
y on must change into an owl, then } our 
adversary would become an arrow to 
shoot the owl, and vou would assume tho 
form of fire to bum the arrow, where- 
upon vour adversary would become water 
to quench the fire , nnd lie who could out- 
w it tho other would come oil victorious 
Tho two best examples I know of this 
sort of contest are to be found, one in 
the Arabian Mights, nnd the other m the 
Mabinoqion 

The former is the contest between the 
Queen of Beauty and the son of the daugh- 
ter of Eblia He appeared as a scorpion, 
she m a moment became a serpent , w here- 
upon he changed into an eagle, she into 
a more now erful black eagle, he became 
a cat, she a wolf , she instantly changed 
into a worm nnd crept into a pomegrnnite, 
which in time burst, whereupon he as- 
sumed the form of a cock to dev our the 
seed, but it became a fish , the cock then 
became a pike, but tho princess became a 
blazing fire, and consumed her adv ersary 
before he had time to change — “ The 
Second Calcndef ” 

Tho other is the contest betw een Cand- 
wen and Gvion Bach Bach fled as a 
hare, she changed into a grey hound , 
whereupon ho became a fish, she an ottet- 
bitch , ho instantly became a bird, she 
a lrnwk, but he became ns quick as 
thought a gram of wheat Cnndwen 
How became a hen, nnd rhade for thb 


wheat-corn and devoured him — “ Ta- 
liesin ” 

Tianslator - Geneial Pluh non 
Holland is so called by Fuller, in Ins 
Worthies of England Mr llollnrd 
translated Lay, Pliny, Plutarch, Sue- 
tonius, Xenophon, and several other 
classic authors (1551— 1G3G) 

Trap to Cateli a Sunbeam, by 
Matilda Anne Planchd (afterwards Mrs 
Mnchnracss) 

Trapbois (Old), a miser in Alsatia 
Even m his extreme age, “he was be- 
lieved to understand the plucking of a 
pigeon better than nny r man in Alsatia " 

Martha Trapbois, the miser’s daughter, 
a cold, decisive, masculine woman, who 
marries Richie Moniplies — Sir W Scott, 
The Fortunes of Nigel (tune, James I ) 

Trap'oban (The Island of), ruled over 
by Alifanfaron It is m the Utopian 
Ocean, 92° N lat , 180° 2' IV long — 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, I m 4 (1G05) 

Trapper ( The) Natty Bumppo is so 
called m Tho Prairie lie is introduced 
in four other of Cooper’s novels os “ The 
Dccrslayer,” “The Pathfinder,” “Tho 
Hawk-eye” in The Last of the Mohicans, 
and “Natty Bumppo” in The Pioneers 

Traveller (The) Tho scheme of 
this poem is very simple The poet sup- 
poses himself seated among Alpine soli- 
tudes, looking down upon a hundred 
kingdoms lie would fain find some spot 
where happiness can he attained, but the 
natives of each realm think their own the 
best, yet the amount of happiness in 
each is pretty well equal To illustrate 
this, the poet describes the manners and 
government of Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, nnd England — 0 Goldsmith 
(17G4) 

Tiavcller (Mr ), the stranger who tned 
to reason with Mr Mopes and bring 
him back to society, hut found the truth 
of the tinker’s remark, “When iron is 
thoroughly rotten, you enrmot botch it ” 
— C Dickens, A Christmas Numbci (18G1) 

Traveller’s Hefu.ge, the valley of 

Fakreddin — W Beckford, Vathek (1781) 

Travellers’ Tales Marco Polo 
say s, “ Certain islands lie so far north in 
the Northern Ocean, that one going thither 
actually leaves the pole-star a trifle 
behind to the south ’’ 

A Dutch skipper told Master Moxon, 
the by drographer of Charles II , that ha 
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had lmuaolf Bailed two degrees bejond 
the pole 

Maundcv die savs, in Prcster John's 
country is a sea of sand Minch ebbs and 
fiov b in great waves without one drop of 
water ibis bca, savs the knight of St 
Alban's, men find full of right good fish 
of most delicious eating 

At the time of the discov erj of America 
ov Columbus, mana marvellous tales were 
rife in Spain It was said that in one 
part of the coast of 1 1 Nonibre de Dios, 
the nativ cs had such long cart, that one car 
Berv cd for bed and the other for counter- 
pane I Ins reminds one of Gwcvjl mab 
Gwcstad, one of whose lips hung down to 
his w aist, and the other cov ered ln=> lie id 
like a cowl (see p 1000) Another tale 
was that one of the crew of Columbus 
had come across a people who lived on 
Bueet scents alone, and were killed bv 
foul smells This invention was linrdh 
original, inasmuch as both Plutarch and 
Plinv tell us of an Indian people who 
lived on sweet odours, and Democritos 
liv cd for sev oral dav s on the mere cfiluv la 
of hot bread (sec p G08) Another tale 
was that the noses of them smell-feeders 
were so huge that their heads were all 
nose Wc are also told of one-cv cd men , 
of men who earned their head under one 
of their arms, of others whose head was 
in their breast, of others who were con- 
quered, not In nrnis, but bj tlic priests 
holding up before them a little i\orj 
crucifix — a sort of Christian version of 
the taking of Jericho b) the blast of the 
silver trumpets of the Lcvitcs in tljctimo 
of Joshua 

Travels m Remote TTa- 
tlOHB, bv “Lemuel Gulliver " lie is first 
shipwrecked and cast on the coast of 
I llfijnit, a countrv of pjgmics Sub- 
sequcutH lie is thrown among the people 
of Brobdmgnng, giants of tremendous 
size In his third expedition he is drn cn 
to Lnpatn, an empire of quack pretenders 
to science and knavish projectors And 
in hi 3 fourth vovngc he visits the 
Ilouvhnhnms pV7im' n ms], where horses 
were the dominant pow ers — Dean Swift 
(172G) 

Travers, a retainer of the earl of 
Northumberland —Shakespeare, 2 /Anri/ 
TV (1598) 

Travers ( Sir Edmund ), an old bachelor, 
the guardinn and uncle of lady Dav enant 
He is a tedious gossip, fond of meddling, 
prosy, and wnsc in his own conceit “It 


ib surprising," ho snjs, “how unwilling 
people arc to hear my stories When in 
parliament I make a 6pccch, there is 
nothing but coughing, hemming, and 
sliufilmg of feet — no desire of informa- 
tion " Bv his instigation, the match was 
broken oil between bis niece nnd captain 
Dormer, nnd she was giv en in marriage to 
lord Dav enant, but it turned out that lus 
lordship was nlrcmlv married, nnd his 
wifcliving — Cumberland, '1 he Mysterious 
Husband (1783) 

Travm'ta, nn opera, representing the 
progress of a courtezan Music b> Verdi, 
nnd libretto from 1a Dame aitx Uimc'hns, 
a novel bv Alexandre Dumas fils (186G) 

Treachery of tho Long-Knives 
( The) Ilengist mv ited the chief llnti-U 
nobles to n conference at Ambrcsburj, 
but nrmngcd that a Saxon should be 
seated beside each Briton At a given 
Rignal, each Saxon was to Slav his neigh- 
bour with Ins long knife, nnd as liianj ns 
1G0 British nobles fell 1 ldiol earl of 
Gloucester escaped, after killing scvenlv 
(coma sav GGO) of the Saxons — )Vclsh 
Tnad =, 

Btoriebencc tm rrcctcd by Merlin nt the command nr 
Amtimstu In memory of Uie 1 lot of Uio Izmc Knli m ' 
Ho built It on tbe nJln of a funner circle It deflator 
from older bardic circles OS mar bo icon bj comiarllo It 
with Arebury Stanton Drew Keswick-, etc.— Cambria,, 
J Ipyniyt y art. Merddlb - 

Treasury of Peru (The), tlm 
Andes 

Treasury of Scionces (The), 
Bokhara, which lias 103 colleges, besides 
schools nnd 8G0 mosques 

Ticcontisti, the Italian worthies of 
the “Trecento” (thirteenth eCnturv) 
Tbcv were Dante (12G5-1321) , I’ctrnrch 
Q 304-137 1) , Boccaccio, who wrote the 
Decameron Others of less note were 
Giotto, Giovnnna da Pisa, nnd Andrea 
Orcagna (SccCixqui ci xto,Seicenuo ) 

In I Inly be d are lire Trccentlitl 

Dyroli Don Juan U( 6G 

Tree ( The Dlccdmg) One of the in- 
dictments laid to the charge of the mar- 
quis of Argvll, so hated bv the rov nbsts 
for the part he took in the execution of 
Montrose, was this “That a tree on 
which tlnrtj-six of his enemies were 
hanged was immedmtclv blnstcd, and 
when hewn down, a copious stream of 
blood ran from it, saturating the enttn, 
and that blood for several years was 
emitted from the roots ” — Lamg, llidoi ij 
of Scotland, h 11 (1800) , State Trials, 
u. 422 
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Tree (The Larqcst) The largest tree 
in the world is said to be one discovered, 
in 1874, near Tuic liner, in California 
Though the top has been broken off, it w 
240 feet high, and the diameter of the 
tree where it has been broken is 12 feet 
This giant of the forest is called “ Old 
Moses," from a mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is ca'culated to be 4810 
) care old ' The hollow of its trunk, 
which is 111 feet, mil hold 150 persons, 
and ishungwithscenesof California, iscar- 
peted, and fitted up like a drawing-room, 
mth table, ebairs, sofa, and pianoforte 
A section of tins tree, 74 feet round and 
2a feet across, vv as exhibited in New 5ork 
in 1S79 — See A tic EorA Herald Australia 
how ev er, claims to liav e still larger trees 
1 Yu. ( fhe Pocls' ), ft tree w hich grows 
over the tomb of Tan-Scin, a musicinn at 
the court of [Mohammed] Akhar Wlio- 
cv cr chew s a leaf of this tree \v ill be 
inspired with a dn me melodj of voice — 
W Hunter 

HI* voice was as swfcl as if ho had chewed the J catm of 
that enchanted tree which frrows oier the tomb of tho 
rami dan Tan -Seln.— Moore LaUa Poob h (ISP) 

Tree ( The Smqmq), a tree each leaf of 
which was musical, and all the leaves 
joined together in delightful liarmonj 
— Arabian Nu/hts (“The btorj of the 
Sistcrswlio env ltd tlieir lounger Sister") 
In the Fairy Talcs of the comtcsse 
D’Aunoj, there is a tree called “the 
singing apple,” of precisely the enuie 
character, but the apple tree gave the 
possessor the inspiration of poetrj also 
— “ Cher) and I airstar ” 

Tree of Liberty (The), a tree or 
pole crowned mth a cap of hbert), and 
decorated mth flags, ribbons, and other 
devices of a republican character The 
•dean as given b) the Americans in their 
bar of Independence ; it was adopted by 
the Jacobins in Pans in 1700, and b) the 
Italians in 1818 

Tree of Life (The), a tree in tho 
“midst of the garden "of paradise, which, 
if Adam had plucked and eaten of, ho 
would have “lived for ever " — Gen ii 0, 
m 22 

Out of the fertile ground (Oodlcnxt^ I to grow 
All tree* of noblest kind for ftiidl tastej 
And *31 Amid them «lood the Tree of Ufe 
High eminent, Moomixij, mnbro Lai fruit 
Of vegeiThle gold. 

Milton Paradite Lo\t Iv 215 etc (1CC5) 

Tree of Knowledge (The), a tree 
in the garden of paradise, the fruit of 
wluch Adam and Lve were forbidden to 
r ~‘, “lest <Jicv died " — Gen u 9 , ui 3 


Next to (tAe tree o/ T LfAv 
the Tret wf hnvTwlrd a o grew (art by 
Knowledge of good, bought dear t> knowing IIL 

Aldton PanidUc Lon Iv (I65ff) 

Trees noted for Specific Virtues 
and Uses 

Those articles marked ft P tire from William Browne# 
Britannia t PaztoraU (1613) 

Aldeii, good for wpter-pipcs and piles, 
capital for the foundations of buildings 
situated upon bogs , it becomes black as 
jet and almost imperishable when used 
for piles in swamps or under water Ike 
Rialto of Venice is founded on alder It 
is excellent for clogs, shoe-heels, vooden 
shoes, cn^s for mill-wheels, lumerv, 
cb nrs, poles, and garden props 
It is said that lie is dislike it 
Alder nourishes whatever plant grows 
in its shadow — Ii P 
Ash, the Venus of the forest — Gilpin, 
Forest Stiller:/ (1791) 

Cscd for all tools emploved in hus- 
bandry carts, waggons, wheels, pullcvs, 
and oars It bursts into leaf between 
Ma) 13 and June 14 
Grass vv ill grow beneath it ‘ 

At Donirev , near Clare, is the hollow 
trunk of an ash tree 42 feet in circum- 
ference, in which a little school used to 
be kept — A \oung, Irish Tour (i775~G) 
In Woburn Park is an ash tree 90 feet 
high, 15 feet in girth (3 feet from the 
ground), and containing a grand total of 
872 cubic feet of timber — Strutt, Syha 
Brilaimita 

lhc nsli tree at Cnmoch, planted in 
lo9o, supposed to be the largest in Scot- 
land, is 9(j feet high and 19 feet in girth 
(5 feet from the ground) — Ditto 

Dr Walker sivs he measured an ash 
tree in Locliilbcr churehvard, Scotland, 
58 feet in girth (5 feet from the ground) 
Asii-v luii hograss will grow in its 
v icmit) The legend is that the cross of 
Jesus was mnde of this wood, and lienee 
its leaves were doomed to tremble till 
the da) of doom 

AJ» ! tremble tremble aspen tree I 
Vi e need not n*k thee why thou ilwkejt 
For If as ho!> k^uid sal.li 
On thee the Saviour bled to death 
Ao wonder atspen that thou f]ankesi I 
And till In Judgment ail assemble 
Thy leave* accursed shall wall and tremble. 

L c a 

"Beech Tree, employed for clogs, tool 
handles, planes, mallets, turner)', largo 
wooden screw ■>, sounding-boards of 
musical instruments, scabbards, band- 
boxes, book-covers, coflms, chairs, and 
bedsteads, but for clutrs and bcdstcadi 
it is not fit, as it is a favourite read t of 
tho ptmus putmtcorms, whose eggs aro 
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deposited on the surface of the wood, 
and the young worms eat their way in 
1 loata for nets are made of the bark 
It is excellent for wood fires, and 10 
called in Trance bois <T Amlcllc lhe beech 
bursts into leaf between April 19 and 
May 7 

“The Twelve Apostles ” On an island 
of tire lake Wetter, w ere twclv e majestic 
beech trees, non reducod to eleven, for a 
zealous peasant cut down one of them, 
declaring “ that the traitor Judas should 
lmv c no part nor lot w ith the faithful ” 
On these beeches nre cut the names of 
Charles XI .Charles XI I , queen Eleonora, 
and other distinguished visitors Other 
famous beeches are the Franklej Beeches, 
m Worcestershire 

Virgil's bowl, divini opus Alcim^dontis, 
was made of beech wood, and Pliny tells 
us that vessels used in the temples were 
made sometimes of the same wood 

The beech, like the fir and chestnut, is 
very dcstructiv e of vegetation beneath 

Bmcii, used by the ancients for papyrus 
The wood is used for the heels of shoes, 
cradles, packing-boxes, sabots, drinking- 
cups, brooms or besoms, rods, torches, 
and charcoal 

“It supplies the northern peasant with 
Ins house, lua bread, Ins wane, and tho 
v essels to put it in, part of his clothing, 
and the furniture of his bed ” — Sylvan 
Shctchis 

Birch loves the coldest places — B P 

Blackthorn is formed into teeth for 
rakes and into walking-sticks Letters 
written on linen or woollen withsloe-juicc 
will not wash out 

It is said that Joseph of Anmathen 
planted his stalf on the south ridge of 
Wear} -all Hill (now Wcrrall), where it 
grew and put forth blossoms every 
Christmas Day afterwards The original 
tree w as destroy cd in the reign of Charles 
I by a puritan soldier, who lost his life 
by a splinter which wounded him while 
so employed The variety which 
blossoms twice a year is now pretty 
common 

Thu Hob Thom has been Introduced Into many port* 
and is now grown In several gardens about Glastonbury 
and ItsricJnlty Pilgrimages continued to be made to 
lids tree even in Mr Eytlons tints who died 1721 — 
IVanier Erenlnn Pott January 175J. 

Box, used for turnery, combs, mathe- 
matical ln-trumcnts, knife-handles, tops, 
screws, button-moulds, wood engravings 
Box wood will sin! m water 

A decoction of box wood promotes the 
rr-owtli of hair, and an oil distilled from 
shavings is a cure for hemorrhoids. 


tooth-ache, epilepsv , and Btomach-worma 
bo w c nre told 

Ci n vu, used for cigar-boxes It ia 
hateful to moths and Sens, and hence it 
is used for lining wardrobes and drawers 
Cherri Tnnr, used by the turner, 
formed into chmrs and hoops It is stained 
to imitate mahogany, tow Inch wood, both 
in grain and colour, it approaches nearer 
than nnv other of this country It is 
stained black for picture-frames The 
cherry tree was first introduced from 
Flanders into Kent, m the reign of 
Henry VIII 

More than a hundred men during a deg* were kept 
nlho for nearly two months, without any other fusten 
mtee than n littlo of this gum taken Into the rnouih nnd 
Buffered gradually to dissolve — llassclqulst Iter Palau 
tinum (1<57) 

CursTxuT Tree, the treo introduced 
into the pictures of Salvator Rosa The 
wood is used by coopers and for water- 
pipes, because it neither shrinks nor 
changes the colour of any liquor it con- 
tains It is, however, bad for posts, and 
grass will not grow beneath its shade 

Sta\ ca tint nor shrink nor swell 

The coopers close wrought cask to chestnut owox 

Dodaley 

The roof of Westminster Abbev , and 
that of the “Parliament House," Edin- 
burgh, are made of chestnut w ood 
In Cobliain Park, Kent, is a chestnut 
tree 40 feet in girth (5 feet from tho 
ground) — Strutt, Sylva Bntannwa 
At Tortw orth, in Gloucestershire, is a 
chestnut tree 62 feet in girth Even m 
1160 it wob called “the great chestnut 
tree of Tortworth " Mr Mnrshnm say s it 
was 640 years old when king John came 
to tho throne, which would cany ns bnck 
to the heptarchy If ao, this tree has 
tallied the whole history of England from 
the Roman penod to our own 
The horse chestnut bursts into leaf 
between March 17 and April 19 Tho 
Spanish chestnut fully a month Inter 
Cypress hurts the least of all trees by 
its droppings — B P 
Dog Rose So called by the Greeks 
{kunorodon), because the root was deemed 
a cure for the bite of a mad dog 
Elder Tree, used for skewers, tops 
of angling-rods, needles for netting, 
turnery Tbe pith is used for electro- 
meters and in electncnl experiments 
An infusion of elder leaves w ill destroy 
insects on delicate plants better than 
tolmcco-juice , and if turnips, cabbages, 
fruit trees, etc , are brushed with a branch 
of elder leav cb, no insect will infest tho 
plants — Philosophical Transactions, v 62 
p 848, 
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F lv ts used for axle-trees, tmll-whce!*, 
krel« of boats, „unwalos, chairs, coffins, 
ml*, gai<*, nmkr-(. round pipe?, pumps, 
millwnrk puten* 

Gra*s null grow beneath it* shade 
The il»n i** pre-eminent fontlnrtcnac tv 
of it 1 ' vnntl which nc\cr splinter? It is, 
the firet of fore-t trees to burst mtolwtf 
Toads and frog 3 are often embedded in 
elm trees Tlicv crept into some hollow 
place or crack, nnd became imprisoned hr 
the glutinous fluid of the new inner birL 

i H'j-y nnd aPumwn) Some line been 
mnd nine when the tree is rut down, 
but the* need not hate been embedded 
lo-v 

At Hampstead there —as once n famous 
hollow elm, a Inch had a staircase witlnn 
and s^aiM nt the top — I’arl , rufjoyrujiti'/ 
At Hhthtield, in Staffordshire, was an 
elm winch, line tell- n«, fumi'hcd fcbGQ 
feet of plntik*, weigh n„ ‘<7 tons 
T he elm rt CTicqucrs, liuckin_hani c l ire, 
•was ph med in the reign of b'cphcn , tin 
shell i« now il feet in girth lhc Chcp- 
'lt"d I m Kent, contain* 20S fett of 
timlier, and is la foil in girth, it i< said 
to bate lird an ennna! f nr beneath its 
Hindi in tilt return of Hcnr\ 1 The cltn 
ntCmwloy, m bu<scx, is "Ufcct high nnd 
fl r > feel in girth — Strutt, Ay/c-j J>n- 
tanmea 

Fir Ttirr The leaves of this tree na c 
the propcm of maturing game nnd meat 
hung amongst tliein 

I n Fi'KK In Irt’and the bog fir*, 
beaten into string, arc manufactured into 
rope, capable of resisting the weather 
mutb lone f r than hempen ropes The 
barl can be ii'ed for tan Tar nnd pitch 
are obtained frori tuc trunk nnd branches 
The thinnings of lir fore«ts will do for 
hop-poles, scantlings, and rafters, nnd its 
timber is used In builders 

Grass will not grow beneath fir trees 
Gei i i»t it Rose From the bark of the 
' root birdlime is made The shoots make 
excellent bands for faggots 

I.tcltn saas a decoction of the leaves 
v ill dye tlie hair black nnd strcn 0 thcn it 
Havel Ti ri The wood m il ts ex- 
cellent clinrco il for forges 1 iHung-rods, 
vnlking-sticl s, crates, hoops for barrels, 
shoots forspnnglcsto fasten dow n thatch, 
hurdles, etc , arc made of this wood 
31a7cl chips will elcar turbid wine in 
twenty -four hours, and twigs of ha/cl 
tv is ud togetlicr t ill sene lor yeast in 
bru ing 

Havel wends were used in dn motion, 
for detecting minerals, water-springs, nnd 


hid treasures (Sec Dolstfksw iv el, 
p 270 ) 

Pj vJiatwTrr ocnilt virtue thft forkM h\z 1 t n a 
core** i*M m\y xstocmueom tm/nro itut 
p i tr of uttinUr ft: 1 /thrr trim** mtricrcil to Pluany 
by the nfic^ntli u »if nrcditritrs and dl»f n o hit Irrn cj 
an ! m lib e nn<)i * wt»a h.TietTltla r 7/ examined imrrcti 
cf i« cemlnljr next 1c? n mlraJe arid rcqulro a 
ilxort; Wth<— f trljn Aj ri (IG5I) 

The small hole bored through the sin 11 
of hard nutsisnot theworl of squirrels, 
but of field mice, squirrels olwovs c jd t 
the shell* 

Hoi t \ Trrt Birdlime is made from 
if The wood is used for veneering, 
handle- of inwe", cogs for mill-wheels, 
hone* for whetting knives and razors 
covhnicn s whip-, Tunbridge ware 

I\\ I lie roots are used be leather 
outers for whetting their knives, nnd 
when the roots are lare,c, boxes nnd slabs 
are made from them 

It is raid that npneots nnd peaches 
protected in winter be 113 fencing bcco lie 
rcmarknhh productive 

H Ml H is never attacked bv worms 

r 

The wood is n*ed for veneering, nnd 
alcohol nr spirits of wine, impregnated 
w ith the e-scntnl ml of jumper berne*, is 
gin (or junijicr miter) , for tlie French 
qtneric means 11 a jumper berrv ” Ordi 
narih, gin is n malt lmuor, distilled 0 
second time, with the addition of juniper 
bernes, or more frequently , v ith the oil 
of turpentine 

Lai ch, vers apt to warp, but it resists 
deenv It bursts into leaf between March 
21 and April Id 

I/* bo’j tin run port* fn l^nti ct cn darfe »tn 

ccJul dr» plm ct «!cj kij Ini. On cn fait coufWrcs t a 
ecmdufta d cnui RKitrmtlnM d* bejnnex cl ari^ntcs tl 
entre dxm U construction drs bAtimrnLi de mer 

Lei {-1 arcs itn icrunt pour fair* 1 m crulrej de Ickn 
Lnilnui -IV ull let. Jtlct Vtilr da tcUrnxx 

Lnn or Lindi x Tufe Grinling 
Gibbons, the great carver in wood, used 
no other wood but that of the lime tree, 
w Inch is soft, light, smooth, close-grained, 
nnd not subject to the worm lor the 
same reason, it is the chief material of 
Tunbridge ware Iiellomus states that 
the Greeks used the wood for inakm 0 
bottles 

Lime wood makes excellent charcoal for 
gunpowder, nnd is employed ^or Imttors 
mid leather-cutters’ boartfs The (lowers 
afford the best lionev for bees, nnd the 
famous Kow no bonce is madecxclusncH 
from the linden blossoms 

It was one of the trees from which 
papyrus was made, and in the library of 
Vienna is a work of Cicero airitten on 
the inner bark of the linden 
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One other thing is worth mentioning 
Hares and rabbits -will ne\ er injure the 
bark of this tree 

The lime is the first of all trees to shed 
its lea\ cs in autumn It bursts into leaf 
be ti\ cen April 6 and May 2 

At Dcopbam, in Norfolk, was a lime 
tree uhich, E\elyn tells us, was 36 feet in 
girth and 90 feet m height Strutt tells 
us of one in Moor Park, Hertfordshire, 
17 feet in girth (3 feet above the ground) 
and 100 feet high , it contained 875 feet 
of timber He' also mentions one in 
Cobhnm Park, 28 feet in girth and 90 
feet in height 

The lime tree in theGrisons is upwards 
of 590 y cars old 

Mai l.e Tufe, emplo\ cd for cabinet- 
si ork, gunstocks, 6cresvs for cider presses, 
and turnery The Tignn and Panthcnne 
tables si ere mado of maple The maple 
tables of Cicero, Asimus Gallus, king 
Juba, and the Mauritanian Ptolemy , 
“ are worth their sicight in gold ” 

At knosvlc, m Kent, there is a maple 
tree sshich is 14 feet in girth —Strutt, 
Syha Bi itannica 

Mountain Ash or Ross an Tree, used 
for hoops, and for bosss, comes next to 
the s css It forms good nnd lasting 
posts, and is made into hurdles, tables, 
spokes of ss heels, shafts, chairs, and so 
on The roots are made into spoons and 
knife-handles The bark makes excel- 
lent tan 

Twigs 'of rossan used to be carried 
- about as a charm against witches Scotch 
dairy -maids dns e their cattle ss ith rossan 
rods, and at Strathspey, in Scotland, at 
one time, sheep and lambs ssere made 
to pass through hoops of rosvan ss ood on 
May-das 

In Wales, the rossan used to be con- 
sidered sacred, it ssas planted in church- 
yards, and crosses made of the wood ssere 
commonly worn 

Tliclr mill* ssere s~sK The lnss relumed 
To the queen in sorrow ful mood 
lug thnt witches li.*ue no |K>wer 
\ here there la rown tree wood 
The Lafdlcy 1J arm q/ Spittdletion Ueught 

Myttii Some northern nations use 
it instead of hops The catkins, boiled in 
water, tliross upassnxs scum, of sshich 
candles are made bs Dutch boers Hot- 
tentots (according to Iliunbcrg) make a 
cheese of it Myrtle tan is good for 
tanning calf-skius — - 

Laid under a bed, it keeps off fleas and 
irolhs 

O \k Trv f, the king of the forest nnd 
patriarch of trees, ss holly ruins ailed in 


Btature, strength, and longevity The 
timber is used for ship-buildmg, the bark 
for tanning leather, nnd the gall for 
making ink Oak timber is used for 
csery work ss hero durability and strength 
are required 

Oak trees best resist the thunder- 
stroke — B P (William Browne is re- 
sponsible for tins statement ) It hursts 
into leaf betsseen Apnl 10 and May 26 
In 1757 there ssas an oak in carl 
Possis’s park, near Ludlow, 16 feet in 
girth (5 feet from the ground) and GO 
feet high (Mnrslinm) Panshnnger Oak, 
in Kent, is 19 feet in girth, and contains 
1000 feet of timber, though not yet in its 
prime (Mnrshnm) Snlcoy I'orest Oak, 
in Northamptonshire, is 24 feet in girth 
(Marsham) Gog, in \ ardlcy Forest, is 
28 feet in girth, and contains 1658 cubic 
feet of timber The king of Wynnstay 
Park, North Wales, is 30 feet m girth 
The Queen’s Oak, Huntingfield, Suffolk, 
from svhich queen Elizabeth shot a buck, 
is 35 feet in girth (Mnrslmm) Shel- 
ton Oak, near Sbresvsbury, called the 
“ Grette Oako" in 1543, sshich sersed 
the great Glendowcr for a post of obser- 
vation in the battle of Shresssbury (1403), 
is 37 feet in girth (Mnrslinm) Green 
Dale Onk, near Welbcck, ib 38 feet in 
girth, 11 feet from the ground (Lselyn) 
Cossthorpe Oak, near Wetberbs, is 48 
feet in girth (Fselyn) The great oak 
in Broomfield Wood, near Ludlosv, was, 
in 1764, 68 feet in girth, 23 feet Inch, 
and contained 1455 feet of timber (Light- 
foot) 

Beggar’s Onk, in Bhtbficld Park, Staf 
fordstnre, contains 827 cubic feet of 
timber, and, in 1812, ss-ns snlued at £200 
(Mnrslinm) rredsillc Oak, Kent, con- 
tains 1400 feet of timber (Marsham) 
But the most stupendous oak eser grown 
in England was thnt dug out of Hatfield 
Bog it was 12 feet in girth at the larger 
end, 6 feet at the smaller end, and 120 
fcot in length , so that it exceeded the 
famous larch tree brought to Rome in the 
reign of Tiberius, as Pliny states m Ins 
Natural History 

( (These are all from Marsham s Bath 
Boo , l , the Si/lva Caledonia , E\ elyn’s 
Syha , The Journal of a Naturalist , or 
from Strutt’s three works — Syha Briian- 
tuca, Dchcxa Suharuin, and Mao Nat, 
Hist ) 

Swilcnr Oak, in Needlmm Forest, is 
600 years old (Strutt) The Oak of th« 
Partizans, in the forest of Pares, St. 
Ouen, is above 650 y cars old Wallace’s 
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OaV, which stood on the spot where the 
“ patru>* hero" wn« Imre (lldir-be 
tif"r Pm-lei ) sen* probabls 700 seen old 
when rt rrii blown down fn 18 V' Salce) 
Tort t Oak, in Northamptonshire, is 
nboso 1000 verm* old William the Con- 
queror s Oal , wd'or Great Pari , i« nt 
lei-* 1200 urn old infnrlhing Oak, 
XorPdk, end Unifies Osh, were 700 
scar* old nt the Cononest, more than 
. v,r k» scars ago Cowtnoqie Oak, near 
Wcihcrby, is 1000 scan old (professor 
H met) The great" oak of Sarnie-, in 
the Charentc 1 ib nrur, is rsckoneil from 
1 81)0 to Cntll) s ( ir-nld The Dan oru Oak, 
Per ( '-shire, vrs 2000 sear 8 old when it 
v« hh.s*'n tlo.vn in 1709 In die Com- 
mcnsscalth, it sens inhabited bs nn old 
ni"n, nnd ii“c 1 1 >‘ nn ale-house, its ensits 
sra* U> feet in diameter and 17 feet in 
height. 

In the 11 nter 11 nlk of Nlngdnlcn Col- 
ic e, Oxford, r-ps nn oak supposed to 
h'sorxi tod l>of< re the Conquest , it was 
ft rm’nhle tree svhen the college s\as 
founded in DJ9 nnd svns blown down in 
J7W On Abbot's Oak, llohum, the 
vicar of Paddington, near Clic ter, nnd 
Unger Hobbs abbot of llohum were 
hung, in 1MT, bs order of Ilcnrs 
VII 1. for refusing to surrender their 
raceruotal n„ht« (Mar-ham) The Hull 
Oat , llwlgr-nncl I'nrk, nnd the I’lcstor 
On! , Onlboroc, were both in cxiptenco 
at the Ccnqtcsi Hie blicllaril fi Lane 
CH , Gloucestershire, is one of tlie 
oldest in the island {Jcrirnnl of n 
Nitunrh't, i ) 

The Ccdenham Oak, near Tsndluirst, 
in the New forest, buds “on old Christ- 
mas Das, 'and has done so for nt least 
tvro centuries , it is coir red swtb foliage 
ft* the ii*ual tunq of oilier oak tree 8 17ic 
fame i« paid of the tree ngainst svluch the 
arrow of Tyrrel glanced svhen Itufus ssas 
killed (Camden) 

Oinr, used in wnin'cot, because it 
Ticstr gapes, crael «, or clcnses — /?. P 

The Ci„ht olise trees on the Jloiint of 
discs ere flourishing 800 scats ago, 
m lit n the Tnrl s look Jerusalem 

Orm ii, used for punehcons, wheels 
for catching cc!», bird-cages, baskets, 
hampers, hurdles, odder 1 , htakes, rnkc- 
handles, nnd | oles 

lh ah 1 ttm , u”cd for turner), joiners’ 
tool?, chairs, nnd piclure-frimrs 

It is worth l moving tlml pear grafts 
on a quince stocl produce tlie most 
abundant arid luscious fruit 

Pixp Ti rv The 11 Old Guardsman," 


in Vancouser’n Island, is the largest 
Dongas pine It is 1C feet in diametcT, 
hi feet in girth, nnd 1 10 feet in height 
At one time it was 90 feet higher, but its 
top was broken off in n storm 

T^rJnr’ rmpIiwi?cnrlj3riK*ut* en j hncJtr* fn {uvtrjx 
Is roiicltilir rut cm bonier* j<Hir Ic* f*mf* lit** 
taJx rtt-t H ftirnJl imol la rtjJnc — ItoulJcl 77?? 
Fnir tiri Ftfciieet 

Pus.ni T 1 rr Grass delights to gross 
in its shade — Ti P 

Poi i vr Tiir, Faered to llorculfs 
No ssnod is so little liable to take fire 
The ssood is excellent for wood cars logs 
nnd wainscoting, floor 8 , laths, pwking- 
bnxes, nnd turners 

Jila c! Pop’ nr r l'he hark is used bs 
fishermen for buos mg their net 8 , brooms 
nrc made of its twigs In Hinders, 
clo^s are made of tlie sumil 

T ho poplnr bursts into leaf betsvecn 
March <> and April 19 

Post Till T lie rose is called the 
“ queen of (lowers " It is the emblem of 
1 ngland,ns the thi»tlc is of Scotland, thr 
shamrock of Irclnnd, nnd the Ills of 
1 mnee 

It 1ms ever been a fasouritc on graves 
ns a memorial of nffcction , lienee Pro- 
pertius sisp, “It tencra poncrat. ossa 
ro^a ” In Home, the dns when the pope 
blesses the golden rose is called Do ntniui 
m Ilo*a The long intestine strife bc- 
twcin the nsnl lioiwes of Turk nnd 
Lancaster is called m histors tlie "Mar 
of the \Mntc nnd Led Hoses," bccauFC 
the badge of the A or! mis ssns a sr/.i te 
ro°c nml that of tlie Lancastrians n red 
one The marriage of Ilcnrs VII svilh 
riwahcth of Tork is called the “Union 
of the Tsso Hoses " 

Tlie rose ssns anciently considered a 
to] en of secrccs , nnd hence, to svlusper 
a (lung sub ro'a means it is not to be 
repented 

In Persian fnble, the rose is the night- 
ingale’s bride “ Ilia queen, his garden 
queen, the rose " 

bAi I oss, excellent for hurdles, handles 
of lintchcts, nnd e! ocmnkcrs honrds 
The hones of the catkins is good for bees, 
nnd the Highlanders u«c the hark for 
tanning leather 

bi nucp Tin P {The) svill Tcncli to the 
age of 1000 scars mid more *bpruce is 
despised b> I nglish caqicntcrs, “ns a 
6orr> sort of wood ” 

n Slam!! tme bltre <lite nrlr.t'.t' cn nnsVil, t; rite# 
trtr qu on | rSlenil Clrt ^mlnrnuuent Mill icultmllciua 
— BsTUlflf! Dirt l j/f d < 3 ■<? Imttt 

SycAjioim Tulf used hi turners for 
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bowls and trenchers It bnrst into leaf 
between March 28 and April 23 
fat Hierom, who lived in the fourth 
centun v u , asserts that lie himself had 
seen the svenniore tree into which Zac- 
chtus climbed to see Jesus in His passage 
from Jericho to Jerusalem — Lute xix 4 
Strutt tells us of n sv camore tree in* 
Cobhain Park, Kent, 2G feet in girth and 
90 feet high Another in Bishopton, 
Renfrewshire, 20 feet in girth nnd GO 
feet high — Sylva Bn tanmea 
Grass will flourish beneath this tree, 
nnd the tree will thrive by the sea-side 
Taviawsk 1 m f* does not dislike the 
scn-sprnv, end therefore thrives in the 
neighbourhood of the sea 
The Romans used to wreathe the heads 
of criminal* with tamarisk withes The 
Tartars and Russians make whip-handles 
of the w nod 

The tamarisk is excellent for besoms 
—B P 

Ui as Trim, said to poison everything 
in its v icinity This is only fit for poetry 
and romance 

Wvim/t, best wood for gunstocks , 
cabinet-makers use it largely 

This tree thrives best in valleys, and is 
most fertile when most beaten — B P 

A womrm a epnnlcl nnd walnut tree 
Tbe more >ou Infill them the t>ettcr they bo. 

Tn)Ior the water poet (1630). 
Uneasy ^eaunl lij funereal ^ eugh 
Or Walnut whose malignant touch Impairs 
All genorous fruits. 

Philips Cyder l (170G) 

V/ HiTFTiroivN , used for axle-trees, the 
handles of tools, nnd turnery 

lhc identnnl whitethorn planted by 
queen Mary of Scotland in the garden- 
court of the regent Murray, is still alive, 
nnd is about 5 feet in girth nenr the base 
—Jones, Ldmbunjh Illustrated 
The Troglodv-tcs adorned the graves of 
their parents w ith brandies of w hitcthorn 
It formed the nuptial chaplet of Athenian 
brides, and the fasces nuptiarum of the 
Roman maidens 

Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale 

Milton LAUcyrv (1633). 

Wn-iovv, used for clogs, ladders, 
trenchers, pill-boxes, milk-pails, butter- 
firkins, bonnets, cricket lints, hop-poles, 
cradles, crates, baskets, etc It mnl es 
excellent charcoal, and a w lllovv board 
will sharpen knives and other tools like 
a hone 

W mows to panting shepherds sh jle dispense 
To bees their boucj nnd to com defeat*. 

Googo. rtryU $ Otyjrffizt, \1. 

It is said that victims were enclosed 


in wicker-work made of willow wood, 
nnd consumed in fires bv the druidy. 
Martini tells us that the old Briton* were 
verv skilful in weaving willows into 
baskets nnd boats (Epigrams, xiv 99) 
The shields which so long resisted tho 
Roman legions were willow wood covered 
w ith leather 

Wien Erw, once m repute for arrows 
nnd long-bows AffordB excellent wood 
for the wheeler nnd millwright The 
y oung bark is used for securing thatch 
and bindings, and is made into rope 

The wyCh elm at Polloc, Renfrewshire, 
is 88 feet high, 12 feet in girth, and 
contains GG9 feet of timber One at Tut- 
bnrv is 1G feet in girth — Strutt, Sylva 
Brdanmca 

At Field, m Staffordshire, is a wjch 
elm 120 feet high and 25 feet m girth 
about the middle — Plot 

Y i vv Turn The wood is converted 
into bows, axle-trees, spoons, cups, cogs 
for inill-w heels, flood-gates for fish-ponds 
(because the wood docs not soon decnv ), 
bedstead* (because bugs nnd fleas will not 
come near it) Gate-postB of v cw arc more 
durable than iron , tbe steps of laddors 
should be made of this wood, nnd no 
material is equnl to it for market-stools 
Cabinet-nnkerB and mlavcrs prize it 

In Aberystwith chnrchvnrd is n vew 
tree 24 feet in girth, nnd another m fael- 
born churchv ard of the same circumfer- 
ence One of the vewsnt rountam Ahbev, 
Yorkshire, is 2(> feet m girth , one nt 
Aldworth, in Berkshire, is 27 fCLt m 
girth, one in Totteridge chnrchvnrd S2 
feet , and one m Tortingnl churchv ard, in 
Perthshire (according to Pennant), is 62 
feet in circumference (4 feet from tho 
ground) 

The y ew tree id East Lavnnt church- 
yard is 31 feet in girth, just below the 
spring of the branches rherc are fivo 
huge branches each ns big ns a tree, with 
a girth varying from G to 14 feet The 
tree covers an area of 51 feet in every 
direction, nnd above 150 feet in circuit 
It is abov e 1000 y ears old 

The yew tree nt Mnrtley, Worcester, is 
34G years old] being planted three days 
before the birth of queen Elizabeth 
That in Burlington churchyard is above 
8a0 v ears old 1 hat nt Ankerwy ke, near 
Staines, is said to be tbe *nmc under 
which I ing John signed Magna Clnrtn, 
and to have been the trv sting-tree of 
Ilenrv VIII and Anne Bolev ne. Three 
yew trees nt rountam Abbey, we are 
told were full-grown trees in 1128, when 
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the founders of the abbev held council 
there in the reign of \\ illiam Rufus 1 he 
yew tree of Bmbum, m Rent (according 
to Dc Candolle), is 3000 years old" It 
mnv be so, if it is true that the tew trees 
of Kinglet Bottom, near Chichester, were 
standing when the sea-kings landed on 
the Sussex coast, and those m Norbury 
Park are the very same which were 
standing m the time of the ancient 
druids 

Grass will grow beneath alder, ash, 
cvpress, elm, plane, and sveamore , but 
not beneath aspen, beech, chestnut, and 
fir 

Sea-spray does not injure sycamore or 
tamarisk 

Chestnut and olitc neter warp, larch 
is most apt to warp 

For posts the best woods are yew, oak, 
and larch , one of tnc worst is chestnut 
For picture-fnmes, maple, pear, oak, and 
cherrv arc excellent 

Tleas dislike alder, cedar, mvrtle, and 
yew , hares and rabbits neter injure hme 
bark, moths and spiders avoid cedar, 
worms neter attack juniper Beech and 
ash are vert subject to attacks of insects 
Beech is the fat ountc of dormice, acacia 
Of nightingales 

For binding faggots, the best woods 
are guelder rose, hazel, osier, willow, and 
mountain ash 

Kmtes and all sorts of instruments 
mat be sharpened on ivy' roots, willow, 
and holly ttood, as well as on a hone 

Birdlime is made from holly and the 
guelder rose 

JJas/cls arc made of osier, willow, and 
other wicker and tt lthv shoots , besoms, 
of birch, tamarisk, heath, etc , hurdles, 
of hazel , barrels and tubs, of chestnut 
and oak , fishing-rods, of ash, hazel, and 
blackthorn , gunstochs, of maple and 
Walnut ; skexrcrs, of elder and skewer 
wood , the teeth of rakes, of blackthorn, 
ash, and the twigs called withy 

The best woods for tumcrij are box, 
aider, beech, 6t camorc, and pear, for Tun- 
bridge irarc , lime , for wood carving, box, 
lime, and poplar, for clogs, willow, alder, 
and beech , for oars, ash 

Beech iscallcdthc cabinet-makers' wood , 
oak and elm, the ship-builders ’ , ash, the 
i chet- rn this’ 

There arc several beautiful lists of trees 
given by poets For example, in Tasso, 
Jerusalem Delivered, in , at the end, where 
men are sent to cut down trees for the 
funeral pile of Dudon In Statius, The 
Thcbaid, yi , where the felling of trees for 


the pile of the infant Archemfirns is de 
scribed In Spender, 1 act g Queen, I i 
8, 9, where the Red Gross Knight and the 
ladv seek shelter during a storm, and 
much admire the forest trees- 

Trees of the Sun and Moon, 
oracular trees growing “at the extremity 
of India,” mentioned in the Italian ro- 
mance of Guenno Mcschraot 

Tregeagle, the gnnt of Dosmury 
Poof, on Bodmin Flow ns (Cornwall) 
When the wtntrj winds Ware over the 
downs, it is said to be the giant 
howling 

Trelawny Ballad (The) is by the 
Rev R S Hawker of Morwcnstow — 
Notes and Queries, 441 (June, 187G) 

Tremor ( Sir Luke), a desperate 
coward, hung in India, who made it a 
rale never to fight either in his own house, 
Ins neighbour’s house, or in the street 
This hh -In ered desperado isev crlastingly 
snubbing his wife (Sec Timm, p, 
1034 ) 

Ladi/ Tremor, daughter of a grocer, and 
grandchild of a wig-maker Vcrv sensi- 
tive on the subject of her plebeian birth, 
and wanting to be thought a ladv of high 
family — Mrs Inchbald, Such 2 r /ungs Are 
(178G) 

Tremydd ap Tremhidydd, the 
man with the keenest sight of all mortals 
He could discern “ a mote in the sunbeam 
in ant of the four quarters of the world ’’ 
Clustfein ap Clustfeinv dd was no less cele- 
brated for Ins acuteness of hearing, “his 
ear being distressed by the movement of 
dew in June over a blade of grass ” The 
meaning of these names is, “bight the son 
of Seer, ’ and “ Ear the son of Hearer ” — 
The Mabmogion (“ Notes to Geramt,” etc , 
twelfth century) 

Trenmor, gTent-grandfather of Fra- 

f al, and king of Morven (north-west of 
cotland) His wife v as Imbaca, daugh- 
ter of the king of Locblin or Denmark — 
Ossian, Tiiujal, vi 

In Temora, h , he is called the first 
king of Ireland, and father of Conar 

Trent, says Drayton, is the third 
in size of the rivers of England, the two 
larger being the Thames and the Severn 
Arden bemg asked which of her nils she 
intend'd to be the chief, the v.a/nrd 
answered, the Trent, for Ircnt means 
“thirty," and thirty' rivers should con- 
tribute to its stream, thirty different sorts 
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of fish should live m it, and thirty abbejs 
bo built on its banks 

my nnmo I triVo 

That thirty doth Import thin flilrty rivers make 
My i.'tc.'itnc's thirty abbeys great r 

Ujxm inj fruitful bnnk> tlmu formerly did teat 
And thirty klndi of fish within my streams do lire 
To me this name of Trent did from that number give. 

Drayton / olt/olHort xii (10U) nnd xrvL (IGji) 

Trent (Fred), the scapegrace brother of 
little Nell “Heuas a yonng man of 
onennd twenty , well-made, and certainly 
handsome, but dissipated, and insolent in 
air and bearing” The mystery of Fred 
Trent and little Nell is cleared up in 
ch Ki\ — C Dickens, 1 he Old Curiosity 
Shop (1840) 

Tres ( Scriptores ) Ricbnrdus Corra- 
cnsis or Richard of Cirencester (fourteenth 
century ) , Gildns Badomcus , and Nennius 
Banchorensis , published by professor 
Bertram (1757) 

Treslmm (Mr ), senior partner of 
Mr Osbaldistonc, senior — Sir W Scott, 
Hob Roy (time, George 1 ) 

Ticsham (Richard), same as general 
Witherington, who first appears as 
Mattlicw Middlemas 

luchard Trcsham, the son of general 
Withcrington lie is also called Richard 
Middlemas — Sir W Scott, The Surgeon's 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Tres 1 ham (Thorold lord), head of a noble 
family, whose boast was that “no blot 
had ever stained their ’scutcheon,” though 
the family ran back into pre-bistoric 
times He was a a oung, unmarned man, 
with a sister Mildred, a girl of 14, In ing 
with lnm Ills near neighbour, Henry 
earl of Mertoun, asked permission to pay 
his addresses to Mildred, and Thorold 
accepted the proposal with much pleasure 
The old wnrrenernc\t day told Thorold 
he had observed for several weeks that 
a y oung man climbed into Mildred’s 
chamber at night-time, and he would 
have spoken before, but did not like to 
bring his young mistress into trouble 
Hiorold wrung from his sister an acknow- 
ledgment of tlie fact, hut she refused to 
give up the name, jet said she was quite 
willing to mnrry tlie carl This Thorold 
thought would be dishonourable, and re- 
solved to lie in wait for the unknown 
visitor On his approach, Thorold dis- 
covered it was the carl of Mertoun, and 
he slow him, then poisoned himself, and 
Mildred died of a broken heart — Robert 
Browning, A Blot on the 'Scutcheon 

Tressilian (Edmund), the betrothed 

N. 


of Amv Robsart Amy marncs the 
carl of Leicester, and is killed bv falling 
into a deep pit, to which she had _een 
scandnlouslv inveigled — Sir W Scott, 
Kcmhcoi th (time, Elizabeth) 

Tro'visan (Sir), a knight to whom 
Despair gave a hempen rope, that he 
might go and hang himself —Spenser, 
Faery Queen, l (1590) 

Tribulation [Witomssoshs], a 
pastor of Amsterdam, who thinks “the 
end will sanctifv the means," and uses 
“jtho children of perdition" to promote 
his own object, which he calls the “work 
of God ” He is one of the dupes of 
Subtle “ the alchemist ’’ and his factotum 
Tace — Ben Jonson, The Alchemist (1G10) 

Tribune of tbo People (The), 
John Bright (1811- ) 

Tricolour, the national badge of 
France since 1780 It consists of the 
Bourbon white cockade, and the blue and 
red cockade of the city of Pans combined 
It was Lafayette who devised this sym- 
bolical union of king and people, and 
when be presented it to the nation, 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “I bring you a 
cockade that shall make the tour of the 
world” (See Storveleo Verses, ,p 
948 ) 

If you will wear*!; Urery let It at least bo that of Iheclty 
of Paris— blue and rod, my friends.— Dumas, Six Ttari 
Afterwards xv (1M6) 

Tncoteuses de Hobespierre 
(Les), femmes qui assistaient en tncotant 
mix stances de la Convention, dcs clubs 
populaires, etdu tribunal rev olutionnaire 
Encourngdcs par la commune, elles se 
portbrent h de tcls exeds qu’on lea 
sumomma les Furies de la guillotine 
Elies dispnrurent avec la socidtd dcs 
Jacobins — Bouillet, Diet Umversel 

Tnermain (The Bridal of), a pocm. 
by sir Walter Scott, in four cantos, with 
introduction and conclusion (1813) In 
the introduction, Arthur is represented as 
the person who tells the tale to Lucy, hi} 
bride Gyneth, a natural daughter of 
king Arthur and GuendSlen, was pro- 
mised in marriage to the bravest knight 
in a tournament, but she suffered so many 
combatants to fall without dropping tbo 
warder, that Merlin threw her into an 
enchanted sleep, from w hicli she was not 
to wake till a knight ns brave as those 
whiThnd fallen claimed her in mnmago 
After the lapse of 600 y cars, sir Roland 
de Vaux, baron of Tnermain, undertook 
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to break tno spell, but bar! first to over- 
come four temptations, \iz , fenr, n\ nnee, 
pleasure, find ambition Haying come 
off more tiian conqueror, Gynctli awoke, 
end became his bnde 

Tnffll'di {The CuimVsi), called “The 
Aflicted Duenna "of tlic princes* Anto- 
nomiMo (hcire*stn the tlironeof Canday a) 
She wa* called Trifaldi from her robe, 
which vt as dmded into three triangles, 
each of yvhicli n is supported b\ a page 
Tlie face of tins duenna ini', bj tile 
cndiatument of the giant Mahmhru'no, 
covered with a large, rough beard, but 
when don Quixote mounted CliMlCao 
the Binged, “tie enchantment nns 
diisohcd ’ 

TVt* rr'v tr'.f'i hi M.jie5n ha.h 

>k.t th-*v.'irrnurpr r*?» bj ati^t p Ir; II Mtlirn 
l b aj f-'-iK-l, and the cl la of tl r Dot j-jua dti^fW la 
tzx . fi 1 -TAni;^ — /*•% (JuU-> f I! lit 4 5(1CU) 

Trrfal'din of the “Burin Beard" 
(white as snow), the gigantic Squire of 
“The Afflicted Duenna” the counters 
Tnfaldi — Cervantes, Don Quixote , II in 
4 (1C15) 

Trifle (3 /uj Fenehpf), an old maiden 
sister of sir Peru nous Trifle Stiff as a 
ramrod, pnm as fine mrs and graces 
could make her, fond of long uord*, and 
delighting in phrases modelled in true 
Jolm«onian ponderosity. 

Tnfle (Jfisj Su'j y), daughter of sir 
Pcnunou*, tnclcd into mamage with 
Mr Ilartop, a young spendthrift, yylio fell 
in love with her fortune 

*.* Sir Penurious Trifle is not intro- 
duced, but Hart-op assumes his diameter, 
nr id makes him fond of telling stale and 
pointless stones He addresses fir Gre- 
gory as “vou knight” — Tootc, The 
Jsnijhts (1734) 

Trim {Coqyoral), nnclc ToIit’s 
ornerK laithful, simple-minded, and 
most affectionate 1 olnblc in speech, 
but mo^t respectful Half companion, 
Cut ne\cr forgetting he is Ins masters 
«er ant Trim is the duplicate of unde 
Toll} m dejf The latter nt all times 
shows himself the officer and the gentle- 
man, born to command and used to 
obedience, while the former nlua}S 
carries traces of the dnll-vard, and shows 
that he has been accustomed to rcccne 
orders with deference, and to crccutc 
them with militarj precision It is a 
great compliment to say that the corpora! 
was worth} sudi a noble master — Sterne, 
The f if c and Opinions of Tristram Shandy 
(170 r J) 


Trim InrVsd of Mop tb© PTpcrit^ Is the tJupJl 
e*t/> or tmde Toby yrt bthe fhv»rtfro the 
cmnmon vsl Irpf nicely dLcrlmhmird from that of the 
oH-tr Hj* »h< h carri br«r* triers of the uri J TArd, 
whirii nrr Wiring In thr iuj**rtor Under U e luim© of 
* *?nant, hr It In rrahty a <o»nfnnlon sort a delghlfu J 
oil rt uiv cf fan Jliamy end rc-j^L UlsenjuRt 
to *nj that Tnm *"ts wrrUij r to trjOk beMrd hit ma-Mcr — 
Elwi'i. ol. of the Quopfmy /Vrfru ( 1 S->VC 0 ) 

Trrmalcbi, a celebrated cook m the 
reign of A’ero, mentioned ha Petromu* 
He had the art of giving to the most 
common fi*b thctlaNonr and appearance 
of the most highly esteemed Like Udc, 
he said that “ fauces nre the soul of 
cookery, and coo! tn thcsouloffestrwty,” 
or, ns the ents-meat man ohseryed, “ tis 
the seasonin' as docs it " 

Trinacna. Sicil} is so called from 
its three promontories (Greek, Inn ahra) 
(1) Pclo'n s (G>po di 1 aro), m the north, 
called faro from the pharos , (2) Duchi/'- 
n us (Capo d I’as^aro), in the south , (3) 
Ayxr'um tCnpo di Marsolla or Capo di 
Boco), m the west 

Ojrt'Jp 

Had lift bttjl-d Trln-wrts i bnndn- i r 
And l lilted tlie 11HI7I11 rl t> e Mle 

Fftleuncr TAe 6M/irrrcr I (1 _ C*) 

Tnn'culo, n jester — Sbnl espenre, 
The Timpcst (1002) 

A mlwrrln^o would Ode the Ion of Tilncolop 
totiJe In th* hnrvspond) attended no' only with 
diihonour twt with InUnltc V. £colt. 

Tnn'ket {Lord), a man of fashion 
and a libertine 

Jle li Jun polltr cnonch to be ab’e to l*e rerj nn 
msnnrrlj- with a Kter of f'»od 1 r*«xUni: Is Jurt 
fc.Ttidwie n(w~li to make him rxeesdre v rain of Ith 
ptr^jn and ha^jui rrHec ’on cnon?h to fin l *1 him for 
ccoiconb qualifications Tcry eominou nntonp 
men of qoalitr— G Cotman Tf c Jealous Wife IL 3 
U’ci) 

Tn'no'baiits, people of Tnnoban'- 
tium, that is, Middlesex nnd Bsecx 
Tlicir chief town nas Tri'noyanf, non 

London 

Co rar’mjrJ wl»rre by Tliamej the TrlnotnnLs Kere fet, 
To Trinorm t their town That London no* 

term 

Tlie taxons their ra_* hlns-lom caTrd f }jscx\ 

Drajlnn 1 afyollAon XTltlC 13 ). 

Tn'novant, London, tlie chief tov. n 
of tlie Tnnobantcs , cnllcd in fable, 
“TrojaNota" (See Thoino\a>t ) 

Tnnquet, one of the seven attendants 
of Portunio IBs gift was that he could 
drink a mer nnd he thirst} again “ \rc 
you alwitx s thirsty ? " asked I ortumo 
“Iso," said the man, “only after eating 
salt moat, or upon ayyager” — Comtesse 
IVAunoy, Fairy Talcs (“Fortunio,” 
1C82) 

Tnp to Scarborough (A), « 
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comcch by Sheridan (1777), based on 
The Relapse, by Vanbrugh (1(507) Lord 
Foppington goes to Scarborough to 
niarn Miss Hoyden, daughter of sir 
Tunbelh Clumsy, but his lordship is not 
known personalh to the knight and his 
daughter Tom I ashion, younger brother 
of lord 1'oppington, having been meanly 
treated by his elder brother, resolves to 
outwit him, so, passing himself off as lord 
Foppington, he gets introduced to sir 
Tunbelly , and mamesMiss Hoyden before 
the rightful claimant appears When at 
length lord Foppington arrives, he is 
treated as an impostor, till Tom Fashion 
explains the ruse As his lordship 
behaves contumeliously to the knight, 
matters are easily arranged, lord Fop- 
nmgton retires, and sir Tunbelly accepts 
Tom Fashion os his son-m-law with 
good grace 

Tripe (1 syl ), the nickname of Mrs 
Hamilton, of Covent Garden Theatre 
(1730-1788) 

Mrs HjmjJJlon being bls?ed came fortr, ard and said 
*'Gemtnen anti ladies, I suppose ns how you hLs mo 
because I did not pint nt Mrs. Bellamy s benefit I would 
hnvedmeeo but she said os how ni) audience were all 
trip* jteopla" V hen the fnlr spcechlfiergot thus far the 
pit roared out ^YeU said Tripe 1“ a tltlo she retained 
III* she quitted the theatre .— Memoir of Mrs Hamilton 
(1803) 

Triple Alliance [The) 

1 A treaty betw een Great J3ntnin, 
Sweden, and the United Provinces, in 
1GG8, for the purpose of checking the 
ambition of Louis XIV 

2 A treaty betw cen George I of 
England, Philip duke of Orleans regent 
of France, and the United Provinces, for 
the purpose of counteracting the plans of 
Alberom the Spanish minister, 1717 

Tnppet [Beau), who “pawned his 
honour to Mrs Tnppet never to draw 
sword in any cause," whatever might be 
the provocation (Sec Tkkiior, p 1031) 

Mrs Tnppet, the beau’s wife, who 
"would dance for four and twenty hours 
together,” and play cards for tw ice that 
length of time — Gamck, The Lying 
' Valet (1740) 

Tripping as an Omen 

When Julius Cresnr landed at AdrumC- 
tum, in Afnca, he happened to tnp and 
fall on his face This would ha\ e been 
considered a fatal omen by bis army, 
but, with admirable presence of mind, he 
exclaimed, “Thus take 1 possession of 
thee, O Afnca 1 " 

A Binular story is told of Scipio 
Upon his arrnnl in Afnca, he also 

-•v 


happened to trip, and, observing lint 
his soldiers looked upon this as a had 
omen, he clutched the earth with lm 
two hands, and cncd aloud, “Now, 
Afnca, I hold thee in my grasp 1 ” — Bon 
Quixote, 11 i\ G 

W hen William the Conqueror leaped 
on Bhorc nt Bulvcrhy the, he fell on his 
face, and a great cry went forth that tin- 
omen was unlucky , but the dul e cx- 
clmmctt, “ I take seisin of this land with 
both my hands 1 " 

The same story is told of Napoleon 
in Fgypt, of king Olnf, son of Hamid, 
in Norway , of Junius Bnitns, who, 
returning from the oracle, fell on the 
earth, and cried, “’Tis thus I kiss thee, 
mother Earth 1 ’’ 

When captain Jean Cocurprcux tnpped 
in dancing at the Tuilcnes, Napoleon III 
held out his hand to help him up, and 
said, “Captain, this is the second tame 
I haic seen you fall The first was by 
my side in the field of Mngenta ” Then 
turning to the lady he added, “Madam, \ 
captain CamrpreHx is henceforth com- 
mandant of m\ Guides, and will ne\er 
fall m duty or allegiance, I am persuaded ” 

Trismegistiis (“ thrice greatest"), 
Hermes the Egyptian philosopher, or 
Thoth councillor of Osiris He invented 
the art of writing in hieroglyphics, 
harmony, astrology*, magic, the lute and 
ly re, and many other things 

Tns'sotm, a bcl esprit Philnmmtc 
(3 syl ), a femme saiante, washes him to 
marry her daughter Hennctte, but Hen- 
nette is in Ioic with Chtandre The 
difficulty is soon soli ed by the announce- 
ment that Hennette’s father is on the 
verge of bankrnptcy , whereupon Tnssotm 
makes his bow and retires — Mohfcrc, 

Lcs Femmes Savantcs (1672) 

Tnssotin is meant for the nbbe Crotin, 
wdio affected to be poet, gallant, and 
preacher His dramatic name was “ Tn- 
cotm ” 

Tristram (Sir), son of sir Melinda* 
king of Li’ones and Elizabeth Ins wife 
(daughter of sir Mark king of Cornwnll) 

He was called Tristram (“sorrowful"), 
because his mother died in giving him 
birth His father also died when Tris- 
tram was a mere lad (pt n 1) He was 
knighted by his uncle Mark (pt u 5), and 
married Isond le Blanch Mams, daughter 
of Howell king of Britain {Brittany) , 
but he never Foied her, nor w'ould he , 
live with her His whole lo\ e was cen- 
tred on his nunt, La Bello Isond, wife 
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of king Mnrk, nnd tins unhappy attach- 
ment was the cause of numberless 
(roubles, nnd ultimnteh of Ins dentil 
La Heltc hond, however, was quite ns 
culpable ns the knight, for 'he herself 
told linn, “ Mr me isure of lintc for Murk 
is ns the measure of tin lore for thee , " 
nnd when “dm found that her husband 
mould not allow sir lir-trnm to rem nn 
nt 7 tnf.ig'cl Gntle *=Iie cloned with him, 
and Ined three rears nt Jotous Guard, 
near Carlisle At length «hc returned 
home, nnd «ir Tristram followed her 
Ills dentins rnnou«lr related 11ms the 
History of Pnnu Arthur say s 

Vi hen ! j means of n tmly Ir Trii nm brought npnln 
In J-'wie l«>mJ tmto .Mark from Joyous Ci/anJ the 
fi5 1 » traitor Mm. Mirk ilrtr i)ip u ib)p knight ns lie ml 
\\zr\ t«R t*ch>rr htl la ij In I.eVe Inintj with a Flrsn** 
env ltd Kbit ff !rh It- tlim.t Into him from behind 
lb h ttk.— F l lit ir (14 fl] 

Tcnnrsnn gives the tale thus He sar s 
that sir 7 nstrarn, dnllr mg w ith Ins aunt, 
hung a ruin carcanet round licrUiroat, 
nnd, n« lie kissed her neck 

Ou of the dark Jun iu the Hi* liv! touched, 
behind him hjt * Alia Juw an i a fhrlel— 

Mft-k f war!” ml 1 Marl nnd dorr him thro tho brain 
Teimywn Itif'U ( Tht Uu Tournament **} 

Another talc is this Sir 7 nstrnin was 
scrortlr wounded m Brittany, mid sent 
n dr ing reuuest to his aunt to come and 
see him If she consented, a white ting 
was to he hoisted on the m ist-licnd of her 
ship , if not, a black one 11 is wife told 
him the ship was in sight, displnnng a 
black flag, at winch words the strong 
man bowed Ins head nnd died VI hen 
his aunt came ashore and heard of his 
death, she flung herself on the body, 
and died nho The tworvcrc buried in 
one grave, nnd Mark plnntcd over it ft 
ro»c nnd a rmc, which became so inter- 
woven it wits not possible to separate 
them 

**.* Sir Lnuncclot, sir Tristram, and 
sir Lamorake were the three bravest and 
best of the 150 knights of the Round 
Table, hut were all equally guilty in 
their amours Sir kauncclot with the 
queen , sir Tristram with Ins aunt, king 
Mnrk s wife, nnd sir Lamorake with his 
aunt, king Lot’s w ife 

Tristram’s Book (*Sir) Any hook 
of venery, hunting, or hawking is so 
called 

Triitram begnn pood measures of blowing cocxl bln*b 
Of find of clnce and of nil iimiwer of fertjiin. 

All term* have we nUI of tmwkliif* nnd hunting 
Wid therefore a I tool of ruiery It cnJieti The Hook 
Of sir J rittmm . — Sir T Jbtlory £]l$torj/ of Prince 
Arthur iL3(iro) 

Sir Tristram's Hoi sc, I’assctrcul or 


Passe Brew ell It is called both, but 
one seems to he a cleric il error 
(Passe Brew ell is m fir T Malory's 
Hi slnrii of Punoc Arthur, li 08 ) 

History of Sir 7 list rain or Tnslan 
The oldest storr is by Gotfnt of fetrn«- 
bourp, n minnesinger (twelfth century), 
entitled Tristan mid Isolde It was con- 
tinued bv blnch of Turheim, bv Hein- 
rich of Frcv burg, nnd others, to the 
extent of mnn\ thousand verses 7 lie 
talc of sir Tristram, derived from V\ clsli 
traditions, was versified by Thomas the 
Rhrmer of 1 Tceldounc 
7 he second part of the Histoiy of 
Prmcc Arthur, compiled hr sir 7’ 
Melon, is almost excltisivclr confined 
to tlie adventures of sir Irislrnni, ns the 
third pirt is to the adventures of sir 
Lmmcclot and the quest of the holy 
graal (1 170) 

Matthew Arnold lias n poem entitled 
Tribtiam, nnd R Magncr, in 18G5, pro- 
duced his opera of Tristan and Isolde 
face Michel, Tristan , llcuicd dc cu gut 
rcstc dts Pouncs rcluhfs a scs Avcntures 
(1835) 

Tristrem l’Hermite, prov ost-mnr- 
slial of b ranee in the reign of Louis XI 
Introduced by sir W bcott m Quentin 
iJurwmd (1823) nnd m Anne of G cur stem 
(1820) 

Tntlieun (J), chronicler and tlieo- 
loginn of ’lrevcs, elected abbot of Spnn- 
lieim nt the age of ‘22 years lie tried 
to reform the monks, but produced a 
revolt, nnd resigned bis oflicc He was 
then appointed abbot of Ur/burg (1JG2- 
1510) 

Old TrlUielm busied with his class tbo while 

Ik Browning raracelsm L(183(J) 

Triton, the sea-trumpeter He 
blows through a shell to rouse cr allny 
the sen A post-Ilcsiodic fable 

Hare night of Proteus coming from the sea 

Or hear old Triton blow LU wrcatliCd horn. 

ordswortli. 

Tnto'ma’s Sacred Pane, the , 
temple of Minerva, which once crowned 
“ the marble steep of bumum ” or Co- 
lonnn, the most southern point of Attica 

There fern cajx Colonnn], roared by fair dcrotlon to 
twtaln 

In eider times Trltonlas wered fane 

Falconer The bhtptcrcck 111 C {17C°) 

Triumvirate (The) m FnglisU 
historv 7 be duke of Marlborough con- 
trolling foreign alfairs, lord Godoiplnn 
controlling council and parliament, nnd 
the duchess of Marlborough controlling 
the court and queen 
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Triumvirate of England ( The) 
Gou or, Chaucer, and Lj dgate, poets 

Triumvirate of -Italian Poets 

{The) Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch 

Boccaccio wrote poetrj, without doubt, 
but is now chiefly known ns “ The Father 
of Italian Prose ” These three are more 
correctly called the “ Trecentisti ” (q v ) 

, Tnv'ia, Diana , so called because 
she had three faces, Luna in heaven, 
Diana on earth, and Hecate m hell 

The noble Brutus went wise Trivia to Inquire 
To show them where tho stock of ancient Troy to place 
iL Drayton polyolblon I (1012) 

Gay has a poem in three hooks, called 
Trivia or the Art of Walking the Streets 
of London The first book describes the 
“implements for walking and the signs 
of the w eatlicr ” The second bool de- 
senbes the difficulties, etc , of “ walking 
b) da) ,” and the third, the dangers of 
“w'alkingb) night” (1712) 

*** “Tnvium” has quite another mean- 
ing, being an old theological term for the 
three elementary subjects of education, 
viz , grammar, rhetoric, and logic The 
“ qundrivium ” embraced music, arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy , and the 
two together were called the seven arts 
or sciences 

Troglodytes (8 or 4 syl ) Accord- 
ing to Pliny (Nat Hist , v 8), the Trog- 
lodytes lived in caves under ground, and 
fed on serpents In modem parlance w e 
call those who live so secluded as not to 
be informed of the current ci cats of the 
day, troglodytes Longfellow calls ants 
b) the same name 

i Thou the } nomadic tribes of an to 
)oct persecute and overwhelm 
These liapkc troglodytes of thy realm. 

Longfellow To a Cltttd 

Tioglody'tes (4 syl ), one of the mouse 
heroes in" the battle of the frogs and 
mice Ho slew Pellon, and was slam b) 
LymnocTians 

The strong Lymnoclmrls, who viewed with Ire 
A victor triumph nnd a friend expire 
\\ ith heaving arms a rocky fragment caught 
And fiercely flung whero Troglodytes fought 
Full on hit sinewy neck tho fragment fell 
And oer hU eyelids clouds eternal dwell 
Parnell* Battle of the Frogt and Mice (about 3712) 

Troll (Magnus), the old udaller of 
Zetland 

Jlrcnda Trod, the udallcr’s younger 
daughter She marries Mordaunt Mer- 
toun 

Minna Tt oil, the ndaller’s elder daugh- 
ter In love with the pirate — Sir W, 
Scott, The Firair (time, William III ) 


(A ndallcr is one who holds his lands 
by allodial tenure ) 

Tro'ilus (3 syl), a son of Priam 
king of Trov In the picture described 
by Virgil (AEnctd, 1 474-478), he is repre- 
sented as hav mg throw n down his arms 
nnd fleeing in his chariot “ impar con- 
gressus Achilli,” he is pierced with a 
lance, nnd, having fallen backwards, 
still holding the reins, the lance with 
which he is transfixed “scratches the 
sand ov er which it trails ’’ 

Chnucer in his Troilus and Crescuk , 
and Shakespeare m his drama of Ti odus 
and Crcssida, follow Lollius, an old 
Lombard romancer, historiographer of 
Urbi'no, in Italv Lollius’s tale, wlioll) 
unknown m classic fiction, is that T roilus 
falls in love with Cressid daughter of the 
priest Chnlchns, and Pandilrus is em- 
ployed as a go-between^ After Troiltis 
lias obtained a promise of marriage from 
the priests daughter, nn exchange of 
prisoners is arranged, and Cressid, falling 
to the lot of Diomcd, prefers her new 
master to her Trojan lov er 

Chaucer’s Troilus and Cicseidc is not 
one of the Canterbury Talcs, but quite 
nn independent one in five books It 
contains 824G lines, nearly 3000 of which 
nre borrowed from the Fxlostrato of 
Boccaccio 

TroiB Cliapitros (Lcs) or Tnr 
Tiirfe Chapters, three theological 
w orks on the “ Incarnation of Christ and 
His dual nnture " The authors of these 
“ chapters ” are Theodore of Mopsuestn, 
Thcodorct of C) rrhus, nnd Ibas of Edes=n 
The work was condemned in 653 as here- 
tical 

Trois EcheHes, executioner — Sir 
W Scott, Quentin Lhirward nnd Anne of 
Gcierstcm (time, Edward IV ) 

Trois Eveches (Lcs) or I m 
Three Bishoprics, Metz, Toul, nnd 
Verdun The) fore longtime belonged 
to Germany, but m 1552 were united to 
Trance, in 1871 Metz was restored to 
the German empire 

Trojan, a good boon companion, n 
plucky fellow or man of spirit GadE- 
hill sav s, “ I here are other i rojans [men 
of spirit] that for sport sake art 
content to do the profession [of Haevmq) 
some grace ” So in Love s Labour s Lost, 
“Unless )on plnv the honest Trojan, 
the poor wench is cast awav” (unless 
ou are a man of sulhuent spirit to act 
onestly, the girl is mined). 
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V't ’ r .• v-m to! i it rvr n" 1 I 1 ' i S*i 
I I 'sir') \ct bi'c'S \i n n tj n , 
i * o i* f ! i ft *" "*i Iri)5 it* r* t’u 

1 3* 3» f "it" t! r »,/ t no l ir > r f * i 
i s irt ! t* iv "t h f < <•!* , 

”5 < JiT u i n rr» -> J the r v */r , '"d, 

t-i 1~ «, t did in, tie c»'t!r nil v- min' 

.i r 1 a r <ii"* i . > t v r rir*’i — Mi*v 
?! ' , t-u, A if s'~, 1\ -! (l‘u •} 

Troplit>'n5ow s’^e •riVi-’ rf ft 
Sill,’" t r \j 5' , s' JirJj'n A( tr 
*'< i , 1 1 “ e.r hi r Si|t| -•!, a-d liad r 
f r i crw rr~» i/Uit i', cilk 1 “ Pic 
ft'-rie «i f i r p’i « ioi " 

t V 41 *' \ K A 0 « l iS *• ’ tK 1 

♦* « TV r-.tr < -i_v, 1 l..f t J, f > r I s 

»r A J 1 Utrtf !-* ftl-l 

rr> j rd it* i* * '"■*-} * rt , v r- J *-» X ► 

fr^ Jfc, i f f I » 'll ti « O r 

1/ *7 nr -iT* »r art 

i,*ir -> r r-j ^t. f- > *» •« * N 1 t I ! 

♦ -'il'Af t-T 1 V 1 J ^ r* IT* lr- » 

t-»' Id/' *-i* ■* <-<Tvt I- V\t ( ^ - -* 1 Tt *> rt tT. * n + 

I < n* rif r i Is l-r ft !*► Jl 
t \ r » > ‘ **r»n - j* * » fi ' ) r-f ^ J ^ll) 

r _«** 4s ft ^ r-\ j U %u Ij ».u ] t — t^ft4 — 

J — (>-, *4U* 

Troth y U £ rA'if, fn o’d '’ai'noncd 

Cot-Mn «1 n rr'imlh po fi re 

l**f oJltrilr t J >), h )■ nnllfl « tf t’t.tllf ‘’1C 
li'r-, ! iV'itv in vitfi ft hI lin-1 nil*, 

in i "it!-, mu! enmUinri in 
Ir/\rf» t to (' o (ori’ifTi frto nu! tnir 
"jHiniru -nliir'i til’tjtr n nrnr ! [>ro|tfc 
vnlit iitrtl fti'ilnni, oml ron^tdir linn- 
l mi 'T"t lym fat — Onrncl , Ihn Jon 
(177i<j (Ue I'i tom, [), TP3 ) 

Trotter rcrrnnt lo Alfred 

Jrn; }«• A rl>, canthit m«rnt, nho hr n 
ct ltn*t Hit Mrttic til fidelity to iti* 
irMUr Jlr PiekivicL'n pent ro ii\ 
tench* « hit In nit, mid 1 1 ntionrs n nuctre 
rmtitmlt to Im lj'ntfnrt«,r, — C, Dichtns, 
/' Aic'-rc/. J’ujfru (IKi’C). 


Trv'Zr* (W-f/i ), i 'Inromna At old St. 
),mii is — inr Scott, ib't Jtomttft lie/? 
(tmi", (ito.p'c 111 ) 

Trotters, the rurcli Aid Jcdy fhoit- 
nnn , nlir’r, cetid-i ituml, unitApirioim 
nivi, ir't i nlite )in ini'i nhropu coir- 
{i3 n ,1,1’ oiiirii Codlin, n ho phv td the 

ftinj i|<i md cnHieted the won) 

111* trs» ri** i» %ii lKr% l tl U t i?x* 
U'-J iu» T * li L * jn-f*! ai>^h« 

v C l? rM t f : -r f tt-t c* } i IrC 7 hl*stt 
Tn"* f-r„ J * rv t u A cvrrj yi | f ■i'vji 

< -« i ! J»i f it w- } » Tr^» t» «- J <* r trt ttm 

tf t /t, * J f-e-tYr t * tn. r«<ri t?fi *• * 

rt rr*i— - j — 4 - 2 Wnt. O.J <*- ts/ 1 / // jmL 

(f- r- 

Ti ottj*. the »''t>r"(uct of Tohv VccL, 
tic! ('-jioi'cr rnd jo!nt'*it, 

T v * r\ 'J I i Ti ^ j f w 1 j jn r »! f> 

* * J, Si 11 It J lit r j 1 I t*c Wd 
t « i it i — s l l< s t* t-H 1 !) tMu tftil* 
9 . i ^ ^‘v'VJ »i«> |r» | ‘l *f J 2( 

i/-v-i l ' « * r M J iti <* » <-f i* r t I lui 

' ► » I <- f\«nn *v) v u J r » I t'y 
r* t ' vfj jsj< p«t <» rrsi l -r t i< t Tf'tU 

I t i t t* n t f A*ot irtil, *f wf* * J » a j 
J ' » ii a » ^ Il"'~ a, t\ i 1 I t I j Co 2 lilt t 
t i — t I 1 r» *•■>*■< A* r-vo L{ *'lil 

Trott -ood {V't - ), nunllv enltcd 
“Min l!i ' iv, 1 pea--ftunt of Iivvid 
O'l {x-t’ e’d !i*r idini\ucn*Y v"3i tim- 

I I v i A do * i lin*t s iv t'i\ would rlio 
n 'i on f e ^n<n h fore lur lion <; to 
i'r icw’ thedonlevfi nml donl ev bovs 
'll)' n n< n mo * 5 md-hrirtnl, north; 
w oi'nii, who e< net i’r d lu r ti ndrrno'i of 
1 nrt with r n mv^ jij>v»!i nnvtrritv of 
until >r ^Ii ttl’ct c\ mi the true frit id 
i ( Jiivul ti {!{«- rfiv-lil She n'nrricd in 
lie' mu up dive n Ini d“ou e innn, who 
ill-u td hrr n ul rv i nwiv, but pm ui on 
her for iimnev till he died — C JIicheiiY, 
Air l C’} }^rj (! / (lb-f 1 ) 

Trouil'lopan, n ji’nliunnhcr, whojc 
nduci vi n, “ l)o m vnu like l’nnurpe 
n I oil tin* t*, c if bo ndvncd him to 
i i"rrv “Vi mid T rouillnpnn “VMint 
m\ voiit’ n-lid the jtrinre “Let it 
n!» ro, n jdu d the ftp t 11 \\ Inch vronlii 
miu rdviicr 1 ' in'juirrd the prince 
“Nrtthir/uld the ripf “hciHicri’" 
crini 1‘nuur^c , “ tlint civnnot be" 

“ Ibtn Imth," replied lrouillopan 
l’omirpe tbon consultoil Fcrtml ofier-, 
nml nt Inet the oracle of the llolv 
llnltlt — Uftbohi9. J’anlwtrtt''!, in bo 

Moliere hit' introduced this jol e in his 
JHanafc fort/ (ICO!) Sgnmircllc nil 9 
lux friend Gtronuno if he would nd\ hr 
him to mnrrv, and lie nnswerts “ivo" 
“lJiit," mvfi the old nmn, “1 like the 
jounp womnn '* “ Then mnrrv lur Uv 
nil mcin» " “Hint ii jour ndviceV" 
snja S(jnnnrclle “ Mv nduec is do m 
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you like,” sayB the friend Sgnnnrclle 
next consults (mo philosophers, then 
Borne gipsies, then declines to marrv, 
and is at last compelled to do so, nolens 
vo'ens 


Tl’ovato're (4 syl ) or “ The Trou- 
badour ’ is Mann'co, the supposed son of 
Azuce'na the gipsj, but in reahtj the 
son of tinrzm (brother of the conte di 
I una) The pnncess Leono'ra falls in 
lo\e with the troubadour, but the count, 
entertaining a bnse passion for her, is 
about to put Mannco to death, when 
Leonora intercedes on his behalf, and 
promises to give herself to him if he mil 
spore her loier The count consents, 
but while be goes to release his captive, 
I eonora kills herself be sucking poison 
from a ring When Mannco discoiers 
this sad calnmitv, he dies also — Verdi, 
It Trovatorc (1863) 

(This opera is based on the drama of 
Garyia GutUcrcz, a fifteenth century 
storj ) 

Troxartas (3 syl ), king of the mice 
and father of Psjcorpnv who was 
drowned The word means “ bread- 
eater ’ 

Fix their coun-cl 

Where great Troxnrexi crannied In glory reign 9 

Prycan ox father father now no more I 
1 amelL tlatUc of the /Yog j and Mice L (about 171") 


Troy’8 Six Q-atea were (according 
to Theobald) Dnrdnn, 'On nibria, Ilia, 
Scfca, Trojan, and AntenondCs 


- Priam s six gated city 
Dardan and Tjrabrla, Hellas, Clielas, Trolen 
And Antenoridfcs. 

Shakespeare TYolliu and Crcttlda (proL ICO 2). 


His cyte compassed emiyrowne 
Haddo gates \ L to entro Into the towne. 

The Orate of all was called DanlanydPs 
Tymbria was named the sccoude 
And thethyrde cnlied Helyas 
The fourthc gate byghtc also Cetheas 
The f yftho Trojana syxth AnthonjdCs. 

Lydgate Tray Bote (1513) 


Troy'novant or New Trot, Lon- 
don This blunder arose from a con- 
fusion of the old British irt-nouhant, 
meaning “new town,” with Troy novant, 
“new Troy ” This blunder gave rise to 
the histone fable about Unite, a descend- 
ant of fEne'as, colonizing tho island 

For jioblo Britons sprang from Trojans bold 
And Troy nor ant was built of old Tra>es ashes cold. 

Spenser Fafry Queen HL 3 (15D0) 


Trudge, in Lota m a Bottle , by Far- 
quliar (1008) 

True Thomas, Thomas the Rhvmer 
So called from his prophecies, the most 
noted of which was his prediction of the 
death of Alexander III of Scotland, 


made to the earl of March It is re- 
corded in the ScoUohronium of Tordun 
(1430) 

Ti ueworth, brother of Lydia, and 
friend of sir ..William Tondlove — S 
Knowles, ThofLove-Chase (1837) 

Trull {Dolly) Captain Macbeath 
sajB of ber, “She is alwajs so taken up 
with stealing hearts, thnt she docs not 
allow herself tune to steal anjtnmg 
else ” (act n 1) — Gay, The Beggars 
Opera (1727) 

Trulla, the daughter of James 
Spencer, a quaker She was first dis- 
honoured bj her father, and then bj 
Simeon Wait (or Magna'no) the tinker 

He Troll a loved Trulla more bright 
Than bumUlied armour of her knight, 

A bold virago stout and tall 
As Joan of Pmnce or English Mall. 

S Butler Bud! bras L C (1CG3) 

TrulTiber (Barson), a fnt clergy- 
man , ignorant, sLlfish, and slothful — 
Helping, l he Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews (1742) 

Paraott Ikinmbus Parcon Trulllber fir Wilful Wit 
woull «ir t rancla W ruughead squire M eiteru squire 
Sullen such were the people wlio conipcued the main 
strength of the lory l»urt> for sixty years after tho 1 evo 
lutioa — Mtcaiday 

V “Sir Wilful Witwould,” m The 
Way of the World, bv Congrev e , “ sir 
Francis Wronghead,” in Ihe Pi oio/ca 
Husband, bv C Cibber, “squire Western,” 
in Tom. Jones, by Fielding , “ squire 
Sullen,” in The Beaux' Stiatayem, by 
Farquhor 

Trunnion {Commodore Hawser), a 
one-ejed na\al veteran, who has retired 
from the service in consequence of in- 
juries received in engagements, but be 
still keeps garnson m his own bouse, 
which is defended with drawbridge and 
ditch He sleeps in a hammock, and 
makes his servants sleep in hammocks, 
as on board ship, takes his turn ou 
natch, and indulges his naval tastes in 
various other wajs Lieutenant Jack 
Hatchway is his companion \Mien lie - ' 
went to be married, he rode on a hunter 
which he steered like a ship, according 
to the compass, tacking about, that lie 
might not “ go right in the wind’s eve ” t 
— 1 Smollett, The Adventures of Pere- 
grine Pickle (1760) 

■' — - Ion tactlnp 

sequence ol 

*** Dickens 1ms imitated this in Wcm- 
m mb’s bouse, which had flag and draw- 
bridge, fortress and gun in miniature , 
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but the conceit is more suited to “a 
naval veteran" than fl lawver's clerk 
(See WtMMicK ) 

Trusty (J frs ), landlady of the 
Quetn’s Arms, Romford Motherly, 
most kind-hearted, a capital caterer, 
whose ale Mas noted Bess “ tlie bog- 
g it's daughter” took refuge w itb her, and 
was most kindh treated Mrs Trusty 
wished her son Ralph to take Bess to 
-wife, but Bess had given her heart to 
\\ llford, the son of lord Woods die, her 
cousin — b Knonlcs, The Beggar of 
Bethnal Green (1834) 

Trutli in a Well Cicero sajs, 
“ Nntumm accusa, qms m profundo 
scritatem, ut nit Democritus, pemtus 
ab'tmsoris ” — Academics, 1 10 
ClcantliCs is also credited with the 
phrase 

Try amour (*Sir), the hero of an old 
metrical nos cl, and the model of all 
knightly virtues 

Try'anon, daughter of the fairy 
king u ho hied on the island of Ole'ron 
“She u ns as white ns a lih m Mai , or 
snow thatsnowetli on winters dnj," and 
her “hairc shone as goldcwirc " This 
aragon of beaut} married sir Lnunfal, 
ing Arthur’s steward, whom she carried 
off to “Ohroun, her jolif isle " — Thomas 
Chestre, Sir Launfal (fifteenth ccntun) 

Trygon, a poisonous fish Ulvsse's 
was nccidentnllj killed b} his son 1’elc- 
gonos with an arrow pointed with 
tngon-honc 

The lord of IUiXca 

Etmck by the po!«onous trypon • bone expired 
West, TriumjJi t of tho Oout ( LucJaji ” 17W) 

Tryphon, tlic sen-god’s phjsiciau 

Tli ey fend In Imrte for Tn-phon to apply 
Enlyes to liii bounds nml medicines of mlcbt 
Tor Trjphon of sax gods tho eorerd^n leech is UkhL 
6j>enscr tatrv Queen III 4 (IG90) 

Tubal, a wealth} Jew. the friend of 
Sbylock — Shakespeare, The Merchant of 
Venice (a drama, 1598) 

Tuck, n long, narrow sword (Gaelic 
tuca, Welsh ticca, Italian stocco, French 
cstoc) In Hamlet the word “tuck" is 
erroneously printed stuck in Malone’s 
edition 

if ho bj clwneo eioiro rour venomed lock. 

Our purpose nwy hold Ihi rc 

bhAkcspeare, Jlamlct net W sc. 7 

Tack (Friar),- the “curtal friar of 
Fountain’s Abhor,” was the father con- 
fessor of Robin hood He is represented 
os a sleek-headed, pudgy, paunchy, pug- 


nacious clerical Fnlstnff, very fat and 
self-indulgent, 1 erj humorous, and some- 
what coarse His dress was a rus'et 
habit of the hrnnciscan order, a red 
corded girdle with gold tassel, red stock- 
ings, and a wallet 

bir Walter Scott, in lus Jvanhoc, calls 
him the holj clerk of Copmnnhurst, and. 
describes him as a “ large, strong-built 
man ran sackcloth gown and hood, girt 
w ltli a rope of rushes.” He had a round, 
bullet head, and Ins closc-shaicn crown 
was edged with thick, stiff, curl} black 
hair His countenance was bluff and 
jo\ ml, evebrows black and blislij, fore- 
head well-turned, cheeks round and 
niddj, beard long, curl}, and black, 
form brawn} (ch w ) 

In the Mn}-dni morris-dance, the friar 
is introduced in full clerical tonsure, with 
the chaplet of white nnd red bends in his 
right linnd, a corded girdle about his 
waist, and a russet robe of the Francis- 
can order His stockings red, his girdle 
red omninented with gold twiBt and a 
golden tassel At his girdle hung a 
wallet for the reception of provisions, 
for “ Wnllctccrs ” had no other food but 
what they received from begging 1’nnr 
Tuck was chaplain to Robin Hood the 
May-king (See Morius-D vnck ) 

In this our ipndoua Isle J think there Is not oi e 
Rut ho bath heard tome talk of Hood nnd Little John , 

Of Tuck the merry friar which many n fcnnon nmtio 
In praLo of Robin Hood his outlaws nnd tbclr trade 
Ora) ton J oiyolblon xxtL 

Tud (Morgan), chief ph} Bicmn of king 
Arthur — The Mabmogion (“ Geraint, 
twelfth centur} ) 

Tug (Tom), the waterman, n straight- 
forward, honest voting man, who loves 
Wilclmi'na the daughter of Mr and 
Mrs Bundle, and when lie won the 
waterman's badge in row ing, he won the 
consent of “ the gardener’s daughter” to 
become his loving and faithful vv ife — C 
Dibdin, The Waterman (1774) 

Tulchan Bishops (The) Certain 
Scotch bishops appointed in tlie sixteenth 
centur} , w ith the understanding that they 
were to share their stipends with their 
pttron A lulchan (tul/ca, to entice) was 
a mock calf set beside a cow at milking 
time to induce it to give forth its milk 
more freely The see was the cow which 
the patron milked , the bishop the calf, 
without which the “cow would yield no 
milk ” Earl Morton, in 1571, appointed 
John Douglas tulchan archbishop of St 
Andrew’s 

TuIkTnghorn (Mr,), attorney-at- 
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law and legal adviser of the Dedlocks 
— C Dickens, Bleak House (1852) 

Tully, Marcns Tullins Cicero, the 
great Roman orator (b c 106-43) He 
was proscribed by AntSny, one of the 
triumvirate, and his head and hands, 
being ent off, were nailed by the orders 
of Antony to' the Rostra of Rome 

\ e fond adorers of depirted fame. 

Who ■warm at Sciplo a worth or Tully a name 

Campbell, Measure* of Hope L (17fi5) 

The Judas who betrayed Tully to the 
sicani was a cobbler The man who 
murdered him was named Herennius 

Tun (The Heidelberg) or Tiie Tun 
01 Enpvcu, a large butt, which hold^ 
four score hogsheads 

Quid \etat Erpschium ras annnmemre vetustli 
MlraclLsl Quo non nutius orbls habet 
Dfxerb hoc recte Pelagus vjnlque palutlem 
Nectaro ouaj Bacchi noctc diequo Suit. 

Althamur 

Of nil earth s wonders Erpach a mon-trous tun 
I deem to be the most astounding one 
A sea of wine twill hold You say aright, 

A sea of nectar flows thence day and night 

KC B 

The Cistcrtian tun, made by the 
order of St Bernard, contained 300 hogs- 
heads — Robert Cennult, He Vera Mensu- 
tarum Pondcrumque Bationc v 1547) 

The tun of Cla vaux contained as many 
hogsheads as there are day s in a y ear — 
Furetiere, art “Tonne” 

St Benet's tun (“la sacre botte do St 
Bcnoist”), still to be seen at the Benedic- 
tines of Bologna-on-the-Sca, is about the 
same size ns that of Clervaux — Menage, 
art “ Couteille ” 

I will drink,” said the friar l John\ both to thee 
and to thy Uor e t hn^e already supped jet wW l 
ent never a whit the less for that for 1 have n P'U ed 
stomach os hollow ns StBenets boot" — Rabelais, 

Oargantua 1 39 (1jJ3) 

*** St. Benet's “boot” means St 
Benet’s botte or “butt,” and to this Long- 
fellow refers m The Golden Legend, when 
be speakB of “the rascal [friar John ] 
who drank wine out of a boot ” 

Tune the Old Cow died o£ 

There was an old man and he had an old cow 
But no fodder had he to give her 

So ho took up Ills flddlo and played her this tune— - 
Consider good cow consider 

Hits Isn t the time for grass to grow 
Consider good cow consider M 

Tupman (Tracy), MPC, n sleek, 
fat young man, of very amorous disposi- 
tion" llo falls in lo\ e with e\ ery pretty 
girl he sees, and is consequcnth alway s 



Tura, a castle of Ulster — Ossinn, 
Tingal 


Turbulent School of Fiction 
( Ihc ), a school of German romanco 
writers, yvho returned to the feudal ages, 
and wrote between 1780 and 1800 in the 
style of Mrs Radcliffe The best known 
are Cramer, Spiers, fachlenkert, and Veit 
Weber 

Tur caret, a corned v bv Lcsage 
(1708), in which the farmers-general of 
Trance are gibbeted unmercifully Ho 
is a coarse, illiterate man, who has 
grown rich by bis trade Anv one who 
has nsen from nothing to great wealth, 
and has no merit bey ond money -making, 
is called a Turcaret 

Turcos, native Algerian infantry 
officered by Trenchmen The cavalry 
are called Spains 

Turk Gregory, Gregory VII (Hil- 
debrand) , so called for Ins furious raid 
upon roynl prerogatives, especially bis 
contest with the emperor [of Germany] 
on the subject of investiture In 1076 
be summoned the emperor Henry IV to 
Rome , the emperor refused to obey the 
summons, the pope excommunicated lum, 
and absolved all his subjects from their 
nllegmnce , he next declared Henry de- 
throned, and elected a new kaiser, but 
Henry, finding resistance in vain, begged 
to be reconciled to the pope He w ns now 
commanded, m tlic midst of a se\cro 
winter, to present himself, yvith Bertha 
bis wife, and their infant son, at the 
castle of Canossn, in Lombardy ; anc. 
here they had to stand three da) s in tho 
piercing cold before the pope -would con- 
descend to see him, but at last the proud 
prelate remo\cd the excommunication, 
and Henry was restored to Ins throne 

Turkish Spy (The), Mahmut, who 
lived forty -fiic years undiscovered in 
Pans, unfolding the intrigues of tho 
Christian courts, between 1637 ond 1682 
The author of this romance is Giovnnni 
Paolo Mnra'nn, and he makes it tho 
medium of an historical novel of tho 
period (IG84) 

Ned Ward wrote an imitation called 
The London Spy (1698-1700) 

Turkomans, a corruption of Turk- 
omans (“Turks of the true faith") The 
first chief of the Turks wbo embraced 
Islam called his people so to distinguish 
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them from the Turks who hnd not em- 
braced that faith 

Turn the Tables, to rehut a charge 
by a counter-charge, so that the accused 
becomes tn turn the accuser, and the 
blamed charges the blamer — See Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable , 873 

It enables 

A matron, who her husband s Cotb'c hnows. 

By a lev timely trordj to turn Uie tables. 

Byron f>on Juan L 75 

Turnabout (77ic), the Tunes news 
paper The editor, T Barnes, v as called 
“Mr T Bounce " 

Turnbull ((Ifu-hac!), Bio Douglas’s 
dark huntsman — Sir IV Scott, Castle 
Dangerous (time, Ilcnn I ) 

Turnbull (2 Jr Thomas), also called 
“Tom Turnpenny,” a canting smuggler 
and schoolmaster — Sir \\ Scott, Ptd- 
gauntkl (time, George III ) 

Turmp-Hoer, George I So called 
because, when lie first came over to Eng- 
land, he proposed planting St Jnmes’6 
Park with turnips (1G00, 1714-1727) 

Turnpenny (J/r), hanker at March- 
thorn — %>ir B Scott, St Honan s Well 
(time, George III ) 

Fiimrmny ( Tom), also called “Thomas 
Turnbull,' a canting smuggler anil school- 
master — Sir \Y Scott, HcayauntlU (time, 
George III ) 

Tumtippit (Old lord), one of the 
priu council in the reign of B illiani III 
— Sir W Scott, Bride of Lammcrmoor 
(181*1) 

Turon, the >=on of Brute’s sister, slew 
GOO Aquitamans with his own hand in 
one single fight 

Where Turon Brute a drier's rnlDint «on 
fcix huttrirH dew outright thro bis j^eultv strength , 
bj multitudes of men jet oren >rr ** til nt length 
Ills noli e uncle there to his Lmuonnl nwne 
The dty Turon [Tourt] built nml well cn lowed the nme 
Braj-ton rdtjetbion 1 

Turpin, a churlish knight, who re- 
fuses hospitality to sir Calcpinc and 
SerCna, although solicited to do so by 
his wife Illnnldn (hi* vi 6) Serena told 
prince Arthur of this discourtcsj, and 
the prince, after chastising Turpin, dis- 
knighted him, and prohibited him from 
bearing arms ev er after (bit vi 7) The 
disgraced churl now vowed revenge, 
so ofF he starts, and seeing two knights, 
complains to them of the wrongs done 
to himself and his dame by “a recreant 
knight,’ whom he points out to them 
The two champions instantly challenge 


the prince “ns a foul woman-wronger,” 
and defy him to combat One of the 
two champions is soon slam, and the other 
overthrown, but is spared on crating his 
life The survivor now returns to Turpin 
to relate bis m i sad \ nature, and when they 
reach the dead body see Arthur asleep 
Turpin proposes to kill him, but Artkut 
starts up and hangs the rascal on n tree 
(bk u 7) — Spenser, Faery Queen (159G) 

Turpin, “nrcbbisbop of Rheims,” tlio 
bj potnctical author of a Chronicle, pur- 
porting to ben lnston of Clmrlemngne n 
Spanish ndyentures m 777, by a con 
tempomr} This fiction was dcclnred 
authentic and genuine b} pope Calixtus 
II in 1122, but it is now generally at- 
tributed to a canon of Barcelona in tbs 
eleyenth ccntur} 

The tale sa}s that Charlemagne went 
to Spain in 777, to defend one of his allies 
from the aggressions of a neighbouring 
prince Having conquered Navarre and 
Aragon, be returned to Trance He then 
crossed the P}rences, and invested Bain- _ 
pcluna for three months, but vwthout 
success He tried the effect of prayer, 
and the walls, like those of Jericho, fell 
down of their own accord Those Sara 
ccns who consented to be baptized, ho 
spared, but tho rest w ere put to the sw ord 
Being master of Pampelunn, the hero 
y isilcd the sarcophagus of James , and 
Turpin, who accompanied him, baptized 
most of the neighbourhood Charle- 
magne then led back his army over the 
P} renccs, the rear being under the com- 
mand of Roland The main army reached 
Trance in safety, but 50,000 barucens fell 
on the rear, and none escaped 

Turpm (Dick), a noted highwa}mnn, 
executed nt York (1740) 

Ainsworth has introduced into Poolt- 
xeood Turpm s famous ride to York on Ins 
steed Blnek Bess It is said lhatMnginrt 
really wrote this powerful description 
(18J4) 

Turpin (Tho French Dick) is Cartouche, 
an eighteenth century highwa}man B 
II Ainsworth made him the hero of a 
romance (1811) 

Tur'qiuno (Sir) had sixty -four of 
king Arthur’s knights in prison, all of 
whom he had vanquished by lua own hand 
He hated sir Lnuncelot, because he had 
slam his brother, sir Cnr'ados, at the 
Dolorous Tower Sir Launcelot chal- 
lenged sir Turqume to a tnal of strength, 
and Blew him, after which he hi crated 

3 s 
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the captive knights — Sir T Mnlorj, 
History of Prince Arthur, 1 108-1X0 

(1470) 

Turquoise (2 si/l ), a precious stone 
found in Persia Sundrj yirtucs arc 
attached to it (1) It indicates bj its hue 
the state of the wearer’s health , (2) it 
indicates by its change of lustre if 003 
neril an aits the y\ carer , (3) it rcmo\ C3 
annnosit} betnecn the gncr and the rc- 
cener, (4) it rouses the scMial passion, 
and hence Leah ga\e a turquoise ring 
to Sin lock ‘‘yyhen he was a bachelor," 
in order to make him propose to her — 
See Thomas Nicols, Lapidary 

Tin 'veydrop (M» ), a selfish, self- 
indulgent, conceited dancing-master, who 
imposes on the norld b) his majestic 
appearance and elaborate toilette lie 
lists on the earnings of his son (named 
Prince, nfter the prince regent), who 
reeercs him as a perfect model of ‘’de- 
portment " — C Dickens, Blcah House 
(1852) 

Tlio proudest departed from the cover of their ImWhnl 
reserve ami from the maintenance of that stale! Ucjiart- 
ment which the Oriental Tune) drop considers die hat 
proor of high state and ran! dignity —1! 11 ltU-dl The 
Prince of Tour i etc (ltT7J 

Tuscan Poet (The) , Ludoyico 
Anosto, born at Reggio, in Modena 
(1474-1633) Isoted for his poem en- 
titled Orlando Jurioso (in French called 
Poland) 

The Tu can poet doth ndvaneo 
Tlie fmntic paladin of France 

M Dm) ton /kvmjihldla (15G3-1G31) 

TutlVlllus, the demon y\ ho collects 
nil the fragments of words omitted, 
mutilated, or mispronounced b} priests 
in the performance of religious sen ices, 
and stores them up in that “ bottomless ” 
pit which is "payed with good inten- 
tions” — Lnnglnnd, Vision of Pius Plow- 
man , 547 (13G2) , and the loionlcy 

Hysterics, 310, 319, etc 

Tutsan, a corruption of (a toute same , 
thcbotnmcal name is Hypei Icon AndroscB- 
mum The leas cs applied to fresh « ounds 
are sanative St John's yyort is of the 
same fnunl3, and that called Pcrfora'tum 
used to be called Fuija dccmomim, from 
the supposition of its use in maniacal 
disorders, and a charm against ey il spirits 

The hermit gathers 

The healing tutsan then and plnntme for a sore 
Drajton rotyolHon xili (1G13) 

(The plantain or plantago is astringent, 
and \cry good for cuts and other Bores ) 

Twain (Mai k), S L Clemens 
— Twangdillo, the fiddler, in Somer- 


ville’s J/Mmol, a burlesque poem in three 
cantos Tuangdillo had ln>-t one leg and 
one cic bi n stroke of lightning on the 
banks of the Ister, butuas still merry- 
hearted 

lie tickles every string to every note 
lie txmdi Ids plant neck lib single c)o 
Twinkles » ith Joy hb active itmnp Injat* Ume. 

HolAAual or The rural Gama I (1740) 

Tweed., a cloth yioyen diagonally , a 
mere blunder for “ twill " 

It this the word tweels Hotted nnd III written on an 
Invoice which gate rbe to the now familiar name ot 

tweed ** It wus adopted Uy James Locke of London 
after the error wow discovered os c jiechlly suitable to 
tlia'e goods eo Inrgily mnnufactia-cd on the hunks ol tlis 
Tweed .— The Border Adrcrtliw 

Tweedledum and Tweedlodee 
The prince of Wales a ns the lender of 
the Ilnndcl party, supported by Rope nnd 
Dr Arbuthnot, nnd the duke of Mar 1 - 
borough led the Ilononcimsts, nnd was 
supported by most of the nobilit} 

Some say compared to Bononrin! 

That mynheer IlnmlcJs tint a ninny 
Other* aver (lint lie to Handel 
Is scored) fit In hold n candle 
Strange all thb dlfliremt should bo 
*TwUt Tweedledum mid Twctdlcdee. 

J Byroni (stenographist 1GQ1-1“G3) 

Twelfth Wight, a drama by Shake- 
speare flic story came originnlh from 
nnoycllettiby Handel lo (y\ ho died I5a5), 
reproduced by Bclleforest in Ins Histones 
Trayiques , from yy Inch Shakespeare oh- 
tamed his Btorj The tale is this Viola 
nnd Sebastian were ty\in», nnd exactly 
alike When grown up, they were slup- 
yy recked off the coast of Illy ria, nnd both 
yycre snyed Viola, being separated from 
her brother, in order to obtain a In elihood, 
dressed like her brother nnd took the 
situation of page under the duke Orsino 
The duke, at the time, happened to be in 
Ioyc y\ith Olmn, and as the lady looked 
cold]} on his suit, he sent Viola to nd- 
yancc it, hut the yy ilful Olmn, instead of 
melting toyyards the duke, fell in loye 
with his beautiful page One day, Se- 
bastian, the tyy in-brother of Viola, being 
attacked in a street brayy 1 before Oln la’s 
house, the lady, thinking him to be the 
page, iny ited hint m, nnd the} soon grew 
to such familiar terms that the} agreed to 
become man nnd uifc About the same 
time, the duke discovered his page to 
be a beautiful yyoman, nnd, as lie could 
not mnrr} bis first loye, he made Viola 
his yvife and the dnehess oi 111} na 

Twelve Apostles of Ireland 
(The), tyvelve Irish prelates of the sixth 
century , disciples of St Finman of 
Clonnrd 

I Ciarai. or Kliran, bishop and 
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TSVUXh KNIGHTS, BTC 

tbbo* of Saiglur (now Sar-Anran, King'# 
Courtv ) 

2 Ciai-av or KrtrAS, obboi of Clom- 
cncno s 

S CottJMCmr of !T\ (now Tom) 
This prelate is ah.o called t>L Colutnha, 

•5. Hiixtiw, bi*liop <md abbot of 
Clorf.n 

ft Hi rvinx, bi*lmp rnd abbot of-Birr 
(now per nt'j -i, Kin„ « Count}) 

0 Cot t mha, sWi'w of Tirda->s 
7 Mt>! visi or Ian t , abbot of Dam- 
lane (nor /IwcMt* Idl'd, in lough 
H'-iO) 

P C/i't'.rni, fibltol of Aichadhbo, 
in Qmyn/v O mtv 

? fit vnev nr lion vv, nbbot of Lorrha, 
in Tipper-in Cotm v 
10 Multi Ct u» t vi on (i e “the tlnt- 
f*cwj ), abbot of Glasnooidlnm (now 
6'tinfw, nr-r Dtibhu) 

1! Ss-vcu,, abbot of Clunirt-tnls, m 
lough I rr 

12 S.w vtii or NrwiTii, bishop and 
aVmt oT Ini* nuif e-Samh (now Itu nao 
JSi it, 5ti lou, h f mil 
Tv-olro Knights of tlio Sound 
Table Drvdrn r-.v s tin re wire 
tw five jcnlndin* find twihc f nif lstn of 
the Pound lab'e Tie table was u ode 
for 1M, but no twelve h Uic orthodox 
r-tibor, the following names hold ihc 
jrojl cmrficoau* p'ficos — (I) Lu\ri- 
UOT, (2) fiiieTI am, nnd (3) Lamuuacki , 
the three bravest, (1) T on, the firs. nindi , 
(6) Gai-aiivu, t’ e c'liAie, (C ) Gavv'aiv, 
the coereog* , (7) Gai i th, the big- 
hnr' , cl , (ft) 1'M.omin *, the bnraecn or 
nnbaf ti»ed , ('<) Kay, the rude and 
Iwsstful, (10) Mai K, the dastard, (II) 
Moi ni 1 1 », the traitor, otul the twelfth, 
a* in the eifc of the pdadin*, inu«t be 
fdrc'wl from oneef th< following name*, 
nil of which arc nated wi’h tlic prince in 
the frtnti'; ecc nttachid to the l In ton/ 
rf Prim Arth I r, compiled lit eir T 
Tdtvlon 1 1 1 570 — him Acolon, Bnlhmnrc, 
Bcteofi i«, Ihlvotire, lkr*unt, llnr*, Ixtor 
Ac Mam, I wniti Holt, Gallons, Gnlnlmll, 
Gmltt, 1 Imi* II, Marhnus, Poginit, I*cl* 
Iras, JVrcival, hmgns, bupembilis, mid 
Turkuim. 

Or wc tna) tnl c from the "Mriv/ion 
the three “ battle knights," CadwT, 
I^nmclot, and Owam , the three 
“counselling! night*," kv non, Aron, nnd 
Lie wnrch Ilf>n, the three diademed 
knights,” leal, Trjstan, and Gwovvl, 
nnd the three “goldcn-tongucd,” Gwnlclt- 
m/ii, Drudwn«, nnd I liwlod, man} of 
winch are un ,r nunn In modem Elor^ 


Sir Waller Scott names sixteen of 
renown, seated round tin. king 

51 fT* r \ ■* i * »! vith Rno* 
it '•■vknH InhUfAcct 
TLcW ^ dir Iron un c;t 

4» <11 «*Wl rril nr-ai l^lrrt* 

AH / fivitj »f-v *llli r-Ui^C 
Au\ fsinnl whh Ih fdlr-r fi tr<* 

AnJ Ue^trrl «irMjl 

fri/oor r V 7 r>< 

» !*» I U ir! t»T noniN t 
£-/ Oi% ilr Cm* nnl or £ rr, 
f'h l it t iv Ve-ti 

r*** ?■**!• t* t(i err 

Ar*A Pa j t*ut nrtwvxa* 

VcaJ *(f "t\ «!»' t ir 
rrUilf ' rritrrx'iltx JL J** <1513' 

Tevolro Paladins ( TP.), twelve 
famous wnmois in Clmrleto i^ne r court 

1 Avroi rno, cou* n of liohnd, de- 
trended from Charles Mur'd A great 
boaster, fool-hards, nnd sit „n!nr|\ liand- 
rome It was A«t<dpho who wrnt to tlio 
moon to fetch bach Orlando i> (AVu kTj) 
brains when mad 

2 1 1 m ami ax or Tit i Miuee, a Sara- 
cen, afterwards converted and baptised 

3 iMMHHMMtT, Hit fill AJtt'iS Of 
Poland or Orlnmln 

t C.avh-os, the traitor count of 
Mavcnce Placed liwDiatt, >n the In- 
ferno 

f> Mali nm, in Itnh m Memvitmi, 
cousin to Iimnldo, a id *on i,f licuvcs of 
Avgremont He wns brought up b) 
Onande the fairs , and bu.nmc n great 
enchanter 

P Namo or N \a >n delli\n.rc 

7 Oon ii tlie Dim, thought to be 
Ilolgtr the hero of Denmark, but some 
nfhnn that “Dane" is n corruption of 
Ihmnf, fo called beenu-o lie wits not 
baptized 

S Otmit, son of I’egnicr conite do 
Gemir-*, the rival of Poland in nil feat* 
of nmi« 

0 Orui 1 , n Snraccn, nephew to Jer- 
ragus or Icrmcute Jlo wns converted, 
am! umrned a daughter of ! mg Charle- 
magne 

Id Pinai i>o, son of duho Avmon, 
and cousin to Poland Angelica fell in 
lose with him, but ho reijmtcd not her 
nlfcelion 

11 Rot ami, called Oi i wnotn Italian, 
comte dc Ccnontn l lo wns Clmrle- 
uiagne's nephew, lus mother being Bertho 
Hie lung's sifter, nnd his father Jlilloti 

12 One of the following names, all of 
which art called pa radius, and proltnblv 
supplied v neam ics eaused bv deith ~ 
Hi*in dc Gencvois, Gcotrrev'de Prisca, 
Guerin due de I>ornnnr, t,uill mine do 
l’Lstoe, Guv do Bourgogne, UoL'l comta 
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<le Nantes, Lambert pnnee of Bruxelles, 
Itichard duede Normandy, Riol du Mans, 
SamBon due de Bourgogne, and Thiery 
*„* There is considerable resemblance 
between the twelve selected paladins and 
the twelve selected Table knights In 
each case there were three pre-eminent for 
bravery Oliver, Roland, and Rinaldo 
(paladins) , Launcelot, Tristram, and La- 
moracke (Table knights 1 In each was a 
Saracen Ferumbros (the paladin ) , Palo- 
mides (the Table Knight) In each was a 
traitor Ganelon (the paladin) , Mordred 
(the Table knight), like Judas Iscanot in 
the apostolic twelve 

TV ho bear tiio bows wero knlghta In Arthurs reign. 
Twelve they and twelre the peers of Charlemnln. 

Dryilen The Floxccr and the Leaf 


Twelve Wise Masters (The), the 
original corporation of the mastersingers 
Hans Sachs, the cobbler of Ntirnberg, 
was the most renowned and the most 


voluminous of the mastersingers, but he 
was not one of the onginal twelve He 
lived 1494-157G, and left behind him 
thirty -four folio vols of MS , containing 
208 play s, 1700 comic tales, and about 
450 ly nc poems 

Hero Hmi Saehs. the ootiblcr poet laureate ot the senile 
croH, 

Wbcrl of the Tirdrc Wire Masters, In hags folios rang 


and laughed. 


longfcllow Nuremberg 


%* The original corporation consisted 
of HemnL ton Mueglen, Konrad Harder, 
MasterAltschwcrt, Blaster Barthel Rcgen- 
bogen (blacksmith), Master Muscablllt 
(tailor), Hans Blotz (barber), Hans 
JRoscnblUt (armorial painter), Sebastian 
Brandt (jurist), Thomas Murncr, Hans 
Folz (surgeon), Williclm Weber, and 
Hans Sachs (cobbler) This last, though 
not one of the founders, nas so superior 
to them all that he is always reckoned 
among the wise mastersingers 


Twemlow (Mr ), first cousin to lord 
Smgsworth, “ an innocent piece of 
dinner-furniture," m frequent requisition 
by M* and Mts Vencenng He is de- 
scribed aB “grey, dry, polite, and suscep- 
tible to east wind,” he nears “first-gentle- 
man-in-Lurope collar and crav at , 1 1 his 
checks arc drawn in as if he had made 
a great effort to retire into himself some 
y ears ago, and had got so far, hut nev cr 
any further ” His great mystery is who 
is Mr Vcneenng’s oldest friend , is he 
himself lus oldest or his newest acquaint- 
ance? Pe couldn’t tell — C Dickens, Our 
Mutual Friend (18G4) 


Twickenham (The Sard of), Alex- 
's 


andbr Pope, who lived for thirty years at 
Twickenham (1688-1744) 

Twigtybhe ( The Rev Mr ), clergy- 
man at Fasthwaite Farm, held by Farmer 
Williams — SirW Scott, Waverley (tune, 
George II ) 

Twin Brethren (The Great), Castor 
and Pollux 

Bock cornea tho clifcf In triumph 
Who In the hour of fight, 

Hntb seen the Great Twiu Brethren 
In harness on his right 
Safo coin 03 tho ship to haren 
Thro billows and thro galej 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails. 

Lord Macaulay Lays of Ancient Pome { Battff 
of the Lake IteglUus," xk l$f2) 

Twin Diamonds (The), two Cape 
diamonds, one of which is of n clear 
cinnamon colour, and wbb found m the 
river-bed of the Vaal These, with the 
Dudley' and Stewart diamonds, have all 
been discovered in Africa since 1870 

TwxneaH (The Mon Mr), a young 
man who goes to India, intending to 
work himself into place by flattery , but, 
wholly mistaking character, he gets 
thrown into prison for treason Twincall 
talks to sir Luke Tremor (who ran away 
from the field of battle) of lus glorious 
deeds of fight, to lady Tremor (a 
grocer’s daughter) of high birth, sup- 
posing her to be n descendant of the 
kingB of Scotland , to lord Flint (tho 
sultan’s chief minister) of the sultan’s 
dubious right to the throno, and so on — 
Mrs Inchbald, Such Things Ate ( 178G) 

Twist (Oliver), the son of Mr Brown- 
low’s oldest friend and Agnes Fleming, 
half-brother to “ Monks ” He was born 
and brought up in a workhouse, stan cd, 
and ill-treated, hut was always gentle, 
amiable, aDd pure-minded His asking 
for more gruel at the workhouse because 
he was so hungry , and tho astonishment 
of the officials at such daring impudence, 
is capitally told — Charles Dickens, Oilier 
Twist (1837) 

Twitcher (Harry) Henry' lord 
Brougham [Broom] was so called, from 
his habit of twitching his neck (1778- 
18G8) 

Don t you recollect North some years ago that Mu mu f 
name w-u on our tltle-pngc and that being alarmed for 
Subscription Jamie [rir James Mackintosh) mid Harry 
Twitcher he fcratched hb narao out! — TWlson 
L octet Amtirosiana OS2i*-3G) 

Twitcher (Jemmy), a cunning and 
treacherous highwayman in Mnchcitb’s 
gang — Gay, The Beggar's Opera (1727) 

Tiatthci (Jemmy), the mckuame of John 
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lord Sandwich, noted for his liaison with 
Miss Rav (1718-1702), 

Wb*n *!/ Jfmmr Twl chcr hvi cp lib face 

T\ Hb a |*ck of court whti«r«h »nJ phut grimace 
A rowing I e went when* three di ?n of old 
la hanuled KxXtXj cattle and scold 

Cra^anC-lTTl) 

Two Drovers ( The), n talc in two 
chnp'crs, laid in the reign of George III , 
written bv sir W alter Scott (1827) It is 
one of the “Chronicles of the Cnnongn'c” 
(sec p 1SG), supposed to be told hi "Ur 
Croflangrv Robin Oig M'Combtch, a 
Highland drover, revengeful and proud, 
meels with Ilarrv \S ahcheld, a jovial 
Tnglish drover, and quarrels with him 
about a pamirc-ficld The) fight m 
Ilcskctts ale-hou'c, but are separated 
Oig goes on his way and gets a dagger, 
with winch lie returns to the ale-house, 
and stabs Ilarrj who is three parts 
drunk Being tried for murder, ho is 
condemned and executed 

Two Eyes of Greeco {The), Athens 
and Sparta 

A JJirnt, the cjt o r Crrccc mother of art* 

And eloquence. 

Milton 

Two Gentlemen of Vero'nn, a 
drama bj Sbal espeare, tbcstorv of winch 
is taken from the Diana of 'Montcmnjor 
(sixteenth Centura) The talc i a this 
Prothcus and Valentine were two friends, 
and Prothcus was in lore with a Jadj of 
Verona, named Julia Valentine went to 
sojourn in Milan, and there fell in love 
with Silvia, the dul c s daughter who was 
promised in marriage to 'i huno Pro- 
thcus, being sent bj his father to Milan, 
forgot lulia, fell in love with Silvia, and, 
in order to cam Ins point, induced the 
dule to banish Valentine, who became 
the captain of a banditti, into w hose hands 
Silvia fell Julia, unable to bear tlic 
absence of her lover, dressed in bov’s 
clothes, and, going to Milan, lured herself 
as a page to Protbtu a , and when Sih la was 
lost, the duke, with 'I huno, Prothcus and 
Ins page, v.cnt in quest of her She was 
#oon discovered, but when Thurio at- 
tempted to take possession of her, Va- 
lentine said to him, “I dare ) ou to touch 
her,” and Thurio replied, “None but 
a fool w ould fight for a girl ” The duke, 
disgusted, gav c Silv la to Valentine , and 
Prothcus, ashamed of Ins conduct, begged 
pardon of Valentine, discovered Ins pago 
to be Julia, and married her (1595) 

Two Kings of Brentford (The) 
In the duke of Buckingham’s farce 
^filled The Rehearsal (1071), the two 


I mgs enter hand-in-hand, dance to- 
gether, sing together, walk arm-in-ann, 
and, to heighten the absurditj , thev are 
made to smell of tho same nosegaj"(nct 
n 2 ) 

Two-Legged Haro (The), a 
gallows Vice bav s to Tv bum 

I *tU help to bridle tho mare. 

Atte It lit to Llf-r etc (15S**) 

Two-Slioes (Goody), a nurserj tale 
bj Oliver Goldsmith (17C5) Goodv 

I vv o-slioes vv as a a cry poor child, whose 
delight at hav ing a pair of shoes was so 
unbounded that she could not forbear 
telling every one slie met tli it she had 
“two shoes,” whence her name She 
acquired knowledge and became we iltlij 
The title-page states that the tale is for 
the benefit of those, 

TVho from a ijUz* of nn And car* 

And taring ih<wj hut half a pafr 
Their f rtinio «nd ihclr fame lliouU fit 
And pi lop In a coa-h And »tx. 

Two Strings to Your Bow, n 
farce bv Jqihson (1702) Larnrillo, want- 
ing a master, enters the service of don 
Telit ami also of Octavio at the same 
time He makes perpetual blunder-, 
such ns giving letter-, and money to the 
wrong master, but it turns out that don 
Telit is donna Clam, the betrothed of 
Octavio The lovers meet at the 1-nglo 
hotel, recognize each other, and become 
man and wife 

Two Unlucky In our dynasties 
two has been an unluckj number, thus 
Ttlielred II was forced to abdicate, 
Harold II was slain at Hastings, \\ il- 
linm II was shot m the New lorest, 
Ilonrj II bad to fight for bis crowD, which 
was usurped bj Stephen, I dwardll was 
murdered nt Berkeley Castle, Iiichard 

II was deposed , Charles 11 was driven 
into etile, James II was obliged to 
abdicate, George II was worsted nt 
Tontcnoj and Lowfeld, was disgraced 
bj general Braddock and admiral Bjng, 
and was troubled by Charles Ldwnrd the 
Young Pretender 

Two or Threo Berries “Yet 
gleaning grapes shall be left m it, ns tlio 
shaking of an olive tree, two or threo- 
bernes in the top of tho uppermost 
bougli " — Isaiah rv n C 

Tho tree of life luu !>een afiaken, 

And l wt few of us linger now 
Like the prophet i two or three berrlei 
On the top of tta uj jiennost bough 

Longfellow The Meeting 

Tyb'alt, a fierv voting nobleman of 
Veruna, nephew to lad} CspSlet, and 
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cousin to Juliet Tie 13 slam m combat 
bv Ro'meo — Shakespeare, Borneo and 
Suite i (1505) 

Tlie name 13 given to the cat m the 
beast-epic called Reynard the Fox lienee 
Mcrcutio cills him “ rat-catcher ” (act 
in sc 1), and when Tjbnlt demands of 
him, “TThat wouldst thou have with 
me?" Mcrcutio replies, “Good king of 
cats, nothing but one of jour nine lives ” 
(net in sc 1) 

Tybalt, a Lombard officer, in loto 
uith Laura niece of duke Gondibcrt 
The stort of Gondibcrt being unfinished, 
no soguel of this attachment is giten — 
Sir TV Dn\ cnant, Gondibcrt (died IGG8) 

Tybalt or Tibcrt, tiro cat, in the beast- 
epic of Reynard the Fox (1498) 

Tyburn (Kings of), hangmen 

Tyburn Treo (The), a gallows so 
called because criminals were at one 
time hung on the elm trees which grew 
on the banks of the T\ bum Tho “Holy 
Maid of Kent,” Mrs Turner the poisoner, 
Felton the assassin of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, Jack Sheppard, Jonathan AVild, 
lord 1 errors who murdered his steward, 
Dr Dodd, and Mother Brownrigg, “all 
died in their shoes ” on the 1 j burn tree 

flnee bvrt were mv\e for crcry drjn'ee 

1 o curb vice In other* m well a* In me [3!at\cath\ 

I ht mlcr wr In m t-etter comratiy 
Sealh l>bum trre. 

Cay The Teggar i Of -era (IT") 

r Uyburma, the district round nbout 
the Mnrble Arch, London So called 
from tho little bourne or stream named 
Tiinirn At one time, elm trees greu 
on the brook-side, and Rogcrde Mortimer 
the paramour of queen Eleanor, wnshung 
thereon 

d*ycllO, a vassal of Uic bishop of Trni co, 
in the reign of 1 niscr Uenrj 1Y Ilo 
premised to avenge his lord and master, 
who had been plundered In count Adal- 
bert, the leader of a bandit So, going to 
the count s castle, ho crated a draught of 
t\a*cr The porter brought him a cup 
of wme, and 'Ijrbo f ml, “Thank the 
1 rd for his charitj , and tell him he shall 
meet with his reward 1 Then, returning 
heme, he procan d thirls large ume- 
l arrcK in each of which he concealed nn 
nri'wd n tamer and weapons for two 
oil ere I-ach ca'l was ttien carried hj 
two 11 co to the count’- ca«tk, and when 
the door was oprred, Tteho raid to the 
ro*t<-, “1 nan come to recompense thj 
lord and um-ur,’ rad the sixtj men 
tamed in the thirti I'wtcIs TThmcuun. 


Adalbert went to look at the present, at 
a signal gis en In Tj cho tlie tops of tlie 
casks flew off, and the nmetj armed men 
slew the count and his brigands, and then 
burnt the castle to the ground 

Of course, eierj reader mil instantly 
see tlie resemblance of this talc to that of 
“All Bnbaorthe Fortj Tines cs” (Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments) 

Tylor (TTaf), a frugal, honest, in- 
dustrious, skilful blacksmith of Essex , 
with one daughter, Alice, pretty, josous, 
innocent, and modest With all his 
frugality and industrj , TT at found it very 
hard to earn enough for daih bread, and 
the tax-collectors came for the poll-tax, 
three groats a head for a war to main- 
tain our conquests m France TTat had 
saved up tiro moncj, nnd proffered six 
groats for lumsclf nnd wife The col- 
lectors demanded three groats for Alice 
also, but fjlcr said sho was under 15 
years of age, whereupon, one of the 
collectors hnving “ insulted her virgin 
modest}," l’jlcr felled him to tho ground 
with his sledge-hammer Die peoplo 
gathered round the smith, nnd a general 
uprising ensued Richard II sent a 
herald to Tf let to request a parley, nnd 
pledging his rojnl word for his safe 
conduct. The sturd} smith appointed 
Southfield for tlie rendezsous, nnd there 
Tjlcr told the king the peoples gnes- 
nnccs, butvhilckcwnsspenking,\\ illinrn 
Walworth, the lord nmsor, 6tnbbed him 
from behind, nnd killed him The brag, 
to pacifj the people, promised tho poll-tax 
should be taken off nnd their grievances 
rcdrcFscd, hut no sooner had the mob 
dispersed than the rebels were cut down 
wholesale, and mam, being subjected to 
a mockers trial, were infamously exe- 
cuted — Soutlicj, Mat Tjlcr (1791, pub- 
lished 1817) 

Tyll Owlyglnsn or Tun, Own - 
class, by Thomas Munier, a I ranciscrn 
monk of Strasbourg (1 175-15 >G) , the 
Fnghsh nnmc of the German “Tjll 
r ulenspiegcl ” Tyll is o mechanic of 
Brunswick, who runs from pillar to post 
ns charlatan, ph\ -ician, lansquenet, fool, 
valet, arti“t, and lack-of-all-tmdea He 
undirtakes nn\ thing nnd ocn thine, hut 
invannbh “spoil* the Igjptians 1 ’ who 
tniFtin him lie produces popular pro- 
verbs, u brimful of mem tni'iluef, 
droll as S*m Slick, indifferent hr nest ft* 
Gil I Una, light-hearted rs Ardri r- Hoi i!c, 
a' full of tncTs ns benpm, and r» jiopolcr 
ns Rohm llood. The look is crammed 
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mtb observation!), ancedotcs, fables, bon 
mo's, fncetiT, and ebon s forth the om- 
nipotence of common sense There are 
two good Fnghsh versions of this popular 
pica rescoromnnce— one printed bj William 
Copland, and entitled The Morryc Jcstc 
of a Man called lfci'clu/lais, and the many 
jlarr<.llws Thinfes and Jcstcs which he did 
tn fits / vA nt Fast land , and the other 
published in 1SG0, translated b\ K E II 
Mackenzie, and illustrated by Alfred 
Crow-quill In 1720 was brought out a 
modified and abridged edition of the 
German storj 

To few mortal* lias U lw*n pr^n cd to cam tuch a place 
In iichc-wl hiitory aj Tjll Lulemi icpcl | CUn rr l\ 
Now after centuries. TjITs natSre rlUapp U pclnU-d 
ou with | rile to the ira»eller and liU tomb'tonc 
still iLmh at Mollcn rt cat Lultcck where since 
liyi [*icj hti orce nimble bones bare Wn at rest.— 
Carole. 

Tylwytli Teg, or the “ Tamilj of 
Beauts elves who “dance in the moon- 
light on the velvet sward,” m their nin 
and (lowing robes of blue and green, 
white and scarlet These beautiful fats 
ddight in showering benefits on the 
human race — The Mabmogion (note, p 
2C3) 

Tynoman (2 syl ), Archibald IV 
carl of Douglas So called because lie 
was alwavs on the losing side 

Tyre, in Dn den’s satire of Absalom 
and Achtlophd , means Holland 
“Jg'pV in tlic £, ' me s ' ltirc i me ms 
trance 

I - ^ * i state 

- 1 ■ le 


TyrogTyplius (“ thochcosc-scoopci ”), 
one of the mouse pnnccs slam in tho 
battle- of the frogs and mice by Lj m- 
msius (“the laker”) 

LjuinL iuj rock] Trroglypbus assniL. 

I rhiee of the mlro Umt haunt the flowery rales t 
Lost to the milky fares and rural real 
He came to perish on the hank of fate. 

Parnell Gattlt of th* Ptvji and Mice IU. (about 12b 

Tyrrel ( Tiancis ), tlie nephew of Sir 
Mortimer He loves Miss Aubrcv “ v ltli 
an ardent, firm, disinterested love " On 
one occasion, Miss Aubrev was insulted 
bj lord Courtland, with whom Ivrrel 
fought a duel, and was for a time m 
hiding, but when Courtlnnd recovered 
from hts wounds, [\ rrel re- ippeared, and 
ultimateh married the lady of his affec- 
tion — Cumberland, The rashtonablc loici 
(1780) 

Tyncl (Tranl) or Mnrtigny earl of 
Etlierington, son of the late earl and la 
comte c ‘-e do Martignj Ins wife He is 
supposed to be illegitimate Trank ism 
love with Clara Mowbraj, daughter of 
Mr Mowbm of St Honan’s — Sir A\ 
Scott, St Italian's 11 ’ell (time, George 

Tyrtceos, selected b> tho Spartans 
ns their leader, because his Injs inspired 
the soldiers to deeds of daring Tho 
following is a translation of one of his 
martial songs — 

Oil how »''*■" « r n t_ f ho foe 

F. 

Hut a know 

Than wiui children nntl parents heart-broken with woe 
I rom borne as an exile to fly 




Ft, L (1631). 


Tyre ( Archbishop of), with the cru- 
saders — Sir AY Scott, The Talisman 
(time, Ilichard 1 ) 


Tynan Cvn'osure (3 si/l ), Ursa 
Minor Ursa Major is called b> Milton 
“ The Star of Arcadj,” from Cnlisto, 
daughter of Li cn'on the first king of 
Arcadia, who was changed into this con- 
stellation Ilcr son Areas or CinosOra 
was made the Lesser Bear — Pausamas, 
Itinerary of Greece, vm 4 


Anl ihou shall he our st_r of Arc.idr. 

O TrrLui Cjnosart 

Milton Comm 343 0031) 


Tyne, one of the archers in the 
Scottish guard of Louis XI — Sir W 
Scott, Quentin Durward (time, Edward 
IV) 

Ti/rie ( The Fee Michael), minister of 
Glenorf|iilii — Sir W Scott, The High- 
land Widow (time, George JI.) 


Unrceompen««S labour narration and teem. 

The feet of the caj tire attend 
Dl honoured hb race by rude foe? overborne 
From nltar from country from kllh anil kin torn } 

No brother no sister no friend. 

To the field then I Bo itrong and acquit ye like men I 
W ho sliall fcnr for bis country to fall l 
\ e younger in rank* firmlj ferried remain 
\e elders though weak look on flight with disdain 
And honour jour fatherland 0 call I 

E. C IV. 

Tyrtaios (The Spanish), Manuel Josd 
Quintana, whose odes stimulated the 
Spaniards to vindicate their libertj at 
the outbreak of the AVar of Indepen- 
dence (1772-1857) 

%* AA ho can tell the influence of such 
odes ns the Marseillaise, or some of tho 
Jacobite songs, on the spirit of a people? 
Eicn the music-hall song, “Alt don’t 
want to fight," almost roused the English 
nation into a war with Russia in 1878 

Tyson (Kate), a romantic j oung lady, 
who mnmes Frank Chccncy — AVybert 
Reeve, Parted, 
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XTbaldo, one of the crusaders, mature 
in age lie had visited many regions, 
“from polar cold to Libia’s bumifig 
soil " lie and Charles the llano went to 
bring back Rinaldo from the enchanted 
castle — Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1575) 

Ubaldo and Ricardo, two men 
sent b\ ITonorin queen of Hungary, to 
tempt the fidelity of Sophia, because the 
queen was in lo\c with her husband 
Mathias Immediate]} Sophia under- 
stood the object of their visit, she had 
the two men confined in separate rooms, 
where they were made to earn their food 
by spinning — Massinger, The Picture 
(1G29) 

TTbe'da (Orbancia of), a painter who 
drew a cock so preposterously that he 
was obliged to w nte under it, “This is a 
cock,” in order that the spectator might 
know what was intended to bo repre- 
sented — Cervantes, Don Quixote, II 1 3 
(1G15) 

TTberti (Fannata Dealt), a noble 
Florentine, lender of the Ghibclline 
faction DnntC represents him in his 
Inferno ns h mg m a fien tomb v et open 
and not to he closed till the last judg- 
ment 

TTberto, count d'Este, etc — Anosto, 
Orlando Furioso (1516) 

TTdaller, one who holds land by allo- 
dial tenure Magnus Troll was a udaller, 
in sir W Scott’s Pirate . 

Tide, the most learned of cooks, 
author of La Science da Gucule lie 
gay s, “ Coquus nascitur not fit ” That 
“ music, dancing, fencing, paintmg, and 
mechanics possess professors under 
20 a cars of age, but pre-eminence in 
cooking is nev er attained under 80 ” 
He was premier artiste to Louis XVI , 
then to lord Sefton, then to the duke of 
York, then chef da cuismc at Crockford's 
It is said that he quitted the earl of 
Sefton because one of his lordship's 
guests added pepper to his soup lie 
w as succeeded by Francatelh 

*** Vatel, we are told, committed 
Mucido (1G71) during a banquet given by 
the prmce de Condi?, because the lobsters 
for tho turbot sauce did not arrive in 
(line. 


Udolpho (The Mysteries of), a ro* 
mnneo by Mrs Radcliffe (1790) 

Ugo, natural son of Niccolo III of 
Ferrara His father had for his second 
wife Pansi’na Malatcsta, between whom 
and Ugo a cnnunnl attachment arose 
When Niccolo was informed thereof, ho 
had both brought to open trial, and both 
were condemned to suffer death b) the 
common headsman — Trizzi, History of 
Ferrara 

Ugoli'no, count of Ghcradesca, a 
lender of the Guelphi in Pi^a He was 
raised to the highest honours, but the 
archbishop Ruggic'n incited the Pisans 
against him, his castle was attacked, two 
of his grandsons fell in the assault, and 
the count himself, w ith his two sons and 
tw o surviving grandsons, were imprisoned 
in the tower of the Giinlandi, on the 
Piazza of the Anziam Being locked in, 
the dungeon key w as filing into the Arno, 
and all food was withheld from them 
On the fourth day, his son Gaddo died, 
and by the sivtli da} little Anselm with 
the two grandchildren “fell ono In one ” 
Last of all the count died also (1288), 
and the dungeon was ever after called 
“ The Tow er of Famine ” 

Dante has introduced this ston in Ins 
Inferno, and represents Ugolino ns de- 
vouring moBt vornciousl) the head of 
Ruggien, while frozen in the lake of ice 

Chaucer, in his Cantu bury laics, 
makes the monk briefly tell this sad 
story, and calls the count “Hugohnc of 
Pise” 

Oh thou Pisa, shame ! W hat if ft-ne 
Hci*>rtcd that tlij- castles vtere betrayed 
Dy UpoUao ret no hght hadst thou 
To stretch bb children on the rack 
Their tender yearn uncapnbie of guilt 

DintS UeU zzxiiL (1J00) 

Item ember Ugolino condescends 
To eat tho head of Ida arch-enemy 
The moment after be politely endJ 
Hb tale. 

Byron Don Juan \L 83 (1S19). 

IJlad, Ulster 

When UInd s three champions lay tleeplng In gore. 

T. Moore irUh Melodic* Iv ( Avenging 
and Bright M 1814) 

Ula'nia, queen of Islanda bhe sent 
a golden shield to Charlemagne, to ho 
gn en as a prize to his bravest knight, 
and whoever won it might claim the 
donor m marriage — Ariosto, Orlando 
Furioso, xv (151G) 

Ul-Erm, the guiding star of Ireland 

When night came dorm 1 struck at times the \rarnlng 
boss. I struck and looked on high for fiery haired U1 
"Erin rtor n\> eivt vru the star of heaven it travelled r«4 
between the cJoucJi—Ossian, Ttinor<b 
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Ulfin. the pee «f Gopdiber!’* grmd- 
f *r end the fmthfi 1 AcJifitfs of tu -adi- 
h'r. * lather He cum! Gordibert bi n 
cord ml Kept in in': “word lnli — Sir \\ 
Parettart, {/re 'A it {dad IMA) 

tHion’n Son. Iiodomcn f — Ano*to, 
Vr'a ic .1 t\r iw <o (lotG) 

TjJin, ftn cndsnntrf'i, who had ro 
j« war o\e* thn«e who rmnirul faithful 
to kl'ah *nd their du*% , but if tun fc’l 
up i trreror he bo. 1 hill joia to do 
n«- ‘hi li 1 ed Tin.-' nun "MtsnaMftoltan 
r r l "Hi ) mu ru ltd the pr kclion of 
AS -h J h i rr t 1 1 no i ito n t"-«I 

, o il r tirur IJorvn lulu red n f ibe 
rqor’ i’i u trui, she trr*- 

fo'-i 1 bin a 1 o in o a toad \ il 
non He )r n *« Heir J un-'h to ninid 
n i i-r a c tirijiet-l la lirr fiber 
ran a-* nub ft » neir, her mim te- 
tun ,dsn i In r m V p»wtr of the m- 
eVrtri * 'bo iTO'furmrd brr h!ewi>-o 
5 i ( fi toil Glia Mm ultima! <1\ t illid 
h M «ur filMo o' Doth , who filled 
her in the j. romi 1 i itb i blow — bir C 
Jihad [T I.idio], 7\i\s >f the — n, 
\i.vit ( 17 r > l ' 

Ullin, Firrat an, rd bird, called “ the 
tweet loieeof ri'rundin, him " 

£i7i» «, the In h nut c for LbVr 

V j m jo 5 ? * t tvool •* c*t li * tr-n < rifrrl Up 
€ l" 7"’ \7i -> — 7 CC-H r*d ll_ 

TJlIm'n Drturhtei oimg 

l*di who clojicd with 'ho chief of l hi ft 
hli, cmd indnecd n hodman to row the n 
oyer Jx«-bi.%)e diinn/ n her n The boat 
-iSft f-ipsiced juat aft lord l r IIin nnd !u« 
ri.tnuo rcacoid the shore lie taw the 
peril, la cnid in n^onv, “Conti hank, 
cn i e leiel 1 and I !I fo-„i\e \our High- 
land chief ’ but it wnft too late, the 
“watipi wild roliid oir Ini child, nnd 
iii i*n' lift lament ng' ' — Campbell, lord 
V ii iS Ihi lyhtcr { i batlnd) 

171-IiOChlin, the guiding star of 
Ixiehlin or Scattdmnwa — Oiflian, Cilh- 
JaA i, n 

Ulrie, pon of Werner (i e count of 
Sicpnilorf) \\ itii the help of Gabor, 
lie n’ ed Ibe count of StralVnbeim from 
tlie Oder , but murdered him nfterw arils 
for the vrn n h « he had done bis fether 
and him«tlf, c.'perinlh in «ce| in; to 
oud them i f the pnnreli inheriUinec of 
bn, endorf — lhron, llirii-r (lhd2) 

TJlri'cn, in CAaWco A//, In J Ii 
I'hneht 0W6). 


UlrTert, n pul of prdt beau*' nnd 
noble determination of ebnracter, natural 
daughter of Fniiftt de I ridberp Drei'id 
in tlie clotliea of Herman (the deaf mid 
dumb juler-ladl, she petft ncct'i to tbo 
dtmpi m where her father is confined as 
i “ pri'nner of State,'' and contmes Ini 
o cap, but be is recaptured IS lure- 
upon Chri-tme (ft \ound women in tbo 
»cniee' of the countos Mnne) goes 
direct to Ircdirich II and obtanift fui 
pirlon — 1 Stirling, T’e Fri*onir oj 

(1P17). 

f trie a, rl r M Mint v, mother of 
Ilettln the bitrolhed of Ikriward 
(1 • ) — s,r \\ Scott, Co nt Jlo’n.rt oj 

1\ r i (tune, Ihifu') 

(hrfcit, dan^liter of the late thane of 
rormnhtoie , atm Dame Urfricd, tin old 
Ftb\l n* T onjuil-tonc C’ft'Mi — Sir W. 
Sent*, nc~J,jx (tunc, htcliard I ) 

Ulster (7"e of) The kings of 
it \r win caltid O Nut , those of Uun- 
!’er, O 1'rien , of Cti'inaujht, 0 Cnnm r, of 
Ia-iu hr, MacMorrotigh , nnd otJUit/i, 
0 Mclaglilin 

Ul'tima Thulo (2 s,l), the cc- 
tremita of the world, the most northern 
pout I ntnin to the nncnnt Homan* 
JTiin and others 'aa it is kilrntl , Cnm- 
den saa a it js blictliind It is the Gothic 
tiute (“the mo«t remote land ') 

TlU wnhl uIJ v\& iV* 1 

\ if?— Ci jrjicf l zx 

Ultiruus Uoraano’nira, Horace 
Walpole (1717-1797) 

Ulvfngfro, Hie tierce Dane, who mas- 
racri d the Culdcis of lo'nn, nnd liaim„ 
bound Aodli in iron, carried him to the 
church, demanding of him where he had 
concealed the church treasure* At that 
moment a imstcnnus gigantic figure m 
white appeared, nnd, hiking Ulifa„re hj 
tlie nrm, lid inm to the st ituc of St. 
Columb, which matnntk fell on him nnd 
killed him 

Th* (otlrrins lmAx,T tr^» tivliM 
frmi\ Is* lofty ; 

On lUtidvil tlm UcnwhrtL 
Hr’mH AitJiVt)!! tutl flr ti nn<I lirnln 
11 cmJitAl as tiiilbtofiw ainii UiopTiIfu 

CsGj|l>tJI /euZura, 

UlyssQD, a corrupt form of Odussens 
[0 dins’ sin'c], the king of IlhTcn Ho 
is one of the clue f heroes in Homers 
Iliad, and tlie chief hero of tlie Odijs<-n/ 
Homer npri-wnts Inm ns hung craftily 
j w At. and lull of dti ms h jrgil ascribes 
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to him tho invention of tho Wooden 
Horse 

Ulv sses was very unwilling to join tho 
expedition to Troy, and pretended to he 
xnnd Thus, when PnlamtdSs came to 
summon lum to the war, he was sowing 
salt instead of barley 

Ulysses's Bow Only Ulysses could 
draw this bow , 'and he could shoot an 
arrow from it through twelve rings 

William the Conqueror had a bow 
which no arm hut his own could bend 

Robin Hood's bow could be bent by 
no hnnd but his own 

*,* Statius say s that no one but Ka- 
pSncus [Aqp' o mice] could poise his 
spear 

lib cypress spear with ateel encircled abono 
Not to bo i>ol c C(l but by hb hand alone. 

Thebald r 

Ulysses’s Dog, Argns, which recognized 
his master after an nbsence of twenty 
years (See Tiiep.ov, king Roderick’s 
dog, p 991 ) 

Ulysses and Polypliomos. 

Uly sses and his crew , having reached 
the island of Sicily , stray ed into the cave 
of Poll plidnos, the giant Cy clops Soon 
ns the monster returned and saw tho 
strangers, lie seized two of them, and, 
hav mg dashed out their brains, made his 
snpper off them, “ nor entrails left, nor 
v et their marrowy bones , ” then stretched 
tie his huge carcase on the floor, and went 
to sleep Next morning, he caught up 
two others, dev oured them for his break- 
fast, then stalked forth into the open air, 
driving his flocks before lum At sun- 
down he returned, seized other two for 
his supper, and after quaffing three bowls 
of wine, fell asleep Then it was that 
Ulv sses bored out the giant’s eye with a 
green olive stake heated in the fire The 
monster roared with pain, and after 
searching in vain to seize “Some of his 
tormentors, removed the rock from the 
mouth of the cave to let out his goats 
and sheep Uly sses and his companions 
escaped at the same time by attaching 
themselves to the bellies of the sheep, 
and made for their ship Poh phemos 
hurled rocks at the vessel, and nearly 
succeeded in sinking it, but the fugitives 
made good their flight, and the blinded 
monster was left lamenting — Homer, 
Odyssey , i\ 

*** An extraordinary parallel to this 
tale is told in the third v ov age of Sind- 
bad the sailor Sindbad’s vessel was 
driven In a tempest to an island of pig- 
mies, and adi ancing into the interior the 


crew came to a “high palace," into 
which they entered At eundow n camo 
home the giant, “tall as a palm tree; 
and m the middle of his forehead was 
one ey e, red and fiery as a burning coal " 
Soon as he saw the intruders, he caught 
up the fattest of them and roasted lum 
for his supper, then lav down to sleep, 
and “ snoredloudcr than thunder ” At 
dav break he left the palace, hut at night 
returned, and made his meal off another 
of the crew This was repeated a third 
night, but while the monster slept, 
Smdhad, with a red-hot spit, scooped out 
his eve “The pain he suffered made 
him groan hideously and he fumbled 
about the place to catch some of his tor- 
mentors “on whom to glut his rage,” 
but not succeeding m this, he left tho 
palace, “bellowing with pain " -Umd- 
bad and the rest loBt no time in making 
for the sea , but scarcely bad they pushed 
off their rafts when the giant approached 
with many others, and hurled huge stones 
at the fugitives Some of them even 
ventured into the sea up to their waists, 
and every raft was sunk except the one 
on which Smdbnd and two of hi9 com- 
panions ronde their escape — Arabian 
Uights (“Smdhad the Sailor,” third 
v ov age) 

Another similar tale occurs in the 
Basque legpnds, in which the giant’s 
name is Tartaro, and his eye was bored 
out with spits made red hot As in the 
previous instances, some seamen had 
inadv ertentlv wandered into the giant’s 
dw ellmg, and Tartaro had banqueted on 
three of them, when his eye was scooped 
out by the leader This man, like 
Ulysses, made bis escape bi means of 
a ram, but, instead of clinging to tho 
ram shelly, he fastened round his neck 
the ram s bell, and threw over lus back a 
sheep-skin \Vhen Tartaro lnid bis band 
on the skin, the man left it "behind and 
made good hiB escape 

That all these tales are borrowed from 
one source none can doubt The Iliad of 
Ilomerhad been translated into Syriac by 
Theoplnlus EdesseneB, a Christian Ma- 
ronite won k of mount LibSnus, dunng 
the caliphate of Ildrun-ur-Rdshid (a d 
780-80')) — See Jfotes and Queries, April 
19, 1879 

Ulysses of Brandenburg (The), 
Albert III elector of Brandenburg, also 
called “Ihe German Achillas" (1414- 
148G) 

Ulysses of the Highlands (The), 
eir Evan Cameron, lord of Lochipl 
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[Loi I*."], and surnamed “The Black” 
(died 17 ID) 

*** It was the son of sir Even who 
was called “The GentleLocbiel ” 

Umbra (Obsequious), in Garth’s Dts- 
pin*art/ } is meant for Dr Gould (169D) 

Umbnol' (2 syl ), the tutelar nngel 
of Thomas the apostle, once a Sndduceo, 
and alwav s hard of com iction — Klop- 
flock, The Messiah, m (1718) 

Um'jriel f Um brcc!’], a sprite whom 
Spleen supplies with a bagful of “sighs, 
sobs, nnd cro<=s words,” and a vialful of 
“soft sorrows, melting grief, and flowing 
tears ” When the baron cuts off Belinda s 
lock of hair, Umbiael breaks the vial 
over her, nnd Belinda lnitanth begins 
siglunc and sobbing, chiding, weeping, 
and pouting — Pope, Rape of the Loch 
(1712) 

Bmbrtt** s dusty melancbolr rprlle 
Ai trrer *u l f e<1 the filr fore o' Iipht, 

Dutrn to tbe central earth hii rroperscene 
J'er’aljnj to irarcb the gloomy care of S; ’ee n. 

Canto Ir 13 etc. 

U'na, truth , so called because truth 
is one She goes, leading a lamb and 
riding on a v lute a*s, to the court of 
Glonana, to crave thatoneof her knights 
might undertake to slay the dragon 
■winch kept her father and mother 
prisoners The adventure is accorded to 
the Red Cross Knight, nnd the two start 
forth together A storm compels thorn 
10 c eek shelter in a forest, and when the 
storm abates they get into Wandering 
Wood, where they arc induced by Archi- 
mago to sleep in his cell A vision is 
sent to the knight, which causes him to 
quit the cell, and Una, not a little sur- 
prised at this discourtesy, goes in search 
of him In her wanderings she is 
caressed by a lion," who becomes her 
attendant After many adventures, she 
finds St. George “the Red Cross Knight,” 
he had slam the dragon, though not 
without mam a fell wound, so Una 
takes him to the houseof Holiness, where 
he is carefully nursed , and then leads 
him to Eden, where they arc united in 
marriage — Spenser, Taerij Queen , i 
(1690) 

Una, one of Flora MTvor’s attend- 
ants — Sir W Scott, Y/aecrley (tunc, 
George II ) 

Unadorned Adorned the JloBfc 

lorellnra 

not tbs forefgn nJd cf ornament. 

But Is. when unvlomti] mforned the meal 
Ifoiaxu, Sccfom { Autumn t Laytab " 1730} 


Uncas, son of Cbingachcook, snr- 
named “ Deer-foot.” — T Cooper, Last of 
the Mohicans , The Pathfinder , and The 
Pioneer 

Unborn Doctor (The), of Moor- 
fields Not being bom a doctor, he 
called himself “ The Un-bom Doctor ” 

Uncle Sam, the United States 
Government , so called from Samuel 
Wilson, one of the inspectors of pro- 
visions m the American War of Inde- 
pendence Samuel M llson was called by 
his workmen and others “Uncle Sam,” 
and the goods which bore the contractors 
initials, EA US (meaning “Elbert 
Anderson, United States”), were nnd 
“ Elbert Anderson,” and “Uncle Sam” 
The joke was too good to die, and Undo 
Sam became Bynonvmons with U S 
(United States) 

Uncle Toby, a captain who had been 
wounded at the siege of Namur, and had 
been dismissed the service on half-pay 
Most kind nnd benevolent, modest and 
simple-minded, but brave and firm in his 
own opinions His gallantry towards 
Widow Wadman is cvnuisitc for its 
modesty nnd elm airy Uncle Toby re- 
tains bis military tastes nnd campbabits 
to tbe last — Sterne, The Life and U/nmons 
of Tnstram Shandy, Gentleman (1769) ' 

But what *haJl I cay to thee, thou quintessence of tho 
milk of human kindness, thou master of tbe best of 
corporals, thou hkh nnd only final Christian Gentle- 
man dlTlnc uncle Tubyf He who created 

lli*e was the wivat man clueo the days of Shakesp eare 
Lf m . ' -rlb — Leig h JIunL. 

Uncle Tom, a negro slave of un- 
affected pictv, and most faithful in the 
discharge of all lus duties His master, a 
humane man, becomes embarrassed m his 
affairs, nnd sells him to n slave-dealer 
After passing through various hands, nnd 
suffering intolerable cruelties, he dies — 
Mrs Beecher Stowe, Unde Tom’s Cabin 
(1852) 

*** The original of this character was 
the negro slave subscqucntlv ordained 
and called “ the Rev J Henson ” Ho 
was m London 1876, 1877, took part in 
several religious services, and was even 
presented to her majesty queen Victoria, 

Undine [Oon-dccn], a water-sylph, 
-who was in early childhood changed for 
the voung child of a fisherman liv mg on 
a peninsula near an enchanted forest 
One dav, sir Huldbrand took -shelter m 
the fishermans but, fell in love with 
Undine, and married her Being thn 3 
united to a man, the sy lph recen ed r. bohI, 
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Not long after tho wedding, sir Huld- 
brand returned homeward, but stopped 
awhile in the city which lay on the other 
side of the forest, and met there Bertalda, 
a beautiful but haughty lady, whom they 
muted to go with them to their home, 
the Castle Ringstottin For a time the 
knight was troubled with visions, but 
Undine had the mouth of a well closed 
up, and thus prci ented the i\ ater-spntes 
from getting into the castle In time, the 

- knight neglected his info and became 
attached to Bertalda, who was m rcnlity 
the changeling One day, sailing on the 
Danube, the Knight rebuked Undine in 
his anger, and immediately she was 
snatched away by sister sylphs to her 
water home Not long after, the knight 
proposed to Bertalda, and the wedding 
day arm ed Bertalda requested her maid 
to bring her some water from the w ell , 
so the coicr was remoied, Undine rose 
from the liphealing water, went to the 
chamber of sir lluldbrnnd, kissed him, 
and he died Thei buried him, and a 
sill er stream bubbled round his grave , 
it was Undine who thus embraced him, 
true m life and faithful m death — De la 
Jlottc Fouqud, Undine (1807) 

*** This romance is founded on a tale 
by Theophrastus Paracelsus, m his Treatise 
on Elemental Sprites 

Ungrateful Bird (The) The pe- 
w it or green plover is so called in Scot- 
land 

The Rrcen plover ox pewit Is caUtd the ungrate- 
ful bird M for tbit It eomca to Scotlind to breed mid then 
mum- to England with Iti young to feed the enemy — 
Captain Burt leffm/rom the Aorth of Scotland (17^6) 

Ungrateful G-uest (The), a soldier 
in the army of Philip of MncCdon, who 
had been hospitably entertained by r a 
i lllager Being asked by the king what 
he could give him in reward of his 
services, the fellow requested he might 
hale the farm nnd cottage of his late 
host Philip, disgusted at such baseness, 
had him branded w ith the w ords, The 
Ungkatei-ul Guest 

U'mcoTO The unicorn and lion 
are nlway s like cat and dog, and as soon 
as a lion sees his enemy he betakes him 
to a tree The unicorn, in his blind fury 
running pell-mell at his foe, darts his 
horn fast into the tree, and then the lion 
falls upon him and dei ours him — Gesner, 
Histones Ammalium (1551-87) 

■Wert thou the unicorn pride nnd math Would eon 
found thee nnd make thine own self the conquest ol thy 
fury — Sliafce<penrc Tfmon of A them iv 3(1G09) 

, Unique (The), Jean Paul Richter, 


whose romances are quite unique and 
belong to no school (1763-1825) 

- Universal Doctor, Alain de La.ll* 

(1114-1203) 

%* Sometimes Thomas Aquinas is also 
called Doctor Universalis (1224-1274) 

Unknown (The Great), sir Walter 
Scott, who published the Waverloy novels 
anonymously (1771-1832) 

Unlearned Parliament (The) 
The parliament comened by Ilenry IV 
at Co\ entry , m Warwickshire (1401), was 
so called because lawyers were excluded 
from it 

Urtlieked Bear, a lout, a cub It 
used to ho thought that the bear brought- 
forth only a shapeless mass of flesh, 
which she licked into shape and life after 
birth 

Like (o ft chaos, or nn nnllcked bear whelp 
That carries no Impression like the dam. 

Shakespeare 3 Henry rj act lih sc. 2 (139*'„ 

Unlucky Possessions, the gold 01 
Nibelungen nnd the gold of Tolosa (p 
801), Gray steel (p 402), Hnmionm’s 
necklace (p 4 25), bherbome, in Dorset- 
shire (p 003), etc 

Unready (The), Ethelrcd II (*,978- 
1016) 

*** “ Unready ” does not mean “ never 
readv or prepared," but lacking rcde,~ 1 c 
11 wisdom, judgment, or kingcraft ” 

Unreason (The abbot of), or Father 
Boweegeab, one- of the masquers at 
Rennaquhair — Sir W Scott, The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Unwashed (The G>eat), the common 
people It w as Burke who first applied 
this term to the nrtizan class 

Upholsterer (The), a farce by 
Murphy (1758) Abraham Quidnunc, 
upholsterer, in St Mnrtw’s-in-thc-Fields, 
being crazed with politics, so neglects 
his business for the nffairs of Europe, 
that he becomes a bankrupt , but at tins 
crisis his son John, who had mnmed 
the widow of a rich planter, returns from 
the West Indies, pays off his father’s 
debts, and places him in a position where 
he may indulge his love for politics with- 
out hampering himself with business 

Ura'ma, sister of Astrophel (sir Philip 
Sidney), is the countess of Pembroke 
Urania, sister unto Ait/opbeh „ 


Bpenser Coltn Clout $ Como Home Again 11505) 

Ura’ma, daughter of the king of Sicily, 
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■who fell »n love with sir Guv (eldest son 
Of St Gevrge, tlie natron saintof England). 
— It Johnson, The Seven Champions , etc , 
in 2(1017) 

Ura'man Venus, t c “ Celestial 
Venus,” the patroness of chaste and pure 
lore 

Venus pandemos or populans is the 
Venus of tlio animal passion called 
“love” 

Venus ciaira or arnica is the Venus of 
criminal sensuality 

Th* ucaI "ai Cnp'J bent aborc a ktoII 
And o er lib haul UntnLn \ emu bun? 

And mLcd tbo LUndlnq bnndvrc from bis eyes 
Tennyson The J rincas L (1S33) 

Urban (Sylvanus), the hypothetical 
editor of The (tent lawn's Magazine 

In tlie ciaimtr of 1 "Sj 1 lutd npartmcntj In I1 e rue 
\rrte, Ilmssda. My loca ufre n UrlnJn 
Jnf^mnetl mo tint he «“%* of UnenJ deicent from bq 
E ntfbtim.m of tint mine wlio*o precnomen was 
^Sylrxln."' — Seo \otes at^l Querif*. 

Urchin, a hedgehog, a mischievous 
little fellow, a dwarf, an imp 
TV el) dress like urchlnx. 

EInkcfpeare Merry H fret of irfm/ivr act Ir 4 (1*>D6) 

Ureus, the Egy ptian snake, crowned 
with a nutre, and typical of lieav cn 

Urfned (Dame), an old sibyl at Tor- 
amlstnnc Castle, alias Ulrica, daughter of 
the late thane of lorquilstonc. — Sir W 
Scott, Icanhoc (time, Richard I ) 

Urgan, n human child stolen by the 
King of the fairies, and brought up in 
elf-land lie was sent to lay on lord 
Richard tlie “ curse of the sleepless cy e ” 
for killing his wife’s brother Tlicn, 
said the dwarf to Alice Brand (the wife 
Of lord Richard), “if any woman will 
Eign my brow tlincc with a cross, I shall 
resume my proper form ” Alice signed 
him thrice, and Urgan became at once 
“the fairest knight m all Scotland,” and 
Aicc recognized in him her own brother 
Ethert —Sir W Scott, Lady of the Lahe , 
it 12 (1810) 

Urganda, a potent fairy in the 
Amddw of Gaul and other romances of 
the Carlov inginn cy clc 
Thb Urfcnnda *eeracd to be Mrare of her own Ira 
porta nee.— firaolleU. 

Ur'gel, one of Clmrlcmagne’s pala- 
dins, famous for Ins enormous strength 

U'nel (3 syl ) or Israfll, the angel 
who is to sound the resurrection trumpet 
—Al Koran 

Unci, one of the seven great spirits, 
whose station was in the sun The w ord 


means “God’s light" (see 2 JEsdras iv„ 
\ ,x 28 ) 

Tito arclunjrcl Uric! one of the feren 

T\ ho In Cod « presence nearest to His throne, 

Stand ready at command. 

Milton ParadUe Lott ILL <HS ete. (1GC5). 

*** Longfellow calls him “the minister 
of Mars,” and says that he inspires man 
with “ fortitude to bear the brunt and 
suffering of life ” — The Golden Legend, 
hi (1851) 

U'nen, the foster-father of pnnee 
Madoc lie followed the pnnee to his 
settlement m North Amcnca, south of 
the Missouri (twelfth century ) — Southev, 
Madoc (1805) 

Urim, in Garth’s Dispensary, is de- 
signed for Dr Atterbury 

Urim was clrll nml not void of sense 
Had humour and courtco js confidence 
Constant at fnsts, and each decorum knew 
And coon as the dessert appeared withdrew 

The Dispensary L (1©9) 

Urim and TJrammim was the 
“stone” which gave light in the ark 
Our version savs that God commanded 
Noah to make a window, but tlie transla- 
tion should be “to make a light ” — See 
Paracelsus, Ui im and Thttmmnn 

Unm and Thummim, the spcclacles 
given by' an angel to Joseph Smith, to 
enable him to Tend the rev clajon w ntten 
m "reformed Egyptian" on the plates 
hidden at the foot of a mount un in 
Ontario These spectacles arc described 
as “ two transparent stones set in the nm 
on a bow fastened to n breastplate ’’ 
Smith deciphered the plates, and Oliver 
Cowdery took down tlie words, “ because 
Smith was no scholar ” 

Urra’ca, sister of Sanclio II of 
Castile, and queen of Zamora — Tocma 
del Cid Campeador (1128) 

Urre (Sir), one of the knights of the 
Round 'fable Being wounded, the king 
and bis chief knights tried on him the 
effect of “handling the wounds” (ic 
touching them to heal them), but failed 
At last, sir Launcelot was invited to trv, 
and ns he touched the wounds they 
sev orally healed — Arthurian llomancc 

Ume (Sir John), a parliamentary 
leader — Sir W Scott, Legend of Mont- 
rose (time, Charles I ) 

Ursa Major, Calisto, daughter of 
Lvcaon, violated by Jupiter,' and con- 
verted by Juno into a bear, whereupon the 
king of gods and men placed her in the 
Zodiac as n constellation The Great 
Bear is also called “ DcllicC ’ (sec p, 86). 
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Ursa Major Dr Johnson ■was so called 
by Boswell s father (1709-1784) 

Jlj father's opinion of Dr John on may be conjectured 
from the inme ho aftenmnD gsve lilm which was Ursa 
Major hut it Is not true, as hns been reported, that It 
was In consequence of my raying that he was a constclla 
Uon of genius and literature. — Doswell (1791). 

Ursa Minor, also called Cynosura 
(“tne dog’s tail”), from its circular 
sweep The pole-star is a m the tail 

IThy Tom, your wife s n perfect star , 

In truth no wbnian a finer 
Eayt Tom Your simile it Just, 

My wlfes an Ursa Minor ** 

E.UC (IS*?) 

Ursel (Zcdchas), the imprisoned rival 
of the emperor Alexius Comnenus of 
Greece — Sir W Scott, Count Robert of 
Pans (time, Rufus) 

Ur'sula, mother of Elsie, and wife of 
Gottlieb [ Got leeb) , a cottage farmer of 
Bavaria — Hartmann von der Auc, Poor 
Ilenry (twelfth century ) , Longfellow, 
Golden Legend (18 51) 

Ur'sula, a gentlewoman attending on 
Hero — Shakespeare, Much Ado about 
Nothing ( 1000) 

Ur’sula, a silH old auenna, vain of her 
saraband dancing , -though not fair y et 
fat and fullv forU Don Diego leaves 
Leonora under her charge, hut Lcander 
soon finds that a little flattery and a few- 
gold pieces will put the dragon to sleep, 
and leave him free of the garden of his 
Hespendes — I Bickcrstaff, The Padlock 
(1768) 

Ursula (Sister), a disguise assumed at 
St Bride’s by the lad} Margaret de Haut- 
lieu — Sir W Scott, Castle Dangerous 
(tune, Henry I ) 

Ur'sula (Saint), daughter of Dianotus 
lung of Cornwall (brother and successor 
of Cnradoc king of Cornwall) She was 
naked in marriage b} Conan [MenadooJ 
of Armorica or Little Britain Going to 
Prance with her maidens, the princess 
was driven bv adverse w inds to Cologne, 
where she and “ her 11,000 v irgins " w ere 
inarmed b> the Huns and Piets (Octo- 
ber 21, 237) Visitors to Cologne are 
still shown piles of skulls and bones 
heaped in the wall, faced witu glass, 
which the verger asserts to be the relics 
of the mart} red virgins, hut, like Iphis, 
thev must hnv c changed their sex since 
death, for most undoubtedly man} of the 
bones are those of men and bo} s — See 
Geoffrey, British History, \ 15, 16 

A calendar in the hreismgen Codex 
noticrs them ns “ SS XI M V1R- 
CiINUM," i c “eleven holy virgin mar- 


tyrs,” but, by making the “M” into 
a Roman figure equal 1000, we have 
X1M = 11,000, so me = 300 

Ursula js the Swabian ursul or horse! 
(“the moon "), and, if this solution is 
accepted, then the “virgins w ho bore her 
companj ” are the stars Ursul is the 
Scandinavian Hulda 

Those who assert the legend to he 
based on a fact, hate supplied the follow- 
ing names as the most noted of the 
virgins, and, as there are bnt eleven 
given, it favours the Freisingen Codex 
— (1) Ursula, (2) Sencia or Sentin, (3) 
Gregorio, (4) Pmnosa, (5) Hardin, (6i 
Saula, (7) Bnttola, (8) Satummn, (9) 
Rabacia, Sabatia, or Sambatia, (10) Sa- 
turn or Satumia, and (11) Palladia 

In 1837 was celebrated with great 
splendour the sixteenth centenary “ju- 
bilee of their passion ” * 

Bright Umifa the third, wh o undertook to guide 
The eleven thousand maids to UtUe Britain lent 
"By t«u and bloody men devoured as \bey went 
Of which ire find these four have been for saints preferred. 
And with their leader rtlll do live enealendered 
Bi. Agues, Coriduh OJUlla. Florence, which 
■\\ ith wondrous sumptuous shrines tho*c nges did enrich 
At Cullen \ 

Drayton Polyot&fort xxlv (1622). 

Use of Pests David once said he 
could not imagine why a wise deity 
should have created such things ns spiders, 
idiots, and mosquitos , but his life showed 
they were all useful to him at any rate 
Thus, when he fled from Saul, n spider 
spun its web nt the mouth of the cave, 
and Saul, feeling assured that the fugi- 
tive could not have entered the cave 
without breaking the web, passed on 
without further search Again, when he 
was taken captive before the king of 
Goth, he feigned idiocy, and the king 
dismissed him, for he could not believe 
such a driveller could be the great 
champion who had slam Goliath Once 
more, when he entered into the tent of 
Saul, as he was crawling along, Abner, 
in his sleep, tossed his legs over him 
David could not stir, but a mosquito 
happened to bite the leg of the sleeper, 
and, Abner shifting it, enabled David 
to effect his escape — The Talmud (See 
Vihgil’s Gxat, p 1071 ) 

Used Up, an English version of 
L’Hwnme Blasi, of Felix Auguste Du- 
v ert, m conjunction with Auguste Theo- 
dore de Lauzanne Charles Mathewi 
made this dramatic trifle popular in 
England — Boucicanlt, Used Up (1845). 

Useless Parliament (The), the 
firBt' parliament held m the reign of 
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Charles I (June IS, 1G21) It was ad- 
journed to Olford in August, and dis- 
Boh ed tu cl\ c d ij s af terw nrds 

Usnach or Usna. Conor king of 
Ulster put to death bj treachery the 
three sous of hiBnnch This led to the 
desolating war against Ulster, which 
terminated in the total destruction of 
Lunn This is one of the three tragic 
stones of the ancient Irish The other tu o 
arc The Death of the Children of Touran, 
and The Death of the Children of hr 

Avenging find bright fill* tho vwlfl rwon) or Erin 
Oji iibn nbo file bran *om of Vtrrn brln/ed I 
fr the red d nit! tint luing over Conor* dark dwelling 
hen Ufads three champions bj rieei fng In goro 
TTetftrcar to atcxige them. 

T Moore IrUh Afr'odUs fr ( Avenging 
and Bright M 1614). 

TJta, queen of Burgundt , mother of 
Kncmlnld and Gtlntlier — The Bibetun- 
gen Lied (twelfth ccnturi ) 

Utlia, the “ w Intc-bosomcd daughter 
of Herman” She dwelt “In Thnno’s 
stream,” and was helmed bj Frothal 
Wien Fingal was nbnut to slnj Frothal, 
she interposed and am cd his life — Ossian, 
Carrie- J hura 

Uthal, son of Larthmor pelt) king of 
Berrathon (a Scandinnwan island) lie 
dethroned lus father, and, being verj 
handsome, was btloicd bj Nina-iho'ma 
(daughter of a neighbouring prince), who 
dojicd with him Utlinl prmed incon- 
stant, and, confining Linn-Thoma in a 
desert island, fixed- his affections on 
another In the mean time, Ossian and 
Toscar armed at Berrathon A fight 
ensued, in which Uthal was slain in 
single combat, and Larthmor restored to 
his throne hina-Tlioma was also re- 
leased, but all her ill treatment could 
not lessen her deep !o\c, and when she 
heard of the death of Uthal she languished 
and died — Ossian, Berrathon 

„ U tlial or Cut'll al, one of the Orkneys 
— Ossian, Otthona 

“The dark chief of Cutlial" (the same 
nB " Dunrommath lord of Uthal ’’) 

XJther or Uti rt, pendrngon or wnr- 
chiof of the Britons He married Igcmn 
widow of Gorlols, and was bj her the 
father of Arthur and Anne Tins Arthur 
was the famous hero who instituted the 
knights of the Round Table --Geoffrey, 
History of Britain, vm 20 (1142) 

TJthorno, a bay of Denmark, into 
which Fingal was dmen bj stress of 
weather - It rrns near the residence of 


Stamo king of Lochlin (Denmark) 
Ossian, Cath-Jrtda, i 

Uto'pia, a political romance by sir 
Thomas More 

The word means “nowhere” (Greek, 
on-topos) It is an imaginnrj island, 
where e\ on thing is perfect — the laws, tho 
politics, the morals, the institutions, etc 
The nuthor, b\ contrast, shows the mils 
of existing laws Carljlc, in Ins Sartor 
Bcsartas has a place called “Wcissnicht- 
wo” [ I tcc-nechl-vo, “I know notw here”] 
The ocotch “ Ivcnnnquhair ” means tho 
same thing (1524) 

Adoam describes to Telcmachus the 
countn of Betiouc (m Spain) ns a Uto- 
pia — 1‘enclon, Itfldmaquc, vm 

Utopia, the kingdom of Grangonsier 
“ Parting from Me'damoth, Pnntag'niel 
sailed with a northerly wind and pissed 
Mc'dum, Gel'nscm, and the Fain Isles , 
then, keeping Uti to the left and Udcn to 
the right, he rnn into the port of Utopia 
distant about 3L leagues from the city of 
the Amaurots ” 

*** Parting from Mcdamhth (“from 
no place ’’), he passed hlcdam (“ no- 
where”), Gclascm (“hidden land”), etc , 
keeping to the left Uh (“ nothing at 
all ’ ) and to the right Udin (“ nothing ”), 
he entered the port of Utopia (“no 
place ”), distant 8] leagues from Amauros 
(“the \aniBhwg point”) — beo Maps for 
the Blind, published by Nemo and Co , 
of TVcissmchtw o 

(These maps were cngraicd b\ Oulis 
and Son, and arc verj rare ) 

Uzziel [Uz’ zccC\, the next m com- 
mand to Gabriel Theword means “God’s 
strength ” — Milton, Paradise Lost , iv . 
782 (1GG5) 


V. 

V adiue, n gra\ o and heavy pedant — 
Molicrc, hs femmes Savantcs (1072) 

*** The model of this character was 
Menage, an ecclesiastic noted for his wit 
and learning 

Vafn'no, Tancrcd’s ’squire, practised 
in all disguises and learned m all the 
Iwistern languages, He w as sent ns a spy 
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to the Egyptian camp — Tasso, Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575) 

Vainlove, a gaj young man about 
town — Congreve, The Old Bachelor 
(1G93) 

Valantia (Count), betrothed to the 
marchioness Merida, whom he “lo\cd to 
distraction till he found that she doted 
on him, and this discovcrv clojed lus 
passion ” He is light, inconsiderate, un- 
principled, and vain For a time he 
intrigues with Amantis “ the child of 
Nature,” but when Amantis marries the 
marquis Almanza, the count sajs to 
Mcnda she shall be his wife if she w ill 
promise not to love him — Mrs Inchbald, 
Child of Nature (See The'.ot, p 990 ) 

Valclusa, the famous retreat of 
Petrarch (father of Italian poetrj ) and 
his mistress Laura, a lad) of Av ignon 

At last the Mu sea r 050 from fair ^ alclusn a bowers. 

AVcnJde Plcaturct of Imagination 1L (1*44) 

Valdamo or ValrTArno, the valle) 
of the Amo, m which Florence is situated 

from the top of Fesolfl Tweanyl 
Or In \ nhlnmo 

Milton, raradUe lost L 293, etc, (1GC5) 

Valdes (2 syl ) and Cornelius, 
friends of Dr Faustns, w ho instruct him 
in magic, and induce him to sell Ins soul 
that he may have a “ spirit” to wait on 
him for tw enty-four y ears — C Marlon e, 
Dr Faustus (1589) 

Valence (Sir Aymcr dc), lieutenant 
of sir John de Walton gov ernor of Doug- 
las Castle — Sir W Scott, Castle Dan- 
gerous (time, Henry I ) 

Valentia. The southern part of Scot- 
land was so called in oompliment to 
Valens the Roman emperor 

Valenti'na, daughter of the conto 
di Sau Bns governor of the Louvre She 
was betrothed to the conte di Nevers, but 
loved Raoul [di Nangis], a huguenot, b) 
whom she was bclov cd in return When 
Raoul was offered her hand b) tbe prin- 
cess Marghcri'ta di Valois, the bride of 
Hcnn le Bernals (Henri IV), he rejected 
it, out of jealous) , and Valentina, out 
of pique, married Nevers In the Bar- 
tholomew slaughter which ensued, Nevers 
fell, and Valentina mamed her first lov e 
Raoul, but both wore shot by a party of 
musketeers under the command of her 
father the conte di San Bns — Me) erbeer, 
Lcs Huguenots (18JG) 

1 Valentine, one of the “two gentle- 
men of Verona,” the other "gentleman” 


was Protlieus Their two semng-meil 
were Speed and Launce Valentine mar- 
ned Silvia daughter of the duke of 
Milan, and Protheus married Juln The 
rival of Valentine was Thuno — Shake- 
speare, The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(1595) 

Valentine, a gentleman m attendance 
on the duke of Ill)na — Shakespeare, 
hcclflh Nujht (1G02) 

Val'cntmc (3 syl ), a gentleman just 
returned from his travels In love with 
Collide (2 syl ), hut Collide is in love 
with Frnncisco (Valentine’s son) — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Mans Ihomas (a 
comcdv , before 1G20) 

Valcn’tine (3 syl ), a gallant tint will 
not be persuaded to keep His estate — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Wit without 
Money (1G39) 

Valentine, brother of Margaret Mad- 
dened by the seduction of lus sister, he 
attacks Faust during a serenade, and is 
stabbed bv Mcphistopheles Valentino 
dies reproaching his sister Margaret — 
Goethe, Faust (1798) 

Valentine [LFrrsnl, eldest son of sir 
Sampson Legend lie has a tendre for 
Angelica, an heiress whom he evcntuallv 
mames To prevent the signing ''aw av 
of his real propert) for the advance of 
£4000 m cash to clear his debts, he feigns 
to be mad for a time Angelica gets the 
bond, and tears it before it is du!) signed 
— Congreve, Love for Lore (1695) 

*** This was Betterton’s great part 

Valentine (Saint), a Romish pno c t, who 
befriended the martvrs in the persecution 
of Claudius II , and was in consequence 
arrested, beaten with clubs, and Iinall) 
beheaded (bebroary 14, 270) Pope 
Julius built a church in bis honour, new 
PontC Mold, which gave its name to the 
gate Porta St Valentmi, now called 
“Porta del Popolo,” and by the ancient 
Romans “Porta Flammm ” 

%* The 15th February was the festi- 
val of Februta Juno (Juno the fructif) cr), 
and the Roman Catholic clerg) substi- 
tuted St Valentine for the heathen god- 
dess 

Valentine and Orsoni twin sons 
of Belhsunt and -Alexander (emperor of 
Constantinople) They were born in a 
forest near Orleans Vbile the mother 
was gone to hunt for Orson, who had 
been earned off b) a bear, A alentme was 
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earned off In king Pepin (bis uncle) In 
due time, Valentine married Clenmond, 
tlie Green Knight 9 sister — Valentine and 
Orson (fifteenth centurj ) 

Valentine do Grey (Sir), nn Eng- 
lishmen nnd knight of l'rnncc He had 
“an ample span of forehead, full and 
liquid eves, free nostrils, enmson lips, 
well-bearded clun, nnd act his wishes 
were innocent ns thought of babes ” Sir 
Valentine loied Hero, niece of sir 
William Sutton, and in the end married 
her — S Knowles, Woman's TTTt, etc 
(1838) 

Valentin'ian [HI], emperor of 
Rome (419, 425—155) During Ins reign, 
the empire w as exposed to the in\ osions 
of the barbarians, nnd nns saaed from 
nnn onlv b} the militate talents of 
Alil'ius, v, hom tlie faithless emperor 
murdered In the 3 car follow mg, Vnlen- 
timan was lumsclf “poisoned” bj 
rPctronius] Maximus, whose info he 
had anointed He nns a feeble nnd con- 
temptible prince, nitliout caen the ment 
of brute courage His wife's name n as 
Ludoxin — Beaumont and Hotelier, 1 alcn- 
tmun (1617) 

Valentl'no, Mnrghcn'tn’a brother, in 
the opera of Faust c Marghcnta, by 
Gounod (1851) 

Valero (2 sgl ), son of Ansclme (2 
st/l ) nho turns out to be don Thomas 
d’Aiburci, a nobleman of Naples During 
an insurrection, the fanulj was exiled 
nnd suffered shipwreck 1 albrc, heme at 
the time onl\ sea cn j cars old, avas picked 
up b} n Spanish captain, nho adopted 
him, nnd with nliom he hand for sixteen 
rears, aihen he arent to Pans nnd fell in 
5oae with Eliso tlie daughter of Bnr'- 
pngon the miser Here also Ansclme, 
after wandering about the world for ten 
years, bad settled down, nnd Horpagon 
washed him to mam hlise, but the truth 
being made clear to him that Valbre avas 
Jus own son, and Ehsc in loie with him, 
matters were soon adjusted — Molibrc, 
L'Avarc (1CG7) 

Valero (2 st/J ), tho “ gamester ” 
Angelica gives hurt a picture, and cnjouiB 
him not to lose it on pain of forfeiting 
her hand He loses the picture m plaj , 
nnd Angelica, in disguise, is the avinner 
of it After a time, Valbro is cured of 
his \ ice and bappila united to Angelica, 
—Mrs Centlivre, The Gamester (1709) 

Vale'na, sister of Valerius, and friend 


of Horntia — Whitehead. The Roman 
Tather (1711) 

Valc’ria, a blue-stocking, who delights 
in nvisection, entomologa, women’s 
rights, nnd natural philosopha — Mrs 
CentlivTc, The Basset Tabic (170G) 

Vale'nan (valcrc, “to he hale”), a 
plant of which cats are espccnllj fond. 
It is good in neraous complaints, nnd a 
soacreign remedy for cramps “ It hath 
beene had m such aenerntion that no 
brothes, pottage, or phj sical! ineates arc 
woorth an} thing if this be not at ono 
end ” (Sec Valiui vx ) 

\ alerian then he crops, nnd purposely doth atnmp 
To apply unto tho plnce tfuits baltd with the cnrnp 
Drayton PotyolHon xlii (1G1J) 

Vale'no, a noble j oung Neapolitan 
lord, husband of EannthC (3 syl ) This 
chaste a oung w Ifc was parted from her 
husband bj Frederick, the licentious 
brother of Alphonso king of Naples, who 
tried in vain to seduce her, nnd then 
offered to make her an} one’s aa ifc for a 
month, at the ond of which time tho 
libertine should suffer death No one 
would accept the offer, nnd ultimate!} 
the lad} was restored to her husband — 
Beaumont and Fletcher, A Wife for a 
Month (1624) 

Valerius, the hero and title of a 
noael b} J G Lockhart (1821) Vale- 
rius is tlie son of a Roman commander 
settled in Britain After the death of his 
father, he is summoned to Rome, to take 
osscssion of an estate to which lie is tho 
eir At the a ilia of Cnpito he meets 
ivitli Athnnnsm, a lady who unites the 
Roman grace with the delation of the 
Christian Valerius becomes a Christian 
also, nnd brings Athnnnsii to Britain 
The displn} at the Flaa inn amphitheatre 
is ndmirnbla described A Christian 
prisoner is brought forw ard, either to re- 
nounce his faith or die in the arena , of 
course, the latter is his lot 

This is one of tho best Roman stones 
in the language 

Valentis, the brother of Valeria Ho 
was m loac with Horatia, but Horntia 
was betrothed to Cams Cunattus — White- 
head, The Roman Father (1741) 

Valiant (The), Jean IV of Bnttanj 
(1338, 13G4-1399) 

Valiant-for -Truth., a brave Chris- 
tian, who fought three foes at once His 
sword was “ a right Jerusalem blade,” tsn 
ho pre\ ailed, but was wounded m the 
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encounter Tie joined Christiana's part) 
in tlicir journoi to tlio Celestial City — 
Bunynn, Pilgrim s Progress , n (1684) 

Valinan, husband of St Cecilia 
Cecilia told Inin she was beloved by an 
angel, who constantly visited her , and 
Valirmn requested to see this visitant 
Cecilia replied that he should do so, if 
lie vent to pope Urban to be baptized. 
This he did, and on returning home the 
angel ga\ e him a crown of lilies, and to 
Cccilm a crown of roses, both from 
the garden of paradise Yalinan, being 
brought before the prefect Almacbius for 
licresj , w as executed — Chaucer, Canter- 
bury Talcs (“ The Second Nun's Tale,” 
1388) (See Valeriai. ) 

Valladolid' ( The doctor of), San- 
grndo, who applied depletion for ever) 
disease, and thought the best diet con- 
sisted of roast apples and warm water 

T condemned n variety of dishes, and arguing like tlio 
doctor of Valladolid Unhnpm- are those who require 
to be Alumrt on the watch for fear of overloading their 
stomachs I — Lesngc Gil Mas rli 6 (\7Zo} 

Valley of Humiliation, the 
place where Christian encountered Apoll- 
icn and nut him to flight — Bun} an, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, i (1G78) 

Valley ofWateis (The), the Medi- 
terranean Sea 

The valley of waters widest next to that 
Which doth tile earth engnrland shapes Its course 
Between discordant ehores [£urop« and A fried J. 

DanlS Paradise lx. (1311) 

Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
a “wilderness, a land of deserts and of 
pits, a land of drought, and of the 
shadow of death" ( Jcr n 6) “The 
light there is darkness, and the way full 
of traps to catch the unwary" 
Christian had to pass through it after his 
encounter w ith Apollvon —Bun) an, Pil- 
gi im's Progress, 1 (1678) 

Tlmush I trait through the volley of the thodov of 
iluith 1 vlll fear no erfl for Thou Art with me Thy rod 
nod Thy naff they comfort roe .— Pialm nlil 4, 

Valnnder, the Vulcan of Scandi- 
navian mythology, noted for a golden 
arm-ring, on which was wrought all the 
heathen deities with their attributes It 
was once stolen by SotG, hut being re- 
covered by Thorsten, became an heir- 
loom, and of course descended to Frith j of 
ns one of his three inheritances, the other 
two being the sword Angurva'del and 
the self-acting ship Elhda — Tegndr, 
Fnthjof Saga, in (1826) 

Farewell and take In memory of our loro 
My arm ring here Valunders beauteous work, 
Willi heavenly wonden RraTen on the gold. 


„ Valver'de (3 syl ), a Spaniard, m love 
with Ehi'ra He is the secrete 13 of 
Pizarro, and presen es at the end the lifo 
of Fh ira — Shendnn, Pizarm (altered 
from Kotzebue, 1799) 

Va'men, a dwarf, who asked Baly, 
the giant monarch of India, to permit 
him to measure out three paces to build 
a hut upon The kind monnrch smiled 
at the reqncst, and hade the dwarf mea- 
sure out what he required The first pace 
compassed the whole earth, the second 
the whole heavens, and the third all 
pandalon or hell Bah now =aw that the 
dwarf was no other than Vishnu, and ho 
adored the present deity — Hindu Mytho- 
logy 

%* There is a Basque talc the exact 
counterpart of this 

Vamp, bookseller and pnbhsher 
His opinion of books was that the get-up 
and bindinfr - were of more a aluc than the 
matter “Books are like women, to 
strike, the} must be well dressed Tine 
feathers make fine birds A good paper, 
an elegant tvpe, a handsome motto, and 
a catching title, baa e dna en many a dull 
treatise through three editions " — Foote, 
The Author (1757) 

Van (The Spirit of the), the fnira 
spint of the Van PooIb, in Carmarthen 
She married a young Welsh farmer, but 
told him that if he struck her thrice, she 
would quit him for ever The} went to 
a christening, and she burst into tears, 
whereupon her husband struck her as a 
mar-joa , but she said, “I aveep to sea 
a child brought into this a ale of tears " 
The) next avent to the child’s funeral, 
and slie laughed, whereupon her husband 
struck her again , but she said, “ I trola 
laugh to think wbnt a joa it is to change 
this vale of tears for that better land, 
where there is no more sorrow, but plea- 
sures for evermore ” Their next, visit 
was to a wedding, where the bride avas 
young and the man old, and she said 
aloud, “ It is the devil’s compact The 
bndc has sold herself for gold ” The 
fanner again struck her, and bade her 
hold her peace , but she vanished away, 
and never again Tctnmcd — Welsh My- 
thology 

Van Tiomp The t an preceding 
this proper name is a blunder 

V an " before Tromp Is agro*s mistake, u 
ludicrous ns 1 an Cromwell or Tan MonU— JSofe* and 
Queries November 17 1877 

Vanbeest Brown (Captain), alias 
Dawson, alias Dudley, alias Banry Ber- 
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Imm, son of Mr Godfrey Bertram laird 
of JTlangownn 

Yaibccsl Pro rn, lieutenant of Dirk 
IlaUcrmck — bir V' Scott, Guy Manner- 
mg (time, George II ) 

Vanberg {Major), in diaries XII , 
In J It Planchd (182G) 

Vanda, wife of Bnldnc She is the 
rnirit with the red hand, who appears m 
tho haunted chamber to the ladi Eichnc 
Berenget “ the betrothed " — Sir V 
Scott, 77ie Betrothed (time, Henry II ) 

Van'dunko (2 <yl ), burgomaster of 
Bruges, n drunken mcrchnnt, friendly to 
Gctnrd king of the beggnrs, and falsely 
considered to be the father of Berthn 
His wife’s name is Margaret (Bertha is 
in Tcahty the daughter of the duke of 
Brabant.) — Beaumont and 1 letchcr, The 
Bcjqars' Utah (1G 22) 

Vandyck {Tie Lnqhh), Willmm 
Dob*on, painter (1G10-1G47) 

Vandyck m Little, Samuel 
Cooper In his epitaph in old St Pan- 
cras Church, he is called “ tho Apelles of 
his ago” (1C0D-1G72) 

Vandyck of Prance, Hyacinth 
Rigaud y Ros (1G*>9-17 18) 

Vandyck of Sculpturo, Antoine 
Covsev ox (tGIO-1720) 

Vanessa, Mips Esther Vnnhomngh, 
a aoung lady who proposed marnage to 
dean Sw ift. The dean declined the pro- 
posal m a poetical tnfle called Cudtnus 
and Vanr"a 

L«sn, i c Esther, and Van, the pet form 
of Vnnhomngh, hence Vnn-essa 

Vanity, the usher of queen LuciftSra 
— Spenser, Fairy Queen, i -1 (1 V)0) 

land;/, a ton n through which Chris- 
tian anil rmthful had to pass on their 
way to the Celestial Cits 

AJ’no'l fire thou tan tl j-rva wtone there trero pHsrinu 
Tn3)tl;i5 to the Cclotlil City hnd EcCUebub 

Apoibon Mid ptrctlred by the v%tU that 

the t romte tlifct their vny to the city liy through 

tLlatcnrnofVmilty^Bunyftn,/ /rjrimt/'royrett 1.(1078) 

Vanity Pair, a fair established by 
BcUrchub, Apolly on, and Legion, for the 
sale of earthly' "sanities," crcaturo 
comforts, honours, decorations, and carnal 
delights It v ns held in Vanity town, 
and lasted all the year round Christian 
anil faithful had to passthrough thefnir, 
which they denounced, and were con- 
sequently arrested, beaten, and put into 
a cage Nc\t day, being taken before 
justice Hate-good, Faithful was con- 


demned to ho burnt nine — Bun} an, Pd- 
grun' l s Progress, t (1678) 

%* A looking-glass is called Vnmtv 
Fair 

Vanity ikir is the name of n periodical 
noted for its caricatures signed "Ape,” 
the nom do plume of signor Pellegrini 

Tandy Fair, a novel by V M Thacke- 
ray (1848) Becky (Rebecca) Sharp, the 
dntightcrofapoorpaintcr,dnshing, selfish, 
unprincipled, and very clever, contrives 
to marry Raw don Craw lev, afterwards 
his c\cchcncy colonel Crawley, CB, 
governor of Coventry Island Rnwdon 
expected to have a large fortune left lnm 
bv his mint, Miss Crawley, but was dis- 
inherited on account of his marriage with 
Becky, then a poor gov cme$« Beckv con- 
trives to live in splendour on "nothing a 
year,” gets introduced nt court, and is 
atromzed by lord Steyno carl of Gaunt, 
ut tins mtinmcv giving birth to a great 
scandal, Becky breaks up her establish- 
ment, and is reduced to the lowest 
Bohemian life Afterwards she becomes 
the "female companion” of Joseph 
Scdlcv, a wealthy "collector," of Bog- 
gley Wollnh, m India Having in- 
sured his life nnd lost his money, ho 
dies suddenly under verv suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and Becky lives for a time 
in Bplendour on the Continent- Subse- 
quently sho retires to Bath, where sho 
assumes the character of a pious, chnrit- 
able ladv Bountiful, given to all good 
works The other part of the story is 
connected with Amelia bcdlcv, daughter 
of a wealthy London stock-broker, who 
fnik, nnd is reduced to mdigcnco Cap- 
tain George Osborne, the son of a London 
merchant, marries Amelia, nnd old Os- 
borne disinherits him The y oung pcoplo 
live for a time together, when George is 
killed in the battle of Waterloo Amelin 
is reduced to great pov erty , but is be- 
friended by captain Dobbin, w ho lov es 
her to idolatry , and after manv years of 
patience and great devotion, sho consents 
to marry him Becky Sharp rises from 
nothing to splendour, nnd then falls , 
Amelia falls from wealth to indigence, 
and then rises 

Vanoc, son of Merlin, one of the 
knights of the Round Table 

5 oanj? Vanoc of tho beiirtllo» face 
n-nme apoko tho youth of Merlin e nee) 

0 erpowered. at Qvuetli s footstool bled, 

HI* heart & bluixl eyed tur sauttab ml 
Btr VC Scott Gridal of Triermain U C5 {1813} 

Vontom (Mi ) Sir John Sinclair 
tolls us that Mr Yantom drank in twenty- 
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three \ uirs, 36,G88 bottles (i e 69 pipes) 
of wine — Code of Health and Longevity 
(1807) 

*** Between four nnd five bottles a da) 

Vanwelt tfan), the supposed suitor 
of Rose I'kmnioch — Sir W Scott, The 
Betrothed (tune, Henrj II ) 

Vapians (The), n peoplefrom Utopia, 
who passed the equinoctial of Queubus, 
“a torrid zone lying somewhere bejond 
three o'clock in the morning " 

In sooth thou wait In very gracious fooling last night, 
when thou spokest of the Vnplnns passing the 
equinoctial of Queubus.— Shakespeare Ttcol/th bight 
act U. sc 3 (1G02) 

"Vapid, the chief character in The 
Dramatist, by E Reynolds, nnd said to 
bo meant for the author himself He 
goes to Bath “ to pick up characters ” 

Varbel, “the lowly but faithful 
'squire ” of Floreshi a Polish count He 
is a quaint fellow, always hungrj — J P 
Kemble, Lodoiska (1791) 

"Vardon (Gabriel), locksmith, Clerk- 
onwell , a round, red-faced, Bturdy 
yeoman, with a double chin, and a i oice 
hnskj with good lmng, good sleeping, 
good humour, and good health He was 
past the prime of life, but his heart and 
spirits w ere in full vigour During the 
Gordon riots, Gabriel refused to pick the 
lock of Newgate prison, though at the im- 
minent nsk of his life 

Mrs Yardcn [Martha], the lock- 
smith’s wife and mother of Doll) , a 
woman of “uncertain temper” and a self- 
martyr "When too ill-disposed to rise, 
C3peciall) from that domestic sickness 
ill temper, Mrs Yardcn would order up 
“the little black teapot of strong mixed 
tea, a couple of rounds of hot buttered 
toast, a dish of beef and ham cut thin 
without skin, and the Frotcslant Manual 
in tiro octal o volumes Whenever Mrs 
Yardcn was most devout, she was nlw ays 
the most ill-tempered ” When others 
were merry, Mrs Yardcn was dull , nnd 
when others were sad, Mrs Yarden was 
cheerful She w as, however, plump nnd 
buxom, her handmaiden and “com- 
forter” being Miss Miggs Mrs Varden 
was cured of hcrfolly by tho Gordon riots, 
dismissed Miggs, nnd lived more happily 
and cheerful!) ever after 

Dolly Varden, the locksmith’s daugh- 
ter, a prettv, laughing girl, with a roguish 
face, lighted up by the loveliest pair of 
sparkling eyes, the von impersonation of 
good humour and blooming beaut) She 
married Joe WiUet, and conducted with 


him the Ma) pole um, ns never country 
inn was conducted before The) greatly 
prospered, and had a large and happy 
famil) Dolly dressed in the Yattcan 
st) le , nnd modem Watteau costume and 
hats were, m 1 875— G, called “ Doll) Yar- 
dens " — C Dickons, Bainahy Budge 
(1841) 

Vari’na, Mias Jane Wnryng, to whom 
dean Swift had a penchant when he was 
a ) onng -man vanna is n Latinized 
form of “ Wnryng " 

Varney (Bichat d, afterwards su 
Bichard), master of t! e horse to tlie carl 
of Leicester —Sir W Scott, Rauhcoi (h 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Varro (The British) Thomas Tusser, 
of Esses, ib bo called b) Warton (l51o- 
1680) 

Vasa (Gustavus), a drama, b) II 
Brooko (1730) Gustavos, bav mg ettected 
his escape from Denmark, worked for a 
time as a common labourer in the copper- 
mines of Dak earl in f Ddh r le hat l' yaj, but 
the ti ranny of Christian II of Denmark 
ha\ ing driven the Dalccarlnns into re- 
volt, G us tan us was chosen their leader 
The revolters made thcpisclncs masters 
of Stockholm , Christian nbdiented , and 
Sw eden became an independent kingdom 
(sixteenth centur) ) 

Vasliti When tlie heart of the king 
[Ahasuerus] was merry with wine, he 
commanded his chamberlains to bring 
Yasbti, the queen, into tlie banquet hall, to 
show the guests her beaut) , but she 
refused to obey tho insulting order, and 
the king, being wroth, din orccd her — 
Esther l 10, 19 

OVashtI noble 'tnshUJ Summoned out. 

She kept her state nnd left the drunken king 
To brawl at Shuslmn underneath the palms. 

Tennyson The / rinecss UL (1630) 

Vatel, tho cook who killed himself, 
because the lobster for Ins turbot sauce 
did not arm o in time to be sen cd up at 
the banquet at Chantilly, gnen by tho 
prince dc Condd to the king 

VatWak, the ninth caliph of tlie raco 
of the Abassidcs, son of Motasscm, and 
grandson of Haroun-al-Rasclnd When 
angry, “one of bis eyes became so 
tcrnblo that whoever looked at it either 
swooned or died ” Ynthek was induced 
by a moli^Dnnt genius to commit all 
sorts of crimes lie abjured his faith, 
and bound himself to Ebbs, under tho 
hope of obtaining the tlirone of the pre- 
Adamite sultans This throne eventually 
turned out to be a vast chamber in the 
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*h\e? of Ubt where N nthek found him- 
relf *i prisoner without ho|ie Hi * "i'o 
was Nouron'ihar, daughter of the emir 
I nkreddm rnd ins mothers name was 
Cft’iians — V Beckford, la'/ s'- (17S1) 
VntheL. s Draught, n red-and- 
vtllwv ti txtu-c gin n lTmi hi an enmnrv 
of Lb’i% which instantaneously restored 
the c'lin-led hodv, and filled tt with 
ti’iij'ck'iblo delimit — \\ Bcckford, 
lot’. ‘ J7fcP 

Vato, the vs nid-«ji nt 

r -*~i * r « It* I ^ rr 1 t I-f* BO flit r-M ca’ VI 
Vu'* ti f«cxi tin t \\ r%l t 'tern* fcf L-T l-*rw 
i ■<■ i>* t t f t JLa^i tnr Jxrzxty l CL 

Vaudeville (lat'cr of the ), Oluer 
(itfiicnlli century) 

Vaurlian, the 1-ogie of Bromvard, 
t'tofuvd hi nine priest* Nine candles 
wc r e hg* V 1 in the cercmonv , and all hut 
one turn out The prve'ts consigned 
^vuV H< N m f !m to the lledbta, and, 
caving tnc remaining candle into the 
river 1 ro ne, Ihrcir o huge 'tone oicr 
it, nrd forbade tlie bngu. to lcaie the 
Itcd Sea till tint candle re-appeared to 
human tight Die stone is still calkd 
“ I au Jiati $ Stone ” 

Vaugtrnrd (77c dqrilas of) The 
»'Vr nnnoi need to Charles \1II of 
1-irie, “The dcjuties of \augimrd" 
“Hi « mom ?" a'-l.id the ) inp “Only 
one, tin it i>!c"‘e vinr highness " 
(anting says that three tailors of 
Ini'ev b'KC'J bouihwnrl , addressed a 
pel 'ton of grievances to the Iloti'e, ho- 
guinnv, “ \\ c, the jieojdc of 1 ngland " 

Vanxhall lie premises in the 
nrn rr of Vaushall i crc tl c propcrli of 
tone Nr is In lGl r >, and the hon'c lias 
then called “ blockdcn' ” Trom her it 
pn"cd lu rough i annus lmnd", till it hc- 
crmi the p’OjKrt-'' of Mr Tvvrs in 17f»2 
“The Spring Gardens nt \ nuxhnl! " arc 
mention 1 in the Sj^o'ator ns a place of 
prr-it n jft in 1711 , but it is gcnemllv 
thou Jit that what v.c call “YauxlmU 
Gerdt n"’ were ojtcncd for public nmusc- 
n'tnt m 1730 

Tf* tr— t I ft fh«* AaiithAH thf pr-t^rtr <■/ Ojj 
Tnwl.M M ov*" »l* irttn* of I tuit-fnll M J li trnmeous 
— I- rtl U I Innux C* (Vrltirt,, cc. 1 141 

Vauyhnll Slico (yl), a slice of meat, 
c-yie-iaUy ham, as thin as it is possible to 
cut it 

F'I'n of fn1tsro*-«nT*i «n! diy ham rut to th'n that 
* t'tee* h^esrne jrovfrhliih— ^ Lent W V 

Ir? ,jx CV> rf lei t c 1 ylL 

V D J»T X JE , Viff/nm Tht ma nef 

in c.'rrsum (" the NVord of God enduretli 


forever’) This was the inscription of 
the Lutheran bishops in the diet of 
Spires Philip of Hessen said the initials 
stood for 1 ertum duiboh manct m cptscoj'ii 
“ tlie word of the devil ahidctli m the 
//iiMcnn] bi-hops”). 

Veal ( 1 frj ); nn inmginarj person, 
whom Dtfoe fugnrd to have nppeired, 
tlie da\ after her death, to Airs Unrgravt, 
of Cnnterhun, on Soptunher 8, 1703 

prfu* « rtn^rct li to the *\\) kftovti tn po'tnrr 

Va \tM» Jji \f> m In ticifeitniihlm to It* 

liV.6 ril'1 Ur t sii K*4 iripon.*— /TiiCiC. Brit , An 

Veal’s Appantion (dfrs ) It i« 
said (lint Mrs. N eal, the da\ after her 
death, aiiprared to Mrs Hargrave, nt 
Cantcrlmrv , beptember 8, 1705 This 
cock-and-bull 'torj was afri-ced by Daniel 
Defoe to Drohncourt s booh of Coisota- 
l onsaji iimf the Jiirs of Dnith, nnd such 
vs the matter-of-fact stv lc of (lie narra- 
tive tlml iniwt readers thought the fiction 
was a fact 

Voc'cluo (PiLr), n teacher of music 
and Latin , reputed to ho n viianrd — 
Beaumont nnd Fletcher, Tic Chances 
(1G20) 

VocTc (7Wv), nicl named “Troltj a 
tichct-jiortcr, vilio ran on errands One 
New tears 1 vc he nte tripe for dinner, 
and hnd nnighlnmrc, m which he fancied 
he hnd mounted up to the steeple of n 
neighbouring church, nnd Hint goblins 
I'sucd out of the hclW, giving reality to 
his hopes nnd fears lie was routed 
from his sleep hv the sound of the hills 
ringing in the new vear (See Mlo ) — 
C Dickens, The Chance (181 S) 

Voctn, Isle of Vi i Jit, Plinj (Natural 
Jlidory, n 30) culls it Tcctir flto 
Britons called it Omth 

Tlif prrn Mnkt of N ccU. 

Akeni 1 Ic Ifyrui to t\e \alaJ 4 (ire*) 

Veglmntmo [Val yan tee' no], Or- 
Inndo’s horse — Ariosto, Orlando I arioso 
(1510) Also called Veillnntif, 

VclimponclitorTttr LTolv Vrnvtr, 
a secret tribunal of Wcstnhalin, the prin- 
cipal scat of n Inch w as in Dortmund Iho 
members were called “ I rcc Judges ’’ It 
took cognizance of nil crimes m the law- 
less period of the Middle Ages, nnd those 
condemned by the tribunal were made 
nwaj viith hv some secret means, but 
no one knev hv v\ hat hand Being des- 
patched, the dead bodj uns hung on n 
tree to adv ertise the fact nnd deter others 
The tribunal existed nt the time of 
Charlemagne, but was nt tt3 zenith 
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power in the twelfth century Sir IV 
Scott has introduced it in his Anne of 
Qcicrstein (time, Edward IV ) 

Was Rebecca guilty or notf Tho Vchmgericht of (ho 
icrrnnts’ ball pronounced against her —Thackeray 
Pan! ty lair xtfv (IMS] 

Vehmique Tribunal {The), or the 
Secret Tribunal, or the court of tho Holy 7 
Vchme, said to have been founded by 
Charlemagne — Sir W Scott, Anne of 
Gcierstem (time, Eduard IV ) 

Veil of St Agatlia, a miraculous 
\eil belonging to St Agatha, and de- 
posited in the church of the city of 
Catania, m Sicily, where tho saint 
suffered mart} rdom “ It is a sure 
defence against the eruptions of mount 
Etna ” It is verv true that the church 
itself was overwhelmed with laia in 
1G93, and some 20,000 of the inhabitants 
perished j but that was no fault of the 
veil, u Inch would haie prevented it if it 
could Happily, the veil is as recovered, 
and is still believed in by the people 

Veilclien (Annette), attendant of 
Anne of Gcierstem —Sir IV Scott, Anno 
of Qeierstein (time, Edward IV ) 

Veiled Prophet of Klioiassan 
(27ie), Halum ben Allah, surnamed Mo- 
kannn or ‘‘The Veiled,” founder of an 
Arabic sect in the eighth center} Ho 
u ore a i eil to conceal his face, is Inch had 
been greatl} disfigured m battle He 
gave out that he had been Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses When tho sultan 
Maliadi marched against him, he poisoned 
nil his followers at a banquet, and then 
threw himself m a cask containing a 
burning acid, which entirely destro}ed 
his bod} 

+ * 'Ihomns Moore has made this the 
subject of a poetical tale in his Lalla 
lioo/h (“The Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rnss an," 1817) 

There" on that throne rat tho prophet-ohlef 

The grant Vokatma. O er his to tares hung 

The sell tho sllrer veil which he had flung 

In tnercj (here to hide from mortal sight 

IilralxJtUog brow till man could bear ttsligbt. 

■ ••••< 

- - t «i r ^ i 


Looked at blm shrieked and sunk upon the ground, 
TAc rcltat Prophet o if Khoratsaru 

Veipsey, an intermittent spring in 
Yorkshire, called “prophetic ” because, 


when nnnsuall} high, ltforetells a coming 
dearth 

Then my prophetic spring at Velpsey I mny show 
That wOnio yaars is dried up some years again doth flovt 
Dut srhen it breaketh oat with on immoderate birth 
It teiis the follosring year of a penurious dearth 

Drayton PolyoWm ririil. (1853). 

Velasquez, the Spanish governor 
of Portugal m 1G40, when the people, led 
by don Juan duke of Brnganza, rose in 
rebellion, shook off the Spanish yoke, 
and established tho duke on the throne, 
under the name and title of Juan or John 
IV The same dynasty still continues 
Velasquez was torn to pieces by the mob 
The duchess calls him a 

Discerning villain 

Subtle, Insidious false nnd plausible 
Ho ran ir/lh ease assume all outward forms 
Sviillo with the lynx's beam he penetrates 
The deep reserve of every other breast 

It, Jephson Bragan-a IL 3 (1785) 

Velmspeck, a country manager, to 
whom Matthew Stuff}’’ makes applica- 
tion for the post of prompter — Charles 
Mathews, At Home (1S18) 

VeUum, m Addison’s comedy The 
Drummer (1715) 

Velvet (The Ecu 2forphme), a popular 
preacher, who feeds his flock on can 
sucrie and wild honey He assures his 
hearers that the way to heaven might 
once be thorny and steep, hut now “ et era 
hill is brought low, ev ery valley is filled 
up, the crooked w ay a are made straight, 
and even in the -valley of the shadow of 
death thev need fear no ev il, for One vv ill 
be with them to support nnd comfort 
them ” 

Venedo'tia, Wales 

The t enedotlan floods that ancient Britons were 

The mountains kept them tack. 

M. Dmyton PolyoWon iv (1G1£) 

Veneering (Mr ), nnewman, “forty , 
wavy-haired, dark, tending to corpulence, 
sly, mysterious, filmy , a kind of well- 
looking veiled prophet, not prophesying ” 
He was a drug merchant of the firm of 
Chicksey, Stobbles, and Veneering The 
two former were his quondam masters, 
but their names had “become absorbed 
in Veneering, once their traveller or com- 
mission agent " 

Mrs Veneering, a new woman, “fair, 
aquiline-nosed and fingered, not so much 
light hair ns she might have, gorgeous in 
raiment and yew els, enthusiastic, pro- 
pitiatory, conscious that a comer of her 
husband’s veil is over herself ” 

Mr and Mrs, Veneering were bran new people In a 
bran new hou-e in a bran new quarter of London. 
Everything nbout the Venecrlngs Was fcpiclc nml span 
new All their furnitnre wnj new all their friends w?r« 
new all their servants were new their plato was new 
their carriage wm MWi their harness mu new their hortet 
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were near tLtlr pi t«rr« were nnr they thcmvlres were 
new they w<~e M newly rrurrird ra wa* lawfully com 
I*a fUe with tliclr hating a bn.n new baby 
In the WnecritiR rrtahlthrnrnt, from the IjaH chair* 
with the new coat rr arm* to the grand rinnofortd with 
thentwnctkn and nr 'tntn again to the new f\rc-cacape 
ell thing? were tn a ttato of high rambh and poUslu--C. 
D kea\ Ojt Hutitrl Mend, JL fl K 6J) 

Veneering of Society ( T7<c), 
fin«h\, rich merchants, is ho delight to 
overpower their guests with the splendour 
of their furniture, the pronsions of their 
tables, and the jewels of their lines and 
daughters 

Venernblo Bode ( The) Two 
accounts are gnen respecting the word 
t xiurablc attached to the name of tins 
“wise Saxon ’ One is this On one 
occasion he preached to a heap of stones, 
thinking himself in a church , and the 
•dones were <-o affected In Ins eloquence 
that thej exclaimed, “Amen, icncrahle 
llede 1 ’ This, of course, is based on the 
\ cr«c LvJx xix 10 

The other is that Ins scholars, wishing 
to honour his name, wrote for epitaph 

HttfJD lri ferrx 
Iictte i re byle r l ©sm 

but an angel changed the second line into 
“Bed* vcaerabilis osra" (G 72-735) 

*** Tlic cbnir miibicb lie sat is still 
prererved at Jarrow Some a cars ago a 
sailor used to «how it, and always called 
It the chair of the “great admiral Bede ” 

Venerable Doctor {The), 'William 
dc Champeau’- (*-1121) 

Venerable Initiator ( The), 'Wil- 
liam of Occam (127G-1347) 

Venery Sir Tnstram was the in- 
ventor of the laws and terms of acncry 
lienee a book of \cnery was called A 
Boo 1 of Tristram 

Of tir TrMrom cvme All the pood terms of veneTy And 
of hunting and the *Jres find m earn re* of blowing of an 
horn. And of him we had fir all flic terms of ban ling . 
and which weir beast* of eba-o and bcaiti of rencrj ana 
which were vermin nnd oil the blast* tiiat belong to alt 
manner of games. First to Iho uncoupling, to tins seek 
fnp to the rerhaw* to tl»e flight, to the death nod to the 
stroke and many other blasts and terms shall all mann*r 
of grntlcnwn bare rouv* to the worl I * end to pntho elr 
T ris* ram and to pray fir hi* zeal — Sir T Malory History 
o/ l'rincc Arthur l£. 133 (irO) 

Vernce Glass The dnnkmg-glasses 
of the Middle Ages made of Venice glass 
were said to possess the peculiar property 
of breaking into aimers if poison were 
put into them 

Tli raid tint otir \ enetlan crystal bas 
Buch pure antipathy to pol&on as 
To hum If aught of venom touches It. 

Byron, The Two foscarl v 1 (18-0) 

Venice Preserved, a tragedy In 
T Otwa', flfi82) A conspimcv was 
formed by Renault a Frenchman, Elliot 


an Englishman, Bedamnr, Pierre, and 
others, to murder the Venetian senate. 
Jnflier was induced by las fnend Pierre 
to join the conspirators, and gate his 
wife as hostage of his good faith As 
Renault most grossly insulted the ladv, 
Jnflier took her away, when she per- 
suaded her husband to re\ cal the plot 
to her father Priuli, under the promise of 
a general amnesty The Benate violated 
the promise made by Pnuli, and com- 
manded all the conspirators except 
Jnflier to be broken on the w heel JafTier, 
to snvc his fnend Pierre from the torture, 
stabbed him, nnd then lumself Belw- 
dera w ent mad nnd died 

Venice of tlio East, Bangkok, 
capital of Burmnli 

Venice of tbe North, Stockholm 
(Sweden) Sometimes Amsterdam is so 
called, from its numerous water-courses 
and the opulence of its citizens It has 
290 bridges 

They went to the city ©f Amsterdam, the Ycnlco of tho 
North -— Tlxt Hrayonadet L 

Venice of tlio West, Glasgow 

Another element In tho blazon of tlio Ycnlcft of the 
W ett l* A fish laid ticro>* tho « ea of the tree —Burton, 

(See Pish and tut Ring, p 836 ) 

Ventid'ius, an Athenian imprisoned 
for debt Timon paid his debt, nnd set 
him free Not long nftcr, the father of 
Ventidius died, leaving a large fortune, 
and the y oung man offered to refund tho 
loan, but Timon declined to take it, 
say mg that the money w as a free gift 
M hen Timon got into difficulties, he ap- 
plied to Ventidius for aid , but Ventidius, 
like the rest, was “found base metal,’ 
and “domed bun ” — Shakespeare, Timon 
of Athens (1G09) 

Ventid'ius, the general of Marc An- 
tony 

*■** The master sceno between Ven- 
tidius nnd Antony in tins tragedy is copied 
from The MatcTs Traijcdy by (Beaumont 
and Fletcher), Ventidius being the “Mclun- 
tius " of Beaumont and Hotelier s drama 
— Dry den, All for Love or the World Well 
Lost (1678) 

Ventriloquist The best that c\cr 
lncd was Brabant, the engastnmisth of 
Franyois I of Franco 

Venus ( Pamtmqs of) Venus Axa- 
diom'i'nP or Venus rising from_tlie sea 
and wringing her golden tresses, by 
Apelles Apelles n!so put his name to 
a “ Sleoping Venus ” Tradition says 
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that CampaspG (afterwards his wife) tv ns 
the model of his Venus 
Thl Rhodian Venus, referred to hy 
Campbell, in his Pleasures of Hope , 
n, is the Venus spoken of bj Phnv, 
xxnv 10, from which Shakespeare has 
drawn his picture of Cleopatra m her 
barge (Antony and Cleopatra, act n sc 
2) Tilt Rhodian was Protog'cnes 

WTien first the Rhodian i mimic art amyed 
The queen of Beauty In her Oprlan th-ule 
Tlio happy master minded In his piece 
Each look that charmed him in tlio fair of Greece 
Love on the picture smiled Exprw Ion poured 
Iler mingling spirit there nnd Greece adored. 

rieaturct of lioi* U. (1799) 

Venus ( Statues of) Thf Cmdi vn 
Vfnus, a nude statue, bought bv the 
Cmdians By Praxiteles 
Trn- Cow Vfnus, a draped statue, 
bonght bv the Coans B\ PraxitelGs 
The \ s nus nr’ Medici, a statue dug 
up m several pieces at Hadrian's villa, 
near Tiv'oli (seventeenth contun), and 
placed for i time in the Medici palace at 
Romo, whence its name It was the work 
of Cleom'enCs the Athenian All one arm 
and part of the other were restored bj 
Bandmelli In 1G80 this statue was 
removed to the Uffizi gallon at Plorcncc 
It was removed to Pans bj Napoleon, 
hut w ns afterwards restored 
Tut Vfnus or AtiLts, witli a mirror 
in the right hand nnd an apple in the 
left This statue is ancient, hut the 
mirror nnd apple arc In Girnrdin 
Tim Vsnus ot Muo The “Venus 
Victorious” is called the “Venus of 
Milo,” because it was brought from the 
island of Milo, in the A gCnn Sea, bv 
ndmirnl Dumont d’Undlc in 1820 It 
is one of the chefs (Tatarc of antiquity, 
and is now in the Louv re of Pans 
Thf rviriNE Vfnus, by Cnnovn. 
Modelled from Pauline Bonaparte, prin- 
cess Borghese 

I went by chance Info the room of the Pauline \enc* 
tny mouth will tane hitler all day How rental 1 how 
puidj and vl e *he h with Iter pilled ujluditrryl It It 
the most hateful thing that crer wa.^d marhle.—- Oulda 
Jriidnf t 1 

Thf Vexes Pvndfmos, the sensual 
nnd t ulgar Venus (Greek, pan-demos, for 
the vulgar or populace generallv), as 
opposed to the “ Unman Venus,” tlio 
beau-ideal of hcautv nnd loveliness 


Ih-itMUr-i from (!.- irft7 chimber a mortal 
tamo tl « Is?) U trml «t«jn who bid Inm! lirr charms 
o Etc for crcr 1 1 tv li marhlc In counterfeit cf tbc V enci 
rar t d , m4yL“-Ojl'la Arinunt L 1. 


GirsoN s "Vi-xts, sllghth tin'ed, was 
sho \n in the International Exhibition of 
18*2 


Fht'H, the highest throw with the four 


tali or three tessera: The best cast of 
the tali (or four-sided dice) was four 
different numbers , hut the best cast of 
the tessera: (or ordinarv dice) was three 
sixes The worst throw wan called cams 
— three aces m tessera: and four aces in 
tali 

Venus ( The Isle of), a paradise created 
bv “Divine Love” for the Lusian heroes 
Hero Uranian Venus gave Vasco da Gama 
the empire of the sen This isle is not 
far from the mountains of Imftus, whence 
the Ganges and Indus denve their source 
— Camocns, Lustad, in (1672) 

*** Similar descriptions of paradise 
are “the gardens of AlcinOus" ( Odys- 
sey, vii ) , “the island of CircC" ( Odys- 
sey , x), Virgil s “Eh sium” (ADnctd, 
vi ) , “the island and palace of Alci'na” 

( Orlando rurioso, vi , v n ) , “ the country 
of Logistilla ” ( Orlando Furtoso, x ) , 
“Paradise,’ visited bv Astolpho (Orlando 
Furtoso, \x\n ) , "the island of Amn'- 
da ” (Jerusalem Delivered), “the bower 
of Acrnsia ” (Fau y Queen ) , “ the palace 
with its fortv doors” (-linlnnn bights, 

“ Third Cnlender ”), etc 

I enus ( Vra'nmn), Hie impersonation 
of divine love, the presiding deity of the 
Bnsians — Cninoeus, Lustad (1572) 

Venus and Adonis Adorns, a 
most beautiful bn\, was grcntlv beloved 
In Venus nnd Proserpine Jupiter de- 
cided that lie should Inc four months 
with one nnd four months with the other 
goddess, nnd the rest of the y ear he might 
do what he liked Onednv, he was I died 
by a wild hoar dunng a chase, nnd A cnus~ 
was so inconsolable at the loss that the 
infernal gods allowed the boy to spend 
six months of the v car w ith Venus on the 
earth, but the other six he was to spend 
in hell Of course, this is an allegory of 
the sun, winch is six months above and 
six months below the equator 

%* bhakespeare 1ms a poem called 
I enusand Adonis (1513J, m which Adonis 
ib made cold and passionless, but Venus 
ardent and sensual 

Venus of Cleom'enes (1 sul), 
now called the “A enus do’ Medici” or 
“Venus de Modicis ” 

Venus of the Forest (The) The 
ash tree is so called by Gilpin 

Venusberg, the mountain of fatal 
delights Hero Tannluluscr tarried, and 
when pope Urban rcfn«ed to giant him 
absolution, lie rc’ timed thither to be 
nwer more seep — Gerngn In jend 
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Ver'ciono {2 syt ), nephew to Cbnm- 
pernil the husband of Lnnu'rn — Beau- 
mont and I Ictchcr, The Litltc French 
J<i - cr (1G-57) 

Vordugo, cnp‘am under the governor 
of Segovia — Beaumont nnd Fletcher, 
J7ir 1‘tljnm (1621) 

Vere (Mr Jlulard), laird of Ellics- 
law, a Involute conspirator 

’/>s<: J' t’eHa 1 ere, the Imrd’s daughter 
She niarnes v ming Patrick Enmscliffe 
Inrnl of LamselifTc — Sir W Scott, 1 ic 
J>!ae‘~ J)i~nrf (time, Anne) 

II re (Sir Arthur eh), son of the Ctrl 
of Oxford He first nppenre under the 
n'sumeJ name of Arthur Philipson — Sir 
\\ Scott Arm o f Gucrslan (lime, 
Edward 1\ ) 

Verges (2 s>il ), nn old-fashioned 
constable and night-watch, noted for his 
blundering *umplicitv • — Shakespeare, 
TJitcn Ado <i ! mi* Fo'/my (1G00) 

Vcigiv'ian Sea, thnt part of St 
Georges Channel where tides out of the 
north and smith seas meet. The Insh Sea 
is Fomttimcs *o ca'lcd 

l«tn hit Iks* (WW trr.rr* Into the narrower mouth 
0* tlie > ftr ibut f«» wtirre nrvtlr* from the w>» tt» 
C*rti 1 \cj me t » Jtl5rr tiJe> with tt»r\r robu Jons »UocSa 
jArii Dll er ill .av’j'it uj* urfrlml U>f prtaly r»<ks. 

DnxjtCU, rotj&W an x. (I Cl ) 

Voi gob'rctus, a dictator selected 
bv the druid”, and possessed of unlimited 
power both in v. ar and state during times 
of gre it danger 

Till* trmjvir\rjr king or Trr^oWtcs laid down hli oCtco 
%* the tth! cf tt « wex — fiiirmaffon on JLra of (Jitl in, 

Vonsopht (lord rredcncl), weak 
and Eilh, hut far less vicious than lus 
benr-lcadtr, sir Mulberry Hawk He 
draulcd in his speech, and was altogether 
“verv soft” Ralph Xicklcbv introduced 
his niece Kate to the young nobleman at 
A bachelor s dinner-partv , hoping to make 
rf the introduction a profitable invest- 
ment, but hate at ns far too modest nnd 
■virtuous to aid linn in Ins Bchctne — C 
Dickens, Ai eholas A ichdcby (1838) 

Vermilion Soft (The), the gulf of 
California 

Vernon (Diana), niece of sir Hilde- 
brand Osbnldistone She has great 
beauts, sparkling talents, nn excellent 
disposition, high birth, nnd is nn en- 
thusiastic adherent of nn exiled king 
Diana Vernon mnrncs 1 rank Oohaldi- 
utonc 

Sir Fred ench Vernon , father of Diana, 
(j political intriguer, cpIM “his excel- 


lency the earl of Bcnnclmmr ” JTo fWt 
appears ns father 1 nngbnn [Baron] — Sir 
IV Scott, Dob Bog (time, George I ) 

Vei’olamG (3 st/f ) or Vritnt.,VM, "a 
cratch njmph” of Ibis Seeing her 
stream besmeared with the blood of St 
Alban, 6hc proved that it might bo 
diverted into another channel, nnd her 
river was granted Die place where 
t Alban was executed wnR at that time 
called Holmliurst — Robert of Gloucester, 
Chronicle (m verse), 67 (thirteenth ccn- 
turj ) 

*«* A poetical account of this legend 
is also giv en bj IV Browne in his Britan- 
nia's Fastorals, iv (1613), 

Verort'ico, the maiden who handed 
her handkerchief to Jesus on Ills wav to 
Oalvarv The 11 Man of sorrows'’ wiped 
Ilia facew ith it, returned it to the maiden, 
and it ever after had a perfect likeness 
of the Sav imir photographed on it The 
JinndkcnJncf nnd the maiden were both 
called Veronica (i c r era iconica, “the true 
likeness”) 

*„* One of these handkerchiefs is pre- 
scrv cd in St Peter’s of Borne, nnd another 
m Milan Cathedral 

Vemna, tiro republican who mur- 
ders Ficsco —Schiller, J usco (1783) 

Versailles (The German), Cnsscl , 
so called from its gardens, conservatories, 
fountains, nnd colossal statue of Hercules 

Versailles of Poland, the palace, 
etc , of the counts of Brnmski, which now 
belong to the municipnhtj of Binljutok 

Versatilo (Sir George), n scholar, 
pleasing in mnnners, warm-hearted, 
generous, with the seeds of virtue nnd 
the soul of honour, but hemg deficient 
m sfnbilitv, he takes Ins colour, like the 
clmmchon, from the objects at hand 
I bus, with Maria Dclavnl lie is manly, 
frank, affectionate, nnd noble, with lord 
1 ihratc, hesitating, undecided, anil tossed 
v\ ith doubts , w nil lady A ibrale, boister- 
ouslv gav , cxtrnv ngnnt, nnd light-hearted. 
Sir George is betrothed to Mann Dclaval, 
but the dentil of his father dolajs the 
marriage He travels, nnd gives n fling 
to v outbfiil indulgences After a time, 
he meets Mnna Delnvnl bj accident, Ins 
better nature prevails) and he offers her 
Ins hand, his heart, Ins title, nnd Ins 
fortune — Ilolcroft, lie’s Much to Blame 
(1790). 

Veitaigne (2 or 3 sy ! ), a noblemr,p 
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and judge, father of Lnmirnand Beaupre' 
— Beaumont and Fletcher, The Little 
French Lawyer (1647) 

Vervain or Verbe'ka, i c herba bom, 
used by the Greeks and Romans in their 
sacrifices and sacred rites, and by the 
druids m their incantations It was for 
ages a reputed dcobstruent, especially 
efficacious in scrofulous complaints, the 
bite of rabid animals, antipathies, and 
megrims 

Drnvton says “a wreath of vervain 
heralds wear ” as a badge of truce Am- 
bassadors also n ore a chaplet of vervain 
on denouncing war 

The hermit the holy vervain finds 

Which he about his head that hath tho megrim hinds. 

Drayton rolyolbion* xIlL (1613) 

Vesey (Sir John), a baronet, most 
worldly wise, and, being poor, gives 
himself the nickname of “ Stingy Jack,” 
that ho may be thought nch r orthwith 
Ins £10,000 was exaggerated into £40,000 
Sir John wanted his daughter to marry 
Alfred Evelyn, but, feeling very uncertain 
about the stability of the young man’s 
money, shilly-shallied about it, and in 
the mean time, Georgina married sir 
Frederick Blount, and Evelyn was left 
free to marry Clara Douglas, whom he 
greatly loved — Lord L Bulw er Ly tton, 
Money (1840) 

V estns, called “ The God of Dancing,” 
used to say, “Europe contains only three 
trulv great men — myself, Voltaire, nnd 
Frederick of Prussia " (1729-1808) 

"Veto (Monsicui and Madame), Louis 
XVI and Mane Antoinette The king 
had the pow cr of putting his veto on any 
decree of the Nationnl Assembly (1791), 
m consequence of which he was nick- 
named “ Capet Veto " 

1 %* The name occurs in the celebrated 
song called La Carmagnole, which was 
sung to a dance of the same name 

VefcUB, in the Times newspaper, is the 
nom dc plume of Eduard Sterling (1773- 
1847), “The Thunderer” (1812-13) 

Vexhelm, wife of Osmond nn old 
Varangian guard — Sir IV Scott, Count 
Itobcrt of Tarts (time, Rufus) 

Vholes (1 syl ), a lawyer who draws 
Richard Cnrstonc into his toils He is 
always closely buttoned up, and speaks 
In a lifeless mnnncr, but is pre-eminently 
& “most respectable man ” — C, Dickens, 
v. House (1852), 


Vi et Ajrtu si — Cicero, 2 Philippic, 
xli 107 

Vibrate (Lord), a man who can never 
make up his mind to anything, and, 
“like a man on double business bent, he 
stands in pause which he shall first begin, 
and both neglects ” Thus, he w ould snv 
to his valet, “Order the coachman at 
elev en No , order him at one Come 
back ! order him in ten minutes Stay ! 
don’t order him at all Why don’t von 
go and do as 1 bid you?” or, “Tell 
Harry to admit the doctor No, not 
just yet , in five hunutes I don’t know 
when Was ever man so tormented?" 
So with every thing 

Lady Vibrate, u ife of the above Ex- 
travagant, contradictious, fond of gaietv , 
hurry, noise, embarrassment, confusion, 
disorder, uproar, nnd a whirl of excite- 
ment She say s to his lordship 

I am all gaiety and good humour you are all turmoil 
and (mentation 1 ring laugh and welcome pleasure 
wherever 1 find It you take" your lantern to look for 
misery which the sun Itself cannot discover You may 
think proper to be ns miserable as Job but don t expect 
me to be a Job s wife —Act Ik L 

Lady Jane Vibrate, daughtef of lord 
and lady Vibrate An amiable young 
lady, attached to Delaval, whom she 
marries — Ilolcroft, He’s Much to Blame 
(1790) 

Vicar of Biay ( The) Mr Brome 
says the noted vicar was Simon Alleyn, 
vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, for fifty 
years In the reign of Henry VIII he was 
catholic till the Reformation , in the reign 
of Edward VI he was calvinist , in the 
reign of Mary he was papist , in the reign 
of Elizabeth ho was protectant No 
matter who was king, ho resolved to 
dio the vicar of Bray — D’lsracli, Curiosi- 
ties of Literature 

Another statement gives tho name of 
Pendleton ns the true vicar He was 
afterwards rector of St Stephen’s, V nl- 
brooh (Edward VI to Elizabeth) 

Ilady n say s tho yicat referred to in tho 
song was Simon Symonds, who lived m 
the Commonw calth, and continued vicar 
till the reign of William and Mar} He 
was independent in the protectorate, cyiis- 
copahan under Charles II , papist under 
James II , moderate protestant under 
William nnd Mary — 

%* The song called The Vicar of Bra’i 
was written m the reign of George I , by 
colonel Fuller or an officer in Fuller s 
regiment, and does not refer to Alleyn, 
Pendleton, or Svmonds, but to some real 
or imaginary person w ho w as Vicar of Bray 
from Charles II. to Georgo I The first 
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verse begins “ In good king Charles’s 
golden days,’ I this a zealous high- 
churchman" Vor 2 “ When royal 

James obtained the crown,” I found the 
Church of Rome would lit my constitu- 
tion Ycr 3 “When William w as our 
king declared,” I swore to him allegiance 
1 cr 4 “ hen gracious Anne became 
our queen,” I became a tory Yer 5 
“When George, m pudding-tune came 
o’er,” I became a whig And “George 
mj lawful king shall he — until the times 
do alter ” 

I linve had a Ions ckvo after Uie vicar of Bray on 
whom the proverb x Ir Fuller In hlj ]\orihUt 
tnktrs no notice of him. lam Informed it Ii Simon 
Uie/n or Allen who irajrlcrtr of Bray about 3510 nnd 
died 15S q — EromC to raxclint Juno 14 173*> (See 
Letters from the Bodleian II L 100 ) 

Vicar of Wakefield (The), Dr 
Bnmrose, a simple-minded, pious clergy- 
man, with six children He begins life 
•u ith a good fortune, a handsome house, 
and wealtha friends, but is reduced to 
utter po\erta without any fault of his 
own, and, being reduced like Job, like Job 
he is restored Tirat, he loses his fortune 
through the rascality of the merchant 
who held it Ills next great sorrow was 
the elopement of his eldest daughter, 
Oln ia, with squire Thornhill His third 
was the entire destruction by fire of his 
house, furniture, nnd hooks, together 
with the savings which he had laid ha 
for his daughters’ marriage portions 
nis fourth was being incarcerated in the 
count! jail by squire Thornhill for rent, 
his wife tnd family being dm en out of 
house and home His fifth was the an- 
nouncement that his daughter Olma 
“was dead,” and that lus daughter 
Sophia had been abducted His sixth 
was the imprisonment of his eldest son, 
George, for sending a challenge to squire 
Thornhill His cup of sorrow wus now 
full, nnd comfort was at hand (1) 
Olivia was not really dead, bnt was said 
to be so m order to get the !icar to 
submit to the squire, and thus obtain his 
release (2) His daughter Sophia had 
been rescued by Mr Burchell (sir William 
Thornhill), who asked her hand in mar- 
riage (3) His son George was liberated 
from prison, and married Miss Wilmofc, 
r an heiress (4) Oln la’s marnngc to the 
squire, which was said to have been in- 
formal, was shownto be legal and binding 
(6) The old vicar was released, re-esta- 
blished in his vicarage, and recovered a 
part of his fortune — Goldsmith, The 
T?car of Warfield (1766) 

%* This novel bnB been dramatized 


several fames In 1819 it was performed 
m the Surrey Theatre, in 1823 it was 
turned into an opera , in 1850 Tom 
Taylor dramatized it , m 1878 W G 
Wills coni erted it into a drama of four 
acts, entitled Olivia 

The real Interest of the *tory lies In the development of 
the character of the amiable vicar so rich in bcavenlr 
so poor in cart hi r wisdom po'sessing little for himself 
pet rcadvto male that litue less whenever m!«ery np 
peals to his compassion With enough of world]/ vanity 
about him to show (hat he shares the weakness or our 
naturo read/ to be Imposed upon b/ cosmogonies and 
fictitious bills of exchange and yet commanding by the 
simple and serene dignity of goodness, the respect eren 
of the profligate .— Bn eye Brit Art romance " 

Victor Amade'us (4 syl ), king of 
Sardinia (1665, 1G75-1732), noted for his 
tortuous policy He was fierce, audacious, 
unscrnpulous, and selfish, profound m 
dissimulation, prolific in resources, nnd 
a “ breaker of vows both to God nnd 
man ” In 1730 he abdicated, but a few 
months later w anted to regain the throne, 
which his son, Charles Emmanuel, refused 
to resign On again plotting to reco\ er 
the crown, he was arrested by D’Onnca 
the prime minister, and died — R Brown- 
ing, King Victor and King Chailcs 
Emmanuel 

Victor s Library (St ), n hbrari of 
trashy books, especially controversial 
do imtv (See Libkakt ) — Rabelais, 
Pantag'rucl , n 7 (1533) 

Victoria (Donna), the ! onng wife of 
don Carlos Don Carlos had gnen to 
donna Lntira (a courtezan) the deeds of 
his w ife’s estate , and Victoria, to get them 
back, dressed in man’s apparel, assumed 
the name of Flonc, and made love to 
Laura Having secured a footing, she 
introduced Gasper ns the nch uncle of 
I ictorin, and Gasper persuaded Laura 
that the deeds were wholly worthless, 
whereupon Laura tore them to pieces 
By this manceu! re the estate was saved, 
and don Carlos rescued from ruin — Mrs 
Cowley, A Bold Strobe for a Husband 
(1782) 

Victoria Tower (The) The tower 
of the palace of Westminster is called 
“ The Monarchy in Stone,” because it 
contains, m chiselled kmgs and heraldic 
designs, the sculptured history of the 
British sovereigns 

Victorious (The). Almanzor means 
“ victorious ” The caliph Almanzor was 
the founder of Bagdad 

Thou too art fallen Bagdad city of peace! 

Thou too liast lind thy day 1 
Thy founder The Victorious. 

Southey, Tftalala the Destroyer 6 (1J"P7). 
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Victory (The), Nelson’s ship 

At the head of the line goes the Victory 
With JtrUon on the deck 
And on UU breast the order* %hlne 
Like the sum on a shattered wreck 

Lord Lytton Ode fiL 9 (1839) 

Vidor, the god of wisdom, noted for 
his thick shoes, and not unfrequently 
called “ The god with the thick shoes " 
—Scandinavian Mythology 

Vienne, like Toledo, was at one time 
noted for its sword-blades 

GTrgantaa gave Touchfrmcct nn excellent sword of a 
V lenne bUcle wRtt a golden scab hard —Rabelais Gar 
yautua L40C1533J 

Vienne {The archbishop o/), chancellor 
of Burgundy — Sir W Scott, Anne of 
Gucrstcm (time, Edward IV ) 

Vifell, father of Viking, famous for 
being the possessor of Anguna'dcl, the 
celebrated sword made m the East by 
dwarfs Vifell won it from Bjorn Blce- 
tond, and killed with it the giant lernhuo, 
whom he cleft from head to waist with a 
6ingle stroke Vifell left it to Viking, 
I iking to Tliorsten, and Thorsten to his 
son 1 nthjof The hilt of the sw ord was 
gold, and the blade written with runes, 
w Inch w ere dull m times of peace, hut in 
war glittered, “ red as the crest of a cock 
when he fighteth " — Tegndr, Fnthgof 
Saga, Hi (1825) 

Villalpando (Caspar Cardillos dc ), a 
Spanish theologian, controversialist, and 
commentator (1505-1570) 

Truly ** replied the canon I fun belter acquainted 
with book* or chi nvlr) than with MlWpando* divinity 
Cervantes f/on Quixote I ir 17 (1G05) 

Valle Sonnanto (La) Avignon is 
so called by Rabelais, from its numerous 
bell-towers 

Ville’nus, in Davcnnnt’s Siege of 
Rhodes (1G56) 

pale with emr Singleton forswore 

The lute and sword which he In triumph bore 

And \ owed be nc er would act V IllerJui more 

Dryden MucHccknoe (163*) 

*** Tins was a favounto part of 
Singleton 

Villors (Mr ), a gentleman who pro- 
fessed n supreme contempt for women, 
snd declared, i f he c\ cr married, he should 
prefer V idow Racket tohis executioner — 
Mrs Cow ley, The Belle's Stratagem (1780) 

Villiard, a villain, from whose hands 
Chadcs Belmont rescued tidelia.— E 
Moore, The foundling (1748) 

Vincent (Jcnhn) or “JinVin," one 
of old Rnmsav s apprentices, m loi e with 
_ -ct Ramsav —Sir IV Scott, For- 
of Ligcl (time, lames 1 ), 


Vincent de la Rosa, a boastful, 
vam, heartless ad\ enturer, son of a poor 
labourer, who had served in the Italian 
wars Coming to the village in which 
Leandra In ed, he induced her to elope 
with him, and, having spoiled her of her 
jewels, monej, and other valuables, de- 
serted her, and she w as sent to a convent 
till the affair had blown over 

Ho wore a gay uniform bedecked wRb glna button* Hm5 
*fot.l ornaments to-day ho dressed hRnstlf In one pleas 
of finery <uid to-morrow fn another Ho would test 
himself upon a bench under a lKSphr mid 'entertain 
tbo villager* with his travels and exploit assuring them 
was not a country in the world he had hot 

reen nor a bottle In which be bail not taler ywrt. He 
had sWu more Moon than ever Tunli or Morocco pro 
duced and as to duels he bad fought more than ever 
Gnute had or Luna Dtcj,o Garcia de Purodcz, or any 
other ~ ctorious, and without 

losing l >on Quixote I 1 r 

20 ( 

Vincen'tio, duke of Vienna He 
delegates his office to Angelo, and lcav cs 
Vienna for a time, under the pretence of 
going on a distant journey , but, by as- 
suming a monk’s hood, he ob=cn cs incog- 
nito the conduct of his different officers 
Angelo tries to dishonour Isabella, but 
the duke re-appears in due time and 
rescues her, while Angelo is made to 
marry Manana, to whom he was already 
betrothed — Shakespeare, Measure for 
Measure (1G03) 

*** Manana was Angelo’s wife by 
civil contract, or, as the duke say s to her, 
“ He is thj husband by pre-contract," 
though the Church had not yet sanctified 
the union and blessed it Still, the duke 
says that it would he “no sin” m her 
to account herself his w ife, and to pOr- 
fonn towards him the duties of a wife 
Angelo’s neglect of her was “a civil 
di\ orcc,” winch would have been a, “ sin” 
if the Church had sanctified the union, 
but which, till then, was only a moral or 
civil offence Manana also considered 
herself Angelo's “wife,” and calls him 
“her husband ” This is an interesting 
illustration of the “civil contract" of 
matrimony long before “The Marnage 
Registration Act’’ in 1837 

Vinccn'tto, an old gentleman of Pisa, in 
Shakespeare’s comedy called The laming 
of the Sh-cw (1593) 

Vinccnho, the troth-plight of Evadno 
sister of the marquis of Colonna Being 
himself w itliout guile, he is unsuspicious, 
and when Ludov ico, the traitor, tells him 
that E\ adne is the king’s wanton, he be- 
hcves it and casts her off Tins brings 
about a duel between him and Eindno's 
hrothtr, m which Ysnccntio falls, Ha is 
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not, however, killed , and w ben the vil- 
lain} of Ludovico is brought to light, he 
re-appears and marries Evndne — Shell, 
Ezadne or The Statue (1820) 

Vincent to (Don), a } oung man who was 
music mad, and said that the summum 
bonum of life is to get talked about 
Like queen Elizabeth, he loi ed a 11 crash ” 
m music, plent\ of noise and fury 
Olivia dc Znniga disgusted him by main- 
taining the jow’s-knrp to be the pnnee of 
musical instruments — Mrs Co ivlcv, A 
Bold Strolc for a Husband (1782) 

Vmgolf, the paradise of Scandi- 
um inn m} thologv 

Ah Ingeborg how fair how near doth eland 
Each earthlj Jo> to tiro fond loi Ing hearts I 
If boldly grasped whcnc or the time Is ripe 
It follow's willingly nnd builds for them 
/ A vlngolf even here on earth below 
f Tegntr Frithjof Saga vliJ. 0825) 

Vi'ola, sister of Sebastian , a } oung 
lady of Mcssalme They mere trams, 
ana so much nliho that they could be 
distinguished onl> by their dress Viola 
nnd her brother were shipw recked off the 
coast of Illy rm, Viola -was brought to 
shore by the captain, but her brother was 
left to shift for himself Being a 
stranger in a strange land, Viola dressed 
as a page, and, under the name of 
Cesnrio, entered the sera ice of Orslno duke 
of Illyrin The duke greatly liked his 
beautiful page, and, when he discovered 
her true sex, married her — Shakespeare, 
Twelfth Eight (1G02) 

Vi'ola and Hono'ra, daughters of 
general Archas “the loyal subject" of 
the great-duke of Musconn — Beaumont 
and hlctcher, The Loyal Subject (1G18) 

Violan'te (4 syl ), the supposed wife 
of don Ilenriquc (2 syl ) an uxorious 
Spanish nobleman — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The S/xinish Curate (1622) 

Yiolantc, the betrothed of don Alonzo 
of Alcazar, but gn cn m marriage by king 
Sebastian to Ilenn'qucz This caused 
Alonzo to desert and join the emperor of 
Barbary As renegade he took the name 
of Dorax, and assumed the Moorish cos- 
tume In the war which followed, he 
Bavcd Sebastian’s life, was told that 
Henriquez had died m battle, and that 
Yiolantc, who never sw erved from his love, 
being a young widow, was free and nulling 
to be his wife — Dryden, Don Sebastian 
(1G90) 

Violantt,, an attendant on the princess 
Anna CoranCn i t’ i 1 r’or ,u — Sir TV 


Scott, Count Bobcrt of Ba> is (time, 
Rufus) 

Yiolante (4 syl ), wife of Pietro (2 si/l ), 
andjiutativo mother of Pompilia Vio- 
lanto provided this supposititious child 
partly' to please old Pietro, nnd partly to 
cheat the rightful heirs — R Browning, 
2 ha At ng and the Book , n 

Violan'te (Donna), daughter of don 
Pedro, a Portuguese nobleman, who 
intends to make her a nun , but she falls 
in love with don Felix, the son of don 
Lopez Isabella (sister of don helix), in 
order to escape a hateful marriage, takes 
refuge with donna Violnnte (4 syl ), who 
“keeps the secret” close, even at the 
risk of losing her sweetheart, for Felix 
discovers that a colonel Briton calls at 
the house, and supposes Violantc to he 
the object of his visits Ultimately , the 
mystery is cleared up, and a double 
marriage takes place — Mrs Centlivrc, 
The Wonder (1714) 

Mrs. latcsfln the last act) with Garrick •'is'* don Felix " 
was admirable Felix thinking lie has gone too far applies 
hlm-elf to soothe his Violantc She turns from him nnd 
draws away her chnlr he follows and she draws further 
away At length by his winning entreating nnd enjol 
Ing she Is gradually Induced to melt, and finally makes It 
up with him. Her condescension was admirable 
her dignity was great and lofty nnd when bj degrees 
she laid aside her frown nnd her lips relaxed Into a smile 
nothing could be more lotely nnd Irresistible. 

It laid the whole audience nJwell ns the lover at her feet. 
—William Goodwin, 

Violen'ta, any young lady non- 
entity , one who contributes nothing to 
the amusement or com creation of a parti 
Violenta is one of the dramatis net sona; of 
Shakespeare’s All's Well that Ends Welt, 
but eke only enters once, nnd then she 
neither speaks nor is spoken to (1598) 
(See Rogero, p 839, third art ) 

Violen’ta, the fairy mother who brought 
up the young princess who was metamor- 
phosed into a white cat for refusing to 
marry Migonnet (a hideously misshapen 
fairy) — Comtesse D’Aunoy , Fairy Tales 
(“ The White Cat,” 1682) 

Violet, the ward of lady Arundel. 
She is m love with Norman the “sea-, 
captain,” who turns out to be the son of 
lady Arundel by her first husband, and 
heir to the title and estates — Lord Ly tton, 
The Sea-Captain (1839) 

Violet (Father), a sobriquet of Na- 
poleon I , also called “ Corporal Violet” 
(17G9, 1804-1816, died 1821) 

*** Violets were the flowers of the 
empire, and wlierl, m 1879, the ex-em- 

ress Eugdmc was visited at Chislehurgt 

y those who si mpaUuzcd wiiJi her 
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in the death of her son, 11 the pnnco 
imperial,” they were worn ns symbols of 
attachment to the imperml family of 
France The name was given to Na- 
poleon on his banishment to Elba (18IC), 
and implied that “bo would return to 
France with the violets ” 
Violet-Crowned. City ( The) 
Athens is so called by Aristopliltr.ts 
(toarnpavot) (see Lquitcs, 1323 and 1323 , 
and Acharnians , G37) Macaulay refers 
to Athens ns “ the nolct-crowncd city " 
Ion (a ci otet) was a representatii e king 
of Athens, whose four sons gase names 
to the four Athenian classes , and Greece, 
in Asm Minor, was called Ionia Athens 
was the city of "Ion crowned its king,” 
and hence was “ the Ion crowned ” or 
king Ion's cits Translating the word 
Ion into]' nglisli, Atlicnswns the “Violet- 
crowned” or king Violet's city Of 
course, the pun is the chief point, and 
v ns quite legitimate in comedy 

Similarly, Paris is called the “ city of 
lilies,” by a pun between Louis and hs 
(the Jloircr-de-tucc), and France is /’empire 
dcs lys or I'anjnrc dcs Louis 
By a similar pun, London might be 
called “ the noisy town,” from Mud, 
“noisy ” 

Violetta, a Portuguese, married to 
Relfield the elder brother, but deserted 
by him Tho faithless husband gets be- 
trothed to Sophia (daughter of sir Bcn- 
yamin Doic), who loves the younger 
brother Both Violetta and tho y oungcr 
brother arc shipwrecked and cast on the 
coast of Cornwall, in the aicinity of squire 
Belfield's estate , and Sophia is informed 
th it her “ betrothed " is a married man 
She is therefore free from her betrothal, 
and marries the younger brother, tho 
man of her choice, while the elder 
brother takes back his wife, to whom he 
becomes reconciled — R Cumberland, 
The Brothers (17G9) 

Violxn. (Motto on a) 

In silris vlwi ellul ennora Jam mortua cano 
Mute when alive l hennl the feathered throng , 

\ ocol now dead 1 emulate their song. 

E. G R 

( The Angel with the) Rubens's 
l{ Ilarmony ” is an angel of the mule sex 
playing a bass-viol 

The angel with the violin 
V I alntcd by liaphoel (!) he Ecemod. 

Longfellow I7»e Wayside Inn (XSC3) 

Violin -Makei 8 (I7ic best) Gasparo 
di Salo (15G0-1G10) , Nicholas Amati 
(159G-1G84) , Antonio Stradivari (1670- 
- -irj j Joseph A Guarnen (1083-1745) 


%* Of these, Stmdivan was tlio best, 
and Nicholas Amati the next best. 

Tho following are eminent, bnt not 
equal to the names given above — Joseph 
Steiner (1G20-I6G7) , Matthias Ivfotz 
(1G50-1G9G) (See Otto, On the Miolm ) 

Vipers According to Greek "and 
Roman superstition, the female viper, 
after copulation, bites off tho head of tho 
male Another notion was that voung 
•wpera came into the world by gnawing 
their way through the mother, and kill- 
ing her 

FUc viper Iffcp tliclr parents they devour 
For nil 1 owcr'i children cully covet i*ower 
Lord Brooke Treatle on Human Learning (15M-7G2S) 

Vipont (Sir Ralph dc), a knight of 
St John lie is one of the knights 
challengers — Sir IV Scott, Ioanhoe 
(time, Richard I ) 

Virgil, in the Qcsta Romanortim, is 
represented ns a mighty but benevolent 
cnciianter, and this is tho character that 
Italian romances give him 
Similarly, sir Walter Scott is called 
“The Great Wizard of the North ” 

Ytrgil) in DantC, is the personification 
of human wisdom, Beatrice of the wisdom 
which comes of faith, and St Bernard of 
spiritual wisdom Virgil conducts Dante 
through the Inferno nnd through Purga- 
tory too, till the seven P's (pcccata “sms”) 
are obliterated from his brow, when 
Beatrice becomes bis guide St Bernard 
is hiB guide through a part of Paradise 
Virgil Bay a to DantC 

What reason here discovers 7 liaro power 
To show the© that which lies bejond expect 
From Beatrice—: faith not reason s huh 

DantC Purgatory xvllL (1308) 

Vrgil The inscription on his tomb 
(said to have been written by himself) 
was 

Mantua me penult Cnlabri rapuero tenet nunc 
Farthcnopo ccchil pa,cua rum, duces. 

In Mantua was I bom Calabria raw mo die 
Of sheep fields vranleung and now In haplcs lie 

LCD 

Ytrgil (The Christian), Giacomo San- 
nazaro (1458-1530) 

Mbtco Girolamo Vida, author of Chris- 
tias (in six books), is also called “ The 
Christian Virgil ” (1490-15GG) 

*+* Aurelius Clemens Prudcntius of 
Spam is called by Bentley “ fhe Virgil 
nnd Horace of Christians ” (348-’*') 

Virgil of our Dramatic Poets 
(2 ’he) Ben Jonson is so called by 
Dryden (1674-1G37) 

Bhakespenre was the Homer or fa* her of our dramatic 
poets Jon on was tho Virgil and pattern of elaborate 
wilting I admire rare Bon hut I lovo ghnkespcaro*— 
Dijilen 
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Virgil of tiic FroneL Drama 
( 7 ~r) ■fron P'ci-'t i* f?> called In **c 
V jt «S-"> (1 5*»-J *'55) 

Vir'ilV. Courtship G •»’ f a t Gob'- 
Htc Lil 1 Ora *j V An •'in. {hit Yirptl 
(I r nnfc t i i<V j RtjK* -d* i<» n lad\ 

f r 5t>,*h rite i- the R< na~ cmirt, who 
rradid 1 1 j it uh him fo- hi-' picsmtn- 
I i 1 h' C t M llItT! t' ~t if lit WOllld 
on *■ run nipM. Uf''^ lmr «n- 
4, w };« «) m M 1 >■ drawn i p in n l»* hi ‘ 
tr*' ■'litr i h* Itj* !it«, npj- in ’ iw it, 

^ t-t* i f c l -Hi', ml, 1 - ins i’rwn 
i tr* *wc"*t\ ff < fruit Ilf -■u'* (l, Was 
lt*r I'ltv i's "lit t 11 n- i ri-'c* die, 

r !- !„h s if b„>» I f C ' ff i ’■* Rtil cilt 

linwr' T' }' -!, - if 

i\ft in, Uir fUIM 

Vh pril’s Gnat (tV (' ’ "-ni^l to 

hiril’i \sh<,*n t*, lnvi v Olln 'V'lt-*; 1 
H lh'’ nir, tf < i tl t point of 
L" n is - She {r-t if r ‘ rjwnt when 
« prat s' ns bin <*• t'c i'iIi'I Hr 1 
tk< , v < rd tr «* He gw** t ' r* the 
f',- e urn i-ijrt'tl tin riij-rni, ninth 
thf I'jhlt! t**T t-nt’ to <’ th 

ti sh% t ! nj j<t rd In the 

tVj ' rr ’ ir r dt» "it, mil reposchfd linn 
f r ir r— * i -'If nlrrmpti In rat'd n 
n “■"awt it 1 1 " itir cf lit* iMncnr 
h- ri f*»* fra «l'tinn of thin 
♦ *nrs , srhwh h' c-lh • it , f * 6 . *'(I r >!:0) 
( t r*-li>’ n( J'jitM, p PM 1 

Virpilo ntt Rabat (/✓*), 11 n t 
\ irgi! of tie Plant,” Adam I!r!l-ti!, 
thi joine'-post, nl o died 160J lie 
*ir*» pj P\ Rle'wUc i ’jiVtonvutl 

hi tin “Otnl C«ile, ’ ftnd prm'ed b\ 
Pierrt C'trt Its 

VilTTtl’ia ii milt I>\ SlnI>f«jiPirc 

thf Imre U* Ci rif !nmt“, find Volumnn hli 
mS! rr , tint hi ’tneilh A olmtiiun nni 
hin r-ife ml Vi tii'ri.*. lus moUitr — CVio- 
fari ii (liilhj 

77^ t T*“ , ^Hfr t H j *(r n ^ I»!r * 

ta \ij ~tr \ 11 \ jU« 

jt'lrlr'jin *-n1 r Ui) I'tr'rt lit * '«« ll <* 

i «‘a. ioa-* f^dynMUi ts' K^. 1 7 -t ^ r in 1 rut* tatid 
r K, » % *-*y f r an4 If 1 v ^ •- 

{ f JtS i v^* Oa icti •'duo t 

VirgiViUB, Fcor h il ln«I«op of bollr- 
hnrf , nu Irmlimni Ho vrnn ilcnoiinccd 
ft* ft heroUe for n-n'ottinp: the mhUttoc nf 
nj'tljjodu 5 (*-781) ('in, IIjiisv, p 

Vticin Fort { Ih ) V ulin, in 1 uro- 
t>ofm Turl cv, j* to cillcd bj the Tnrlin, 
b»cntt 2 e it fins mrvtr bent tfthen be n?- 
anult. 


*,* Met' irt France, irn* fo cnlkil in 
the 1 rnnco-Pm^inn tear (IS70-1) 

Ytrjrin Knot, mmduth cIinMili , 
the nllttsinn bung to (lie zones norn In 
Tuirruiprihlc joun'; women Girls tin! 
rot tw-i' n -me nml wore therefore 
cnllt J '* rngirdcd ’ (rfiw nf<r) 

!/ tL nj *L t 1-^vV h<r »Ir T rt L r> t Jrf^f 

^ j i»tv i it trir** t ri ]m *tt%y 

tv t ' f I A* n J f Xr t*s ) 1 r* ! 

Xfifirr t^rl n i. inn 0 * }xs3r»n t ) 
^trxrtf^-nr 

f 1 aV:'~'K ) ri* r r*f R Ilf t~ 1 T 

Vnrtn Martyr (7/i*), n tripnh 1>\ 

l’lnlip 'K “in;, or {lC21) 

Virgin Mart {The) i- n<Mro**ciI In 
the Ldloftinn tubs — “ 1 iitpro'* nml 
Qnm of llnui, 1 “l nipir r * mid Qnetn 
of \nse!*,” “ 1 tnjtre** nu*l Qiiten of 
tl e 1 irlh , ’ “I ill of the Lnn er*e or of 
thoMorlil,” "'tiftri** of (he World,* 
“ I’ntrt'nr 5 * of nil Mm," '‘Adtoente 
frr Sinmru," “ Mcdtntrrs “Gitc cf 
Pnr-di p," “Mother of Mra-it* find of 
l)iune t.nce “(itidd* i," “ 'Hie onlc 
Hope nf 'inner* ' tie , i !r 

It i' '-ml that IV’er 1 1 llo, lit 180, wn* 
the nr t to tnltodtirc 1010001101)1 to tin 

I irsm 

Virprin Modesty John Wihnnt, 

cor) of Kochr ti r, Mir* co «lb din Chorlis 

II , becon«e cf hm propCtiMli to bliJ-ll- 
tti,* (Hi 17-1 C 5 OI 

VtrprSn Q.U 0011 {Tf) I h obeth 
(loll, IV.S-lCjJ) 

Virpin UnmnolvCd ( 7 a*), n force 
1\ 11 Iirldinp Loodttill 1ml nc'|iurcd 
In ttodc £10, QUO, evul vc'ciUtd to ptc Uvs 
dont,h’( r Lnct to one of Ins rthtFons, in 
order to keep the mone\ In the fnmilv 
Ho etnt for her bachelor relation", mid 
told them Ins intention , (hot ttcre Illistcr 
(the nnotbecon), Coupee (the dnnnng- 
ninstcr), and Qilot er (the sin, ing-nmstcr) 
1 hc\ nil pn ferred their iirofciMOtm to the 
jonn, lodt.nnd while tfioj ttcre fpnrrel- 
Itng nlirnit the snpcrionti of their rcsjicr- 
tivc rnlhn"*, Lint married Ihonms the 
footmnn Old Goodwill sur, “I don’t 
1 now but tli it int daughter I 111 made n 
better choice than if she had married one 
of these boobt rilntion" " 

VirpIrtB (7 he J leccii Thousand) 
Ln>nl or HQrscl in Stuibln, liko llnlda 
in bcnndimih, mean* “the m6on," nml 
herchun thou and Urgina are the ttnrs 
’1 he bouc'i ihown in Cologne ns tliose of 
the clettn thousand ilrgins arc thoso 
of nnh * and females of nil ages, nnd 
were tnl cn from an old Ilomnn cemctcty 
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across -which the wall of Cologne ran 
(1106) 

Virginia, a young Roman plebeian 
of great beauty, decoyed by Appius 
Claudius, one of the decemvirs, and 
claimed as his slave Ilcr father, Vir- 
ginius, being told of it, hastened to the 
forum, and amved at tho moment when 
Virginia was about to be dein ered up to 
Appius He seized a butcher's knife, 
stabbed bis daughter to the heart, rushed 
from the forum, and raised a rev olt 

This has been the subject of a host of 
tragedies In French, by Mairet (1G28), 
by Leclerc (1G45), by Cnmpistron (1G83), 
by La Deaumelle (17G0), by Chabanon 
(1769). b-v Laharpe (178G), by Leblanc 
du Guillet (178G), by Guirnud (1827). by 
Latour St Ybars (1845), etc In Italian, 
by Alfien (1783) In German, bv Gott- 
hold Lessing (eighteenth century ) In 
English, by John Webster, entitled Ap- 
jnus ana Virginia (1G54) , by Miss Brooke 
(1760) , J S Knowles (1820), Firc/imus 

It is one of lord Macaulay ’s lay a (1842), 
supposed to be sung in the forum on the 
day when Sextus and Licinus were 
elected tribunes for the fifth time 

Virginia, the daughter of Mde de la 
Tour Madame was of a good family m 
Normandy, but, having married beneath 
her social position, was tabooed by her 
family Her husband died before the j 
birth of his first child, and the widow 
went to live at Port Louis, in the Mau- 
ntius, where Virginia was born Their 
only neighbour was Margaret, with her 
love-child Paul, an infant The two 
children grew np together, and became 
strongly attached , but when I lrginia 
was 15 years old, licr wealth) great-aunt 
adopted her, and requested that she might 
be sent lmmcdiatcl) to France, to finish 
her education -The “aunt” wanted her 
to marry a Froncn count, and, ns Virginia 
refused to do so, disinherited her and 
sent her back to the Mauritius When 
within a cable's length of the island, a 
hurricane dashed tho ship to pieces, and 
the corpse of Virginia was cast on the 
shore Paul drooped, and died within 
two months — Bemardin de St Pierre, 
Paul cl Virgmc (1788) 

*** In Cobb's dramatic v ersion of this 
story, Virginia’s mother is of Spanish 
origin, and dies committing Virginia to 
the charge of Dominique, a faithful old 
negro sen ant The aunt is donna Leo- 
nora de Guzman, who sends don Antonio 
de Guardes to bring Virginia to Spam, and 


thpre to make her his bride She is 
. earned to the ship by force , but scarcely 
is she set on board when a hurricane 
dashes the v essel to pieces Antonio is 
drowned, but Virgmia is rescued by Al- 
hambra, a runaway slave, whan, pot lias 
befriended The drama cals xitli the 
marriage between Virginia ard Paul 
(1756-1818) 

Virgimus, father of the Roman 
Virginia, the title of a tragedv bv fc> 
Knowles (1820) (I- or the tale, see Vir- 

GIXIA ) 

Macready (1793-1873) made the part of 
“Virgimus” in Knowles’s drama so called, 
but the first to act it was John Cooper, in 
Glasgow (1820) 

Virgivian Sea. (See Vergiv i i\ ) 

Vir'olam, St Alban’s 

Brave \ oadlclv made to Vtrolam 

Drayton Potyolbioii vliL (161S) 

Virtues (The Seven) (1) Taitb, (2) 
hope, (3) chanty, (4) prudence, (5) 
justice, (G) fortitude, and (7) temperance 
The first three are called “the holy- 
virtues ” 

I [CirgU] tvHIi tlitHenblte 
WTio tho throe holy virtues put not on 
But understood the rest and without blame 
Fallowed them all 

DintS Purgittory riL (1.103) 

Virtues and Faults 

Bo to her virtue* very kind 

Bo to her faults nlitiJe blind 

Jj. Il I- 

A 

i 

Visrn, a Russian who had tho power 
of blunting weapons bv a look Starcbat'- 
erus, the Swede, when he went against 
him, covered his sword with thin leather, 
and bj this means obtained an ensv v ic- 
tory 

Vision of Judgment (The), a poem 
in twelv c parts, by’ feouthev , w ntten in 
hexameter verse (1820) 'lhe laureite 
supposes that be has a vision ol George 
III , just dead, tried at the bar of bcav cn 
Wilkes is his chief accuser, and M aslung- 
ton his chief defender Judgment is 
given by acclamation m favour of tho 
king, and in heaven he is welcomed hi 
Alfred, Richard Cceur dc Lion, Edward 
III , queen Elizabeth, Charles I , and 
William III , Bede, friar Bacon, Chaucer, 
Spenser, the duke of Marlborough, and 
Berkeley the sceptic, Hogarth, Burke the 
infidel, Chnttcrton who made auav with 
himself, Canning, Nelson, nnd all the 
roy nl fatnilv w ho w ere then dead 

%* Of all the literary productions ev cr 
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Lvri if f—n the p zzvcr *zaj czc 
pm :t' r- c*^; tas-v t ran in* Bg~zn 

£. CtL.1 CZ It CZ.!c:l Ti TWj C7 

•/sr-mr*-', in lv3 smarm ci t-gat Lr-S 

•szfcCli-.j,. 

Tita'lis, tie r cf Ere Sp T ~ 
b.rz a Srs-finn f >.•. (La~_c, r-'r i-r, 
“Iii_ « a ft rzfe-”) 

Vitiza cr Wlti'ca. Lmg of tie 
< i< ~ . 1 --, ts ti-* cat tze c-es cf C"- 
d:'a the famer cf I occ-cjt He was 
L.m~mf c-ifcr-zed and LI nn -a bv Pc fo- 
rm— S’ id P fr.-.:.;, i Pori cf i- * 
C-'vc{lSU>' 

TItraviiis (a *■ Erg 7 ..*!, In.go 

Jczt* (i:r:-lC52j 

"VI va an L'- tze* cf Hams d l -g*e— 
r — -pand ^n cf dnkeB.-isc 7 ir'cm'-zb 
He — as _*<f'a tz izfan-v Lv Ts* zd, aza 
S I v- the rzi<» rf So*;raliZ' — P -T- d. 

7_r dVig.- ! rv , *.i ci <i- li-m- /Vi' 


I SI 5-9) (Sefl 


c 

<v * 


B='-o {2 s'!) t~ 'b: 
si b*n »7Pf A’crzcr 

-3, Per- <r> 


If-ra, «- 
t'Z - cf CI; 
z— I 2fziar~ — Ar 
(laid 

Tirlane (3 - ' ) czn S z e* cf Dgezis 
* vri'-r c f Lsgb lineage. tzz gezcrai'g 
cz.T-:I tie “Ladv t* ti.. La.be." f !c- art, 
in his dc-mge- b’l in Jon? *c-Jb b»r, azi 
rn- .mpi zed him n JLe T'e?* c* Bnf- 
cTmnce,, m Bn ~ns Vviaze indctr-d 
Ifc-T.in to *no— her ben- r p-sr _ z coz'c 
be imp ns* zed b- tnenan ~_nt ■*■ m*z 
—mis, to'-t*®, cr cnn.cs, and n f er be ban 
d me s*, she fond f-dh.mm oas ten and** 
i. nciz vita I'j-rcr- Vila c 

tan' be f'e't, she mod' a nzr v- A be* 
tr mi e -ozni me c_sh, and perTmcd 
tb“ ci'” c-ez f zl cerem'-z.e* "Z“*> .pen 
ze found fc ms^-f tzc c**-i m n pnsvn 
ftmzrsr *be f-onzt-- 1 :z — cr, zrd 
Irnrr ’-hz* iir, jzmezt n-ta never nzmn 
relcnsed — 2’crln {a remnzee) 


m-inr>r 

ly. 


-"Viv'iea o- "Vlnaii, tze pers-'mzcs- 
t*cz cf c bmz elis nz*I ’. : , cr tr* croivn- 
izz resmt *o be cxf^c-e-d from the 
i.zzd F. r \ ri cceen Gc zer’ere. Tbismlp- 
v-zn‘zn n Artbzrs emit ca'ed si 5 tze 
fcz gbi-G zzz tred v— Acc* recces- to 
f-ii-ce “ me blnx'-Iefs bizg " 'Witb 
J.erbn *be izccee-fed better, for, b=-ng 
petered vzA her imp»ot3zi*y, be te'd be* 
tne '‘c'ct c* "bis potter ns Ssnjton te’i 
Belilzb tze^ri* C h.s stnmrtn Having 
itrzi ti^r, Vi— tn ezc-.->^-d tbe mnc-cinn 
sz a neP-i-r cn_c — h ; -e be ~ns confined 
ns cze dead, “ !<•"* to life, end Gne. and ? 
same, szd fzz:' v " — Tczzvj-rz, 7if% cf i 


Ect? (’Tt.: 

V — ; errr.) 

In Jlalo—s E'-Aor'j cf 
Artr *, i 6?, Xitr.ze f- it"rzr- r j is tie ffe 
vrbo izve_rl£d Her tin on* o'" bis teert** 

JLrsi c^ca a j: -iu 

X -c~£>' *u rf cr u «ia « r ~ >\ v a t*~ tzA 

fcj t-*r Tx* So 

b* Sjt- rb criTt ir’ «r-iri2r^ t <• =^- J^r*d3 w 
icc;£ir sXPixz. h k* ^ -w c .~:zr r—. 

»— icrS »o cztza; =r*vjrr c^X Tsr 

C tci cafX lx tr iir* AfTnrtaJ laJ ^ >-.r, c<r*. 

Voadie is or Bosdice a. trzeen of 
tze B-trsb IcCn» Enmgeri ngnizn tee 
P mszt tvbo bad de 5 <A Le* tc-o cnzzn- 
exci ed an izrz— eciKn czzmst 
then, and vzile Sit cnics Pa_inzr, tbe 
Pcninn go-tmoi- t-a- in 3 Ir-'nf.-{'-p'* 5 irr) I 
‘’-Sit- k Comnss'c* and Lcndcn and '.rar 
7 <\o j Pozmz be zz a. enrib de- 
fez-^d bv Szr 'z.tis Pan mns fie put an 
ena *o her Lie by pa_. L si 5 \ a GI) 
Corp-e* zzt cz cze cz it .z.orj ( 1793 } 

r-n*t VcnTru rs»- —I'tr* n-= 

"^Tir^ca r i ^ Cris cr?c* Ti — fr* trx? r * ~ tc ri 

e=? ; 

TZ »*_h £2a r^rlh rt_ 

I'rvrx rZ flilTb 

Vcadine (2 -rbl b^bop ci Lozz’n, 
vrno rep — ca Vo-t-ge-nj fr* tc ~mg 
nzr mer mans tn'e an- ztgf-;ti-g his 
evs cz'-en, f * -vh cb rp *cof tze g>c\f 
ti c z n p -ras nrd-.vd. 

t-o* V cis-zm. tZ- n-r-vrt 
1 -iv! Vc— — Izj Inn tmVJ — z. I ---I 

tr- — c »-zf_ in' *- =?'! te m-ca. i»i. 
f-r » _ni '▼ Ln iv-= ,-ttc* tnveit cnri;rv_ 

L*r— _-m f — -Z j-v h.t i-SZg- 

*j* Tn^ .? ve-y lAe tbe sic'y o f debn 
me Esp-iz* and Ii r * cd 

Voice (Id—.—) The fc bvcmg ani- 
mals * -re=.— 2 both czman voice and 
art.czia'-> sp-eccn. 'peaking in the Lm- 
gzi;e o r tc-ir rza.-erv. — 

An Boizvk, tbe an mil tvmch c-s-eged 
Hznctzt. to the K-endi heaven He cot 
cz!v spoke good Arab c, nzt had alio a 
hernia face. 

Asion, the —ozd^rfnl hc*re -rb.ch 
He-slb pa-e to Acrariov It zci entg 
spoke go-"d Greek, fcz: bztz tts near f&Tt 
■V7e*etho s ecfa man 

B itAJLi. s Ass Fpe.bc Hebre— to Ba- 
laam on one occa^on — ShrA xxH. 

The Bt_s.cs: Pi geo vs, ozc of irnich 
gave the responses in the tcmp 1 e of Am- 
mcn, and tne c-tzer m Dodonn. — Cfzrrn 

Tee Bn.cut-liEZ.SE. — hicb had not 
czlyhiman sp-'czz, lit ms o-acnlaralro 
— ArcJan Ai : 1 V (‘ The Tvro Sisters'^ 
CosnasDE, Forcmo s bz-se, szoce vnta 
tne voice of a man. — C-cm'esze fl’Azzoy, 
iill'-p Jhj'-ar (“ Fo-^zzlo "). 

S z 
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The little Gui kn Bird, which Fairstar 
obtained possession of, not onlv an- 
swered m words any questions nsked it, 
bnt was also prophetic and orncolnr — 
Comtcsse D’ Annoy, dairy Tahs(“ Chery 
and Fair-tar”) 

Ratmir, the dog of the Seven Sleepers, 
spoke Greek — Al Koran, xvm 
•- Sieeh’s Camel «'ed to go about 
crying, in good Arabic, “Ho 1 everyone 
that wanteth milk, let him come, and I 
will give it him " — Sale, Al Koran, vn 
(notes) 

The Serpent which tempted Eve to cat 
of the forbidden fruit , — Gen in 

Temliiia, the king of serpents, had the 
gift of human speech — Comte do Cai lus, 
Onenta! Tales (“ Hipton of Aboutalcb") 

Xavthos, one of the horses of AchillCs, 
announced to the hero, m good Grcekj his 
approaching death — Classic Fable 

Venture (2 syl), a French poet, 
idolized bv his contemporaries in the 
reign of Lotus XIV , bnt now only 
known bv name (1593-1048) 

Era rival sin did VoitLra s doth dtploir 

And the pty mounted *ho never mourned before 

Tlie tmw licarta for \ oltnre hmved with J^bs 

\ oituro was vert bj nil the brightest C)ev 

rope rjmfreto XiuD’Ount (TlW 

Voland (Sjmn), the deni (Ger- 
man, Junker Vo 1 and ) 

Volan'te (3 syl ), one of the three 
daughters of Balthazar Lively, wittv, 
sharp ns a needle, and high-spirited 
She loaes the count Montalban , hut 
when the count disguises himself as a 
father confessor, in order to sound her loi e 
for him, she sees the tncL in a moment, 
and savs to him, “ Come, count, pull off 
a our lion's hide, and confess yourself an 
■ws ” Subsequently, all ends bnppih and 
i\ ell — J Tobin, 1 he Honeymoon (1804) 

Volet'ta, Free-will personified 

1 cktto. 

Whom neither tran nor fiend, nor God constrains 
rhineasTIetcher The Pin 7 le JPand rt. (1G33). 

Volksmalirclien {“popular laics"), 
m-Gcrman, the best exponents being Lud- 
wig Tieck (1773-1853), Mu=aus (1735- 
1787), Be la MotteFouqud (see Uxdine), 
Chamisso (see Sciilewiiie, Peter), 
lleinnch Steffens (1773-1843), Achun von 
Armm (17S1-1831), Clemens Bentano 
( ), Zschokke (1771-1848), Hoff- ' 

maun (1776-1822), Gustav Frevtag “The 
German Dickens” (1816- ), and the 

brothers Grimm 

Vol'pone (2 syl) or The Fox, a 
comedy by Ben Jonson (1G05), Volpone, a 


rich Venetian nobleman, without children, 
feigns to be dying, in order to draw gifts 
from those who pay court to him under 
the expectation of becoming his heirs 
Mosca, his knavish confederate, persuades 
each m turn that he is named for the 
inheritance, and by this means exacts 
man\ a costly present At the end, Vol- 
pone is betrai ed, his property forfeited, 
and he 13 sentenced to lie in the worst 
hospital in all Venice 

Jonson bii three rtat comedies roTpore or T\* For 
Fricrne or the Slleiu iror-tnrv, and 'Tie AtchenUi —R, 
Cumaber* FngtLh Literature, L 152. 

Volscius (Pnnce), a military hero, 
who falls in love with the fair Par- 
thenSpC, and disputes with prince Pretty- 
man upon the superiority of his sweet- 
heart to Cions, whom nnnee Prettvmm 
sighs for — Duke of Buckingham, The 
Rehearsal (1671) 

Why this Is vrone than prince VoLdus In lore —Sit 
W Scott. 

Oh be mery by nil means. Prince I oTjcIos In love I 
Ha ha, ha ' — \\ Congreve, The Dealer (104). 

Volstmga Saga (T7,e), a collection 
of talcs in verse about the carlv Teutonic 
heroe=, compiled by S'cmnnd Sigfu'son 
m the eleventh century A pnwe % ersion 
w ns made some 200 \ ears later bv Snorro 
Stnrleson This Sana forms a part of 
the Rhythmical or Elder Edda nnd of the 
Prose or To linger Edda 

Voltaire (The German), Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1838) 

Christoph Martin Wieland is also called 
“The German Voltaire" (1733-1813) 

Voltaire ( The Polish), Ignitin' Kmsicki 
(1774-1801) 

Vo'taire (The Russian), Alex P Snmo- 
rokof (1727-1777) 

Vol'tunand, a courtier m the court 
of Claudius king of Denmark — Shake- 
speafe, Hamlet (1590) 

Volturmia was thetci/c of Conolnnu', 
and Vetu'na his mother, but Suakespeare 
makes Virgiha the wife, and Volumma 
the mother — Conolanus (1610) 

The old man s merriment In ^leneiJas the lo'tv L]j t 
dlgnlt* In \ olumnlv the bridal modesty In Virgilia the 
patridm and military haughtiness In Coriobnuj the 
plebeian malignity and triban Him Inso ence in r-uta 
and Slcinlos make atery pleasing and In cresting variety 
—Dr Johnson 

Voluspa Saga (The), the prophec\ 
of Vola It contains between 200 and 
300 verses, and resembles the Sibylline 
books of ancient Rome. The Voluspa 
Saga gives, in verse, a description of 
chaos, the formation of the world, the 
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creation of all animals (including dwarfs 
and pant?, genii aid devils, fairies and 
goblin' 1 ), the final coal! via lion of Use 
world, and ra mr vial, whc n it will 
sppcar in ccli-t i! btaitv, hpe the new 
dcnsa'cta devriboj in the booh of the 
/Wj/ s i 

Vorst (Pcicrhi i), the sleeping: sentinel 
at Powv s Castle. — Sir \\ Sco't, Ti c Bc- 
(t me, Ilcnrj 15 ) 

Vorttgorn, co*>«ul of the Gcwi«cihw, 
who crowned Corctans i mg of Iintiin, 
although le rn a monk, but treicli- 
oroudv contrived to gt' him a' 'i r simtcd 
'*‘Tcc’-w»rd<, and then usurped (be crown 
He framed Ilmvci'n daughter of llen- 
P'!) and was bant to dcatli in a tower 
tet on fire during a siege bi Ainbro-ms — 
Geoffrev, Lritish Tit ‘ ry, vi C, tin 1 
(1142) ' 

Vor , i*'~n, ft drama put forward bv 
Idem \\ Irelnnd {M%) as nntvvh dis- 
covered plat hi Mnhc-pt ire It was 
brou^h* out" nt Drurv Line Theatre bv 
John Kr nble Dr Parr declared it to 
be hn opinion that the plat va*- genuine 

Vn c V ^ vn ir» Mr*. ! t -ti, \-\y-i Allv'nll * 
r*r>e»* * trr i I crti?rm ti b it* *4 Lac jli 

j-n'vht if cvL ! cat ©Hjr tn* |M * \kr j tvei 
wn U arc r wj r ur t* i t'is'i l j* i -riy t! rr r n " 

£ \pn 2, l"* —Ft ^*nU Urrt^f ft* AVt- <t L -ill 

Vort jpem and Hongist. The 
nccount of the mas 0 - ere of the I/mg- 
Knivc', given bv Geoffrev, in his liri'ish 
Hi’tory, \i l'> differs grcntlv from that 
cf the JPc'di Truds (see broM in van a 
friirir, p S17) Gmffrcv sits that 
Hengist came over with a large nrmt , nt 
which king 1 ortigern t as alarmed io 
nlluv this suap cion, Bcigi-t promised to 
read b"rk nil the men that the 1 mg dwl 
no. rt quire, and begged Vortigcni to 
■meet him in conference nt Ambnus (Am- 
Ircslmry), on Maj-dav }Iengi c t, in the 
mean time, fccrcth armed a number of 
his soldiers v ith “long knives,” and told 
them to fall on the Britons during the 
conference, when he uttered the words, 
“ Aeinet ourc Saxa« ’’ This thej did, 
and JOO “barons and consuls "fell It 
docs not appear from this narmtn c that 
the slaughter was due “to the treachery 
of Vortigem," but was whollj the v orlc 
e>f Ilcnpst Geoffrey calls the carl of 
Gloucester “ Ddol,’’ and not “Eidiol " 

Vor'tigern’s Towcfr, like Penel- 
opes web, isnv.ork ci er beginning and 
nc\er ending Vortigem wrs told bj his 
mapcinns to build a strong tower for his 
cwn ‘•e'-jiatr, so he commanded his work- 


men to build one on mount Enr, but 
whatever thej built one dn\ waswnollj 
swallowed up b} the earth during the 
night. — ucoflrtv. British History, \i 17 
(H42) 

Vos non Vobts The tale is that 
Virgil wrote tin epigram on Augustus 
Ca.sar, which so much plcnsed the em- 
peror that he desired to know who was 
the author As % irgil did not claim the 
line j , one Batin II as declared tlicv were 
his Tins displeased Virgil, and he wrote 
these four word", Sic t os non c<Ais 
four times as the commencement of four 
lines, and Batin Bus was requested to 
finish them 1 his he could not do, but 
Virgil completed the lines thus 

JScun non robu n dif«e\rL< am 
Fic rca ron totb illlcra frni* om \ 

S c non rof*& eirt'IOeitii ope* 

£‘c tw non voLLj fcrtli Bratra btires. 

Srt for you rv ft fa jcwr ncui ye jort; Linla bu!M 
Not Tor ypurtelm j r jtJirep j^wr Ccrm beu' 

Not forjcrmclm jvxir hl»« jr b- c* lime ftl^ed 
>et for ytiumir care oxen dm w ihr tb-irr 

E.C. B 

Vox ot prasteron NilnL A Spar- 
tnn, pulling n nightingale, nnd finding 
onh n verj small bode, exclaimed, 
4 u»n tv nr Inti, um oi.Jtv 5 \\d (“\ OICC art 
thou, nnd nothing more ") — Plutarch, 
Apophthojinata Laconicn 

Vran {Bendvjc <i, i c “ Blessed "), king 
of Bntmn nnd father of Cnradnwc (Clr- 
raclnrus ) lie was cillcd "Blessed” 
because be introduced Clinstiamtj into 
this island Vran had sbnrcd the enp- 
tnih of Ins son, nnd had learned Uic 
Chrwtinn faith during his seven \ ears’ 
detention m Home 

V ran or rrvn r) 5 Elraxd »nn of Urr flirt Sronpht tie 
faitb of Ci x ri * t to tbe nation of If e C»mry from 
»Lero he was v-rea jf\rt a hostap* fir hU iott CuraUawe 
»hom Die 1 ojwm uuJe rri*^urr thrwjN cruft nod Die 
trrurhrry Cf An-^tredi iC-deLnrg (CartffrtanduaJ — 
Triad! txxt 

Vran’s Caldron restored to life 
whoever was put therein, but the re- 
vivified, never recovered speech (See 
Mpdfa’s Kiwtlf, p C27 ) 

I will Eire Ibf** " trvM BerdlueJd ^rvi a caldron 
Hie 1 n>r«rty ©f which Is hat If ore cf thy men bo *~tiu 
lo-day and lx? cast therein tcrmorrnw he will be os well 
as lie mu at the beat cieej t that he vUl not repiin Ms 
TAe Jfabin&ftsn ( Bran wen * clc twelflh 

century) 

Vrience (Kina), one of the knights 
of the Bound 1 able Be married Morgan 
le Tny, half-sister of king Arthur —Sir 
1 Malorj, History 0 / Brii^c Arthur 
(IDO) 

Vulcan’s Badge, the badge of 
cuckoldom Vulcan was the husband of 
Venn =, w itb whom Mars intrigued 
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Wo Know 

Better than he bn\e worn \ utcan s badge 
(T) Bhakospoaro, Titnt Androntcui act U, sc.1 (1593) 

Vulnerable Parts 
Achilles wns vulnerable only m tho 
heel When his mother Thetis dipped 
him m the river St}\, slie held him by 
the heel, and the water did not touch this 
part — A Posi-JIomenc Story 
A ia\, son of Telamon, could be 
wounded only behind the neck , some say 
only in one spot of the breast As soon 
as he wns born, AlcidCs covered him with 
a lion’s skin, which rendered the whole 
bodj invulnerable, except in a part where 
the skm had been pierced bj Hercules 
Antjsos wns wholly charmed against 
death so long ns he touched the earth — 
Lucan, Pharsaha, iv 
Ffrracdte (3 syl ) was only vulner- 
able in the naval — Turpin, Chronicle of 
Charlemagne 

He is called rerran, son of Landfflsa, 
by Anosto, m his Orlando Funoso 
"Megissogvvox was onlj vulnerable at 
one tuft of hair on his head A wood- 
pecker revealed tho secret to Hiawatha, 
who struck lum there and killed him — 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, ix 

Ouillo was impervious to death unless 
one particular hair was cut oft , wherefore 
Astolpho, w hen he encountered the robber, 
only sought to cut off this magic hair — 
Anosto, Orlando Funoso 
Orlando was invulnerable except in 
the sole of his foot, and even there nothing 
could injure him except the pnek of a 
pm — Italian Classic Fable 

Siegfried was invulnerable except 
m one spot between the shoulders, on 
which a leaf stuck when he dipped his 
bod} m dragon’s blood — The Nibelungen 
Lied 

* i * The Promethean unguent rendered 
the body proof against fire and wounds 
of any sort Medea gave Jason some of 
this unguent — Classic Story 

Vulture (The Blach), emblem of tho 
ancient Turk, ns the crescent ib of tho 
modem Ottoman empire 

And tint black vulture which with dreadful wing 
Gershadows half the earth whose dlnaal right 
Frightrnwl the Mum» from their native spring 
Already itoops, and flags with weary wing 
Fhlncas Fletcher The I'xir^le III and viL (1633) 

Vulfcuro Hopkins John Hopkins 
was so ended from his rapacious mode of 
acquiring money He was the architect 
of his own fortune, and died worth 
- ''"'£300,000 (in 1732) 


*** Pope refers to John Hopkins ic the 
lines 

"When Hopkins dies o thousand lights attend 
Tho wretch who living sated a candle end- 


w 

Wabsfcer (Michael), a citizen of 
Perth — Sir W Scott, Pair Maul of Perth 
(time, Henry IV ) 

Wabun, son of Mudjekeewis , the 
Indian Apollo He chases darkness over 
hill and dale with his nrrows, wakes man, 
and bnngs the morning Ho married 
Wabun-Annung, who vv as taken toheaven 
at death, and became the morning star 
— Longfellow, Hiawatha (1855) 

Wabun-Annung, the morning 
star, a country maiden who married 
Wabun the Indian Apollo — Longfellow, 
Hiawatha (1855) 

Wackbnarn (Mr ), the schoolmaster 
at Libberton — Sir W Scott, Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Wacklea (Mrs and the Misses), of 
Chelsea, keepers of a “Ladies’ Spmmary ” 
English grammar, composition, geo- 
graphy, and the uso of dumb-bells, by 
Mibs Melissa Wackles , writing, arith- 
metic, dancing, music, and general fasci- 
nation, bj Miss Soph} Wackles , needle- 
work, marking, and samplery, by Miss 
Jane Wackles , corporal punishment and 
domestic duties by Mrs Wackles Miss 
Sophy v. as a fresh, good-natured, buxom 
girl of 20, who owned to a soft impeach- 
ment for Mr Swivcller, but ns he held 
back, she married Mr Clieggs, a well-to- 
do market gardener — C Dickens, The 
Old Curiosity Shop, vm (1840) 

Wade (Miss), a handsome young 
woman, brought up bv her grandmother, 
with a small independence She looked 
nt every act of kindness, benevolence, 
and chant} with a jaundiced eve, and 
attributed it to a vile motive Her 
manner was suspicious, Belf-secludcd, 
and repellent , her temper proud, fiery, 
andunsv mpatlietic Twice sho loved — in 
one case she jilted her lover, m the 
o tlier she was herself jilted Tlic latter 
was Henr} Gowan, who mnmed Pet the 
daughter of Mr Mcagles, and m cob- 
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K-quence of this mnrnngc, Miss Wade 
hated Gowsn, his w ife, the Men idlest':, 
and ftUUicir friends bhconticod Inttv- 
lontn nwnv from Mr Mosgles, nnd the 
two beautiful toting women Incd to- 
gether for a Umo, nursing their hatred of 
mm to keep ttwnrm — C Dickens, Ja tile 
Domt , iu 21 (1857) 

Wadmnn (TTnfotr), acomch widow, 
who would full fmn secure tinclc’lobv 
for licr second husband Amongst other 
wiles, she pretends to hate something in 
her etc, nnd gets uncle loin to look for 
it As the kind-hearted hero of Namur 
does po f the gentle widow gnduallj 
winces her face nc trer and nearer the 
captain’s mouth, under the hope that lie 
will lies mid prono«e — Sterne, The Life 
m(l Opinions 0 } Irish am Shandy (1759) 

Wa'perain (3 *y / ), the cn of the 
joong lnds and lasses of the North 
Amencnn tribes, when in liartesting the} 
light upon a crooked nnd mildewed ear 
of moire, emblematic of old nge 
AntS whertPcT n >ot)ih cr rnlrlrn 
Fcutirl n rrt*A«-a or In In Altijj 
mil or ml tlmjK’n 

TTt**ii Uirj la icltrl nr d rang toother 
Crtj*t RtJt uIkimI the corn fleMl 

MlmtrLn! in Wflr cnit Awi rv$< «res 
fen fDVl man W*nt nlino* flcmble 
Elndmj Or nVr 

\\ a^ctnln the thief of com fleMt I ** 
lxjnf.fr H iw /rhurjthiS xlIL 

Wagner, the faithful servant nnd 
constant companion of I'anst, in Mnr- 
lovtcsdmmn called Ihc Lite and Death 
of Dr faustvs (1589) , in G'octhc’s laust 
(German, 17 f <8) , and in Gounod’s opera 
of Fiiusl (1859) 

ntr b a t r)* of j*ik\nL He ratrlflcra him self to 

V'cA* iu !i» Knoi»lciJ^* the dust of folios 

U hit r?cmei»L jwtliTntnt the »ource of hb inijilrallon 
ffeboneof those *ho In the prr»ence of Vlacnra 
wcmJI tex juu With nurstlmf nhout arrow headed In 
icrfpUmn or the ori4» of the PcLa-gh— Lewes 

Wa'hela, loot’s wife, who was con- 
federate w ith the men of bodom, and gnt e 
them notico when a Btrangcr came to t isit 
her husband Ilcr sign was smoke bj da> 
nndfirolij night Wnhclawns turned into 
a pillar of salt — JallSlo'ddin, At Zamahh 

Wa'ila (3 sy ! ), wifo of Noab, who 
told the people her husband was dis- 
traught 

The wife of Noah fJTMtta] and the wife of lot fTTd 
Aria) were both unlKtllercrs and It shall be raid 
unto them at the tur day Enter re Into hell Arc, with 
thoie who enter Uifreln. —i/ ZTordn IxvL 

Wamamoi'non, the Orpheus of 
Finnish m\ timing} Ilis mngic harp 
performed similar wonders to tliat of 
Orpheus (2 «// ) It was ninde of the 
bones of n pike, that of Orpheus was 


of tortoiseshell The “beloved" of 
Wnimmoinen was a treasure called Snm- 
po, which was lost ns the poet reached 
the verge of the realms of darkness, tho 
"beloved” of Orpheus was Lund'icO, 
who was lost just as the poet reached tho 
confines of earth, after lua descent into 
hell 

*** See Knlcwala, linne, -exii Ifc ig 
verv beautiful An extract is given in 
Baring Gould’s Myths of the Middle Ages. 
1-10-411 

Waistcoat (The MB), the clerical 
waistcoat M B means " Mark [o/ the] 
Beast " Tlicsc waistcoats are so called 
because thev were first worn (in the 
middle of the nineteenth conturj ) bj 
clergv men who were supposed to linvo 
popish tendencies 

WaitiveD, tho lnckcv of Fdwnrd 
Mirabcll, nnd husband of Foible gover- 
nance of the household of Indv MTshfort 
By his master’s request, Ytnituell perso- 
nates sir Ilolnml, nnd makes love to Indv 
"Wtshfort, but the trick is discovered 
before much mischief is done — IV Con- 
greve, The Way of the World (1700) 

Wakefield (Marry), the I-nglish 
drover killed bj Kobin Oig — bir W 
bcott, The Two Droicrs (tune, George 
111 ) 

Wakomnn (Sir Georg ( ), phjsicinn 
to Henrietta Maria queen of Charles I — 
bir W bcott, Pcvcnl of the Peak (tunc, 
Charles II ) 

Walbeck (Perhn) nssumed Imnself 
to be Biclmrd duke of lork, tlic joungcr 
son of Idwnrd IV , supposed to be mur- 
dered b> order of Richard III in the 
Tow cr 

Parallel Instances Tlic v congest son 
of I\nn IV of Russia was named Di- 
mitri, t c Demetrius lie was born m 
1581, and was mjsteaouslv assassinated 
m 1 V*i, some say b\ Godonnov tho suc- 
cessor to tho throne Several impostors 
nssumed to be Dimitri, tho most remark- 
able appeared m Polnnd in 1G03, who 
was recognized ns czar m 1G05, but 
perished the ) ear following 
Martin GuerTe, in tho sixteenth cen- 
turv, left his wife, to whom he had been 
married ten jears, to join the army 
in bpmn In the eighth venr of his 
absence, one Arnaud du 1 ilh assumed to 
be Martin Guerre, und was received by 
the wife ns her husband Tor three v ears 
he lived with her, recognized bj all iici 
friends and relations, but the return of 
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Martin himself dispelled the illusion, 
and Amaud was put to death 

The great Tichbome case was a similar 
impa c itirm One Orton assumed to be sir 
Roger Tichbornc, and was even acknow- 
ledged to be so by sir Roger’s mother , 
hut after a long and patient trial it was 
prov ed that the claimant of the Tichbome 
estates was no other than one Orton of 
Wnppmg 

In German history, Jakob Rehback, a 
millcr’o man, assumed, in 1346, to be Wal- 
demarj an Ascamer margraf Jakob was 
a menial in the service of the margraf 

Waldeck {Martin), the miner, and 
hero of a story read by Lovel to a picnic 
party at the rums of St Ruth's Pnory — 
Sir W Scott, The Antiquary (time, 
George III ) 

Walde'grave (2 syl ), leader of the 
British forces, which joined the Hurons 
m extirpating the Snake Indians, but he 
fell m the frav (pt l 18) 

Julia Walcteyratc, wife of the above 
She w as bound to a tree with her child 
hi some of the Indians during the attack 
Outalissi, a Snake Indian, unbound them, 
took them home, and took care of them , 
but the mother died Her last request 
was that Outalissi would cany her child 
to Albert of TVj 'oming, her friend, and 
beg him to take charge of it 
- Jlenry Waldegraie, the boy brought by 
Outalissi to Albert After staying at 
Wy oming for three years, bis English 
fnends sent for him (he wns then 12 
years old) When grown to manhood, 
he returned to Wyoming, and was mar- 
ried to Gertrude , but three montliB nfter- 
wnrd” Outalissi appeared, and told them 
that Brandt wns coming -with his English 
soldiers to destroy the village Both 
Albert and Gertrude were shot m the 
attack , and Henry joined the nnny of 
Washington — Campbell, Gertrude of 
Wyoming (1809)r 

*** Campbell accents Wyoming on the 
first syllable, but the accent is generally 
thrown on the second 

Waldemar Fitzurse {Lord), a 
baroD following prince John of Anjou 
(brother of Richard Cceur do Eton) — Sir 
W Scott, Itanhoc (time, Richard I ) 

Waldstetten (The countess of), a 
relative of the baron He is one of the 
characters tn Donnerhugol’s narmtivc — 
Sir V Scott, Anne of Geicrstcin (time, 

1 dwnrd IV ) 

Wales Geoffrey savs, after the 


famine and pestilence which drove Ctid- 
wallnder into Armorica {Bretagne), the 
people were no longer railed Britons hut 
Gunlenscs, a word domed either from 
Gualo their leader, or Guales their queen, 
or from theiT barbarism — British History, 
xn 19 (1142) 

*** Milner savs the Welsh are those 
driven west by the Teutonic invaders 
and called Wiltsc-men (“strangers or 
foreigners”) j Corn-wall was called “West 
Wales,” and subsequently the Com (Latin, 
cornu) or hom held by the Walls — 
Gcoqraphy 

The Saxon iccalh, plu weal has or ivcat- 
as, “foreigners,” meaning “not of Saxon 
origin,” and'-also “Blaves or subjugated 
men,” is the correct ongm of the word 

Wales (South) At one time the 
whole eastern division of South Wales 
was called Gwent, but in its present re- 
stricted sense the word Gwent is applied 
to the county of Monmouth only 

Walk (Know) is meant for colonel 
Hewson, generally called “Walk, 
knave, Walk,” from a tract written by 
Edmund Gnvton, to sntirne the party, 
and entitled Walk, Knaves, Walk — S 
Butler, Hudibras (1GG3-78) 

Walker (Dr), one of the three great 
quacks of the eighteenth century', the 
others being Dr Rock and Dr Timothy' 
Franks Goldsmith, in his Citizen of the 
World, has a letter (Kvni ) whollv upon 
these three worthies (1759) 

Walker ( Helen), the prototype of Jennie 
Deans Sir W Scott caused a tombstone 
to be erected over her grave in Irongray 
churchy nrd, Kirkcudbright [Ke koo' bry J 

Walker (Hoo/cy), John Walker, out- 
door clerk to Longman, Clementi, and 
Co , Chcnpsidc lie was noted for his 
hooked nose, and disliked for his official 
duties, which were to see that the men 
came and left at the proper hour, and 
that they worked during the hours of 
work Of course, the men conspired to 
throw discredit on his reports , and hence 
when any one draws the “ long-how,” the 
hearer exclaims, “ Hookey Walker ! ” as 
much as to say, "I don’t believe it ” 

Walking Gentleman {A) Thomas 
Collev Grattan published his Highways 
and Bycways under tins signature (1825) 

Walking Stewart, John Stewart, 
an English traveller, wliownlkcd through 
Hindustan, Persia, Nnbia, Abyssinia, the 
Arabian Desert, Europe, and the North 
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American states, “crazj hej ond the roach 
of hellebore, jet sublime ond dninch be- 
nignant lie Imd seen more of the 
earth's surface, and had communicated 
more with the children of the earth, than 
am man before or since ” — De Quinccj 
(ltfiG) 

Walking-Stick (Henry VI/I's), 
the great l)amsh club shown in the 
nnnourj* of the Tower 

Walkmgshaw (JHu), mistress of 
the chevalier Charles Fduard the Young 
Pretender — feir W Scott, flidgaun (let 
(lime, George III ) 

■Wallace s Laider, the dungeon of 
Ardrt>*snn, in Aar'-hire, where Wallace 
had the dead bodies thrown when the 
garrison was surprised b' him m the 
rugn of Edward 1 

“ Douglas's Larder" as a similar phrase, 
meaning tint horrible compound of dead 
bodies, barrels of flour, meal, wheat, 
malt, wane, nle, and beer, all mi\cd 
together in Douglas Ca'tlc ha the order 
of lord Jnme 3 Douglas, when, in 1 JOG, the 
garn'on was surprised In linn 

Wallonrodo ( 7V carl of), nn Hun- 
gannn cni“ader — Sir W Scott, 27ic 
Talisnan (time, Richard I ) 

"Waller, m loic with La dm laih’s- 
mnid to Widow Green IDs lose at lirat 
was not honourable, became his aristo- 
cratic pride res oltcd at the inferior social 
position of Lvdn, hut when he hnew 
tier real worth, he loicd her, proposed 
mamngc, and found that she was tlio 
si'tcr of Trucwortti, who had taken 
renice to avoid an obnoxious marriage 
■— S, Knowles, The Lovc-Cha'c (1837) 

Waller’s Plot, a plot organized, m 
1G13, bj* Waller the poet, against the 
parlmmcntan party 'ihc object was to 
sreure the king’s children, to seize the 
most eminent of the parliamentarians, to 
capture the Tower, and resist nil t.axc 3 
imposed for the support of the parlin- 
mcnlarj nnnj 

Walloy (Pi chard), the regicide, w hose 
ston is told bj major llridgcnorth (a 
roundhead) at his dinner-table — Sir W 
Scott, Tcccrd of the Tea! (time, Charles 

II) 

Wallflowers, j oung Indies in a ball- 
room, who ha\o no partners, and who sit 
or stand near the walls of the ball-room. 

Walnut Tree Fuller sajs “A 
walnut tree must be manured bj beating, 


or else it will not bear fruit ” Fnlslaff 
makes a similar remark on the camo- 
mile plant, “The moro it is trodden on, 
tuc faster it grows” The almond and 
some other plants nre said to thrive ha 
being bruised 

A woman, n rjvnlel «ntl wnTniil Irce 
Tlio mjre joj brat them the better tficr be 

Taj lor t ho water poet*' (IC30) 

Walnut Web When the three 
princes of n certain king were sent to find 
out “a web of cloth winch would pass 
through the c\e of a fine needle,” the 
White Cat furnished the joungestof the 
three with one spun b> the cats of her 
palace 

Tbe prince t«Ac ml of Ills box n walnut irliJob Iio 
cmckctl and raw n mull hwl mil, which ho cracked 
nl o find found (herein n kernel of wn*. In ihj* 
kernel of wax wai hidden mingle prain of wheat nn l In 
the prnln a small millet iced. On openlnpthe millet 
he drtw out n web of cloth 4^0 j-anls lout: and In It trns 
worm all orti of bird* beast nnd fl hd frulti nnd 
Cotrrrs tl e tun moon and star* , the jxwtnlts of klngi 
nn I queen* ami man* other won Ireful «kxL ns.— Comte- o 
I> \unoy Hairy Tales ( Tlio \\ hlte Cnh 1GS-). 

Walsiugliam, the affianced of Helen 
Mowbrnj Dcrcn cd bj appearances, lie 
bcl eied that Helen was the mistress of 
lord \thunrcc, and abandoned her, but 
when he discolored his mistake, he mar- 
ried her — S Knowles, Woman's Wit, 
etc (18J8) 

IValsiwjtiam (Lord), of queen Eh/a 
bclh's court — bir W Scott, Kcmlxcoth 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Walter, marquis of Snln/zo, in Italy , 
nnd husband of Grisildn, the peasant’s 
daughter ( 70 ) — Chaucer, Canterbury 
Tides (“ The C\wVb Tide,” lSSS) 

*«* 1 his talc, of course, is allegoric d , 
lord \\ niter takes the place of dcitj , and 
Grisildn tjpifics tlic true Christian In 
all her pmntions, in all her sorrows, in 
all her trials, she snjs to her lord nnd 
master, “ Tlia w ill be done ” 

WalUr (Master), “the hunchback,” 
guardian of Julia A worths man, liberal 
nnd charitable, frank and honest, who 
turns ont to bo the carl of Rochdale and 
father of Julia — S Knowles, The Hunch- 
back ( 1831 ), 

Waltei [Pm st], father-in-law of 
Tell — Rossini, GughHmo Tell (opera, 
1820 ) ’ 

Waltham’s Calf (As wise as), a 
thorough fool This calf, it is said, ran 
nine miles when it was hungrj to get 
Buckled bj a bull ’ " 0 

Doctor Diiipi ttu Locliler badiclcn'tos, 

Drcnltcn tu a mouse At tte nk bouK 
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Under a notaries dime V, a* made a diulne , 

As vhe ns Whlloms call 
JoUn Skelton* Colj/n Cloui (time Henry \ III.) 


Waltheof {The abbot), abbot of St 
Witliold’s Pnorj — Sir W Scott, Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard I ) 

Walthcof (Father), a grey friar, con-, 
fessor to the duchess of Rothesay — Sir 
W Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV ) 

Walton (Lord), father of Eln'rn, 
who promised his daughter in marriage 
to sir Richard Forth, a puritan officer , 
hut Elvira had already plighted her lore 
to lord Arthur Talbot, a caa alter The 
betrothal was set aside, and Elvira mar- 
ried Arthur Talbot at last — Bellini, It 
Puntani (opera, 1834.) 

Walton (Sir John dc), governor of 
Douglas Castle — Sir W Scott, Castle 
Dangerous (time, Henry I ) 

Wamba, “ the son of Witless,” the 
jester of Ccdnc the Saxon of Rother- 
wood —Sir W Scott, hanhoa (time, 
Richard I ) 

Wampum, a string or belt of whelk- 
shells, current with the North American 
Indians as a medium of exchange, and 
always sent as a present to those with 
whom an alliance or treaty is made 

Peace be to Ihec ! my words this belt npprore. 

Campbell Gertrude of Wyoming L. 14 (ISflO) 

Out wampum league thy brethren did embrace. 

Ditto L 15 

Wanderers It is said that gipsies 
are doomed to he w anderers on the face 
of the earth, because thej refused hospi- 
tality to the Virgin and Child -when the 
holy family fled into Egypt (Sec Wild 
IIuxtsslax ) — Aiontinus, Annahum Boi- 
orum, hbn septem (1554) 

Wandering Jew (The), Kartnph'i- 
los (in hntmCartaphilus), the door-keeper 
of the judgment hall, in the service of 
Pontius Pilate The tradition is that 
this porter, while haling Jesus before 
Pilate, struck Him, sajing, "Get on 
faster 1" whereupon Jesus replied, “I 
am going fast enough , but thoa slmlt 
tony til! I como again ” 

*** The earliest account of this tradi- 
tion is m the Booh of the Chronicles of 
the Abbey of St Alban's, copied and con- 
tinued hv Matthew Pans (1228) In 1242 
Philip Mouskcs, afterwards bishop of 
Tournav, wrote the “ rh\ rned chronicle ” 

Kartaphilos, w e are told, was baptized 
by Ananias, who baptized Paul, and re- j 


ceived the name of Joseph — See Booh of 
the Ch> onicles of the Abbey of St Alban's 

Another tradition eaj s the Jew was 
Ahasue'rus, a cobbler, and gives the story 
thus Jesus, overcome by the weight of 
the cross, etopped at the door of Ahasue- 
rus, when the man pushed Him away, 
saying, “ Be off with you ! " Jesus re- 
plied, “I am gorng oft truly, ns it is 
wntten , but thou shalt tarn’ till I come 
again ” 

*** Tins legend is given bj Paul von 
Eitzen, bishop of Schleswig, m 1547 — 
See Grove, Memoirs of Paid ion Litzcn, 
Hamburgh (1744) 

In Germany, the Wandering Jew is as- 
sociated with John Buttadteus, who was 
seen at An twerp in the thirteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, and at Brussels 
| in 1774 

*** Leonard Doldius of Ntimberg, m 
his Praxis Alcliymice (1604), says the Jew 
Ahasucrus is sometimes called Buttadoaus 

In France, the name gnen to tbo Jew is 
Isaac Laquedem or Lakedion 

*** See Mittemacht, Disscrtatio in 
Johan , xxi 19 

Salathicl hen Sadi is the- name of the 
Wandering Jew in Crolj’snozel entitled 
Salat fuel (1827) 

Eugfcne Sue introduces a "Slandering 
Jew in his nor cl called La Juif hi rant 
(1845) Galt has also ft nor cl called The 
Wandering Jew 

Poetical rersions of the legend bar a 
been made by A W von Scblegel, Die 
Warming, bv Schubert, Ahasucr , by 
Goethe, Aus Mcmcm Lcbcn , all in German 
Br Mrs Norton, The Undying One, in 
English , etc The legend is based on 
St John’s Gospel xxi 22 “If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ? ” The apostles thought the words 
meant that John would not die, hut tra- 
dition has appbed them to Borne one else 

Wandering Knight (The), FI 
Donzel del Febo (“ the Knight of the 
Sun”), is so called in the Spanish ro- 
mance entitled The Mirror of Knii)hthood 
Eumen'cdSs is so called in Peek's Old 
Wires' Talc (1690) . 

Wandering Willie, tbo blind 
fiddler, who tells the tale about sir Robert 
Redgnuntlet and his son sir John — Sir 
W Scott, Bcdgauntlct (time, George III ) 

WandenngWood, which contained 
the den of Error Error was a monster, 
like a woman upwards, hut ending in ft 
huge dragon’s tail with ar enomous sting 
The firet encounter of the Red Crow 
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Knight was with thH monster, .thorn he 
flew — Spender, Tarry Queen, t 1 (1190) 

%* V hen pictv (the Pud Cross Knight) 
once fens tkes the oneness of truth 
(Uua) t it i* sure to get into “Wandering 
Wood,’ it here it will be Attached In 
“Error” 

Wantlcy (Drajon cf), n monster 
shin b More of More Hall, v\ ho procured 
n suit of nnnonr studded with spikes, 
and, proceeding to the hir, 1 iched the 
dngon in its mouth, where alone it was 
vulnerable — I’crcv , Jhlupics oj Ancient 
P<x(rj 

One of Card's farces is entitled The 
JDmjon of Wantlcy 

Wappmg of Denmark (The), 
Elsinore ( 3 syt ) 

"War The &. ren HVJs’ lVhr was 
between Pni««un and Austria (18GG) 

The Sett. i Months' llor was between 
Prussia rnd France (1870-71) 

The Scrs : i } t arj’ llor was between 
Austria and Prussia (175G-17G3) 

The Thirty Jears 11 nr was between 
the protestauts and papists of German} 
(1GI8-JM8) 

The /hundred Tears’ TVar was betw ccn 
England and I ranee (13-10-1 lo3) 

"War-Cries At Scnlnc the English 
had tiro, “God Almighi} 1 " nnd 
Cross'” Die latter was probablv tlie 
erv of Harold’s men, and referred to 
Wnltlmm Cross, which he held m special 
rev crence 

Die Norman shout was “God help 
us I” 

The W clsh war-cry was “ Alleluia ' ” 

I (r d ti arp ilirlckx M ** AlWubl ! ** b’enrletl with those 
of out O-i 1 Ho'/ Crctce I Lonl lytton JlarvItL 

%* “Ouct! Ouct!” was the cry in 
full (light, meaning that the standards 
were to be defended with closed shields 

Die old Spanish wor-crj was “St 
Iago 1 and close, Spam 1 ” 

JToenr, dilralrotu hidsJ-oj not fn rain 
Kovlre the cry £l Ia£o J nnd clo** Sfrfdn I " 
Djron Afft o/ Uronzc vlL (1821) 

*„* Cervantes saja the crj was “St 
Iago ! charge. Spam 1 ” 

ilr ELieii^'Or (here li a tlrro in rc^rrat as well ts to 
France The cry mutt nlwn/a bt. fct Iago l charge 
tjpAlnr— fan Qulrctt IL 1 *(1615) 

In the battle of Phnrsalio, the war-cry 
of Potnpcy'B ermv was “IlcrculCs In- 
victusl" and of (tear’s armv, “Venus 
Victrix 1 ” 

War of Wartburg, a poetic con- 
test at Wnrtburg Castle, in which ogel- 


wcid triumphed over Heinrich v on Oftcr- 

dingen 

Tb*y renewed thewnr ofTT'flttbarg 
hlch the tnnl had fotj-ht before, 
tonjfellow ir<tlttr rots tier I ofclrtid (or /tfnJ Jftadote) 

Ward (Art units), Charles F Browne 
of America, author of JJis Pooh of Goahs 
(18G5) He died in London in 18i)7 

ir«rJ (Dr ), n footman, famous for 
his “friars’ balsam ” He was called to 
proscribe for George II , and died 17G1 
Hr "Ward had a claret stain on his left 
cheek, and m Hogarth’s famous picture, 
“ Die Undertakers’ Arms," the check is 
marked gules He forms one of the 
three figures at the top, and occupies the 
right hand side of the spectator Ihc 
other two figures arc Mrs Mnpp and Dr 
1 aa lor 

Wat don (Henry), afctsHrMti Wri is- 
vv oon, the protestant preacher In tho 
Abbot he is cliaplnm of the ladv Man at 
Av cnel Castle — Sir V Scott, The Monas- 
tery (time, 1 lizabcth) 

Warden (Michael), n young man of 
about 30, well-made nnd good-looking, 
light-bcarted, capricious, nnd without 
ballast lie lmd been so w ild and ex- 
tnuagnnt that Smtclic} nnd Crnggs told 
him it would take six } cars to nurse his 
propertv mto n Ucaltllv state Michael 
Warden told them he was in love with 
Marion Jcddlcr, nnd her, in due time, he 
married — C Dickens, The Battle of Life 
(184G) 

Warden Pie (A), a pie mnde of 
'Warden pears 

Mrtir with dento) I inortlfr 
IV Ith n dilnty bit of a warden pic 

The Print of Orders Gray 

Wardlaw. land-steward at Osbaldi- 
stonc Hall — Sir W Scott, Bob Boy (time, 
George I ), 

Wardlaw (Henry of), archbishop of St 
Andrew’s — Sir W Scott, Tair Maid of 
Berth (time, Henry IV ) 

Wardle (Mr ), an old country gentle- 
man, who had attended some of the meet- 
ings of “Dio Pickwick Club,” and felt 
a liking for Mr Pickwick and his three 
friends, whom ho occnsionall} entertained 
at Ins house 

Miss [Jsabclla'] Wardle, daughter of Mr 
Wardle She marries Augustus Snod- 
grass, M.P C 

3/ 155 Emily Wardle, dangbter of Mr 
Wardle She marries Mr Trundle — 0 
Dickens, The Pickwick Papa s (183G1 
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"Wardour ( Sir Arthur) of Knock- 
Winnock Cnstle 

Isabella Wardour , daughter of sir 
Arthur She marries lord Geraldm 

Captain Reginald Wardour , son of sir 
Arthur He is m the nrnn 

Sir Richard Wardour or “Richard 
with the Red Hand,” an ancestor of sir 
Arthur — Sir W Scott, The Antiquary 
(time, George III ) 

Ware {Bed of), a great bed, twelve 
feet square, assigned bj tradition to the 
cnrl of Warwick the “ king maker ” 

A mighty largo bed [<7ta bed of Aon our], blgser l>y 
ball than tbo great bed of VI arc, ten thousand people 
may lie fn It together nnd never feel ono another— G 
Firquhar The 1 emitting Officer (1707) 

The bed of Og king of Bashan, which 
was fourteen feet long, nnd a little more 
than six feet wide, was considcrnblj 
smaller than the great bed of Ware 

Ills bedstead was a bedstead of Iron nine cubits 
was the length thereof nnd four cubits tlic breadth of It 
after the cubit of a man — Dent 111 1L 

Waring (Sir Walter ), njusticeof the 
pence, whose knowledge of the law was 
denied from Matthew Medley, his facto- 
tum IIis sentences were justices’ justice, 
influenced by prejudice nnd personal 
feeling An ugly old hag would have 
found from him hut scant merej , while ft 
pretty girl could hardly do wrong in str 
Walter’s codo of law — Sir H 13 Dudlov , 
The Woodman (1771) 

Warman, steward of Rohm Hood 
while earl of Huntingdon Ilebetrnjed 
Ins master into tho hands of Gilbert 
Hoode (or Hood), a pnor, Robin’s uncle 
King John rewarded Warman for this 
treachery by appointing him high sheriff 
of Nottingham 

The 111 lac’t miser bribed on cither hand. 

Is armnn one the steward of bis house 
■Who Judisdikc bctmlca Ids Ubcrall lord 
Into the hands of that rolentlesso prior 
Cnlde Gilbert Hoode uncle of Huntington 
Skelton Doxmfall of Jiobcrt Earl of Huntington 
(Henry MIL) 

Warming-Pan Hero ( The), James 
Francis Edward Stuart, son of James II 
bj Mary Bcntnce of ModCna Mary 
d’Estc, tho w ife of James II , never had 
a living child, but this natural child of 
James II was conveyed to her in a warm- 
ing-pan, with the intention of her passing 
it off as her own The Warming-Pan 
Hero was the first Pretender — See Ma- 
caulay, History of England, 11 308 (1801), 
Agnes Strickland, Queens of England, vi 
&13, 2 13 (184Q) 

W amei , the old stoward of sir Charles 
Cropland, who grieves to see tho timber 


of the estate cut down to Bupplj the ex- 
travagance of his young master — G Col- 
man, The Poor Gentleman (1802) 

Warning-G-vvers (Sccpp 055-001 ) 

Aeasn vai’S Mntnon Tins mirror 
remained unsullied when it reflected a 
chaste and pure-minded woman, but be- 
came dim when tho woman reflected by 
it was faithless, wanton, or light — Ara- 
bian Nights f“ PnnceZeyn Alnsnam ”). 

A\ts Alexander Ross sajs that tho 
“cruel battle between (die Venetians and 
Insubnans, and also that between the 
Liegeois nnd the Burgundians in which 
30,000 men w ere slain, were both prcsig- 
mhed bj combats between two swarms of 
ants ” — Arcana Microcosmi (appendix, 
210 ) 

B Umax's Emit ( Pnncc ) When 

nnee Bnhmnn Started on his exploits, 
c gave his sister Pnnzndfl a knife which, 
ho told her, would remain bright nnd 
clean so long ns he was safe and well, biff, 
immcdintelj he was m danger or dead, 
would become dull or drop gouts of blood 
— Arabian Nights (“ The Two Sisters ") ' 

B \Y Trtr.i-s The withering of bni 
trees prognosticates n death 

TIa thought tho king is dc*id 

Tbo biy trees In our country arc all withered 

Shakespeare Diehard II (1507) — 

N B — Tho hay was called bv the 
Romans “ the plnnt of the good angel,” 
because “ nej ther falling sicknes, nej tlicr 
dovjll, w j 11 infest or hurt one in that 

E lace whereas a baj tree is ” — Thomas 
.Upton, Syxt Booh of Notable T/nngcs 
(1CG0) 

Bee The buzzing of a bee m a room 
indicates that a stranger is about to pay 
the house a visit 

Birtiia's Emerald Ring The duke 
Gondibert gave Birtha an emerald ring 
which, ho said, would preserve its lustre 
so long ns he remained faithful nnd true, 
but would become dull and pale if ho 
proved false to her — Win Davennnt, 
Gondibert 

Brawn’s Head (The) A boy brought 
to king Arthur’s court n brawn’s head, ov er 
which he drew his wand thnee, and said, 

“ There’s never a traitor or a cuckold who 
can carve that head of brawn ” — Percy, 
Rehques (“ The Boy and the Mantle”) 
Canace’s Mirror indicated, by its 
lustre, if the person whom the inspector 
loved was true or false — Chaucer, Canter- 
bury Tales (“ The Squire’s Tale ”) 

C Indies The shooting forth of a parcel 
of tallow called a winding-sheet, from the 
top of a lighted candle, gives warning to 
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the boa «p of an approaching death , but a 
bright spark upon the burning ruck is 
the' p'omW of a letter 
Cvrs on the deck of a «lnp are said 
to ‘ cam a gale of n md in their tail)" or 
to presage a coming storm When cals 
are r crj assiduous m cleaning their cars 
sad head, it prognosticates run 
C vrri r p%e warning of an earthquake 
In their tinca'tnc. <r 

Cmtnr£\ l’unvi Solthfes on a 
mid is said to forebode approaching war 
Cou.s \ cinder bounding from (he 
fire i< o thtr a p irsc or a coffin Those 
which n tie u hen heJd to the ear are 
tokens of wealth , tho*o which are mute 
nrd solid indicate ricknt-s or death 
Coiti'-r Cutitrs The ijms jatiut', 
called In the It el-h canh ryll cqrph or 
“corj sp candle,’ prognosticates death If 
«t Ml and of pale blue, it denote* the death 
of -n infant, if large and loliow, the 
ilia»h of cme of full age 

0 — Tt Lraih** d cf mj»,r3 4 e c* r^Jfxr* In 2^3 
1 r i t 1 ns^T-lcri lb* li-r t> Man wit loM chat 
IM -«*- H t~r*» wrr* l vt f-v thirteen tori'*# fariUci 

r-'V'v tfjirafls |hr church jira. It ti ft 
U .1 1 — of the m a vro dnwr*l in lb J 

rf-rc— h* xf Hutu 13 

CnAVLn. It forebodes evil to the child 
if .an\ one rocks i*s cradle when emptj 
— Amertam S tfiers’ilion 
Ci’U.Kim Cnckets in a house nre a 
sign of good luel , but if the} suddenh 
leaie it is a warning of death* 

Ci on {A) A crow appearing to one on 
the left hand side indicates sonic im- 
pi-ndin" ewl to the person, and flung 
0 "cr a uousc foretells cnl nt hand to some 
of the inmate' (See below, “ Karen ”) 

c rye i nlfTra (Lira frac-J rit *b Ih-*© ccmrx, 

Vlr^fL, £cto*u* l 

Ci o\ ivr or a Cook TnemistoclCs 
t.a« assured of his victor} over Xertes 
v i the crowing of a cock, on his wni to 
\rtemiMuni the da\ before the battle — 
1 lo\ d, Stratagems of Jerusalem, 281 
CVouiuj o f o /’ni indicates approach- 
ing disaster 

I)i \Tii-'YVvnMvcs i', Tim ate 

1 Aim n « 

1 In Germany Several princes of 
German} bycthmrBpccml warning-givers 
of death In some it is the roaring of a 
lion, in others the lion ling of a dog In 
tome it is the tolling of a bell or striking 
of a clock at an unusual time, in others it 
is a bustling noise about the castle — The 
/ 11017 Library , 281 (1021) 

2 In Berlin A White Lad} appears 
to sonic one of the household or guard, 
to anr ounce the death of a prince of 


Ilohenrollem She was dnlv seen on the 
c\e of pnnee Waldemars death m 1870. 

S In Bohemia "fa poet rum fcctninmm 
vest itn lugubn apparcrc solet in nrco 
(juadnm illustns familim, antequam una 
ex conjugibus dommorum lllorum c uta 
decebat.” — Dcbno, Disqumtwncs Majicee, 
502 

A In Gr,.at Britain In Wales the 
corpse candle appears to warn n famn) 
of impending death In Carmarthen 
scarcch nny person dies but some one 
secs Ins light or candle 

In Northumberland thcwarmnglightia 
called the person’s tcaif, in Cumberland 
a < earth, in Koss a tasl, in Eomc parts of 
Scotland a fyc-ioten 

King James tells us that the wraith of 
a person newly dead, or about to die, 
appears to his friends — Demonology, 125 

rdgencll Oak indicates the coming 
death of an inmate of Castle Dilhousie by 
the fall of one of its branches 

1 In Scotland The fannli of Roth- 
nutrehas hai c the Bodachau I)un or the 
Gho«t of the Hill 

The kinchardmes have the Spectre of 
the Bloodi Hand 

Gartinbeg House used to be haunted b} 
Bodach Gartm 

The house of Tulloch Gorms used to be 
haunted In Mnug Moninch or the Girl 
with tlie Hair} Left Hand. 

Dfatii-watch (The) The tapping 
made b\ a small beetle called the death- 
watch is said to be a warning of death 
The cljimWrxnAUi christen thlj rrorm n Dmth watch,** 
Recuse ItLoAtratch It a!w*r< cHm click ** 

Then woo be to those In the bouie who nre ricV, 

For rare &i a pun the/ win tfre op thp cho*!, 

U the mascot cries click * when It scratches n no^i 

Swift 

Du imno-Rod (The) A forked hazel 
rod, suspended between the balls of the 
thumbs, was atone time supposed to indi- 
cate the presence of water-springs and 
precious metals by inclining towards tlio 
earth beneath which these things might 
he found Donster»wi\ el obtained money 
bj professing to indicato the spot of 
buned wealth bs a dnining-rod — Sir 
W Scott, The Antiquary 

Doos The howlmg of a dog nt night 
forebodes death 

A race pTJcrlso funtrt disc© tnori 

It Keacften Crcpundln 113 (IGtfl) 

Capitolfnus tells us that the death of 
Jlfnximrnus was presaged bj the hon ling 
of dogs Passauias (in Ins Ilesscnla) 
saisthe dogs brake into aficrcehowl just 
before the overthrow of the iUcssennns 
Fincclius sai 8 the dogs in Mi sinia (locked 
together and honied jnst before the over- 
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tli'o\T of the Saxons in 1553 Virgil says 
the same thing occurred just previous to 
the battle of Pharsalia 
Dogs give warning of death by scratch- 
ing on the floor of a house 
Dotterels 

- 'When dotterels do first nppcir 
It shows Hint frost is very near 
But when tliat dotterels do go 
Then you may look for heavy snow 

Salisbury Saying 

Dreams It will be remembered that 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, was warned 
by a dream to flee from Judiea, and when 
Ilorod was dead he was again warned by 
n dream to “turn aside into the parts of 
Galilee ” — Matt n 13, 19, 22 
In the Old Testament, Pharaoh had a 
warning dream of a famine which he was 
enabled to provide against — Gen xli 
16-36 ' 

Pharaoh’s butler and baker had warn- 
ing dreams, one being prevised thereby 
of his restoration to favour, and the other 
warned of his execution — Gen xl 6-23 
Nebuchadnezzar had an historic dream, 
which Daniel explained —Dan n 1,31-46 
Abimelech king of Egypt was v\ amed 
b> a dream that Sarah was Abraham’s 
wife and not his sister — Gen xx 3-16 
Jacob had an historic dream on his way 
to Harnn — Gen xxvm 12-15 
Joseph, son of Jacob, had an histone 
dream, revealing to him his future great- 
ness — Gen xxx vi i 6-10 
Daniel had an histone dream about 
fonr beasts which indicated four king- 
doms (Dan vn ) Whether Ins “visions” 
were also dreams is uncertain (see chs 
nu , x.) 

It would require many pages to do 
justice to this subject Bland, m his 
Popular Antiquities, m 134, gives “A 
Dictionary of Dreams” in alphabetic 
order, extracted from The Royal Dream- 
Book 

Drinking-Horns King Arthur had 
a hom from which no one could dnnk 
who was either unchaste or unfaithful 
The cuckold’s horn, brought to king 
Arthur's court bv a mystenous boy, gave 
warning of infidelity, inasmuch ns no 
one unfaithful in love or unlcal to his 
liege lord could dnnk therefrom without 
spilling the liquor The coupe enchantte 
possessed ammilar property 
Eagle Tarqmmus Triscus was as- 
sured that he would be king of Rome, by 
an eagle, which stooped upon him, took 
off his cap, rose in the air, and let the 
cap fall again upon his head 
Aristnnder assured Alexander of Ins 


Victory ov er Danus at the battle of ArhSla, 
by the flight of an eaglo — Lloyd, Strata- 
gems of Jcnisalcm, 290 

Ear ( The) If the left ear tmgles or 
burns, it indicates that some one is talk- 
ing evil of yon , if the right ear, some 
one is praising j on The foreboded evil 
may be averted by biting the little finger 
of the left hand 

Laudor et adverse* eonat aorfs bedor ob ore 
Dextra bo no tlnnlt mumuire lrera malo 

R Kcucben Crcpundia 113 [10GQ) 

Epitaphs ( Reading ) If jou would 
preserve your memorj , be warned ngainst 
reading epitaphs In this instance the 
Amendan superstition is the warning- 
giver, and not the act referred to 

Fir Trees “ If a firr tree he touched, 
withered, or burned with lighting, it is 
a warning to the house that the master 
or mistress thereof shall shortly d\ e ” — 
Thomas Lupton, Syxt Book of Ratable 
Thingcs, m (1660) 

Fire The noise occasioned when tho 
enclosed gas in a piece of burning coal 
catches fire, is a sure indication of a 
quarrel between the inmates of the house 

Florimel’s Girdlp would loosen or 
tear asunder if any woman unfaithful or 
unchaste attemnted to put it on — Spen- 
ser, Faery Queen 

Gates of Gundop’orbs ( The) No ono 
cnrrjmg poison could pass these gates 
They were made of the horn of the homed 
snake, by the apostle Thomas, who built 
a palace of Beth) m wood for this Indiai 
king, and set up the gates 

Grotto of Ernrsus ( The) contained a 
reed, which gave forth musical sounds 
when the chaste and faithful entered it, 
but denounced others b> giving forth 
harsh and discordant noises — Lord 
Lytton, Talcs of Miletus, m 

Hare Crossino the Road ( A ) It 
was thought bj the ancient Romans that 
if a hare ran across the road on w hich a 
person was travelling, it was a certain 
omen of ill luck 

Lepoa quoqne occurrens In via, Infortanatum Iter pne 
dglt et omlnosum — Alexander ab Alexandre Genli/lum 
Dicrum llbri \ I v 13 p. 635 

Nor did tre meet, with nimble feet 
One Illtte fearful tepiis 
That certain sign os some divine, 

Of fortune bad to keep us. 

Ellison Trip to Demerit It, 

Hoopoe (The) The countn pcoplo 
of Sweden consider the appearance of the 
hoopoe ns the presage of war — Pennant, 
Zoology, 1 2o8 

Liz vrds warn men of the approach of 
a serpent 

Looking-olassts If a looking-glasa 
is broken, it is a warning tint sonic one 
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In tie house will ere long lose a friend 
Grose Fays it *• botol ens a mortality tn 
the familv , eommonl} die master ’ 

To break a looking-glass is prophetic 
that the per-on will never get married, 
or, if married, will lose the person wedded 
hi tom s arc prophetic birds A com- 
mon Lincolnshire proverb is, “One for 
irrrow, two for mirth, three for n wed- 
ding, four for death , ' or thus “ One for 
sorrow, two for mirth, tlireo a wedding, 
four a birth ’ 

Att£i Kitd onJr^try^l tr*.Tilorxi hare 
Vt rt*ryir*'« and eh ft- d rooJj, brought 
The rt cnAQ c! b.ev 1 

Shalrrrorf Jfjcbc*\ (1C- V ) 

Alexander Ross tells us that the battle 
between the Bnti'h and Trench, in which 
the former were overthrown m the reign 
of Charles VIII , was foretold bv a 
skirmish between magpies and jackdaws 
— Arcana Microcosm (appendix, 219) 
Mantli: (27<e Ted) A bov brought 
to king Arthurs conrt a mantle, which no 
one could wc-'r who was unfaithful in 
love, fake in domestic life, or traitorous 
to the king If nnv such attempted to 
put it on, it pucl cred up, or hung slouch- 
ingly, or tumbled to pieces — Ik rev , 
Jlchqut (“'I he Bov and the Mantle") 
Mi~rroi-s Tailing star®, eclipses, 
comets, and othrr signs m the heavens, 
portend the death or fall of princes 

Mciror* Msht the fixed rAt ofhearrn 
Tlic j*v^£ir*d rntvort J^oti I !e»Jr on Iho rtrth 
Tl o* « fri fnrerau the UcjUi or fall of luru*. 

bhAwrc alf ricbinUI *ctlL«L 4 n^) 

Consult Matt axis 2i,Zu^e\xi 25 
Slid and Hits If n rat or monsc, 
duun e the night, gnaw our clothe 1 -, it is 
mdicntiv cof some impending ev il, perhaps 
ev en death 

} o* nuicm Ita Jerr* atctie Incan*! IcraJ lunmr ct si 
tg arts’ co^rtKcfint ft] juid quorum tut opus I oc unum, 
maitrum jrjrejiuwT Ante rero *darxlftim tx-tlum quod 
LohjiIi— merre rodent inaxumum ii i*orun 
tr ra fannj *cc« r->e dlxrrunL Q ml trro qulcqaam 
ink'll! ttuirr* di'-m noctrm all 711; J rodentcj scuta nn 
cribra corrcnt-rint T cum renis a wddbux rodltur, 
j!gs timbre ^up!cion»*n> fu nrl mill quam prisons dam 
tkjra rt J»*rc Ondo JQud e ci^utbr dictum cit Catonls 
q il cum co rut. lint a quo lorn qui Ubl ermAi ro$ 

CjuI.xx dte^nrt ft soridboi, rrjjwjndlt uon ctict lUud 
fno-u.ru’Ti >c 4 nre moptmim Imbcrduin fuLse, tl 
tariecs a roderrntir, — LVcro Virinat(o if. 77 

Mold-mots A mole-spot on the 
armpits promises wealth and honour, 
on the anile bespeaks modest} in men, 
courage in women, on the right breast 
is a sign of honesty, on the left forebodes 
povcrti , on the chin promises wealth, 
on the right ear, respect, on the left fore- 
bodes dishonour, on the centre of the 
forehead bespeaks treachery, eullenncss, 
and untidiness , on the right temple fore- 
shows that yon will enjoj the friendship 


of the great , on the left temple forebodes 
distress, on the right foot bespeaks w is- 
dom, on tlie left, rashness , on the right 
Bide of the heart denotes virtue, on tho 
left side, wickedness , on the hnca of a 
man denotes that he will have n rich 
wife, if on tho left knee of n woman, she 
may expect a large familv , on the Up 
is a sign of glutton} and talkativeness, 
on the nech promises wealth , on the 
nose indicates that a man wall be a 
great traveller, on the thigh forebodes 
povertv and sorrow, on the throat, wealth 
nnd health , on the t enst, mgenuitj 

Moon ( Ihe) When the “mono lies 
sair on her back, or when her horns are 
pointed towards the 7emth, be warned in 
tune, for foul weather is nigb at hand ’’ 
— Dr Jamieson 

foul weather mav nlso bo CNpcLted 
“ when the new moon appears with the 
old one in her arms M 

late jntrvtn I nw the uerr moane 
1 tbo iuiM moona in her nrrae 
And ] feir 2 felr mj-de'r nvtstcr 
TTdu ro will come to lianne 

J*Ae Lai ad qf Sir TatrlcX Sf<ii<* 

To see a new moon for the first time 
on die right hand, nnd direct before jou, 
is luck} , but to sec it on tho left hand, 
or to turn round nnd see it behind 3011 , is 
die contain 

If } ou hn>t sec a new moon through 
glass, }our wish will come to pass 

Nahs A white spot on the thumb 
promises a present , on the index finjer 
denotes a friend , on the long finjer, a foe , 
on the third finjer, a letter or sweetheart, 
on die little jmjer, a journe} to go 

In America, white spots on the nails 
arc considered luck} 

ilouitOEii vn’s BiticrrFT gftv c warn- 
ing of poison by a tremulous motion of 
the stones, which increased ns the poison 
approached nearer and nearer — Comte do 
Ca}lus, Oriental Talcs (“The Tour Talis- 
mans ") 

OrAu turns pale at the approach of 
poison 

On ls The screeching of an owl fore- 
bodes cnlamit}, sickness, or death On 
one occasion an owl strayed into the 
Capitol, and the Romans, to avert tho 
evil, underwent n formal lustration 

Tiie Homan icnate when tritbln 
Tbe cltj wnli* an owl was ««n 
Did eai&a ihclr clergy with luitratbrfi* 

The round fared jirodbgr t avert. 

Cutler lludlbrat II IU 7^7 (J&tt) 

The death of Augustus was presaged 
b} an ow 1 singing Jscrcecbmg] upon the 
top of the Curia — Aiphilmus, Abridgment 
of Dion Cassius. 
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Tho death of CommBdus Antonins, tho 
emperor, was forboded by an ow I Bitting 
on the top of his chamber at Lanu\ lum 
—Julius ubsequeus, Prodigies, 85 
The murder of Julius Casar was pre- 
saged bj the screeching of ow Is 

Tbo btrd of night did sit 
Ecnnt noonday upon the market placr 
Hooting and shrieking. 

Shakespeare Juilut Caxar act 1 sc. 3 (1G07) 

The death of Valentinion was presaged 
by an owl, which perched on the top of a 
house where ho used to bathe — Alexander 
Ross, Arcana Aficrocosmx (appendix, 
218) 

Anton} was warned of his defeat in 
the battle of Actium by an owl 11} mg 
into the temple of Concord — Aiphilmus, 
Abridgment of Dion Cassms 
The great plague of WUrtzburg, m 
rranconia, m 1542, was foreboded bv the 
screeching of an owl 
Alexander Ross sa} s “ About twenty 
} ears ago I did observe that, in the house 
where I lodged, an owl groaning in the 
window presaged the death of two emi- 
nent persons, who died there shortly 
after " — Arcana Micracosmt 
Placoces gne warning of poison by 
ruffling their feathers 
Pfkviz’s String 01 Pearls ( Prince ) 
"When prince Pcmz went on Ins exploit, 
ho gave his sister PnnzldG a string of 
pearls, saying, "So long ns these pearls 
mo\ o readily on the string, } ou may feel 
assured that I am aliv e and well , but if 
they stick fast, they will indicate to } ou 
that I niu dead " — Arabian Nights (“ Hie 
Two Sisters ”) 

Pigeons It is considered by many a 
sure sign of death in a house if a white 
eon perches on tho chimney 
’igs running about with straws in their 
mouths giv e w arning of approaching ram 
Rats forsaking a ship forebode its 
wreck, and forsaking a house indicate 
that it is on the point of falling down 
(See "Mice ’’) J A , „ 

Ravens The mien is said to he the 
most prophetic of “inspired birds" It 
bodes both prrv ate and public calamities 
"To have the foresight of a raven” is a 
proverbial expression 
The great battle fought between Benc- 
ventum and Apioium was portended b\ a 
Bhirmisli between ravens and kjtes on the 
same spot — Jouanus Pontanus 
An irruption of the Scythians into 
Thrace w r as presaged by a skirmish be- 
tween crows and ravens — Nicetas 

Cicero was w arned of his approaching 
death bv some ravens fluttering nbont 


him just befoio he was murdered by 
Popilius Camas — Macaulaj, Ihslonj of 
Si Adda, 17G 

Alexander Ross says “Mr Draper, a 
young gentleman, and mv intimate friend, 
about four or fiv c } ears ago had one or 
two ravens, which had been quarrelling 
on tho chimnej, fly into lus chamber, 
and ho died shortly after ” — Arcana 
Jtftcrocosmi 

Rhinoceros's Horns Cups made of 
this material will give warning of poison 
m a liquid bj causing it to effervesce 

Salt Bpilt towards a person indicates 
contention, but tbe evil may be averted 
by throw mg a part of tho spilt salt OTer 
the left shoulder 

r .. ' r- 

l det- 

I i t "15 (160*). 

Shears and Sieve (The), ordeals b> 
fire, water, etc , Bingle combats, the 
cosned or cursed morsel, the Urim and 
Thummim, the casting of lots, were all 
employed ns tests of innocence or guilt 
in olden times, under the notion that God 
would direct tho lot aright, according to 
Pan vi 22 

Shoes It was thought by the 
Romans a bad omen to put a shoe on the 
wrong foot 

Augustus having 1> oversight 
Put on ids left, shoe for hb right 
Hwl liko td have been slain that daj 
By soldiers mutln Ing for pay 

Butler ITudilras 

Augusto rcstolt Immobile et conslemfi lorsqull 

lnl arrholt par migardo dc roettre le eouller droit mi 
pled gauche,— St Fob Itsaix tur rark v 145 

Shooting Pains All sudden pains 
are warnings of c\ ll at hand 

Tlmco quod remm gesserira hie, Ita domts totus prurlt 
^Plautus Olor/MU* 

By tho pricking of my thumbs 
Something evil this way comes. 

Shakespeare J taebrth (IG)G) 

Sneezing Once a wish, tw ice a kiss, 
thrice a letter, and oftener than thrice 
something better ' 

Sneezing befoie breakfast is a forecast 
that a stranger or ft present is coming * 

Sneezing at night-time To sneeze 
twice for three successive nights denotes 
a death, a loss, or-a great gain 

Si duio stemutaUonw fiant omnl nocte ivb allauo et 
lllud contlnaltur rer ties nocte% slgno est quod allquli 
vel allcjua do domo morlctur vel aliud damnum dotnul 
con tin got \cl maximum lucrum, — Horn mono us Di 
Miraculis Afortuorum 1G3 

Eustathius says that sneezing to the 
left is unlucky, but to the right lucky 
Hence, when ThemistoclGs was offering 
sacrifice before his engagement with 
Xerxes, and one of the soldicre on hi# 
right hand sneezed, EuphrontidGs tne 
sootlwaj er declared the Greeks would 
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jurcly gain tho \ icton — Plutarch, L \ tvs 
(“Thciustoclts”) 

Soot on Buis Flakes of sheeted 
aoot hanging from tho bars of a grata 
foretell the introduction of a stranger 

Sc f It nantuied 1 vo.ehc’d 

Tti» films ibit pL\y \ipon Iho Ixvrj 
J\r2.ihras, and foreboding Eoins tlraujrt-'i re at 
sj preach 

Cowper 1 Tin cr Frtniny 

SoiniA’s PiCTLnr, giion to Mntlnns, 
turned y allow if the gn er was in danger 
or in temptation , and black if she could 
not escape from the danger or if she 
violdod to the temptation — Massinger, 
'The Picture (1029) 

feriDFRS indicate to gold-searchers 
where it is to be found 
Stao’s IIoi n is considered m Spam to 
gne naming of an evil eye, and to be a 
safeguard against its mnlignnnt influences 
Stone To find a perforated stone s 
a presage of good lock 
Swallows forecast bad weather bj 
filing low, and fine weather In flung 
high 

Ieeth wide Aru'T warn a person to 
seek his fortune awna from his native 
place. 

Tuundfe Thunder on Sunday por- 
tends the death of some learned man, 
judge, or author, on Monday, the death 
of women , on Tuc'daa , plenty of grain , 
on ’Wednesday, the death of harlots, or 
bloodshed , on flmrsdaj , plenty of sheep, 
cattle, and com , on Friday, the death of 
some great man, murder, or battle, on 
Saturday it forebodes pestilence or sick- 
rcsB — Leonard Digges, A Prognostica- 
tion Eccrhstmj oj Byght Good Effcclc 
(1050) 

Tolling Bill You will be sure of 
tooth-ache if a ou cat whilo a funcml bell 
is tolling Be warned in timo by tins 
American superstition, or take the con- 
sequences 

VEirsm, a spring in Yorkshire, called 
“prophetic," gi\ es duo w amingof a dearth 
by rising to an unusual height 
Venetian Gi-aks If poison is put 
Into liquor contained in n vessel mndc of 
Venetian glass, the a cssel anil crack and 
fall to pieces 

Wabnino Stones Bakers m Wilt- 
shire and m some other counties used to 
put a certain kind of "cbMe m their oa ens, 
to giao notice when the oven was hot 
enough for baking Wien tlio stone 
turned white, the oaen was fit for use 
Wattii oi Jfaiousi ( The) This 
was a beaernge which the Jews used to 
ssort no adulteress could dnnk without 


bursting — Fite Philosophical Question 3 
Ansiccrcd (1653) 

White Rosl (The) A avluto rose 
gn\ c assurance to a twin-brother of the 
safety or danger of his brother during 
his absence So long as it flourished and 
remained in its pride of beauty, it indi- 
cated that all v, ent w ell, but as it drooped, 
fnded, or died, it was a warning of 
danger, sickness, or death — Tho Ttcin- 
Brothers 

W'lTcn Hazfi A forked twig of witch 
hazel, made into a dmmng-rod, was sup- 
posed, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
scaentccnth centuries, to guc warning c f 
witches, and to be efficacious in discolor- 
ing them 

Worms If, on jour way to a sick 

f ierson, a ou pick up a stone and find no 
ivmg thing under it, it tells you that the 
sick person will die, but if you find there 
an ant or worm, it presages tho patient’s 
rccoiery 

81 yWiahs rrcrum L^Mcm l nr cn turn per tiara aUolLtt 
et rib laplde lnrenlatur mrali 10 tnovem. nut formica 
rirem frustum omen c t, ct Indldnm fore ot icgcr con 
ralticit tl nihU Inrenltur rrs r*t concUmata et certa 
moT.- Buchardus, Drtxrc ontm N& xlx. 

Warren (BVoto), “twice married 
and twice n widow ” A coquette of 40, 
aping the airs of n girl , vain, weak, anil 
detestable Ilnrrj Domton, the banker’s 
ion, is in loae awth her dnughter, Sophia 
rrccloac , but the widow tries to win the 
young man for herself, by advancing 
monej to paj off Ins fnend’s debts When 
the father hears of this, he comes to the 
rescue, returns the money ndvanced, and 
enables the son to follow his natural in- 
clinations bj morning the daughter 
instead of the designing mother 

A rMlsh old cc*]uctlc who would rob her dauplit^r 
and leave her ho band * eon to rot In n dunyron tint die 
might many the first fool the could flruL— llolcroft Tht 
road to ruin r 2 (1T2) 

Wart ( Thomas ), a poor, feeble, ragged 
creature, one of the recruits m the nrma 
of sir John Fnlstaff — Shakespeare, 2 
JJenry IV , net 111 sc 2 (1598) 

Warwick (The carl of), a trngedj 
bj Dr T Franklin It is the last dnvs 
and death of the “ king make?” (1767) 

Wariach (The House of) Of this house 
it is said, “ All the men are without fear, 
and all the aromen without stain ’’ This 
brag has been made bj mn nr of on r noble 
families, and it is about as complimentary 
ns that paraded of niiccn Victoria, Hint 
she is a faithful wife, a good mother, 
nnd a airtnous woman It is to bo hoped 
that the same may be said of most of her 
; subjects also, 
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Warwick Lane (City), the site of 
the house belonging to the Beauchamps, 
earls of Warwick 

Washington of Africa (The) 
William Wifberforce is so called by lord 
Byron As Washington w as the chief 
instrument m liberating America, so 
Wilberforce was the chief instigator of 
slat e emancipation 

Tliou moral Waalilnpton of Africa. 

Don Juan xIy 82 (1824) 

Washington of Columbia, Simon 
Bolivar (1785-1831) 

Wasky, sirlnng's sword 

TUght through the hehd piece straight 
The knight air Hogan paid 
W Ith hU resistless Y» ashy 
That sharp and peerless Blade. 

Mbctungen Lied* 83 (1210) 

Wasp, in the drama called Bartholo- 
mew Fair, by Ben Jonson (1614) 

Benjamin Johnson [lCGo-17-12} commonly called Ben 
Johnson seemed to be proud to wear tbo poets 
double name be ■“ luthoris 

playa that were Cor 

baccio " Horn, TlUtory 

oj thf! Stage 

*** “ Corbaccio,” in The Fox , “ Mo- 
* rose," m The Silent Woman, and “Ana- 
nias,” m The Alchemist 

Waste Tune Utilized. 

Baxter v rote his Saint's Everlasting 
Best on a bed of sickness (1615-1 G91) 

BmoMriELD composed The Farmer's 
Boy in the in ten als of shoemaking (1766- 
1823) 

Bramah (Joseph), n peasant’s son, 
occupied his spare time when a mere boy 
in making musical instalments, aided by 
the village blacksmith At the age of 
16, he hurthis ankle while ploughing, and 
employ cd his time -while confined to the 
house in can ing and making woodwares ^ 
In another forced leisure from a sever t 
fall, he employ cd his time in contriving 
and making useful inventions, which 
ultimatelv led him to fame and fortune 
(1749-1814) 

Butyan wrote his Pilgrim's Progress 
Ahile confined in Bedford tail (1628- 
1688) 

Burritt ( Ehhu ) made himself ac- 
quainted with ten languages while plying 
liis trade os a village blacksmith (Hebrew, 
Greek, Sy nuc, Spanish, Bohemian, Polish, 
Banish, Persian, Turkish, and Ethiopic) 
His father was a village cobbler, and 
Flihu had only six months’ education, 
t and that at the school of his brother 
(1811-1879) 

Carey, the missionary and Oriental 
translator, learnt the rudiments of Eastern 


languages while emplov cd in making and 
■mending shoes (1761-1834) 

Clement (Joseph), son of a poor weaver, 
was brought up as a thatchcr, but, by 
utilizing his waste moments in self-edu- 
cation and works of skill, raised himself 
to a position of great note, giving cm- - 
ploy ment to thirty workmen (1779-1844), 
Cobbett learnt grammar m the w aste 
time of his service as a common soldier 
(1762-1835) 

D’Aquesseau, the great French chan- 
cellor, observing that hide D’Agucsscau 
alwavs delayed ten or twelve minutes 
before she came down to dinner, began 
and completed a learned book of three 
volumes (targe quarto), solely during 
these “waste minutes ” This work went 
through several editions (1668-1701) 

Ettv utilized indefatigably every spare 
moment he could pick upwhena journey- 
man pnhtcr (1787-1849) 

Ferguson taught himself astronomy 
while tending sheep in the service of a 
Scotch 'farmer (1710-1776) 

Fit VNfisucr, while w orking as a journey- 
man printer, produced his Dissci iation on 
lAbcrtij and Necessity, Pleasure and Pam 
(1706-1790) 

Sin i er (Hugh) taught himself geology 
while working ns n mason (1802— 185G) 

P Au i, w orbed as a tentivmker vn voter, als 
of trnv el and preaching 
*** This brief liBt must be OTSmdorcd 
only as a hint and hendmg for enlarge- 
ment Of course, Henry Oort, tVillnirTT ' 
Fmrbairn, Fox of Derbv, H Maud lay, 
David Mushet, Murray of Leeds, .1 
Nasmyth, J B Neilson, ,Poborts of 
Manchester, Whitworth, end scores of 
others will occur *?_<" —g reader Indeed, 

- genius k-r-vfie’most part owes its success 
to the utilization of waste time 

"Was tie (William), pseudonym of 
John Gibson Lockhart, in Blackwood's 
Magazine (1794-1854) 

Wat Dreary, alias Brow'n Wrrn, 
a highwayman in captain Machcath’s 
gang Peachum sav s “ he has an under- 
hand way of disposing of the goods ho 
stole,” and therefore he should allow him 
to remain a little longer “ upon his good 
behaviour ” — Gay, The Beggar's Opera , 
i (1727) 

Wat’s Dyke, a dyke which runs 
from Flintshire to Bcachlcy, at the mouth 
of the Wye Ihc space between Wats 
Dy ke and Offa’s Dy he was accounted 
neutral ground Here Danes and feaxons 
, might traffic with the British without 
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molestation The two dikes are m 
some places ns much as three miles 
nsnndcr, but m others they approach 
within 500 yards of each other 
Archdeacon \\ lUmms f avs that OflVs 
Dike was never a line of defence, and 
that it is certainly older than Offa, ns 
five Roman roads cross it 

Tb*-** U & fonouj thins 
Ca!M * L»yVr that nrtctolh for In Irurth 
AM VSrd* o fn. c the Danes m’j'it thlthe- brirs 
)i m frrepftopd* and <ru-o<1 the llrhont etrer^th 
Vi At » JU'-wlsr ilvr t the fvr e rras ret. 

IWr^n nh 1 h Mtahnth Panes And l*rltom met 
In tnfSw. 

Churchyard, ITvrtSlnrts cf Watrt 0-* )- 

Water (Tl.<- Xhnur?), a magic spring 
of water, which ensured perpetual v outii 
end bcautv — Comtessc I>’ Vunov , lain / 
Ta'es (“Cl cry and lairstar," 1G3J) 

Wester (The Icfiotc), a magic spring of 
water, which had this peculiarity If 
onlv a few drops of it were placed in a 
b n sin, no matter how large, they would 
fill tic basin without ovemnvrmg, and 
form a fountain — Arabian Krjhts (“Tho 
Two Sisters ’ ) 

Water-Poet {Tic), Tohn Taylor, 
the Thames vvatcmian (1580-1051) 
Water Standard, ComliiU Tins 
was the spot from which miles were 
measured It stood at the cost end of 
the street, at the parting of four ways 
In 1582 Peter Morris erected there n 
water standard for the purpose of supplv- 
ing water to Thames Street, Grncccbureh 
Street, and Lcadenhnll , and also for 
cleaning the channels of the streets 
towards liishopagntc, Aldgatc, the Bridge, 
and Stocks’ Market —Stow, Survey of 
Lmdcn 450 (1598) 

*,• There was another w atcr standard 
near Oldbourne 

Any substantial building for the supply 
of water was called n standard, lienee 
the Standard in Cheap, made in 1 130 by 
John A\ ills, mayor, “with a small stone 
extern " Our modem dnnkmg-foun- 
tains are “standards ” 

Water-Wraith, the evil spint of the 
rate's 

By tills the rtonn rat" load utott 
H ie Tracer wraith ms ihritUnfr 

Campbell Urrd LWn« Daughter 

Water from tho Fountain. of 
Lions, a sovereign remedy for fevers of 
everv kind — Arabian Niyhts (“Ahmed 
and Pari-llauou ") 

Water made Wine Alluding to 
the first miracle of Christ, Richard Crn- 
slmn says (1043) 

LjTTir.Ua imtlea Drum rHJt tt erntelt. 

[Tis motet "atci Its Grf, mi Wa-U«J 1 


Water of Jealousy (77ie) llnswas 
a beverage which the Jews used to affirm 
no adulteress could dnnk without burst- 
ing — 1 ice Philosophical Questions An- 
swered (1G53) 

Water of Life Tins water has the 
propertrv of changing the nature of poison, 
and of making those salutary which were 
most deadly A fairy gav e some in a phial 
to Tlorlna, and assured her that however 
often she used it, the bottle would nlway s 
remain fall — Comtcsse D’Annov, Fairy 
Tales {“ norma,” 1G82) 

Water of Youth In the Basque 
legends we arc told o£ a “i ntcr,” one 
drop of which will restore youth to the 
person on whom it is sprinkled It will 
also restore the dead to Me, and the en- 
chanted to their original form This 
legend is widely spread It is called 
“the dancing water" in the tale called 
The Princess lairstar , by the comtcsse 
D Annoy r (1GS2) 

Waters (Father of), Irawnddy in Bur- 
mab The Mississippi m North America 

Waterman (The), Tom Tug It is 
the title of a ballad opera by Charles 
Dibdm (1774) (I or the plot, see Wiu l- 
mlv v Biadlf ) 

Watkms ( RWwm), the English at- 
tendant on the pnnee of Scotland — Sir 
\V Scott, Fair Maid oj Tcrth (time, 
(Henry IV ) 

Watkm’s Pudding (Sir), n famous 
Welsh dish , so named lrom air Wnlkin 
Lewis, a London alderman, who was very 
fond of it 

Watling Street and the Foss 
The vast Roman road called Watling 
Street starts from Richborougli, in Kent, 
and, after passing the Sev crn ; div ides into 
two branches, one of which runs to 
Anglesey , and the other to Holy Head 

'ihe loss runs north and south from 
Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, to Caith- 
ness, the northern extremity of Scotlnnd 

Those two tnlgMt wari the Wallins find the Foa 
tho fir t doth hold htr way 
From Dover to the forth tt of fruitful Audrey j 
Tho ireond south jind north from Michael* Llmort 
mount 

To Caithness, which the forth tt of Scotland we account. 

Drayton Folyolbicm till 11013} 

Fearmla vfo prindpaliu dlcltur 11 nMIn^trente r ten 
dens ab euro-austro In zephyrum scptcntnonafem In 
dplt enfm a DovnrLi tendons per medium Can the juxia 
London per S. AMnn urn, Dunstaplum Stnttformnni 
Towcestrlam LlUebume per montem Cilberti juxta 
Eataplam delndo per Stratton et per medium WaUlx 
uyjue CMdlgatL— Leland Itinerary of 27n3'<2«<i (1712) 

Watling Street of the Sky (FAc), 
the Milky V ay , 

4 A. 
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Watts ( Dr Isaac ) It is said tliat 
Isaac Watts, being beaten by his father 
for wasting his time in writing verses, 
exclaimed 

0 father pHy on mo take 
And I will no more verses make. 

Ovid, the Latin poet, is credited with a 
similar anecdote 

_ Farce prccor genltor poshacnon versificabo 

Waucli ( Mansic ), fictitious name of 
D hi Moir, author of The Life of Mansie 
Waach, Tailor in Dalkeith , written by 
himself (1828) 

Waver ley, the first of Scott’s histo- 
rical novels, published in 1814 The 
materials are Highland feudalism, mili- 
tary bravery, and description of natural 
scenery Thero is a line vein of humour, 
and a union of fiction with historj The 
chief characters are Charles Edward the 
Chevalier, the noble old baron of Brad- 
wnrdine, the simple faithful clansman 
Evan Dim, and the poor fool Davie Gel- 
latlcy with bis fragments of song and 
scattered gleams of fancy 

Scott did not prefix his mine to Waverley being afraid 
that It might compromise his poetical reputation.— 
Chambers, English Literature 1L CS 6 

Waverley ( Captain Edward) of Waver- 
ley Honour, and hero of the novel called 
by his name Being gored by a stag, he 
resigned his commission, and proposed 
marriage to Flora M‘Ivor, but was not 
accepted Fergus M'lvor (Flora's brother) 
introduced him to prince Charles Edward 
He entered the service of the Young 
Chevalier, and m the battle of Preston 
Pans saved the life of colonel Talbot The 
colonel, out of gratitude, obtained the 
pardon of young Waverley, who then 
married Eose Bradwardme, and settled 
down quietly in Waverley Honour 

Mr liichai d Waverley , tho captain’s 
father, of Waverley Honour 

Sir Evcrard Waverley, the captain’s 
nnclc 

Mistress Eachel Waverley, sister of sir 
Everard — Sir W. Scott, Waverley (time, 
Qeorgo II ). 

Wax (A lad o'), a spruco young man, 
like a model in wax Lucretius speaks 
of persona ccrea, and Horace of the 
waxen arms of TclCplins, meaning beauti- 
ful in shxpo and colour 

A man. young lady 1 Lady such a man 
As all tho world Why ho a a man o wax. 

Shakespeare, Aomc o and Juliet fl&33) 

W ay of tlie "World. (27ic), a comedy 
by W Congreve (1700) The “waj of 
> Jho world ” is to He up settlements to 


wives, to prevent their husbands squan- 
dering their wives' fortunes Thus, l'ain- 
all wanted to get mto his power the 
fortune of his wife, whom he hated, but 
found it was “m trust to Edward Mira- 
bell,” and consequently could not ho 
tampered with 

Way to Keep Him ( The), a comedy 
by A Murphy (17G0) Tho object of 
this drama is to show that women, after 
marriage, should not wholly neglect their 
husbands, but should try to please them, 
and make home agreeable and attractive 
Tho chief persons are Mr and Mrs 
Lovemore Mr Lovemore has a virtuous 
and excellent wife, whom he esteems and 
loves , but, finding his home insufferably 
dull, he seeks amusement abroad , and 
those passions which have no play at 
home lead him to intrigue and card- 
plaj mg, routes and dubious society Tho 
under-plot is tins Sir Bashful Constant 
is a mere imitator of Mr Lovemore, and 
lady Constant suffers neglect from her 
husband and insult from his friends, 
because he foolishly thinks it is not comme 
1 1 faut to love after ho has married the 
w oman of his choice 

Ways and Means, a comedy by 
Colman the younger (1788) Itandom 
and Scruple meet at Calais two young 
ladies, Harriet and Kitty, daughters of 
sir David Dunder, and fall in love wifh 
them They come to Dover, and acci- 
dentally meet sir David, who invites them 
over to Dunder Hall, whero they are intro- 
duced to the two j oung ladies Harnet is 
to be married next day, against her will, to 
lord Snolts, a stumpj , “ gummj ” noble- 
man of five and forty , and, to av Old this 
hateful match, she nnd her sister agree to 
elope at night with tho tw o j oung guests 
It so happens that a senes of blunders 
m the dark occur, and sir David himself 
becomes privy to tho whole plot, but, to 
prevent scandal, he agrees to tho two 
marriages, and discovers that the j cuing ^ 
men, both in familj and fortune, aro 
quite suitable to be his sons-in-law 

Wayland ( Launcelot ) or Waylaid 
Smith, farrier in the vale of Whitehorse 
Afterwards disguised as tho pedlar at 
Cumnor Place — Sir W Scott, Jlcnihcoi th 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Wayland Wood (Norfolk), said to 
be the site whero “the babes in the 
wood” were left to perish According 
to this tradition, “ Wav land Wood” is a 
Corruption of Waihny Wood, 
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Wealth makes Worth. 

A man of wolth is dabbed a man of worth. 

Pope tmh'Uioni 0 / florae* vi SI (1731) 

Xi trnus. et fonnnm, rrgina Pecnnh donab 
Ac br rc nariiwtmn deeornt Soadfh ^ rnu<r]ue. 

Horace IfUt t ri, 

Hcan'y and wfvl ‘m money mn Ix^tow, 

\ e^us and wll to vcaUj iheir honours throw 

1 C.K 

Wealtheo’w (2 syl ), wife of Ilroth- 
(,rr king of Denmark 

W mlthrow vent forth mindful of their neex the 
ptftrf the i~cn In the b,\IL The freeborn lady first 
F irMrd the rtrn trt the f ri nro cl the lA*t Dane*. T he 

lady c f the tl on went altftit ere r> part *ho 

pin* tmrire terfeU, until lb** on'ortirnlfy occfjrrnl flint 
•be (a qncvn hang rtAird with rlrp) l*vre forth the 
mnd-cnj u IUvwu f 0 id thanked Cod that her will 
VAJft-.critjjf'jMird that an carl o' Denmark wm a guarani t© 
Hjalnri crJir a .— Ccctrulf tAiu!>Saion cj i ilxtb century) 

Wealthy (Sir TIT//* am), n retired City 
merchant, with one Ron of prodigal pro- 
'■nsities In order to say c the y oung man 
font ruin, the father pretends to he dead, 
disguises himself ns a. German linron, and, 
vcjfh tlic md of coadjutors, becomes the 
chief creditor of the ' oung scapegrace. 

Sir Ocur~;e WciHliy, the son of sir 
William After having run out his 
money, Lticy is brought to him ns n cour- 
tezan , but the a oung man is so moved 
with her manifest innocence and tale of 
furrow that he (daces her in nn asylum 
tihcre her distresses would be sacred, 
‘and her indigent bcautv would bo 
guarded from temptation ’’ Afterwards 
ihc becomes his wife 
Mr Diehard Wcaltny, merchant, the 
brother of Fir IV illmn , choleric, stmight- 
forwnrd, and tyrannical He thinks 
obedience is both hm and gospel 
1 in,*/ Wealthy, daughter of Rielurd 
Her father wants her to marry a nch 
tradesman, and, ns ‘-(ic refuses to do 
60 , turns her out of doors She is 
brought to Fir George VVcnlthy ns a fillc 
(1 join , but the a oung man, discerning 
her innocence and modesty, places her 
in pafe keeping He ultimately finds out 
that she is lus cousin, nnu the two 
parents rejoice in consummating n union 
eo entirely in accordance with both their 
wishes — i'ootc, J he Minor (17C0) 

Weary-aU Hill, nboyc Glaston- 
bury, to the left of lor llill This spot 
is the traditional landing-place of Joseph 
of Anmnthen , and here is the silo 
(marked by a stone bearing the letters 
A I a v xxxi ) of the holy thorn 
When the “lint armed at Glastonbury , 
weary with Ins long yourney, lie struck 
Ins staff into the ground, and the staff 
became the famous thorn the site being 
called “ VVcary-nll Hill ” 


Woathcrport (Captain), a naval 
ofliccr —Sir VS r . Scott, The Tirate (uiiise 
William III ) 

Woaver-Poetof Inverurie ( lhc h 

William Thom (1799-1850) 

Wea'zol (Timothy), attorney -nt-iu ,? 
at I cstrvithiel, employed as the agent Of 
Tenruddock — Cumberland, r lhe Wheel oj 
Jorlunc (1778) 

Wob m a MHlet Seed (The) 
Tins was a vcb wrapped m a millet seed 
It \yns 100 yards long ; and on it y\cro 
painted nil sorts of birds, beasts, and 
tidies, fruits, trees , and plants, rocks and 
shells, the sun, moon, and start,, the like- 
nesses of all the 1 mgs and queens of tbo 
earth, and ninny other curious dcyices 

Tbo prince look out of n ruby 1>ox rt walnut which be 
rricke I mid taw iusl Ic It a gmnll hizcl nut, which 
lie cricked nho anil f u»M In Mo n kernel of wax Ha 
j«ec]rd tl e kemrl nn 1 ill covered a coni of nhrnt and In 
the uheit a grain of mlUcf which contained lire web — 
Comte e I) tunoj- J'afry 7afei ( The W Jilt© Cat,'*lGS-) 

Wedding The fiftli anniversary is 
the IIWE 11 Wuldiny, because on that 
occasion the suitable offerings to tlie wife 
are knick-knacks made of wood 

ihc twenty -fifth nnm\ersnry is called 
the Sihcr 11 aid my, because the woman 
on this occasion sliould be presented y\ ith 
a silver wreath 

Jhe fiftieth anniversary is called the 
Gulden Wedding, because tlie wreath or 
flowers presented should be made of gold 
In Germany, the mnrringo ceremony 
was repeated on tbo fiftieth nnnncrsnry 
In 1879 VVillinni, King of Prussia and 
emperor of Germany, celebrated his 
“golden wedding ” 

IJic scyenty -fifth anniycrsary is called 
the Diamond Wuldauj, bccanso the correct 
present to tlie yi ife of such n standing 
would be a diamond This period is 
shortened into the sixtieth anniversary 

Mr T Morgan Owen, of Bronvylfn, 
Rhyl, says there arc in Ilnnnefydd 
churchyard, near Denbigh, the two fol- 
lowing inscriptions — 

(1) John and Elm Owen, married 1679, 
died 1C59 Announced thus 

Whom one nuptial bod dlrl contalne for BO year* do 
hrre rcmoJnc Here Hcth the body of Ebn wife of John 
Oven who died tho £5 day of March 1059 Here liclli the 
bodj- of Iohn Owen, who died the ^ day of August 1(M) 

(2) Ivntlicnne and Edward loncs, mar- 
ned 1038, died 1708 Announced thus 

They Ibcd omicaWy together In mnlrhnony 70 yean. 
Here Wcth tlie body of Katherine Davies, the tslfo of 
Edward lonefi, who was buried the /7 day of Slay 1703 
{!»<«) 01 )nr> Here tholwd) of Ed ward Jones rnnofloliii 
ap Di\Jd Cent lyeth who was hurled the 14 day of May 
1“03 fit nl 01 j-ernj .— Tima July 4 187i>(wcckl) edition) 

Wedding Day (The), a comedy by 
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Mrs Inchbald (1790) The plot is tins 
Sir Adam Contest lost his first vv ife by 
shipwreck, and “ twelve or fourteen 
years" afterwards be led to the altar 
a joung girl of 18, to whom be was 
always singing the praises of bis first 
wife — a phoenix, a paragon, the no plus 
ultra of wives and women She did 
everj thing to make him happy She 
loved him, obeyed him , ah 1 “he would 
never look upon her like again ” On the 
wedding day, this pink of wives and 
women made her appearance, told how 
she had been rescued, and sir Adam was 
dumfoundod “Hewashapm to bewail 
her loss," hut to rejoice in her restora- 
tion was quite another matter 

Weeping Philosopher (27ie), He- 
raclitos, who looked at the folly of man 
with grief (fine 500) (See Jeddler ) 

Weir {Major), the favourite baboon 
of sir Robert ltedgnuntlet In the tale of 
‘‘‘Wandering Willie," sir Robert’s piper 
went to the infernal regions to obtain the 
knight's receipt of rent, which had been 
paid , but no receipt could be found, 
because the monkey had carried it to the 
castle turret — Sir W Scott, JRcdgauntlct 
(time, George III ) 

WeiBsmchtwo [ Ticc-nec/ t-uo], no- 
where The word is German for “ I 
know not where,” and was coined by 
Carlyle ( Sartor Rcsaitus, 1833) Sir W 
Scott has a similar Scotch compound, 
“ Kennaquhair" (“I know not where”). 
Cervantes has the “island of Trapoban" 
(i e of “ dish-clouts," from trapos, the 
Spanish for “a dish-clout”) Sir Thomas 
More has “Utopia” (Greek, outopos, “no 
place”) We might add the “island of 
Medunin" (Greek, “nowhere"), the 
“peninsula of UdamogGs " (Greel , “no- 
where on earth”), the country of “Kcn- 
nahtwliar,” etc , and place them in the 
great “Nullibian" ocean (“nowhere"), 
in anj degree be} ond 180°long and 30°lat 

Wei 'ford, one of the suitors of “ the 
Scornful Lady” (no name is given to 
the lad} ) — Beaumont and Tletcher, The 
Scornjul Lady (1G16) 

WeU Throe of the most prominent 
Bible characters met their wives for the 
first tune by wells of water, viz , Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses 

Ehezcr met Rebekah by a well, and 
arranged with Bcthuel for heT to become 
Isaac’s wife — Gen xxiv 

Jacob met Rachel hr the w ell of Horan. 
— Gen, xxix, 


WhcnMosesfledfromEgj ptmtotlieland 
of Midian, he “ sat down bj an ell," and 
the seven daughters of Jethro came there 
to draw w atcr, one of whom, nnmed Hip- 
po rah, became his w ife — Exod n 15-21 

The princess NausicSa, daughter of 
Alcmtios king of the Phrcacinns, was 
with her maidens washing their dirty 
linen m a nvulct, when she first encoun- 
tered Ulysses — Homer, Odyssey, vi 

Well “A well and a green vine run- 
ning over it,” emblem of the patriarch 
Joseph In the church nt Totnes is n 
stone pulpit divided into compartments, 
containing shields decorated with the 
several emblems of the Jewish tribes 
On one of the shields is “a well and a 
green vine running over it ” 

Joseph la ft fruitful bough even a fruitful bough by a 
well whose branches run over the wall. — Gen. xlU Si 

WeU of English Undefiled. So 

Spenser calls Chaucer 

Dan Chaucer well of English undefUed, 

On Faroe a eternal bead roll worthy to bo filed 

Spenser FaSry Queen Iv 2 (1CD6) 

WeUand, a nver of England, which 
passes by Stamford, etc , and empties 
itself into the Wash Draj ton speaks of 
an ancient prophecy which brought to 
this nver great reverence 

Tlmt sho alone should drown aU Hollnnd and should let 
Her Stamford ns renowned for liberal arts 
As they In Cambridge are or Oxford ever were. 

Polyolbion, xxlv (1CS2) 

*** The “Hollnnd” here referred to 
is not the Netherlands, hut a district of 
Lincolnshire so called (See Holland, 
p 448 ) 

WeU -Beloved {The), Charles IV of 
Trance, Le Ltcn-Aimtf (1JG8, 1380-1422) 

Louis XV of France, Le Licn-Aunc 
(1710, 1716-1774) 

WeU-Eounded Doctor (77(c), 
AJgidius de Colonna , also called “The 
MostProfound Doctor” (Doctor TundaUs- 
simus ct Thcolwjorum Pnnccps) , some- 
times surnnmed “ Roinumis,” because ho 
was born in the Campagna di Roma, hut 
more generall} “ Colonna,” from a town 
in the Campagna (1247-131G) 

Wellborn {Francis, usnallv called 
Fianl), nephew of sir Giles Overreach, 
and son of sir John Wellborn, who “liorc 
the whole swa} ” of Northamptonshire, 
kept a large estate, and was highlv 
honoured Trank squandered nvav the 
property, and got grentl} into debt, but 
induced lady Allworth to give him her 
countenance, out of gratitude nnd respect 
to lus father, Sir Giles fancies that the 
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nr'i dot-agrr is about to mam bt& 
r. j 'wiv i ui, jn orilc" to bring about this 
d~ 'ft'V rri-'curnm'j'io ), net onh pays 
rdl b i t* bat supplies Sum lilwrailv 
with jr*di mines I.tm_ Uu s freed 
frrm deb , and ! -i ing sown hi'WiId oats, 
a 'eng Wellborn reform®, and lord Ikh'cII 
pm slum a U cun pans — M i*“-luf,cr, A 
Wy to j\i ’ " j 

“Weller (5>" i A, liiir*-' ft the White 
liar’, a* d .efirward* fvr ant to Mr 
IV) wir’,tn i lii >n lit become* dev o‘cdI\ 
rita ml JV1 cr tbap lent hi« n - *-*t r 
v 1 rn he is “ea* to tin. 1 b ct, bom \\ till r 
g* \A lii-> f-*her Jo nrr> him for dibt 
Hi" fi ), h « fhn wilne<«, his co m-rn'ins, 

1 * rr> Vv *s, rod hts cmtmn^ on behalf 
nflnv ji jir** unparalb lul 

7l»i HrVr, fn jer i f Sni , n coach* 

I iso nt the t Id scVnl i 1m dru o* o cmrli 

lvodi ) nr>d lJori- wg Nninnlh 
mrAr m >i t he beenmr* f ar more *o in 
bis prist-eoat of mar 1 ' » *pe< Tom 
vu-'ni t p-bort*, mil ln« hat hn« n low 
ctr,wn nod ho ad Inw On the «tag< - 
hi \ hr if n ! in„ e! i w n< *e hr i* a tut re 
r”/cnhi -ti He marrm i widow, hnd- 
lnit of ihr Marpsia tf Gnubi , md Jim 
ru 1 ‘tmt ndiiro to lit “on i«, "'•tit, 
S-ewam o r the vidtltr* ” — C Dickens, 
T - Je h-~ ' l‘,i)vrs (1V1G) 

Wellington of Gnmblorn (77;) 
Lord I!i < r this oiled in P/in* Ac Ur/- 

I I if a d.! JjUr'trs 

Wellington's ITorse, Copenhagen 
It uied *t the age of 27 

Wemmlck, clerk of Mr Jigger* the 
lawirr He lived nt M nluortli W un- 
ituc) in a dn mn, other Hiort in 
“future, i ith f ,i art , wooden fact “ Hierc 
we re tome marks in thr face wlmTi might 
lease bom dmiplis if :hc m llerml lnd 
httn fotu- ’ lli<; limn t if frmed,lic 
ru.rc four moLmip^ rin,, , nnd n hrooch 
re,it( “i-ntiog n ladj, n imping uilltur, 
and a cjnrnrj urn IlieetM ucrennall 
atid ulittrijrig , hm lip* fuiill, thin, and 
mot! lul hit im irai hetiucn 10 and CO 
joio hlr Wnnmiel wore his lint on 
the hnrl of hi* lu id, and loohcd rtrnight 
tKforc him, ns if nothin,, Iran north lord - 
mg au Mr Wcmnuci at ho nc mid Mr 
mmniicl n lm oflice nert two di“tinet 
hangs At home, he uas his "own 
engineer, hm oun carpentrr, lus tmn 
plumhcr, Iih ou n girdenrr, his on n Tnrl - 
of-nll-tradr'," nnd hail fortified his little 
wooden lioei'c like commodore 1 runnion 
(yr) llis father In cd tutli him, mid 


he called linn “The Aged” Tlic eld 
mm was \crv deaf, but lmtcd the poker 
wi*h delight to tire off the nine o clock 
“ignnl, mill chuckled Willi ;o\ because 
lie conhl hear the bang The house had 
a "real fln^stn'T, ’ and a nl ink ulucli 
crossed a ditch rotnc four feet mde and 
tun feet ileip nits the drawbridge At 
ni ie ooleel pm Greenwich time the 
gun (called “ Hie Stinger”) wan fired 

T! r p trf * r-i'nxi'* worn In a irale 
f rtn~< fa > due’e*? f r bt(»rc Wfk ]l » j i rr> t t«J 
fi n tJ - « r I f -n inp*il J r » lit It* lari ran 

inmiff Ifi fjjt u »fn:i j*.— <- Vt k ui CreM 

rtf -f nr xjt {J.O 

(This )*. a bail imitation of Smollett 
Jn ctmimolnrc 'I ninnion such a conceit is 
clnraLtrns‘ic, but in n lawyers clerk not 
so Still, it might ha\ c pa««cd ns a good 
whim if it had been original ) 

Wenlock (1) M 11 \nloc 1 ), kinsman of 
*irllii„odcIgiei constable of Chester JI 13 
lu ad is rut olT bi tin in'iirgrnts — ‘sirM 
Scott, 77 c In ti AM (time, llenr^ II ) 

Wcno'nnli motlier of lliawatlia nnd 
daughter of Nol u'inis Nokomts was 
summing in the moon, when “omc of her 
ci minions, out of jealousa, cut tnc 
rono , and rhe fell to car'll “ like a 
falling rtar " That night was hom her 
fir“t child, n daughter, whom ehe named 
\\ tnnnali In due time, this loick 
daughter was wooed and won hi Mudjc- 
1 cc w is (the wc*t wind), and became Uic 
mother of Hiawatha The false Wert 

mil deserted her, nnd the ) oung mother 
died 

r*Jr Solnnih 1 TfluTurUfAf 

A ii 4 * «■ Iirf hainf ttfn mh 

Lo'nfitl i>r Jit \%r*%tha IJL p8.*H 

Wentworth (7io), the hcnu-ideul 
of female puritj She was educated in 
rtnet reclusion 7)e Cotirci fell m loio 
with her, but dcccncd her, whereupon 
rlie died calm!) nnd trnmynllj, clcmtcd 
In religious hope (Scc/unv) — lies 
C J> Malurin, 11 aril'll (n romance, 1822) 

Wept. "TVe wept when wc came 
into the world, nnd eicn dm tells us 
win ” — Gold-uutli, The Uood-Aaturui 
J/ur, i 1 (1708) 

Worburg (St ), bom a princess By 
her prnicru, she droao the inld geese 
from T\ icdon 

»<• ftllnh In I rr *rn» with MTfrildti wjt^rf *lii C\IJ, 

Ft \\ fthorp pfl/icd/ l>orn*wt m*>*t rclh;i<juj malt!— 
i rom Hi oi*" pcoiliir lieMt hjr prnyer I ho wild ilro^ ts. 

Drayton ro'iolbfan, rrJil 

Woi c-Wolf (2 i\jl ), a man-wolf^ a 
man truisfiirmcd into a wolf temporarily 
or otherwise 
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Oil through the forest dirk 
Follawe<t the vrcrr wolfs L*arJ». 

Longfellow The SI cleton in A motif 

Werner, the boy said to bn\c been 
cruciticd nt Bacliarncli, on the Rhine, by 
the Jens (Seo Hugh or Lincoi n ) 

The Innocent boy who some yean bach, 

VTas taken ftud cruclflctl bv the Jevi 
Ih that ancient tofu o f Bnclnrnch 

LonsfclloV* The Goh/eti Legem I (1631). 

Wemer ot Kruitznor (count o£ 
Siogcndorf), father of Ulric Being 
dmen from the dominions of Ins father, 
he wandered about for tw eh c y ears as a 
beggar, hunted from place to place by 
count Stral'cnheun At length, Stra- 
lcnheim, travelling through Silesia, was 
rescued from the Oder by Gabor ( alias 
Ulnc), and was lodged in an old tumble- 
down palace, where Werner had been 
lodging for some few days Here !\ cr- 
ner robbed the count of a rouleau of gold, 
nnd next day the count is as murdered b\ 
Ulric (ssitliout the connisancc or esen 
knowledge of Werner) When Werner 
succeeded to the rank and iscalth of 
count Siegendorf, lie became ass-are that 
his son Ulric is ns tlio murderer, nnd de- 
nounced him Ulric departed, and Wer- 
ner said, “The race of Siegendorf is past.” 
— By ron, Werner (1821) 

(This drama is borrowed from "Ivruitz- 
ncr or The German’s Tale,” m Miss II 
Lee’s Canterbury Talcs, 1737-1805 ) 

Wertlier, a young German student, 
of poetic fancy nnd very sensitive dis- 
position, lslio falls in lovcisith Lotto (2 
syl ) the betrothed and afterwards tho 
wife of Albert Worther becomes 
. acquainted isith Lotte’s husband, is ho in- 
vites him to stay is ith him as a guest In 
this visit he renesvs his love, which Lotte 
returns So the young man mewls and 
pules after forbidden fruit with sickly 
scntnncntaliti , and at last puts an end to 
his life nnd the tale at the same time — 
Goethe, Sorrows of Werther (1774) 

The Bart of thing to turn n young man a bead. 

Or make a Werther of him in tbo end. 

Byron, Den Juan xlr OS (1824) 

*** “Werther” is meant for Goethe 
himself, and “Albert” for hi3 friend 
Kestner, who married Charlotte Buff, 
with whom Goethe is as in love, and 
whom he calls “ Lotte ’’ (the heroine of 
the novel) 

In 1817 George Duval produced a 
parody on this novel, in the form of a 
three-act farce entitled Weither on les 
Egaremcnts (Tun Camr Sensible 

Werther of Politics. The marquis 


of Londonderry is so called by lord 
Byron Werther, the personification of 
maudling sentimentality, is the hero of 
Goethe's romanco entitled The Sorrow of 
Werther (1774) 

it I. *- - i -■*. ■ 

been I 
nnd tl 

the lingual, o of Mrs. Mtlipnap Let us hear no more 

of this man nnd let Ireland remove tho tubes of her 
Grattan from tho nnctnary of W w .minster Shall tha 
Intrlot of Humanity rcpo*o by Uia Werther of Political 
—Byron Don Juan (pretaco to canto ri etc., 1S24) 

Wer'theriBxn (th—t), spleen, me- 
grims from morbid sentimentality, a 
settled melancholy and disgust oE life 
The ssord is derived from the romance 
called The Sorrows of Wei Iher, by Goethe 
(1774), the gist of ashich is to prove 
“ Whnteier is is wrong ” 

Wessel (Peeler), a tailor’s apprentice, 
who roso to the rank of a ice-admiral of 
Denmark, in the reign of Christian V 
He ssas called Tor'dcnskiold (8 si/l ), cor- 
rupted in to Tordenskiol (the “Thunder 
Shield ”), nnd w;js killed in a duel 

North Son 1 a fllmpr- "f ’"JSel rent 
Tliy murky ,ky 

From Denmark thnnilm Torden Idol 
lot rod. lo limrcn commend lift soul 
And By 

tonsfcDow Kins Christian [r ]. 

Wgbsbx, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire, and their ndyncents Ivor son 
of Cndwallader, nnd Ini or Hracr his 
nephew, were sent to England by Cnd- 
wnllader when he yvns in Rome, to 
“ govern the remnant of the Britons ” 

As the generals pie] 

His nephew Ivor chose and Illncr for his pheer 
Two most undaunted 8p rits these valiant Britons were 
The first who Wescx won. 

Drayton Folyototon lx. (161") 

(The kingdom of Wessex was founded 
in 495 by Cerdie and Cymric, nnd Ini was 
king of Wessex from G88 to 72G Instead 
of being a British king who ousted tho 
Saxons, he was of the royal line of 
Cerdie, and enmo regolnrly to tho succes- 
sion ) 

West Indian (The), a comedy by 
R Cumberland (1771) Mr Bclcour, the 
adopted son of a wealthy Jamaica mer- 
chant, on tho death of his adopted father 
came to London, to the house of Mr 
Stochwcll, once the clerk of Belcour, 
senior This clerk had secretly married 
Belconr’s daughter, nnd when her boy was 
bom it was “laid ns a foundling at her 
father’s door ” Old Belcour brought the 
child up ns his own son, and at death 
“bequeathed to him his nbolo estate” 
The yoiing man then came to London as 
the guest of Mr Stockwell, the nch mer- 
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cTinnt, nnd accidental!} encountered in 
Hie street Miss Louis'! Eudlej , v ith whom 
lie fell in love Loni«n, with licr father 
enpl un Dudlcj, nnd her brother Charles, 
all in. the greatest poverty, w ere lodging 
mill n Mr rulrner, a small bookseller 
Bclcour gets introduced, nnd after the 
usual mistakes nnd hairbreadth escapes, 
makes her Ins wife 

"Western (Spare), n jovial, fo-r-h ant- 
ing country gentleman, supremelj igno- 
rant of book-learning, veiy prejudiced, 
selfish, irascible, nnd countrified , but 
=hrewd, good-natured, nnd very fond of 
his daughter Sophia 

FUUp tail of rcinlrroVe jmd Montsrmcry wna In 
tluncter a squire \\ eiicm choleric bfti-tcrous, llUtcrato, 
ttia ’i alrniru, ami cou.\rdJy — 0 borne ife-rrt History 
l 213. 

STtilre We-fc-n slamli fikrro Imitated from no proto- 
rntl In an Inimitable picture of ignorance 

pre’ullT In dlllltT nnd ru tlcltj- unlicd with natural 
ihrrailntn. coutitutlonal good humour and an In 
itlnctlrfc afcctlon for hli daughter — / riej/c. EriL, Art 
Fielding." 

Sophia Western, dnuglitcr of squire 
Western She becomes engaged to T om 
Jones tlie foundling — Fielding, Tom 
Jones (1719) 

There now are no fqa’re TV'ciiem" njofold 
And our Foi btu ore not to einl Iiatlc 
Bat fair as them fifcl ur fairer to bel ohL 

Uyrtm Iten Jtuin sill 110 flK4) 

Westloek (John), a quondam pupil 
of Mr Pecksniff (“architect and land 
surveyor”) John Wcstlock mnmes 
Ruth, the sister of Tom Pinch — C 
Dickens, Jfartin Chizzzlcirit (1843) 

Westminster Abbey of Den- 
mark (The), the cathedral of Rocskilde, 
some sixteen miles west of Copenhagen 

WeBtmoreland, according to fable, 
is West-Mar-land Mar or Marius, son 
of Arviritgus, was 1 mg of the British, 
and overthrew Rodne the Scvthian in the 
north-west of Tngland, where he set np 
a stone with an inscription of tins victory , 
“both of which remain to tins day ’’ — 
GeofTrej, British History , iv 17 (1142) 

Westward Hoe, a corned} by 
Thomas Dekker (1C07) The Rev Charles 
Kingslcv published a novel in 1854 en- 
titled Westward Ho! or The Yoyayes and 
Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, (See East- 

V\ AUD liOE ) 

Wetberal (Stephen), surnamed 
“Stephen Stcclhcart,” in the troop of 
lord Wnldcmar Fitzursc (a baron follow- 
ing prince John) — Sir W Scott, Jianhoe 
(time, F.ichard I ) 


WetliereU ( Elizabeth ), Miss Susan 
Warner, authoress of The Wide Wide 
World (1852), Quccchy (1853), etc 

Wefczweiler (T>d) or Lc Gloitat.z, 
the court jester of Charles “the Bold” 
duke of Burgnndj — Sir W Scott, Quen- 
tin Eurizard (time, Edward IV ) 

Wliacbum, journeyman to Sid- 
rophcl He was Richard Green, who 
published a pamphlet of base ribaldry, 
called Hudibras t n a Snare (1CG7) 

A paltry wretch he had half starred 
That him In place of zany senctl, 

XLkht W haclium 

S. Bailer Hudlbrat IL 3 (lOGi) 

Wholly Eyes, » c Whalc-hhe cj cs 
Spenser savs that “Whallv ejes are a 
sign of jealous} ” — Faery Quan, I w 
24 (1590) 

Whang, an nvancious Chinese miller, 
who, by great thrift, was pTett} avell off, 
but, one da} , being told that a neighbour 
had found a pot of money which lie had 
dreamt of, hegnn to he dissatisfied with 
his slow gains nnd longed for a dream 
also At length the dream came lie 
dreamt there was a huge pot of gold 
concealed under Ins mill, and set to work 
to fmd it The first omen of success w as 
a broken mug, then a house-tile, nnd at 
length, after much digging, lie came to a 
stone so large tlint he could not lift it 
He ran to tell lus luck to Ins wife, nnd tlie 
tw o tugged at the stone, but ns the} re- 
mo\ eel it, down fell the mill m utterrums 
—Goldsmith, A Citizen of the World, bar 
(1759) 

"What Next? a fnxco b} T Ibbdin 
Colonel Clifford meets at Brighton 
two cousins, Sophia nnd Clarissa 1 ouch- 
wood, nnd falls m love with the latter, 
who is tlie sister of major Touchwood, 
but thinks her Christian name is Sophia, 
and so is accepted bj r Sophia’s father, who 
is colonel Touchwood Now, it so hap- 
pens that major Touchwood is m love 
with Ins cousin Sophia, and looks on 
colonel Clifford ns Ins rival The major 
tries to outwit lus supposed rival, but 
finds they are both in error, that it is 
Clarissa whom the colonel wishes to 
marry, and that Sophia is quite free to 
follow the bent of her own and the 
major’s choice 

Wheel of Fortune (The), a comedy 
by It Cumberland (1779) 

V For tho plot nnd tale, see Pe .'.rud- 
dock 

Whetstone Out by a Razor. 
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Accins Nnv ms, the augur, cut a whet- 
Btonc w i tli a razor in the presence of Tnr- 
qi tin the elder 

In short twas Ills fate, unemplo>cd or In plnco rir, 

To ctI mutton cold and cut blocks with n rarer 
( diLmlth /letaliatfon ( Burke ** fo referred to lu4l 

Whims (Queen), the monarch of 
Wkinidom, or country of whims, fancies, 
and literary speculations Her subjects 
were alchemists, astrologers, fortune- 
tellers, rhymers, projectors, schoolmen, 
and so forth The best way of reaching 
this empire is “ to trust to the whirlwind 
and the current " When Panlagruel s 
ship rnn aground, it was towed off by 
7,000,000 drnms quite easily' These 
drums are the vein imaginings of wlinn- 
sv ists Whenev or a person is perplexed 
at any knotty point of science or doctrine, 
some drum will serve for a nostrum to 
pull him through — Rabelais, Pantagrucl , 
\ 18, etc (1615) 

Wliim'sey, a whimsical, kind- 
hearted old man, father to Charlotte and 
“young" Wlnmscy 

As suspicious of crcrjbodv obovo him m If he hail been 
bred a rogno himself — Vet L 1 

Charlotte Wlnmscy, the pretty daughter 
of old Wlnmscy , in lov c with Monford 
— James Cobb, The First Floor 

Whip with Six Lashes, the “Six 
Articles " of Henry VIII (1639) 

Whipping Boy A bov kept to be 
whipped when a prince deserved dins 
li'cmcnt 

Bvrnaby Fitzpatrick stood for Ed- 
v\ ard VI 

D’Ossvt and Du Perron, afterwards 
cardinals, werewhipped by Clement VIII 
for Ilcnn IV of France —Fuller, Church 
History, n 342 (1666) 

Mungo Murrat stood for Charles I 

Rai hael, was flogged for the son of 
the marquis do Legnnez, hut, not seeing 
the justice of this arrangement, he ran 
away — Lesnge, Gil Bias, v 1 (1724) 

WhiBker, the pony of Mr Garland, 
Abel Cottage, Finchley 

There approached towards him a little clattering JJng 
ling four wheeled chaise drawn by a little obytlnatc- 
looking rough coated pony and driren by a Httlo fat, 
placid faced old gentleman. Beside the little old gentle 
man sat a little old lady plump and placid like himself 
and the pony nns coming along at Ids own pace and 
doing exactly as he plea.ed with the whole concern If 
the old gentleman remonstrated by shakliu, the reins the 
pony replied by shaking his head It was plain tint the 
utmost the pony would consent to do was to go In Ills own 
way after his own fashion or not at alk— -C Dickens, 
The Old Curiosity Shop xlv (1840) 

Whiskerandos (Don Fero’lo), the 
sentimentalloverof Tzlbunna — Shendnn, 

' - Critic, u 1 (1779) 


Whist (rather of the game of), 
Edmond Iloyle (1G72-17C9) 

Whistle (The) In the train of Anne 
of Denmark, w hen she w cut to Scotland 
with James VI , was a gigantic Dane of 
matchless drinking capacity He had an 
ebony whistle which, at the beginning of 
a drinking bout, bo would lay on the table, 
and whoev er was last able to blow it, was 
to be considered tbo “ Champion of the 
Whistle ” In Scotland the Dane was de- 
feated by sirRobertLauneof Mawvclton, 
who, after three davs’nnd three nights’ 
hard drinking, loft tho Dane under the 
table, and “blew on the whistle bis 
requiem shrill " Tho whistle remained 
in the family several years, when it was 
won by sir Walter Laurie, son of sir 
Robert , and then by Wnlter Riddel of 
Glennddcl, brotlicr-m-law of sir Walter 
Laurie Tho last person who earned it 
off was Alexander Ferguson of Craig- 
dnrroch, son of “ Annie Laurie,” so well 
known 

V Bumshas a ballad on the subject, 
called The Whistle 

Whistle The blackbird, say s Drayton, 
is the only bird that whistles 

Upon his dulcet plpo tho merle doth only ptojr 

lolyolblon xlIL (1613) 

Whistled “He whistled as he went, 
for want of thought" — Dry’den, Cymon 
and Iphigcnia 

Wins tier (The), a young thief, 
natural son of sir G Staunton, whom he 
shot after his marriage with Eflic Deans 
— Sir IV Scott, Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George II ) 

Whistling Mr Townley, of Hull, 
says, in Notes and Queries, August 2, 
1879, that a Roman Catholic checked dus 
wife, who was whistling for a dog “ If 
y on please, ma’am, don t whistle Ev cry 
time a woman whistles, the heart of tho 
blessed Virgin bleeds ” 

Une poule qui dmnte le coq ct one fillc qul riffle por 
tent malheur dans h maison 
kn poule no dolt point chanter dcrant lo coq 
A whistling woman and n crowing hen 
Are neither good for God or men. 

Whitaker (Richard), the old steward 
of sir Geoffery Pevcnl — Sir W Scott, 
Pcvcril of the Peal (time, Charles II ) 

Whitchurch, m Middlesex (or Little 
Stanmore), is the parish; and William 
Fovv ell was the blacksmith, made cele- 
brated by nandel’s Harmonious Black- 
smith Powell died 1780 

White Birds Some Mohammedans 
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behove that {lie spirits of the faithful (if 
i< liter propl eta. nor martvra} abide 
under the tbronc of Qod, in die form of 
i-tiife bird* Marti rs arc green 1 urds, 
mJ prophets arc taken to paradise direct 
in prom pensna 

White Cat (He) A certain queen, 
d^irous of obtaining some fairy fruit, 
v as told «hc might gather as much as 
*he would if she would giv c to them the 
child about to be bom The qu^cn 
a grc^l, and the new-bom child was 
carried to the fame: "When of marmgc- 
able age, the fames wanted her to 
iram Mignnnet a fmrj -dwarf, and, as 
she refused to do so, changed her into a 
white c-t Now comes the second part 
In old king had three sons, and promised 
to resign the kingdom to that son nho 
brought him the smallest dog The 
' congest son wandered to a palace, where 
he saw a white cat endowed with human 
Frt r cli ; who gate him a dog so tint that 
tne prince earned it in an ncom shell 
The father then said he would r<.=ign his 
crown t« that c on who brought him home 
svtb, aOOjards long, which would pass 
through the cv c of a needle The \\ Into 
Cot gaicthe prince atoil 100 jards long 

3 'd cd in the shale of a millet grain flic 

mg then told lus sons lie would resign his 
throne to that son who brought home the 
handsomest bride The 1111110 Cat told 
the prince to cut ofE its head and tail 
On doing so, the creature resumed her 
human form, and was acknowledged to 
he the mo't beautiful woman on the earth 

Hrr eie- i UM the r t oj'on all heart* and her 

tvrftJicr> V them c*i J»r Her ihafv* writ ma ntlc, 

nri'l^ tnJ tsndr-Oirrw ttbwhts her mwnti 
errt; rfi, In a ironi the wii lw*yo*i ! rtcrj H Irr that 
kxiJ) r\r — CoTolcne D \nnoy }*ilryTaUt{ The White 
OsN'-'i) 

Whlto Cl 01 rrV {The), the parish 
priests, in contradistinction to The Iilach 
Clergy or monl s, m Russia 

White Cross Knights, the 
Knights Hospitallers The Knights 
Templars wore n red cross 

TIi" j lie Crtn I pf> ’it of (he adjacent I te. 
hoLtn Lr owning. JAe 7 efum cf the Drvi't L 

"Wluto Devil of Wallachio. 
George Castnota, known as “Seandcr- 
bc_," was called bj the Turks “The 
White Devil of WnUnckm” (1401-11G7) 

White Elephant (Am? of the), a 
title of the 1 ings of Ava and Siam 

White East (The), the diy of atone- 
ment 111 the Kivisli fijnngogues 


White Enars (The), the Carmelites, 
who dross in white 

*»* There is a novel bj Miss Robinson 
called lVht/c Anars. 

Wlute Hoods (or Chaperons B lanes), 
the insurgents of Ghent, led bj Jean 
Ivons, noted for their -fight at Minnc- 
wa‘or to prevent the digging of n canal 
which thej fancied would be injurious to 
trade 

at MtnctiroUr, taw tho * White Hoo>t»“ 

i»uiln„ Utah 

lon^fellow The Belfry of Brunei 

White Horse (A), the Savon banner, 
still preserved inthcrojal shield of the 
house of Hanover 

A isirlf pailil nc o hat raLtd 
The WLI c llorv* tinntitml 

T ooluer J/jr Eeauslful Lady 

Whdc Horse (Lords of the), the old 
Savon chiefs, whoso standard was a 
white lioroc. 

And tnmju-rcJ with the lord* of the Whlto Hen* 
Tinnyion Guinrrere 

Winto Horse of tho Peppers, 
a sprat to catch a mackerel Alter tuc 
battle of the Bov nc, the estates of mnn> 
of the Tncohites were confiscated, and 
given to the ndheronts of W lllmm III 
Amongst others, the e=tatc of (lie Peppers 
was forfeited, and tho Orangeman to 
whom it was awarded went to take pos- 
session “ "Where was it, and what was 
its extent?” These were all-important 
questions , and the Orangeman was led 
up and down, hither and thither, for 
several dnvs, under pretence of Bliowing 
them to him lie had to 30 m the army 
b\ a certain daj, but was led so far a- 
field that lie ngreed to forego his clnim 
if supplied with the means of reaching 
his regiment witlnn the given time 
Accordmglv, the “white horse," the 
pride of die family , and the fastest 
animal in the land, was placed at his 
disposal, the king's grant was rev oked, and 
the estate remained in the possession of 
the original owner — b Lover, Stones and 
Legends of Ireland (1832-35) 

Whlto Horse of Wantage (Berk- 
shire), cut in the chalk hills 'The horse 
is 375 feet long, and mai be seen at tkb 
distance of fifteen miles Itcommemorales 
a great victory obtained bj Alfred over 
the Danes, called the battlc of vEsccsdun 
(Ashdown), during the reign of his brother 
1 thclrcd in 871 (See Red Horse ) 

In Oil 5 talde nil dm flower of die leirtmLw youth waj 
tlierr rlnln to (tail neither before nor slnro *iur ever ruch 
ft dcnrucUon known jhiee the Saxon t first gained Britiln 
br their ftnrif — Ltlitlwerd CAtvmcfe U. A. 071, (bee 
alro Aider Life of A If red year 871 ) 
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White Bang, tlie title of the emperor 
of Muscovy, from the white robes w Inch 
thcso kings were accustomed to use 

gunt qui prlncipem Moscovico Album Jlcgem nuncu 
pint. Lgo quldem causam dillgentor qumrcbim cur 
rcffls albt nomlno nppdlarctur cum nemo prlncipura 
Moscoviae eo tltulo nntca [tfastti'ui /rnmefc/ij Chjsct ustu 
Credo nutem ut Per=im nunc propter mbca tegu 
mentrv capita Kisslipassa " (f c. mbeum caput) ^ oc mt , 
Itn reges Moscovlaj propter alba teguraenta Albca 
Reges oppellart— Siglsmund. 

*** Perhnps it may be explained thus 
Muscovy is always called “Russia Alba,” 
as Poland is called “ Black Russia " 

White King So Charles I is called by 
Herbert -His robe of state was white 
instead of purple At his funeral the 
snow fell so thick upon the pall that it 
was quite white — Herbert, Memoirs 
(1764) 

White Lady (The), “La Dame 
d’Aprigny,” a Norman fde, who used to 
occupj the site of the present Rue de St 
Quentin, at Bayeux 

La Dame Abonde, also a Norman fde 

Vocant dominant Abundhm pro eo quod damlbos 
qnas frcquenlnnt, nbundantiam bonorum tcniporaHum 
prpstare pulantur non nllter tlbl ecntlcmtum ttst nequo 
aliter quam quemadraodum do lUIs nudlvbtl.— William 
ol Auiergno (1243) 

White Lady (The), a ghost seen in 
different castles and palaces belonging to 
the royal family of Prussia, and supposed 
to forebode the death of some of the roj al 
family, especially one of the children 
The last appearance was in 1879, just prior 
to the death of pnnee Waldemnr Twice 
she has been heard to speak, eg In 
December, 1628, sho appeared in the 
palace at Berlin, and said m Latin, “I 
wait f or j udgment , ” and once at the castle 
of Neuhaus, in Bohemia, when she said 
to the princess, in German, “ It is ten 
o’clock ,” and the lady addressed died in a 
few weeks 

There are two white ladies, mfnet — one 
the countess Agnes of Orlamunde, and 
the other the princess Bertha von Rosen- 
berg, who In ed m the fifteenth centurv 
The former was buried alive in a vault in 
the palace She was the mistress of a 
margrave of Brand enburgb, by whom 
she had two sons When the pnnee be- 
came a widower, Agnes thought he w ould 
marry her, but ho made tho sons an ob- 
jection, and sho poisoned them, for which 
enme she was buned alive Another 
version is that she fell in love with 
the prince of Parma, and made away 
with her two daughters, who were an 
obstaclo to her marriage, for which crime 
-.she was doomed to “walk the earth ” as 

apparition 


The pnnceBS Bertha is troubled because 
an annual gift, which she left to the 
poor, has been discontinued She appears 
dressed m w hite, and carrying at her side 
a bunch of kcj s 

It may Interest those who happen to bo learned In 
Berlin legends to know that the White Lad) uhom 
visits nlwa>s precede tho death of some member of the 
royul family was seen on the eve of princo Wnldejmrj 
death A soldier on guard at the old castle was tho 
witness of tho apparition and in his fngbfc fled to the 
guard room whero he was at once arrested for deserting 
his post — Brief April 4 187 9 

White Lady of Avenel (2 syl ), 
a tutelary spint — Sir W Scott, The 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth) 

"White Lady of Ii eland (The), 
the benshee or domestic spirit of a family, 
who takes an interest in its condition, 
and intimates approaching death by wail- 
ings or shrieks 

White Man’s Grave (The), Sierra 
Leon§, id Afnca 

White iferle (The) Among the 
old Basque legVmdB is one of a “white 
meric,” which, Ahy its singing, restores 
sight to the blnM — Rc\ W Webster, 
Basque Legends, 1S2 (1S77) 

*** The French hav* a Bimilar Blorv, 
called Le Merle Blanc 

White Moon (Knight of the), cSflP* 
son Carrasco Ho assumed this cojv 
nizance when he went as a knight-crranK 
to encounter don Quixote Ills object' 
was to overthrow the don m combat, nud 
then impose on him the condition of 
returning home, and abandoning the pro- 
fession of chivalry for twelve months 
By this means he hoped to cure tho don 
of his craze It all happened as the 
barber expected the don w as overthrown, 
and returned to his home, but soon died 
— Cen antes, Lon Quixote, II iv 12, etc. 
(1615) 

White Mount in London (The), 
the Tower, which the WelBh bards insist 
wns built by the Celts Others ascribe 
“the Towers of Julius ” to the Romans , 
but without doubt they are a Norman 
foundation 

Tnke my head and bear It unto the "White Mount, in 
London and bury it there with tho faco towards Trance 
—The Jlabtnogion [ Branwcn etc twelfth century) 

White Queen (The), Mary queen of 
Scots (La Heme Blanche) , so called by the 
French, because she dressed in whito in 
mourning for her husband 

White Hose (The), the house of 
York, whose badge it was The badge 
of the house of Lancaster was tho Red 
Rose 
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, Richard de la Pole is often called “ The 
White Kose ” 

Wlnte Hose of England (The) 
Perkin Warbcck was so called by Mar- 
garet of Burgundy sister of Edward IV 
(*-1499) 

Wlnte Rose of Baby (The), Cecily, 
wife of Richard duke of York, and mother 
of Edward IV and Richard III She as as 
the youngest of twenty-one children 

*** A novel entitled The White Rose of 
Raby was published m 1794 

White Rose of Scotland (The), 
lady Katherine Gordon, the [? fifth] 
daughter of George second carl of Huntly 
by his second ssifc [princess Annabella 
Stuart, youngest daughter of James I 
of Scotland] She married Richard of 
England, styled “duke of York,” but 
better known ns “ Perkin Warbcck ” 
She had three husbands after the death 
of “Richard of England” Probably 
v lady Katherine as as called the “White 
Rose” from the badge assumed by her 
first husband “the White Rose of York,” 
and “Scotland” was added from the 
country of her birth Margaret of Bur- 
gundy alwav a addressed Pcrkm Warbcck 
as “ The White Rose of England ” 

Wlnte Rose of York (The), Edward 
Courtney earl of Devon, son of the marquis 
of Exeter He died at Padua, in queen 
Mary’s reign (1553) 

Wlnte Surrey, the favourite charger 
of Richard III 

Saddle THiHe Surrey for the field to-morrow 
Ehalespeare, richard. Ill act y sc 3 (1507) 

Wlnte Tsar of His People The 
emperor of Russia is so called, and claims 
the empire of seventeen crowns 

Wlnte Widow (The), the duchess 
of Tyrconnel, wife of Richard Talbot lord 
deputy of Ireland under James n After 
the death of her husband, she supported 
herself by her needle She wore a white 
mask, and dressed in white — Pennant, 
Account of London, 147 (1790) 

Wlnte Witch (A), a “ witch ” who 
employs her power and skill for the 
benefit and not the harm of her fellow- 
mortals 

Whites (The), an Italian faction of 
the fourteenth century The Guelphs of 
Florence were divided into the Blacks 
who wished to open their gates to Charles 
de Valois, and the Whites who opposed 
him. The poet Dante was a “White,” and 


when the “ Blacks ” m 1302 got the upper 
hand, he was exiled During his exile 
ho composed his immortal epic, theDiuma 
Commcdia 

White craft (John), innkeeper and 
miller at Altnngham 

Dame Whxtccraft, the pretty wife of 
the above — Sir W Scott, Pevcnl of the 
Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Whitfield of the Stage (The) 
Qum was so called by Garrick (1716- 
1779) Gamck himself is sometimes so 
denominated also 

Whitney (James), the Claude Duval 
of English highwaymen He pnded lum- 
self on being “the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form ” Executed at Porter’s 
Block, near Smithfield (1660-1694) 

Whit-Sunday. One of the etymo- 
logies of this word ib Wit or Wisdom 
Sunday , the day on whicn the Spirit of 
Wisdom fell upon the apostles 

This tiny Wbltsonday la raid 
For wisdom and wit serene fold 
Was ronen to the apostles as this day 

Camb Univ IIS . $ Dd L J p 234 

Whittington (Rich), a poor orphan 
country lad, who heard that London was 
“paved with gold,” and went there to 
get a living When reduced to stars ing 
point, a kind merchant gave him employ- 
ment m his family to help the cook, but 
the cook so ill treated him that he ran 
away Sitting to rest himself on the 
roadside, he heard Bow bells, and they 
seemed to lum to say, “Turn amun, 
Whittington, thrice lord mayor of Lon- 
don , ’’ so he returned to his master 
By-and-by the master allowed him, with 
the other servants, to put m an nda entnro 
in a ship bound for Morocco Richard 
had nothing but a cat, which, however, he 
sent Now it happened that the king of 
Morocco was troubled by mice, which 
Whittington’s cat destroyed , and this so 
pleased his highness that he bought tho 
mouser at a fabulous price Dick com- 
menced business with this money, soon 
rose to great wealth, married his master’s 
daughter, was knighted, and thrice elected 
lord urn or of London — in 1398, 1406, and 
1419 

*** A cat is a brig built on tho Nor- 
wegian model, with narrow stem, pro- 
jecting quarters, and deep waist 

Another solution is the word achat, 
“ barter ” 

Reis, the son of a poor widow of Siraf, 
embarked for India with bis sole pro- 
pert} , a cat He arrived at a tune when 
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tho palace was bo infested bj mice and 
rats that the) nclunlla im nded the ling's 
food This cat cleared the palace of its 
acrmin, nnd w as purchased for a large 
sum of monca, aaliich enriched the 
melon ’s son — Sir "Willinm Ouselej (a 
Tcrsian storj ) 

A r pi to\ao, a Portuguese, being wrecked 
on the coast of Guinea, had a cat, aalnch 
the king bonght for its weight in gold 
With this monca AJphonso tended, nnd 
in fno jears made iCOOO, returned to 
Portugal, nnd became in fifteen ) ears the 
third magnate of the kingdom — Descrip- 
tion of Guinea 

*** See Koighllc) , Talcs and Popular 
Dictions, 241-26G 

"Whittle (Thomas), an old man of G3, 
who aaants to cajole his nephew out of 
Ins lndj -1o\ c, the "W ldow Brad) , onh 23 
) cars of age To this end he assumes 
the airs, the dress, the manner’, nnd the 
walk of a beau Por his thick Gunnels, 
he puts on a cambric shirt open waist- 
coat, nnd rufllcs, for his "Welsh wig, lie 
wears a pigtail and chapeau bras , for Ins 
thick cork soles, he trips like a dnndj in 
pumps lie smirl b, he titters, he tries to 
be quite killing lie discards liiston nnd 
solid reading for the Amorous Depository, 
Cupids Deeds, Hymen's Delight, and 
Oaid’s A) t of Lore In order to get nd 
of him, the gay joung widow assumes 
to bo a boisterous, rollicking, extraan- 
gant, low Irishwoman, deeply in debt, 
nnd uttcrh reckless Old W kittle is 
thoroughlj nlnrmcd, induces his nephew 
to take the widow off lus hands, and gi\ C3 
him £1000 for doing so — Garrick, The 
Irish Widow (1767) 

Wlio’stlioDupo? Abrnlinm Doilc), 
a retired slop-seller, w ith £80,000 or more 
Being lmnself wliollj uneducated, lie is n 
great admirer of “ laming," nnd resolves 
that his daughter Elizabeth shall marry 
a great scholar Elizabeth is in loa'c 
with captain Granger, but the old slop- 
seller lias fixed his heart on n Mr Grndus, 
an Oxford pedant The question is 
how to bring the old man round Grndus 
is persuaded to chnnge lus stjlc of 
dress to please the lnilj, and Granger is 
introduced ns n learned pundit The old 
man resohes to pit together the two 
aspirants, nnd gia o Elizabeth to the best 
scliolnr Grndus quotes two lines of 
Greek, m which the word panla occurs 
four times , Granger gives some three or 
four lines of English fustian Grndus 
tells the old man that avhat Granger said 


was mere English, bnt Doilca, m the 
utmost indignation, replies, “Do a on 
think I don’t know tn> own mother 
tongue l Off with ) ourywifrr/, which ) on 
call Greek 1 t’other is the man for my 
mono) and he gi\ cs lus daughter to the 
captain — Mrs Cow lea , lEAo’s the Dupe f 
Whole Duty of Man (The) Sir 
James Wollwood Moneneff, hart , aans so 
called b) Jelfrcj (177G-1851) 

"Wicket G-ato (The), the entrance to 
the road aalnch lends to the Celestial City 
Oa cr the door is aa ntten “ Knock, and 
it sn\LL nr ori m d uxto aou” — 
Bun) an, Pilgrim's Progress, i (1G78) 
Wickfield (Mr ), a lawyer, father of 
Agnes The “ ’umblc” Uriah Deep was 
lus clerk 

Agtns We! field, daughter of Mr Rich- 
field , n joung lad) of sound sense nnd 
domestic habits, lnda -like nnd affection- 
ate She is the second wife of Dnaid 
Copporfiold — C Dickens, David Copiier- 
field (1S10) 

Wiekliam (Mrs ), n waiter’s an fc 
Mrs "Wickham was a meek, drooping 
a\omnn ; nlwoys rend) to pit) herself or 
to be pitied, nnd w ith n depressing habit 
of prognosticating c\il She succeeded 
I’olla 1 oodles ns nurse to I’nul Dombc) 
— C Dickens, Dombey and Son (1846) 

Wicloanota, Wicliflism 

£ome of them luirhr Cbtter nml rarpe Of that here*? art 
Colled lclcial tn ThodthjrUfhe tlo^inntiatfi. 

J Skelton Cotyn C n out (time Henryk III) 

WielilFo, called “ The Morning Star 
of the IicformatioD ” (1321-1384) 
Widdnngton (Dogcr), a gallant 
squire, mentioned m tho ballad of Chevy 
Chare He fought “ upon lus stumps,'’ 
after lus legs asero smitten off (See 
III snow ) 

Widenostrils (in Trench Brmyuc- 
utti dies), a huge giant, avho “had swal- 
lowed cacra pan, skillet, keltic, fiying- 
pan, dripping-pan, saucepan, and caldron 
in the lnndjforwnntof wind mills, lus usual 
food ” Hew asultimatcl) killcdb) “eating 
a lump of frc»h butler at the mouth of a 
hot o\ en, b) the advice of his pb) sician ” 
— Rabelais, Pantag'iucl', i\ 17 (1516) „ 
Widerol£ bishop of Strasbourg (097), 
aans deaoured b) mice in the sea enteentli 
) car of lus episcopate, because he sup- 
pressed the consent of Scltzcn on tho 
Rhine (Seo IIatto ) 

Widow (Goldsmith's), in the Deserted 
Tiltagc } par 0 “All the blooming (lush 
of life is fled” from Auburn 
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AUtmt yon -widowr<3 *^iLiiy thing. 

That fecblj bends beside the plash/* tpring 
She, wretched matron forced in age for bread 
To f trip the brook with mint ling cresses tp read. 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn 
To ieeh her nightly shed, and weep tiH mom 
She onlr left of all the harmless train 
The Sad historian of the penslre plain. 

Her name was Catherine Geeaghtt 

TPiifoui {The), courted by sir Hudi- 
brns, was the relict of Amminndnb W timer 
or Will mot, an independent, slam at Edge- 
hill She was left w ith a fortune of £200 
a year The knight’s “ Epistle to the 
Lady ’’ and the “ Lady’s Beply in which 
she declines his offer, are usually ap- 
pended to the poem entitled Iludibras 

"Widow Blaekaere, a perverse, 
bustling, masculine, petti fogging, litigious 
woman — Wycherly, The Flam Dealer 
< (1677) 

Widow Plockliart, landlady at 
War erley's lodgings in the Canongate — 
Sir W Scott, Waeerley (time, George 

Widow's Curl (A), a small re- 
fractory lock of hair that v ill not grow 
long enough to be hound up with the 
tresses, but insists on falling down in a 
curl upon the forehead It is said that 
this curl indicates widowhood 

Widow’s Peak (A), a point made 
m some foreheads by the hair projecting 
towards the nose like a peak It is said 
to indicate widowhood 

Wieland’s Sword, Balmung It 
was so sharp that it cleft Amihas in 
twain without his knowing it, when, 
however, he attempted to stir, he fell 
into two pieces — Scandmanan Mythology 

Wiever (Old), a preacher and old 
conspirator — Sir W Scott, Pereril of the 
Deal (time, Charles II ) 

Wife (The), a drama by S Knowles 
(1833) Mariana, daughter of a Swiss 
burgher, nursed Leonardo in a dangerous 
sickness — an avalanche had fallen on him, 
and his life was despaired of, but he 
recovered, and fell in love with his y oung 
and beautiful nurse Leonardo intended 
to return to Mantua, but was kept a 
prisoner by a gang of thieves, and Ma- 
ria Da followed him, for she found life 
intolerable without him Here count 
Flono fell m lor e with her, and obtained 
her guardian’s consent to marry her , but 
Manana refused to do so, and w as ar- 
raigned before the duke (Ferrnrdo), who 
gave judgment against her Leonardo 
avns at the trial disguised, but, throwing 


off his mask, was found to be the real 
duke supposed to be dead He assumed 
his rank, and mamed Manana , but, 
being called to the wars, left Femrdo 
regent Ferrardo, being a iillam, hatched 
np a plot against the bnde of infidelity 
to her lord, but Leonardo would gr\ e no 
credit to it, and the whole scheme of 
villainy was fully exposed 

%.* The tale of Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream lunges on a similar 
11 law of mamage ” 

Wife for a Month (A), a drama 
by Beaumont and Fletcher (1624) flic 
“wife” is Evanthe (3 syl ), the chaste 
wife of Yaleno, parted by Frederick the 
licentious brother of Alphonso king of 
Naples She repels his base adiances, 
and, to pnnish her, he offers to gn e her 
to any one for one month, at the end of 
■which time he is to die No one will 
accept the offer, and the lady is restored 
to her husband 

Wife of Bath, one of the pilgrims 
to the shrine of Thomas h Bechet — 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales (1388) 

Wife of Bath’s Tale One of 
king Arthur’s knights was condemned to 
death for ill using a lady, but Guinever 
interceded for him, and the king gaae 
him over to her to do what she liked 
The queen said she w onld spare his life, 
if, by that day twelve months, he w ould 
tell her “"What is that which woman 
loves best ? ” The knight made inquiry 
far and near for a solution, but at length 
was told by an old woman, that if ho 
would grant her a request, she would tell 
him the right answer to the queen’s ques- 
tion The knight agreed The answer 
suggested was this Women like best to 
have their own way and to he paramount , 
and the request she made was that be 
would marry her This the knight at 
first revolted from, because she was poor, 
old, and ugly The woman then asked 
him which he" preferred, to hn\ e her ns she 
was and a faithful wife, or to hare her 
young and fair He replied he would 
leave the decision with her Whereupon 
she threw off her mask, and appeared 
before him young, beautiful, and neb — 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales (1388) 

*** This tale is borrowed from Gow er s 
Confessio Amantis, i , where Floreut 
promises to marry a deformed old ling, 
who taught him the solution of a riddle 

Wig, the Latin pilucca, “a head of 
hair,” through the French perrttquc (our 
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periwig) In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, there vi ere thirty-three different 
sorts of wigs in use the artichoke, hag, 
hamster’s, bishop’s, brush, bush, buckle 
chain, chancellor’s, corded wolf’s paw, 
count Saxe’s mode, the crutch, the cut 
bob, the detached buckle, the drop, 
Dutch, full, half natural, Jansenist bob, 
judge’s, ladder, long bob, Louis, periwig, 
pigeon’s wing, rhinoceros, rose, scratch, 
shc-dragon, small back, spinage seed, 
staircase, Welsh, and wild boar’s back 

Ills periwig was large enongli to Lave loaded a camel, 
and he bestowed upon It at least a bushel of powder — 
Brown Letters (Uire Charles IL.) 

Wigged Prince ( The Best) The 
guardian, uncle-in-lnw, and first cousin 
of the duke of Brunswick was called 
“The Best Wiggcd Prince in Christen- 
dom ” 

Wiglit (Isle of) So called from 
Wihtgnr, great-grandson of king Cedric, 
who conquered the island — The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle 

*** Of course, this etymology is not 
philologicallj correct Probably gwyth, 
“the channel” (the channel island), is 
the real derivation 

Wigmore Street (London) So 
called from Harley earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, created baron Harley of Wig- 
more, in Herefordshire (1711) 

Wild (Jonathan), a cool, calculating, 
heartless villain, with the voice of a 
Stentor He was horn at Wolverhnmp- 
ton, in Staffordshire, and, bke Jack 
Sheppard, was the son of a carpenter 

He had ten maxims (1) Never do 
more mischief than is absolutely necessary 
for bucccss , (2) Know no distinction, but 
let self-interest be the one principle of 
action , (3) Let not your shirt know the 
thoughts of your heart, (4) Never for- 
give an enema , (5) Shun poverty and 
distress, (G) boment jealousies in jour 
gang , (T) A good name, like money, 
must be risked m speculation , (8) Coun- 
terfeit virtues are as good as real ones, 
for few know paste from diamonds , (9) 
Be your own trumpeter, and don’t he 
afraid of blowing loud , (10) Keep hatred 
concealed m the heart, hut wear the face 
of a fnend 

Jonathan Wild roamed six wives 
Being employed for a time as a detective, 
ne brought to the gallows thirty-five 
highwajmcn, twenty-two burglars, and 
ten returned convicts He was himself 
executed at last at Tjbum for house- 
breaking C1682-1725), 


Darnel Defoe has made Jonathan T7i/i 
the hero of a romance (1725) Fielding 
did the same m 1743 The hero m tlieso 
romances is a coward, traitor, hj’pocnte, 
and tjTant, unrelieved by human feeling, 
and never betrajed into a kind or good 
action The character is histone, but 
the adventures are in a measure fictitious 

Wild Boat of Ardennes, William 
do la Merck — Sir W Scott, Quentin 
Durward (time, Ediv ard IV ) 

%* The count de la Merck was third 
son of John count tie la Merck and 
Aremherg He i\ as arrested at Utrecht, 
and beheaded by order of Maximilian 
emperor of Austnn, m 1485 

Wild Boy of Hameln, a human 
being found m the forest of Herts- 
wold, in Hanover He walked on al’ 
fours, climbed trees like a monkcj , fed 
on grass and leav cs, and could never be 
taught to articulate a single word lie 
was discovered in 1725, was called “Peter 
the Wild Boj,” and died at Broadway 
Tarm, near Berkhampstead, in 1785 

*** Mdlle Lablanc was a wild girl 
found by the villagers of Soigny, near 
Chalons, m 1781 She died w Paris m 
1780 

Wild-Goose Cliaso ( Z7i«), acomedy 
by Beaumont and Fletcher (1652) The 
“wuld goose” is Mirabel, who is 
“chased” and caught by Onana, whom 
he once despised 

W lid Horses (Death by) The hands 
and feet of the victim were fastened to 
two or four w lid horses, and the horses, 
being urged forward, ran m diflerent 
directions, tearing the victim limb from 
limb 

Mettids SurrETius was fastened to 
two chariots, which were driven in op- 
posite directions This was for deserting 
the Roman standard (lie CG9) — Livj, 
Annals , l 28 

Salcede, a Spaniard, employod by 
Henn III to assassinate Hcnn do Guise, 
failed in his attempt, and was tom limb 
from limb by four w ild horses 

Nicholas de Salvado was tom to 
pieces bj r wild horses for attempting the 
life of William prince of Orange 

Balthazar de Gerrabdw ns sinulnrlj 
punished for assassinating the same prince 
(1584) 

Johx Ciiastel was tomato pieces by 
wild horses for attempting the life of 
Henn IV of France (1594) 

Fraxcois Rayaillac suffered asimilar 
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death for assassinating the same pnnee 
(1610) 

Wild Huntsman ( The ), a spectral 
htmter with dogs, who frequents the 
Black Forest to chase wild animals — Sir 
W Scott, TFi/d Huntsman (from Burger's 
ballad) 

*** The legend is that this huntsman 
was a Jew, who would not suffer Jesus to 
drink from a horse-trough, but pointed 
to some water collected in a hoof-print, 
and bade Him go there and drink — Kuhn 
v on Schwarz, Kordd Sagen, 409 

The French story 3f La Grand Vcneur 
is laid in Fontainebleau Forest, and is 
supposed to refer to St Hubert — Father 
MaUlneu 

The English name is “Ileme the 
Hunter,” once a keeper in Windsor T orest 
—Shakespeare, Merry Hires of Windsor, 
act iv sc 4 

The Scotch poem called Albania con- 
tains a full description of the wild hunts- 
mnn 

\* The subject has been made into a 
ballad by Burger, entitled Her Wilde 
Jdgcr 

Wild Man of the Forest, Orson, 
brother of Valentinfe, and nephew of king 
Pepin — Valentine and Orson (fifteenth 
century) 

Wild Oats, ft drama by John O'Keefe 
(17 9Q) 

Wild Wenloek, kinsman of sir 
Hugo de Laca, besieged bv insurgents, 
who cut off his head — Sir W Scott, The 
Betrothed (time, Henry II ) 

Wildair (Sir Harry), the hero of a 
comedy so called bj barquhnr (1701) 
The same character had been introduced 
m the Constant Couple ( 1700), by the same 
author Sir Harry is a gay profligate, 
not altogether selfish and abandoned, but 
very free and of cosy morals Tins v, as 
Wilks’s and Peg Woffington’s great part 

The!r VTUdfrtrj rir John Erutw, tarty Touchwoods nnd 
Sirs. I mils arc conventional reproductions or Dio c wild 
pa! Ian Is and demireps which fipurc In Dio licentious 
dramas ct Drydcn and EhadwelL—blr Scott 

”'** “Sir John Brute," in The Provoled 
Wife (Vanbrugh) , “lady Touchwood," 
m The Belle's Stratagem (Mrs Cow ley ) , 

Mrs Frail,” in Congreve’s Love for 
Love 

Wildblood of the Vale (Young 
Biel), a friend of sir Geoffrey Pevenl — 
Sir W Scott, I\ ecril of the Pcah (time, 
Charles II ), 


Wilde (Johnny), a small farmer of 
Rodenkirchen, in the isle of Bilgen One 
day, he found a little glass slipper belong- 
ing to one of the hill-folk Next dnv, a 
little brownie, in the character of a mer- 
chant, came to redeem it, and Johnny 
Wilde demanded ns the pnee “ that he 
should find a gold ducat in every furrow 
he ploughed " The bargain was con- 
cluded, but before the \ ear was over he 
had -worked himself to death, looking for 
ducats in the farrows which he ploughed 
— Pugcn Tradition 

Wildenhaun (Baron), father of 
Amelia In his y outh he seduced Agatha 
Fnbnrg, whom be deserted Agatha bore 
a son, b rcdenckj who m due time became 
a soldier Coming home on furlough, be 
found bis mother on the point of star- 
vation, and, going to beg alms, met the 
baton v. ith his gun, asked alms of him, and 
received a shilling He demanded more 
money, and, being refused, collared the 
baron, but w ns soon seized by the keepers, 
and shut up in the castle dungeon Here 
he was visited by the chaplain, nnd it 
came out that the baron was his father 
As the baron was a widower, he married 
Agatha, nnd Frederick became his licir 

Amelia Wildenhaim, daughter of the 
baron A proposal was made to marry 
her to count Cassel, but ns the count was 
a conceited puppy, without “brains m 
his head or a heart m his bosom,” sbe 
would have nothing to say to him She 
showed her love to Anhalt, a young 
clergv man, nnd her father gave his con- 
sent to the match — Mrs Inclib.ald,- Aorers’ 
Vows (altered from Kotzebue, 1800) 

Wildfire (Madge), the insane daughter 
of old Meg Murdochson the gipsy thief 
Madge bad been seduced w hen a girl, and 
this, v ith the murder of her infant, had 
turned her brain — Sir W Scott, Heart 
of Midlothian (time, George II ) 

Wilding ( Jacl ), n young gentleman 
fresh from Oxford, who fabricates the 
most ridiculous tales, which he tries to 
pass off for facts , speaks of his adven- 
tures in America, which he has never 
seen , of his being entrapped into mar- 
riage with a Mjss Sibthorpe, a pure 
invention Accidentally meeting a Miss 
Grantnm, he Eends his man to learn her 
name, and is told it is Miss Godfrey, an 
heircsB On this blunder the “fun” of 
the drama hinges When Miss Godfrey 
is presented to him, he does not know her, 
and a person rushes mwho declares she is 
Ins wife, and that her mmden name was 
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Sibthorpe It is now Wildm 0 s turn to 
be dumfonnded, and, wholly unable to 
unravel the mystery, he rushes forth, 
believing the w orld is a Bedlam let loose 
— S Toote, The Liar (17G1) 

Wilding ( Sir Jasper ), an ignorant but 
wealth) country gentleman, fond of fox- 
hunting He dresses m London like a 
fox-hunter, and speaks with a “Hoic 1 
tally-ho I ” 

Young Wilding, son of sir Jasper, about 
to marry the daughter of old Philpot for 
the dot slie w ill bnng him 

Maria Wilding, the In. ely, witty, high- 
spirited daughter of sir Jasper, m love 
with Charles Beaufort Her father wants 
her to marry George Philpot, but she 
frightens the boob) out of his wits b) 
her knowledge of books and assumed 
eccentricities — Murphy, The Citizen 
(1757 or 1761) 

Wlldrake, a country squire, delight- 
ing in horses, dogs, and field sports He 
was in love with “neighbour Constance,” 
daughter of sir William Fondlove, with 
whom he used to romp and quarrel in 
childhood He learnt to love Constance , 
and Constance loved the squire, but knew 
it not till she feared he was going to 
marry another When they each dis- 
covered the state of their hearts, they 
agreed to become man and wife — S 
Knowles, The Love-Chase (1837) 

Wildrakc (Iloger),o. dissipated royalist 
— Sir W Scott, IvoodstocA (time, Com- 
monwealth) 

Wilolmi'na [Bundle], daughter of 
Bundle the gardener Tom Tug the 
waterman and Rohm the gardener sought 
her m marriage The hither preferred 
honest Tom Tug, but the mother liked 
better the sentimental and fine-phrased 
Robin Wilelmina said he who first did 
any act to desen e her love should have 
it Tom Tug, by winning the waterman’s 
badge, carried off the bride — C Dibdin, 
The Waterman (1774) 

"Wilier (Leg maid), called by his wife 
R "W , and by his fellow-clerks Rumt) 
He was clerk m the drug-house of Chick- 
scy, Stobbles, and Veneering In person 
Mr Wilfer resembled an overgrown 
cherub , m manner ho was shy and re- 
tiring 

Mr PrslnnW WUfer itm & poor cleric, to poor indeed 
that be had never pet retained the Biodeet object of hlr 
ambition, rrhlch nos to wear n complete new Kit of 
clothes, hat end boots included, at one timer. Ulr black 
hat seas bruwu telore he could afford a coat his panta 
loons were white at the seams and kneaa before he coo’d 


bur a pair of boots his boots had worn out before he 
could treat himself to new pantaloons and bp the lime he 
nor Ltd round to the hat again, that chining modem article 
roofed In an an dent min of various periods.— Ch. iv 

Mrs Wilfer, wife of Mr Reginald 
A most mayestic woman, tall and angular 
She wore gloves, and a pocket-handker- 
chief tied under her chm A patronizing, 
condescending woman was Mrs Wilfer, 
with a mighty idea of her own importance 
“ Viper 1" “ Ingrate >” and such hko 
epithets were household words with her 

Leila Wtlfer, daughter of Sir and Mrs 
"Wilfer A wayward, playful, affection- 
ate, spoilt beauty, “giddy from the 
want of some sustaining purpose, and 
capricious because she was alwava 
fluttering among bttle things ” Belln 
was so pretty, so womanly, and yet so 
childish that she was alwavs captivating 
She spoke of herself is “the lovely 
woman,” and delighted in “doing the 
hair of the family ” Bella V lifer mimed 
John Harmon (John Rohosmith), the 
secretary of Mr Boffin “the golden 
dustman ” 

Lavmia Wilfer, youngest sister of Bella, 
and called “ Ihe Irrepressible ” Lav inia 
was a tart, pert girl, but succeeded m 
catching George Sampson id the toils of 
wedlock — C Dickens, Our Mutual Friend 
(18G4) 

Wolford, m love with Emilv, the 
companion of his sister Miss Wilford 
This attachment coming to the know ledge 
of Wiiford’s nncle and guardian, was 
disapproved of by him , so he sent the 
young man to the Continent, and dis- 
missed the young lady Emily went to 
live with Goodman iniriop, the wood- 
man, and there Wilford discovered her in 
an archery match The engagement was 
renewed, and ended in marriage — Sir II 
B Dudley, The Woodman (1771) 

Wilford, secretary of sir Edward Mor- 
timer, and the suitor of Barbara Raw bold 
(daughter of a poacher) Cnnous to know 
what weighed on his master’s mind, lie - 
ned into an iron chest in sir Edv\ ard s 
brary, bat while so engaged, sir Eduard 
entered, and threatened to shoot him He 
relented, however, and having sworn Wil- 
ford to secrecy , told him how and wbv lie 
had committed murder Wilford, unable 
to endure the watchful and jealous cv e of 
his master, ran away, but sir Eduard 
dogged him from place to place, and at 
length arrested him on the charge of 
theft Of course, the charge broke down, 
Wilford was acquitted, sir Edward con- 
fessed himself a murderer, and died (See 
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Wilt iA3ts, Cali- b ) — G Colmnn, The 
Iron Chest (1790) 

\* Tins is a dramatic version of God- 
win’s novel called Caleb Williams (1791) 
Wilford is “Caleb Williams,” and sir 
Edward Mortimer is “ Falkland " 

Wilford , supposed to be carl of Roch- 
dale. Three things lie had a pas'ion for 
“the finest bound, the finest borse, and 
the finest wife in the three kingdoms ” 
It turned out that Master W r alter “ the 
hnncliback” was the carl of Rochdale, and 
Wilford was no one — S Knowles, The 
JIunchbach (1831) 

Wiljord (Cord), the truant son of lord 
Woodville, who fell in love with Bess, 
the daughter of tbo “blind beggar of 
Bethnal Green ” He saw her bj accident 
m London, lo=t 6ight of her, but resolved 
not to rest night or do) till be found her , 
and, said lie, “If I find her not, I'm 
tenant of the house the sexton builds ” 
Bess was discovered m the Queen’s Arms 
hid, Romford, and turned out to bo bis 
cousin — S Knowles, The Beggar of 
Ihlhnal Gran (183!) 

■Wilfred, “ the fool," one of the sons 
of sir Hildebrand Osbaldistono of Osbal- 
dirtonc Hall — Sir W Scott, Bob Bog 
(time, George 1 ) 

Wilfrid, son of Oswald Wycliffe, in 
love with Matilda, heiress of Rolebv’s 
knight After various villainies, Oswald 
forced from Matilda n promise to mam 
Wilfrid Wilfrid thanked her for the 
promise, and fell dead at her feet — Sir 
W. Scott, Bohby (1813) 

Wilfrid or Wilfritli (St ) In C81 
the bishop Wilfnth, who had been bishop 
of loth, being deprived of bis see, came 
to Sussex, and did much to civ ilizc tho 
people He taught them bow to catch 
fish general!) , for before the) only knew- 
bow to catch eels He founded the 
bishopric of the South Saxons at Solscv , 
afterwards rcinov ed to Chichester, founded 
the monastcrv of Ripon, built sev cnl 
ecclesiastical edifices, and died in 709 

St Vfilfrld rent from 1 crlc Into (hi* realm rmlrn I 
(Ulw*n the Northumbrian folk hod of bb fee berrarevj) 
And on the roatb of Thant M ft ten! did him afford. 

By nhom U c people firrt receJred the raring ward 

Drayton IWjrpIMon, il OGI3) 

Wilhelm Aleister [Mi cc terj, the 
hero and title of a philosophic novel b) 
Goethe This is considered to be the first 
frne German novel It consists of two 
parts published under two titles, viz , 
The Apprenticeship of Wilhelm Master 


(1794-9G), and The Travels of Wilhelm 
Master (1821) , 

Wilkins (Peter), Robert Pnltock of 
Clement’s Inn, author of The Life and 
Adventures of Peter Will ms, a Cornish 
Man (17 50) 

The talc is this Peter Wilkins is a 
manner, thrown on a desert shore In 
time, he furnishes himself from the wreck 
with mnnv necessanes, and discovers that 
the countrv is frequented bv a beautiful 
winged race called glumms and gavv rej s, 
whose wings, when folded, serve them 
for dress, and vihen spread, arc used for 
flight Peter names a gnwrey, b) name 
Youwarkce, and accompanies her to 
Nosmnbdsgrsutt, a land of semi-darkness, 
where he remains man) years 

Peter nvM«j Is a work of uncommon tirmly — 
Coleridge Tatle Talk (IKk) 

Wilkinson (James), servant to Mr 
Fairford the lavrver —Sir W Scott, Iled- 
gauntlct (time, George III ) 

Will (Belted), William lord Howard, 
warden of the western marches (15G3- 
1 610) 

lib Ifflboa blade by MArchmen felt 
Hung In a braid and studded belt 
lienee in rude phrase the DordcrcrsMiH 
Called noble Howard Belted II lib’* 

Sir W Scott, Lay Lntt of (he La. t* SUnZrel (J9M 

Will Laud, n smuggler, with whom 
Mnrgaret Catchpolc (q v ) falls m love 
He persnades her to escape from Ipsvvicli 
jail, and supplies her with a seaman’s 
dress The two arc overtaken, and Laud 
is shot in attempting to prevent the re- 
capture of Margaret — Rev R Cobbold, 
Margaret Catchpolc 

Will and Jean, a poetic storj bv 
Hector Macneill (1789) Willie Gair- 
lacc was once the glory of the town, and 
he married Jcanic Miller Just about this 
time Moggie Howe opened a spirit shop 
in the v iliagc, and Willie fell to drinking 
Having reduced himself to beggar), he 
enlisted as a soldier, and Jcanic had “ to 
beg her bread " Willie, having lost tus 
leg in battle, was put on the Chelsea 
“bountj list,” and Jennie was placed, 
bv the duchess of Buccleuch, in an alms- 
coltogc Willie contrived to reach tho 
cottage, and 

Jean flnee malr In fond affection 
Clasped ber Willie to her breast 

Will-O’-Wisp or W\U~with-a.-w\sp 
Here Will is no proper name, hut a 
Scandinavian word equivalent to mislead- 
ing or errant. Icelandic n//a (“a-going 
astray".), vdlr (“wandering") “I am 
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will wliat to do” (i« “at a loss”) 
German, trr-wisch 

Willet (John), landlord of the May- 
pole inn A burly man, large-headed, 
with a flat face, ^betokening profound 
obstinacy and slowness of apprehension, 
combined with a strong reliance on his 
own merits John Willet was one of 
the most dogged and positive fellows 
in existence, always sure that he was 
right, and that every one who differed 
from lnm was wrong He ultimately 
resigned the Maypole to his son JoCj and 
retired to a cottage in Chigwell, with a 
small garden, in which Joe had a May- 
pole erected for the delectation of his 
aged father Here at dayfall assembled 
his old chums, to smoke, and prose, and 
doze, and drink the evenings away , and 
here the old man plaj cd the landlord, 
scoring up huge debits in chalk to his 
heart’s delight He lived in the cottage 
a sleepy life for sea en y cars, and then 
slept the sleep which knows no waking 

Joe Willet,^Bon of the landlord, a 
broad-shouldered, strapping j oung fellow 
of 20 Being bulbed and brow -beaten 
by Ins father, he ran away and enhsted 
for a soldier, lost Ins right arm in 
America, and w as dismissed the service 
He returned to England, mumed Dolly 
Yarden, and became landlord of the 
Maypole, where he prospered and had 
a large family — 0 Dickens, Barnaby 
Budge (1841) 

"William, archbishop of Orange, an 
ecclesiastic who besought pope Urban on 
his knees to permit him to join the 
crusaders, and, having obtained permis- 
sion, led 400 men to the Biege of Jerusa- 
lem — Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered (1575) 

William, youngest son of William 
Rufus Ho was the leader of a large 
army of British bowmen and Irish a olun- 
teers in the crusading arm} — Tasso, 
Jerusalem Delivered, m (1575) 

*** William Rufus was nea er married 

William, footman to Lovcmore, sweet 
upon Muslin the lad}’s-maid He is 
fond of cards, and is a below-stnirs imi- 
tation of the high-life a ices of the latter 
hnlf of the eighteenth century ' — A 
Murpliv, The Way to Keep Him (1700) 

William, a serving-lad at Arnheim 
Castle — Sir W Scott, Anne of Gcwrstcm 
(time, Edward IV ) 

William (Lord), master of Erlingford 
-Bis elder brother, at death, committed 


to his charge Edmund the nghtfnl heir, 
a mere child , but William cast the child 
into the Severn, and seized the inherit- 
ance One annn ersary, the Severn over- 
flow cd its banks, and the castle was 
surrounded , a boat came by, and lord 
William entered The boatman thought 
be heard the voice of a child — nay, bo 
felt sure be saw a child in the water, and 
bade lord William stretch out his hand 
to take it in Lord William seized tho 
child’s hand , it was lifeless and clammy, 
heavy and inert It pulled the boat 
under water, and lord William was 
drowned, but no one beard his piercing 
cry of agony — R Southey, Lord William 
(a ballad, 1804) 

William and Margaret, a ballad 
by Mallet William promised mnrnago 
to Margaret, deserted her, and Bhe died 
“ consumed in early pnme ’’ Her ghost 
reproved the faithless swain, who “quaked 
in every' limb,” and, raving, hied lnm to 
Margaret’s grave There 

Thrice lie called on Margaret a name 
And thrice ho wept full sore 

Then laid h la cheek to her cold grave, 

And word apake never more 

William X king of Prussia and 
emperor of Germany, called Kaiser Tar- 
tuffe (1797- ) (See Tartuite, p 

977 ) 

William king of Scotland, in- 
troduced by sir W Scott in The Talisman 
(1825) 

William of Cloudesley (3 syl), 
a north country outlaw, associated with 
Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough 
( Clement of the Cliff) He In ed in Engle- 
wood Forest, near Carlisle Adam Bell 
and Clym of the Clough were single men, 
but William had a wife named Alycc, 
and “children three” liaing at Carlisle 
The three outlaws went to London to ask 
pardon of the king, and the king, at the 
queen’s intercession, granted it He then 
took them to a field to see them shoot 
William first cleft in two a hazel wand 
at a distance of 200 feet, after this lie 
bound his eldest son to a stake, put an 
apple on bis bead, and, at a distance of 
“ six score paces,” cleft the applo in two 
without touching the boy The king was 
so delighted that he made William “a 
gentleman of fe,” made his son a royal 
butler, the queen took Alyce for her 
“chief gentlewoman,” and the two com- 
anions were appointed a comen of tho 
cd-chamber — Percy , Itchqucs (“ Adam 
Bell,” etc ), I. ii 1 
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William of Goldsbrougli, ono of 
llie companions of Robm Hood, mentioned 
in Grafton's Olde and Auncicnt Pamphlet 
(sixteenth centun ) 

William of Norwich (Samt), a 
child said to have been crucified bj the 
Jews in 1187 (See IIcgii of Lixcoln 
and Wepvlr ) 

Two boys oMcntlcr age tlio*o fnlnts eruuc 

Of Noir|ch WillLara was, of Lincoln Hugh 

Whom Ih unWherlnffJeTn (rebellious that Abide) 

In mockery of our Clirfu, at Easier cm cl fled 

Drayton PoJyolbxon^ txIt (16*2) 

Wilham-with-the-Iiong-Sword. 
the carl of Salisbury Ho was the nntural 
brother of Richard Coeur dc Lion — Sir 
W Scott, The Talisman (lime, Richard 

Williams (Caleb), a lad m the ser- 
vice of Falkland Falkland, irritated bj 
crueltj and insult, commits a murder, 
which is attributed to another Williams, 
by accident, obtains a clue to the real 
facts , and Falkland, knowing it, extorts 
from him an oath of sccrecv, and then 
tells him the whole storv The lad, find- 
ing life in Falkland's house insupportable 
from the ceaseless suspicion to which lie 
is ex posed, makes his escape, and is pur- 
sued b} Falkland with relentless perse- 
cution At last "N lllinms is accused by 
lull land of robber), and the facts of the 
ease being disclosed, Falkland dies of 
shame nnd n broken spirit (See Wio- 
Foi'D ) — W Godwin, Caleb Williams 
(1704) 

%* The novel was dramntized by G 
Column, under the title of The Iron Chest 
(1700) Caleb Williams is called “Wil- 
iord,” nnd Falkland is “sir Edward 
Mortimer " 

Williams (Ned), the sweetheart of 
Cicclv Jopson, farmer, near Clifton 

Iarmcr Williams, Ned's father — Sir 
W Scott, Wavcrlcy (time, George II ) 

Willie, clerk to Andrew Skurhew hit- 
ter the scrivener — Sir W Scott, Fortunes 
of Nigel (time, James I ) 

Willieson (William), a ling-owner, 
one of the Jacobito conspirators under the 
laird of Ellicslaw — Sir W Scott, The 
lilac ! Dwarf (time, Anne) 

Williewald of Geierstem ( Count), 
father of count Arnold of Gcicrstcm alias 
Arnold Bicdcrman flandamman of Untcr- 
wnlden). — Sir W Scott, Anna of Qcicr- 
etcin (time, Edward IV ) 

Will-o’-tlie-Flat, ono of the hunts- 


men near Charlie’s Hope form — Sir W 
Scott, Cut/ Mannenng (time, George II ) 

Willougliby (Lord), of queen Eliza- 
beth's court — Sir W. Scott, Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Willy, a Bhepherd to whom Thomnhn 
tells the tale of his battle with Cupid 
(eel in ) (See TnoMALiN ) In eel 
vni he is introduced again, contending 
with Pengot for the prize of poetry, 
Cuddy being chosen umpire Cnddj de- 
clares himself quite unable to decide tho 
contest, for both deserve the prize — 
Spenser, The Shcphcardcs Calendar (1579) 

Wilmot There are three of the name 
in Fatal Curiosity (173G), by George 
Lillo, viz , old Wilmot, his wife Agnes, 
and their son young Wilmot supposed to 
have penehed at sea Tho joung man, 
however, is not drowned, but goes to 
India, makes Ins fortune, nnd returns, 
unknown to any one of Ins friends Ho 
goes in disguise to Ins parents, and 
deposits with them a casket Curiosity 
induces Agnes to open it, and when she 
sees that it contains jewels, she nnd her 
husband resolve to murder the owner, 
nnd appropriate the contents of tho 
casket No Booncr have they committed 
the fatal deed than they discover it is 
their owm son whom they have killed , 
whereupon the old man stabs first his 
w ife and then lnmsclf 

The harrowing details of Ibis tranody nro powerfully 
depicted and the Agonies of old Wilmot constitute one 
of the most appalling and Affecting Incidents In tho 
drama.— R, Chambers, Frgllih literature L KhL 
Old Wilmot s character as the needy man who had 
known better days, exhibits a mind naturally pood, but 
prepared for acting cell. — Sir W Scott, The Drama 

Wilmot (Miss Arabella), a clergyman's 
daughter, beloved b> George Primrose, 
eldest son of the vicar of Wakefield, 
w hom ultimately Flie marries — Gold- 
smith, Vicar of Wakefield (1766) 

Wilmot (Lord), carl of Rochester, of 
the court of Charles II — Sir W Scott, 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth) 

Wilsa, the mulatto girl of Dnmo 
Ursley Suddlccbop the Imrbcr’s wife — 
Sir W Scott, Fortunes of Nujel (time, 
James I ) 

Wilson (A/won), the old housekeeper 
of colonel Silas Morton of Milnwood — • 
Sir W Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles 

Wilson (Andrew), smuggler , the com- 
rade of Geordio Robertson Ho w T as 
hanged — Sir W Scott, Heart of Mtd 
lothian (time, George II ). 
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Wilson (Bob), groom of sir William 
Asliton the lord keeper of Scotland — Sir 
W Scott, Bride of Lammermoor (fame, 
William IEt ) 

TWson (Christie), a character in the 
introduction of the Black Dwarf, by sir 
W Scott 

IFitson (John), groom of Mr Godfrey 
Bertram laird of Ellangowan — Sir W 
Scott, Quy Mannering (time, George II ) 

Wilton (Ralph de), the accepted smtor 
of lad} Clare daugnter of the earl of 
Gloucester When lord Marmion over- 
came Kalph do Wilton in the ordeal of 
battle, and left him for dead on the field, 
lady Clare took refuge in Whitby Con- 
1 ent B} Marmion’s desire she was 
removed from the convent to Tantallon 
Hall, where she met Ralph, who had 
been cured of his wounds Ralph, being 
knighted b} Dougins, married the lady 
Clare — Sir W Scott, itanmon (1808) 

Wimble ( Will), a character m Addi- 
son’s Spectator, simple, good-natured, 
and officious 

*** Will Wimble in the flesh was 
Thomas Morecroft of Dubbn (*-1741) 

Wimbledon ( The Philosopher of), 
John HomeTookc, who lived at Wimble- 
don, near London (1736-1812) 

Winchester, in Arthurian romance, 
is called Cnmelot 

It swnm down tho stream to the city of Comelot, i «. 
!n English Winchester —Sir T Malory HUtbry of Princo 
Arthur L 44 (1470) 

Winchester (The bishop of), Lancelot 
Andrews The name is not given in the 
nov cl, but the date of tho novel is 1G20, 
and Dr Andrews was translated from 
El> to Winchester in February, 1618- 
19 , and died in 1626 — Sir W Scott, 
Fortunes of Nigel (fame, James I ) 

Wind Sold At one time, the Fin- 
lnnders and Laplanders drove a profitable 
trado by tho snle of winds After being 
paid, they knitted three magical knots, 
and told the buyer that when he untied 
tne first he would have a good gale , 
when tho second, a strong wind , and 
when the third, a severe tempest — Olnus 
Magnus, History of the Goths, etc , 47 
(1658) 

King Eric of Sweden wa3 quite a po- 
tentate of these elements, and could 
change them at pleasure by merely 
shifting Ins cap 

Bessie Millie, of Pomo'na, in the 
Orkney Islands, helped to eke out her 


living (even bo late as 1814) by selling 
favourable winds to manners, for the 
small sum of sixpence per vessel 

Winds were also at one fame sold at 
mont St Michel, in Normandy, b} nino 
druidesses, who likewise sold arrows to 
charm away storms These arrows were 
to be shot off by a young man 25 } ears 
of age 

%* Witches generally were supposed 
to sell wind 

Oonal III many a Lapland witch as soon and Uvo 
upon selling contrary winds and wrecked vessels.— Yr 
Congreve Lott for Lore Ui (1695) 

- — -1 -- j - n T 

wind 

wrapped 

Shall blow him safe unto what coast be will. 

Summer, Last Will and Test (1COO) 

*** See note to the Pirate “ Sale of 
Winds ” (Waverlcy Novels, xxiv 136) 

Winds (The), according to Hesiod, 
were the sons of Astneus and Aurora 

}ou nymphs, tho winged offspring which of old 
Aurora to divine As tne os bore 

Akenside Hymn to the A aiads (I7G7J 

Wmds and Tides Nicholas of 
Lyn, on Oxford scholar and friar, was a 
great navigator He “ took the height of 
mountains with his astrolobe,” and taught 
that there were four whirlpools like the 
Maelstrom of Norway — onein eachquartcr 
of the globe, from which the four winds 
issue, and which are the cause of the 
fades 

Ono Nicholas of Lyn 

The whirlpools of the fceas did come to understand 
For such Unmeasured pools, philosophers agree 
I the four parts of the work! undoubtedly Uiero be 
From uliich they hate supposed naturo tbo winds doth 

raise. 

And from them too proceed the ffowing of the seas. 

Drayton Polyolbion xlx (162*.) 

Windmill, with a Weather- 
cock Atop (The) Goodw}n, npuritnn 
divine of St Margaret’s, London, was so 
called (1593-1651) 

Windmills Don Quixote, seeing 
some thirt} or forty windmills, insisted 
that the} w ere giants, and, running a fait 
at one of them, thrust lus spear into the 
sails , whereupon the sails raised both 
mnn and horse into the air, and shivered 
the knight’s lance into spbntcrs When 
don Quixote w as thrown to the ground, 
he persisted in sa}ing that bis enemy 
Freston had transformed the giants into 
windmills merely to rob him of hia 
honour, but notwithstanding, tho wind- 
mills were m reality giants m disguise 
This is the first adventure of the knight 
— Cervantes, Don Quixote, I i 8 (1605) 

Windmills The giant Widenostnls 
lived on windmills ; (See Wimxos- 
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TRirs ) — Rnbela's, Bantagrud, iv 17 
(1515) 

"Windsor {The Rev Mr ), a fnend of 
Master George Henot the king's gold- 
smith — Sir W Scott, Fortunes of Nigel 
(lime, James I ) 

Windsor Beauties (The), Anne 
Hyde duchess of 1 ork, and her tweli o 
ladies in the court of Charles II , painted 
by sir Peter Lely at the reonest of Anne 
Ilvde Conspicuous m her train of 
HcbCs was 1* ranees Jennings, eldest 
daughter ot Richard Jennings of Stand- 
ndge, near St Alban's 

Windsor Sentinel (27ic) nho 
heard St Paul’s clock strike thirteen, was 
John Ilntfieldj who died at his house m 
Glasshouse lard, Aldersgate, Juno 18, 
1770, aged 102 

Windsor of Denmark (The), the 
castle of Cronborg, m Elsinore 

Wmdy-Cap, Enc king of Sweden 

[ToTcf] of Erlcb s enp and Elmo s light. 

Sir W Scott Rokeby 1L 11 0813) 

Wine If it makes one stupid it is 
tin (Tune , if maudlin, it is vm da cerj 
(from the notion that deer weep) , if 
quarrelsome, it is tin dc lion , if talka- 
tive, it is im dc pie , if sick, it is ran de 
pore, if crafty, it is cm dc renard , if 
nide, it is cm dc smge To these might 
be added, cm de chcvrc, when an amorous 
effect is produced , cm de coucou , if it 
makes one egotistical , and cm de cra- 
paud, when its effect is inspiring 

Wine (1814) In 1858 a sale took 
place in Pans of the effects of the late 
duchessc de Raguse, including a pipe of 
Madeira This wine was fished up in 
1814 from the carcase of a ship wrecked 
at the mouth of the Scheldt in 1778, and 
had lain there till 1814 Louis XVIII 
bought it, but part of it was presented to 
Hie Trench consul, and thus it came into 
the cellar of the due de Raguse At the 
sale, fort} -four bottles were sold, and 
the late baron Rothschild bought them 
for their weight in gold 

Wine ( Thrcc-Mcn ) "Vera bad wine is 
so called, because it requires one man to 
hold the dnnker, a second to pour the 
wine down his throat, and the third man 
is the victim himself 
Abraham Santa Clara, the preaching 
friar, calls the wine cf Alsace “three- 
men wine " 

Wine-Mixer (The Most Famous 


British ), Quintanona, the go-between of 
Gonneiere and sir Launcelot From an 
old ballad, it seems that Quintanona set 
Bir Launcelot the task of bringing to her 
“ the bonnie white-foot deer," an amnia, 
attended bv seven lions and a lioness 
This deer had already been the death of 
manj r champions It was in reality a 
pnnee who had been transformed into a 
deer b> the incantations of Ins father 

Wingate (Master Jasper), the steward 
at Avenel Castle — Sir W Scott, The 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Winged Horse (A), the standard 
and emblem of ancient Corinth, in con- 
sequence of the fountain of 'Pirc'nf, nonr 
that city, and Peg'asus the winged 
horse of Apollo and the Muses 

Winged Lion (The), the heraldic 
device or the republic of Venice 

Thej-Tl plant tbe winged lion In these halls. 

Robert Crowning The 1 ef urn of the J>rutes y 

Wingfield, a citizen of Perth, whose 
trade was feather-dressmg — Sir V 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (time, Hcnrv 
IV) 

Wingfield (Ambrose), employed at Os- 
baldistone Hall 

Lancia Wingfield, one of the men 
cmploj cd nt Osbaldistone Hall — Sir IV 
Scott, Bob Boy (time, George I ) 

Wing-tke-Wind (Michael), a ser- 
vant at Holyrood Palace, and the friend 
of Adam Woodcock — Sir W Scott, The 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth) 

Wimfrid (St ), patron saint of 
virgins , beheaded b\ Cflradoc for refus- 
ing to marry him ihc tears she shed 
became the fountain called “St \\ wt- 
fnd’s Well,” the voters of winch not 
onlj cure all sorts of diseases, but are so 
buoyant that nothing sinks to the bottom 
St Wimfrid’s blood stained the gravel 
in the neighbourhood red, and her lmr 
became moss Drayton has given this 
legend m verse in his Pchjolbion, x (1612) 

Winkle (Nathaniel), M P C , a young 
cockney sportsman, considered bj bis 
companions to be a dead shot, a hunter, 
skater, etc All these acquirements are, 
bowel er, vhollj imaginary He marries 
Arabella Allen" — C Dickens, The Pick- 
wick Papers (1836) 

Winkle (Rip van), a Dutch colonist of 
New York, wno met a strange man in a 
ravine of the Kaatsbill Mountains Rip 
helped tlio stranger to carry a Leg to a 
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Wild retreat among rocks, where he saw 
a host of strange personages playing 
skittles in mjstenous silence Rip took 
the first opportunity of tasting the keg, 
fell into a stupor, and slept for twenty 
years On waking, ho found that his 
wife was dead and buried, his daughter 
married, his village remodelled, and 
America had become independent — 
Washington Irving, Sketch-Book (1820) 

The tale of Epimenidea, of Peter Klaus, 
of the Sleeping Beauty, the Seven 
Sleepers, etc , are somewhat similar 
(Seo Sleeper, p 919 ) 

Wmklebred or Wmklebrand 
(Louis), lieutenant of sir Mnunco de 
Bracy a follower of prince John — Sir W 
Scott, Ivanhoe (time Richard I ) 

"Winnie (Annie), an old sibyl, who 
makes her appearance at the death of 
Alice Gray — Sir W Scott, Bride of Lam- 
mermoor (time, WilRam III ) 

Winter, the head sen ant of general 
Withenngton alias Richard Tresham — 
Sir W Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter 
(time, George II ) 

Winter (See Seasons, p 884 ) 

Winter Bang (The), Frederick V , 
the rival of Ferdinand II of Germany 
He mumed Elizabeth daughter of James 
I of England, and was king of Bohemia 
for just one winter, the end of IG19 and 
the beginning of 1620 (1696-1632) (See 
Snow King, p 927 ) 

Winter Queen (The), Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I of England, and 
wife of Frederick V “The Winter King ” 
(See Snow Queen, p 927 ) 

Winter’s Bird (The), the wood- 
cock 

How nobler to tho winter bird to say 
Poor fit mn per welcomo from thy stormy way 

The food and shelter of ray Tnllcy* share. 

Peter Pindar [Dr W olcotl Island of Innocence (1809) 

Winter’s Tale (The), by Shake- 
speare (1604) Leontes king of Sicily 
invites his fnend PolixenGs to visit him 
During this visit the king becomes 
jealous of him, and commands Cnnullo 
to poison him , hut Camillo only warns 
PolixenGs of the danger, and flees with 
him to Bohemia when LeontCs hears 
thereof, his rage is unbounded , and he 
casts his queen Hermi'onG into prison, 
where she gives birth to a daughter, 
which Leontes gai e direction should 
be placed on a desert shore to perish 
In tho mean time, he is told that 


Hcnmong, the queen, is dead The 
vessel containing the infant daughter 
bang storm-driven to Bohemia, the child 
is left there, and is brought up by a shep- 
herd, who calls it Perdlta One day , in 
« hunt, prince Flonzel sees Perdita and 
fallB in love with her , bnt PolixenGs, his 
father, tells her that she and the shepherd 
shall bo put to death if she encourages tho 
foolish suit Flonzel and Perdita now flee 
to Sicily, and being introduced to Leontes, 
it is soon discovered that Perdita is lus 
lost daughter PolixenCs tracks his son 
to Sicily, nnd being told of the discovery , 
gladly consents to the umon ho had 
Deforo forbidden Pauli'na now invites 
the royal party to inspect a statue of 
Hermione m her house, and the statue 
turns out to be the living queen 

The plot of this drama is borrowed 
from the tale of Pandosto or The Triumph 
of Time, by Robert Greene (1683) 

We should hare him back 
Who told the inter's Tale to do It for us. 

Tennyson Prologue of The Princess. 

Winterblossoin (Mr Philip), “ the 
man of taste," on the managing com- 
mittee at the Spa — Sir W Scott, St 
Ponan’s Well (time, George III ) 

Wmtersen (The count), brother of 
baron Stemfort, lord of the place, and 
greatly beloved 

The countess Wmtersen, wife of the 
above She is a kind friend to Mrs 
Haller, and confidante of her brother tho 
baron Stemfort — Benjamin Thompson, 
The Stranger (1797) 

Wintorton (Adam), the garrulous 
old steward of sir Edward Mortimer, in 
whose service he had been for forty nine 
years Hen as fond of his little joke?, 
and not less so of lus little mps, hut he 
loved his master and almost idolized him 
— G Colman, The Iron Chest (1796) 

Wm-the-Flgllt (Master Joachm), 
the attorney employ ed by major Bridge- 
north the roundhead — Sir W Scott, 
Pevcnl of the Peak (time, Charles II ) 

Wirral (The), the long, square-ended 
peninsula between the Mersey and the 
Dee 

Hero there nre few that either God or man with good 

heart lore. 

Sir Qaxcagne and tho Green Knight 

Wisdom (Honour paid to) 

Anaoharsis went from Scythia to 
Athens to see Solon — ALhan, Dc Varia 
Historic, v 

AroLLONios Ti AN.-Eus (Cappadocia) 
travelled through Scythia and mto India 
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ts far as tlic m cr Phison to see Hiarclms 
— Plulostrfitos, Zi/e of Apollovnas, u last 
chapter 

Br\ Jonson, m 1619, travelled on foot 
from London to Scotland merely to see 
W Drummond, the Scotch poet, whoso 
genius he admired 

Livy went from the cohfines of Spam 
to Rome to hold converse with the learned 
men of that city — Pliny the Younger, 
Epistle, m 2 

Plato travelled from Athens to Egj pt 
to see the wise men or magi, and to visit 
' Archytas of Tarentum, in\ entor of sev oral 
automatons, ns tlie fly ing pigeon, and of 
numerous mechanical instruments, as the 
ecrcw and crane 

Pythagoras went from Italy to Egv pt 
to visit the \aticmators of Memphis — 
Porphyry, Lije of Pythagoras , 9 (Kustcr’s 
edition) 

Sm ba (The jrnn of) went from “tho 
uttermost parts of the earth ” to hear and 
bcc Solomon, a hose wisdom and great- 
ness had reached her car 

Wisdom Persecuted. 

Anaxagoras of ClazomCnm held opi- 
nions m natural science so far in advance 
of his age that he was accused of impiety , 
cast into prison, and condemned to death 
It was with great difficulty that Pericles 
got the sentence commuted to fine and 
banishment 

Av frrois, the Arabian philosopher, was 
denounced as n heretic, and degraded, m 
the twelfth Christian century (died 1226) 

Bacon (Friar) was excommunicated 
and imprisoned for diabolical knowledge, 
chiefly on account of his chemical re- 
searches (1214-1294) 

Bruno (Giordano) was burnt alive for 
maintaining that matter is the mother 
of all things (1550-1600) 

CrossE (Andrew), electrician, was 
shunned as a profane man, because he 
asserted that certain minute animals of 
the genus Acarus had been developed by 
him out of inorganic elements (178 i- 
1855) 

Dee (Dr John) had his house broken 
into by a mob, and all his valuable 
library, museum, and mathematical in- 
struments destroyed, because ho was so 
wise that "he must have been allied with 
the devil « (1527-1008) 

Eearoil (See “ Virgilius ”) 

Galileo was imprisoned by the In- 
quisition for dnroig to believe that the 
earth moved round the sun and not the 
son round tho earth, In order to get lus 


liberty, he was obliged to "abjure the 
heresy , ” but as the door closed ho mut- 
tered, E pur si muove (“But it docs move, 
though ”), 1564-1642 
Gerbert, who introduced algebra into 
Christendom, was accused of dealing m 
the black arts, and was shunned as a 
“ son of Behai " 

Grosted or Grosseteste bishop of 
Lincoln, author of some two hundred 
works was accused of dealing m the black 
arts, and the pope wrote a letter to Henry 
III , enjoining him to disinter the bones of 
the too-vnsc bishop, as they polluted the 
very dust of God’s acre (died 1253) 
Faust (Dr ), the German philosopher, 
was accused of diabolism for his wiBdom 
so far in advance of the age 

Peirfre was imprisoned in Brussels 
for attempting to prov e that man existed 
before Adam (seventeenth century) 
Protagoras, the philosopher, was 
banished from Athens, for his book On 
the Gods 

SocratLs was condemned to death as 
an atheist, because he waB the wisest of 
men, and his wisdom was not m accord- 
ance with the age. 

Virgilius bishop of Saltzburg was 
compelled by pope Zachary to retract his 
assertion that there arc other "worlds" 
besides our earth, and other suns and 
moons besides those which belong to our 
sy stem (died 784) 

Geologists had tho same battle to fight, 
and so has Colenso bishop of Natal 

Wise ( The) 

Albert II duke of Austria, "The Lame 
and Wise ” (1289, 1330-1358) 

Alfonso X of Leon and Castile (1203, 
1262-1284) 

Charles V of Prance, Le Sage (1337, 
1364-1380) 

Chc-Tsou of China (*, 1278-1295) 
Comte de las Coses, Lc Sage (1766- 
1842) 

Frederick elector of Saxony (1463, 
1544-1554) 

James 1 , " Solomon,” of England 
(1566, 1603-1626) 

John V duke of Bnttnny, “Tho Good 
and Wise ” (1389, 1399-1442) 

Wise Men (The Seven) (1) Solon 
of Athens, (2) Chilo of Sparta, (3) TlinlCs 
of MilOtos, (4) Bias of Pncnfi, (5) Gleo- 
baloB of Lmdos, (G) FittKcos of MitylCnS, 
(7) Penander of Cormth, or, according 
to Plato, Mvson of Chen® All flourished 
m the sixth century n o 

First Solon, who made the Athenian laws j 
"While Cnuo, ki Sparta, was iiimod ft* hla ; 
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Jn WiJStcw did TllALtS astronomy teach 
BIAS Used In Prii.nO hit momla to preach 
CtEOBULOS of Undos wa3 handsome and wise , 
MltylCnfl gainst thraldom caw Pittacos rite 
rKFUANDER 13 said to havo gained thro hit court, 

IT) o title that Mvsos the Chenlan ought. 

E. C. B. 

Ono of Plutarch’s brochures m the 
Moraha is entitled, “The Banquet of the 
Seven Wise Men,” m which Penander is 
made to give an account of a contest 
at Chalcis between Homer and Hesiod 
The latter won the prize, and caused tins 
inscription to be cngrnv ed on the tripod 
presented to him 

TUla Hesiod vmn to tho Heliconian nine 
In Chalcli won from Homer the dlvtna 

WiBe Men of the East Klop- 
stoch, m The Messiah, v , sav s there 
Mere six “Wise Men of the East,” who, 
guided by the star, brought their gifts to 
Jcbus, “the heavenh babe," v it , Ha'dad, 
Sel'ima, Zinin, Mirja, Bc'lcd, and 
Sun'ith (See Cologne, Three kings 
op ) 

Wisest Man So the Delphic oracle 
pronounced Soc'ratCa to be Socrates 
modestlj made answer, ’Twas because 
he alone had learnt this first element of 
truth, that he knew nothing 

Not those seven sages might him parallel 
Nor he wl om Pythian maid did uhilome tcH 
To be tha wisest man that then on earth did dwell 
Thin Fletcher The Purple hand vi. (1G33) 

Wisheart ( The Rev Dr), chnplain 
to the carl of Montrose — Sir W Scott, 
Legend of Montrose (time, Charles I ) 

Wisllfort (Lady), widow of sir 
Jonathon Wishfort , an irritable, im- 
patient, deenjed beauty, who painted 
and enamelled her face to mako herself 
look blooming, and ivas afrnid to frown 
lest the enamel might crack She pre- 
tended to bo coj , and assumed, at the age 
of GO, the airs of a girl of 1G A trick 
was plajed upon her bj Edward Mirn- 
bell, who induced 1 iib lackey Wnitwcll to 
personate sir Rowland, and make love 
to her, but the deceit was discovered 
before much mischief was done Her 
pet expression was, “As I’m n person ’ — 
W Congreve, The Way of the World 
(1700) 

Wishing-Cap (The), a cap gi\en to 
Tortunatus He bad only to put the cap 
on and wish, and whatever he wished he 
instantly obtained — Straparola, Fortu- 
ti ilus 

Wishing-Rod (The), a rod of pure 
gold, belonging to the Nibelungs Who- 
ever possessed it could ha\ e an} thing he 
desired to hove, and hold the yvhplp Tforld 


m subjection — The Ntbchmgcn Lied, 1160 

( 1210 ) 

Wishing-Sock (The), a sack given 
by our Lord to a man named “Fourteen,” 
because he was ns strong as fourteen men 
Whatev cr ho wished to have he hod only 
to Bay, “Artchila murtchiln ! ” (“Come 
into mj sack "), and it came m , or 
“Artchila mnrtchila ! ’’ (“Go into mv 
snek”), and it went in 

This is a Bnsque legend In Gas- 
coigne it is called "Ramec’s Sack" (Lc 
Sac dc la Ramdi) " Fourteen ” is some- 
times called “ Twentj -four,” sometimes 
a Tartaro or Poljpliemc He is v erj 
similar to Chnstoph'cros 

Wisp of Straw, given to a scold ns 
a rebuke 

A wisp of straw were worth a thousand crowns. 

To make this shamoloss collet know her* elf 

Shakespeare) 3 Henry l / act D sc. 2 (1G93). 

Wit — Simplicity It was said of 

John Gay that he was 

In wit a man simplicity a child. 

* + * The lino is often flung at Oliver 
Goldsmith, to whom, indeed, it cquallj 
appliCB 

Witch. The Inst person prosecuted 
before the lords of justiciarj (in Scot- 
land) for witchcraft was Elspctli Rule 
She was tried May 3, 1709, before lord 
AnBtrutlier, and condemned to be burned 
on the check, and banished from Scotland 
for life — Amot, History of Edinburgh, 
3GG, 3G7 

Witch-Finder, Matthew Hopkms 
(seventeenth centurj) In 1G45 ho 
banged sixtj witches in Ins own countv 
(Essex) alono, and received 20s a head 
for ev ery witch he could discov cr 

Has not the present parliament 1 

Mat Hopkins to tho devil sent 
Fully empowered to treat about. 

Finding revolted witches out? 

And has not he within a ) ear 
Hanged three score of them in one shlrot 

S Butler Zludibrai IL 3 (16d-‘) 

Witch of Atlas, the title and 
heroine of one of Shellej ’s poems 

Witch of Balwer'y, Margaret 
Aiken, a Scotchwoman (sixteenth cen- 
turj) 

Witch of Edmonton ( Tie), called 
“Mother Sawjer” This is the true 
traditional witch, no mystic hag, no 
weird sister, but only a poor, di formed 
old woman, the terror of villagers, and 
amenable to justice 

Why should the envious world 
Th^ow all their a^milaloys malice u{K>n in?? 
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Became I m poor deformed and Ignorant 
And like a bow buckled and bent together 
By some more strong in niLdiiLk tlruumvlf 

The I fitch of Edmonton (by Kowlej Dckker 
and Ford 1G5S) 

Witch’s Blood. Whoever was suc- 
cessful in drawing blood from a witch, 
was free from her malignant power 
Hence Talbot, when be sees La Pucelle, 
exclaims, “Blood will I draw from thee, 
thou art a witch 1 ” — Shakespeare, 1 Henry 
VI act i sc 5 (1532) 

WitlienrLgton (General) alias Richard 
Treshatn, who first appears as Mr Matthew 
Middlemas ' 

Mrs Withcrirujton, wife of the general, 
ahas Mrs Middlemas (born Zelin de 
Mompada) She appears first as Mrs 
Middlemas — Sir W Scott, The Surgeon's 
Daughter (time, George II ) 

Wltltterly (Mr Henry ), an impor- 
tant gontlcman, 38 y cars of age , of 
rather plebeian countenance, and with 
very light hair He boasts c\ crlastingly 
of his grand friends To shake hands 
with a lord was a thing to talk of, but to 
entertain one was the seventh heaven to 
his heart 

Mrs Wititterlu [/w/ia], wife of Mr 
'Wititterly , of CadSgnn Place, Sloane 
Street, London, a faded lady li\ ing in 
a faded house She calls her page 
Alphonse (2 sy ! ), “ although he has the 
face and figure of Bill ” Sirs AVititterly 
toadies the aristocracy , and, like her 
husband, boasts of her grand connec- 
tions and friends — C Dickens, Nicholas 
Nicklcby (1838) (Sec Tinns, p 1001 ) 

Witi'za (See Vitiza ) 

Witling of Terror, Bertrand Ba- 
rbre , also called “Ike Anacreon of the 
Guillotine" (17u5-1841) 

Wits “ Great w its to madness nearly 
are allied ” — Pope 

*** The idea is found in Seneca Nul- 
lum magnum ingenium absque mixtura 
dementia: cst Fcstus said to Paul, 
“Much learning doth make thee mad” 
(Acts xxa i 24) 

Wits (Tour fuc) Stephen Hawes ex- 
plains this expression in his poem of 
Graundc Amoure, xxiv , from w hich we 
gather that the five wits are Common 
wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation, 
and memory (1615) 

Alas, sir bow fell you besides your Arc wits? 

Shakespeare Twelfth bight act lv sc. 2 (1G02) 

Witlenbold, a Dutch commandant. 

; ■ 


in the service of Charles II — Sir W. 
Scott, Old Mortality (time, Charles II ) 

Wittol (Sir Joseph), an ignorant, 
foolish simpleton, who says that Bully 
Buff “is as brave a fellow as Cannibal ” 
— Congreve, The Old Bachelor (1693) 

Witwould (Sir Wilful), of Shrop- 
shire, half-brother of Anthony Witwould, 
and nephew of lady Wishfort A mixture 
of bashfulness and obstinacy, but when in 
his enps as loving as the monster m the 
Tempest Ho is “a superannuated 
old bachelor,” who is willing to marry 
Millamant , lint as the y oung ladv prefers 
Edward Mirabell, he is equally willing to 
resign her to him IIis faiounte phrase 
is, “ Wilful will do it ” 

Anthony Witicould , lialf-brother to sir 
Wilful “ He has good nature and docs 
not want wit ’’ Having a good memory, 
he has a store of other folks’ wit, which 
he brings out m conversation with good 
effect — W Congrci e, The Way of the 
World (1700) 

Wives as they Were and Maids 
as they Are, a comedy by Mrs Inch- 
bald (1797) Lady Priory is the ty pe of 
the former, and Miss Domllon of the 
latter Lady Pnory is discreet, domestic, 
and submissive to her husband , but Miss 
Dornllon is gay, flighty, and fond of 
pleasure Lady Priory, under false pre- 
tences, is allured from home by a Mr 
Bronzely, a man of no pnnciplo and a 
rake , but her quiet, innocent condnct qui to 
disarms him, and he takes her back to her 
husband, ashamed of himself, and rcsoheB 
to amend Miss Dornllon is so miolved 
in debt that she is arrested, hut her father 
from the Indies pais her debts She nlso 
repents, and becomes the w ife of sir George 
Evelyn 

Wives of Literary Men* The 
follow ing were unhappy m their wiv cs — 
Addison, Byvon, Dickens, Dry den, Durer 
Ilaydn, Hooker, Ben Jonson, W Lilly 
(second wife), Milton, Molifcre, More, Sadi 
the Persian poet, Scaliger, Shakespeare, 
Shelley , Socratfls, Wi chcrlj , etc 1 he 
following w ere happy in their choice — 
Thomas Moore, sir W 1 Scott, Wordsw orth, 
etc The reader can add to the list, w Inch 
w ill serv e as a heading 

Wizard of the North, sir Walter 
Scott (1771-1832) 

Wobbler (Mr ), of the Circumlocu- 
tion Office When Mr Clennam, by the 
direction of Mr Barnacle, in another de- 
partment of the office, called on this gently- 
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man, he was telling a brother clerk about 
a rat-hunt, and kept Clennnm waiting a 
considerable time When at length Mr 
"Wobbler chose to attend, he politely said, 
Hallo, there 1 "What’s the matter? " Mr 
Clennam briefly stated his question , and 
Mr "Wobbler replied, “ Can’t inform y ou 
Never heard of it Nothing at all to do 
with it Trv Mr Clive ” When Clen- 
namleft,Mr Wobblcrcalledout, “Mister 1 
Hallo, there ! Shut the door after you 
There's a devil of a draught 1 ” — Charles 
Dickens, Little Dornt, x (1857) 

"Woeful Countenance ( Kmght of 
the) Don Quixote was so called by 
Sancho Panza, but after his adventure 
with the lions he called himself “The 
Knight of the Lions ” — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, 1 in 5 , II l 17 (1G05-15) 

Wolf. The Neotii, according to 
HcrodStos, had the power of assuming 
the shape of wolves once a j ear — iv 105 
One of the family of Axi.,fus, accord- 
ing to Pliny, was chosen annually, by lot, 
to bo transformed into a wolf, in which 
shape he continued for nine years 
Lyca'on, king of Arcadia, was turned 
into a wolf because he attempted to test 
the divinity of Jupiter by sen ing up to 
him a “ hash of human flesh ” — Ovid 
Verkt'icub, king of Wales, was con- 
verted by St. Patrick into a wolf 

Wolf (A), emblem of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin 

Benjamin shall ravin ai a wolf In the morning he 
shall devour the prey and at night he shall diride the 
epolh— Ocn. xllx 27 

Wolf The last wolf in Scotland was 
lulled in 1G80, by Cameron of Lochiel 
[Lok IxeV ] 

The last wolf m Ireland was killed m 
Cork, 1710 

Wolf Tho she-wolf is made by Dantu 
to symbolize avarice When the poet 
began the ascent of fame, ho was first met 
by a panther {pleasure ), then by a lion 
(ambition), then by a she-wolf, which 
tried to stop his further progress 

A the-wolf who In her Jeannes ecemcd 

Fall of nil wants, with such fear 
0 orwhclmed xno that of tho height all hopo I lost. 

DanW Inferno L (UOQ) 

Wolf (To cry), to give a false alarm 
Yow-wAxo, emperor of China, was 
grcatlv enamoured of a courtezan named 
Pao-tse, whom he tried by sundry cx- 

£ cdicnts to make laugh At length ho 
it upon the follow mg plan — He caused 
tho tocsins to be rung, tho drums to bo 
beaten, and tho signal-fixes to be lighted, 


as if some invader was at the gates Pao- 
tse was delighted, and laughed immo- 
derately to see the vassals and feudatory 
pnnees pouring into the city , and all tho 
people m consternation The emperor, 
pleased with the success of his trick, 
amused his fa\ ounte ov er and over again 
by repeating it At length an enemy 
really did come, but when the alarm was 
given, no one heeded it, and the emperor 
was slain (n o 770) 

Wolf duke of Gascony, one of 
Charlemagne’s paladins He was tho 
originator of the plan of tying wetted 
ropes round the temples of his pnsoners 
to make their eye balls start from thoir 
sockets It was he also who had men 
sewn up in freshly stripped bulls’ hides, 
and exposed to the sun till the hides, in 
shrinking, crushed their bones — L’Epine, 
Croquemitaine, m 

Wolf of Prance (She-), Isabella 
la Belle, wife of Edward II She mur- 
dered her royal husband “by tearing out 
his bowels with her own hands ” 

Sho-wolf of France, 

That tear at the bow 

Wolf’s Head. An outlaw was said 
to carry on his shoulders a “wolfs head,” 
because he was hunted down like a \\ olf, 
and to kill him was deemed as meritorious 
as lulling a wolf 

Item forts fruit, oombvquo dads runt, quia a temporo 
quo utlagatus cst CAPtrr GEniT Lupinum ita ut Impuno 
ab omnibus lnterflcl posalt— Bracton U 35 

Wolves The Greeks used to say 
that “wolves bring forth their young 
only twelve days m the year ” These nro 
the twelve days occupied in com eying 
Lcto from the Hy perbortans to Delos — 
Aristotle, Hi st Animal , vn 35 

Wol'fort, usurper of the earldom of 
Flanders — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Beggars' Bush (1G22) 

Wolfsbane, a herb so called, because 
meat saturated with its yuice was at one 
time supposed to he a poison for w ol\ cs 

Wolsey (Cardinal), introduced, hy 
Shakespeare m his histone play of Henry 
VIII (1G01) 

West D!gges[1720-178G] Is the nearest resemblance of 
* Cardinal Wolsey” I uavo ever seen represented — • 
Davies Dramatic XUuUartitx 
Edmund Kean [1787-18331 In "Macbeth " ITamlet," 

Vt oLey Corfolamu.*' etc- never approached within 
any measurable -tistnnee of the learned philosophical, 
and majestic Kemble [V*B7-I823J.— Life qf C if 1 ounp 

Wolsey “ Hnd I but served my God,” 
etc, (See Served My God ) 
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Woman-Beating 

Th© man that Lay* ha hard upon a ■woman, 

E'.tc to the way of kindness, Ls a, wrx-ch 
■ft horn twtre ere a Cattery to name 1 a coward 

J Tob'n. Ucrrr-jr\co~L, £1 1 {15%) 

Woman changed to a Mon 
Inns r daughter of Ljgdus and Telcthusa 
of Crete The Eton is that the father 
gave orders if the child about to be bom 
pTO\ ed to be a girl, it -was to be put to 
death , and that the mother, unwilling to 
lose her infant, brought it up as a bov 
In due time, the father betrothed his child 
to IanthC, and the mother, in terror, prat cd 
for help, when Iais } on the daj of mar- 
riage, changed Tpliis to a man — Ond, 
Uctaph , is 12, xiv COD 

CnMrus [& j ,iice] was bom of _thc 
female sex, but Neptune changed her Into 
n min AInCas, however, found her in trie 
infernal regions restored to heronginil sex 

In i.'srAS was converted into a woman 
for killing a female snake m copulation, 
and was restored to his original sex bj 
killing a male snal c in the same act 

DTTox de Beal..io\t was an epicene 
creature whose sex was unknown during 
life After death (1810) he was found 
to be male 

Ilni.JiAPiHtoDiTOS wa3 of both sexes 

Woman killed with Kindness 
(-4), n tragedy bv Thos Hepvood (1COO) 
The “woman” was Mrs Irankford, who 
was unfaithful to her mamngc vow Her 
husband sent her to live on one of his 
estates, and made her a liberal allowance, 
she died, but on her death-bed her husband 
came to see her, and forgave her 

Woman made of Blowers 
Gwydion son of Don “formed a noman 
out of flowers,'’ according to the hard 
Taliesin. Ananrod had said that Llcw 
Llaw Gi Ifes (i e “ The Lion with the 
Steady Hand ") should never have a wife 
of the human race So Math and Gwj- 
dion, tn o enchanters, 

Took fcto**omi of oak und tiosarn* cf broom and 
t/cewms of m*-dow iwett, an 1 produced U ertfrom a 
rcnHen the f -limit and mo*t jroerfu J ertr u-tn and bap- 
tised her Elodniwedd ai d ihe became bli bride . — TAt 
Mablneyion ( Math ' e-C., twelfth century) 

Woman reconciled to her Sex. 
Ladv Vortlcy Montague said, “It goes 
for to reconcile me to being a woman, 
when I reflect that I am thus in no danger 
of ever marrying one ” 

Woman that deliberates {The) 

The Votmn that deliberate* li lart. 

Addlron C-iio lr 1 (1*13). 

Woman’s Wit or Love’s Dis- 
guises, a drama by S Knowles (1838) 


Hero Sutton loved sir Valentine de Grev, 
but offended him by waltzing with lord 
Atliunree To win him back, she assumed 
the disguise of a quakeress, called herself 
Ruth, andpTctcnded to be Hero’s cousin 
Sir Valentine fell in love with Ruth, and 
then found out that Ruth and Hero were 
one and the same person The contem- 
poraneous plot is that of Helen and "VTnl- 
sing’nam, lovers Walsmghnm thought 
Helen had played the wanton with lord 
Athunrcc, and lie abandoned her "Where- 
upon Helen assumed the garb of a young 
man named Eustace, became friends with 
Walsingbam, said she was Helen’sbrolher , 
but in the brother he discovered Helen 
herself, and learnt that he was wholly 
mistaken by appearances 

Women {The Mine Worthy) (1) 
Minerva, (2) Semiramis, (3) 1omyn=, 
(4) Jael, (5) Dcbfirah, (C) Judith, (7) 
Bntomart, (8) Elizabeth or Isabella of 
Aragon, (9) Johnnna of Naples 

By r lady matrt story marT I am well afraid thou hast 
done with thy talk*. I had rather hare hard somethin* 
myd or pen tie and meeke women, for it Is oum examples 
to let them nnderttond of such ttunlye manly* women as 
those hare been which trewhUe tho j hast tolde of They 
are qulcke enow I warrant you. nowerulays, to take hart- 
a grace, and dare make wirre with their husband es. I 
would rot ror the price o cry coate that Jone my wyfe 
h-d herd this yeare the would bane carries! away your 
ta.es cf the nine worthy women a dele roner than our 
minister’s tales an cut Sarah ftebekoh Fa lb and the 
miniftertng women I warrant jam— John Femr DUu 
hsrue on Heraldry ( Co lam el s reply to TcrtjuaUa ") 

*«* “ Ilart-a-grace,” a hart permitted 
bv roval proclamation to run free and 
unharmed for ever, because it has been 
hunted bv a king or queen 

Women of Abandoned Morals 

Baedaua of Cille}, second wife of the 
emperor Sigismund, called “TheMcssa- 
lma of German} ” 

Bi.ki \ {Madame de), vnfe of the due de 
Berry Youngest grandson of Louis 
XIV ) 

Catiij i ixe II of Russia, called “The 
Modem Messalina” (1729-1790) 

Giovaxxa or Jlax of Naples Her 
first love was James count of March, who 
was beheaded Her second was Cnme- 
cioli, whom she put to death Her next 
was Alfonso of Aragon Her fourth was 
Louis d’Anjou, who died Her fifth was 
Rend, the brother of Louis 

Is mrLLK of Bav aria, v ife of Charles 
VI , and mistress of the duke of Bur- 
gundv 

Isabelle of Prance, wife of Edwatd 
II , and mistress of Mortimer 

Julia, daughter of the emperor Augus- 
tus, 
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Marozia, the daughter of Theodora, 
and mother of pope John XI The m- 
furnous daughter of an infamous mother 
(ninth century) 

Messui'w, info of Claudius the 
Roman emperor 

"Wonder {The), a comedy by Mrs 
Centliv re , the second title being A 
Woman Keeps a Secret (1714) The 
woman referred to is Yiolante, and the 
secret she keeps is that donna Isabella, 
the sister of don Felix, has taken refuge 
under her roof The danger she under- 
goes in keeping the secret is this Her 
lover, Felix, who knows that colonel 
Briton calls at the house, is jealous, and 
fancies that he calls to see VioIantC 
The reason w hy donna Isabella has sought 
refuge with Violante is to escape a mar- 
riage with a Dutch gentleman whom she 
dislikes After a great deal of trouble 
and distress, the secret is unravelled, and 
the comedy ends with a double marriage, 
that of Violnntfi with don Felix, and that 
-of Isabella w ith colonel Briton 

Wonder of the World {The) 
OrnnEitT, a man of prodigious learn- 
ing When he was made pope, he took 
the name of Sylvester II (930, 999-1003) 
Otto III of Germany, a pupil of Ger- 
bert Mil at he did deserving to be called 
Mirabiha Mundi nobod} knows (980, 
983-1002) 

Frederick II of Germany (1194, 
1215-1250) 

Wondera of Wales {The Seven) 
(1) The mountains of Snowdon, (2) 
Overton churchyard, (3) the bells of 
Gresford Church, (4) Llangollen bridge, 
(5) "Wrexham steeple (? tower), (G) Pystyl 
Khaiadr waterfall, (7) St Winifnd’s 
well 

Wonders of the World ( The 
Seven ) 

The pyramids first, which In Egypt were laid , 

Is ext llabylon a garden for Amy tu made 
Then Mausdloss tomb of affection and guilt 
Fourth the temple of Dlan, in Ephesus built 
The eofou^i of Rhodes cast lu brass, to tlio sun 
Blxtli Jupiter t statue by Phidias done 
Tho pharos of Egypt last wonder of old 
Or tho palace of Cirrus cemented with gold 

e, a b - 

Wonderful Doctor, Roger Bacon 
(1214-1292) 

Wood (Sabos tn the), a babv l>ov and 
irl left by a gentleman of Norfolk on 
is death-bed to the care of his brother 
fhe hoy was to have £300 a year on 
coming of age, and little Jane £600 ns a 


wedding portion The nncle promised to 
take care of the children, but scarcely 
had a }ear gone by when ho hired two 
ruffians to make away with them “The 
hirelmgs took the children on horseback 
to Wa} land "Wood, where the} were left 
to die of cold and hunger /The children 
would have been killed, but one of the 
fellows relented, expostulated with his 
companion, and finally slew him Tho 
survivor compromised with his conscience 
by leaving the babes alive in the wood 
Everything vent ill with the uncle from 
that hour his children died, his cattle 
died, his hams were set on fire, and ho 
himself died m jail 

*** The prettiest version of this stor} 
is one set to a Welsh tune , hut Percy has 
a version m his Bchqucs of Ancient Enqlxsh 
Poetry 

Wood (The Maria), a civic pleasure- 
barge, once the property of the lord 
ma}ors It was built m 181G by sir 
Matthew Wood, and was called after his 
eldest daughter In 1859 it w as sold to 
alderman Humphrc} for £410 

Wood Street (London) is so called 
from Thomas Wood, sheriff, in 1491, wno 
dw elt there 

Wood'cock (Adam), falconer of the 
lad} Mary at Avcnel Castle In the 
revels he takes the character of the “abbot 
of Unreason ” — Sir W Scott, The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth) 

Woodcock (Justice), a gout}, rheu- 
matic, crust}, old country gentlemnn, 
who invariably differed with his sister 
Deb'oroh in everything He was a bit 
of a Lothario in his young da} s, and still 
retained a somewhat licorous tooth 
JuEtice Woodcock had one child, named 
Lucinda, a merry girl, full of frolic and 
fun 

Deborah Woodcock , sister of the justice , 
a starch, prudish old maid, who kept 
the house of her brother, and disagreed 
with him in everything — Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Love tn a Village (1762) 

Woodcocks live on Suction 
These birds feed chiefly b} night, and, 
like ducks, seem to live on suction, bnfc 
in reality they feed on the worms, snails, 
slugs, and the little animals which swnrm 
in muddy water 

One cannot live, like woodcock* upon nieUon 

Byron IPm Juan, iL G7 (1819) 

Woodcourt (Allan), a medical man, 
who married Esther Snmmerson. His 
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»othcr was a Welsh woman, apt, to proso 
on She s Ay eel of Morgsn-ai-Kung. — C ' 
Did cn«, files’- House (1852) 

Wooden Gospels (Joe), cord- 
laid fS 

A* ‘rp* r t»rre In ifco yra&X n po ned 

tV* t*> Vj c? i v, o kar iinr* [wni *)- (/in 
tzr.tuv t £2 (IOJ. 

Wooden Horso [77 e) 1 irgil fells 
os that Ul\s‘cs had a monger wooden 
hor*e made bv I.p<o* after the death of 
llcc.or, and pate out that it was an offer- 
l-g to tl o gods to secure n pro^fO-rous 
voyage back to Greece 15a the advice 
of anon, the Trojan* dragged the horfc 
into Trov for a palladium , hut at night 
the Grecian snluttrs coiciiled therein 
were rtlea cd bv bwon from their enn- 
eealmcn*, «lcw tisc 1 rojan guard*, opened 
the city patc«, and se* lire to Trov Arc- 
ttnos of Miletus, iu his jtocm called The 
73c; 'rt- he i of Trv<’, fumi*l til A irgil witli 
tie talc o r “Ute Mooden lloi'-e” and 
“ the burning of Trov ' (tl lie 770) 

A remarkable parallel occurred m bara- 
co’ue hi*‘on Am tan, in Sana, was 
tal tn n the seventh center} be Atm 
Ohtidah bv n similar a'raLa^cm lie 
oV'irci* ln\c of the governor to deposit 
ra the cit-dcl some old lumber which 
imj^dfd bis u arch Twent} largo beiges 
filled e ilh rritn were earned into the 
ctolb \bu marched off , and while the 
Christum* were returning thanks for 
the dej artun of the cicmv, the soldiers 
removed the •lu’in^ bot'oms of the boxes 
and made their was out, overjiowercd 
the Kntnr*, mirpriKd the / mat church, 
tp"icd the cite gates, and Abu, entering 
with hi* "ran. Ieoh the cit\ without 
furlur op;>o«itirn — Ckllcv, History of 
Ur Ami;.-"', r. 385 (1718) 

The cajture of ‘•ark afford* another 
aralitl ‘•t! was m the hand* of the 
rcich A Netherlander, witli ouc ship, 
nrhrd pcrmis r ion to bury one of hi* crew 
rn the rhai>cl The trench eon r cntrd, 
provided the crew came on shore wliollj 
unarmed T hi* waa agreed to, but the 
eoflin wo* lull of arms, and the crew soon 
t-gnipped Ihcrrrehos, overpowered the 
lrrncli, and look the islnnd — Pirey, 
A ts&Jjfei, 239 

viUj LM© fend Irt 0 tlr \rfs+ tmwIfMJj fore#* 

dcuVrinj Lie If c Uiwtx oat < f the woolen Itcrtc. 

I>r*ytnfj /Vfv.J'Vi xJ. (1GJ3) 

TToO'b-n llor.y (37m), ClavllOno, the 
wooden horse on which don Quixote and 
Svicho Panza got astride to dltcnchanl 
Antonorras'w and her husband, v ho were 
shut up in the tomb of queen Mngtmcia 


of Can day a — Cervantes, Don Quixote, 

11 iu 1, 5 (1G15) 

Another tr oorfen horse was the one given 
b) an Indian to the shall of Persia ns a 
New 'Year s gift It had two peg*, bv 
turning one, it rose into the air, and In 
turning the other, it descended wherever 
the ruler wished Prince firouz mounted 
the horse, and it carried him instan- 
taneous!) to llcngal — truina Ae/Ats 
( ,l The 1 uclianted Horse ) 
llcynard say s Hint king Ommpart made 
for tlic dauglitcr of king Marcadigfs a 
wooden hnr*c which would go a hundred 
mile* an hour liisson Clamnde* mounted 
ttj nnd it flew out of the window of the 
kings hall, to the terror of the vnung 
prince — Alkriinn,7?< unnrdthc Fox (1 198) 
(bee Cvjiplsc \\, p 151 ) 

Woodon Spoon The last of the 
honour men in the mathematical tripos at 
the examination for degree* in the Uni- 
vrr-iiv of Cambridge — bee Diciionai y of 
/Vma i amt /Me 

Rjre my IrrmtJon net 4 d>wn fet tav 
Ar>l t rrvnrn on* c curty *GorJrn 
(Y rrrv mir i-kIIi xtMJj Oulab* jv} run 

To dab U* but cf l onotirt 1 1 

I;roi Jwtn. ill 330 

Wooden Sword [He items a) Said 
of a person who rejects an offer at the 
tarh part of the dn\,nnd Bells the article 
at a lower price lnt< r on A cuphenu*m 
for a fool , the fool* or jesters were fur- 
nished v itli wooden swords 

Wooden Walls, ship* made of 
wood Allien Xerxes invaded Greece, 
the Greek* sent to auk the Delphic oracle 
for mlvice, and received the following 
answer (n c ISO) — 

PiU j hi i urx^L *.Pt3 Zcui. tli* ilrr or all, 

II* ti rifely i to nl jn! In a *<?osl n vrall 

S ! t'm© and harm?, ilnrs vetj Jn^, 1*3 

Jlo*r tuLunlxaml f<JL 

K,aa 

Woodon Wedding, tlic fifth nn- 
mvcrsirv of a wedding It used, in 
Geminnv, to bo etiquette to present, gifts 
made of wood to the ladv on this occa- 
sion Jlie custom is not whollv aban- 
doned even now. 

Woodman [/he), an opera by sir 
II lisle Dmllcj (1771) P mil) was the 
companion of Mi** Milford, and made 
witli Mrs Milford's brother “a mutual 
vow of inviolable affection but M Il- 
ford’s uncle and guardian, great!) disnp- 
prowng of such an alliance, sent the 
young mnn to tho Continent, and dis- 
tnis-ed the v oung ladj from his service 
Emily v.entto lire with Goodman Fair- 
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lop, the woodman, and there Wilford 
discovered her in an archery match The 
engagement -was renewed, and terminated 
in marriage The woodman’s daughter 
Dolly married Matthew Medici , the fac- 
totum of sir Walter Wanng 

Woodstal {Henry), in the guard of 
Richard Coeur de Lion — Sir W Scott, 
The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Woodatock, a novel by sir W Scott 
(182G) It was hastily put together, but 
is not unworthv of the namo it bears 

Woodville {Harry), the treacherous 
fnond of Penruddock, who ousted him 
of the wife to whom he was betrothed 
He was wealthy, but reduced himself to 
destitution by gambling 

Mrs Woodville (whose Christian name 
was Arabella), wife of Harry Woodville, 
but previously betrothed to Roderick Pen- 
ruddock When reduced to destitution, 
Penmddock restored to her the settlement 
which her husband had lost in play 

Captain Henry Woodville, son of the 
abo\ c , a noble soldier, bravo and high- 
minded, in lovo with Ennlv Tempest, 
but, in the ruined condition of the family, 
unable to marry her Pcnruddoch makes 
oa cr to him all the deeds, bonds, and 
obligations which lus father had lost in 

f ambling — Cumberland, The Wheel of 
'ortune (1779) 

Woodmllc {Lord), a friend of general 
Brown It was lord Woodville’s house 
that was haunted by the “lady in the 
Sncqtie " — Sir W Scott, The Tapestercd 
Chamber (time, George III ) 

"Woollen It was hire Oldfield, tho 
actress, who revolted at the idea of being 
Ehrouded in woollen She insisted on 
being arrayed in chintz trimmed with 
Brussels lace, and on being well rouged 
to hide the pallor of death Pope calls 
her “Narcissi ” 

Odious I ** In troonenl Twtmld ft Kilnt provoke!" 
Were the Lvt snjnU thnt poor h nrctsst rpoke. 

ho let ft charming chintz and Brawls Lfteo 

Vt rap my cold limbs And shade my lifeless face 
One would not, rore be frightful when one 8 devil 
And Hetty give this cheek a Httlo red " 

Tope Moral lUtajt L 0731) 

Wopsle {Mr ), parish clerk no had 
a Roman nose, a large, shining, bald fore- 
head, and a deep voice, of which he was 
aery proud “If the Church had been 
thrown open," i c free to competition, Mr 
Wopsle would ha\c chosen the pulpit 
As it was, ho only punished tho “ Amens ” 
and gave out tho p°alms , but his face 
always indicated the inward thought of 


“ Look at this and look at that,” moaning 
the gent in the reading-desk He turned 
actor m a small metropolitan theatre — C 
Dickens, Great Expectations (I860) 

Work {Endless), PcnclopC's web (p, 
747) , Vortigem’s Tower (p 1076) , wash- 
ing the blackamoor white , etc 

World (The End of the) This onght 
to have occurred, according to cardinal 
Nicolas do Cuso, in 1704 Ho demon- 
strates it thus The Deluge happened in 
tho thirty -fourth yubilec of fifty years 
from the "Creation (A ji 1700), and there- 
fore the end of the world should pro- 
perty’ occur on the thirty-fourth yubileo 
of the Christian era, or A d 1704 The 
four grace years are added to compensate 
for the blunder of chronologists respect- 
ing the first year of grace 

The most popular dates of modem 
times for the end of the world, or what is 
practically the sumo thing, the Millen- 
nium, are the following — 1757, Sweden- 
borg , 1836, Johann Albrecht Bengal, 
Erdartc OJ/enbantng , 1843, William 
Miller, of America , 1866, Dr John 
Cumming , 1881, Mother Shipton 

It was very generally believed m 
France, Germany, etc , that the end of 
the world would happen m the thou- 
sandth year after Christ , and therefore 
much of the land was left uncultivated, 
and a general famine ensued Luckily, 
it was not agreed whether tho thousand 
years Bhould date from the birth or tho 
death of Christ, or the desolation would 
have been much greater Many charters 
begin with these v, ords, As the vcorld is 
now drawing to its dose Kings nnd 
nobles gave up their state Robert of 
Franco, son of Hugh Capet, entered tho 
monastery of St Denis , and at Limoges, 
princes, nobles, and Anights proclaimed 
“ God’s Truce,” and solemnly hound 
themselves to abstain from feuds, to 
keep tho pence towards each other, nnd 
to help the oppressed — Hnllam, The 
Middle Ages (1818) 

Another hypothesis is this As ono 
day with Goal equals a thousand years 
(Psalm xc 4), nnd God laboured m crea- 
tion Bit days, therefore the uorld is to 
labour 6900 years, and then to Test. 
According to this theory, the end of the 
world ought to occur am 6000, or as 
1996 (supposing the world to have been 
created 4004 years before tho birth of 
Christ) This hypothesis, which is widely 
accepted, is quite safe for another century 
at least, 
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World without a Bun 

And saj* without our hopes, without our fears, 

T\ itliout the home that plighted lore endeare, 

Without the smile from partial beauty won 
Oh I what were manf — a world without a sun 

Campbell, Fleamra of Hope II (1709) 

Worldly WiBeman {Mr ), one 
ulio tnes to persuade Christian that it is 
lervbad policy to continue his journey 
towards the Celestial City — Bun} an, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 1 (1G78) 

Worm {Man is a) 

The learn d themselres wo Booh worms name , 

Tho blocUieatl la a Slow worm 
Thy nymph whose tall Is all on flame 
Is uptlj termed n Glow worm , 

Tho flatterer an Earwig grows 
Thus worms trait all conditions — 

Misers are Muck worms Silk worms beaus , 

And Death watdics physlcbns 

Pope To Hr John Hoore (1733) 

Worms {Language of) Melampos 
the prophet was acquainted with the lan- 
guage of worms, and when thrown into a 
dungeon, heard the worms communicat- 
ing to each other that the roof overhead 
w ould fall in, for the beams were eaten 
throngh He imparted this intelligence 
to his jailers, and was removed to another 
dungeon At night the roof did fall, and 
the king, amazed at this foreknowledge, 
released Melnmpos, and gave him tho 
o\cn of Iphiklos 

"Worse than a Crime Talley- 
rand said of the murder of the due 
d'Enghicn by Napoleon I , “It was 
worse than a crime, it was a blunder ” 

Worthies (The Nine) Three Gen- 
tiles Hector, Alexander, Julius Cffsar , 
three Jews Joshua, David, Judas Mac- 
cabeus , three Christians Arthur, Char- 
lemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon 

Woithiea of London {The Nine) 

1 Sir William Walworth, fish- 
monger, who stabbed Wat Tjler the 
rebel For this service king Richard II 
ga\c him the “-cap of maintenance ” and 
a “ dagger ” for the arms of London {lord 
mayor 1374, 1380) 

2 Sir H nh ri Pritchard or Picard, 
\mtncr, v>ho feasted Edward III , the 
Black Prince, John king of Austria, the 
king of Cyprus, and David of Scotland, 
with 5000 guests, m 135G, the year of his 
maj orolty 

3 Sir William Sevenoke, grocer 
“ A foundling, found under seven oaks ’’ 
lie fought with the dauphin, and built 
twenty almshouses, etc {lord mayor 
1418) 

4 Sir Thomas White, merchant 
tailor, who, during lus mayoralty m 1553, 


kept London faithful to queen Mary 
during Wyatt’s rebellion Sir Thomas 
White was the son of a poor clothier, and 
began trade as a tailor with £100 Ho 
was the founder of St John’s College, 
Oxford, on the spot where two elms grew 
from one root 

5 Sir John Bonham, mercer, com- 
mander of the arm}' which overcame 
Solyman the Great, w ho knighted him on 
the field after the victor} , and gave him 
chains of gold, etc 

G Sir Christopher Croker, vint- 
ner, the first to enter Bordeaux when it 
was besieged Companion of tbe Black 
Prince He married Doll Stodie 

7 Sir John Hawkwood, tailor, 
knighted by the Black Pnnce lie is 
immortalized m Italian history ns Gio- 
vanni Acuti Cavahcro He died in Padua 

8 Sir Hugh Caverlet, silk-weaver, 
famous for ridding Poland of a monstrous 
bear He died in France 

9 Sir Henry Maievertr, grocer, 
generallj called “Henry of Cornhiil,” a 
crusader m the reign of Henry IV , and 
guardian of “Jacob’s Well” — It John- 
son, The Nine Woi thies of London (1592) 

Worthington {Lieutenant), “tho 
poor gentleman , ” a disabled officer and 
a widower, very poor, “ but more proud 
than poor, and more honest than proud ” 
He was for thirty years in the king’s 
army, but was discharged on half -pa} , 
being disabled at Gibraltar by a shell 
which crushed his arm His wife was 
shot m his nrms when his daughter was 
but three years old The lieutenant put 
his name to a hill for £600 , but his friend 
dying before he had effected his insur- 
ance, Worthington became responsible 
for the entire sum, and if sir Robert 
Bramble had not most generously paid 
the bill, the poor lieutenant would have 
been thrown into jail 

Emily Worthington, the lieutenant's 
daughter, a lovely, artless, affectionate 
girl, with sympathy for every one, and a 
most amiable disposition Sir Charles 
Cropland tried to bu} her, but 6lic re- 
jected his proposals with scorn, and fell 
in love with Frederick Bramble, to whom 
she was given in niamage — G Colman, 
The Poor Gentleman (1802) 

Worthy, in love with Melinda, who 
coquets with him for twelve months, and 
then names him — G Farquhar, The 
Recruiting Officer (1705) 

Worthy {Loid), the suitor of lady 
Reveller, who was fond of pla^. She bc« 
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came weary of gambling, and was united 
in marriage to lord Worthy — Mrs 
CcntlivTC, The Basset Table (1706) 

Wouvermans (The English) x Abra- 
ham Cooper One of his best pieces is 
“The Battle of Bosworth Field ” 

Bichard Cooper is called “The British 
Poussin ” 

Wrangle ( Mr Caleb), a hen-pecked 
young husband, of oil} tongue and 
plausible manners, but smarting under 
the nagging tonguo and wilful wn}s of 
Ins fashionable wife 

Mrs Wrangle, his wife, the daughter 
of sir Miles Mowbray She was for ever 
snubbing her } oung husband, wrangling 
with him, morning, noon, and night, and 
telling him most provokingly “to keep 
his temper ” This couple lead a cat-and- 
dog life he was sullen, she quick- 
tempered , he jealous, slio open and 
incautious — Cumberland, First Love 
(1700) 

Wratli’B Hole {The), Cornwall 
Bolster, a gigantic wrath, wanted St 
Agnes to be his mistress She told him 
she would comply when he filled a small 
hole, which she pointed out to him, with 
his blood The wrath ngreed, not know- 
ing that the hole opened into the sea , and 
thus the saint cunningly bled the wrath 
to death, and then pushed him over the 
cliff The hole is called “The Wrath's 
Hole” to this dai , and the stones about it 
are coloured with blood-red streaks all 
orcr — Polwhele, History of Cornwall, 1 
170 (1813) 

Wray (Enoch), “ the village patri- 
arch,” blind, poor, and 100 } ears old , 
but reverenced for his meekness, resig- 
nation, wnsdom, piety, and experience — 
Crabbe, The Village Patriarch (1783) 

Wray bum (Eugene), bamster-at- 
law , an indolent, idle, moody, whim- 
sical } oung man, who loi es Lizzie 
Hcxnm After he is nearly killed by 
Bradley Headstone, he reforms, and 
marries Lizzie, who saved his life — C 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend (18G4) 

Wren (Jenny), whose real name was 
Fanny Cleaver, a dolls’ dressmaker, and 
the friend of Lizzie Hexnm, who at one 
time lodged with her Jenny was a little, 
deformed girl, with a sharp, 6hrewd face, 
and beautiful golden hair She sup- 
ported herself and her drunken father, 
whom she reproicd ns a mother might 
reprove a child “Oh,” she cried to 
-turn, pointing her little linger, “you bad 


old boy ’ Oh, you naughty, wicked crea- 
ture * What do you mean b} it?” — C 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend (1804) 

Write about it 

To thee explain a thins till all men doubt It 

And write about It, goddess and about U 
Popo The Dundadi i (came In nfter \er 177 In the first 
edition but was omit Ud In subsequent ones) 

Writing on the Wall (The), a 
secret but mvstenous warning of coming 
danger The reference is to Belshazzar’s 
feast (Han v 5, 25-28) 

Wrong (All m the), a comedy b} A 
Murphy (1701) The principal characters 
are sir John and lady Restless, sir William 
Bellmont and his son George, Beverley 
and his sister Clarissa, Blandford and Ins 
daughter Belinda Sir John and lad} Rest- 
less were wrong in suspecting each other 
of infidelity, hut this misunderstanding 
made their lives wretched Beverley w as 
deeply m love with Belinda, and was 
■wrong m his jealousy of her, but Belinda 
was also wrong in not vindicating herself 
She knew that she was innocent, and felt 
that Beverley ought to trust her, but she 
gaie herself and him needless torment 
by permitting a misconception to remain 
which she might have most easily ro- 
mo\ ed The old men w ere also wrong 
Blandford in promising Ins daughter in 
marriage to sir William Bellmont’s son, 
seeing shelovedBeverle} , nndsirWilliam, 
in accepting the promise, seeing his son 
w as plighted to Clarissa A still further 
complication of wrong occurs Sir John 
wrongs Beverley in beliei mg him to be 
intriguing with his wife , and lady Rest- 
less wrongs Belinda in supposing that 
she coquets with her husband , both were 
pure mistakes, all w ere in the wrong, but 
all in the end w ere set right 

"Wronghead. (Sir Francis), of Bum- 
per Hall, and M P for Guzzledown , a 
country squire, who comes to town for 
the season with his wife, son, and eldest 
daughter Sir Francis attends the House, 
but gives his i ote on the wrong side , 
and he spends his monej on the hope of 
obtaining a place under Government II is 
■wife Bpends about £100 a day on object* - 
of no use His son is on the point of 
marrying the “cast mistress” of a 
swindler, and his daughter of marrying 
a forger , hut Manly interferes to pre- 
i ent these fatal steps, and sir Francis 
returns home to pre\ ent utter rum 

Lady Wronghead, wife of sir Francis , 
a country dame, who comes to London, 
where she squanders money on worthless 
objects, and expects to get into “ society, ” 
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Happily, she is persuaded by Manlv to 
return home before the affairs of her hus- 
band arc Ti holly desperate 

Squire Richard [ Wronghcad], eldest 
son of sir Francis, a country bumpkin 

Jffss Jenny [ Wionghead ], eldest 
daughter of sir Francis , a silly girl, who 
thinks it would be a lino thing to be 
called a “countess,” and therefore be- 
comes the dupe of one Basset, a sv indler, 
who calls himself a “count ” — Vanbrugh 
and Cibber, The Provoked Husband (1726) 

Wurzburg on the Stem, Hochheim 
on the Main, and Bacharach on the Rhine 
grow the three best wines of Germany 
The first is called Stcmwwc, the second 
hock, and the third muscadine 

Wyat. Henry Wynt was imprisoned 
by Richard III , and when almost 
starved, a cat appeared at the window- 
gratmg, and dropped a doae into his 
hand This occurred day after day, and 
Wynt induced the Harder to cook for 
him the doves thus wonderfully obtained 

Elijah the Tishbite, while lie lay hidden 
at the brook Chcnth, is as fed by ravens, 
who brought “bread and flesh” every 
morning and evening — 1 Kings xa n G 

Wylie (Andrew), ex-clerk of bailie 
Kicol Janie— Sir W Scott, Hob Hoy 
(time, George I ) 

Wynebgvvrtlruc'her, the shield 
of king Arthur — The Mabmogion 
(“ Kilim ch and Olwen,” twelfth cen- 
tury) 

Wynkyn de Worde, the second 
printer in London (from 1491-1534) 
The first was Caxton (from 1476-1491) 
Wynkyn de Worde assisted Caxton in 
the new art of printing 

Wyo’mmg, m Pennsylvania, pur- 
chased by an American company from 
the Delaware Indians It was settled by 
an American colony, but being subject 
to constant attacks from the savages, the 
colony armed in self-defence In 1778 
most of the able-bodied men were called 
to join the army of Washington, and in 
the summer of that year an annv of 
British and Indian allies, led by colonel 
Butler, attacked the settlement, mas- 
sacred the inhabitants, and burnt their 
houses to the ground 

%* Campbell has made this the subject 
of a poem entitled Gertrude of Wyoming, 
but he miscalls the place Wyoming, and 
makes Brandt, instead of Butler, the 
leader of the tinck 


On Snsquehana aside fair Wy'omlng 
oncctiio loreliest bind of nil 
That eec Lho Atlantic wave their mom restore 
Campbell Gertrude of Wyoming I (1809) 

Wyvill (William ds ), a steward of 
the field at the tournament — Sir W 
Scott, lvanhoe (time, Richard I ) 


X. 

Xan'adu, a city mentioned by Cole- 
ridge in his Kvbla Khan The idea of 
this poem is borrowed from the Pilgrimage 
by Pnrchas (IG13), where Xanadu is 
called “Xaindu” It is said to have 
occurred to Coicndge in a dream, but the 
dream was that of memory only 

Xantlios, the horse of Achilles lie 
spoke nith a human voice, like Balaam’s 
ass, Adrastos’s horse (Arlon), Fortunio’s 
horse (Comrade), Mahomet’s “horse” (AI 
Borak), Saleh’s camel, the dog of the 
seven sleepers (Kntmir), the black pigeons 
of Dodona and Ammon, the king of 
serpents (Temliha), the serpent which 
was cursed for tempting Eic, the talk- 
ing bird called biilbul-hCznr, the little 
green bird of princess Fairstar, the White 
Cat, cum quibusdam aliis 

The mournM Xantlmj (snyi Uio bird of old) 
or Pcleus n-arllhc ton the fortune told 
Peter I lnd.tr [Dr Wolcotl The Lomlnd v (ISM) 

Xantippe (3 syl ), wife of SocrlttCs , 
pro\ erbinl fora scolding, nagging, peevish 
wife One day, after storming at the 
philosopher, she emptied a a essel of dirty 
vater on his head, whereupon Socrates 
simply remarked, “Aye, aye, ne always 
look for rain after thunder ” 

Xantip'pa (3 syl ), daughter of Cinio'nos 
She preserved the life of her old father in 
prison by suckling him The guard mnr- 
a elled tint the old man held out so long, 
and, watching for the solution, discoaercd 
the fact 

Euphra'sin, daughter of Evandcr, pre- 
serv ed her aged father while in prison 
in a similar manner (See Gkeciax 
Daughter ) 

Xavier de Belsunee (IT Francois), 
immortalized by his self-devotion m ad- 
ministering to the plague-stricken at 
Marseilles (1720-22) 

*** Oilier similar examples are Charle* 

4 o 
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Borro'meo, cardinal and archbishop of 
Milan (1538-1584) St Roche, who died 
^ in 1327 from the plague caught by him 
1 in his indefatigable labours in mmietei- 
mg to the plague-stricken at Piacenza 
Mompesson was equally devoted to the 
people of Ejam * Our own sir John 
Lawrence, lord mayor of London, is less 
known, but ought to be held m equal 
honour, for supporting 40,000 dismissed 
sen ants in the great plague 

' Xenoe'rates (4 syl ), a Greek philo- 
sopher The courtezan Lais made a 
heavy bet that she would allure him from 
his “pnidery," but after she had tned 
all her arts on lnm without success, she 
exclaimed, “ I thought he had been a 
In ing man, and not a mere stone ” 

Do you tliink I fttn Xmocrates or like the sultan xrlth 
mar ble legs? Thcro }ou leave mo tUe d lUe> with Mrs 
Haller os If my lieart were n mere flint — Benjamin 
(Thompson The Stranger Iv 2 1“07) 

Xerxes denounced — Sec Plu- 
tarch, Life of Thcmistoclis, art “Sea- 
lights of Artemisium and Salamis ” 

Minerva on the bounding prow 
Of Athens stood and with the thunders voice 
Denounced her terrors on their Impious beads [the 
Pcrtbins). 

And shook her burning regls Xerxes saw 
From Hcmde urn on the mountain s height. 

Throned in her golden car ho knew the sign 
Celestial felt unrighteous hopo forsake 
Ills faltering heart, and turned hfs faco with shame 
\ Akensido Hymn to the Naiads (17G7) 

Xame'na, daughter of count de Gor- 
mez The count was slam by the Cid for 
insulting his father Four times XimEna 
demanded vengeance of tlie king , but the 
king, perceiving that the Cid was in love 
with her, delajed vengeance, and ulti- 
mately she married him 

Xit, the royal dwarf of Edward YI 

Xury, a Moresco boy, servant to 
Robinson Crusoe — Defoe, Adventures of 
Bobmson Crusoe (1719) 


Y. 

Y, called the “ Sammn letter ” It 
was used by Pythagoras of Samos as a 
symbol of the path of virtue, which is 
one, like the stem of the letter, but once 
deviated from, the further the two lines 
are earned the wider the dn ergcnce be- 
comes 


YaTlOO, one of the human brutes 
subject to the Houjhnhnms [ IFAm Aims] 
or horses possessed of human intelligence 
In this tale, the horses and men change 
places the horBes are the chief and ruling 
race, and man the subject one — Swift, 
Gulliver’s Travels (1726) 

Yajfii and Majiij, the Arabian form 
of Gog and Magog Gog is a tnbe of 
Turks, and Magog of the Gilun (the Gcli 
or Gelte of Ptolemy and Strabo) A1 
Beidawi says they were man-eaters 
Dhu’lkamem made a rampart of red-hot 
metal to keep out then incursions 

no Bald to the workmen Bring me Iron In hrge 
pieces till it fill op tbo space between these two raoun 
tains [Men] blow with your bellows till It make tha 
iron red hot” And be said further Bring mo molten 
brass that I may pouf upon it When thto wall was 
finLhed Gog and Magog could not scale It, neither could 
they dig through It- — -<42 Kordu xyiH 

Yakutsk, in Siberia, affords an exact 
parallel to the story about Carthage 
Dido, having purchased in Africa as much 
land as could be covered with a bull’s 
bide, ordered the hide to be cut into thin 
slips, and thus enclosed land enough to 
build Byrsa upon This Byrsa (“buU’s 
hide ”) was the citadel of Carthage, round 
which the city grew 

So with Yakutsk The strangers bought 
as much land ns they could encompass 
with a cow hide, hut, by cutting the hide 
into slips, they encompassed enough land 
to build a city on 

Yama, a Hindu deity, represented by 
a man with four arms riding on a bull 

Thy great birth, 0 horse is to bo glorified whether 
first springing from the firmament or from tho water 
innsmucb os thou hast neighed thou liast the wings of tho 
falcon thou hast the limbs of the deer Trtta harnessed 
the horse which was gben by Yama. Indra first mounted 
him Gandharba seized his reins, vnsus 5 on fabricated 
the horse from the sun Thou O bore art Yama thou 
art Adftya thou art Trita thou art Soma . — The Rig 
I eda it 

Ya'men, lord and potentate of PandS- 
Ion (hell) — Hindu Mythology 

What worse than this hath Yaraen s bell In store? 

^ Southey Curse cflfchama, Ik (1800) 

Yar'ieo, a young Indian maiden with 
whom Thomas Inkle fell in love After 
living with her ns his wife, he despicably 
Bold her in Barbadoes as a slave 

* + * The story is told by sir Richard 
Steele in The Spectator , 11 , and has been 
dramatized by George Colman under the 
title of Inkle and Yartco (1787) 

Yarrow or Achdlc’a Mill ef o' hum 
Lmnteus recommends the braised leaves 
of common yarrow as a most excellent 
vulnerarv and powerful stv ptic 

[The hcm\it gathers) 

The yarrow wherewithal! he stops the wound made goro 
Drayton, PoIyoZWon, xlik {1613k 
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Yarro c ( Th r Flower of) Mary Scott 
ms 'o called 

Yatlueb, the nnciont name of 
Medina 

Wr n a r^rty of them rdtU 0 tnlubltant* o' } n Jircb 
I’ c l< noplace o r 5 ' , curitr for yon here wherefore return 
lianr* " a part #f them asied leave cf the l repfcet to depart 
— Jt Aorjn xxrhL 

YeUow Dwarf (Tor), n malignant, 
Hgl' imp, who c'aimed the princess All- 
fmr as his bride } and earned her off to 
Steel Castle on his Spanish cat, the sen 
da\ she was about to be married to the 
beautiful hw>j of the Gold-Mines The 
1 mg of the Gold-Mines tried to rescue her, 
and was armed b) n pood siren si ith a 
diamond sword of magic power, by which 
he made his war through cien ditlicultv 
to the princes- Delighted at seeing his 
betrothed, he rm to embrace her, and 
dropped lu.5 sword lellosv Dwarf, 
picking it up, demanded if Gold-Mine 
w mild resign the lads , and on lus refusing 
to do so, vltw him w ith the magic sw ord 
The prince s, rushing forward to niert the 
hlow , fell dead on the bod> of herdjing 
loier 

"V t- w Pwatf wr-n to rated from Ms com j leilon mnl 
fte vTaiin tfrv he Vie i In lie wore wr»c Jen ibom 

*cr ric yell;* * uT Jicke Mid had no hair to hid hi* 
larv-i t-ux — Comte*-* 1» Annoy Fairy Tala l Tbo 
\tujrx Vw~at m IT 4 ! ) 

Yellow Hivei (The) Tlie Tiber was 
called Flams li 'sTri*, because the water is 
much discoloured -with icllow sand 
Vortldle i re;' 1 115 c mulLa fLirui vrx 

\ lr n ll 

Wirt!* Cawj the 1 cUow fit tr 
V> 1-ho ».ar I» the Kvtt»l II 1 !Y 
TI p I *v»li l Jdm o' QjintUtv /u?«y) 
bi 1 hire rscli bon wir stil/ 
f fonifcijr lnyt ( | %tUc of th* JaIo I rsllluv" 

*„* Tlie “Sacred Hill” (J fans Sneer), 
«o called because it irns held sacred b\ tlie 
Roman people, who retired thither, led In 
Sicinius, and refused to return home till 
their debts were remitted, and tribunes of 
the people were made rccognwcd magis- 
trates of Rome On the 15th .Tul\ was 
fought the battle of the lnl o Pcgillus, 
and the nanncrsnrj was kept b) the 
Romans ns n/c/c da) 

1 effete Auer of China, is bo called from 
its colour The Chinese hasca proserb 
Snell and such a thing will occur tc/icn the 
Yellow liner runs clear, i c ne\ cr 

Yellow Water (I7ie),a water which 
possessed tins peculiar property If only 
u fen drops were put into a basin, no 
matter how large, it would produco a 
complete and beautiful fountain, which 
would alwajs fill the basin and nescr 
overflow it —Arabian Fights 


In the fairy tale of Chery and /bins fur, 
b) the comtesse D’Aunoy, “the dancing 
water" did the same(lGSJ) 

Much of IVtcons life wru pruned In a TWonw irorM 
smldxl batldln-t mere wmptiiotti than the palace of 
Aladdin nnd fountains more wonderful than tho golden 
water of Pari wdc {7 p J.— Macaulay 

Yellowley (Mr Triplotcmu$) } the 
factor, an experimental agriculturist of 
Stourburgli or Harfr.a. 

Mistress Baby or Barbary Ycllowhy, 
sister and housekeeper of Tnptolcmus 

Old Jasper Yuloiclcy, father of Trip- 
tolcmus and Barbara — Sir IV Scott, The 
Pirate (time, W lllimn III ) 

Yellowness, jcnlousi Nym sajs 
(refernng to lord), “I wall possess him 
with yellosmess ’’ — Shakespeare, Merry 
Wires of Windsor, net 1 sc 4 (1G01) 

Ye'mon, Arabia Felix 

T eaatlful are the maids that glide 
On t jmmercTcs through > emeu s <LiJr<. 

T Moore La ft a rooKX ( The tire 11 cre?ilpf«r» Iffir/ 

Yenadiz'zo, an idler, a gambler 
also an Indian fop 

With mj- neuron never help mo 

At the tloor my nets arc hanging. 

Co and wrln? them ytmdhue 

hong'ellovr niurtt*ia W (l$3u) 

Yondys ( Sydney ), the nom <h plume of 
Sidnc) Dobell (18^1- ) 

*** "I ends a” is nierel) the word 
Sydney reversed 

Yoi u'ti, son of Qunra nnd Monntran 
His fatlier nnd motlicr were of the Gunrilni 
race, and the onh ones who escaped a 
small-pox plague which infested that part 
of Pnmguni IcrDti was bom nfter Jus 

arents migrated to the Mondni woods, 

ut lus father was killed b) a jngtfnr jnst 
before the birth of Mooma (his siBter) 
When grown to ) 0 iitbful age, a Jesuit 
pastor induced the three to come nnd hie 
at St JoKchm, where was n pnmitiio 
colons of some 2000 souls Here tlie 
mother soon died from the confinement 
of cit) life Mooma followed her ere 
long to the grave leniti now requested 
to be baptwed, nnd no sooner was the 
nlc oi cr, than he cried, “Ic arc come 
for me ! 1 am quite rend) nnd wstnntl) 
expired — Southci, A late of Paraguay 

Yew in Churchyards The jew 
wns substituted for “ tlio sacred palm," 
because palm trees arc not of Bnglisli 
growth 

Hut for oncJiMon thjit «e Imro not olyre tLat bcrlth 
cmincfl Icef nJnto therefore we take ewe Instead of palmo 
arul olytc — Cftxton, Directory /or Keeping Fatlro* 
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Yezad or Yezdam, called by the 
GreelvS Oroma'zes (4 syl ), the principle 
of good m Persian mytholog), opposed 
to Ahnman or Arimanms the principle of 
evil lczad created twcnt>-four good 
spirits, and, to keep them from the power 
of the evil one, enclosed them m an egg , 
but Ahnman pierced the shell, and hence 
there is no good without some admixture 
of evil 

Yezd (1 syl ), chief residence of the 
fire-worshippers Stephen says the) have 
kept nine the sacred fire on mount Ater 
Quedali (“mansion of fire”) for above 
J000 v ears, and it is the ambition of cv erv 
tme fire-worshipper to dio within the 
sacred citj 

From 1 czd s eternal Mansion of the Fire ** 

M here aged «nluts In dreams of hen\en expire 
T Moore LaUaPookhi The Flre-M orskippers 1817) 

Ygeme [Eg on'], wife of GorloTs 
lord of lintng'el Castle, in Cornu all 
king Utlicr tried to seduce her, hut Ygerne 
resented the insult , whereupon Uther 
and GorloTs fought, and tile latter was 
slain Uthcr then besieged 1 intngel 
Castle, took it, and compelled Ygeme to 
become his wife Nine months after- 
wards, Uthcr died, and on the same dn\ 
w as Arthur born 

Then UthtJr In his vr*lli and heat, besieged 

Ygeme within TlntagU mid entered In 

Enforced she was to w ed him in her tears 

And with a shameful swiftness, 

Tennyson Coming of Arthur 

Ygg'drasil', the great ash tree which 
binds together heaven, earth, and hell 
Its branches extend over the whole earth, 
its top reaches heat en, and its roots hell 
The three Nomas or Pates sit under the 
tree, spinning the events of man’s life — 
Scandinavian Mythology 

By tho Urdfir fount dwelling, 

Day by day from the rill 
The bomos besprinkle 
The ash \ggdnsIL 

Lord Lytton Harold rUL (1850) 

Ygueme (Sec Ygerxe ) 

Yn'iol, an earl of deca)cd fortune, 
father of Enid He was ousted from his 
earldom b) his nephew Ed') rn (son of 
Nudd), called “Ihe Sparrow-Hawk” 
When Ed)m was o\ erthrown b) pnnee 
Geraint' in single combat, he was com- 
pelled to restore the earldom tohia uncle 
Ho is described in tho Mabinoaion ns “a 
hoary-headed man, clad in tattered gar- 
ments ” — Tenn)son, Idylls of tho King 
(“Enid") ' 

lie ears to Cenlnt I tost a great earldom as well as n 
efiy ami castle and this Is bow I low them 2 hid 
a nej Uew and when ho carao to his strength he 

Uiinaiidcd of me his property but I withheld It from him. 


So he made war upon me and wrested from me all that 
I posses>ed "—The ifaMnogion ( Geraint tho Son of 
Erbln,” tweirth century) 

Yoglan ( Zacharias ), tho old Jew 
chemist, in London — Sir W Scott, 
JTcmlicoi th (time, Elizabeth) 

Yohak, the giant guardian of the 
caves of Babylon — Southe) , Thalaba the 
Destroyer , v (179?) 

Y or'ick, the king of Denmark’s jester , 
“a fellow of infinite jest and most ex- 
cellent fancy ” — Shakespeare, Hamlet 
Prince of Dcnmarl (169G) 

Tone/, a humorous and careless parson, 
of Danish origin, and a descendant of 
Yonck mentioned in Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let — Sterne, Tristram Shandy (1759) 

1 orlck the lively wittr sensible and hecdl«3 parson 
Is Sterne himself —Sir W Scott, 

Yorich ( Mr ), the pseudonym of the 
Ret Laurence Sterne, attached to his 
Sentimental Journey through Fiance and 
Italy (17G8) 

. York, according to legendary histon , 
was built bv Ebrauc, son of Gwendolen 
widow of king Locrin Geoffre) sa)s it 
was founded while “ Duv id reigned m 
Judies,” and was called Caer-brauc — 
British History, n 7 (1142) 

York (Hew), United States, America, 
is so called in compliment to the duke of 
1 ork, afterwards James II It had been 
previously called “ New Amsterdam ” bv 
the Dutch colonists, but when m 1GG4 its 
governor, Stuyvesant, surrendered to the 
English, its name was changed 

York (Geoffrey archbisnop of), one of 
the high justiciaries of England m the 
absence of Richard Cceur de Lion — Sir 
IP Scott, The Talisman (time, Richard 

Yorh (James du/e of), introduced by 
sir W Scott m Woodstock nnd in Peicril 
of the Pea/ 

Yorke ( Oliver), pscudon) m of Francis 
S)lv ester Mahon), editor of Ftascr's 
Magazine It is 'still edited under tho 
same name 

Yorkshire Bite (A), a speciall) 
'cute piece of overreaching, entrapping 
one into a profitless bargain The monkey 
who ate the o)ster and returned a shell to 
each litigant affords a good example 

Yorkshire Tragedy (The), author 
unknown (1G04), was at one time printed 
w ith the name of Shakespeare 
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Young ■“ \\ Lorn the gods love die 
young Herodotos, Bistory (See Notes 
•vul Quints, October 5, 1879 ) 

*** Quoted b) lord Bjron in reference 
to Unidec — Don Juan, n 12 (1820) 

Young America J G Hollnnd 
eh s “What mc c ill Young Amenca is 
made up of about equal parts of irrc- 
icrence, conceit, and that popular moral 
qualiti familiar!} knovoi as bi ass ” 

Young Chevalier (The), Charles 
Edward Stuart, grandson of James II 
lie uas the second pretender (1720- 
1788) 

Young England, a set of ioung 
aristocrats, who tried to revue the court!} 
manners of the Chesterfield school They 
w ore w lute waistcoats, patronwed the pet 
poor, looked down upon shopkeepers, and 
w ere imitators of the period of Louis XIV 
Disraeli has immortalized their ivaj s and 
manners 

Young Germany, a litcran school, 
headed hi Hcinnch Heine [Ih ny], whose 
aim uas to liberate politics, religion, and 
manners from the old conventional tram- 
mels 

Young Ireland, followers of Daniel 
0 Connell in politics, but wholly opposed 
to his abstention from war and insur- 
rection in a indication of “ their country’s 
rights " 

Young Italy, certain Italian re- 
fugee 1 ', who associated themselves with 
the l'rench republican parti , called the 
Carbonnenc Dcmocratiquc The societ} 
was first organized at Marseilles by Maz- 
zmi, and its chief object was to diffuse 
republican principles 

Young Roscius, William Henry 
West Bettj When onl} 12 years old, he 
made £31,000 in fift)-six nights He 
appeared in 1803, and i ery w isely retired 
from the stage in 1807 (1791-1874) 

Young-and-Handsome, a beauti- 
ful fain, who fell in loi e w ith Alidorus 
“ the lovely shepherd ” Jlordicant, an 
ugly fairy, also loved him, and confined 
him in a dungeon Zephyrus loved 
Young-and-IIandsome, but when he found 
no rcciprocitj , he asked the fairy how he 
could best please her “Bj liberating the 
loiely shepherd,” she replied “ Fames, 
} ou know, hai e no pow cr oi er fames, but 
jou, being a god, have full power over 
the whole race ’’ Zephj rus complied with 
this request, and restored Alidorus to the 
Castle of Flowers, when Young-and- 


Handsome bestowed on him perpetual 
youth, and married him — Comtesse 
D’Aunoj, Fan y Talcs (“Young-and- 
Handsome," 1082) 

Youwarkee, the name of the gawrey - 
that Peter Wilkins married She in- 
troduced the seaman to Nosmnbdsgrsutt, 
the land of flj ing men and women — H 
Pultock, Pctci Wilkins (1750) 

Ysaie le Tnste [E say' IS 'freest ], 
son of Tristram and Isold (wife of king 
Mark of Cornu all) The ad\ entures of 
this young knight form the subject of a 
French romance called /salt le Tristc 
(1522) 

I did not tlilnk It neecssao to contemplate the exploits 
with the gravity of I sale le Triate —Dunlop 

Ysolde or Ysonde (2 syl ), sur- 
named “The Fair,” daughter of the king 
of Ireland When sir Tristram w as 
wounded in fighting for his untie Mark 
he vent to Ireland, and was cured by the 
Fair Ysolde On Iris return to Cornu all, 
be gai e his uncle such a glow ing account 
of the joung princess that lie ins sent 
to propose offers of marnngc, and to con- 
duct the lady to Cornwall The braie 
j oung knight and tlie fair damsel fell in 
love mth each other on their image, 
and, although Ysolde married king Mark, 
she retained to the end her loic for sir 
Tristram King Mark, jealous of his 
nephew, banished him from Cornwall, 
and he went to Wales, where he per- 
formed prodigies of lalour _ln tunc, his 
uncle invited him back to Cornwall, but, 
the guilt) intercourse being renewed, he 
was banished a second time Sir Tris- 
tram now wandered oier Spam, Ermome, 
and Bnttanj, winning golden opinions 
b) bis exploits In Brittany, be married 
the king’s daughter, Ysolde or Ysonde of 
the White liana , but neither loi ed her nor 
lned with her The rest of the talc is 
different!) told by different authors 
Some say he returned to Cornwall, re- 
newed his loie with Isolde the Fair, and 
was trencberousl) stabbed b) Ins uncle 
Mark Others say he was several) 
wounded m Bnttanv, and sent for his 
aunt, but died before her arrival When 
Ysolde the Fair heard of Ins death, she 
died of a broken heart, and king Mark 
buned them botlnn onegraie, oier which 
ho planted a rose hush and a i me 

Ysolde or Ysonde or Ysolt of the 
White Hand , daughter, of the king of 
Brittany Sir Tristram married her for 
her name’s sake, but never loi ed her ror 
lived mth }ier, because he loved his rnipt 
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i v'Ah Vs V'-sr (its nr g vt*c r/ hr ~ 
Vr.r/Zj, c'i it rv s if etav*Jry for 
& 5"'/r.t to love «rl~ « 5 -WKr^’V'frE£tc£r 
71"; •> /jr, -wife, or rr«.’/L 

Tfcene \K,W rs] f Ter Fo-cai, in 
lHrrijs iif' 

f/t Vs** t *, \/<zn ' >?5J y Ur / t-et 

AS 'St i&JaCtirtx fjrf, 

Osafr* £/>.?> f yit/v 4 v"'- t % 

'l/jyds Vji vf-z. t' ys~* 1 ^ 4 e. 

J n th4 f T »/w< Vy/i tf-Ay * Cs -rtf *- xxA r er 

Tit* Ifi* * <U7 «•** i-rn* -t* * if f/t." tSt-+~ 

(Ay, Tr'tirt id 1,(171% 

'Z'uhid'thitZfn,rf)i»f of tl c Ay'tccas, 
trio mightiest m b ittio find insert in 
eo«*jr il Hr nmerc-ded CVanocotVin (5 
tyt ) \» kin g of the tribe, and led the 
r/Orifp from th" south of the Mis*oun to 
liVxirn, — Southey, Afadoc (18*35) 

"STulo (I ry/,), Christmas-time, 

1 rt&riA \wt noUtzn let UH Yrr> 

<7 Ow-/to *, Tht JrulUt tf Warr' 115 ('■fed 1- 7} 

"W/alno and Gavrin, the English 
version of “ Ovram and thr Lady of the 
fountain.” The English version vas 
id rn from thr French of Chre=tun dc 
Trojtr. and was published by liitson 
(twelfth reriturj) TheWebh tele ism 
the Ifahin'i'H'/ti There is also a German 
version hy Hartmann von dor Aue, a 
minnesinger (beginning of thirteenth 
century) 'Jhcrr are also Bavarian and 
Danish versions 


Tvotofc [Lie lor], a town in Nor- 
mandy . the lord of the town was called 
In r/A d Yictot, The talc is that Clotairc 
arm of Clovlu, having shun the lord of 
Y veto l before the high altar of Soissons, 
made atonement to the heirs hy con- 
ferring on them the title of hng Ec- 
rangcr any u this potentate is little 1 no-.vn 
In hbitor), hut his character nnd linbits 
wire not peculiar “11c TOHclatc, went 
lei hed early, idopl without caring for 
glory, made four meals a day, lived m a 
thatched hoiuic, wore a cotton night-cap 
instead of a crown, rode on an ass, and his 
only law wra * charity begins at home ' " 

II /Inttim ro! dTretot 
I cu romnt rtruif llibtolrei * 

fff fawnt Ian! to eouclifmt Mt 
Dormant fort lilfn win* ulolro, 

Vi courouh6 imr Jr-nniirloti 
1) tm ilmplti bonnrt do colon. 

Dlt on ! 

Oil I oli ( oil f oh 1 Ah ( nil 1 all 1 ah t 
thiol ton nottt rot tffitMtj 1M 1M )& I 

IkJrittiscr 

A king tliftro vtm, H rol il Yvetot ‘ dept, 
lint mtto known In ulnry, 

V r * J s r \i Blent 


■v Ufa nap 

Tiiwrnp 

Oh I oh 1 oh 1 oh 1 Ah J nh 1 ah 1 ah I 
A fomouB ktiip ho i Loi la IJ-OD, 


Zabarell, a learrec ItclLa com 
irentator on totLs c oasected wiih the 
Amtotanan system of phUcsopb- (I ‘35- 
I'ZJ) 

Ary* CT. I hi 1 csoene 

Z'trZzz&r** zzd tCd cry rrr^^tl ^ 

A* U?Xdi ta *tXtd tsd jsrrz^l *ra5 tr r*= tj 

Fcr asst*. 1 kzrr bs Ltatt a- irxih z& 1, 

nsatralEsanw. 

Za"bi dms, tm nams in "Marhal fo- 
winch “Dr Fell” t as snbrbtute-d by 
Tom Bro7 m, when ret by the dean of 
Christ Church to translate the lines 

Vrn sxlj tr ZabMI, tat porzrn dxxrs qtr^c 

Her Uiihnrj poeesa <Liere, nm amo te. 

I lore ttf*- ixrt, Zibrfjo— 

Ye ascot tell why 
Be* thU I nay tm.y ay 
I tyre tb«A not, no* L 

E. C. L 

Imitated thus 

I do not lit* th<*» Dr FeJ— 

Th» rat- on why 1 cannot t/tJ 
l^it Ihli I Vrow and know fall well, 

I do not like thee Dr PelL 
Tom Brown (author of Dialogue* of ftc J>c 1). 

Zabxr (Al) So the Mohammedans 
call mount Smni 

When Jfoses came at oar appointed lime, nnrl hh T/inl 
rroke unto lilm he old, O Lord tfiow me thy tf »rv 
that 1 may t>ehold ttiee " and God answered T1 au 
iihalt In no vLe behold me but look toward.? if u 
mountain [M Zallr\ and If Itftand firm In Its place then 
limit thou «tc me^ But when the Lord appeared wi h 
glory the moont waa rwluced to dost .— Al horAn, \IL 

Zab'ulon, a Jew, the servant of Iliyi- 
polyta a rich lad} wnntonl} in love 
vith Amoldo Arnoldo is contracted to 
the chaste Zeno'cia, who, in turn, is 
basely pursued by the governor count 
Clo'dio — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Custom of the Country (1647) 

Zab'ulus, same as Diabolus 

Gny rport hare wo had to night with Znhnlus 

I^Jtd Lytton TfaroW vlll (18S0) 

Zaccoc'aa, king of Mozambique, who 
received Yasco da Gama and his crew 
with great hospitality, bebevingthemto be 
Mohammedans , but when he ascertained 
tlmt they were Christians, he tried to 
destroy them — Cnmoens, Lusiad, 1 , 11 . 
(1569) 

Zachana, one of the three ana- 
baptists who induced John of Leyden to 
loin the revolt of Westphalia and Hol- 
land On tlio arrival of the emperor, the 
anabaptists betrayed their dupe, but 
perished with him m the flames of the 
burning pnlncc — Meyerbeer, Lc Propktl«^ 
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Zadig, the hero and title o£ n novel 
by Voltaire Zadig is a wealthy young 
Babylonian, and the object of the novel 
ib to show that the events of life are 
beyond human control 

Zad'kiel (3 syl), angel of the planet 
Jupiter — Jewish Mythology 

Zad'kiel, the pseudonym of lieutenant 
Richard James Morrison, author of Pro- 
phetic Almanac ' Handbook of Astrology, 

-Ac, 

Zadoc, in Dryden’s satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel , is Sancroft archbishop of 
Canterbury 

Zadoc the priest, whom shunning power and place 
His lowly mind advanced to Darid s grace 

Pt L (16S1) 

Zaide (2 syl ), a young slave, who pre- 
tends to have been ill-treated by Adraste 
(2 syl ), and runs to don Pbdre for protec- 
tion Don Pbdre sends her into the 
house, while he expostulates with Adraste 
“for his brutality " Now, Adraste is m 
love with Isidore, a Greek slave kept by 
don Pbdre, and when Zaide is called forth, 
Isidore appears dressed in ZaTde’s clothes 
“There,” saj's don Pbdre, “take her 
home, and use her well ’’ “ I will,” says 
Adraste, and lends off Isidore — Molibre, 
Le Sicihcn on L' Amour Peintre (16G7) 

Zaira, the mother of Eva "Wentworth 
She is a brilliant Italian, courted by de 
Courcj When deceived by him, she 
meditates suicide, but forbears, and sees 
E\n die tranquil!}, and the faithless de 
Courcy perish of remorse — Rev G R 
Matunu, Women (a novel, 1822) 

Zak-k um or A l ZakHim, the tree of 
death, rooted m hell, as the tree of life 
was in Eden It is called in the Koran 
“ the cursed tree ” (ch svu ) The fruit 
is cxtremclj bitter, and any great evil or 
bitter draught is figurativelj called al 
Zakkum The damned eat its bitter 
fruits and drink scalding hot water 
(cli xxxvii ) 

The nnaJlayable bitterness 
Of Zaceoum 5 trait accurst 
Southey Tha-laba the Uertrojfer vlL. 16 (1797) 

Is thbr n better entertainment, or Is It of the tree al 
ZakkQm? — Al Kordn xxxrtL 

Zala, a pcou’ter ceremony of saluta- 
tion amongst tho Moors 

‘ Zarobo, the issue of an Indian and a 
negro 

Zambullo {Don Cleophas Leandro 
Peicz), the person earned through tho 
air by AsmodCus to the steeple of St, 


Salvador, and shown, m a moment of 
time, the intenor of every pnvate dwell- 
ing around — Lesage, The Devil on Two 
Sticks (1707) 

Cleaving the air at a greater rale thin don Cleophas 
Leandro Perez Zambullo and his — C. Dickens 

The Old Curloxlti/ Shop (1510) 

Zam'h.anr' (Al), that extreme cold 
to which the wicked shall he exposed 
after they leave the flames of hell or have 
dmnk of the boiling water there — Sale, 
Al Koran, vi (notes) 

Zam'ora, youngest of the three 
daughters of Balthazar She is in lovo 
with Rolando, a young soldier, who fancies 
himself a woman-hater, and in order to 
win him she dresses m boy’s clothes, and 
becomes bis page, under the name of 
Eugenio In this character, ZamOra wins 
the heart of the joung soldier by her 
fidelity, tenderness, and affection IVhcn 
the proper moment arrives, sbe assumes 
her female attire, and Rolando, declaring 
she is no woman but an angel, marries 
her — J Tobin, The Honeymoon (1801) 

Zamti, the Chinese mandarin His 
wife was Mnnditne, and Ins son Hamet 
The emperor of China, when he was about 
to be put to death by Ti'murkan' the 
TnrtaT, committed to Zamti’s charge Ins 
infant son Znmphimn, nnd Zamti brought 
up this “orphan of China” ns his own 
son, under the name of Etan Twent} 
jears afterwards, Zamti was put to the 
rack by Timurkm, and died soon after- 
wards — Murphj , The Orphan of China 
(1761) 

Zanga, the revengeful Moor, the ser- 
vant of don Alonzo The Moor hates 
Alonzo for two reasons (1) because he 
killed his father, nnd (2) because he struck 
him on the cheek , and although Alonzo 
has used cverj endeavour to conciliate 
Zanga, the revengeful Moor nurses his 
hate and keeps it warm The re\ enge be 
wreaks is (1) to poison the friendship 
which existed between Alonzo and don 
Carlos bj accusations against the don, 
and (2) to embitter the love of Alonzo for 
Leonora his wife Alonzo , ont of j calousy, 
has bis fnend killed, and Leonora makes 
away with herself Having thus lost his 
best beloved, Zanga tells Ins dupe he has 
been imposed upon, and Alonzo, mad with 
grief, stabs himself Zanga, content with 
the mischief he has done, is taken away 
to execution — Edward Young, The Ile- 
cengt, (1721) 

V* “Zanga” was the great character of 
Henry Mossop (1729-1773) It was also 
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a favourite part witli J. Kemble (1757- 
1823) 

Zano'nx, Li.ro and title of a novel by 
lord lluhver Lytton Zanom is supposed 
to possess the power of communicating 
mth spirits, prolonging life, and pro- 
ducing gold, silver, and precious stones 
(1842) 

Zany of Debate George Canning 
was so called bv Charles Lamb in a sonnet 
printed m The Champion newspaper 
Posterity has not endorsed the judgment 
or wit of this ill-natured satire (1770- 
1827) 

Zaplmnn, the “orphan of China," 
brought up by Znmti, under the name of 
Etan 

Ere yet the foe burst in 

* Znmti, - crJd he preserve my cradled Infant 
Savo him from ruffians train his youth to virtue 
He could no more the cruel BpoUer seized him 
And dragged my ting, from jqntler nltar dragged him 
Here on the blood-stAlned jmement while the queen 
And her dear fondlings. In one mangled heap 
Dted In each others’ arms. 

Murphy The Orphan of China ILL 1 (l'Cl). 

Zaplma, son of Alcrmor chief of 
Mecca He and his sister Palmira, being 
taken captives in mfancj , were brought 
up bj Mahomet, and Znphna, not knowing 
Palmira was his sister, fell m love with 
her, and -was in turn beloved When 
Mahouict laid siege to Mecca, he em- 
ployed Zaplma to assassinate Alcnnor, 
and when he had committed the deed, 
discovered thnfc it was his own father he 
had killed Zaplma would ha\ e revenged 
the deed on Mahomet, but died of poison 
— James Miller, Mahomet the Impostoi 
(1740) 

Zara, an African queen, widow of 
Aibuco'cim, and taken captive by Manuel 
king of Grnna'da, who fell m love with 
her Zarn, howcv er, w as intensely in lo\ e 
with Osmjn (ahas pnnee Alphonso of 
Yalentia), also a captiv c Alphonso, being 
prnatelv marned to Almc'nn, could not 
return her love She designs to liberate 
Osmvn , but, seeing a dead bod} m the 
prison, fancies it to be that of Osrnyn, 
and killsherselfb} poison — W Congrcv c, 
Ihc Mourning Bride (1007) 

*** “ Zara" was one of the great cha- 
racters of Mrs Siddons (1755-1831) 

Zu a (in French Zaiie), the heroine 
nud title of a tragedy b\ Voltaire (1733), 
adapted for the English stage bv Aaron 
JliU (173a; Zara is the daighter of 
I tisignnn d’Outremer Ling of Jerusalem 
and brother of Nerestan Iwenty \cnrs 
Ago, Lusigtmn and bis two children 


had been taken captives Nerestan was 
four } ears old at the time , and Zara, a 
mere infant, was bronght up in the 
seraglio Osman (lie sultan fell m love 
with her, and promised to make her his 
sultana , and as Zara lot ed him for him- 
self, her happiness seemed complete 
Nerestan, having been sent to France to 
obtain ransoms, returned at this crisis, 
and Osman fancied that he observed a 
familiarity between Zara and Nerestan, 
which roused his suspicions Several 
things occurred to confirm them, and at 
last a letter v, ns intercepted, appointing a 
rendezvous between them m a “secret 
passage” of the seraglio Osman met 
Zara m the passage, and stabbed her to 
the heart Nerestan was soon soiled, and 
being brought before the sultan, told lum 
he had slain his sister, and the sole object 
of his interview was to inform her of her 
father’s death, and to bnng her his dying 
blessing Osman non saw his error, 
commanded all the Chnstian captives to 
he set at liberty , and stabbed himself _ 

Zaramilla, v, ife of Tinncno king of 
Micomicon, in Eg} pt lie was told that 
his daughter would succeed linn, that she " 
w ould be dethroned b} the giant Pandn- 
filando, but that she would find in Spain 
the gallant knight of La Manchn, w bo 
would redress her v. rongs, and restore her 
to her throne — Cervantes, Bon Quixote, 

I iv 3 (1605) 

Zaiapll, the angel who loved Nama 
It was Kama’s desire to lovo intcnsci} 
and to lovo liolil}, but as she fixed her 
love on an angel and not on God, she 
was doomed to abide on earth till the dav 
of consummation , then both Nama and 
Zaraph will be received into the realms 
of everlasting love — 1 Moore, Loves of 
the Angels (1822) 

Zauberfiote (Die), a magic flute, 
which had the power of inspiring lovo 
Vi hen bestowed b} the pow ers of dark- 
ness, the love it inspired was sensual 
lov c , hut when by the powers of light, 
it became subservient to the ver} highest 
and holiest purposes It guided Tnim'no 
and Pami'na throngh all worldl} dangers 
to the know ledge of divine truth (or the 
mysteries of Isis) — Mozart, Du* Zaubcr- 
jlute (1791) 

Zayde, the chief character in o French 
romance b} Mdc Lafaj ette (seventeenth 
century) 

Zeal (Arabella), in Shadwcll’s comedy 
The Fair Quaker of Deal (1617). 
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Tins coined) was altered b) L Ihomp- 
son in 1720 

Zedekiab, one of gcncnl Harrison's 
servants — Sir W Scott, Woodstoch (tunc, 
Commonwealth) 

Ze'grxs and tlie Abencerra'ges 
[A' itfii cc rah' /c], an historical romance, 
professing to be lnston , and printed at 
Alca'la in 1G04 It was extremely popu- 
lar, and had a host of imitations 

Zeid, Mahomet’s freedman “Tlie 
prophet " adopted him ns his son, and 
gave lnm Zeinab (or Zcnobia) for a wife , 
but falling in love with her himself, Zeid 

f ive her up to the prophet She was 
laliomct’s cousin, and within the pro- 
hibited degrees, according to the Koran 
Zeinab or Zlnohia, wife of Zeid 
Mahomet’s freedman and adopted son 
As Mahomet wished to lmvc her, Zeid 
resigned her to the prophet Zeinab was 
the daughter of Annmn, Mahomet’s aunt 
ZWnab (2 syl ), wife of Ilodei'rih (3 
3i/l ) an Arab She lost her husband and 
all her children, except one, a bo) named 
1 hal'aba Wear} of life, the angel of 
death took her, while Thalaba was \ct a 
couth — Southcv, 'lhalaba the Destroyer 
(1797) 

ZoIqu'cus or Zaleucua, a Locrcn- 
sian lawgn cr, who enacted that adulterers 
should be deprived of their eves Ills 
own son being proved guilt), 7clcucus 
pulled out one of his own eves, and one 
of his son’s eves, that “two c)cs might 
be paid to the law ” — Valerius Maximus, 
1)l lactis D\ ciisquc, v 5, exl 3 

How many now will tread Zeleucus Gtensl 

G Giueoigne The Steele Glai (died 1E77). 

Zel'ica, the betrothed of Azim When 
it was rumoured that he had been slain in 
bol'lc, Zelica joined tlicharam of the Veiled 
Prophet as “ one of the elect of paradise ” 
Azim returned from the wars, discolored 
her retreat, and ad\ iscd her to flee w ith 
lum, but she told him that she w ns now the 
prophet’s bride After the death of the 
prophet, Zehcn assumed his veil, and 
Azim, thinking the veiled figure to be 
the prophet, rushed on her and killed her 
— *T Moore, Lalta Itoo! h (“Tlie Veiled 
Prophet, ” etc , 1817) 

ZebB, the daughter of n Persian officer 
She was engaged to a man in the middle 
age of life, but just prior to the wedding 
lie forsook her for a richer bride Hie 
father of Zelis challenged him, but was 
killed Zelis now took lodging with a 
courtezan, qqd went with her to Italy, 


but when she discovered the evil courses 
of her companion, she determined to be- 
come a nun, and started b> water for 
Rome She was taken captive bv cor- 
sairs, and sold from master to master, 
till at length Hingpo rescued her, and 
made her his w ife — Goldsmith, A Citizen 
of the World (1759) 

Zeluia'ne (3 syl ), the assumed 
nnme of Pyr'ocICs when lie put on female 
attire — Sir Philip Sidncv , Arcadia (1790) 

Sir Philip li 05 presen e«l such n matchless decorum that 
PjtocICs manhood suffers no stnin for the eflendnncy of 
ZeUnunfi — C Lamb. 

Zelu'co, the onl> son of a noble 
Sicilian fanuh , accomplished and fasci- 
nating, but spoilt b) maternal indulgence, 
nnd at length noting in dissipation In 
spite of his gnietv of manner, he is a 
standing testimonv that miser) accom- 
panies vice — Dr John Moore, Zctuco 
novel, 178G) 

Ze'mia, one of the four who, next in 
authoril) to U'riel, preside over our earth 
— Klopstock, The Messiah, in (1748) 

Zcmzcm , a fountain nt Mecca lue 
Mohammedans sav it is the ver> spring 
winch God made to slnhc the thirst of 
Ishmael, when Ilagnr was driven into the 
wilderness b) Abraham A bottle of this 
water is considered averv valuable pre- 
sent, cv en b) princes 

Then, were nlso n great many hollies of water from tlie 
fountain of 7cnizcm at Mecca.— j ra Man Mjhtt ( lie 
inint) or* Story 

Zunzcm, n well, where common 
believers abide, who are not cqunl to 
prophets or mart) rs The prophets go 
direct to paradise, and the latter await 
tlie resurrection in the form of green 
birds — Al Koran 

Zenel'oplion, tlie beggar-girl who 
married king Copbet'ua of Africa She 
is more gonerall) called Pencl'ophon — 
Shakespeare, Love's Laboui ’s Lost, act n 
sc 1 (1591) 

Zenjebil, a stream in paradise, flow ing 
from the founta_s Salsabil The word 
means “ ginger ” 

Their attendanti [fn nprad/jc] shall go roond with 
vessel! of Eihcr nnu there *hall be giten to them to 
drink cups of wine mixed with the water of 2enJcblL— . 
A l hordn ixxvL 

Zenobia, queen of Polm)ra, who 
claimed the title of “ Queen of the Last ” 
She was defeated b) Aurelian and taken 
prisoner m a d 273 

Zono’cia, daughter of Chari no, nnd 
the chaste troth-plight wife of Amoldo 
While Arpoldo is w antonly loved by 
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nch Hippol'ytn, Zenocia is dishonourably 
pursued by the governor count Clo'dio — 
Beaumont find Fletcher, The Custom of 
the Country (1047) 

Zeplialinda, a young lady who has 
tasted the delights of a London season, 
taken back to her home >n the ocnntry, 
to find enjoyment m needlework, dull 
aunts, and rooks 


0 er U« cold cofleo trifle with her Bpoon 
Couut the alow clock, and dine exact at noon 

Popo Epistle to Miss Mount (1715) 

Zepli'on, a cherub who detected Satan 
squatting in the garden, and brought him 
beroro Gabriel the archangel '1 he w ord 
means “ searcher of secrets ” Milton 
- makes lnm “the guardian angel of para- 
dise ” 

llhurld nnd Zephon with winged speed 
Seircli thro this garden leave unsenrehed no nook 
But chiefly whore tho^o two fair creatures lodge 
bow laid perhaps nsloep secure of barm, 

Milton 1 aradisc lost Iv 788 (1665) 

Zephyr (See Mougane, p GGO ) 
Zerbmette (3 syt ), the daughter of 
Argante (2 syl ), stolen from her parents 
by gipsies whenf our y cars old, and brought 
up by them Lcandre, the son of seignior 
Gdrontc, fell in love with her, and mar- 
ried her , hut the gipsies would not give 
her up without being paid £30 Scapin 
wrung this mono} from Gdronte, pretend- 
ing it lias to ransom Ldnndre, who had 
been made a prisoner by some lurks, 
who intended to sell him in Algiers for a 
slave unless his ransom was brought 
ivithin two hours The old man gave 
Scapin the money grudgingly, and Scapin 
passed it over to the gipsies, when a 
bracelet led to the discover} that Zer- 
binette was the daughter of seignior 
Argante, n friend of Ldandre’s father, 
and all parties were delighted at the 
different revelations — Moliferc, TcsFour- 
tiencs da Soapvn (1071) 

*** In the English version, called The 
Cheats of Scapin, by Thomas Otway, 
Zerbinctto is called “ Lucia, ' her father 
Argante is called “Thrift},” Lcandre is 
Anglicized into “ Leander,” Gdronte be- 
comes “ Gnpc,” and the 6um of money is 
£200 

Zerbx'no, son of the king of Scotland, 
and intimate friend of Orlando — Ariosto, 
Orlando Furwso (1516) 

Zerli'na, a rustic benutv, about to be 
married to Masetto, when don Giovanni 


allured her away under the promise of 
making her a fine lad} — Mozart, Don 
Giovanni (opera, 1787) 

Zerli'na, in Auber’s opera of Ft a 
Diavolo (1830) 

Zesbet, daughter of the sage Oucha 
of Jerusalem She had four husbands at 
the same time, mz , Abdal Motnllab (the 
sage), Yaarab (the judge), Abou'tckb (a 
doctor of law), and lemandari (a soldier) 
Zesbet was the mother of the prophet 
Mahomet Mahomet appeared to her 
before his birth in the form of a venerable 
old man, and said to her 

You have found f ivour before Allah book uivon me 
I am Mahomet, the great friend of God he who u to cu 
lighten the earth. Thy virtues Zesbet and thy beauty 
have made me prefer thee to all the daughters of Met a. 
Thou shall for tbo future be named Amlnta fafej.” Then 
turning to the husbands he said You hare seen me 
slioU>ours and you are hers. Labour then with a holy 
real to brlnj, me Into the world to enlighten It. All men 
who shall follow the law which I shall preach may hare 
four wives but 7esbct shall bo the only woman who 
slrall be lawfully the wife of four husbands at once It 1 j 
the least privilege I can grant the woman of whom i 
choose to be bom "—-Comte de Caylus, Oriental Talcs 
( History of the Birth or Mahomet, 4 1743). 

(The mother of Mahomet is generally 
called Amina, not Ammta ) 

Zeus (1 syl ), the Grecian Jupiter 
Tho word was once applied to the bine 
firmament, the upper sky, the nrcli of 
light , but in Homeric mythology, Zeus is 
lung of gods and men , the conscious em- 
bodiment of the central authority nnd 
administrative intelligence which holds 
Btntcs together , the supreme ruler , the 
sovereign source of la a- and order, the 
fountain of justice, and final arbiter of 
disputes 

Zeuxis and Parrhas'lOS In n 
contest of skill, Zeuxis painted some 
grapes so naturally that birds pecked at 
them Confident of success, Zeuxis said 
to his rival, “Now let Porrhasios draw 
aside his curtain, nnd show us his pro- 
duction ” “Fou behold it nlrendv,’ 
replied Parrhasios, “andJiave mistaken 
it for real drapery ’’ Whereupon, the 
pnze was awarded to lnm, for Zeuxis 
had deceived the birds, hut Parrhasios 
had deceived Zeuxis 
Mi no’s painting of a cow was mis- 
taken by a herd of bulls for a living 
animal , and ApellGs’s painting of the 
horse Bncephalos deceived Beveral marc° 
who ran about it neighing 
Quintin Matsys, of Antwerp, fell 
love with I isa, daughter of Johann Mnn- 
dvn , but Mandj n vowed liiB daughter 
should marrv only an artist Mats} 3 
studied painting, and brought bis firs! 
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pie'ure to fhow t na Mondin wns not 
"t home, hut had left i picture of lm 
fnaoante putul Inns Floris, represent- 
ing the “fallen migel«," on on easel 
Qemtin ]ni i*od n bee on (lie outstretched 
limb, and w] tn Mandjn returned lie 
tried to brush :t oT, w hereupon the de- 
ception was discorered The old mans 
heirt was mined, nrd he gale Qumtin 
Ins da i' liter n marriage, faying, “loti 
are n tn.o nr* 't, gTcn*er_ tlian Johann 
Mxudvn " Ibis jinintmg Is in Antwerp 
Cathedral 

Vr t-ijcjrnr pointed a Spanish mlmiral 
rn (rue to life tha* hmq hcli|ie 11 , 
cnUnnj, the studio, thorght the painting 
u a* the admiral, nnd M>ohe to it ns such, 
naming tlic fuj posed oCicer for being 
m the i’^din avnsBng hvs time, when be 
o jgfct to baa c been auth the i’eet 

Ztllall, beloaed ba Ilainncl n bmti'li 
ret 7 ill nh nj< et'd fn« suit, nnd llamuel 
loved ven, wnce Accordingly, hegnic 
njt that /illah had intercourse with the 
dciil, nnd 'he ava' condctrnul to be 
Imrnt atiae God averted the (lames, 
which consumed llninucl, but /illah 
stood unharmed nnd the f’nl c to which 
•hcvns Imurd tl rear forth white ro'c», 
“thefir* rur««n on earth since para- 
dise was lo** " — Soulhti (See Item , 
p SS5, col I, Inst art ) 

Zimmerman ( h/an), the old 
burgher of ‘'Olcure, one of the Swiss 
deputies to Oinrh» “the Bold" of Bur- 
gundy — Sir 11 < teolt, Ann* of Gcitrs\m 
{time, Edward II ) 

Zun'ra, one of tlie fit H isc Men of 
the 1 n't It d ba the guiding star to Je'U' 

J^rti Ib’r"' t i* ;«-■ J Vil Ihfj trratM I I r n *l!l* 
f » * p djl C-l r cii or** o tSrra 

t~* Unrt! wl— KJ^r-s^is Tkt Mt'HjJt r (I 1 ) 

Ztnri, in DradeiV p dire of Ab afe m 
rtnJ Acbitaphl, Is the tecond dul e of 
Buc> ingham As /imn conspired against 
A* a King of Judnli, ro the dul c of ltiicl - 
inghitn “ fumed parties and joined fac- 
tions ’ — 1 Am ji an t* 

I <*r f of if ci W» wro J^Hnr*** In U e bit 1 1 
Ir s ) rfnt rxrW tf thr*t? «*14 /lufj rjJnl — 

A rjn t yj\ k* t* at b*> #<rmri to W 
het*-** Ur-4* fji r otr4, 

t iff la canton fJrxjfinlboVTirt- 
u ttcrUJcfi lor ttmvf *mJ nothin p lone. 

I LI (JGM) 

Ztno'bl (Jlolammcd), king of Sme, 
tnbnlnry tothecelipUIInroun-nl-En'rliid , 
of a co humane dispoailion — Arn'wm 
Aij/f/(“Ganem, the Slaae of Loam”) 

Zincu'ra, in Iloccnccio’i) J)i earner on 
fdaj 11, Aiov. 0), is the “Imogen" of 


Shake >pearc’s Cymbettne. She assumed 
niftio attire with the name of Siutirnno 
da Finale (Imogen assumed mnlc attire 
nnd the name I idclC) , Zincura’s husband 
was Ucmnrd Lomcllm, nnd the aillain 
uas Ambrose (Imogen’s husband ivna 
I’o'tlillnnis Loonlitus, nnd tlie aillmn 
Inelnmo) In Shakespeare, the lin'ish 
king Cimheline takes the place assigned 
bi lioccaccio to the sultan 

Ziska or Zizkn, lohn of Irocrnnv, 
a Itolicmian nobleman, lender of the 
Hussites He fought under Hcnra V nt 
Apincnurt IIis«istcr had been seduced 
bi a monk, and iihcmacr be luard the 
Fhnek of a catholic nt the Ftal c, lie called 
it “his sister’s bridal song” The stora’ 
goes that he ordered his 'Tin at death to 
be made into drum-hends (ITiU-1 121) 

*,* So ne 'aa that Tohn of Iroc/nor 
nns called " /iska’ beeaii'o he ains “ one- 
eaed but that is n mistake — /ishituss a 
fan ih name, nnd does not mean “onr- 
eaed, 1 cither in the roll'll or llohrmun 
language 

I cr r\ or J'SO- et i ' * r i’iiII n 1 U« 

\wt\ l-<i ttrf !trd M farm mi on ntlmm, 

Ukr 7II4.W iVln to Ik vl nlitm fn r!I 
I t-frar ^17 » 02 U iii» 

IjTCtn Il'rrHrr 1 

T it I-* I n* It t* l'ift lltr** mvy cvitr* 

HI* ti\*t t { rini) I’lall ti^At tii ftlvrrn litf 7i l*n 

druta. 

I ;rsn f ft < f l ro»i r Ir (X^ID) 

Zoboido hnlf-si'-tcr of 

Amine She hail two sisters, who "ere 
tunnel into little black dogs ba sm\ of 
punislimcnt for o I'ting /obeule mid “ the 
prince ’ from the pctrimd cita into the 
'ea /obcult ai ns rescued bj the“fnirv 
Ferpcnt, uho had metamorphosed the 
two FiFters, and /oheidf uns enjoined to 
11c tlie’ two dogs a hundred la'hes cien 
ni Ultimately, the li o dogs Mere re- 
Ftorcd to their nrr per forms, nnd mnmed 
two calenders, “pons of kings , ” /obeidt 
married the caliph Harmin-nl-hii'chid , 
nnd Auunt wns restored to Amin, the 
caliph f son, to whom she wns nlrendi 
married — Arabian Ai nhts (“Ilislon of 
/obcidO”) 

tMnle the caliph wns nb c cnt from 
Bagdad, Znheidc caused his fniourilo 
(named Fctnnbl to be buried nine, for 
which blic was divorced — Aru&idii AwAfs 
(“ Gancm, the Sim e of Loi e ”) 

Zohnle, tlie gmnt who keeps the 
“mouth of hell” lie wnR the liftn of 
the l’ischdndian dj nasty , nnd wns n lineal 
deBemdnnt of fjhedud king of Ad He 
murdered Ins predecessor, and imented 
both flaping men filnu nnd killing them 
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In crucifixion Tlio <Tcm1 kissed him 
on the shoulders, nnd lmmcdinteh two 
serpents grew out of his back and fed 
constantlv upon him ITc was dethroned 
l>\ the famous blacksmith of Ispahan', 
and appointed In the del il to keep hell- 
gntc — D’Herbelot, Bibliothiqw Orientate 
(IGfiT) 

Zoliata, the auccn of love, and mother 
of mischief When Ilarut and Marfit 
w ere selected by the host of licav en to be 
judges on earth, the} judged righteous 
judgment till Zolinra, in the shape of a 
loiclv woman, appeared before tlicm with 
her complaint llicv then both fell in 
love with her and tried to corrupt her, 
lmt she flew from them to heaven, nnd 
tlio two nngd-judges were for e\er shut 
out 

Hie Persian Magi linve a somewhat 
similar tradition of these two angels, but 
add Hint after their “fall," tliev were 
suspended bj the feet, head downwards, 
in the temtor of Babel 

The Jews tell us that SYinmlio/nt, “ the 
judge of all the earth," debauched him- 
self with women, repented, nnd In wav 
of pcnanco was suspended be the feet, 
hud downwards, between heaven and 
earth — llcrcslntrabbi (in Gin u 2) 

Zohauk, the Nubian slave , a dis- 

uiso assumed bj sir Kenneth — Sir IV 

cott, The Talisman (time, Richard I ) 

Zoilos (in Latin Bolins), a gram- 
marian, witt}, shrewd, nnd spiteful lie 
was nicknamed “Homer’s Scourge" 
(7/omero-mastix), because lie assailed the 
Jhad nnd Odyssey w ltb merciless sev oritv 
He also flew at Plato, Isoc'mtCs, and 
other high game 

T\e Sword of Zoilos, the pen of a critic 

Zoilus J Dennis, the critic whoso 
attack on Pope produced Tho Dune tad, 
was so called (1657-1733) 

Zoleilcha (3 syl ), Potiphar’s wife 
^•Sale, At Koran, xn (note) 


Zorai’da ("* syl), a Moorish lady, 
daughter of Agimora'to the nchest man 
in Barbara On being baptized, she 
hnd received tho name of Mana, and, 
eloping with n Christian cmitivc, came 
to Andalusi'n — Cerv antes, Bon Quixote 
I i\ 0-1 1 ("The Captive," 1605) 

ZorpliGe (2 syl ), a fair} in the 
romance of Amadis dc Gaul (thirteenth 
ccntur} ) 

Zosmnis, the patriarch of the Greek 
Church — Sir W Scott, Count Robert oj 
Paris (time, Rufus) 

Zounds, a corrupt contraction of 
“Ins wounds,” ns zoors is “Ins hooks,” 
nnd z'death “his death ” Of course, b\ 
“his” Jesus Christ is meant “Odd 
splutter” is a contraction of Gotsplul and 
hur nails (“God’s blood nnd the nails”) 
Sir John Perrot, a natural son of Ilcnrv 
VIII , was the first to use tho oatli of 
“ God’s wounds,” which queen Fhznbcth 
adopted, hut the ladies of her court 
minced it into zounds nnd zoutert ms 

Zulal, that soft, clear, nnd delicious 
water which the happ} drink in para- 
dise 

Ravishing beauty universal mlstrcs3 of hearts ** re- 
piled I thou art the valcT of 7n!nl 1 burn tsHb ih* 
thirst of love and must die If you reject me.*’— Cointe 
dc Cajlus Oriental Tales t Tbe Basket 1743) 

Zulefka [Zu lee’ halt], daughter of 
Giaffer pacha of Ab}'dos 

Falling in love with Selim, her cousin, 
she decs w ith him, and promises to be Ins 
bnde , but the father tracks the fugitives 
nnd shoots Selim, whereupon Zuleika 
dies of a broken heart — 11} ron, Bride of 
Abydos (1S13) 

J»cver tens n faultless character moro delicately or more 
Justly delineated than thnt of lord Byrons Zulelkn." 
Her pletr her Intelligence her strict sense of (hut nnd 
her utnlcvLatlng lovo of truth appear to have been origin 
nlly blended In her mind rajnpr titan Inculcated by 
education She Is always natural idwnjs attractive 
always affectionate and it must be ndmlttcd tlrnt her 
affections are not unworthily bestowed.— George Lllis. 


Zone Tcnn}Son refers to the zone 
or girdle of On'on in the lines 

Like those three stare of the airy giant a rone. 

That glitter buraLhed by the frosty dark. 

The I rinccss. r (1830) 

Zophiel [Zofcl], “of cherubim tho 
sw iftest wing ” The word means “ God’s 
sp} ” Zophiel bnngs word to the heavenly 
host that the rebel crew were prepanng a 
second and fiercer attack 

ZbpfiM of chemblm the swiftest wing 
Camo flying and In mid air aloud thus cried 
**^rra, Warriors am for fight” 

ASUian Pohtffje yt C35 ft6GS) 


Zulichium (The enchanted princess 
of), in the storv told by Agelastcs tlie 
cynic, to count Robert, — Sir VT Scott, 
Count Robert of Pans (time, Rufus) 

Zulzul, the sage vv hose life w as sav ed 
in the form of a rat b} Gedy the } oungest 
of the four sons of Corcud" Zulzul gavo 
him, in gratitude, two poniards, bv the 
help of which he could climb the highest 
tree or most inaccessible castle — Gueu- 
lette, Chinese Tates (“Corcud and Hjs 
Four Sons,” 1728), 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY, OR 
AUTHORS BY PEN, PENCIL, AND CHISEL 


Ari-orr, D I) (hdw In Abbott) London, 1S3S- . 

Ihbli JyC^«on«, 1*72 

Cambridge Vrrnons IST*? | 

Conco*dat)ec to 1’opi, 1°75 
Parables for Children 18 0 I 

Shahesperhn Grammar ( Y) 1870 | 

T hrough Nature to Chris', 187" ; 

Abbott (Jacob), bom at llnllo rcl, Maine, U.S , 
ISOJ-WJ I 

Corner Stone (The) 1828 
N\ ay to do Good ( 1 be) 1830 1 

Toung Christian (Tire) 182 j i 

Abbott (iVv l)r John S C) brother of Jacob j 
Abbott, 180G-1877 

Ling" and Queens, or Life in a Palace 1839 
1 ife of Napoleon 185 j 
■M other at Home (The) 1815 
A’Dfckktt (Arthur IN liltam) Hammersmith, 
1811- 

About Tot n (a comedy In three acts) 1873 
haded Flowers (a drama) 1874 
Fallen among J hieves (a not cl), 1870 
Ghost of Grey stone Grange ( The) 1877 
LSD (aeomedv In three nets) 1872 
On Gtrilre (a play), 1873 
Ldllar of the Glowworm and the Thmahaw} 
A'Bi ckptt (Gilbert Abiiott), comic dramatic 
writer and humorist), 1811-1800 
Comic Illachstono 1810 
Comic History of I ngland, 1847-13 
Comic History of Home, 1819-50 
(Above 30 plavs ) 

Ann ci oitnin, ,M D (John) physician and 
philotophtr (Aberdeen) 1781-1811 
Inquiry Concerning the intellectual Powers, 
1830 1833 

Philosophy of Moral Feeling 183j 
researches on Diseases of the Drain etc, 1823 
AnnictcOituir (John) gardener (near Idln 
burgh), 1720-1800 
tv cry Mon bis own Gardener, 17o7 
Ann croiiBT, M D (David), Scotland, 1020- 
1G95 

Ncademia SchnUanum, 1037 
Discourse on NVit lGlo 

Adah LL D (A1 sandcr) bom near l orree, 
1711-1809 


Classical Biography (Dictionary of), 1800 
Latin Dictionary 1800 

I atin and Lngllsh Grammar (Principles of), 
1772 

Homan Antiquities 1701 
Advhs (John) second president ol the Lulled 
States, 1735-1820 

Defence or the Constitution the United 
States 1787 

Addison (Joseph) bom at Mll'ton, In ilt- 
Bhlrc, 1G72-1719 

Prose TTorXj 

I reeholder (The), 1715-10 
Guardian (lhc) 1713 
letter [to 1 orvl Hnlifuc] 1703 
Spectator (The) 1711-12 1714 (Ills sketches 

of bit Roger do Covcrlcy, Fir Andrew 1 re- 
port, and \\ ill Honeycomb In these papers 
are admirable ) 

Tatlcr (1 he), 1709-11 

1 otlxcal Worts 

Campaign (The), i e. 1 he Victory of Illen 
helm (10 pyl rhyme), 1705 
Cato (a tragedy) 1713 
Divine Poems, 1728 

} videnccsof the Christian Religion, pos'hn 

J11OUS3B07 
Tocdis, 1712, 1719 

(Life by Richard Steele 172), Ticholl 
1705, Sprcngcl, 1810, Lury All in, lblj, 
Macaulay, 1843, Llw in 18 j7 ) 

I Adou lies (John), historian, London, 17GI- 
1845 

History of Lngland, 1802 (from the Aries 
slon of George HI to the Knee of 1783) 
History of France, 1803 (from 1790 to tho 
Peace of 1802) 

Agas J7 (],ouls) naturalist, bom at Orlic In 
Switzerland, but lived In Amcru i 1307- 
1873 

rieroents of Zoology (German) 1851 
Ijsny on Clnssincation, 1859 
I OsslI risb (French), 1833-12 
laihc Superior its Physical Character, \ egty 
tables and Animals, I9a0 
Salmonhla 1839 

Stulles on Glaciers fbrench'l, 1810 
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Si stem of Gliders, or Researches on Glaciers, 
1817 

Zoological Bibliography, 1818-GO 
Aims, M.D (John), vu'cellaneous tenter, 
Klbworth- Harcourt, la Leicestershire, 
1747-1822 

Annals of tho Reign of Ocorgo HI , 1822 (be 
twees 183 3 and 1820) 

Biography (General), 1790-1815 
Calendar of Nature, 1781 
England Delineated, 1788 
Lvenlngs at Dome, 1785 
Llies of John Selden and Abp Usher, 1773 
(Ills fclfc, by Lucy Alkln 1823 ) 

Aikiv (I ucy), miscellaneous ionter,Warrtngloa, 
In Lancashire 1781-1801 
Addison (Life of) 1813 
Memoirs of Jolm Aikln, lit D 1821 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 1818 
Memoirs of the Court of Tames I , 1822 
(Her Life by Lebrcton ) 

tii (Henry), 47c&rau( a nonconformist, 
- G22 

„ ,lons on tho Flic Books of Moses 1027 
OKTii (Robert), born at Ecclc«, In Lanca 
slitr" urn-1713 
"n Dictionary, 1714-35 
ivswoitTli (William Francis) traveller, born 
at F voter 1807- 

Rc'earchcs in Assyria etc, 1838 
...Researches In Asia Minor etc 1812 
■L Ir v ' ,,, the Track of the Fen Fhousantl 
self w idi •women, repcin<_u, n 

of penance was suspended b) Man 
had downwards, between home 
earth —Uereslut rnbbt (tn Gui m 2; 


Zoliaulc, tlio Nubian slnve, n dis- 
guise assumed b\ sir Kenneth —Sir W 
Siott, The Saltsman (time, Richard I ) 

Zoilos (in Latin Zollui). n gmm- 
nrnrmn, witt), 6hrcwd, nnd spiteful lie 
Tins mehnnmed “ limner’s Scourge" 
Ufamci o-mastix), because lie nssailcd the 
Jhud and Odyssey \\ ith merciless scieritj 
lie also flew nt Plato, Isoc'mtCs, nnd 
otlier high game 

The Sword of Zoilos, the pen of a critic 

ZoiluB J Dennis, the critic whoso 
attack on Pope produced The Thmciad, 
was oo called (1G57-I733) 

Zoleilcha (3 syl) , Potiphar’s wife 
— Sale, Al Kt» an, mi (note) 


Zone Tennyson refers to the 7one 
or girdlo of On'on m the lines 

T those three ttnrs of the airy giant a tone 
That glitter bumhhed b/ tho frostj dork. 

The I'rlticcu r (IS30) 

Zophiel [Zo fcf], “of cherubim the 
swiftest wing ” The word monns “ God’s 
spi " Zophiel brings word to the hear only 
host tl nt the rebel crew were preparing a 
second and fiercer attack 

Zophiel of cherubim the cirifrest nine 
Came Hying, and In mill air aloud Urns cried 
* 4rm warriors arm for fight.'' 

Milton, reman* lost, id, 53i (J CCS) 


Stanley Brereton, 1881 (His last) 

Star Chamber (The) 18G1 
Talbot Hnrland, 1870 - 

T nlc or tho Plague, 1811 
Tower Hill, 1871 
Tow cr of London 1813 
Windsor Castle, 1B13 

Poetry 

Ballads 1855 

The Combat of tbe Thirty, 18C0 
Amo (Thomas), poet, born at Bowden, Box 
burghdilre, 1802-1876 
De\ II s Dream ( flic), a w clrd poem, 185G 
roetical Worl s, 1812, 1850, 1878 
Religions Characteristics (prose-poetry) 1827 
Summer b Day (The), a poem full of word 
painting 3812 

The Old Bachelor (tales and sketches) 1815 
Atrr LL V (Sir George Bld<l"ll), astronomer, 
born at Alnwick Northumberland, 1801- 
Astronnmlcal Observations 1829-38 
T rrors of Observation, 1801 
Figure of the Earth (The) (For tho Metro- 
pohlana ) 

Grai Itatlon (for the Penny Cytlopadia), 1837 
Ipswich Lectures on Astronomy, 1849 
Magnetism, 1870 
Sound 1809 

Trigonometry (for tho Pncydopndia Mclro- 
pohtand ) 1855 

Aitos (U lilinin) tofamif.bom near Hamilton, 
In Lanarkshire, Scotland, 1731-1793 
Hortus lionensls, 1789 

Akfnside (Mark) poet, bom at Ncwcastle-on 
Tyne, 1721-1770 

British Philippic (blank verse) 1738 - 
Epistle to Curio (10 syl rhyme) 1744, altered 
to Ode to Curio, In Spenserian 8tanzas, 1744 
- Naiades (Hymn to the) 174C 
" c '9dcs 1740, 1744, 1747, 1749, 1750, 1761, 1764, 
, 1758 

Pleasures of tbe Imagination (three books Id 
G blank scree) 1744 (Ills chief poem) Re- 
Fa cast In 1707, but tho first cast is by far tho 
best 

1 , (His I lfc, by Bucko, 1832 , by Dyce See 
abo Dr Johnson, Ltresof the i oets ) Satl- 
I ricnllj sketched by Smollett In Peregrine 

j PiMr, ns a pedant who ghes a classical 

entertainment 

Alahasti u (T\ iUiam), Meiratst born at Had- 
lclgh, In Suffolk, 1607-1640 
Lexicon Pcntaglolton, 1037 
Roxana (a tragedy acted at Cambridge) 1032 
Alai;, abbot of Tewkesbury, (?) H4i-i20l 
Lire of Thomas A Bcckct, about 1190 
Alan of I tnn (?) 1359-1420 
Mornila Blbllcrnm about 1400 
Alcock, ELD (John) bishop of Ely, bom nt 
Beierley, Yorkshire, 1435-1500 rounds 
* Jesus College Cambridge, 1400 
JfotiB Fcrfectionis, 1497 
t Spoueago of a Virgin to Christ, i486 
Alcock (sir Rutherford), London, 1808- 
Art nnu Art Industries In Japan 1878 
Capital of the Tycoon (The) a Narrative of a 
Three Years’ Residence in Japan 1803 
Alccin (riaccus Alblnus), Zatw, Gretl, and 
Uetrrew scholar, Tor k 735-801 Cliarle- 
! magne Invited him to bis court, 793 Tbe 
best of his numerous works are his Dta- 
I< 
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log 1 1 on fihetcmc, and his Boo 7 . on the 

iceei) Art* 

llli v. orks were compiled by And c Bu- 
chrsnc 1G17, In folio by tbo nblxu Fro 
Nilu* 17,7, and by tbo abbot Mlgne In 
hi* I aln tqyie, If 11 

(111* I ifo was written both hr Duchesne 
and by 1 rolvnlus by professor Lorens In 
I’-BD translated by Jane Mary Sice l c 37 ) 
Aldi ton 1) I) (Henry) port musical crmtjvi'er, 
rtc^ W<*tmln*tcr, 1G17-1710 Ilcwasinndc 
dean of Cbimchnrcb 1C 0 
ArtI* I-ogice 1 ndlmentn 1G91 
llcincnt* o'Ch il Architecture 17 ca 
PB-sant Mi deal Companion ( 1 b 1 1736 
(D- Aid |rbrnrapo*ed tlicround, Hark! the 
1 <nny Clri** church Ulh ) 

Alm icji (Thoina* I'nllov) ;o*l lorn at Ports- 
n outh In Nor- Hemp biro U *» 1 ^ 3C— 

Balia 1 of I!ab\ Boll and other I’o m 165G 
Boll* (Th»1 1855 

Clovli ofOol ! a-d olbc- Poem” 187-1 
Cotir*’ of Tree Loro n \cr dll nm Sm*>a‘li 
1=-.° 

Bamplnra, and (tlrr Pe-~m«, 18C5 
Inc Tula 
Mar' trie Bar- i«-3 
But of 111 * 11*- I (a ru nance), 1662. 

I’ru I* rjoo PaMirr 1871 
Qu -on cfSb lev, 1 '-7 7 
fc^ry ofa l’ad Bn, 15,0 
At-EX*'!>E*i (To p'i Addi on), born at Phila- 
delphia, U 5 l Oi- 
Ktrllor Bn ph<* 1 -* of I*alil. 1 c (6 
Tl>e IValra* Translated ard 1 xplained 1°50 
AtrJCAvprr (\\ lllbra), firs earl of Stirling 
p~t ljt-'O-icio 
lairon 1601 

Monarchlck" Tragedies (Ort^n* Darin* the 
Alexandra an* and Julitt" Ca-*ar), 1C07 
Recreations with the Mu e* JC37 
ALnxvriif- or Hau-* the "Irrefragable Doc 
to-, *-1215 

Siimms Uulver*a Theologlm, xvritten at the 
coinman 1 of pope Innocent IV (Best 
edition Ij7C) 

ALro-n 1) D (Henry) dean of Canterbury, 
(nWtral jrfiolor 1 ondon 7810-1671 
Chap era on the pods of Greece, 1811 
Greet* Testament, edited 1811-01 (Tills Is his 
chlrf tro 1 ) 

New Testament ft>r I ng!l*b Reader*, 1PG3-G9 
Qurena LoglMi (Tin) lf6t 
I'octry 

Ahl at of Muehelnag and other room* 1811 
Boom* and Boctic.il Fragment", 1831 
School of the Heart and other Poem* 1835 
Au*i rt> -nr (,nr \t 1 tng of I njtland , bom at 
V, autage, (n P- rk hire 810, 871-901 
Tramlationr 
IBde's Fscle lasttcal Itutory 
'The lllhle, about BiO 

Boethius On the Consolation e if Philosophy 
0-o*lu*, Ptuvcrsal Flalory 
Tli* pastoral of Gregory I On the Care of the 
So ill. 

Selections from St Angnstlno 
Original World 

Clironlcles, Institute*, laws of tho West 
•taxons, Meditations , etc. 

(His Life, by Asstr, 1071 , ltobert Powell, 


1C31 , Spclman, 1C78, A Bicknell, 1777 
Slolberg 1815 , Dr Pauli ) 

Au'-os (Alexander), 1812- 
Church and the tv orld Reconciled (The), 18C1 
Improvement of Socle v, (The) 18G1 
Philosophy and History of Chuization (The) 
I860 

Ausos (Rev Archibald) theologian smiatthet- 
i ft 1 dluhurgh, 1707-1639 
Hisia on Taste 1781 

Alb-iin ( c tr Archibald), historian Son of the 
ale a e Bom at Kcnlcy, in Shropshire, 

1792-1807 

Criminal Law of Scotland (The) 1833 

I nglaml In 1810, published 1815 
L-- ay* 1850 

Hlslon of I urope during the French Revo 
lution (10 aols ), 1833-1812 
Illslorr of I urope from the fall of Napoleon 
(D aol* ), 1*53-59 
Life of Marlborough, 1818 
Live* of Lord Canlereagh and Sir C Stewart, 
1 = 01 

Practice of th*> Criminal Law, 1831 
Principles of the Criminal Law of Scotland, 
1832 

Principles of Population 18<0 

Alcan It A (Sir \\ llllam), bom at Edinburgh 
1782-1850 

Battle of Ihrs'onpan*, 1812 

Circassian Captives, 1315 

Diath of the Regent Moray, 1825 

John Knox admonishing Queen Mary, 1823 

PolMi I vile*, 1801 

Queen Mary plgnlnglier Abdication, 1821 
Slave Market at Constantinople (fhe) 1837 
llaterloo (two pictures) Phot from the 
1 nglbli position was bought by the duke 
of IS ellhigton 

Allfi! (Plchard) nonconformist minis ler,bom 
at Blchct, 1GU-1CS1 
Companion for Prayer (A), 1GS0 
Godly Tear, 1G7< 

Hen cn Opened 1G65 
Vlndlda* l’letall* 1GG1 

II orld Conquered ( I he), IOCS 

Allfim (Jo'spli), nonconformist divine, Do- 
viie* 1G33-1GG8 

Alarm to tli" Unconverted 1G72 
As-cmblys Shorter Catechbm (Faplanatlon 
of the) 1650 

Call to Archlppus (A) 1GGI 
(Life, by it Baxter, 1072, Geo Newton, 
1G73) 

AixriNF (William), son of Richard Allcine, 
1G23-1C77 
Wllbnnlum (Tlie) 

Ai i rs MD (John) *-17tl 
Synopsis Medlclnm Practical 

ALLrv JI P (Tolm), miscellaneous loriter, 
Redford near Minbiirgli, 1770-1813 
IHnstntlons of Hutue 8 Essay on Liberty and 
Necessity, 179j 

Inquiry Into the RI*o and Growth of tbo 
Royal Prerogative In England, 1830 
■\ Indication of tho Independence of Scotland, 
1633 ’ 

Translated "Curlers Animal Economy,* 
1801 

Aura (Rev John), noncon/ermi'rf divine, 
1771-1839 
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Modem Judaism 1816 (Tho best book extant 
on tbe subject ) 

Allen (Thomas), nonconformist divine, 1608- 
1673 

Chain of Scripture Chronology, 1G59 
Pnetiee of a lloly Life 
Allen (Thomas) 1803-1833 
Antiquities of Loudon, 1821-27 
History of Lincolnshire 1832 
History of 1 Hindoo, 1829 
History of 1 orkshire 1830 
Allen (Richard) *-1717 
Blographla Lcclcsiastica 1G71 
Vmdlcuo Pletatls, lbGl-66 
Alli s (William) cardinal of Lngland, hom at 
Uossall, Sutherland, 1532-1591 (Called 
Atamts ) 

Admonition to tlio Nobles and People of Eng 
land and Ireland 1688 

Apologle for the Institution of Two Colleges, 
Romo and Rheims 1581 
Authontio or tho Priesthood to rcmltte Shines 
1567 

Dofensc of the Bull excommunicating Queen 
Elizabeth 1586 

Defense of the Doctrine touching Purgatory, 
etc , 15G5 

1 rue, Sincere, and Moderato Defense of Chris 
tian Catholics, 1503 

ALLinonE, LLD (Samuel Austen), hom In 
PlilladLlplila 1816- 

A Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors 1853- 
1875 

Allies (lhomas V illiam) Bristol 1813- 
Church of I' ngland cleared from the Charge of 
Schism 1816 

Dr Puscy and the Ancient Church, 1866 
Formation of Christendom (In three parts), 
1805-75 

Royal Supremacy, etc 1850 
St Peter, his homo and Office, etc , 1852 
Sec of St Peter ( l lie), 1850 
Alungiiui (William) poet, Ballyshannon, 
1828- 

Day and Night Songs, 1854-55 
1 ifty Modem Poems 18G5 
Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland (a poem in 
12 chapters) 18G1 

Music master (Tho) and other Poems, 1857 
Poems 1850 

Song" Ballads, and Stones, 1877 
(Editor of Pra~e i s Magazine 1871 ) 

Allis, I) D (Pierre) a refugee in Lngland at the 
elocution of tho Ldict of Nantes 1641-1717 
Diatriba do Anno et Mense Natali Jcsu 
Cbmtl 1710 

Dissertation on the Rise of the Trisagium or 
Doxology, 1G74 

Reflexions on the Books of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, 1688 

Remarkson the History of tho Albigenses, 1692 
Remarks on the History of the Churches of 
riedmont, 1690 s 

Alma-T idem a, A R A (Lawrence) a resident 
in Loudon born at Drouryp in the Nether 
lands 1836- 
After the Dance, XS7G 

Agrippina visiting the Ashes of Gcrmnidcus 
1S06 

Audience at Agrippa s (Aj), 1816 


Autumn, 1874 

Between Hope and Tear, 1877 
Catullus at Insbia s, 1865 
Cherries (The), 1873 
Cleopatra, 1876 
Convalescent (The) 1869 
Death of tho Firstborn, 1873 
Dinner (The), 1873 

Education of the Grandchildren oi Clotil la 
1861 

Egyptian Game, 1863 

Entrance to a Roman Theatre, 1866 

Tishing 1873 

Flower Market, 1808 

Flowers 1868 

Frcdegouda and Pnotextatus, 1864 
Good I nends 1874 
Greek Pottery, 1871 
Creek Wine, 1872 
Halt (The) 1872 

How they amused themselves in I gvpt 1 uret 
Thousand \ cars Ago, 1863 
Improvisatore (The) 1872 
Joseph, Overseer of Pharaoli’B Granaries, 131 1 
Juggler (A), 1870 
Los e Missile (A), 1878 / 

Mummy (The) 1867, 1872 
Negro (A), 18G9 

On the Steps of the Capitol 1874 
Plddias and the Llgin Marbles, 1363 
Picture Gallery (A) 1874 
Pj rrhlc Dance, 1869 
Reproaches, 1872 
Roman Amateur (A) 18G8 1870 
Roman Lmperor (A) 18Gb 
Sculptor’s Model (A), 187G 
Sculpture Gallery (A) 1874, 1875 
Seasons (Tbe) four pictures, 187G 
Siesta (The) 1868,1873 
Soldier of Marathon (The) 18G5 
Tarqulnlus SuperbuB 18G7 
Unc Fete Intime 1871 
Veuautius Fortunatus at Rudagondc, 1862 
Vintage (The) 1870 
Waterpots 1875 
Wine-shop (A) 18C9 
Alsop (Antony) poet, etc 1660-1727 
Fabularum Alsopicarmn Delectus IGOa 
ALsop(Vmcent) I') esbylertan minister, *-1703 
Antlsozzo 1G75 
Melius Inqul'endum 1679 
aiischlef of Impositions (The) 1680 
Alston M D (Charles), botanist horn at Lddio 
wood 1683-1760 

Tirocinium Botanicum 1 dhiburgenso 1753 
Aims (Joseph) antiquary Great Yarmouth, 
1689-1759 

Catalogue of [2000] English Heads, 1748 
Parentaba 1750 

I ypogmpbical Antiquities 1749 (Tills is an 
account of printing In I ngland etc ) 

Aims DD (William) Norfolk, 157G-1633 
Dc Conscicnti'e et ejus Jure, 1G30 
Fresh Suit against Roman Ceremonies, e‘c„ 
1633 

Medulla Thcologlra, 1623 
Puntamsmus Anglicanus 1610 
AimonsT (Nicholas), satirical writer, bom it 
Marden, in Keut, 1706-1742 
Craftsman (The), 1729-30 
Tirrai Filius, 1721 
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Art r 1 t>0 (Ilea W itllisi llenry) I*mdon, 
I-1C- 

Aflrti seas a\ llh lt|f Nilnt» In' 

Its i ''to-a o' tlic 1" o' i V* 16a' 

Ci* 4 -in Uoj (Ha > 1“T1 

In tl- Sum Is of 

Tales i f Mount *> IVnnn! 

Is 1 ituali'm ltum-sO |e7T 

Oaten 1- van* the Catholic Cru*<» 1 Gi 

s-- Ten \p-t o' CUrrnd! ( HicA MG. 

As m.siti tdana) t iinxf, tc'2-i’Gj 
111* odcal ti () Ciimnol'giral Deduction of 
Trite ai J Cvn tin rer 17C2 
Ak 'Ctt< i\ (Alt sand *) jiopcj-tnftda i Al>cr 
ilnn ll l-ici 11 

1 ae-cl at nun 'fall '•mat carum TVeaa ] rl 
Uta 161? 

* 1 , /on "ilun Vj'-*llin!l mti'UI l< 12 
AM i"-." ‘ (s'r ) *r>i mil, fji-trr, burn at 
l V ghUn 15tO-lCC5 
l-JO"' lM«t* J a OMS U 'I 
Amix- / , (I’-tr Jfita'Vi 1 Hi 1 s'}.!! *-l Aj 
Ah'- GeJIv Trratl* raid I' c i irat « ds amd 
t riming rf Cl riM, tilth Iii ft no of the 
W iric e irv'i!. In'll 

Ajitcr n\ (Js!~r*) anAiri Vwr', l-dinbairgh 
IC' 1 :-!*- 4 

(X’lor'i^s nlalltc to too 1(1 tc-y Jfary, 
tJnCOn t-f b*S| iMll 1*21-2" 

0- ei’ayi-al lilt i ry i f ll e l!o j*e of A a iry 
1 j< ' x ti jw 1*(. 

H '-tc< )> f <n> il -in f Numlatin'ura S-otlm 
Uif-sann » f *-thrnu n< ITM 
A* br-xw II li (Janie* A njnrul'unif n-i/er 
t ' iu' Him iin 1 *!lnt 11% li J 7»- J -1 s 0 •* 
Act oil’ll of tl <* 11(1 lira etC- 1 " v j 
fn* D- (i j-*iod -all 1790-1791 
}, c n.or‘ <f tin* Na‘1 is! riahtric* 
1TM 

1 »*aya o r \f~inli. 1**7 
l„-cre- i i* I i Ag'leol u*e ‘Natural HI«ton 
\c* a 1 nanrrall I’er tun, l7"->-lr02 
Am tn« 1 U_S (JilinV I ofi*raI^’af/f(;' , ,rr, 

1 rn at IV > i stli lumbar -no. 17JG-l.Su 
It t 4-tos (>f I'Jiyr re, IT 6 
A l -£-«*r (Johnl a l *n> (h euir«m lT« r -l“=2 
l(ii*!*oof Hatijin a lf.7 (‘•upplecirii’n! ) 

A ‘'i.rnr'ii (Ilo'erU ht“rattjT Ijrn at Carn- 
ttalh In 6e i*’in ! I* 0-lrAO 
l'r!*i> 1 >s-ta fi.llir.(} 17A0-1S07 
Uf o'Tt’Ws 'I* I'll -*( I> . k03 
Ast *-f </’( (! i.U r \p v ‘ f-rli'k, 1770-1*39 
I'atU 1 * (u (li C imlK-'bml Hia'i-ct, liOj 
fl't f ('rot'll 1“01 
I war f. av, 1 91 

lr'ay ( J 1’ o Cl a »rtrr and 'lamtrs of tun 
toman ty of (. 1110110*1401 (In firu'f) is;s 
A -vcnrirt 1) D (\\ «lur) a sno ll h ariler, 
1700-1600 

II! rrj- ot f rainy, (luHni, tlm Ildgiu of 
1 rand? f r ml Cliarlcs l-\ 17G3 
1(1 u r/ of 1 rinc' - , from ll< nrt III to the 
I'i3ce(f Jllin'ter 1*75 1762 
llil! 1 "filiy of AncUut (irceco lur(.rtl(,aUtl 
1791 

AMiri «i (Uilllstii) tiorn at Klhal’i In Stir 
Iln, hire koa-isu 

M I (.nance IV-gcnTatlon, fie (fie). 

Amu u nt (U llliam) ‘-Ikah 
I n iJ 1 CooiiiiiTthl (ticlinii-t^ and Odoiu! 
b'-ij'irt Oft 'dl'cr, 1620 


A nmo" (Jann.u),/iofmteaZ tenter (lonri«licd 
1C00 

I-xp!a latlon of the 1 Iturgyof (lie Mass 1GJ0 
Protect anl a Apology for Ihc Itoman Catholic 
Clmrdi (A), lo03 
ItellRlon of 'at Augustine 1025 
A .nrrm (I-aurc ice) icth ceuturj 

lie Wonderful Shape and Nature of Man 
lS-’vdrs Vrjvents lovalc 4 , H ht*- and 
Monsters 1G10 
Asnnraera {(norgi), *-* 

PIctionarj of Slang and Cant (no date) 

A.Min rrr_s (I-auiicr lot) bkhop of \\ lnchcstcr 

horn In London 15j 5-1CJ0 
Manual of I)c otlnn, or Precea PrlvaUr, jw-t 
humo 1* 1 C74 

Manual fo* the Sick, polhnmoua 1C2D 
Orphan Ixaturca podhutuous 1657 (Ills 
most popular nor) ) 

S- nnona ihjs humous 1C9I 
Portura Jurat (a lx fence of rtayalla in 
an«me* to lHlamilnea treatke eg 1 i-t 
James I published under the jisenlouji 1 
ofMolthcav Jortus) icon 
l!ol> ksg-icic 

(HI* I Ife lie llcnrj T*a.ie«iin his ainami 
rn*l* 1C2S, A T Itua-'lL) 

Am Diva (James Pettit) hti'orfrn, U.m nl 
Ncnlmrv Iterhahl e 17 17-1797 
111 ora ol firot llrllaln 1791 
Aaon (t>eorgi lord) onrumnrtricn for barn *1 
c l a hlumugl: Warnlch'hlre 1C97-176J 
Voa age main I tl e )\ 0 Id 1710 (Wrlttin In 
li 1 1 b'tis from A) mnV notes, at d rt p> r 
vliod hr Atifon ) 

(III* I Ife by rlr J narrow l 0 3s9 
\ Trn (llaald llioma') qc^cfftf, Iiontlon, 
1M1-16 0 

Anrh n* W (rid (The) 1917 
application of (.colagj to tin Acs and 
Manufactures, )PC1 
Clunml I«Ianda (The) 16G2 
to n la'lon of tho Na'ural Id«tora ‘Vleure s 
16G3 

J.arlh a Hlftor} (The) 1 G9 
Lhmeutar) CoutT ol Gtadogj Jtlueralo a 
and I in deal Geogripby, l-.iii 
Ok. oglcal Go alp, leGO 
Geo! rjeal s< krici 16o5 
(iMiIo 1st h 1 ext l>ooh ( Hu,) 16(5 
Giology, lncaxluctory, IXtcrlpthe and I'nc 
deal ISM 

Gold rei here’ Manual (Hie) 1*10 
Great Xtone lraih of Nature ( I be) lt<r3 
Ionian Irlands ( The), 1BGJ 
I’ll) s'cal Geography, IEG7 
Phyrlogrnphy, 1677 
Seenerr Science andArt,iaM 
Siinrt irlp to Hungary and lraunlvatila, 
16GJ. 

)\ nter, 1678 

Wo Id a 0 liao In (Die) 1609 (llu mo l 
popular of all hts aaor. 9 ) 

A irr r (Christopher) psW 1721-180j 
1 leetlon Hall ( Ibe) I7»C 
Non Until (mid 17G0 

1 rh s' dl -seeled (1 he), 1774 (A px.n fup 

pr<s*ed ) 

(N II — lids An»tey la burled In A. 1 t. 
mlinter Abler I aabere Karon i« mi ren r 
nlied ) 

<1 U 
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Ammon, 1,1, D (Charles), born m New 1 ork, 
1707-1807 

lalitor or Horace, 1B30, school edition, 1833 
(Virgil, Casar, etc , follow ed ) 

Leumrldrc e Classical Dictionary (revised and 
enlarged) 1822 

Anthony , M I) (rrnncla), alchemist, London, 
1 550-1 G23 

Apology concerning a Medicine called durum 
FoUibilc 1010 

rotabllh Aurl Assertlo 1G10 
AltnuTUNOT, M D (John) born at Arbuthnot, 
near Montrose, 1GG0-1735 
Examination of Dr Woodwards Account of 
tho Deluge etc 1097 
History of John Dull, 1712 
Tables of Ancient Coins, A\ eights, and 
Measures, 1705-1708 

AnoYix (George John Douglas Campbell, duke 
01), 1823- 

Hlstory and Antiquity of Iona, 1370 
I-cttcr to the Peers etc 18-12 
Presbytery Examined (The), 1818 
Primeval Man 18G9 
Reign of Law (The) 18G7 
AmiiTAOi R V (T-dunnl) Loudon, 1817- 
Ahab and Jezebel 18G4 
Battle of Dnlaclai n, 1R55 
Battle of Inkerman, 185G 
Baltic of Nleanco 1817 (In the collection of 
queen Victoria ) 

Burial of n Christian Marty r, 18G3 
Clirlst and Ills Apostles (for n fre'eo) 18G0 
Christ calling Jumea and John, 18G9 
Christ healing the Sick 18C7 
Chrl't reproving the Pharisee 1873 
Cities ortho Tlain (The), 1878 
City of Refuge (The) 18„3 
Daw n or the I Irst Lnster Day, 1872 
Death ofMarmlon (for a fresco), 1854 
Death of Nelson 1818 
Deputation to Tarad \y, 1871 
Dlscrob irkment of Julius Casir In LngUiud, 
1847 

Dream or Pair AVomen (A), 1872 
Esther s Banquet 18G4 
Getlisemane 1870 
Gossamer Threads, 1870 
Hngar 1852 

Henry VllI and Katherine Parr 1848 
Ilero lighting the Deacon 1809 
Herod a Birthday Tcast 18G8 
Hymn of tho Last Supper, 1876 
Julian the Apostate, lb75 
Landing of Julius Ciesnr in Britain, 1017 
(Tor the • Cartoon F \hlhltlon ) 

Lotus Eaters ( The), 1859 
Mother of Mos^s 1878 , ditto hiding 18G0 
Parents of Christ seeking Him (1 he) 18GG 
Vencc, 1871 

adiaraoli s Daughter, 18G1 
rhrynt 187G 
Prometheus Bound 1840 
Pygmalion s Galatea, 1878 
Remorse of Judas 18GG 
Retribution fa colossal figure), 1858 
St Francis before Pope Innocent III (for a 
fresco) 1859 

St John leading Home tho Vtrgm, 1874, 
Samson lFTtt 

Suonnrulnand Lorenzo the Magnificent, 1867 


Serf Emancipation, 1877 
Slclc Chameleon (The), 18G9 
Simplex Mundltlls 
Socialist (Tho), 1850 
Soutenlr of Scutari 1857 
Spirit of Religion (for a fresco) 1845 
Thames and Its 1 ributnries (for the Houses 
of Parliament , a fresco) 

Vision of Lzeklel, 18.il 
V altlng for a Customer, 1849 
Armstrong (Archibald, or Archce) yc^er, 
*-lG<2 

Archco 8 Banquet of Jests, 1 639 
(HlsLlfo,by Ceell , Dr Doran Court noW) 
Armstrong (George Francis) jkkI, horn In 
Dublin, 1845- 
Klng Dus Id, 1871 ) 

King Saul, 1872 V A dramatic trilogy 

King Solomon, 187G ) 

Poems 1 yrical and Dramatic, 1869 
Ugont (a tragedy) 1870 

Aiuisti ong MD (lobn) jwei bom at Caslle- 
ton, In Roxburghshire 1709-1779 
Art of Preserving Health (The), a didactic 
poem in four hooks, blank ver^e, 1741 (Ill3 
best poem ) 

Renet oleiico 1751 
Day (« poem) 17G1 

Lconomy of Love (Tlic), 1737 (His first 
poem suppressed ns obscene ) 

Essay b (in prose) 1758 ' 

Short Ramble through Tarts of France and 
Italy by Lancelot lcmplc, Lstp, 1771 
Taste (a poetical epistle) 1753 
Armstrong, M I) (Jolin) bom at Ayres Quay 
BMiop Wcarmoutli in Durbnrn 1754- 
1829 

Lectures 1834 
Puerperal Fctcr, 1813 
Typhus 1816 
(Ills Life, by Boott, 1832 A 
Ansnn (Itobert), dramaiisi *-lCll 
Nest of Ninnies 1 G 08 
Arnald (Richard) 1GD0-176G 
Commentary on the Apocrypha 1744 
Arn\m (William) 1715-1711 
Free Briton (Tin) 1724 

Arnv Mus D (Thomas A igos'mc), musical 
composer, London l M _v- 778 
ArtaNerNcs (an opera, naronbrased from Mcta- 
sta=lo) 17G2 
Comus (a masque) 1733 
Eliza (an opera) 

Guardian Outwitted (The) 1759 words by 
Massinger altered by Ganich 
Rosamond (an opera), 1733 , libretto by Ad 
dison 

Rose (The), (comic opera, adapted Jrom the 
Trench) 

Rule Britannia (a national song) 1740 words 
by 1 homson 

Tom T humb or the Opera of Opera" 1735 , a 
burletta, words by Fielding altered 1778 by 
0 Ilarn 

Arnold (Arthur) 1833- 
Hevcr Court (a novel) 1BG7 
Ralph (a novel) 18G3 
History of tho Cotton 1 tmine, 18G1 
Letters from the Levant 1805 
Social Politics 1878 
Through Persia by Caravan, 1877 
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Arnold (Edwin), 1832- 

Poclry 

Beast of Belshazzar (Nowdegato prize) 1852 
Grbelda (a drama), 1850 
Poems, Narrative and I vrical 1853 
Indian Song of Songs, 1875 the Gila Govlnda 
I ight of Asia, 18’a 

J ran«lation of “ Hero and Lcander 1873 
Translation of * Hitopadesa,' under tliu title 
of the “ Boot of Good Counsels, lSul 
Prose 

f'dncallon in India It-CO 
ill'torr oftiie Administration of India under 
the late Marquis of Dalhousle, 1852-Gt 
Pools of Greece 1859 

AraoLD I) CL (Matthew), born id Laloham 
Middlesex, 1822- 

Podry 

Balder (Ills best.) 

Cromwell (Newdogato prize), 1813 
> mpedocles on Etna 1852, 

Mcrope (a tragedv ) 1S58 
New Poems, lbGS 
Poems 1851-1877 
Sohraband Itustum 

Strayed Pet eller(l he) and oHmr Poems ISIS 
Prose 

Essays on Criticism, 18G5 
God and the Bible 1875 
1 ost Words on Translating Homer, 1SG3 
Literature and Dogma 1873 
Popular Ijduca ion of France 18G1 
Schools and Universities on the Continent, 
ISC’ 

St Paul and ITotonLaiitlsm 1870 
F’udy of Celtic Literature 1«G7 
Thre’o Lectures on Translating Ilomer, 1SG1- 
18G2 

Ai sold (Samuel) musical compo'er, London, 
1710-1802 

Prodigal Son (The) an opera 1770 
An old D P (Thomas) historian, born at 
AVcst Cowes Isle or W Ight 1795-1842 
Hlstorv of Borne 1838-12 
Lectures on Modern History, 1842 
Sermons 

(Ills 1 ire hr A P Stanley, 1814 ) 

Aknoldi (Richard) chronicler, 1100-1521 
Customea of l^ondon 1502 
Ahrowsiiitji (lolin) b6m at Gateshead, Dur- 
ham 1G02-1G59 
\nnilla Catichetlca, 1059 
Tactfat Sacra 1657 

Aunott M D (Neil) born at Arbroath, In Scot- 
land 1788-1673 

Llomcnts of Physics or Natural Philosophy, 
General and Medical, 1527-lbGl 
On the Smokeless Fireplace, Chimney-valves, 
etc , 1855 

survey of Human Progress, 1801 
M arming and Ventilating 1838 
Aitiii gton (Hcnrj) pod, *-1510 
I’rlncipail Points of Holy Profession (1) TIio 
Creation (2) The Subversion , and (3) The 
Restoration of Man 1007 (A few months 
before the birth of Milton ) 
nacnAii (Roger), classical scholar bom at 
Kirbj-vVtske, Yorkshire, 1515-1563 
jtpdo^m pro Ccena Dominica etc, posthu 
mini 3 K77 

Letters and Poems, posthumous 1570 


Scholemaslcr (Tbo) 1570 (His chief work ) 
Toxophilus, and tbo Echoic of Schootlnge, 
1514 

(His Life, by James Bonnet, 17G1 , Dr 
Johnson, I7G7 , Grant, etc ) 

Asgill (John), liltnateur, 1G50-173S 
Argument respecting Eternal Life, 1GD3 
l)e jure Dlvlno, 1710 

Aau.LL D (Jolm),pAiIoI<V7is<, Baptist minister, 
1721-1779 

Dictionary of tho Lnglisb Language 1775 
Iulroduction to Lowtb’s English Grammar, 
176G 

Asian sham (John) 1G04-1G71 
Nurrativo of Attendance on Charles I, post- 
humous 1830 

Asimrr (Robert) 15G5-1G41 
Latin metrical translation of tho Urania of 
Du Bartas 1589 

Llfo and Deatli of Almanzor (from tho 
Spanish) 1G27 

AsmiOLr (I liis) antiquary, horn at Lichfield, 
Staffordshire, 1G17-1G92 
Antiquities of Berkshire, posthumous 1719 
Illstorj and Antiquities of I! rkshlrc 1730 
llistoii of the Orde - of the Garter, lo72 
1 heatrum Ghcmlctim Brltunnlcuin 1G52 
Waj to Bllo'o (The) i e Thu Philosopher s 
Same 1G58 

(I ife by himself, and edited 1717 hr Charles 
Burman ) 

Asota (John), surnamed Menevensis a monc 
of 5101)01 ia fSt Davids) *-910 
Aminles litrum Gcstarum A lfr»dl M ignl 
(posthumous), first published 1571, bca. 
edition, 1722 

Astfll (Mary), Newcastle-on Tv ne, 1068-173- 
Christian Religion (Ihe), 170-. 

Defence of the 1 cmale Sea, 1G9G 
1 air W'aj with Dissenters (A), 1701 
Moderation truly 6lated 1701 
\ indication of the Rojal Martyr, 1701 

Astii (Thomas) antiquary horn atNccdwOod 
Borcot Staifordshlrc 1735-1803 
Origin and Progress of \\ riting 1784 (IkAt 
work on the subject In nnj language ) 

Seals of the King etc of Scotland 1792 

ATiirusTONE (Edwin) poet, 1788-1872 
Tall of Nineveh ( 1 he) 1628 
Handwriting on tho W all (The) 18 jS 
Israel iu Eg} pt 18G1 
Last Dajs of Herculaneum (The), 1821 
Midsummer Dnj e Drmm 1822 
Sea Kings of England (The) 1830 

Atki son, BCS (Ihomus WHtlam) artist 
and traxdler "Berkshire, 1799-1851 
Oriental and Western Siberia, 1858 
Travels on tho Amoor, 18G0 

Atictns (Sir Robert) jurist, 1G21-1710 
Ancient and Present State of Gloucestershire, 
posthumous 1712 
Power, etc , of Pailiamcnt, 1GS9 

Arrmuon, D D (1 rnneis) bishop of Ro- 
chester, hoin at Milton Keynes, Bucking- 
hamshire, 1GG2-1732 

Absalom and Acbitopbel of Dr} den, Latin- 
Ized 1582 

Consilient ions on the Spirit of Marlin Luthor, 
1087 

. PiEthumoils Sermonsi 1710 
Works, 1780i 
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(NO — 1 Tlie 1 xamimtlon of Dr Bentley a 
Dissertation on the Lplstlcs of Pbnlans,' by 
the Hon Charles Boyle, was ihaiuly the work 
of Dr Atterbury ) 

(His 1 lfe, by btacl house, 1727) 

Attwood (George) natuial philosopher, 174G- 
1807 

Construction and Properties of Arches 1801 
Ordinances of Assize, 1801 
Rev lew of Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 
1801 

Supplement of “ Construction, etc , of Arches," 
1801 

Treatise on Rectilinear and Rotatory Motion, 
1784 (A valuable work ) 

Attwood (1 homos) musician 17G5-1838 
Coronation Anthem “The king shall rejoice, ’ 
1820 (for the coronation of George IV ) 
Coronation Anthem ‘ O Lord, grant the king 
a long life, ’ 1830 (for the coronation of 
William IV ) 

Audiut (John) topographer and antiquary 
born at Laston-1 iers Wiltshire 1G2G-1G97 
Letters and 1 ives of Eminent Men, 1813 
History of Wiltshire, 1821 
Miscellanies (on ghosts, dreams, omens etc ), 
1G0G 

Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey, 
1710 

(HisLife.byJ Walker, 1813, John Britton, 
1815 ) 

Alduion (John James), ornithologist born In 
Louisiana, U S , 1780-1851 
American Ornithological Biography, 1831-30 
Birds of America 1830-39 1844 
Quadrupeds of America (with Dr Bucbnnan) 
Ansar N (Jane) novelist born at Stevcuton, 
Hampshire, 1775-1817 
f mma, 181G 
Mansfield Park, 1814 
Norttuugcr Abbey posthumous 1818 
Persuasion posthumous 1818 
Pride and Prejudice 1813 
bouse and Sensibility, 1811 
(Memoir by Austen Leigh 1870 ) 
ftLSTin (Alfred), jtocl, critic , etc , born at 
Ueadingley, near Leeds 1835- 
J’octn/ 

Golden Age (Tho) a satire 1871 
Human lragcdy (lhe) a poem, 1SG2 
1 nterludca (in \ erse) 1872 
I cszko tho Bistaru (a tale or Polish grief), 
1877 

Madonna s Child 1873 
My Satire and its Censors 18G1 
Landolf, 18oS / y 

Rone or Death (a poem) 1873 J s 
Season (1 lie) a satire, 18G1 
Tower or Bauel (The) a drama, 1874 
Jiovcls 

Artist 8 Proof (An) 1801 
rive V car3 of it 1858 
Won by a Head 18G6 

Miscellaneous (prose). 

1 ngland 8 I'ollcy and Peril, 1877 
Note of Admiration etc, 1861 
Poetry of the Penod (lhe) 1870 
Russia before Luropc, 187G 
Tory Horrors 187G 
Vindication of T ord Byron 13G9 

buppli d by The Okacle ’’ 


Austin (John), Catholic diune, 1G13-1G69 
Christian Moderator 
Alshn (John) jurist, 1790-1859 
Proa luce of Jurisprudence determined, 1832 - 
Austin (Samuel) poet 1WG-1GG4 
Naps ujxm Parnassus, 1G58 
Urauia (a poem), 1C29 

Austin (Mcb ) miscellaneous vmter, 1793-1807 
(maiden name Sarah Taylor, of Norwich) 
Caroacs “Story Without an Lnd’ (trans- 
lated) 1841 

Talks Characteristics of Goctho” (trans 
latcd) 1833 

Tragmuits from German prose writers (trails 
lated ) 1841 

Guizot's “Causes of the Success of tho 
I ngllsb Revolution " (translated), 1850 
letters on Girls Schools, and on the Irnh ing 
of Working Women, 1857 
National Ldncatlon, 1830 
Rankes' History oTGcrmany during the Re 
formation (translated) 1845 
ltauko s ‘ Popes of Romo (translated), 18GG 
bkctches of Gennauy 1851 
Avlifff LL D (Jokn)jnmf, 1G84-1750 
Ancient and Present State of the University 
of Oxford 1714 

T andcct of Roman Civil Iatw, 1731 
Parergon Inns Canontcl Anglicanl, 172G 
State of the University of Oxford 1714 
Atlmhi (John) bishop of London, born at 
Aylmer Hall, Norfolk, 1521-1594 
Hafborowo for 1 althfull anil Irewo Sublects 
against tire Late Blownc Blastc, etc , 1659 
ATLprfr (Sir Joseph) antiquary, 1708-1781 
Calendars or the Ant-lent Charters, etc , 1772 
Sepulchral Monuments, “J781 (Completed by 

Gough ) ' -* 

Atuf (John), 1801-18G9 

1 reasury of Bible Knowledge 18GG 
(Ldlted bishop Jewels Works 1845 and 
Home s “ InlToductlon to Criticism of the Old 
Testament i860 ) 

Avscouoa (Rev Samuel) 1745-1805 
Catalogue of MSS In the British Museum, 
hitherto undcscrlbcd, 1782 
Catalogue of Books In tho British Museum, 
1788 

Index to Shakespeare, 1700 j 

Atton (William) botanist, 1731-1793 
Hortus rvewenslB 1789 

AjtwOun (William IMmonstoune) poet, etc 
j born in Ldlnburgb 1813-18G5 
{ i’oetry 

--'Ballads of Scotland (edited) 1858 

.Botbwell (a narra ive poem In the stylo of 
\ sir Walter Scott), 185G 
birmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, 1854 
Lays of tho Scottish Cavaliers and other 
l’oems 1819 (His chief poetical work 
“lhe Execution of Montrose ' and Dio 
Burial March of Dundee,’ especially good ) 
Nuptial Ode on the Marriage of tho Trince of 
Mules 1 S b 3 

Poland and other Poems 
J’rose 

Glcumutchkin Railway (a talc) 

How 1 became a 1 eoman (nis best tale j 
Life and Times of Richard 1 , 1840 
Norman Sinclair 1SG1 
(llis Life, by Martin, 1867 ) 
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Punnet (Charles) bomnnelgnmonth,T>iYoti 
rhire lfTMbll Noted for Ills calculating 
machine 

Comparative View of Assurances of Life, 

tk dine of ‘wieueo 1830 
DiiTetcntitl and Intogral Catculns 1S1G 
I vpmltfon (Hie) Uol 
Ninth Brldgitialer 1 realise ( The), 1837 
On the hconomt of Mamifacturia mid 
Mnclilnerv, 1832 

lab'" of lyoganthni", 1527 (from 1 to 

iso coo ) 

Timing ami Planing Tools, IMG 
liAtit» r roN, M H (Bcijnnln Gni) I T* 1 1— 7 SCG 
\dicntitrcs of the Gooroo I’uaiiiatan (a tale 
In the Taunil language) 1522 
Him oto\ (Uinrles Cardalo) botanist, born at 
J udlon Mirop'bln. IbO'- 
\twlcut. Uiuilmdgeihlro, l c ,il 

DntHi rutd (Tin), l-t.9 
Mora llathonlen N 1'3G 
llira In Cauitr'dgeslilie, l'G3 
Tlo'a of the Channel Inlands, 1°39 
IJWog) ofM. John s College Cambridge, 1074 
Manual of l nglls’l Botani, 1843 
flar veto'- (l ea Churchill) ]°2l- 
hditnl from MS recently dl«coiorcd “The 
Ors’um of Hi pevldcs against l)cmo*tlicnc 
JMIt d from papvrt-s In tl e British Must uni 
“ Hie J-t neral Oratkti of Hyperldes 
Rav terns Ml) (William) tnirirraloguf bom 
at l’otg <m nr In Ireland, 17->G-lbt3 
Non < tv‘ii m of Sliticralogj, l“ 0 a 
‘■hitenalic Arrangement of Minerals 17a 
llatf {b r George) varbjalar, bom at Stockport, 
Ch -shire lfOMb'S 

Narra'lvo of Uie Arctic Land 1 sp'slldon to 
thr Mouth of (be Gnat 1 Hi (or Bail ) 
VI v or, and along the Chores of the Arctic 
Ocean In 1833-35 

IIaois (1 rands baron 1 cmlatu and account 
M Albans), rAt/oropVr, I/indoti,15GJ-lG2G, 
rather of LxjvHmcntal Thilofopliy ’ 
Advancement of Learning, lGOj 
Ajejlrgle 1G0I 
Ajvophlbrgms lG-S 
Cuarge touching Duel' 1G14 
Da Augment!' hcientlanim 1G23 ("Adinnce 
met t of I/sirnlng,’ in I atln, and tn 
tinged ) 

Dl hajiieiitla 1 ebrnm, IG03 
J)l“cour*o on the Happy Union of Inglind 
and Scotland 1G03 

I laments of the Lnufi of Ingland, po l- 
Itutiious ICG 

r-"av“ (fifty eight), 1597, cnlargcil 1G2 j 
J rllcd’ca of Queen 1 lir.ab.-th, posthumous 
1G50 

Hl'torla Naluralis ct I sperimen tails, etc, 
1C22 

ItHoria Vculornm, poslhumo is 1G33 , In 
Tngllslt 1G0J 

III toria \ iCc et MortI , etc , 1G23 
History of Iluirj YU IG22 
In tauratlo Magna, 1G20 
Lew Atlantb (The), posthumous 10-5 (Un 
linLhed ) 

Noinm Organmn, 1G20 (Ills meat work 
Ldited with lutroduct'on and Lotos, by j 
8 . Brewer, If 5o ) 


Of the Mate ofl uropc 1580 
Opera (' erv scarce) 1G23 
}“sn|mcs in Verse 1025 

Tending on tho Statute of Ufc* posthumous 
1G!3 

Potation of the Toysoning of Sir Thoma» 
Oterbury, posthumous 1GG1 
Scrmones Hdcle«, posthumous 1G33 
Sytia by 1\ arum (in ten centuries), poS'- 
ImmousIG27 

W I'dom or the Ancients (In Latin) 1 G 0 D 
(Ills Lif , by a 1. count of M Albans, 1G2G, 
Tan lev, If 57 , llobert Stephens 17 if Dai hi 
Mallet 17 to ' llirch, 17G3 T 1 Lourthr 
150), Basil Montagu 182.,, I q or(nln , Mi 
caulir, 1843 ionl Campbell, 184G-I7 , Mnc- 
i ei Nnpitr 1857 fills, 185S, \V llepnortli 
Ibson, 18G2, Spedding 1870 ) 

Biros (John) tculjitor, bom at Soutliuarl , 
Surrey, 1740-1709 

Monument to Ixml Clialham In 'Westminster 
Abbey 1778-S3 

Taros, 1) D (linger), a filar natural pJnfo 
rnpher, lorn nt Ichc'tor, In ‘kimersuslilro, 
121 1-1292 , called •• Doctor Mlnbilis " 
Compendium 1 hllo'ophla 1271 
Cutnpetulimn Studli 7 heologin 1292 
D< Nullitatc Magla, postbtimous, edited ly 
J S Brener, 18 jO 

De lutes ate Arte3 ct Lntura? postbumo is 
15)2 

I Itiellus do Telnnlantls Scneetiitis etc , po t 
buinotis 1^90 

Means of Avol iittg the Infirmities of Old A„e 
(m Uatin), 12'9, llr-l publl lied, 1591, 
translated by Bromic, lG'J 
Miracles of Art Nature, mid Mnglck, posthu- 
mous 1 Gj9 

Mirror of Alclilmy posthumous 1597 
Opus Majus joey (His great work ) 1 tilled 
by Jeldi, 1733 

Opus Minu« posthumous, edited by J S 
Brener 1850 

Opus lertlum posthumous, edited by J S 
Brener, I8 r 9 

Sjviulum Alcliemlie posthumous 15(1 
(Works, edited by .1 N Brener 18a9 ) 
Bmi (I obert) viovclist tom at liarley, near 
Dcrbi 172S-1801 
Bnrliam Donns 1784 
1 uir Syrian (Hit) 1787 
Hcniistrong, or 7inn ns lfo Is not, 1 700 
fames W allac-, 17 a S 
Man an He i» 1702 
Mount Hciicth, 1781 
(His 1 ifr, liv eir Waller Scott U3G) 

Buttr (Nntiinnlel) lexicographer *-1712 
Unliersal I tymologic.il 1 ngiifli Ditllunari, 
)72G, leryfcarce (Hie best edition is In 
folio by Joseph Islcol c colt, M D, 1755 , 
very t-carcc ) 

Buttr (Titer) humorous pocf, born nt Nnnt- 
ivlch, Cheshire *-1833 

Idnnl (a poem connected u 1th the cornwcll 
of W ales) 

Queen s Appeal (A), In tho Spenserian 
flanta 

SI etches from SL George’s in the 1 lehls 
liuirr (I’hlllp James), yiocf, Nottingham, 
1810- 

Age(lhc) a collonulal satire in verse 1858 
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Angel World (Die) !n verse, 1850 
I (Situs (it dramatic poem) 1S39 (His chief 
u ori. ) 

Mvslie (The), in verse, 1855 
Universal lltmn 1807 
Bum (Samuel), ShcOlcld 1791-1870 
Berkeley's theory of Vision (Review of) 
1812 

Berkeley s T etter to a I bllo-oplicr In Reply 
1843 

Discour-es on Various Sultjocts, Lltcnry and 
Philosophical 1852 

Formation and Publication of Opinions 
(Issavs on tlic) 1829 (A sequel to the 
* Pursuit of 1 ruth ’ ) 

Joint Stock Biliks and Country Issues (A 
Defence of) 1840 

Money and its Vicissitudes In Value, 1837 
Pirliamentiry Reform (A Discussion of) 1831 
1 lii|osophj of tlio Human Mind (T otters on 
the) 1st series 1805 , 2nd series 1853 , 3rd 
series 1803 

Political Representation (Rationale of) 1835 
Pursuit of I ruth etc (Lssavs on the) 1821 
Questions for Discussion on Politics etc 1823 
Right of Primogeniture F vamined 1837 
bbal espearc’s Dramatic Writings (On tho, 
received text of) 1802 1808 
Theory of reasoning (llie) 1851 
Value (Critical Dl«cu sion on the Nature, 
etc) 1825 

Value (I, otters to a Political Economist on) 
1820 

BAtrur (Ioanna) dramatic poet bom at Roth 
well, 17G2-1851 

Dramas 1830 (Sequel to the Plays of the 
Passions ") 

1 amily I egend (The), 1810 
Fugitive Verses, 1810 
Metrical legends, 1821 
Miscellaneous Plays, 1804 
Plays of the Passions, 1st series, 1798 , 2nd 
senes 1802 , 3rd series 1812 
(The best of her plays is ‘ Do Montrort,' 
a tragedy) Works with a 1 ife, 1853 
Bill Lie, MD (Matthew), born at Shotts, In 
Scotland 1701-1823 (Brother of Ioanna, 
the port) 

'1 lie Morbid Anatomy of some of the most 
Important Parts of the Human Body, Ii95 
BvTUdr (Robert) Glasgow 1002-1002 
Letters and Journals 1775 
Bvilt R A (Edward Hodges), sculptor, bom at 
Bristol, 1788-1807 

Apollo discharging his Arrows, 1815 
Ev c at tho Fountain 1819 
Fvo listening to the Voice, 1811 
Graces seated (The) 

Girl preparing for the Bath (A) 

Hercules casting Lycus Into the Sea 
Maternal Love 

Nelson s Statue in Trafalgar Square, 1843 
Sleeping Nymph 

Bailt, D G L (Francis) astronomer, bom at 
Newbury, Berkshire, 1774-1841 
Life or Flamsteed 1835 

Bun I l D (Alexander), bom at Aberdeen, 
1818- 

Emotions and the Will, 1859 (One of his 
chief works ) 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive, 1S70 


Mental and Moral Science", 1808 
Mind and Body, 1873 
Moral Philosophy 1852 
Senses and tho Intellect (The), 18 j 5 (Oni 
of tils chief works ) 

Study of character ( rhe) 1801 
Busr.s (1 dward), historian, bom at Walton 
le Dale, In Lancashire, 1774-1843 
History etc of the County of Vork, 1822-23 
Ili-torv etc , of tho Comity Palatine and 
Duchy of Lancaster, 182 I- 2 j 
H istory of tho Reign of George ITI , 1814 
(His life, by his son Edward, 1849 ) 

Baiud (Robert), bom at Fayette, in Penn 
sylvanlo, 1798-1803 

Christian Retrospect and Register (The) ISA 
History of Temperance Societies, 1830 
View of Religion In America (A) 1812 
Baiud (Spencer Tullerton) naturalist, horn nl 
Reading In Pennsylvania, U S., 1823- 
Rinis of North America 1800 (with J 
Gissln) 

Mammals of North America, 1801 (with J 
Gissln) 

review of American Birds, 1804 (with Dr f 
M Brewer! 

Editor and Translator of tho Iconographic 
Fnajdopmha, 1851 

B vxrtt (David Ershino), eldest son of Henry 
Baker, 1723-1770 

A Companion to tho Playhouse 1704 (En 
larged into the hingraphia. Dramatica ) 
Bakpii (George), topographer horn In North- 
amptonshire, 1780-1851 
History and Antiquities of tho county of 
Northampton, 1822-38 '(An excellent 
work ) 

Bvkfic (Henry) naturalist, London, 1698-1771 
Attempt towards a Natural History of the 
Polype 1743 

Employment for the Microscope 1753 
Microscope made easy (The) 1742 
Microscopical Observations 1703 
1 oclry 

Invocation to Health 1722 
Medulla Poetarum Romanorutn 1737 
Original Poems 172o-20 
II a ic 1 a FLS (John 1 liber t) botanist, born nl 
Guisborough, in ! orksliire 1834- 
An Attempt to classify the Plants of Britain 
Geologically 1855 

Elementary Lessons in Botanical Geography , 

1875 

Tlora of the Mauritius etc , 1877 
Tlora or Northumberland and Durham, 1868 
(with Dr G R late) 

Monograph of British Mints 1865 
Monograph of British Ferns, 18G9 
Monograph of the Toms of Brazil, 1870 
Monographs of the Papillonacea: of Tropical 
Africa, 1808-71 

Monographs of the Papilionacea) of India, 

1876 

North Yorkshire Its Botany, Geology, etc , 
1803 

On the Geographical Distribution of Terns, 
1868 

Popular Monograph of tho Narcissus, Crocus, 
Lily, Iris, and AgaTC 1870-77 
Revision of the Order Llliacac (in five parts), 
1*70-77 
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c r" ip N Fillcuht (commenced bv fir W 
llwVr ), 1*C= 

St < etna (rll~ camm 1=7? 

11 * r (8'r P'durd) l ir mon, burn ct Sttins- 
' I-, r Km locs-utt, 

d •xmli le of the klt-qa of F nqland ( \N ICtt 
T! sti 4n 1 olhtvun 1 EG I 
ntere K I! (-r Samuel U1iltr\ 1‘21-lP 0 
Vl'cd N yan-a (The), Groat B"ln cf the 
M)r ard l.xpU ration o' the Mtr Source 
\i Vl H ) tr^S 
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Hirolcal lener 105P 

1 tt o Hookes of i plrramtnop and rplkiplia, 
1033 

lit in (John), novel iJ near Kilkenny, 1800- 
18 12 

Pales of the 0 Jfari Family 182a 
Hiarn (Sir Jo eph), naturahs', London, 17-13- 

182(1 

Cutalogus Hlhllothcem Hlrtorlco-Vatnrtlls 
1738 (Mo c t comprohcn Ire oxtant ) 
Cmi«ps of Plight, Mlldett, and Hurt. In Com, 
1P03 

Circumstnnas rtlailtc to Merino sheep, 1S0» 
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Banks (Thomas), sculptor, London, 1735-1805 
Anneil Neutrality (for the empress of Russia) 
1771 

t anctacus pleading before Claudius, 1771 
Mourning Acliillc«, 177G (His great v, orl ) 

1 sjche and the Butterfly, 1773 
Ban ks (Thomas Christopher), genealogist 17G4- 
185 1 

Dormant and Extinct Baronage since the Con 
quest 1807 

History of the Family of SInrmyun, 
1817 

StemnmtA Anglicann, 1825 
Bann vTrar (George) 1545-1G0G 
Ancient Scottish l’ocms, published posthu 
inouslj from his MS , 1770 
(1 lie Bannatyne Club, so called from George 
Bannntync, 1823-1809 ) 

Bai iudld (Mrs) maiden name Anna I ■etitia 
Aikin, born at klbuorth llarcourt, In 
1 Leicestershire, 1743-1825 
Devotional Pieces, 1775 
Early Lessons for Children 1774 
Eighteen Hundred and 1 levcn 1812 
Evenings at Home 1702-95 (with Dr Aikin) 

1 emale Spectator (1 he), 1811 
Hv mns in l’rose 1774 
1 ife of Samuel lvichardson, 1805 
Miscellaneous Poems 1773 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose, 1773 (with Dr 
Aikin) 

Poetical Epistle to Mr Wilberforce, 1790 
Remarks on Gilbert Wakefields Inquiry 
1792 

(Memoir by Lucy Aikin 1827 > 

R.vi until (John) pact etc., 1310-1395 

l he Bruce (a metrical chronicle) 1375 (It 
' embraces the period between 130G-1329 ) 
1 irst published from Mb In 1489 
B ii ci at (Alexander) 1476-1552 
Castle of I abour (lhc), 150G 
Eglogcs (50 in number) 1548 
Mirror of Good Manners (The) posthumous 
faliyp of Tolys of the A\ orhle (I'hc), 1509 
(SB — 1 he Ifarmsduff by Sebastian 
Brandt, was published 1434 ) 

Barclu (John) n Scotchman born In France, 

1 582-1 G21 

Argcms(a political allegory), 1G21 Cowper 
fuye • It is the most amusing ever written ’ 
Disraeli (lord Beaconsficld) much admired 
it also 

Conspiratlo Anglicann, 1G05 
1 uphormlo (a entire ill Latin), 1603 
Icon Animarum 1614 (A capital book ) 
Phccnlro ( The), translated by Clara Reeve in 
1771 

( V Scot by blood and French hy birth this man 
At Rome epeal-s I .atm as no Romau can 

Grotius ) 

(Hl3lifc hy sir D Dalrymplc, 1780 ) 
IlAitcukT (Robert), theologian liom ut Goidons- 
town, In Scotland 1G4S-1G90 
Apology for the True Christian Divinity, 1G75 
1 reatise on Universal Love, l G77 
Truth cleared of Calumnies, 1G70 
Bai clat(A\ llllam) jimst, Aberdeen, 1D41-1G05 
De Regno et ltegali Potestate 1G00 
Bai ii v xi (Richard Harris) noiefirf and poet, 
born at Canterbury 1788-1815 


Ingoldsby Legends (in veso and prose), 1837 
My Cousin Nicholas (a nov el) 

(Life, by bis son ) 

B vuing-Gould (Rev Sabine), Exeter, 1834- 
Book of A\ ero-wolves (The), 1865 
Curiosities of the Olden Time, 1869 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages„ 18G6-G7 
Difficulties of the 1 aith ( The) 1874 
Germany, Past and Present, 1879 
Golden Gate (lire), 18G9-70 
Iceland, Its Scenes and bag is 18G1 
In Exitu Israel (a novel), 1870 
Ireland, Its Scenes and SagaB, 18G1 
Life of the Rev R S Hawker, 1870 
Lives of the Saints, 1872-77 
Lost and Hostile Gospels (lhc) 1874 
Mystery of Suffering (The) 1877 
Origin and Development of Religions Belief 
(ihe) 18G9-70 
Path of the Just (The), 1854 
l’o t Medmv al Preachers, 1865 
Silver Store (The) 1868 
Some Moderri Difficulties, 1875 
Village Sermons for a Year, 1875 
A orkshire Oddities, 1874 
Bahkeh (Edmund Henry), horn at Hollym, in 
V orkshire, 1788-1839 

Aristarchus Anil Blomficidlnnuo, 1818 (In 
reply to Blomfleld, who attacked Ills The 
saurus in tho Quarterly hemeia ) 

Classical Recreations, 1812 
l’arriana, 1828-29 

(His magnum opus, however is his edition 
of Stephen s Thesaurus Lingua: Gi acre, which 
contains 11,752 double-columned closely 
printed pages 1816 1828 ) 

BAiiKsrcp (William) poet 1577-1620 

Ilircm or the I aire Greek (a poem) 1611 
(Referred to by Shakespeare, 2 Hen IV 
Act n ) 

Mj rrlia, the Mother of Adonis (a poem) 1 607 
Baiiiovv (Joel) poet, horn ftt Rending, in Con 
necticut, U b , 1755-1812 
Conspiracy of Kings (Tho) a poem, 1792 
Vision of Columbus (The) a poem, 1787 
(Afterwards enlarged into The Columbia!, 
1805) 

Barlow (Peter), mathematician, Norwich, 1776- 
18G2 

Elementary Investigation of the Theory of 
Numbers 1811 

Essay on Magnetic Attractions, etc, 1S22 
Lssay on tbc strength and Stress of 1 imbers, 
1817 

New Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, 1813 

New M ithnnatlc.il Tables, 1814 
B vblow f (Wilbam) natural philosopher 1512- 
1625 

Magnctical Advertisements, 161 G 
Navigators Supply, 1597 
Baulks (Albert), theologian, New York Slato 
1798-1870 

Notes on the New Testament, 1832-48 
Notes on the Old Testament, 1851 
B minks (Barnabykpoef, 1569-1609 
Devil's Chartcrf Phe), a tragedy on pope Alex 
ander A 1 , 1607 

Divine Ccntune of Spiritual Sonnets L9 > 
Parthcnophil and Partliennplic Sonnets Ma- 
drigal?, and Odes, 1593 
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Jlirxrs (Tor William) bom at Ruslihay, In 
r I)orsct;l] ire, 1810- 

j\n Anglo-Saxon Delectus (called S Gcflysta) 
1840 

Arithmetical and Commercial Dictionary (An), 
1840 

I Airly Lngland 1860 
Moments of I incar Perspective 1842 
Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 
I8CI 

Hwomclv Rhymes, etc 1809 
Notes on Ancient Britain, 1803 
Philological Grammar 1854 
I’oems of Rural Life In Dorset Dialect, 1844 
Rural Poems (in common 1 nglisli), 18C2 
Song of Solomon, in the Dorset Dialect 1851 
Tim, or n View of the Roots nnd Stems uf 
English 18 G 2 

\ lens of Labour and Gold, 1809 
Barnett (Tohn) musical compeer, bom near 
Bedrord 1802 - 

Fair Rosamond (an historic opera), 1836 
rarineUi (an opera) 1839 
Mountain Sjlph (Ibe), 1831 (His host 
opera.) 

(And many hundred ballads, vaudevilles, 
canzonets, etc., as Strike the light Guitar,’ 

• Not a Drum was heard " RLe, gentle 
Moon etc) 

Baim.ii (Phlncas Tavlor) horn at Bellicl, in 
Connecticut, U S 1810- 
Ilumbngs of the 1\ orld IRC > 

Struggles and Triumph” 1809 
(His Life by himself, 18 j 5 ) 
nart t (Glrald de) Sec On a ldcs CAJinnrxsis 
B namtli (Plchard) poet, 1574- 
Alfectlouato Shepherd (The), 1594 (Very 
rare ) 

Cynthia, with Sonnets, and the Legend of Cas 
sandrn, 1595 

Lncomlon of I ady Pecunla (The) 1G98 (On 
the prol'c of money ) 

(Bamlleld wrote the beautiful ode « As It 
fell npon a dav,' generally ascribed to Shake- 
speare ) 

Buitcrr, DD (John) *-1821 
Inquiry into the Ongln of the Constellations 
of the Zodiac. 

(It Is said that Dr Barrett, professor of 
Oriental languages in TrinityCollege, Dublin, 
was unable to tell a sheep from an ox ) 
Barimngton (The Hon Daincs), lawyer, na- 
turalist, etc , 1727-1800 
Miscellanies, 1781 

Observations on tho Statutes, 1705 (A valu- 
able v. ork ) 

Ha rriNCTOX (John Shute lord viscount) horn 
at Theobalds, Hertfordshire, 1078-1734 
J-ssay on the Several Dispensations of God to 
Mankind 

Miscellanea Sacra, 1725 (A valuiblc work ) 
Harrow, D P (Isaac) theologian nnd mathe- 
matician, London 1030-1077 
Archimedis Opera 1675 
'•nclldls Data, 1075 
Puclidis Memento, 1655 
lectio do Sphtera ct Cylindro, posthumous 
1G78 

1/a.t'o Gcome’ric.'e 3C70 

1/ictloncs Mnthcmntica), posthumous 1734 

Lectlones Optica:, 1609 


Opuscula (containing Latin sermons, speeches, 
poems etc ), posthumous 1087 
Selected Writings posthumous 1800 
Theological A\ orbs posthumous 1C87 
(Life, bj Hill ) 

Bvnuow (Sir John), miscellaneous writer, born 
near ulveratone, in I ancashire, 1704-1848 
Aulohlographlcal Memoir (An), 1847 
Chronological History of Arctic Voyages 
1818 

Life of J/Ord Macartney, 1807 
Memoirs of Naval Worthies of Queen I- hzn 
both s Pelgn, 1845 
Mutiny of the Bounty, 1831 
Sketches of tho Royal Society, 1848 
Travels in China, 1804 

Travels in Southern Africa, 1709 (Valuable ) 
Vo>agc to Cochin-China, 1806 (Admirable ) 

Bvrnr, DCL (Rev Alfred) 1820- 
Introduction to the Old Testament, 185G 
Life of Sir Charles Barry, R A , 1807 
Notes on tho Catechism, 1807 
Rpliglon for Pvery Daj 1873 
Sermons for Boys, 1808 
What is Natural Theology? 1870 (Bovlc 
Lecture ) 

B \nr.v, R A (Sir Charles), architect, bon at 
Westminster 1795-1800 
Built the Palace of V estmlnstcr 1840-59 
(His I ife, by Dr Alfred Barry, 1807 ) 

Bvnitr DD (George) natural historian 17 F- 
1805 

History of the Orkney Islands 1805 (An 
excellent work ) 

Buuti (James) lawyer, Dublin, 1^98-1073 
The Case of I enures upon the Commission cl 
Defective Title-, 1037 

Barm, It A (James) historical painter horn 
at Corl 1741-1805 

An Inqnirj into tho Real nnd Imnclnarj Oh 
structions lo the Acquisition of the Arts in 
1 ngland 1775 

Progress of Civ llization, 1177-84 ^ 

(As an artist his fame rests on bis 1 ictoi s oj 
Olympia ) 

(His Life, bj Dr Fryer, 1809 ) 

Baprt (Lodowlck), *-* 

Ram Alley, or Merry Trlcl s (neomedv), 
1011 

Baput, M D (Martin), p/iyjiofopis?, Hampshire, 
1802-1855 

Researches in Pmbryology, etc (published in 
the Philosophical Transactions ), 1838-43 

Barton, AID (Benjamin Smith) naturah l 
bom at Lancaster, U S , 176G-181G 
I lemcnls of Botany, 1801 
Fragments of the Natural History of Penn 
Bylvania, 1799 

Batitov (Bernard) poet, London, 1784-1849 
Household Verses, 1815 
Metrical Effusions, 1812 
Napoleon, and other Poems, 1822 
Poems by an Amateur, 1818 
Poems, 1820 1849, 1853 
Reliquary (The), 1830 

Bvetram (William) botanist bom at Kiiig- 
scsslng In Pennsylvania, U S , 1739-1823 
Travels through North and South Carolina, 
Georgia etc 1791 (The botany of this 
book is excellent ) 

B\ss4 (Wiiliim) poet, * * 
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Pastorals (prepared by him for publication) 
1653 

Basti vn, M D (Henry Charlton), bom at Truro, 
In Coronal!, 1837- 
Beglnnlngs of Life (The), 1872 
Clinical Lectures on Paralysis from Brain 
Disease, 1875 

Evolution and the Origin of Life, 1874 
Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms 1871 
Bastwick, M D (John), bom at Writtlc, in 
Essex 1593-1848 

Apologetlcns ad Prasulcs Angllcanos, 1636 
New Discovery of the Prelates’ Tyranny, 1641 
Flenclms Rcllgionis Papistical 1624 
Flagellum rontlDcis, 1635 
New Letany 1G37 (Once very famous ) 
Batfman, M D (Thomas), bom at Whitby, In 
Vorkshire, 1778-1821 
Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases 1817 
Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases 1813 
Bates D D (William), nonconformist divine, 
1625-1099 

Vitro eclectorum aliquot Virorum, 1681 
( rhirty two lives valuable ) 

Bateson (Thomas), musical composer, 17th 
century 

1 nghsh Madrigals, 1604-18 
Ba xter (Andrew ), bom at Aberdeen, 1636-1 750 
Inquiry Into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
1 728 (An appendix was added in 1760 ) 
Matho, 1745 

Banter (Richard) nonconformist divine, born 
at Row ton, in Shropshire 1615-1691 
Aphorisms of Justification, 1649 
Biographies posthumous 1696 
Call to the Unconverted, 1669 
Catholic Theology 1075 
Certainty of the World of Spirits, 1691 
Church History of the Government of Bishops, 
1680 

Christian Directory, 1675 
Confessions of Faith 1655 
Dying Thoughts 1688 
Episcopacy, 1681 

GUdas Silvlanus the Reformed Pastor, 1656 
Life of Taith 1670 
Life of Mrs Barter 1681 
Methodus Tbeologiro Christianas, 1681 
Now or Never, 1663 
Paraphrase of the New Testament, 1685 
Poetical Fragments 1681 
Toor Man s Family Book (A) 1674 
Reasons for the Christian Religion, 1667 
Reformed Liturgy ( The) 1061 
Reformed Factor, 1656 
Reliquiae Baxtcriariro, posthumous 1696 
Saint s Everlasting Rest (The), 1650 
Treatise on Episcopacy 1681 
Universal Concord 1658 
Universal Redemption, 1694 
(Lire, by himself and Sylvester, 1696 , Dr 
E Calamy 1713 Ormc, 1830 ) 

Baxtfu (Robert Dudley), statistician, 1827- 
National Income, 1868 
Railway Extension and its Results 1866 
Taxation of the United Kingdom, 18G9 
Baxter (William) antiquary, etc., bom at 
Llangollen in Wales, 1650-1723 
Glossarium Antlquitatum Bntannlcaram,l7l9 
u Baxter (William Edward), bora at Dundee, 
> t 1825- 


Amerlca and the Americans, 1855 
Hints to Thinhers, 1860 
Impressions of Central and Southern Europe, 
1850 

Tagus and the Tiber, 1850-51 
Batli (Lewis), bishop of Bangor born at Car 
marthen, In Wales, 1565-1632 
Practice of Piety (Dio), about 1600 the 11th 
edition was 1G19 

Bayly (Thomas Haynes) poet, 1797-1839 
Thirty-six Dramatic Pieces 
Weeds of ICitchery, 1837 
(His poetical works wore collected and pub 
llslicd, with a memoir in 1844 ) 

Baynf (Alexander), jurist 1690-1737 
Institutions of Criminal Law of Scotland, 1730 
Notes 1731 

(Also an edition of Hope s Minor Practices, 
1726 ) 

Bayne (Peter), bom at Fodderty, in Scotland, 
1830- 

Christlan Life (The) 1855 
Church s Curse and Nation sClalm(Die) 1868 
Days of Jezebel (an historical drama) 1872 
Essays In Biographical Criticism, 1857-58 
Life of Hugh Miller, 1870 
Testimony of Christ to Christianity 1862 
Baines, LLD (Thomas Spencer), bom at 
Wellington, in Somersetshire, 1823- 
New Analytic of Logical Forms, 1852 
Port Royal Logic, 1851 
Bfaconsfield See Disrat.lt 
Beale M D (Lionel Smith) London, 1820- 
Anatomy of the Liver 1874 
How to Work the Microscope 
Life Theories, 1871 

Microscope in its Application to Practical 
Medicine (The) 

Mystery of Life (The) 1871 
Protoplasm , or Lire, Matter, and Mind 
Beattie ( J nmes), poet etc , bom at Laurence- 
kirk in Scotland, 1735-1803 
Judgment of Paris, 1765 
Minstrel (The), in two parts, Spenserian 
metre Part 1 1771 , part 11 1774 (Incom- 
plete Merivale added a third part ) 

Poems and Translations, 1760 
Prose 

Dissertations, 1783 

Elements of Moral Sciences (Die), 1700-93 
Essay on Poetry and Music, 1778 
Essay on Truth, 1770 
Essays 1776 

Ev idences of Christianity 1786 
(Life, by sir William Forbes, 1806, Mudford 
1809, Dyce, 1831 ) 

Beaumont and Fletcher, dramatists (For 
their dramas, see Aitemiix m ) 

Bean an (Rev James), 1800-1871 
An Account of the Life and Writings of St, 
Irenrous, 1841 

Beckford (William), 1761-1844 
Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters (a satire), 1780 
Dreams, Incidents etc , 1783 
Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal 
1780 , published 1834 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters, 1780 
Recollections of an Excursion 1835 
Vathek (an Eastern tale) 1786 
(Life, by Cyras Reddmg, 1E58 ) 
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Becot (Thomas), reformer 1511-1570 
Actes of Christ and of Antichrist (The), 1577 
Bote of Matrimony (The) 1512. 

Christmas Banket (The), 1542 
David s Harpe, 1512 
Fortres of the Faithfnll, 1560 
Gouvemaunce of Tertuc (The) 1550 
Innctlue against Swearyng, 1543 
Ncnes out of Heauen 154. 

Newvcare's Gilt (The) 1513 
Pathwaye nnto Praver 1512 
Physicke of theSonle 1519 
Policie of Wane (The) 1513 
Pomannder of Prayer (The) 15S2. 

Popish Masse displayed, 15o9 
Potation for Lent, 1512 
Peliques of Pome (The), 1553 
Siche Man’s Salne, 1561 
Solace of the Soul, 1513 
M orches (in folio), 1553-61 
Beddoi s (Lor ell Thomas) pest born at CTiflon, 
1E03-18 9 Son of D" Thomas Beddoes 
Bride s Tragedy ( Ihe) 1822 
Deaths Jcs* Book, or the Fool's Tragedy (a 
drama), 18o0 

Jmprovisatore (The) 1S21 
rooms (with memoir), posthnmous 1851 
Beddoes M D (Thomas) bom at Shifnall, in 
Shropshire, 1760-1808 
Advice to Husbandmen in Harvest, 1808 
Alexander’s Expedition to the Indian Ocean, 
1792 

Chemical Experiments, 1790 
Cure for Calculus, etc 1792 
History of I-aac Jenkins, 1793 (Pules for 
eobrictv for working men ) 

Hvgeia, ifoi- 2 (Avery judicious treatise ) 
On the Nature of Demonstrative Evidence 
etc., 1792 

On Consumption, 1799 , 

On Fever 1807 " 

Tuhlic Merits of Mr Pitt, 1793 
Several Translations 
' (Life, bv Dr Stock, 1811 ) 

Bede ( ihe Venerable”) ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, bora at Jar-row, in Durham 672-735 
A book on Metrical Art, another on Ortho- 
graphy, Lives of the abbots of Wearmouth, 
Commentaries on most of the books of the 
Bible, including the Apocrypha , Do Sex 
rEtatibns Mundi (til in Latin.) 

Ilistona Ecclcsiastica Gentis Apglornm (in 
five books) 734 (His best work ) 
Homilies Hymns Epigrams, etc 
hlartyrology 

(Life, by J Stevens, 1723 , Gehle, 1833 , 
Wright, Bwgraphia, Bntanmca Iiteraria, 
1843 ) 

Bi.dfoi.d (Paul), born at Bath, 1793-1871 
recollections and Wanderings, 1864 
Bee (John) ic. John Badcock 
Slang D ctlonary (A), 1823 
Beecxtep (Catherine Esther), born at East 
Hampton, Netv York, TLS., 1800-1878 
Common Sense applied to Keligion 1857 
Duty of American Women to their Country, 
1845 

The True Remedyfor tbe'Wrongs of Women, 
1851 

Beecheu (Tcv Charles), bora ak Litchfield, In 
Connecticut, TJ S , isio- 


Incarnation (The), or Pictures of the Virgin 
and her Sou 1849 
Pen Pictures of the Bible 1855 
Review of Spiritual Manifestations, 1853 

Beecbee,!) D (Edward) bom at East Hampton, 
New York, U.S., 1804- 
History of Opinions on the Doctrine of Retri- 
bution, 1878 

Beechep (Rev Henry Ward) horn at Litchfield, 
in Connecticut, IJS, 1813- 
Lectures to Young Men, 1850 
Life Thoughts 1858 
Star Papers (The), 1858 

BEECiiEr-SrotvE (Mrs) maiden name Hamel 
Elizabeth Beecher born at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, TLS , 1812 
AgneB of Sorrento 1SC2 
Chimney Corner (The), 1S6S 
Christian Slave (The) a drama, 1855 
Daisy’s First M inter ard other Stories 1867 
Dred, a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp, 1856 
House and Home Paper 1 1SG4 
Key to Uncle Tom s Cabin 1853 
Lady Byron s Vindication, 1870 
Little Foxes 1865 
Little Pnssy Willows 1870 
Men of Onr Times 1803 
Minister’s Wooing (The), 1859 (A tale oi 
the 18th century) 

My W lfe and I, 1872 
Old Town Folks, 18G9 

Onr Charier, and what to do with him, 1859 « 
Pearl of Orris Island (The), 1802 (A New 
England tale ) 

Peep into Uncle Tom’s Cabin 1853 
Pink and White Tyranny 1ST I 
Poganuc People, their Loves and Liiez, 1878 
Queer Little 1 eoplo 1807 
Ravages of a Carpet (The) 1861 
Religions Phvmes 1865 
Stones about our Dog- 1865 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 1854 
True Story of Lord Byron 1869 
Uncle Tom s Cabin, 1852 (Her chief pro- 
duction ) 

Beche (Sir Henry Thoma3 De la), geologist, 
London 1796-1855 

Classification of European Pocks, 1823 
Di-covery of a New Fossil Animal, lo23 
Geological Manual 1831 
Geological Ob-erver 1851 
Geology of Cornwall, etc 1839 
Geology of Jamaica 1826 
How 10 observe in Geology, 1835 (A masterly 
work.) 

Researches in Theoretical Geology 1834 

Bern, (Mrs Aphra) dramatist and novelist 
bora at Canterbury, 1642-1639 
Seventeen Dramatic Pieces 
Adelazar, or the Moor’s Pevenge, 1677 
Amorous Prince (The) 1671 
City Heiress (The) 1682 
Debauchee (The) 1677 
Dutch Lover (The), 1673 
Emperor of the Mood 1687 
False Count (The), 1682 
Feigned Courtesans 1679 
Forced Marriage (The) a tragedy 1671 
Luckv Chance (The), 1637 
Roundheads (The) 16S2 
Rover parti 1677, part ii 1681 
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Sir Patient Fancy, 1G78 
Town Top (I he) 1077 
Widow llantcr (The) 1G30 
Young King (The) 1G83 
Younger Brother (i'he) 1G96 


Historic 1 ; and Novels, posthumous 1698 

Lo\cr e Watch, 1 G 8 G 

Lycidus, or the Ixner in Fashion, 1G88 

Mi cellany 1GSD 

Oroonoko (a novel) 1GGS 

rooms 1G84 

(Her Life, by Gildon, 1735 ) 

Bmp (Charles Histone), traveller, London, 
1800-1874 

Abyssinia, a Statement of Facto etc ,1815 
British Captives in Abjssinla 18G7 
1 c=av on the N ile anil its Iributarles (An) 
1817 

History of Nilotic Discovery, 18G0 
On the Geographical Distribution of lan- 
guages in Abyssinia, 1819 
Sources of the Nile, 1843 1819 
Bn kmt ( lereraj), histonan born at Boston, 
U S , 1744-1798 

History of New Hampshire, 1784-92 
Bill, DD (Andrew), bom at St Andrews 
1753-1832 

Experiment in Education made at the Male 
Asylum of Madras 1797 
(His Life, by MeiUcJohn 1881 ) 

Bull (Sir Charles) anatomist, born at Edin 
burgh, 1-74- 842 
Anatomy of the Brain, 1802 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Human bodv, 
181G 


Cour=c of the Nerves explained 1801 
Essays on the Anatomy of the Human Face In 
Painting, 180b 

Exposition of the Natural System of the 
Nerves in the Human Body (An), 1821 
Institutes of Surgery 1838 
Letters posthumous 1870 
Natural System of the Nerves in the Human 
Body, 1834 

Nervous System of the Human Body (The), 
1830 


On Gnr, «liot Wounds 1814 


Operative Surgery, 1807 
System of Dissection, 1799-1801 
System of Operative Surgery 1807 
q rcatiso on the Hand 1833 (A Bridgewater 
treatise ) 

(His Life by Ticket, 1SG0 ) 

Bfll (Georgo Joseph), jurist, bora in Edin 
burgh 4770-1843 

Commentaries on the Ccsslo Bonornm, etc , 


1840 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland 1810 
Principles of the Law of Scotland 1829 
Bull, M D (John) traveller, born at Auchter- 
mony in Scotland, 1091-1780 
Travels from St Petersburg to Yarlous Parts 
or As’a, 1763 

BrtL, F R.C.S (John), surgeon born at Edin 
burgh 17G3-1820 

Anatomy of the Human Body 1793-1802 
Discourses on the Nature and Cure of IV ounds, 
* 1793-95 

- ,v b-ate of Military Surgery, 1805 
,es of Surgery, 1801-P 


Bfll (John) sculptor, Norfolk, 1812- 
Andromoda 1851 (Bought by the qu'-en 
Angel of tbe Pillar (a cartoon) 1844 
Child s Own Attitude (Tho), 1845 
Dorothea, 1811 
Eagle Slaver 1837 
Girl at a Brook, 1831 
Guards Memorial (The), 1860 
Psyche feeding a Swan, 1832 
Bell (llobert) bom at Cork, In Ireland 1800- 
18C7 

Hearts and Altars (a collection of tales), 1852 

History of Rossi i (for I, -miner’s seriCB) 

Ladder of Gold (anotcl), 1860 

1 ile of Canning 1816 

Lives of the English Poets 

Memorials of the Civil War 

Ontlines of China 

Wayside Pictures throngh France, etc 
(An edition of the British poets commenced 
1854 ) 

I eli (Thomas), naturalist, horn at Poole, In 
Dorsetshire, 1792-18°0 
History of British Quadrupeds, 1836 

Reptiles 1829 

Stalk-ej ed Crastncea 1“57 

Monograph of the Tevtndinata 1833 
Billfm.ex (Sir John) poet and hulot ian, 
1499-1560 

Prohcnic or the Cosmograplife 
1 npograpliy of Scotland 1577 
(He also translated Boethinss History cj 
Scotland, 1636 ) 

Bfllemifn (V\ illfam) Scotch author, 1673-1635 
Caroll prim! et Henriettas Mamo Lpitha- 
lamlum 1625 

Clccroms Consul, etc , 1612 
Clccronis Pnnccps etc 1603 
Do Statu Pnsci Orbis 1615 
De Tribus Luminibus Romanomm (Cicero, 
Seneca and Pliny), 1634 
Bellows (Rev Henry Whitney), born at Bos- 
ton, U S 1814- 
Defence of the Drama 1857 
Old \\ orld in its New Face (The) 1SG8-69 
BriOE (\\ ilbaro) born at Norwich, 1756-1817 
Translation of Herodotus, 1791 
Belsij \m (Thomas) bom at Bedford, 1750-1829 
Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concern- 
ing the Person of Christ, 1841 
BFLSn \ji (William) historian 1753-1827 
History of Great Britain 1805 
l? r .i.r.mcT (Sir Julius), musical cmnpo'a , born 
at Stuttgart in Wurtemberg 1804- 
Bride of Song (The), an operetta, 18G4 
Gipsy s Warning (lbe) an opera, 1838 
I lly of killamey (The) an opera, iSbi 
Richard Cmur de Lion (a cantata), 1863 
St Cecilia (a cantata) 1&66 
bt Peter (an oratorio), 1S6G 
Undine (a cantata) 1860 
Betlett, LLD (William Cox), poet, burn at 
Greenwich, 1820- 
Baby Mny etc, 3801 
Ballad History of England, 1SS0 - 
Our Glory Roll, 18G6 
Poems, 1850, 1SG2 

Qneen Eleanor's Vengeance and oilier Poems, 
1857 

Songs by a Song writer 1859 
Songs for Sailors, 1873 
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V cnl!rt«, 

War Snips ls.i5 
W uni \\ cddlng 1’lng (The), 18G1 
Be mtt (W’llliam feicrndale), tn.i steal cem- 
pwer, born at t 'hcflleld 181G-1875 
Merry IV Ives of VV Indsor(The), an or entire 
Naiades (The), an o\ enure. 

Piradi=e and the Pen 
P'rislnn (on overture) 

W lid Nympho (Tlie), an overture 
\V oman of Samaria. 

Uryrnxtt (Tames), eoctcsiastical antiquary 
170S-179I 

IIL’o-y and Antiquities of the Conventual 
and Cathedral Church of 1 Ir, 17'1 
Br'tiuit (J/rcmv) jttrul, London, 1748-1832 
IV xS of Fallacies, lt>2l 
Chre<tomathla, 1SIG-17 
Church of i.nglandi«m ISIS 
Codification or Public Instruction, 1817 
Constitutional Oh]c 1830 
1) fence of U'tirv, 1787 
Draft of n Co<!c lo* Judicial LstablLslunont In 
Trance, 1731 

Tma-icipate your Colonic, 1703 
fragment on (loaommc it, 177c 
Intrwluc'lon to the principles of Morals and 
legislation 17^0 
T ID rty of the J’ns<* 1621 
Mother Church r> icardba Bleeding 1«25 
No’ Paul butJe»is l k ’7 

0 i the fxtn of La id no, 1813 
Panopticon 1701 

Pauper Management 1797 
Plea fo- U o Constitution, 180X 
Pulido! Tactics, ith 
P rinciples of Morals and Le»Msi|oii J7W) 
Ilallolale ef Tu 1 chi T a ideno lt<27 
Penrlc*lac and Piohlbltory ComiiitrcLI Sys 
ten, 1821 

Sco cb LcTunn 1F09 
bupp'y v Itlioul Burden, 179G 

Saat ar not o’ alt 181* 

Jabk of the Springs of Action 1817 
llffesulncss of Cliunl ry, 178J 
(Lff by Bearing 18 is) 
iln-tit tst {--ir Samuel), bom In Westminster 
1737-1^ tl 

Naajl 1^« ivp, 1823 

Brarttr D i) (Uldisrd) phMoiist, born at 
Oullon fn Vorhstilro, 1GG2-I7J2 
Bovle lyoc lire 1721 

Dlscursi s on l.alln M< tre' 172G \ 

DDu natloa on the hnlslh s of Pbaliris 1C90 
Iti marks on a Late D'scoura' on Tnc think 
Ing 1713 
& rruons, 1809 

lie also edited Milton and some clas lea as 
Horace and rercneo 
(I Be, by bishop Mont., 1823 ) 

Bi.mo\ (Thom .3 liart) boni In Orange county, 
v ">-tb Carollm U h , 1783-1859 
Thirty heirs’ V Icivr or ra History of Iho 
Working of tbo American Goaernmcut, 
1853 

Bn i-oTon (I cv Joseph) historian, born In 
-hropshln, 1713-1627 
Hi to") of Alelird and lltlolec 1788 
Ilntory of the Ittlgn of Henry If , 1720 

1 Itorary History of the Middle Ages, 1812 
Memoirs of Gregorio Bumnl, 1703 


flrcivi i tt (George), bishop of Cloyne, meta- 
physician, bom at Kllcrln, in Kilkenny, 
1034-1753 

Aldphron (In teven dialogues), 1732 
Analyet,l734 

Defcneeof Treelhlnklng In Mathematic?, 1739 
(3) Dialogues botaveen Hvlas and PldlonouB 
(to proa o that material objects baa e noexL t- 
cnco except In the human bruin) 1713 
Letter? posthumous 1771 
Minute fhilosopher (The), 1732 (Against 
Infidelity ) 

Ncaa Theory of \ Islon (A), 1709 
On the Virtues of 1 nr-water, 1714 1752 
Principles of Human Know ledge, 1710 (Namo 
object as the Dialogues ) 

Principles of Motion 1721 
Proposal for contorting tbo Sa\ ago Americans 
to Christianity, 1725 
Querist 173G 

Strfs, 174 1 (The ‘Itlc of the book about tar 
nater) 

(Lire by George Berkeley 1776, Prior, 
1781, Urlght,18IJ I rascr 1871) 

Bn Kn rr (Pea Miles Joseph), botanist, bom 
at Biggin In Northamptonshire, 1803- 
Antarctlc and Neaa Zealand Flora, 1800 
1 ngllsh Mora, 183G 

Bn “.Alib (Tvlaanrd) astronomer linguist etc, 
bom near Toarcea'er, In Northamptonshire, 
1C73-1G97 

Chtalogus Manuscrlptorum Angll o it Illbcr 
rih 1C97 

B / enakd (lildiard) puritan ilirme, 1GGG-10I1 
Bible Battels, 1029 

Isle of Man (n religions allegory), 1C27 
hey to the Revolution [of bt, John] 1G17 
Jam] l icy on d I utlier, 1 G23. 

Thesaurus Blbtlcus 1039 
lliiiaiu (Home Jullam) prioress of Sopeaaoll 
Nunnery Inbt Albins ‘-uso 
/Joeys of flaukynga Huiityngc, and Tyadi- 
y nge 1 t8G 

Book of St Albtns(Tho) lt°C 
Bruin (Marvaud Agnes Mstera) born In Fork 
phlre 170 J-IP52 1701-18 j 2 
Ckunparillae V leva of Social Life In J ngland 
and Trance 1828-31 
Journal and Correspondence 1805 
IlrsAVT (W al(> r) S' e A nm r n a 
UrnrAtt (Sir William) antiquary etc, born al 
Stradbrohc, In SuIToll , 1779-1853 
I tmrla Celiica 1812 
Hall and ( imbrl (iho) 1834 
Irish Antiquarian ItcsOarchcs, 1820-27 
Origin and History of the Constitution of 
Ij) 0 Iand 1813 

Jli'iii, Li D (Thomas) juust, born at Mor 
timer In Cheshire, 1758-1791 
JH c tory of t ho f/gil Polity of the Itonun 
Slab , 1761 

Bra 1 1 mo r (William) bishop or St Asaph, 
bom at J arroaa.ln Leicestershire, 1C33-17 ih 
C iAlex Canorium Lcclesiaa^Prlmltian ahull 
entus, 1078 

J xTxasItlon of the Thirty nine Articles, pos- 
thumous 1721 

Institutionis Clmmologtca, 1009 
Prlaati fhoughts upon ltcliglon, posltlaa 
Clous 1709 
Synodlcon, 1072 
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Syriac Grammar 1G5S 
Thesaurus Theologlcus 1710-11 
(Ilis Life, by J Klmber, 1729 , T II Home, 
18211 

Be\ in (Elsvay), musician, 1559-1037 
A Brief ami Short lustruction of the Art of 
Musick, 1631 

Bcwick (lliomas), wood engraver, bom at 
Cherry Burn in Northumberland, 1753- 
1823 

Figures of British Land Birds, 1800 
Figures of I juid and \\ utcr Birds 1817 
Illustrations to Gag's tables, 1779 
History of British Birds, 1797-1804 (1 all- 

pieces noted.) 

History of Quadrupeds, 1790 (Tail pieces 
noted ) 

Select Fables 1784 

(He drew the diagrams for Hutton s Hen 
suratxon, 1770 ) 

BiCkEitSTAFF (Isaac) dramatist (For his 
liys, see Airnvni\ III) NB — Isaac 
ickcrstaff is a pseudonym of sir ltickard 
Sa\ age 

BiCKFUSTETn, D D (Edward), dean of Lichfield, 
born at Acton ui Suffolk 1814- 
Sernions, such os the Anthem of Creation , ’ 
‘Enoch,” 1869, Ihe Victor on his 
Throne, ’ 1307 etc 

BiCKFitsTiTn, D n (Rev Lilward Henry) 
poet bom at Islington 1825 
Commentary on the Men Testament, 1804 
Hymnal Companion ( 1 he), 1870 
l’oems 1848 

Reef (The) aud other Parables 1873 
Hock of Ages, or Scripture Testimony to the 
Trinity, 1858 

Shadowed Home (Tho), and the Light Beyond, 
1874 

Two Brothers (The) and other Rooms 1871 
Water from the Well spring, 18 j 3 
V hat Is revealed of the Blessed Dead 1863 
What is revealed of tho Rism Saints 1863 
Tcstcrday To-day, and For L\er (a poem In 
12 books) 1866 

IllCKi.nSTETii, D D (Robert), bishop of Ripon, 
born at Acton In Suffolk, 1816- 
Blble Landmarks, 1850 
Lent lectures, 1861 
Sermons, 1866 

Bicsnr (Robert), Nottingham 1806-1873 
Ombo, 1853 

Visions of the Times of Old ortho Antiquarian 
Enthusiast 1848 

Biu.iNGSi.ri (Sir Henry), mathematician, about 
164O-1G0G 

Elemouta of Geometry, 1570 

Bn lisoslt (Nicholas), about 1G17-1G78 
Rrachy-Martyrologla 1657 
Kosmobreplila, or Infancy or tbo World, 1G58 
I reasnry of Dh Ine Raptures 1G67 

Bingham (Joseph) ecclesiastical antiquary, 
bom at Wakefield, In Yorkshire, 1G68-1723 
Orlgincs Lccleslasticai, 1710-1722 (A \alu 
able treasury of Christian antiquities ) 

Bivolm (Rev William), 1779-1802 
Auimal Biography 1803 (Very amusing.) 
Biographical Dictionary of Musical Com 
posers of the Last Three G nturies, 1813 

~ Memoir of Briti h Quadrupeds 1809 

our luuud North \\ nlcs, 1S00 (l-xccllent.) 


Binnct, DD (T-homas), Independent mutter 
bom at Newcastle-upon Tyne, 1799-3874 
Closet and tho Church (I ho) 

Dissent not Schism 

Is it possible to make the Best of Both Worlds f 
(Ills most popular work ) 

Biuch LLD (Samuel), antiquary, Londou, 
1813- 

Analecta Smcnsia (short stories from Chinese), 
1841 

Catalogue of Greek and Ftmscan \ ases In the 
British Museum (assisted by Mr Newton), 
1851 

Description of tho Papyrus of Nas khem 1803 
Elfin hoses (The) a romance from the Chinese, 
1863 

Friends till death (a tale from Chinese), 1815 
Gallery of Antiquities, etc 1812 
History of Ancient Pottery 1857 
Introduction to the Study of Hieroglyphs, 18o7 
Rhind Papyri (The) 18bG 
View s on the N lie, etc , 1843 1 

Bip.oh DD (Thomas), historian, London 1701'- 
1766 U 

Biographical Sketches 1743-1752 
Courts and Times of James I and Charles I , 
posthumous 1848 

General Dictionary, Historical and Critical, 
1734-1741 

Historical View of the Negotiations between 
the Courts of England, France and Belgium 
(from 1592 to 1617) 1749 
History of the Royal Society 1756-57 
Inquiry Into the Part which Charles I took in 
tho Glamorgan Transaction 1747 
Life of Henry, Prince of Wales, 1760 
Life of the Hon Robert Boyle, 1714 
Life or Tillotson 1762 

Lives of Illustrious Persons In Great Britain, 
1743-1762 

Memoirs of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1761 
Bum (William) See Bum 
Biulenhead (Sir John), bom at Northwicb, In 
Cheshire 1615-1679 
Assembly Man (The) 1602-63 
Mercurius Aulicus, 1G42— 15 
Bishop (Sir Henry Rowley) 1786 1855 (For 
his operas sco Ari enuin. HI ) 

Bishop (Samuel) poet Loudon, 1731 1795 
Poetical Works posthumous 179b 
(Ills I lfo by 1 Clare 1796 ) 

Bisstrr, LL D (Robert) 1759-1805 
Douglas, 18S0 

History of the Reign of George 111 , 1803 
Life of Ldmund Burke 1800 
Black, M D (Joseph) Scotch chemist, born at 
Bordeaux, in France, 1728-1709 
Lxpcrlments upon Magnesia Alba etc 1750 
(Black cvoU ed the theory' of latent heat ” 
His lectures were published in 1803 ) 

Blvck (William) novelist, bom at Glasgow, 
1841- 

Autobiography, 1877 
Daughter ol Heth (A), 1871 
-Grc-cn Pastures and Piccadilly, 1877 
In SUk Attire 1869 
Kilmeny, 1870 

Lady Sllverdale s Swectheartj 1876 
Macleod of Dare 1878 
Madcap Violet, 1870 

Maidof Xillecna (1 he), aud otherStorles, 1874. 
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Kcna ch of 1'lnvng Lane (The), 1871 
rriacc»« o r Thule (h) 1573 (The nos* 
popola- of all Ms novels ) 

S range Adven lits of a Phaeton, 1972- 
Sunrise, lr»I 

Three Fe_thers 15*5 (Scene laid In Con 
wralL) 

\\ hi e i> inch 15 s 0 

%* Also a I ife of Oliver Goldsmith, 1878 
BLArEEcas (Hrnry), 1530- 
Art in the Mountains 1570 
A did* and Aral* 1 “C 3 
}fin Mountain® 1-73, 

Lcrm'indy PVurc<que, 1559 
TV Pnerr-rs 1657 
Traveling ir c ;mn I5oC 
EmcEEntNc (brands), th'o'ogmn, born at 
Richmond, in to Vblre 170o-I7S7 
Confes.-'onat (TV), l*Co 
Tn't-m'dlai'- s _ite (The) 1772 
BtACrir (John S uart> torn at Glasgow, i;03- 
D moca-v 1857 


(3) Discoa-s# s on B-ac r, !-5 2 
Fo.r Pllav-o of Moral” 1871 
Hom~r ud the LLu* 1 '56 
Hera- IP il-nlca' 1871 
Lz’rt and L"C -vis of An-' , -nt Grrece, 1*57 
l„ys of ib» Highland* aaJ 1 1-trd.s V72 
T y-icu' I »-n” in Engibh and La, in leCO 
Mu?a U j-etbloda, l-r3 
KaE-rat Hi o~- of AtV«m js-a 
r&.’ tL* cb'-»'!) Mytto’ glua! 1S57, 1553 
I^ntncti Inn of Greet, 1852. 

S-df-coltt-re. 1^73 
V.a- vtjngs t^Gerinan - , 1*70 
*»* He tTan«luaJGo'th< sEuurf, 1331 , and 
JSU 'Aj’ur, l'-.O 

Baicriijci: P D (TLorau), pyl, bo*n at An 
rail. In Scotland, 1721-1721 
Graham. 17"! 

Paracel.”'”, 17C* 

IV-n* 17(5 1*51 

(Co"ectrd pamsard Life bvll MacVenz'e, 
1733 ) 

RiACSj'onr, II D (^‘r FJchmi), y<W, bo-n at 
CErrSua, Iri IVlL ’ ir* 16-9-1729 
77 it Sir P t ic 

Creation (Tb”) in 7 l >jL« 10 evl rhymes, 
1712 (1113 b*a ) Addio i ca’ls It one 

of Uv mj*t 1 ' 0 'j‘e f o-duc* , oeq H our 
Engl! 'i se-se ** and Dr Johnson rajs It 
Fkavs bln to 1* * am ng the first favourites 
of th» Tngi 1 a Ml<' 

King Alfred (In 12 booh”) 1718 
King Arthur (in 12 boohs) 1593 
Pncec Arthur (In 10 boot,*) 163o 
Eb-a. m Quc-*n nuaVtb (In 10 boohs), 
1703 

P.oJ'inp Ion (In 0 boohs), 1715 
*«* The V tara of Ilu (In 3 book*), 1720 
A Do a parsphras- of tLe Coot of Ash e'r„ 
17D3 a ra ire on wit and a Lost o' rais- 
er Ibmcouj tro-.l *3 

All ba 1 bun virfo la both gifts of song, 

M bo aings so loudly end r ho ring* so long. 
The Dun/uod 

C_jiraT,0~c (P cl ard Pod fridge) roreTia', V-n 
at Long- Orth In JVr sliDe, 3825- 
‘ i V 1 D — alnr (a tap of tbeh. utl D-urns) 1 c *j 
Chrcsiowell (a Dartmoor tal"), 18=2. 


Clara T’augban, 1PM 

Crad'XhXovrclIfa taleoftbe'N’e'n' Fo-e't) 1PC6 
Cnpp« t the Carrier (a troodland tale), 187C 
Erema, or inv Fathers Sin 18*7 
Fe*e of Franklin (The), a poem I “CO 
Lorara Doone (a romance of Exmoor) 1 S C5 
Maid Of 'htr IK72 
Blacxsto ip (Jobn\ (w amt *-1753. 

Fisdcului Plantarum 1737 
Plantar rarlores Ang h. 1737 - 
Specimen Botanknm, 171S 
Blackstosk, LL.D (S,r TS'lUhtn), Lo-don 
I723-17P0 

CommenArle3 on the Lavs of England (1 
vo!” ) 1 7CI-C? (This Is bis great nora.) 
Con”!deratio-s on tSipybolders 1758 
E say on ColL'e-al Consangainity 1750 
G-e-t Charter and Cbarte'of tbebore=i(n.e\ 
1750 

Poparts of Cases, porthumou3 1781 
Tracts 1771 

Poe ry 

Lavvers Fairvcll to hl» Muse (Tbc) n^o 
(life by Jamrs Clulifow, 17e0 ) 

Bla' lkall (tn'bonv) cnlie, 16,t-'730 
In mduc Ion to the Casslcs, 1710 (A vain 
able boor ) 

Sam-d Classfo (The), 1727-3] 

Buert-ru. (Eiliab-'b) l o'arnti about 1703- 
1*07 

Hc-bal (The), 1*37-30 (Once much es- 
teemed ) 

Blaphwell. JLD (Elirabetb) born at Brl»*ol 
1821 The Brf* woman that ever obtal ir-d 
a ni»dlcal dploma, 1810 She pratriees In 
XewTo't, U-S Her sister Emily iooe her 
diploma in Phi 

Lavs of I if* con^M-Tcd with reference to the 
Pbvsical Falucation of Girls 18a2 
Blacewell (Thomas) bom at Aberdeen, 170.- 
1757 

Inquiry Into the Life and II rftfngs of Homer, 
1735 

I/'t 'ers on Mythology 1718 
Memo rs of the Court of Augurtus 1753 
Blappase (John) mathematician born at 
Reading In Berkshire laaO-1011 
Art of Dialling IC'jO 
A'tndabium brameum Generate 1505 
MaJiemal'cal Jei cl (The) 15 5 
Blaip., p p (Hugh), bom at Elmbnrgb, 1718- 
1600 

lectures on Rhetoric, 1783 
O slan (in D'cnce of the poems so called), 
17P3 

Sermoi” 1777 (Once venr popular ) 

(Hi, life by D- T HUE 1/07) 

Blau TPS, P.S A. (John) (hrcnologut, 
*-1782 

Cbroaologlcal Table”, 175C 
Blaiu (Patnch.) anatomist, bom at Du-dee, 
1C90-172” 

Botanical l.ssays (in Ivo parts) 1720 
Ph-r-na-o-Bo*anology 1723-38 
Burr (P/ 1 Iloberl), poet, bora In Edinburgh, 
IC n 3-174* 

Grave (The), In bhuik verse 17-T3 (In this 
occurs tue celehramd line, ■ Lite angels 
v!”Ji“, shi rt and fir Vtween ) 

FIlai.e (U illiam) * I'ktor Igcotu” *’ pcW e» 
graver on copper, etc , Lor dou 1757-1927 
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America (a prophecy), 1103 
Booh ofAharua 179a 
Booh Of Thiel 1789 
Europe (a prophecy), 1791 
Gates of Paradise, 1793 
Jerusalem 1801 

Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 1800 
muon, 1804 
Poetical Sketches 1783 

Bongs of i vper !cncc (with etchings on copper 
by hhn'clT), 1791 

Songs of Innocence (with etchings on copper 
by himself), 1789 
Orizen, 1800 

Visions of the Daughters of Albion 1793 

lie illustrated on copper Blair's Grave 
1805 Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims The 
Pool of Job 1820 , Milton 1804 Dante a 
Inferno 1821 Youngs Aip/it Thoughts, 
1797 his own Poems, etc 
(Ills Llfe.byGllcbrjst, 1893, Rossetti 18C6) 
Blaket, Ph D (Robert) bom at Morpeth, in 
Northumberland, 1795-1878 
F 'say on logic, 1834 

lreedom of the Divine and Human Wills, 
1829 

History of Moral Science 1833 
History of Political Literature, 1855 
Lives of the Primitive Fathers of the Church, 
1834 

Bw.i citaed (Laman), bom at Yarmouth, 1803- 
1845 

Essays and Sketches, 1840 
Lyric Offering (The) 1828 
IJusa (Rev Robert), poet etc. London 1779- 

182j 

Edwy and Elglva (poems) about 1810 
Four Slaves of Cytbcrca (The) about 1803. 
Bland (M Ilham) 1788-1872 
Experimental Essays on the Principles of 
Construction In Arches, Piers and But- 
tresses 1803 

Blake, M D (Sir Gilbert), born at Blanefield, 
in Ayrshire, 1749-1834 
Elements of Medical Logic, 1819 
Lectures on Muscular Motion, 1790 
Observations on the Diseases of Seamen, 1783 
Select Dissertations, 1822 
Blayket, D D (Benjamin), Hebrew mt ic, 
*-1801 

DLscrtatlon on Daniel a “ Weeks " 1775 
Jcremtah (translated from the original) 1784 
Blessivcton (Marguerite countess of), novelist, 
horn near Clonmel In Ireland 2789-18)9 
Conversations with Lord Byron, 1832 (Her 
best w orh ) 

Desultory Thoughts 1838 
Idler In France, 1841 
Idler in Italy, 1839 

Aocds and Piles 
Belle of the Season (The), 1840 
Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman 1835 
Confessions of an Elderly Lady, 1836 
Country Quarters, 1850 
Governess (The), 1841 - 
' Repealers ( fhe), 1833 
Two Friends ( 1 he), 1834 
Victims of Society 1837 
Bliqh (William), bom at Farmagham.In Kent, 
1753-1817 

Bar rathe of the Mutiny on board HMS 


Bounty, 1790 (Lord Byron B Island Is 
based on this narrative.) 

Voyage to the South Sea 1792 

Blosicfirld (Francis), topographer, bom at 
FersDeld, in Norfolk, 1705-1751 
Collectanea Cantabrlgienslo, 1750 
History of Thctford (in Norfolk) 1739 
Topognphtcat History of Norfolk (continue,) 
by Parkin) 1739-75 

Bloomfield (Robert) pastoral poet, born at 
Honington In Suffolk, 17G6-1823 
Ballads and other Pieces, 1800-1806 
Banka of the Wye, 1822 
Farmer's Boy (in 4 parts, 10 syl rhymes) 1793 
Good Tidings 1804 
May-day with the Muses, 1822 
Rural I ales, 1802 
Wild Flowers 1806 

BLOitr (Thomas), antiquary, bom at Stamford, 
1753-1814 

History and Antlqmtiesof Rutland 1811 (Of 
great merit ) 

History of the Manor of South Winfield, In 
Derbyshire, 1793 

Blount (Charles) deist, bora In Upper Hollo- 
way, 1654-1693 
Anirna Mundi, 1679 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians, 1680 
OraclcB of Reason, 1693 
Two First Books of Philostratns concerning 
tbe Life of Apollonius of If ana, 1680 

Bloust (Sir Henry) born atTittcnhanger Park 
Surrey 1602-1682 , 

Journcj to Jerusalem, 1669 
Voyage into the Levant (A) 1630 

Bloust (Thomas), born at Bardslej, lu I/utca 
Bhln 1619-1679 

Boscobel (a history of tho escape of Cb tries 
II), 1660 

rragmenta Antlqultatls, 1679 
Gto-sugraphla, or Dictionary of Hard Words, 
1656 

Law Dictionary and Glos. ary (A) 1670 

Blount (Sir rhomas Pope), born In llppe. 
Holloway, 1649-1697 

Censura cclebrium Authorum, 1690 (A 
learned treatise ) 

De re Poetlca, 1694 

Es«a>s 1687 (Chalmers says they are equal 
to Montaigne s ) 

Natural History, 1693 

Blow (John) musician bom at North Cul- 
llngbam, in Nottinghamshire, 1648-1703 
Ampblon Angllcus 1700 

Bobart (Jacob) botanist, 1600-1679 
Catalogns Plantamm Horti Medici Oxen , 
1648 

Boethius, or Bofce, D D (Hector), historian 
born at Dundee 1470-1550 
Scotorum His ton®, etc , 1526 
Vita, Episcoporum Murthlacenslum ct Aber 
doiiensium, 1522 

Bogan (Zacb-rj), phiMogist^born In Devon 
shire, 1G25-1G59 

Additions to Rous s Attic Jrchaotuyy, 1635 
lluraen comparetlo cum Sctlptorjbus Sacris, 
1658 

Bolinobeoke (Henry St. John viscount) 
Uataman, bom in Battcreea, 1678-1761 
Dissertation on Parties, 1735 
Idea of a Patriot King 1743. 
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BOYD — BRADY 


APPENDIX I 


BRADFORD— BRADY 


Landsc.pes, Churches and Moralities, 1874. 

I eisnre Homs in Town etc. 

Memorials of St. Andreev's Sundays, 1870 
Recreations of a Country Par* on (originally 
in Fraser's dfaj/annr), 1859 
Botd (Henry) poet, bom in Ireland, 1750-1832. 
Dantes Iheine Comedy (transla ed), 1785- 
1602 

Boro (Zachary) Ui cabman, 15=9-1653 
Cremes Comforts, and Counsel?, 1613 
Garden or Zion (The), 1611. 

Last Battell of the Soule in Death, 1619 
Psalmes of David in Meeter (3rd edit.), 1616 
Tro Oriental Pearls, Grace and Glory 1718 
Zion’s Flowers (usually called ‘ Zachary 
Boyd s Bib’e,” in rhyme), never published. 
Botle (Charles, earl or Orrery), bom at Chelsea, 
1076-1731 

Edited the Eputles of PhaXanS 1695 
Botle (Hon Robert), phihwop’ier, born at LL- 
more In Ireland, 1626-1691 
Constde-ations touching the Usefulness of Ex- 
perimental Natural Philosophy, 1663, 
Discourse of Things above Reason 168. 

. Experiments and Considerations upon Colours, 
1663. 

Experiments and Observations npon Cold, 
1665 , 

Free Inquiry into the vulgarly received No* ion 
of Nature, 1679 

General History of the Air 1692 
Medicina Hvdrostat.es, 1690 
Memoirs for the Natural History of Human 
Blood, 1651 

New Experiments, rhy?'Co-mechanical, touch- 
ing the Spring of the Air, 1669 
Physiological Eosav> etc, 16S1 
Sceptical Chemist 1662. 

(Life, by Thomas Birch 1741 ) 

B eacsexbuet (Charles Booth), Bayswater, 
1831- 

Enropean Armaments, 1867 
"Winter Campaign of Prince Frederick Charles 
in 1870-71 

Bsaceexbeet (Henrr) bom at Bolingb-oke, in 
lancoinshire 1S37- 
Fanti and Ashanti, 1873, 

Brac~on (Henry de) jurist, 11S5-12G7 
De Legibus et Consuetudmibn3 Anglia? post- 
humous 1569 (“Best of judical classics. ) 
Bead non (Mary Elizabeth), Mrs Maxwell 
norelirt, London 1837- 
Auru-a Floyd, 1864. 

Barbara, etc, 1SS0 
Birds of Prey 1870 

Captain o r the Vulture (The), a tale, 1870 
Charlo te s Inheritance, 1871 
Cloven Foot (The), 1878 
Dead Men s Shoes, 1S76. 

Dead Sea Fruit, 1872. 

Doctor’s I\ ife (The) 1667 - 

Eleanor’s Victory, 1865 
Fenton s Quest (contributed to EF grama) 
Hen-y Dunbar, 1865. 

Hostages of Fo-tune, 18^5 
Joan March-moot s Legacv, 1666 
Joshua Haggards Daughter, 1876 
Ladv Audiey’a Secret, 1862. 

.Lad v Li’Ie (contributed to Taop T e Ear\ 186° 
Lady’s Mile (The), 186° 

Lost *0- Love, 187k. 


Lovells of Arden, 1871 
Lucius Davoren, 1873 
Milly Darrell 1872. 

Only a Clod, 186= 

Open Verdict (An), 1878 
Ralph the Bailiff (a tale in St Jams s Jfayi- 
airse) 

Robert Alnslelgb 1871 
Run to Earth, 1572 
Rupert Godwin, 1871 
Sir Jasper s Tenant, 1868 
Strange World (A), 1875 
Strangers and Pilgrims, 1873 
Taken at the Flood, 1874 
To the Bitter End, 1872. 

Trail of the Serpent (The), 1868 
Weavers and Weft, 1877 
Vixen, 1879 , and many others 
*,* Garibaldi, and other Poems, 1661 
Griselda (a dr ama) , 1873 
Loves of Arcadia (a commedietla) I860 
Beadfoed (William), bom at Auste*field In 
Lancashire, 1588-1657 
History of Plymouth Colony, 1856 
Beadlet (Rev Edward), pseudonym ' Cuth- 
bert Bede ” bom at Eiddenmnster, In or- 
cestetshire, 1827- 

Adventurea of Verdant Green (a tale), 1853 
Curate or Cranston, etc, 1B62 
Glencreggan (a descriptive work), 1861 
Mattins and Muttons (a novel), 1866 
Rook’s Garden (The) 1865 
Tour in Tartan Land (A) 1863 
White Wife (The), legends and tales, 1SC4 
Wild Cantlre 1864. 

Beadlet DD (James), astronomer, bom at 
Sherborne 1692-1762. 

Astronomical Observations, posthumous 1793, 
1805. 

(He discovered the Aberration of Lsght, 
1727 and lufation 1747) 

Beadlet (Richard), bo’anut, 1700-1732. 
Dictionsram Botanlcum 1723 
New Improvement of Planting, e’e, 1717 
Plante Succulents? 1716-27 
Surrey of Ancient Husbandry and Gardening, 
1725 

Bsadshaw (George), of Manchester *-1653 
Brad-haw s ContmentaFEatlwav Gtnd*, 1S47 
Railway Companion 1839, de-ctoped into the 
Railway Guide, 1841 

Bead-haw (Henry), bom at Chester, 1450- 
1513. 

L-fe of S- Radegunde (no date) 

Lyfe of SL Werburgh, 14=5 
BsadwaedcvE (Thomas), archbishop of Canter- 
bury bom at Chichester, 1290-134= 

De Arithmehca Speculativa, 14=5 
De Causa Dei contra Pelaginm 1618 
De Geometna Speculativa, 1495 
De Proportionibu3 Velocitatum, 1505 (all 
posthumous) 

(His Life, bv Dr Hook, In his Zi re' of the 
Arcftbirhop* of Canttrbaru, 1861-75) 

Beadt (Nicholas), bom a’ Bandon, In I relan d, 
1659-T2S 

Translations of P.-alms, 16=6 (Taie and 
Brady) 

Beadt, MD (Robert) fistonan, *-1700 
Complete His*oiy of Encland, 16-5 
Int-oduction to 6 d English Hlsto-y, 1054. 
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P- in (Jcn-pb), i v Vaniuon tarn a Nan 
bo-ougb, In Devonshire, 17J3~1623 
r>!i —tellon on the CouMrurtion of ht-.'s, 

1*5* 

(Took on! lit’ patent Lr loS., ITS i for 
In’ h r d)~l-Uc prat 170G) 

1 >EAM> (lohj) an'ujtszry bom at >ion-es*‘le- 
on Tit* in J>onlinml>crlird, 1743-16ut> 
IPfirv and Anlh, 11111-* of 'Netcc.a’tlr, 17a3 
I opal-- Antl'lUl 1 *'*, 177C 
ri-AM'r (U Illlaia fboma’'i, cVcnf/', bom 1TSC 
1 CG. 

D Hi i-.-y of Vate-ii Medlrt, 1S23 
D-bcnir.) of hr' co I ! t< -atum and \rt 
1=2 (Ibcar* by ft T Bmnde ml I n 
If 1\ fan I ta-G7) 

Mrnu.il of kbcul "v Kin 
B”a no (ftaVri} ar-V'er*, isjo- 
Vrtlyih of lio’lnc Vrchitrduri 
Op n Tuib r I oaVcfthe JHiJ'o Ac 3 (The) 
1 *- 2 

IV i h Ctare'e* 1651 

Ht-iTmrarrr(l 'eha-J). pc< .bonin-ar Apple 
If, 1S”-2G73 

Art Aul—p Ut'l-nd? o IMals'er Lrctn-c, 
im 

Ar Tea"* (a- el-ga). 1CII 

P-ma « Jour-M ICi -J) 

U-* 1 Lit (I i Lein ai 1 Ii 1 1! 1 vir* } 1C1° 
Jlm-li i P-r-ial- * Jru al (In La ‘a 
a J I jp!l«'i ii «') buiao !« 1*1C 
Urn of i 1 « 1 on^i impc'e-s from Julia? 

( r 1 1 J< Hi-i. ! II, ICK 
IV c..ilu> B iL“ j’cuji (A l’;e c,mrJ)) 
1G4I 

Hurt? Boll of th- Hill Ang- < cal.'VId 
3C4 - V MUll- 1 I Ca- 
l’. -Ill- t Pilpplai (Tt -X 1CII 
l ,, il!'X’ ’ and JA,n> ,ra, tiro Italic.. biro 
Lo-ere 10 J i 

J/aim-’lf Itsa'l panptrasd 1C3 = 

FpSr 1 ul S; c r’r ir 
(HLI'f- brj Ha* r-rryvl, 1620) 

Lrur pl*» ’ n J-n nine Arna Ulna Lcnpe 
r'-TJir' 1 n 1 ifc»rr<v, 1*0 
B.-r.lai of tl - T„ra - - d be Tt-y (Tin). 

ad-*cr i he rirt V 
O, ot rt'-aau cf \\ aired! m fa rcmftnceA led 
If InxlBMi mo*), I'7C 
T ,U of I I- V-d (a 1 - , I of I) vo .) 1=33 
Ocaei =1 3/iUha t 111* f itu' *, 1*70 
Ht->1 b‘9 Uf" fn. 2 r _»7 
Hart’acJ I< - ■* (a J(„ ndV, 1=M 
IDf ry |V Bo -iror (a 1 g-nd) 18'2 
To - of Arc (bl mr'u 0 l-,; 

I If- of T I ocij ‘•.o’hanJ ]’ A-, 1 *■ ^ t 
lb m 'n of Chart' a Alf td i Aha- 1 (li-r first 
butbi-d) 1=33 

MubnUlri’ and Lair-’ of u-vilrerLnd, 1=11 
1 erpa 1 tbo i’lxta> (a Cbri *m_’ talc' 1621 
J*rc *ns.ut (Trio) a uoi (I !m.= 

1 noHofth-rroVit* Jt’oftboCcvcnnefl, 1670 
lfo*?traru- 16*4 

Tall«i(17ir) o Hirer of Bortapi! 1 F^O 
Trdarnj of frefa me(aI('pi-mlofConi«'all) 1 
lftr 

Trial’ of Jk/tn-=llc I IV 1S48 
Tr'ila of til" Heart 1<C33 

irli, ot tbc fatal 0 1 (a irg ml or 
I) non) l“’l 

1HV ]IivJj(ili3),nnovt.l ) 1S2’ 


Il"Ar (Sir iv-lnald) an.\itecl, *-U03 
Henrj 111 a Cbapt), Mcstnilnstcr Abbey, 
(biTtin) 1002 

St (ifomo ’ rinpf! 1\ Ind’ar (b fpia) 14TC 
Beat bSA (Wllliim), nrhipiary, bom nt 
Sbtri?, In barrry 173G-1P32 
Hhtory of (be Pountv of Srnrey, 1801—1 4 
BaATtirooKr (1 Ichard Cornu allls Seville, lord), 
1S20-18C1 

Amlfua Laplo-r'i, 1817 
Scpulclira ijtpo’lla, ISIS 
Su >n Ol -.((juic’, 1852 

Bri -s (Henry Hegart) bom In Kerry, Ireland, 
1805- 

Plimend Bocir (The), and other Bo-in', ISli 
M(«lt'n ljiclhb Llterntnn 1857 
St I ucl» 111* oncal, S j h*lual, and Hc=crij) 
live, 1 = 1 ) 

\t arranarra, the Carlb Chief (a tale), 177C 
Hi i-vroN ( Lhiord I elham), 1771-ltOa 

Naval lih'ory of Orrat Britain from 17c3 to 
3=22 (In 0 a ol’ ). 1823 

Bt rrmooh (Ltuard) onfi^imry, e'c., bom at 
Clicks- lutL-lGIh 

IX Vo J riba? et TrcUls Vctcrutn Num- 
rnorum 1 C 11 

I iqulnc’ touching the Dlver-'ty of Languages 
and Jbl'gb is, etc, 1CW 
B no (Nldiol-’) i y‘ 1jj 5-IG21 
Uh r of \ norou’ lx tlcob 1537 
Ra’I-v Break (ihc), or Vt aming fo-M aa* '«», 

Ilrii! >n sBowrroflX light’ (opitaphr sonm t“, 
pa. to-al* etc) I5’l 

C, 'HT-c.-i]ila. I’a'qnll aldghlcap an AnllJot 
{o- tl " Head.cb' 1 CI 2 
Or^r’iig of ProverlH (fl -). 1CIG 
Dialogue Ntutcn Antonio, Ilea idro ami 
JUnno Iu03 

Wit ii • "ij (A), part L The Ilat Kht houle 
pa-” II , Tile Bleu A\ c< per KOI 
FIim-K’i upan 1 ancle ( \) lu“7 
Gtrrl a id Ibad.! (I he), in pro*o 1G0G 
Ho ir- Coun’alle (In trr* k 1G05 
I M oal 1 nnd A\ onld V t (In ttr*i ' 1014 
Mod MorU mj M»«'ira(V) a dialogue lie 
t 'cen laki r and MI tab, r ICO’ 

Nlarlc Magdaloncs IaAc (Jho SoulalAitC) 
1535 

M-lancholIl.c Huniaura (In vcr=t), 1 C 00 
Mo ’irr*# Ble*'ltig ( I he) In terse IC02 
Old Madcapivea Aett Galljranufr} 1G02 
Old Man’a J s-t on (An), and a \onng Mans 
Lote(an Interlude), 1G0 
I arqull i’ Stadcappe and Madcappea Mc=*igo 
(a aitlro In \tr*e), IC00 
Pilgrimage to BaradKi 153; 

Pl<-'ani Qulppea for Upttart Gcntietro ueli 
1505 

Po-t ulth a Packet of Mad I/ttcrs (A) IC33 
Small Handful of J rai rant Movers gathered 
from tlie haerfl Scripture’ 1575 
Solemn I a*5'onot thosoitlcaljote (In terse) 
1G23 

Soules Immo-ial Crotmo (Tlie), tv hied of 
tlnno, MKIome, I^ate, Conrtaudi, Pa 
tKnco Humllltle, and Jiitiul'em 5 (in 
verm), IC05 

IV III of V\ It ( Dio) in pro*c nud vpkc 1557 
Mltfl Ih-hate Mmlth 1G03 
V\ ond-rs north Hie h-tirlui, 1G0. 
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Works of ft Young Wyt (descriptive of the 
manners of the time), 1677 
Brewer (Antony), poet and dromafut, In the 
time of Charles L and Cromwell 
Wrote six dramas, odo called Tht flw Senses, 
about 1620 

Brewer, I.L D (Rev E Cobham), educationist 
and literary virtuoso, 1810- 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 1969 
Guide to Science, 1950 
History of France, 1863 
History of Germany, 1881 
La Clef de la Science, in French, 1854 (Based 
on the * Guide to Science," but quite a new 
work ) 

Reader’s Handbook (The) 1890 
'1 heology in Science 1859 
Burwt.it (Rev John Sherrcn) historian and 
historical antiquary 1809-1879 
Athanasian Creed vindicated, 1871 
Athanasian Origin of tho Athanasian Creed, 
1872 

Elementary Atlas of History and Geography , 
revised editions, 1865 1871 
Endowments and Establishment of tho Church 
of England, 1873 

English Studies, posthumous 1881 
_Frofaces to Henry VIII vol i 122 pp , 
vol 11 279 pp , vol 111 435 pp , vol iv 

666 pp 

Report to the Master of the Rolls on the Carte 
and Carcw Papers 
What is Establishment, etc , 1868 
Edited 

Aristotle's Ethics, with English Notes, 1836 
Bacons hovum Organism, with Introduction 
and Notes 1806 

Court of King James I , by C Goodman now 
first published, 1839 
Fullers Church History, 1845 
History of Popish Transubstantiation, by J 
Cosin with Memoir, 1850 
Student s Hume (new edition) 1880 
Record Office Publications 
Calendar of tho Carcw MSS, 1874 (with 
Bullen). 

Fr Rogerl Bacon! opera quredom baclenus 
incdlta. 

Giraldi Carabrensls Opera 
Letters and Papers of tho Reign of nenry VIII , 
with prefaces, vol 1,1861, vol li 1864 
and six more “ part- volumes " (His great 
work ) 

Monuments Franciscans. 

Keglstrum Malmburiense, 1881 (With C T 
Martin ) 

BnrwEU (Thomas) poet, 17th century 
Knot of rooles (A) 1624 
Weeping Lady (The) or London liko Ninivie 
in Sackcloth, 1625 

Brewster, LL D (Sir David) natural phi 
losopher, bom at Jedburgh, in Scotland, 
1781-1863 

Depolarisation of Light, 1813 
1 Uiptical Polarisation, 1830 
Kaleidoscope (invented) 1819 
Laws of Polarisation (The), 1818 
I etters on -Natural Magic, 1831 
I ife ana Letters of Euler, 1813 
Life of Sir Isaac Newton, 1828 (RepubltBhed 
and enlarged in 1855 ) 

Martyrs of Science, 1841 


Memoirs of Life, Writings, and Discoveries of 
Sir I Newton, 1855 
More Worlds than One, 1854 
New System of Illumination for Lighthouses, 
1827 

On the Production of Polarising Structure by 
Pressure 1816 

Polarisation of Light by Reflection 1815 
Treatise on Burning Instruments, 1812. 
Treatise on Optics, 1831 
Unroors (John), antiquary, born at BinCeld In 
Berkshire, 1666-1724 

History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, 
1762-91 

Bridqes (Noah), about 1610-1670 
Art of Short and Secret Writing, 1659 
Lnx Mcreatoria, Arlthmctlk Natural and 
Decimal, 1661 

Bridgewater (John), *-1594 
ConcortatioEcclcsIffi Catholics’ in Anglia con 
traCalvlno-PapIstasetPurltanos sub Eliza- 
beths Regina, posthumous 1094 
Briggs (Henry) mathematician ), bom near 
Halifax, *in Yorkshire, 1556-1630 
Arithmetics Loganthmica, 1624 
Trigonometria Brltannica, 1633 
Briggs, M D (William), horn at Norwich, 1641- 
1704. 

Opbtlialmographia, 1676 
Brisco r (John Potter) antiquary, bom at 
Leverbridge in Lancashire, 1848— 
Biographical Sketch of R Millhouse 1881 
Book of Nottinghamshire (anecdotes), 1878 
Literature or Tim Bobbin (a bibliography), 
1872 

Midland Notes, four series, 1879-82 
Nottinghamshire Facts and Fictions (folk 
lore, etc ), 1st series, 1876, 2nd Berks 
1877 > 

Britton (John), antiquary, topographer etc 
bom near Chippenham, in Wiltshire 1771- 
1857 

Architectural Antiquities of Great Brit tin 
1805-26 

Architectural Illustrations of tue Public 
Buildings of London 1828 
Autobiography, 1849-60 
Beauties of W iltsblre, 1801-25 
Cathedral Antiquities of England, 1814-32 
Dictionary of the Architecture and Archieo- 
logy of the Middle Ages 1830-38 
Bp.odhpad (John Romcj n) of New \ orh, 1814- 
History of tho State of New York 1853 
Bhodie (Sir Benjamin Coilins), surgeon, born 
at Winterslow, in k\ iltsblre 1783-1862 
Experiments and Observations on the In 
fiuencc of the Nerves of the Eighth Pair on 
the Secretions of the Stomach, 1814 
Lectures on Diseases of the Urinary Organs, 
1833 

Lectures on Local Nervous Affections, 1837 
Lectures on Pathology and Surgery, 1840 
Pathological and Surgical Observations on 
Diseases of the Joints 1813 
Physiological Researches, 1851 
Psychological Inquiries, 1854 
(Autobiography ) 

Btome (Alexander) poet, 1620-1666 
Covent Garden Drollery, 1672 
Cnnmng Lovers (The) 1651 
Taney’s Festivals, 1657 
Poems and Songs lG(y , 
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Bun-u (H-bard), drajrttut, *-1552 
Antipodes (The), If tO 
Jovial Crew ( \\ 1C52. 

Sja-rep ' Garden (The), 1640 

*.* l o- lib pups rec ArrRT'X III 
(id * wl n’o w-we oo’lccwd after bis death, 
crd publl hM 1 Cj3 IC..0 ) 

Ii~i«.nrx» (d\ till., wit, rwrft/ji, l/indon, 1712- 
l'ta 

c utibs* Ans'cmicru, 1*4* 
ll-riirro* (John), Coer! h*d in 13*0 
CL S'dron, j» slicrirn* 1C..2 
Peevrr (Gurlrute), ps'-donym ‘Cure* IMS," 
ro~’i / tjro n Thonito i In do «. } Ire, 
151C-1H3 

Jaw lyre 1*47 (H'*b*st) 

I re* - *4 r(Hi ), IS.C 
c ' M rov, UP 
dii'erer l«*X 

(U> t>v afr Gx«VMU 1 *j7) 

%* Tli- (BijP^rr -f 1 nllv en-1 Arn* e!«o 
r 1 1 ’i dr'c.etk.v-ri an 1 tiosds, be* Jar 
f rre ** 1* tl •> only p*w.!i rtkn c r n.pjtc 
r* ' ir (I rs-ii), r m-'i it, •-1TF' 1 
J1 < m tf I.rnilv Montagu*. KC -1 
j T* ‘ *-1, 1**2 

li* •'iKi (1 Llk* Orrsi’t* I *d\ ]'< l«>n> _t 

Ale*' rr. In d, am lrb*Mr 1 l-IC.* 

Alt' ira Mu -spha /a tre 'i ' I’m 
Oi 1 a {cu-talning 110 t J* * bum n * 

If’J 

Lir of c irrMbp Q 2-'y p-v Imrwv { 
Il-o^sr (H'f-v). /sv t rill re re'i/*, leni In 
Jr* Ur I, l'K-1,-3 

1—rl of U 'eland (The) a trsprdy, 
ITCj 

Sa'-} 'lal*- 1?50 
I ant ITJ Isls-s 1*45 
icolufynslItj-OV) nr, ore! 176* 
tit * am* Wl (a trap Jvd. 1*12 
In!! * 4* rnvili* (a rulrl). l**i? 

T-i »a ilwHita 1 * 27 
Uulsc**il lire ity (In re***) 

Frevrrr (flAipbot, ce'i'juan, 1652-1G2., 
t-Jal ere* if (V I (np* 1 rin-r*, lit Sr < lr 
of Li “Um 1, 1C 5 (A salushV wo 1. ) 

P ism" of CreUin J rror* in th* tnccli euro- 
j rj'nrnm (bv C-rio], 16 t| 

A v<m * P!_ drey 'll mr", 1724 
Proerc (■* r I at* O. *-t 
1-5 Orsuur!* At *!np r n rt lt p3 
IluGCEr (Per Utopla-d Aupv* os), of But tin, 
1KJ2- 

Ciirt,** III tro-Im I Ifr J$3) 

IJf-a* FrrA-T'jt t\ J o!>* fun 1EC3 
Jllltn Is 3 

I dire* o' f-nrll* , i TJ''ra’nre l'i' 
l*C“-15*r 

*■ irl'ircf o>l Pc. tamtnt Hmws, lf«() (in 
( ltd tPml') 

Tb -a'jpre In tb* Ln:t!«b IV f 1S74 
Uroot* (Clj: l-sH' 1 ryXnr’r-li l anj rfruria/ie 
rtiOn* l>o'n at Urtll In Oafutd btre 1815- 
1“T4 

AotrV 

A epm Court, 1(35 
Gotdun KnA (Tb*). 18„* 

E'lTTr<A>n! (lb-) 16 41 
bryen'er Jr' c, ISC? 

pranat 

Crw'efTh ) 1 > 


PaupbUr of Ibr Sta*K (The) 

Hurours anil 1 nck« 

Our New Gofirncfs 

ihS'.tllanur t 
JrnpKlctons (Tlir'l for Punch 
liymsofm orrt Humour ]>o*tbumou« I STS 
Enooi r, LL D (U Ill'itn), j-ncl, ic_n-l*4j 
IVtu* on Ecseral Occasion* 172* 

EcomuM (Itlcli rdX rmonory, 17CO-1E21 
A J creiled Knowledge of the Prophecies ami 
Time*, etc- 179« 

ItrorciiA) end \ Atre (Jimp, lord), lent in 
Lllnbtirpli 1772-1PCS 
Allc*t Lun"l (a novel), 1844 
Phlogue* on In'tlnct, j *t|*> 

P!*rouive*of Natural Pht-olose, l«Xi 
PI *c*tatlons on Subject* of bctence 1*35 
J-jcpcrlni'-nLs and Ol>«crvatlo is on lh* J*rnper 
ties of J Iplit 1830 

HI*toric SSetebes of S atc-Tien leCo-in 
lives of Vers of Arts and “wlenve IMS 
I tl*v a Natural The foe >/ (fdit'-d), 1312 
I'olltlcal Phllosjpbj 1*10-14 
1 '•\olntlcn In France (Tie), 18JP 
c peedie“, iso* 

btitesnenor (be Time of George JJJ is*/ u 
t oltalre and Pou*’eau 1B45 
N\ora«, eollec'etl !■} hlm'elf; 183j- r 7 
( \utoblegrapbv po'ttiumons 1 s-T 1 1 
111 OCGItTOv (lies JIuSb\ lle’iratp eml Pr- 
binical rc l nl<ir 1M0-1C12 
Comment upon Cohclcfi o* I-ccIc'Ij*' * 
ICOa 

Cir«entof Scripture 1503, ilefind rl, 1C20 
Panlr! bis ClialJle \ l«lons, 1550 
Daniel bis \\ cebe* 15*0 
f iposl Ion of Uie Common Prayer Kto 
lasn entatlon rf Jeremiah from tLc Original 
Hi brew, ICO* 

MdchlscJi t proved to h* S^cj, 1551 

Atordoclial It's Ape 16*0 

Oar Jnrde died a* the time fore told |o pan! I 

lu 1 )* 

Our J/mJes Famlle, ICOS 
scd*rOlam 1501 

IlrotriiTOv (John Cam ITobhou**, lo*d) c '’<•> 

non Isom n‘ Hedland, r*ar Hrldal, In 
Glouces er*blrc, 17fC-16tO 
Jonrrey through \ltunh etc 1812 
lrt or o f an t iptfhman, llslG 
DnoLcureiN (lJdiard) I5Cn-lC31 
}c lrhsUcallll *ory of GnalEdinln lr"! 
Mona« Iciou IlriWnnlcum posthumous lta 
Prorcirron (lliomas) J ondon 1701-1771 
P*f ner of the corouionly rvceivcal Pvdrln s 
of the Human Soul, 17cC 
Hlstorleal P cilonaty of All Religion* I uf 
JlnocoiiTON (\\ llllam Robert) (lionet- terblrr 
17C3-P22 

Noyago of Pi'cotcrr (o the lfn*tb Panfic 
Ocean, 1501 

Rncnri (diaries Ilroel den), r.octlu', of Plilli 
ihlrbla US 17*1-1310 
Arthur Mervyii o* Nfemolrs of the Vtr 1703 
(the grrnt yellow feacr), 1735 
Clara Howard 1601 

Pxlpar Huntly, or Adventures of n S’ in 
tralbcr 1801 

Jane Tielb'/ 1301 

Oruv n 1 or the secret W |tre»s 17^9 
\\ leland, 17 d 
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Chou'S (Ford Madox), painter, bom nt Calais, 
1821- 

Chaucer reciting his Poetry at the Court of 
IMwnrd III , 1851 
Christ washing Peter’s Feet, 1852 
Cromwell, 1878 
King Lear, 1849 

— 1\ ickllff reading his Translation of the Scrip- 
tures 1848 

Enows M D (John) horn at Rothbnry, In 
Northumberland, 1715-1756 
Barbarossa, 1755 

Essays on the Characteristics of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, 1751 

1-sttmnte of tho Planners and Principles of the 
Times 1757-58 (Seven editions in one 
year ) 

Crows (John), a Scotch pastor, bom nt Carpow, 
in Perthshire, 1722-1787 
Christian Journal 1765 
Dictionary of the Holy Bible 1769 
General History of the Church 1771 
Help for the Ignorant (A) 1758 
History of the Church from the Birth of the 
Saviour, 1771 

Self Interpreting Bible (The), 1778 (His 
magnum opus ) 

Crows' (J ohn) horn at Bnncle In Scotland, 
1736-1788 

riomonta Median®, 1779 
Observations on the Old System of Physic, 
posthumous 1804 

(Memoir liy Dr \V C Brown 1S04 ) 
Bnows D.D (John) bom near Whitburn, in 
Scotland 1784-1858 

Expository Discourses on the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Romans, and of Peter 
Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience 
(The) 

Resurrection of Life (The) 

(Memoir bv Dr Calms, 1860 ) 

Brown M D (John) bora nt Biggar, in Scot- 
land 1810- 

Horn. Subsedvaj (a volume of essays) 1853 
Rah and his Friends, 1858-60 
Our Dogs 

Brown (llev Robert) founder of the “ Brown- 
IstE," 1549-1630, bora at Northampton, 

1 549-1 C30 

I ife anil Manners of Truo Christians (The) 
To which is prefixed — 

Treatise of Reformation (A), 1582 
Rrows (Robert) botanist, bom at Montrose, In 
Scotland, 1773-1858 

General Remarks Geographical and Systema- 
tical, on the Botany of Terra Australis 1814 
Prodromes norm Novtc Holland!® 1810 
Supplement, 1830 (Works of great merit ) 
Brows M D (Thomas) pod an&mctaphysician, 
etc bom at Klrkmabrcck, in Scotland, 
1778-1820 

Inquiry into Cause and FCkct, 1801 
1 octuren on Philosophy 1820 
Observations on tho Zounomia of Dr Darwin, 
1793 

Philosophy of tho Human Mind, 1822 
Poetlcai Works 1803 
(His I ife, by elsli 1825 ) 

Brow D D (\\ llliam Kawroncc) bora at 
III roc lit, 1755-1833 

-- Comparative Mow of Christianity and of 


other Forms of Religion, 1826 
Essay on the Existence of a Supremo Creator, 
1816 (A prize of £1200 nc((udged to it ) 
Browne (Charles Farrar), pseudonym “ArtC 
mus Ward,’ humorist, bom in Maine, U S , 
1834-1867 

Artemus Ward among the Fenian", 1866 
Artemns Ward among the Mormons, 1S04 
Artemus Ward his Book, 1862 
Artemus Ward In London, posthumous 1863 
Artemus Ward 8 Complete Works, 1870 
Artemus (Void s "Lecture (at the Egyptian 
Hall, 1869 

Browne (Charles Thomas), horn atV, cllington, 
in Somersetshire, 1825- 
Astrello, or the Prophet s Vision, 1853 
Irene 1848 
Life of Southey, 1854 
Tower of London (The), 1844 
United States, its Constitntion and Powers 
(The) 1856 

Brownf (Frances) bom nt Stranorlar, ’n Ire 
land 1816- (Blind from infancj ) 
Ericksons (The), 1849 
Hidden Sin (The) a not cl, 1865 
Legends of Ulster, 1848 
My Share of the World, 1861 
Sougs of Our Land 1840 
Browne (llablot knight), pseudonym “ Phiz ” 
comic designer, 1815- 

Hlustrated most of tho novels of Charles 
Dickens, Charles Lever, W H Ainsworth 
and Mayhcw Also the Abbotsford edition 
of Scott s Works etc 

Browne (Isaac Hawkins), pod, bom at Burton 
upon Trent 1706-17G0 
De Aninii Immortnlite 1751 
Browne (lobn) anatomist, 1642-1700 
Myography, 1681 

Browne (Rev Moses), port 1703-1787 
Piscatory Eclogues, 1729 
Poems on Various Subjects, 1739 
Browne, M D (Patrick) naturalist born nt 
Crossboyne, in Irclaud 1720-1790 
Civil and Natural History of Jamaica 1756 
(A valuable work.) 

BrowNE (Sir Thomas) antiquary London, 
1605-1682 

Discourse on Sepulchral Unis (A) 1648 
Garden of Cyrus (The), or the Quinctinxlal 
Lozenge, 1653 

Hydriotaphin, or Urn burial, 165° 

Pseudodoxia Epfdcmica (Vulgar Errors) 1G46 
Rellgio Medici 16)2 (His chief work ) 
Treatise on Christian Morals, posthumous 
1756 

(His Life, by Dr John'on 1766) 

Beownf (William), pod, bora at Tavistock in 
Devonshire, 1590-1645 

Britannia s Pastorals (two hooks, each five 
songs), 1613, 1616 
Inner Temple Masque (The) 1620 
Shepherd s Pipe (The), seven eclogue", 1611 
Browninq (Mrs ), maiden name Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, poetess, 1809-1861 

Aurora Leigh, 1856 (Her longest production ) 
Battle of Marathon, 1822 
Cara Quid! Windows, 1851 (Poem on tlia 
Tuscan’s straggle for freedom ) 

Drama of Fxile, 1840 

E"say on Mind, and other Poems, 1S26 
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Greek Christian Poets 1863 

Lad} Geraldine’s Courtship (poem), 1850 

Poems, 1844 

Poems before Congress, 18C0, posthumous 
1SG2 

Prometheus Bonnd (translated) 3833 
Romauntof the Page (The), 1839 
Seraphim and other Poems (The) 1833 
(Memoirs by Stedman ) 

ErowvrMi (Rcbi-t), poet, London, 1812- 
Agamemnon of Ascbylus (translated), 1877 
Aristophanes’ Apology, 1875 
Balaustlon s Adventure, 1871 
Plot on tho 'Scutcheon (a drama), 1S43 
Christmas Eve, 1850 
Dramatic Idylls, 1879-80 
Dramatic Lyrics 1831 
Dramatic Persons, 1861 
Dramatic Pomances 
llCnc at the Pair, 1872 
Inn Album (The) 1876 
King Victor and King Charles 
La Salsiai, 1878 

Men and Women 1855 (His best production ) 

Pacchlarotto, 1876 

Paracclsns (a dmma) 1S3G 

Tippa Passes (a drama), 1812 

Prince Hohcnstiel-Scliwangan, 1871 

Ped-cotton Nightcap Country (The), 1873 

Return of the Druses (a drama) 

Ring and the Book (The), a lan -court poem, 
186S 

Romances and Lyrics 1845 
Bordello (a drama), 1839 
Soul’s Tragedy (A) 1S46 
Strafford (a tragedy), 1837 
Two Pictures of Crolsic (The) 1878 
Bnor-M-rco SI D O' illiam), of Cumberland, 
1711-1800 

Do Pros! Medico Ineundn, 1737 
Treitl'e on the Art of making Salt, 1748 (A 
masterly treati'o ) 

UrccE (James) African traveller , bom at Kin- 
nalrd In Scotland 1730-1794 
Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile, 
1790 

(His Life, by Salt, 1805, A Murray, 1803 ) 
Bnccc (John), bom at Nutldll, in Scotland, 
1744-1820 

Annals of the Last India Company, 1810 
Lillies 1786 

First Principles of Philosophy, 1780 
Report on tho Internal Defence of England, 
17°8 

Esviev of the Fvcnts and Treaties which 
established the Balance of Power In 1 u- 
rope 1796 

Bi-ccf (John), antiquary London 1802-1869 
Restoration of Edward IV (The) 183 5 
Vcrncy’s Notes on the Long Parliament, 1844 
BucCe I L.D (Rev John Colllngwood) historic 
•writer, bom at Newcastle upon Tyne, 
1805- 

Bayeux Tapestry elucidated (The), 1856 
Handbook of 1 nglisb History (A) 

Handbook of Newcastle (A) 

Roman Wall (The) 1851 
BnccE (Michael) pert, bom at Klnnesswood In 
Scotland, 1746-1767 
Poems, posthumous 1770 
(Memoir by Grosart, 1805 ) 
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Br.ur.TOv (Mary), novelist, born in Burra, 0 r- 
cades, 1778-1818 
Self-control, 181 CT 

Bevakt (Jacob) antiquary, bom at Plymoi 111 
1715-1804 

Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 1774-76 
Authenticity oMhe Scriptures 1792 
Dissertation concerning the War of Troy, etc 
1796 

Observations and Inquiries relating to 
Varloils Tarts of Ancient History, 17G7 
PlagueB of Egypt 1794 
Sentiments of Pbilo-Judams concerning tho 
Logos 1797 

Treatise on the Authenticity of the Scrip 
tures, etc , 1792 
Trojan War (On the), 1796 
Vindicin Flavian®, 1780 (To prove Jd 
sephus’s testimony to Cbri't.) 

BrrAVr (11 illiam Cnllen) poet, born at Cum 
mlngtoD TJ S , 1794-1878 
Ages (The), 1821 (His longest and l>e=t 
poem ) 

Battle-field 

Embargo (The), 1807 

Fountain (The) and other Toons 1812 

Hvmn of the City 

Indian at the Burying place of his rather* 
Poems collected 1832 
Tbanatopsts, 1812 

Br.roovn (Patrick) traveller, 1741-1818 
Tour through Sicily and Malta, 1773 
Bcciian, M D (I\ illiam), bom at Ancram it 
Scotland 1729-1805 

Domestic Medicine, 1769 (Once enormouslj 
popular ) 

BrcriAj,AN (George) poet and historian o’ 
Scotland, 1606-1632 
Bapti=lcs (tragmdia) 1573 
Do Jure Regnl anud Scotos, 3579 
Detectlo Marim Keginv, 1572. 

Fronciscanus (a satire, b} ordir of kmf 
James V ), 1533 
Tcphtbes (tngeedia) 1554 
Latin Version of the Psalms 1550 
Romm Scoticnrum Historh, lO^O (His prin 
cipal work.) 

Soiinlum (a satire) 1536 
(His Lffe by Dr David Irving, 1807 ) 

Been vs an (Robert) poet bom at Caverswall 
In Staffordshire, 1841- 
Balder the Beautiful, 1877 
Ballad Stories of the Affection', 1866 
Book of Onn 1870 
Child of Nature 1870, printed 1881 
David Gnv and other I'sais, 18GS 
Drama of Kings (The) 1871 
FlesbK School of Foctr} (The) 1671 
God and the Man (a novel) 18’1 
Idyls and Legends of Inierburn, 180 j 
L and of Lome (The), 1871 
London Poems, 1866, Poems, I860 
Master Spirits, 1873 
Martyrdom of Madeline, 1882 
Napoleon Fallen (a lyrical drama) 1870 
North Coast, and other Poems 1867 
Foctical 1\ orks, 1874 

St Abe and bfs Seven V, lve» 1872 (fLoneli) 
Shadow of the Sn ord (a romance), 1S75 
White Bose and Red (a lore Eton ), 187J 
Undertones I860 
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Plays 

Madcap Prince (A), a corned.’, 1374 
Witch finder (The), a tragedy 
ELcriNGiiAJt (George Villiers, duke of) Lon- 
- don 1627-1688 

Rehearsal (The), a satirical drama, 1671 
"U orbs posthumous 1704 
Clckinoiiaii (James Silk), traveller, of Com 
Troll, 1786-1856 
Travels in Arabia, 1825 
Travels In Assyria, Persia, etc., 1828 
Travels In Mesopotamia 1827 
Travels In Palestine, 1822- 
IIlciu.am) (Francis Trevelyan), naturalist, 
bora at Oxford, 1826-1880 
Curiosities of Natural History, 1857 
Tamiliar History of British 1 lshcs, 1873 
risli hutching 1863 

Logbook of a rishennan and Zoologist 1876 
Blcklami, I) D (William), geologist, born at 
Axinlnster In Dev onsuirc, 1781-1856 
Annals of Philosophy 

Geology and Mineralogy considered with 
reference to Natural theology, 1830 (A 
Bridgewater Treatise) 

ltellqulai Diluvlanra or Observations on Or- 
ganic Remains, attesting the Action of a 
Universal Deluge, 1823 
Vindlcim Geological 1820 
Buckle (Henry Thomas) historical philosopher, 
etc 1822 1862 

History ot Civilization In Europe 1857-61 
Buckmax (James), bom at Cheltenham 1816- 
Flora of the Cottcswolds (The) 1844 
Geology of the Cottcswolds (The) 1845 
History ofBntish Grasses 1858 
Letters on the Geology, Botany, and Archaeo- 
logy of the Neighbourhood of Cheltenham, 
1842 

Remains of Roman Art (The) 1850 
Science and Practice In Farm Cultivation, 1863 
Bcckstonf (John Baldwin) suburbs of London 
1802-1879 He wrote about 160 pieces for 
the stage such ns Green Pushes, Luke the 
labourer The 'Wreck Ashore (Sco Arrrs- 
nxIII) 

Blll, D D (George), bishop of St Dav Id s, born 
nt Wells in Glouccstershlr,, 1634-1710 
Apologia pro “ Harmonla, 1673 
Defenslo 1 Idei Nlcenn. 1685-88 
Lxilmen “Ccnsunc ' (ic ofbis“ Harmonia") 
1671 

Tudlclum hcclesim Catholic® 1694 
Harmonla Apostolica 1669 
l rimltivc and Apostolic Tradition 1709 
(His I Ife, by It. Nelson 1713) 

Iillweu (John), daclylologist 17th century 
Anthropometamorphosis, 1653 
Ghirologla, or the Naturall Language of the 
Hand, 1644 
Chtronomln 1644 

rathomyotomia, oraDissection of the Muscles 
of the Mind 1649 

Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumhe Man’s 
Friend 1643 

Bi WFl (lAlmund) 1540-1617 
Admonition out of the Prophet Joel, 1583 
Comer Stone (The) I Gil 
Coronation of David 1688 
Divorce for Adnlterie, 1610 
Smnme of the Christian Religion (The), 16i6 


XiCNNFr (Light I ev Frauds) 1513-1017 
Comparison between the AnncleDt Favth ar d 
the Romish- 1595 
Exposition of Romans ill 23, 1 016 
Guide to Godlinexse, 1617 
Survey of the Tope s Suprcmacle 1595 
BtrarAU (John) bom at Ektow, In Bcdfonl 
shire 1628-1688 
Barren Flgtrco (The) 1683 
Grace Abounding 1666 
Gospel Truths opened, 1656 
Holy City (The) 1665 
Holy W’ar (an allegory), 1682 
Jerusalem Sinner Bavcd (Tho), 1683 
Justification by Faith, 1671 
Life and Death of Mr Badman (an allegory ) 
1CS0 

Pharisee and Publican (The) 1635 
Pilgrims Progress (an allegory) part 1, 
1678, part 11 1634 (His great w orb ) 
Sighs from Hell, 1650 
W’atcr Baptism, 1673 
*,* Posthumous W orbs, 1691 
(His Life by Inmey, 1809, Southey, 1830 
Philip 1839, George Ofior 1853, Froude 1SS0 ) 
BnrCKiiAUDr (John Lewis), traveller a Swi«s 
by birth, 1784-1817 
Arabic Proverbs 1830 
Travels In Arabia, 1829 
Travels In Nubia, 1819 
Travels In Syria nnd the Holy Land 1822 
(His Life prefixed to Travels m A ulna ) 
Burgess (Rev Richard), 1796- 
Grecce and the Levant, 1835 
Ludl Circcnses 1827 

Topography and Antiquities of Rome (The), 
1831 

Buncm (Jnmes), of Perthshire, 1714-1775 
Britain a Remembrancer, 1745 
Crito etc. 1766-67 
Political Disquisitions, 1774-75 
Buncos, D D (John William), dean of Chi 
Chester, 1819- 

Athanaslan Creed to ho retained (The) 1872 
Century of Verses on Dr Routli (A) 1856 
Disestablishment the Rejection of God, 1868 
Fngland and Rome, 1869 
Historical Notices of the Colleges of Oxford, 
1857 

Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, 1839 
Memoir of the Pauathcnaic Vases, 1833 
Oxford Reformers 1854 
Portrait of a Christian Gentleman (k f F 
Tytler) 1861 

Treatise on the Pastoral Office 1864 
Bdugotice (John), dramatic author, *-1792 
Heiress (The) 1786 
Lord of the Manor (The), 1783 
Maid of the Oaks (The) 1780 
(Memoirs prefixed to lib Diamatic and 
roetic VTorl s, 1808) 

Botke (Edmund), statesman, of Dublin, 1730- 
1797 

Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs 1791 
Inquiry Into our Ideas of the Sublime nnd 
Beautiful, 1766 
I otter to a Noble Lord, 1795 
Present State of the Nation (The) 1769 
Reflections on tho French Revolution, 1790 
Speeches, posthumous 1801 
Thoughts on Trench Affairs, 1791 
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Thoughts on a Regicide s Peace, 1796 
Thoughts on the Causo of the Present Dis 
contents, 1770 

1 indication of Natural Society, 1756 
(Ills Life, by MacCormick, 1797 , BKset, 

3 70S, James Prior, 1824, George Croly 1840, 

J liomas Mach night, 1858-60, Joseph Napier, 
1802, Morlcy, 1867 , etc! 

Burwr (Gauthier), called “Doctor Planus,” 
born at Oxford, 1275-1357 
De Vita ao Modbus Philosophorum, posthu 
mous 1467 

Born, LL D (Richard), bom at Winton, lit 
Westmoreland, 1720-1786 
Ecclesiastical Law, 1760-65 
Justice of the Peace, 1*55 
Burnadt (1 rederick), bom at Bedford, 1842- 
On Horseback through A6ia Minor, 1877 
Ride to khLn, 1873 

IScitNAr (George) bom at Merrimack, in New 
Hampshire 1802-1859 
Christianity, its Essence and Evidence, 1855 
Lectures on the Doctrines of Controversj , 
1835 

Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Women, 
1840 

Bcrnes (Sir Alexander), bom nt Montrose, In 
Scotland, 1805-1842 
Cabool, 1842 

Travels into Bokhara, 1834 
Bens rr (Gilbert) bishop of Salisbury, born in 
Ldinbnrgli, 1643-1715 

1 \position of tbo Thirty nine Articles 1699 
IIHorv of his own Time posthumous 1723 34 
History of the Reformation, vol i, 1679 
vol II 1681, \ol ill , 1714 
Letters (oatbo cormptions of Popery), 1686 
(The best work on the subject extant ) 

Liie of Dr Bedell, 1692 
I ife or Sir Matthew Hale 1682 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 1676 
Rome s Glory (Miracles of the Saints), 1673 
Some Passages in the Lifo and Death of the 
Earl of Rochester 1680 
(His Life, by las Clcrc, 1715, by his son 
Thomas, 1724-34 ) 

BtntNFT(John) painter and engraver, born at 
Fisherrow, in Scotland, 1784-1868 
I ife of J M W Turner, 1852 O' >tb P 
Cunningham ) 

Practical treatise on Tainting 
(Of his paintings, “Greenwich Pensioners 
receding the newsof the Battle of Trafalgar’ 
is tho best known ) 

BrnxFT, M D (Thomas), 1638-1715 
Hippocrates Contractus, etc , 1685 
Thesaurus Medicinal Practical, 1G73 
Buhnft, D D (Thomas), of Yorkshire, 1678- 
1750 

Arcliccologlm Phllosophicfc, etc , 1692 (In 
which he treats the Mosaic account of " The 
Pall ’ as an allegory ) 

J>e Fide el Offlclis Chnstianorum, 1722 
De Statu Mortuorum, 1720 
Tclluris Theoria Sacra, part i , 1680 , part 1! , 
1680 

(His Life, by Ralph Hcathcoat, 1769 ) 

Bum, ctt (James) See Monuoddo 
Beaver, Mus D (Charles), horn at Shrews 
bury, 1726-1814 

General History of Music, 1776-89 


Present State of Music in France and Itaiv, 
1771 

Tor bis dramatic pieces, see ArrEKDiv HI 
Burn pr (Francisco) afterwards Mdc DArblav, 
novelist, 1752-1840 

Diary and I otters, posthumous 1843 46 
Dramas for Private Representation 1818 
Evelina, or a Young Lady’s Entrance irto 
Society, 1778 

Camilla, or a Picture of Youth, 1796 
Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heiress, 1782 
Georgina 1788 

Wanderer (The), or Tannic Difficulties- 1814 
(Her Memoirs, by Dr Burney, 1832 ) 
Burntt (James) 1749-1821 
History of Discoveries in tbo South Sea, 3803 
(A mnstcrly vv ork ) 

History of North Lastera Voyages of Dis 
cover}, 1819 

Burns (Robert), lyric poet, born at Ayr, 1759- 
1796 

AnldLnngS}ne 1793 (Not original ) 
Cotter’s Saturdn} Night (Spenserian metre) 
1787 

Death and Dr Hornbook (6-lino stanza), 1787 

Duncan Gray, 1792 

I or a that an’ a that, 1798 

Green grow the Rashes O, 1787 

HaUowe ew (8 line stanxn), 1787 

Highland Mary (8 line stanza) 1792 

Mary Morison (8 line stanza), 1793 

Scots wha hae (Sapphic), 1793 

Tam OShanter, 1791 

To Mary in Heaven, 1783 

To a Mountalu Dais}, 1788 

lo a Mouse, 1785 

Iwa Dogs (Cavar and Lnatli), 1787 (Din 
logue ) 

(His Life, by Heron (ie John Pinkerton) 
1797 , James Currie, 1800 , Hamilton Paul 
1819, J G Lockhart, 1823, Allan Cunning 
bam, 1834 , sir II Nicolas 1839, J Wilson 
1841 R Chambers, 1851-52, Mackie, 1879 ) 
Bcrritt (Alexander), of New V ork 1807-1869 
Law Dictionary and Glossary (A), I860 
Treatise on Circunlstantial Evidence 1856 
Burritt (Elihu), of Connecticut, 1811-1879 
Chips from Many Blocks 18?S 
Ollv e Leaves, 1853 
Sparks from tho Am 11, 1848 
Thoughts on Things 1854 
Voice from the Forge (A) 

Walk from John o Groat’s to Lands End 
1805 

Burton (Rev Edward), of Shrewsbury, 1701- 
1836 

Attempt to ascertain the Chronology of the 
Acts of the Apostles etc 1830 
Description of the Antiquities of Rome 1821 
Greek Testament, w itb Notes 1839 
Inquiry into the Heresies or tho Apostolfo 
Age, 1829 

Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, 1333 
Button, LL D (John Hill), historian, of Aber- 
deen, 1809-1881 
Bcntbamlann, 183S 
Book hunter (The), 1862 
Caimgora Mountain (The), 1864 
History of Queen Anne 
History of Scotland from Agrloola’s Invasion 
to the Revolution, 1867 70 
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lllsiuiy of Scotland from tlie Revolution to 
extinction of tie East Jacobite Insurrection, 
1853 

Life and Correspondence of David Hume, 184G 
Lives of Lovat and Forbes, 1817 
Political and Social Economy, 1849 
Reign of Queen Anne, 1880 
Scot Abroad (The) 1864 

Bouton (Richard Francis) traveller, master of 
29 languages, bom in Norfolk, 1821- 
Abeohutn or the Cameroon Mountains, 1863 
Canoeing from SabarJ to the Sea, 18G8 
City of the Saints (The), 1861 
Ltru6can Bologna (a study), 1876 
Falconry in the Valley of the Indus, 1852 
First Footsteps In Fast Africa, 1856 
Goa and the Blue Mountains, 1851 
Lake Regions of Central Africa, 1860 
Mission to Gellle King of Dahomey, 1864 
Nile Basin (The), 1864 

Personal Narrative of a Pilgrim to Mecca, 
1855 

Sind revisited, 1877 

'Trips to Gorilla Land, 1875 
Ultima Thule, 1875 

Viknun and the Vamplro (Hindu tales), 1869 
Zanzibar, 1872 

Burton fRobert) pseudonym “Democritus 
Junior, ’ bom at Llndley, tn Leicestershire, 
1676-1639 

Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621 (A moss of 
quotations, clilcflj Latin ) 

Thllosophaster, with Poems, posthumous 
1862 

Bouton (William) topographer, London, 1609- 
1657 

Commentary on Antoninus, his Itinerary, 
etc , posthumous 1G58 

B lrton’ (\\ llllam) antiquary born at Llndley, 
in Leicestershire, 1575-1645 
Description of the County of Leicester, etc , 
1G22 

Blut (Arthur) *-1699 
Latltudlnarius Orthodoxus 1697 
Naked Gospel (The), 1690 (Condemned to 
be burnt) 

Butlee (Itev Alban) of Northampton, 1710- 
1773 

Lives of the Saints 1745 
(His Life, by slrT MatthewB, 1795 , Charles 
Butler 1838 ) 

Butlee (Charles) bom at AVycombe, in Buck 
inghamshlrc, 1560-1647 
Feminine Monarchic a Treatise on Bees 1609 

Butlee (Charles) jurist, London, 1760-1832 
Life of Erasmus 1825 
Life of Tendon 1810 
LifeorGrotius 1826 
Ilora Biblical, 1797-1807 
Horie JUTidtcre Subscpiv so 1807 

Butlee PD (Joseph) bishop of Durham, bom 
at Wantage in Berkshire, 1692-1752 
Analogy of Religion 1736 
Sermons 1726 (Three of them n*c On 
Human A alurc ) 

Butlee (Samuel), poet, bom at Strcnsham, in 
Worcestershire 1612-1680 
riephant in the Moon (satire, in v ersc, on the 
Povil Society) 1654 

Iludibras (satire in verso on the Puritans) 
part l , 1663 , part U , 1661 , patUil , 1678 


Bltli r (William Archer), bom at Annenllle, 
In Ireland, 1814-1848 

Lectures on the History of Ancient Philo 
sophy, posthumous 1856 (His -principal 
work ) 

Letters on the Development of Christian Doc 
tnno, posthumous 1850 
Letters on Romanism, posthumous 1851 
Sermons, posthumous 1849 
Butltr (Mrs William Francis), maiden name 
Elizabeth Sontherden Thompson arti't, 
was bom in Switzerland, came to Lngland 
when only five years old 
Balaklava, 1870 
Inkermarin, 1877 
Missed, 1873 

Quatre Bra3 (Tho 28th at), 1876 
Roll Call (The), 1874 (Bought by the 
qnecn ) 

Buxton (Sir Thomas Fotvell), philanthropist, 
bom at Castle Hedingham, In Essex, 1786- 
1845 

African Slave Trade (The) 1839 
(His Life, by C Buxton ) 

Btrd, or BinDF (William) musical composer, 
1537-1623 

Gradnalia, ac Cantiones Sicrce (3, 4, and 6 
voices), 1610 (Admirable compositions ) 
Liber Primus and Secundus Sacrarum Can 
tlonum (6 voices) 1589 
Musica Transalpine (Madrigals), 1588, 1697 
Psalms, Sonets, and Songs (6 parts) 1588 
Songs (for 3 4 5 and 6 voices), 15S9 
(Prince of vocal part music) 

Btiiom (John) pseudonym “John Shadow," 
poet and shot thand writer, bom near Man 
Chester, 1691-1763 
Poems posthumous 1773 
Universal Lngli'b Shorthand (The) 1749 
(He wrote the beautiful pastoral ‘ I o 
Phcebe ’ iu the Spectator, 1747 , and the 
famous lines about Handel and Bononcliu 
ending — 

Strange all this difference should be 
’Twist Tweedledum and Twcedledec ) 

Bteon (GeorgeNoel Gordon, lord), poet, London, 
1788-1824 

Age of Bronze (Napoleon s fall), 1823 
Beppo (a Venetian story) 1818 
Bride of Abydos 1813 
Cain (dramatic poem), 182] 

Childe Harold, canto i , 1809, 11 , 1810 , III , 
1816 , iv , 1818 (Spenserian metre ) 
Corsair (1 he), 1814 See Lara 
Curse of Minerva, 1812 
Deformed Transformed (The), drama, 1S34 
Don Juan, cantos 1 , 11 , 1819, ill — x , 1821 
vi-viil, 1823, ix-\l, 1823, xli -xn , 
1823, sv xvi , 1821 (Incomplete) 
English Bards and Scotch Rev lowers, 1809 
Giaour (The), 1813 

Heaven and Earth a Mystery (dramatic), 
1822 

Hebrew Melodics, 1815 
Hours of Idleness, 1807 (Edit 1S06 sup 
pressed ) 

Island (The) 1823 (Mutiny of tho Bounty ) 
I ament of Ta'so 1817 
I ara (sequel to The Corsair ), 1814 
Manfred (a tragedy), 1817 
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Marino 1 all'ro (a tragtdyl 1531 
Ma/crpa. 151° 

Momm i" of ra> o^Ti Llf* poetlbuMoul 1S25 

Men !\ on M ariil-n 1817 

yr-iTKV-!<“ llaggiorc c c, till 

C\5e t > Napoleon lloorparte ItH 

rarWna, IRie 

lYis-TT ofCbillcn 1 61 C 

I ropheer of Pant (three canlosi 1S21 

Fardampaln* ta tra-Mr) 1*21 

S <•£!> of Codritti 1 si 6 

Ti-oFc -*c rl (The) a drwn 182! 

1 l**an of lodgment (“Alt rn *>>Uth*r I cWn 
cation rf Georg* III ), 1*22 
•\\aV:( fl*), 1M3 
3Yfrn f *{a ing-dyl 1»22 
l/3t< "» an I ten rml, jvw'l unions I'll 
(tils 1 Iff a"on JMC, by A 1> C Paths, 
18., Nod llr*on 1 3 j ) IV T-al r 1*-2C , 
7i llrnt 1*2* Pr II Hulwe- 1825 ItrYdges 
l*-2t (.lit! n, 1-31 Armstrong Isis John 
Gr.lt 1M0-3T.T ''pot 1-32 KalHiels.l) 
nttlf‘ v (llt-TV Jatn<“\ tiro aa’ic <lt-'W, bom 

et March** *r 1 4 35- 
AtiH'in l/tla (And ncaT*dc, 1*71 
Ira p'saolo 1 v jS 
III trialed II I rust TO I‘j! 

•„ >i t Kv| a' l* lool * l c, "a 
0. i Vd’j** (a com*'!} ) 157s 
Oir IPy* (a c mnlj:' H'R It ran 1150 
nlrlls Al t iji is III ) 

V> f to t) o Knife ItO 

0 *r>5 os fiTt Engl! j\vf ril'd at Mb! hr 6-0 
Fan»p' rad* Pa- tl-~s tiene**"* prin’od ICj' 
Calf* (I'tln f>*m of Key or Air}-) (loliti' 
5* P.of Norul h 1510-15*3 
I> Am -ftil’a'e CjnlshrJpl*n ’♦ Ac <1 "dir 
U'» 

IP Tarllrut rMamdUsC Hirl* Inlmllbi * 

P* I pUeri'ra i rliajn'ea. 1* jC 
Ciburr, P P (1 dratiTl),cr I/mdon IC 1-1*33 
Attaint of Mini .'■"7, t'c , ejected In ICC.’ 
prir. oil II/* 

IXfrr*oof Mot'**:!* Nonr-n'onriH l*(P 
(H!« I (fa l r Mm*clf c-JItcd bj j FI ult 
H-V ) 

Ci t.t/ - '/t'r Mus P (Join IV oil), nurnan ham 
at lventirp**n I*cc-is3l 
Mu ’c. 1 Grammar 1RD5 (Much e* e*m*d.) 
Ca„tmrr, It-A (Mr Angtt ns Wall) jennfer 
In n rt hen*lagton, I7*?-l*ll 
Pm ,\ (Tht) HO* 

UttPhstnp'o'i I ler, JHH 
Hafi'is'-l and the I onarlnx H37 
Ih-'u'n from Marl *\ If 1° 

Cau/tott (Uady) mald*n mm* Marla Gral am, 
vlfe of tir A W Callrn’t 17 4 “-lft3 
I^<ay hw-ards the lIlMorj of I’llntlnp 1R3C 
Ut I* Artlmr'a III 'oo <J f i-rgland, 1°30 
7loi*lTof Potirsln, 1J30 
Cam rrT (Gro-j.* Ilmry), horn at llaltlmorr, 
U S . UOt- 
Co.nil Julian, lhto 
JllRttmtloiis of I h'inologj 1°32 
IirrAorl Ists 

Pern's an 1 ThrughU In 1 nropc, 1815 
Cats i ht (I’*t William), lPio- 
I'rrursi, or ih* W audetttif; Sttti, H^G 

W lfr’fl Manual (Th*), 185t 


Cavni (>C! 1 1 Irhrrl U«cn) j^t, or 1/ mljii 
1717-180/ 

Scrlblrriad (Tht) a mod hrrolc poem In six 
Issils 17:2 

W nr (1750-C0) In India, 17G1 
\\ oris pr/tUiumous 1803 
(Ills I iff hrG O CamUdg*, H03) 
Ca»rm"' ( A illlom\ herald and an’iquary, Ixm 
don, 1051-1G» 

Account of th* Monuments, etc , of V cat 
mtn tc* Alloy (f/itlti) 1C0G 
Angllca, Itorroanica, Ililrrnlca Camhrlca 
1002 

Armnl'a rcrum Angllcartrm, ct*, regnante 
1 lliabethn 1G15 

Ilrltantils’ d'*wptio 1 1 EHG— 1 GQ7 (Ills great 
uorit) 

Pc eription of Pcolland 1C*' 

1 einnlns concerning Ilrltaln 1C05 
(His I fft, hj fhomaa Smith, 16?! , Gough, 
15.1) 

Ciitinrtr (George), of \nrvlMjlro,lcnr>-i;5* 
Ikf nee of the Cfirlttlnti Itclighm, line 
Caitirrtt, PI) (George), of Ahcrd'i n 1715 
17SC 

Pi * rtatton on Miracle* 17C3 
Iectnns on Icd<.«lnrtlcal Hl«!nrr, po*t’ u 
mousieoo (An excellent work ) 
rhllovrphv of rhelcrlc, 177C 
Caai mu, II P (Jt,nn) Air'ormn, of 1 din 
hnrgh 1708-1775 

Plographls llrltannlca, begun lit', 
llermlppus Hedlvkns 1743, 

1 olltleal Siirccy of Hrjtaln 1771 
CutirrLt (John, lonl) hioyra;Acr, bom near 
Cupar In Scotland, l*7?-l 01 
I Ires of the Ciller Jintlces. 1340 
I Ires of th* hflul Unner'loP* 1B15-I7 
CAirrnuL,PP (JohnMI^’odl 1601-H*. 
thrl'lthe Itrea.l of Life 18 1 
Kalurc of the Atonement, 185C 
1 1iouglits on lb relation, 1852 
Ct'tiniLL, LLP (lh*ma”) fsief, of :<ta go v, 
1“ ,7-181 t 

flattie of th* Daltlc (an aJmirahlc rong) 1801 
I \llr of I rln 1801 

Gertrude of W joining (threo rirts) IfiOi 
(t[)rnterfan metre ) 

Hohcnllnden (the bc*t LngU*h Papphlc) 1*01 
I ilgrtm o r Glencoe, and other IVni* 1812 
lba.*ures cf Hope (two parts) 1705 (H11 

cldtfpoem) 

1’eullura, tl e IJrautlful Smr, 1817 
JlreO'Jir'lc, and oilier form*, 1821 
Ic aiarlnrra of 1 nglnnd (a caintal fong), 
1801 

J'rore 

Annals of Great llritaiu from Georg* II to 
the Peace of Amlrn* (3 anl* ), i*07 
Frederic the Great, 1813 
History or our trait 1 1me' 1313-15 
l/rttcrs from the Soutli 1837 

I Ift of I clrarch, 1811 

I I re of Mrs Slddon« 1811 

(Ills I He, by Pr ileatll*, 1S15, C HerMIng, 
1850 ) 

Cairn (Ldrard), borri at Troston, In Sufkia-, 
17J3-I78I 

Lot.sa and Various Headings of Siml.e'poart 
UC-, 177G 
rrolU3!ona, 17C0 
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Carswell (Rev Dr Edward) ecclesiastical his- 
torian bom at Blackburn, in Scotland, 
1737-1861 

Coinage of the Greeks and Romans 1832 
Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church 
of England 1839 

History of Conferences, etc connected with 
the Book of Common Praver, 1658-1690 
(his chief work) 1840 
Reformatio Legwn Eccleslasticarum, 1S50 
Synodalio, 1848 

Catew (George), historian, 1557-1629 

Pacata Hibernia, 1633 (A history of the 
wars in Ireland-) 

CArrw (George) earl of Totnes, *-1613 
Relation of the State of France, etc 1609 
published 1749 

Caber- (Richard) topographer bom at East 
Anthony, In Cornwall, 1555-1620 
Survey of Cornwall, 1602 
Caeftt (Thomas), poet, Gloucestershire, 1589- 
1639 

Ccelum Brltannicum (a masque), 1634 
Poems posthumous 1640 
Cabet, llus D (Henry), musical composer, poet 
etc , 1696-1743 

Sally In our Alley, 1737 (Chappell says that 
Dr Carey wrote both the words and mnsic 
of “God save the Ring ” for a birthday of 
George II Dr Finck is of the same con 
a iction ) 

(For Chrononholonlhologos, Bonest Torl- 
shireman, Xancy (an interlude), Thomas and 
Sally The Dragon (a burlesque opera) Mar- 
gery etc., see Arrcvnis IIL) 

Caeft (Henry Charles), bom in Philadelphia, 
US 1793-1879 
On the Rate of Wages 1836 
Past, the Present, the Future (The), 1848 
Principles of Social Science, 1858 
Cabet, D D C\\ illiam), orientalist etc bom at 
Paulers-Pury, In Northamptonshire, 1762- 
1834 

Bengalee Dictionary, 1815 
Bengalee Grammar, 1801 
Burmese Grammar, 1814 
Kurnata Grammar 1817 
Mahratta Dictionary, 1810 
Mabratta Grammar, 1805 
Tunjabee Grammar, 1812 
Sungskrit Grammar, 1800 
Tclinga Grammar, 1814 

Cabletos (William), novelist, of Ireland, 179S— 
1869 

Black Prophet (The) 1847 
Ta'c*, 1841 

Traits and Stories of the Insh Peasantry, 
1830-32 

Valentine M Clutcbv, 1845 
\\ illto Relllv 1855 

Cap user F.I1 S (Sir Anthony) surgeon, 
bom at Stillington in Durham 176S-1840 
Alleged Discovery of the Use of the Spleen, 
c c. 1829 

Xs«ay on the Disorders of Old Age, 1817 
CaBLisle (Nicholas) antiquary, 1771-1847 
Endowed Grammar Schools, 1818 
Foreign O-dcrs of Knighthood conferred on 
British Subjects 1630 

Topographical Dlctionarv England, ISO 3 , 
Ireland, 1810 Scotland, 1813, 


Latter-day Pamphlets, 1850 
Carlisle (Hon and Right Rev Samuel Walds 
grave), 1817-1869 
New Testament Millenarianism 
Sermons 

Cablvle (Thomas), of Dumfriesshire In Scot 
land, 1795-1881 (The most German of al' 
our authors ) 

Chartism, 1839 

French Revolution (The) 1837 
Friedrich 1L, the Great, vol L,11,1S5S, ui., 1\ 
1S62 

lleroes and Hero-worship 1810 
I ife of Schiller 1823-21, recast 1825 
Life of John Sterling, 1851 (A model of 
biography ) 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, 1815 
(A master work ) 

Past and Present, 1843 
Reminiscences posthumous 1881 
Sartor Resartus or the Autobiography of llerr 
Teufelsdroekh or Wei'snichtwo (t e Mr 
Shoddy of Nowhere), 1833-34 
Several translations, ns Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, 1824, Legendres Geometry 1824 
etc , and numerous articles for Den cv-r, 
Magazines Encyclopedias, etc. 

(His Life, by M 1) Conway 1881 , U II 
A\ ylie, 1881 , Shepherd 1881 ) 

Carl abi on (Henry IIov, ard Molj neux Herbert- 
earl of) London, 1831- 
Druses of Mount Lebanon (The) 1660 
Caepenteb, LL D (Lant), bom at Kiddcrmlt 
ster, in Worcestershire 1780-1810 
Harmony of the Gospel^ 1835 
Introduction to the Geography or the New 
Testament, 1805 _ 

Principles of Education etc , 1820 
Cabfenteb (Miss Maty) 1820-1877 
Reformatory Schools for Children 1851 
Reformatory Schools and their Present Pori 
tlon 1855 

CArrERTEB (Nathaniel) of Devonshire, 15SS- 
1028 

Philosophla Libera 1621 
Carpenter, M t> , (William Benjamin) bom at 
Bristol 1813- 

AlcohobcLiqnora (a prize c^say) 1848 
Popular Cyclop-tola of Science 1843 
Principles of General and Comparative Pin - 
Biology 1834 

Principles of Unman Physiology, 1946 (His 
best work ) 

Principles of Mental Tbyalology, 1871 
Zoology 1848 

Cvpi F vrFr (IS illfam Hookham) of London 
1792-1866 

Pictorial ’Notices of Vandyke and I’uliens 
1S44 

Cartf (Thomas) historian tom at Clifton, in 
M arwickshirc, 163C— 1754 
Catalogue of Gascon, Norman and French 
Polls, preserved In the Archives of tho 
Tower, 1743 

Collection of Letters and Memoirs concerning 
the Affairs of England from 1641 to 1669, 
published 1730 

History of England, 1747-1755 
Life of James, Duke of Ormond 7705-36. 
(Contains the best nccot nt of the Irish 
rebellion ) 
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CAnrwwoirr (George) bom at Jtambam, In 
Xo'tlngbauisblrc, 1733-lSia 
Journal of Facta and I- vents du-inc a Stay of 
Sixtcc n 1 cars on tbo Coast of Labrador, 1702 
Cirrivniortr (John), bom at Jtarubam, In Not- 
tinghamshire, 1740-1821 
Ind-pcndencc of America considered as su- 
premely u? Jul etc., to Great Britain, 1771 
CaKnvrmirr (WHllain), poef, of Glanced er- 
r'd re 1611-IG43. 

Comedies and Poems portlmtnons IGjI 
Ordinary (1 1 r), posthumous IGjI 
Foyal Save (Too), ft tragl-comedv, 1C30 
Signal Day » of Norcml>'r (a pocm\ poAhn 
motis 1C71 

Cacvt (TbomaO fins’t, of Tipp^rarv, In Ire 
land lfO-ltCl 
Itlncrarium, r c , 1G33-I5 
Lvra, 1 C' C 

CAttvrr (Jonathan). traveller, bom at Still 
vatcr In Cunn-cticut U.S., 1732-17S0 
Travels ihrough tbo Interior 1’artsof North 
America, 177b 

Treatise on the Culture of tbo Tobacco Plant 
177 J 

CArrnTiir.s (John llayly ‘orncrs'l cccfcnar'iciiZ 
historian of Devonshire ITal-lfn. 
in< cry of tire Church of Fnglamk l°23-33 
) (ova of the nrajimlnlcftl I cllglon, 1810 
Cast (Te- Hnrr 1 rands) born at Binning 
ham 17.2-1811 
Dante (translated) 1805-14 
Calt, L1J) (ftokrt), chrorotopisL, l>orn at 
CoorJegtou In D. vumitilrc, 1G15-1G” 
Pa!voU<g1i Chronica, 1G77 
CArn.(fo^p’i) or London IG02-1G'3 
Commentary on Job, IGIS-GC ( \ learned and 
luJIdoxs work ) 

Cvsn, M II (John), yli.ro o;*«T, 1023-1533 
Apologia Muelces 15‘s 
‘•[vcalum Mo-allum Qutstlonum, 15*5 
‘ jilrcra Civltatis, 15s3 

Summa Vvtcrum Interprctuin In Unlvcrsun 
Dlalcctlcam VrWotclK 1032 (His chief 
vi or! ) 

Cass (l/'vria), itat'S-nan Iwrn at lacier, in 
Ne v Hampshire U.S , 17sJ-l c GG 
Kir- Coj: , and Government of franco, 
DIO 

Ca<t.u, D I) (Mmund) cnentahs', bom In 
CimbdrlncRblre lroo-lGSG 
I/ilcon lUptagloltou 1GG3 (V lexicon to 
W alton s 1 ohjglot, highly connnendcil by 
D- A Clarke ) 

Ca trru. (He irj ), of Hampshire IS10-187I 
Arurlca arl tire American Church, 1833 
City of the Mormon* IE 42 — 13 
Scotland and the fccuitlsh Church, 1303 
W e«tern M orltl revisited (Tlie) 18jt 
CtTiK Acr(SIrGeorge), general, born In London, 
1731-1851 

Cominentartea on the War In Knv«Ia and 
Germany 1850 (A valuable work ) 

Cave, J)D (William), bom at Plckvrell, In 
L'ief'tejshlre, 1C37-1713 
Apo'lollcl (I Ives of tbo Apostles and 
Apostolic I ath-re of the find three cen 
turles) 1G77 

l/tles!ast!cl (Lives of the Fathers of the 
fmrtb century), 1C53 (Thceo two were 
o ice stin brd works ) 


Primitive Cbrioilanlty, 1672 
Scrlptormn Lcclcslastleomm Illstoria Llte- 
rnria aChrlsto usque ad SncnlumM V , lbSS- 
1G93 

CtvrsOTtii (George) a pseudonym' Hie Pm 
J Hunter published In 1814 n pamphlet, 
irAo toro'e Cavendish's Life of 11 offer/ * 
Life of Cardinal Wolsoy 1825 (One of the 
txst biographies in the language.) 

Cav (Sir William) gentltmau usher to 

cardinal Wolsey 1503-1557 
I IK and Death of Cardinal W olscv, postliu 
mous 1C07 

CaxTitvrr (Susanin), dramatist, 1G 0-1723 
(r"or her 19 plavs see ArrFXDix III ) 
CitvLU3(Itev James) astronomer, 1803- 
Crcat’on In Plan and Progress, 13G1 
CiiAtvtnus 1 I’ 5 (Alexander), of Abordoen 
1703-1831 

I ritl h Lssiylst, I»03 
Inglbh I’oels 1310 

General Biographical Dlctlonarv,1312-.i 7 (His 
chief work ) 

IIDIot of the Collegia etc. of Oxford 1810 
Cnvotiits (David), of Itoss-shlre in S' a. tl and, 
1030-D02 

Discours do la LegitimCo Succession des 
I emines, etc., 1073 

Htstolre ALregCe tie tons Ics Jloys do Francm, 
d Angleturc etdlx:os-e 157- 
I.a Utvlvrchc dcs fclngularltcs, ctc^ 1579 
CilAUirr-s (George) historical antiquary, born 
nt 1 ochabers In Scotland, 1712-1825 
Caledonia (historical and topographical) 1807- 
1821 (His great work ) 

Chronological Account of the Commerce and 
Coinage of Great Hritaln, 1810 
Collection of Treaties bHuecn Great Britain 
and other Poivere 1730 (A good work ) 
Kstlmato of the Comparative fc'rcngth of 
Great Britain during the Present and t ’10 
four Preceding Kclgns, 1782 
Life or Daniel Defoe, 1785 
I He of Mary Queen of Scots 1818 
I He of Thomas 1 uddlman 1791 
Political Annals of tbo United Colonies 17S0 
Ufc and Abuse of Endowments 1827 
(Ho had no appreciation of the Internal 
cvulenco of style, scclDg ho pronounced 
Irelands I crtuy'rn and Jtoicena to bo 
d cldedlvShal csjiearc s composition W liereas 
it Is no more like Shakespeare than Klopstocl 
Is like Nlilton ) 

CitAUMras Dl) (Thomas) tom at Anstruthcr, 
In Scotland lT'SO-XS-VT 

Aihptation of Nature to tho Constitution of 
Man 1833 (A Bridgewater Treatise ) 
As'ronomlcal Discourses, 1817 (Best known or 
all hts worl s ) 

Clirtstlan and Civic Economy of Ixirge Towns, 
1819, 1B23, 182G 

lArclcsIastical and Literary Endowments, 1827 
Inquiry Into the Extent and Stability of tho 
National resources, ISOS 
I/jcturcs In Defence of Church Establish 
ments 1838 

Political 1-conomy 1831 
(His LIE bv It- IV Hanna 1851 ) 

Cn vuiei^(W llllnm), of Aberdeen, 1600 1078 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland 1CJ3 
Selectee Dlsputatlon-s Philosophies., 1030 
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Ciiat.o i n (Sir Thomas), of London, 1516- 
15G5 

De It {-publico. Anglornm Instanranda 1679 
CnAMnFnL\ThE (Edward), bom at Odington, in 
Gloucestershire 1616-1703 
Anglne Nothin, 16C7 
Present Wnrre parnllel’d (The), 16)7 
CiiAMBrnaATNE, 1- R S (John), 1603-1721 
Oratlo Dominica in dlvcrsos omnium fere 
Gentium Llnguas Versa, 1715 
Chambers (Tphruim) born at Kendal, m West- 
moreland, 1680-1740 
Cyclopa-dla, 1728 

CnAlinFiA, LL D (Robert) bom at Peebles, In 
Scotland 1802-1871 

Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotch 
men, 1832-35 

Bool of Days (The), 1863-64 (His best n orb ) 
Histories of Scottish Rebellion, 182G 
Life cf James 1 , 1827 
Scottish Ballads and Songs, 1829 
I'icturo of Scotland 1827 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland 1820 
Traditions of Ldlnburgh, 1823-30 
CiiAJinFjts LL D (William), brother of the 
above 1800- 

' Alllo Gilroy (a novel) 1872 
Book of Scotland 1830 
_ History of Peeblesshire, 1861 
Memoir of Robert Chambers, 1872 
flie Tilo Prathers 
Ancient Sea Margins 1848 
Cyclop edia of English Literature 1843-14 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, 18o8 
Essays 18GG 

Edinburgh Journal, started 1832 \ 

Information for the People, commenced 1834k 
Gazetteer of Scotland 1829-30 \ 

Chamuers (Sir William) architect, bom at) 
Stockholm, but settled in London 172G-1790 
Plans etc , of the Gardena and Buildings at 
Kew 1765 

Treatise on Ci\ il Architecture 1759-68 
Ciiahier (Frederic) novelist (chiefly sea stories) 
of London 1796-1870 
Arcthusa (The) 183G 
Ben Brace, 1835 
lacl Adams 1838 
Lifo of a Sailor (The), 1834 
Passion and Principle, 1843 
Tom Bow Hue 1839 
Ircvor Hastings, 1841 
(He also published in 1849, a review of the 
French Kc\ olution of 1848 ) 

CnANDLrn (Eduard), bishop of Durham bora 
in Dublin 1670-1750 
Defence of Christianity, 1725 
Vindication of tho “Defence," 1728 (A 
masterly w ork ) 

Chandler, DD (Richard), aichccologist, of 
Hampshire 1738-1810 
History of Ilium, 1802 

Inscriptiones Antiqmo, etc , 1774 (A standard 
work ) 

Ionian Autiquities, 1769 (with Reaett and 
Pars) 

Life of William Waynflete, 1811 
Marmora Ovoniensia 1763 
'1 ravels in Asia Minor, 1775 (\ aluable es 

pecially to antiquaries ) 
v ^ Trawls in Greece, ITiG 


Chandler, D D (Samuel) born at Hungerford, 
in Berkshire, IG93-17GG 
Critical History of the Lifo of David, 17GG 
(HIb best work and v ery excellent ) 
History of Persecution, 1736 
Reflections on the Conduct of Modem Deists, 
1727 

Vindication of the Christian Religion 1723 
Witnesses of the Resurrection, etc , 1744 
(His Life by Thomas Amory ) 

Ciiannino D D (William EUory), bom at New 
port, U S , 1785-1842 
Character and Writings of I-Ynclon, 1829 
Character and Writings of Milton, 1826 
Essay on National Literature, 1823 
Essay on Self culture, 1633 
(His Life, by W H Cliannlng, 1848 ) 
Chanmng (William Ellery), poet, bom at Bos 
ton, US, 1818- 
Near Home (a poem), 1858 
Poems, 1843 1847 
Wanderer (The), a poem, 1B72 
Woodman (The) a poem, 1849 
In prose Thorean, tho Poel-Natnralist, 1873 
CtlANTRFV (Sir Francis) sculptor bom nt Jor- 
dantborpe, in Derbyshire, 1781-1841 
Sleeping Children, 1817 
(His Lire, by Jones 1850 , Holland 1851 ) 
Chapin (Rev Edward) bom at Union Village, 
in New 1 ork county, U S 1814- 
Humanity in tho City, 1852 
Moral Aspects of City Life, 1853 
True Manliness, 1854 

Chapman (Dr George) poet, born nt Hitching 
Hill in Hertfordshire 1557-1634 
Dramas 

All Fooles (a comedy), 1605 
Andromeda Liborata 1614 
Ball (The) 1632 (with Shirley) 

Blinde Beggar of Alexandria (comedy), 1598 * 
Biissy d’Ambols (a tragedy) 1607 
Osar and Pompey (a tragedy), 1631 
Conspirncie of Charles, Duko of Byron (a 
tragedy) 1603 

Eastward Hoo (a comedy) 1005 
Gentlemen Usher (The) 1606 
Humerous Dayes Myrth (An), 1599 
May Day, a Wittie Comedic, 1611 
Memorable Maske of tho Two Honorable Inns 
of Court 1614 

Monsieur d Olivo (a comedy) 1606 
Rev enge for Honour (a tragedy), posthumous 
1654 

Revenge of Bossy d’Ambols (tragedy) 1613 
Second Malden s Tragedj , posthumous 1655 
(composed before 1620) 

Tragedie of Cbabot, Admirall of Trance 
po-thumons 1639 

Tragedie of Alphonsns, Emperor of Germany, 
posthumous 1654 

Two Wise Men and all the Rest Fooles, 1619 
Wldowcs Teares (Tho) a comedy, 1612 
Translations 

Hesiod 1612 
Homer s Hind, 1003 
Homers Odyssey, 1614 
Juvenal, Satire v , 1629 
Musmus, 1010 

Miscellaneous 

I piccde (Anl or-Fnncrall Sodg on Henry 
Prince of Walts, 1612 
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Jugenfa or True Is obf lilies Trance 1CI I 
Eulbyralu Enptus, or tlio Tears of Peace, 
1G03 

Ovid a Parquet of Stn'C , 1593 
Pm Vero AulumnI Laebrnrue, 1622 
Shield of Achilles (The) 152' 

SUnnukto" or Shadow of Night, 1 C9 j 
CiiAi'Jtav (Matthew James) po*', 17SO-18G5 
Rarbadoes and other I'ouns 1833 
Hebrew Idylls and Dramas I860 
translations of Bion Mosclm*, and fheo 
crltus 

Chapman (Thomas), bom at Dillingham In 
Durham, 1717-1. 60 
I ssay on tho Iloman Senate 1750 
Cnvroan (Mr ITcstcr), 1727-1801 
I/dt>rs on tlio Improvement of the Mind, 
1773 

Miscellanies, In Prose and Verse, 1775 
Cturrrujm (Leonard) orientalist , 1CS3 17CS 
Commentarr on tlio Booh of Job, 1752 
l.lcmcnt.a I.tngum Arabics, 1730 
Clurrc (Mrs.), maiden name Clnrlotto Cibber 
voungcsl daughter of Colley Cibber, *-1760 
Art of Management (a satire on Fleetwood , a 
dramatic piece), 1735 

Illrtora of Henry Dumont and Charlotte 
I velyn (no date) 

Narrative of [her own] I Ife, 1753 
CiunixsworTH (Marla l/iulsa), 1830- 
Minlstry of Life (The) 1859 
Sabbath Liven Cl he) 1851 
Sabbath I/rit (The), lM.G 
Sailor's Choice (The) 1663 
CitAiurrO”, 31 D (Walter) born at Shoplon 
Mallet, In Somersetshire, 1019-1707 
Chorea Glgaritum (an account of Stonehenge) 
ict3 

I nquiries Into Human Mature, I6S0 
Vatnrat Illatora or Xntrlllon etc., 1C35 
Onomastlcon /o', con etc , 1668-71 
Phy/riologla 1 plcuro-gas'cndo-chnrlclonlann, 
1GM 

CnATTHcroi, (Thomas), yx W, of Bristol, 1732- 
1"70 

Itowloy Coycspondcnco begins 17C9 
Posthumous 

Godwin (a tragedv) posthumous 1771 
Miscellanies (In prose and ver-o), 1778 Sup 
plement, 1784 

I’oem*. 1771 (Tho lament In £lla h unsur 
p„s«ed in tenderness ) 

Hawley Pieces In a Collective Torm, 1777 
(Ills Life by Dr Gregory, ,,1789 , Davis, 
1809, John Dlx 1637, Martin 1BG3 I)r D 
M llfon, 1803 , Ma*$on, 1675 , Bell, 1875 ) 
Citaccrr (Geoffrey) called ‘The lather of 
Jogllsh Poetry," born In London 1323- 
ltoo 

Boho of Cnpld, or tlic Cuchow and the Night- 
ingale 1301, firrtnrlntcd 1532 
lloho of Fame (The) printed by Caxton, no 
date, by I’ynson, lo20 

Boho of tbe Ducbcsse (The), 1371 , printed 
1532 

Cantcrhnry Tales (The), 1393, printed by 
Caxton It75 Oils hc't worh ) 

Complcynte of a Loacrcs Lyfu (Hie) 1362 
Compleynto of Chancer to Ills Purao (Tho), 
1377 | Brat printed 1532 
Cumplevnte of Mars ard Venus (Tho), 1301 


riower and tho Leaf (The) Brat printed 1593 
IIouso of Famo (The), 1373 , first printed 1532 
Jachc Uplnnd Erst printed 1C02 
Parlcmcnt of Brlddes, or Assembly of Fowlcs 
(The) 1359, orSciplos Dream, printed by 
\\ vnhyn do Wordc 1530 
Ploughman a Talc (Pbo), first printed 1512 
Pralseof Women (A) 1360, Brat printed 1532 
Itomaunt of tlio Hoso (Tbe) 13G0 , printed 1532 
Treatise on tbo Astrolabtc, 1391-92 
Troylus and Cresca do, 13o9 , printed by Cax 
ton nodato, Wynhjn do Worde, 1517 
(His Life, by J Urry, 1721, Godwin, 1S01) 
Todd, 1810, Singer, 1822, Schmitz, 1841 sir 
II Nicholas, 1843, It Bell,18u5, Sheat 1878) 
Ciiaunct (Sir Henry) antiquary, 1632-1719 
Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire (The), 
1700 (An excellent county history ) 
Ciiavassk (l’yc H ), 19th century 
Advice to a Mother on the Management of her 
Children, 1849 

Advice to a M Ho on the Management of her 
Own Health, 1850 

Aphorisms on Mental Culture and Training 
of a Child, 1870 

Counsel to a Mother on the Caro and Hearing 
of her Children, 1863 

Citrra ir,DD (George narrell), horn at Hallo 
well, Maine, U S, 1607- 
Gipltal Piinbhment (Oil) 1813 
Commonplace Bool a (prose and verse), 1823- 
1829 

Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, ig4 1 
God against Slavery, 1857 
Hill Difllculty (The) 1817 
Pilgrim Fathers (Hie), 1818 
Powers or tho V orld to Come, 18 >3 
Studies In Poetrv 1830 
Voices of Nature 1852, 1863 
Voyage to the Celestial Counlrv 1SG0 
WnmlerlngB of a Pilgrim, 1815-46 
)\ inding3 or the Itlv er of the V oter of I Ife, 
1819 

Cm.stLnrN (William) anatomist born at Bar- 
row-on the Hill, in Leicestershire, 1683- 
1752 

Anatomy of the Human Body (a text bool ), 
1713 

Osteology, or Anatomy of tbo Bones, 1733 
Treatise on tbo Operation for tlio Stono, 1723 
C/iEsstr (Francis ltawdou), born at Ballyrea, 
in Ireland 1787-1872 

Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, 1808 
On Fire-arms, 1852 

Husso-Turhlah Campaigns of 1828-29, pith 
lLshed 1851 

Survey of tho Tuphrates and Tigris, 1850 
CiasTFuncu) (Philip Dormer Stanhope, carl 
of), bom In London, 1691-1773 
Letters to Ida Son, posthumous 1774 , supple 
ment 1777 (best Known by) 

Miscellanies posthumous 1777 
(His Life, by Dr Mntv, 1777-78 ) 

Cnrrmr (Henry), dramatist, about 1535-1010 
Doleful Ditty of tho Lord Darby, 1567 
Hoffman (a tragedy) 1631 
Klnde Harts Drcnmc, 1593 
Piers l’lalmies Seaven 1 cres Prcntlshlp 1595 
Pones Pltllfull Lamentation (Tho), 1003 
*,* Ho wrote, or assisted In writing, 200 
plays 
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Cun \lui a (IIct Temple) 1*94—1873 
Sermons 

Translations of tic Epistles of Clement of 
Rome Ignatius, Poljcarp etc. 

CnrvsE M I) (George), of Scotland 1671-1742 
Accourt of lilmself and his Cures, po«thu- 
mous 1743 

English Malady (The), 1733 
l.ssay ou Health and Long Life 1725 
Observations on Gout, 1722 
On Fluxions, 1703 

Philosophical Principles of Natural Religion, 
1715 

Theory of Fevers 1702 

Cii nr n ell (Francis) born at Oxford, 1G0S- 
1605 

Chllllngnorthl Novlssimn, 1644 
Rise, Growth, and Danger of Soclnianlstu, 
1643 

Child (Sir Joslah) t enter on political economy, 
1G30-1G39 

Brief Observations concerning Trade and the 
Interest of Money 1663 (lUs chief work ) 
Ncu Discourse of Trade, 1690 
Treatise proving that the Abatement of In- 
terest on Money Is tho Llfect and not the 
Cause of the Riches of a Nation, 1761 
Child (Mrs ) maiden name Lydia Marla Francis, 
bom at Medford, U-S, 1802- 
Autumna! Leaves, I860 
1 act and Fiction, 1816 
1 lowers for Children 1852 
Iiobomok a Story of tho Pilgrims 1824 
Isaac T Hopper a True Life 1853 
Looking towards Sunset, 1860 
Plillothea. a Greek Romance, 1836 
Progress of Religious Ideas, etc., 1655 
Rebels (The) 1825 
Pomancc or the Republic (A), 1867 
Ciulungworth (William) born at Oxford, 
1602-1644 

1 cllglon of Protestants a Way to Salvation, 
1638 

Unlawfulness of resisting tho Lawful Prince, 
1642. 

(His Life, by F Cheynell, 1644, a vile 
calumny. Dr Birch, 1742 ) 

Cuisiiull (hdmund) antiquary, of Bedford 
shire 1030-1733 

Antlquitates Asiatics' etc , 1728 
Cnirrr (Joseph) jun't 1776-1841 
Reports, 1820-23 (Highly valued by law 
yers) 

*.* Ho also wrote practical treatises on 
criminal law the laws of commerce, medical 
Jurisprudence pleading etc 
Choplet "(Henry hotherglll), musical critic, of 
Lancashire, 1808-1872 
Authors of England, 1838 
Modem German Music, 1854 
Memorials of Mrs Hemaus 1836 
Music and Manners in France and Germany, 
1811 

Thirty Tears of Musical Recollections, 1802 
CimisTir (James), antiquary 1773-1831 
Dlsqulcltion on Ftrnscan vases 1806 
Disquisition on Painted Greek Vases, 1825 
Lssay on tho Earliest Species of Idolatrr, 
1814 

Inquiry into the Game of Palamedes, 1801 
I jqiurj irto Greet, Sculpture, 18„2 


Cm iSTi c oa, 31 D (Robert), of Scotland 1797- 
1832 

Biography of Edward Turner, M D., 1837 
Dispensatory ( 1 he) 1812 
On Granular Degeneration of tho Kidneys, 
1839 

Treatise on I’oi«on«, 1929 
Chubb (Thomas), dent, bom at Last Ilamham, 
In Wiltshire, 1679-1746 
Doctrine of 3 icarious Suffering refuted 
On Future Judgment and Eternal Punish 
ment, posthumous 1748 
Supremacy of God the I ather vindicated, 1715 
Tracts 1727 1730 

True Gospel of Jesus asserted (The) 1715 ) 

Posthumous W’orks, 1748 
Ciicrcn (The 3 r cry Rev Flchard William), 
1815- 

Beginnlng of tho Middle Ages, IS * 7 
Civilization before and after Christianity, 1872 
Human Llfo and its Conditions (sermons), 
1S76-78 

Influences of Christianity upon National Cha 
racter, 1873 

Sacred Poetry of Early Religions 1874 
Churchill (Rev Charles) satirist, bora at 
Westminster, 1731-1764 

Sitirejtn terse. 

Apology to Critical Reviewers 1761 
Author (The) 1763 (His bed satire ) 
Conference (The), 1763. 

Candidate (The), 1761 
Duellist (The), 1763 
Lplstlc to Hogarth, 1764 
Farewell (Tho). 1762. 

Ghost (The), 1762. (Against Dr Johnson ) 

Gotham (three books), 1763 

Independence 1761 

Night, an Epistle to Llojd 1762 

Prophecy of Famine (a political squib), 1762 

Rosciad (The), on actors and managers, 1701 

Scot b Pastoral (A) 

Times (The) net 
(IDs Life, by 3V Toohc, 1801 ) 

CuurcnTArD (Thomas) poet, born at Shrews- 
bury, 1520-1601 
Challenge (The) 1593 
Cbippcs (contayning 12 labours) 15C5 
Da\ ic Dicar’s Dream (In verse), 1562-63 
Description of tho W’ofnll W arres in I launders, 
1578 

Discourse of Rebellion, 1070 
Mlseno of FSaunders, etc, 1579 
Pleasaunte Laboriuth (A), 15S0 
AVaruing to the W l«e, 15S0 
AVorthines of W aic» 1537 
*,* And scores of others 
(His Lift, by G Chalmers, 1317 ) 

Chci-ton (Veu Ldward) 1800-1874 
Lariy English Church (The), 1840 
3’indicto Ignatii, 1852 

Cibber (Colley), dramatic pcct, of I ondon 1C71- 
1757 

Apology for hl3 own Life, 1740 (Most 
amusing) 

Works 1721 

*** For Lis dramas, soo Am. dix III 
Cibber (Tbeophfius), biographer and dramatic 
author, 1703-1768 

Apology tor the Life of Sir T C, comedian, 
1710 
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Auction (ThcE a farce, 1757 
Civil M are of Henry VI (The), a Iragedv, 
1721 

Harlots Progress (The), an extravaganza, 
1733 

EIv es of Eminent Adore and Actresses, 1753 
1 1 vc» of British and Irish Poets, 1753 
l-ovcr(Tho), acomedv 1730 
l’attlo and Peggy (a ballad opera), 1730 
CttircroN (Hi-gli), African traveller, bom nl 
Annin In Scotland 17BS-1S27 
Travels and Discoveries In Northern and 
Central Africa, 1S2G a Second Expedition, 
1‘20 , a Final Expedition, 1830 
CaALrearer (martinis ofk born la London, 

1C0I-1G63 

Memoirs concerning the Aflaire of Ireland, 
from 10(0 to HE3, posthumous 1722 
Cnsrr (John), jwj of 1 cterborough, 1793-JPG4 
Moments of Eorgctftiln'’'* (In veree), 1821 
Poems d-rerlp Ive of Pural Life 1820 
bliephc'd s Calendar, and other Poems, 182, 
Rural Mn"e (The) 183 j 
M ilage Minsttxl (The), 1821 
Cmvurxno'. (Edivard Hide earl of) lord chan 
cello-, historian Urm at Dlnton in IV llt- 
shfre lOOS-lCM 

Brief! lew of the Dingo rous Erro 'in Hobbes u 
ienafVrm, 1676 

IH'tOry of the Grand Rebellion, ]>o‘t!itiinons 
1702-1 continuation 1753 
His o an I ife po ilmmous IIS' 1 
CoJ.ttevoo'r (litnra Hyde, second earl of), lord 
liertenan 1 of Ireland, bam at Dlnton, in 
IV iltehire 1613-1703 

lp'torv of ill" IVbdllon and Civil V> nr in 
England posthumous 1702-1 (One of the 
be^l hl*toriei in the language ) 

Lett-re on tlie Affaire cf the Times po'thu 
inous 1763 

(IDs I, ! f- hy T H 1 i'ter, 1833 ) 

Cuviutoi: (J ohn), call'd * The Sliepherd of Ban 
bury 171*1 centurv 

Shepherds Legacy (Ihe! orlVcrlbcr Ilnle« 
1C70 (Shoeing bon to forecast the neither 
by obsen Ing the moon the stare, the mist, 
the ralnlwn, the clonds and the Hinds 
Horn to beep sheep sound, and lion to cure 
th- ret.) 

Clait E its (‘t'r James) bom In BaunVhlrc 
Scotland 17*8-1670 
Pulmonarr Consumptl m l c 35 
Sanative Influence of Climate 1S23 
Cunrr, LI D (Adam) orientalist, of Ireland, 
17C--1832 

Bibliographical DlcMonan, 1802, supple- 
ment, 1506 

Commentary on the Holy Scripture*, 1M0-2G 
*.* He edited and enlarge,! the I,r dera, bat 
not with goodJuJgmenE 
(His life, by J n i! Clarke, 1833, Dr 
Etheridge, 18 .8 S Dunn 1803 ) 

Cur nr (Charles Gondm) tiorn at Enfield, In 
Middlesex, 1787-1877 
Molltrc Characters 1805 
c liAkesjieare Cliaractera (chlcily subordinate), 
1863 

Tales from Chaucer, 1833 
Cuusrr (Sire Cotvden) maiden name Miry No 
vcllo, v Ife of Charles Conden Clarke 1809- 
Adrcnfarts of ldt I.nm, Mariner, ISIS 


Comploto Concordance to tbo Works of 
Shakcspcaro (A), 1815 (A great worl , 
well done ) 

Girlhood of Shakespeare s Heroines (The), 
1850 

Iron Consln (3 he) a novel, 1851 
Many Happv Returns of tlic Day (a birthday 
book), 1800 

Rambling Story (A) 1871 
Song of a Drop of VI ntor etc., 1850 
Trust and Remittance (love stories In poetic 
prose), 1873 

M orld noted \\ omen, 1857 
Ct-arivF, ET, I) (Ldnard Daniel) traveller, born 
at IV ililngton, In Sussex, 1709-1822^ 

Tomb of Alexander (The) 180a 
Travels 1010-23 (One of the host books of 
travels In the language ) 

Travels through Denmark, Sweden Non ay. 
Ingland etc , posthumous lsl q -2t 
(Ills LIE, by bl«tjop Otter, 1821 ) 

CaArivt, D D (James Freeman) Iwrn in Han 
over, a Unitarian pastor in Boston, U 
1810- 

Ohrlstlan Doctrine orlorglvcncsi (lire), 1S>>2 
Christian Doctrine of Prayer (The), 1851 
Essentials and Non-c 3 "nllals In Religion 
1878 

Orthodoxs 1ECC 
Steps of Belief, 1S70 
Ten Great Religions fllic) 13,0 
Clauki, I) D (James Stonier), *-lr3l 
Life of James H , from Memoirs irittcn by 
hlm«oir, 1810 

IJfe of Lord Ncl'on, from bis I ordship s 
MSS . 1603 

Nanfrngla, or Historical Memoirs or Ship 
wrecks, 1805 

Progress of Maritime Dl'Coverlc* 1803 
Clariu: (Robert), 1801- 
Mannera and Customs of I lberaled Ifruan* 
1355 

Clarmi (Rev Samuel) ejected nonconfun_‘vf 
biographer, 1633-lbb3 
General Mnrtyndoglc 1077 
Lius or Sundry Eminent P.reon* put I 
divines, part II nobility andgentn lo-rs 
J evoking glass for Saints, 1 07 1 
Marrow of Exule"la*tlcal History (The) pul I 
Clirl't and the lathers, part II Curl liaii 
monarchs, 1050 

CnAirr, DD (Samuel), of Norwich 1075-]-20 
Being and Attributes of God (lire), 1701 
(ills bc't work ) 

I vldcnces of Natural and Revelled Religion, 
1"03 

Scripture Doctrine or the Trinity, 1712 
J tteral translations 
Gv c ars Commentaries, 1712 
Homer’ll Iliad, 1723-32 
Works Collected, 1738 
(His life by bishop Hoailly, 173B, A\ 
V iilston, 17(9 ) 

Clatike (William), antinuaiy, of Shropshire, 
J COG— 1 77 1 

Connexion of the Roman, Saxon aud English 
Coins, 1707 

Clarkeo , (Thomas) pIulantAropist, liotn ot 
Wlsbcacn In Cambridgeshire, 1700-18(0 
History or the AtO'Uon of the Stave Trade, 
1803 
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Memoirs of William Penn 1813 
Portraiture of Quakerism, 1806 
(His Life, by Thomas Taylor ) 

Clayton fLUcn Creathome), of Dublin, *- 
Celebrated Women, 1860 
Cruel Fortune fa novel), 18G5 
Crying for Vengeance (a novel), 1877 
Fcmalo ArtWs, 1876 
Miss Mllly Moss (a talo), 1862 
Notable Women, I860 
Plaj ing for Love (a novel), 1876 
Queens of Song, 1863 
"Women of the Reformation, 1861 
Clattos (Robert), bishop of Clogher, 1695- 
1768 

Clironology of the Hebron- Bible vindicated, 
1747 (A work °f great merit ) 

Essay on Spirit 1751 

Introduction to the History of the Jews, 1746 
Cleipens (Samuel Langhorne), pseudonym 
“Mark Twain,” humorist, bom at Florida, 
US, 1836- 

An Idle Excursion, 1878 
Gilded Age (The), ft comedy, 1874 
Innocents Auroad (The) 1869 
Jumping Frog (The) 1867 
Princo and Pauper, 1881 
Roughing ft, 1872 
Tom Sawyer 1876 
Tramp Abroad, 1880 

Clebk (John), bom at Eldln, in Sco'land, 1730- 
1812 

Essay on Naval Tactics, etc , 1782 
Cun eland (Charles Dexter) bom at Salem, in 
Massachusetts, U S , 1802-1869 
Compendium of Fnglisli Literature 1848 
Epitome of Grecian Antiquities, 1827 
Cleveland (John) poet, born at Loughborough, 
in Leicestershire, 1613-1653 
Toems, 1651, 1654, 1657 
"Works posthumous 1687 (Once much more 
esteemed than Milton ) 

Cltttoiui (Arthur) 1788-1830 
Cllffordla Collectanea, 1817 
Historical and Topographical Description of 
the Parish of Tixall, etc 1817 
State Papers, etc, of Sir Ralph Sadler, 
1809 

Clim (George) painter and at gt aver, of Lon 
don, 1770-1854 
Death of Nelson, 1807 
Kemble Family, 1809 
Portraits of Keau, Kemble, Liston etc 
Clinton (Henry Fyncs), chronologtst, bom 
at Gamston, In Nottinghamshire, 1781- 
1852 

Epltomo of Rome and Constantinople, 18G3 
rastt Hcllcnlcl, 1824-34 (A standard work ) 
rnsti Romani 1845-50 (A standard work ) 
(His Life, by himself, edited by C J F 
Clinton 1854 ) 

Clouoii (Arthur Hugh) poet, horn at Liverpool 
1819-1861 
Ambarvalla, 1840 
Amours de Voyage, 1840 
Eolhle of Tober na Vuolich, 1848 
Dipsychus, 1840 
Mari Maguo 1810 

Toems and Lssavs, posthumous 1871 
(His I ife, by i T Palgrave, 1863 , A Sy- 
jnonds, 1671 > 


Cluttf.p.bucl (Robert), antiquary, bom la 
Hertfordshire, 1772-1831 
History and Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 
1815-27 

Cobbe (Frances Power), born in the count) of 
Dublin, 1822- > 

Broken Lights, 1364 

Cities of tho Past, 1864 

Confessions of a Lost Dog, 1867 

Criminals, Idiots Women, and Minora 1560 

Darwinism in Morals, 1872 

Dawning Lights, 1868 

Essays on the Pursuits of Women, 1S63 

Female Education 1862 

Friendless Girls and How to Help Them, 1861 

Hours of Work and Play, 1867 

Moral Aspects of Vivisection 1877 

Red Flag in John Bull s E) e (The) 18G3 

Ro echoes 187C ' 

Religious Duty 18GI 

Studies of Ethical and Social Subjects 1863 
Thanksgiving 1863 

Workhouse as an Hospital (The), 1861 
Codbett (William), bom at Tambam, In burnt) 
1762-1835 

Advice to Young Men, 1831 
Cottage Economy, 1822 
English Grammar, 1819 
French Grammar, 1824 
History of the rrotestaDt Reformation in 
England etc, 1810 
Legacy to Labourers, 1834 
Legacy to Parsons 1835 
Paper against Gold, 1817 
Parliamentary History of England, 1803 
Political Registers, 1802-13 
Poor Man s Friend (The), 1826 
Rural Rides 1830 
Weekly Register, 1802-35 
Works of Peter Porcupine, 1801 
I ear s Residence in the United Slates tsi s-19 
(His Life, by Huish, 1835 , by his son, 1837 , 
by Smith, 1878 ) ' 

CoimOLD (Rev Richard) 1797-1877, 

Margaret Catclipole (historical novel) 1815 
\oung Man’s Home (The) 1819 
Cochrane (Alexander Dundas Ross V iriiart 
Balllie), 1814- 
ErneBt Vane, 1849 
Florence the Beautiful, 1854 
Trancis L, and other Historic Studies 1870 
Morea (The), a poem (2nd edition), l fill 
Young Italy, 1850 

Cochrane (John Dundas), traveller , "go 
1825 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary, 1824 
Cockbtjrn (Henry Thomas, lord), Edlnhurgn, 
1779-1854 b 

Life of Lord Jeffrey, 1852 
Memorials of his lime posthumous 1850 
Cocker (Edward), arithmetician, Londoj, 1037- 
1677 

Arithmetick, 1054 
PennaYolans 1660 
Pen’s Triumph 1657 
Cokaine (Sir Aston) poet, 1608-1681 
Chaine of Golden Poems (A) lv53 
Choice Poems, 1069 
Obstinate Lady (The) a cornel), 1657" 

Ovid (a tragedy), 1669 
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Plays, 1669 
Small Poems, 1653 

Trapolln, a supposed Pnnee (a play), 1 653 
Coke (Sir Edward), chief justice of England, 
born at Mileham, in Norfolk, 1551-1633 
iBook of Entries, 1614 
Complcto Copyholder, posthumous 1610 
Institutes, part 1 (Coke upon Littleton), 1623, 
part 11 (Magna ChartaY posthumous 1642 , 
part ill (High Treason) posthumous 1614 , 
part Iv- (Jurisdiction of Courts), posthumous 
1614 

Heading on Pines, posthumous 1662 
Reports, 1600-15 
Coke (Hon Henry John), 1827- 
Hide over the Rocky Mountains, etc , 1852 
Vienna in 1848 
Will and a Way (A), 1858 
Coldel (Cadwallader), natural philosopher, 
born at Dunse, in Scotland, 1688-1776 
History of the Five Indian Nations, 1747 
Plants: Novieboracenses, 1743-44 
Cole, A R.A (Vfcut), landscape painter, bom 
at Portsmouth, In Hampshire, 1833- 
Alps at Rosenlaul (The) 1878 
Arundel 1877 
August Days, 1881 
Autumn Gold, 1871 Autumn, 1880, 

Day s Decline (The), 187G 
Declino of Day (Tho), 1864 
Evening, 1870 
Evening Rest, 1866 
Floating down to Camelot, 1869 
Hay time, 1873 

Heart of Surrey (the county), 1874 
Isle of Skye, 1876 
Loch Scavaig, 1875 

Misty Morning, 1874 Morning Mist, 1880 
Noon, 1872 

Pause in the Storm at Sunset (A), 1869 

Richmond Hill, 1875 

St Brido s Bay (a storm at sea), 1867 

Showery Day (Ah 1878 

Silver ihames (The), 1880 

Spring time 1805 

Summer Flowers, 1869 Ditto Noon, 1875 
Summer Rains, 1873 Ditto Showers, 1877 
Summer’s Golden Crown, 1866 
Sunlight Lingering on Autumn Woods, 1860 
Sunshine Showers, 1870 
Surrey Pastoral (A), 1878 
Cole (William), botanist, 1626-1662 
Adam in Lden, or a History of Plants, Herhs, 
and Mowers, 1657 

Art of Stapling (The), t e where to gather 
plants, 1656 

Colebeooke (Henry Thomas), orientalist, tan- 
don, 1765-1837 
Amen Cosha, etc 1808 
Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Suc- 
cessions, 1797 
Essays, 1837 

Grammar of the Sanscrit Language 1805 
Remarks on the Agriculture and Commerce 
of Bengal, 180C 

Coles so, D D (John 1\ Uliam) bishop of Natal, 
1814- 

Criticism on 77ic Speaker's Commentary, 1871 
Epistle to the Romans (The), 1861 
Hectares on the Pentateuch, 1873 
Natal Sermons, 1466 


Penlafench and Book of Joshua cnticnlly 
examined (The), 1062-72 
Ten \\ eeks in Natal, 1855 
Village Sermons ,853 

Coleridge (Rev Derwent) son of S '1 Cole- 
ridge the poet, born at Ifeswick, in Cumber 
land, 1800- 
Life of Praed, 1864 

Scriptural Character of the English Chui on, 
1839 

Coleuidge (Hartley), son of S T Coleridge ho 
poet, bom at Clevedon, near Bristol, 17% 
1849 

Biograpbla Borealis (prose), 1833 
Life of Andrew Marvell, 1835 
Life of Massinger 
Marginalia, posthumous 1851 
Poems, 1833 

Worthies of Yorkshire and I nucashirc, IS3fi 
(His best prose work) 

(His Life, by his brother, Derwent Coleridge, 
1851) 

Colebcdge (Henry Nelson), 1800-1813 
Introduction to the Study of the-Greck Classic 
Poets, 1830 

Six Months tn the West Indies, 1825 
Specimens of the Table Talk of S T Coleridge, 
1835 

Coleridge (Samuel Taylor), an intellectual 
torso, bom at Ottciy St Mary, in Devon- 
shire, 1772-1S34 

Poetry and Ficht n 

Ancient Manner (in seven parts) 1793 (11% 
best poem ) 

Christabel, part I 1797, part 11 18DD, pub 
Iished 1816 

Tall of Robespierre (a drama), 1794 
Knbla Khan (a vision), 1816 
Trance (an ode), 1798 
Ode to the Departed hear, 1796 
Poems, 1706 r 

Raven (a Christmas tale), posthumous I8J8 
Religious Musings, 1796 
Remorse (a tragedy) 1813 
Sibylline Leaves, 1817 
Translation of Wallenstein, 1800 
Zapola (a Christmas tale In too parts), 1817 
Prose. 

Aids to Reflection, 1825 
Biographia LIteraria, 1817 (His chief proso 
w ork ) 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, posthu- 
mous 1840 

Constitution of Church and State, 1830 
Essays on his own Times, posthumous 1850 
Friend (The), 27 numbers, 1809-10 
Lay Sermons, 1816-17 

Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare, etc , 
posthumous 1849 
Table Talk posthumous l£3u 
Theory of Life, posthumous 1849 
Treatise on Method, posthumous 1848 
V atchman (The), a weekly miscellany (10 
parts) 1796 

(His Life, by J Gillman, 1838, Cottle, 
1847 ) 

Coleridge (Sara), bom nt Kesv ick, in Cumber 
land 1803-1852 

Account of the Abipcmcs, etc gtranriatlon)! 
Phantasmion (a fairy tale), 18J7 
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Coi i s (Llisba) lexicographer, 1610-1716 
Dictionary (A), English Latin anl Latin 
1 nglish 1677 

1 nglish Dictionary (An), 1706 
Nomenclature Trillnguis or an Anglo Latlno- 
Greca, 1707, 

Miorthand, 1674 

Loi n DD (John), dean of St Paul’s, London, 
1466-1610 

Construction of the Eight Parts of Speech, etc , 
posthumous 1630 
Rudimcnta Grammaticcs, 1510 
(His Life, by T Fuller, 1693, Dr Samuel 
Knight 1726, Erasmus in Phosnix, \ol 11) 
Eolg \n (John), an Irish mendicant, hagiologist, 
1590-1658 

Acti Sanctorum Scotia: seu Ilibernla:, 
1615 

iraclatus do Joannls Scoti Vita; 1655 
(Very rare ) 

1 riadls Thaumaturgic Acta, 1047 (Con- 
t tilling the Lives of St Patrick, St Colomb, 
and St Brlgld ) 

Couinr (Teremy) born at Stow Quy, in Cam 
brldgeslure, 1650>-1726 
Dcsution discussed (The), 1688 
-Lccloslasllal History of Great Britain, 1 70S-14 
(Ilia chief work ) 

1 .s«ays on Moral Subjects, 1697, 1705 1709 
Great Historical, Geographical, and Gcnea 
logical Dictionary (I he), 1706 , supplement, 
1721 

Short View of tbo Immorality, etc , of the 
1 nglish Stage, 1G9S 

1 ranslation of Morcrl s Historical Dictionary, 
1701-21 

(llis Life, by P Lathbury, 1852 ) 

C mu n (John I’ayne), philologist, etc , Lon 
don 1789- 

i Bibliographical Account of Bare Books, 1865 
$tl r<tory of English Dramatic Poetry', 1831 
, Memoirs of Actors in tbo Plays of Shake 
spcarc, 1846 

New-1 acts regarding Shakespeare, 1835, 1836, 
1839 

Boles and Lmcndatlons to the Text of Shake 
Bjieare a Flays 1852 
1 oetlcnl Decameron, 1820 
Poet s Pilgrimage (1 he), an allegorical poem, 
in four cantos, 1822 
Sculptor (Tho), 1878 

Editor of 

Shakespeare a Works, 1842 1S53 
Sp-n er, 1862 

, Coi mi it (Sir Robert Porrett) 1817- 
1 aw of Railways (The), 1850 
Coiiinghood (Cutbbcrt) naturalist, bom at 
( recnwicli In Kent, 1826- 
1 uiiblcs of a Naturalist on the Shores of tho 
China Sea, 18C3 
1 ravelling Bird (The), 1870 
1 Lion of Creation (A) a poem 1873 
Cor ins (Anthony), n frcethinlxi , horn in 
MIddlescv 1CT6-1729 

Discourse on Frcethlnking, 1713 (Ilia chief 
i ork ) 

I sim concerning the use of Human Reason, 
1707 

Grounds and reasons of the Christian Reli- 
gion 1721 

On Hie iM'ccs’uty of Revelation, 1739 


Philosophical Inquiry concerning Liberty in« 
Necessity 1715 
Priestcraft in Perfection, 1709 
Reply to Dr Rogers, 1727 
Scheme of Literal Prophecy, 1726 
Collins (Arthur), 1682-1760 
Baronetage, 1720 

History of the Peerage of England, 1709 
Collins, P R S (John), bom at Wood Laton 
1624-1683 - 

Commerclum Epistollcum, etc , do Analysl 
Tromota, 1712 

Collins (Mortimer), poet and noiehst, of Ply 
mouth, in Hampshire, 1827-1876 
Blacksmith and Scholar (a novel), 1875 
British Birds (a vision from Aristophanes, 
1872 

Fight with Fortune (A) a novel, 1875 
Trances (a novel), 1874 
Prom Midnight to Midnight 
idyls and Rhymes 1855 
Inn of Strange Meetings (The), mid otliu 
Poems, 1871 

I\ ory Gntc (The) a novel, 1869 
Marquis and Merchant (a novel), 1871 
Miranda (a novel) 1873 
Mr Carington (a novel), 1873 
Princess Clarice (a novel) 1872 
Secret of Long Lifo (The), 1875 
Squire Silchester’s Whim (a no: el), 1873 
Summer Songs, 1860 

Sweet and lwenty (a novel), 1S75 (\\ ith bi‘ 
wife. Trances ) 

Sweet Anne Page (a noicl) 1868 
Transmigration (a novel), 1873 
Two Plunges for a Pearl (a noi el), 1372 
Village Comedy (The) a novel, 1877 
Vli inn Romnncc (The), n novel, 1870 
Who Is the Heir? (a novel), i860 
\ou play me Talso (a novel), 1878 (V 1th 
his wife, Trances ) 

Collins (Samuel), about 1630-1700 
State of Russia, 1671 
System of Anatomy, 1685 
Collins R A (William) London 17b7-lSI7 
Nutting Party (1 he), 1831 
Our Saviour with tho Doctors In the I cnijile 
1840 

Prawn Fishers 1843 
Shrimpers 1831 

Two Disciples at Emmaus (The) 1811 
(His Life, by his son, W Wilkie Collins 
1848 ) 

Colt ins (11 illiam), poet, of Chichester, 1720- 
1750 

Odes, 1745-46 

Ode to Evening 1716 (Tho best Alcaic In 
the language ) 

Oriental Eclogues, 1742 
Passions (Ode on tho) 1746 
Poems, po'thumous 1765 
(His Life by Dr Johnson, 1798 Dice 
1827, sir Hams Nicolas, 1630, Moy Ihouins 
1853) 

Collins (William Wilkie), novelist, London. 
1824- 

AfterDark and other Stories 1856 
Antonina, or the Fall of Rome (5th cent \ 
1850 v ■* 

Armadale, 1866 

Basil (a story of modern life), 38o2 
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Black Robe (The) 1881 
Dead Secret (The), 185? 

Fallen Leaves (The) 1880 
Frozen Deep (The), 1873 
Haun.ed Hotel (The), 1379 
Hide and Seek, 1851 
Law and the Lady (The), 1875 
Man and Wife, 1^70 
Miss or Mrs ? and other Stories, 1873 
Mr Wray e Cash bos (a Christinas tale), 1852 
Moonstone (The) 1 SG 8 
My Miscellanies, 1863 
Neiv Magdalen (The), 1873 
No Name, 1862 
Poor Miss Finch, 1872 
Qneen of Hearts (The) 1859 
ltambles beyond Railways 1851 
Two Destinies 1876 
Woman in I\ hite (The), I860 
Playt 

Black and White 
Frozen Deep ( The), 185? 

Lighthouse (1 he), 1855 
Moonstone (The), dramatized 1877 
Collisson (Rev John), topographer, *-1793 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Somerset, 1791 

CoiatAY (George), dramatist, born at Florence 
1733-1794 

Pieces m Prose a d Verse, 1787 
Translation of Horaces De Arte Poetica, 1873, 
of Terence, 1765 (Praised by Dr Adam 
Clarke ) 

V For his plays see Appendix HI 
(His Life, by himself; posthumous 1795 ) 
Dolman (George), “ Tho lounger,” dramatist 
and humorist, 1702-1836 
Broad Grins (same as My A ighlgoion, etc, 
with additions) 1802 
Eccentricities for Edinburgh, 1820 
Ary Nightgown and Slippers, 1797 
Poetical Vagaries, 1812 
Random Pecords 1830 

Vagaries vindicated (a poem to Reviewers), 
1814 

*„* For his plays, see Appendix Tr 
(Memoirs of the Colman family by R B 
Peake 1842) 

Colquhocn LL D (Patrick) statistician, born 
at Dumbarton In Scotland, 1745-1820 
Treatise on the Functions, etc , of a Constable 
1803 

Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis, 1796 
(A valuable work ) 

Treatise on the Police, etc, of the River 
Thames, 1800 

Treatise on the Wealth, Tower, and Resources 
of the British Empire, 1814 
CoLQunotrv (Sir Patrick MacCbombalch) 1815— 
A Summary of the Roman Ciul Law, 1849-60 
Cor.TO - - (Rev Caleb C ), *-1832 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words, 1822 
Colvil(S) *-* 

G-and Impostor discovered (The), 1673 
Coltil (Samuel) humorous poet, -* 

Whiggs Supplication (The), or tho Scotch 
Hndibras, a satirical poem on the Scotch 
Co-enanters, 1710 

Coane, M D (Andrew), bom in Edinburgh, 
1797-1817 

■Jlanag ment of Infancy, 1310 (Edited after- 


wards by sir James Clark, who appended a 
sketch of the character, clc , of the writer ) 
On Arental Derangement, 1831 
Physiology of Digestion, etc., 1836 
Principles of Physiology applied to 17 altb 
(The), 1631 

(His Life, by George Combe, 1850 ) 

Come, ALD (Charles), numismatist, >718- 
1817 

Nnmraorum Vetcrom Populorum, etc., q n in 
Musreo Gulielmf Hunter asservantur lie- 
scrlptio, etc., 1780 (Mncli esteemed ) 
Come (George), phrenologist, of Edinburgh 
1783-1858 

Constitution of Alan (The), 1823 (His bst 
work.) 

Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 1323 
Elements of Phrenology, 1824 
Essays on Phrenology, atix, 1819 
Life, etc of Dr Andrew Combe 1850 
Moral Philosophy, 1840 
Notes on the United States, 1840 
Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture 
1843, 1855 

Principles of Prison Dlsdphne, 1851 
Relation between Science and Religion, 13)7 
System of Phrenology (A), 1824. 

(His Life, by C Gibbon, 1878 ) 

Cosiuei., D D (Thomas) 1644-1699 
Companion to the Altar, 1658 
Companion to the Temple (in three part-) 
1672 

On the Roman Forgeries In Councils (In four 
parts), 1689 

(His Life, by Thomas Comber, 1799 ) 
Cohbeu (Thomas), *-1778 
Hfstory of the Parisian Atassacre of St Bar 
thoiomew, 1810 

Vindication of the Revolution la England 
1758 

Co'IEEPOttD (T ) *-* 

History of Ireland (for 3000 years), to 11 c 
Invasion by Henry IL, 1764 
Cojttss (Sir John), lord chief baron of (lie 
Exchequer, 1667-1740 

Digest of the Laws of England, posthumous 
1762-67 

Reports posthumous 1744 
Covlee (James), numismatist, •-* 

Coins token”, and Aledalets, issued by Groat 
Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, etc 
1799 

Covdeb (Jo'iah), of London, 1789-1855 
Slodem Traveller (The), 182) 

Protestant Nonconformity, 1818 
(His Life, by E R Condor, 1857 ) 

Cove, Cowvr, or Covet (George), a Sco'cb 
Catholic, *-1640 
Vita Manic Stuartre, etc., 1G24 
Co vn letov (Henry Brooke PameH, lord) 17‘G- 
1842 

Financial Reform, 1830 
History of Penal Laws ogalrst Irish Cal io 
lies, 1808 

Principles of Currency and Exchange, 180 a 
Covgeeve (William), dramatist, bom at Si if 
ford, 1670-1729 
Poems 1710 

*.* I or his plays, see Appendix III 
(His life by Charles 1) lison, 1730, Dy 
Johnson, e c ) 
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CoNaitrx r (Sir II ilium) of Middlesex, 1772- 
1828 

I lementery Treatise on the mounting of 
Naval Ordnance 1812 

Coningtov (John), born at Boston, in Lincoln 
shire, 182o-1869 

1 rnnslalions into English verse of Ihe JUntul 
of Virgil I860 , the Agamemnon of 
JEschylus 1848, of the Odes of Horace, 
18C3 

Conoi.lv, M D (John) of Lincolnshire, 1724^- 
18CC 

Construction and Govcmmentof Lunatic Asy 
lums 1847 

Inquiry concerning the Indications of In 
sanity 1830 
Study of Hamlet, 18G3 
Treatment of the Insane, 1856 
Cosit ad (Timothy Abbolt) conchologist, born in 
New Jersey U S 1803- 
rossll Shells of the Tertiary Formations of 
the'Unlted States 1832 
1’aHontology of the Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey 1854 \i 

Const vblf (Archibald) of Scotland, 1776 1827 
Miscellany, 1820 

Ci/instable] (Henry) poet, 15G0-* 

Diana (sonnets) 1581 

Npl. itual Sonncttcs iu Honour of God and Hys 
Snjntes, 1500 

C« NNTimr (John) epigrammatist, *-* 

I pigrnmmata, 1520 (Printed by Pynson ) 
Con'-tai tr,R A (John), landscapepainter bora 
U 1 st Bergliolt in Suffolk, 177G-1837 
Cornfield (The) In the National Gallery 
Valley Farm (The) 

(Ills Life, by G It Leslie 1842 ) 

CoN’vnr vur (John) bishop of Bristol, bora at 
Exeter, 1G92-1755 

Defence of Revealed Religion, etc , 1732 
Cook (Dutton), novelist, London 1832- 
Art in 1 ugland (not a no\el), 18G9 
Banns of Marriage (The), 1875 
Book of tbO Plai (not a novel) 1870 
Dr Muspratt s Patients 18G8 
Doubleday’s Children 1877 
Hobson e Choice, 18GG 
Hours with the Players, 1881 
i,co, 18G4 

Over Head and Ears, 1868 
Taul lostcr s Daughter, 1861 
Prodigal Son (The), 18G2 
Sir rolls Foy, Bart , 18G5 
studies, etc , of Historic Story, Life, and 
Character (not a novel) 187G 
Trial* of the Tredgolds (The), 18G4 
loung Mr Nightingale, 18’4 
Cook (LIDji) poetess, 1818- 
Jonrnul 1849-54 

New LchocB, and other Poems, 18G4 
Poems, 1840 

Cook, I) D (George), historian, bom in Scot 
land, 1795-1845 

History of the Church of Scotland, etc , 1815 
History of the Reformation in Scotland, 1811 
(A valuable work ) 

Cook (Captain James) naugator, born at Mar 
ton, in Yorkshire, 1728-1779 
Three Voyages round the IS orld first pub- 
lished in 1773 , second in 1777 , third in 
1784 


(His Life, ly D Barnwell, 1786, Dr A. 
Kippls 1788) 

Cooke (Captain Edward), *-* 

Voyage round the World (A), 1712 
Cooke (George Wingrovc), 1813-1865 
China and Lower Bengal, 1858 
Conquest and Colonization of North Africa, 
1BG0 

History oA YartyTl836 " 

Inchde Sebastopol, 1855 
Mevmoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, 1835 
Cocike (John) *-* 

Preacher’s Assistant (The) 1783 (A list of 
I texts of sermonB by Churchmen and Dls- 
1 senters Binee the Reformation ) 

Co^iEE (John E6ten) novelist, born at Win- 
" Chester, In Virginia, U S , 1830- 
Dr Van Dyke, 1872 
Hammer and ltaplcr, 1870 
Henry St John, Gentleman 1853 
Her Majesty the Queen, 1873 
Hilt to llilt 1869 
. Lost uf the Foresters (The), 1856 
Leather Stockings and Silk, 1854 
Ife of Robert E Leo (biography), 1871 
' Stonewall Jackson (biography), 1866 
or the Lost Days of Lee and hlB Pa 
(ns 1863 
the Foam 1871 
lia Comedians (The), 1855 
,, ,- n K of tho Grey, 18G7 

_ Touthjtpf Jcffemon (The), 1855 
Cooke (ItV,hert), M614 
Ccnsura Xquorundam Scriptorum, quro sub 
Sanctorum, etc, [a] Iontlllciis 
bitarl SCVient, 1614 (An excellent work 
pointing c\n(, the forgeries of quotations and 
„ co ’i?. t r irf? !t \inthorlties) 

Cooke (II iUiam)V antiquary, *-1814 
Enquiry on rai\ T ] arc j l;l ] on( j jlruldlcal Rell 

gion, Temples, Veto, 1755 
MedaU, c History ^of imperial Rome, etc, 

Cooke (William), *-■ 

Picture of the Isle ora yi, lgbl ctc isos 
Cookset (Richard), *-*» 

Life and Character of J^ohn Lord Somers, Baron 
of Evesham, 1791 A An esteemed work ) 
Cookeslft (Rev WMI* lm GlffordV bom at 
Brasted, in Kent lSO»n_] S go 
Account of the Ancient* city of Rome, 1800 
Account and Map of Ath»„ nq 19,1 
Coolet (Arnold James), 

Cyclopedia of Practical Ri 
Pharmaceutical Lalm Gram' 

Coolft (Thomas McIntyre), hi 
New York, U-S , 1824- 
Con stitutional Limitations 
can Union, 1868, 1871 
Coowde^ M D (Andrew), of EdlA, s JrarEh jjjJ. 

Observations on Mental Dcrangem, 1 cn 1533 
Physiology of Digestion, 1836 V T ’ 
Pnnciplcs of Physiology applied to^Mhe Pre- 
serve’ ion of Health, 1834 (nis bek % , 

Treatise on the Physiological and\ Jloral 
Management of Infancy, 1840 \ 

(His Life, by G Combe, 1850 ) \ 

Cooitnr (William), humorous poet and jioreFvj( 
horn at Bristol, 1741-1823 \ 

Devil upon Two Sticks in England, 1790 


liptS, 1851 
par, 1846 
urn at Atbcs, in 

of tho Amen 
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Dlaboind (The) 

English Dance of Death 
Tonr In Search of tho PIcturcsqnc, 1812 
Tour In Search of Consolation, 1S20 
Tour In Search of a IVlfc 1821 
Tour of Dr Svntax through London, 1810 
(Plate* and Illustrations by Ron lundson ) 
Coorj n (Abraham) artist, London, 1787-1863 
JIarston Moor 1819 
SI etch of tho Battle of Ligny, 18.G 
Coorrn, LL D (Sir Astley i'aston), surgeon, 
born at Brooke, In Norfolk 1 7GS-IS4 I 
Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast, 1829-10 
Ynatomv of tho Thymus Gland, 1832 
Medical Pecords and ItC'Carche?, 1788 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, D2I 
Treatlso on Dislocations and I ractures 1822 
Trcall'c on llernla lSOt-7 
Treatment of llernla, 1E27 
(Ills Life hj B B Cooper, 1813) 

Cooirr (Basil Henry), Hgyplotogisl, born at 
Maidenhead, In Berkshire, 1819- 
Chronology of the Bible 187-1 
llieroglyphlcal Dato of the Exodus In tho 
Annals ofThothmes the Great, 18G1 
Life of Count Carour, 18G0 
Coomn R.CS (Bransby Blake) bom at Gre.it 
"Yarmouth, 1702-1853 
Lectures on Anatomy, 1S29 
I ectnres on the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, 1851 
I ire of Sir A Cooper, 1813 
Coorrr (Charles Henry), antiquary, etc , bom 
at Great Mnrloir, in Buckinghamshire, 
D03-18G0 

Annals of Cambridge 1812-52 
Athena; Cantabriglense«, 18 iS-Cl 
Memorials of Cambridge, 18aS 
Coorrn (James bculmore), novelist, bom at 
Burlington, U S , 1789-1951 
Afloat and A-koro 13 14 
Borderers, or tho Heathcotcs, 1850 
Bravo (The), 1831 
Cliainbcarer (The), 1815 
Crater (The) or Vulcan a Peak, 1817 
Dee* slayer (The) 1841 
Eve Effingham, 1319 
Headsman of Berne, 1833 
Hoidcnmaucr 1832 

History of a Pocket handkerchief, 1813 

Home as round, 1838 

Homeward Bound, 1838 

Jack Tier (77ie Jled Hover recast), 1818 

Last of the Mohicans (The), 182G 

Lionel Lincoln, 1825 

Mercedes of Castile, 1810 

Miles Wallingford 1811 

Monlkins (i'he), 1835 

Ned Myers, 1813 

Notions of a Travelling Brother, 1828 

Oak Openings 1843 

Outward Bound 1S3G 

Pathfinder, 1840 

Pilot (The) 1823 

Pioneers (The), 1823 

Prairie (Tho), 1827 

Precaution, 1821 

Bed Bov er (The), 1827 

I’ed Skims (The), 1848 

Satanstoe, 1815 

Se» Lions, 18(9 


The Spy (tho War of Independence), 1321 

Two Admirals ( The), 1842 

Water Witch (1 lie), 1830 

Ways of the Hour 1850 1 

Wept of Wlshton-Wish (The), 1329 

Wing and "Wing, 1842 

"Wyandotte, 1813 


American Democrat (Tho), 1835 
History of tho Navy of the United States, i339 
Lives of American Naval Officers, 1845 
Travelling Bachelor (The) 1828 
Coopfr (Susan Fonimore) bom in tho county 
of New York, U S., 1815 
Rhymo and Benson of Country Lire, 1S5I 
Hural Hours by a Ladj, 1850 
Cooper (Thnmas) of Leicester 1805-1830 
Alderman Balph (a norcl) 1853 
Autobiography, 1872 
Ihron a Yule least (The), a poem, 181G 
Bridge of llUtory OTcr tho Gulf or Plrno 
(The), 1871 

Condition of tho People (Die), 1846 
Family F eud ( The), a novel, 18j4 
Poetical Works, 1878 

Purgatory of Suicides (The), an epic poem, 
1845 

Triumphs of I nterprise (The) 1817 
1 rlumplis of Perseverance ( 1 he) 1847 
\ erlty of Christ's Resurrection (The) 1875 
Wise SawB and Modem Instances (a series of 
storicB) 1815 

Coote, LLD, (Charles), historian, London, 
1759-1835 

History of Ancient Lurope, 1815 
History of Lnglatid, 1791-1803 
History of Lurope from the I’caco of Amiens, 
1802 

History of the Union, etc , 1B02 
( 1 rausLatcd Moshelms Ecclcsiashca, 7/is 
lory 1811 ) 

Cope, B A (Charles West) Leeds, 1811- 
Almsgiung 1841 
Anne Pago and Slender, 1875 
Burial of Charles I (for a fresco) 1857 
Cardinal V obey, 1850 
Childhood, 1811 
Convalescent, 18C2 

Cordelia receiving Intelligence of her bnther'a 
111 usage, 1859 Lear and Cordelia, 1350 
Cotter’s Saturday Night (the), 1813 
Creeping llko Snail umillHngly to School, 
1852 

Cronies (Tho), 183G 

Death or Princess 1 llzabeth, 1855 

Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers, 185G 

Fdward tho Black Princo (a cartoon), 1815 

Lvcnlng Prajers 18G0 

bar away Ihougbts 1381 

Fircsido MusiDgs 1819 

First Trial by Jury (Tho), a prize cartoon, 
1843 

Flemish Mother (The), 1839 
Florence Copo at Dinner lime 1852 
(8) Frescoes In tho Peers’ Corridor, 18GG 
Gentle and Simple, 1871 
Girl at Prayers 1817 

Good Shepherd Olio) Johns 11 , 12 , 1880 
Griselda’s Hrst Trial (for the Pilacc of Wc*t> 
minster) ,847 
Hagar aud Ishmacl, 1830 
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Ha« thorn Bush (The), from Goldsmith, 1812 
Help thy Father In his Old Age, 1840 
Her Silent Watch the Mother keeps, 1812 
Hope deferred 1871 
Inquisition (An) 1880 
Janet escaped 1881 
Last Days of Cardinal Wolsey, 1816 
L’ Allegro and 11 Pcnscroso, 1818 
Launcelot Gohho’a Siesta, 1870 
Meeting of Jacob and Rachel (a fresco for Iho 
House of Lords) 1811 
Milton’s Dream, 1860 

Oliver Cromwell receiving a Deputation, 1872 
Ostcria dl Campagno, 1838 
Othello relating his Ads enturcs, 1860 
Paolo and Francesca, 1837 
Parting of Lord and Lady Russell (for a fresco), 
1859 , a painting, 1 SGI 
Poor lasv Guardians, 1811 
Prlnco Henry submitting to the Law (for the 
Palace of Westminster), hogun 1817 
Rest, leGO 

Royal Prisoners, 1855 
Scholars Mate, 1802 

Schoolmaster (The), from Goldsmith, 1812 
Shylock and Jessica, 1867 
Taming tlio Shrew, 1874 
Two Disciples at Fromnus (The) 18G8 
Upward gazing '1858 
Acs and No 1873 
Aoung Mother (Pho), 1817 
Coiled, M D (James) horn at Deemcss, In 
the Orkneys 1792-1870 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine, 1830-58 
(His chief work.) 
riements of Physiology, 1821 
Outlines of Pathology and Practical Medicine, 
v 1822 

Pestilential Cholera, 1832 
ConxSTos (Edward) bishop of LlandalT, horn 
In Devonshire 1776-1849 
Enquiry Into the Doctrines of Necessity and 
Predestination, etc , 1821 (A valuable 
work) 

Prselectlones Academical 1813 
(His Life, by W J Copleston, 1851 ) 
Cori.ET, R A (John Singleton) born at Boston, 
U S but Bottled In London 1737-1.315 
Assassination of Buckingham 
Death of Lord Chatham, 1873 (National 
Gallery ) 

Death of Major Pierson. 

King Charles arresting the Five Members 
King Charles signing Stafford s Death v. ar- 
rant 

Coi in>o (Edward) London 1828- 
AlDen and Goldoni, their Lives and Adven- 
tures, 1826 

Aspects of Paris 1858 
Home »t Poscfield (The) 1861 
Conner (Richard) bishop of Norwich, poet, born 
at Kwell, in Surrey, 1D82-1G35 — 

Pootica Stromata posthumous 1648 
CoimwALUS (Caroline Frances), of Kent, Use- 
less 

Letters and Remains posthumous 18G4. 
Pericles, a Tale of Athens, 1847 
uilosnplucal Theories and Experience, by 
Pariah 1842 J 

of Jinn after the Coming of Christ (The) 
lie of Man before the Coming of Christ (The) 


Couswalus (Sir William), 1530-1618 
Discourse upon Seneca 1601 
Essays, 1568 

Miraculous and Happle Union or England 
and Scotland, 1601 
Praise of King Richard lU 1 1 1617 
Coutat (Thomas), traveller horn at Odcombc, 
in Somersetshire, 1577-1617 
Coryat 8 Crudities, 1611 , a Supplement, or 
“ Second Course," 1611 (V cry rare ) 

Cos irt D D (John), bishop of Durham, born at 
Norwich, 1591-1672 
Collection of Privato Devotion, 1627 
History of tho Canon of Holy Scripture 
1657 

Cosis (Richard) dean of tho Arches, 1517-1597 
Apologio for Sundrie Proceedings by Juris- 
diction Eccleslasticall, 1593 (Avery learned 
work ) 

Conspiracy for Pretended Reformation, 1591 
(That is. In Presbyterian discipline) 

C03TA (Sir Michael) bom In Naples but settled 
In England, 1816- 

Don Carlos, 1844 (His best opera ) 

Ell (an oratorio) 1855 (His best production ) 
Naaman (an oratorio) 1864 
Costello (Louisa Stuart), 1815- 
Clara Fane, 1848 
Lay of the Stork (The), 1856 
Queen s Prisoner (The) 1811 
Rose Garden of Persia (The), 1845 
Specimens of the Early Poetry of Trance, 
1835 

Cotes (Roger) mathematician horn at Bnrhago, 
In Leicestershire 1632-1716 
Harmonia Mcusurarum, etc , 1722 (Much 
esteemed ) 

Cottlu (Amos Simon) poet, *-1809 Immor- 
talized by lord Byron 

Edda of Shemend (The), in English \erso, 
1797 

Oh, Amos Cottle! Phocbns uliataiiame 
To Oil the speaking trump of future fame 1 
Oh Amos Cattle, for a moment thin! 
Whatmcngrc profits spread from pen and ink! 
English Bards and Scotch llcmnoers 

CorTLr (Joseph), poet bom at Bristol, in Somer 
setshire, 1774-1853 
Alfred (an epic) 1801 
Fall of Cambria (The), a poem, 1809 
John the Baptist (a poem), 1801 
Malvern Hills (The), a poem, 1798 
Poems, 1795 

Boeotian Cottle, rich Bristowa s boast. 

Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast. 
And sends bis goods to market — all alive, — 
Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty fit e 

Recollections of Coleridge, 1837 
Cotton (Charles) burlesque poet, bom at Berea- 
ford Hall, in Staffordshire, 1G30-1G37 
Complete Angler (In prose), 167G 
Poems on Set eral Occasions 1G80 
Scarronides, or Virgil travestied, 1678 
Wonders of the Peake (The), 16S1 
Cotton (Very Rev Henry), 1790-1879 
Fasti Ecclesim Hibernian 1815-62 
List of Editions of the Bible, 1S21 
Rheims and Donay, 1855 
Typographical Gazetteer, 183L 
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COrrov, 3 ID (Nathaniel), pest, 1707-1788 
Eight Visions in Verre, 1751 

Ootto't (Sir Robert Broce) antiquary, born at 
Demon In Huntingdonshire, 1570-1631 
His library was transferred to the British 
Museum. 

Cottonl Posthmna, 1C79 
Defence of the Oath of Allegiance, posthn- 
mons 1641 

Henry III., or a Short View of a Long Life, 
1627 

Xo I’o=i from Heaven, nor yet from Hell, 
posthumous 1613 

Bolls of i’arllament In the Tower, poethn 
mous, 1657 

Corrov (Pog"r) pod, 1518-161S 
Armour of Proo’e from the Tower of David 
to tight against the Spannyardes and other 
tnimies of the Tructh (in verse) 1596 
Spintnall Song (A), a His*ory of the \\ orld 
from Creation, 1596 

Coyeiidai.e (Miles), bishop of Exeter bom at 
Coverham, in 3 orkshire, 1437-1568 
Cranmer'6 (o- the Great) Bible, 1630 
Latin-English Testament, 1533 
Olde Fayth (The), 1511 
Translation of the Bible, 1535 

CoveETB (Pobert), traveller 1592-1635 
True and almost Incredible Narrative, etc., 
1C12 

Comxt, LL.D (John) of Devonshire, 1854- 
1611 

ln c Itutioncs Jnrrs Anglican), etc I6C5 
Interpreter (The), 1G07 
Law Dictionary, 1G07 

Cowxev (Abraham), post, London 1813-1667 
Carmina, 1662. 

Boohs of Plants IC62-78 
Davideis (in four books) 1635 (Incomplete ) 
Four Ages of England, 1648 
History of Plants (a poem in six books) post- 
humous 1705 

Mistresse (The), a collection of lo-e verses, 
1647 

Ode on tha restoration of Charles IL, 1660 
Pindaric Odes, 1663 
Poem on the Civil V ar, 1662 
Poemata Latina, 1663 
Poetical Blossoms 1633 
Satyr (A), The Puritan and Papist, 1641 
Satyr against Scp-rativity (A), 1642 
Tragical History of Pyramns and This be, 
1623. 

Vision concerning the late Protended H 
Cromwell the A\ iched, 1661 
Plays 

Cutter of Coleman Street (a comedy), 1663 
Guardian (The), a comedy, 1650 
Love s Riddle (a pastoral comedy) 1633 
Naufraginm Jocniare (a comedy), 1633 
1 we A\ orks, posthumous 1826 
(His Life, by Sprat, 1630, Dr Johnson, 
1779) 

Corn zu (William) pod, bom at Great Berk- 
hampstead In Hertford, 1731-1800 
Anti lhtlyphtho-3, 178L (His first publica- 
tion ) 

Loadicca, 1790 
Castaway (The) 1799 
Charity, 1732 
Conversation, 1732. 


Expostulation, 1781, published 1782 
Homer translated into blank verse, 1784-91 
Hope, 1732 

John Gilpin (humorous ballad), 1782 
Miscellaneous Poems, 1793 
Olney Hymns, 1779 

On the Receipt of my Mother’s Pictnre, 179* 
Progress of Error, 1781 , published 1732 
retirement, 1782 

Table Talk, 1781 , published 1732. 

Task (The), in six books, 1733-85 
Tirocinium, 1784 
Truth, 1781 , published 1732 
(His Life, by J Corey, 1803 , A\ Harley, 
1803, by hima.lL posthumous 161C, T Tay- 
lor, 1835, Grimshawe, 1836, Southey 1838, 
H F Carv, 1839, sirH Nicolas, 1843.) 

Cox (Pev Sir George William), 1827- 
Crnsades (The), 1374 
History of Greece (A) 1874. 

Great Persian \\ ar (The), 1861 
Introduction to the Science of Comparative 
Mythology and Folke Lore, 1331 
L fe of SL Boniface 1853 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations (The), 1870 
Poems, Legendary and Historical, 1350 
Tales of Ancient Greece 18GS, Ib77 
Tales of Thebes and Argos 1863 
Tales of the Gods and Heroes, 1862. 

Cox (Sir Richard), historian, horn at B-ndon, 
in Ireland, IEaO-1733 
Hibernia Anglicana, etc., 1639-1700 
Cox (Samuel Sullivan) bom at Zanesville, HA 
1824- 

Bnckeye Abroad (The) 1852 
tight Years In Congress, 1865. 

Search for Winter Sunbeams (sketches of 
travels), 1870 
AVhy we laugh 1876 

Cose (Rev Arthur Cleveland), poet, bom at 
Mendham, In New Jersey, Uus , 1818- 
Advent, a Mystery (a dramatic poem), 1837 
Athanasion, and other Poems, 1842. 

Athwold (a poem in three cantos), 1833 (Re- 
cast and reproduced under the title of ‘The 
Ladyc Chase ’ )~ — - 
Christian Ballads, 1840 
Halloween, 1844 
Saul a Mystery, 1845 

Coxe (\\ illiam) historian, London, 1747-182S 
Anecdotes of Handel, 1799 
Historical Tour in Monmouthshire 180r 
History of the House of Austria, 1807 (His 
chief work ) 

Memoirs of Job n, Duke of Marlborough, 
1618-10 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 1798 
Travels in Poland, 1784 
i ravels in Switzerland, 1789 
Cores e (Joseph Stirling), dramatic author , born 
at Biro, in Ireland, 1805-1868 
Phrenologist (The) 1835 
Tipperary Legacy (The) 1847 
Vi Oman in Bed (The) 1849 
Ceab (Roger), called The English Hermit, ’ 
in the time of Cromwell He lived on three 
farthlng3 a week, *-l 630 
D_gon s Downfall 
! nglish Hermlto (The) 1C53 
English Hermits .Spade at the imot of 
Idnlatrv (The) 
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Cbabbe, LL D (George), pint, bom at Ald- 
borougb, In Suffolk, 1754-1832 -- 

Borough ( The), 24 letters in verse, 1810 
Candidate (The), 1779 
Hall of Justice (The), in dialogue, 1807 
Inebriety, 1775 (His first publication ) 
Library (The), 1781 
Newspaper (The), 1785 
Parish Register (The) in three parts, 1807 
Sir Eustace Gray (The Madhouse), in dla 
logue, 1807 

Tales in Verse (21 tales based on facts) 1812 
Talcs of tho Hall (22 tales based on facts), 
1819 

Village (The), 1783 
(H s Life, by his son, 1838 ) 

Cbadock (Samuel), a nonconformist divine, 
1620-1706 

Apostolical History (Tho), 1672 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists, 1668 
Knowledge and Practice, 1702 
Cbaio (Isa) of Edinburgh, 1830- 
Duchess Agnes, and other Poems, 1863 
Ode (first prize at the Barns centennial), 1859 
Poems by Pa, 1857 

Cbaio (Sir Thomas) of Scotland, 1638-1608 
Right of Succession to the 'Ihrone of Eng- 
land 1602 

Treatise on the Feudal Law ,1655 (A standard 
work ) 

Treatise on Homage, posthumous 1695 (To 
prove that Scotland never owed homage to 
England ) 

(His Life by P F Tytler, 1823 ) 

Cbaik (George Lillie), of Fifeshlre, Scotland, 
1799-1866 

Bacon his Writings and Philosophy, 1846-47 
English of Shakespeare (The), 1857 
History of British Commerce, 1844. 

Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties 1831 
Romance of the Peerage, 1848-50 
Outlines of tho History of the English Lan- 
guage, 1855 

Sketches of the History of Literature and 
Learning in England, 1844-45 
Spenser and his Poetry, 1845 
Cbaik (Mrs George Lillie), novelist, better 
know n ns Miss Dinah Maria 51 clock, bom 
at Stoke upon-Trcnt, in Staffordshire, 1826- 
Agatha s Husband 1852 
A v/llon and other Tales, 1854 
Christian s Mistake, 1865 
Hannah 1871 

Head of the I’amily (The), 1851 
John Halifax, Gentleman, 1857 (Her best 
novel ) 

Laurel Bush (The), 1877 
legacy (A) 1878 
Life for a Life (A) 2859 
Mistress and 5Iaid, 1863 
Noble Life (A), I860 
Og'hics (The), 1849 
Olive (a romance), 1850 
Poems 1872 

Sermons out of Church, 1876 
Studies from Life, 1869 
Woman s Kingdom (The), 1870 
CaAKAKTiionrE (Richard), of Westmoreland, 
1567-1621 

Defensio kcclesicc Anglicaniu contra 51 An- 
top etc , Injuries, 1625 (Much esteemed ) 


Cbanmee (Thomas), archbishop of Cniterhnry, 
bom at Afllacton,in Nottinghamshire, 1489- 
1556 

Answer [to] Stephen Gardner agaynst tho 
Trewe and Godly Doctrine of tho Moste 
Holy Sacrament, 1551 
Catechismus (for children, etc ), 1548 
Confutation of Unwritten Verities, etc, post- 
humous 1558 

Defence of the Trewe and Cathoilcke Doctrine 
of the Sacrament, etc , 1550 
Vforks compiled and edited by Jenkyns,1831 
(His Lifo, by Strype, 1C94, Gilpin, 1781, 
H J Todd, 1831, Cox, 1844, dean Hook, Jn 
his Lives of the Ml chbishops, 1861, etc , J L 
Norton, 1863 ) 

Cbashaw (Richard) poet, London, 1016-16 jO 
Carmen Deo Nostro 1652 
Delights of the Muses 1618 
Epigrammata Sacra, 163-1 
Sacred Poems, 1652 
Steps to the Temple, etc 1646 

Crashaw is tho author of that celebrated 
line relating to the water turned to n Ine In 
the marriage banquet of Cana of Gablec— 

Lympha pndica Dcum vjdit ct erubuit 
(The modest water saw Its God and blushed) 
CBAtmmn (Quintin) of Ayrshire, in Scotland, 
1743-1819 

Ilssais Historiqnes sur Io Docteur Swift, 1308 
Researches concerning the Laws, etc, of 
1 Ancient and Modem India, 1817 
Sketches r . relating to the Hindoos, 1792 

Cbawfobd (Adair) chemist, 1749-1795 
Experiments and Observations on Animal 
Heat, 1779 

Cbawfobd and Bvecabbes (Alexander Wil- 
liam, lord Lindsay, carl of), 1812- i 
Argo, 1876 / 

Cass of Gorham v the Bishop of Eifeter 
(The), 1850 / 

Etruscan Inscriptions, 1872 / ' 

Evidence and Theory of Christian'^ 1841 
Letters on Egypt, Edom etc, iqa3 
Lives of the Lindsays (The), l /49 
(Ecumenicity, 1870 - ' 

Progression by Antagonism, 1840 
Scepticism. - ra me Church of England, 1801 
Sl-cicfies of tho History of Christian Art, 1847 
Caawtobd (Dav Id), historian, of Scotland, 1665- 
r 1726 

Memoirs of Scotland underthe Reign of 51 ary, 
1706 

Peerage of Scotland, 1716 
Cbawfubd (John) of Edinburgh, 1783-1868 
Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands, 
etc , 1856 

History of the Indian Archipelago 1820 
Jralay Grammar and Dictionary, 1852 
CrEAST (Sir Edward Shepherd), bom at Bexley, 
in Kent, 1812-1878 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (The), 
1851 

C beech (Rev Thomas), bom at Blandford in 
Dorsetshire, 1659-1701 

Poetical Translation of Horace, 16S4, of Lucre- 
tius, 1682, of Theocritus, 1690 
CbesSet (Hugh Paulin de) bora at Wakefield, 

In Aorkshlre, 1605-1674 
Church History of Brittany, 1668 
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Crni-r Mus D (W I’llam), of Wnrwlcl shlro, 
IC7T-1T27 

Murica “vacra, 1724 

Cnorra, AHA (truest), bom at Leeds, In 
to k*!tlre, 1°I7- 

Lroniddo r, turning from sacking a Cavnllor’s 
ntuso r-"7 

1 i„uv, i«;s 

Oliver Cromwell at Mar-don Moor, left 
On the Monilng or tire Ilattlo of Waterloo 
(Nnjvleon outside a collage consulting a 
map) l c ?6 

One touch of Mure mates tho whole World 
Kin is-* 

Petrest (The), 1874 (In tho National 
Gall*rv) 

W cllingtcn m his March to W aterloo, 1878 
Crorrr (John W ilwn), bom at Galway, In Ire- 
land l' a O-1837 
Hattie of Alhnera, ISll 
I jttle of Tala yen, 1 500 
1 a-nilla' 1 pieties on the Irish Stage 1803 
Intercepted 1/fttcr f-om Canton (An) 1805 
■vingscf Trjfrlnr 1F06 
b ate of Inland (The), ]«07 
(Lilted Ito“iaf!l thfccfllr Johnson 1831 ) 
CndkW (rimmas Cmhoi) antiquary, etc., 
born at Cork, In Inland 1708-1554 
H rney Mahoney, 1S32 (One of his best.) 
Daniel 0 ltnurte(an Irish Munchausen) 1828 
Fairy Legend*, He, if the South of Inland, 
1525 

ly-gcmls of the feite* 18;« 

Memoirs of JG*enb Holt, General of the Irish 
IlcbM*, 1833 

My \ illage 1532 (One of his be**) 

Popular Song* of Ireland, 1E31 
Ptaeardica In South Irilan ! 1524 
Ckolt LLD (Rcr George) poet and norths!, 
bom at Ouhlln, ir-iO-iSCO 
Angel of the World (Tlje), 1S20 
Catiline (a tragedy) 1*23 
III* orical Sketchy* etc ISIS 
I !fi_ of liU'he 1840 

Marrton or the Soldier and Statesman (a 
now!), 1946 

Modem Oitando(The), ISIC 
laris(apotm) 1810 (Ills first wort ) 
rcr«onal History of George IV , 1830 
Pride shall haae a Fall (a comedy), 1*25 
halathl-l (a prose romance), 1827 (Ills best- 
1 nou n as or 1 - ) 

Tales of tho Great St Ilcmard 1813 
(Ho al*o edited Jeremy Taylors Worts, 
1838) 

Grooms (William) chemist, London, 1832- 
lnlline and Its Derivatives 1870 
Chero'eal Tcclmology, 1877 
Handbook of Dyeing and Calico Printing 

1870 

ItcpuNlon resulting from Radiation, 1872 
Select Mt'hodsof Chemical Analysis, 1877 
Cr.O'-v r, D D (Howard), born In New 1 orfc, 
U-S.,1820- 

I.inds of tho Moslem, 1850 
Life of Chrbt, 1871 
Notes on tho hew Testament, 1881 
Ctioauvun (Mm) maiden name Camilla Toni 
min, poetess and novelist, London, 1812- 
Dlamond Wedding ( Dio), and other rooms, 

1871 


Hubert Frectb's Prosperity (a novel), 1873 
Island of tho Rainbow (The), n fairy tale, 
1SC5 

I Ight In tho Valley, 1803. 

Memorable Women 1800 
Mrs Plato (a novel) 18G2 
My Experiences of Spiritualism, 1857 
Crossr (Andrew), electrician, of Somersetshire, 
1761-1655 

Production of Jean, 1837 (This caused a 
storm of indignation, quite contemptible ) 
(His Life, by his widow, 1857 ) 

CtOTctt, Mus D (William), of Norwich, 1775- 
1847 

I lemcnts of Musical Composition, etc ,1812 
Cnowr (Mrs ) maiden name Catherine Stevens, 
norehst, born at Dorongh Green, in Kent, 
1800-1670 
Arl«todcjnus 1 S3 a 
I Ight In Darkne*", 1802 
I lily Dans on 1847 
I Innv Loehwood, 1800 
Mgbt Side of Nature (ghost stories), 1849 
Susan Iloplev, 1814 

Crowi (I yre Ivans) historian, 1709-1803 
Ilbtory of France 18 jS-C 3 
1 Ives ofl-mlncnl Foreign State*mcn, 1830 
Reigns or Louis Will and Charles \ , 1851 
Greet and the Turt (The) 1853 
Cnowr (Joseph Archer), I ondon, 1825- 
harlv FlcinMi Painters 1857, 3572 
Hbtory of Painting In Italy 1S01 
Illst orv of Painting In North Italy, 1871 
I Ife of Titian, 1877 

Cncpns (Alexander) of Aberdeen, 1700-1770 
Concordance of the HoU Scriptures, 1737 
Scripture Dictionary ,1770 
CrnnsiiAKK (George), artist, London, 1792- 
1878 

Didactic D- signs The Dottle (In 8 pictures) , 
Tho GInshop, Sunday in London, Tho 
Upas Pree Tho W orshlp of Bacchus, 1803 
Comic fflustrations Box, Comic Almanac 
(12 years), Grimm’s Goldins, Hie Man In 
the Moon My Stetch hoot OlIvcrTwist, 
PUcrfechlcinlhl, Points of Humour, Tunch 
and Judy , I pm rhumb 
Oil I atnlwps Disturbing tho Congregation, 
Dressing for the Day , A Hunan av Knock, 
Tam Ohhanter, iitanla nnd Bottom tho 
W caver 

CaunsiiA it (WTlllam), anatomist or Edin- 
burgh, 1740-1800 

Anatomy of tho Absorbing Vessels of tho 
Hutnim Body, 1760 

Experiments on the Insensible Pcrsplratloii, 
etc., 1,00 

Memoirs on the 1 cllow Tercr, etc , 1790 
Cl UTTWi Li (Bcv Clement), 1743-1803 
Concordance of Parallels 1790 
Tour through Great Britain, 1801 
Universal Gazetteer, 1808 
Conn out 11, DD (Ibilph), lx>ro at Allcr, In 
Somersetshire, 1017-1083 
Treatise on I tcrnal nnd Immutahlo Morality, 
posthumous, 1731 

True Intellectual Syetcm of tho Universe, 
1078 (His best norfc) 

True Nature of tho Lord’s Supper, 1012 
Union of Christ nnd the Church shadowed, 1G4Z 
(Ills Elfe, by Wrcli, 1743-0?) - 
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Ccllfn JI D (William), bom at Hamilton, in 
Scotland, 1710-3790 

First Lines of tho Practice of Physic, 1776 
Institutions of Medicine 1777 
Synopsis Ho'ologiic Mcthodlca., 1790 
Treatise of the Materia Mcdlcn, 1789 
Cutrrrrsn (Nicholas), herbalist, 1610-1051 
English Physician or Herbal, 1652 
CuMnrnLAVD D D (Richard), bishop of Peter- 
borough, bom In London 1632-1718 
He Legibua Natura. nisquisltlo, 1672 (Against 
Hobbes' philosophy ) 

Fssay on Jewish Weights and Measures 1086 
Fragment of Sanchonlathon on Phanician 
History 1720 
Origincs Gentium, 172 1 

Cusini iilaM) (Richard), dramatist, Cambridge 
1732-1811 

hotels 

Arundel, 1789 
Henry 1795 

John do Lancaster, 1800 
" roetry 

Calvary, or tho Death of Christ (in eight 
boohs), 1792 

Kxodtad (The) in two parts, 1807-8 
Retrospection, 1811 

Prose 

Anecdotes of Spanish Painters, 1782 
Memoirs (of himself) 1800 
Observer (The) 1785 
l V For his plays, see ArrEvnix III 
(His Life, by W Mudfonl, 1812.) 

Cujnnso (Itoualeyn Georgo Gordon) the 
African lion hunter, bom in Scotland, 
1820-18G6 

Hunter s Life In Sonth Africa (A), 1850 
CuSMKonAM (Alexander), historian, bora at 
Ettrick. In Scotland 1051-1737 
History of Great Britain, etc , 1787 
(IBs Life, by W Thomson, 1787 ) 
Cuvmaiu.il (Allan) poet and novelist bom at 
lilac! rood in Scotland, 1785-1812 
Biographical and Critical History of Litera- 
ture, etc , 1833 

Life and Works or Burns, 1831 
Life of Sir David Wilkie, 1813 
Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and Ar- 
chitects 1829-33 (His chief prose work ) 
Lord Roldan (a romance), 1822 
Maid orElw ir (The) a romance, 1825 
Olterbum (a novel) 

Paul Jones (a romance), 1822 
Poems and Songs 1817 
Sir Mannaduko Maxwell (a drama), 1822 
Sir Michael Scott (a romance) 1822 
Songs of Scotland, etc 1826 
Traditionary Tales of the 1’ensantTy, 1822 
(HIb Life, by David nogg 1875 ) 
Cuvmoiuii (Peter) antiquary, London, 1816— 
18G9 

Handbook of London 1819 
Handbook of Westminster, 1812 
Life of Drummond of Hawthomden, 1833 
Life of Inigo Jones 1818 
Memoir of J M IV Tumor, 1852 
Modern London 1851 
Songs of England and Scotland, 1835 
Story of Nell Gwynn 1852 
CpHFTON (William) orientalist, horn at West 
bury, In Shropshire, 1608-18?! 


Catalogue of Arabic MS3 in the British Mu 
scum, 1816 

Splcilegium Syriacum, 1855 
Vlndlcia; Ignatianoc, 1816 
CcnniE, M D (James), of Dumfriesshire, 1766- 
1805 - 

Medical Rcporls on tho Effects or Water, Cold 
and Warm in Febrile Diseases, 1791-1801 
Corns (George Tlcl nor), bom at Watertown, In 
Massachusetts U S , 1812- 
Duties of Merchant Seamen, 1811 
History of tho Origin, Formation, and Adop 
tion of tho Constitution of tho United 
States, 1855-53 
Lair of Patents ISiO 
Life of Daniel !\ ebstcr, 1855-58 
Ccims (Georgo William), bom at Providence, 
in Rhode Island, U S , 1821- 
nowadJI In Syria 1852 
Ix)tus Eaters, 1852 
Nile Notes of a llowadjl, 1850 
Potlphar Papers (The), 1853 
Pruo and I 1862 

Ctnrns (William) botanist, bom at Alton, in 
Hampshire, 1716-1799 

Botanical Magazine, 1787-93 , continued by sir 
W J Hooker lo 1 59 

Companion to the Botanical Magazine, 1738 
Flora Londlncnsts, etc , 1777 
Cunzos (Hon Robert), 1810- 
Visit to the Monasteries of tho Levant (A), 
1848 

Cusnrxo (Caleb) statesman, bom at Salisbury, 
in Massachusetts, U S , 1800- 
Review of the Thrco Days Revolution in 
Franco 1833 

DAULcrm, (John A ) admiral in th» United 
States, 1798-1870 
Shells and Shell guns, 1856 
System of Boat Armament, 1852 
(Inventor of the Dalilgren gun ) 

Dale M D (Samuel), horn at Braintree In 
Essex 1659-1739 
Pbarraacologls 1693 

Dale (Thomas) dean of Rochester, bom at 
Ten onville, near I ondou, 1797-1870 
Golden Psalm (The) 1816 
Poetical Works, 1836 

Sermons preached in Great St Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge 1832-36 
Translation of Sophocles, 1821 
Widow of Nain, 1818 

Dalgarxo (George) of Aberdeen 1G27-36S7 
Ars Signorum, vulgo Character Uni\ ersall», ct 
Lingua Phliosophica, 1661 
Didosoolocophus, or tho Deaf and Dumb Man's 
Tutor 1680 

Dallis (Charles Pobert), bora In Jamila, 
1751-1824. 

History of the Maroons 1803-1 
Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, 1824 
Dallawai (llev James), antiquary, horn at 
Bristol, 1763-1831 
Constantinople, ele , 1797 
Enquiries Into the Origin and Progress of 
- Heraldry in England, 1793 
Ulster'' of Western Sussex, 1815-32 
DtLrrurLE (Sir Dtvid) historical antiquary , 
etc generally called lord Hailes, bom ai 
Edinburgh, 1726-1793 
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Annals of Scotland, from the Accession of 
Robert I (tbo Bruce) to the House of Stuart, 
1779 (Ills chief nor) ) 

Discourse on the GowTie Conspiracy, 1757 
Memorials and Letters relating to the History 
of Britain in the Reign of James 1 , 1762 
Memorials and Letters relating to tne History 
of Britain In the Reign of Charles 1 , 1766 
\\ orks of the over-memorable John Hailes 
of Eton 17G5 

DoLimiriE (John), surgeon, of Norwich, 1801- 
1652 

Anatomy of the Human Eye, 1831 
Dalton, LL D (John), natural philosopher, 
born near Cochermoutli, in Cumberland, 
17G6-1814 

Meteorological Observations, etc , 1793 
New System of Chemical Philosophy, 180S, 
1810, 1827 

(His Life, bv Dr H Lansdale, 1874 ) 
Dawier (William), of Pomersetshlre, 1652- 
1712 

Treatise on Winds and Tides 
Vindication ot the South Sea Voyage, etc , 
1707 

Voyage Round ‘he World 1697 
Voyages to Campcachy Bay, 1709 
Daki, LLP (James Dwight) geologist aud 
chemist, bom at Utica, in New York, U S , 
1813- 

Corals and the Coral Islands, 1872 
Manual of Geology, 18G2 
On Crustacea, 1852-54 
On the Geology of the Pacific, 1849 
On Zoophytes, 1816 
Text-book or Geology 1861 
Da*- a (Richard Henry), poet and novelist, born 
nt Cambridge, In Massachusetts, U S , 1787 
1839 

Buccaneer (The), a poem 1827 
Dying Raven (Tho), a poem, 1825 
Husband at the Wife s Grove (The) 1825 
ldlo Mon (The) 1821 (A periodical which 
contained bis “Tom Thornton,” a novel ) 
rooms, 1833 

Dana (Richard Henry), born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U S , 1816-1882 
International Law, 18GG 
Seaman’s Friend ('I be), 1811 
To Cuba and Back, 1859 
Two Years before tbo Mast (enlarged edition), 
1869 

Damit, R.A (Trancis), painter, bom at Wex- 
ford In Ireland, 1793-1861 
Calus Marius among tbo Ruins of Carthage, 
1818 

Christ walking on the Sea, 1326 
Contest of the Lyre and Pipe, 1812 
Delivery oi Israel out of Egypt, 1825 
Deluge (Tie), 1831 

Departure of Ulysses from Ithaca, 1854 - 
Disappointed Love, 1821 
Embarkation of Cleopatra, etc , 1S27C' 
Lncliantod Island (Tbo), 1841 
Morning at Rhodes, 1841 
Opening the Seventh Seal, 1823-29 
Passage of tho Red Sea, 1830 
Sudden Storm passing off (A), 1847 
Sunset at Sea alter a fctorm, 1821 
Tomb of Christ after tho Resurrection (The) 
1813 


Upas Tree of Java (The), 1820 
Warriors of tho Olden Time listening to their 
Minstrel 1823 

Daniel (Samuel), poet laureate, bom at Taun 
ton, in Somersetshire, 1562-1619 
Civile Wares betweno the Two Roses (a pdcin 
in eight books), i -Iv 1595 v 1699, vl 1602 
vIL vili 1609 (His chief work ) 

Cleopatra (a tragedy), 1694 
Complaint of Rosamond, 1594 
Della (57 sonnets), 1592 
Epistles (In verse), 1601 
Hymen’s Triumph, 1616 
Musophllus and Philocosmus (a poetic dia 
logue in praise of learning), 1699 
Phllotas (a tragedy), 1697 
Qneene3 Arcadia (The), a pastoral tragi 
comedy, 1606 
Tethy’s Festival, 1G10 
Vision of the Twelvo Goddesses, 1601 
Wars of York and Lancaster (an epic In eight 
books) 1-iv 1695, V 1599, vl 1G02, an , 
viU 1609 

Prose A History of England, from Iho Con- 
quest to Edward HI 1613 
Daniell, D CL (John Frederick), chemist, Lon 
don, 1790-1815 

Essay on Artificial Climates, 1821 
Introduction to Chemical Philosophy, 1839 
Meteorological Essays, 1823 
Daniell (Rev William Barker), *-1833 
Rural Sports, 1801-2 (Highly esteemed ) 
Supplement, 1813 

Daniell (Thomas and William), artists 1719- 
1810, 1769-1837 
Antiquities of India, 1799 
Oriental Scenery, or Views lu Hindustan (four 
scries) 1795-1808 (Tho finest work on 
India e\cr published ) 

*-* Tho plates in Wood s Zoography iro by 
William Danicll 
Danvers (John), 17th century 
The Royal Oake,1660 (the flight of Charles II ) 
D Ardlvt (Madame) See Burn ft 
Dvrlei (Charles), poet, 1800-1816 
Errors of Extasie, 1822 
Sylvia, or tho May Queen, 1827 
DvnnELL (John) 17th century 
Narration of the Possession, Dispossession, and 
Repossession of William Sommer®, la98 
Narration of tho Vexation by the Devill [of 
eight persons] 1600 
D vrt (John), antiquanl 18lh century 
Westmonastcrlum (History and Antiquities 
of Westminster Abbey), 1723 
Darwin (Charles Robert), naturalist, born at 
Shrewsbury, 1809-1882 
Cross and Self Fertilization, etc , 1876 
Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to 
Sex (The), 1871 

Different rorms of Tlowers In Plants of tho 
same Species, 1877 

Domesticated Animals and Cultivated Plants, 
etc , 1867 

I Cfects of Cross fertilization in Plants, 1876 
i xpressfon of Emotion In Man and Animals 
(1 he) 1872 

Fertilization of Orchids, 1862 
formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms, 1881 
Fossil Lopodid® of Great Britain (The), 1855 
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Geological Observations on South America, 
1846 

Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands, 
1844 

Insectivorous Plants, 1816 
Jourtal of Researches in Various Countries 
' visited by H M S Beagle in 1831 
^Monograph of the Family Cirrlpedia, 1851 
Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants, 
1816 

Nutation of Plants, 1880 
Origin of Species by McanB of Natural Selec- 
tion (The), 1859 (His great work ) 
Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs 
(The), 1842 

Voyage of a Naturalist, 1845 
Zoology of tho Voyage of II M S Beagle, 
1840-13 

Darwin, M D (Erasmus), poet, born at Elton, 
in Nottinghamshire, 1131-1802 
Botanic Garden (The), part i , The Economy 
of Vegetation, 1181 , part il , The Loves of 
the Plants (In verse) 1191 
Thylologla, or Philosophy ofGardenlng, 1199 
Plan for the Conduct of Female Education in 
Boarding Schools (A), 1197 
Shrine of Nature (Ine; posthumous 1803 
Temple Of Nature (The) posthumous 1803 
Zoonomia, or the Lav s of Organic Life, 1194- 
HOG 

Works collected, 1809 
(His Memoir, by Anna Seward, 1804 ) 

DA Sr NT, D C L (Sir George Wcbbo), born at 
St Vincent, 1820- 

Annals of an Eventful Life (a novel), 1871 
Test and Earnest, 1873 
Norseman inJceland (The) 1865 
Popular Tales from the Norse, etc , 1859 
Prose or Younger Edda (The), 1842 
Saga of Burnt NIal (The), 1814 
Story of Glsli from tho Icelandic (The) 1866 
Talcs from tho FJeld, 1813 
Theophllus Eutychlanus, etc , 1845 
Three to One, 1872 
Vikings of the Baltic (The) 1876 
Dardent, M D (Charles Giles Bridle), botanist 
and chemist, of Gloucestershire 1195-1867 
Christianity and Rationalism, 1867 
Climate, 1863 

Description of Volcanoes, 1826 (Much es 
teemed ) 

Final Causes of the Sexuality of Plants, 1860 
Introduction to tho Atomic Theory, 1831 
Lectures on Agriculture, 1841 
Supplement to the Atomic Theory, 1840 
Daves ant LL.D (Charles), 1656-1714 
Circe (a tragedy), 1677 

Discourse upon Grants and Resumptions (A), 
1700 

Discourses on the Public Revenues and Trade 
of England 1698 

Essay upon tho Balance of Power (An), 1701 
Essay upon Ways and Means of Supplying 
tho War (An) 1G95 

Essays upon Peace at Home and War Abroad, 
1704 

Right of making War, Peace, and Alliances 

Daves ant (Sir William) dramatic author, 
bom at Oxford, 1605-1668 
Alboviuc (a tragedy), 1629 


Britannia Trlumpkans (a masque) 1637 
Cruel Brother (The), a tragedy, 1630 
Cruelty of the Spaniards In Peru, 1658 
Gondilbert (an heroic poem unfinished), 1651 
History of Sir Francis Drake, 1659 
Just Italian (The) 1630 
London, King Charles his Angusta 1618 
Love and Honour, 1G49 
Madagascar, and other Poems 1635 
Man’s the Master (The) a comedy, 1CGS 
Panegyric to Generali Monck 1G59 
Platonic Lovers (a tragl-comcdy), 1636 
Poem on the Restoration, 1600 
Salmaclda Spolla (a masqno), 16301 
Siege of Rhodes, 1G5G 
Rivals (The), a comedy, 1668 
Temple of Love (Tho), a masqno 1631 
Triumphs of Prince d’ Amour (a masque), 
1635 

Unfortunate Lovers (The), a tragedj, 1613 
Voyage to the other World, 16G8 > 

Witts (The) a comedy, 1636 
Works collected, 1672-73 
Davenport (Rev Francis), chaplain to qti cn 
Henrietta, 1610-1672 

Mannale Misslonarium Regnlarlnm S 
Franeisci, 1658 , (A most Interesting -ic 
count of tho English Franciscans ) 
Davenport (Robert) dramatic poet, 1G12-I071 
Bloodlo Banquet! The), a tragedj, 1630 
City Night-cap (The) a tragi-comedy, 1661 
Crowne for a Conqueror, 1639 
King John and Matilda (a tragedy), 165., , 
New Tricke to Cheat the Dlvcll (a coined) ), 
1639 

Too late to call back Yesterday, 1639 
Davidson (Thomas), musical composer, \ber 
deen. In Scotland, 1G23-1G79 
Cantus, or songs In 3, 4, and 5 part' 1G0G 
(Contains the first known collection of 
Scotch pongs ) 

Davidson, D D (bamncl), horn at Ballymena, 
In Ireland, 1807- 
Canon of the Bible (The) 1877 
Ecclesiastical Polity of the Now Testament 
(The), 1848, 1863 

English Old Testament VerslonReviscd (The) 
1873 

English Version of TlschendorFs hew Tesla 
merit (An), 1875 

Interpretation of the Bible (The), 185G 
Introduction to the New Testament (An), 
1848-61 

Sacred Hermeneutics, 1843 
Davies (Mrs C M ), *-1863 
Life and Times of P Quintus Ondaatje, 1871 
History of Holland, 1841-14 
Dames, D D (John) 1594-1644 
Antiqna, Llnguin.Brftannlca! Rudiments etc , 
1621 ' 

Dlcttonarium Latlno-Britannicum, J032 
Dames (Sir John) poet and 'talesman, horn at 
Wcsthury, In Wiltshire, 1570-1626 
Book of Epigrams (A), 1696 
Discovery of the Cause why Ireland has never 
been subdued until this Reign, 1012 (Earl 
Chatham calls It “ a masterly work ”) 
Hymns of Astrea, 1699 
Nosco Telpsnm (a poem on the Immortality 
of the soul) 1599 (His chief work ) 
Orchestra, or Poem on Dancing, 1596 
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Original Nature and Immortality of the Soul 
(a poem), 1697 
Poems, 1622. 

Reports of Cases In tho King’s Courts of Ire- 
land, 1616 

(His Life, by G Chalmers, 1786 
Dattes (John Llewelyn), of Chichester, 1826- 
Christlan Calling (The), 1875 
Gospel and Modem Life (The) 1869 
Manifestation of tho Son of God (The), 1864 
Morality according to the Sacrament of the 
Lord a Supper, 1865 
Theology and Morality, 1873 
■Warnings against Superstition, 1874 
DAns (John), navigator, bom at Sandridge, in 
Hertfordshire, 1540-1605 
Seaman s Secrets, wherein Is taught the Three 
Kinds of Sailing, etc (The) 1695 
World’s Hydrographical Description, etc 
(The), 1695 

Davis (Sir John Francis), London, 1795- 
China, a General Description of that T mpirc, 
1857 

China, during tho War and since the Peace, 
1852 

Davis, M D (Joseph Barnard), horn at 1 orb, 
1801- 

Cranla Britannlca, 1805 
Thesaurus Cranloram, 1867 
Davis (Nathan) 1812- 
Cartbagc and her Remains 1861 
Tunis, 1841 

Davy (Sir Humphrey), chemist, bom at Pen 
zance, In Cornwall, 1778-1829 
Consolations In Travel, posthumous 1830 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 1813 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy, 1812 
On tho Safety Lamp, 1818 
On Somo Chemical Agencies of Electricity, 
1806 (A valuable work ) 

Researches Chemical and Philosophical, 1800 
(His chief work ) 

Salmomo, or Days of Fly-fishing, 1828 
(His Memoirs, by Ayton, 1830 , Dr Pans, 
1831 , Dr John Davy, 1836 ) 

Dawe, R A (George), London, 1781-1829 
Life of George Morland, 1807 
Dawes (Richard), born at Marl et-Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire, 1708-1766 
Miscellanea Critica 1745 (A valuable work ) 
Dawkh s (William Boyd), geologist and osleo 
logist, bom at Buttlngton, In North Wales, 
1838- . 

British Pleistocene Mammalia, 1866-78 
Cave hunting, etc , 1874 • 

Dawson-, LL D (John William), geologist and 
naturalist, bom at PIcton, in Nova Scotia, 
1820- 

Archala, or Studies on the Cosmogony, etc , of 
tho Scriptures, 1858 
Story of tho Earth and Man, 1872 (Against 
tho Darwinian theory ) 

DAT, SI D (Georgo Edward), 1815- 
Physiology and Slcdlcine 18 G 0 
Practical freatise on tho Diseases of Advanced 
Life (A), 1849 

Dat (John), dramatic author, about 1684-1661 
Blind Beggar of Bednal Green (a comedy), 
1859 

Humour out of Breath (a comedy), 1608 
He of Gills (a comedv), 1606 


Law Trickes, or Who would have thought it? 
(a comedy) 1603 

Parliament of Birds (The), being 12 satirical 
colloquies in rhyme, 1641 
Travailes of Three English Brothers (a tragi 
comedy), 1607 ' 

Day (Thomas), poet, etc , London, 1748-1789 
Desolation of America (The), 1777 
Devoted Legions (The), 1776 
Dying Negro (The) 1773 
History of Little Jack, 1780 
History of Sandford and Merton (a talc which 
stands its ground still) 1783-89 
(His Life, by J Keir, 1791 ) 

Dee, DCL (John), astrologer, London, 1527— 
1603 

Apologie sent to the Archbishop of Canter 
bury, 1694-95 

Brevis qu-edam Epistola, etc , 1555 
Diary (published in 1842 by tho Camden So 
ciety) 

General and Rare Mcpiorials pertaining to 
the Art of Navigation, 1677 
Monas Hieroglyphicn, 1554 
Porallatlcm Commentationis Praxcosqne Nu 
elms quldam, 1573 

Propaidetmata AphonstiLa (120 aphorisms), 
1658 

Relation of what passed between Dr John 
Deo and some Spirits, etc , 1514 
Triple Almanacks (A), 1591 
Drnuiso, M D (Charles), antiquary and ho 
tanist, 1690-1769 

Catalogue of Plants growing about Nottipg 
ham, 1738 

Nottmghamla Vctus etNova, 1761 
Defoe (Daniel), romance lonler, etc , London, 
1651-1731 

Adventures of Roxana, 1724 
Captain Chrleton (Life of), biographical ro 
mance, 1728 

Captain Singleton (biographical romance), 
1720 

Colonel Jack (biographical romance), 1721 
Duncan Campbell (biographical romance), 
1720 

Jonathan Wild (An Account of), biographical 
romance, 1725 

John Sheppard (Hls(ory of), biographical 
romance, 1724 

Journal of the Plaguo 1 car (a romance), 1722 
Jure Divino, 1706 
History of Apparitions, 1727 
History of the Union, 1709 
Hymn to tho Pillory (A), 1703 (Written in 
Jail ) 

Memoirs of a Cavalier (a novel), 1724 (Chat- 
ham calls It “tho best account of the Chil 
War extant ”)! 

Moll Flanders (Fortunes of), biographical 
romance, 1721 

New Voyago Round the World (A), 1725 
Political History of tho Dcrii (The), a serious 
memoir, 1720 

Presbytery Rough Drawn, 1683 
Religious Courtship, 1722 
Review (The), 1704-13 
Robinson Crusoe (Adventures of), 1719 (His 
best work Refused, liko Carlyle s Sartor 
Itesartus, by nearly all tho trade I) 

Roxana, 1724 
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Shortest 'Way with Dissenters (The), 1702 
(He was pilloried for this satire ) 

Specuiam Crape gownorum, 16 S2 
"l our through Great Britain, 1721-27 
Treatise against tho Turks, 1683 
True bom Englishman (The), a satirical 
poem in defence of William III , 17m 
(A great hit ) 

(Ills Life, by George Chalmers, 1790 , II alter 
Wilson 1830 , J Ballantyne, 1810 , J Foster, 
1855 , W Chadwick, 1859 ) 

IlrKKEU (Thomas) dramatic author, 1570-1637 
Bachelor s Banquet (The), 1603 
Belman of London (The), 1608 , continuation, 
1609 

English Ylllanics, 1632, 1637, 1638 1648 
Fonre Birds— the Dove, the Eagle, the Pelican, 
and the Phoenix, 1609 

Gul s Hornbook (not a play) 1009 (It con 
tains many details of the manners of tho 
times) 

History of Sir Thomas Wyat, 1607 
Honest Whore (The), a comedy, 1604 
If it Is not Good the Dlvel is in it (a comedy), 
1612 

Jests to make you Morrie, 1007 (With It ii 
kins) 

Knights conjuring done In Earnest, discovered 
in Jest (a comedy), 1607 
Match mee in London (a tragi comedy), 1631 
Ncwes from Hell, 1606 
Northward Hoe 1 (a comedy) 1607 
O per so 0, 1612 

Old Fortunatus (a comedy) 1600 
Owles Almanacke (The), 1618 
Patient Qrissell (a comedy), 1603 (\\ itb 

Houghton ) 

Phaeton 1697 

Haven’s Almanacke (The), 1609 
Roaring Girl (l'ho), a comedy, 1611 (V> ith 

Middleton ) 

Satiro mastlx (a satirical comedy), 1602 
Seven Dead!} Sins of London (The), 1606 
Shoemaker s Holiday (n comedy) 1600 
Troia Nova Trlumphans, 1612 
Westward Hoe 1 (a comedy), 1607 (It ith 
Webster) 

Whore of Babylon (The), a comedy, 1603 
■Wonderful learo (The) London lying 
Sicke of tho Plague, 1603 
De la RAitt (Louisa), nom de plume ‘’Ouida,’ 
novelist, horn at Bury St Edmunds, 1840- 
Arladne (the story of a dream) 1877 
Cecil Castlematno’s Gage, and other No elettes, 
1867 

Chandos, 1866 

Dog of Flanders (A), 1872 (A pre'ly talc ) 
Tollo Farine, 1871 
Friendship 1878 

Held In Bondage 1863 (The same as 
“ Grenville de vfguc ') 
ldolla (a novelette), 1867 
In a Winter City (a. sketch), 18' 6 
Leaf in a Storm (A), 1873 
Moths, 1880 
Pascarel, 1873 

Plpistrello and other Stories, 1880 

Pack, hfs Vicissitudes and Adventures, 1869 

Signa (a story), 1875 

Strathmore (a romance), 1865 

Tricotrin, a Story of a Waif and Stray, 18G0 


Two Llttlo Wooden Shoes, 1874 
Under Two Flags, 1868 (Her best) 

Village Commune (A), ISSl 
De la BF.cn e, F.P. S (Sir Henry Thomas) geolo- 
gist near London 1796-1855 
Geological Manual, 1831 1 

Geological Observer, 1851 
On the New Fossil Animal, a Link between 
the Ichthyosaurus and tho Crocodile, 1823 
On the Tcmperatnro and Depth of tho Lake 
of Geneva, 1820 

Researches In Theoretical Geology, 1834 
DELALO(Amasa), traveller. United States 1763 
1817 • 

Narrative of Voyages and Travels, etc , 1817 
Delant (MaTy), horn In Wiltshire, 1700-1788 
Autobiography and Correspondence, 1801-62 
Flora (The) 1774-88 

Dflavt, DD (Patrick), of Ireland, 16S6-176S 
History of the Life and Reign of David, 
1741-42 (Not equal to Dr Chandler s ) 
Revelation examined with candour, 1732-3G 
Delolme (Jean Louis), born in Geneva, 1710- 
1800, 

Constitution de l’Angletcrre, 1771 
(Dclolme was not an Englishman, but Ins 
book waB once a standard work, and is still 
held in good estimation ) 

Delonet (Thomas), about 1582-1660, called by 
Kempe “ the great ballade maker —A me 
Days Wonder \ 

Garland of Delight 

Garland of Good Will (historical ballads), 
published by the Percy Society, 1851 
Jock of Newbury (a ballad) 1633 
Strange Histories, or Songs of Kings and 
Princes Lords and Ladycs, 1612 
Shoemaker’s Holiday (The) a ballad 1618 
Thomas of Reading, or the Six Worthy \ co- 
men of tho West, 1632 

De Morgan (Augustus) mathematician, born 
in the East Indies, 1806-1871 
Arithmetical Books 1847 
Book of Almanacs 1851 
Connection of Number and Magnitude 1836 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 1842 
Elements of Algebra, 1835 
Elements of Arithmetic, 1830 
Elements of Trigonometry, 1837 
Essay on Probabilities, 1838 
Formal Logic, 1847 

Trigonometry and Double Algebra, 1849 
Dempster (Thomas), archaeologist, horn at 
Mniresk, in Scotland, 1579-1625 
Do Etruria Regali, 1723-24 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotornm, 1627 
Nomenclature Scriptoram Scotorum 1619 
Denham (Dixon), traieller, London 1786-1823 
Narrative of Travels and Disco' erics in 
Northern and Central Africa, 1820 
Denham (Sir John), poet Dublin, 1G15-1GS8 
Cooper s Hill, 1643 (His best production ) 
Sophy (The), a tragedy, 1641 
Dennis (John) poet, etc , London, 1657-1733 
Battle of Bamillia (a poem In five books), 

Blenheim (a poem), 1705 
Britannia Trinmphans, 1704 
Court of Death (The), 1095 
Essay on Taste, 1702 
Monument (The), a poem, 1701 
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Pindaric Ode on William III , 1692 
Dramas 

Applus and Virginia fa tragedy), 1205 
Comical Gallant (The), or the Amours of Sir 
John Talstaff, 1702 (Shakespeare's Merry 
IFivei of Windsor altered ) 

Gibraltar, 1704 
Iphlgerila (a tragedy), 1702 
Invader of his Country (The), 1705 (Shake 
epcare's Conolanus altered ) 

Liberty asserted (a tragedy), 1704 
Orpheus and Euryd/ce (a tragedy ) 1 7 Of 
Plot (A) and no Plot (a comedy), 1697 
Klnaldo and Armida, 1699 
(The best abused man in English literature, 
being lampooned by Swift, gibbeted in Pope a 
Essay on Criticism, and enrolled in the 
Dunctad ) 

Dkxton (Daniel) 1630-1052 
Description of New York, with the Customs 
of the Indians, 1670 

Denton (Rev William), born at Ken port, in 
the Isle of Wight, 1815— 

Christians of Turkey (The), 18C3 
Commentaries 1860-1863, 1861 
Montenegro, its People, Ac , 1877 
Sen la and the Servian' 1862 
Dc Quincet (Thomas) STanchcstcr, 1786-1859 
Confessions of an English Opium I>ater, 1821 
Logic of Political Economy, 1844 
Debut (Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley earl 
of), born at Knowsley, In Lancashire, 1709- 
1869 

Translatioi ofllomers Thad 1861 
\eeiuu DD (William) born at Stow ton, In 
Worcestershire, 1657-1733 
Artificial Clockmaker (The), 1090 
Astro theology, 1714 
Cliri'to theology, 1730 

Miscollania Curlosa, 1705-7 (Beraarl ablo 
natural phenomena ) 

Physlco theology, 1713 

Dr Vrrr (Aubrey Thomas), poet, born at Cur- 
ragli Chase, in Ireland 1814- 
Alcvunder the Great (a dramatic poem) 1874 
Infant Bridal (The) and other Poems, 1864 
Julsfall (a poem) 18 G 1 
Irish Odes, and other Poems, I860 
Legends of St Patrick, 1872 
May Carols, 1857 

Poems Miscellaneous and Sacred 1856 
Search after Proserpine, and other rooms 1813 
Sisters (The), and other rooms, 1861 
Waldenses and other Poems (T he), 1842 
W anderlnga in Greece and Turkey, 1850 
Piose 

Church So**lemcnt of Ireland (The) 18GG 
English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds, 1848 
Ireland s Church Property etc , 1867 
Plcturesquo Sketches of Greece and Turkey, 
1850 

Pleas for Secularization, 1867 
D Ewes (Sir Symonds), born at Coxdcn, in Dor 
Bctahiro 1G02-1G50 

Autobiography and Correspondence, 1845 
Journals ot all the Parliaments in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, 1632 
Dewtt, D D (Orville), horn at Sheffield, In 
Massachusetts U S , 1791- 
Old World and the Now (The), 1836 
On the Education of the Hunnn Race, 185G 


Dexter, D D (Henry Marty n), born at Plymp- 
ton, U S , 1821- 

Banishment of Roger Williams (The) 1S70 
Church Policy of the Pilgrims 18Gb 
History of King Philip's War (The) 1870 
History of the Plymouth Colony, 1877 
Verdict of Reason (The) 1860 
Dwdin (Charles), i enter of sea songs, South 
nmpton, 1745-1814 

Complcto IIl6tory of the English Stage (A) 
1795 

Musical Tour, 1788 

Sea Bongs, 1790 (“ Poor Tom Bowling ’ ishis 
best song ) 

Shepherd s Artifice (The), an opera, J76 1 
Whim of the Moment (The), containing 
" Poor Jack,” 1789 
(His Life, by P Dlbdin 1850 ) 

Dmum, D D (Thomo3 FrognaH), bibltogi aphbr, 
bom in Calcutta, 1776-1847 
Aides Altliorpiam;, 1822 
Bibliographical Antiquarian, and Pictur- 
esque Pour in Trance and Germany 
1821 

Bibliographical, Antiquarian, ami l’lctur- 
ecquo Tour in the Northern Counties of 
England and Scotland, 1821 
Bibliographical Decameron (T he) 1817 
Bibliomania, 1811 (Written m dialogue, 
the speakers being well known book col 
lectors ) 

Bibliotheca Spensermna, 1814-15 
Introduction to the Know ledge of Parc and 
Valuable Editions of the Creel and Lat'n 
Classics 1802 

La Belle Marianne (a talc of woe) 1824 
I ibrary Companion ( 1 be) 1821 
Reminiscences of a Literary Lire, 1830 
Sermons, 1820-25 
Sunday Library ( The), 1831 
Typographical Amtlquitits or Gnat IlntaU. 
1810-10 

Dicey (Edward), born ot Claybrook Hall, in 
Leicestershire, 1832- 
Battle fieldB of 1866 (flic) I860 
Memoir of Caronr, ls„9 
Month in Russia (A) 1867 
Morning Land (The) 1870 
Romo in i860 

Schleswig Holstein W ar (Ibe), 1861 
Dices (Thomas), born in Guernsey, 1711-1767 
Historical account of Guernsey, etc, 1751 
(Held In good esteem ) 

Dice, LED (Thomas), the Chnsttan philo- 
sopher, bom at Dundee, in Scotland, 1774- 
1857 

Celestial Scenery, 1833 
Christum Philosopher (The), 1823 
Philosophy of Religion (The), 1825 
Philosophy of a 1 uture State (The), 1828 
Practical Astronomer (The) 1815 
Sidereal Ileai ens (rhe), 1840 
Dickens (Charles) humorist and novelist, bor a 
at Portsmouth, 1812-1870 
Bamaby Rudge, 1841 
Battle of Life, 1846 
Bleak House, 1852 
Chimes (The) 1844 
Cricket on the Hearth (The), 1848 
Christmas Carol (A) 1843 
Dai Id Coppcrfield ’319 
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Dr Marigold s Proscription, 1868 (C N ) 
Domin'? and Son, 184G-47 
Great ] xpcctntions, 1860 
Hard Times, 1854 

Haunted House (The), 1859 (G N ) 
Haunted Man ( The) 1848 
Holly-tree Inn (The), 1855 (C K) 

Hunted Down, 1860 

Little Dorrlt, 1857 

Martin Chuzzlewlt, 1843 

Master Humphrey s Clock, 1840-41 

Message from the Sea (A), I860 (C N ) 

Mrs J irriper fl Lodgings, 1863 (C N ) 
Mugby Junction, 1866 (C N) 

Mystery' of Edwin Drood, 1870 (Unfinished ) 

Nicholas Nickleby, 1838 

No Thoroughfare, 1867 

Old Curiosity Shop (The), 1840 

Oliver Twist, 1837 

Our Mutual Triend 1864 

Pickwick Papers (The), 1836 

Hound of Stories (A), 1862 (C N ) 

Sketches by Boz, 1835 

Somebody s Luggage, 1862 C N ) 

St George and the Dragon, 1806 (C N ) 
Strange Gentleman (The), 1830 (C N ) 

Tale of Two Cities (A), 1859 
Tenants at Will 1864 (C N) 

Tom Tiddler^ Ground, 1867 (C N ) 

Village Coquettes (The) 1836 
Uncommercial Traveller (The), 1SG0 (C N ) 
NB — C N (Christmas Number) only in 
part by Dickens 

Not Works of Fiction 
American Notes, 1842 
Child s History of England (The) 1851 
Letters posthumous 1879 
Speeches, posthumous 1871 
Sunday under Three Heads, 1836 
(His Life, by Theodore Taylor, 1870 , It, S 
Macl euzle, 1870 , John Forster, 1873 , Shep 
herd, 1881) 

Dickinson, M D (Edmund), Berkshire, 1624- 
1707 

Delphi Fhcenlzlcantes 1055 
Dickinson, 1ID (William How ship) born at 
Brighton, 1832- 

Diseases of the Kidneys and Urinary Derange 
ment 1875 

On the Pathology and Treatment of Albuml 
nuria, 1869 

Dickson (Adam) agriculturist “-1776 
Treatise on Agriculture, 1702 
Treatise on tlio Husbandry of the Ancients, 
posthumous 1788 

Daksov (James) botanist, *-1822 
Collection do Plants Diverges 1789-99 
I'aslcuU Quatuor Plantarum Cryptogaml 
carum Britannic, 1783-1801 
Digdt (Sir Kenclm), of Buckinghamshire, 1603- 
1663 , 

Conference With a Lady about tho Choice of a 
ltcliglon, 1638 

Discourse on Vegetation, 1061 
1 Be Books of Peripatetic Institutions, 1651 
Ohsenaiions on Itclfgio Medici, 1643 
Private Memoirs, posthumous 1827 
Treatise on the Soul (A), 1645 
Dinars (Sir Dudley), statesman, 1683-1639 
Complcat Ambassador, 1655 
Defence of Commerce, 1615 


Dilkb (Christopher Wentworth), 1913- 
Grcatcr Britain, 1863 
Papers of a Critic, 1876 
Ddisdvle, MD (Thomas), Essex, 1712-1800 
Tracts on Inoculation, 1781 
Dircks, LLD (Henry), born at Liverpool 
180C- 

Eleetro Metallu/gy, 1863 
Inventors and Inventions, 1867 
Joseph Anstey (a novel), 1863 
Jordantype, 1852 

Life, Times etc , of Edward Somerset 1865 
Memoir of fa Harflih (Milton’s friend) 1865 
Naturalistic Poetry, etc , 1872 
Naturo Study, 1869 
Optical Illusions, 1863 
Worcesterinna, 1866 

Disrafli (Benjamin, earl of Beaconsfield) 
statesman and novelist, 1805-1881 
Alarcos (n tragedy), ,1839 
AJroy (The Wondrous Tale of) 1833 
Conlngsby, or the New Generation, 1341 
Contartnt Fleming, 1832 
I ndymion, 1881 
Henrietta Temple, 1837 
I\ion in Heaven, 1833 
Lothair, 1871 

Revolutionary Epic (The), 18H 
Rise of Iskander (Tut) 1833 
Sybil, or tho Two Nations, 1845 
Tancred, or the New Crusade 1317 
Venetfa, 1837 '' 

Vivian Grey, 1826-27 

Voyage of Captain Popamlli ( The) IS28 

Young Duke (The), 1831 

hot works of I tclton 
Address at Glasgow University , 1873 
Crisi9 Examined (The), 1833 
Letters of Runnymede, 1835 
Lord George Bentinck, 1851 
Speeches 

Church and Queen, 1865 
Conservative Policy, 1870 
Constitutional Reform, 1866 
Parliamentary Reform, 1867 
Vindication of tho English Constitution (A), 
1835 

(His Life by Hitcliman, 1876 1881 ) 
Disraeli, D C L (Isaac) bom at Bradenlmm 
House, in Buckinghamshire, 1766-1818 
Amenities of Literature, 1841 
Calamities of Authors, 1812 
Crisis Examined (The) 1831 
Cariosities of Literature 1791, 1793 1823 
(His best-known work ) 

Defence of Poetry (A) 1790 
Despotism, or the Fall of the Jesuits 1811 
Dissertation on Anecdotes, 1793 
Eliot, Hampden and Fym, 1832 
Flim-Flams, 1805 
Genius of Judaism (Tiic), 1833 
History of Cupid and Pyscbe (T he) 1813 
Illustrations of the Literary Character, 1823 
Life and Reign of Charles 1 , 1823-31 
Literary Character (The) 1795 
Literary and Political Character of James I 
(The), 1816 

Miscellanies of Literature, 1812-22 
Poetic Epistle on the Abuse of Satire (A\ 

17b9 

Quarrels of Authors (Tho), 1814 
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Romances, 1799 
Vaurien (a novel) 1797 
(His Life, by Benjam n Disraeli, earl of 
Beaconsfield ) 

Dittos (Humphrey), mathematician, horn at 
Salisbury, 1075-1715 

Discourse on the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
1712 (A book of good repute.) 

General J-aws of Nature and Motion, 1705 
Institution of Fluxions, etc , 1706 
New Lav* of Fluids (The) 171-4 
Treatise on Perspective (A), 1712 
Dixon (William Hepworth), bom at Newton 
Heath, in Yorkshire, 1821-1679 
British Q-prus, 1879 
Diana, Lady Lyle (a novel) 1877 
Free Russia, 1870 
Her Majestv s Tower 1871 
Holy Land (The) 1805 
John Howard (a memoir), 1819 
Life of Lord Bacon 1800 
Life of Admiral Blake, 1852 
Life of \\ illiam Penn (A), 1851 
Hew America, 1807 

Personal History of Lord Bacon (The), 1860 
Robert Blake Admiral, etc , 1862 
Royal Windsor, 1878 
Ruby Grey (a novel) 1878 
Spiritual Yi Ives, 1803 
Switzers (The) 1872 
Two Qneens, 187.1 
"White Conquest, 1875 
Doiirt.r, (Sydney), poet, London, 1824-1874 
Balder 1861 

England m Time of 1' nr, 185G (nis best ) 
England s Day, 1871 
Parliamentary Reform, IS65 
Poetical Works, posthumous 1875 
Roman (The) 1850 

Sonnets on the War, 1853 (With A Smith ) 
Thoughts on Art, Philosophy, and Religion, 
postbnmous 1876 

Dobson, R A (William Charles Thomas) horn 
at Hamburg, 1817- 
Alms, 1802 

Almsdeeds of Dorcas (The) 1855 (By com- 
mand of queen Victoria ) 

Camilla (In water-colours), 1873 
Charity of Dorcas (The) 1851 
Child Jesus going down with His Parents to 
Nazareth, 1857 Christ In the Temple, 1860 
Talry Talcs, 1858 
lone, 1880 Mignon, 1880 
Nazareth, 1859 

Nurtcry Tales (in water colours), 1874 
Peace he to this House, 1801 
Prosperous Days of Job (The), 1850 
Reading the Psalms 1857 
St Paul at Philippi, 1863 
Tobias and the Angel 1853 
Young Furs' 1 (The) In water colours la?2 
Dodd (Charles), historian, of Worcestershire, 
*-1745 

Church History of England, 1737-42 
Dodd, LL D (Rev William) bom at Bourne, 
In Lincolnshire, 1729-1777 
Beauties of Shalespearc, 1762 
Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, 
1765 

Comfort for the Afflicted, 1761 
Poem 3 , 1767 


Reflection on Death, 1763 
Sermons to Young Men, 1771 
Thoughts in Prison (in five parts, blank 
verse), 1777 

(His Life, by Reed, 1777 ) 

Doddridgf, D D (Philip), London, 1702-1751 
Colonel Gardiner, 1687-1745 
Course of Lectures, etc 1763 
Family Expositor (The) 173D-5G 
Passages in the Life of Colonel Gardiner, 1747 
Rise and Progress of Religion In the c oul, 
1750 (His chief worl ) 

Sermons, posthumous 1820 
*,* Also some excellent hymns 
(His Life by Job Orton, 1766 ) 

DonrurnGE (Sir John), bomatBamstap’e u55- 
1628 

Compleat Parson (The), 1602 
English Lawyer (The), 1631 
Law of Nobility and Peerage (The) 1612 
Dodsdct (Robert), bom at Mansfield, in Not 
tinghamshtre 1703-1764 
Annual Register begun 1753 
Blind Beggar oi Bethnal Green, 1745 
Cleonc (a tragedy), 1740 
Economy of Human Life, 1751 
King and the Miller of Mansfield (The) a 
farce, 1737 
Museum (The) 174G 
Mnso In Livery (The), a comedy, 1732 
Public Register (The), 1741-42 
Rex et Pontifex, 1746 
Select Collection of Old Plays ]7S0 
Sir John Cockle at Court (n farce, the second 

S ort of * The King and the Miller of Mans 
eld "), 1737 

Toy shop (The), a drama, 1735 
Trifics, 1748 
World (The) 1754-57 
Dodson (James) mathematician , *-1757 
Antllogarlthmic Canon (The), 1742 
Calculator (The), 1747 
Mathematical Repository, 1748-55 
Dodswobtii (Roger) antiquary, bom at St 
Oswald in lorkshirc, 1585-1654 
Collections for a History of 1 orksblrc, in MS 
(in the Bodleian Library) 

Dodwell (Henry), philologist, of Dublin 1611- 
1711 

Annalcs Thucydidei ct Xcnophontci 1696 
Cbronologla Grcco-Romana pro hypotbcsibus 
Do Vetcribus Gracorum Romanorumqnc Cv 
ells, etc , 1701 
Dionls Hallcaroassel, 1692 
Pnclcctiones etc 1692 
(His Life by F Brokcsby 1715) 
Donaldson, D D (John William), philologist, 
London, 1811-1861 

Comparative Grammar of the Hebrew Lart 
guage, 1853 
Greek Grammar, 1848 
Jasbar [Tho Book of), 1854 
Latin Grammar, 1852 
New Cratylns, 1839 
Theatre of the Greeks, 1337 
Yarronlanus, 1844 

Donaldson, PhD (Thomas Leicrton), arc hi 
tect, London, 1795- 

Archltcctnral Maxims and Theories' 1847 
Architecture Numismatlca 1859 
Examples of Doorways, 1833 
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Ponipui illustrated, 1S37 
Practical Guido to Architects, I860 
Dovne, D D (John), poet, London, 1573-1631 
Anatomy of the World (An), 1625 
Bmthanatos, posthumous 1644 
Death s Duel, posthumous 1632 
Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, etc , 
1624 

Elegy on Trlnce Henry, 1013 
Ignatius his Conclave, 1611 
Juvenilia, posthumous 1633 
Letters, posthumous 1651 
Poems, 1693 
Polydoron, 1631 
Satyr, posthumous 1662 
Sermons, posthumous 1640 
Sheaf of Epigrams posthumous 1632 
(His Life, by I Walton, 1640, H Alford, 
1839 ) 

Donoval (Edward), naturalist 1798-1837 
Epitome of the Insects of Asia, 1798-1805 
Epitome of the Injects of China, 1798 
Epitomo of the Insects of India, 1800 
Lpltome of the Insects of New Holland, Now 
Zealand, etc , 1805 

Natural History of British Birds, 1794-1818 
Natural History of British Fishes, 1802-8 
Batumi History of Nests and Eggs of British 
Birds, 1826 

Natural History of British Insects, 1792-1816 
Natural History of British Shells, 1803-4 
Natural History of British Quadrupeds, 1829 
Naturalists Repository, 1823 
Doral, LL D (John), 1807-1878 
Bentley Ballads (Tno) 18G1 
I ilia Dolorosa, etc , 1853 (With Mrs Romcr) 
Habits and Men, 1855 

History and Antiquities of Reading, 1832 
History of Court Pools, 1858 
ltnights and their Days, 1856 
Last Journals of Hornco Walpole, 1859 
Life of Dr Young, 1854 
Lives of the Princes of Wales, I860 
Lives of the Queens of the House of Hanover, 
1855 

London In Jacobite Times, 1878 
Mann’ and Manners at the Court of riorencc 
1740-8G 

Memoir of Queen Adelaide (A), 18G1 
Memories of our Great Towns, 1876 
Monarchs retired from Business, 1857 (This 
and his “ Court Fools ” are his best known 
books ) 

New Pictures and Old Panels, 1859 
Saints and Sinners, etc 1863 
1 able Traits, etc 1854 
Their Majesties’ Servants 18S4 
Wandering Jew (The) a melodrama 1822 
Dorset (Thomas Sackville, carl of), poet, born 
in Sussex, 1536-1G08 

Induction (to tho Mirror of Magistrates'), 
poetry, 1557 

Gorboduc (a tragedy), 15G1 
DonsrT, M D (John Syng), of Philadelphia, 
U S , 1783—1818 
Elements of Surgery, 1813 
Douce (Francis), antiquary, 1757-1831 
Dance of Death, 1834 
Hlustrations of Shakespeare etc , 1807 
Douglas (Gauln) bisbup of Dunkeld, In Scot- 
land, born ai Brechin, in Forfar, 1474-1621 
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AJnels of I IrgU (translated 1612-13, published 
1553) 

King Hart (a poem on Human Life), 1519 
Palls of Hononre, 1G53 (Strikingly like Pil- 
grim's Progress ) 

(His Memoirs by Scott, 1787 
Douglas (Sir Howard), bom at Gosport, lu 
Hampshire 1776-1861 

Essay on Military Bridges, 1817 (A valu ible 
manual ) 

Naval Evolutions 1832 
Treatise on Naval Gunnery 1819 
Douolas, M D (James), of Scotland, 1677- 
1742 

Arbor Ycmensls 1727 
Bibliographic Anatomic*) Specimen, 1715 
History of the Lateral Operation 1726 
Myographlte Comparakc Specimen 1707 
Dovfr (George James Welbore Agar Ellis, I** 1) 
1797-1833 

Ellis Correspondence, 1829 
Historical Inquiries respecting the Character 
of Clarendon, 1828 
Life of Frederick the Great, 1332 
Dowvman (Re\ Hugh), poet, bom at Exeter or 
in its vicinity, 1740-1809 
Infancy, 1771 

Land of tho Muses (The), 1768 
Dotle (Richard), London 1320-1803 
Continental Tour of Messrs Broun, Jones, 
and Robinson, 1854 
In Fairyland (a Christmas hook), 1309 
Sketches of Modem Society ( Cornhill Maga 
zme) 1861 

D’Ovlt, DD (George), 1778-184G 
Life or WIBiam Bancroft, 1821 (Much cs 
teemed ) 

Notes on the Bible, 1815 (WithMnnt) 
Drake (Sir Francis) maritime discoverer born 
In Devonshire, on tho banks of tho Pa\ i 
1515-1595 

Voyage round the Globe, 1577 
Voyage to America, 15S6 
Drake, FRjS (Francis), antiquary *-1770 
Eboracum, or History and Antiquities oi 
Tork 1736 

Drcke, MD (Nathan), born at lork, 1766- 
1836 

Essays etc , 1805 
Literary Hours 1793 
Memorials of Shakespeare, 182S 
Shakespeare and his Times 1817 
Drake (Samuel) bom at Pittsfield in New 
Hampshire U S , 179S-1875 
Book of the Indians, 1833 
History of Boston, 1852 
Drater SI D (John William) chemist, born 
at St, Helen’s near Liverpool, 1811 
Forces which Produco the Organisation of 
Plants (The), 1844 

History of the American Civil War, 1807-70 
History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science, 1874 

History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe, 1862 

Human Pbysiolegy, Statical and Dynamical, 

1850 

Text-book of Chemistry, 1846 
Text-book of Natural Philosophy, 1847 
Thoughts on the ruturc Policy of America- 
1865 
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Urattoy (Michael), poet laureate, born at 
Hartshill, In Warwickshire 1503-1631 
Barons’ Wars (Tbe) in 8-line stanzas, 1536 
Bataile of Agincourt (in 8-llne stanzas), 1627 
hngland s Heroical Epistles (poetry), 1598 
M in In the Moone (The) ZGO 5 
Matilda, Daughter of Lord Robert Fitzwater, 
(a legend) 1594 

Moses’s Birth and Miracles (poetry), 1593 
Museo Elizinm (The) poctrj, 1630 
Nyrophidia, or the Court of Taiiy (In 8 line 
stanzas) 1627 
Oivlc (The), 1604 
Piers of Gaveston (a legend), 1596 
1 obert, Duke of Normandy (a legend) 1596 
1’olyoiblon, songs 1 -It 1612, xi-xviii 
1613, xix -xxx 1622 (His great work ) 
Shepherds Garland, 1593 (His first work.) 

Di ew (Samuel), bom at St Austell, in Com 
walir 1765-1833 

Essay on the Immateriality and Immertality 

of the Soul, 1802 

Lssay on the Identity and the General Resur- 
rection of the Human Body, 1809 
History of Cornwall, 1820-24 
(His Life by his son, J H Drew 1831 ) 

PitujmosD (William), poet bora at Hawthorn 
den, in Scotland, 1585-1649 
Cv press Grove (The) 1613 
I loners of Sion, 1623 

tort hfcasting(a panegyric on tbe king), 1617 
Poems, 1G16 

I’olcmo-Middlnia, carmen Mucaronicum, pos- 
thumous 1684 

Tears on the Death of Mcllades, 1613 
Prose. 

Conversations with Ben Jonson, 1619 
History of Scotland, from 1423 to 1542, post- 
humous 1655 

Notes of Ben Jonson's Conversation etc , 1619 
(His Life, by P Cunningham 1833 David 
Laing, 1842, W B Turnbull, 1857, Masson, 
1873) 

DutmrOYD (Sir William), antiquary , *-1828 
Academical Questions, 1803 
Iltrculanensia, 1810 (With Walpole ) 
(Edipns Judiacus, 1811 

(LdlpusRomanus (to prove that the 12 Caesars 
arc the 12 signs of the Zodiac), 1819 
Origlnes (or the origin of certain empires), 
1823 

Pevlew of tho Governments of Sparta and 
Athen«, 1794 

Diu.pt (Dm), entomologist, London 1725-1804 
Illustrations of I'xotic Entomology, 1773-82 
(Of high repute ) 

liluslrations of Natural History 1770-73 

Urupt (Robert) traveller, London, 1687-1735 
Madigascar, 1722 

Detden (John) poet laureate, bom at -Aid- 
winkle, in Northamptonshire, 1631-1701 
Absalom and Abitopbel, part I 1631, part 
il 1682 (On Monmouth a rebellion , a po 
litical satire in verse ) 

Alexander’s Feast (a Pindaric ode), 1697 
Annus Mirabilis (a d 1C66 in v erne), 1667 
Astraea Redux (on tbe Restoration, verse), 
1660 

Britannia Red'-iva, 1039 
Cromwell (Death of) an elegy, 1658 
Fables, 1698-1700 


Hind and the Panther (The), In defence of the 
Church of Rome (an allegory In verse), 
1687 (The “Hind” Is tho Church of 
Rome, and the “Panther ’ the Church of 
Lugland ) 

Lord Hastings (An Elegy on) 

MacFlechnoe (a satire on Shadwell, In verso), 
1682. 

Medal (The), a satire against sedition, 1681 
Ovid s Epistles translated, 1679 
Religio Laici (a poem against deists and dis- 
senters), 1682 

Song of St Cecilia (a choral ode) 1637 
Virgil translated, 1694-96 
Pro'e 

Essay on Dramatic Poets, 1667 
Essay on Heroic Plays, 1672 
*»* For his 28 dramas, see Appendix III 
(His Life, by S Derrick, 1760 Malone, 
1800, sir W Scott, 1808, Bell, It Hooper, 
Mitford, 1832 G Saintsbury 1831 ) 

DuDLrr (Sir Henry Bate), wrote dramatic 
pieces, 1743-1824 
Flitch of Bacon, 1779 
Rival Candidates, 1775 

Dorp, D D (Alexander), bora at Pitlochry, in 
Scotland 1808-1878 
Tndla and Indian Missions, 1839 
Indian Rebellion, its Causes and Results 
(The), 1858 

Jesuits, their Origin etc (The), 1842 
Missions the Chief End of the Christian 
Church, 1839 

Missionary Addresses 1850 
New Era of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, 1837 

Duff (Monntstuart Elpliinstone Grant), 1829- 
East India Financial Statement, 1869, 

Elgin Speeches, 1871 
Expcdlt Laboremus, 1872 
Glance over Europe (A), 1867 
Miscellanies, etc , 1879 
Political Survey (A) 1868 
Dofferiy (Frederick Tcmplo Blackwood, earl 
of), bora In Florence, 1826- 
Honourablo Impulsia Gushington (Tbe), a 
satire on high life 
Irish Emigration 

Lcttera from High Latitudes, I860 
Narrative of a Journey from Oxford to Skib- 
bereen 1848 

Dcfft (Sir Charles Gavan), bora in Monaghan, 
Ireland, 1816- 

Baiiad Poetry of Ireland, 1870 (Ran through 
forty editions In ten j cars ) 

Dcgdalf (Sir William), antiquary , bom at 
Shustokc, in Warwickshire, 1605-1686 
Antient Usage in bearing Arms, eta, 1632 
Antiquities of Warwickshire, 1G56 (Gough 
says • it stands at the head of our uountj 
histories ’ ) 

Baronage of England (The) 1675-76 
History of Imbanking and drayning divert 
Fenns, etc , 1662 (Very scarce ) 

History of St Paul s Cathedral, 1G58 
Monasticon Anglicanum, 1655-73 (His great 
work ) 

Origlnes J uridiciales, etc , 1666 
Short View of the Lalo Troubles in I ngiaoi 
1G8I 

(l|i9 Life, bj - Hamper, 1827 ) 
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DosBAit (William), poet, Scotland, MOO-1529 
Golden large (The), 1608 
Thrlssll anu tlio Rois (The), in 7-lino Btanins 
1603 (James IV was tho thistle, and tho 
brido Margaret tho rots ) 

Uo\c v\ A R.A (lliomas), born at Klnclaven, 
In Scotland, 1807-1846 
Draw Wooer (The) 1831 
Children and llabbita, 1831 
Covenanter (A), 1838 

Cuddle Hcadrlg v Isltlng Jenny Dennison, 1835 

Death of “ Olu Mortality, ' 1830 

Friends (The), 1830 

Girl with Flowers (A), 1831 

Highland Stag etc 1815 

Jennie Deans and tho Robbers 1832 

Lily of St Leonards (The), 1839 

Lucy Ashton 1832. 

Martyrdom of John Brown of Pricsthlll, 1816 
Mari Queen of Scots signing her Abdication, 
1836 

Milk Girl (\) 1830 

“Old Mortality ' and tho Tombstone, 1838 
Secret Chamber ('! he) 1839 
\\ ishart dispensing the Sacrament, posthu 
mous 1841, 

Ddncav (William), of Aberdeen, 1671-1770 
Elements of Logic, 1748 
Translation of Casar 1762 
Translation of Cicero s Orations, 1771 
Dl’ngusov (Robley), bom at ICcswlck in Cum 
Borland 1793- 

Dlctlonary of Medical Science, 1833 
New Remedies, 1839 
DuNtor (John) 'about 1778-1840 
History of rictlon 1814 (“ An able and In- 

teresting work ') 

History of Roman Literature, 1823- 23 
Memoirs or Spain during the Reigns of Philip 
IV and Charles II 1834 
Dlas Scorns scholastic called ‘ I ho Subtile 
I octor,* fourth ccutury 1 anious for his 
dcfenco of tho immaculate conception ’ 
Commentary on Aristotle 
Commentary on tho Bible 
Contemplations of Divine 1 oie printed 1662 
Opus Ovonienso 

1\ oms in 12 vola , printed 1639 
(His Life, by John Colgan, 1655 Rare 
aud i uluable ) 

Dun si i r (Rev Charles) *-1316 
Considerations on Milton a Larly Reading, 
and the Prlma Stamina of his Paradise 
La’t 1800 

Dlston (John), bom at GrafTbam, In Hunting 
donshirc, 1059-1733 
Athenian Mcrcarv, 1611-97 
Athenian Sport (2000 paradoxes) 1707 
Bull Baltlug 1702 (Hie "buR” Is Sache- 
lerell ) 

Cat may look on a Queen (A) a satire, 1701 

Death bed Charity 1723 

Life and ! rrorsof John Duuton, 1705 

Mordccai a Memorial 1716 

■kick or Nothing 1713 

V hipping Post (a satire upon everybody) 
170G 

(Ilia Life, by J Nichols, 1818 ) 

111 l ra (Richard) 1755-1S31 
1 ife, etc , of Michael Angelo, 1300 
^ Life, etc., of Vaff a" 1816 


D Uhfet (Thomas), dramaltst and poet, bom 
at Exeter, in Devonshire, 1G30-1723 
Archerio revived (an heroic poem), 1076 
Ballads, 1716 

Butler’s Ghost, 1682 (Forming a fourth part 
to Hudibras ) 

Collection of New Ballads (A), 1715 
Collin s Walk through London, etc (a bur- 
lesque poem), 1690 

Dido and ./Eneas (a dramatic entertainment), 
1727 

Merry Musician (The), 1716 
Now Operas, 1721 

Pills to purge Melancholy (sonnets), 1719-20 
(His best known work ) 

Progress of Honesty (a Pindaric ode), 1631 
Satires, Elegies, and Odes, 1690 
Songs, 1687 

Prose 

Stories Moral and Comical, 1691 
Tales, Tragical and Comical, 1704 
*«* Tor his 26 dramas, tee Arrcsnik III 
Dw roiiT, D D (Timothy), bom In Mas achn- 
setts, U S , 1762-1817 
Conquest of Canaan (an epic poem), 1785 
Sermons, posthumous 1823 
Theology explained and defend oil (173 ser- 
mons) 1819 (His principal work ) 
Travels In Now England and Nervi ork, post- 
humous, 1821 (A valuable work ) 

Ds CE, R A (\\ Ulfnm), Aberdeen 1R06-1864 
Baptism of Etlielbert (House of Lords), 1845 
George Herbert at Bemerton, 1861 
Good Shepherd (The), 1856 
Ncptuno assigning to Britannia the Empire of 
the Sea (for a fresco at Osborne), 1857 
Mug Joosh shooting the Arrow, 1845 
Man of SorrowB (The), 1860 
Meeting or Jacob and Rachel (a fresco In All 
Saints Church, Margaret Street, London), 
1850 

St Dunstan separating Edwy and rigiva, 1839 
St John leading Homo tho “Virgin Mary,” 
1860 

Titian preparing to Paint, 1853 
Virgin and Child (a fresco In Vll Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street Ixmdou), 1846 
Drrn (George) London, 1755-1811 
History of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge 1814 

Privileges oftbc University, 1824 
(Ho was joint editor of lalpifs Classics ) 
Dtfe (Rev John) poet 1700-1758 
riceco (The) in lour books, 1758 
Grongar III1I, 1727 
Ruins of Rome (The) 1740 
Drnu, D C L (Thomas Henry), historian, Lou 
don, 1804- 

Auclct t Athens, 1873 
History cfModcm Europe 1801 
History of the City of Pome, 1865 
Hls’ory of the Kings of Rome, 1803 
1 ife or Calvin, 1800 
Pompeii, 1807 

Ddiovd (Jonathan), of Exciter, 1796-1823 
Ess-y on the Principles of Morality, 1629 

EADiiru os Ca txrbeft, a Benedictine, 12tb 
century 

Hlstoria Novorum (History of his own Times) 
printed 1623 
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Vita Anselmi, printed 1551 
%* JXSs Lives of S3 Eregvv yn, Danetan, (Mo, 
Oswald and U ilfrid, are In the Ang'ta 
S ’arra of Wharton, 1G31 
Eagle, D D (John), of Yort , 1501-1605 
Microcosmograpliy, 1G23 
(Ho translated the I7-»n Basilil/into Latin, 
1619) 

Lastlake P A., D C L. (Sir CbarPs Loch), born 
at Plymouth, 1793-1865 
Beatrice, 1855 

Christ blessing Little Children, 1839 
Christ weeping over Jerusalem, 1811 (His- 
maslerplecc.) 

Escape of Francesco Lovcllo di Carrara, etc., 
1850 

Ilagar and Ishmael, 1311 
Helena, 1819 
Helolse, 1815 
fppollta Torelii, 1851 

La pel eon at the Gangway of the Bdlerophon, 
1816 (His first painting ) 

Pilgrims arriving in Sight of Pome, 152« 

\ lolante 1853 

V Contributions to the Literature of the 
line Arts, 1818 

Materials for a History of Oil Painting 1347 
(He also translated Goethes Farbenlehre, 
or Theory of Colours, 1817, and Kuglers 
Handbook of Painting, 1813 ) 

Lastlake (Lady) wife of sir Charles, maiden 
name Elizabeth Rigby, 181G- 
Ixtters from the Shores of the Baltic, 1811 
Livonian Tales 1816 

Eastuak (Mrs Mary), United States, 1814- 
Vuut Phillis a Cabin, 1852 
Dacotah, or Lifo and Legends or the Sioux, 
1319 

Pomance of Indian Life, 1851 
Fastwick (Edward BlacUiouse) bom at W ar 
field, in Berkshire, 1814- 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 1819 
Ecniun F.S A (Lawrence), hu'orian, Saflf'jlk, 
1671-1730 

General Ecclesiastical History, 1702 (Pri 
deaux says "it is the best of its kind ) 
History of England 1707-18 
Roman History 1713 
IDF" (Hon Emily), 1795-18C9 
People and Princes of India, IS 11 
Semi-d' tached House (The) 18 j 9 
Up the Conntry, I860 

EnoEWorra (Marin), writer of tales, bom _t 
Hare hatch, in Berkshire, 1767-1849 
Belinda (a novel), 1803 
Castle Rackrcnt 1801 (Uer first novel ) 

Early Lesions, 1801 

Lssays on Practical Education, 1793 (Her 
first work.) 

Harrington and Ormond (a novel) 1817 
Helen, 1831 (Her best novel ) 

Irish Bulls (\i Essay on), 1801 (In con- 
junction w itb her father ) 

Leonora (a novel), 1E06 
Moral Tales, pos’humous 1SS0 
Popular Tales, 1S01 

Practical Education, 1798 (W ith her father ) 
Tales and Hovels, 1812 
Talcs of Fashionable Life, 1509, 1312 (The 
best an. Anntii and 7"i c Absentee.) 

( He- Memoirs, by lire Edgeworth, 1=07 ) 


Edwagdes (Sir Herbert), of Sbropsh re, is 03-1 
1803 

Y car on the Pnnjanb Frontier ( \) l<ji 
Edwardes (Mrs Annie) *-*• 

Archie Lovell, 1800 
Blue Stocking (The), 18, * 

Creeds 1809 
Jet, 1878 
Leah 1875 
May Fair 185S 
Miss Forrcs’er, IsG3 
Ordeal for W ives 1505 
Ought we to Visit Her? 1871 
Point of Honour (A) 

Steven Laurence, 1803 
Susan Fielding 1809 
Vagabond Heroes 1873 
Vivian the Beauty, 1879 , 

Worlds Verdict (The), 1801 
Edwafds (Amelia Blandford) norehrl, 1831— 
Barbara s History, 1861 
Debenham s Vow, 1870 
Half a Million of Money, 1865 
naud and Glove, 1859 
In the Day3 of my V onth , 1 873 
Miss Carcw (short tales) 1S65 
Mons Maurice (a nov elette) 1373 
My Brother’s Wife, 1855 

hot tcorpt of Fiction 
Thousand Miles up the Hilo (A) 1877 
Untrodden Peaks, c'c., 1873 
Edwigds (Bryan), historian Wiltshire, 1743- 
1800 

Hls*oncaI Surrey of St Domingo 1"97 
History of tho British Colonies in the W'cst 
Indie? 1793 (In good repu’e ) 

Edw uids (Edward) London 1812- 
Econotnj or the Fine Arts In England, 1810 
Life of Sir W alter Raleigh, 18o3 
CDW\rD3, FRS (George), naturalist, Essex, 
1633-1773 

Gleanings of Hatnral History, 1758-01 
History of Uncommon Bird? 1743-51 
(His 'Memoir? byJ S Miller, 1776 ) 

Ldwaj Bs DD (Jonathan) boro at W hnl or, 
In Connecticut U S , 1703-1753 
Doctrine of Original Sin, 1753 
Inquiry into tho Freedom of the W ill 1751 
frcatl e concerning Religious Afiectio n 
1740 

Works, including Sermons and Life (In 10 
vols) 1830 

Edvards orlDWAmns (Richard), dramatist, 
Somersetshire, 1523-1 5G0 
Damon and Pj thias 1500 
Palamon and ArcPe 1500 
Paradise of Dalntie Devices (which Siat-c- 
speare quotes from), 1503 
Edwards (Sydenham), naturalis' and ho'nnirf, 
about 1770-1850 

Botanical Pegiste', 1S15-17 (Continued by 
Dr Llndley ) 

Cynographla Britannlca (it. Bn’LS Dog,) 
1E0O 

Rare Plants ISO” 

Ldward3 (Thomas) 1591-1647 (Milton c-Us 
him * Shallow Ldwards ”) 

Gangrama (i e Church Ilercs'cs) 1010 
Ecaji '(Pic'cc) humorist and pyl, of inland, 
1772-1849 

An-'cilete- of the Turf, etc., 1527 
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Booh. of Sports and Mirror of Life, 1832 
Life in Iyondon (Tom and Jerry), about 1821 
(A continuation called * Tom, Jerry, and 
Logic,' appeared subsequently ) 

Life of an Actor, 1825 

Panorama of the Sporting World, 1827 

1 ilgrims of the Phine 1823 

1 lignms of the Thames, 1833 

Show Folks (The) 1831 

Trial of J Thurtell etc., 1824 

W all s In Bath 1834 

Loaj, (Pierce) novelist London, 18U-18S0 
Adam Bell 1SI2 ~ 

Black Prince (The) 

Clifton Grey 

Paul Jones IS! 2 

Qnlntln Matsvs IS30 

llohln Hood and I ittle John 1840 

Wat Tyler 1811 

Eliot (George) See Fvass (Jlarian) 

Fuot (Samuel), bom at Boston U b_, 1821 
HLtory of 1 (bertv 1849, 1953 
Manual of thh United States between 1492 
and 1850 published in 1856 
LLLissirpr (Francis Levcson Goner earl of) 
London 1800-1857 

I lfeand Character of the Dale’ of W ellington, 
1852 

Mediterranean Sketches, 1S43 
History of T Iberty, 1849-1853 
Ellicoit, D n (.Charles John) bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, bom at Wliitwell near 
Stamford 1819- 

Commcntancs on the Pauline Epistles 1854, 
1855 I85S 

History and Obligation of the Sabbath (a prize 
essaj) 1844 

On the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ (a 
Hulscan lecture) I860 

Sermons preached at St. "Mary’s, Cambridge, 
1858 

Elliot (Geo-gc) 1784- 
I Ife of the Duk" of Wellington 1815 
Flliotsos MD (Tobn), London 1783-1858 
Human Physiology 1835—40 
I umleyan Iiecturcs, 1830 
Zolst, 1843-54 

V Translated Blumenhach's Phytiology, 
1817 

Elliott (Rev Charles) bora in Donegal, Ire- 
land, 1792-1869 

History of the Great Secession from the 
Methodist 1 pbcopal Church, 1S..5 
1 rcatisc on Baptism 1834 
Elliott (Cliarlcs Wyl!vs),born at Guildford 
Connecticut U S, 1817- 
Cottages and Cottage I Ife, 1848 
M arteries or Glimpses of the Supernatural, 
1352 

Hear England History (The) from 986 to 1776, 
published In 1857 

St Domingo its Revolution and iis Hero 1555 
Remarkable Characters and Places In the Holy 
Land, 18G7 

W Ind and Whirl vind (a noa cl) 18o3 
Elliott (Ehenezer) the corn law rhymer, bom 
at Masborongb in Yorkshire, 1781-1849 
Com law Rhymes, 1831-46 
Love 1823 

More Pro=e and 1 erse poslbumons 185 0 
Ranter (The), 1823 


1 cmal W aik (The) 1798 (IDs Srrt poem.) 
\ Ulage Patriarch (The) 1829 
WorlS compiled, 1876 
(His I ife, bv Searle, 1853 ) 

Elliott (Rev t'dward Ili»hop), 1755- 
W arbcrtonlan Lectnres (The) 1849-52 
Elliott (W llliam), bora in iieaufort. South 
Carolina, U-S 178S 

Carolina Sports by Land an 1 W otcr, 1856 
Flesco (a t raged \ ), 1850 
Elus, FP.S (Alexander John) born Sharpe,” 
at Horton, in Middlesex, lsu- 
Alpbabet of Nature, 1845 
Basis or Music, 1877 

Eirlv Pronunciation 18C9 1871, 1875, etc 
Lssentials of Phonetics, 1848 
On the Musical Pitch 1877 
On the Pronunciation of Grech 1877 
Pronunciation for Smgere 1577 
Speech In Song 1878 
Universal Writing and Printing 1S5G 
Ellis (George), 1745-1815 
Specimens of Early English roetrv 1790 
Specimens of Ancient English Romance', 
1805 

Ellis D-D (George Edward), hoin at Boston, 
U.S , 1814- 

Half a Ccntnryofthe Unitarian Controversy, 
1857 

Memoir of Jared Sparks 1869 “**■* 

Memoirs of Connt Rumford, 1871 
Lr us (Hcnrr) arctic voyager, 1721-1800 
\ oyage to Hudson a Bay' etc (A), 1718 (A 
valuable work ) 

Ellis FS 1 (Sir Henry) Ismdon 1777-1869 
Introduction to Domesday Book 1816 
Letters Illustratisc of Lngliah Hist on 1624, 
1827, 1840 

%* An Fdition of Brand s Popular Anti- 
quities 1813, and of Dngdale s Monailicon, 
1817-30 

Ellis (John), nalurahtt London 1710-1776 
Description of the Mango tan and Bread Fruit 
1775 

Essav towards a Natural History of Corallines, 
1755 

Historical Account of CoIRe 1774 
Natural History of Uncommon Zoophytes, 
portbumons 1786 

Ems (Rev W filiam) London, 1789-1872. 
History of Madagascar (A) 1839 
Madagascar revisited, etc 1867 
Narrative of a Tour through On in lice 1826 
Polynesian Researches, 1829 
Three Visits to Madagascar, 1853-56 
Vindication of the South Sea Missions, 1831 
Ellis (Airs.) maiden name Sarah Stictrn*y, 
wifeoftbePev W iiliam EIlisJSl” 
Daughters or England, 1842 
Hearts and Homes 1848-49 
Mothers of Great Men (The), 1859 
Pictures of Private Life, 1645 
Social Distinction, 185, 

W ives of England 1843 
W omen of Ingland, 1839 
Elliston (Robert William) actor, London. 
1774-1831 

Venetian. Outlaw (The), 1805 
Ellwood (Thomas) born at Crowell, in Oxford- 
shire, IG39-17I3 

Antobiographv, posthumous 1714- 
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Davldd' or I ife o'Davil (a pacm\ 1712 
Sacred IH'tory, 1705-3 
*»• He mpnrer'ai to Milton the subject of 
Paradi -a Regained in 1G65 

DD ( Anthony) b shop of S* David s, 
1093-1701 

Tracts on tlie Liberty of Protestants In 
Ingland 1703-C5 

Fu-orn, I! V (Alfred), painter, bom at Clona- 
kllty, In Ireland, 1815- 
Crudlixloti (The), 1=33 
Doth bed of Robert Kinnof Naples, ISIS 
FahJng Hero (The), 1845 
Oris Ida, 1850 
Hotspur and the Fop, 1851 
Invention of the ‘'tocklnq loom, 1S17 
Martyrdom of Thomas A Docket 1333 
Origin of the Guelph and Ghibelllne Quarrel 
18)0 

riellcfons Contra ersy In (be Time of Loui3 

xn ., iso 

F.IenzI In the Fomm, 1844 
ELfmvsTONT (MoimtriuartX 177S— 1 BD'> 

Vccoi nt of the Kingdom of Cabul (An) 1815 
Hi«.orv of Inilt, 18)1 

ELTHiwTOvr (M illiam), bI*hop of Aberdeen 
1430 1514 

Ifreiiariom Abcrdonen'o printed 1503-10 
Eltot (Sir Thomas), 1, 55-15)0 
Dictlonarlmti 153= 

Udell of Health (The), 15)1 
Gournor (The), 1531 

Eeinfr, (Mrs ), nianbn name Emma Catherine 
JIa il"V l»r-n atNcivlork U S, If 05-1=03 
Cor' atcc Utlmcr or the Blind Girl (a novel), 
1831 

Guido and other rooms 1823 
Earnso', LLD (Ralph IVaalo) the “Sage of 
Conconl. bora at Boston, UN., 1SC3-1879 
Conduct of Life (rbc), 1850 
Lngli h Tra'ls ISjG 
ErratT 18)4 1647 
Llterarj 1 tides, 1633 
’fan the Iteformer, ISil 
Msy-dat, on I oriier Pokin', 1SC7 
Nature and Man thinking, 1837 
Poems 1616 

I‘cp-c°entatlvc Aren 1849 
LMneui, LL.D (William), of Suffolk, nil- 
1797 

HL-ory o' Phitorapbr, 1*91 
fyirmoti' 1703-70 1777 1793 
Speapcr (Tlie) a selection of pieces for school 
recitations, etc^ 1775 (Once Iargrly used ) 
Ensriar (John), j unit, 1C95-17G5 
InsJtnts of toe las of Scotland, posthumous 
1*73 

1’rinriplm of the Lav- of Scotland 175) 

Ii-ki k, I) D (John) of Scotland 1721-1803 
She ches etc., of Chuach Hl'tory and flieo 
Iogieal C-introvcrsv l790-9j 
(His life bj sir H M Mcllnood, IBIS) 
Lai r( James P \meUem’opirt, of Western Penn 
sylvaula, U *■ , 1780-1850 
I’M 1 avphy of Storms 18)1 
Eim i ror ("dr George), draamfir), Oafo-d'hire, 
I07G-1G94 

♦.* lor Ins plays, sec An\r ore III 
Erry, K.A (William), bora at A ork, 1787- 
1849 

Cleopatra s Arrival lu Cillua, 1821 


Comhit (The), 1825 (llis ch'f-d au. "re.) 
Coral Finders (Tlie), 1820 
Female Bathers surprised by a Swan (In tbs 
National Gallery), 1832. 

Joan of Arc, 1347 

Judith (three pictures In the Scotch National 
Gallery) 1827, 1830, 1831 
A Tctcmachns rescuing Antlope, 1811 

Ulysses and the Sjrens (in the M incbester 
Institution) 1837 

Aoutb at the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm 
(In the National Gallery), 1332 
(His I lfe b> Gilchrist, 1855 ) 
L\AS9(Di\id Moncr), 1819-1874 
City Men and City Manners, 1853 
Commercial Cri'K 1847-48 
Facts, Failures, and Fraud' 1859 
Et an' DCL (John), gcolngi l, 1823- 
Anclent Brltl'h Coin' 180) 

Ancient Bronze Implements ISSr 
Flint Implements of the Drill 1809 
Ltas3 (Marian) Mrs. Cros', tiorn tie plume 
“George Hiot, ’ noiv/ift 1S20-1B'0 
Adam Bede, 1=59 (Her btst noted ) 

Agatha (tt poem) 1869 

Daniel Deronda, 1870 

I elix Holt, the Radical 1FCC 

Imprc"Ions of Theophrastus Such 1879 

Legend of Jubal and o her Poem', 1874 

Middlemarch 1S71-72 

Mill on the Floss, 1850 

Pmmola, 1803 (Co I'ldered a very classical 
novel It first appeared In the Ccmhill 
J'aganne.) 

Scenes of Clerical Life, 185°, lsGl 
Silas Mnrner the W can r of Paieloe, ieoi 
Spanish Gvpsy (The), a poem 180= 
Translation! 

Essence of Christ la ut\, by Fen<.rbach, 1853 
Lite of Jc'us by Strou s, i«4C 
(Her Life 1>> Kogan Paul, 1831 ) 

Fta\>o\ (Lev Idttard) freethmler, bom at 
Harrington In Uncashlre 1731-180,. 
Di'soaancc of the Four L\ angcllsis, etc , 
1*92 

Ew.LT'. (John), horn nt W'otton, In Surrey, 
1020-1705 

Acctaria, a DIscourso of Sallets, 1599 
Diary and Correspondence posthumous 1813 
(Highly appreciated.) 

I rench Gardener (The) IC59 
Kalendartum Horten'e, ICC) 

Gardener a Almanac (1 he) ICG) 

Memoirs, posthumous 1319 ( 5 lr W Scott 
rays he • net er saw fo rich a mine ’ ) 
Mundus Mullebrls 1090 
Numlsmata, 1097 

Parallel of Ancient and Modem Architecture, 
ICC" 

Sculptors (or enprat ing on copper), 1C 52 
Sylvn, 1004 (Uls chief work.) 

Terra, 1075 

(III* Memoir, by W Bray 1818) 

Ftniurr (Alexander Hill) bora at Boston, 
US, 1792-1817 

America, or a General Survey of the Political 
Situation of the Western Continent, 
1627 (The object Is to prove that Pns'u 
and tbc Dnltcd States must share between 
them the whole continent ) 

Critical and Ml'celjancpus Essays, 1 ? 45, 1847 
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Europe, or a General Survey of ttao Political 
Situation of tlio Principal Powers, etc 
1822 

New Ideas on Population, etc , 1822 ’ 

Ev rniTT, DCL (Ldwurd), born at Dorchester, 
US, 1731-1805 

Defence of Christianity (A) 1811 
Orations and Speeches 1825-50 
Lwbank (1 homos), bom at Barnard Castle, in 
Durham, 1732-1870 
Lira In Brazil, 1858 
World a Workshop (The) 1855 
Erin (Vincent), military writer, 1810 
Metallic Boats and Floating Waggons, etc , 
185G 

Military Operations In Cabul, 1813 
Observations on American Life presen ing 
Cars, 1856 

1'Anrn (Rev Dr Frederick William), poet, Dur- 
ham 1814-1863 
Client ell Water lily, etc , 1840 
1 uthers of tho Oratory, 1849 
Sir Lancelot, 1844 

Fauu (Bet George Stanley), 1773-1354 
Cablrl ( The), or Gods of Phcnlcla 1803 
Difficulties of Infidelity (The) 1824 
Light Dissertations upon the Prophetic Pro- 
mises of a Mighty Deliverer, 1845 
Genius and Object of the Patriarchal, Lcvitl 
cal, and Christian Dispensations 1823 
llot-c Mosnlcre, 1801 (Ills chief worl ) 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry 181G 
Prlmllivo Doctrine of Election (The) 1830 
Primitive Doctrine of Justification, 1837 
Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration, 1840 
Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, 1823 
Faiita:. (Robert) -historian 1450-1512 
Chronicle printed by R Pinson 1610 
Faed R A (Thomas), horn at Burley Mill, In 
Scotland 1826- 

First Break In ttio Family (The), 1857 
Home and tho Homeless 185G 
Mltherless Bairn (lhe), 1855 
School Board in the North (A) 1881 
Scott and his Friends at Abbotsford, 1850 
(His best picture ) 

Sunday in the Bad woods 
Where Is my Good Little Girl ? 1881 
(Ills elder brother John is also an artist or 
repute ) 

1 AiitFW (Edward) of Yorkshire, *-1632 

1 nsso s Jerusalem delivered translated iuto 
Lngllsh verse 1600 

F viniioLT (t rcdcrick William) antiquaiy, etc, 

I ondon, 1814-1806 
\ntlqultles of Richborough, 1850 
Dictionary of Terms of Art, 1854 
I nglaud under the House of Hauov or, 1848 
History of Costume In England, 1846 
Up the Nile, 1861 

Faitiioune (William) London, 1616-1091 - 
Art of Graving and Etching, etc , 1662 
Falconer, r R S (Hugh), botanist and pabzon- 
tologist, bom at lorrcs, In Scotland, ISOS— 
1865 

Fauna Anttqua Sivalensis, 1846 
PaltEontoIogical Memoirs, 1863 
Falconer (William), poet, Edinburgh, 1732- 
1769 

Pemagogue (The) 17Qj 


Marino Dictionary (The), 1769 v 

Shipwreck (The) in three cantos, 1702 
(IBs Life, by ltov J S Clarke, 1804 , Rev 
J Mltrord 1836) 

Fvlconek, SID (William), of Chester, 1741 
1821 

Dissertation on the Infiucm .0 of tho Passions 
on tho Disorders of tho Body, 1788 
Remarks on the Influence of Climate, eta, 1781 
Fa sii cw (Sir Richard), bom at Ware In Hcrt 
fordshlrc, 1608-1666 

Translated tho lusiad ofCamoens, 1655, the 
Pastor Ftdo of Guarlnh 
F M'.adav, D O L (Michael), electrician, Lon 
don, 1791-1867 
Chunlcal Manipulation, 1827 
Experimental Researches In Electricity, 1839, 
1811, 1855 (His chief work-) 

Experimental Researches In Chemistry and 
PhyBlcs, 1859 ' 

Also Lectures on “ Tho History of a Candle ” 
on “ Non metallic Elements,’’ 1858, and on 
“ Physical Forces ” etc 
(insure by Tyndall 1870) 

1'Aiiri (John) London, 1791-1851 
Treatise on the Steam Engine, 1827 
View of the Agriculture and Minerals of 
Derbyshire 1811 

r viuirn (Rev Hugh), born near Shrewsbury, 
1714-1787 

Dissertation on Miracles 1771 
Essay on tbo Demoniacs of the New Testa 
ment, 1774 

Inquiry into the Nature and Origin or our 
Lord-S -Temptation, etc , 1761 
Prevalence of tho Worship of Human Spirits 
In Ancient Heathen Nations, USX 
(Ills Life, by Michael Dodson, 1805 ) « 

Farmer, DD (Richard) of Leicester 1735-17971 
Essay on tlio Learning of Shakespeare, 1706 ‘ 
Faiinaov (Ihomas) philologist, London, 1575- 
1647 

rionlegium Eplgrammatum Gnooorum, etc , 
1029 

Index Rhetorlcns Scholls Accommodfitus, 1625 
Syslema Grammatlcum, 1G41 
F VRQunAH (George), dramatist, London, 1073- 
1707 

*,* For Ills dramas seo Arrcsnix III 
Farrar, DD (Frederick William)j born In 
Bombay, 1831- 
Clnptcrs on Language, 18G5 
Lternal Hspc, 1818 ’ 

Fall of Jinn (Tbo) and other Sermons 1865 
1 amillcs of Speech, 1870 
Lecture on Public School 1 ducation (A) 
1807 - 

Llfo or Christ (Tho), 1871 (His chief v, o k ) 
Life and Work of St Paul, 1879 
Mnrlborough Sermons, 1876 
Origin of Language, I860 
Saintly Workers, 1878 
Seekers after God, 1869 
Silence and Voices of God (The) 1873 
Witness of History to Christ ( The) 1871 
T vtuungton (Sarah Pay6on Willis) prei donyrn 
“ Fanny Fern,’ bom at Portland, Maine, 
UH, 1811— 

Tern Leaves from Fanny s Portfolio 1350 
Rose Clai k, 1856 
Ruth Hall, 
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Fact km.p. (Thomas), historical topographer, 
1776-1855 

Historical and Topographical Description of 
Brentford, Doling, and Chiswick 1845 , 
Chelsea and its Environs 1810, Fulham, 
1813, Hammersmith, 1830, Kensington, 
1320 

Fawcett (Henry), of Salisbury, 1833- 
Lcouomic Position of tho British Labourer 
(1 he), 18G7 

I'rce Trade and Proteclion, 1878 
Slanuai of i'olltical Ecouomj (A) 1803 (His 
chief worl ) 

Pauperism, its Causes and Remedies, 1871 
Fvwkes (Francis), poet, of Yorkshire, 1721 
1777 

Poems, 1761 
loetic Calendar, 1763 

J ranslations of Anacreon, Bion, Mo°chus and 
Suppho 1760 

lranslation of Theocritus, 1767 
1 at (Theodore Sedgwick), of Ken Yorl , U S , 
1807- 

Countcss Ida, 1810 
- History of Switzerland, 1800 
Ulric, or the Voices (a poem), 1851 
Ft. i.i ov,s (Sir Charles), archaologist, bom at 
Nottingham 1793-1800 
Account of the Ionic Trophy Monument, 
1848 

Coins of Ancient Lycia, etc , 1855 
Journal during an Excursion in Asia Minor, 
1839 

Journal of a Second Excursion, 1841 
\antbim Marbles (The), etc , 1843 
Fenx (Sir John), antiquary, born at Norwich, 
1739-1791 

Three Chronological Table 0 1784 
(lie edited the I’aston 1 elleis, 1787 ) 
Ffntox (Sir Geoffrey), *-1603 
Ilistorv of tho liars of Italy , by Guicciar- 
dini 1570 

Monopbjlo (a philosophical treatise about 
love), 1572 

rxitcuSos, LL D (Adam), historian, bom at 
Logierait in Scotland, 1721-1816 
Issuj on tbo History of Civil Society, 1767 
History of tho Progress and Lnd of the Roman 
Republic, 1783 (Ills chief work ) 
Institutes of Moral Philosophy, 1770 
Principles of Moral and Political Science, 
1792 

Ffrausox (James), natural philosopher, bom 
at Keith, In Scotland, 1710-1776 
Art of Drawing in Perspective, etc , 1775 
Astronomy explained, etc , 1706 
Introduction to Electricity, 1770 
Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, etc , 
1760 

Fepguson (James), born In Ayr, Scotland, 
1808- 

Illustratlons of tho Rod, cut Temp’es of 
India, 1845 

Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis restored, 
1851 

Feegeson (Robert), poet, bora in Edinburgh, 
1750-1774 

Poems, posthumous 1774 
Scripture Metaphors, 1675 
(Ills Life, by D Irving, 1799 , A Peterkin, 
1807-9 ) 


Fep.se (Henry), bishop of Chester, bom at 
York, 1602-1662 

Episcopacy and Presbytery, 1647 
Resolving of Conscience, 1642 
FcimiEii, LL D (JameB Frederick), of Edin 
burgh, 1808-1864 
Institutes of Metaphysics 1854 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy, 18CG 
Theory of Knowing and Being (1 he) 1854 
Feruife (Susan Ldmonston), novelist, ol 
Edinburgh, 1782-1854 
Destiny, or tho Chiefs Daughter, 1831 
Inheritance (Tho), 1824 
Marriage, 1818 
Works, 1841 

Field (Iter John), bom at Wallingford, in 
Berkshire, 1812- 
Convict Discipline, 1855 
Correspondence of John Howard, 185G 
Life of Tohn Howard, 1850 
Prison Discipline 1818 
Remarks on the Lord’s Prayer, 1857 
University and other Sermons, 1853 
Field (Nathaniel), dramatist, *-1641 
*,* For his plajs, see Appendix III 
Field, D D (Richard), of Hertfordshire, 1661- 
1616 

Ofthe Church, 160G-10 
(Ills Life, by his son, 1617 ) 

FiruiiMi (Henry), novelist, bom near Glaston 
bury, in Somersetshire, 1707-1751 
Amelia, 1752 

Covent Garden Journal 1751-52 
Jacobite Journal (The), 1748 
Jonathan Wild (The History of), 1754 
Joseph Andrews (1 be Adventures of), 1742 
Journey from tins World to the Next, 1743 
Tom Jones (I ho History of), 1760 (Tbo 
best novel in the language ) 

True Patriot (The), 1745 

Dramas, chiefly Farces 
Author’s Farce (The) 1731 
Coffee house Politician ( I be), 1732 
Don Quixoto in England, 1736 
Historical Register (The), 1738 
Intriguing Chambermaid (The), 1734 
Love In Sev oral Masques, 1730 
Miser (The), 1737 
Mock Doctor (I be), 1733 
Modern Husband (The) 1735 
Pasquin, 1736 
Temple Bean (The), 1733 
Tom Tbnmb, 1733 
1\ edding-day (1 he), 1740 
(His Life, byMurpby, 1802, sir W Scott, 
1821 , Lawrence, 1855 ) 

Filjieb (Sir Robert), *-1647 
Anarchy of a Limited and Mixed Monarchy, 
1646 

Freeholder's Grand Inquest (The), 1679 
Original of Government, 1652 
Patriarcba, or tho Natural Power of (ho 
Kings of Lngiand, 1680 (This book called 
forth Locke's famous treatise on Govern 
ment) 

Political Discourses, 1080 
Fii.dlat, D D (Robert), *-* 

Divine Inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, 
1801 (A reply to Dr Geddes ) 

Vindication of tbo Sacred Books and of Jose 
phus, 1770 (In refutation of Voltalrf),) 
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Finlay, LL D (Oeorge), historian, Scotland, 
*-1875 

Greece under ihc Rom ns, 1843 
History of the Byzantine Empire, 1852 
History of tlio Byzantine and Greek Lmplrcs, 
1853-51 

History of Greece from Its Conquest by the 
CruBadcrs to Its Conquest by the Turks, ’1851 
History of Greece under Otboman, etc 1854 
History of the Greek Revolution, 1801 
I inlateon (George), naturalist and traveller, 
1790-1823 

Mission to Siam and Hul, posthumous 1825 
(ins Memoirs, by 1 S Raffles, 1825 ) 
Iistifii(Rcv Jnims), *-♦ 

Martha Hatfield, the V ise Virgin, 1053 
I ism it (l'ay no) p '* laureate to Cromwell, 
pseudonym “luganus IMscator,” 1C10-1C93 
1’jscatorls l'ocmata, 1C5G 
1 iTzuritni itT (fair Anthony), *-1533 
Book of Husbandry, 1523 
Grand Abridgment (Tbe), 1614 
New 1 Nntur-i Brev lum,’’ 1534 
Office and Authority of Justices of Peace, 
1538 

FiTzuOY (Robert), meteorologist, 1805-1805 
Barometer Manual, 1801 
Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H M S 
Adventurer and Beagle, 1824-33 
Weather Book (The) 1803 
I lamsteed (John) astronomer royal, bom at 
Dcnby, near Derby, 1G4G-171D 
Atlas Ctelcstlb 1729 
llistorla Calcstls Bntannlca, 1076-1720 
1 la\ el (Rev John) nonconformist divine, 
1027-1691 

Husbandry spiritualized posthumous 1701 
Works posthumous 1820 
Flanm vn R V (Jonn), sculptor, bom at York, 
1755-1820 

Mercury aud Pandora, 1805 
Monument to laird Mansfield in Westminster 
Abbey, 1795 

Monument to Sir W Jones, Oxford, 1797 
Shield of Achilles, 1818 (Very famous ) 
Illustrations 
zEschylus, 179a 
Dante, 1793-94 

Hesiod, Uor7 s and Bays, 1817 
Homer 1793-95 (His most celebrated work ) 
t LECKLOE (Richard) poet, *-1078 (Immor- 
talized by Dry den ) 

Affections of a Pious Soul unto Christ, 
1040 

Damoisclles h la Mode (The) a comedy, 16G7 
DIarium (Tbe) In 12 Joraadas, In burlesque 
rhyme, 1056 

Knlgmuticall Characters from Life, 2058 
Epigrams 1065 1672, etc 
l.nnlnla (a tragi-comcdy), 1665 
Heroic Portraits 1660 

llierothalamlum (Nuptials of Christ and the 
Soul) 1626 

Love s Dominion (a dramatic piece), 1054 
Love’s Kingdom (a pastoral tragi comedy), 
1664 

Marriage of Oceanus and Britannia (The) 
1659 

Relation of Ten Years’ Tnvells, etc (A) 1654 
Sir V HUam Davenant 8 Voyage to the other 
World (a poetics) fiction), 1668 


Fleetwood (John), *-* 

Christian Dictionary, ’773 
Llfo of Christ, about 1770, but the editions 
are numerous 

Fltctwood (William), bishop of Ely, snr- 
named “ Silver tongued,” London, 1656- 
1723 

Chronicon Pretiosum, 1707 ' 

Inscrlptlonum Antlquarum Sylloge, etc, 
1091 

FLiTCiirn (Andrew) of Saltoun, In Scotland 
1G53-1716 

Political Works, posthumous 1737 
(Ills Life, by D S Ersklnc 1792 7 
TLi-rcnm (Rev Giles), poet, 1588-1623 
ChriBt s Victory and triumph (in four poems), 
1610 

Flftlufr, LLD (Giles), diplomatist , *-1610 
Israel Redux 1677 
Of the Russo Commomv tilth, 1591 
rLrrcncn (John), dramatist , of Northampton 
shire, 1570-1625 

%* For his plays, see Antsuis III 
Several were written In conjunction with 
Beaumont 

(His Life by Rev A Dyce, 1830) 
Fletciieu (Phlncas), po'f, 1584-1660 
Locustes (a satire), 1627 
Purple Island (The) an allegorical poem 
in 12 cantos, 1633 (The “ J’urplc Island ’ 
Is the human body ) 

Sicclidcs (a piscatory), 1631 
(His Life by W Jaqucs 1910) 
rukDEUs (Matthew) mantim- discoietei, of 
Lincolnshire, 1700-1814 
Voyage to Terra Australis, etc 1S14 
Flint M D (Austin) born at Petcribam in 
Massachusetts US, ISIS -. 

Practical Treatise on tbe "Diseases of the 
Heart 1869 

Practice of Medicine (The) 1856 
I lint (Austin), bom at Northampton in 7fns 
sachu5etts U S , 1836- 
Pbysiology of Man, 18G6-74 
Sources of Muscular Power 1878 I 

Flint (Rev timothy), of Massachusetts IkS, 
1780-1840 / 

Arthur denning (a novel) 1828 Jp 
Condensed Geography of the Western States 
of the Mississippi, 1828 
Francis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot (a 
noie!) 1826 

Geography of the Mississippi Valley 1827 
Gcorgo Mason, or the Backwoodsman (a 
novel) 1830 

Indian Wars in the West 1833 
Lectures on Natural History, etc 1833 
Memoir of Daniel Boone, etc , 1831 
Recollections of Ten Tears l’csidence in 
the Valley of the Mississippi 1826 
Shosbonec Valley (The), a romance 1830 
Florence op Wokcestlr, chronicler , 12 th cen- 
tury 

Chronicon ab Initio Mundi ad Annum 
Domini 1141, first printed 1592 
Florio (John) lexicographer, London, 15..0- 
1625 (Ridiculed by Shakespeare in Lora'l 
Labour's Lost, as “ Holofernes ’ ) 

Florio his First ITutos, yielding Fulfill ir 
Speech Merrie Provcrbes WKtlc Sentences, 
SHi) Golden Sayings, 1575 
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Florlo liis Second Fru'os, being 6000 Italian 
i’rorerbcs 1591 

New World of Words »n Italian English 
Dlc’ionarie, 1595 

Funvtr EE 0 (\S Illlam Hcnrc), tom at SlraV- 
firf-on Aron, in 1\ arvick«hire 1831- 
DUgrams of the Nerves of the Human Body, 
1871 

Introduction to the Os oology of the Mamma 
liaf \n\ 1870 

Fu'ri', at I) (Robert). Ifa'ien cian piiiosnphtrr, 
remamrd "The hardier , 1 born in Kent, 
1074-1637 

Claris PI Ilosop'irr ct Aldilml"e, 1G17 
DeSnpcrutuiaU' Natural!* I raternaturalK 
<* Ooutraraturalia Mlcroco*ml Hi tori* 
IGin 

Hma’cail nillo'aphy, posthumous 16a9 
'■nmmum Ikmutn etc- lo29 
Utrturque Cot'll Mctaphv*Ica, Pliyslea, 
alqne "lechnica Hi tona, 1 1 1 7 
rotris, LED (Maitlr), antiquary bon at 
1) cPmlnster lG n 0-l"5l 
Table or Lngli'b Stver Coin etc (A) 1715 
Table? ties Monnal *s dor d Anpleiirre 1713 
loorr (Samuel!, the J nglWi Aristophanes * 
(r)boTiat lruro, in Conn all, 1719-1777 
TrclLde on opening tbc Theatre 1767 
Lirtpimtira, the Slanderer, and the Young 
Hyr>'’cr te wercpos’htimou? 

V lor his dramas we At l ia»it III 
(His 1 ire, by V, Cooke 1805 ) 

Torres (Duncan), of CullnJcn, h Scotland 
16=3-1747 

Reflections on Hi" Purees or Iiicrcdulltj In 
Religion, posthumous 1750 (' A little 

Jewel ) 

Though.* on Religion, 1 35 
(Ills Eifc, by Rannatyne, 1816, J II Bur 
ton, 1817 1 

To row (Eduard), naturalist, born In the Isie 
or Man, 1«15-1=5I 
Huto-y or Hrl'I*h "'bar fish 1811 
IlKarr or British Multure*, 18..3 (1\ ilh 

S Hauler) 

O.i the Di«t'ibu*Ion of (he I’ulmonlfera Mo! 

lusca of the JLgcan 1813 
Travels In Ijc'a, 1816 (l\ith lieutenant 
Spra't ) 

(Ills Life, by G Milrern and A Gclkic, 

ieoi ) 

Fonnca (James) London, 1713-1810 
I-ettcr? from I ranee 1806 
Memoir of LUra Dalton, 1813 
Oriental Memoirs, c*c , 1813 
Foimr-s DCL (James I)a? id) ot Edinburgh, 
1E03-1868 

Norway and Its Glaciers 1653 
llicory of Glaciers (The), 1359 
Tour or Mont Blanc, 1855 
Travels In the Alps ofSaaoy, 1843 
(His life, by SUalrp, 1873 ) 
routes (I’ev John) of Aberdeen, 1533-1643 
Institutiones Hlstorfco- Ideological, 1610 
Founts, M D (Sir John), Scotland, 1787-1801 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 1833-35 
Nature and Art In the Cure or Diseases 1 857 
Physician s Holiday (Hie), 1813 
ForaiES (\V illlam), bishop of Edinburgh, bom 
at Aberdeen, 1C35-1GJ4 
Consldcratlonra ModevUe Controver«I»rura, 


do Jn«Hflcatione, rurgatorio, Ins ocatlone 
Sjnctorum, etc., 165S 

Forncs ItOBcrtsos (Tohn) of Aberdeen 1S22 
Great Painters of Christendom (Hie) 1877 
Forr>(John\ dramatist, Devonshire, 1686-1610 
Fame s Memorial (In Mcmoriam of Ben Jon- 
son), 1600 

*»* For his play« see ArrrsDn: III 
I orn (Plchard) traveller, London, 1700-1653 
Gatherings in Spain, ISIS 
Handbook of Spain 1S15 
Tot i>ls (John dc), htilonan, bom at Fordun 
in Scotland, 1303-1330 

Scotichronlcon, part i printed 1703, part i I 
printed 1722, with supplement, 1769 (Tills 
book Is the authority for all the carl} hl'torv 
of Scotland ) 

Former (David), philo.ophcr, Scotland, 1711- 
1751 

Dialogues concerning Education, 1715-18 
I Icmenl? of Moral 1 iillosophy, 1713 
Temple of \ lrtue (a dream) 1759 
ThrcKjorus or Dialogue concerning the Art of 
Preaching 1710 (Ilk? chief work), 
lornm, D D (James), Aberdeen, 1720-1730 
Addresses to the Dellv 1785 
Addresses to Toung Men, 1777 
Poms, 1787 

Sermons to Yonng Women, 17CC 
Toi over (George), of Aberdeen 1750-1S02 
Hcmenbs of the Practice ofPhvelcl 1768-70 
1 our Dissertations on simple 1 ever, 1701 
rrcallsc on the Digestion of food 1731 
Foi over (Sir !\ illlam), of Scollaml, 172t-1732 
I ragmenba Chlrurgica ct Mcdica, 1781 
Lew Inanity Into the Causes, etc-, of Puli J 
Fevers, 1773 

Review of the 1 encrcal Disease etc 1708 
ForisTF.r (George) (randier, 1751-1732 
Joumej from Bengal to bngland etc , 1730 
\ uvage round the \\ orld 1777 
Fobstfu (John), bom at Newcastle, 1S12-1S7G 
Arrest of the Five Members by Charles I 
1800 (A valuable work ) 

Biographical and Historical L 'ays 1853 
I Ifc of Charles Dickens 1372-71 
Life of Sir John Pilot, 1861 
Life or Oliver Goldsmith 1848 (Very good ) 
I Ife or Wnlter Savage I.andor, 1868 
I ifc of Jonathan Swift, 1870 (Unfinished ) 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England 
1831-31 (A valuable work ) 

FonsrcigD D (Nathaniel), of Devonshire, 1717- 
1757 

Arts and Sciences of Egypt, 1713 
D!"ortat!on upon the Account of Chri.l 
by Josephus 1749 
Platonls Dlalogl Qulnque, 1715 
Fobstfj: (Thomas Ignatius Marla), mckoi o'o- 
gut, London, 1789-1850 
Anecdotes about Dogs, 1823 
ObrervaUons on the Influence of Cornels, 
IS30 

Observations on the Influence of Pirtlculnr 
Skates of the Atmosphere on Human Health, 
1817 

Observations on tbe-Natural History of the 
Swallow, and its Brumal Retreat, 1817 
Perennial Calendar (The) 1821 
Tockct 1 ncycloptcdia of Natural Phenomena, 
1827 
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Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena, 
1823 (An esteemed work ) 

Synoptical Catalogue of British Birds, 1817 
Forsyth (William), gardener, Aberdeen, 1737- 
1801 

Treatise on the Culture of Fruit Trees, 1802 
(A standard work ) 

FoitSTTH (William) botanist, *-* 

Botanical Nomenclator, 1794 (An esteemed 
work) 

FORTESCUF (Sir John), 1395-1485 
De Eaudibns Legum Anglia;, 1468 
Fosbrooke (Rev Thomas Dudley), antiquary, 
London 1770-1842 
British Monachlsm, etc., 1802 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 1823-25 
Foreign Topography, 1828 
History of Gloucestershire, 1807 
Manners and Customs of the Monks and Nuns 
of England, 1810 
Monastic Life (a poem) 1795 
Foss (Edward) London, 1787-1870 
Blographia Jurldica, 1870 
Judges of England, 1848-61 
Tabulro Curiales, 1865 
FosTrn, D D (James), of Exeter, 1697-1752 
Essay on t undamcntals etc , 1720 
Natural Religion 1749-52 
Usefulness, Truth, and Fscellcncy of the 
Christian Revelation, 1731 
Foster (John) essayist, born at Halifax, In 
Yorkshire, 1770-1843 

Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance 1819 
Essays (in a scries of letters), 1805 
Introduction to Doddridge s hise and Progress 
of Ilchgion, 1825 

(Ills Life, by Dr Ryland, 1846, J Shep 
herd, 1846 ) 

Foster (Sir Michael) born at Marlborough, In 
Wiltshire, 1689-1763 

Examination of the Scheme of Church Power 
laid down In the Codex Juris Ecclesiastici 
Anghcani, 1735 
Reports of Crown Cases, 1763 
(His Life, by Michael Dodson, 1811 ) 
Toster (Samuel), mathematician, 1598-1652 
Art of Dialling, 1C38 
Tour Treatises of Dialling 1054 
Lucnbrotiones Mathematical, 1659 
Tosthuma Foster!, 1652 
Sector altfcred (The), 1661 
FOTlitraiiL, M 1) (John),! orkshlre, 1712-1780 
Works, posthumous 1781 
(His Life, by Gilbert Thompson, 1782 , 
I ettsom, 1783 ) 

roovrvmF (Sir Andrew) antiquary, 1726-1755 
Isumismnla Anglo Saxonica, etc , 1701 
Fowetr, M.D (Thomas), bom at York 1738- 
1801 

Medical Reports on Acute and Chronic Rhcu 
matism 1795 

Medical Reports on the Lffccts of Arsenic, 
1786 

Medical Reports on the Effects of Tobacco, 
1785 

Fox (Charles James) statesman, 1749-1806 
History of the I’clgn of James H , posthu- 
mous 1803 

Speeches porthumous 181G 
(Ills life, by R Fell 1808 T B Trotter 
1*11 , J Allen, ls2U lord Joliu I ii 11 l-ij) 


Fox (George), bom at Drayton, in Leicester 
shire, 1624-1691 

Great Mystery of the Great 1)11010 nnfolded 
(The) 1659 

Works, posthnmons 1691-1706 
(Ills Life, by J S Watson , Josiah Marsh, 
1848, Janney, 1853) 

Fo\ (Luke) arctic voyager, 15S5-1C35 
North West Fox (The), 1635 
Foxe (JoIid) martyrologist, bom at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, 1517-1587 
Acts and Monuments (the Bool of Martyrs) 
parti 1554 , Complete Edition 1563 
De Ccnsnra scuExcommnnlcatronc Lcclcsias 
tlca, 1651 

De Christo Cruclffxo, etc , 1571 
De Christo Triumphinte (a Latin drama) 1556 
De Non Plectendls mortc Adultcris Consul 
tatio, 1648 

Ecclc'inrtical History, 1570 
(His Life by S R Catley, 1843 
Francilrot (Robert Edward), novelist, horn at 
Gloucester, 1841- 
Dog and his Shadow (A), 1870 
Earl s Dene, 1870 

Grace Owen’s Engagement, 18C3 (His first 
novel ) 

In the Dark, 1877 
Olympia, 1874 

Pearl and Emerald (The), 1872 
Rare Good Lnck, 1876 
Strange Waters, 1878 
Zelda’s Fortune, 1873 
Francis DD (Philip), or Dublin, *-1773 
Translated the OrationB of Demosthenes, etc, 
1757 

Translated IToiace into poetry, 1747 
Francklin, DD (Thomas), London 1720-1781 
Translated Imcian, 1780, SophocUs, 1769 
Franklin, LE D (Benjamin), bom at Boston 
U S 1706-1790 

Poor Richard s Almanac 1732-57 
Wav to Wealth (The), 1705 
Works posthnmons 1836-10 
(His Life by Brissot, 1793, W T Franklin 
1818 , Wall er, 1819 , J Sparks, 1844 ) 
Franklin (Sir John) arctic voyager bom at 
Spllshy, In Lincolnshire, 1786-1847 
Narrative of a Jonmoy to tbo Shores of the 
Polar Sea, 1823 

Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Tolar 
Sea, 1828 

Fraser (Alexander), •-* 

A Ivey to the Prophecies of the Old and New 
Teslamcnf, not yet accomplished 1 795 
FnASEr (James Bailllc), Scotch traveller, 1783- 
1856 

Journal of a Tour through the Snowy Range 
of the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the Jumna and Ganges 1820 
Narrative of a Journey into Khornssan, 1825 
Travels and Adventures on tho Shoroof the 
Caspian Sea, 1826 

Winters Journey from Constantinople to 
Tehran 1833 

Fit mace (Abraham), poet, famous for his Eng 
lish hexameters, 1605-1630 
Countesse of Pembroke’s Yuychurch (three 
parts, in English hexameters), 1591 
Death of Phillis and Amynlas (a “funeral," 
in English hexameters), 1585 
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Lament of kmlntas fur the Death of Phillis 
(In English hexameters), 1592 
Nativitv, Passion Burial, and Resurrection of 
Chrbt (in English hexameters 1591 
Freeman, DCL (Edward Augustus) hit- 
lorian bom at Ilarbome, in Staffordshire, 
1S23- 

Ancicnt Greece and Medieval Italy 1S5S 
Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral, 1851 
Cathedral Church of V ells (The), 1370 
Church 1 cstoratlon, 1S46 
Comparative Politics, 1873 
Disestablishment and Dlsendowment, 1871 
Essay of !\ indow Tracery, 1350 
General Sketch of European History 1S72 
Growth of the Englbh Constitution 1S72 
Historical and Architectural Studies 1S7C 
Ills orievl Esjavs 1872-73 
Historical Geography of lurope, 1S31 
llistorv and Antiquities of St David, 1860 
(V 1th Dr B Jones ) 

nutory and Conquests of the Saracens 1836 
History of Architecture, 1819 
Hls'or} of Fed» ral Government 1363 
llistorv of the Norman Conquest, 1SC7-7C 
Old Fngllsh History for Children 1869 
Ottoman Power in 1 nrope (The), 1677 
Unity of Historr (The), 1872 
Frnnr (Pea John Alexander), 1814- 
Inspirailon or Scriptnrc (The) 1850 
Testimony of the Spirit to the Incarnation, 
!Sa3 


Fmstyru. (James Hain) bom at Newport, 
1827-1678 

About In the Worid 1861 
Better < =clf(Ttie\ 1875 
Daughter of Eve (A) 1863 
1 rancis ^plra, and other Poem* 1565 
Gentle Life (Jlie)' 1SG1 
Houses with the Fronts Off, 1S51 
I ife Portraits of Shakespeare 1864 
Han s Thoughts (A), 1872 
One of Two 1871 


Other People s A\ indow*, 1668 
Out and \bout, leco 
A r aria, 1606 


Frrrn RA. (William Powell) bom at Ilarro 
gate. In "1 ork-hlre, 1820- 
Altisidora pretending Lore to Don Quixote 
1869, Am} Robmrt and Janet 1870, Ann 
Tags, 1851 , Bles ing Ur Clulirtn 1871 , 
Before Dinner at Boswell s Lodging, 1875 
( old for£ 1507) Charles II s Last Sunday, 
1867, Child at his Fvcnlng Prayer* 1852, 
ClandDnvaL I860 (oneofhislrst). Coming 
of Age 1849 (time of queen Elizabeth) 
The Derby Day 1853 (his best), Dolly 
Vnrden 1343 Die Dream of the F uturc 
1856, I nglish Merrymaking a Hundred 
1 ears ago, 1817 1 ceding the Calx c* 18 j5, 

For Better, for \\ or°e, 1S31 , Garden 
Flowers 1856, Gleaning, ISal Ilenry 
VIII and Anno Boleyn 1873, Hogarth 
before the Goremor of Calais 1851 Hope 
and I ear, I860 I know a Miidcn 1 air to 
see 1871, Jnllct on the Balcony, 1863, 
Knox and Mary Queen of Scots, 1811 A 
Lady at the Op.ra, 1855 , Life at the Sea 
elde 1854 (bought by queen Mctoria), 
The Loro Token, 1851 , The Lorcrs, 1855 , 
Ualvolio before 'he Countess Olivia isio 




(ins Or^t exhibit), Malroho tricked by 
Marla, 1855 , Malrolio Soliloquizing 1869 , 
A Man In Armour, 1869 Many nappy 
Peturns of the Day, 1S5G , Marriage or the 
Prince of Wales 18(55 (for the queen) 
Mrs Page, Mr Ford, Slender, Fnlstaff and 
Hr Page, 1843 bell Gwyn, 2869, Noinh 
Creina, 1840, An Old Woman accused of 
V itchcrnfl, 1848 , Olia ia and the Squire 
trying their Heights, 1842, Othello and 
Desdemona, 1840, Parting Interview of 
Leicester and Amy Rolmrt, 1911 , The 
Pobon Cup, 1854 , Alexander Pope making 
leave to Lady M W Montagu 1852, The 
Railway Station, 1852 (one of h's best) 
The Return of Labour, 1846 , The Load to 
Ruin (in fiv e pictures) 1378 , Salon d or of 
Ilombnrg 1871 , Sancho I*anza telling a 
Tale 1850 The Saracens Head 1847, 
Sir Roger de Coverley and the W Mow, 
1370 , Sophia Western at tho Inn Fire, 
1875 , The Stage coach Adventure, 1843 
Sterne and the Grisette 1815, Swift and 
Vanessa, 1 SSI, loin Jones and Sophia 
W T estcm, 1875, Tho Village Pastor 1845 , 
W icked Eyes, 1852 , W idovv Wadman and 
Uncle Toby, 1867 

Fnmusnrn (Sir Martin) maritime di-tcorerer, 
1536-1594 

Three Voyages for the Discovery of the 
North west Passage, 1673 
Frounr, LLD (lames Anthony) hitloruin 
bom at Dartlngton in Devonshire, 1818- 
Englbh In Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
(1 he), 1871-74 

History of England from the Tall of W obey 
to tho Death of Queen LUzahcth, 1856-70 
I ife of Bunyan 1830 
Lift or Julius Cesar, 1876 
I Ives of the Englbh Saints, 1841 
bcmesisof Taith (lbe), IE48 
Shadows of the Clouds (stories), 1817 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, 1867, IS, 2. 
187 1 

Frt (Edmund) *-1933 
Pantograpbia, 1709 (It contains copies of ail 
the known alphabets In the whole world 
and is highly Interesting) 

Frt (Sir Edward) bom at Bristol, in Gloucester 
shire, 1827- 

Adaptation of Christianity to the Nature ol 
Sian, 1857 

Darn inlsm and Theology, 1872 
FiiT(John) a Soclnian, 1699-1GG0 
Cbrgy In their Colours (ihe), 1650 (Bur it 
by the sheriffs of London ) 

Pair or Bellows to blow off the Dust cast on 
John Frr, M P , 2519 

Tltclss, with a Cordial to lical the Contrive-* 
which John Try hath engendered, 1651 
rcLKT, DD (William) London, 1550-1539 
Antiprognosticon contra Astrologormn 
Predlctlonea 1650 
Astrologus Luctus 1571 
Comment on the Rhemisb rcctaraent, 1530 
(His heat-known work ) 

Confutation of a Libellc, etc , 1571 
Confutation of !\ illlnm Allen 1585 
De Successions Ecclesiastics, etc , 1584 
Goodly Gallery (A), 1563 (On meteors ) 
Metromachia, 1579 (A geometrical gama.) 
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Ournnomachia, 1673 (A game resembling 
chess ) 

Philosopher's Game (The), 1663 (On chess ) 
Prelections upon Revelation 1573 
Itesponsio ad Thomas Stapleton! Calumniae, 
1579 

Retentive to stay Good Christians in the Trna 
Faith, 1580 (Against .the motives of 
Richard Bristow ) 

Scripture Translation Into the English Tong 
Defended (Our), 1583. 

Sermons at Alpbages, 1577 
Sermons at Hampton Court, 1571 
Text of tho New Testament translated 
out of Latin by the Papists of the 
Traitorous Seminarie at Rhemes, 1580 
Fuller (Andrew), Baptist minister called 
“ITie Franklin of theology ,' bom at Wlcken, 
in Cambridgeshire, 1761-1815 
Catvinistic and Socfnfan Systems examined, 
1791 

Exposllory Discourse of Genesis 1806 
Discourses on the Booh of Genesis 1806 
Gospel its own Witness (The) 1797 
(His Life, by Dr Byland, 1821 ) 

Fuller, DD (Thomas), histoiian bom at 
Aldwinkle, in Northamptonshire, 1608- 
1CC1 

Abel Redivivus, or the Dead yet speaking, 
1652 

Andronicus, or the TJnfortnnate Politician, 
1616 

Appeal of Injured Innocence (The), 1660 
Christ s Temptation, 1652 
Church History of Britain, etc to 1618 (his 
great work), 1655 Edited hi J S Brener, 

1845 

David s Sin, Repentance, and Punishment (a 
poem) 1631 (His flrst publication ) 
Ipheoaeris Farllamctitatla, lOjl 
Good Thoughts In Bad Times, 1615 
Good Thoughts in Worse Times 1616 
Historic of the Holy Warre (The), 1G39 , 1610 
1642 1617 1651 

History or tho University of Cambridge, 1655 
History of the Worthies of England (The), 
1662 (A \ aluable and interesting n ork ) 
Holy and Prof me Slate (The) 1612 
Joseph s Party coloured Coat, 1010 
I ife of Dean Colct, 1635 
Mixt Contemplations in Better Times 1660 
Omithologle or the Speech of Birds, 1603 
Pisgah siglit ol Palestine (A), 1650 
1 rianlo, 1651 

(His Life, by A T Russell 1841, H 
Rogers 1856 J E Bailey, 1874 ) 

Fullertox (Lady) maiden name lady Georgi- 
ana Granville novdisl 1811- 
ConBtance Sherwood (an autobiography ) 1865 
LUenMfddieton (a domestic story) 1811 (Her 
first work ) 

Grantley Manor, 1846 
Lady Bird, 1852 
La Comtcsso de Bonneval, 1857 
Laurentia (a tale of Japan), 1861 
Life of Father Henry Young, 1874 
Life of Louisa de Carvajal 1873 
Life of St Frances of Rome, 1857 
Mrs Gerald's Niece, 1869 , 

Bose Leblanc, I860 
Stormy Life (A), 1867 


Too Straiige not to bo True (a novel), 1864 
Will mid a Way (A), a novel, 1881 

FosrLT, R A (Henry), bom in Switzerland, 
but lived in England, 1741-1825 
Francesco da Rimini, 1786, Milton Gallery, 
1790, Ugollno, 1806 

*„* Also Three Lectures on Painting 1801 
(Much esteemed ) 

(His Life, by /..Knowles, 1831 ) 

Gainsborough, R A (Thomas) painter, born 
at Sudbury, in Suffolk, 1727-1788 
Blue Boy (1 he), 1779 (His most famous p ! c- 
ture It is in the Devonshire Gallery ) 
Cottage Door 1787 , Girl and Pig", 1782 
Portraits Duke of Argyll 1779 , Chester 
field, 1769 , Garrick, 1766 , Lord and I ally 
Llgomer, 1771 , Sir C Morgan, 1783 1’rln 
cesses Royal (Augusta and Elizabeth) 1781 , 
Colonel St Lcger, 1782, Mrs Siddon 0 , 1781 , 
Colonel Tarleton, 1782 
Woodman, 1787 

(His Life, by P Tbichnesse, 1788 , C W, 
Fulcher, 1856) 

Galssford (1 homes), 1588-1629 
Glory of England (The) 1G19 
Histone of Treblzonde (in four hooks), 1616 
(Talcs ) 

Secretaries Studie 1G1G 
True and Wondcrfull Histone of Perkin 
WarbeCk 1618 

Vision of Henry VII (n poem) 1610 

G usFOttn, D D (Thom is) dean of Christ Clnircli, 
critic, born In Wiltshire 1779-18oD 
Ftlmologicon Magnum 1818 
llepliTstioms Lnchlridlon, 1810 
Herodotus 1824 
Homcri Was, 1821 
Odyssea 1827 

Poetre Greed Minorca (edited, with critical 
notes), 1814-20 
Suid-ii Lexicon, 1831 

Gale (Roger), anlnjuart/, London, 1672-1714 
Euovv ledge of Medals, JC97 

" " 1722 

, 1682-1751 
1716 

Gale (Rev Thcopbllus), of Devonshire, 1628- 
1678 

Court of the Gentiles (The) 1669-78 (Still 
In good repute ) 

G ale (Thomas), philologist, of lorhshire, 
1636-1702 

Ilistorlte Angllcantc Scnptores Quinque 1087 
Historim Britannic® Saxontcrc, Anglo Dauica 
Scriptorcs, xv 1691 
Jamhlichus, 1678 
Opuscula Mytbologtca, etc, 1671 
Rcram Angllcnrum Scriptures Vetercs, 1GS1. 

Galfrid See Geoffret of Monmouth 

G u l (Richard), a Scolchlync poet, 1776-1801 
P arewell to Ayrshire (a poem falsely ascribed 
to Bums) 

My only Jo and Dearie O (a poem) about 1787 

Galt (John), noielisl, horn at Irvine, in Scot- 
land, 1779-1839 
Autobiography, 1833 
Rife of Benjamin West, 1816 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 1812 
I ife of Lord Byron, 1830 
I iterary Life and Miscellanies, 1824 
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Lives of the Players, 1S31 
- Ouranoulogos, 1833 
Voy ages and Travels, 1813. 

\\ cindering Jen ('I he) no dale 
Kovels 

Annals of the Parish, 1831 (Tils best novel ) 

Ayrshire Legatees, 1821 

Boyle Corbet, ortho Emigrant, 1831 

1 ben Lrsklne or the Traveller, 1813 

Entail (The), 1823 

I ore'ter (The) 1825 

(lathering or the W’est, 1823 

Last of the Lairds (The), 182G 

Luwrie Todd, or tho Wood Settlers, 1830 

Majolo 1820 

Member (The) an autobiography, 1832 
Omen (The) an historical romance 1821 
Provost (The) 1822 (Very good) 

Plngan Gllhalzo (a tale of tho Covenanters), 
1S23 

Sir Andrew "Wylie of that Ilk 1822 
Southonnan 1830 (Queen Mary s time ) 
Steamboat (Tho), 1622 
Stolen Child (The) 1833 
Stories of the Study 1833 
Trials of Margaret Lyndsay 1823 
(And several others in ThcAovehst's I ilrary. 
The Homancist, etc.) 

GAi/rnrr (Philip), *-* 

Gestorum Alexandri Mngnl Librl Decern, 
printed by Pynron (It contains tho pro- 
verb Tnctdtt m S-t/llam cup tens ci tare 
Chaiybda ) 

Gakdinep, D.D (Stephen) blrirfip of W inches- 
tor bom at Bury St Ldnnmd« I1S3-I5-5 
AXecessary Doctrine ofaCbristianMan, 1543 
Do vera Obcdientln 1531 
Detection of tho Devil s SophBtrle, 1546 
Itcscvynge of the Roml'bo puce 1513 
GAUDNri, M D (John), bom at Coggcshall, In 
Esse* 1804- 

Crcat 1 byrlclan (The), 1843 
Household Medicine 1853 
Treatise on Consumption 1854 
f, Amici. (David), bom at Hereford, 1116-1779 
Clandestine Marriage (a comedy) 1706 (With 
Colman) 

Guardian (The) 1759 (Altered from Mas 
singer's comedy ) 

Irish W Mow (The), a farce, 1767 
Lethe, 1743 

I ylng Valet (a farce) 1710 
Miss in her Teens (a farce) 1747 
V 1th about 30 other dramatic pieces, most of 
them adaptations 

His W orbs vv ere compiled and published 1785- 
1793 

(Ills Life, by Tom Davies, 1760 , A Murphy, 
1801 ) 

G vuTit M D (Sir Samuel), poet, bom at Cam- 
bridge, 1657-1719 
Claremont (a poem) 1715 
Dispensary (The) in 6 cantos 8 syl rhymes, 
1699 (A poetical satire His chief work ) 
Oascoicnt (George) poet, 1630-1577 
Complayntof Phllomene (The) 1676 
Blow res, Hearbes and Weedes, 1GG6 
Fruits of War, 1587 

Glas=c of Government (The), a play, 1675 

Grief of Joy (The) 1576 

Hermit s Tale at Woodstock (Tho), 1575 


Hundreth Sundrio Flowres In One Small 
Porio(A) 1572 

locasta (a tragedy), posthumous 1587 
Pleasures of ICcnilu ortb Castle, 1576 
Steele Glas (The), a Satyrc, 157G 
Storio of Perdlnando Jeroniml (The), posthu- 
mous 1587 

Supposes (a comedy from Ariosto), 15GG 
Wyil of the Denyll, posthumous 1825 
(His “ Remembrav uce, by G Whetstone, 
1577 ) 

G ascoigke (Mrs ), maiden name Caroline Leigh 
Smith, vovclist bom at Dale Park 1813- 
Annt Pnio s Railway Journey, 1865 
Belgravia (a poem), 1851 
Crystal Palace (The), a poem, 1352 
Dr Harold (a novel) 1805 
Evelyn Harcourt, 1842 
Next-door Neighbours (The) 1855 
School for Wives (1 he) 1839 
Spencer b Cross Manor House (a tale for chil- 
dren) 1852 

Temptation, or a 'Wife’s Perils, 1839 (Her 
first production ) 

Gabkull (.Mrs ), maiden name Elizabeth Cleg- 
bora btov enson, novelut, born at Chelsea, 
1810-1866 
Cranford, 1853 
I izzlo Leigh, 1857 
Mary Barton 1848 (Her best) 

Moorland Cottage (The), a Christmas story, 
1850 

North and South, 1835 

Round the Sofa, 1859 

Ruth 18-3 

Sylvias Lovers, 18G0 

Wives and Daughters 1866 

(Also the Life of Charlotte Bronte, 1857 ) 

Gastufu. (Francis) bishop of Chester, 1002- 
1725 

Christian Institutes (a concordance of parallel 
texts), 1707 

G vt vices (Rev Thomas), London, 1574-1051 
Do Nornlno Tctragramimte etc., 1615 
De Novi Testament! I’nritntc, 1048 
Dialogue on the Unlaw fullness of Playing at 
Cards etc, 1593 

Op^ra Critics, posthumous 1697-98 

Qattt (Mrs ) maiden name Margaret Smltli, 
bora In Essex, 1809-1873 
Fairy Godmothers and other Tales, 1851 
Life of Dr Scott, 1842 

Old 1 oiks from Home (a tour in Ireland! 

1856 

Gacdk., D D (John) bishop of Worcester, born 
at Mayfield, in Essex, 1G05-10G2 
Elkon Basllike, 1649 (lie claims the author- 
ship of this book ) 

Gar (John), poet, bom at Barnstaple, In Devon 
shire, 1688-1732 
(1J) Ballads, 1725 

Beggar’s Opera (The), on opera 1727 
Black-cycd Susan (a song) 1725 
Captives (The), a play, 1724 
Dlonc (a pastoral tragedy) 

(14) Epistles, 1709-22 

Fables (69 In part 1 16 In .part 11) 1727-33 
Fan (The) In 3 books, 1713 
Polly, a Sequel to tho “Beggar s Opera,” 1779 
Rural Sports (In 2 cantos), 1711 
Shepherd s Week (in 0 pastorals), 1714 
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cii oi { in t- 


lliuv lloum afl-r Marriage (a fare*A, 1715 
Hi* Is (In 3 W at, 1713 
\t lift dll’ Tall ft / (a p"in on the Hoyal 
family) 17 K 

At (f. of Itilh < JV) a coni' ’f. ITI- 
(HM,!k b> C i\e 17 >5 Own) l“6t) 
Gunn * IdM) tile* Al'xon Pr), bom at Am 
t* n I In Vu !-jid 1717-1‘Oi, 

Apol'gy fur the fpjmin Citti'ltc'’ of Groat 

Vrltaln Hul 

ILirdjiiiatMa, or FiUb* of the Hard* 
lljtlleof Jla pi' i tho Ctinrcli * 1 rl linpb (a 
eoin'r lit'n I'lrwm In rilm canto-*) 

C i!i r vf« l oiwI (1/ ct, a p- in 
Oltlcal Ilenurka on the Hit rtr f-rrif'ii ,a 
pno 

llnly RtllA t-artlate-l etc 17S’ 1 07 
Ide* of a be •* \ crdo i of »}>" I! >1} Ihlde f r 
tin* Um of the kngllJi Ca*h dll'* 17-0 
(Hi* I ib h- D* Minn Go-id l"-’ ) 
Onwts (Je»hi) of Nm la! I. 1*10 l*V* 

Jv-taj oi Ibr I' umv-Mikn, etc., of the An 

rlrnt* l*ta 

(jLOlir* 1,1,1) (In Mkha-1), of bllobjrf;h 
iru-iTH 

Church 111 'o*y of A ! ’ J^S 
Church 111 mryof 'bli'n’ H" 1 
frc t* on Dlvtn* Sal hot* p tho iaji 1715 
arry.01) 1C“'' 1C i 

*> ctrt of Aareij'on to G >1 ir a k-J ' r to 
ll'aim 1677 (Pr|n"d abi-12- lime*) 

Or r (John) 1 e-dCf 
It*.toelofU.'SnwCni"> If* ( An 
of Hi- impoaitl >n« o' English pi' * ) 

G) r (Jo*bu*> 1730-1711 •* 

Trade a 1 1 common e of Great Ilf 1’ tin (TV) 
1707 (In frond f*Urn ) 

Grrrir (AnhPshl) peo-o/n Miibtirfb 1*35- 
Mrmolr of Mr Pod-r ok I Mured* n 1*71 
Phenomena of the G'aclal Drlf* of S.c land 


Jjlfi r f Edvard Jo 1.-*, 1861 (HUb Dr (1 
A) Ikon ) 

Svcurry of Scotland *i"vcd In Connection 
with It* l hvalcat Ge<-g-oph* I v 0 j 
S tar* of a t-oullorf llte) 1 ,* 
btud m s Manual of Giolegy DM (AMth J 
II Jut.* ) 

til u. (Mr \\ llilam), anG-p arj l>oni at llojitoa. 
In Derbyshire, 1777-1835 
Attica 1817 

Ocngnpbj and Atltlqdltka of Ithaca 1*07 
Itinerary of Greece JS10 
Itinerary of tho Moron, 1817 
1 ompellana, 1617-l n ('A lib J 1’ flandv ) 

I upograpby or Homo fti d its A Iclnllj, 1831 
1 oftography of Ton ,1601 
Vi-VT (Unman) frgw-frapAieal antiquary of 
Yotk'hlre, 1691-1778 

Amnio* ltaqiodunl Hiilllnl (i^ Ivlnpilou 
upon Hull) 1735 

Cus oms and Orders of Uic Lord Major, tie , 
of A ork, 1730 

Dhinc Lntortalnments, 1721 
History of tho Lastarn A\ Indow of York 
Cathedral 17C2. 

History ot EngUnd and Homo (A) 1711 

Jitlscollanca Curio*,*, 1731 

ltlp^on (Ancient and modern history of), 


Aork (Ancient and modem hl'iory of) 1730 
Yorkshire Mlllth (UDtorj of the), lieo 


Dir) >e Merry ant Jusiloo DI*pla-r\l 1 1 the 
! Ih a) ! b Mb i> r It li* Iwrnt 1773 
I If- and I) a h of Job 17 a t 
1 !fe a d lk-ath of bh I^ibertllie H'rxn’. (nj 

date) 

I Ifa anj Tk-iMi of <b \\lrarp-d 1713 
1 *f on l A'lna 1 '* o' Iutt» f 1 ii** fin dita) 
fill* 1 If- by h!m*a’f, r ! led ty J Jin; r* 
l-;2) 

Oirirerror 3fo*nr— n bi bop of c A* pb 
r* roMirlrr, tern ot M nrn < i h lr 2-11,1 
Clir lean fl“e Ills o*|» 11 ft,* ium, 112 C » 

prill'd 155* 

A it* at Aa’l 1 'a Va-l|rd fin I '!tatt'''r 
*er*a), p lt>«l lr,) 

(j» •»*', (Ourlnk na * fr’ *- 
A IDirt a frtlDM 1* ! 

I a-* of Aarrm”, 1**1 

Dansp-ut * Otr nrct! n* 18 3 

I* *1 Heart (atal-tr u a Ha**IlIeA, 1*71 

I r I *ek of tiel I i*7, 

I or t! - klnt l*** 

In Ilrm t- It, in'. !, Id'! 

In I >va *n I At t", 18*7 
In!-* -i'r*(iivm 18-0 
Cueen of l’ia ‘[e-'ir, 1-73 
1' 1 'n imj I * f 
At hit «Ht tb" Ato 11 f*y> 1678 
fimn >*i (lain «rdk / tr 'onen, 1* m tt l’u'n'y, Is 
Mirrer 1737-1791 

tnilqubt-* of H - Ho u»e of ilrm-»*f ka, pet? - 
burnt* l do 

Am 1 1 if-raphv po*‘humou* 1750 
Ibrl'n- and I all of tb* I’cimafi I mplrr 17*o- 
i- “ 

I -*al* ajr 1 1 ted* de la I lipratn- , MCI 
(111* J,!f, by Jan) cv-n-M rpy If » 
Vlln-T. 1*33, At Aour.gman, 1*11 , J C 
Morl*on 1R79) 

fiimvos- AIc*D (Or!r.ndo),inii»ieaIcortye" 
l- ru at tamb-iJ-e 15*3-152, 

Antb m* (Them are ma*tcriilece*, o*p-- 
clall) ■ Almighty and lb rr lining Gcxk 
llmnnaht) tin* Son of Da*IJ,“ a.id • 0 
c’*p jour Ha, id* ’*) 

M*!rlg*l* and Mo'leL* ft* fits Volrrj 1612 
C Da'nly Srcet Hlrd “ an 1 “Tht hiker 
bn an " am pem* of rare *alue ) 

Gttin* fl-dmnnd), bbbopof Ixmdan, Yiromx* 
of At esltuorcland, 16C9-1743 
Chronleun c a*mlcum 1693 
Codex Juris Ixclcsla*tlcl Aucllcanl 1713 
AI*o tm-nlrte,! Camden g bntanma, 1C95 
Gnoos H A (John), tculj-hr bo-n near Con 
it ajr. In AA ales 1780-1EC0 
Amor* rl«lng from the At ave* to announce 
Day , file Hours IBAT, Hnnler and lK>g, 
1839 Hj la* and tho Nvniphs (in lb* 
/rational Gallery), 1637, Mar* and Cupid , 
( Chain ivo-th), 1*31 kymph loo lug her 
hand.*l 1819 Psycho and the Jfrphvr*, 
1821-22 Tho Tinted A onus, 1862, 'fbo 
At ounded Amamn 1837 
OriiorD (John), historian (real name John 
I’lchonl Green), 1758-1818 
AJilref.* to tho People of Engl-nd, 1732 
Antl-Jacobln Povleir, 1798 
Jlldory of I>ance 1791-03 
J olltlcal Life of AA Pitt, 1M)9 
reign or I/aul* XA"I , and llHon cf the 
1 evolution, pot 
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Gifford (William), satirist , bom at Ashburton, 
in DtAonshire, 1756-1826 
Baviad (The), a satire in terse. If 91 
Mteviad (The) a satire in verse, 1795 
Also an Autobiography, prefixed to his trans- 
lation of Juienal 1802 

Gir.iiAUT (James William), London, 1794-1863 
History and Principles of Banking, 1834 
Logic of Banking, 1859 
Logic for tho Million, 1851 
Practical Treatise on Bonking, 1827 
Gilbert (Sir Humphrey), of Devonshire, 1539- 
1583 

Possibility of a North-west Passage, 1576 
Gilbert (Sir Jeffrey), born at Goudkurst, in 
Kent, 1674-1726 

Historical View of the Court of Exchequer, 
1738 

History and Practice of the Court of Chancery, 
1758 

Law of Devises, 1730 
Law of Evidence, 1760 
Law of Uses and Trusts, 1734 
Reports in Equity, 1734 
Treatise of Tenures 1738 
Gilbert, R.A (Sir John), 1817- 
Arrest of Lord Hastings 1836 (his first 
exhibit). Cardinal Wolsey at Leicester 
Abbey, 1877 , The Doge of Venice 1877 , 
Don Quixote documenting Sancho Panza , 
Tair St George, 1881 , Don Quixote at the 
Dukes Castle 1876, Evening 1880 Tho 
Eield of the Cloth of Gold, 1874 , Henry 
VI and Gloster lying dead, 1880, Muy- 
dew, 1878, Murder of Thomas a Becket, 
Othello before the Senate, Beady, 1878, 
Bichard H resigning the Crown, 1876 
Gilbert, M D (William), bom at Colchester, 
1540-1603 

De Magneto, Magneticisque Corporibus, et de 
Magno Magnete Tellure, 1600 (A master- 
work ) 

DeMundo nostro Sublunari Philosophla Nova, 
1651 

Gilbert (William Schwcnck), dramatic author, 
London, 183G- 

Bab Ballads (The), contributed to Fun 
Broken Hearts (a comedy), 1876 
Chant} (a play m four acts) 1874 
Dulcamara, 18GG (His first dramatic piece ) 
H M S Pinafore (a nautical comic operetta), 

1873 (With Sullivan ) 

Neer-do Wcel (The), a comedy, 1878 

On Bail (from the French), a comedy, J877 
Palace of Truth (a fairy comedy) 1871 
Patience (an msthetlc opera), 1381 (With 
- Sullivan ) 

Pygmalion and Galatea (a fairy comedy), 1871 
Sweethearts (a dramatic pieco in two acts), 

1874 

Trial by Jury (an operetta), 1875 (With 
Sullivan ) 

Wicked World (The) a farcical comedy, 1873 
Gilchrist, LL D (John Borthwick), orientalist, 
bom in Edinburgh, 1769-1841 
Anglo Hlndostanee Dictionary, 1786-90 
British Indian Monitor, 1806-8 
Hindee .Story-teller (The), 1802-3 
Hlndostanee Grammar, 1796 
Gildas “ Tho Wise,” chronicler G16-570 
De Excidio Britannitc, 560 , printed in 1525 


Giles, DOL (Rev John Allen) historian, 1802 
History of the Ancient Britons 
Life and Letters of Thomas Becket , 

Life and limes of Alfred the Great 
(His works extend to 160 volumes ) 
Gilfillan (Rev George), bom at Comrio, in 
Perthshire 1813-1878 
Alpha and Omega, 18G0 
Bards of the Bible, 185 0 
Christianity and onr Era, 1867 
Gallery of Literary Portraits, 1845 
Second Gallery of Literary Portraits, 1849 
Third Gallery of Literary Portraits, 1854 
History of a Man, 1856 
Martyrs Heroes, and Bards of tho Scottish 
Covenant, 1852 

Modem Christian Heroes, 1869 
Gill (Edmund), landscape painter, Loudon, 
1820- 

rall of the Llugwy Bettus y Coed, I860 
Fall of the River Clyde, 180b 
On the River Lledr, Norlh Wales 1861 
Storm Scene at St Gowan s (A), 1846 
Waterfall on the River Melltc, South Wales 
1872 

Waters dividing from the Land (Genesis) 
1869 

Gill, D D (John) Baptist minister, horn at 
Kettering, in Northamptonshire 1697-1771 
Body of Doctrinal Dlvlmt}, 17G9-70 
Cause of God nnd Truth, 1735-38 
Exposition of the Bible 1746-06 
Exposition of Solomon’s Song, 1728 
Prophecies relating to Christ, 1728 
Gillies, LL D (John), historian, of Scotland, 
1747-1836 

History of Ancient Greece, 1786-1810 
History of the World from Alexander to 
Augustus, 1807-10 

View of tho Reign of Frederick II of Prussia, 
1789 

Gillmore (Quincy Adams) horn in Ohio, U S , 
1825 

Siege and Reduction of Tort Pulaski, in 
Georgia 1863 

Gillray (James), caricaturist, London, 1760- 
1815 

Caricatures, 1779, 1810 
Gilly, DD (William Stephen), 1789-1855 
Excursion to the Mountains of Piedmont, 1825 
Memoir of Felix Neff, etc , 1832 
Our Protestant Forefathers, 1835 
Vigilantius and his Times, 1844 
Waldcnsian Researches, 1831 
Gilfix (Rev William) born at Carlisle 1724-1S04 
Exposition of tho New Testament, 1790 
Forest Scenery, 1791 
Life of Lord Cobham, 1764 
Life of Cranmer, 1784 
Life of Bernard Gilpin, 1751 
Life of Latimer 1765 
Lives of Wicliff, Huss, etc , 1764 
Observations relative to Picturesque Beiulv 
1787 

GnuLDns Cajibrexsis or Sjlvestcr Gerald iV> 
Barri, historian, born in Pembrokeshire 
1147-1220 

De Principis Instruclione, 1216 
Descriptio Wnlilre, Symbolnm riectorum. 
Speculum Duortim, De Rebus a sc Gestln 
1200-1 
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Expugnatlo HibomlT 1187 
Gemma. Ecclc«!&*Uca, 7197 
Itlncrnrlum Cambria., 1189 , printed 1GSE 
Topographla Htbcrnlm 1187 
Vita Galfridl 1193 
CiitDtnsTONn (Pev Charles) 1797- 
ramlly Commentary on the Bible 1832- 
1842 

Number, a link between Dhlnc and ITuman 
Intelligence 1875 

GrsnonVE(Hca Thomas) born at Derb), 1 7 jS- 
1810 

Familiar Survey of the Christian ncllglon, 
1797 

Inquiry Into tho Duties of Men In the Higher 
and Middle Cla«sos l"94 
Duties of Women 1797 
Poems, Sacred and Moral, 1799 
Principles of Moral l'hllo'ophj 17S9 
Testimony of Natural Theology to Chrlstl 
anlty, 1818 

1\ alks In a rore't, 1790 

Gladstone (William hwart), stateiman, born 
at Liverpool 1809- 
Ancient Grcfce (an address), 1805 
Chapter of Autoblograph} (A) ISOS 
Church considered in relation with the State, 
1840 

Church Principles etc , 1811 
1 ccc Homo (Oi) ISOS 
Gleanlnga of P \sl leant 1870 
Homeric Synchronisms, 1870 
Tuventns Mundl 1809 
I cttcre to the Earl of Altcrilcen 1850-51 
Remarks on Recent Commercial Legislation, 
1815 

Romo and tho Latest Fashions In Religion, 
1875 

State considered In its relation to the Church 
(Tho), 1838 

Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 
1858 

Turk in Europe (The) 1870 
Vatican Decrees (The) 1S74 
Vaticanism 1875 
Wedgwood (an address) 2803 
(His Life, by G R Emerson 18S1 ) 
Gi.Aisnm (James), aeronaut, of Scotland, *- 
Travels in tho Air, etc 1870 
Glan-vil (Rev Joseph) philosopher, bom at 
Plymouth, 1G3G-1G80 
Considerations touching Wkchoo 1000 
I uv Oricntalls 1002 

Plus Ultra, 1003 (T ho advancement or know 
ledge-slncc the time of Aristotle ) 
Sadducismus TViumphatns, 1031 
Scepsis ScieutICca, 1005 
Vanity of dogmatizing 

jlanvti (Itnnulph del father of English 
jurisprudence *-1190 

Iractatua dc Legibus ct Commetudimbus 
Angllae 1181 (Tho first of the kind over 
written) Printed in 1780 
Glaitiiobne (Henry) dramatic author, 1002- 
1053 

Albcrtus Wallenstein (a tragedy), 1030 
Argalus and Parthcnla (a plaj) 1039 
Hollander (The), a comedy, 1010 
Ladies Prh liege (The), a comedy, 1040 
Poems, 1039 

' Whitehall (a poem), 1043 


11 it in a Constable (a comedy), 1640 
Gleio (Rot George Robert), bom at Stirling, In 
Scotland, 1790- 

Campatgns of Washington and New Orleans, 
1821 

Life of tho Duke of Wellington, 1859 (His 
chief worl ) 

Stilnllcm (Tho) a novel, 1825 
Gliddon (George Robins) Egyp’oUnisl ant i 
quanj, etc , bom in Lgvpt, 1807-1857 
Ancient Egjpf, her Monuments Hieroglyph 
ice, lIMort, etc., 1810 (1113 first work, 

and held In high estimation ) 

Indigenous Paces of the Earth 1857 
Types of Mankind based on the Ancient 
Monuments, Paintings Sculptures etc. 
Glisson SI D (Francis), of Dorsetshire, 1697- 
1007 

Anatomla Hcpatls, 1051 
Do Rachltlde, 1050 
Tractates do Venlricnlo, 1077 
Giotrn (Richard) poet London, 1712-1785 
Admiral Ho ler b Ghost, 1739 (Tills vas a 
scry parallel case to that of sir Richard 
Glenulle, the subject of Tennjson s ballad) 
Boadlren (a tragedy), 1753 
A thcnaid (The), a continuation of • Leonidas," 
(in blank verse) 1787 
Jason (a tragedy) suppressed 1799 
Leonidas (an epic In 12 book' In blank verse), 
1737-38 
Tendon 1739 
Medea (a tragedy) 1701 
Gtovrn (Thomas) Somerset herald, 1530-1533 
Catalogue of Honour, 1GIO 
De Nobllitate Politico a cl Ci\ 111, 1003 
Godwin (Rev Benjamin), born at Bath, in 
Somersetshire 1785-1871 
Examination of Dr Yuscy's Sermon on the 
Eucharist, 1843 

Lectures on Colonial Slavery 1830 
Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy 1834 
Godwin, DJ) (rrancfB) bishop of Hereford, 
bom in Northamptonshire 1501-1033 
Catalogue of the Bishops of Lngland 1601 
Do Prscsulibus Angliro Commentarius, 1CIG 
(An excellent and useful book ) 

Man in the Moon (The), a philosophical 
romance 1038 (nis best-known avork ) 
Nunclus Inanlmntus in Utopia 1029 
Reram ADglicarum Vnnaies 1010 
Godwin (George) architect, bora at Brompton, 
in Middlesex, 1815- 
Churches of London, 1838 
Hlstorj in Ruins, 1853 
I ondon Shadows 1854 

Godwin, DD (Thomas), JTelnew antwuarv. 
1587-1643 A a. 

Moses and Aaron, or tho Civil and Ecciesias 
Ucal Rites of the Hebrews, ICIO (For 
many years a text-book ) 

Ronmnrc Hbtorea! Antbologia, 3023 
Godwin (Mrs) See Wor LsroNPcrArr 
Godwin (William), novelist etc , born at WTs- 
beacb, in Cambridgeshire, 1750- 1S3C 
Antonio (a tragedy), 1S00 
Caleb WTlllams, 1794 (His best noveL 
Cioudesley (a novel) 1830 
Deloralne (a novel), 1833 
1 'sav on Sepulchres 1809 
Faulkner (a tragedy) 1803 
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Fleetwood (a novel), 1805 (A "man of feel- 
ing ) 

Genius of Christianity unveiled, 1819 
History of the Commonwealth of England, 
t 821-23 

Imogen (a novel), 1830 
Inquirer (The) essavs, 1767 
Life of Chatham, 1810 
Life of Chaucer, 1801 
lives of Eduard and John Philips 1815 
Lives of the Necromancers 1834 
Mandeville (a tale of the 17th century), 1817 
Political Justice, 1793 
Thoughts on Man 1831 
Treat i'C on Population, 1820 
St Godwin (a tale of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies), 1800 

St Leon (a tale of the 16th century), 1799 
- Sketches of Hl-tory, 1784 (ills hirst work ) 
(His Life by Kegan Paul, 1870 ) 

Gofik (Rev Thomas), dramatic author, 1592- 
1027 

Careless Shepherdess (The), a tragi-comedy, 
1050 

Couragious Turke (The), a tragedy, ,1632 
(Amurath I ) 

Orestes (a tragedy) 1663 
Raging Turke (The), a tragedy, 1631 (Ba 
jazet II ) 

Godding (Arthur) *-1590 
Discourse upon the Earthquake, 1680 
Translation of Ovid a Metamorphoses 1505-67 
GoLDSiinr (Oliver) pert, born at Fallas, in 
Ireland, 1728-1774 
Bee (The\ essays, 1759-60 
Citizen of the World (The), 123 letters, 1759 
Deserted Village (I in) 1770 (Hisbestpoem ) 
Dabble Transformation ( The), a tale in verse, 
1765 

Edv in and Angelina (a ballad), 1765 
Elegy on a Mad Dog 1765 
(24) Essays, 1753-65 

Good natured Man (The) a comedy, 1767 
Haunch of Venison (The), a poetic epistle, 
1765 

Hermit (The), a ballad, 1765 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature, 
1774 

I ife of Bolingbroke, 1770 
Life of Richard Nash (t e Beau Nash), 1762 ) 
Life of Thomas Parnell, 1770 
Life of Voltaire, 1769 
Present Slate of Literature in Europe, 1759 
Retaliation (a poem), 1774 
She Stoops to Conquer (a comedy), 1773 
Traveller ( The) a poem, 1764 
Vicar of Wakefield (The) a novel, 1766 
(His Life, by bishop Percy, 1774, sir 
Jame3 Prior, 1837, John Forster, 1848 
Washington Irving, 1849, Dr Kaliscb, I860, 
W Black, 1879 ) 

Goocn (Benjamin) 18th century 
Medical and Chirurgical Observations, 1773 
Practical Treatise on Wounds, 1767 
Good M.D (John Mason), bom at Epptng, in 
Essex, 1764-1827 
Book of Job, 1812 

Book of Nature, 1826 (His chief work ) 
Proverbs and Pealms (from the Hebrew), 1826 
Short History of Medicine, 1795 
8 ong of Songs (The), from the Hebrew, 1803 


Stndy or Medicine, 1822 (His best medical 
work.) 

Translation of Lucretius into verse, 1805 
(His Life by Dr Ollnthus Gregory, 182s ) 
Good vul, R A. (Frederick), London 1822- 
Agriculture in the Valley of the Nile 1875, 
An Arab Improvisator, 1873, 'I he Arrest of 
a Peasant Loyalist, 1855 , Artist and Model 
1881 Cranmer at the " Traitor’s Gate," 
1856, The Daughters of Laban, 1878, Day 
of Palm Offering 1875, Early Morning in 
the 1\ ildemess of Shur, 1SG0, An Egyptian 
Pastoral, 1880, Entering Church, 1840, An 
Episode of the Happier Dajs or Charles I., 
1853 (a charming picture), Finding the 
Dead Body of a Miner by Torchlight, 1837 , 
The Firstborn, 1861 French Soldiers play- 
ing Cards in a Cabaret, 1839 , a T rnit-u Oman 
of Cairo, 1875, Hngar and Ishmael, 1866, 
The Head of the Family at Prayer 1872 
Hannah sVow, 1830, Holy Childhood, 1880, 
The Holy Mother, 1876 , Hunt the Slipper 
1849 , An Intruder on the Bedoum a Pasture, 
1876 , Jochebed, 1870, Mater Doloro a, 
1868, Slater Pnmsima, 1863 Messenger 
from Sinai at the ells of Mo-cs 1864 , 
Moving to Fresh Pastures 1880 The Nile 
rising 1865, The Nile subsiding, 1873, 
The Palm Offering 1863, Palm Sunday, 
1878 Rachel and her Flock, 1875 Ranlng 
the Maypole 1851, Rebecca, 1881 , Petnm 
from a Christening, 1841 , Return of a PF 
grim from Mecca, 1862, The Road toMecca, 
1831 , The Return, 1881 , A Seller of Doves, 

1875 Sheep washing near the Pyram ds, 

1876 , Songof the Nubian Slave, 1864 , The 
Swing 1855, The Time of Poses, 1877, 
Time of the [Niles] Overflow, I860, The 
J red Soldier 1842 (in the Vernon Gallery), 
The Village Festival 1817 (one of his best) , 
Vnter-carriers of Egypt, 1877 

Goodcole (Rev Henry), 1579-1637 
Account of -Francis Robinson hanged and 
quartered for stealing the Great Seale of 
England, 1618 

Eiizabrib Sawyer the Witch of Edmont 
with the Devils Access to her, and their 
Conference, 1621 

OoODStn (John) anatomist 1814-1867 
Anatomical Memoirs, posthumous 1863 
Goodwin (Charles Wycliffe), bom at Kings 
Lynn, in Norfolk, 1817- 
Essays and Reviews 
Hieratic Papyri, 1858 
Mosaic Cosmogony (The) 

Goodwin (Rev John), 1593-1665 
Imputatio Fidel, 1610 

Ob tractors of Justice, 1649 (In defence of 
the decapitation 0 f Charles I This book 
was burnt by the common haDgman ) 
Redemption Redeemed, 1651 
Right and Might Well Met, 1648 (In fav our 
of lord Fairfax ) 

Gooiurr (Daniel) born in Kent, 1612-1637 
Historical Collection of the Indians of New 
England, posthumous 1792 
Gordon (Andrew), a Scotch Benedictine, 1712 
1751 

De Concordanlis Monsurp, 1742 
Phamomena Electndtatis Esposito, 1744 
Physlcre Experimental^ Elem»nta, 1751-62 
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Gordon (Bernard), 1210-1395 
Lilium Medicime, posthumous 1180 
Gordon, D D (James) of Scotland, 1543-1620 
Controvcrsinrum Tide! Christiana! Epitome, 
1612-20 

Gordon (James Lesmore), of Aberdeen, 1660- 
1611 

Blblla Sacra, 163G 
Opus Chronologlcum, 1612 
GorDON (Robert) topogi-aphei , bom at Stralocb, 
in Scotland, 1680-1GG1 
History of Scots AlTalrs 1G37-41 
Orlgo ct Frogressus Famlllaj Gordonl 
orum (still In MS ) 

Theatrum Scotte, 1618 
Gordon (Sir Robert), diplomatist, 1791-1817 
Genealogical History of tbo Earldom of 
Sutherland, etc, 1813 (A valuable publl 
cation, for details bearing on the early bis 
tory of Scotland ) 

<- Gordon (Thomas) of Ireland, 1G84-1750 
Independent Wing (The), 1728 
I’iUars of Priestcraft shaken, poslku 
mous 1768 

Translations 

Cato’s Letters, 1737 , Sallust, 1744 , Tacitus, 
1728-31 

Goi don (William), Old Aberdeen, in Scot 
land, *-* 

History of tbo Family of Gordon, 1726- 
1727 (Very rare.) 

Gordon, D D (William), bom at Hitcbln, in 
Hertfordshire, 1729-1807 
History of the ltlso and Independence of 
the United States of America, 1788 
Gort (Mrs), maiden name Catherine Grace 
Moody noielist, bom at East Retford, in 
Nottinghamshire, 1799-18G1 
Ambassador s Wife (The), 1842 
Banker’s Wife (The), or Court and City 1843 
Book of Roses (The) a rose manual, 1838 
Cabinet Minister (The), 1839 (R B Sheri- 
dan ) 

Cecil, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb 1841 
Cecil, a Peer 

Courtier of the Days of Charles II , and other 
Talcs 1839 

Diary of a Ddsennuyee, 1838 
Dowager (The), or the New School for Scan- 
dal 1840 

Fair of May Fair (Tho), 1832 
Fascination, 1842 

GrevlUe, or a Season in Paris, 1841 
Heir of Selwood (The), 1838 
Hungarian Tales, 1829 
Lettre de Cachet 1827 
Mary Raymond, 1837 
Mothers and Daughters, 1831 
Mrs Annytage, 1836 
Preferment, or My Uncle the Earl, 1839 
Reign of Terror (The) 1827 ' 

Theresa Marchmont, or the Maid of Honour, 
1823 

-Woman of tho World (Tho), 1838 
Women os they are, 1830 
Her dramatic worts The Bond (a dramatic 
poem), Lord Dacre of the South (a tragedy), 
School for Coquettes (a prlzo comedy) 

Bore (Thomas), genealogist, of Wiltshire, 1G31- 
1684 

Catalogus In Ccrti CiplH, etc , 1663 


Scries Alphabetica Latino-Anglica, Nomina 
Gontilitiorum, etc, 1667 
Gorton (John), *-* 

Biographical Dictlonarj (A), 1828 (Of con 
slderable merit ) 

Topographical Dictionary of Great Biltatn 
and Ireland, 1833 

Gossp (Edmund William) poet, London, 1849- 
King Erik (a tragedy) 1876 
Mndrigals, Songs, and Sonnets, 1870 
On Viol and Tlnte (lyrics), 1873 
Unknown Lover (The), a drama, 1878 
Gossr (Philip Henry), noielist bom at Worces 
ter, 1810- 

Actmologla Brilannica (Sea Anemones and 
Corals), I860 
Aquarium (The), 1864 
Canadian Naturalist (The), 1840 
Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire 
Coast (A) 

Naturalist s Sojourn In Jamaica 
Omphalos, 1857 

Gosson (Rev Stephen), poet, born In Kent, 1654- 
1623 

Captain Mano (a comedy), 1677 
Speculum Humnnuin (n poem) 1680 , 

Against Dramatic Entertainments 
Ephemerides of Phmlo (The), in three hooks, 
1580 

Plays Confuted In Five Actions, 1580 
Schools of AbnBe (an attack on the stage) 
1579 

Gough (Richard) antiquary, London, 1735-1777 
Ancient Monuments of India, posthumous 
1785 

Anecdotes of British Topography, 1TGS 
Coins of Canute, 1777 

Coins of the Selcucld-e, Kings of Syria, post 
humous 1804 

History of Crowland Abbey, posthumous 
1816 

History of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, 1770 

On the Round Towers of Scotland and Ireland, 
posthumous 1799 

Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain, 1786- 
1799 (This valuable work was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire ) 

Gough, D D (William) puritan, 1615-16S7 
Commentary on the Epistle to tho Hebrews, 
1655 

Qoulbur;., D D (Edward Mcyrick) 1818- 
Athanasian Creed (The), 1872 
Doctrine of tho Resurrection of the Body 
(eight sermons), 1851 
Holy Catholic Church (The), 1873 
Idle Word (The) 1&55 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, 1857 
Introduction to the Devotional Study of the 
Scriptures, 1854 

Manual of Confirmation (The) 1855 
Pursuit of Holiness (The), 18G9 
See and Cathedral of Norwich (Tho), J872 
Gould (Edward) bom at Lichfield, in Connecti- 
cut US, 1803- 
Very Age (The), 1850 

Gould (John), ornithologist, bom at Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire, 1808 - 
Birds of Asia (Tho), 1850-60 
Birds of Australia (The), in seven folio vol- 
umes, 1837-48 
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Birds of Europe (The), In five folio volumes, 
1832-3? 

Birds of _Grent Britain (Still In hand 1881 ) 
Century of Birds from the Himalayan Moun- 
taln=, 1832 

Handbook of the Birds of Australia, 1865 
Humming Birds, 1852 
leones Avium etc , 1837-38 
Introduction to the Birds of Australia, 1818 
Macropodldiu or Kangaroo Family (The) 
1841-42 

Mammals of Australia (The) 1845 
Odontonhorlnto or Partridges of America 
(The), 1844-50 

Itamphastld'D or Toucans (The), 1333-35, 
supplement, 1855 

Synopsis of the Birds of Australia, 1837-38 
'1 rochilidas or Humming Birds (The), 1850 
Trogonidre (The), 1835-38 
Gould (Robert) poet, 1645-1703 
Eydns Scaccliitc (a satyre) with other Poems, 
1675 

Poems, chiefly Satyres, 1689 
Gower, MJ) (Foote) 1730-1792 
Materials of a History of Cheshire, 1771 
Goweb (John), poet, 1327-1402 (Chaucer call3 
him * The Moral Gower ’) 

(50) Balades(in French), 1350, printed 1813 
Confessio Amantis (a poetical dialogue in 
English), 1393, printed by Caxton 1483 
(? 1493) 

Tyrgomachia, printed 1675 
Speculum Meditantis (in French), 1370 
Vox Clamantis (in Latin), 1381 (Never 
printed) 

(His Life, by Dr R Pauli, 1857 ) 

Gradt (Thomas), *-* 

Nosegay (The), 1815 (The most violent in- 
fective in the language It Is dedicated to 
T Moore the poet ) 

Gr voir (John), poet, Scotland, 1748-1772 
Poems, 1773 

Grafton (Richard), chronicler, *-1573 
Abridgment of the Chronicles of England, 
1562 

Chronicles at large, 1668-69 
Hall’s Chronicle 1548 

Manucll of the Chronicles of England, 1565 
Graham (Marla), afterwards Mrs Calcott, 1788- 
1842 

Journal of a Residence in Chili, 1824 
Journal of a Residence in India, 1812 
Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, etc , 1824 
Journal of a Voyage to the Sandwich Islands, 
1827 

Letters on India, 1815 
Memoirs of Nicholas Pousin, 1820 
Three Months on the Mountains East of Rome, 
1819 

Graham, DCL (Thomas), chemist, born at 
Glasgow, 1805-1809 
Elements of Chemistry, 1842 
Liquid Diffusion applied to Analysis, 1861 
On the Diffusion of Liquids, 1850-51 
On the Formation of Alcoates and Alco- 
hol, 1831 

On the Law of the Diffusion of Gases, 1834 
On the Motion of Gases, 1846, 1849 
On Osmotic Torcc, 1834 
Researches on the Arseniatcs, Phosphites, 
etc , 1833 ' 


Grahame (Rev James), poet, Glasgow, 1765- 
1811 

Biblical Pictures (in verse), 1805 

Birds of Scotland (The), 1806 

British Georgies (The), 1809 

Mary Qneen of Scots (a dramatic poem), 1801 , 

Poems, 1807, 1810 

Sabbath (The), 1804 (His chief poem ) 
Wallace (a tragedy) 1799 
Grajiame (James), historian, United States, 
*-1848 

History of the United States from the Planta- 
tion of the British Colonies, 1836 
Grainger, M D (James), poet, bom at Dunse, 
in Berwick, 1723-1767 
Sugar Cane (The) 1764 
Translated Into English verse The Elegies of 
Tibullus, 1768 

Granger (Rev James), historian, of Berkshire, 
1710-1776 

Biographical History of England -(A), 1769- 
1774 , supplement, 1774 Continuation to the 
reign of George 1 , 1806 (W ltb the Rev 
Mark Noble) Further continuation to tho 
close of George HI 'b reign by W Miller, 
1820 

Letters etc., posthumous 1805 
Grant (Mrs ) afterwards Mrs Murray, bom 
near Aberlour, in Scotland, 1745-1814 
Roy s Wife of Aldivallock (a song) 

Grant (Mrs), of Laggan, maiden name Anno 
Me Vicar, poetess, etc, bom at Glasgow 
1755-1838 

Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen (a poem), 
1814 

Essays on Ibe Superstitions of the Highlanders 
of Scotland, 1811 

Highlanders (The) and other Poems, 1803 
Letters from the Mountains, 1806 
Memoirs of an American Lady, 1808 
Poems, 1803 

(Her Life by herself, finished by her son, 
1844 ) 

Grant (Sir Francis), artist, bom at Edinburgh, 
1803-1878 

Equestrian Portraits of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort (for Christs Hospital) 
Meet of Her Majest) s Staghounds (with 46 
portraits), 1837 

Melton Hunt (The), executed for the duke of 
Wellington 

Geant (James), journalist, bom at Elgin, 
Scotland, 1802-1879 
Bench and the Bar (The), 1837 
British Senate (The), 1838 
Brother bom for Adversity (The), 1856 
Comforter (The), 1859 
Divinity of Christ, 1868 
Dying Command of Christ (The) 1803 
End of All Things, etc , 1866 
Foes of our Faith, etc., 1802 
Glorious Gospel of Christ (The), 1861 
God is Love, 1858 
God B Unspeakable Gift, 1801 
Grace and Glory, 1863 
Great Metropolis (The) 1838 
Hymns of Heaven, 1807 
Impressions of Ireland, 1844 
Joseph Jenkins, 1843 
Lights and Shadows of London Life, 1842 
Memoirs of Sir George Sinclair, 1876 
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Metropolitan Pulpit (The) 1839 
Newspaper Press (The) 1871-72 
Our Heavenly Home, 1869 
Paris and Its People, 1811 
Personal Visits to the Scenes of Irish Revivals, 
1869 

Pictures of Popular People, 1812 
Plymouth Brethren 1876 
Portraits of Public Characters, 18(1 
Random Recollections of tho House of Com- 
mons, 1835 

Random Recollections of tho House of Lords, 
183C 

Records of n Run through Continental Coun 
tries, 1853 

Religious Tendencies of tho Times, 1869 
Sketches In London, 1838 
Sources of Toy In Seasons of Sorrow, 1811 
Steps and Stages on the High road to Glory, 
1805 

Travels In Town, 1839 
1 ruths for the Day of Life, 18C t 

* (I'rom The Oracle, July 30 1881 ) 
Gtast (James), novelist of Ldlnlmrgh, 1822- 
Adv entures of on Aide de Camp, 1848 
Adventures of Rob Roy 1803 
Arthur Blanc, or the Hundred Cuirassiers, 
1853 

Bothwell.ortho Days of Mary Queen of Scots, 
1851 

British Battles on Land and Sea, 1873 
British Heroes In Torclgn Wars, 187J 
Captain of the Guard (the) 1802 
Cavallcra of Tortune (The) 1858 
Constable of France (The), 18GG 
Dick Rodney, or tbo Adventures of an Eton 
Boy, 18G1 

Edinburgh Castle, 1850 
E alrcr than a 1'nlry, 1874 
Tiret Lov e and Last Love, 18G3 
Frank Illlton, or the Queen's Own, I860 
Girl he married (The), 18G9 
Harry 0 glide, or the Black Dragoon, 185G 
Highlanders In Belgium (Pbc), 1847 
History of India 1830-81 
Jack Manly, bis Adventures 1870 
Jane Scion, or the King s Advocate, 1853 
Ivtng s Own Borderers (Tho) 1SG5 
Lady Gwcndonwyn (a romance of war) 1881 
(T ho Cameronlans.) 

Lady Weddcrbnrn s \\ tsh (a tale of tho 
Crimean War) 1870 
I aura Everlngham, 1857 
legends <5f the Black Watch, 1859 
Ia.tiy Hydo s Lovers, 18G3 
Lucy Arden (a tale or 1716), 1859 
Mary of Lorraine, 1800 
Memoirs of Kirkcaldy of Grange, 1849 
Memoirs of Morley Ashton, 187G 
Memoirs of Sir John Hepburn, etc , 1851 
Memoirs of tho Marquis of Montrose 1858 
Memorials of Edinburgh Castle, 1850 
Morley Ashton, 187G 
Oliver Ellis or the Fusiliers, 1861 
One of the Six Hundred, 1870 
Only an Ensign, 1871 
Phantom Regiment (The), 1856 
Philip Rollo, or the Scottish Musketeers, 
1864 

Romance of War, or Highlanders in Spain, 
1810 (His first production ) 


Second to None, lRGt 
Secret Despatch (Tho) 1868 
Shall I uin her? 1874 
Six Years ago, 1877 
bellow Frigate ( f ho), 1855 
Under the Red Dragon 1872 
Walter Fenton, or the Scottish Cavalier, 1850 
White Cockade, or Faith and Fortitude 1867 
Giurr (Rev Johnson), poet, about 1780-1810 
Josuah (a poem. In 13 books), 1837 (Never 
published ) 

Summary of the History of tho English 
Church, etc-, 1811-20 (Held In good repute ) 
Grantham (Pcv Thomas) 1000-1072 
11 Ife and no Wife (A), or Leah instead of 
Rachel (a sermon), 1041 (Ordered to ho 
burnt by the common hangman ) 

Gnaw ille (George), viscount Lansdowne, poet, 
etc 1007-1735 

British Enchanters (The), a dramatic poem, 
1701 

Gallants (The), a comedy, 1G9C 
Heroic Love (a tragedy), IG98 
Grattan (Henry) political orator, born at 
Dublin, 1746-1820 
Speeches, posthumous 1822 
(Ills Life and Times, by his son 1839-16 , 
D O Madden, 1847 ) 

Grattan (Thomas Colley), novelist, drama- 
tist, etc 179G-18G4 
Agnes of Mansfeldt 
Ben Nazir (a tragedj), 1827 
Heiress of Bruges 
Highways 

History of the Netherlands. - 
Jacqueline of Holland 
Legends of the Rhine 
Philibert fa poetical romance), 1819 
GltAUKT (John) London, 1620-1074 
Bills of Mortality, 1001 
Gp.av ns (George), naturalist, *-» 

British Ornithology 1821 
Monograph of the British Grasses 1822 
Naturalist’s Pocket hook (The) 1813 
Ovarium Britannlcum 1816 
Giiaves(Rcv John), antupiarv 1729-1809 
History of Cleveland, In the North Hiding of 
1 orkshirc, 1808 

Graves (Rev Richard), novelist, of Gloucester 
Ehlre, 1705-1804 

Euphrosyne, or Amusements on the Load of 
Life 1770 

Spiritual Quixote (Tho), a satire on illiterate 
preachers, 1772 

Gbat SI D (Asa) botanist, born at Paris In 
New Fork, u S , 1619- 
Botany of tbo United States, 1840 
Elements of Botany, 1830 
Flora of North America, begun 1833 (With 
Dr Torny) 

Manual of Botany for tho Northern States 
1848 

Pacific Exploring Expedition under Captain 
Wilkes 1854 

Grat (David) poet, Glasgow, 1838-1861 
Lnggie (The), and other Poem« 1SG2 
Gr at (John Edward), naturalist 1800-1875 
Bibliography of Zoology and Geology 1852 
Gleanings from the Menagerie and Av lary o* 
Kaon elcy Hall 1846-50 
Spicelegla Zoologlca, 1828-30 
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Nrnep* , t* of tbe Content* of the Brit!*h Mu 
V’Ulil 1510 

An*!, glcal Ml'Cvllany, 1605-45 
(Hi* t'other George Hubert (1805-1872), 
wa* sl*n a distinguished tiahiralitt and 
author of * Tbe Genera of British Bird* " etc.) 
GcaT Ilf) (Robert), bivhop of IHs ol, 1*02— 
1*14 

Connexion l**wecn tbe 'Hcred M ritlng* and 
Ibe I Venture of [•■'cularj Authors, 1S10 
(Vn admirable work ) 

lur 10 the Old Tc tamcnl end Apocrypha, 
1790 

i noon' and DI«eour*e*, 1703, 1790 
Ihoorrof Dream* isos 
Grar Cl homasi pvt Louden 1710-1771 
Ita d ("I he), a 1 indarlc ode 1757 
Pcgy In aCounlrv Cittrrhvard 1*40 
t to t College (a.i ode) 1742 
Ihxvgrc'scr IVayfn Pindaric ode) 1757 
'’fritic (nn frW 1701 

(His Idfe by \Y Mt*on, 1775, J Milford 
1*14 ) 

Gnr*t » (John), cnen'jtirt lorn at Alrceford, 
In Hamo-blre 1C02-1G..3 
A‘ r,r onnmle't> qaedam ox Trvdit'onc Shah 
Uia’gll J’crfjo 1C52 
Pina Tab lift Geographies 1 Gj 2 
Ch<j7A«inK ct MavraTtalnabri. Dc*cr!p- 
tb> 1C-0 

D nurse on the Roman loot and D-mrlm 
1C47 

Fkmcsta LIrgur Pcrtlrr 1G4S 
Rjvoha Ce'cli-iones rx Pradltlonc Llug Belgl, 
KjO 

(Hgb e aril Antiquity or on*T ngll b \\ eights 
ajtd Measure*, etc, poitburnaus 1705 
rrrsrn! Ingrspbli, IG4G 
(His demotes hr I)' Birch 1737 ) 

Gcrtxrr (Horace) b ni at Amherst In New 
Hampshire US, tslI-1872. 

HI lory or tbe Struggle p 0 r Slavery 1 *tcn*'on 
cc.ltM 

Gnn a (John Richard),*-* 

III iorr of the 1 nglldi People 1877-79 
°ray v-'alka from tnphnd and Italy , 157G 
Gau;’! (Jo'epb Henry) 1731-1603 
Spiritual Ibllo«opliy, ISGj 
Vital Dynamics. 

Cures (Matthew), rw( 1C3G-1737 
Splmn (The), ami other Poem*, 1737 
Gnrrv (Mrs ), maiden name Mary Ann Lvcrctt 
Mood, born et SbllUrld 1818- 
JMaryof John Rous (Tint, 1H..G 
letters or Queen He irk tla Maria l*o7 
I/nte-sof Royal and Illustrious Ladk*, 184G 
1 he* of the l'rince* esor Jjigland lPte-j* 

N B — Mrs Green has calendered si vend 
Mate pap*m umkr the direction of the Ma ter 
ol the Roll* 

Gitrrv (\ alonllm\ einRqtiarg born In Mar- 
wlc) shire 1733-1813 

Hldory and Antiquities or M'orce*ter, 173G 
Supplement containing an aeeomit or tbe 
dhcot cry of Ibe le ly of King John In \\ or 
Cosier Cathedral, 1737 
(He also engraved YVcft’fl "Stonlwrof C U 
Stephen,' 177G) 

Ortrrvr (Oeorgo IS aablnyton), born In Rhode 
I'land, U-% 1811- 
Atnalain Revolution (Tlie), 1*05 


Biographical Studies, 1 SGO 
History and Geography of tho Ml Idle Ages, 
1 SCO 

1 Ife of General Nathaniel Greene, 1 SG7-G9 
Gr i r\r (Robert) ibamatist and rtorclur, born 
at Norwich, 15G0-16G2 
AIc!da(a play), 1533 

Alfon»us, Ring or Arragon(a comedy), post 
humous 1534 

Arbasto Klngol Denmark (a romance) IC17 
llhcke Hookes Mcssuigcr (flic), 15J2 
Clctroiils Amor, 1533 
1 uplines his Censure to rhllautu», 1537 
1 area ell lo Folly, 1531 

1 rler Htcon ana Frier Bongiy (a comedy), 
15i| 

Grtnt'e worth of AVit (a romance), 1532 

(fwydonln* 15S1 

Hhtors of Doraustus and ratmls 1GS3 
Jaim* IV of Scotland (historical play) jiost 
humous 1533 

K*>) mg glass for Ixmdon, etc (a comely ), 
posthumous 1634 

Mnmlllla or the irlumpli of Dallas (lit l«o 
parts) 1533 

Menaphon (a romance) 1587 
Moratulo the lrltameron of lyorc, RSI 
My rronrof Modes tie (Su«anna and the Riders) 
15s| 

Nivrr loo Rale (a lament or the follies and 
fault* of his youth), 1590 
New* both from Heaven and Hell, post- 
humous 1533 

Notable Discovery of Coosnage, 1531 
Orlando I urlo*o (a plov ) puslliumous 1591 
Orpharlon posthumous 15 ‘3 
I air or furtledovcH (llollora and Tidcllo), a 
romance, porthumou* 1G0G 
ramlosto, the I rititnnh of 'I ime (a romance) 
1533 (Same as *• Ikiriustu* and I aiinia ) 
Rcrlmedes the lllacl smith (a collection of 
ftoric* and poem* - ! 1553 
Philomela, the Rady lllnv alter s Nightingale, 
1502. 

Rlanctomachla, 15 c 5 
Quip for an Upstart Courtier (A), 1502 
Repenlaiite ol Robert Gricnc, 1592 (His 
mo-t valuable prose work ) 

Spanish Masquerado (The) 1539 
VI Ion (Grcone’s) a lament for tbe folly of 
hi* pen 1592 
(His 1,1ft by Dyce, 1631 ) 

Gnn arit to> (Milllntn) ortenhiUfl 1600-1931 
I’olymlcrlan I,cxlcon to the Greek Testament, 
1823 

Grrrwn u (Dora), poctear, etc^ 1821—1 '•f--’ 
Camera Obacura, 1870 
Carmlna Cruel*, 1603 
Uirktina, 1 SGO 

Colloqula Crncls 1871 (Sequel to the "lwo 
Irknds’) 

Covenant ol I Ik and Peace, 1857 
1 s«iy* 1SCG 
John AVoolm.an 1871 
Patience of Hope 18G7 
Poems, 1818, 1307 
Stories that might he True, 1851 
i wo I rlends (The), 18CG 
Gi ro (UTlllam l!atht>one), of Manchester, 1809 
Creed of Christendom, 1851 
1 nlgma* of 1 Ife, 1872 
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Literary and Social Judgments, 1868 
Mistaken Aims of the Artisan Class, 1876 
Rocks Ahead or Warnings of Cassandra 1874 
Gregory (Dr David), mathematician, of Aber- 
deen, 1061-1708 

Astronomic Phy6icto et Geometric Elements, 
1702 (His great work ) 

Catoptnca; et Dioptric® Sphcenc® Elementa, 
1695 

Evercitatlo Geometrica de Dimensione Figu- 
rarum 1684 

(He left a MS on the Catenary ) 

Gregory, DJ) (George), bom In Ireland, 1754— 
1808 

Dictionary of Sciences and Arts, 1806 
Economy of Isature, 1796 
History of the Christian Church (A), 1795 
Life of Thomas Chatterton, 1789 
Grtr.oonr (James) mathematician, of Aberdeen- 
shire, 1636-1675 

Exercltatfoncs Geometrica; 1668 
Geometric pars Universalis, iqgs 
- Great and New Art of weighing Vanity, etc 
(The), 1672 
Optica Promote, 1663 

Vera Circuli et Hyperbole Quadrature, 1667 
Gregort, M D (James), bom at Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, 1753-1821 

Conspectus Medicine Theoretical, 1776-82 
Essays, 1792 

Gregory (John), orientalist, bom at Amor- 
alism in Buckinghamshire, 1607-1646 ! 
Notes and Observations on Passages of Scrip- 
ture, 1640 
Posthuma 1649-50 

Gregory, M D (John George), bom at Aber- 
deen, in Scotland 1724-1773 
Comparative View of the State and Faculties 
of Man, etc 1765 ' 

Elements of tbe Practice of Physic, 1772 
Father’s Legacy to bis Daughters (A), post 
humous 1793 

(His Life, by Mr Tytler (lord Woodhouse 
lee), 1788 , W Smellie, 1800 ) 

Gbegort, LLD (Olinthus Gilbert), mathema- 
tician, bom in Huntingdonshire, 1774-1841 
Flements of Trigonometry 1S1G 
Lvidence, Doctrine, and Duties of the Christian 
Religion, 1810 
Life of Robert Hall, 1833 
Treatise on Astronomy, 1802 
Treatise on Mechanics 1806 
(His Life, bj Hall, 1849 ) 

Gregson (Matthew), antiquary, about 1776- 
1837 

History and Antiquities of Lancaster, 
1817 

Grenville (George), statesman, 1702-1770 
Considerations on the Commerce and Finances 
of England etc , 17G7 

Gtenville (Robert Kaye), botanist, of Scot 
land *-* 

Algro Britannlca™, 1830 
Flora Edinensls, 1824 

Scottish Cryptogamlc Flora (The) 1822 (A 
good supplement to Sowerbys English 
Botany ) 

Geeswell (Edward), chronologist horn at Den- 
ton In Lmcashlre 1797-1809 
Fasti Tempons Catholic! 1852 
Origincs Kalendari® Hellenics;, 1862 


Orlgines Kalendarim Italics; 1854 
Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam, 
1840 

Gbeville (Fulke) See p 1167, Brooke 
Gbeville (Robert Kaye), botanist, born at Dur- 
ham 1794-1866 
Alga; Britannicm, 1830 
rioro Edinensls, 1824 
Scottish Cryptogamic Flora, 1823-28 
Grew (Nehemiah), naturalist, bom at Coventry, 
1628-1711 

Anatomy of Plants, 1682 
Cosmologia Sacra, 1701 
Idea of a Philosophical History of Plants, 
1673 

Musteum Regalis Socletatls, 1681 
Gust (Sir George), 1812- 
Journals of Discovery in Australia, 1841 
Polynesian Mythology of New Zealand, 
1855 

Proverbial Sayings of New Zealand, 1858 

Gret D D (Richard), bom at Newcastle, 1694- 
1731 

Memorla Tecbnlca 1730 
Grfv (William), about 1609-1660 
Chorographla, or a Run ey of New castle upon 
Tine, 1649 

Grey LLD (Rev Zachary), controversialist, 
of Yorkshire, 1637-1766 
Attempt towards the Character of Charles I , 
173S 

Church bf England vindicated 1740 
Critical, Historical and Explanatory Notes 
on Shakespeare, 1754 

Examination of Neal’s History of the Pun 
tans 1735-39 

History of the Donatists 1741 
Ministry of Dissenters Null and Void, 1725 
Popery in its Proper Colours, 1750 
Gritfin (Gerald) novelist, 1803-1840 
Collegians (Tbe), 1828 
Gisipus (a tragedy), 1842 
Hoilandtide, 1827 

Rivals (The), 1830 _ 

Tales of the Fivo Senses 1832 
Tales of the Munster Festivals, 1827 
Tracy s Ambition, 1830 
(His Memoirs, by Dr D Gnflln, 1857 ) 
GroiOALD (Nicholas), poet, 1519-1652, the 
second writer of blank verse In the English 
language, lord Surrey being the first 
Archipropheta (a Latin tragedy) 1548 
John the Baptist (a tragedy) 1548 
Grpisiiawe (Rev Thomas Shuttlewovlb, 1777- 
1850 

Life of Cowper 1835 
Life of Legh Richmond 1828 
Griswold DD (Rufus Wilmot), New lork, 
US 1815-1857 

Curiosities of American Literature, 1851 
remale Poets of America, 1849 
Prose Writers of America (The), 1847 
Grose (Francis), antiquary, Middlesex, 1731- 
1791 

Antiquities of Fngland and Wales, 1773-87 
Antiquities of Scotland, 1789-91 
Antiquities of Ireland, posthumous 1791-95 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
1T85 

Ilumonrous Adi ertisements (to attain beauty, 
health, honour, and riches), 1785 
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Log'll Proverbs and Popular Superstitions, 
1787 

Military Antiquities 1786-88 
Olio (The), posthumous 1792 
Rules for drawing Caricatures 1783 
Treatise on Ancient Armour and Weapons, 
1786, supplement 1789 
Views of the Antiquities in England and 
Wales, 1773-7G 

Views of tho Antiquities In Ireland, posthu- 
mous 1791 

Views of tho Antiquities in Scotland, 1785 
Gnoss, SI JO (Samuel JO ), of Pennsylvania, IT S , 
1805- 

Amcrican Medical Biography, 1801 
Diseases and Injuries of the Bones, etc , 1830 
Diseases, etc , of the Urinary Organs, 1851 
Elements of Pathological Anatomy, 1839 
Foreign Bodies in the Air passages, 1850 
Manual of Military Surgery, 1861 
Results of Surgical Operations in Malignant 
Diseases, 1853 
System of Surgery, 1859 
OnossrrESTE (Robert), bishop of Lincoln, 1175- 
1233 

Castle of Love first printed 1849 
Dt Cessations Legalium, printed 1652 
Trcatysc of Husbandry, printed by Wynkyn 
de Wordc 

(Ills Life, by Bardncy , Pcgge, 17C1 ) 

Gnorc (George) historian, born at Clayhlll, In 
Kent, 1794-1871 
Aristotle 1873 

Essentials of Parliamentary Reform, 1831 
Illstoryof Greece, 1846-5G 
Plato and the other Companions of Sokrates, 
- 1865 

(His Life, by his widow, 1873 ) 

' Gfote (John), philosopher, born at Beckenham, 
in Kent, 1813-1666 

Examination of tho Utilitarian Philosophy, 
1870 

Exploratlo Philosophies, 1865 
Or. oi r; (Henry), nonconformist, 1683-1738 
Sermons and Tracts, posthumous 1741-42 
System of Moral Philosophy, posthumous 
1749-50 

Works, posthumous 1740 
Grov c (Joseph), *-1764 
nistory of the Lifo and Times of Cardinal 
Wolscy, 1742-44 

Li\es of all the Earls and Dukes of Devon- 
shire, 1764 

Two Dialogues In the Eiysian Fields, etc ,1761 
Qitol e (Matthew) about 1559-1635 
Historic of Pelops and Hippodamia (a poem), 
1587 

Witty Proverbs, Pithy Sentences, and II ise 
Similes, 1638 

Gr.oi e (The Hon Sir William Robert), bom at 
Swansea in Wales, 1811- 
On tho Correlation of Physical Forces, 1846 
(A standard work ) 

Progress of Physical Science, etc., 1842 
Voltaic Ignition, and the Decomposition of 
Water, ctc„ 1847 (A Bakerian lecture ) 
Guiud (Rev William), of Scotland, 1086-1657 
Antidote against Popery, 1639 
Harmonic of all the Prophets, 1619 
Ignis Fatima, or the Fife fire of Purgatorle, 
1625 


Issachar a Asse braying under a Double Bur 
den, 1622 

Limbo s Battery, 1630 
Moses unveiled, 1620 

Hen Sacrifice of Christian Incense (The), 
1603 

Novelty of Popery proved ont of themselves, 
1656 

Only Way of Salvation (The), 1608 
Popish Glorying In Antiquitie turned to their 
bbnme, 1626 

Sealed Book opened (The), 1650 
Throne of David (The), 1659 
(His Life, by Dr ShirrefTs ) 

Guilford (Francis North) 1637-1085 
Philosophical Essaj on Music, 1677 
Guilum (John), heraldic vinter, born In Here- 
fordshire, 1665-1621 

Display of Heraldry, 1610 (Still a standard 
work ) 

Gdkter (Rev Edmund), of Hertfordshire, 1581- 
1626 

Canon Trlangnlorum, 1620 
Description and Hso of H M Dials, 1624 
Of the Sector, Cross staff, etc, 1624 
(Gunter's chain in surveying, 1624 ) 
Gu-rros (Symon) antiquary born at Peter- 
borough, In Northamptonshire, 1642-1710 
HiBtory of the Church of Peterborough, 1686 
Cornell (William), of Lavcnham, in Suffolk, 
1617-1G7D 

Christian incomplete Armour (The), 1656-58 
Gurney (Hudson), poet and antiquary, 1774- 
1861 

Cupid and Psycho 

Observations on the Baycux Tapestry, 1817 
Gurnet (Joseph), stenographist The original 
author of “Bracbjgrapny, or an Easy and 
Compendious System of Shorthand , ” but 
tho system Was considerably improved In 
1753 by Thomas Gurney, to whom it Is 
generally ascribed Thomas Gurney lived 
1705-1770 

Gurnee (Joseph John) philanthropist, horn at 
jSarlbam, near Norwich, 1788-1847 
Essays on the Lvidenccs of Christianity, 
1827 

Notes on Prison Discipline, 1819 
Observations on the Religious Peculiarities of 
the Society of Friends 1824 
Winter in tho West Indies 1840 
(His Life, by Braithwaite 1861 ) 

Guthrie (James Cargill), poet, horn ntAlmie 
foul Farm, in Scotland, 1814- 
rirst Talso Step (The), 1854 
My Lost Love, etc , 1865 
Rowena (a semi dramatic poem In blank 
verse), 1871 
Summer Flowers, 1867 
Vale of Stathmorc (in prose), 1875 
Village Scenes (a descriptive poem), 1851 
(His first production ) 

W edded Love, 1859 

Woodland Echoes (poems and songs), 1878 
V Several Scotch songs of great merit 
GtrrnniE, D D (Thomas), I’resby'a i an mm 
ister, bom at Brechin, in Scotland, 1803- 
1873 

Christ and the Inheritance of Saints, 1858 
City (The) its Sms and Sorrows, 1857 
Gospel in Lzekiel (The), 1855 
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Pica for Drunkards etc, 1856 
Plea for Ragged Schools, 1817 
Seed time and Harvest of Ragged Schools 
1SG2 

Way of Life (The), 1862 

Gcrmur (William), historian, horn at Brcchm 
In Scotland, 170S-1770 
Geographical Grammar, 1770 
History of England 1744-1760 
History or Scotland, 1767 
History of the World, 1764-67 (With John 
Gray) 

Guysf., D D (John), Independent minister, 
1680-1761 

Practical Expositor (of the New Testament), 
1730-52 

Gwillw (Sir Henry), *-* 

Collection of Acts and Records, 1801 (Much 
esteemed ) 

Guilt (Joseph), architect, London 1784-1833 
Encyclopaedia of Architecture, 1842 
Nothin Architectonlca ftallana, 1818 
Rudiments of Architecture 1837 
Rudiments of Grammar of the Anglo Saxon 
^Tongue, 1820 

■Sciogrnpliy or Rules for the Projection of 
Shadows, 1822 

Treatise on Arches, 1811 
(He also translated I ttrumus 1826 ) 

HABnEKTON (John), horn at Brooklyn, TJ S., 
1842- 

Canoelng In KanucLla 1878 (With C L 
Norton ) 

Helen’s Babies, 1876 (Very large sale ) 
Other People s Children, 1877 
Some Folks, 1877 

Habincton (William), poet and hisloi tan, 
bishop of Worcestershire, 1G05-1G45 
Cnstara (lovo songs, in three parts), 1631 
History of Edward IV 1640 
Queen of Arragon (a tragi-comedy) 1G40 

Hacket D D (John) bishop of Lichfield, etc , 
London, 1592-1670 
Century of Sermons 1675 
Christian Consolations 1671 
Lire of Archbishop Williams, 1C92 (Said to 
be “tbe worst written book In the Inn 

g <£ ^ife, by T Plume D D , 1G75 ) 

Haddov LL U (Walter) of Buckinghamshire, 
1616-1672 

Cantabrlgienscs, fllva Exbortatlo ad Llteras, 
1552 

Lucubratloncs, 1567 (With sir John Cache ) 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiastlcorum, 1567 

Haggard LL D (John) *-* 

Reports In the High Court of Admiralty, 
1822-38 , In tbo Consistory Court 1322 In 
the Ecclesiastical Courts 1827-32 , in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1820 
(Very valuable) 

Hatles (S ir David Dalrymple lord), antiquary, 
bom at Edinburgh 1720-1792 
Annals of Scotland 1776-79 (Ills chief 
work ) 

Canons of the Church of Scotland, etc , 17G9 
DavidisHumel vita, 1787 
Historical Memoirs concerning the Provincial 
Connells of the Church of Scotland 1769 
Life of John Barclay, Mark Alexander Boyd, 


George Leslie , John Hamilton , S r James 
Ramsaj , and (in MS ) of Montrose 
Pemalns of Christian Antiquity, 1776-30 
Hvke (Eduard) poet, about 1552-1612 
Touchstone of Whites (The), 1583 
HtKEWELL(Rev Georgo) 1679-1649 
Power and Pro\ idencc of God in the Gov cm 
ment of the World, 1627 
Scutum Regum, 1012 

Hakluyt (Rev Richard) historian, of Hereford 
shire, 1653-1616 

Divers Voyages touching the Dlscoverle of 
America 1532 
Four Voyages to Florida, 1687 
Historic of the West Indies (In Latin), trans 
lated by Saunders, 1818 
Principal Navigations and Discoveries of Uio 
English Nation, 16S9, supplement com 
piled from his MSS , 1812 (Very valuable ) 
Haldaxe (Robert), of Authrej, 1764-18)2 
Evidences and Authority of Divine Revela 
tion 1816 

Exposition of the Eplstlo to the Romans, 
1835 

(IIis Life, by Alexander Haldane, the cn 
larged edition, 1852 ) 

Hale (Eduard Everett), Unitantxn minister, - 
U S , 1822- 

Daily Bread, and other Stories, 1870 
Margaret Perceval in America, 1850 
Rosary (The), 1848 
Sketches of Christian Ilistorj, i860 
Hale (Sir Mnttheu), horn at Aldcrley, in Glou 
cestersbire, 1609-1078 
Anal} sis of the Law, 1739 
Contemplations, 1C7G 
Historia Placitorum Corona;, 1730 
History of the Common Law, 1713 
Pleas of the Crown, 1678 
(IIis Life by bishop Burnet, 1682 , Roscoc, 
1830 , Dr Williams, 1835 ) 

IIvlk (Mrs), maiden name Sarah Josepha 
Buell poetess and novelist, bom at Newport, 
in Neu Hampshire, U S., 1795-1879 
Tlora s Interpreter, 1830 , 

Genius of Oblivion (The), and other rooms, 
1823 (Her firBt work ) 

Northwood, a Talc of Now England 1827 
Woman’s Record 1854 (Sketches of distln 
guished women from the creation ) 

Hales (John), “The Evcr-Memorable, ’ bom at 
Bath, in Somersetshire, 1684-1656 
Golden Remains, 1659 
(His Life, by Dcs Maizcaux, 1710 ) 
naLES, DD (Stephen), natural philosopher, 
bora at Bcckesbourn, In Kent, 1677-1761 
Hicmastatics 1733 

Vegetable Statlcks, 1727 (His best known 
w ork ) 

Hales (Dr William), chronologut and maths 
matician *-1831 
Analysis Aajuationnm, 1784 
Analysis Tluxionum 1800 
New Analysts or Chronology, 1809-14 (Ilia 
besl-1 noun worl ) 

Sonoram Doctrlua Ratlonalls et Experimen 
tails, 1778 

IlALiBurrox D C L (Thomas Chandler), hu 
mo nit, bom at Wind'or, in Nova Scotia, 
1796-1865 

Americans at nome (The), 1854 
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Sketches of Irish Character, 1828 (Her first 
production ) 

Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 1810 
Tales of "N oman s Trials 1834 
Undo Horace (a novel) 1835 
Uncle Sam’s Money-box (Tor the young ) 
Union Jack, 18G3 
White Boy (The), a novel, 1845 
Woman's Story (A), 1851 
Hall,D D (Thomas) ’nonconformist 1610-1605 
JiOalhsomeness of Long Hair , with an Ap 
pendlx against Painting, Spots Naked 
Bucks, and Exposed Bosoms, 1650 
Ponebrla Flora* 16G0 
Vlndiclto Llterarnm, 1655 
IIallam (Arthur Henry), London, 1811-1834 
Remains in Versa and Prose posthumous 
1802 (This is the “A H H 'of Tenny- 
son's In ilemoriam ) 

Hailam, D C L (Henry), philosophic historian, 
horn at Windsor, 1717-1859 
Constitutional History of England, 1827 
History of the Middle Ages 1848 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe in 
the riileenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 1837-39 

View of the State of Lurope during the Middle 
Ages, 1818 (His chief work ) 

Haile (Edwarde) chronicler, contemporary 
with Henry VIII 

Chronicle from Henry IV to Homy VIII, 
1648 

Hah.t.ck (Fitz Green), pod, born at Guildford, 
U S , 1795-1867 

Penny (a satire in the metro of Von Juan), 
1819 (His longest poem ) 

Poems 1827, 1835 

Twilight, 1818 (His first poem ) 

(His Life by F S Oozzons, 1808 ) 

Hailsck (Henry Wager), born in Now \ ork 
State, U S , 1819-1872 

Elements of Military Art and Science, 1846 
International Law, 1861 

II \llet, LL D (Edmund) astronomer, bom at 
Ilnggerston near London 1656-1742 
Catalogus Stellamm Australium, 1G79 
Circulation of the Vapours of the Sea, 1691 
General Chart showing the Variation of the 
Compass, etc , 1692 

Tahuho Astronomic®, posthumous 1749 
II ulidat (Andrew) dramatist, etc , 1830-1877 
E\ eryday Papers, 1864 
Snnnysldo Papers, 1866 
i own and Country, 1860 
%* Tor his plays see Aitendin. PEI 
IIaliidat, MD (Sir Andrew), historian, bora 
at Dumfries, in Scotland *-1840 r 

t Annals of the House of Brunswick, 1820 
Annals of tho House of Hanover, 1820 
Memoir of the Campaign of 1815, published 
1810 

Observations onXmphyscma, 1807 
IIailtfax, D D (Samuel), 1733-1790 
Analysis of Butler's Analogy 
Analysis of the Roman Civil Haw, 1774 
(Once a standard book in tho University of 
Cambridge) 

IIalliweil (James Orchard) archaologist, 
Chelsea, 1820- 

Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
1817 (&. standard work ) 


Life and Works of Shakespeare, 1851-61 
Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales 1849 
Hali bouton (Rev Thomas) called "The Holy 
Halyburton,” of Scotland 1674-1712 
Great Concom of Salvation ( The) posthumous 
1821 

Natural Religion Insufficient, etc, poslhu 
mous 1714 

Sermons (Ten) on the Lord s Supper, posthu 
mous 1722 

(His Memoirs, by himself, 1715 , hj D 
lo'ung 1824) 

Hamehtoi, (Philip Gilbert), horn at Lanesidc 
In Lancashire, 1834- 
Contemporary Trench Painters, 1867 
I tchlng and Etchers, 1868 
llarry Blonpt (a story for boys), 1875 
Intellectual Life (The), 1873. 

Isles of Loch Awe, and other Poems, 1355 
Life of Turner (tho artbt), 1873 
Modern Frenchmen, 1878 
Painter’s Camp In the Highlands (A), 1862 
Rome in 1849 (a series of articles), 1849-50 
Round my House, 1876 
Sylvan Year (The), 1876 
Unknown River (The), 1871 
Wenderholmc (a story of Lancashire, etc ) 
1869 

Hamilton (Alexander) statesman, horn in the 
Island of Nevis, one of Lesser Antilles, 
1767-1804 

Federalist (Tho), begun 1787 
Works (m 7 vols ), edited by his son, 1851 
Hamilton (Anthony, count de), born in Ire 
land, 1646-1720 

Contes de Feerie, posthumous 1805 (Charm 
ing tales ) 

Memoires du Comte do Grammont (a faithful 
delineation of the court of Charles H ) 

H vmilton (Elizabeth), born at Belfast, in Ire 
land 1768-1816 
Agrippina, 1803 
Cottagers of Glenhurnie, 1803 
Letters of a Hindoo Rajah (a covert satire on 
English manners and customs) 1796 
Letters on the Elementary Principles of Ldu 
cation, 1801-2 

Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina, 1811 
Memoirs of Modern Philosophers, 1800 
(Her Life, by Miss Benger 1818 ) 

Hamilton (Lady), maiden name Emma Hartc, 
the favourite of lord Nelson, 1761-1815 
Attitudes after the Antique, 1807 
Memoirs, with Hlnstrativo Anecdotes of 
Contemporaries 1815 
Hamilton (George Balllie), 1798-1850 
Codex Critlcus of the Hebrew Bible, 1821 
Introduction to tho Study of tho Hebrew 
Scriptures, 1814 (A very learned work ) 
Observations on tho Roman Catholic 
English Bible, 1826 

Hamilton (Hugh), bishop of Ossory, maths 
matician, 1729-1805 

Do Sectionibns Conlcis Tractatns Geoirctrl- 
ens, 1758 (A valuable worl ) 

Existence and Attributes of the Supreme 
Being, 1792 

(Works, with Life, 1809 ) 

Hamilton, DJ) (John), Secular pnest , about 
1640-1610 

Ane Catiiolih and Facile Tralctiee drauin out 
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of tUc Ifatlc Scriptures on the Heal and 
Corporall Presence of Crystis Prctious Bodlo 
and Bludo In tho Sacrament of tho Alter, 
1G81 

(His Life, by lord Hailes, 1784 ) 
ft VJirLTON' (Captain Thomas) 1789-1842 
Annnls of the Peninsular Campaign, 1849 
Cyril liiornton (a novel), 1827 
Men and Manners in America, 1833 
Hamilton, IC B (Sir William), of Scotland, 
1730-1803 

4.ntiqultes Etrasques, Grecque=, etRomalnes 
1700 (A splendid work ) A sequel, 
1701-95 

Campl Phlegnoi, 1770-77, supplement, 1779 
Observations on Mount Vesuvius 1772 
Hamilton (Sir William), metaphysician, born at 
Glasgow, in Scotland, 1783-1856 
Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 
1852 

Lectures on Metaphysics, posthumous 1859- 
* 1801 

Hamilton (William Gerard) better known as 
“Single speech Hamilton,” 1729-1790 
Parliamentary Logick, 1808 (Ilis famous 
speech is appended ) 

*.* Somo have fathered Junius’s Letters 
on William Gerard Hamilton 
Hamilton, LL D (Sir William Rowan), mathc 
' matician, Dublin, 1805-1865 
Flements of Quaternions, I860 
General Method in Dynamics (A), 1834 
lectures on Quaternions, 1853 
Theory of Systems of Rays, 182S 
Hammett (Samuel), born at Jewett City, In 
Connecticut 1810- 
Stray Yankee in Th\as (A) 1853 
Wonderful Adventures of Captain Priest 
(The), 1854 

Hammond, D D (Henry), bom at Chertsey, in 
Middlesex, 1005-1000 

Paramesis, printed separate from his 
Works, 1841 

Paraphrase and Annotations on the Now Tes- 
tament, 1053 (A celebrated work ) 

(His Life, by bishop Tell, 1601 , R Ful 
man, 1084 ) 

Hammoxd (James) poet, 1710-1742 (Son of 
Anthony nammond also a poet, called the 
“Silver-tongued ”) 

Love Elegies (once very popular, written be 
tween 1731 and his death, but first published 
by lord Chesterfield in 1743 They are con- 
tained in vol 49 of Johnson’s British Poets') 
Hammond (William Alexander), born at Anna 
polls, U S , 1828- 

lnsanityin its Relation to Crime, 1873 
Medico legal Study of tho Case of Daniel 
McFarland 1870 
Military Hygiene, 1803 
Over Mental Work, etc , 1878 
Physics and Physiology of Sleep (The), 1870 
S'ccp and its Nervous Derangement, 1809 
Treatise on Diseases of tho Nervous System, 
1871 

Hampden (Renn Dlrkson), bishop of Here*ord, 
bora in Barbadoes, 1793-1803 
Fathers of Greek Philosophy, 1802 
Lectures Introductory to tho Study of Moral 
Philosophy, 1835 

■Philosophical Evidence of Christianity, 1827 


Scholastic Philosophy in its Relation to 
Christian Theology, 1833 
Hannaford (Samuel), botanist 1828- 
Catalogue of tho riowering Plants and Ferns 
in the Neighbourhood of Totnes, in Devon- 
shire, 1851 

J ottingB in Australasia, or Notes on the Flora 
and Fauna of Victoria, 1856 
Wild Flowers of Tasmania, 1806 
IT vnnat (James), novelist, bom at Dumfiies, 
1827-1873 

Biscuits and Grog, 1848 
Characters and Criticisms, la^G 
Claret Cup (A) 1818 
Course of English Lltcraturo, 1806 
Eustace Conyers, 1855 
Hearts are 1 rumps, 1849 
King Dobbs, 1848 
Satire and Satirists, 1854 
Singleton Fontenoy, 1850 
Sketches in Ultramarine, 1853 
Studies on Thackeray, 1809 
Three Hundred Years of a Norman House, 
1866 


Han wat (Jonas), philanthropist, bom at Ports 
mouth, 1712-1780 
Farmer Trueman 
Journal, 1756-57 

Historical Account of British Trade over the 
Caspian Sea, etc , 1753 
Virtue in Humblo Life, 1774 
(His Life, by Pugh, 1787 ) 

Haiidiman (J — -) *-* 

History of tbo Town and County of Gain ay, 
1820 (A valuable work He also published 
two volumes of “Irish Minstrelsy ’ ) 
Hardin o t^Tnines Dufileld), horn at Deptford, 
1798-1863 

Lessons on Art, 1849 
Lessons on Trees, i860 
Park and 1 orest, 1841.- 
Principlcs and Practice of Art, 1845 
Harding (John), historian, 1378-1408 
Chronicle In Metro fro tho Begynnyng of 
Englad vnto ye Reigno of Edwarde IV 
1543 

Hardy (Thomas), novelist, of Dorsetshire 1810- 
Laodicean (A), 1881 

Far from the Madding Croud, 1874 (His best 
novel ) 

Hand of Ethclberta (The), 1870 
Pair of Blue Eyes (A), 1873 i 
Return of tho Native, 1877 
Under tho Greenwood Tree (a rural talc), 
1872 (His first novel ) 

Hardt (Sit Thomas Duffus), antiquary, 1804- 
1878 


Catalogue of the Lord Chancellors, etc, 1843 
Description of the Close Rolls in tho Tower oi 
London, 1833 

V He edited several of tho MS Records 
under tho Master of the Rolls , the Intro- 
duction to tho ITonumenta Bislonca Britan 
nica, 1848 , and tho tVillelmt Alalviesbunen- 
sts Gesta, 1840, for tho “English Historical 
Society ’’ 

Hare (Augustus John Cuthbcrt), bom at tho 
Villa fctrozzi, in Rome, 1834- 
Cities of Northern and Central Italy, 1875 
Days near Rome, 1874 
Epitaphs for Country Churchyards, lSGo 
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Memorials of a Quiet Life, 1672 
Walks In London, 1877 
Walks In Home 1870 
Wanderings in Spain 1872 
M Inter In Mentone (A) 18G1 
*,* Also Murray s Handbooks for Berk- 
shire, 18G0 , Buckinghamshire 18G0 , Dur- 
ham, 18G3, Northumberland, 18G3, and Ox- 
ford, 18G0 

Hai f, D.D (Francis), bishop of Chichester, 
1665-1740 He is known as the opponent 
of Hoadly, bishop of Bangor in the famous 
Rangorian controversy 1 My Kingdom Is not 
of this M orld * 1717’ Tloadly rhalntalned 
that Christ never delegated Ills authority to 
any man, and that “ Apostolic succession 
Is not scriptural The controversy is moro 
distinguished for ‘‘shuffling’ and ill temper 
than anything else 

Hajif (Rev Julius Charles), bom at nurstmon- 
ceuv, In Sussex 170G-18GS 
Guesses at Truth, 1827 (With A W Hare) 
Memoir of John Sterling 1818 
Mission of the Comforter, 1846 
Victor) of Faith 1817 
Vindication of Luther 1851 
Hahc.ua \ rs (Ldmund Hammond), born at 
Gosport, in Hampshire 1815- 
Australla and Us Gold fields, 18o5 
IIauingtov (Sir John), poet bom at Kclston, 
near Bath, in Somersetshire, 16G1-1G12 
Apologia (An), IMG 

1 plgrams (In four books) posthumous 1G1G 
History of Polindor and Flostclla, with other 
l’oems posthumous 1051 
Metamorphosis of Ajax 1500 
Lug® Antique) (papers In proso and verse), 
posthumous 1769 

Scliooto of Salerno (The) In 10 line 6tanzas, 
1G09 

Translation Into English verso of Orlando 
lunoso 1591 
Ulysses upon Ajax 159G 
'Her. of the State of the Church of England, 
(an attack on tho bishops) 1009 
11 audit (Thomas) Oxford 15G0-1G21 
Artis Analytic® Praxis, 1G31 
Kcport of tho New found Land of Virginia, 
1583 

llAityru (Rev Thomas) Independent minister, 
horn at Norwich 1715-1788 
Observations on Various Passages of Scrip- 
ture, 1761 

(Ills Memoir, by Dr A Clarke, 181G ) 
Hinxnss (Rev William), of Hampshire 1790- 
18G9 

Boyle Lecture, 1822. 

Memoir of Mary R. MItford, 1870 
A\ elcomo and Farewell (n tragedy), 1837 
It utPSFELP LL D (Nicholas), Iloman Catholic 
priest, *-1583 

Dialogl Sex contra Summl PontIDcatus, 1GGG 
Htstorla Angllcana Ecclesiastics, posthumous 
1G22 

llArniFS M D (Walter), hom at Gloucester, 
1617-1709 

De Morbis Acutls Infantlum 1691 
Pharmacologla Anti Fmpirica, 1G83 
II Arrington, M D (Ileiry), musical composer, 
1729-1816 

Nug® Antique, 1709 


Hareh.gtox’ (James) bom at UpUn^lu Not 111 
amptonshlre 1G11-1677 
Oceana (an Ideal republic) 1556 (Dngald 
Stewart calls It “one of the boasts of hug 
lish literature ") 

Political Discourses, 1660 
(HU Life by Toland, 1771 ) 

IlAnois (Benjamin) 18th century 
Ghost of Moll King, or n Night at Derry s, 
1785 

List of Covent-Gardon Ladles, or the New 
Atlantis (an annual), commenced In 1760, 
suppressed In 1793 

Harris, LL D (George), 1809- 
Llfc of Lord Chancellor Hardwlckc, 1847 
Philosophical Treatise on tho Nature and 
Constitution of Man, 1870 (Highly es 
teemed.) 

nAnris (James) bom at Salisbury 1709-1780 
Hermes, 1761 (A learned work on language 
and grammar ) 

Philological Inquiries, posthumous 1781 
Philosophical Arrangements 1775 
Treatises on (l) Art (2) Music, Poetry, and 
Painting, (3) Happiness 1765 
(His Life by his son, the carl ofMalmos 
bury, 1801 ) 

nArris, D D (John), 1667-1710 
History of Kent 1710 

Lexicon Technlcum, 1701-10 (His chief 
work.) 

Navlgantlumatqnc Itlncrantinm Bibliotheca, 
1705 

Haunts D D (John) Independent minister, of 
Devonshire, 1802-1856 
Great Teacher (The) 1835 
Mammon, 1836 

Pre-Adamite Larth (The) 1847 

Haui-is (Moses), naturalist, 1735-IS06 
Anrellan (The), 1766 
English I epldoptcra 1775 
I xposiUon of English Insects, 1776 

Harms pj) (Thaddcus Mason) bora In Boston, 
U S. 1768-1812 

Natural History of the Bible, 1820 (A vain 
able work ) 

IIa r.ms (Walter) 18th century 
Hibcraka, 1770 (Interesting and valuable) 
History and Antiquities of Dublin 1766 
History of William Princo of Nassau aDd 
Orango (William HI ) 1719 
Hlstriographaram Aliorumquo Scnptores 
Hibernia) Commentnrlum (Irish authors), 
1736 

N B —His father, Walter Harris, M D , 
lived 1647-1725, and wrote several medical 
works 

IlAnris, D D (William) biographer 1720-1770 
I !fe and Writings of Charles 1 , 1753 
I tfe of Charles II , 1766 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, 1762 
I Ift and Writings of James I of Great Britain, 
1753 

Life of Hugh Peters 1751 

HAitms (William"), 1765-1829 
Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Instltn 
tion of Great Britain, 1809 (A most useful 
work ) 

Harrison (Frederic), London 3831- 
Meaning of H’story (The), 1862 
Order and Progress 1875 
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Humr ca.lcd “ T? p Blind llar-y, ‘ mutt(re2 
about uto-im 

L!fa of M allaee(aahlfturica]rbymfnj;cp!e,ln 
U boohs) H*3 

ILuir, ILA (sotomon Ah xsnder), bom ft Ply- 
mouth In IKvor hire, 1 * 06 - 
( trur de I ion ard Saliuiln, 1835 Cob mbits 
when a Itnr ror-altr* the Id ra of the New 
Wo-ld I ’cano- suchlng the PoDon from 
Edwards Arm, 1833 Tii* Fleva'lan of the 
Law, 1*130 Lngll*b Nollli V p-lrately re 
cdvlig the Catho'lc Communion, J«T1 , 
Glseopo Gnerlnl refit Ing to enter Into 
Compart with Lh-wnoodo T1 f-opolo 3S32, 
Hannah. the Mothrr of hamne! 1*37, 
liner- 1 receiving I ntellegence of hi* 'tori'* 
Si'pwrecK 1*3*, The Hoarde*, 1**1 In 
E mc“lm% 1*2* (Ids first cxh'blt) The In 
t'-rie'ofi.t d*’h s ILpti«le-y IS'0 Intro- 
ducMan of Raphael to Fop* Julius II 
Isaac of \c'k in the Donjon of I root de 
r«rnf, 1830 Milton vb'tlng Galileo In 
rrlron, fdr The ms* Mom receiving the 
Bencdirtion of hlslatbc' 1S3j, The Three 
Inventors of Printing M oN 3 and Iluch 
Ingham 1831 

lUc'i: (Franc's Bmt\ prt and (ale ir-tter, 
Dim at V Ihsny L S, 1 30 
Condcn*ol ho"t\ lb ,7 
Lari erd W*w* Poem*. l*'l 
GaVl'l Conroe (a note!), 187* 

Hralhen Chinee (The), a poem, 18G* 
IMrteeof red I>C^( Vn). 1*7* 

Jeff rrfggi * Lotc err, i« o 
Loch of Rei-lcg Camp and ether Sketch's, 
1*70 ( Duel, of Roaring Comp l« hr far 
Ms I>ee >tf cl| ) 

Mr* Shsggi e IlH«bari*, 1*72. 

l'ocm» 11-70 
loet'rsl Mori*, 1871 
S or- ff a Mire 1878 
TnlJ« ef Table Mountiln, 1870 
Hart (Lc- Walter), l*oo-l’7t 
1 ray on Sall'fi, 1*30 

ll’eterr or Gu'tavu* Adolphus, 1753 (The 
bee* ntll'Ury 1 loprapbv In the language ) 
rwii) on Vteral Ixcz Ions 172* 

IlAJ-L'r MP (Path)), tnen'al phihitnp) tr, 
b*n a* Arm!' y ln"Sorl litre 1*0^-1757 
OS?r-vatlo i< on M-n 17tn (In high c*‘eera ) 
(Ills Life by Ids ron, 179) ) 

IlA'iur (Samuel), a natnrallied ) ngllshmAn, 
JC*0-1G70 

Conpl s' Husbandman (Tb*) 1 G.,* 

Omri lera'I m« concerning I upland a Refomt 
at'on let* 

Di-sfome of Husbandry tt*ed In Lrnbarl and 
Flande-e 16M 

Harp 1 ! fln*tr (Fe- Charles Henrr),aniii;uiirj/ 
V>ms P oseley In Shropshire, IEOO-IKj 
A nctmt Metrical Tale* 1R23 
L<e-! i f Rsrlt'c* In the University of Cam- 

ttr' !;re 1*23 

Feudal and Mllllarv Anllqnltlea of llorthtim 
1 “- land r'e, lEa* 

Ulf'oHral JIemo*lal* ofllorthampton, 18tJ 
Home nr ih* W orklng-'Man, 183C 
ftdupla Antlqtta, lltl 
Sepulchral Ilemaln* In Nbrthamptonfhlre 
Hasvtt, R.A (Sir George) bom in tl e ne'gb* 
boarboodofS'lrllng, in Swtlaud, 1805-1874 


Battle of Dnmclog, Colt/mbus discovering 
Awtrlui , Cotvtn Iters preaching, Tbo 
Cnrle-s The Fi'*! Reading of tbo JJIblo 
In Old ^ I’aul * 

ILl\ rr M l> (Gideon) ofSurrev, 1C25-1700 
Am Corarvdl Morbo* I rpectatlone 3GS9 
De t aniLatlbu*, Doll», c* Mendadla lledl- 
cem», 1C°3 

lUnarr (Richard), astrotej'r, about 1510- 
1610 

Astrological Dlmottre on the Conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter, l '“2 (This tract thmw 
tlie nho’e Ungdom into a panic. All look'd 
avllli constcmatlon for the fatal Similar, 
\pril28 1583) 

rhlladelphut, or a Defence of Brute, etc, 
15*3 

Ilarirr MD (William) bom at rolhcutone 
In Kent 157S-1C57 

Rxcmltatlo Anatomlca de dlotn Cordis ct 
^ingulul* In Anlmallbu* 1623 ( Vn lm 

nertal treatise on the ‘Circulation of tbo 
IHeod ) 

Tbcerrititlonca de Generatlone Anlmallum, 
16^1 

Lacrdtatlones dum AnVomlcn. de Clrcula- 
tlone SangtilnD etc, 1C 19 
(HI* Llf by Dr W HID, 1S1Y , Dr Law- 
rence, ]*CC ) 

Hanwoon Dl) (Edward) a Unitarian minister 
of Lancashire 1723-1791 
Biographies Cliu'lca, 17.? 

Introduction to the Study of the Mew Testa- 
ment, 17G*~7J 

Translation of the Ken- Testament 1768 
V lew of Va-lons Editions of the Grech and 
Roman Cla c *Iai 1*75 

Hasrin (Llv- anl), bom at Hawley, In Kent, 
1733-1912 

III 'orv of Canterburv, 1801 
History of Kcn>, 177^-93 
Hastint* (W arren) gotemor general of India, 
bom at Daylcsfonl, In W o-ces'creblrc, 1732- 
181* 

Sanative of tbo Insurrection In tbe7ciucn 
ihr-T of Denari a 1782 

(His 1 Ife, by O K Glclg; 1811 Macaulay 
wrote an essay on him ) 

Hattos (Sir Christopher), bom at Holdcnbj, 
LI0-I59I 

Treatise concerning Stitme* etc, 1077 
(IB* I Ife by sir IS II Nicholas ) 
nATTOv (Jornph), norelift etc , born at Andorcr, 
In Hampshire, 18T3- 
A gainst the Stream, 1SC5 
Bitter Street* (a love Ftory), 18C5 
Chrlstophe Kenrlch (a novel), 18C2 
Clytefa novel, dramatized), ltT -1 
Cruel Jsmdon 1*78 
In the Lap of Fortune, 1872 
Fit and Fit men In The Graphic, 18GI 
Queen of Bohemia (The), 1*77-78 
lallant* of Barton (Tlie), 18G7 
d alley of Popple,* (The), 1871 
IUttot (Jompn L), mu-ical conpcter, bom a» 
Llvemool, 1815- 
Tascal Bruno (an opera), lEij 
Ro’c, or Jjorc b Ransom (an opera), 1861 
Queen of tho Thames (The), an operetta, 
1813 

%• About 200 tong*, part-tong* gl era, etc. 
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HAUGrrros' (1\ llllnm), dramatic writer, abort 
1658-lulO 

Englishmen for my Money (a comedy) 1G9G 
Pleasant Comcdlo of Patient Grisslll, 1G03 
(It seems that tlio former of tlieso tv, o 
comedies vas by Thomas JIaugbton There 
aro threo editions of It In the British Mu 
scum Whether Thomas and William are the 
samo person, or brothers, is uncertain ) 

Hacstkd (P ■), poet, 17th century 

Ad Populnm (a poem), 1614 
lilt al 1 rlends ( The), a comedy, 1G32 
Senile Odium (a Batin comcdj ) 1033 
HurLOCK (Sir Henry), bom at Bishop- Wear 
mouth, in Durham, 179.M857 
History of the Ava Campaigns 1827 
(His Life by J T Headley 1859 , Dr 
W Brock, J C Marslmm, i860 ) 

IlAVrns, 51 D (Clopton), 17th century ne dls 
cot cred tho “ Haversian Canals ’ In Bone 
Osteologia-Noin, 1G91 (Long a standard 
work ) 

llAwris (Rov nngh Reginald) born at 1 gbam 
In Surrey, 1838- 
Amy Arnold, 18G3 
Arrows In tho Air, 1878 
Ashes to Ashes, 1875 

Current Coin (essays on current topics) 187G 
Music and Morals, 1871 
Pet (for children) 1874 
Poets In the Pulpit, 1885 
Shakespeare and the Stage, 1878 
Speech In Season, 1874 
Thoughts for the Times, 1872 
War (a sermon), 1878 
Worship aud Praise (a sermon), 1872 
Unscctarlan Tamlly Prayers 1874 
Hawns (Mrs ) maiden name Mary Eliza * 

Art of Beauty, 1877 
Art of Decoration, 1881 
Art of Dress 1879 
Chaucer for Children, 1876 
Chaucer for Schools, 1880 
H awes (Stephen) poet, 1483-1G12 
Comfort of Lovers (printed by W do Wordc) 
Conversion of Sett ores (a poem lu octave 
6tanzas) 1509 

Example of Vcrtu (a poem), printed 1530 
Joyfull Medytacyon, etc (printed by Wy uhyn 
do Worde) 

Ta'sc-Tyrne of Plcsuro (The) an allegorical 
poem, printed 1517 

Temple of Glasso (The) a poem , also attrl 
buted to John Lydgato 
Hawker, D D (Robert), 1753-1827 
Commentary on the Bible 1808 
Poor Man's Commentary, 1822 
Poor Man’s Commentary on tho Psalms, 1846 
Portion (Morning and Evening), 18-15 (His 
best known work ) 

Hawkeswortu, LL D (John), London, 1715- 
1773 

Adventurer (The) 1752-54 
Voyages of Byron Wallis, Carteret, and Cook, 
1773 (He received £6000 for the copyright 
of this book ) 

Hawkins (Benjamin Waterhouse), naturalist, 
London, 1807- 

Artlstic Anatomy of the Horse, Cattle, and 
biicep 1805 

Atlas of Elementary Anatomy, 1805 (With 

Huxley ) , 


Elements of Form, 1842 
Comparative Vlow of thenuman and Animai 
Irame I860 

Popular Comparative Anatomy, 1840 
Hawkins (Sir John) historian of music, Lon 
don, 1719-1789 

General History of Music, 177G (Much es- 
teemed.) 

Life of Dr Johnson, 1787 
Hawks, D D (Frauds Lister), born at Lew- 
hern, TJ S , 1798-1866 

Auricular Confession in tho Protestant Church, 
1850 

Commodoro Perry’s Expedition to tho China 
Sen and Japan, 1852-54 
Contributions to the Ecclesiastical nistory of 
tho United Slates 1836-40 
Egypt and ita Monuments, 1849 
History of North Carolina. (Unfinished at hl3 
death ) 

Reports of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina, 1823-28 

IlAWorTit (Adrian Hardy) botanist and ento- 
mologist, born at Chelsea, *-1833 
Genus Jlcsemhryanthemum, 1794 
Lcpidoptcra Britannica, 1803-28 (Excellent ) 
Saxlfragearum Ennmcratlo, 1821 
Synopsis I’lantarnm Succulentarum, 1812 
supplement, 1819 

Hawthorn r (Julian), novelist, son of Natha 
nlel Hawthorne, *- 
Brcssant (a novel), 1873 
Ellice Quentin, 1880 
Garth (a novel) 1877 
Idolatry (a novel), 1874 
Sirs Gainsborough s Diamonds, 1879 
Saxon Studies, 1875 
Sebastian Stromo, 1880 
Septimus (a novel) 1871 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel), nouhst, born at 
Salem in Massachusetts, U S , 180t-1854 
Blitbedaio Romance (The), 1852 
House of the Seven Gables (The), 1851 
I lfo of President Pierce 1852 
Mosses from nn Old Manse, 1846 
Our Old Home, 1863 

Scarlet Letter (The), 1850 (An excellent 
romance ) 

Transformation, 1859 (His best work ) 
Twice-told Tales 1837 (So called because 
they had been published lirst in periodicals ) 
(His Life by H James, Junior ) 

Hat (William), 1095-1755 
Essay on Deformity, posthumous 1791 
Rellglo Phllosophl, 1763 
IIatdon (Benjamin Robert), painter, bom at 
Plymouth, 1786-1846 

Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, 1820 (his host 
picture), Curtins leaping into the Gulf, 
1844, Dentatus, 1809 Joseph and Mary 
resting on their Road to Egypt, 1807 , Judg- 
ment of Solomon, 1814 (700 guineas), Lec- 
tures on Painting and Design, 1844-46, The 
Mock Election (painted hn prison, and 
bought by George IV for 500 guineas), 
Napoleon musing at St Helena, 1834, 
Punch, 1829 (in the National Gallery) , The 
Raising of Lazarus, 1823 (excellent) 

(HIb Life, by himself , Tom Taylor, 1863 ) 
Hates (Charles), 1678-1700 
Chronographlas Asiatic® et JEgytlacco gpccl 
then, 176? 
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TrOatko an Fluxions, 1*01 
Vindication of tiio History of the Septnaglnt, 
I 750 

IlAtra M D (Isaac Israel), born In Chester 
Oountr, U *5, 1632- 
lr,tic Boat Journcj (An), ISCO 
Cast nvvav In the Cold 1°G3 
I and of Insolation (The), 1B70 
Given 1 olar Sea (Hie), 1902. 

Hates, M I) (Isaac T ) explorer, U S , 1830- 
Open I olar Sea (The), etc., 18G7 
Hates (1 \ llllam), naturahtl, 19th century 
Natural Ulster) of Britkh Birds with their 
Port-alts, 1775 

Port-ails of Rare ami Cartons Bird* It'll 
Hatlct (W HILam), poet, born nt Clildiestcr, 
1715-1620 

Balbibon Animal*, 1603 
Ihstya In Vcm, on I pic Poetry, 1782 Ills 
tory, 17r0 Painting 1778 Sculpture, 1800 
(Me* Hetties and Plavs lies 
1 lays of Him. Act“, 1781 
Via) s with a Preface 1811 
Prinirphs of Muric, 1601 
Triumphs of Temper (six c..ntos) 1781 
Pr\ if < 

F say on Old Maids, 1783 
Life ofkovrptr l c 03 
lAA ofMlIton l?<ifl 
I If. <.r G Kormiev 1800 
(His 1 i'i bv hlm«elf was pnbll hed 1«23 ) 
Hathax, D I) (HetirjV of I)v\on“hlre, 1923- 
Hon era leljir-y, completed ls-ri 
On the Jude tiling of the llolj Spirit 1875 
JUtius (l’ob. rt\ 17th cc itnrj 
Q lodllbets lately come from New Brllanlola, 
1C29 

IIatwaup (Abraham), born at Wlshfotal, In 
Wiltshire 1603- 
Art of Pining, v-12 

Atltol [ographv, (tc„ ofMrs Ploizl 1601 
Biographical and Critical l_«says first aeries, 
IsjS second, 1«73 tlilnl, In<4 
Diaries of a Lady of Quality 16C1 
Gorlin t Ainu* (a pro'e translation), 1833. 
Juridical Tracts 1850 
W hi t mid W hl't playipt, 1673 

L-tablhbcd the Quarterly J.eWetc, c!c„ 

7928 

Hatwaiw ( c lr John) hu'onnn, *-K27 
Certain \ ecus of Qi cm niiabcthTt Reign, 
lf.10 

111 lor) of Mvvard 1\ 1C30 

IP. ofH'iiO IV jm>0 
7 Ives of the Norman hltif ^ of > ngland 1013 
Hatn ACti (W flllnm c tcphcns), vordiit, *- 
Barlura Home i960 
Ilbch Angel (flit), 1870 
Caroline 1673 
Cloud King (The), l£GS 
Demons of the S' a 160 C 
Diamond Cross (The), 1875 
7 thel flrnv, 167.. 

Lulalle or the lied and White Tlo*c, TEC0 * 
I Icry Cross (Tiic), 0 tale of the great Ameri- 
can War, 18CG 

High ro-d to Iluln (The), 1870 
Hunted to Death, 18C0 
John [fnieln Vengeance, 1870 
I/>rd Scatterbrain, or tho Rough Diamond, 
1803 

Lost Huey, l«3) 


Lov 0 ngnlnpt the W orld, 1875 
I/jvo’a 1 reason, 1S74 
Maud Luton, 1875 
Mutiny of (he Thunderer, 1878 
Perlts of a Pretty Girl, 1874 
Ilan away from Home, 1875 
Hobel Privateer (The), 1872 
Itodney Ray, 1874 

Star of tho South, 1871 (Sequel to "The 
Black Angel ”) 

Tales of the W'lld and W omlcrfnl, 1870 
Three Hed Men, 1870 
Tom Holt's Log (a sea talc), 1808 
Haywood (Mrs in*#) 1013-1700 
Court of Carnmatila (The), 1722 (This and 
"Tho New Utopia' gavo her a place In the 
Vuiicuul ) 

Peniale Spectator (Tlie) 1711 
New Utopia (The), 1723 
Spy on tho Conjuror (A) a collection of 
stories, 1725 

IIazutt (W llllara) bom at Maidstone, 1778- 

mo 

Characteristic* 1623 
Characters of Shnktopcaro’s Pbvs, 1817 
Conv ers dlons of lames Nortlicuti 1 8 10 
Drimatlc Scorpion (Tho) n satire, 1818 
h «xn) on the Prlntlplis of Human Act Ion, 1805 
lr-e thoughts on Public Alfilrs 1 b 00 
I ecture' on tin. Dramatic Llteratu-e of tho 
\gi of I lizaly tb IS21 

lectures on the I tigll»h Comic Writers, 1810 
Lectures on the 1 ngllsb IV is ism 
I Iber Amork or tlio New Pjgumllon, 1623 
J lb of Napoleon 1823 
J lie of flllaii 1630 
Memoirs ofllolcroft, 1800 
Plain Speaker (Tin ) etc 182G 
Political I ssays, with Sketches of rulitlo 
Characters, 1811 
Replj to ainllhus 1607 
Hound I able (T he) 1817 (1-ssnjs on Men 
and Manners ) 

S) etches of the Principal PIclure Galleries of 
I upland 1824 
Spirit of the Age 1825 
J aide Talk 1921-22 


* ten or tnc 1 iiglkb Stage (A) 1818 
(Ul J If. bj hkcott, IS3G, grandson, 1SG7 ) 
Hari in- (William Cup n) lBJJ- 


lUhllogranhy of Old I nglkli I lterature, 1807 
‘ ugll-h Proverbs and Provincial Phrases, 
I860 


History of tho Venetian Republic, 1SC0 
Memoirs of W Ilnillit, ihG 7 
Popular Antiquities of Gr<at Britain, 1870 
Sophie latnrk (a novel) IfioS 
Hi.au (Sir Uinuud Walker), bom near Maid 
stone, In Kent, 1805-18GS 
Ballads and other Poems, 1SC8 
Chapters on Shall and Will I85G 
Hnndhool of Spanish lalntlug 1848 
IlrAD (Sir Hands Bond) la>m at Hermitage, 
near Rochester, In Northumberland 1.02- 
18^5 


Bubbles from tho Brunnen, etc 1833 
Defenceless Stato of Britain, 1850 
Descriptive Lasayn, 1857 
J mlgnnt (The), 1840 
Pagot of 1 rench Sticks, 1851 
fortnight In Ireland (A) 1852 
Lllo of Bruce tho lravejlcr, 1830 
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Horse and bis Rider (The), 1860 
Rough Rotes on the Pampas, 1816 
Royal Engineer (The) I860 
Stokers and Pokers, 1856 
Head (Sw George), traveller, born near Roches- 
ter, 1782-1855 

Fo-est Scenes and Incidents In the Wilds of 
North America 1829 

Homo Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts 1836-37 
Rome, 1849 

Head (Richard), pseudonym “ Mcrlton La 
troon " dramatist, etc *-1678 
Almanelr or the Rhodomontadocs of Sir 
Frederic Flghtali 1672 
Canting Academy (The) 167 1 
English Rogue (The), a IV i tty Extravagant, 
1671 

Floating Island (The) 1673 
Jackson s Recantation, 1674 
Hie et ULlquc (a comedy), 1663 
Madam Wheedle, 1678 
Nena from the Stars, 1673 
Nugto Venales (jests, bulls, and witticisms) 
16SG 

Proteus Redivivus, or the Art of Wheedling, 
1667 

Venus’s Cabinet unlocked, 1671 
IIcaiine (Thomas) antiquary bom at White 
Waltham, in Ilcrkshlre, 1678-1716 
Camden s Annals 1717 
De Rebus llrltannlcls Collectanea, 1715 
Ductor Uistoricu3, 1704 
Fordun s Seohchrontcon, 1722 
Lclnnd s Itinerai y 1710-12 
Life of Alfred the Great, 1709 
Rellquia: Bodloiantc, 1703 
Reliquira Ueamianrc, 1857 
%* He edited a host of ancient authors so 
that ids complete works occupy 100 volumes 
(IIis Life by Ituddesford 1772, Henry 
Headley 1780 , Rett, 1810 ) 

Heath, D C L (Benjamin), born at Exeter, 
*-1766 

Notio ad iEschyli, Sophoclis, et Eunpldls 
Dramata, 1762 (A work of great merit ) 
Proof of the Divine Existence and Unity, 1740 
Ui atii (Charles), line engiaier, Loudon, 1784- 
1848 

Rook of Beauty, 1833-49 
Descriptive Account of Petersfleld and Chep- 
stow , etc., 1793 

Excursion down the Wye etc , 1808 
Historical and Descriptive Account of Mon 
mouth, 1804 Ragland Castle, 1801 , Tin- 
tern Abbey, 1805 
Shakespeare Gallery (The), 1836 
HEATn (Rev Dunbar Isidore), 1816- 
Exodus Papyri (The) 1855 
Future Kingdom of Christ (The), 1852-53 
Froverbs of Apliobts (The) 1858 (These pro- 
- verbs were supposed to exist n c 1900) 
Sermons on Important Subjects, 1359 (Con 
demned as unorthodox ) 

Heath (Francis George), bom at Totnes, In 
Devonshire, 1843- 
Au limn 1 eaves, 1881 
English Peasantry (The) 374 
Fcm Paradise ( The), 1875 
Fern \\ orld ( I lie) 1877 
My Garden Wild, 1881 


Our Woodland Trees, 1878 
Romance of Peasant Life (The), 1873 
II here to find Terns, 18S1 
Hfito (James) historian, I ondon 1029-1664 
Chronicle of the Late War in the Three 
Kingdoms (in four parts), 1CD1-C3 
Elegy on Dr Thomas Fuller, 1661 y Dr San 
dorson, 1662 

Flagellum, 1663 (Oliver Cromwell, “The 
Usurper”) 

Glorious Restitution of His Sacred 
Majesty Charles II , 1662 
History of Loyal English Martyrs, 16G3 
IIlatjicote, D D (Ralph), of Leicestershire, 
1721-1795 

Historic Astronomim, 1740 
IrcDarch, with an Autobiography, 1771 
Sylva (a collection of anecdotes), 1780 
Heder (Reginald), bishop of Calcutta poet, bom 
at Malpas, in Cheshire, 1783-1820 
Hymns, 1812 

Hymns written and adapted to tho Weekly 
Chnrch Service 6f tho Year, 1827 
Life of Jeremy Taylor, P.D., 1824 
Narrative of a Journey through tho Upper 
Provinces of India, from Calcutta to Bom 
bay, 182S (Very Interesting and valuable. 
Omnipotence of God (The), 1825 
Palestine (a prize poem), 1803 
Parish Sermons 1837 

Personality and Office of the Christian Com 
forter, 1815 

PoomB and Translations 1812 
Sermons preached in England, 1829 
Sermons preached m India, 1829 
(His Lire, by his widow, 1830 , Potter, 
Taylor ) 

HrBFitDEV.MD (William) London, 1710-1801 
Commentani de Morborum Histoiia et Cura 
tione, 1802 (A valuable work ) 

Essay on Mctliridatium Thcnaca (An) 1745 
Hecker (Rev Isaac Thomas), of New York, 
U S , 1819- 

Aspirations of Nature, 1857 
Catholicity In the United States 1859 
Questions of tho Soul, 1855 
Hedge (Rev Frederick Henry), bom In Cam- 
bridge Massachusetts U S , 1805- 
Prose Writers of Germany, 1848 
Hfdlet (John I'dwnrd), bishop of Cxsaropohs, 
bom at Morpeth, In R orthnmberland, 1837- 
I iglit of the Holy Spirit in tho World, 1873 
Spirit of Faith (1 he), 1875 
Who Is Jesus Christ? 1874 
Helps (Sir Arthur) 1817-1875 
Brcvni or Short Essays and Aphorisms, ISTu 
Casimir Morcmma, 1870 
Catherine Dougins (a tragedy) 1813 
Claims of Labour (an essay), 1845 
Companions of my Solitude, 1851 fA sequel 
to ‘Friends In Council ) 

Conquerors of the New World, 1843 
Conversations on War, etc , 1871 
Essays 1841 (His first production ) 
Fnends in Connell, 1847-49, second series. 

History of the Spanish Conquests of America, 
1855-61 ’ 

Ivan de Biron 1874 

Kine Henry II (an historic play) 1843. 

Life of Cortez, 1871 
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Lif-* nr Plzarro I860 

0 1 Organisation (an essay) 1860 
Oulita the Serf (a play), 3858 
Jtealmnh, 1800 

Social Pressure 1874 

Spanish Conquest In America (The) 1855-57 

1 houghts in the Cloister and the Cron d, 183o 
rhoughts upon Go\ernment, 1871 

IIf3r\t>s (Mrs ) maiden name Felicia Dorothea 
Brow ne, poetess, bom at Liverpool, 1794- 
1835 

Domestic Affections, and other Poems 1812 

Turly Blossoms, 1803 

Torcst Sanctuary (The) 1826 

Hjiuns for Childhood 1834 

Last Constantine (The), and other Poems 1827 

Lajs of Leisure Hours 1829 

Records of Women, 1828 

Sceptic (The) 1821 

Siege of Valencia, and other Poems, 1823 
Songs of the Affections, 1830 
Vespers of Palermo (a tragedy), 1823 
(Her Life by n T Chorlej , 1837 , Mrs 
Hughes, 1839 ) 

Ilia ingfoud (Walter de), historian , born at 
GIsborongh In Torkelilre, *-1347 
Ilistoiin de Rebus Gcstls Edwardl T, II et 
III printed by Bale 1548 , reprinted 1731 

IlrNDFusoa (Her Dr Ebcnezer), missionaiy, 
1784-1858 

Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
1826 (A useful book ) 

Book of Isaiah translated from the Hebron, 
1840 Jeremiah, 1851, the Twelvo Minor 
Prophets, 1845 

Iceland or tlie Journal of a Rcsldcut, 1818 
Vaudols (The), 1845 
(Ills I lfe by J S Henderson, 1859 ) 

Hi-met (Rev John) called ‘ Orator Hcnlcj, 
bom at Melton Mowbray, In Leicestershire, 
1692-1756 

Compleat Linguist (The) a grammar of all 
the tongues in being, 1719-21 
Primitive Liturgy for the Use of Oratory, 
1726 

IlE'- tir VIII , king of England, bom at Green 
wlch, 1491-1547 

On the Seven Sacraments, 1521 (Against 
Luther) For this book the pope gave 
him the title of “Tlie Defender of the 
Faith ’ 

nE>.nT op no.VTr.QDON, chronicler, *-1160 
Historia Anglorum 1135 

Hpvrt (David), of Aberdeen, 1710-1792 
Complete Lngllsh Farmer 1772 
Historical Account of Voyages round the 
World 1774 

Hbmit (Matthew), nonconformist minister, 
bom at Broadoak Farmhouse, In Wales, 
1GG2-1714 

Communicant's Companion (The), 1704 
Direction for Daily Communion, 1712 
Dlscourso against Vice and Immorality, 1705 
Discourse concerning Meekness 1692 
Exposition ol tbo Old and New Testaments, 
1704-10 (His great work ) 

Llfo of the Rev Philip Henry, 1098 
Method of Prayer (A) 1710 
Pleasantness of a Religious I lfe, 1714 
(His I He, by W Tong 1716 , Border and 
Hughes, 1811, J B Williams, 1830) 


ID\rr, DD (Robert), histonan born at St 
Ninians, in Scotland, 1718-1790 
History of Great Britain 1771-93 
Hfmit, M D (William), chemist, of Manchc^ti r 
1775-1836 

Flements of Experimental Chemistry, 1799 
IlLMtisoN (Robert), Scottish poet, *-1508 
Bludy Serf (The) Printed in the Select Re- 
mains of the Ancient Popular Poetry of 
Scotland 

Fabils, printed 1621 

Orpheus hyng and how he zcld to Hewyn 
and Hel to seek his Quene, printed 1508 
Taile of the Upiandis Mous and the Burgos 
Mous, printed 1315 

Testament of Taire Crcscide, printed 1593 
ILsslow (John Stevens) botanist, born at 
Rochester, in Northumberland, 1796-1801 
Dictionary of Botanical Terms, 1849 
Principles of Botany, 1836 
(His Life, by Jenyns, 1862 ) 

IIei nuns- (James Buonaventura), philologist, of 
Scotland 1673-1620 

Dictionarium HebraicnmetChaldaicum, 1591 
IIfi u.d (John Abraham) poet, London, 1799- 
Descent into Hell (The) a poem, 1830 
Ingathering (a war epic) 1870 
Judgment of the Flood (The) a poem, 1834 
Legend of St Loy, 1822 
Maces do Ldsdcpart (an historical romance), 
1878 

Shaksperc, his Inner Life, etc, 1865 
Tottenham (a poem) 1820 
Uxmnl (an antique love 6tory), 1877 
War of Iilca3 (The) a war epic 1871 
*,* Tor his tragedies, see Appendix III 
IlEJtnFRT (Edward lord) philosopher, of Giicr- 
bury born at Montgomery Castle, 1581-1648 
De Causis Errorum 1645 
De Religione Gentillnm, posthumous 1GG3 
De Vcritnte, 1624 
De Vita Humana, 1647 

Evpcditlo Bncklngliami Duels in Ream In- 
sulam, 1630 

Life and Reign of King Henry, VIII , post- 
humous 1649 

Memoirs, posthumous 1764 
Own Life, written by himself, posthumous 
1764 

HrRDFaT (Rev George), poet, bom at Mont- 
gomery, 1693-1633 

Priest to tbo 1 emplc, or the Country Parson 
(prose) 1652 

Temple ( The), or the Church (poetry) 1631 
(His Life, by Izaak Walton 1670, Gil- 
Ellan, 1853, W Jordan, 1853, Du)ckinck, 
1858 , A B Gro«art 1875 ) 

Herdfut, It A (John Rogers), bom at Mnldon, 
in Essex, 1810- 

Tbo Appointed Hour, 1834, The Brides of 
Venice, 1840, CaptRcs detained by Con 
dottieii, 1830, Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria, 1843 , Christ subject to bis Parents 
at Nazareth, 1847 Christmas Eve at Beth 
lchcm, 1880 , Desdemona pleading for 
Cassio, 1837, Flight from Herod s Sword, 
1881, Haldee,1835, Illustrations of Justice 
on the Earth (for the Peer’s robing room), 
1864 (a masterly work), Introduction ot 
Christianity into Britain, 1842, Joseph 
warned of Archcians, 1881 , Lear disinherit- 
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Ing Cordelia, 18-19 , Love outwateked tlio 
Drowsy Guard, 1840, Moses with the Tables 
of the Law (in the committee-room of the 
House of Lords) , Pirates of Istria bearing 
off a Venetian Bride, 1841, Trayer 1875, 
St Gregory teaching Boys to chant, 1845 , 
The Signal (a prize picture) 1840, Sir 
Thomas More and his Daughter, etc , 1844 
(in the Vernon Gallery) 

Hr.nnr.RT (Sir Thomas), traveller, bom at York, 
1600-1682 

Charles I (Memoirs of the last two years), 1663 
'1 ravels in Africa and Asia, etc , 1634 
llirenodln Carolina, 1678 , published 1702 
Heron (Robert), bom at biew Galloway, in 
Scotland 1767-1807 
General History of Scotland, 1794-99 
Herrick (Rev Robert), poet, London, 1591- 
1074 

Hesperldes 1647-48 
Noble Numbers, or Pious Pieces, 1047 
Herrino (John Frederick), painter, of Surrey, 
1795-1865 

Frugal Meal (Tko), 1847 (In the National 
Gallery) ♦ 

Hfrscitce (Sir John Frederick William), as 
tremomer, born at Slough, near Windsor, 
1790-1871 

Application of tko Calculus of Finite Differ- 
ences, 1820 (His first work ) 

Essays, 1857 

1 imillar Letters on Scientific Subjects, 1866 
Manual of Scientific Enquiry, 1849 
Outlines of Astronomy, 1850 
Physical Geography, 1861 
Preliminary Discourso on tbo Study of Natural 
Philosophy, 1831 

Results of Astronomical Observation at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 1847 
Treatise of Astronomy 1836, on Sound, 1830 , 
on the Theory of Light, 1831 
Hck\ et (Mrs ) maiden name Eleonora Louisa 
Montague poetess bom at Liverpool, 1811- 
Doublc Claim tThe) a tale, 1842 
Feasts of Camelot (1 he) 1863 
Landgratc (The), a dramatic poem, 1839 
Margaret Russell, 1840 

Hf.rvf.v (Rev James), bom at Northampton- 
shire, 1714-1753 

Meditations, etc , among the Tombs 1746-47 
Reflections in a (lower Garden, 1750 
Tlieron and Aspasla, 1755 
(His Life by John Brown, 1822, John 
Cole 1822-26 ) 

Hrna ft (John lord) statesman, 1696-1743 
Memoirs of the Reign of George PI , 1848 
IIewitsor (William) naturalist, bom at New- 
castle upon Tyne, 1806-1878 
British Oology 1831 
Exotic Butterflies 1852 
Illustrations of Diurnal Lepldoptera 
IIiwsok FRS (William), bom at Hexham, in 
Northumberland, 1739-1774 
Experimental Inquiries iuto tho Properties of 
the Blood, 1771 

I ympkntic System (Tho) 1774 
IIftdon- (Sir Christopher), astrologer, about 
1568-1653 

Defence of Judicial Astrology (A) 1603 (A 
learned book ) 

Validity of Astrology Justified, 1650 


Hetdon (John), rosicrusian about 1616-1668 "" 
Elhavareuna and Psonthonphancla, 1665 
Eugcnius Thcodldactus (In verse), 1655 
narmony of the World (The), 1662 
Holy Guide (The) leading tho Way to the 
Wonders of the World, 1662 
Idea of tho Law Charactered, etc (The) 1663 
New Method of Rosie crucian Physick, 165? 
Ocla Imperlalia, 1663 
Quintuple Rosie-cruclan Scourge, etc , 1655 
Rosle-cruclan Axlomata 1660 
Rosie cross uncovered, 1G62 
Theomagia (In three parts), 1669 
Wise Man’s Crown (The), pr the Glory of tho 
Ilosle-cross, 1604 

Hetlti., DD (Peter) bom at Bnrford, In Ox 
fordshlre, 1600-1662 
JErlus Redivlvus, 1536-47 
Certamcn Eplstolnre, 1659 
Cosmographie (In four bool s), 1622 (Tirst 
called “Microcosmus”) 

Cyprlanus Anghcus, 1644 (Thnt is, a Lifo 
of W Laud ) 

Ecclesla Restaurnta, 1661 
Lcclesia Vlndlcatn, 1657 (Anil Puritan ) 
Lxamen Hlstoricum, 1659 (An attack on 
Fuller’s Church History ) 

Help to English History, 1641 
Histone Qiiiuquarticularls, 1660 (A defence 
of Ananism .1 

Historic of Eplscople, 1642 
Hlstorio of St George or Cappadocia 1631 
Historic of the Reformation of tbe-Ckurcb of 
England, 1661 

Life, etc , of Charles n , 1659 
Parable of tlio Tares (In lo sermons) 1059 
Tkeologia Vcterum, posthumous 1673 
(His Life, by O Voron, 1 G 81 , Dr J Bir' 
nard, 1682 ) 

Hetwood (John) dramatic writer, *-15Gj 
Brecfe Balet (A), 1557 
Dialogue of Wit and Tolly, 1546 
Dialogue on Marriage, containing all the Pro- 
verbs in tbc Language, 1547 
Four P s (The), i e Palmer, Pardoner, Poti 
carry, Pedlar, 1530 

Merry Play between Johan Tyb 
and the Prester, 1533 

Merry Play between tho Pardoner and tbc 
Frere, 1533 

Of Gentylnes and Nobylyto(a dmlogne), 1535 
Piay of Lovo (The), 1033 
Spider and the File (a parable) 1556 
Hetwood (Thomas) dramatic author 1576 
1645 Wrote 220 plays, 28 of which are 
extant 

Dramas „ 

Brazen Age (The), 1603 
Challenge for Beantle (a tragi comedy), 1606 
Edward IV (In two parts) 1600 
English Traveller (The), a tragi comedy, 1633 
Fair Maid of the Exchange (1 he) 1007 
Fair Maid of the West (The) a corned}, 1611 
Tortuno by Land and Sea (a tragi comedy), 
1655 

Four Prentises of London, 1616 
Golden Age (The) 1611 
Iron Age (The) in two parts 1632 
Lancashire Witches (a comedy) 1634 
Life and Death of Hector, 1614 
Love’s Maistrcsse (a masque), 1638 
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Maydenliead Well Lost (A) a comedy, 1G34 
Queen Elizabeth s Troubles (two parts), 1600, 
1609 

Rape of Lucrece (The), a tragedy 1608 
Royall King and Loyall Subject (A), a tragi- 
comedy, 1637 
Silver Ago (The), 1613 
Wise Woman of Hogsdou (a comedy), 1638 
Woman fcilde by Kindnesse (A), before 1603, 
third edition 1617 

hot dramas 

Apology for Actors (three treatises), 1G12 
Description of H Mb The Great Ilarry, 1G37 
England s Elizabeth, from her Cradle to her 
Crown, 1631 

Epitbaiamium on the Marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth, 1G13 

Funeral Eiegle on Ilenry Prince of Whies 
1613 

Funeral Elegie on James 1 , 1025 
Gunalhelon (in nine boohs, inscribed with tin. 

names of the nine Muses) 1624 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels (a poem in 
nine boohs) 1635 
Life of Merlin, etc , 1G41 
Life of the Duchess of Suffolk, 1631 
Lives of the Nino Most Worthy Women of the 
A\ orld 1640 

Lives of the Most Famous and Infamous 
W r omen of all Ages, posthumous 1657 
Londini Artium, etc (a pageant), 1G32 
Londmi Speculum (a pageant), 1637 
Londml Status Pacatus (a pageant) 1639 
London's Harbour of Health and Happiness 
(a pageant), 1635 

London s Jus Honorarium (a pageant), 1631 
Porta Pjetatts (a pageant), 1638 
Friest(A),a Judge, and a Patentee (t e. Laud 
lord Finch, and alderman Abel) 1641 
Troia Britannlca (a poem In 17 cantons), 
1609 

(His Life, by J P Collier, 1856 ) 

Hiddeud (Shirley) horticulturist, 19th century 
Epitome o r the Russian War, 1857 
Fresh-water Aquaria, 1856 
Garden Favourites, 1858 
HtnnEKT, M D (Samuel) 19th century 
Description of the Shetland Islands, 1822 (A 
valuable work ) 

History of the College and Collegiate Church 
of Manchester, 1828 

History of Extinct Volcanoes, etc , 1832 
Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions, 
1824 

Hickes, DD (George) Saxomst and antiquary, 
bom at Newsham, in Yorkshire, 1642-1715 
Devotions 1712 (A stock book ) 
Instltntlones Grammatical Anglo Saxonlce, 
1089 

Thesaurus Llnguarum Vcterum Scptentrionn-- 
llum 1703-6 (His great work ) 

IIio dev (Ralph) of Chester chronicler, *-1367 
Polychronycon, 1357 (Printed by Caxton, 
1482, and by Wynkyn de Worde, 1495 ) 
Hicccis (Godfrey), antiquary , 1771-1833 
Anacalypsis, 1836 
Celtic Druids, 1827 
Hora) Sabbaticn, 1826 
Mohammed, 1829 
HiGGrvs (Rev John), 1544-1605 
Mirror for Magistrates, 1574 


Hiqginson (Thomas Wentworth), bom at Cam- 
bridge, US 1823- 
Atlantic Essays, 1871 

Brief Biographies of European Statesmen, 
1875 

Harvard Memorial Biographies, 18GS 
Life in a Black Regiment 1870 
Malbone (an Oldport romance), 18GD 
Oidport Days (t^ Newport), 1874 
Outdoor Papers, 1863 

Young Folks History of the United States, 
1875 

IDgcovs (Bevil) 1670-1735 
Generous Conqueror (The) 1702 
Historical and Critical Remarks on Burnet s 
Oicn Times 1725 

Short View of the English History, 1723 
Highmore (Anthony) jurist, London, 1758- 
1829 

History of the Artillery Company of London, 
1804 

Pietas Londincnais, 1810 
Review of the History of Mortmain 1787 
Treatise of Idiocy and Lunacy, 1807 
HrcmtOPE (Joseph), painter, London, 1092- 
1780 

Practice of Perspective 1763 
Hill (Aaron) -poet, etc , London 16S4-1749 
I Ifnd or tne Fair Inconstant (a drama), 1710 
History of the Ottoman Empire 1709 
Northern Star (The), a poem in praise of 
Peter the Great, 1718 
Rmaldo (an opera), 1711 
Hill, D D (George), of Scotland, 1748-1820 
Lectures in Divinity, posthumous 1821 (Mach 
esteemed ) 

Lectures to illustrate Jewish History, 1812 
Theological Institutes (in three parts), 1803 
View of the Constitution of the Chnrch of 
Scotland 1817 

Hill, M D (Sir John), botanist, bom at Spald 
ing in Lincolnshire, 1716-1775 
British Herbal (The), 1756 
Construction of Timber (The) In five books, 
1770 

Eden or a Compleat Body of Gardening, 1773 
Exotic Botany, 1752 
Flora Britannlca, 1700 
General Natural History (A), 1748 
Herbarum Britannlcnm, lY70 
History of the Materia Mcdica, 1751 
Hortus Kewensis, 1763 
Airs Glasse's Cookeiy, 1749 
Review of the Works of the Royal Society, 
1751 

Sleep of Plants (The) 1752 
Vegetable System (The) 1766-76 
V He also wrote some farces, which called 
forth from Garrick the following couplet -r 

For physic and farces his equal there scarce Is , 
His farces are pbyBlc, his physic a farce is 

Hill (Rev Rowland), bom at Hawkestone 
near Shrewsbury, 1744-1833 
Village Dialogues 1801 
(His Life, by W Jones, 1842, L Sidney, 
1844 ) 

Hill (Rev Thomas), about 1530-1602 
Art of Physiognomy, 1571 
Contemplation of Mysteries (no date). 
Interpretation of Dreams, 1563 
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Proffitable Arte of Gardening, 1568 
Pro Hi table Instruction for the Ordering of 
Bees, 15*74 

bchoole of Skll (The), In two boobs, 1509 
IIilton (John), musical composer, *-1655 
Ayres and Falas (for three voices), 1627 
Catch that catch can (a collection of catches, 
etc ), 1652 (In this collection “ Non Nobis 
Dominc,” first appeared A great favourite 
with the royal family ) 

Hilton (Walter), monk of Sheen, contemporary 
w 1th Henry VT 

Ladder of Perfection (The), 1494 (Printed by 
Wynkyn do Worde ) ' 

AS alter Hiltons “Devoute Boke, ’ 1506 
(Printed by R. Pynson ) 

Hilton It.A. (William), bom at Lincoln, 1786- 
1S39 

Christ crowned with Thoms 1825 
Ldith and the Monks searching for the Body 
of narold, 1831 
Infant Warrior (The), 1836 
Sir Calcplne rescuing berena 1831 
Una entering the Cave of Corccca 1832 
IIincks (Edward), philologist, bom at Cork, 
1792-1866 

Assyrlo Babylonian Measures of Time, 1865 
Catalogue of Egyptian MSS In Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin, 1843 
On Egyptian Steel 1842 
Hind (John Russell), astronomer and mathe 
matician, bom at Nottingham, 1823- 
Astronomical Vocabulary', 1852 
Comets (The) 1852 
Elements of Algebra 1855 
Illustrated London Astronomy 1853 
Recent Comets and their Orbits 1815 
Solar System (1 he), 1846 
Unexpected Return of the Great Comet, 
1848 x 

Hinds, DD (Samuel) bishop of Norwich bom 
in Barbadoes, 1793-1872 
Nature and Extent of Inspiration, 1831 
Poems, 1834 

Rise and Early Progress of Christianity, 1828 
llircncoCK DD (Fdward), geologist, bom at 
Deerfield in Massachusetts, U S , 1793-18G4 
Elementary Geology, 1810 
Fossil Footmarks In the United States, 1848 
Geology of the Connecticut Valley, 1824 
Ichnology of New England, 18 j 8 
Religion of Geology, 1851 
Report on the Geology of Massachusetts 1833- 
1841 

Hitchcock, DD (Roswell Dwight), bora at 
Machlas, U S , 1817- 
Completo Analysis of the Bible, 1869 
Hymns and (divine) Songs, 1874, 1876 
Ho\di.t, D D (Benjamin) bishop of Winchester, 
horn at Westerham, in ICent, 1G70-17G1 
“My Kingdom Is not of this World’ 1717 
(A sermon which originated the famous 
Bangorlan controversy Hoadly main- 
tained that Christ did not delegate His au- 
thority to any human being and therefore 
denied the dogma of apostolic succession 
His chief opponent was W Law The 
odium theologicum is the most strll Ing 
feature of this battle of hooks ) 

Plain Account of the Nature and End tf the 
Lord a Supper, 1735 


Reasonableness of Conformity to the Chnrdt 
of Lngland, 1703 
Sermons, 1764-55 

Hoadly, M D (Benjamin), London, 1705- 
1757 

Suspicious Husband (The), a comedy, 1747 
Three Letters on the Organs of Respiration, 
1737 

Ho mil (Sir Richard Colt) topographer and an- 
tiquary bom at Stourhead, In Worcester 
shire, 1758-1838 

Ancient History of Wiltshire, 1810-19 
British Antiquities in Dorsetshire (no date 
Chronlcon Vllodnnense, 1830 
History of Modem Wiltshire, 1822-32 
Ilungerfordiann, 1823 

Ihnerarium Cambrics, by Girnldus Cam 
brensis, 1806 

Recollections of a Classical Tour, 1818 
Reglstrum Wiltunense, Saxonlcnm ct Latl 
num 1827 

Tour through the Isle of Elba, 1814 
Tumnll Wlltunenses, 1820 (Stonehenge ) 
Honnes (Thomas) one of the five great philoso- 
phers of Great Bi itain, bom at Malmes- 
bury, In Wiltshire 15SS-1G28 
Behemoth (The) 1679 (History of the Civil 
Wars) 

Decameron Physiologlcnm, 1678 
De Corpore Politico, 1650 
Ecclesiastical History from Moses to Luther, 
posthumous 1688 

Elements Philosophies do Cive, 1642 
JTomer translated into English Verse, 1675 
Human Nature, 1650 

Leviathan, 1651 (On forms of government 
nis great work ) 

Liberty and Necessity, 1654 
Life of himself, in Latin Verse 1672 
Wonders of tho Peak (a poem), 1636 
(His Life, by R Blackbumc, 1681 ) 
Hodgks, M D (Nathaniel) 1G30-1G84 
Loimologia 1G72 (Tho Plaguo of London ) 
Hodgson R A (John Lv an) London, 1831- 
An Arab Patriarch, 1871, Arab Prisoners, 
1870, Arab Shepherds, 1870, An Arab 
Story-teller 18G9 , Army Reorganization in 
Morocco, 1872 , Arrest of Poachers, 1857 , 
A Barber’s Shop in Tunis 1875 , Bound for 
the Black Sea, 1881 Canvassing for a Vote, 
1858, Chinese Ladies, etc, 1868, Cock- 
fighting 1876 Commercial Activity in tho 
East, 1877 , The Eastern Question, 1878 , 
Evensong 1867, First Sight of tho Armada, 
1863, Following the Plough, 1876, Home- 
ward Bound, 1880, A Jewess accused of 
Witchcraft, 1866, Musical Rehearsal in a 
T armhouse, 1860 , A Needy Knife grinder, 
1874 , Odd Fish 1874 , The Outpost, 1871 , 
Pampered Menials, 1877, The Pasha, 1878, 
1 ho Patriot s Wife, 1859 , Queen Elizabeth 
at Purflect, 1864 , Returning tho Salute, 
1874 , Rctnm of Sir Francis Drake from 
Cadiz, 1862 , Roman Trireme at Sea, 1868 , 
A Shipwrecked Sailor lookingoutfor a Sail, 
1881 , Sir T More s Daughter In Holbein s 
Studio, 1861, The Snake charmer, 1872, 
Taking Home the Bride, 1865, The Talis- 
man 1875, The Temple of Diana, 1876, 
A 'I'nnlsiau Bird seller, 1873, Tho lura ol 
the tide, 1875 
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Hour (D D (Humphrey), bom at Odcorabc, in 
q otncrSct!hlre, 1659-1700 

of Secs vacant by Uncanonlcal Depriva- 
tion 3693 

Dc Bibllornm Texttbos Origlnaitbui, 1*05 
On high estimation ' 

Dl Crtrd9 Iliustribns Idngnar Ones In 
ftauratoribus, 1742 
Hlrtory of Lnglisb Connells, etc , 1*03 
iforuivn (Mrs ), bom at Sheffield, 1770-1814 
Decision, 1821 
Poems, 1605 
Son of a Genius, 1822 

HoGAr.nr(U lUIam) tatmcarlut, etc,, London, 
1697-1704 

Analysis of Beauty, 1753, The Distressed 
Poet, The election (four engravings), l'5o. 
The Enraged musician, 1*41 I he Four 
Stages of Cruelty, 1750, The Harlots I’ro- 
gre-s (In Fix pictures), 1733-31, Hlustra 
tions lo Uudtbras, 1720, The Industrious 
and Idle Apprentice (In 12 engravings) 
1748, Lord Lovat 1746, The March to 
Finchley 1748 , Marriage 4 la Mode (In fir 
pictures) 1745 (In the National Galterv), 
Modem Midnight Conversation 1732, fhe 
Rake’s Progress (In eight engravings), 1735- 
1730, Siglsmunoa, 175D Southwark Fair, 
The Strolling Players, The Times (a satire 
on W I’ut), 1702 

(IBs Lite, by J NlclioD, 17bl , T Clerk 
1810, Sala,ln Comhill Magazine Anccdot -s 
of Hogarth, by J 13 Mchols 1833) 

Horn (James) “The Ettnck Shepherd," port, 
bom at Ettrlck, in Scotland, 1772-1635 
Forest Minstrel (The), 1810 
Madjr of tho Moor (In Spenserian stanzas), 
1810 

Mistakes of a "Night, 1791 
Mountain Bard (Flic) 1S07 (The "Skvlarl ' 
Is beyond all prai'e ) 

Pilgrims of the Sun (The), a poem 1815 
Poetic Mirror (The), 1814 
Queen Hyiidc (a poem In fir boohs) 1825 
Queen a \\ nkc(Thc), 1813 fliis bes ) Tim 
itorvof Hilmeny is admirable 
yottl«h Pastorals, Poem" and Songs, isoi 
J’rote 

Altrivo Tales (flic), 1832 
Lrownie of Bodsbeck (The), a tale of the 
Covenanter^, 1818 
3-ay Sermons, 1834 
Life of Sir Waiter Scott, 

Montrose Tales, 1835 
'tiiepherd s Guide (The), 1807 
Three Perils or Man (The) 1622 
Three Perils of W oman (Ibc), Love Teasing 
nnd Jealousy, 1823. 

Winter Fvening Tales 1820 
(Ills Life In \V ll=on s Edition, 1833 ) 

Hocc LL.D (Robert), fa'enut, etc., bom at 
Duuse In Scotland 1818- 
liritlsh Pomology 1851 
Dahlia (The), 16j2 
Fruit Manual (The), 1800 
Gardener's Near book (an annual.) 

Handbook of Hardy Annual! (A), 1837 
Manual of Fruits, teig 
Vegetable kingdom end Its Freda ts (The), 
li>5S 

Wild Flower* 0 f Gre„t E-’t&ln (Tte),V6C5 


HoLCLOrr (Thomas), dranatu', Londu I'i5- 

1^09 

Travels through V. ttWrmal’a, ettt, ISO! 

%* For his dranm vc Ai i rants III 
(His Life, by Hazhtt, mo) 

Holpis- (prv Hsnrv), of Lanrarhire, 15?*-1CSS 
DL cuur v ' concerning Tine 3C"4 
Divin> FM'i Analysis 1652 
Marginal Notes on the New Testament 1609 
Hotprr., 1) D (William), bom in Nott'ngham- 
hamshire 1614-1697 
Ebmcnts of Speech, 1669 
Treatise on the Principles of Harmon v 1CD1 
Hotpsworm (Ldward), bom at North Stone 
lnm in Hampshire, 1GS3-1746 
Mnrelpula, or the Moure trap (a poem), 1723 
Hole (Rev Richard) poet, bom at tlat'er, 1 . .,0- 
1803 

Arthur (a poetical romance In reven booits), 
1789 (l'rals -d by Dr Drake ) 
remarks on Sindbad s 1 oyages, 179' (Good ) 
HotisfitED (Raphael), chni-icter, born of a 
Cheshire family *-1560 
Chronicles o' I nglaude Scotland?, and Ire 
landc 1577-67 

Hull, A K.A (Frank), horn In Keati*h Town, 
IS 15— 

Deserted, 1874, Going Home 1:77, Her 
Firstborn, 1B70, Home Again, ISil, New 
gate, etc^ 1878, The Ordeal, 1600 Ordered 
to the: Front, 1850, \ Seat in a lvailway 
Station, 1873 The I xml gave, and the 
Lord hath taWn away, 1603-69, A Vil- 
lage Funeral le'2 
Hoi i i\u (Henrv), 17th ccnture 
Bazillologh, lot, (Portraits of the PntHi 
sovereigns ) 

Hcroologla Angiica, 1620 (Portraits of 
famous EnglHimcn ) 

Holla v p .M D (Sir Hcnrv) 1783-1673 
Medical Notes, etc., 16jj 
Mental Physiology, 1=53 
Travels In the Ionian Die* t*c. I'M* 
Holland (Ilenrv Plchard Vas«all lov 1 rd) 
lorn In 1\ llmlnre, 1773-1=10 
Foreign Pemlni«ccncc" po-tbnmon» 18)0 
HPtorv of the Whig I art; 

Life and Writings of lx) pc Folia dc \ < ga 
Carpio 1817 

Memoirs of the Whig Pirtv, 1852 
Uoli-anp MD (Sir Henry), bom at knu‘"r ml. 
In Cheshire, 1786-1873 
Chapters on Mental Phi elotngv I=j 2 . 

E* av on Scientific Subject* l s 62 
Medical Notes and Reflection" 1=10 
Travels In Albania, The. aly, c'c., 3515 
Holland M D (Jo«lali Gilbe-t), ttorekr' end 
pod, bom at Belcbcrtovm, L S, 1319- 
Arthnr Bonnicart Ie, 1873 
Bay Path (fhe) 1S57 (His Gret no-cl ) 
Bitter Swec* (a d-amatic poem) igjs 
iii'tory of Western Mas. adiusct**, 1 “j 5 
lCathrina (a poemk 1603 
Marble Propbccv(Tbe), and o hcrroam« 1=73 
Miriness of the Mar"*' (The), a no-el, 1674 
Nicholas ilsturin, 1877 
Seven Oak" 1870 

Titcomb Papers (Tb"), b*gnn 185= 
EouavrsnuAP (Tobnk Ix-ndan, 3=27- 
Srass'iopper (The) ( , n t y, r ^ 

• La Ogale.") 
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Rubbing the Gilt off 1860 
Stories and Essays, 1814 
To-day, 1864 

Under Bow BellS, 1850 (From Household 
fjords ) 

Underground London, 1862 
Holm Air (Lieutenant James) “ Tho Blind 
Traveller,” 1791-1857 

Narrative of a Journey In 1819, 1820, 1821, 
published 1822 

Travels through Russia, Siberia, etc., 1825 
Voyngo Round the World, 1834 
Holme (Randle), herald, about 1629-1692 
Academy of Armory etc , 1688 
Holmes D D (Abiel), born at Cambridge, U S , 
1763-1830 

American Annals from Its I'irst DIs 
covery, 1805 (A very valuable a orh ) 
Holmes, D D (Nathaniel) ejected noncon 
formist, Hebraist, 1610-1678 
Resurrection Revealed (The), 1653 (A very 
learned work ) 

Holmes, II D (Oliver Wendell), _poet, etc , born 
_ at Cambridge, Massachusetts, U S 1809- 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (prose) 1857 
Elsie Venner (a romance of destiny) 1861 
Guardian Angel (Tho) 1868 
Mechanfcm in Thought and Morals 1870 
Poet at the Breakfast Table (The) 1872 
Professor at tho Breakfast Table 
Report on Medical Literature, 1848 
Songs in Many Leys 1864 
Soundings from the Atlantic, 1864 
Holt (Emily Sarah) See Addhlda 
Holwiml, MD (John Zephaniali), of Dublin, 
1711-1798 

Dissertations on the Origin, Nature, and Pur- 
suits of Intelligent Beings, 1788 
Historical Events relating to Bengal, etc, 
1765-71 

Narrative of the Deaths of those 
suffocated in tho Black Hole of Calcutta, 
1758 

India Tracts, 1774 

Holtdat, D D (Barton) poef, 1593-1661 
Shoemaker s Holiday (The) a comedy, 1600 
Survey of the World (in 10 books) 1661 
Technogamin or the Marriage of the ArtB (a 
comedy) 1630 

Holtoake (Francis), of Warwickshire 1567- 
1653 

Etymological Dictionary of Latin Words, 1606 
(Thomas Holyoake published a Latin Dic- 
tionary, 1677 ) 

Homf (Daniel Douglas), spiritualist, 1833- 
Incidents of my Life 1863 
Home (Sir Everurd), of Edinburgh, 1756-1832 
Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 1814-23 
Home (Henry) lord Karnes, born at Karnes, in 
Scotland, 1696-1782 

Decisions of the Court of Session, 1741-80 
Elements of Criticism 1762 (His chief work ) 
Essays on Natural Religion, 1751 

(Celebrated ) 

Essays upon Several Subjects concerning 
British Antiquities, 1747 
Gentleman Farmer (The) 1776 
Historical Law Tracts 1758 
Introduction to the Art of Thinking, 1761 
Loo c e Thoughts on Education, 1781 
Principles of Equity, 1700 


Principles of tho Law or Scotland, 1754 
Remarkablo Decisions of the Court of Ses- 
sions 1716-28 

Sketches of the History of Man 1774 
(His Life, by lord 11 oodhousclce, 1807 ) 
Home (James) 18tb century 
Scripture History of the Jews, etc , 1737 
(Recommended by bishop Tomline) 

Homt (Rev John), dramatist, bom at Leith, in 
Scotland 1722-1808 
History of the Rebellion 1 802 
*•* For his dramas, see ArrrNDrx HI 
(His Life, by Mackenzie, 1822 ) 

Hove (William), bom at Bath, in Somersetshire, 
1779-1842 

Ancient Mysteries 1823 
Apocryphal New Testament, 1820 
Bullet II Deum (The), 1817 
Everyday Book, 1825-27 
racctla: and Miscellanies 1827 
Memoirs of Sheridan, 1817 
Political House that Jack built, 1316 
Table book, 1827-28 
Year-book, 1832 

Hood ''Rev Edwin Pavton) Independent 
minister, bom at Westminster, 1820- 
Age and Its Architects (The) 

Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild Wales 
1881 

Day, the Book, and tho Teacher (The), 1830 
(A centenary memorial ) 

Genius and Industry 
Lamps Pitchers, and Trumpets 
Life of Swedenborg 

Mental and Moral Philosophy of Laughter 
Romance of Biography (The) 

Self formation 

Thomas Carlyle, Philosophic Thinker, Theo- 
logian Historian and Poet, 1881 
Vignettes of the Great Revival of the High 
teenth Century, 1881 
World of Anecdote (Tho) 

World of Moral and Religions Anecdote 1870 
Hood (Thomas) poet and humorist, London, 
1798-1845 

Comic Annual, 1829-39 
Dream of Eugene Aram, 1845 
Epping Hunt, 1829 
Hood s Own 1838-39 
National Tales 1827 

Odes and Addresses to Great. People 1825 
(With J H Reynolds ) 

Plea for tho Midsummer Fairies and other 
Poems 3827 

Poems Eugene Aram's Dream , Song of the 
Shirt 1843 , Bridge of Sighs etc 
Poems of Wit and Hnmour 1817 
Tylney nail (a novel) 1831 
Dp the Rhine, 1840 
Whims and Oddities 1826-27 
Whimsicalities, 1843—44 
(His Life, by his 6on and daughter, I860 ) 
Hook DD (James), dean of Worcester, 1763- 
1828 

Anguis in Herba, 1802 
Hook, R A (James Ciarko) 1819- 
Breton Fishwives, 1864 Diamond Merchants, 
Cornwall, 1881 , Finding the Body of Harold, 
1846 (gold medal) ‘King Baby,” the 
WTiite Sands of Iona, 1880, Mussel Gar- 
dens, 1880 , Luff, Bov! (a marine picture), 
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1159 , Post Work (a landscape), 1381, 
Times of the Persecution of the Reformers 
In Paris 1851, The Trawlers (a marino 
picture), 13G2 , The Nearest Way to School, 
1881 , Venetian Pictures (a series), 1849-54 

IIoOK (Theodore Edward), novelist, London, 
1788-1811 

Adventures of an Actor, 1842 
All In tho V rung ( a novel), 1839 
Births Deaths and Marriage” 1839 
Coodn Geoffrey, the Old Bachlor, 1810 
Fathers and Sons, 1841 

Gilbert Gurney, 1835 (An autobiography 
worked Into a novel ) 

Gurney Mamed (a novel), 1837 

Jack Brag (a novel), 1837 

Killing no Murder (a drama) 1811 

Life of Sir David Baird, 1832 

Love and Prtdo (a novel) 1833 

Man of Sorrow (The), 1809 (His first novel ) 

Maxwell (a novel), 1830 

Parson’s Daughter (The), 1835 

Pascal Bruno (a Sicilian story) 1837 

Pen Owen 1855 

Percy Mallory, 1821 

Perigrino Bunco, or Settled nt Last, 1812 
Peter and Faul (a drama) 1815 
Precept and Practice, 1810 
Iteminl«ccncea of Michael Kc'Iy, 1820 
Sayings and Doings, 1824, 1825, 1823 
Soldier’s Return ( Hie) an operatic farce, 1805 
(His Life byfi If D Barham, 18(8) 

IIook.D D (V altfrr.irquh.tr) dean of Chlchcs 
ter, bom at Worcester, 1798-1875 
Church Dictionary, 1835 
Ecclesiastical Biography, 1815-52 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 1 88 1 - 
1875 (His chief work ) 

Sermons suggested by tho Miracles of Christ, 
1847 

(His Life by tho Rev W R W Stephens, 
his 6on In law, 1881 ) 

Hooke, D.D (Luho Joseph), of Dublin, 1710- 
1795 

Relfgionis Naturalis Revelatm et Catholice 
Principle 1754 

Hooter (Nathaniel) historian, 1590-1703 
Roman History, 1757-71 

Hookeh (John), antiquary, bora at Exeter, 
1521-1501 

Catalogue of tho Bishops of Exeter, 1581 
Order and Usage of Keeping the Parliaments 
lu England, 1572 

HooKEr, M D (Joseph Dalton), botanist, bora 
nt Glasgow, 1815- 

Botany of Sir Jamee Ross s Antarctic Voyage 
(in three parts) — i Tho Flora of Lew Zea 
land, of Tasmania of Lord Auckland’s 
Islands , li Illustrations of Sikkim-HIma 
layan Plants, lii Tho Rhododendrons of 
Sikkim Himalaya 
Flora of British India (The), 1874 
Himalayan Journal”, 1852 
Student s Flora of tho British Islands (The), 
1870 

HoOkeh,DD (R!coard,)bomatHeavyt*ec,ncar 
Exeter 1654-1000 

Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, first four books, 
1594, fifth book, 1597, last two, posthu- 
mous 1604 

(His Life, hy Walton, 1665 ) 


Hookfh, F P..S (Sir William Jackson), botanist, 
bora at Norwich, 1785-1865 
Botanical Misccllanj', 1830-33 
Botany of Captain Beechy’s Voyages to tho 
Pacific 1831-41 (With Dr W Araott ) 
British Ferns, 1862 
-British Flora (The), 1830 
Century of Ferns, 1854 
Century of Orchidaceous Plants (A), 1848 
Exotic Flora, 1823-27 
Flora BoreaH-Amcncana, 1829-10 
Flora Scotica, 1821 
Garden Terns, 1862 

leones Filicnm, 1829-31 (With Dr Grcville ) 
leones Plantarum, 1837-60 
Illustrations of the Genera of Fems, 1838-12 
Journal of Botany, 1831-12 1812-51, 1849-55 
Journal of a lour In Iceland, 1811 (His 
first ) 

Monograph of the British Jungennannlu, 
1812-10 

Musci Exolicl, 1818-20 
Muscologla Britannlca, 1818 (With Taylor 
Species HUcum 1816-51 
Victoria Regia (The) 1851 
Hooi.f (John) poet, bom atTcntcrden, in Kent, 
1727-1803 

Clconic' (a tragedy) 1775 
Cyrus (a tragedy), 1753 
Tymanthcs (a tragedy), 1770 
Translations in English verso of Ariosto s 
Orlando Funo'o, 1773-83, Tassos Jeru- 
salem delivered, 1762 

Hoorrn (John), bishop of Gloucester, horn In 
Somersetshire, 1193-1555 (This is the 
Hooper who was burnt alivo ) 

Answer unto mj Lord of V ynchester’s Books, 
The Dcuylt Sophistne, 1547 
Dcclarlclon of Christo and of his Ofiycc (A), 
1547 

Exposition of Psalms, 1562, 1580 
runerall Oralyon (A), 1549 
Godlcy Annotations on “RomaynesChapytcr 
MU,’’ 1651 

Godley Protestacion of the Christian Faytli,~ 
1550 

Homelyn in Tyme of Pcstylencc, 1553 
Lesson of the Incarnation (A), 1649 
Propbeic Jonas (The), In seven sermons 1650 
Hoorrn, MJ) (William), *- 
Medical Dictionary, 1825 
Morbid Anatomy of the Human Brain, 1826 
Morbid Anatomy of the Human Uterus, 1832 
Hoi r (Thomas), 1771-1831 
Anastaslus 1819 (His master work ) 
Costume of tho Ancients, 1809 (Much es- 
teemed ) 

Designs ot Modern Costumes, 1812 
Origin and Prospects of Man 1821 
Hopkins, D D (Mark), bom nt Stockhridgc, 
U S , 1802- 

Law of Love, and Love as a Law (The), 1869 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 1858 
Lowell Lectures on tbo Evidences of Chris 
tianity, 1816 

Miscellaneous Essays, etc., 1847 
Outline Study of Sian (An), 1873 
Strength and Beauty 1874 
HorKiKs (Matthow) “Tho Witch finder," about 
1610-1660 

Discovery of Witches (The), 1647 
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IloPTOS (Arthur), “The Miracle of his age,” 
mathematician, 1589-1614 
Baculum Geodeticum, 1610 
Concordancy of Yeares (A), 1615 
Speculum Topographicum, 1611 

Horne, D D (George), bishop of Norwich, bom 
at Otham, in Kent, 1730-1792 
Commentary on the Psalms 1776 
Letters on Infidelity, 178 1 
(His Life, by Jones of Nayland 1795) 

House (Itichard Hengist), poet and dramatist, 
London, 1803- 
Ballads and Romances, 1846 
Cosmo de Medici (a drama), 1837 
Death Fetch (The), 1839 
Death of Marlowe (a drama\ 1838 
Dreamer and orker* (The), 1851 
Exposition of the Barriers to Men of 
Genius, etc , 1838 
Gregory VII (a tragedy), 1840 
Judas Iscariot (a miracle play), 1848 
Laura Dlbalzo 1880 
Life or Napoleon 1841 
I New Spirit of the Age, 1844 

Orion (an epic poem, price one farthing) 1843 
Undeveloped Characters of Shakespeare, 1880 

Horne, D D (Thomas Hartwell) London, 1780- 
1802 

Bibliographical Notes on the “Book of 
Jasher, ' 1833 
Deism refuted, 1826 

Introduction to a Critical Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, 1818 (Unrivalled) 

Life of Ei«hop Beveridge, 1824 
Manual of Biblical Bibliography, 1839 
Marlolatry, 1841 
Protestant Memorial (A), 1850 
Romanism Contradictory to Scripture, 1827 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 1820 
(His Life, by Chcyne ) 

IIorxeu (Leonard), bom at Edinburgh 1785- 
1864 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis 
Horner, 1843 

Translation of YUlaria Life of Savonarola, 
1862 

IIorslet (Rev John), antiquary, Scotland, 
1635-1731 

Britannia Romana, 1732 (An admirable 
work ) 

Horsley, R A. (John Callcott), London, 1817- 
Chateau Gardens of Fontainebleau 1881, The 
Father’s Grave, 1843 Henry V fitting on 
the Crown (a colossal painting), 1847 , 
Leading strings, 1880, Leaving the Ball, 
1841 Religion, 1845 (for the House of 
IjOrds) , Rent-day at Haddon Hall (his first 
exhibit) St Augustine preaching (a prize 
cartoon) 1844 , Satan surprised at the Ear 
of Lvo (Poets Hall In the Palace of "West- 
minster) , Youth and Age, 1840, Winning 
Gloves, 1842 

Horsley (Samuel), bishop of St. Asaph bora 
in London 1733-1806 
Biblical Criticism, posthumous 1820 
Theological V, orks, posthumous 1829 
Tracts in Controversv with Dr Pncstley 1783, 
1784, 1786 {The Quarterly Review calls 
them “ models of clear and powerful 
reasoning” Many consider them rude 
unmannerly, and unseemly ) 


Hosmkr (Harriet), sculptor, bom at Watertown, 
U S, 1831- 

Hesper, 1851 (Her first production ) 
Zenobla in Chains, 1859 (Her best) 

%* Besides these, Beatrice Cenci, Diphne, 
Medusa, (Enone, Puck and several others 
IIolchton (Richard Monckton Milne", lord), 
poet, bom at Great Houghton, in "iork 
shire, 1809- 

Events of 1848 (especially m relation to Great 
Britain) 1849 

Good Night and Good Morning, 1859 
Life, etc , of Keat» 1848 
Memorials of a Residence on the Continent, 
1838 

Memorials of a Tour In Parts of Greece, 
1834 

Memorials of Many Scene", 1844 
Monographs, Personal and Social, 1873 
Palm Leaves, 1S44 

Poems Legendary and Historical 1844 
Poems of Many Year" 1838 
Poetry for the People, 1840 s 

Houghton (Thomas) 1630-1715 
Ancient Laws Customs, and Orders of the 
Miners In Mendipp Forest, 1637 
Complcat Miner (The) 1688 
Laws and Customs of the Miners in the 
Forest of Dean 1687 

Hoveden (Roger de) cAromder, lorn at Hon den, 
In Yorkshire, 12th century 
Annals, printed 1596 in a compilation called 
Rerum Anqlicarmn Scnplores post Redam 
Howard (John), philanthropist bom at 
Hackney, near London 1726-1790 
Account of the Lazarettos tn Europe 1789 
State of the Prisons in Great Britain, etc , 


1777 

(His Lire by John Aikin 1792, T B 
Brown 1818 gliomas Taylor, 1836 , W II 
Dixon, 1848 , J Field, 1850 ) 

Howard (Henry) earl of Surrey 1518-1547 
Poems, posthumous 1557 
(His Lire by Nott, 1815 
Howard (Sir Robert), historian and poet, 1626- 
1698 

Historical Observations upon the Reigns of 
Edward L, II, HL, and Richard II , their 
Favourites and Counsellors, 1689 
History of Religion, 1694 
Poems, 1660 

%* For bis 10 dramas, see Arrrvnrc III 
Howe (Rev John), “ The Platonic Puritan, ' 
was bom at Loughborough, in Leicester 
shire, 1630-1706 

Blessedness of the Righteous, 1700 
Calm Inquiry concerning the Trinllv, 

1695 


Carnality of Religious Contention 1693 
Living Temple of God (The), 1676-1702 (IBs 
great work ) 

Patience In Expectation, etc, 1705 
Reconcllahleness of God s Prescience of Sm 
with His Wisdom, etc, 1677 
Redeemer s Dominion, etc. (The), 1699 
Redeemer's Tears (The), 1688 
Self-dedication, 1682 
Thoughtfulness for the Morrow, 1631 
Union among Protestants, 1693 
(His Life by Cal imy, 1703, Hunt, 1833 ( 
Rogers, 1836 ) 
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11 own. (Fev Lawrence), 1C60-1720 
Complect llis,ory of the Bible, posthumons 
1729 

Synopsis Canonum, etc , 1710-15 
\ few of tbc Pontificate, etc , 1712 
Howf-ix (James) of W ale? 159G-1GG6 
All! Hat Tumulus Thalamus (two poems), 
1G53 

Bella Scoto-Angllca, 1 Cl 8 
Discourses between Patricius and l’eregrino, 
1613 

Dodona s Grove, 1640 

England b Tcares for tlic Present 11 ar% 1014 
Lpistolm ITo-Ellanie, 1G15-55 
Instructions for Forrelne Travel!, 1042 
Lexicon Tctrngloiton (English Ironch, 
Italian, and Spanish), 1CG0 
Londinopolls, 1057 

Lustra Ludovlcl (Life of Louis Mil ), 1C4G 
Nuptials of Pole us and Thetis (a masqne and 
comedy), 1G54 

Parley of Beasts, or Morpbandra, Queen of 
the Enchanted Island 1GG0 
Teople or Sco'land (The), 1649 (Scnmlous ) 
Poems on Divers Occasions, 1CG4 
Precedency of King”, 1GG4 
IVchcmlnenec and Pedigree of Parliament 
(The) 1G44 

Mslon (The), a Dialogue between Sonlo and 
Bodfe, 1051 

Howrtf (Lawrence) See IIoivcl. 

IIowrLL (fhomas) pvt, loth century 
Arbor of Amltle (poems and posies), 15G a 
Delightful Discourse", etc, 1530 
Dev ires for (my] own Exercise, and Friends 
Pleasure, 1531 

Fable of Narcissus (in English metre) 1560 
How ill, LED (IN llliam), Atrfonon 1G30-1GE3 
History from tho Beginning of the World to 
thcLouqucst, 1CG2-S0 (Praised by Gibbon ) 
Medulla Illstorto Anglicans^ continued after 
his death 1712 (An excellent epitome ) 
llOtVEUs (William Dean), born at Martina llle, 
U.S., 1337- 

Chance Acquaintance (A) 1873 

Counterfeit Presentment (a comedy), 187G 

Foregone Conclusions, 1874 

Italian Journeys, 1807 

1 Ifc of R- R IIayc3, 1877 

No leave Lost, 18G8 

Poem* 18GD 1875 

Suburban Sketches, 1870 

fb<dr Wedding Journey, 1872 

Venetian I Ifc, 18GG 

Howes (Rev Thomas), of Norwich, galled ‘iTho 
Learned H by Dr 1 arr, 18th century 
Critical Observations on Books, Andcnt and 
Modem, 177C 

Horvie (John), biographer, or Scotland, abont 
1730-1790 

Blographla Scoticana, 1781 
IIowitt (Samuel), engraver, *-* 

Brit! h Sportsman (The), 1812 
Field Sports, 1807 
Foreign Field Sports, IBM 
Now w ork of Animals for JCiop, Gay and 
Phecd rut 1811 

Ilowrrr (W'llliarn), bom at Ileonor, In Derby- 
shire, 1795-1879 

Aristocracy of England (The), 184G 
Colonization and Christianity, 1837 


Book of tho Seasons (The) 1831 
Boy a Adventures In the Wilds of Australia, 
18^3 

Boys Country Book (The) 1839 
Hall and Hamlet (The) 1847 
Haunts and Homos of the British Poets 1317 
History of Priestcraft, 1833 
History of the Supernatural 18G3 
Illustrated Hfstoiy of England (called “Cos 
sell 8 History of Fngland ’ ), 1854-01 
Land, Labour, and Gold 1856 
Mad War Planet (The), and other Poems, 
1871 

Madame Dorrlngton of the Dene (a novel), 
1851 

Man of the People (The), 18GD 
Rained Castles and Abbeys of England 18G1 
Rural and Domestic Life of Germany, 1842 
Rural Life of England, 1837 
Sludent Life In Germany, 1841 
Talangettn, or the Squatter s Home, 1S57 
Talcs of the Pantika, 1830 
1 Islts to Remarkable Places, qgio 
Tear book of the Country 1849 
Howrrr (Mrs ), maiden name Mary Botham of 
Dttoxeter, in Staffordshire 2800- 
Ballads and other Poems, 1847 
Coat of Cacrgwyn, 1BGI 
Dial ot Lov e {The) 

Heir of W est Way-land (a novel) 
Improvisatore (The), 1857 (Andersens 
novel ) 

Seven Temptations (The), 1830 
Sketches of Natural History In Verse 
Stories of Stapleford 1863 
V ood Leighton (a novel), 1835 

II i(/> II ilham Iloioitt, her hatband 
Desolation of Lyaro, 1827 
Forest Minstrel (The), 1823 
Ilisloiy or Scandinavian Literature, 1852 
Literature and Romance of Northern Europe 
Henri r (Sir Francis) poet 17th century 
I gypt a Favourite (a poem) 1G31 
History of Edward 1L, etc. (an epic poem) 
1029 (Notvvlthout merit both in plan and 
execution ) 

Huddustord (Rev George), burlesque poet, 
about 17G0-1810 

Bubble and Squeak (a poem), 1801 
Champignons du Diahle (I a), n mock heroic 
poem, 1805 

Salmagundi (an olio of original poetry), 1791 
Topsy turvy, with Anecdotes, 1793 
W iccamlcal Chaplet (The), original poetry 
1804 

nupso , DD (John), philologist, bom In Cum 
berland 1GG2-1719 
Introductio ad Chronographlam, 1091 
Hudson (William) bolanut, of Westmoreland, 
1730-1793 
Tlora Anglfca, I7C2 
Htcnns (John), poet, 1677-1720 
Odo on tho Pcaco of Ryswlck (An) 1697 
Slego of Damascus (The), a tragedy, 1720 
Hconra (Thomas), bom at UIDngton, In Berk 
shire, 1823- 
AJfred the Great, 1869 
Manliness of Christ (The), 1S79 
Memoirs of a Brother, 1873 
Onr Old Church, 1878 
Sconring the 'White Horse, 1858 
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Tom Brown’s School days, 185G (His host 
production ) 

Tom Brown at Oxford, 1861 
Hcxi (Edward), geologist, bom at Antrim, in 
Ireland, 1820 - 

Gcological Survey of tho United Kingdom, 
1860-62 

History, Structure, and Resources of the Coal- 
fields of Great Britain, 1870 
On tho Geology of the Leicestershire Coal field, 
1860 , Country round Cheltenham, 1857 , 
Country round Oldham and Manchester, 
1863 

On the Trlassic and Permian RocLs of the 
Midland Counties of England 1869 
Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland, 
1878 

Htrair, LL D (Rev Abraham), of Scotland, 
1815- 

Gcographical Terms as an Addition to the 
Language, 1859 

Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
United Kingdom, 1847 
Philosophy of Geographical Names 1851 
Sir Hugh of Lincoln (the tradition investi- 
gated) 1849 

Home (Alexander) poet, born in Edinburgh, 
1569-1640 

Fly ting betwixt Montgomery and Pol wart, 
1629 

Hymnes 1599 

1 nmnpha of Love, Chostitle, and Death, post- 
humous 1644 

Prose 

Cathollclc Meaning of the Words, ‘ This is my 
Body," 1602 

Elements Grammatics 1612 
Rcjoynder to Dr A Hill concerning the De 
scence into Hell 1593 

Treatise of Conscience, qubairin Divers Se 
crests are discoaered, 1594 
Hume (David), historian and philosopher, Edm 
burgh, 1711-1776 

Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 1779 
Essays, 1741-52 (life essay On Miracles is 
the most noted ) 

History of England, 1764-61 
History of the Stuarts 1764 
Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
1748 

Inquiry into the Principles of Morals 1751 
Natural History of Religion , of the Passions , 
of Tragedy , of the Standard of Taste, 1757 
Political Discourses, 1762 
Treatise of Human Nature, 1739 
(His Life, by himself, 1777 , Pratt, 1777, 
David Dalrymple, 1787 Adam Smith 1789 , 
T E llitchle, 1807 , J H Burton, 1847 ) 
Hume (David), Scotland, 1756-1838 
Commentaries on the Law of Scotland Rela- 
tive to tho Punishment of Crimes, 1797 
IIuainitFT, D D (Lawrence), born at Newport 
Pagncli In Buckinghamshire, 1627-1690 
Jesuitism (in two parts), Latin, 1852-54 
Life of Bishop Jewell (Joonnls Juelli 
vita), 1573 

Nobles (The) in three books, 1663 
Oratlo ad Reginam Elizabethan^ 1675 
(7) Sermons against Treason, 16S3 
IIu.Mriimrrs (Henry Noell, born ±1 Birming- 
ham 1810-1878 


Ancient Coins and Medals 1850 
Art of Illumination (The) ISio 
British Butterflies and thelrTransformatlouB, 
1840 

British Moths and their Transformations, 
1844 

Butterfly Vivarium (The) 1 P 68 

Coinage of the British Empiro (The), 1854. 

Collector’s Manual (The), 1853 

Goethe in Strasburg (a dramatic novelette), 

1800 

History of the Art of Printing, 1867 
Holbein and his “ Dance of Death ’ 1868 
Masterpieces of the Early Painters and Eu 
gravers, 1870 
Ocean Gardens, 1857 
Rembrandt and his Etchings, 1871 
Stories by an Archeologist and his Friends, 
1856 

Hujirimr (Rev William Gilson) 1815- 
Doctrine of a Future State (The), 1849 (A 
Hulsean Lecture ) 

Early Progress of the Gospel (The), 1850 
(A Hulsean Lecture ) 

Historical Treatise of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, 1853 

Miracles (The), 1857 (A Boyle Lecture ) 
Hunt, Ph D (James), anthropologist, horn at 
Swanagc, in Dorsetshire, 1633-1869 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech, 18„9 
Stammering and Stuttering, 1861 
HuhT (James Henry Leigh), poet and essayist, 
London 1784-1859 (Imprisoned two j ears 
for calling Georgo IV “a fat Adonis of 
fifty ”) 

Autobiography and Reminiscences 1850 
Amyntas (a tale of the woods), 1820 
Bacchus in Tuscany, 1816 
Book for a Corner (A) 1849 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen (a poem) 
1835 

Christlanism, 1846 

Companion (The), a sequel to tho Indicator, 
1828 

Descent of Liberty (a masque) 1815 
Feast of the Poets, and other Pieces In Verse, 
1814 

Foliage (poems) 1818 
Hero and Leander 1816 
Imagination and Fancy, 1844 
Indicator (The), a periodical, 1819-21 
Jar of Honey from Mount Hjbln (A) 1847 
Legend of hlorence (A) a play, 1810 
Liberal (The), verse and prose, 1822 
Men, Women, and Books 1847 
Old Court Suburbs (Tho) te Kensington, 
topographical etc, 1855 
One Hundred Romances of Real Life, 1843 
Palfrey (The), 1842 (A Jove story of olden 
times In verse, well told) 

Reading for Railways, 1850 
Recollections of Lord Byron and his Contem- 
poraries, 1828 

Religion of the Heart (The), 1853 
Seer (The), 1840-a 

Sir Ralph Esher (a novel in the time of 
Charles H ), 3832 
Slones in Verse, 1855 
Stories from tho Italian Poets, lsit« 

Story of Rimini (in poetry) 1816 (An 4i- 
cellent nil truth e, composed in prison ) 
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Table Talk, 1850 

Ton n (The), a description of London, with Its 
noted characters, 1818 

Ultra-Crepldarlus (a 6atiro on IV Gifford), 
1819 

\\ it and Humour, 184G 
Hunt (Robert) bom at Dovonport, 1807— 

1 lemeutarj Physics, 1851 
■Manual of Photography, 1842 
Panthea, or the Spirit of Nature, 1849 
Poetry of Science, 1815 

Popular Romances of the "West of England, 
1881 

Researches on Light, 1841 
Ireatlso on Phjslcs 

Hunt J) D (Thomas), orientalist , 1G9G-1774 
Do Antlquitatc, Llogantla, et Utllitate I in 
gna! Arablcn;, 1739 

Do Usu Diaiectoram Orlontnliwn, 1748 
On the Book of Proverbs, posthumous 1775 
Ile.vr (William Holman), prc-Laplmehte 
painter, London, 1827- 
rfio Awakening Conscience, 1854 Claudio 
and Isabella, 1853, Converted British 
Familv sheltering a Christian Missionary 
from the Druids, igso , Dr Rochecliffe per- 
forming DU Inc Service In tho Cottage of 
Joccline Joliffe, 1847 , Festival of St 
Svvltliln, 18G0, Finding of tho Naviour in 
tho Temple 18G0 (no modern pteturo has 
csciiod so much notice It was his first 
pre Riphaellte picture), 1 light of Made 
lclne and Porphjro 1 S 48 , Uarkl 1827 (his 
firsteviilbll), I he Hireling Shepherd, 1852, 
The Light of the 1\ orld, 18 j 1 (celebrated) , 
Our I ngll»h Coasts (Hastings) 1853, Ricnzi 
a owing Vengeance, etc, 1849 Tho Scape 
goat, 1850 (ono of liis best) The Shadow of 
Death 1873 (bis largest picture), Valentine 
receiving Sj lvla from Proteus, 1851 
ntJsTrn,Dl) (Henry), of Perthshire, in Scot- 
land 1741-1802 

History of London and Its Environs (in parts), 
part I 177G 

Sacred Biograpbv , 1783-9 1 (Much esteemed ) 
lluvxi n (John), physiologist and surgeon, bom 
at l,ong Caldernood, near Glasgow, 1728- 
1793 

Natural History of the Human Teeth, part i 
1771, partli 1778 

Observations on Certain Parts of Animal 
Tconomy, 178G 

Troali e on tho Blood Inflammation, and 
Gunshot Mounds, posthumous 1794 
Treatise on the Venereal Disease, 1780 
(Mrs John Hunter wrote the popular song, 
“ Sly Slather bids mo bind mj ltatr ’ ) 

(Ills Life, by Evcrard Homo, 1794 , Jesse 
loot, 1701, Joseph Adams, 1816, Drcvvry 
Otlcy, 1835) 

Hu van; (Rev Joseph), antiquary, 1783-18G1 
Aglncourt, 1850 

Connection of Bath with Literature, eto , 1827 
Gens Sylvcstrlna, 184G 
Golden Sentences, 1820 
Hallamshlre, 181G (A first-class antiquarian 
history ) 

Hallamshlre Glossary, 1829 
Life of Oliver Hcywood, 1842 
Hohln Hood, LIb Period and Character, J8 r 2 
South lorkshlro, 1828-31 


Htmrit M D (William), horn at Long Calder- 
wood, near Glasgow, 1718-1783 
Anatomla Uteri Human! Gravidi, 1774 (A 
superb work ) 

Medical Commentaries, with Supplement, 
17G2-G4 

(Ills Life Simmons, 1783 ) 

Hunter M D (William) orientalist, botn at 
Montrose, In Scotland, 17G0-1815 
Concise Account of Pegu, 1784 
Hindostanec English Dictionary, 18G6 
HuNTiNGVOitn (Georgo Isaac), bishop cl Here- 
ford, 1748-1832 
(21) Discourses 1795-97 
Introduction to tho Writing of Green, 1782 
(Incomparable ) 

Metrica quredam Monostrophtca, 1781 , Apo- 
logy for tho Monostropblcs, 1784 
Thoughts on tho Irlnlty (enlarged), 1832 
Huvn\rno\, D D (Frederic Daniel), bishop of 
the Protestant Lpiscopal Diocese of Central 
New York, bom at Hadlcv, U S , 1819- 
Chrlstian Living and Believing (sermons), 
18G0 

Helps to a Holy Lent, 1872 
Helps to a Living Talth, 1873 
Lemons on the Parables, 18G5 
Sermons for the People, ISjG 
IIl tinotoy (Rev M r illlain) “SS," bom near 
Cranbrook In Dorsetshire, 1714-1813 
Bank of laitli (The) 

IIlnton(Rcv Philip) nonconformist ‘-1G82 
Treatl-c of Monarchy, 1043-44 (Tho best 
overwritten) 

Huiid, D D (Richard) bishop of Worcester, 
bom at Congreve, in Staffordshire, 1720- 
1803 

Commentary on tho An Poehca of Horace, 
1719 

Dialogues, 17G9 

Introduction to tho Study of tho Prophtcks, 

1772 

Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 17G2 
Life of Warburlon, 1795 
(His I lfe, hi himself, Kllvcrt) 

Huitms, D D (James) poet bom at Bishop 
stout in Sussex, 1 7G3 -180 1 
Tav ourlte Village (The) a poem, 1800 
Sir Thomas More (a tragedy) 1792 
Village Curate ( The) a poem 1788 
Hutcheson, LL D (I rnnois) metaphysician 
“ Father of tho Scotch School, born In 
Ireland 1694-1717 

Inquiry into tho Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue, 1720 
Nnturo mid Conductor the Passions, etc , 1728 
Ftillosophku Morulls Iustitutto 1742 
Reflections on Laughter, posthumous 1750 
System of Moral Philosophy, posthumous 
1755 (His largest and chief w ork ) 

(nis Life, by Leechman, 1755 ) 

Hutchins (Rev John), topographical anti- 
quary, bora at Bradford Pov orel, 1G98- 

1773 

nistory and Antiquities of tho County of 
Dorset, 1774 

Hutchinson (Benjamin) 1729-1810 
Biographlca Medica, 1799 
Hutchinson (Francis), bishop of Down and 
Connor, 1670-1729 

Historical Essay on Witchcraft, 1718 (Ceil 
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talus tables of the persons burnt for “ vvltcb- 
craft ”) 

Life of Archbishop Tillotson, 1718 
Hutchinson (Rev John) natural philosopher, 
born at Spennitliorne, In Yorkshire, XG74- 
1737 

Confusion of Tongues, 1731 
hloses s Principle, 1721-27 (In defence of 
Gen 1 , and on attack on Kentons Theory 
of Gravitation ) 

Moses sine Prlnclplo 1729 
Works, Including Hutchinsoniasm, posthu- 
mous 1748 

1ICTCI1IS60X (Mrs ) maiden name Lucy Apslcy, 
bom in the Tower, 1G20-1G61 
Life of Colonel Hutchinson, posthumous 1800 
(Interesting ) 

(Her Life, by herself 180G ) 

Hutchinson (Thomas), bom at Boston, U S., 
1711-1780 

Collection of Original Papers relative to tho 
History of tho Colony of Massachusetts, 
17G9 

nistory of the Colony of Massachusetts 17G0- 
1767 

Hutchinson, M I) (Thomas Joseph), bom at 
Stony ford, In Ireland 1820 - 
Bucnos Ayres and Argentine Gleanings, 18G5 
Impressions of Western Africa, 18G8 
Narrative of Niger Tshadda Illnuo Explore 
tion, 1855 

Parana and South America RecollcctIons,18G8 
Ten YearB Wanderings among the Ethio- 
pians, 18G1 

Two Years In Pern, 1871 
Hutchinson (William), topographical anti- 
quary 1732-1814 

History and Antiquities of Durham, 1785- 
1791 

History of Cumberland 1794-98 
View of Northumberland, 1778-80 
Hutton LL II (Charles! mathematician, bom 
at Newcastle-upon lyne 1737-1823 
Abridgment of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, 1809 

Course of Mathematics 1798-1801 (With 
Pearson and Shaw ) 

Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary 
1795 

Mathematical Recreations (1 vols ), 1803 
(His most popular production ) 
Mathematical Tables, 1785 
Principles of Bridges and the Laws of 
Arches, 1772 

Tables of Products and the Powers of Num- 
bers, 1781 

Tracts Mathematical and Philosophical, 1786, 
1812 

Treatiso on Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
1764 

.. Treatise on Mensuration, 1771 

(Ills Life, by Dr Ollnthus Gregory, 1824 ) 
Hutton, M D (James), natural philosopher, 
bom at Edinburgh, 1726-1797 
Dissertation on Natural Philosophy, 1792 
Investigation of the Principles of Knowledge, 
1791 

iheory of the Earth, 1796 (Advocating the 
I lutonian System, or central heat opposed 
6y Womer, who advocated the Peptuman 
System, or aqueous agency ) 


Hutton (William) bom at Derby, 1723-1815 
Autobiography, 1816 
Court of Requests, 1781 
History of Birmingham, 1781 
History of Derby, 1790 
Roman Wall (The) 1861 
Uoxiiaji, M D (John), bom at Ilalborton, In 
Devonshire, 1G91-17G8 
Antimony, 1766 
Lssay on Fevers, 1739 

Observatlones de Acre et Morbis Epldemicls, 
1739-71 

Ulcerous 'lore Throat, 1750 
Huxlet, LLD (Thomas Henry), naturalist, 
born at Ealing, in Middlesex, 1825- 
Amerlcan Addresses, with a Lecture on Bio- 
logy, 1877 

Critiques nud Addresses, 1873 
Elementary Biology, 1875 
Hume, 1879 

Introduction to tbe Classification of Animals, 
18C9 

Lay Sermons, etc., 1870 
Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 1864 
Lessons in Elementary Physiology, 18 CC 
Man’s Place In Nature, 18G3 
Manual of the Anatomy of Vcrtchrated Ant 
mals, 1871 

Observations on the Glaciers, 1857 (With 
Dr Tyndall ) 

Oceanic Hydrozoa, 1859 (His great work ) 
On the Theory of tho Vertebrate Skull, 1853 
(A Croonian Lecture ) 

Physiology, etc , 1877 

Hide,DD (Thomas) orientalist, horn at Bil- 
lingsley, In Yorkshire, lt>30-1703 
De Ludis Orientallbus, 1691 
Tabula: Stcllarum Fixaram, etc., 1GC5 
Veterum Persarum et Mogomm Rellgionis 
Historic, 1700 (His chief Work ) 

Htde See Claeendon 

Ijilat (G ), *-* 

Adventures of Colonel David Boono, 17^2 
Topographical Dictionary of the Western Ter- 
ritory of North America 1793 
LnCitbald (Mrs ) maiden name riizabetb Simp- 
son dramatist and noielist, born near 
Bnry St Edmunds, in Suffolk 1753-1821 
Nature and Art (a novel) 1796 
Simple Story (a novel), 1791 
*,• For her plays see An exdix IU 
(Her Life, by J Boaden, 1832) 

Inoelow (Jean) poetess and novelist bom at 
Boston, 1830- 

Allerton and Dreux (a novel), 1851 
Deborah’s Book, etc , 1867 
Don John (a tale), 1881 
Fated to be Tree, 1875 
Golden Opportunity (The), 1867 
Grandmother s Shoe (Tho), 1867 
Life of John Smith, 1897 
Little Wonder horn (The), 1872 
Minnows with Silver Tails 1867 
Moorish Gold and the One-eyed Servant 1867 
Mopsa tho Fairy, 1869 
Off the Skelligs (a novel), 1873 
PoemB, 1863, 1867 1880 
Rhyming Chronicle of Incidents and FeeUnart, 
1850 

Round of Days (The), 1861 
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Sarah do Berenger (nnovcl), 1379 
Sister’s Bye hours (A), 1863 
Stories told to a Child. 1803 
Story of Doom, and other Poems, 1867 
Studies for Stories, 1872 
Suspicious Jackdaw (The) 1867 
Tales of Orris, 1860 
Two WayB of telling a Story, I8t>7 
M lid Duck Shooter (The), etc , 1867 
Ingersoll (Charles Jared), born at PhilaJel 
phln, US., 1782-1862 
Chismara, 1800 
Julian 1831 

Historical Sketch of the Second A\ ar between 
the United States and Great Britain, 1845 
History of the Territorial Acquisitions of tho 
United States 1852 

It GLEnr, LL D (Clement Mansfield) metaphy 
stetan etc , born at Edgbaston, in Warwick- 
shire, 1823- 

Introduction to Metaphysics, 1869 
Outlines of Theoretical Logic 1856 
Revival of Philosophy at Cambridge, 1870 
Sliakspere Controversy (The), 1861 
Shatepcre Fabrications (The), 1859 
Shakspcre Hermeneutics, 1875 
Sliakspere the Man and the Book, 1877 
Still Lion (The), 1867, 1874 
Theoretical Logic, 1856 
\\ as T Lodge an Actor ? 1867 
fsootnsnr (Thomas) See B inrMir, R H 
Ingham (John H ), London, 1849- 
Flora Symbolic.!, 1868 
Memoirs of [Edgar] Poe, 1874 1877 
iNGCirnns abbot of Croyland, chronicler, 1030- 
1109 

~ Ingulphl Croylandensis Historia, edited by 
Ualo and Fell, 1684 

Innes (Thomas), antiquary, born at Dramgask, 
In Scotland, 1662-1744 

Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Scotland 
(incomplete) published 1853 
Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of 
Scotland 1729 (A work of great merit.) 
Difland (John) 1720-1808 
Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth, 1794-99 
1 ifo and Letters of John Henderson 1786 
Iiurarn, DD (John), dean of Westminster, 
born at Ashburton, 1 761-1842 
Tvuptm Sacra, 1821 

Paganism and Christianity compared, 1809 
Vindickt Reglie, 1797 

fitFLAND (Samuel) novelist, London, 1760-1800 
Picturesque lour through Holland 1790 
Picturesque Mews of the Medway, 1793 
Picturesque Views of tho River Thames, 1792. 
Picturesque Views of the River Wye, 1797 
Picturesque Views on the Upper Avon, 1795 
IrFLVNH (William Henry) literary forger, son 
of the above, 1777-1835 
Authentic Account of the Shakespcrian MSS , 
1796 

Catholic (The) a romance, 1807 
Chalcographlmania (a satirical poem) 1814 
Confessions relative to theShakespeare Papers, 
1805 

Gandez the Monk (a romance) 1804 
Henry II (an historical drama) 1799 
Miscellaneous Papers under the Hand and Seal 
of W Shakespeare, Including the Tragedy of 
King Lear, etc , 1706 


Modem ■ Ship of Fools " (The), a poem 1807 
Mutins Scaavola (an historic drama), 1801 
Vortlgcm (an historical play attributed 
bybimtoShal espeare) 1796, printed 1832 
Woman of Feeling (The) a novel, 1803 
Irons, D D (William Josiah), 1812- 
Athanosius contra Mundum 1872 
Apostolical Succession, 1837 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction (On) 1847 
Holy Catholic Church (The), 1838 
Indifference (On), 1871 

IbvuvG, LL D (David), biographer, about 1770— 
1329 

Elements of English Composition, 1801 
Lives of Scottish Authors, 1801 
Lives of the Scottish Poets, 1810 
Memoirs of George Buchanan, 1807 
Memorial of Anne Margaret Anderson, 1815 
Irving (Rev Edward), bom at Annan, in Scot 
land, 1792-1834 

Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God, 
182G 

Church and State, 1829 
Exposition of tho Book of Revelation 1831 
Homilies on the Sacraments, 1828 
Judgment to Come, 1823 
Last Days (The) 1828 
Lectures on Baptism, 1828 
Missionary Sermon 1824 
Orations for the Oracles of God, 1823 
Sermons on tho Trinity 1828 
(His Life, by W Wilks, 1854, Mrs 011- 
phant, 1862 ) 

iRvmo, LL D (Theodore), United States, 1810- 
Conquest of Florida, 1835 
Fountain of Living Waters (The), 1849 
More than Conqueror, 1873 
Tiny Footfall 1869 

Irving LLD (Washington), bom at Now York, 
U-S 1783-1859 

Abbotsford and New stead Abbey, 1835 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 1837 
Astoria, 1836 
Bracebridge nail 1822 
Companions of Columbus (The), 1831 
Conquest of Tlorlda, 1833 
Conquest oi Granada, 1829 
Crayon Miscellany, 1835 
History of Hew Fork, by DIedrick ICn!cher-_ 
bockcr, 1809 (A burlesque chronicle ) 
Legends of the Conquest of Spain, 1835 
Life and Voyages of Columbus 1828 
Life of Margaret Davidson, 1841 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 1849 
Llfo of Washington, 1855-59 (His great 
work. In 15 vols ) 

Mahomet and his Successors, 1849-50 
Salmagundi, 1807-8 

Sketch book (The) 1820 (This was refused 
by Murray and Constable ) 

Tales of tho Alhambra, 1832 
Tales of a Traveller, 1824 
Tour on tho Prairies, 1833 
Voyages of tho Companions of Columbus, 1831 
Wolferts Roost? (stones contnbutcd to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine), 1839-40 ■ 

Irorer (Joseph) *-• 

History of tho English Baptists, 1811-23. 

(Much esteemed ) 

Life of John Bunyan, 1809 
Life of Milton, 1833 
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Jack (IUclmrd) mathematician, 1706-1760 
Existence of God Geometrically Demonstrated, 
1747 (A curious and excellent treatise ) 
Jackson (Arthur) an ejected nonconformist, 
1693-1666 

Annotations upon the Historical Part of the 
Old Testament, 1643-4G (Excellent.) 

/ Annotations upofi Isaiah posthumous 1682 
Annotations on Job the Psalms, etc 1G5S 
Jackson (James Grey) about 17G1-1830 
Account of the Empire of Morocco, etc , 
1809 (Valuable and Interesting ) 

Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, 1820 
Jackson (Rev John), chronalogist, Yorkshire, 
1686-1763 

Chronological Antiquities, 1752 (Highly re 
commended by bishop Watson ) 

Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 1714 
(His Life, by Dr Sutton 1764) 

Jackson, DD (Thomas), born at Durham 
1579-1640 

Works posthumous 1673 (His great work Is 
“ On the Creed ”) 

(His Life, by C Vaughan, 1G73 , J II Todd, 
1838 ) 

Jacob (Giles) biographer 1GSG-1744 
Liv es, etc , of all the English Dramatic Poets, 
1719-20 

%* IIis Law Dictionary was greatly cn 
larged and improved by J E Tomlins 1820 
(Giles Jacob figures in the Dunciad as “the 
scourge or grammar ") 

Jacob (Rev Henry), Independent minister, 
1561-1626 

Institution of Christa Visible Church, 
1G10 

Reasons for reforming our Churches of 
England, 1604 

Sufferings and Victories of Christ 1698 
Survey of Christ's Sufferings etc , 1604 
James 1 , of Scotland poet, 1394-1437 
ChrJstia Kirk of tho Greno (a poem of 23 
stanzas), printed 1783 

Ring s Quair (The), a poem in six cantos, in 
which he celebrates his lady love, lady Jane 
Beaufort, printed in 1783 
Peebles at the Play (a humorous poem on the 
festival called “Bettane Day," held at 
Peebles) printed 1783 

James I, king of England bom In Edinburgh 
Castle, 1506-1625 (Called hy Sully ■ the 
wisest fool in Christendom 1 ) 

Anagrammata 1013 

Apothegmes, or Tablo Talk, posthumous 
1643 1 

Baslllkon Doron (In three books) 1599 
Connterblaste to Tobacco 1601 
Dnmonologle (In three books) 1599 
Discourse of the Gowrle Conspiracy , iGOO 
Essayes of a Prcntiso in the Dlviue Art of 
Pocale, 1684 

Lepanto, or Hcroicall Song, 1603 
Plalno and Facill Expositloun of Chap xx 
Rovelatloun, 1539 
Poetical Exercises, 1591 
Ircmonltlon to all Most Mighty Monarchies, 
1603 

Prince s Looking glass (A), 1603 
rrose Works, 1610 

Remonstrance for tho Right of Kings, 1615 
Tripllcl Lodo Triplex Cuncu", 1603 


True Law of Free Monarchies (Tho), 1693 
(Hia Life, by Arthur Wilson 1653 , IV 
Sanderson, 1656, Vlllinm Hams, 1753, 
Laing 1804, Thomas Thomson, 182 a ) 
James (Georgo Payne Rainsford), novelist and 
biographer, London, 1801-1860 
Agincourt (an historical romance), 1844 
Agnes Sorrel (a novel), 1853 
Arabella Stuart (a romance) 1844 
Arrah Nell, or Times of Old, 1815 
Attlla (an historical romance) 1837 
Beauchamp or the Error (a novel) 1848 
Blanche of Navarre (a play) 1839 
Brigand (The), a romance, 1841 
Cameralzaman (a fairy drama) 1848 
Castelneau (a tale) 1811 
Castle of Ehrensteln (The), a novel, 1847 
Charles Tyrel (a novel! 1839 
Convict(lhe) a tale 1847 
Darnley (a novel), 1830 
Delaware, or Thirty Years Since, 1848 
De L Orme (a novel), 1830 
Do Lunatico Inqmrendo, 1842 
Desultory Man (The) 1836 
Eva St Clare, and other I lies 1343 
False Heir (The), a novel, 1843 
Fate (a novel), 1851 
Fight of the Fiddlers (The), 1848 
Forest Days 1843 
Forgery , or Best Intentions, 1848 
Gentleman of the Old School (The), 183t 
Gowric, or tho King 8 Plot, 1847 
Heidelberg (a romance) 1840 
Henry Mastcrton (a novel) 1832 
Henry or Guise (a novol), 1839 
Henry Smeaton, 1850 
Huguenot (The), 'njjovel 1839 
Jacquerie (The) an historical romance, 1311 
John Jones 8 Tales from English History 
1819 

John Marston Hall 1831 
King s Highway (The) 1840 
Last of the Fairies (Tho), a tale 1347 
Lord Montagu 0 Page, 1859 (His last uov el ’ 
Man at Arms (The) a romance, 1810 
Margaret Graham 1847 
Mary of Burgundy (an historical novel) 1833 
Morlcy Eranein (a novol) 1812 
Old Dominion, or the Southampton Massacre, 
1850 

One in a Thousand (Henri IV ), 1835 
Pequlnilio 1852 

Philip Augustus (an historical nov el), 1831 
Prince Life, 1855 
Revenge, 1851 

Richelieu (an historical novel), 1823 
Robber (The) a tale 1838 
Rose d Albret (a romance), 1810 
Russell, a tale (time, Charles II ), 1817 
Sir Theodore Broughton 1847 
Smuggler (The), a novel, 1845 
Stepmother (The) a novel 1846 
Story without a Name (A) 1852 
String of Pearls (seven lAstcm talcs), 1849 
Ticonderaga, ortho Black Eagle, 1854 
Whim (The\ and 1U Consequences, 1847 
Woodman (Tho), a novel, 1849 

Poems, Biographies, etc 
Adra, or the Peruvians (a poem.) 

City of the Silent (The), a poem 
Book of the Passions (The), 1839 
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History of Chsrlcmague 1832 
TI i^torj of Chivalry 1849 
1 Ho and Times of Louis XT V , 1838 
Lift oftlio Black Prince, 1822 
Lift of Rickard Cceurde Lion, 1841-42 
I Ives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen 1332-33 
Memoirs of Celebrated Women, 1337 
Memoirs of Groat Commanders, 1632 
James (Rev John Angell), Independent minis- 
ter bom at Blandlord, In Ddrscishlre, 1785- 
16A>) 

Anxious Inquirer, 1834 (Enormous sale ) 
(His Life, by It W Hale 1862) 

James, M D (Robert), of Staffordshire, 1703- 
1576 (Inventor of 1 James a Powders ' ) 
Dissertation upon Fevc-s, 1751 
Medicinal HIctlonnrv, 1743-45 
1 indication of the Fov er Powders, 3778 
J AMt> HR (Thomas) antiquary, horn at New- 
port, in the I«le of W ight, 1571-1029 
Apology for J M Icllffe (An) 1003 
Catalogus Librorum Bibliotheca) Publica., etc , 
1605 

Catalogus Ltbrornm in Bibliotheca Bodielan-p, 
1605 

Corruption of the Scripture, Councils, and 
bathers, 1611 (His best work ) 

Ecloga Oaonlo CantabrlgicnsK 1600 
Index Librorunt Prohibilorum Pontificus in 
usnm Bibliotheca) BodicLiiix) Desiguus, etc , 
1627 

James (\1 iliiam), historian, *-1827 
Laval History of Greaf Britain, 1822 
JAMrv o ! (JIrs 1 maiden name Anna Murphy, 
bom In Dublin, 1797-1800 
Beauties of flic Court of Charles 1I„ 1833 
Coldrated Female Sovereigns, 1831 
Characteristics of Shakespeare s Women, 1832 
Commonplace Book, etc, 1854 
Diary of an Lnnuyce, 1820 
l-trlv Italian Painters (The) 1845 
Handbook of the Public Galleries of Art in 
and near London, 1842 

ni«tory of our Lord, etc., as represented in 
Art I860 

I/gends or the Madonna, 1852 
Legends of the Monastic Orders 1850 
Lives of Female Sovereigns, 1831 
Lores of the Poets, 1829 
Memoirs and Essays, 1816 
Pictures of Social I ife in Germany, etc. 1810 
1 oetry of Sacred and Legendary Art 1848 
Rubens, bis I ife and Genius, 18-10 
Sacred and Legendary Art 1818 
Scriptural and Legendary History of Our Lord 
as represented in Chrlstf-in Art, 1800 
Sketches of Germany, 1837 
Visits and Sketches, etc., 1835 
Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in 
Canada, 1833 
(Her Life 1878 ) 

/Meson, DJ) (John), bom in Glasgow, Scot- 
land 1759-1833 

Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage 1803-9, supplement, 1825 (llischief 
work ) 

Hermes Scvthicns etc 1814 
Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees of 
Iona, 1811 

Historical Account of the Royal Talaccs of 
Scotland 3 s 


Javp-sove (Robert), naturah’t, born at Leith, 
In Scotland, 1774-1851 
Characters of Minerals, 1805 
Elements of Geognosy, 1809 
Llcmcnts of Mineralogy, 1837 
Geology of tho Arran and Shetland Isle*, 
1800 

Manual of Minerals and Mountain Rocks, etc , 
1821 

Mincr-tlogical Description of tho Copnty of 
Dumbarton 1805 

Mineralogy of the Scottish Isles, 1800 
Outline of the Mineralogy of tbo Shetland 
Islands, 1798 

System of Mineralogy, 1820 (Excellent ) 
Jamieson, DJ) (John), born at Glasgow, 1759- 
1833 

Etymological Dictionary of tho Scottish Lan- 
guage, 1808 (A standard work ) 

Hermes Scythicus, 1814 (Excellent ) 

History of the Culdees of Iona, 1811 
Use of Sacred Hi'tory rtol Pevciatlon 
1802 (Or great merit) 

Vindication of tho Deity of Christ, 1791 
Jaumm. (George), of Glasgow, 1743-1827 
Outlines of Philosophical Education, 1818 
(Valuable ) 

jAitDtNE (Sir William), naturalist, of Scotland, 
1800-1874 

British fealmonldic, 1839-41 
Contributions to Ornithology 1818-52 
Jclinology of Annaudale, etc, 1851 
Naturalists Library (40 vols ), 1B41-55 
Jmitold M D (Thomas), *-* 

AntUropologia (on tho form and colour of 
man) 1808 

Dissertations on Man etc. 1806 (Mucbpraised 
by the Quarterly llcue ip ) 

Jat (Rev William) Independent minister |>o-n 
at Tisburv, in 'Wiltshire (generally called 
tin. Rev William Jay of Bath) 1769-1S53 
Autobiography posthumous 1851 
Essay on Marriage, 1845 
Lectures on remalo Scripture Chorictcrs 
1847 

Life of John Jay, 1832 
Morning and Ev cuing Exercises, 1829-32. 
Prayers for the Use of Families 1821 
‘termons, 1802 

W orhs (in 12 vols ) 1811-47 
(His Life, by C W inter, 1808 , Bedford and 
James, 1854 ) 

JEarniEsoN (John Cordy), novelist, bom at 
Framiingham in Suffolk, 1831- 
Crewo Rise, 1854 (His Erst novel ) 

Isabel, tbo Eoung Wife, etc , 1856 
Live It Down, 1863 
Lottie Darling, 1873 
Miriam Copley, 1859 
Noble W oman (A), 1868 
Not Dead Vet, 18(5-1 
Olive Blake s Good Worl s 1S62 
Sir Everard’s Daughter, 18t>3 
Woman In Spite of Herself (A), 1872. 
hot hovels 

Annals of Oxford, 1871 
Book about tho Clergy (A), 1870 
Book about Doctors (A), 1869 
Book about Lawyers (A), 1866 
Book about the Table (A), 1874 
Bndes and Bridals, 1872 
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No"ols and Novelists from Elizabeth to Vic 
toria, 185S 

Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century (A), 
1877 

Jemi, 1ID (John') of London, 1736-1786 
AN orbs. Theological, Medical, Political, etc , 
posthumous 1878 

(Ills Memoirs by Dr J Disney, 1787 ) 
Jcnu, DO (John) bishop of I Imcrick, born at 
llroghcdn in Ireland 1776-1833 
Essay on Sacred Literature (An), 1820 (One 
of the best in the language ) 

Practical Thcologj, 1830 
Sermons chiefly Practical, 1816 
(His Me etc , by C Forster, 1830 ) 

Jeuu M D (Samuel) *-1772 
lilbllotbeca Litcraria from 1722 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 1725 
J lffeuso'I (Thomas), born In Virginia, U S , 
1743-1820 ' 

botes on Virginia, 1782 
(His Life, by T J Randolph, 1829 , G 
A uclcer, 1836 ) 

ftiFFUis (Thornoa), geographer to the king, 
1720-1780 

Dresses of Different Nations Ancient and 
Modern, 1767-73 

Probability of a North vest Passage, 1703 
J EFrnEx of MoKjiounr See GrOFUirr 
Jmf, DD (Richard AVilliant) 1793-1871 
Lv ldence of Dnsoundncss, in Essays anil He 
menu, 1801 

Menus of Grace (a Hampton Lecture), 1814 
Sermons, 1835 

JrMcrtv, DJ) (Robert), a nonjuror, 1650-1727 
Reasonableness of the Christian Religion 
(file) 1721 (A learned work ) 

Ji MCihs (David) born in Wales 1586-1667 
Light Centuries of Reports, 1777 (A standard 
work) 

JiMms (Edward), bora at Bangalore, in India, 
1838- 

Captain s Cabin (The) 1872 
Coolie, her Rights and AN rongs (The) 1861 
Devils Chain (The), 1868 
ralalDays 1874 
Gina’s Baby, 1860 
Jobson’c Enemies, 1880-81 
Lisa Lena 1880 
Little Hodge, 1866 
Lord Bantam 1862 
Lutchmee and Dilloo, 1870 
J rrM'.R M D (Lduord), born at BcrEolcy, in 
Gloucestershire, 1740-1823 
Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Varioltu A'accinre, 1798 

Natural History of the Cuckoo, 1788 (Good ) 
Lev, Oi) c cr\ ations on the Varlolse Vacclaa;, 
1799 

(His 1 ilc by Dr J Baron, J827 , J C. Lett- 
som ) 

Ji ns (Stame), poet, etc , London 1704-1787 
Art of Dancing (The) a poem 1761 
Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Evil, 1756 

Internal Evidences of the Christian Pcligion, 
1876 

(His 1 ire, by C N Ccie, 1790 ) 

Jewison (Robert) dramatic author, etc , 1736- 
1803 

, Braganza (a tragedy j, 1775 


Conspiracy (Tho), a tragedy, 1796 
Court of Narbonnc (The), a drama, 1781 
Hotel (The) a drama 1763 
Julia (a tragedy) 1787 
Law of Lombardy (The) a tragedy, 1779 
Roman Portraits (apoetn in heroic verse) 1794 
Two Strings to your Bow (a farce), 1791 
J bimoim (Douglas William), dramatist, uni, etc, 
London, 1803-1857 

Black eyed Susan i,a nautical play), 1829 
Bubbles of the Day (a comedy), 1842 
Cakes and Ale, 1841 
Catspaw (The), 1850 

Caudle Lectures (contributed to Punch'), 1816 
Chronicles of Clovernooh, 1846 (His best 
noveE) 

Heart of Gold, 1854 
Housekeeper (The), a play, 1835 
Man made of Money (A), a novel 18 19 
Men of Character, 1838 
Nell Gwynnc (a play), 1832 
Prisoner of AVar ( Phe) a play, 1837 
Punch B Letters to his Son (contributed to 
Punch ) 1846 

Rent-day (The) a play, 1830 
Retired from Business, 1851 
St Giles and (St James, 1851 (His most 
elaborate novel ) 

Story of a Feather (a novel) 1843 
Time works AVonders (a comedy) 1815 
(His Life, by AV B Jerrold 1858 ) 

JnRuoim (William Blanchard) London, 1826- 
At Home In Paris, 1864, 1870 
Beau Brummel (a comedy), 1858 
Chatterbox (The), a comedy, 1857 
Children of Lntetln, 1863 
Christian \ r agabnnd (The), 1871 
Chronicles of a Crutch 1800 
CocUagnes (The), 1871 
Coot as a Cucumber (a farce) 1851 
Cupboard Papers, (The) in All the Tear 
Pound, 1873, as a vol 1881 
Cupid in AVaitlng (a comedy), 1871 
Disgrace to the Family (The) a nor el, 1847 
Epicure s Year book, by Tin Bee, 1867-03 
French under Arms (The), 1860 
Imperial Paris, 1855 
I ife of George Crulkshank, 1882 
Life of Douglas Jerrold (his father), 1858 
Life of Napoleon III , 1874-82 
London a Pilgrimage, 1872 
Old AVoman who lived In a Shoo (An), a series 
of papers on emigration 
On tho Boulevards (sketches), 1853-66 
Passing the Time, 1865 
Progress of a Bill (a tale), 1848 
Story of Madge and the Fairy Content, 1871 
Swedish Sketches, 1852 
Trip through the Vineyards of Spain, 1864 
Trips to Normandy etc 1867 
Two Lives (a novel), 1805 
Up and Down in the A\ r orld (a novel) 1866 
Jesse (Edward), naturalist, bom near Halifax, 
1780-1868 

Anecdotes of Dogs, 1846 
Angler’s Rambles (AnS 1SS6 
Favourite Haunts and Rural Studies, 1847 
Gleanings In Natural History, 1832 -S5 
Handbook to Hampton Court, 1841 
Scenes and Tales of Country Life, 1844 
Summer’s Day at Hampton Court (A), 1839 
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Summer's Dij at V\ iudvur (A), aid a Visit to 
1 ton, 1841 

V indsor Castlo and Its Environs 1848 
Jesse (John Heneago), historian 1815- 
London and Us Celebrities 1847-50 
Memoirs of tho Court Of England (Stuarts), 
1839 

Memoirs of King Ridiard III 
Memoirs of the Pretender, etc., 1815 
ewkli, DJD (John) bishop of Salisbury, born 
in Devonshire, 1522-1571 
Apology for the Church of England 1 5u2 
Defence of the " Apology,’ 1667 1569 
(Ills Life, by Dr Humfrey, 1573, Foafley, 
1615, E Dohnn, 1685, C IV Iy> Bas, 
Isaacson, 1823 ) 

jEvrennitr (Geroldino Endsor), novelist, bom at 
Mcasham in Warwickshire 1820-1680 
Constance Uerbert 18 j 5 
Half-Sisters (The), ISIS 
Marian Withers, 1851 
ltight and \\ rong, 1859 
Zoc, or tho History of Two Lucs, 1815 
Jctvsnnnr (Maria Jane) Mrs Fletcher, poetess, 
etc, 1800-1833 
Life and Literature, 1825 
JODnntL, D C L (Richard Paul) 1745-1831 
Illustrations of Euripides, 1781-90 
Knight and Fri ire ( 1 lie), 1785 
Seeing is Believing, 178G 
Jolts of Ox slum, chronicler, in tho reign of 
Edward I 

Chrouicle from 449 to 1292 (This is the 
Chronicle of Wcndovcr supplemented ) 
Join of Sa r.is, nth r ( Joannes Sarubcriensis), 
bishop of Chartres, 1110-1182 
Opera Omnia, first compiled and sent to prvss 
by J A. Giles 1848 

Polycratlcusdo Nngis Curlalium, etc , 1156 
Jon\«ov (Charles), dramatic author, 1679-1748 
Gentleman Colly (The) n play 1702 
History of the Most Famous Highwaymen and 
Murderers 1731 

History of the Most Notorious Pyratcs 1724 
Life and Intrigues of Elizabeth Mann 1721 
Johnson (Eastmau), a genre painter, bom at 
Love], U.S , 1824- 

Tbe Barefoot Boy 1863 Tlie Boyhood of 
Abraham Lincoln, 1867 Dropping oil, 1873, 
Tho Farmer's Sunday Morning I860 , Fid- 
dling his Waj 1665, Mating, I860, Tho 
Old Kentucky House 1859 T lie Old Stago 
Coach, 1871, Tho Pedlar, 1873 The Vilhgo 
Blacksmith, 1861 , Thcli ounded Drummer, 
1872 

Johnso (George William), horticulturist, bom 
at Brumby, In Kent, 1802- 
Brltlsb Terns 

Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary, 1860 
Dictionary of Modem Gardening, 1816 
History of Gardening, i860 
Science and Practice of Gardening, 1862 
Johnson (James) *-* 

Scot’s Musical Museum (The), 1787-1803 (A 
very valuable work ) 

John so i (Richard), 1560-1627 
Anglorum Lacnmro 1603 
Crowno Garland of Golden Roses 1612 
Dainty Conceits, 1630 

Golden Garland of Princely Pleasures, etc , 

7939 


Life of Robert Ccclll 1612 
Line Worthies of London (The) 1592 
Pleasant Walks of Moorfields (The), 1607 
Seven Champions of Christendom (the), 1595 
Tom a-Lincoln (History of) 1599 
Jonvsox (Rev Samuel), bom In Stadonlsulre, 
in Warwickshire, 1649-1703 
Julian (bo Apostate, 1G82 (This hook was 
burnt by tho common hangman 1634 ) 
Jonxsos (Simucl) dramatist and hurnonJ, 
1705 1773 

Hurlothrumbo (an extravaganza) 1759 
*,* Tor bis plays, see Amtadix III 
Jonxsoi., LLD (Samuel) lercographer, etc., 
bom at Lichfield In Hampshire, 1709-1731 
Dictionary of the English Lingu ige, 1755 
Idler (The), a periodical, 1758-60 
Irene (a tragedy) 1749 
Jonmey to the Wcstlslands of Scotland, 1775 
Life of Dr Isaac \V atts, posthumous 1785 
Life of Richard Savage, 1744 (Interesting) 
Lives of the Poets, 1770-81 
London (a satire in verso), 1733 
Miscellaneous Observations on Hamlet, 1715 
Rambler (The) a periodical 1750-52 
itosseias(atalo) 1759 (Written In a week ) 
Taxation no Tyranny, 1775 
nnily ol Human 1\ Ishes (a satire In verse), 
1749 (His best poetical work ) 

Visit to the Hebrides, 1773 
Voyage to Abyssinia 1735 
(His 1 ife, by T Trotter 1785, J Malkcr, 
1785, Tycre, 1766, sir J H Hawkins, 1787 , 
Boswell 1791, Dr Robert Anderson, 1795, 
J F Russell, 1847 , J f Hewlett, 1851 , 
Thomas Carlyle 1853 ) 

JonxsoN, MD (Thomas) botanist, 1501-1614 
Dcscriptlo riantarum In Agraro Cantiannm, 
1632 

Iter Cantiannm et Lricctum Ilamstedianuw, 
1629 

Mercurlns Botanlcus, etc, 1631 
Edits Gcratd a Ucrbal, 1033 
Johnston- (Alexander), artist, bom at Edin- 
burgh, 1816- 

Thc Covenanter’s Buna! 1852, The Cove 
nantcr’s Marriage, 1842, rnmllj Worship 
in a Scotch Cottage, 1851 , The Gentle Shep- 
herd, 1810, Lord and Lady Russell etc., 
1846, Melanctbon rocking a Cradle 
1854 , Sunday Morning 1811 (Burns), 
Tyndalc translating the Bible, 1855 
Johnston (Alexander Keith) cartographer, 
bom at KIrl hill, near Edinburgh, 1804- 
1871 

Astronomy, 1855 

Chart of tho Distribution of Health and Disease, 
1852 

Classical Geography, 1853 
Dictionary of Geography, 1850 
Grncral Geography, 1852 
National Allas 1843 

Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, 1848 
(A splendid work ) 

Royal Atlas, 1861 (His greatest work.) 
School Atlases of Physical Geography 
Johnston, M.D (Arthur) poet, of Aberdeen 
shire 1537-1641 

DeHti-c Poetamm Scotorum 1637 
Eleghn, 1028 
Epigram mapi, 1G3? 
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Musas Anllcic, 1635 
Music Querute 1633 
Paraphrasis Poctica Pealmorum Davidls, 1G37 
Parerga, 1632 

Poetarnm Scoticorum Dcllclic, 1637 
Johnston' (Charles) novelist *-1800 
Cbrysal, or Adventures of a Guinea, 1760-61 
History of Arsaocs, 1774 
History of John Jnniper, Esq., 1781 
Pilgrims (The), 1775 
Reverie (The), 1762 

Johnston M.D (George) naturalist, 1793— 
1855 

Introduction to Conchology, 1850 
History of British bponges and Lithophytes, 
1842 

History of British Zoophytes, 1838 
Johnston (James P Weir), chemist, born at 
Paisley, in Scotland, 1786-1855 
Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry nnd 
Geology, 1844 

Chemistry of Common Life, 1853-55 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry nnd 
Geology, 1 §49 

Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geo 
logy, 1844 

Notes on America, 1851 

Johnston, LL.D (Robert), historian, 1612-1680 
Histona Rerum Bntanmcarum, 1655 (A 
work of great merit ) 

Histone of Scotland during tbo Minority of 
King James 1644 

JoirrsTON (William) novelist, bom at Down 
Patrick, In Ireland, 1829 
Treshfield (a novel) 1870 
Nightshade (a novel), 1857 ' 

Under which King? (a novel) 1872 
Johnstone, DD (Bryce; bom it Annan in 
Scotland 1747-1805 

Commentary on Revelation, 1794 (Good ) 
Influence of Religion on Civil Societj 1801 
Johnstone (Chevalier do), Jacobite, bom in 
Edinburgh, 1720-1795 

Memoirs of the RebeRion of 1745-40, post- 
humous 1820 

Jom'STONE (James), Scotch historian, about 
1730-1795 

Anecdotes of Olave the Black, King of Sian, 
1780 

Antiqnitates Celto-Normannicai 1786 
Antiquitates Celto-Scandirae, etc , 1786 (In 
foresting ) 

Lodbrokar-Qulda, or the Death-Song of Lod- 
broc.1782 

Norwegian Account of Haco’s Expedition 
against Scotland, 1782 
Johnstone, M D (John) 1765-1836 
Life and Works of Parr, 1828 
Medical Jurisprudence, 1800 
Aones (Ernest Charles), poet, etc , 1814-1869 
Battle-day, 1865 
Songs of Democracy, 1856-57 
Wood-spirit (The) 1841 
Jo -es, R.A (George), 1786-1869 
Life of Chantrey, 1849 

Jones (Henry), pseudonym "Cavendish,” Lon- 
don, 1831- 
Laws of Ecarte 1878 
Laws of Piquet, 1873 
Principles of Whist, 1S62 
*** Also edited Bennett’s Billiards, 1873 


Jones (Inigo), architect, London, 1572-1652 
He built tho Banqueting House, Whitehall, 
1619-22, the Piazza and Church, Covent 
Garden, 1631-38 etc 
Journal and Sketch-book, 1011 
Stonehengo restored posthumous 1655 
(His Life, by Peter Cunnmghnm, 1818 ) 
Jones (Jeremiah), dissenting minister, 1693- 
1724. 

Gospel of St Matthew (The), 1719 
Method of settling the Canonical Authority 
of the New lestament, 1726-27 (Es- 
teemed ) 

Jones,LL D (Rev John) philologist 17G5-1S27 
Ecclesiastical Researches, 1812 
Greek and English Lexicon, 1823 
Jones (Owen) antiquary, 1740-1814 
Slyvyrlan Archreology of Wales, 1801-7 
Jones (Theophilus), antiquary *-* 

History of Brecknockshire, 1805-9 (A work 

of great merit ) 

Jones (Thomas Rymer), anatomist, 1809-1874 
General Outline of the Animal Kingdom, 
1838 

Jones (Thomas Wharton) physiologist bom at 
St Andrews In Scotland, 1808- 
Essay on Inflammation, 1850 (Sir Astloy 
Cooper’s prize ) 

Failure of Sight from Spinal Disturbance 
1869 

Physiology, etc., of Body, Sense, and Mind 
1869 

Wisdom and Beneflcenee of [God, shewn) in 
the Sen 5 e of Vision, 1851 (Actoman 
prize.) 

«,* He pooh poohs Dr Darwin s doctrine 
of Evolution as 1 wholly unsupported by- 
sound science ” See Mi v art 
Jones (Rev William) generally called “Jones 
of Nayland, ’ bom In Northamptonshire, 
1726-1800 
Art of Music, 1784 
Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity 1756 
Letter from Thomas Bull to his brother John, 
1792 

Life of Bishop Horae, 1795 
Physiological Disquisitions, 1781 
Scholar Armed, etc (The), 1792 
(His Life, by W Stcevens, 1810 ) 

Jones (Sir William), orientalist, London, 1746- 
1794 

Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, 1774 
Enchanted Fruit, or the Hindu Wife (a story 
in vetse) 

Hitopadesa (translated) 

Institutes of Hindu Law, 1791 
Laws of Mann, 1794 
Life of Nadir Shah 1773 
Moallakat (seven Arabic poems), 1782 
Persian Grammar, 1771 
Pocseo3 AsistlciB Commcntanonim, librl vi 
1774 

Principles of Government (The) posthumous 
1797 

Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring (an Indian drama 
translated) 

(His LlTe by lord Tcignmouth 1799 ) 
Jones, D.D (William Basil Tickell) bishop of 
St David s, bom in Wales, 1822 - 
Hhtorv and Antiquities of S f David s, 1850 
(With Dr Freeman ) 
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New Testament with Commentary, 1861 
Pence of God (The), sermons 18C9 
Vc?*lges of Gael in Gwynedd 1851 
Jossnv (Benjamin) Arena t si and port lau- 
reate born ft Warminster, 1574-1G37 
.Execration acalnst Vnlcan. with Divers r pi 
gramr, posthumous 1C!0 
Jests, or tlio \\ It’s Pocket Companion 1731 
Last Legacy to tho Sons of Mirth, etc, post- 
humous 175G 

*.* For his dramas, ere Arm von m 
(His Life bvChctwood 175G, Gifford 1816, 
Barry Cornwall xje B IV Procter, 1933, Cun- 
ningham and Bell 1S70) 

Joedav (Thomas) poei laureate for the city 
London 1G11-IGSS 

Box of Spikenard newly orofcen, etc.,16Gl-G2 
Cablne* of Mirth /The), in two parts, 1G71 
Divine Raptures 1C 16 

Divinity and Morality In Robes ol Poetry, 
1G51 

Fancy's Festival (a masqno), 1G57 
Gold mith a Jubilee (Tho) 1671 
Jewels of Ingenuity in a Coronet ot Poetry 
(no da'e) 

London In Lustre (November 0), 1G79 Lon 
don In Splendour, 1G73 London Trium- 
phant, 1G72 London s Glory 1 G °0 Lon 
don s Joy, 1G3I London a Joyful Gratnla 
lion etc., 1612, Londons Resurrection to 
J 0 } 1G71 , Londons Triumphs, 1GS3, 1G75 
1G76 1677 1678, 1C84 

Lord Mayor’s Show etc. ( The), November 9 
1632 

Money fa an A?se (a comedy) 1GG3 
Muses Melody (The), no da e 
Vow Droll (A), 1 CG 0 
Pictures of Passion-, etc (no date) 

Poe’lcal Varieties 1637 
Rosary ol Rarities (A) 1659 
Roval Arbor of Loyall Po'-'ie 1663 
Pules to know a Rovall King etc, 1612 
Tricks of Youth, etc., 1657 
Wit in n Wilderness (promiscuous pieces of 
poe’ry) 1660-67 

Jonnm. M D (Edward), 1569-1632. 

DDcourso of Natural Bith"3 and Mineral 
Water?, 1631 (A learned treatise i 
BaBbcation of tbo Matrix (on possession 
of evil spirits), 1603 (Very scarce Indeed ) 
Joan- D D (John) London, 1653-1770 
Life of Erasmus 1753-60 
I usua Poetic! 1743 

Observations on Authors, Ancient and , Modem 
1731-32 

On the Truth or tho Christian Religion 1748 
lb marks on Ecclesiastical If (story 1751-51 
Remarks on Spenser and Milton, 1731 
Truth of the Christian Religion (The), 1732 
(His Life bv Dr J Disney 1792 ) 

Jotcf (Jeremiah), 1764-1816 
Arithmetic, 1803 
Dialogues on Chemistry 1607 
Sch-ntlfic Dialogues, 1807 
Jtrosov D D (Adoniram), MassacnnsAts, 0 S , 
1783-1850 

Burmese and English Dictionary, 1832 
Burmese Bible (i e. tho Bible in Burmese), 
1835 

(His Life by Wayland, 1853 , Mrs H C 
Couyit, 1856, Clements, Gillette) 


Jckes (Joseph B-'ete), geologist, bom near Bir 
mlngham 1811-1869 
Excursions in Newfoundland, 1842 
Physical Structure of Australia, 1850 
Student 6 Manual of Geology, 1853 
Jtrxjcs, Letters of, 1769-72 compiled 1783, 
1796 1800 etc VVoodfall s edition 1812 
N B — The original “ Junius ” ceased in tho 
spring of 1772 

The Author of these 1/tlters 
Barre Col Isaac (‘‘Authorship of the Letters 
of Junius, by John Britton ”), ISIS 
Boyd, Hugh ("Author of Junius ascertained 
by George Chalmers”) 1817 
Burke Edmund (‘ Inquiry Into the Author of 
Junius, by John Pochc '), 1813 (“ Juntos 
proved to b-> Burke ’ no name) 1826 Prior, 
In bis Life of Burl e takes the same view, 
1839 

Bnrke TTTZlfam (“ The Author of Juntirr, by 
J C Symons ), 1°50 

Chatham, William Pill lord (“ Another Gness 
ot lunlus ’ by ( } ) Fitzgerald), IS09, Earl 
Chatham “proved to be Junius' by John 
Snlnden 1833 bv W Dowe, ITS, 1857 
(“Who was Junius?” no name), 1837 
Also an essay to provo thD by Dr B Water- 
house of Boston, U.S, 1831 
Chesterfield. ca~l of (" Author of Junius dis- 
covered, by W Cramp), 1821 , 1851 
Do Lolme John Leicis (“ Arguments and 
Facts demonstrating" this, by Dr lhomns 
Busby) 1816 

Francis (Dr ) and bis- son sir Philip ( Dis- 
covery of tho Author of Junius, by John 
Taylor ) 1813 

Francis sir Philip ( Identity of Junius 
established by John Taylor ) 1816 Sir F 
Dwarrls 1850, min lord Campbell In bl3 
Lives of the Chancellors take the same 
view (“ Handwriting of Junius profes- 
sionally Investigated by Charles Chabot ’ ), 
1871 Macaulay espousal this 1 Identity ’ 
Glover, Jhchard (‘ An Inquiry Into tho 
Author of the Letters of Junius,’ no name), 
1814 

Gibbon (“Junius unmasked,” no name) 1819 
Lee, major-general Charles (proved 1 from 
facts to be Jnnins bv Dr T GIrdlestone), 
1813 

MLean Laughhn (said to be Junius In Galt e 
Life of West pp 57-G9) Sir David Brewster 
takes tbo same % lew 

Portland, duke of (“Letters to a Nobleman 
proving’ this by A G Johnston) 1816 
Fownall, governor (“Jnnlus discovert-d, by 
F Griffin Boston, U S ’ ), 1854 
Rich, sir R ("Tho Ghost of Junius, by F 
Ayerst”), 1853 

Sackville, viscount (" The Real Author of tho 
Iedters of Junius, bv Georgo Coventry v 
1825 (‘Junius unmasked,” no name), 
1770 The samo proved by John Jaqucs, 
1843 

Suett the comedian ( ‘Junius with his Visor 
up, ’ a skit, no name) 1819 
Temple, R Grenville, earl (" Letters on 
Junins showing this, by Isaac Newhall, 
Boston D S', 1831 

Tooke John Horne (“ J unlus discos ered, by 
P[bUip] T[hicknesso] '), 1789 Th9 ea—o 
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"proved ’ by J B Blakoway, 1813, and 
I)r A Graham 1828 

"Wnv, Daniel ("The Secret revealed, by 
James Falconer ”), 1830 
Wllmot, Jama D D., provod to he " Jitnlu9 *' 
by 0 W Serres, 1813 
N 11 — To these add Mr Sergeant Adair 
Gerard Hamilton, called "Single-Speech,’ 
lord Lyttelton , and John Wilks 
*»* Other pamphlets or books have been 
published to disprove all these “proofs” 
Byron, in his T ision of Judgment, refers to 
“ Junius.’ 

Kahes (Henry Home, lord) metaphysician, 
born at Karnes, In Berwickshire, 1696- 
1782 

Decisions of the Court of Sessions 1741, 176G, 
1780 (Very valuable work ) 

Hlcmonts of Criticism, 1 762 (His best-known 
work y 

Gentleman Farmer (The), 1777 
Hints on Education, 1781 
Historical Law Tracts, 1758 
Introduction to the Art of Thinking 1761 
Principles of Equity 1760 
Principles of the Law of Scotland, 1751 
Principles of Morality and Natural Beligion 
(The), 1761 

Sketches of the History of Man, 1774 
(His Life, by W Smellie 1800 , lord llood 
houselee, 1807 ) 

Kaxf (Elisha Kent) an arctic explorer, born at 
Philadelphia, U S , 1820-1857 
Second Gnmmcll Expedition in Search or Sir 
John Franklin, 1856 
(His Life by Dr M r Elder, 1857 ) 

Kaxe (Sir Robert), of Dublin 1810- 
Elements of Chemistry, 1841-42 
Industrial Resources of Ireland 1814 
Kavaxagii (Julia), novelist, etc , born at 
lliurles in Ireland, 1824-1877 
A dele, 1858 
Beatrice, 1865 
Bessie 1872 
Diisy Bums, 1853 
Dora, 1863 

English Women of setters, 1862 
Forget me nots 1878 
French Women of Letters 1301 
Grace Lee, 1855 
John Dorricn, 1874 
Madele'ue 1848 
Nathalie, 1851 
Pearl Fountain (The), 1876 
Queen Hah 1803 
Rachel Gray, 1856 
Seven I ears, and other Talcs I860 
Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies (A), 
'-'1858 

Sybil a Second Love, 1867 
Sylvia, 1870 

Threo Paths (The) 1847 
Two Lilies, 1877 _ 

M omen in Trance daring the Eighteenth Ccn- 
tur\, 1850 

Women of Christianity, 1852 
Karr [)D (John) bishop of Lincoln horn at 
Hammemnith, 1733-1853 
Council of Nlctca in Connection with Athana- 
6lns, 185? 


Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third 
Centuries, 1826 

External Government, etc , of the Church [In 
the First Three Centuries, 1855 < 

■Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alex 
andna, 1835 

Kate (Sir John William) London, 1814-1$ ,6 
Administration of tho East India Company 
(The) 1853 

Biographies of Sir John Malcolm, 1356 Lord 
Metcalfe, 1854 , Sir George lucker, 1351 
Christianity in India, 1859 
Essays of the Optimist, 1870 
History of the Sepoy M'ar, 1864-76 
History of tho IV or m Afghanistan, 1851 
Lives of Indian Officers, 1867 
KEAcn (Rev Benjamin), Baptist minister, 1G1L 
1704 

Banqueting House (Tho) 1692 
Breach repaired (The), 1GG1 (By singing j 
Grand Impostor discovered (The) a poem, 
1675 (Against tho Quaker sect ) 

Parables explained 1701 (Much esteemed ) 
Scripture Metaphors opened, 1631 (II is chic* 
work ) 

Spiritual Songs, 1700 
Trumpet blown in Zion, 1694 
Keats (John) poet London, 179G-1821 
Endymlon (a poetic romance), 1818 
Ete of St. Agues (Spenserian stanza), lb20 
Hyperion (blank verso) 1820 
Isabella 1820 

Lamia, and other Poems 1820 
Ode to the Nightingale, 1820 
Poems, 1817 

(Ills Lire, by M Milnes 184G lord Hougo 
ton, 1848 ) 

Keblv. (Rev John), poet, born at FalrforJ lu 
Gloucestershire 1792-1806 
Christian 1 ear (The) 1827 
De Poetlcm VI Mcdlca, 1844 
Letters of Spiritual Guidance, 1870 
Lifo of Bishop Wilson 1863 
Lyra Innocentium, 1846 
Sermons, 1848 

(His Life, by sir J T Coleridge ) 
Keiobteft (Thomas) horninDublin 1789-1872 
Crusaders flhe) 1833 
Fairy Mythology, 1823 enlarged I860 
History of England 1837 
History of Greece 1836 
History of India, 1847 
History of Rome 1835 
Life of Milton 1855 
Mythology of Greece and Italy, 1831 
Talcs and Popular Fictions, 1834 
Keiu, M D (John), mathematician, bom at 
Edinburgh, 1671-1721 

Examination of Dr Burnet s Theory of the 
Earth, 1693 

Introductlo ad veram Astronomiam, 1718 
Introductlo ad aeram Pbyricam 1702 
KErrn, D D (Alexander) bom at Kclthall, In 
Scotland, 1791-1880 

Demonstration of the Truth of tho Christian 
Beligion, 1833 

L\ idenecs of Religion from the Fulfilment of 
Prophecy. 1823 (A text book ) 

Harmony of Prophecy (The! 1551 
History and Destiny of the World and of tho 
Church, according to Scripture, part 1 1?§1 
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Land of Briel (The) 1 843 
Narrative of the Mission to the Jews 
Sign's of the Times 1832 
Keith (Thomas) bom in Yorkshire, 1759-1824 
Practical Arithmetician (The), 1789 
U&“ of the Globes, 1804 

Kfj.lt (Hugh), dramatic author, etc, 1739- 
1777 

Fal9o Delicacy (a comedy), 1 163. 

Thespis, 17G2. 

V, ord to tho V Be (A), 1765 
A\ orks, with I ife, 1778 

Km.lt, LL.D (Itev John) bom at Douglas In 
the Isle of Man 1750-1809 
Gaelic Grammar, 1803 
' Manx Translation of tho Bible, 1772 
Kellt (Michael), musical composer, Ireland, 
1762-1626 

Reminiscences etc , 1820 (The best addition 
to onr theatrical literature 6lnco Cibber a 
Apology ) 

Km.lt, lL D (Patrick) Ireland *-* 

Universal Cambist (The) 1811 (Lxcollcnt ) 
Kfltov (Arthur) chronicler, in the reign of 
Edward VI 

Cronyclo declaryng that Bntons and 
Welshmen arc llneallyo descended from 
Brute (In verse), printed 1547 
Knuntr (Francis Anne) Mrs Butler, bom in 
London, 1809- 
Prancis I (a drama), 1830 
Poems, 1842 

Star of Seville (The) a drama, 1837 
A ot m terse. 

Journal of a Residence In America, 183a 
Record of a Girlhood, 1878 
Records of Eater I ife 1882 
Residence In a Georgian Plantation, 1803 
Year of Consolation (A) 1817 
Kn.ttiLr (John Mitchell), Saronut, London 
1807-1857 

Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf 1833 
Codex Dlplomatlcns JEv I Saxonlcl 1839-10 
Hhtory of the English Language (first period), 
1834 

Saxons In England, 1849 (His chief work ) 
Keot, Mus D (Joseph) bom at Exeter, In 
Devonshire, 1778-1824 
System of Musical Education 1819 
Ke\ D D (Thomas), poet, bishop of Bath nnd 
Wells boro at Berkhampslcad, In Hertford 
shire 1037-1711 
Edmund (an epic poem) 

Morning Evening and Midnight Hymns, 
1674 

V orhs collected nnd published 1721 
(His IJfe by A\ Hankins 1713, canon 
TV L. Bowles 1830, a layman, « e. J L 
Anderdon, 1853) 

Knxn ill (Gcorgo Wilkins), bom at Vermont, 
V S„ 1610- 

Hlatory of tho TV ar between the United States 
and Mexico 1850 

Narrative of tho Texan Expedition, 1844 
KE.W4DT (John), chronolry/ist, bom at Bradley, 
in Derbyshire, 1700-1770 
Scripture Chronology, 1752 
hie fit (John Pendleton), novelist, borr at 
Ba-tunon. U > 1795-1870 
Annuof Quodllbet, 1840 

flffree-JdOC Robinson, IB 35 


Life of V llllam Wirt, 1849 
Red Book (Tho) 1817-19 
Kexvet, D D (While) bishop of Peterborough, 
bom at Dover, 1660-1728 
Compkte History of England, 170C (Com 
posed by different authors, tho thlnl vo] 
by himself) 

homily of Cavendish (The), 1707 
Parochial Antiquities of Ambrosdcn, Burces 
ter, ettx, 1695 (A valuable work ) 

Register and Chronicle, Lcclcriastical and 
Civil 1728 

(His Life, by Newton, 1730 ) 

Ke.vset (James), dramatic author, Ireland 
1780-1849 

Ella Rosenberg, 1807 
False Alarms 1807 

Illnstrions Stranger (Tho), a comedy 1827 
Love, Law, and Physic (a coined} ) 

MasanleUo, 1820 
Matrimony in comedy) 1804 
Raising the Wind (a farce), 1803 (IBs Grst 
and best ) 

Sicilian Vespers (The), 1840 
Spring and Antnmn (n comedy), 1827 
Viorld (The), a comedv, 1808 
Kevmcott, D D (Benjamin), Hebraist, bom at 
Totnoa, in Devonshire, 1718-1783 
Dissertation on tho ‘Trco of Life ’ tho 
Creation and Fall, 1747 
Hebrew Bible, 1776-80 

On the State of tho Printed Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament, 1753-50 (Valuablo ) 
Variffi Lcctiones Veterls Tcstnnienti 1784-88 
Keltick (Francis Patrick), archbishop of Bui 
tlmore U S , bom in Dublin, 1797- 
Tbeologia Dogmntlca, 1839-40 
Vindication of tho Catholic Church (A) 1856 
Kemuck, LL D (William) horn at Watford in 
Hertfordshire, 1720-1779 
FnglHi Dictionary 1773 
I pl«tlcs (In verso) 1769 ~ 

FulstalFs Wedding (a comedy), 17G6 
Immortality of the Soul (The) 1751 
Pasquinade (The) 1753 

Kfvt (James), musical composer horn at Win- 
chcslcr, 1700-1771 
Twelve Anthems, 1773 

Kevt (James) bom at Fredericksburg New 
York US, 1763-1847 
Commentaries on American Law, 1826-30 
Kelt (William Charles Mark), po.t etc , I.on 
don, 1823- 

Alctbela, nnd other Poems 1850 
Camel-driver’s Turban (The) 1842 
Charles Dickens as a Peadcr, 1872 
Dreamland, and other Poems 18C2 
Footprints on tho Road (In prose), 1864 
Napoleon s Slippers 1842 
Poems (collected, etc.) 1870 
Seagulls of Iona (a tale of the escape of tho 
Young Pretender) 1842 
Shakespcaro s Trollc on tho Thames 1842 
Kft (John Bellcnden) *-* 

Arcbnlologyof our Popular Phrases and Nur 
fV'ry Rhymes 1834 (To prove tlioj are 
perversions of Dutch words mainly anll- 
monklsh ) 

Kftui (Robert), historian, Scotland 1750-1814 
Collection of Voyages and Travel?. 18U-17 
(A valuable wfirW H 
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History of Scotland (Robert tlio Bruce), 1811 
(A good epitome ) 

T ife of William SmelUc, 1811 
Km (Rev Henry), 1761-1825 
Llcmcnts of General Knowledge, with 
Lists ot the most approved Authors, 1812 
Emil; (» moral talc), 1809 
nistory the Interpreter of Prophecy, 1799 
(An excellent work ) 

Juvenile Poems, 1793 
Kidd, M !) (John), 1775-1861 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Physlca 
Condition of Sinn, 1837 lA Bridgewater 
treatise ) 

Outlines of Mlueralogy, 1809 (Good j 
Kidd (William; naturahs t, born at Hammer 
smith, 1803-1807 
British Song-birds 1856 

kiDDnn D 1) (Richard), bishop of Bath and 
Wells, born in Sussex 1635-1703 (Ho and 
his wife w ere killed In bed during the storm 
oi November 26 ) 

Commentary on tlio Pentateuch, 1694 
Demonstration of the Messias 1694-1700 
Killiokfw (Thomas), ‘ King Charles B Jester, 
dramatist, bom In Middlesex, 1G11-1682 
Plays, 1604 

Kir.uonF.iv (Sir William) vtce-chamberlaln to 
queen Henrietta poet , 1G0S-1G93 
irtless Midnight Thoughts of a Gentleman at 
Court, 1684 

Imperial Tragedy (The), 1009 
Doi " and Friendship (a play), 1GC6 
Midnight and Dally Thoughts, 1694 
Ormasdea r.a play) 1005 
Pandora (a play), 1604 
Selmdra (a play) 1665 
Siege of Urhin (a play) 1666 
Kimball ^Richard) novelist, Dorn at Lebanon 
In New Hampshire, D S , 1815- 
Jnba and the CnhanB, 1849 
St laiger, or tho Threads of Life 1849 
Student Life Abroad, 1853 
Kino, FRS (Edward), antiquary, Norfolk, 
1735-1807 

Essay on tho English Government, 1767 
Morsels of Criticism, 1788 
Munlmenta Antlqua, 1799-1805 
Iumi (Gregory) herald, bom at Lichfield In 
Hampshire 1648-1712 
Observations on tho State of England, 18 0 
King i^H.nry), bishop of Chichester, poet, etc,, 
1591-1663 

Deep Groan fetched at tho Funcrai of 
Charles 1 , 1649 

Pouns, Elegies and Paradoxes, 1057 
Psalms (Tho) In metre 1657 
itixo (Peter lord) bora at Exeter, 1669-1734 
History of the Apostles Creed, 1702 
Inquiry Into tho Constitution, etc , of tho 
Primitive Church, 1691 

Kino, D D (William;, archbishop of Dublin, 
bom at Antrim, lu Ireland, 1650-1729 
Slate of the Protestants In Ireland, 1G91 
Do Origlno Mali 1703 

Ku o, LL D (William), satirist, London 1063- 
1712 

Animadversions on the Pretended Account of 
- Ireland, 1694 

Ait of Cookery (la Imitation of norace), no 
date 


Art of Love (in Imitation of Ovid) no date 
Dialogues of the Dead, 1699 
Joan of Hcdmgton (a tragl-comedy) 1712 
Journey to London (A), 1698 (Excellent 
piece of irony) 

TranBactloner (The), two satires on the Royal 
Society, 1700 

Vindication of Dr Sacheverell, 1710 
Kinglake (Alexander William) boro near 
1 aunton, in Somersetshire, 1811- 
Eothen, 1844 (A model book oi travels j 
History of the Crimean War, 1863-75 
Kingsley (Rev Charles), novelist, etc , bom at 
Holne, In Devonshire, 1819-1375 
AncieD Regime (The) 1867 
Andromeda (a poem), 1858 
Alexandra and her Schools, 1857 
Alton Locke, lallor and Poet (a novel on tha 
social anarchy of the day), 1819 (This Is 
his beBt work of fiction ) 

At Last, 1871 

Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 1850 (By Parson 
Lot ) 

Glaucns or the Wonders of tha Shore 1355 
Health and Education, 1874 
Hereward tho Wake (a novel), I860 
HermitB (rhe), 1808 
Heroes (Ihc), Greek fairy tales 1856 
Hypatia (a novel to show the straggle of 
Christianity with Gothic paganism and 
Greek philosophy of tho fifth century), 
1853 

Limits of Exact Science ob applied to nistory, 
I860 

Madam How and Lady WI17, 1870 
Miscellanies 1859 

Phaeton (a dialogue against the Emersonian 
school) 1852. 

Plays and Puritans, 1873 
Prose Idylls, 1873 

Roman (The) and the Teuton (lectures), 1864 
Saints’ Tragedy (The) a dramatic poem, 184o 
(Elizabeth or Hungary ) 

Sermons for the Times, 1855 
Sermons on National Subjects, 1854 
Two Years Ago (a novel), 1857 
Village Sermons, 1849 
Water Babies (The) 1863 
Westward Hoi (voyages and adventures of 
sir Amyas Loigh In the reign of queen 
Elizabclb) 1855 (This and “Alton Locke” 
are his two best ) 

What then does Dr Newman mean ? 1864 
Yeast (a philosophical novel) 1848 
(His Life by his widow, 1876 ) 

Kingsley (Henry), novelist bom ot Holne, Is 
Devonshire, brother of tbo above, 1830- 
1876 

AuBtin Elliot, 1863 

Boy in Grey (The) 1870 

I ircsldo Studies 1876 

GeofTry Hamlyn (Recollections of), 1859 

Grange Garden, 1876 

Harveys (The), 1B72 

Hetty, and other Stories, 1871 

Hlllyars and tho Burtons (The), 1865 

Hornby Mills, and other Stories, 1872 

Leighton Court, 1868 

Lost Child (Tho) 1864 

Mademoiselle Mathildo, 1868 

Mystery of tho Island, 1877 
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K timber Seventeen, 18T5 I 

Oakshott Castle, 1S73 

Old Margaret, 1871 

Rnvcnsboe. 18G1 (His bestmovel ) 

Reginald Hctlicredge, 1874 
Sllcote of Silcotes, 1S67 
StTeiton,,l8C9 
Tales of Old Travel 1869 
Valentin (a story of Sedan) 1872 
Kip (U llllam), bishop of California, born at 
New Lock, fJA, 1811 
Catacombs of Rome (The) 185 1 
Double V Itness of the Church, 18 14 
History of the Early Jesuits 1840 
Turns, I 1ES. (Andrew), Nottingham, 1725- 
1795 

Life of Captain Cook 1788 
Kmur (Rct William), entomologitt, bom at 
V Itncaham Hall, In Suffolk, 1759-1850 
Habits and Instincts of Animals (e. Bridge 
water treatise) 1830 
Introduction to Entomology 1817-26 
Monographla Apum Anglite, 1802 (With 
Spence ) 

(fils Life, by Freeman, 1852 ) 

KinhWOOD LL D (Daniel) astronomer, born in 
Maryland, HJS , 1814- 

Comcts and Meteors, 1878 (A masterly 
work.) 

Kicwai, (Andrew Valentine), 1801- 
Army and Garrf-ons of France, 1841 
Ifadem France, Its Journalism and Litem 
ture, 1863 

Torts Arsenals, and Dockyards of trance 
1839 

Kirwaj., LL D (Richard), chemist, bom in .re- 
land 1750-1813 
Elements of Mineralogy, 1791 
Essay on the Constitution of Acids 1787 
Kitchextc, 1ED (William), ga *t ronomist, 1775- 
1627 

Aplclus Redlrlvns, 1817 

Art of Prolonging Life (The), 1822. 

Cook’s Oracle (The), 1821 
Economy of the Eyes, 1821 
Health without Physic, 1830 
Housekeeper’s Ledger, etc., 1825 
Peptic Prcccpte 1821 
Pleasure of maklDg a Will 1822 
Practical Observations on Telescopes, 1814 
Traveller’s Oracle (The), 1622 
Krrro D D (John), bom at Plymouth, 1804 
1850 

Dally Bible Readings 1851 
nistory of Palestine 1843 
Journal of Sacred Literature, 1818-^3 
Lost Senses (The), deafness aud blindness, 
184G 

rictortal Bible, 1838 
Pictorial History of Palestine, 1839-40 
Thoughts among Flowers, 1843 
(Ills Life, by J E Pyland, 1850 ) 
K.'tATCTincj.i,-Hrorssi:v (Edward Hugerscn), 
bom at M err ham Hatch, In Rent, 1B29- 
Crackcra for Christmas 1870 
Higgledy I’lggledy, or Stories for Everybody b 
Children, 1675 
Moonshine, 1871 
Queer Folks, 1373 
Pivcr Legends 1874 
Series for my Children, 1 869 


Tales for Tea time, 1872 
Undo Joe’s Stories, 1878 
Whispers from Fairyland, 1874 
Kkelluii (Sir Godfrey) court painUr (o Charles 
II, etc , bom at LUbeck, 1648-1725 
Beauties of Hampton Court (dn era dates) 
Kit-cat Clnb Portraits (divers dates) 

Kmgitt (.Charles), bom atVIndsor, lu Berk- 
shire 1791-1873 

British Almanac and Companion to the A1 
manac, 1832 , continued still 
Cyclopaedia of the Industry of all Nations 
1851 

English Cyclopedia, 1854-61 
Half honrs with tho Best Authors, 1847-48 
Knowledge la Power, 1855 
Land wo live in (The), 1848 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge (Tht^V 
1831 

Life of Carton, 1844 
London Flctorially Illustrated 1811-44 
Old Lngland (Illustrated), 1S45 
Old Painter (The) and the Modem Press, 
1854 

Once upon a Time, 1853 

Penny Magazine (The), 1832-45 

Pictorial Book of Common f 'flyer, 1838 

Pictorial Bible (Tbe), 1833 

Pictorial History of England (The) 1841 

rictorlal Shakespeare ( 1 he), 1839-41 

Plays and Poems 1857 

Popular history I England 1856-62 

Results of Machinery, 1831 

Rights of Caoltal and Labour (The), 1 jt 

Sbakespearo a biography) 18JD 

* Oi them’ aokanewflscitbc tho author 
editor or publisher 
E tight (h Cornelia), 1757-1837 
Autobiography, 1SGI 

Description of Lntlum fLn Campagna dl 
llomah 18D5 (Interesting ) 

Dinarbas (_ ontlnnatlon of Jlassdat), 1770 
Marcus Haminius, 1790-52 
Kkight (Henry Galley), tre" 'Ur a- anti- 
quary, 1786-1846 

Architectural lour In Normandy 1836 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, 1842-44 
Normans In Sicily, 1838 
Kmoot (Richard Payne), of Herefordshire, 
1750-1824 

Analytical Inquiry futo tho Principles of 
Paste, 1805 

Inquiry into tho Symbolical Language of 
Ancient Art and Mythology, 1818 
Landscape (The), a didactic poem In three 
books, 1794 
Numml Veteres, 1830 

Progress of Civil Society (a didactic poem fn 
six books) 1796 
Worship of Priapu 0 178G 
Km got, DID (Samuel) biographer, 3674-1746 
Life of Dr John Colet, 1724 
Life of Erasmus, 1726 

K ioutou (Henry) chronicler, timo Richard H 
Compilatlo do Evcntlbus Anglia a Tempore 
Regis Edgarl usqno Mortem Regis RicardI 
Second!, 1400 

Kuollus (Richard) historian, 1M0-1C10 
History of tho Turks, 1603 , continued bv sir 
Paul Rrcaut 1687-1700 (Much lauded by 
Dr Johnson ) 
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Knollis (Sir rrancis) statesman, bom nt Grays, 
In Oxfordshire, 1630-1536 
Treatise against the Usurpation of Papai 
Bishops posthumous 1008 

Know (Edward) pseudonym “Matthias Wil- 
son ' born in Northumberland, 1680-1G50 
Charity mistaken, 1030 
Infidelity Unmasked, 1Gj2 

Knowles (James Sheridan) dramatist, bom nt 
Cork, in Irc’and, 1784-18G2 
Idol demolished by its osn Priest (Tho), a 
reply to cardinal Wiseman on transubstan- 
tiation, 1851 

Itock of Romo (The), or tho Arch Ileresy, 
1849 

*,* For bis plays, seo Ai tendix III 

Knox (John), born at Gifford Gate, in Scotland, 
1505-1572 

Admonition (An) 1554 
Fnithfull Admonition 1654 
First Blast of tho Trumpet against tho Mon- 
strous Reglmeut of Women, 1658 
Fort for tho Afflicted, etc , 1656 
History of the Reformation in Scotland, 
posthumous 1584 
What True Praier is, 1634 
(Ilia Life, by Smeaton, 1679 , McCric, 1812 , 
Memoyer, 1824 , Lalng, 1847, T Brandos, 
1863) 

K:,ox (Robert), traveller, 1G41-* 

Historical Relation of tho Island of Ceylon, 
1081 (A standard work ) 

Knox, M D (Robert), of Edinburgh, 1791-1862 
Manual of Artistic Anatomy, 1852 
Manual of Unman Anatomy, 1853 
Races of Men 1850 

Knox, DJ) (Vicesimus), London, 1762-1821 
Christian Philosophy, 1795 
Family Lectures, 1791 
Liberal Education, etc , 1781 
Moral and Literary Essays, 1778-79 
Winter Evenings, 1783 

Ktn aston (Sir 1 rands), poet, of Shropshire, 
1587-1612 

Corona Minerva! (a masquo), 1G3G 
Leollno and Sydani" (a poetical romance), 
1642 

Muses Complaint (The), 1633 

Lima (Alexander) poel, born at Brechin, in 
Scotland 1787-1857 
Archie Allan, 1827 

Thistle of Scotland (Tho), ancient ballads, 
1823 

Wayside Flowers 184G 

I, also (Alexander Gordon ) African traveller, 
of Edinburgh, 1794-1826 
Travels posthumous 1826 

Laino (David) *-* 

Larly Metrical Tales, 1826 
Fugitive Scottish Poetry (17th century), 1823- 
1825 1863. 

Select Remains of tho Ancient Popular Poetry 
of Scotland, 1822 

Laino (Malcolm) historian, bom in the Ork- 
neys, 17G2-1818 

History of Scotland, with CnLical Dissertation 
on Qsslan, 1800 

Lamb (Lady Caroline), maiden name Carpllno 
Ponsonby, povdift, 1786-1828 
4da Reis 


Glenarvon, 1816, a new canto, 1819 
Graham Hamilton (a novel) 1822 
Lamb (Charles), poet and tssayisl, London, 
1775-1834 

Adventures of Ulysses, 1807 
Essay on tho Gcnlu3 of Hogarth (His best 
work ) 

Essays of Ella (a volume of essays under tho 
pseudonym of “ Elia’), 1st series 1820- 
1822, 2nd series, 1823-25, last, 1833 (Hts 
most popular production ) 

John Woodvil (a tragedy), 1802 
Last Essays, and Popular fallacies, 1833 
Mrs. Lacester’s School (With his sister 
Mary ) 

Old Blind Margaret (a tale), 1798 
Poems, 1797 (With Coleridge ) 

Poems, posthumous 1836 
Poetry for Children 1809 
Rosamond Gray (a tale), 1798 
Tales from Shakespeare (» e tho tales of 
Shakespeare s chief dramas), 1807 
(His Life, by Talfourd, 1836 ) 

Lambaude (William) topographical antiquary 
London, 1530-1601 

Archalonomin (ancient laus, books, and 
customs of tho English) 1568 
College of tho Poor (t e Greenwich) 1576 
Dlctionarlum Anglia) Topographicum ot His- 
torlcnm, posthumous 1730 
Duties of Constables, etc, 1852 
Elrcnarcha in two books (office of J P , 1581 
Pandecta Rotulorum 1601 
Perambulation of Kent, 1570 1576 (Die first 
county history, end still a model of the 
class ) 

(II is Life added to the edition of his w orbs, 
Chatham, 1826 ) 

Lamoh-t (Aylmer Bourkc), botanist, 1761- 
1812. 

Description of the Genus Pinus 1803-37 
Illustration of the Genus Cinchona 1797 
Lamiksteb (Edwin Ray), naturalist, London, 
1847- 

Comparativo Longciity, 1871 
Developmental History of tho Mollusca, 1875 
Monograph of tho Fossil Fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone of Great Britain, 1870 
Lap den (John) mathematician, bom at Tea 
kirk, near Peterborough 1719-1790 
Mathematical Lucubrations, 1765 
Mathematical Memoirs, 1780 1790 
Residual Analysis, 1758, 1704 
Landeh (Richard) African traveller, born at 
Truro in Cornwall, 1804-1834 
Journal of an Expedition to explore tho 
Niger, 1832 

Records of Captain Ciappcrton s Last Taped! 
tion in Africa, 1830 

Laivdon (Letitia Elizabeth), Sirs Maclean 
poetess, under tho initials “L E L bom 
in London, 1802-1838 
Duty and Inclination 1838 
Ethel Churchill (a no\el), 1834 
Fate of Adelaide (The), a S« iss tale in verso. 
1821 

Francisca Carrara (a romanco) 1834. 

Golden Violet (Tho), and other Poems, 1827 
Improvloatrice (The), and other Poems, 1824 
Lady Anno Granard (a novel), posthumqi s 
1841 

\ 
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Lott Pleiad (Tbs),- 1829 
Romance nnd Reality (a novel), 1832 
Traits and Trials of Early Lire (dales) 1835 
Troubadour (The), and other Piyms, 1825 
Venetian Bracelet (The), and other Poems 
1529 

Vow of the Peacock (The) 1835 
Ecnana(The), and minor Poems, posthnmons 
1839 

(Her Life, by Miss Roberts, 1839, L Blan 
chard, 1841 ) 

'jAkdou (V alter Savage) poet, etc., bom at 
Ipsley Court, In W arwickshirc, 1775-1804 
Admonition to Detractors, 183T 
Andrea of Hungary (a drama), 1839 
Count Julian, 1812 
Dry Sticks fagoted 1857 
Examination of Wiliam Shakespeare (The), 
1831 

Fra Ruporto, 1S41 

Gebir (a poem), 1798, translated Into Latin, 
1813 

Giovanni of Naples (a drama), 1839 
Ilellenlcs (The), 1847 
Idyllh Heroica (In Latin), 1820 
Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 1S53 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men, 
1824-28, eeeond ecrles, 1829 
Imaginary Conversations on Italian 

Affairs, 1848 

Last Fruit off an Old Tree, 1853 
Latin Poems, 1824 

Letters of an American (under the pseudonym 
or "Pottlnger ') 1851 
Letters of a Conservative, 1835 
Pciitamcron nnd Pentaiogla (The), 1837 
Pericles nnd Aspasla, 183G 
Poems, 1795 

Poems from the Arabic, etc., 1800 
Popery British and Foreign, 1851 
Simoniaca(a poem), 180G 
Entire on Satirists, 183G 
(Ills Life, by Foster, 1S7G, Sidney Colvin, 
1831 ) 

LAKMErn, R A. (Charles), cider brother of Sir 
Tdwtn 1799-1879 

Clarissa Ilarlowe (in the Vernon Gallery), 
Departure of Charles II In Dl'gulsc 1842 , 
Dorothea, 1828, The Monks of Melrose, 
1843 , Return of the Do\ o to the Ark 1844 
(Art Union prize picture) 

Lavdseff, R A (Sir Edwin) animal painter, 
London 1813-1873 

Bolton Abbey In the Olden Time , Children of 
the Mist, Collie Dogs I8G7, Deerstalking, 
18G1, Distinguished Member of tho Royal 
Humane Society , The Dog and the Shadow, 
182G, Dogs fighting 1819, Dogs of St 
Gothard, 1819 , Doubtful Crumbs, 1859 , Tho 
Drovcr’t Departure , The DylngStag Even- 
ing Scene in tho Highlands, 18G3 , I lood in 
the Highlands, 18G1 , Highland Breakfast, 
1831, Highland Music Highland Nurses, 
Highland Whisky Still 1830 , High Lire , 
Lady Emily Peel and her Favourite Dog, 
- 1857 , A Laralo herding Sheep 1832, Tho 
lion and tho Iamb, 1853, Tour Bronze 
Lions cast for IscPon 8 Monument in Trafal- 
gar Square, London, 18G7 , Low Life , Man 
oroposcs and God disposes, 1854, Morning, 


Hlght , Tho Old Shepherd b Chief Mourner, 
1837 , Peace, The 1 >per nnd Pair of Nut- 
crackers 1852, Queen Victoria meeting 
Princo Albert on hl3 Pctum from Deer- 
stalking 1860 Tho Random Shot, J ho 
Return from Deer-stalking i860, Tho Pe 
turn from Hawking, Rough and Read,), 
1870, Saved, Shooting Deer on a Passi 
Tho Shrew tamed, 1863, The Stag at Bay , 
The Trackers 1849 
Lane (Sir Richard), *-1650 
Reports in the Court of Exchequer in the 
Reign of King James, posthumous 1657 
Lavfraxc, archbishop of Canterbury, bom at 
Pavia, in Italy, 1005-1089 
De Corpora et Sanguine Domini Nostri, 1080 
Opera Omnia, ex editiono L Dachern, 1548 
La'.gbaixe (Gerard) bom at Oxford 1656-1092 
Account of the English Drunatick Poets, 
1691 

Lives etc , of tho Fnglish Dramatick Poets, 
1699 

Mom u s Trinmphans, or the Plagiaries of the 
English Stage exposed 1688 
New Catalogue of English Plays, 1638 (The 
only catalogue to be relied on ) 

Lasgfoito, LL D (John Alfred), poet etc. bora 
at Birmingham, in Warwickshire, 1823- 
Uutury of Birmingham Life (A), 1869 
Drama of Lifo (A), 1852 
English Democracy, 1855 
Lamp or Life (The) n poem, 1856 
Modem Birmingham, 1874-77 
Tleasant Spots etc., 18G2 
Poems of the Fields etc, I860 
Prison Books and their Authors, 1861 
Religion and Education 1852 
Staffordshire nnd Warwickshire 1874 
LAvcnonsF, DJ) (John), bom in Westmore- 
land, 1735-1779 

Translation of Plutarch’s Eitvj, 1771 
Poetical Works 1766 

Langlwd (William) poet, bom at Clcohury 
Mortimer, in Cheshire, 1332-1400 
Vision of Piers Plowman (a aatirical poem la 
alliterative verse), 1362 

LAF.n\F.n, LL D (Dionysius), bom In Dublin, 
1793-1859 

Cabinet Cyclopredia (62 treatises by different 
authors) 1829-16 
Cabinet Library (The) 1830-32 
Discourse on tho Advantages of Natural 
Philosophy, 1828 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy, 1851-53 

Lectures on the Steam Engine, 1829 
Museum of Science and Art, 1853-56 
Treatise on Algebraic Geometry, 1825 
Treatise on Differential and Integral Calculus, 
1825 

I/ArpvEo, J) D (yathaahl), bora at Hawk- 
hurst in Kent, 1684-1768 
Credibility of tho Gospel History, 1727-57 , 
supplement, 1756-57 (Invaluable ) 
Demoniacs or the New Testament (The), 1753 
Jewish and Heathen Tcs'imonies, 1761-67 
Histories of tho Apostles and Evangelists 
17C0 

*•* Raley s Evidences aro borrowed whole 
sale from these books 
(Uls Life, by Ktppls, 1788 ) 
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Latham, MJ) (John) ornithologist, born at 
Ellliam in Kent 1740-1837 
Oercral History of Birds 1821-24 
General Sj nopsls of Birds, 1781-87 (Good ) 
Index Ornithologicns 1791 
Latham, M D (Itobert Gordon), ethnologist, 
born at BllUngborough, in Lincolnshire, 
1812- 

Descnptivo Ethnology, 1859 
Lnglish Grammar, 1843 
English Langnage (The) 1855 
Kttmology of Europe, 1852 
Ethnology of the British Colonics, 1851 
History and Etymology of tho English Lan 
guage 

Man and his Migrations, 1851 
Nationalities of Europe, 1863 
Natural History of the Varieties of Man, 
1850 

Norway and tho Norwegians, 1840 (His 
first work ) 

Outlines of General Philology, 1878 
Russian and Turk (Tho) 1878 
Latimer (Hugh), bishop of Worcester, born at 
Thurcaston, in Leicestershire 1490-1555 
Seven Sermons before Edward VI , posthu 
mous 1562 

Seven Sermons preached in Lincolnshire, post- 
humous 1571 

Seven Sermons on tho Lord s Prayer, posthu 
mous 1552 

Sermons cn the Toughers, 1519 
(His Life, by Gilpin, 1780, HatUns, 
1824) 

Laud, D D (William), archbishop of Canter 
bnry, born at Reading, in Berkshire, 1573- 
1045 

Autobiography, posthumous 1839 
Diary, posthumous 1694 
History of his Troubles and Trials posthu- 
mous 1695-1700 

(His Life by Prynne, 1644 Ilcj ljn, 1603 , 
C W Lebas , J Parker, 1829 , Lawson, 1829 , 
Baines 1855 ) 

Lauder (George), poet, called the ‘ Scottish 
Souldier," 17th century 
Aretophel (an elegy on Walter, earl of Buc- 
cleugh) 1634 

Breda Exultnns (a poem on the Peace), 1607 
Caledonia’s Covenant 1641 
Souldier a Wish (The) 1628 
Sunt Arlibus Arma Decon, 1629 
Pears on the Death of Evander, 1630 
T need a lears of Joy to King Charles, 1639 
Lauder (Sir Thomas Dick), born near Edin- 
burgh 1784-1848 
Great Bloods in Moray, 1829 
Highland Rambles, 1837 
Legendary Tales of the Highlands, 1841 
Lochauder (a romance), 1825 
Tour round tho Coast of Scotland, 1842 
Volf of Badenoch (Tbc) 1827 
iiAUDER (\\ illiam), literary impostor, bom in 
Scotland, 1710-1771 

Assay on Milton a Use and Imitation of the 
Modems, 1750 (This essay contains fnlso 
quotations from Masenius Taubmnnn, and 
Stapho-stius with Intent of proving Milton 
a plagiarist.) 

Grand impostor detected (The) 1754 (T, c 

confession of id imposition ) 


Laurence (Richard), archhisliop of Cashel, 
1761-1838 

Dissertation on the "Logos'’ of St John, 

1808 

Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration (The), 
1815 

Efficacy of Baptism 1816 
Tracts Theological and Cr 1 leal, 1819 (Ad 
mirahle ) 

Lavington (George), hlshop of Exeter, 16 Q 3- 
1762 

Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists com 
pared (in three pints), 1749-51 (Much 
esteemed ) 

Law, D D (Edmund) bishop of Carlisle, bom 
at Cartmcl, In Lancashire 1703-1787 
Considerations on the Theory of Religion, 
1745 (Very valuable work ) 

Enquiry into the Ideas of Spaco and Time, 
1735 

Translation of King's Essay on the Origin of 
Evil 1731 

(His Life, by Dr Paley, 1820 ) 

Law (Rev William), bom at KingscIIfle In 
Northamptonshire, 1686-1761 
Remarks on the Fable of the Bees, 1724 
(Ono of tho best essays In the kinguage ) 
Serious Call 1729 (His chief work ) 

Way to Divine Knowledge, 1752 
(His Life by R Tighe 1813 ) 

L AM es (Henry) musical composer, 1600-1662 
Ayres and Dialogues 1053, 1055, 1698 
Choice Paalmes put into Musick for Tlirce 
Voices, 1648 

Music to Milton's Comus, 1634 
La wes (William) musical composer, 1593-1615 
Psalms for Threo Voices, 1648 
Lawrence (rrederick) bom at Bisham, in 
Berkshire, 1821-1867 
Life of Fielding, 1855 

Lawrence (Sir William), surgeon, bom at 
Cirencester, In Gloucestershire J783— 1867 
Comparative Anatomy, etc , 1819 
Lectures on the Physiology, Zoologv, aril 
Natural History of Man, 1819 (This bool 
was suppressed, and is scarce ) 

Treatise on Hernia 1807 
Treatise on Venereal Diseases of the Lye, 1830 
(V ery valuable ) 

Latajioh, poet, priest of Emely, in Worcester 
shire, 13th century 

Brut d Angleterre (The) a translation ol 
Wace s Brut In French 
*„* Sir Frederick Madden edited the entire 
chronicle for the Society of Antiquaries, 1817 
It is probably the oldest specimen of natii c 
verso extant The lines are In six or Eden 
syllables , sometimes they rhyme, but gener- 
ally {he metre is alliterative only thus— 

He gef seolver, he gef gold, 

He gef hors, ho gef lond, 

Castles and cluthes eke 

Latard (Austin Henry), bom In Pans of Eng 
lisb parents, 1817- 
Monuments of Nineveh 1853 
Nineveh and its Remains, 1848-49 (A stm 
dard,work ) 

Leach (Thomas), *-* 

Cases of Crown-Law determined by tho Twelve 
Judges In the Court of King s Bench, 1730- 
1705, 1815 (Highly esteemed ) 
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Lea cut MD (AVUliam Elford), naturalist, 
born at Plymouth, 1730-1830 
Hi'tory of the British Crustacea, 1810 
MalacoAraca Podopbtlialma Britannhc, 1817- 
1821 

Mollusca of Great Britain arranged (The), 

18o2 

Systematic Catalogue of the Mammalia and 
Birds In the British Mu«eum 1816 
Zoological Miscellany (The) 1811-17 
hi ade (Jane), mystic, 1623-1701 
Fountain of Garden*, etc. (Ihc), 1G78-S6 
Heavenly Cloud now breaking (The) 1081 
Revelation of God and His glory, 1065 
Tree of Faith (The) 1030 
Revelation of Revelation*, 1033. 

A\ ars of King David, etc , 16 e 0 
AA onders of God s Creation manifested 1035 
Liun: (Stephen ATartin), herald and auti- 
q nary 1702-1771 

Idle of Sir John Leal o (admiral) 1750 
Nnmtni Brltannlcl Historia 1720 
Statutes of the Order of tho Garter, 17CG 

Statutes of tho Order of St George 17GG 

Lrtrr (11 flllam Martin) 1777-1600 
Journal of a Tour In Asia Aflnor, etc 1821 
Historical Outline of tho Greek Devolution 
1326 

NmnEroata Hellcnlca, 1854 (Valuable ) 

Pi loponueslaca, 1844 (Supplement to 
“1 ravels In the Morea ”) 

Pe*oirches In Greece, etc 1814 
Topography or Athens (7‘he) 1821 
Travels in Northern Greece, 1835 1811 
Travels in the Morea, 1830 
Li.atiim (Itcv Stanley), horn at 1 Hc'borougb 
In RucUnghamsIilr , 1830- 
Chririlan Creed (Tho), 1 s Theory and Prac 
tlce 1678 

Go»pel Its orn Witness (The) 187 1 (A 
Hnlsean Loctnro i 

Religion of Christ (The) 1874 (A Hampton 
Lretnre) 

Etructure'of the Old Testament (The), 1373 
Truth and Life 1872 
A1 itnes 3 of St Paul to Christ 1870 
AN ltne*s of the Old Testament to CUrl't, 1303 
( V Boyle Lecture ) 

Ltcttr (AViUiam Edward Hartpolc), or Dublin 
1838- 

Hlstory of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
1878 

History of European Morals, 1803 
History of Rationalism, lSGo 
Hls-ory of the Pise and Influence of Ra 
tlonallsro etc , i860 

Loaders of Public Opinion In Ireland 1801 
Lemncn (Edward) antiquary, Inland, 1739- 
1823 

Antiquities of Ireland, 1793 (Valuable) 

Lnr DCL (Rev Frederick George), port, etc 
born a* Stantonbmy, In Buckinghamshire, 
1832— 

Beauty of Holiness (The), 1800 
B^lls of Bottcvllle Tower, and other Poems, 
1871 

Book of tho Epistle* 1807, of the Gospels, 
16G7 

Christian Doctrine of Frnyer for tho De- 
puted, 1872 

Church under Queen Elizabeth (The) 1880 


Communion of the Church of Scotland, 1869 
IKath, Judgment, Hell, and Heaven (in four 
sermons), 1858 

Dictionary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Term* 1871 

Dlreetorlum Angllcanum, 18G5 
Glimpses of the Supernatural 1874, 1878 
Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Term*, 1870 

Historical Sketch of tho Reformation, 1879 
Gospel Message (The) 1800 
Ring’s Highway (The) and other Poems, 1806 
Lvrlcs of Life and 1 igbt, 1874 
Manual of Devotion for the Blessed Sacra 
ment, 18GG 

Mannalo Ctericornm, 1874 
Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons (The), 1861 
Memorials of R. S Hawker 1870 
Message of Reconciliation 1859 
Paraphrastlca Expositls Ariiculorum Confes- 
slouis Anglicane, 1805 
retronilln and other Poems, 185S 
Poem=, igj 4 
Rest In Death, 1872 
Tnith as it is in Jc*ns, 18G3 
Validity of tho Holy Orders of the Church 0 i 
England, 1809 
ll onls from the Cross, I860 
1 nr, 11 A (Frederic Richard) born at Barn 
Blaple, in Devonshire, 179S- 
Avcnuo In Shohrook Park , 'Hie Bay of Bis- 
cay , The Broken Bridge , Cressingliam , 
Flic Cover Side , A Devonshire Lane , A 
Dm onshlre Village V Fisherman’s Hannt , 
A Harvest Field, Tlio I-and we live in, 
1807 , The Mill, PenBliurst Avenue , Tho 
Ploughed Field, Pit mouth Breakwater, 
Tlie Signal Station at Gibr dtar The Silver 
Pool View of Garibaldi's Residence , \ few 
of Gibraltar, A Village Green , AAA ater 
ing Dace 

Lrn (Harriot), novelist, London 175G-18G1 
Canterbury Talcs, 1797-1805 (11 itb her 

sister Sophia ) 

Lff (Henry) of A irglnia, U S , 1750-1816 
Memoirs of tho 11 ar In Ihe Southern 
States, 1809 ( An excellent work ) 

1 se (James) botanist Hammersmith, 1730- 
1795 

Introduction to the Llnmran Sy-tem of Bo 
tuny 1760 (AInch esteemed ) 

Lee (John Edward) geologist, born at New 
land near Hull, 1803- 
leca Slturum, 1862 

Roman Imperial Photographs, 1S74, and 100 
Prollles, 1874 

Translations of Dr Keller’s Dale Dwellings, 
1800, and C Mcrks Excavations at the 
Kcsslerloch 1870 

Lee (Nathaniel), dramatist, born at Hatfield, in 
Hertfordshire, 16o7-lC9l 
*« * For bis 10 dramas, sec Awfadis HI 
Lee, D D (Samuel) orientalist, horn at Long 
nor, in Shropshire, 1783-1852 
Book of Job 1837 

Events and Times of the VEions of Dink.’* 
etc, 1851 (Well esteemed ) 

Hebrew, Cbaldaic, and English Lexicon 1814 

Hebrew Grammar, 1627 

Sermons on tho Study of tho Holy Scrip’ urci 
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Travels of Ibn Batata 1833 
Vlstoni of Daniel, 18 r >l 
I Fr (Sophia), novelist , London, 1750-1821 
Chapter of Accidents, 1780 
( Canterbury Tides with her sister Harriet ) 
Lit DD (William), born in Ireland 1815- 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture, 1852 (Don- 
nelan Lectures ) 

Introductory Lectures on Ecclesiastical Ills 
torj, 1858 

Li ecu (John) artist, London, 1817-1861 , 
known by his contributions to Punch 
Pictures of Life and Character 1851 
Rising Generation (The) 1848 
I fes (Edwin), botanist and naturalist, born at 
Worcester, 1800- 
Aiiinities of Plants and Animals 
Botany of Worcestershire, 1868 
Forest and Chase of Malvern, etc , 1877 
Ltes Pliil Doc (Frederic Richard), born at 
Meanwood Hall, near Leeds 1815- 
Argument for the Suppression of the Liquor 
irnfllc, 1856 (100 guinea prize.) 

Metaphysics of Owcnism dissected (Tin) 
1837 

Scicuco of Symbolism etc , 1S45 
Temperance Bible Commentary (The) 1866 
(With D Burns ) 

Text-book of Temperance (The) 1863 
Truth seoker in Literature, etc (The), 1815- 
1860 

Lnnr LI, D (Joseph) naturalist, born In 
Philadelphia U fa , 1823- 
E'linct Mammalian Fauna of the Dakota, 
etc (The) 1870 

Extinct Vertebrate Fauna of the Western 
Territories 1873 

LriGit (Charles), naturalist, of Lancashire, 
1650-1710 

Natural History of Lancashire Cheshire, and 
- the Peak in Derbyshire 1700 
Phthisiologia Lancastrlenais 1094 
LFirn (Sir Edward), of Leicestershire, 1G02- 
1071 

Annotations on tbo Poetical Books of the Old 
Testament, 1657 

Critica Sacra, 1639 (An excellent work ) 
Observations Concerning the Twelve Caasrs, 
1635 

Observations on all tko Rings of England, 
1662 

Treatise of Religion and Learning 1656 
LrroiiTox, R A (Sir Frederick) president of 
the Royal Academy, bom at Scarborough, 
1830- 

Acme ard Scptimius, 1863, Acton, 1808 , 
After Vespers 1872 , Antique Juggling 
Girl, 1874 , Arhdno abandoned by Theseus, 

1868 , Cadiz, 1867 , Capri (Paganos), 1861 , 
Capri (Sunrise), 1860 , Cimabue, 1855 
(bought by the queen) , Cleobulos instruct- 
ing his Daughter, 1871, Clytemnestra 
watching for Agimemnon's Return 1874 
Condotticre, 1872 , Dmdalus and Icarus, 

1869 Dante in Exile, 1804 , The Daph- 
nephoria, 1876 David, 1865, A Dream 
3861 , The Duet, 1862 , An Eastern 
Slinger scaring Birds, 1876 , Rlcctra at 
the Tomb -of Agamemnon, i869 , Elisha, 
1882 , Elisha raising the faTninammifee 
Bon, 1881 , The Fisherman and the Syren, 


1858, A Girl feeding Peacocks, 1863, 
A Girl with a Basket of Fruit, 1863, 
Golden Hours, 1864 , Greek Girls picking 
up Pebbles, 1871 , Helen of Troy, 1865 , 
Helios and Rhodes, 18u9 , Hercules wres- 
tling with Death 1871, Idyll, 1831 , Indus- 
trial Arts of Peace 1873, Iostepbane,18S0, 
An Italian Crossbowman, 1863 Jezebel 
and Ahab, 1863, Jonathans Token to 
Dav id, 1868 , The Knucklebone Player 
1867 , La Vanna 1859 , The Light of tho 
Hareem, 1880, Little Fatima, 1875, Ml 
cbacl Angelo nursing bis Dying Servant, 
1862 , A Moorish Garden 1874 , Mother 
and Child, 1860 , Tho Music Lesson, 1877 , 
Nauslcaa, 1878, A Nile Woman, 1878, 
Odalisque, 1862, Old Damascus 1874 Or- 
pheus and Eurydlce, 1864, The Painters 
Honeymoon, 1866, A Pastoral 1867 Sa- 
vonla, 1859, Psamnthe, 1880, A Roman 
Mother, 1867 , Romeo and Juliet 1858 Sea 
Echoes 1862 Sisters 1802 , A Sister’s Kiss, 
1880 , Spanish Dancing Girls, 1807 , ThcStar 
of Bethlehem, 1862, St Jerome 1809, Sum 
mcr Moon 1872 , Sunny Hours ~ 1859 , 
Syracusan Bride, I860, iho Trlnmph of 
Music, 1850 , A Venetian Girl, 1875 Venus 
unrobing 1807, Weaving the Wreath, 
1873, Whispers, 1881, The Widows 
Prayer 1805, Winding the Skein, 1878 
Leigutox (Robert) archbishop of Glasgow, 1611- 
1634- 

Commcntary of the First Epistle of St Peter, 
posthumous 1693 
Posthumous Tracts 1708 
Prclectioncs Theological posthumous 1693 
Rules for a Holy Lire, posthumous 1708 
Sermons posthumous 1692 
(His Life, by W Wilson DD 174G.G 
Jerment, 1808 , Pearson, 1825 , Ilnrnct ) 

I,el \.m> (Charles Godfrey), of Philadelphia, 
TJ S , 1824- 

Egyptinn Sketch book (The) 1873 
Lnglisb Gipsies and their Language (The), 
1873 

English Gipsy Songs 1875 
Tu-Sang or the Discovery of America by 
Buddhist Priests, 1876 
Haus Breitmann s Ballads, 1807, 1870 
Legends of Birds 1804 
Meister Karls Sketch book, 1855 
Music Lessons of Confucius (1 he), mid other 
Poems, 1870 

Poetry and Mystery of Dreams (The), 1865 
Sunshine in 1 bought, 1862 
Lv.r and (John), antiquary, 1500-1552 
Asscrtio Inclytlssimi Arturii Regis Britannia:, 
posthumous 1554 

Common tarli -do Scnptoribns Britannlcis, post- 
humous 1709 

De Rebus Britannlcis Collectanea, posthu- 
mous 1715 

Genctbliacon niustrisslmi Eduardi Principls 
Cambria^ 1643 

Itinerary of England, posthumous 1710-12 
Laudatlo Pacts, 1540 

Nnmite In Mortem Henncl Duddolegl LquI 
tatis, 1544 , Thomas Vistl Eqmtatis, 1542 
Prlnclpum ac Illustrium Aliquot in 
Anglia Virorum Encomia, posthumous 
1589 
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borche for tngl indos Antiqnllaos, 1510 
(Ills 1 Ife by liuddesford, 17*2 ) 

Lrusiv n D (Tohn\ ilujmitri'j minuter, 
l»irn at \\ lgati In Lancashire , lCoi-llCG 
Adiantago ami Nocc->*lty of th" Christian 
1 t liglnn (The), 1761 
Chris' iatillr a* Old as Creation, 1*10 
Difi ncc of ChrMlaiiltv 1710 
Divine \uU10rilt of the (Bible) 1*72-40 
\ leu of the Principal DeLtlcal \\ titer's 1751 
lift tap 01) (Thomas! of Dublin 172--17 Hj 
J lislury of Ireland 1773 (Mt)ch prilled ) 
JlGtorv of Tblllp <_f Macrelun 1759 
( 1 nos (ViatV) 1/mdou, lfon-ltiTo 
ChrCtmvi Hamper (A), a iiotiI, 1'jO 
J nchanlrd Doll (The) n novel 1619 
falkiiT Lyle (a novel) 1KGG 
Tir* Book (a compilation of aneedoto*), 1951 
Tnved nt Last (a noarl) 1 *-6 1 
,AWt fo the J,nl fa tioul) 1S63 
( \ttd CO dramatic pieces ) 

J rvrrnrt r, DD (John), lwrn at Jcrecv, a 
Channel I*lc KGO-le.l 
ClassirsI Dictionary ,17** (Once r f landard 

wo k ) 

Universal Blngrnphv IPOS 
I r Nett (John), I/mdon 1 0 • n— 1 71 1 
I ae*i teeM-' Angllran-c. 1*1G 
lave* tic., c r the l*-ote*tant BI«hops of the 
Church of Lapland 1725 
Mmiufn'nta tnglleans 1717-in 
Lr vox (Charlotte) norWi/t, l w rn In New 
}ork l> h„ 1700-1 mi 

>o mis and lli'torlrj on which the Plara of 
^haheepearc nre founded 1753-01 
I ra vox (I/inl It llllarn TJtt) I70o-l°ii 
tiHrmureaOf a Man of lamllv, 1601 
Compton Acdlrv 18(1 
Drafts on tar M emery 1SG5 
HPy A cars’ Biographical Temlnl«ecnco«, 
jerx 

Metric Tngland, Its fportsnnd Pastime*, 18j7, 
l*r3 

T, -cy Hamilton 1"52 
I’hlllp Courtenay le..* 

Tl'-ture* of ‘epo Hug T 15 s-d Cbaradf r, 18 9 
I recreations of a Sportsman 1852 
K tcrr of rar Life ( 1 he), 1857 
Tuft limiters m3 

I Purr (John), bl*h op of Hors, leirn In Scot 
lam!, 1527-1">0 

Defence of Mari Quene ofPenlland 1559 
J)e Orlplne Morlhusei Debus GeMIs^colormn, 
1578 

Do Tltalo el Jure Marlr Sxj orum I epma', 
1580 

L-'Ul- (Dev Clnrlcj), of Ireland 1G50-I722 
Shot amniasj Method frith Deist*, lC n l 
Idu-nc. V A (Charles DoLrt) London, 1701— 
HA) 

Anne Pape nrd Master Slender, 1810 Mac- 
das In the Deign of KlLabetb, 1821 honcho 
Pnurn and the Duchr** 1821 (his beat pic- 
ture) Sir Itoper dc CourUv going to 
Clmrtb lflo t Undo Johy and the Widow , 
1*31 

Autobiographical Recollections (edited by 
Turn laylor), 18G0 
Handbook for lounp Pointer* 18(5 
Ife of Unstable, 1915 (t first-clast bin 
grapliy ) 


L1.SU1., It A (George Dtmlop) bom at St 
ToimsMooi! 1°3^- 

All Is not Cold that Glitters, 1831, Betlile 
hem, 1850 Celia's Harbour, 1850 Cla- 
rissa, 1856, The Country Couslus, 1857, 
Cupids Citr*e, 18CD I lie Defence of La- 
tliuin Hou*e 1955 1 lopement (l 8 th cent ) 
It>72 , The I niply Sleeve loG*, i he I ast- 
dva at the Convent, 1851, ll\c ocloeh 
1871 I lie I loner and the Leaf 1851 I ho 
fountain 197 1 The Hem and Chickens, 
issi Home Jsctve 1858, Home, Sweet 
Home, 187s, The Hass of ltlclimond Hill, 
1877 , Ummlcr 1870 , luu Inla 1872 I lirj 
l8)M Carkanet 1853, Matilda, 1650, My 
Dutv towanls my Neighbour, 1S/0 Kan 
flcaaandber 3Iahlciu> 1871, The Nutbroun 
Maid 1874 On the lUnlns of tbo Thanies 
1 R74 The Path from the Itlaer, 1875 l’ot 
I’ourrl, 7R74, I he Itore HarrePt 1RC7, 
Itrrses, 1B7G, u a y Pal 18G4, School Pc- 
rl'lted 16,5 , A Nnmner Soup 1852, Ten 
Jfinntes to decide, 1857 Violet 1870 , 
The \\ or Summon*, 1807 , W illow, IVlllou 
1607 

Dr.sui (Sir John), bom at Largo, In I lfe«blre, 
‘tcollnnd 1750-1°32 
] lements of Geometry, Ison 
lnqnlra Into the Nature and Propagation of 
Hc.it, 1801 (Valnahlc) 

}’hllo*ophy or Arithmetic, 1617 
(His 1 Ife In Macaey Napier 1831) 

Li-5T HANOI (Sir Doger) Ixrrri in Norfolk, 1015- 
l7l)l 

Brief HBtory of the Times (A), 1C37 
Mcmtllto, 1552 
Public Intelllpenrer irC5 
rraiislatlon of A-*ops /ItWcr, 1G02, and of 
Jotsph ui, 1702 

I nr-'oi! M D (John Coaklcy), bom In the 
De*t Indies, 1711-1915 
I Ife of l otberplll 1793 
Natural History of the Tea Tree 1772 
Nafurnlln a and Iran Her a Companion, 1772 
(His 1 |fc by 1 J Pettigrew, 111* ) 

J 1 T7*05t (3\ llllam Nnn*on) 1755-1FC5 
Jran»lated In I ngtlsli scree the Aibcliinjcn 
lied (calleil the German Tluid ’) IRjO 
Lr\ rit (Charles Tames), not clirf, bom In Dub- 
lin 1602-1872 
Barrington, 1853 

Bramlelphs of Bishop s Tolly (The), 1659 

Charles O Malloy, 1811 

Con Grogan, or the Xrbb Oil Bias, 1850 

Dillons (The) 1852 

Daaenport Dunn, 1850 

Diy a Hide (A), 1853 

Diary of Horace Templeton, 1801 

Dodd family Abroad ( 1 lie) 18 r t 

I ortnnes 0 f Glenrore (The), 1857 

Harry Lorrrqucr 1832 

Tack Hinton, 1842 

Knight of Gwynno (The) 1817 

lAird Kllpijbhln, 1872 

Luttrel of Airnn, 1855 

Martin of Cro Martin, 185C 

O Donoghue (The) 1845 

l’aul GosslcttV Confession, 1371 

Iuilnnd f nci,e! JS19 

Str Brooke I osbrooke isco 
That Boy of Jwrcott *, 1853 
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Tom Burke of Ours, 1814 
Tony Butler, 1805 

Lt.vi (Dnv id), Hebraist, Loudon, 1510-1799 
Defence of the Old Testament, 1797 
Dissertation on tlio Prophecies of the Old 
Testament, 1793 

Lingua Sacra, 1785-89 (Valuable.) 
Pentateuch In Hebrew and I ngllsh, 1789 
Kites and Ceremonies of tho Jews 1783 
Lewes (Georgo Henry), London, 1817-1878 
Ari«totle 18C1 

Biographical History of Philosophy, 1817 
Comte s Philosophy of tha Sciences, 1819 
Life of Goethe, 1859 (The best “Life ') 
Life of Robespierre, 1800 
Nob’o Heart (The) a tragedy, 1850 
Physical Basis of Mind, 1877 
Physiology of Common Life 1800 
Problems of Lift and Mind, 1873-7G 
, Ranlborpo (a tale) 1847 

Rose Blanche, and Violet, 1848 
Sea6ldo Studies, 1859 

Spanish Drama (The), 1840 (Lope do Vega 
and Calderon ) 

Studies In Animal Life, 1801 
Lnm (Thomas), 1805-1877 
Cnsors Invasion of Britain 1802 
Jerusalem, a SI etch of tho City and lcmple 
1801 

I ife and Lplstlcsof St Paul, 1851 
Lnns (Sir Gcorgo Corncwall) historian, etc 
bom in Radnorshire 1800-1803 
Astronomy of tho Ancients, lsoi 
Dialogno on tho Best I’orrn of Government, 
1803 

Glossary of Herefordshire Proa Inclal Words, 
1839 

Influcnco of Authority in Matters of Opinion, 
1849 

Inquiry into tho Credibility of the Larly 
Roman History, 1855 

On Local Disturbances in Ireland, etc , 1830 
On tho Government of Dependencies, 1841 
Origin and Formation of tho Romance Lan 
guages, 1835 \ 

Remark on tho Uso and Abuse of Political 
Terms 1832 

Trcatlso on the Method of Observation, etc , 
in Politics 1852 

Lewis (Rev John), ‘of Margate,’ antiquary, 
born at Bristol 1075-1746 
Antiquity and Use of Seals in England 1730 
Apology for the Church of I ngland, 1714 
Completo History of the Several Translations 
of the Bible Into English, 1739 
History and Antiquities of Favcrsham Church, 
Kent, 1727 

History and Antiquities of tho Isle of Tenet, 
in Kent, 1723 

History of Anabaptism, 1738 
1 ife and Sufferings of WicklifTe, 1720 
Lire of Bishop Pecockc, 1744 
I Ife of May6ter V yllyam Cnxton, 1737 
V ickliffe’s Translation of tho New Testa- 
ment, 1731 

Lewis (Matthew Gregory) called “Monk 
Lewis,’ novelist and playwright, London, 
1775-1818 

Alphonso King of Castile, 1801 
Captive (The) a -melodrama posthumous 
1839 


Castle Spcctro (The), a dramatic romance, 
1797 

Monk (Tho), a romance, 1795 

Tales of Tenor 1709 

Pales of Wonder, 1801 

Tlmour the Tartar (a melodrama) 1812 

Lewis (Mrs ), maiden name Estelle Anna Del 
monte-Robinson, pseudonym “Stella’’ 
poetess, etc , born at Baltimore, U S , 1834- 
jJelemar (a tragedy) 1890 
Kings Stratagem (lhc) a tragedy, 1873 
Sappho (a tragedy) '1875 

Lfwis (Samuel) topographer, 1799-1854 
Topographical Dictionary of England, 1831- 
1833 

Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, 1837 
Topographical Dictionary of Scotland 1840 
Topographical Dictionary of Wales 1833 

I rwis (Taylor), bom at Northumberland, in 
tho State of New Vork, U S , 1802-1877 
Sclenco and the Bible, 1850 
Six Days of Creation, etc (The), 1855 

Li ms (Lady Tliero«a) 1803-1805 
Clarendon and his Contemporaries 1852 
Journals aud Correspondence of Miss Berry, 
1805 

Lrwis (Ihomas) Hebraist 1031-1730 
History of the Parthian Lwpire, 1728 
Orlglnes Hcbrc®, 1724-25 
Scourgo (The) 1717 1720 

Lrwis MB (William) *-1781 
Experimental History of the Materia Medics 
1708 

LnruourN (William), *-1690 
Art of Dyalling posthumous 1700 
Cursus Mathcmatlcus, 1090 
Panarlthmologla, 1C93 

Lftdet M D (John) poet, etc , born in Scot 
lnnd, 1775-1811 

Discoveries and Travels in Africa, 1799 (A 
valuable work ) 

Poems nml Ballad^, posthumous 1853 
Poetical Remains, posthumous 1819 
Scottish Descriptive Poems, 1803 
(His Life, by Rev J Morton, 1819, sir 
Walter Scott, 1858 ) 

Liddel, MD (Duncan) of Aberdeen, 1501-1013 
Artis Conscrvandt Sanitntem/ posthumous 
1051 

(His Life, by J Stuart, 1790 ) 

Liddell, D D (Henry George), 1811- 
Greek Lexicon, 1843 (With Scott ) 

History of Rome 1866 

Liddov DD (Henry Parry), bom at Stoneham, 
in Hampshire, 1829- 

Divinityof JcsusChrist (The), 18Gb (A 

Hampton Lecture ) 

Lenten Sermons 1858 

LianTFOOT, D D (John), bom at Stoke, in Staf- 
fordshire, 1602-1075 
Battell with a Wasp s Nest, 1049 
Description of the Temple Service in tho 
Dvycs of Chris*, 1650 
Eumbhim, 1029 

Harmony of the Gospels, 1644-50 
Hone Hebraic® et Talmudic®, 1648 (His 
chief work, but all of his works are admir- 
able ) 

Lightfoot (John) botanist, bom in Gloucester 
sblre 1735-1788 

Flora Scot! etc, 1775 (V alnable ) 
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Liairrroor, D R (Jo="pli Rirbor) bishop of 
Pm ham, bam at Llveiqiool, 1823- 
St Pmls 1 plstle to tlio Colossians, IP)' , 
Corinthians 1300, Galatians 1805, Philip 
plans, lft>i 

LtnrLBV (John) lwm In Durham 1018-lCaT 
1 upland's New Chains discovered 1G|9 
lrulli s Victor} over ryrants, 1C 19 
Liuo (George), dramatic author London, 
1003-1739 

*.* 1 or his plays poo Aret-Dix III 
(Ills 1 1ft, liy '1 bonus Rules') 

lohn) called “Ihehtiphtilst ’ drmneific 
author, bom In Lent, 15a3-lG0l 
Mo’Cninirr and Campa po (a play ), 15«4 
(r) Court Comcdirs 1CJ2 
Lndymion, the Man In the Moone (a plat ) 

la91 

Fuphncs (a description of character), 1531 
Enpbuu and bit Ingland 1532. 

Luphucs Shadow, 1592 (Ascribed to T 

Lodge qr) 

r uphues and LuclIIa, published 1710 
Oalbilboa (a plar) la '2 
I/<ivf a Metamorphosis (a pastoral), 1001 
Alardes Metamorphoses (1 be) 1000 
Midas (a ploy) 1j°2 
brother Ikimldc (a pla} ), 1594 
Sxpbo and I'iiao (n plat ) 1591 
Woman in the llixmr (1'hL), n mt tlnduglcnl 
drama, 15J7 

Ln.Lt (B llllam) astrologer, bom In I < letter 
shirt 1002-lCal 

Christian Astrology (In three lmol st iGa9 
Collection of the Prophecies which concern 
these J Imes 1515 

Conpleat Poo' of rortnne (1 he), posthumous 
17 2-* 

Mcrllnns Angllcu' Junior icit 
Mouarthv and no Monarvhv In 1 nglan 1, 1G31 
‘uarrv Mc*«cnger (Flick lots 
B orld o Catastrophe (Jbc) 1 G 17 
(Ills J ife b} hlin«clf, published 1715 ) 
Lilt (\\ llllam) yrammuriqu, bom In llanip 
shire, 145G-152I 
Antlhosslcon, 1621 

Jfrcv l««|ma jnstltullo (Lily e Grammar) 1513 
ralrmt 1 airing (I he) posthumous 177G 
Lmairi, Jl D (Thomas), bom at Canterbury, 
14GO-1521 

Pe hmendata Ftructura Latlnl Scrmou|s(fIx 
lwoks), 1524 
Po Temp”ramentis, 1521 
Methodus Medcndl 1519 
Translation of Galen a Dc v amlate , 1517 
(Ills Life by J A John on, 18a l ) 

Lt tit.rr, Hi P (John), Vo'amst bom at Catton, 
near Aon Icli, 1793-ieCj 
Collectanea Botanlca, 1821 
Descriptive IJotanv, l«58 
Plgitallum Muno-rapbla, 1821 
1 Irot Principles or ilotan), 1830 
1 Irst Principles of Horticulture, 1832 
Elora Mc<IIca, 1899 
holit Orclddacea, 1852-55 
1 ossll Flora of Great Britain, 1831-37 (1\ itli 
Hutton ) 

Genera and Species of Orchidaceous l’lnn!« 
1837-33 

leones Plontarmn Sponte Chins Jfascentlum, 
1821 


Introduction to Botany, 1835 
Introduction to the Natural System of IJotanv, 
W30 

Introduction to tho Strocturc and Physiology 
of Plants 1832 
ladles Botany, ]S|S 
Medical Botany 1849 
Pomologla Jlntamilcn, 18 II 
1 osaruni Monographh, 1820 
School ltotmv, 1819 
Swiopsls of British Flora, 1829 
Hieorj.ctc of nortlcullure, 1840 
Vegetable Kingdom (I he) 1840 (A standard 
v, orb ) 

Liansai (Sir Parld), called “Lindsay of the 
Mount 1 poet bom at Garmylton, In Scot 
land, 1490-1551 
Bookc or Armes 1542 
Complavnt of the King s l’aprngo 1593 
Pcploratlon of Queen Magdalene, 153G 
Dialog betnl-c I cpcricncc and ane Cotirtcour, 
15a4 

Prvme (Tho) 1538 

Historic of sqnrcr B llllam Woldrum, IG r 0 
Monarchic (The), 1 *>53 
l’li sant Satyro of the Three LstaltP 1 5 10 
1 esiament of tho Papyugo (7 he) 1530 
Tragedic of lador David [Btatoun] 15a8 
(His 1 IK In Chalmers 181G ) 

I (Alexander B llllam Crawford lord), 

1312- 

1 dom and the Holy Land 1833 
I li&s of th” Lind ays, 1819 
Sketches ofthelllstora of Christian Art, 13|7 
I tan it (Ilea Thcophilus), of Cheshire, 1723- 
1803 

Apology for resigning tho Cure of CalterlcL, 
1774 the bequel, 17VG 

Historical A ten of the State of the Unitarian 
Doctrine and \V orshlp, 1733 
1 Indlcnc Prlcstlelnnn 1788 
(HIsLIfi by T Pclsham 1® 12) 

Lisoakp, J) 1) (John), bom at \\ Inchester, 
1771-lBal 

Antiquities of the Saxon Church, 1S0G 
History of Lngland (from Ca ar to \\ llllam 
ami Mary) 1819-90 

(His Memoirs by canon Tlemej 1855) 
Liston (Mrs) Hidden name Lllza I ynti wife 
of \\ J 1 inton, voidut, bom at Kesnlck, 
in Cumberland, 1822 - 

Amvmonc, a romance (time, Pericles) ISIS 
Atonement of Loom Pundas 18,0 
Azi-tl) the Lgyptlan, 1810 (Her first novel ) 
Grasp yonr Nettle, 1805 
Lake Country (7 he) I8GI 
Llzrlo Jyorton of Greyrlgg 18 C 0 
Mad B Ulouglibys (The) 1870 
* My Lovtl " 1881 
Ourselves J8C7 
Patricia Kcmhall, 1374 
Realities fa Mory of modem limes), 1351 
Hebei of the Family, I860 
Sowing tho IVInd, lSGG 
Troe III tory of Joshua Davidson' Hie) 1872 
Under which Lord ? 1879 
Witch Stories, 1801 
B itli a Silken Thread 1880 
"World Well Lost (The) 1877 
I into , (William James) London, 1812- 
Clarlhcl, and other Poems ">805 
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r rtc-y o* Weed Fng-av'ng, 18S8 
J ifeof Paine, I860 

Works of Deceased British Artists, 5860 
liirriNCOTT (Mrs), maiden name Sara Jane 
Clarke, pseudonym 1 Grace Greenwood, 
born at Pompey, 1823- 
Forest Tragedy, and other 'I ales, 1856 
Greenwood Leaves, 1850-52 
Ilaps and Mishaps, etc , 1858 
History of my Pets, 1850 
Metric England 1855 
New Life in New Lands, 1813 
Poems, 1851 

Recollections of my Childhood, 1851 
Stories and Legends of Travel 1858 
Stories and Sights in France etc , 1861 
Stories from 1 amous Ballads 1860 
Stories of Many Lands 18G7 
I ipscosm, M D (George), antiquary, *-* 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Buckingham, 1831-43 
Journey into Cornwall (A), 1109 
Journey into South Wales, 1199 
Lister, M D (Martin), naturalist, horn In 
Buckinghamshire, 1638-1G84 
De Cochlcls, etc , 1685 
De Fontlbus Medicatls 1682 
Historia Give Synopsis Concbyllorum, 1GS5-93 
(A standard work ) 

Ilistoruc Anlmallum Anglim Tres Tractate 
1G18 

Liston, M R C S (Robert) born at Eccles- 
machan, In Scotland 1194-1848 
Flements of Surgery, 1831 
Practical Surgerj, 1831 

Litiigow (William) foot traveller born in 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, 1633-lG tO 
Adventures 1632 

Pilgrimes Farewell to Scotland (a poem), 
1618 

Scotland s Teares (for James I ), 1625 
Scotland a Welcomo to King Charles, 1G33 
Littlp (William), called “ William of New 
bury, chronicler, 1128-1198 
History of England from the Conquest to his 
own Times (One of the best of the chron- 
icles He rejects the fablo of Brutus and 
the Trojan descent of our race ) 

Littleton’, DD (Adam), born in Shropshire, 
1627-1694 

Latin and English Dictionary, 1678 (Noted 
for the blunder “ concurro, to condog a 
pun between -car and day ) 
l ittlpton (Sir Thomas) See Ltttflton 
LiWNGSrtm (Dr David) African traveller, 
born at Blantyre, in Sixitland 1817-1873 
I xplorntion or the Zambesi, 1865 
Missionary Travels and Researches In South 
Africa, 1857 

(His Lire, by W G Blalkle, 1881 ) 

Li rwELLTN, M D (Martin) poet 1616-1680 
Elegy on tbo Death of Henry, Duke of Glou 
cestcr, 1660 

Morrow of the Muses (The), 1661 
Men Miracles, and other Poems, 1656 
Wickbom wakened 1672 
uioTD(llev Duld) of Wales 1G25-1G91 
Countess'®! Bridgewater s Ghost (The), leo3 
(He was imprisoned for this ) 

History of Plots and Conspiracies, 1664 
Legend of Captain Jones, 1636 (A capi'a] 
v burlesque) 


Life of General Monk, 1660 
Mcmoires of those who Suffered for tbo Pro- 
testant Faith, 1627-66 
Statesmen ami Favourites of England, 1665 
1\ ondere no Miracles, 1666 
Llovu (Henry Humphrey Evans), military 
historian, of Wales, 1729-1783 
Introduction to the History of the War n 
Germany, 1781 (lhe war referred to is 
that of 1766 ) 

Memoir on the Invasion and Defence of Great 
Britain, 1798 

Llovd, D D (Humphrey) Dublin 1800- 
Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 
1865-69 

Magnetics! Observatory of Dublin, 1S42 
Miscellaneous Papers on Phjsical Science, 
1877 

Power of the Keys (The) 1873 
Treatise on Lfgbt and Vision, 1831 
i reatise on Magnetism, 1874 
Treatise on tbe Wave Theory of Light, 1870 
Llovd (Rer Nicholas), born in bllntshlre, 
North Wales, 1631-1680 
Dictlonanum Hlstoricum, etc , 1670 
Llwvd (Edward), antiquary, of Wales, 1660- 
1709 

Archieologia Brltnnnica, 1707 
I itbopbylacil Brltannicl Iconogrnplila, 1699 
Llwyd (Humphrey), antiquaiy, of Wales, 
*-1570 

Commentanoll Brltannlcas Description™ 
Fragmcntum, 1672 

Lock (Mattliow), musical composer, bom at 
Exeter, 1G35-1C"7 
Music in Macbeth, 1672 
Lockup (Frederic! ), 1821- 
l,ondon Lyrics, 1857 
Patchwork, 1879 

Locke (John), philosopher, born at Wrington, 
in Somersetshire, 1632-1704 
Adversariornm Metbodus, 1686 
Essay on tbe Huro„n Understanding (to prov o 
there ore no innate Ideas) 1670-87, printed 
1690 (A book of profound thought ) 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ( I lio) 1600 
(3) Letters on Toleration, 1667 1689 1692 
Method of a Commonplace Book, 1685 
Of tho Conduct of tho Understanding, 1706 
On Education, 1693 

On tb» Reasonableness of Christianity, 1695 
On Toleration 1G89 
Thoughts on Education, 1693 
1 reatise on CiwI Government, 1090 
(His Life by 1 0 CIcrc, 1713, lord King, 
1829, Fox Bourne, 1876, T low lor, 1881 ) 
Looker (Arthur) bom in Greenwich Hospital, 
182S- 

On a Coral Reef, 1869 
Sir Godwin’s Folly, 1864 
Stephen Scndamore, 1863 
Sweet Seventeen, 1866 
Village Surgeon (The), 1871 
*,* Editor of The Graphic 
Lockhart (John Gibson), bom at Cambnsne- 
than, in Scotland, 1791-1854 
Adam Blair (a story of Scottish life Jt 1822 
Lssay on Cervantes, 1822 
Life of Bums, 1828 
Life of Napoleon, 1830 
Life of Scott, 1837-39 
Matthew Wald (a novel), 1821 
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Peter’s Letters to his kinsfolk, 1319 (With 
\\ llson ) 

Peglnald Dalton (a tale of University life), 
1821 

SpniLsh Ballads, 1823 (Very popular ) 
Valerius (a Itonian story) 1821 
(Ills llemolrs, bj Ur U S Mackenzie, 
1855 ) 

Locktfp (Joseph Norman) astronomer, bom 
at Rugby, in 'Warwickshire, 183(1— 
Contributions to Solar Physics, 1873. 
Elementary Astronomy, 1871 
Primer of Astronomy , 1874 
Solar Physics 1873 

Spectroscope and its Applications ( Hie) 1873 
Studies In Spectrum Analysis 1878 
Star gating, Past and Present 1878 
Lodgk, P S A, (Ldmuud), antiquary, London, 
175G-1S39 

Illustrations of British History, 1798 
I ife of Sir Julius Cusur 1810 
Portraits of Illustrious Personages in Great 
Britain 1821-34 (ills chief work ) 

LoDgf ( f liomas), pool, 1655-1625 
Alarum against Usurers (An), 1581 
Catharos 1691 

Defence of Stage Plays (In reply to Gosson a 
School of Abuse) 1579 
Ph el conjured (1 lie) 1596 
Luphucs Shadow, 1592 See G 1 iliv 
1'ig forMotnus(A), satires eclogues, etc , 1 j 91 
Ghuicus and Scylla, 15S9 
1 1ft of W Longbe ird, 1593 
Looking glasse for London, etc (a corned}), 
1691 (With Greene) 

Murgaiitc of America (A) 1596 
Paradoxes for loung Wittes 1602 
rhillis (sonnets, elegies etc ) 1593 
Eosalynde or I uplines Golden Legacie (a 
no\cl to which Sbakcspearo owes his As 
Ton hit It) 1590 
Sclllcs Metamorphosis, 1539 
Seneca’s Works translated 1G14 
Spider’s Webbe (A) no date 
1 reatise on the Plague (A) 1603 
"William Longbeard 1693 
Wit 8 Miserie, and the World s Madness, 1590 
Works of Josephus translated 1602 
Wounds of Oh 111 W ar (two tragedies , 
1 Marcus, 2 Sy 11a), 1591 (Probably with 
Greene ) 

Looak(Uc\ John) poet, etc , of Scotland, 1748- 
1783 

Toerns 1781 
Sermons 1790-91 
View of Ancient History, 1783 
Long (George), historian , born at Poulton, In 
Lancashire 1800-1879 
Decline of the I’onian Republic, 1804-74 
History of Iranco and its Itei olutlons 1849 
Loncffi cow (Henry Wadsworth ),pocl born a 
Portland, in Maine, U S , 1807-1382 
Aftermath, 1873 

Ballads, etc and other Poems 1842 
Belfry of Bruges and other Poems, 1846 
Dante translited, 1868 
DIvinoTragedy (The), 1872 
Evangeline (in two parts, English Ir\u 
outers), 1847 
Flower dc Luce, I860 

(ioldon Legend (The), a dramatic poem, bttspd 


on the German story of Poor Henry, 

1851 

Hanging of tho Crane (The) 1874 
Hiawatha (in 22 staves) 1855 (The most 
original poem of tho century ) 

Hyperion (a romance) 1839 

Kavanagh (a poctico-philosophical talc) 1849 

Keramos, 1878 

Masque of Pandora (The) 1875 
Stiles Standlsh (in English hexameters), 1853 
New England Iragedies 1808 
Outre mer, 1835 (His first work in prose a 
Poems on Slavery, 1842 
Poets and Poetry of Europe (The) 1845 
Seaside (1 he) and the Fireside 1850 
Spanish Student (Tim), a dramatic poem In 
three acts, 1843 

Tales of a Wayside Inn (in verso), 1863 
Three Books of Song, 1872 
To a Child 1848 
Voices of the Eight 1841 
Looms 1 1, D (Ellas) mathematician, horn at 
Polland, U b , 1811- 
Analytlcal Geometry, etc , 1851 
Descendants of Joseph Loomis (The) 1870 
Elements of Algebra 18ul of Arithmetic, 
1863 of Astronomy, I860, of Geometry 
and Conic Sections, 1851 
Natural Philosophy, 1858 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 1815 
Practical Astronomy , 1855 
Progress of Astronomy (llie), 1850, 1856 
J ables of Logarithms 1855 
Treatise on Meteorology 1668 
Loiixf (Sir John George Ldwnrd Henry Camp- 
bell, called complimentarily the marquis o!) 
born at SlafTord House London, 1845- 
Guldo and IAta (a tale in verse) 1875 
Psalms (The) versified, 1877 
Loss [no, LL D (Benson) bom at Beckman in 
New lork U S 1819- 
Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans issi 
Illustrated History of the United States is54- 
1856 

life etc ofP Schuyler, I860 
1 ife of Washington, 1860 
Lives of the Signees of tho Declaration of In- 
dependence, 1848 

Mount Vernon and its Associations 1859 
Outline History of the I ino Aits (An) 1841 
Pictorial Field-hook of the Revolution, 1848 

1852 

Pictorial History of the Civil War 1866-69 
Seventeen Hundred and Seventy Six 1817 
Loudon (John Claudius) botanist and land 
scape gaidener horn at CambnshiiL in 
Scotland, 1783-3843 
Arboretum etc Bntannicum 1833 
Architectural Magazine 1839 
Cultivation of tho Pine Apple, 1823 
Derby Arboretum (The) 1841 
Designs for I arms and Tarm Buildings 
1812 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture 182a, of Cut 
tage barm, and Villa Architecture, 181 J f 
Gardening, 1822 , of Plants 1829 (supple- 
ment, 1838) , of frees and Shrubs, 1842 
1 unnation and Management of Country 1 eal 
fences 1806 , of Plantations, 1804 
-Gardener’s Magazine, 1826-34 , new series 
1S35-13 
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Greenhouse Companion (The), 1824 
Horticulturist ('Hie) 1819 
Hortus Bntannrcns, 2 830 
Hortua Lignosns Londlncnsls, 1838 
Illustrations of Landscape Gardening, etc , 
1830-33 

Magazine of Natural History, 1829-36 
On laying out Cemeteries, 1843 
Paper Iloofs used at Ten Lodge, 1S11 
Self-Instruction to "Young Gardeners, 1S45 
Suburban Gardener (Tbe) 1S36-38 
Suburban Horticulture, 1842 
Loudon (Mrs) wife of J C Loudon, maiden 
name Jane Webb botanist, born near Bir- 
mingham in Warwickshire 1800-1858 
Amateur Gardener s Monthly Calendar (The), 
1847 

Botany for Ladles, 1819 
British Wild Flowers 1844—16 
Lntcrtaiuing Naturalist (The), 1850 
Flower Garden of Annuals, 1840 , of 
Bnlbous Plants, 1841 , of Perennials, 1843 
Gardening for Ladles, 1840 
Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden, 
1841 

Ladles Country Companion, 1845 
ladles Flower Garden„1843 
Mummy (The) 1820 

Lot fl\cf (iJtcliird), poet, born In Kent ifilff- 
1658 

I ucnstu (odes songs, sonnets etc ), 1G49 
Scholar (The) a cotnedj , 1649 
Soldier ( The), a tragedy 1 G49 
ho\ eh (Samuel), poet and novelist, of Dublin, 
1797-1863 

Angela Whispers (a song) 

Handy Andy (a not el) 1842 (It first ap- 
peared In Bentley’s Miscellany 1833 ) 

Tour lcatcd Shamrock (’Hie) a song, 1839 
Happy Man (The) an opera 
Irish Sketches 1837 

legends and Stories of Ireland, 1832-31 
Low backed Car (The) 1838 
Lyrics of Ireland (a compilation) 18 j 8 
May Dew (The) a song 1839 
Metrical Talcs, and other Poems, 1SC0 
Molly Bawn (a 6ong) 1839 
Molly Carer- (a song) 1838 
Pory O More (a romance 1837, a song, 1838, 
and au opera) 

Songs and Ballads, 1839 
Treasure frote (a not el about Irish heirs), 
1844 (Firs* published as * L S D ) 

True Lore can ne’er forg°t (a song) 

\\ hite Horse of the Peppers (The) an opera 
(His Life hy B Bernard 1874 ) 

Lowf (Edward Joseph), mcteorolojut and 
botanist horn at Iligbfield In Nottingham, 
1825- 

Atmosplicrlc Phenomena, 1817 
Beautiful Leaved Plants, 1061 (W ith 
Howard.) 

British Grasses 1353 

Chronology of the Seasons ( l lie) not completo 
In 1832. 

Climate of Nottinghamshire ( I lie) 1853 
(Valuable ) 

Conchology of NoU'ngbamshlre (The), 1853 
Oaluabic) 

Ferns, fid lab and Exotic, 1307 (A standard 
ro-k.) 


Natural History' of Briti-h and Exotio Ferns, 
1856-62 

Nen and Bare Perns 2562 
Prognostications of the Vi catlier IS! 0 
Lowf (Rev Richard Thomas), ?rafuraiisf,13Di- 
Fidics of Madeira, 1843 
Manual of the Ilort of Madeira 
Lows ll (James Russell), bom at Boston U S , 
1819- 

Among my Books 1870 
Biglow Papers (The) political poems 1818, 
second senes, 1862 

Cout ersations on Some of the Old Poets, 
1S45 

Fable For Critics (A) In \crse, ISIS 
1 ircslde fraeels 1864 
Legend of Brittany 1844 
My Study Windows, 1871 
Poem=, 1844, 1848 
Prometheus 1844 
Under the Willows 1S69 
Vision of Sir I.annfal 1848 
Years Life (A) poems, 1841 
Low Fr (Mark Antony) antiquary, bom at 
Chlddingley In Sussex, 1813-1S7C 
Cariosities of Heraldry 1815 
I nglish Surnames, etc., 1842 
Patronymics Briinnnlca 1860 
LowFr (sir William) dramatic authoi, I7th 
century 

Amorous Tantasms (n tragi comedy) 1660 
J nchmted Lovers ( ITie) a pastoral 1663 
Noble Ingratitude (The) a pastoral tragedy. 

1659 ’ 

Phtcnix In the Flames (The) a tragedy, 
1639 

IiOWMAN (Rev Moses) of Clapbam, Biblical 
commentator, 1680-1752 
Argument from Prophecy that Jesus Is the 
Messiob, 1733 

Dissertation on the Cull Government of tbo 
Hebrews, 1740 

Three Tracts (l Mere the "appearances ’ 
mentioned In the Bible really God? 2 liio 
SUiecblnah , 3 the Logos), posthumous 
J7„6 

Louth DD (Robert), hlsliop of London horn 
at Winchester mo-1787 
De Sacra Poesl Hebmorum, 1753 
Introduction to English Grammar, 1762 
Life of William of Wyhcham 1758 (A luodol 
biography — Quarterly Bcview ) 

Translation of Isaiah with Prolegomena 1778 
(Ills chief work ) 

(His Life hy P Hall 1834 ) 

Lowth, D D (M illlam), London, 16G1-P32 
Commentaries on the Prophets, 1711-2J 
It \m> (Rev Henry Richard) 1825- 
Ynnalcs Monastic! 1864 
Le chock (sir John William), aslronomet , Lon 
don, 1803-1865 

Classification of Different Brandies of Human 
Knou ledge, 1833 

Researches on Physical Astronomy, 1870 
1 1ieory of the Moon and Perturbations of tbo 
Planets 1833 

Treatiso on the Tides, 1831-37 
Lucas (Samuel) bom at Bristol, 1818-1868: 
Biography and Criticism i860 
I minent Men and Popular Book', 1853 
Mornings of tie liceess, 2592. 
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Llcis (Rev William Colling?) antiquary, 
1817- 

Danlsh Cromlech', etc , compared with those 
of Great Britain, etc. ISGl 
Specimens of Ancient Church Pla.e 1811 
I.riTOV (Donald) biographer, about 15°0-1GG0 
Ducriptlon of Flanders 16aP 
I inbtein.s of lutritlc? 1G3G 
Fnglond s Command of the Sea 0 , 1C53 
Jesuit turn'd Quaker (The), H>->3 
111° ode of Modeme Protestant Divines, 1C37 
Lice, of the Primitive Father* 1G10 
Loadon nnd the County carbonadoed 1632 
Objcctorum Reductio, 1631 
Lcvtov (Tboini') 1G h ceitnrj 
All fo' Money, IG7' 

Christian (Pb") r the Jesuit, 1S32 
Dream of the Dev ill etc. 15°3 
rhonsan 1 Notable Thing? (A) 15"G 
loo Good to be Tru_, 15al 
I thoait (John) poe’, monk of Bury, about 
13CC-1459 

Clio-lc and the Byrd . (The). printed by \\ yn 
kvn fie 55 orde 

Crons cle of the hynges of 1- ngland printed 
1533 by \\ ynkvn dc 55 onle 
Daunce of Macbabrc (The), printed 15.il 
Falle of Prrucefi (The), printed 119 1 
rdfr and Death of Ifcc*or, printed 1614 
Ljdfll Triads of the Horse Slmpe and Goos 
( 57, printed bv 55 vnkyn d" 55 out 
Lvf of o tr T-adyc ( rito), printed bv Caxton 
I>fof= Ldmucd 
Maidens Crosn Pewc (The) 

PJro)s - crb-s of I jd.-ate printed by 55jnljn 
de 55 orde no date 

boge and Deatruccjlon of Troye printed 1513 
bv Pyn-on 

S-rpirt or Division (The) printed 1530 
Tcmp'e or Glass (The) printed br \\ v nkv n 
de 55o*dc 

Testament of John I vdgate, whlche he made 
hym'elfe b> his Ljfc Dans pnn ed by 
ltidiard Pyn in 

55 erke of Sapience, printed by Caxton 
LrcTAT (riiomas) eXronoiojirt, Oxfordshire 
1572-1616 

Canones Chronologic! po»thnmo-s 1G75 
Tractata de Vartis \unonim Forrub 1C35 
Lr c (Mv-ard) boni a Tomes, In Devonshire, 
170t~l“G7 

Aiplo-Saxou and Gothic Diet mary post- 
liumous 1772 ( A valued Work ) 

Lrr i l (Mr Charles) geologist bom In hlnnordv 
Scotland 1707-1375 
Antiquity of Man (The), etc , 18G3 
Atheisms of Gcol'jgj 18o7 
1' bments of Geology, 1 838 
Manual of Elementary Gcoiogv, I8G3 
Principles of Geolog), 1330-^t (Ills great 
work ) 

Travels In North America, 1815 
(His I ife, by 5fr» Lji.Il his sister In law, 
18 sl ) 

Lvov (John) the euphnal S"c I ili\ 

Lr-Cil (Pev Thomas Toke) jxvf born at Dun- 
mow, In Esses, 1818-1871 
Lrctu es on Some Farms of I itemture, 
1853 

I/cture-, to 5 oung Ian, 1S53 
Memorials of Theopbllus frln >, lBoO 


Mornlugto’i Lectures IS70 
Sermons for my Curates 1871 
Ltmisav Sco LrvDSAT 

Iao s (bracl), twfanuf, etc , bom at Cam- 
bridge, 1739-1775 

lasciculns Plantarnm circa Cantabri 0 imi 
Nasccntium, 17G3 
Treatl°e on Fluxions, 1758 
Ltso\s (Rev Daniel) topographer, bom nl 
Rodmarton in Gloucester lifrt l7Gn-in. 
Ltmrons of London, 1792-9G supplements 
1SQQ IS11 

5Iagna Britannia, l°0o-22 (\\ ith S Lvsou= ) 
Ltsoss (Samuel), antujuari/, born at 1 si 
marton, in Gloucestershire, 1703-1819 
lirltannia Depicta, 180G 
Collection of Gloucester Antiquities 1801 
Magna Britannia, 180G-22 (Ultli I) Iv'ous.) 
MomIc Pavements, 1801, 5803 
Roman Remains discovered 1797 1 '13-17 
(Splendid works.) 

LTTTrerov (George lord), hulonan biro at 
Haglej lu \\ orccstershirc 1 709—177— 
Dialogues of the Dead 1760, 170j 
1 II— orj orHcnrvIt^ 17G1-C7 
Miscellaneous 55 orbs, posthumous 1774 
Monody (A), a Pindaric ode, 1747 
Observations on the Conversion etc., of St 
Pm! 1747 

Poetical 55 orbs posthnmous 1's, 

Pro^re-s of Lev e (four eclogue-,) 1732 
(His Lift, bv R Phlllimore 1845 ) 
LmriTos (air Thomas) jumf, of Irankhy 
in Cheshire 1421-1431 
Treatise on Tenures not (Invaluable) 

*.* Hiis Is the I jttelton so well known In 
his connection with the ghost storj 
Lrrro- (Llvv-rd Cporg* Ivarh I ytton lhilwcr- 
I yttou lord) nonrlirt and po el, honi at 
55 oodalling in Norfolk l-0a-1873 He 
published lirst under the namp of Ljtton 
Uulwcr 

Alice, or the Mj stories 1B35 
Arthur (mug) an epic In C line stanzas, 1318 
Vlhens ILs Rise nnd Tall 183D 
Caatonia (a novel). 18G3 
Cavtons (I lie) a domestic novel, 1349 
Deve-eux (a novel), 1823 
Disowned (1 he) a novel, 1823 
I ngland nnd the I ngh"h 183.3 
y must Maltravers (n novel) 1837 
J-uguic \ram(anovel) 1831 
I va (a poem) 1st.' 

Falkland 1827 (His fir t no^el ) 

Ginlolphiii (a novel), 1833 
Harold (an historical novel) is 0 
Ismael , on Oriental tale) 1820 
kenelm Chlllinclj' (a novel), 1873 
Last Days of Pompeii (an historic cov ,5. 
1834 

Last of the Barons (The) S u historic uo eL 
1843 

I/ila and Calderon, 1833 

Lost Pnle3-of Miletus (The), I8oG 

Lucrctla (a novel) 1847 

My Novel (a novel), 1653 

New Timon 184G 

Night and Morning (n novel), 181! 

0 Neill, or the Pebel (a (ale in verse), 1827 
Parb l ans (1 b") a novel 1373 

1 ml Cifiurd (a novel), 1839 
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Pelham, 1827 (His second novel ) 

Pilgrims of the Rhine (a novel), 1834 
Rlenzi (on historic novel) 1835 
St Stephen's (a poem), 1801 
Sculpture 1825 

Strange Story (A), a novel, 1862 
"Weeds and Wild flowers (in verse), 182b 
(His first production ) 

What Will he do With It ? (a lio\ el) 1858 
Zanonl (a novel) 1842 

*,* For his plays, see ArrEsnix 111 
(His Memoirs, by his son Ldward Robert, 
1874 ) 

Lvrxov (Eduard Robert Bulwer Lytton, lord), 
poet pseudonym “ Owen Meredith " 1831- 
Clytemnestra, and other Poems 1355 
Chronicles and Characters, 18G8 
Fables in Song, 1874 
Julinn Fane (a memoir) 1871 
Info or Lord Ly tton (ins father), 1874 
3 ncile (a novel In ver«e) 1800 
Orv al or the Fool of 1 ime (a dramatic poeni) 
1809 

Poetical 11 orbs of Owen Meredith, 1807 
Ring of A masls (1 lie), a romance 1803 
Sorbski l’esme (national Servian songs), 1SG1 
Tannhauser or the Rattle of the Bard= 1801 
(\\ itu Julian Pane ) 

Wanderer (Ihc) a collection of poems 1 Sj9 

Macad vm (John Loudon), of Scotland, 175G- 
183G 

Practical Essay on the Repair etc , of 
Public Roads 1819 

Remarks on the Present State of Road making, 
1820 

M vcCai'Tiiy (Denis Florence), poet, Ireland, 
1820- 

Ballads, Poems and Lyrics 1850 
Bell founder (Ihc) and other Poems, 1857 
Shelley s Early Life, 1872 
Under glimpses, and other Poems, 1857 
MACArrvrr (George Macartney earl of) bom 
near Belfast, in Ireland, 1737-1800 
Journal of the Embassy to the Emperor of 
China in 1792-94 posthumous 1807 
Macvot at (Mrs ) maiden name Catherine v-aw 
_ bridge, historian, bom at Olantigli, in Kent, 

J733-1791 

Illstory of England from Tames I to the 
House of Hanover* 1703-33 
Immutabllitj of Moral I ruth (The), 1733 
Letters on Lducatlon 1790 
llACACLvr (TCotuas Bnbington JIacaulav lord), 
historian poet statesman, born at Rothley 
Temple, in Leicestershire, 1800-1859 

a fragment in Alexandrine 

botanist bom 

1825- ’ 1825 (Fdinburgh Review ) 

Atmospheric Phonon! 3 )> l 843 
Beautiful Leaved Pljcellor s medal ) 

Howard ) ' James II 1819-01 

British Grasses 1858 >ots, In Alexandrine 
Chronology of the Seasons ( 1 
in 1882 H 1842 

Climate of Lottlngh imsCor s medal ) 
(Valuable) ,, „ 

Conchology of Nottliighii'ltnan 1802 Ptv F 
(A aluabiC ) evelyau 137G ) 

Terns British and Exotic, B°ro in Antrim, Irc- 
/ 70 -h ) 


Experimental Essays 17G4 
Introduction to the theory and Practice it 
Medicine 1772 

MacCabi (William Bernard), of Dublin 1801- 
Agues Arnold (a novel) lbGO 
Bertha, a Romance of the Dark Ages, ia*,l 
Catholic History of Ingland (A) 1848-54 
True History of the Hungarian Revolution 
(A) 1851 

MveCunn (Justin), naiehst born 111 Cork 
Ireland, 1830- 

Comet of the Season (The) 1881 
Con Amore (critical essay a), 1880 
Dear Lady Disdain 1875 
Donna Quixote 1S79 
Fair Saxon (A) 1873 
History of our own Plmes, 1878-80 
I-ady ludllh 1871 
I Intcy Rochford 1874 
Miss Misanthrope 1877 
My 1 nemy s Daughter, 1809 
Waterdale Neighbours (The) 1867 
MacCvul (Rev Joseph Benjamin), poet etc, 
born at V ar-aw 1827- 
Dark Say mgs of Old 1873 
Last Tlague of Lgypt (1 he), and other Poems 
1880 

Paraphrastic Commentary on the I pi-tle hi 
the Hebrews 1871 
Sunday Reflections, 1872 
MacConm.lt, (John), noiehst, bom at Illinois, 
U S , 1820- 

Gleens(The) a family history, 1851 
Talbot Vernon, 1850 
Western Characters 1858 
M vcCo.su D D (James), born in Ay rshlro, Scot 
land 1811- 

Christmnity and Positivism 1871 
Intuitions of the Mind, 1800 
Method of Divine Government etc., 1850 
Scottish Philosophy (Hie) 1874 
Supernatural in Relation to the Natural (The) 
1802 

Tymical Forms, etc , In Creation, 185G 
MacCme, DD (Thomas) historian, bom at 
Dunse in Berwick 1772-1835 
History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Reformation in Italy 1827 
History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Reformation In Spain 1820 
Lire of Andrew Melville, 1819 
Life of John Knox 1812 
(Ills Life, by Thomas MacCrle, 1840 ) 
MacCullocu, M D (John) geologist, horn in 
Guernsey, a Channel Island 1773-1835 
Description of tiie Western Isles of Scotland, 
1819 (His chief work ) 

Essay on the Remittent and Intermittent 
Diseases 1828 

Geological Classiiication of Rocks etc- 1821 
Highlands etc of Scotland (The), 1821 
Malaria (on the propagation thereof) 1827 
Proofs and Illustrations of the Attribute- of 
God, 1837 

Remarks on the Art of making M ine I si 
System of Geology (A) etc. 1S3I 
MacCullocu (John Ramsay ~), political eeuno 
mist born at Whithorn" in Scotland, 1719 

1804 

Dictionary of Commerce, 1832 
Geographical Dictionary, 1812 
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Literature of Political Economy, 1815 
Principles of Political Lconomy, 1825 
Kiso and Progress of Political Economy 182t 
Statistical Account of the British Empire, 
1837 

SlAcOuimi (Hugh), Irish lexicography, 18tli 
century 

Anglo Irish Dictionary 1732 
Elements of the Irish Language, 1723 
MACDiARUto (John), bora In Perthshire, Scot- 
- land, 1779-1803 

Inquiry into the System of National Defence, 
1805 

Lit cs of British Statesmen 1807 (In esteem) 
Macdonald (George), poet and novelist, horn at 
Iluntly, in Scotland 1824- 
Adclu Cathcart (a not el) 1864 
Alec forties of lion glen (a novel), 1865 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood 1860 
At the Rack of the North Wind, 1870 
Castle Warlock, 1882 
David Elgiubrod (a novel), 1862 
Dealings with the Fairies, 1867 
Disciple (the) and other Poems, 186S 
England s Antiphon, 1868 
E\otics (t e translations), 1876 
Guild Court, 1867 
Gutta Percha Willie 1873 
Hidden Life, and other Poems 1864 
Malcolm (a novel), 1874 
Marquis of Lossie (The) 1877 
Mary Marston 1879 (Ilia best novel ) 
Miracles of Our Lord, 1870 
Paul I « her, Surgeon, 1878 
Phnntastes (a fairy romance) 1853 
Poems 1857 

Portent (the) a 6tory of second sight, 1864 
Princess and the Goblin (1 he) 1871 
ltanald Baunermnn s Boyhood 1869 
Robert Falconer, 1809 (Ills second best 
not cl ) - 

St George and St Michael 1875 
Seaboard Parish ( rhe), 1868 (Sequel to Robert 
Falconer ) 

Sir Gibble (a not el) 1875 
Thomas Wingfield, Curate, 1876 
Unspoken Sermons 1866 
Vicar's Daughter (The), 1872 
Wilfred Combcrmede (a novel), 1871 
Wise Woman (The), 1875 
Within and Without (a dramatic poem), 1856 
(His first publication ) 

Woiv 0 (Rioien ltnven), or the Idiot’s Home, 
1868 

Macdonald (John), born at kingsborough, 
1759-1831 

Telegraphic Dictionary, 1816 
Treatise on Tolegrapbic Communication, etc 
1808 

Macf(Rcv Thomas), musical composer, 1613- 
1709 

Muslcks Monument, 1676 (“A most delect- 

able book ’ — Burney ) 

MacEu lx (William), a Scotch dissentei, 1734- 
1762 

Grace and Truth, 1763 (Highly esteemed ) 
Macfamu n, Mus D (Gcorgo AleNander), Lon 
don, 1813- 

Cbrlstmas (a cantata), 1859 

Dei il s Opera (The), an opera, 18J8 

Pon Quixote (an opera), 1816 


Emblematical Tribute, 1841 
freyasGift 1863 
Helvcllyn (an opera) 1864 
'cssy Lee (an opera di camera) 1863 
king Charles II (an opera) 1849 
(6) Lectures on Harmony, 1867 
LeDore (a cantata) 1851 
Mat -day (a cantata), 1856 
Robin Hood (an opera) 1860 (His best ; 
Rudiments of Harmony 1860 (In repute ) 
St John the Baptist (an oratorio), 1866 
She Stoops to Conquer (an opera), 1864 
Sleeper aw akened ( 1 he) a cantata, 1850 
Soldier’s Legacy (The) 1864 
Songs In a Cornfield, 1869 
%* With hundreds of smaller pieces 
Macgilliviiai, LL D (William), natm ahst, 
*-1852 

History' or British Birds, 1848 
History of the Molluscous Animals of Abi r 
deen etc , 1843 
Lives of Zoologists, 1834"' 

M vCGiiFoon (John), of Scotland, 1797-18-7 
British America, 1832 
Commercial Statistics, 1842 
History of the British Lmpnc fiom James I 
1852 

Maritime Colonics of British America (1 lit) 
1828 

My Note book, 1835 
Progress of America, 1847 
Macintosh (Maria), bom at Sunbury, In Geor 
gia, U S 1802 - 
Aunt Kitty’s Tales 1837 
Conquest nnd Self-conquest, 1844 
Violet, or tlie Cross and Crown, 18-6 
Mackai (Andrew ) mathematician, *-1809 
Complete Nav igator (The) 1804 
Mathematical tables, 1804 
Mackav, LI D (Charles), poet, born at Ptr h 
ill Scotland, 1814- 
Fgerin 1850 

Forty 1 ears Recollections 18 7 G 
Hope of the AVorld (T be) and other Poems 
1837 

Legends of the Isles, nnd other Poems is 16 

I est Beauties of the 1 nglisli Language 1874 

I ump of Gold (The) 1855 

Man s Heart (A) 1860 

Memoirs of Popular Delusions (prose), 1841 

Toems, 1834 

Sa'auiandnue (The) 1842 
Studies from the Antique, 1864 
Town Lyrics, 1847 
Under Green Leaves, 1857 
Under the Blue Sky, 1871 
Voices Irom the Crowd 1844 
Voices from the Mountains 1846 
Mackfnzif (Sir Alexander) t) livelier, 1760 
1820 

Journeys from Montreal to the Iro7cn 
and Pacific Oceans, 1801 
Mackcnzic, M D (George) Scottish biogi aphei 
18th century 

Lives and Characters of the Most Pmlnont 
riters of the Scots Nation, 1703-22 
Mackfnaif (Sir George), horn at Dundee in 
Scotland 1636-1691 

Antiquity of the Roy ul 1 ine or bcoUeui, 

, 168- 

4 rctiua (a serious romance), 3601, 
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Ccclin’fi Counting House and Closet (a poem), 
1664 

Discourse on the Laws and Customs of Scot- 
land in Mutters Criminal, 1G7B 
Essay in Praise of Solitude, 1GG5 
Institutions of the Laws of Scotland, 1GS4 
Jus Regium, 1GS4 
Moral Gallantry, 1667 
Moral History of frugality, 1691 
Moral Paradox (A) 1G67 
Iteason (ar essay), 1G90 
lteligio Stoici, 1GG3 
Science of Hcrauldry, 1G80 
Mactfuzie, M D (Henry), novelist, horn at 
Edinburgh 174^-1831 
Julia do Itouhignfi, 1777 
Edits the Lounger (a periodical) 1785-87 
Life of Blachlock, 1703 
Lift: of John Home, 1812 
Man of Feeling (The) 1771 (His best not el ) 
Man of the World (The) 1783 
Mvckif (John Milton) born at Wareham, in 
Massachusetts, U S , 1813- 
Going to Spain 1855 
Life of Samuel Gorton, 1848 
Life of Leibnitz, 1845 

Mackintosh (Sir James) historian etc , born 
at Alduurie, in Internes*, Scotland, 1765- 
1832 

Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy 1830 
History of England 1830-32 1833 
History of the Revolution (In 1GS9) in Eng 
land posthumous 1834 
I ife of Sir Thomas More, 1841 
On the Study or the Laws of Nature and 
Nations 1799 

Regency Question (The), 1783 
Trial of John Peltier 1803 (Very eloquent ) 
View of the Reign of James XI , 1835 
Vindttn. Gnlllcm, 1791 (hu reply to Burke ) 
(His Memoirs, by his 6on, Robert Mackcn 
zic 1835) 

M vckmn (Charles) of Ireland 1G9Q-1797 (His 
veal name ttas Maclaughlin ) 

Jxvre a la 'Mode (a farce), 1759 
Man of the World (a comedy) 1781 
(His Life by J 1 lvirkman, 1799 ) 
MACKMonT, D I) (Janies) of Scotland, 1721- 
1800 

Harmony of tiio Tour Gospels, 17oG (A 
standard work based on Osiander ) 

New Translation of the Apostolic Epistles 
(A), 1795 

Truth of the Gospel History, 17G3 
Maclaine, D D (Archibald) of Ireland, 1722- 
1804 

Discourses, 1799 (In high estimation ) 
Letters to Soame Jenyn* 1777 
Translation of Mosheun’s Ecclesiastical His 
tory 17G5 

IIaci auhin (Colin), mathematician, born at 
Iulmodnn, in Scotland, 1G9S-174G 
Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical 
DIsco\ erics, 1748 (Incomplete, posthu 
mous ) 

Geometric Organica, 1720 
On the Impact of Bodies (a pnze dissertation), 
1724 

Sy stem of Fluxions 1742 (His chief work ) 
Treatise on Algebra, 1748 (Incomplete ) 
(His Life, by himself , P Murdoch, 1748 ) 


M vclaurin (John) Scotch judge 173l-17or 
Essay on the Prophecies relating to the Mes- 
siah, 1773 (Praised by Orme ) 

Maclean (Archibald) *-* 

Paraphrase, etc of the Lplstle to the Hebrew s, 
1811-17 (Highly praised by Orme ) 

(His Life, by Jonas 1823) 

Macleod, M D (John) 1782-1820 
Voyage in II M S Alceste, 1817 (Very in- 
teresting ) 

M vclisf., R A (Daniel) bom at Cork, In Ire 
land, 1811-1870 

Banquet Scene in "Macbeth,” 1840, Bohe- 
mian Gipsies 1837 , Caxton s Printing 
OQlce, 1851 , Chivalry in the reign of Henry 
VH1 , 1848 , Death of Nelson (lor the 
Palace of Westminster), 18G3-6G, Earls of 
Desmond and Ormond, 1870, 1 lie Gross of 
Green Spectacles, 1850, Hunt the Slipper, 
1841 , King Cophetuaand the Beggar Maid, 
18G9, Marriage of Strongbow, 1851, Meet- 
ing of Wellington and BIQcher (for the 
Palace of Westminster), 18G3 , Merry 
Christmas in the Baron’s Hail, 1833, 3fo- 
kanna unveiling Zcllca, 1833, Ordeal by 
Touch, 181G, Play Scene in “Hamlet’ (in 
the National Gallery) 1842, Pobln Hood 
and Occur do Lion, 1638, The Sacrifice of 
Noah, 1847, Sabrina releasing the Lady e, 
1814, Scene from "Twelfth Night 1840, 
Shakespeare s “Seven Ages,” 1848, Tho 
Sleeping Beauty, 1841 , Story of tho Nor- 
man Conquest 1857 , Strongbow anil Fva, 
1851 , Vow or the Ladies and the Peacock, 
1835 

Maciupb (William), American geologist, 1763- 
1840 

Geology or the United States of America, 1817 
(Very valuable ) 

SI ycnicol (ltcv Dr Donald) Celtic antiquary, 
1735-1802 r 

Remarks on Dr Johnsons Journey to the 
Hebrides 1779 (Highly esteemed ) 
SIvcNisn, MD (Robert) called the “ Modem 
Pythagorean’ horn at Glasgow, 1802-1837 
Anatomy of Drunkenness, 1827 
Book of Aphorisms 1833 
Tales Essays, and Sketches, posthumous 
1839 

Philosophy of Sleep, 1830 (His chief work ) 
MAcniEitsoN (James) born at Itutlivcn in 
Scotland, 1738-1 79G 

Frignicntsof Ancient roctry collected in tho 
Highlands of Scotland 17G0 
Highlander (The), n poem 1768 
lli'tory of Great Britain from the Pestoration, 
177o 

Introduction to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1771 

Origina’ Papers containing the History of 
Great Britain (1688-1714), with extracts 
from the Autobiography of James II 1 < 75 
Poems of Ossian (in poetic prose), 17G2-G3 
31 Idas, D D (Martin), 172G-1780 
Tbelyphthoro, 1781 (To prove that poly- 
gamy was a Mosaic law ) 

Maddfv (Sir Frederick) antiquary, 1801-1873 
Wrote numerous historical, iiterary and 
genealogical works 

Edited Histories Anglorum of Matthew 
Paris, 1866-69, Layamons Brut, 1S47 , and 
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ottior metrical romances, the Wycliillte ver 
eb>n of the Bible etc. 

Tra slated and abridged Sflvcstrc's Pin 
versa! Paleography 

Mauuiv (Richard Robert), of Dublin, 1793- 
313 

2o nection of Ireland \v ith the Crown of 
ingland, ISIS 

igypt and Mahommed All 1841 
History of Irish Periodical Literature, 1S87 
History of the 1 enal Laws against Roman 
Catholics, 1847 

Infirmities of Genius (The) 1833 
Island of Cuba, i(s Resources, etc , 1849 
1 ife of Savonarola 1854 
Lives nnd Times of the United Irishmen, 
1863 (His chief work ) 

Memoirs of the Countess of Biessington 1855 
Mussulman (The), 1830 
Phantasmata, 1857 

Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old nnd New 
World, 1851 

Travels in the West Indies, 1838 1840 
Travels in I urhey and Lgypt 1829 
Turkish Lmpire in Relation to Christianity, 
etc , I860 

Maddox (Isaac), bishop of Worcester, bom in 
London, 1G97-1759 

Vindication of the Church of 1 ugland 1733 
M \dox (Thomas), legal antiquary *-1730 
Baronla Anglica, posthumous 1736 
rirma Ilurgi 1720 
Formulare Anglicanum, 1702 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, 
etc, 1711 

IIagi'i. I) D (William) archbishop of Dublin, 
1765-1831 

Scriptural Doctrines of the Atouement, etc , 
1801 (In high c-timition ) 

(His Memoir by Dr Kenney 1842 ) 

Magi n, HD (William Connor) bishop of Peter 
borough, bom at Cori , in Ireland 1821- 
Sermons, the most important being “Christ 
tlio Light of All Scripture, ’ 18G0 1 he 

Gospel of the Age," I860 “ Jhe Church s 
Fear and the Church - Hope, ’ 1864 , “ ihe 
Christian Theory of the Origin or tiie Chris 
tlan Life’ 1868, “The Breaking Net 
1868, “ Tlio Defence, etc of the faith," 
etc 

Maguire (John Trancis) 1815- 
I ather .Mathew 1863 
Rome and its Rulers, 1857 
Maguire (Rev Robert) of Dublin, 1826- 
I ectureS on Pilgrim s Progress, 1859 
Miracles of Christ (The), 1863 
Mottoes for the Million, 1866 
Perversion and Conversion, 1854 
St Peter non Roman, 1871 
Self, its Dangers and Duties 1862 
Seven Churches of Asia (The), 1857 
Things Present and Things to Come 1860 
Maitland D D (Samuel RoITey), historian, 
London, 1792-1866 

Attempt to elucidate the Prophecies concern- 
ing Antichrist (An) 1830 
Chattorton (an essay), 1857 
Dark Ages (The), 1814 
Lruvin, 1850 

Essays on the Reformation in I n gland 

1849 


Facts, etc , [about] the Albigenses and U al- 
dcnscs 1832 

Maite ved (William), antiquary, born at Bre- 
chin, in Scotland, 1693-1757 
History and Antiquities of Scotland, 1737 
Historyof Edinburgh, 1753 
History of London, 1739 
Major DD (John) of Scotland 1470-1550 
De Historia Gentis Scotorum 1521 
Mvjor (Richard Henry), antiquary, Lordon, 
1818- 

Life of Prince Henry the Navigator, 1803 
Mvlvn (I ev Solomon Ca.sar), 1812- 
Catalogue of the Eggs of British Birds (A), 
1848 

Coast of lyre and Sidon (The) 1857 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 1317 
On Ritualism, 1867 
Philosophy or Truth, 18C5 
Three Months in the noly Land 1843 
Threefold ban toze king (The) 1856 
Who is God In China, etc ? 1855 
*,* Numerous translations 
Malcoivi (James Poller) antiquary, 1750- 
1815 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of 
Loudon, 180S 1811 

Excursions into the Counties of Kent, etc , 
1807 

Lives of Topographer- and Antiquaries, 1815 
Londinum Redivlvum, 1803-7 
Miscellaneous Anecdotes of the Manncis, etc , 
of Europe 1811 

M UX'OLM (Sir John) historian, born at Wes 
terkirk, in Scotland 1769-1833 
History of Persia, 1815 (Highly valued ) 

I ife of Lord Clive, 1836 
Memoir of Central India 1823 (Esteemed ) 
Political History of India 1826 (Lstecmed) 
Skeich of the Sikhs 1812 
(Ills Life by J W Kaye 1856 ) 

Maii it (David) poet, born in Perthshire, Scot- 
land 1700-1705 

Amy ntor and Theodora (a tale in blank verse) 
1747 

Edn in and Emma (a ballad), 17G0 
Elvira, 1753 

Excursion (The) a descriptive poem, 1728 
Lurydice, 1731 
Life of iDrd Bacon, 1740 
Mustapba, 1739 
I ruth in Rhyme, 1761 
Verbal Criticism (a satire in verse) 1733 
William and Margaret (a ballad) 1727 
MALimsiiUitr (William of), chronicler, Some-- 
setsbire 1095-1143 

Do Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesix (Gale's 
edition 1691) 

Dl Gestis Regum Auglomm (in five books., 
1127 continued in tbe Historko Noveliai 
(in three books) 1142 , translated 1815 
De Gestis PontiDcum Auglorum (in f.ur 
books) 1124 

Life of Aidhelm 1126 (Gale’s edition, 1G91, 
Life of Wulstau (Wharton’s edition 1691) 
Maloxe (Ldmond) born in Dublin, 1741-1812 
Life of W Wy ndliam 1810 
Rise and Progress of the English Stage, 1S00 
Edits Shahespcare, with numerous notes 
1790-1821 ' 

(His Life, by sir J Prior, I860 ) 
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Mauuit (Sir Thomas) 1430-* 

Morted Arthur(History of Prince Arthur), in 
3 parts 14G5-70, printed by Caxton 1485 
Mvltut 1) D (Edward), bishop of Durham, 
1770-1859 

Grech Gradiis 1830 

Illustrations of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion 1802 (Itecommcndcd by hishop 
Pomllne ) 

JlALriil « (Jtev Thomas Robert), political econo- 
mist, torn near Dorking InSurrty 17GG-1834 
Crisis (The) 1792 (Not published ) 
Definitions In Political Economy 1827 
Ls«ay on tlio I’rinciplo of Population, 1703, 
1803 (His best-known work ) 

Inquiry into tho Nt tore etc of itent, 1315 
Measure of Value etc (I he), 1823 
Principles of Political Ilcotioim, Is20 
(Ills Life, by bishop Otter, Is u ) 

M tiTON (Thomas) 1750-1804 
Ircatl«c on Perspective, 1770-83 
MANna (Captain George \\ llliam), boni at 
llllgay In Suffolk, 17C5-185I 
I-ssay on the Presort atlon of Slilptt recked 
Persons etc , 1812 

Practical Obsertatlons on the Presort atlon of 
Mariners from Stranded \ esscls, <tc , 1 s 27 
ItANpr t ilt i., MD (flcrnanl de) lu.O-lTJJ 
(He must Into been horn befi re 1U70 or 
else would bo onlj 15 years old when lie 
made his Oratio de Jlcdtcina ) 

Lsop dressed, 1701 

table of the Bees 170’ ( V philosophical 

poem or soma 400 lines, to which hi 1714, 
were added prose notes lhe object Is to 
show tho benefits or vices such ns gin 
drinkhig etc In 1723 a second part In six 
dialogues, was added ) 

Grumbling Hive (The) 1711 
Oratio do Mcdiclua, 1G85 
Planter’s Charity (lhe) n poem 1701 
1 yphon In Verse no I 
Virgin unmasked, 1709 
World unmasked (The) 173G 
JfAMitv illc (Sir [oho de) traveller born at 
St Albans, In Hertfordshire, 1J00-1372 
Voyalgeand frualle 135G (Abookormar 
vets connected with Jerusalem the lease 
Indies and Islands of the Indian Ocean ) 
'U»(E' (Mary de la ltlvlUrc), of Guernsey, a 
Clmuncl island, 1072-1721 
Adventures of Llvelle 
Court Intrigues 17U 
J,ost Lover (’The) a comedy 
Loclus ( n tragedy ) 1717 
Memoirs of 1 uropo towards the Close or the 
Llghteenth Century 

New Atnlantls (lute scandals of distinguished 
contemporaries) 1709 
Power of Love (flic) In seven Hotels 1720 
1 oyal Mistress (I he) a tragedy 1G90 
Secret Memoirs, etc., of Several Persous of 
Quality, 1730 (A satlro for which the pith 
Usher u as arrested ) 

SlAN\rns (IjOrd John James lloherc) born at 
. Belt olr Custle m I elcesterahlro 1818- (One 
of tbo “Noung 1 nglandors 
England s Trust and other Poems 1841 (In 
vv Inch occurs tho couplet 
1 et wealth and commerce, law s and learning die 
But leayo qs still our Old nobility ) 


English Ballnds and other 1’ocmB 1350 
Importance of Literature to Men of Business 
1852 

.Plea for National Holy days, 1843 
Man live (Anne) novelist 1807- 
Belforest (a lale of 1 ngllsh life) 13G4 
Cherry and Violet 1853 
Chronicles of Jlerrle T nglnnd 1854 
Claude, the Colporteur 18o7 
Duchess of irajetto (I he) 

Good Old limes, 185G 
Household of Sir Thomas More, 18jl 
Mary Powell 1850 
Miss Biddy Frobldicr, I860 
Noblo Purpose nobly won (A) 

Poplar House Academy, 18s9 
Hoyal Mischief 
lasso and Leonora 
Mvnmnc (Charlotte), *-1371 

Ancient and Medheval India, 1858 
Manning DD (Henry l-dunrd) cardi talpnest 
bom at Tottoridge, In HeUordshire, 1 302- 
Blessed Sacrament, etc. ( The) 18GI 
Qc arlsm and Ultramontamam 1872 
I)a.mon of Socrates (The), 1872 
1- upland and Christendom 18G7 
fourfold Sovereignty of God (The) 1871 
Four Great I vils of ’the Day (I he), 1870 
Grounds of Faith (The), 1852 
Holy Baptism 1843 

Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost, 1875 
Lat Glories of the Holy See greater than the 
I Irst, 1801 

(Ecumenical Council (The) and Infallibility 
of tho I’oruan Pontiff 16G9 
Oxford University Sermons, 1845 
Petri Prlvileglum 1871 
I’rcscnt CrisL of the Holy See tusked by 1 ro 
pheev 1801 

Reunion of Christendom (Tho) 1SGG 
Rule of 1 ntth ("I lie), 1833 
Sin and its Consequences 187G 
Temporal Mission of the Holv Ghost 16G5 
Temporal Power of the Pope (J he) 18GG 
iemporal Sovereignty of the 1 upes (Hie). 
1 febO 

Thoughts for those that mourn 1850 
Unity of the Church (1 he) is i 0 
A atlcan Connell (T he), 1870 
\ atlcan Decrees (T lie) 1875 
\1 orklng of the Holy Spirit, 18G4 
MvNNtNr(Rcv Qwcn\ antiquary, etc born In 
Northamptonshire 1721-1801 
History ana Antiquities of Surrev, 1901 
Mvnsh, DD (Henrv Longucvllie) dean of St 
Paul s, hom at Co»grovc, ill Northampton 
shire 1820-1871 

Demons of the M bids, and other Poems 1S33 
I eetures on History 18GI-G2 
1 lmits of Religious Thought (a Bampton I ee 
turel 1858 

Mctapnyslcs 1800 
Philosophy of leant, 1S5G 
Philosophy of tho Conditioned ]8Gt> (\\ 1th 

Veltch ) 

Prolegomena Loglca, 18j1 
H Itness of the Church 1SG4 
Mast, D D (Richord) bishop of Dromore, bunt 
at Southampton, In Hampshire, K7G-1S48 
Bible with Notes and Commentaries, 1817 
(UlthDOjly) 
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Biographical Notices of the Apostles, etc , 
1S2S 

British Months, 1835 
Christian Sabbath (1 he) 1830 
Gospel Miracles 1832 
Lls'ory of the Church of Ireland, 1810 
1 ife of Christ, 1840 
Metrical Version of the Psalms 1824 
T’oems 180G-7 
Slmpliciad (The), 1809 
(Ills Life by Borons, 1849 ) 

Maxtell, IjL D (Gideon Algernon), geologist, 
bom at Lewes in Sussex, 1790-18 r 3 
Atlas of ro=sil Remains 1850 
fossils of the South Downs, 1822 
fossils of tlie fllgate Forest 1830 
Geological Lxcursions in the Isle of Wight, 
etc, 1847 

Geology of the South Coast of Fngland ( I lie), 
1833 

Illustrations of the Geolog} of Sussex, 1822 
Medals of Creation 1844 
Petrifactions and their Teachings, 18 jI 
Thoughts on Animalcules 1846 
.Thoughts on a Pebble 1840 
Wonders of Geology, 1838 (His most popu- 
lar w orb ) 

Mamw.D P (Thomas), ejected nonconformist, 
1G20-1G77 

Exposition of the Epistle of St lames, 1053 , 
of the Lplstlc of St. Jude, 1Gj 8, of the 
Lord 8 Pni} cr, posthumous 1G84 , of Psalm 
cxix 1G81 

(His Life, by Harris, 1725 ) 

Mapes (Waiter), archdeacon of Oxford, poet, 
etc 1143-1210 

(Author of tho famous drinking song 
“Meum est propositum in tabema mori ) 

Be Nugis Curiallum (satires and songs) 
printed 1850 (X'iierc avas a Pe Nugis Ca 
i laluwi by John of Salisbury, 1150, printed 
1475) 

Mapes wrote in French (then the verna- 
cular tongue) the Mort Arias, Iancelot of 
the La! e and tho Quest or the St Graal 
M uwiieu, M D (Edward Dillon) bomatrair- 
a lew, in Ireland 1835- 
I,ecturc.s on Public Health 18G9 
Manual of Ph}slology, 1871 
31 uihfck (John), musical composer, *-1585 
Hooke of Common Pralcr with Notes, 1550 
Hooke of Notes and Common Places 1581 
Concordance of tho Bible, 1G00 (The first 
ever compiled in English ) 

Dialog betweenc Fouth and Olde Age 1581 
Historie of King David in Meetrc, 1579 
I lies of tho Saincts etc , 1574 
Ripping up of the Pope’s Tiirdel, 16S1 
M u cet (Mrs ), educational writer, 17G9-1853 
Conversations on Chemistry, 1809 
Natural Philosophy, 1819 
Political Economy, 1S1G 
M \rcir, LLB (Francis Andrew) taxomst 
bom at Millbury, U S , 182v- 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 1870 
introduction to Anglo Saxon 1371 
Method of Philological Stud} of the 1 iigh-h 
language (A) 18G5 

SlArooLtouTti, LL D (Rev Moses), a Jewish 
convert, 1820-1881 

Abyssinia Us Past, Present, and T uture, I860 


Anglo-IIebrews (The), their Wrongs etc, 
185G 

Apostolic Triple Benediction (An), 1853 
l 1 ugland a “ Crown of Rejoicing 1853 
I-ssay on the Poetr} of the Pentateuch, 1871 
I xposition of Isaiah, 184G 
Gospel ( The) and its Mission, 18G0 
Huidad (The), 1884 

History of tlie Jews of Great Britain, 1851 

Israel’s Ordinance examined, 1841 

Jews of Great Britain (Tlie) 181G 

Lord 8 Prayer no Adaptation, etc (Tlie), 1870 

Oracles of God (The) 1870 _ 

Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers, 1850 
Principles of Modem Judaism 1843 
Quarrel of God 8 Cor cnant (the) 1857 
Sacred Minstrelsy, 18 j 3 
Sermons, 1851, 1861, 1874 
Spirit of Prophec} (The), 18G4 
J rue Light (The) 1862 
Vestiges of Historic Anglo Hebrews 18G9 
Mapim i (W’llllam), *-* 

Account of tlie Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
ISIS (Excellent) 

M uiMiAH (Clement Robert), horn at Stilling- 
fleet, In Yorkshire, 1830- 
Cnzco and I Ima, 1S5G 
1 ranklin a Tootsteps, 1852 
Histor} of tlie Al>}ssmian Expedition, 1SC0 
Ilistor} of Persia 1873 
I ife of Lord 1 airfax, 1870 
Memoir or tlie Countess of Chmchon, 1875 
Ollanta (a Qufchua drama) 1871 
Quicima Grammar and Dictionary, 18G3 
Spanish Irrigation, 18G7 
Threshold of tho Unknown Region (Tiic), 
1874 

Travels in Peru and India, 1856 
M U’.miam (Genasc), miscellaneous writer, 
1570-1G„G 

Art or Archcrie, 1G34 
Cn'olarie or tlie 1 nglish Horseman 1007 
Cheap and Good Ifusbandr}, 1014 
Couiitrey Contentment 1G11 
Countrey Farmer (Tlie), 1G1G 
Care for Diseases in Horses, 1G10 
Discourse of Horsemanship 1503 
Dumbo Knight (The), a comedy, IGOs (Also 
attributed to Merbin ) 
hngllsh Arcadia (The), 1G07, 1G13 
Lnglish Housewife, 1015 
ruglish Husbandman, 1613-14 
Farewell to Husbandry, 1020 
Gentleman s Academy ( The), 1595 
Herod Anllpater (a tragedj ) 1022 
Honour in Perfection IGOi 
How to chuse, etc , Horses, 1596 
How to train Horses, 1605 
Pleasures of Princes (Ashing and cock fight- 
ing), 1615 

Poem of Poems (Tlie) eight eclogues i^ou 
Sir Richard Grinvile (a tragedy) 158 > 
Souldler’8 Accidence (The), 1625 Grammar, 
1639, Exorcise, 1613 

Tcares of the Beloved, 1600 (The lament of 
John on tlie death of Christ 1 
Vox MiHtls (in two parts), 1G23 
Way to get Wealth (The), 1025 (B} ntrin 

ing) 

\oimg Sportsman's Instructor (flic) no 
date 
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SI vrKS, R A (Henry Sticv) London 1829- 
TIio Apothecary, 1870 Author and Critics, 
1881 , The Bookworm 1871 , Capital and 
I aljour, 1874 Convocation, 1878 , Dog 
Berry s Charge to the Watch 1859, An 
Epixopal Visitation, 1831 , Evperimental 
Gunnery in the Sliddie Ages, 1863, The 
Franciscan Sculptor 1861 , Jolly Postboys, 
1875 , The Sian of Law, 1881, The Orni- 
thologist, 1873 The Princess and the Peli- 
can 1870, St Trends preaching to the 
Birds, 1870 1 he Spider and the Fly, 1877 , 
Toothache in the Middle Ages, 1856 , What 
is it’ 1873 

MantowF (Christopher), diamati't horn at 
Canterbury, 1565-1593 
Ovid s Eleqics, 1597 

*„* For his nine dramas, sec AtTFS ni\ I II 
(llis Lifi. by Cunningham , Dvce 1850 ) 

MAinnoN (Shacherley) poet and dramatic 
author , 1602-1039 
Antiquarj (The) a comedy, 1633 
Cupid and Psyche (an epic poem) 1637 
1 Sue Companion (A), a play 1633 
Hollands Leaguer (a corned}) 1632 (E\ 

ccllcnt ) 

Mai rroTT (Wharton Boothl 1823-1871 
A cstiarmm Chnstianum, 1867 

M ski \ vt (Captain Frederick), nnral novelist 
Loudon, 1792-1818 

Cliildren or the A civ Forest (The), 1817 
Code of Signals for the Merchant Sen ice 
1837 

Diary in America (A) two senes, 1839 

Frank Mildmav, or the Naval Officer, 1829 

Jacob Faithful, 1835 

Japhet in Search of a Father 1836 

Joseph Rushbrooh, 1811 

King s Own (The) 1830 

little Savage (The) 1817 

Masterman Ready, 1841 (ILs best ) 

Mission (The), or Scenes in Africa, 1815 
Ur Midshipman Easy, 1836 
Monsieur Violet, 1813 
Newton Forster 1832 
Olla Podrida, 1840 
Pacha of Many Tales (The) 1835 
Pcrcival Keene 1S12 
Peter Simple, 1833 
Phantom Ship (The), 1839 
riratc and the Three Cutters (The) 1836 
Poor Jack, 1810 
Privateer s Man (The) 1811 
Settlers in Canada (The), 1814 
Snarlej-Yow, or the Dog Fiend, 1837 
Valerie i an autobiography), 1819 
(His Life by his daughter Florence, 1872 ) 

1,1 A Rill at (Florence) subsequently Sirs Ross- 
Church navdist daughter of Captain Slar- 
xynt, the sea novelist, bom at Brighton, 
1837- 

Brohen Blossom (A) 1879 

Confessions of Gerald Estcourt, 1S67 

Fair haired Alda, 1680 

Fighting the Air, 1875 

For Ever and Ever, 1866 

Girls of Feversham, 1868 

Gyp (sketches of Anglo-Indian life) 1S6S 

Harvest of Wild Oats (A), 1877 

Her Fathers Name, 1876 

Her Lord and Master, 1870 


Her Own 

Her 1\ ord against a Lie, 1878 v 
Hidden Chains, 1876 

Life and Letters of Captain F Marrvat, 1872 

L'ttle Stepson (A) 1877 

Love s Conflict, 1S65 

Mad Dnmarosq 1873 

My Own Child 1876 

Sly Sister, the Actress, 1881 

Nelly Brooke, 1867 

No Intentions, is74 

No Valentines 1873 

Open Sesame, 1S75 

Petronel 1S69 

Prey of the Gods (The), 1871 
Root of All Evil (The), 1879 
Sybil s Friend etc 1373 
Too Good for him 1SG3 
Verdique, 1868 
Veromqne (a romance) 19G9 
1\ ith Cupid s Eyes 1880 
11 cm in against 11 omaii, 1866 
Written in lire 1878 

SI vusdev.D C L.(\\ illiam), oi icnfali'f Dublin 
1754-1836 

Catalogue of Dictionaries, etc 1796 
Essays 1S32 

Grammar and Dictionary of the Malayan 
Language, 1812 

History of Sumatra, 17S2 (A model work ) 
Sremoirs of a Sfalavan Family, 1830 
Nmmsmata OneMalla, 1S23-23 
Travels of Slarco Polo, 1S17 

(His Stemoir by himself pnntcd by his 
widow 1839 ) 

Slutsn CaldwbIl (Anne) novelist 179G-1ST4 
Evelyn Marston, 1853 
Norman s Bridge, 1817 
Rose of Ashurst (The), 1655 
Time, the Avenger, 1819 
Triumphs of Time (The) 1836 
Two Old Sren s Tales, 1834 
SIaush, LL D (George Perkins), ithilologist, 
bom at Woodstock US 1801 - 
Camel (The) his Habits and Uses, ISjG 
Grammar of the Icelandic Language 1838 
Lectures on the English Language, 1861 
Origin and History of the English Language 
1862 , non called “The E-irtb as Slodified 
by Human Action ’ 1874 
M U'-SH D D (Herbert), bishop of Peterborough 
bora in London 1756-1839 
AutheDticitv of the Pentateuch, 1792 
Course of Lectures on Divinity, 1809-23 
(Most valuable ) 

Dissertation on the First Three Gospels, 
IS01 

History of the Politics of Great Britain and 
France, 1800 

History of the Translations of the Holy Scrip 
tuxes 1812 , 

Horn Pelasgic®, 1815 
National Religion 1811 
Translation of Michaelis’slirircxiuctton to the 
Aero Jkstament, 1792-IS01 
Marsh (John B ), bora at Chester, 1835- 
Dick Whittington, 1874 
Eor Liberty’s Sake, 1873 
Robin Hood, 1865 
Sayings of Shakespeare, 1863 
Story of Hareconrt (The), 1871 
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Venice nml the Venetians, 1873 
V r i e bajings of the Great and Good, 1864 
Marsh DD (Narcissus) archbishop of Ar- 
magh horn (n Wiltshire, 1C3S-17 13 
Introductory Lssay to the Doctrine of Sounds, 
1G83 

Mamiductio ad Loglcam, 1G78 
Mai sii \ll (I rands Albert), dramatic authoi, 
London, 1840- 
Brighton (a comedy), 1874 
Corrupt Practices (a drama), 1870 
1 also Shame (a corned}), 1872 (Ilia best ) 
Tamil} Honours, 1S78 
M id ns a Hatter (a farco) 1803 
Study of Hamlet ( V) 1870 
Q E D (a comedietta), 1871 
jHtnsrfAU (John) hogi apker, born in Virginia, 
U S 1750-1835 
Life of Washington, 1801-7 
l’n}al Laval Biography (12 vols ), 1823-35 
Marshall, 1) D (iliotnas) born In Leicester 
shire, 162I-1GS5 

Observalioncs in Ltangchorcm Vcrsionos, 
1G65 

Marshall, I! A (V illiam Cnlder), sculptor, 
bom in Edinburgh 1813- 
The Broken Pitcher, 1812, The Dancing Girl 
reposing 181G Lqucstrinn Statue of Lord 
Jsapierof Hagdala, 18P0, The PirslWhispcr 
of Lore 1815 Miranda 1830, Sabrina, 
1817, Sabrina throvrn into the Severn 1881 
Marshall (William Humpbrc}), agricultural 
nn i ter 1745-181S 

T anded I’ropert} of England (The), 1801 
Management of Landed Estates (The), 180G 
Minutes of Agriculture, 1778 
Observations on Agriculture and the Weather, 
1779 

Planting and Ornamental Gardening 1785 
Buril Lconom} of Norfolk 1787 , Gloucester- 
shire, etc., 1789 , the Midland Counties, 
1790 , the Southern Counties 1798 , the 
■West of I ngland 179G, lorksliirc 1788 
Marsham (Sir John), chr analog is t, London, 
1G02-1G«5 

Canon Chronlcus JEgypllncus Ebraicus, 
Gitccus, 1072 (A learned w ork ) 
Marsiihan, D D (Joshua) Baptist missionary, 
bom at M cstbury Leigh, m Wiltshire, 17G7- 
1837 

Bengalee and Englisli Dictionary, 1825 
Clavis Slnlca, 1814 (An excellent work ) 
Dissertation on the Characters and Sounds of 
the Chinese Language, 1800 
Sanskrit Grammar, 1810 
"Works oT Confuclu 0 , v. 1th a Translation, 1811 
Marston (John) dramatist, 1575-1G34 
Metamorphosis of Pigiualio-i s Imago (satires), 
1598 

Scourge of Villanio (The), three bool s of 
satires, 1598 

*„* Tor ills plays, see ArrrNDii iTI 
(His Life b} Halllwell, 185G ) 

Marstov (Philip Bourko), poet, son of Dr 
W r estland Marston, *- 
All in AH (poems and sonnets), 1874 
Songlidc, and other Pocm=, 1871 
Marston LL D (Westland) poet, born at Bos- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, 1620- 
Ann Blake (a play) 1952 
Death ride at Balaclw. a, 1855 


Dramatic and Poetic Wori s, 187G 
Family Credit and other Talcs, 18G1 
Taaounte of Fortune (The) a comedy, 1805 
Gerald, and other Poems 1842 
Heart and the World (The), a pla}, 1847 
Hero of Homance (A), 1867 (Troiir tho 
trench) 

Lady in her Own Bight (A), a no eel, 1860 
Life for I ife (a play), 18G8 
Life’s Hansom (A), 1853 
Patrician s Daughter (The), a tragedy, 1SU 
Strathmore (a tragedy) 1810 
Martin (Benjamin), mathematician etc 1701- 
1782 

Bibliotheca Tcchnologica, 1776 
Description and Use of the Air Pump, 17GG 
Description of Use of both the C,loie«, etc, 
1730 

Institutions of Astronomical Calculations, 
1705 

Introduction to tho Newtonian Philosophy, 
176G 

Mathematical Institution' 17G1 
Memoirs of the Academy of Pans, 1740 
Natural Hist of England, with Maps 1750-G3 
New S} stem of Decimal Arithmetic, 1 735 
Now Elements of Optics, 1759 
Philolog} and Philosophical Gcograpli}, 1769 
Philosophic Grammar 1735 
Philosophies Brltannica, 1753 
S}stem of tho Newtonian PlnIo«oph} 1759 
M vnxiN (John), painter born near Ilcvhani in 
Northumberland, 1789-1851 
Belslwzar s Feast 1821, Canute rebuking 
Ills Courtiers, 1843 , Christ stilling the 
Tempest, 1843, Creation, 1824, Death of 
Jacob, 1838, Death of Moses, 1838, 'I ho 
Deluge 182G, Destruction of Herculaneum 
1822, Tho E\puIslon from the Garden 
1813 The Tall of Bab} ion, 1819 , 'Die lull 
of Nineveh, 1828, The Flight into I g}pt, 
1828 , Joshua commanding the Sun tc 
stand still, 1814 The Last Judgment, 1851 
(unfinished) , The lost Man, 1800, Mac 
both, 1820, Morning and Licning 1844 
Pandemonium 1811, The Paphian Boner, 
1823 Paradise 1813 , Sadka in Search of 
tho Waters of Oblivion, 1812 , The Smooth 
Plague 1823, Twilight, 1852, Valley or the 
Thames, 1851 

(His Autoblograpl)}, 1854 ) 

Mcptin (Robert Montgomery) historical 
writer, born at T}rone in Ireland, 1803- 
1870 

British Colonial Library (The), 1843 
China, Political Commercial, and Social, 1817 
History of the British Colonies 1834-33 
History, Antiquities, cto , of Lastcnr India, 
1833 

M turn (Sir Theodore), born at I dluburgb, 

Aladdin (a play), 1857 (Trom tho German ) 
Bon Gaultier Ballads, 1854 (With Aytmm 1 
Correggio (a play), 1854 (Trom the German) 
Life of Aytoun, 1807 

Life of the Prince Consort (five t ols ), 18'4 73 
(His chief work) 

Odes of Horace, 18G0 
Toems, 1803 

(Willi Aytonn several translations from 
Catullus, Goethe, Schiller, and Uhland ) 
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31 vi tint vtJ (Harriet), bom at Eorwlcb, 1802- 
1876 

Autobiography posthumous 1877 
lmlow and the Rock (The), 1816 
biographical Sketches, 1872 
ISritisk Rule in India 1857 
Christmas Day (a tale) 1821 (Its sequel is 
called ‘The Friend') 
t omplote Guide to the bakes 1851 
Corporate Traditional, and hat oral Rights, 
1857 

CroRou Boys (The) 1810 
Jlcerbrook 1839 

Dei otlonal Exercises for the Young, 1823 
Eastern Life, etc , 1848 
1 ndowed Schools in Ireland, 1869 
1 ngland and her Soldiers, 1859 
Factory Controversy (The), 1855 
1 eats of the Fiord 1840 
I orcst and Game I an Tales, 1845 
Friend (The), 1825 

Health, Husbandry and Handicraft, 1861 
History of England during the Thirty Years 
Peace, 1816-46, 1849-50 , introduction, 1851 
(Her chief work ) 

History of the American Compromise, I860 
Hour and the Flan (The) 1840 
Household Education 1851 
Illustrations of Political Economy (a senes of 
talcs), 1833 

Illustrations of Taxation (a senes of tales) 
1834 

T-aws of Man’s haturc, etc, 1851 (11 Ith 

Ytkinson ) 

1 etter on Mesmerism, 1845 
I ifo In the Sick-Room, 1843 
boo- Lana and Paupers (a scries of talcs), 
1831 

Principle and Practice, 1826 

(,t) Prize 1 ssays 1830 

Retrospect of Western Travel, 1838 

Rioters, 1826 

‘Society in America, 1837 

Traditions of Palestine, 183 0 

I um-out (The), 1827 

Mai tinea c, LL D (James) Unitarian minu- 
ter, bom at Nora ich 1305- 
1 ndeavours after the Christian Life, 1843-47 
Essays 1869 
Hours df Thought, 1876 
Hymns, 1840, 1874 
Ideal Substitutes for God 1878 
Miscellanies, 1852 

Rationale of Religious Inquiry 1837 
Religion and Modem Materialism, 1874 
Studies of Christianity 1853 
M vrm., FRS (John) botanist, London, 
1699-1768 

Edited Yirgll s Bucolics, 1749 , Georgies, 1741 
(With botanical notes and piates ) 

31 Arm, (Thomas), naturalist bom at Chelsea, 
1735-1825 
Aranel 1793 

English Entomologist, 1792 
DoraRustlca, 1792-94 
Universal Conchologtst, 1784 
Makveex (Andrew), bom at Kingston upon- 
IIull, in "Yorkshire, 1620-1678 
Account of tbe Growth of Popery, etc , post- 
humous 1678 

Flagellum Parliamcntanum, 1661 


Miscellaneous Poems, posthumous 1681 
Fir Smirke, 1674 
Rehearsal transposed (The), 1672 
Seasonable Argument (A), posthumous 1681 
(Ills Life, by Cooke, 1772, Thompson, 1776) 
FIaskfil (William) bom at Bath, in Somerset- 
shire, 1814- 

Anclent and Mediaeval Ivories, 1872 
Ancient 1 lturgy of the Church of Lngland, 
1844 

History of the “Flartln Flarprclate” Contro- 
versy, 1845 

Jfonumcnta Rituaba Ecclesire Anglican's, 
1846-47 

Odds and Ends, 1872 

FIaskfltne, DD (Ncv 11), astronomer, London, 
1732-1811 

Astronomical Observations, 1776 
British Flarincr B Guido (Tlic), 1763 
Catalogue of the Stars, 1790 
Eantical Almanac, 1767-1811 
T aides for computing the Tlaccs of the 
Fist Stars, 1774 

FIvsos (Rev John) called “Mason of Strat- 
ford , ’ w ith the exception of George 
Wither, the earliest writer of English 
hymns Dr 3\atts has borrowed largely 
from him 

Angel’s Oath, “Time is no longer (The), a 
prophecy’, 1694 

Midnight Cry (The), the parable of the Ten 
FUrgins, 1G94 
Songs of Praise, 16S3 

Ft vsov (Rev John), dissenting minister called 
"Flason of Dorking,’ horn at Dunmovv, In 
Essex, 1706-1763 
Christian Morals 1761 

Lord s Day Evening Entertainment (The), 
1751 

Self-Knowledge 1745 (Excellent ) 

FIasox (Rev John Mitch"]!) American divine, 
1770-1820 

Sermons etc., with a Memoir by Dr Eadle, 
I860 

Mason (Rev IVilliam) poet, bom nt Hull, in 
"Yorkshire, 1725-1797 
Caractacns (a dramatic poem), 1759 
Elfrida (a dramatic poem) 1753 
English Garden (The), a poem in four hooks, 
blank verse, 1772-82 
Fall of Tyranny (The) 175G 
Heroic Epistle (An), 1773 
Isis (a poetical attack on Oxford), 1748 
I Ife of Gray (the poet), 1775 
Flelancholy, 1756 
Memory, 1756 
Odes on Independence, 1756 
Rellgio Cleric! (a poem in two parts), 1810 
FI vsov (3) ilfam Flonck) anhgruary, Dublin, 
about 1780-1830 

History and Antiquities of the Cathedral of 
St Patrick, near Dublin, 1820 
FIasset (Gerald) poet, bom at Tring, In Hert- 
fordshire, 1828- 

Ballad of babe Chnstabel, and other Poems, 
1855 

Cralgcrook Castle, and other Foems, 1856 
Havelock s March, and other Poems, isgi 
P oems and Chansons, 1846 (His first work ) 
Shakespeare s Sonnets and his Private Friends, 
1866 
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Tale of Eternity (A), and other Poem' 1869 
Voices of Freedom and Lyrics of Love, 
1849 

Massie (F.ev James V illlam) 1131 I860 
America, 18GI 
Continental India, 1840 
Evangelical Alliance 1817 
Revivals in Ireland 1859-60 

JIass&gee (Philip) dramatist born at Salis- 
bury, j 59 4— J 040 

V* For his dramas, see ArrEvnix IIL 
(ills Life, by F Davies, 1789, II Coleridge, 
19s9) 

Masso'i (David), of Aberdeen, 1822- 
liritish Novelists, etc, 1859 
Critical Sketch of British Prose Fiction, 
1859 

Drummond of Ilawtbomden, 1873 
Essays Biographical and Critical, etc-, 185C 
I ife of John Milton ISjS-IS/O 
1 eccnt British Philosopher, 18C5 
Three D vils (The), Luthers, Jfiitons, and 
Goethes 

JlATurn, I) D (Cotton), bom at Boston, U S, 
1C63-1728 

Christian Philosopher (The) 

Cuno=a Americana, 1712 
Ecclesiastical History of Hew Fngland 
llagtialia Christl Americana, 1702 
Memorable Providences relating to Mitch 
craft, 1C35 (An investigation into the 
famous “Salem Witchcraft ’) 

M onders ofthe Invisible World, 1692 (Trials 
or witches ) 

(His Life by hf3 son Samuel, who also 
w rote the life of Dr Nathaniel Mather under 
the title of ‘Early Piety I xcmpllficd ’1699) 

Matiiei., D D (Increase), bom at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, U-S , 1G39-1723 
Pemarkabie Providences 1GS4 , and above 90 
other works 

Mathews (Cornelius), novelist, bom at Port 
Chester inKevvlork Ui, 1817- 
Behemoth 1839 

Money Penny, or the Heart of the M orld 
1850 

Poems on Han In the republic, 1843 
Politicians (The), 1840 

Mai ihas (Thomas Jamas) satinet, 1757-1835 
Odes 1798 

Political Dramatist, 1795 
lhirsnlts of Literature, 1794-35 (1113 chief 

work ) 

M orks of Thomas Gray, 1814 

ilATTitrv. or I’ai is, or Matthew Pahis, monk 
of St Albins, 13th century 
Historla Major (1067-1273) This hi lory up 
to 1235 is ascribed to Roger of Mcndovcr, 
and only the supplement (1235-1273) is 
ntlrilmted to Matthew Paris See Matthew 
op MESTiuvsTFr 

Lives of the Lings of Mercia and Abbots of 
St Albans 

Matthew op Westaksteh, chronicler, 14tb 
century 

Flores Hlstonarum (This is for the most 
part drawn from the “Flowers of History " 
by Poger of Mcndovcr hut the reigns of 
John Henry ill and Edward I an. origi- 
nal It brings the history to 1307 first 
printed in 1557 ) S»c Matthew of Papis 


JIatchi' (Rev Robert Charles), dramatist, etc. 
bom at Dublin, 1782-1824. 

Albigenses (The), 1814 
Bertram (a tragedy), 181G 
Controversial Sermons 1824 
Fatal Revenge (a tragedy), 18G7 
Manuel (a tragedy), 1817 
Melmoth, the Wanderer (a novel), 1S20 
Women or ‘Pour et Contre (a now’) IMS 
3Iatt, M.D (Matthew), bom in Ho! land, but 
settled in England, 1718-177G 
Journal Britannique, 1750-57 
Memoirs of Picbard Mead, D D, 1755 
MAwnnir (Samuel), bom at Islington, 1790- 
1849 

Biographical Treasury, 1838 
Treasury of Knowledge, 1830 
Treasury of Literature and Science, 1810 
Treasury of Natural History, 1848 
JLvhmicele (Pev Henry) traveller, 1650-1710 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem 1C97 
Maceice (Pev Job u Frederick Denison) 1E05 
1872 

Bible and Science (The), 18G3 
Christian Ethics, 1867 
Commandments (The) 1SGG 
Conflict of Good and Evil (Phe) 18G5 
Conscience (The) 18G9 
Doctnnc of Sacrifice (fhe), 1851 
Enlace Conyers (a novel) 1831 
Friendship of Books (The) 1873 
History of Moral and Physical Philosophy, 
1853-62 

Kingdom of Christ, 1842 
Kingdom of Heaven, 18G1 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, 1854 
On the Lord s Prayer 1848 
Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testa 
ment 1855 

Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, 
1853 

Religions of the "World 1847 
Social Morality, 18G9 
Theological Essays 1854 
The word ‘ Eternal, and the Punishment of 
the M icked, 1853 

Maurice (Rev Thomas) historian and onen 
talist etc bom at Hertford 1705-1824 
nistory of Hindostan 1705-03 
Indian Antiquities, 1793-1800 (Highly com- 
mended by bishop Tomline ) 

Memoiro, 1819-22 

Modern History of Hindostan, 1602-10 
Poems Sermons etc 
Picbmond Hill (a poem) 1307 
M estmmstcr Abb^y, and other Poems 1784 
SLacht (Matthew) hy&rographcr, bora in 
Spoitsyi vania County, 17 S 1800-1873 
Physical Geography of the Sea, 18 j4 
Mavoiz, LL D (Rev M T ilIiam) of Aberdeen 
sbirc, Scotland 1758-1837 
British Tounst (The) 1807 
Spelling Book (fhe) of almost unprecedented 
sale 

Universal History (in 25 vols), 1802-13 
Voyages, Travels etc (in 25 vols.), 179G-1 802 
Maw E (John), 1764-1829 
Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geolo-v 
1790 

I imucan System of Concbo’ygv (The), , S 2 J 
Mineralogy of Derbyshire, 1802 

1 >t 
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Shell Collector's Pilot, 1825 
Travels in Brazil, 1812 (His chief work ) 
lrcatise on Diamonds and Precious Stones, 
1813 

M vxwell (James), poet, l7tli century 
Carolana (a poem), 1614 
Golden Legend (1 he), 1611 (Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob with ther wives ) 

Isotable Piophecies, 1615 
Prince Henry and other Poems 1612 
Queen Elizabeth s Looking glass 1612 
Mixwill (William Hamilton), novelist, 1705- 

1850 

Stories of Waterloo 1829 
Maxwell (Sir William Stirling), bom at Kin 
mure in Scotland, 1818-1878 
Annals of the Artists of Spain, 1848 
Cloister Life of Charles V (The) 1852 
Soliman the Magnificent, 1877 
Songs of the Holy Laud, 1847 
Velasquez, 1855 

Mat (Thomas) poet and historian, born at 
Mayfield in Sussex, 1595-1650 
Antigone (a classical play) 1631 
Breviary of the History of the Parliament of 
England 1650 
Cleopatra (a tragedy) 1639 
Heir (The) a play, 1622 
History of the Parliament of England etc , 
1613-17 (Praised by bishop Warhurton ) 
Julia Agrippina Empresse of Rome (an his 
toric pi iy) 1639 

Life of the Satirical Puppy, called Lim, 
1657 

Old Couple (The) a comedy 1658 
Relgne of King Henry U (an historic poem, 
in seven books), 1633 
Supplementum Lucani, 1640 
Victorious Reigne of Iviug Eduard III (an 
historic poem, in seven books) 1635 
*„* Translation of Lucan s Phai saha, Vir- 
gil s Georgies etc 
Max, (S ir Thomas Erskine) 1815- 
Constitutional History of Lngland since the 
Accession of George III 1861-63 1871 
Democracy in Europe (a history) 1877 
Treatise on the Lav, etc, of Parliament, 
1844 

Matit (Brantz) bom at Baltimore, U S , 1809- 
Mexico as It via?, and ns it is 1844 
Mexico Aztec, Spanish, and Republican 

1851 

Mathew (Henry ) 1812- 
Great World of London (The) 1856 
I ondon Labour and London Poor 1851 
Mormons or Latter-day Saints (flic) 1852 
Rhine (The) and its Scenery, 1856-58 
Wandering Minstrel (The), a farce 1811 
(With Beckett ) 

Wonders of Science (The) 1855 
Mayne D D (Jasper), dramatist of Devon 
shire, 1604-1672 

Amorous Warns (a tragi comedy to satirize 
the Puritans) 1648 
Citye Match (The) a comedy, 1633 
M vy\e (John), poet, 1759-1836 
Iiallou een, 1780 

Logan Braes (a ballad) 1781 (From this 
Burns borrowed ) 

Siller Gun (The), first in 12 stanzas 1777 
afteni nub, expanded into four canto" 1S93 


Mato (Herbert), hydropathic doctor, *-1852 
Letters on the 1 ruths contained in Popular 
Superstitions, 1849 
Outllues of Human Physiology, 1827 
Philosophy of Living 1837 
Mato, M D (Thomas) London, 1790-1871 ' 
Elements of the Pathology of the Mind 1833 
Outlines of Medical Proof revised, 1850 
M no, M D (William Starbuck), novelist, born 
at Ogdensburg, U S , 1812- 
Berber (The), or the Mountaineer of tho 
Atlas 1850 

Kaloolah, or Jonrncylngs to tho DJebel 
Kumri, 1848 

Mlad MD (Richard), born near London, 1675- 
1754 

Dissertation on the Scurvy 1749 
Mechanical Account of Poisons, 1702 
Medica Sacra, 1748 
Moneta et Pracepta Medica, 1761 
(His Life by Matthew Maty, 1755 ) 

Me nr (Ret Joseph), of Essex, 1586-1633 
Clai is Apocalyptfca, 1627 
Mt.dwis (Captain Thomas), 19th century 
Angler in Wales (The) 1831 
Com creations of Lord Bvron 1824 
I ady Singleton (a not el) 1842 
Shelley Papers ( f he), 1833 
Milmotu (William), called “Molmoth of Lin 
coin’s Inn,’ 1710-1799 , 

Importance or a Religious Life 1711 
(His Life by bis son William 1796 ) 
Meuiotii (\\ illlnm) called ‘Melmotbof Bath, ’ 
son of the abo\c 1710-1799 
Letters (at one time immensely admired) 
called Fitzosborno s Letters,’ 1742 
I ife of1\ illiam Melmotb, K C , 1796 
Iranslation of Pliny s Letters, 1746, parts 
of Cicero 1753 1773 1777 (Considered 
models of translation ) 

Melville (Andrew), a reformr i, Scotland, 
1545-1622 

Gatbelus, sivo de Ongine Gentis Scotornni, 
1602 

Melvmi Mush, etc 1620 
Satyra Memppua 1619 (Supposed to be by 
Scioppius and not Melville ) 

Stcphaniskion 1590 
(His Life by MacCrie 1819) 

3i i Lt ii i c (George John V hvte) noielist, 1821- 
1878 

Black but Comely, posthumous 1879 

Bones and I 1868 

Brookes of Bridlcmere (The) lavl 

Cerise, I860 

Contraband, 1870 

Digby Grand, 1853 

General Bounce, 1854 

Gladiators (The) 1863 (His best novel, i 

Good for Nothing, 1861 

Holmby House, I860 

Interpreter (The), 1858 

Kate Coventry, 185G 

Katerfelto 1875 

M or N, 1869 

Market Harborough, 1SG1 

Queen s Manes (1 he), 1S64 

Rosine, 1876 

Roy s \\ Ife 1678 

Sarchedon, 1871 

Satanelh, 1S72 
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Stator TamPo, 1675 
JIIlmryLogo l*Mil 
True Cross ( Tlio) 1S73 
Uncle John, 1871 
M Lite Ro=e (1 lie) ISOS 
McLiiur (Herman), novelist, born nt New 
A ork U S„ 1819- 
Confidcnco Man (The) 1857 
Israel I’ottcr, 1850 

Mnrdi fa philosophical rolnanco) 1M8 
Moln Dick, or theM like M hale, 1851 
Omoo, or Adventures in the South Sean, 1817 
Piazza 1 ales (The) 1S5G 
I'll m or the Ambiguities 1852 
Itedburn, 1819 

Typee isifi (fils first Iftcr.it} work ) 

M liite Jacket, or tbo World in a Man of war, 
1850 

Mi LViiLr (Sir James) historian, 1535-1017 
Memoirs, first primal 1GS1 (It is an account 
of tbo mort remarkable ilfdrs of state not 
mentioned by other historians ) 

Mcxiumi (Jospb) 19th century 
Account of tlie 1 Indexes,’ lb-G 
Clnv Is Apostolica, 1821 
Indi x I Ibroruni 1‘rohlbitormn by Gregory 
\VI , 1^35 by Sextus V , 1835 
I ifi of Tins V , 1832 
Jbuioin.of the Council of lrud, 1831 
1 enal Indulgences 1830 
Mixms or Mimi. 3 (Sir John) traullei and 
port, 1591-1071 

51u artnn Dcllcta, 1C0C (Here ma\ tie found 
tbo famous lines imitated in IluiUbras— 

He lii at fights and runs away 
Slay live to figbl another day , 

Hut lie that U in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again ) 

idErcre (1 icutcimut Colonel \\ illlam) poet 
17th century 

Anglia: Speculum (part I a long poem, part il 
short poems) ICtC 

1 dinburgb Vcrtuis, and other Poems 1C32 
1 t'gy on the Ijirl of l.-sex, ICtC 
Moderate Cavalier (The) ill verse IG7G 
Lows from Pamos-iu« 1G82 
Melcome to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
IGC9 

MrrrniTii (Georgi) ]xxt and noiditt, bom in 
Hampshire 1 * 28 - 

Advtnlurcs of Harry Richmond, 1871 

It aiithamp « Carter, 1875 

I gul t (1 lie), 1870 

1 m lla In England, IBM 

i vnnIIarTlngton(a novel of modem lift), 1RG1 

Farina (n legind of Cologne) 1857 

Harry Richmond, 1871 

Mary Hcrirand, 1SG0 

Modem Lovo (poems and ballads), 1802 

Ordeal oritlchard levcrilCllto), a novel, 1859 

Poems 1851 

Poems and Ballads, 18G2 
Itiioda Hunlng 18G5 

Slaving of Shagpat (The), *. burlesque pro«o 
poem 1855 v . 

v luorlo, 18GG 

lii i i luTii (Mrs C 7, maiden name Louisa Tw aw 
■ry bom at Birmingham 1812- 
Autumu Tour on tbo Wye, 1838 
Loved and Lo t (lu verto) 1800 


Isolos and Sketches of Lew South Wales 
1813 

Our 7VIId riovvers described, 1839 
Over the Straits 1856 
Poems 1832 

Some of my Bnsh Trienils 1859 
Mri Ft>rrn (Owen) Sec Dittos 
Metes (rrnneis), 1 569-101 G 
God 6 Arillnncticl e, 1597 
Ci ranada a Dev otlon, 1 698 
Palladia Tamla 1698 
Sinner’s Guido (Hie), 1590 
M it s Commonwealth, 1597 
Mrrtv u.r., D D (Cliarlcs) son of John II ,1803- 
Boyle Lectures, 1801-05 
General History of Rome, 1875 
History of tbo Romans under the Empire, 
1850-02 

*** lie also translated Homer slliad 1309 
Mi'J’i' UK (Herman), political economist 
brother of Charles 1805-1874 
Lectures on the Colonics and Culontzatio i, 
1841 


Mi rrv ate (Tohu Herman), port, horn at Exeter, 
1 779-JS71 

Beatle’s Vmstrcl continued 1830 
Orlando In Rouccsv allcs (a poem In Ore 
cantos). 1814 

Potin , Origlna and Translated, 1830-44 
Mi i i icx (Rev fames) poet horn nt Reading, 
In Ltrhshlrc 17-0-1709 
Me«'iah (I lie), a dlv ine comedy , 1791 
Metrical Version of the Psalms 1705 
Poems on Sacred Subjects, 1703 
MrccAit-n (Rev Frederick) 1317- 
IRstory or German Literature, 185S 
MeteTUid (Eliza), pscudonyui “ Sll /crpon," 

Ancient LondOD 1801 

Doctors J Ittlo Daugliter (I he), 1859 

Dr Olivers Maid 1857 

Group of 1 ngllshmen (A), 1871 

Hallowed Spots of London (The), 1801 

Industrial and Household tales, 1872 

Juvenile Depravity (a prize essav), 1849 

Lady Herbert s Gentlewoman 1802 

I ife of Joslali Wedgwood 1605-00 
3 illan’s Golden Honrs 1850 
Little Museum Keepers (The) 1803 
Maidstone s Housche* per, 1800 
Struggles fur F ime 1845 (Ills first work ) 
Mruticit (Sir Samuel Rush), antiquary, Lon- 
don, 1783-18(8 


Antiquities ot Cardigan, 1810 
Critical Inquiry Into Auclent Armour ]S24 
(Sir M Scott calls It “an lncomparahlo 
armory ' ) 

Co»tunio of tbo Original Inhabitants of tbo 
British Islands 18IB 

Illustrations of Ancient Arms etc , 1830 
Miali, (Edward), a dissenta, born nt I’orts- 
moutb 1809- 
Bases of Belief, 1S53 

British Cliurcbcs [AJ tbo British People, 1349 
1 dltor off tlio Lino (An), 1805 
1 tbics of Nonconformity 1848 
Politics of Christianity (1 lie) 1803 
Title-deeds of tbo Church of 1 ngland 1801 
View fl of the Voluntary Principle 1840 
VolnutarJ Principle (The), 1815 
V* Be established the Acmcon/omisf, 1841 
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Mickle (William Julius), poet, of Scotland, 
1734-1780 
Alniaila Hill 1781 
Concubine (llie) 1767 
Eskdalc Braes 1738 
Mary Queen of Scots, 1770 
Pollio 17C5 

Prophecy of Queen Fmtna (The), 1782 
Providence, 1762 

Translates into Lnglish verse Camoen'a 
lusiad 1775 

(Ills Life by J Sim, 180G ) 

Middleton D 1) (Conyers) born at Richmond, 
In Yorkshire 16S3-1750 
Dissertation on the Origin of Printing In Eng- 
land, 1735 

Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Toners 
of the Christian Church, 1740 
Letter from Rome, 1729 
Letters of Cicero to Brutus, and vice tend 
1743 

Life of M Tullius Cicero 1741 (Esteemed ) 
Method for the Management of a Library, 
1729 

Middliton (Thomas) diamahst, *-1620 
Account of Sir Robert Sberley 1009 
II isdom of Solomon paraphrased 1597 
*,* Tor his plays, see Aitendik 1IL 
(His Life by D^ce 1840 ) 

Middleton, D D (1 homas Fanshaive) bishop of 
Calcutta, born in Derbyshire 1769-1822 
Greek Article (The) 1808 (Profound) 

(His Life by Bonney, 1823 C W I ebas, 
1831 ) 

MiLEV(Rev John) historian, of Ireland 1805- 
History of the Papal States, from their Origin 
to the Present Day, 1850 
Rome under Paganism and the Popes 1832- 
1834 

Mill (James) political economist born at Mont- 
rose, in Scotland 1773-1 83G 
Analysis of tbo Phenomena of the Human 
Mind, 1829 

Elements of Political Economy 1821-22 
Lssay on the Impolicy of exporting Grain, 
1801 

History of British India 1817-18 (His chief 
work ) 

Principles of Toleration (The) 1837 
Mill, DJI (John), hcllmist, bom at Shap in 
Westmoreland, 1045-1707 
Nov um TestamentumGracum, cum Lcctioul 
bus Yanantibus, 1707 
Mill (John Stuart) London, 1800-1873 
Address to the Students of St Andrew s 1S6T 
Auguste Comte and “ Foslllv ism, 1805 
Autobiography, posthumous 1873 
Dissertations and Discussions, 1859-67 
T n gland and Ireland, 1868 
3 ssay on Liberty 1858 
3-ssay s on Political Economy, 1 844 
Examination of Sir W Hamilton s Philo- 
sophy 1865 — 

Irish Land Question (The) 1870 
Nature, and other Essav« 1874 
Principles of Political Economy 184S (ilia 
chief w ork ) 

Subjection of Women (The) 1867 
Sy stem of Logic, 1843 
'1 bougbts on Parliamentary Reform, 18o9 
Utilitarianism 1802 


Millais RA (John Everett), bom at South 
ampton, 1829- 

Autumn Leaves 1850 The Black Bruns- 
wicker, 1861 , Tile Boyhood of Raleigh 1870, 
Charley is my Darling 1861 , Chill October, 

1870 , Cinderella, 1881 , J be Crown of Lov e 
1875 , The Cuckoo 1880 , A Day dream 1874 
A Dream of Dawn, 1809 , Dunstan s Einls 
saries seizing Queen I Iglva, 1847 , Early 
Days, 1873 , The End of the Chapter 1859 , 
Ferdinand lured by Ariel, 1850 A Flood, 

1870, Flowing to the Sea, 1872 Forbidden 
Fruit, 1876, The Fringe of the Forest, 1875 , 
l he Gamblers Wife 1869, The Heretic, 
1858 The Huguenot 1852 , Isabella (from 
Keats), 1849 , Jeplitbah 18b7 , Joan of Arc, 
1865, Joshua fighting with Amulek 1871, 
Jhe Knight Errant 1870 I alia ltookb, 
1872, J, 1 Enfant du Regiment, 1806, Mariana 
in the Moated Grange, 1851 , My 1 irst Ser- 
mon 1863, My Second Sermon 1864, Ncw- 
laidEggs, 1873, No! 1875 1 he North west 
Passage, 1874, Ophelia, 1852, The Order of 
Release, 1853, Our Saviour 1850, Ovirtho 
Hillsandlar Away 1876 Peace concluded 
1856, A Picture of Health, 1874 Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of Peru, 1846, The PrinceB 
in the Power, 1878 The Proscribed Roy alist, 
1853 The Rescue, 1855 , Jlic Romans Leav- 
ing Britain, 1865, St Martin s Summer 
1878 , Scotch Firs 1874 Sir Isumbrasnt the 
1'ord, 1857 , The Sisters (Rosalind aud Celia) 
1865, Sleeping, 1867, The Somnambulist, 

1871, The Souvenir of Valasquez, 1868, 
The Sound of Many Waters, 1877 , Spring 
Flowers, i860, Stella 1863, Still for a 
Moment, 1874, The Tribe of Benjamin 
seizing the Daughters of Shiloh, 1848 The 
Vale of Rest, I860 , Vanessa, 1869 , Wal - 
lug 1867 The Widow's Mite (a cartoon) 
1847 (a painting) 1870 , Winter I ucl 1874 , 
The Vt oodman s Daughter, 1851 , A Yeoman 
of the Guard, 1877 , Yes 1877 , Yes or No , 

1871 

Millar (John), bom at Shotts in Scotland, 
1735-1801 

Origin and Distinction of Ranks in Society, 
1771 

View of the English Government, 1787 
(His Life by Craig, 1806 ) 

Millet Mils D (Edward) antiquary etc , bom 
at Doncaster, In Y orksbire 1731-1807 
History of Doncaster 1791 
Institutes of Music, 1771 
Selection of Psalms, 1774 
Thorough Ba«s and Composition, 1787 
Miller (Hugh) geologist, bom at Cromariy, In 
Scotland 1802-1856 
Cruise of the Betsy, 1858 
First Impressions of England etc , 1847 
Footprints of the Creator, 1850 
My Schools and Schoolmasters, 1854 
Old Red Sandstone (The), 1841 
Poems, 1829 

Scenes and Legends in the North of Scotland, 
1834 

Testimony of the Rocks 1857 
(His Life, by Peter Bayne, 1870 ) 

Miller (Joaquin), real name Cincinuatu-llune 
Miller, poet, bom In Indiana, U S , 1841- 
Chicago, 1876 
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First Farolies In tho Sierras (a tale), 1875 
1 ife among the M/uloc", 1873 
One Pair Woman (The), a novel, 1876 
Pacific I’oems, 1881 
Ship in the Desert (The), a poem, 1875 
Songs of Far away Lands, 1878 
Songs of the Sierras, 1861 
Songs of the Sun Lands 1873 
Unwritten History, 1873 
Miller (John) botanist ISth century 
Sexual System of Plants, 1777 (Praised 
by Lfnna.ua ) 

Millfr (Philip), botanist, of Scotland, 1C91- 
1771 

Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs etc, near London, 
1730 

Catalogus Plantarum qua: in Chel 
selano Aluntur, 1730 

Gardener’s Dictionary, 1731 (His chief work ) 
Miller (Thomas), the “ Basket-maker,’ post 
tale-writer, etc , bom at Gainsborough, in 
Lincolnshire, 180 7-1874 
Beauties of Country Life, 1839 
Boys' own Country Book, 1867 
Boys own Library 1856 
Brampton among the Boses, 1863 
British Wolf hunters 1859 
Common Wayside Flowers, 18-11 
Country Aear book (The), 1847 
Day in the Woods (A), 1836 (His first prose 
work ) 

Dorothy Dovcdalc s Trials, 1864 

English Country Life, 1858 

FairBosamond 1839 

Fortune and Fortitude, 1848 

Fred and the Gorillas, 1869 

Fred Holders^ ortb, etc , 1852 

Gaboon (The), 1808 

Geoffrey Malvern, 1847 

Gideon Giles, the Roper, 1841 

Goody Plats nndber i’wo Cats 1864 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, 1856 

Jack of all-Tradcs 1867 

Lady Jane Grey, 1840 

Langley on the Sea 1858 

Life and Adventures of a Dog 1 856 

Lights and Shadows of London Life 

Little Blue hood 1863 

My Fathers Garden, 1666 

No-man s Land 1863 

Old Fountain (The) in verse 

Old Park Road, 1876 

Original Poems for my Children, 1850 

Our Old Town, 1857 

Pictorial Sketch book of London (The), 1852 
Poacher (The) and other Tales, 18„S 
Poems, 1856 

Poetical Language of Howers, 1847 
Itoyston Gower, 183S 
Rural Sketches, 1839 
Sketches of English Country Life 
Song of the Sea Nymphs, 1857 (Ilia first 
volume of poetrv ) 

Songs for British Riflemen, I860 
Songs of the Season, 1805 
Sports and Pastimes of Merry England, 1856 
Spring Summer, Autumn, and W inter, 1847 
Talcs of 014 England 1849 
Hiller (William Allen), chemist bom at 
Ipswich, 1817-1B70 
Elements of Chemistry, 1855-57 


Milles, DD (Jeremiah), antiquary, 1713-1764 
Powley s Poems, 1782 
Mrer.r-S ( J'homas), antiquary 17th century 
Catalogue of Honor, 1610 (A judicious work ) 
Nobilitas Politics vcl Civilis 1603 
History of tho Holy War (tho first crusade), 
1604 

Mysterieof Inlqmtie, 1615 
Mjw.iacr't (James) archaeologist, London, 
1774-1845 

Ancient Coins of Greek Cities and Kings 1821 
Ancient Unedited Monuments of Grecian Art, 
1822-26 

Considerations sur la Numlsmallqne do 
l’Anclenne Halle, 1841 
Medallic History of Lapoleon [1] 1819 
Pemturcs Antiques Incditcs do Vases Grccs 
1813-17 

Recueil de quclques Medailles Grccqucs Ine- 
dites, 1812 

*,* All the works of this author arc ad- 
mirable 

Mills (Charles), historian, bom at dreenwieb, 
1788-1825 

History of Chivalry, 1825 
History of the Crusades, 1818 (His chief 
■w ork ) 

History of Mohammedanism 1817 
Traa els of Theodore Ducas 1822 
Milman, D D (Henry Hart), dean of St Taul B, 
poet and historian London, 1792-1863 
Alexander Tumulum Achillis Invisens, 1813 
Anne Boleyn (a dramatic poem), 1826 
Apollo Belvldere (a Ncwdegatc prize poem), 
1812 

Bampton Lectures 1827 
Belshazzar (a classical drama) 1822 
Character and Conduct of the Apostles as 
E\ Idencc of Christianity 1827 
Comparative View of Sculpture and Painting 
(a prize essay), 1816 

Fail of Jerusalem (a dramatic poem), 1820 
Fazio (a tragedy) 1815 
History of Christianity, 1840 
History of Latin Christianity, 1854-55 (His 
master work, and a first class history ) 
History of the Jews, 1829-30 
Life of E Gibbon, 1839 
Life of Horace 1841 

Martyr of Antioch (a dramatic poem), 1822 
Noia and Damayanti, with other Poems, 1834 
Poems, 1821 

Samor (an heroic poem), 1818 
Translations from tho Sanskrit, 1834 
Milxe (Rev Colin), botanist, bom at Aberdeen, 
1744-1815 

Botanical Dictionary, 1770 (With A Gordon) 
Indigenous Botany, 1793 
Institutes of Botany, 1770-72 
Milne (Joshua), actuary 1773-1851 
Treatise on Annuities, 1815 
Miller, D D (John), antiquary, London, 1752- 
1826 

Ecclesiastical Architecture ofEngland, 1811 
End of Religious Controversy, 1818 
History and Antiquities of Winchester, 1739 
MiLST.it (Rev Joseph), ecclesiastical historian, 
bom near Leeds, 1744-1797 
IIMory of the Church of Christ, 1794-1812. 
(From a Calvinistlc standpoint ) 

(Ills Life, by Dr Isaac Milner, 1709 ) 
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Milton (John), poet, London, 1608-1674 
Poetry 

Arcades (an entertainment in rhyming verse), 
1633 

Comns (a masque), 1634 , pnblishcd 1637 
Death of an Infant, 1625 
L’ Allegro (trochaic, 7 feet, rhymes), 1645 
I ycidos (a monody) 1637 
May Morning (a song), 1630 
Morning of Christ s Nativity, 1629 
Paradi'e Lo't (an epic in 12 booh'), 1667 
Paradise regained (an epic in 4 boohs), 
1671 

Fen'eroso (II), trochaic, 7 feet, rhymes, 1615 
Psalms, 1648, 1653 

Samson Agomstos (a sacred drama), 1671 
Sonnet on Peaching the Age of Twenty three 
Years, 1631 

University Carrier (The), two poems on Hob- 
son 1631 

Vacation Exercise, 1623 
Pro c 

Areopagltica, 1644 (His best prose work ) 
Christian Doctrine, posthumous 1823 
Colastcrion, 1645 

Considerations for removing Hirelings 
from the Church 1659 

Defence of the Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Causes 1659 

Defensio Populi Anglican! 1650-51 (Burnt 
by the public hangman ) 

Doctrine, etc, of Divorce 1644 
Likonoklaste', 1649 (Burnt by the public 
hangman ) 

History of Britain, 1670 

Judgment of Bucer touching Divorce, 1644 

Latin Letters, 1674 

Observations on the Articles of Peace, 1649 
On Shakespeare, 1630 
rrelatical Kpiscopacy, 1641 
Iteasons of Church Government against 
Prelacy 1641-12 

reformation m England (The), 1641 
Tenure of King' etc (The) 1643-49 
(His Life, by Phillip', 1694 Toland, 1699 , 
J Richardson, 1734 , Rev F Peck, 1740 , 
Newton 1749, Birch, 1753, Dr Jobn'on 
1779, V Hayley, 1794 , Mosneron, 1803, 
Mortimer, 1805, Dr C Symmons 1806, H T 
Todd, 1809 , Byerley 1822 Ivimev, 1833, 
Brydges, 183o, Stebbing 1840, "Montgomery, 
1843, Hunter, 1850, Edmonds, 1851 , Hood, 
1851 J MItford 1853 Cleveland 1355, 
Keightley, 1855 , Masson, 1858, J \V Morris, 
1862 ) 

Mitchell (Donald Grant), pseudonym Ik 
Marvel, born at Norwich, m Connecticut, 
U.S , 1822- 

Abont Old Story-Tellers, 1878 

Battle Summer (The), 1849 

Dr John b, 1866 

Dream Life, 1851 

Fresh Gleanings etc., 1847 

Judge 8 Doings (The) 1854 

Lorgnette (The), satirical sketches, 1850 

My Farm at Eagewood, 1863 

Pictures of Edgewood, 1869 

Reveries of a Bachelor, 1850 

Rural Studies, 1867 

Seven Sto eys Basement, and Attic, 1864 
wet Days at Edgewood, 1864 


Mitchell (John), bom in Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land 1785-1859 

Biographies of Eminent Soldiers, 1865 
Fall of Napoleon, 1845 
Life of Wallenstein, 1S37 
Thoughts on Tactics, 1835 
SfrrCHELL (Joseph), poet, 1634-1733 
Fatal Fxtravagance (a tragedy), 1721 
Highland Fair (The), a ballad opera, 1729 
Poems, 1729 

Three Poetical Epistles, etc., 1731 
ilrrciiELL (Thomas), London, 1T83-IS15 
Translated into English verse Aristophanes, 
1820-22, 1834-38 

Mitchell (Sir Thomas Livingstone), traveller, 
bora in Stirlingshire Scotland 3792-1855 
Journal of an Expedition into the Interior of 
Tropical Australia, 4843 
Origin etc. of the Boomerang 1853 
Outlines of "Military Surveying 1827 
Three Expeditions into the In tenor of Eastern 
Australia, 1838 

Mrrrorn (Rev John) poet, 1782-1859 
Agnes the Indian Captive (a poem) 1811 
Chn'tina Maid of the South Seas 1811 
Correspondence of Dalpole and Mason, 1851 
Life of Gray 1814 

Memoirs of Bntlcr, Dryden, Milton, Spenser, 
etc, 1830 

Narrative Poems on the Female Character In 
Different Relations of Life, 1812 
Poem', 1810 1858 

Mitfokd (Mary Ru'sell), poetess and novelist, 
bom at Alresford, in Hamp'hire, 17BG-1855 
American Stones for the "I oung 1832 
Atherton and other Tales 1854 
Belford Regis (sketches of a country town), 
1835 

Charles I (an historical play), 1830 
Christine (a novel), 1811 
Country Stories, 1837 
Dramatic orbs, 1854 
Fo'can (an hlstoncal play), 1826 
Julian (a tragedy), 1823 
Letters, etc, posthumous 1870 
Lights and Shadows of American Life, 1832 
Our Village, 1824-32 (Her best work ) 
Poems on the Female Character 1812 
Recollections of a Literary Life, 1851 
Rienzi (an hlstoncal play), 1823 
V atllngton Hill (a poem) 1812 
Mitfoeu (William), historian, London, 1744- 
1827 

History and Doctnne of Chnstianitv 1823 
History of Greece, 17S4-1818 (His chief 
work.) 

Inquiry into the Pnnciples of Harmony Id 
L anguages, etc 1774 

Mechanism of Verse, Ancient and Modem, 
1774 

On the Military Force of the Kingdom, 
1774 

(His Life, by lord Redesdale, 1829 ) 

SIxvaht (St. George) naturalist, London, 1827- 
Contemporary Evolution, 1876 
Genesis of Species (Thc\ 1871 (Oppostd to 
Darwin See Jones, T W ) 

Lessons from Nature, 1876 (Showing the 
gulf between man and other animals ) 
Lessons in Elementary Anatomy, 1872 
Sian and Apes, 1873 
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NIOORK* 


Life of Ixird Bacon 1834 
Thoughts on Laughter, 1830 
Montagu (Edward Wortley), of Yorkshire, 
1713-1170 
Memorial 1702 

Itise and Tall of the Ancient Republics, 1759 
MovrvoufLnd) MaryWortlej) maiden name 
Mary Picrrcpoint (daughter of the duke of 
Kingston) bom at Tborcsby, in Netting 
hamshire, 1090-1762 
Letters, posthumous 17G3 
Town Eclogues, 1716 

(Her Life, by Dallaway, 1803 , lord Whnrn- 
cliffe, 1836, Moy Thomas, 1861 ) 

Montagu (Lord Robert) 1825- 
Mirror in America, 1861 
Naval Architecture, etc 1852 
Some Popular Errors, 1871 
MoNTAGUF(Mrs Elizabeth), bom at York, 1720- 
1800 

l.ssay on Shol espearc, 1769 
Montagui- (George), naturalist, of Devonshire, 
1747-1815 

Ornithological Dictionary, 1802 (Esteemed ) 
Testacca Britannlca, 1813 , supplement, 1823 
Montaigu, DD (Richard de) bishop of Nor- 
wich bom In Buckinghamshire 157S-1G41 
Apparatus ad Origines 1 ccleriasticas, 103a 
Origincs Ecclesiastical, 1636-40 
Montgomei if (Alexander) poet 1510-1607 
Chorale and the Slae (The), 1597 
Tlyting betwLxt Montgomerie and Polwart 
(The) a poem, posthumous 1629 ( Tly 

ting" means a contention between two 
poets Virgil s Eclogue lii is a Elytlng ”) 
Mindes Melody (The), 1605 
(His Life, by David In ing LL D , 1821 ) 
MoxrroJicnr (James), poet, bom at Irvine, In 
Scotland 1771-1854 
Christian Poet (The) 1825 
Cliristinn Psalmist (The), 1852 
Climbing Boy’s Soliloquy (The), 1824 
Greenland (In fh e cantos) 1819 
Hymns, 1853 

Lectures on Poetry, etc , 1833 
Miscellaneous Poems, 1803-20 
Ocean (The) 1805 

Pelican Island (The) a dramatic poem, 1827 
Poet's Portfolio (A), 1835 
Prison Amusements, 1795-96 

*** He was Imprisoned for publishing in 
a periodical called the Ins an article upon 
the demolition of the Bastille 
Songs of Zion, 1822 
I houghts on Wheel'!, 1817 
Wanderer of Switzerland (The), In six parts, 
1806 

West Indies (The) In four parts, 1810 (A 
oem on the abolition of the slave trade 
he verses on * Home, at the beginning of 
part ill arc by far his best ) 

World before the Flood (The), tn 10 cantos, 
1813 

(His Life, by Holland and Everett 1856, 
King 1858 ) 

Montgomery (Rev Robert) poet, bom at Bath, 
In Somersetshire, 1807-1855 
Christ our All in All, 1845 
Church of the Invisible (The), 1851 
Death 1828 

Gospel in Advance of the Age (The), 1844 


Ideal of the Christian Church, 1845 
Luther (a poem), 1842 
Messiah (lhe), a poem, 1832 
Omnipresence of the Deity (The), a poem, 

1828 

Oxford (a poem), 1S31 
Religion and Poetrj , 1847 
Sacred Gift (1 he), 1842 
Sacred Meditations, 1847 
Sanctuary (The) 1855 

Satan 1830 (A poem whence the author 
w as nicknamed • Satan Montgomery ’ ) 
Scarborough (a poetic glance), 1846 
Vision of Heaven, 1828 
Vision of Hell, 1828 

V oman, the Angel of Life (a poem), 1833 
World of Spirits (The), 1847 
Moorf (Edward) poet, bom at Abingdon in 
Berkshire, 1712-1767 
Fables for the Female Sex, 1744 
Oamettcr (lhe) a tragedy, 1753 
Gil Bias (a comedy) 1750 
Trial of Selim the Persian (an ironical poem 
In dcfenco of lord Lj ttclton), 1748 
Moori (Thomas), poet, bom In Dublin, 1779 
1852 

Anacreon translated Into English verse, 1800 
Ballads and Songs, from 1806 
Epicurean (The), a poetical prose romance, 
1827 

(G) Tables of the Holy Alliance 1820 
Eudgo Family in Paris (The), twelve letters 
in verse 1818 
History of Ireland 1827 
Intolerance, 1803 

Irish Melodies (in nine numbers), 1807-31 
Lalla Itookh (an Oriental poetical romance, 
In four tales), 1817 
I ife of Lord Ilyron 1830 
Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 1831 
Life of bheridan 1825 

Lov cs of the Angels (in three Btories, poetry), 
1823 

Memoirs of Captain Rock, 1824 
National Airs (in three numbers), 1815 
Ode to Nothing, 1800 
Odes, etc 1806 

Odes upon Cash, Com, and Catholics, 1828 
Rhymes on the Road (in eight extracts), 1820 
Sacred Songs (in two numbers), 1810 
Sceptic (The) 1809 

Tom Crib s Memorial to Congress (in five 
numbers) 1819 

Tom Little s Poems (chiefly amatory), 1802 
(The pseudonym of Tom Moore ) 

Torch of Liberty (The), 1814 
Travels of on Irish Gentleman In Search of a 
Religion 1827 

Twopenny Post bag (eight intercepted letters, 
inverse) 1811 (One of his best ) 

World of Westminster (The) 1816 
(His Life, by R, H Montgomery, 1850 , 
earl Russell, 1855 ) 

Moore (Thomas), ptcndolcgist, etc bom at 
Stoke next-Guildford, In Surrey 1821 - 
Cultivatlon ofthe Cucumber and Melon, 1844, 
I lements of Botany 1 8G5 
Ferns and the Allied Plants, 1851 
Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, 1858 
Field Botanist a Companion 1 8G2 
Handbook of British Ferns (The), 1848 
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Index FlUcum 1B57 
Nature printed 1cm* 1859-60 
Orchidaceous Plants, 1657 
Mor ixt (I'li'llp), antiquan/ bom at Jersey,* 
C'nnnel Islaml. ITOO-l'JO 
liis'ory end Antiquities of Colchester, 1748. 
l!i«tcn of F.**e.v, 17G0-G® 

Mo t (Hannah), poe'eet, etc, bom at Stapleton, 
In Glouce*tcr*hlre 1745-1833 
Its* Bleti (a satire, in vc-se, against the Bine 
Mocking Club) 1760 
Bilile Bhrme* 1*21 
Blcciling ltock (The), a poem, 1778 
OirK'ian Moral*, 1S13 
Ctrl t>s in &aVi of a IS ife (a novel), 1S09 
F*eay on St- Paul 1*1 o 
1 s*ay* for Young Ladle* 1789 
Lotiroate of the Religion of the rashionable 
Morld 1799 

Fa-ai Falsehood (n (ragedv), l"7 n 
F1ono (a *i’i'c lnter*e on the exquisites" 
of the dir), 17 C 0 

Indexible Captive (Th*), a tragrdv, 1774 
Mod m System of Female F-ducatlon, 1799 
Floral SVetches etc, 1819 
Percy (a tragrdv), 1777 
Poems on the Slate Trade, 1759 
Pnctfcal IVly 1*11 
Kegulus (a tragnlv), 1774 
Sarm.1 Drama* 17*2. 

Sean-h allcr liapplnes* (a pastoral drama), 

irn 

S, r*ibtllty (a poem). 1**2 
Shophord of Sall'bury Plain 1609 
c lr F Idrod of th- Jlove (a poem\ 1770 
Stotiv* for the Ml idle Bank*, 1*1* 

Tales fr- the Common Pcopl 1618 
Thoughts on the Manners of the Great, 17 a 8 
Milage Toll les, 17*3 

(Her Life hv Sliatv, leo2 W I olvrt* 
1F3I Per II ihompson 163* c mlth 1S14, 
A Itob-rt* 18,9) 

Molf PI) (IIcnrr),.pWfo*' 5 rter,bom at Gran 
tlam ir,i4-irb7 

Divln* Dhiogrc* pos'humoui 1743 
Fnebirldion Fthlctsm icgb 
F nchl idlon Metsp!ir*icum, >071 
Ope a Philo opliica, 1GG2 1G79 
Ihilio ophlcal Poem* 1017 
Psrchodia (a Plat i lie ring of the sou!) 1C 12 
Theological W orbs po*thumous 1703 
(His ure by 1- Wa d, 1710) 

Mo-r (Mr Tliotnas), London, Hew-1533 
Apologrr, 1533 

Confotacron ofTtni'lalc s Answore 1532-33 
IVlrtiacyon ofSaic u and Plrmee 1533. 
l)yalo~e cf Comfort again* 1 rlbulact on, 
po*thumou* 1553 

Dyalo^i touching the Pestilent Sect of 

In'ti*r 15M) 

HI torie of LI card V and hi* Brother 
jwpthumaus L57 

* - _ r — i_ i r-i _ Frylh, 1533-34 

. lull 

sagatn*t [that] of Beg 

gar* (no date) 

Utopia 151G, tran*llted into Fng]l«h 1551 
(Ilia Life by F de Herrara. IG17, C More, 
1G2G J Hodde'dim, 1G,2, Stapleton K39, 
W Itope r , i;io I ’Warner, 17,3, Cayley, 
1603, Dr r I Dibdin, 1808 , T More 1823 1 


Fmlly Taylor l^ni IV Rastail, *lr James 
MacUnto-h, 1844 , Campled! 1848) 
MooitnoLsn, D.D (James) bi'hop of Mi I 
Ixinme, bom at SLenicld, In Fork*lilre, 
1F2G- 

Jacob (three sermons) 

Aatnrc and Revelation (fonr sermons) 18G1 
Our lord the suliject of * Growth in 
Wisdom (a Ilul*can lecture), 1PG5 
Morru, i) D (Thomas bom at Lion, in Buck- 
lngliam«hire 1703-1784 
Tliesaums Oreo. Pocsoo*, 17G2 (I xeellent ) 
Flour* (Llwanl Jiov e), antiquary, 1730-1778 
Fngliali Typographical Founders and Fuun- 
di rics, 1778 (Valuable ) 

Nomina ct Insignia Gcntilitla Noblllura 
1749 

Mm g vs (Augnstus do) See Dr Mon-ax 
Moi r vs (Ladv ), maiden name Sydney Owen 
son poet and norelixf, bom at Dublin, 
1783-1859 
Ab*Lnteei«m 1325 
Booh of the Boudoir, 1*29 
Book without a Name (T lie), 1S11 (With 
fir 1 C Morgan) 

Dramatic Scene* from Real I Ife 1833 
1 lorencc Macartliy (an Irl*h tale), 1818 
France (on its social state) 1817 1830 (The 
period of the first was 181G, of the second, 
1*29-30 ) 

Italy 1821 

Lay of an Irish ITarp 1807 
Life and 1 Imes of uahator Posa, 1821 
I uxlma the Prophetc**, 1859 
Ml *!onary (The' 1511 
Novice of St Dominick (The) IS0G 
O Prians (The) and the O I iaherty*, 1R27 
(Her bc«t work ) 

O Donnell (a nat'onal tale), 1814 
Damages from mv Autobiography 1859 
Patriotic Sketches of Ireland 1807 
Poems 1797 
Princess (The), 1835 

st Clair, or the Helrcs* of Desmond 1810 
1\ lid lri«h Girl (The), a novel, 1801 
Woman and tier Master, 1840 
W omen or Ida of Athens 1809 
(Her Memoirs, by J Fit7patrick 18G0 ) 
sroi 0A8 (hylvnnus) heraldic antiquary '-1G93 
Armllogla five Are Chromocritica, lGtG 
Horologlogrnpbla Optica, 1C .2 
sphere of Gentry (In four books), 1G61 
Treatise of Honor 1G12 
Mm can (Dr Thomas ), detthcal icrlltr *-l"41 
Moral Philosopher (The), a dialogue between 
a Deist and a Jew against revelation 1738 
Moi nvss (Mmwico) *-* 

On tbo Dramatic Character of FaWitlT 1777 
(Dr Symmons says It Is ■ the mo*t liotiour 
able monument reared to the genius of 
Shakespeare ) 

Moi irn (James), novelist etc., 1780-1S4D 
Abel Allnutt(a novel), 1837 
Adventures of Unjji Baba (a novel) 1821 
Ayrsha the Maid of Lore (a talc), 1831 
Banished (The) a Swabian tale, 1839 
Jonmey through Persia, etc, 1812, 1818 
Martin Tontrond (a 1 ranchman In London), 
1849 

Jilrza(T)ie) 1841 

Zohrab, the Hostage (a novel), 1832. 
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Morison, M D (Robert), botanist, of Aberdeen, 
1620-1683 

Flantarum Historia Universalis Oxonluisls 
1GS0 (A valuable work ) 

Planfcirum Umbelllferarum Distribute No\ a, 
1672 

Mohland (Sir Samuel), mechanician, bom near 
Reading, In Berkshire, 1G25-1G95 
Description and Use of Two Arithmetical 
Machines, 1673 

Description of the Tuba Stcntoroplionlca, 
1671 

History of the Churches in the Valleys of 
Piedmont, 1658 (A religious butchery ) 
(His Life, by J 0 Hallinell, 1838 ) 
Moiiut (Henrj), biographer, etc, London, 
1822- 

Defence of Ignorance (A) 1851 
English Writers before Chaucer, 1861 , from 
Chaucer to Dunbar, 1867 
Fairy Tales, 1856, I860 
Tirst Sketch of English Literature (A), 1873 
How to Make Home Unhealthj, 18 jO 
Journal of a London Plajgocr, 186G 
Life of Clement Marot, 1870 
Life of Cornelius Agrlppo, 1856 
Life of Jerome Cardan, 1851 
Life of Pallssy the Potter, 1852 
Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, 1857 
Sketches lof Longer Wor! s, in English Verse 
and Prose, 1881 

Sunrise in Italy, and other Poems 1818 
Tables of English Literature, 1870 

(F Martin Contemporary itiography ) 
Mortrrv (John) bom at Blackburn In Lsn 
cashlre 1818 - 

Critlcal Miscellanies 1871, 1877 

Diderot and tho Eucyclopxdlsts, 1878 

Edmund Burke, 1867 

Life of Gobden, 1881 

On Compromise, 1871 

Rousseau 1873 

SI etch, 1879 

Struggle of National Education, 1873 
Voltaire, 1871 

Morlet (1 homas), musical composer, 1650-1604 
Book of Ballets to Five Voices 1595 
Canzonets for Ilirce Voices 1598 
Madrlgalles for lour Voices 1594 
riaine and Easio Introduction to Practical 
-Muslckc, 1597 

Triumphe of Oriana (an opera) 1001 
Morris (Rev Francis Orpen), naturalist, born 
in Yorkshire, 1810 - 

All the Articles of the Darwin Faith, 1877 
Anecdotes of Natural History, 1859 
Bible Natural History (A), 1852 
Book of Natural History (A), 1852 
Difficulties of Darwinism, 1870 
Dogs and their Doings, 1871 
Essay on the Eternal Duration of tho Earth 
(An) 

History of British Birds (in sivvols), 1851-57 
Natural History of British Butterflies, 1853 
Natural History of British Moths, 1859-71 
Natural History of the Nests and Eggs of 
British Birds, 1853 
Records of Animal Sagacity, 1861 
Morris (George P ), poet, bom at Philadelphia, 
U S , 1802-1864, 

Completo Poetical Works, 1853 
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Maid of Saxony (Tho), 1842 
" Woodman, spare that Tree ” (a 6ong), 1853 
Morris (Lewis), poet, bom at Carmarthen, In 
Wales, 1833- 

Epic of Hades (The), 1876-77 
Gwen (a monologue In six acts), 1879 
Songs of Two Worlds 1872, 1874, 1875 
Morris, LL D (Rev Richard), bom at South 
wark, 1833 

Elementary LessonB in Historical English 
Grammar, 1874 

Etymology of Local Names, 1857 
Historical Anthescs of English Accidence 
1872 

Morris (William), poet, bom near London, 
1834- 

Defence of Guencvere, 1858 
Earthly Paradise (a poem In four parts), 
1868-70 (So called because the 24 tales 
are told in verse by trai oilers in search of 
the Earthly Paradise ) 

Life and Death of Jason (a narrative poem), 
1865 

Lo\e is Enongh (a morality) 1872 
Story of Sigurd (The) etc 1876 
Translations from the Icelandic, 1869 , from 
Virgil s jFncid, 187C 

Morrison, D D (Robert) missionary to China, 
bom at Morpeth, in Northumberland, 1782- 
1831 

Chinese Dictionary, 1822 
Chinese Grammar, 1816 
Chinese Miscellany, 1825 
Chlneso Iranslation of tho Bible, 1810-18 
Hons Sinicas, 1812 
(His Life, by bis widow, 1839 ) 

Morton (Ann, countess of) 17th century 
Dei otions 1665, 14th edition, 1689 (From 
tins book Horace Walpole quotes the words, 
• Ixird wilt Thou hunt after a flea ? ”) 
Morton M D (Samuel George) ethnologist, bom 
nt Philadelphia, U S 1799-1851 
Crania Americana, 1839 
Crania Lgyptiaca, 1844 (His great work.) 
Ulustratcd bystem or Human Anatomy 1849 
(II 1 b memoir, prefixed to Nott and Gliddon s 
Types of Mankind 1854 ) 

Morton (Thomas), di amatist, bom in Durham, 
1764-1834 

»,« For bis plays, see ArrENDrx HI 
Mortson (Fynes) traveller, bom in Lincoln- 
shire, 1566-1614 
History of Ireland, 1735 
Itinerary of Travels through Germany, etc 
1617 (Much esteemed ) 

Moselft (Henry), mathematician, 1802-1872 
Lectures on Astronomy, 1836 
Mechanical Principles of Engineering and 
Architecture, 1842 

Moser (Joseph), writer of tales, about 1760- 
1810 

Adventures of Timothy Twig, Esq (in poetl 
cal epistles) 1784 

Talcs and Romances of Ancient and Modern 
Times, 1800 
Turkish Tales, 1794 

Moss (Thomas), poet, Trentham, in Stafford 
shire 1740-1808 

Imperfections of Human Enjoyments, 1783 
Poems 1769 (Containing 11 Piti the Sorrows 
of n Poor Old Man ’’) 
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Vanity of Human 'Wishes (in blank verse), 
1783 

Motherwell (William), poet, bom at Glasgow, 
1797-1835 

Harp of Renfrewshire, 1819 
Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern, 1827 
Poems, Narrative and Lyrical, 1832 
(His Life, by Dr J M Conecby, 1849 ) 
Motlet, LLD (John Lothrop) historian, 
bom at Dorchester, U S, 1814-1877 
History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
1856 (His best work.) 

History of the United Netherlands, etc., 18 60- 
1865 

Merry Mount (a romance), 1849 
Morton s Hope (a novel), 1839 
(His Life, by flolmes, 1878 ) 

MottLet (John) historian, etc , 1692-1750 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, 1744 
Peter I Emperor of Russia, 1739 
Moule (Thomas) antiquary, 1784-1851 
Antiquities of Westminster Abbey 
Bibliotheca ' Heraldica Mngnie Britannia, 
1822 (Accurate and valuable ) 

Heraldry of Fish 1842 
Roman Villas of the Augustan Age 1833 
Topographical Description of England, 1837 
Moui/ri ie (Rev John), poet, 1804-1874 
Altars, Hearths, and Graves, 1853 
Dream of Life (The), 1843 
Lays of the English Church 
My Brother’s Grave, and other Poems, 1837 
(Memoirs, by prebendary Coleridge, 1876 ) 
Mozlet, DD (James Bon ling), born in Lin 
colnshire, 1813-1878 

Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration (The), 
185G 

’■ Essays, 1878 
Od Miracles 1865 

Review of the Baptismal Question, 1862 
Sermons, 1876 

Subscription to the Articles, 18G3 
Treatise on the Angustinian Doctrine of Pre- 
destination, 1855 

Mupie (Robert), bom in Forfarshire, Scotland, 
1777-1842 
Air (The) 1835 
Autumn, 1837 
British Birds, 1835 
Channel Islands, 1840 
China and its resources, 1840 
Domesticated Animals, 1839 
Earth (The), 1837 

First Lessons in Natural Philosophy, 1832 

First Lessons in Zoology, 1831 

Gleanings from Nature 1838 

Guido to the Observations of Nature, 1832 

Heavens (The), 1835 

History of Hampshire, 1810 

Isle of Wight, 1840 

Lessons in Astronomy, 1841 

Man as a Moral and Accountable Being 1840 

Man in his Intellectual Faculties, 1839 

Man in his Physical Structure, 1838 

Man in his Relations to Society, 1840 

Mental Philosophy, 1838 

Sea (The) 1835 

Spring, IST7 

Lummer, i837 

Winter, i j 37 

World d scribed (The) 1840 


*,* Theso are called Mudie’s books, but 
were written by divera persons under bis 
direction 

Mont, D C L (John), orientalist, bom at Glas 
gow, in Scotland, 1810-1882 
Comparison of the Vedic with Later Repre 
sentations of the Indian Deities, 1863 
Contributions to the Cosmogony, Mytho- 

logy, etc., in the Vedic Age, 1870 
Mythical, etc., Accounts of Caste I860 
Origin of the People of India 1858 
Trans Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, I860 
Vedas (The) 1861 

M dr lee (Frederick Max) a German by birth, 
bnt a writer in English, 1823- 
Chips from a German Workshop, 1868-70 
Essay on Bengali (An), 1847 
German Clos-ics 1858 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1859 
Introduction to the Science of Religion, 1873 
Lectures on the Science of Language, 1859 
Proposals for a Uniform Missionary A1 
phnbet, 1854 

Survey of Languages (A), 1855 

Mulock (Dinah Maria) See Ceaik (Mrs ) 

Mulreadt RA (William), bom at Ennis, in 
Ireland, 1786-1863 

The Barber s Shop, 1812 , Boys fishing, 1812 , 
Choosing the Wedding Gown, 1845, First 
Love, 1840, The Fight interrupted, 1815, 
Horse halting, 1812 , Idle Boys 1815, 
Illustrations to the “ Vicar of 'Wakefield 
1840, Last In, or the Truant Boy, 1835, 
Punch, 1812 Tho Roadside Inn, 1812, 
Shooting a Cherry, 1848 , The Sonnet (one 
or his best), 1839, The Toy seller, 1861, 
The Wolf and the Lamb, 1820 , Women 
bathing. 1849 

V He devised a very “shoppy" govern- 
ment envelope, which happily was soon 
abandoned, 1840 

MtrtDA r (Anthony) poet, etc , 1564-1633 
Archaloplutos, or the Riches of Elder Ages, 
1592 

Banquet of Dalntie Conceits (A), 1588 
Breoie Chronicle from Creation to this 
Instant, 1611 

Breefe Discourse of the taking [of] Edmond 
Campion and other Papists 1581 
Defence of Contraries (A), 1593 
Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, 1G01 
(Robin Hood ) 

English Romayno Life (The), 1582 
Falsehood in Friendship, 1605 
Fountaine of Fame, etc (The), 1580 
Godly Exerci'e 1586 
Life of Sir John Oldcastle, 1600 
Mirrour of Mutability (The), 1579 
Paine of Pleasure (The), 1580 
Strangest Adventure that ever happened 
(The), 1601 

Union s Vizard, or Wolves in Lambskins, 
1605 

Watchword to Englande (A), 1581 
Inauguration of Lord Mayors 
Chrysanaleia, ortbe Golden Fishing, 1616 
(The Lord Mayor was of tlio Fishmongers’ 
Company ) 

Chryso thnambos, or the Triumph of Golde, 
1611 (Tho Lord Mayor was of the Gold 
smiths’ Company ) , 
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Metropolis Coronata 1015 
Triumphs of Old Drapers, 1014 (The Lord 
Mayor was of the Drapers’ Company ) 
Triumphs of Reunited Britannia, 1G05 
(James L dined v, HU the Lord Mayor ) 
Mundy (George Rodney), London, 1805- 
Hannibal (The), at Palermo etc 1859-01 
Narrative of the Eacnts in Borneo, 1848 
Murchison (Sir Roderick Impej) geologist, 
bom in Ross-sbire, Scotland, 1192-1811 
Geological Atlas of Lurope, 1850 
Geology of Cheltenham 1834 
Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains, 
1845 

Geology of Scotland, I860 
Silnna, 1854 

Silurian System (The), 1839 
Tertiary Deposits of Loner Slyria, etc , 1830 
Muisrirr (Arthur), dramatist, etc , of Ireland, 
1727-1805 

Essay on Dr Johnson, 1786 
Life of Fielding 1802 
Life of Garrick 1801 
Life of Miss Ann Llliot, 1709 
Translation of TUcitus, 1793 
*,* For his dramas, see Appendix in 
, (His Life by Jesse l'oote, 1811 ) 

Mmtrirr (James Cavanah), 1700-1810 
Arabian Antiquities of Spain, 1813-15 (A 
splendid work ) 

General Vieu of the State of Portugal 1798 
History of the Mahometan Empire in Spam 
1S1G 

Trat els in Portugal 1795 
View e, etc , of the Church of Batalha, In Por- 
tugal 1795 

Mukf (William), historian, 1799-1800 
Calendar of the Egyptian Zodiac, 1832 
Critical History of the Language and Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece, 1850-67 
Journal of a Tour in Greece, 1838 
On the Chronology of tho Egyptian Dynas- 
ties 1829 

Mcrtiiy (Robert), mathematician, Ireland, 
1800-1843 

Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equa- 
tions, 1839 

MomtAT, D D (Alexander), philologist, of 
Scotland, 1775-1813 

History of the European Languages, 1823 
Murrat (Sir Charles Augustus) 1800- 
Hasoan, or the Child of the Pyramids 1857 
Prairie Bird (The), an Indian Btory 1844 
travels in North America, 1854 
Murrat (Hugh), geographer, etc, born at 
North Berwick in Scotland, 1779-1840 
Character of Nations (The) 180 S 
Discoveries and Travels in Africa, 1818, 
British America, 1848, North America, 
1829 , Asia, 1820 , the Polar Seas 
En cyclap.T'! La of Geography, 1834 
History of British India, 1823 
History of tho United States of America, 
1844 

Murrat (Rev James), Scotch dissenting 
minuter *-1782 

Advice to Bishops, -with a Discourse on Ridi- 
cule, 1774 

Essay on Redemption 1763 
History of the Churches of England and 
Scotland 1771 


History of the American "War 
History of Religion, 1761 
Lectures on the LHcs of the Patriarchs, 1777 
Sermons on tho Revelation, 1778 
Sermons to Asses, 1708 1773 
Sermons to Doctors of Divinity (part it of 
Sermons to Asses), 1775 
Sermons to Ministers of State, 1781 
Traacls of the Imagination, 1773 
Murr it (Llndlcy), premia a nan, bom In Penn 
sylvanla, UB, 1745-1820 
English Grammat, 1795 
Lnglish LTcrciscs, etc , 1797 
Fo" cr of Religion on the Mind, 1787 
(His Life, by himself and Elizabeth Frank, 
1820) 

Murr vt (Rev Nicholas) pseudonym “Kir 
wan ’ of Ireland, 1802-1801 
Decline of Popery and Its Cause, I860 
Letters to the Catholic Archbishop of New 
1 ork, 1847 

Men and Things in Europe, 1853 
Farish Ponclllings, 1854 
RomanL-m at Home, 1852 
Musgrane (Rev George), bom In London, 
1798- 

Ilebrew Psalter In Blank Verse (The) 1833 
Nooks and Comers of Old Trance 1807 
Parson, Pen, and Pencil (The) 1847 
Pilgrimage into Dauplnne 1857 
Ilnmblc in Brittany (A), 1870 
Ramble In Normandy (A), 1855 
Ten Daj s In a French Parsonage, 1803 
Translation into blank verse of Homer’s 
Odyssey (A), 1805 

Nahiies (Thomas) dramatic author, IGOO-1643 
Iinde (The), a comedy, 1040 
Coacnt Garden (n comedy), 1G38 
Entertainment on the Prince s Birthday, jG39 
Hannibal and Scipio (a tragedy), 1637 
Microco'mus (a masque), 1637 
Spring’s Glory (The), a masqne 1038 
Tottenham Court (a comedy) 1638 
Unfortunate Mother (The) 1640 
Naden (Constance C \V) poeiezr bom at 
Edghaston, in Warwickshire 1858- 
Songs and Sonnets of Spring-time, 1881 
N arson, LL D (Rev John), historian, etc , 
1638-1 OSS 

Common Interest of King and People, 1678 
Countermine 1677 
Foncs and Firebrands, 1682 
Impartial Collection of Great Affairs of State, 
1082-83 

Journal of the High Court of Justice, 1084 
Translation of Malmbourg s History of the 
Crusade, 1685 

NAriER (John), lord of Merchiston mathtma 
tman, bom at Merchiston, in Scotland, 
1550-1617 

Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonls Constructio, 
posthumous 1019 

Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonls Descriptio, 
1614 

Plaine Discovery of 'the Revelation of St 
John, 1593 

Rahdologiai, sen Nnmeratlonls per VIrgnlaa, 
1617 (Called “Napier’s Bones ”) 

(Ills life bj the earl of Buchan 1778; 
Muih Napier, I <31 
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ftArtrs (Mark). biryrapl fr, 1733- 
life and Times of Monlro-it' Ibid 
Mi ruoira of the Warqnts of Montrose 1S50 
Jhtnolra of Jtapfcr of Merckkkm, 1S34 
ARmorlals of Graham of Clavcrhonse, 1359 
Memorials ofMomrusi, etc , 1348-eO 
'Hontros. and tlio Gutenmters, 183s 
ktliu. (S'r William Francis Patrick), An 
ton an, burn at CasMetoun, in Ireland, 
178 >-t CO 

Conquest qf •'dude, 1815 
llbtorv of General sir C Napier « AJmlnls- 
t rat In) of Sclmlt ism 
H i ton of the 1< nlusular W nr, 1828-40 
JtAr i\ 1) I) (Eduardl, 17GJ-19U 
I Icmeuts or General History i“22 
1 m knees of Olirl lijnltj, lsll 
Heraldic kuomalb >, PH 
M molt* of William Cecil Eo d Ilnrgh 
let lK 2 *t-ni 

Ploralliv of Worlds £jmt to the 'tcrlp’uro 

te> j 

I‘i narks on the Version of t! r \en Icms 
T in nt Hit) 1 lit thr Unitarians IMO Hit 
Thin!.* I to Wtwdr (n note!}, lull (Hit 
tn 't kimr n v, urh ) 

,tAir- J!us I) ( fauns) Ixirn at S^atwcll In 
Mi Mi *ix, 1715-1733. 

\nthem*, 17'' 17"> 

Nti r< (1 ee Ink rt\ bum at A orb, 1753-15_J 
i Irrie l a of OMlitHpr 17*1 
UUi'tars tf Words ami 1 lirn'es In the 1 1mp 
of Elirabeth 1X7.2 (flu lie it) 

Al-n of Propluaj relating to the ChrVian 
Chu- h, 1''7 

Nirr (Cornelius) an fnik Calho’ic pnet' 
Iw-n In hildarr lGGD-1'38 
'few Jiblerj of the World ( V) 1723 
ftetv IcMamm newlv translated from tbo 
Onjual Gmk (The) 1*1' 

(joieph), /•■ainfer in icaierto’ourl 1M2- 
3h' Chapel of Eduard tile Confe'^or in 
We rntfiMfr Milu-j iscc, Charles \ 
tI ‘tine I rami a I in Confinement, lees, 
luttiior V ieT of the Gnat Exhibition, 
Ual, Eon's i’litlljiji" e fk-Uroom at Ulrc 
jnont 1SG7 Hie tjuren s\ i«!t to lilncoln a 
Inn Hu!) PIC 

Al*o Architecture 1 1 the Middle Apes, 1033 
UandoT* of Kurland lu the Olden Time, 
IM9 

Ji ami ( I homaa) tifirti* and dranmtic author, 
1» ri at Ixmc*toft r in qulToll , luOt-llOI 
Aim .md for a Parrot (And, a entire on the 
I urban* 15JJ 

Ana omlo of AlnurdPIr 15' , > 

Ajioicpie of i’lerre Ihnilrto (a pamphlet on 
ids cm powty) 1502 
Christ s Tears over Ji ru«ah m 1-93 
CounlrrcufTe to Martin Junlor(A),a entire on 
the Puritan’, lent, 

Dilo (a traced,}-), l-JI (AVith Marlore ) 
lift with yon to kaflron Waldron (a pam 
jdikt In rldlcnk of Or Gabriel Harvey) 

ICDC 

1 l» of P ipi crind, A rttlrlcal plat, 1637 
Jiirtln s Wombs Mlnde (a Mtlre on Un. Purl 
lanr'i no dcti al»«t If “9 
Sathca Ivn ut MulTe, 1532 
Tappo vitli a liatelict (a nlirtt on the Pnri- 
t*n«) 15»j - 


l’a'quil a Vjudogie, 1533 
Pierce Puiilexae his Supplication to the 
Pit ell (a pamphlet on his ottn potcrt>\ 
1592 

rialnc Ptrcetall the Peacemaker of hng 
land, no date about icsn 
Rc turne of the knight of tiie Postc from 
Ih II tilth the Phell c Autisttcre 1600 
Return of tin IknoniiedCntallcro l’a-'qulllof 
I nplantl 15'9 

Stranpe Ntn* etc (a pamphlet In rtdlcnlo of 
Pr (intuit 1 linn \\ 1592 
hummers La?t AV* 111 mid lestamcnl (a 
comedt) 1C03 

Terror, of the flight, 1591 ( VpparltioUB ) 

Unfortunate IratUkr (Jhe), 1531 (J 
W llton ) 

Wonderful Aitrologl ol Prognostication, 
1591 

(IIP l ire, ht C<dlkr, 1912) 

?<Asir 1) P (1’n.adttaj Russel), antiquai *j 
1721-1911 

Coll -UIoiis fora lilstcrt ur W orccstershlro, 
17'1-R2 

ft ALSTON (Mr Iiolnrt) dipfomufxf, SufTulk, 
l'C3-lC3j 

Irigmrutn IleLalla, 1011 enlargctl hj I 
C-iiiincld ami called 1 he Court of Qinen 
1 llralMli 1911 

(Ills Mimoirs ht J Cvulfii H 1811) 
hi At (Ikv Paulin ilintnttnn mimtUr and 
Aijpirnin laaudmi, 1079-1713 
Ilk ort of \( u I upland 1720 
lilston of the Puritans, 17 ri-39 
ft t-A u (Julinb umvli t' nlckiiamoil ‘ fehu 

OC-iLarait liorn at Portland, In Sfilue, 
U S, I7J3-19H5 
Pottn tatters, 1931 
I rrata (a note!) 1823 
keep Cool (a notcll, 1917 
l/)gin (a notil), 18-3 
One Wonl More 1931 
Otlio (a traped}), 1913 
Poems 1919 
Rachel liter 1828 
Randolph (a not cl), 1823 
Ruth Elder, 1833 
Setcnlj-slx, 1822 
True W omanhood (a novel) 18n9 
It it a 1 1, UP john Mavm), historian and 
hymnoUvjist London 1819-1800 
a\gnes de Iracj, 1813. 

Omimentari on the Psalms l«C3 
1-ssata on liliurolologt and Church History 
1903 

Ill’torj of Pen p 1811 
Hi lor^ of the laistern Church loso-u! 
llj him of the Eastern Church 1802 
litmus ipGj 

Put thin of thrnanl of Alorlalx, 1853 
^ttoidan Poems 1804 
rriumpha of tilt Cross 1845-10 
k 4 ati* (Clmrlcs) political economist twm at 
Adstock In liucl lnghamsldrc 1807-1S7D 
l/urturea on (he Cum.net l«se 
Tims. lAMturca on 1 asntlon 1901 
Nt Loiiam (fohn lurhervllle) naturalist, 
iiOmhm, 1713-1781 

Itetv Allcroscoplcal Plecotcrlea 1745 
On Micro coplcal and Generation of Organlri i 
Rodim, 1769 
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Needham (Marchamont), bom at Burford, in 
Oxfordshire, 1620-1C78 
Digitus Del 1619 
Mercurlus Britannlcus, 1613 
Mercunus I’oliticus 1619-60 
Mercunus Pragmaticus (The Levellers 
levelled), 1617 
Nflson (Robert) 1659-1715 
Festivals and Fastsof the Church of England, 
1701 (The sale almost unparalleled ) 
Great Dutj of frequenting the Christian 
Sacrifice (The) 1714 
Life of Bishop Bull, 1714 
Practice of true Devotion, 1708 
Whole Duty of a Christian (The), 1727 
(His Life hy Secretan, 1716) 

Nfttletov, M D (Thomas) 1683-1742 
Treatise on Virtue and Happiness, 1751 
Nlciwcigensis (Gullclmus) See below 
Nevtocfgh (A\ illinm of) chronicler 1136-120® 
Hlstona, sive Chronica Reruin Anglicarum 
(from 106G to 1197) printed 1507 
Newcastle (Margaret Lucas Ca\ cndMi, duchess 
of), poet, etc , bom in Essex 162.1-1673 
Comedies, 1662, 1G63 
Grounds of Natural Philosophy, 16 dS 
Natures Picture drawn hy fancies Pencil, 
1056 

. Orations of Divers Sorts, 1602 
Pnilosopliical I ancle®, 1G53 
Life of William Duke of Newcastle, 1667 
Philosophical Letters 1661 
Philosophical Opinions, etc , 1655 
Poems and Fancies 1653 
World’s Olio (The) 1655 
(Her Life, hy herself, published hy sir 
Egerton Brydges 1814 ) 

Newcastle (M illinm Cavendish, duke of), 
writer on horses, etc 1592-1G7G 
General Sjetem of Horsemanship, posthu 
mous 1743 

La Methode Nouvelle de Dresser les 
Chevaux, 1657, 1671 

New Method to dress Horses, 1667 (Not 
identical with the abov e ) 

Comedies 

Country Captain ( Hie) 1049 
Humourous Ijoicrs (The) 1677 
Tnumphant Widow (The) 1677 
Vniictj (I he) 1649 

NLWcoun, LL I) (Simon) astronomer, born at 
A\ allace in Nova Scotia 1835- 
A B C of finance (1 lie) 1877 
Investigation of the Solar Parallax 1807 
On the Action of the Planets on the Moon 1871 
On the Secular Variations of the Asteroids, 
1860 

Our Financial Policy during the Southern 
Rebellion, 1865 
Popular Astronomy, 1878 
Tables of the Planet Neptune, 1865 
Tables of the Planet Uranus, 1873 
NEWcouufRev Thomas) poet, 1075-17C6 
Lnn Judgment, 1723 
I Ibrary (The), 1718 
OJes and Tplgrams, 1743 
Porni” Ode® Lpl®tle® etc., 1756 
AFwrositn,, D D (William) archbishop of Ar- 
magh bom In Bedfordshire, 1729 1800 
Attempt towards revising the Translation of 
the Greek Scripture^, 1880 


Chief Difficulties In the Gospel History re- 
lating to our Lord s Resurrection, 179! 
Duration of our Lord s Ministry 1780 
Harmony of the Gospels 1778 (Good ) 
Historical View of English Biblical iransla 
tlon® 1792 

New Aversion of Ezekiel, 1788 
New Version of the Twelve Minor Prophets, 
1785 

Our Lord s Conduct os a Diviue Instructor, 
1782 

Newjiai. (Edward) naturalist, 1801-1870 
History of British Terns 
Letters on the Natural History of Godalmlng, 
1849 

List of British Ornithology 
Natural History of British Butterflies 
New max (Francis ’William) brother of John 
Henry, London, 1805- 
Catholic Union 1854 

Contrasts of Ancient and Modem History, 
1847 

Crimes of the House of Hapsburg 1853 
Essays towards a Church of the 1 uture, 1854 
History of the Hebrew Monarclij 1817' 
Introduction to Roman History, 18„2 
Lect ires on Ancient and Modern History, 
1851 

lectures on Logic 1838 
Lectures on Political Economy, 1S51 
National Debt (The), 1S49 
Passages from M> Own Creed 1650 
Phases ofFaith, etc., 1850 (Ills host-known 
work ) 

Radical Reforms, etc , 1848 
Regal Rome, 1852 

Soul (The), her Sorrows and Aspirations, 
1849 

State Church not defensible (A), 1846 
Theism, or Didactic Religious Utterances, 
1858 

Newman, D D (John Hcnrj), cardinal, Lon- 
don, 1801- 

Apologia pro Vita Snu, 1864 
Arlans of the Tourth C> ntury, 1838 
Callistu (a third -century sketch) 1852 
Church of the Tethers 1842 
Development of Christian Doctrine, 1816 
(His chief work ) 

Ls'aj on Assent, 1870 
Grammar of Assent (The) 1870 
Lectures on Justification, 1838 
Lectures ou Romanism, etc 1S37 
Life of ApollomiL, Tyan-eus, 1824 
Lives of the Lnglish Saints, 1844 
I -oss and Gain (the story of a convert), 1848 
Miracles of the Middle Ages (The) 1843 
Office and Work of Universities (lbc), 
1854-eO 
Poems, 1868 

Prophetical Office oi the Cbnrch, etc , 1837 
Sermons, 18 3 8-14, 1844, 18 57 
Theory of Religious Belief (The) 1844 
Tracts for the limes (No 90), 1840 
Turks (The) and Christianity, 1854 
(His Life hv II J Jennings 1881 ) 
NEWJurcu (AN llliam), statistician, horn In 
Aorkshlre 1820 - 

Loans raised (1793-1807) hv Mr I itt, etc, 
1855 

New Supplies of Gold, 1S33 
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Nettto (Sir I=oac) natural philosopher, "bora 
at \\ oolfthorpe, Lincolnshire, 1642-1727 
Analysis per Qnantitatum Series, 1711 
Antlimctica Unis email' 1707 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms, posthu- 
mous 172S - 

De Mnndf Systemate, posthumous 1723 
letters on disputed Texts, posthumous 1751 
letters to Bentley, 1693 
lie hod of Fluxions, etc., 1669 , published 
1711 

Optical Lectures, posthumous 172S 
Opticks 1704 

Observations on Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
pos*humons 1733 

Pnncipia Philosophise Katoralis Mnthe- 
.m-tlca, 16S4, published 1C37-1726 (His 
great work.) 

Quadrature of Curves, 1700 
(His Life, by loDteuslle 1?2S Tri'i 177s, 
Biot, 1322 De Morgan lb33, Dr Whcwell, 
iS3G, sir David Brewster, 1853 1S55 , Con- 
dultt ) 

Krwroj. DD (John) Loudon 1725-1807 
Card phonis, or Utterance of the Heart 17S1 
Messiah (Tin ) in 50 sermon' 17c5 
Mrrathe of his own Life, 1761 
Olnej Hvmn« 1779 (\\ ith Con p»r ) 

Omicron s I <>Uers 1702 
I’rvitw ofLccle-ias ical Hi«'on 1770 
hrrros DD (Thomas) bishop of Britol born 
at Lichfield in Damp-hire, 170 1-17 c2 
Dissertation on the Prophecies 1754-53 
Lut'd Milton s Parodist lest with Notes 
and a Memoir of the poet 1749 
(His Life by hims-lf, posthumous 1782 ) 
Nwoots (Pickard), pot! 1534- 
Cuckow (The), 1607 
Beggar's Ape (The) no date 
England s Eliza, 1610 
Fnncs(The) 1614 
London s Artlliene, 1C10 
Monodia, 1615 

Sir Fhornas Overberrie s Vision, 1G1G 
Three Suters Tears (The), 1G13 
Twj nn's Tragedy e (rhe), 1G11 
Virtue 6 Encomium, 1G14 
Mcnoi, LL D (John) horn at Montrose, in 
Scotland 1833- 
Fruguiems of Criticism I860 
Haunibai (a poetical drama) 1872 
Tables of i n 0 lish Literature 1877 
Kiciiol, Lf D (John Pringle), aslrononer, 
horn at Montrose in Scotland, 1804-18j9 
Architecture of the Heavens, 183S 
Cyclopasdla of Physical Sciences, 1857 
Planet Neptune (File), 1848 
Planetary System (The), 1801 
Stellar Universe (The), 1846 
NlCitOLLS, M D (Frank) London, 1699-1773 
De Anima Medico, 1748 
De Motu Cordis ct Sanguinis 1772 
Nicuolls (Sir George), born In Conn-all, 1786- 
1851 

IIHory of the EngUsh Poor Law, 1856 
Irish Poor Law (The) 185G 
Scotch Poor Law (The), 1855 
N tenon.', D D (William), horn at Donniugton, 
in Buchfngbam'biro, 1664-1712 
Comment on the Bookof Common Prayer, 1710 
Conference with a Thelst, 1703 


Nichols (James), ♦-1861 
Calvinism and Arnunianism compared, 1824. 
(Much praised by the Quarterly Jlenew ) 
Nichols (John) tom at Islington, 1745-1“2G 
Anecdotes of Bowyer etc 1782 
Bibliotheca Topographies Britanuic3 , lluO 90 
("U i‘b Gonyh ) 

Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1781, 
continued by his eon (see below) 

Historv and Antiquities of Hincklcv, in 
Leicestershire 1813 

History and Antiquities of Leicestershire, 
1795-1815 

Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, 1795-1811, continued 
by bis son (sec below) to 1853 
Illustrations of the Manners and Expenses of 
Ancient Times 5n England, 17<»7 
Memoirs of Mr Bowyer, 1778 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, 
1812-15 

Origin of Printing 1774 (W ith Bowyer]) 
Progresses and Processions of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 17cS— 1807 

Progresses and Processions of James L, post- 
humous 1828 

(Memoir by Alexander Chalmers 1826) 
Nicbols (John Bowyer), antiquary, London, 
1779— lb63 

Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1833 
Collectanea Topographies, etc 1834-43 
Foothill and Its Abbey 1836 
Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Centurv, continued and com- 
pleted 184E-5S (see above) 

I ondon Pageants, 1831 

Nicuotso , 51 D (Henry Allcvne) ytb’ogist, 
etc, bom at Penrith in Cumberland, 1844- 
Fossil Corals of the State of Ohio 1875 
Geology of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
I860 

Monograph of the British Graptolitidi, 1872 
I’alreontology of Ontario, 1874-75 
Niciiolsoj. (William), chmxLt, London, 1753- 
1815 

Dictionary of Chemistry 1795 
Nicol, APA (Erskine) bom at Leith, in 
Scotland 1825- 

Alivays rell the Truth, 1875 , Among the 013 
Masters 1864 , The Ba bees, 1872, Both 
Puzzled 18GG, Bothered 1872, The Chil- 
drens Fairing 1871, A China 3Ierchant, 
1863 A Colorado Beetle, 1878, A Country 
Booking Office, 1867, A Dander after tbo 
Bain, 1874, A Deputation, 1865 A Dis- 
put'd Boundary 1869 , The FLher's Knot, 
1871 , HE Legal Adviser, 1877 , How It 
was She was Delayed, 1871, The Lonely 
Ten-nt of the Glen, 1878 , Looking out for 
a Safe Investment, 1870 Missed it, 18GG, 
Missing the Boat, 1878 , The New Vintage, 
1875 , Notice to Quit, 1862 , On the Look- 
out, 1871, Past Work, 1873, Paying the 
Rent, I860, The Piay-honr, 1872, Pro 
Bono Publico, 1873 , Renewal of the Lease 
Refu'ed, 1863, The Sabbath Day, 1875, 
Steady Johnnie, 1873, A Storm at Sea,187C 
Treason, 1ED7 , Under a Cloud, 1878, Unwill 
{ugly to School 1877 , Waiting at the Cross 
Poads 1868, Mailing for the Train, 1864; 
When there is Nothing Else to Do, 1874. 
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■Nicolas (Sir Nicholas Harris) chronologist and 
antiquary, born In Cornwall 1 799— J 848 
Alphabetical Lists of tho Knights, 1725 
Catalogue of Heralds' Visitations, 1823 
Chronology of History, 1835 
Despatches and Letters of Nelson, 1st 1 — 1C 
Historj of the Hattie of Aglucourt, 1827 
Life of William Dai Ison, 1823 
Life and limes of Sir Christopher Hatton, 
1847 

Liras of Izaac Walton and Charles Cotton, 
1837 

Memoirs of Augustus Vincent 1827 
Historj of the British Na\j, 1847 (Iaift un 
finished ) 

Historj of Rugby, 1827 
Historj of tho Orders of knighthood in tho 
British I mplre, 1841-12 
Notilla HI«tor!cn, 1824 
Roll of Arms etc , 1828 1829 
Siege of Carlav crock ( I lie) 182S 
Statutes of the Order of the Thistle and Cala 
logue of the knights 1828 
Synopsis of the Reerage of Lngland 1825 
Tcstatncnta Volusta 1S2C 
Nicolson (William) archbishop of Cashel, 
bom in Cumberland, 1C55-1727 
Fngllsli Historical Library 1G9G-99 
Irish Historical Librars, 1724 
Leges Marchlarum or Border Laws 1705 
Scottish Historical Library 1702 
Nightingale (Florence), born at Florence, 
1820- 

Hints on Hospitals, 1859 

Notes on Lying in Institution* 1871 

Notes on Nursing, 1800 

On the Sanitary State of tho Army in India, 
1803 

Nisbft (Alexander), antiquary and heraldic 
writer, 1072-1725 

Additional Figures and Marks of Cadency, 
1702 

Ancient and Modem Hseof Armories, 1718 
System of Heraldry (A) 1722-42 (1 aluable ) 
Nixon (Anthony) about 1000-1022 
Blacke Lear ( The) 1000 
Cheshire Prophecy (The) posthumous 1719 
Christian Navy (The) tho Course to 

sayle to the Haven of Happiness, 1602 
Dignltie of Man ( I he) 1612 
I lizas Memorial!, 1003 
Ground of tho Wars of Swothelund, 1G09 
I ondon’s Dove (i e. Robert Dove) 1012 
Oxford s Triumph, 1005 (\ kit of the queen 

and prince) 

Scourge of Corruption or a Crafty IvDave 
needs no Brol er, 1015 
Strange Foot post (A) 1013 
Notin' (Rev Mark) biographer, *-1827 
Genealogical Historj of the Royal Families of 
Europe 1781 

Historical Genealogy of the House of Stuart, 
1795 

History of the College of Arms, isoi 
I tves of English Regicides 1798 
Memoirs of the House of Cromwell, 1784 
Memoirs of the Medici 1797 
NonLr (Rev Samuel) London 1779-1853 
Appeal in Behalf of Certain Doctrines of the 
New Church, 1820 

Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures, 1824 


Noll (Hou nnd Rev Baptist Wriothesley), 
1799-1873 

Essay on tho Lxternal Act of Baptism, 1850 
Essay on the Union of Church and State, 
1848 

Protestant Thoughts in Rhyme 
^ Nolan (Captain Lewis Edward), 1817-1854 
Organization, Drill, etc., of Cayal-y Corps, 

1853 

NornEj, (John) topographer,bom In Wiltshire, 
1548-1025 

Antithesis or Contrarietie bctu eon the V\ Eked 
and Godly, set forth In a Pair of Gloves fit 
for Every Man to wear, 1590 
England or a Guide for T rav oilers, 102 1 
Eje to Heaven and Earth (An), 1019 
Labyrinth of Man a Life (The) a poem 1014 
Loadstone to a Spiritual Life, 161 1 
Mirror for the Multitude (A), 1586 
Mirror of Honour (The), 1597 
Pathvv ay to Patience 1020 
Pensive Man e Prac ise (A) 1535 
Pensive Soules Delight (A), 1015 
Poor Sian s Rest, 1029 
Progress of Tietie 169G 
Reforming Glass (A) 1590 
Sinful Man s Solace (The) 1592 
Spccnlum Britannia:, 1693-1020 
Surveyor s Dialogue (Phc) 1007 
Vicissitudo Kcrutn (a poem) 1000 
NoitMANjir (Constantine Henry Phipps, mar- 
quis of) 1797-1803 
Congress (The) and the Cabinet, 1859 
Louise de Bom bon 1861 
Matilda (a novel), 1825 
"Year of Revolution (A) 1857 
\ es or No (a nov cl) 1318 
Nonius (Rev John), the ‘English Plato," bom 
in Wiltshire, 1057-1711 
Discourse concerning tho Immortality of the 
Soul 1708 

Discourses on the Beatitudes 1090 
Idea of Happiness (The) 1088 
Picture of Love unveiled, T082 
Reason nnd Religion, 1G89 
Reflections on the Conduct of Human Lite 
1090 

Theory and Regulation of Lov e 1088 
Theory of an ideal World 1091-1701 (1IU 
chief work ) 

Noutii (Sir Dudley) 1041-1091 
Discourses on lrade, 1091 (Commended by 
MacCulloch ) 

(His Life, by Roger North, 1740-42 ) 
Noutii (Roger), biographer, 1GD0-1733 
Discourse on the Study of the I, a we, post- 
humous 1824 

Exarnen 1740 (A defence of Charles II ) 
Fish and Fishponds, 1713 
Lives of the Norths 1742-44 
Memoirs of Musich, posthumous 1840 
Noutii (Sir Thomas) 1535-1579 
Translated Donis Sloial Philosophy 1570, 
Guevaras Dial of J’l tuces, 1557, Plu 
tarch’s lives, 1578 

Nottiicote, R A (James), bom at Plymouth, 
1740-1831 

Life of 1 itian 1830 (With Hazlitt ) 

Memoirs of Sir Joshua Rfcynolds, 1S13-15 
One Hundred Table?, 1828, second series, 
1833, 
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Kornev (Pee AnJrcrsT.bomatHtugham, L< S, 
17fc6-l e 5' 

Gouu’ncurM o' the Compel* 1637, 13H, 1855 
On th" Latest Term* of LnLdclltv le39 
Rrawi* 'or net believing the Daelritnt of the 
frit ltv 1833 

>0- ir (Hon Jfrr) maid* 1 name Caroline 
1 ,I.nl>eUi S^ah Sheri lan, yvrkjj, etc, 
160 -is. 7 

Aunt C-mria Ballad* for Children lit' 

Cbl’.] cf the Ward (Th*\ * poem l c 15 
CoouMte (The), trj o’b-r ‘Cories, iw< 
IHt.Jl'V l'e it ( I'l;p\ ft rsrire, I *29 
Urea n (Tbe\ am) t. hm Poem*, 1B10 
btiglph Lav.* far Morneti l°v< 

Iradyef Ira (ra-aye (In ver a\ 1*52. 

I/i* »nd ''avnl (a novel), 1‘Gl 
Mart VT (Theft cUjTtif I8t n 
01 1 v- r Douglas, 1- 57 (Otn o' 1 rr bc*t ) 

I eridr ttlnN rra Is* le, 16(9 
Sa-ron-n of Poval'e, l®? 1 (Her flr t rro k ) 
t^nert Dunleath novel). 1*->1 
Tale* aa.l ‘b.e ch**, In lYose ard Vc**e, 1 ‘j 9 
( v arw tv rh» « oqilrltc ") 

Li *vln~ Oac (T1 e). 1'3! (He* bert poem ) 
\\ Hi (1‘ieX end Motnm r Pcrsrd Ik-. 
Ko~*>,'t (Urania.*), cl! *1 \r*hicaralfi * ’ 
k m at S' i*pe.nhe>e, In Bcdfonphlre 1532- 
15*1 

1 p!> le t.) t’ e Qeee 1 < !<*”• Deceived Suljret* 
cftl-e No-h Co miry 

Term and 1 c*n * (th< flr-d throe act«\ 1 5G 1 
(TlieCrrt} tr'IOi trap-dr) 

.'of (le lfUi’rf II i-id in S'cmha’d »n.l 
Hojnirv v/rs.ua I s *•> 

t\A~i‘ng Bcrslee tl" Large ou» Practice* of 
Pap' 1 ** 

NoctmoD (P'charJ), rutriima'ician, about 
15eO-lC(5 

'teamitj s I « W (Tbc) 1537 
Trlgn qror m 1C3I 

Sorr 11I> (Jt’-n' 1 } s' bom at TVcrcesier, 
I'ti-iMe 
IV nil l*rt) 

Trinvlfttinaa from Ilsf.s, 1767 , and /’rlrarc 1 . 
17*7, If"" 

K«vrr,d, I»I* (Alexati) ') 15C'-1G02 
Catec'dra (the tl la!). 1577 
C-tecLIm a 1570 

Ch Irtlari lieu"* IVIna ImMullo 15*0 
(1|L I "e t J 1 > fhnrtun, 1*1 ft ) 

'.ier (\\ Miami, k ra fn Ctrtiv Ml, I*i77-If3l 
trample.’ Irav \c-(nic\ posthumous 1G51 
Grounds cad Maxlmc* ot the Uiu of Lng- 
lant H 1! 
lUftrt\ IC.r 
IPght* of thr Crown 1713 
(HbtlTsUj f’r John I> IdnJpe 1*21 ) 
NtetiT (George Grenville lord) jotl, bom at 
PucUnrha*n Ca tie, 17c -1F5U 
L’sar on Duelling 1 ''-'7 
1 av is, Cla»'*eal nrd Sacrtd 181a 
Iz-grod 1 of the Lib arj ct Lil’e*, I *377 
ftlcrnorlftls of Hampden, 1631 
Oxford to J I/x’.e, t ? 2"* 
t O-tUgs! (i peel!.), 1°12 
htaic’ - (Robert Ciggi, evrl), bum In Jre 
Unt, 17CV179'' 
f aTtll (e po r m), 17'4 
Ol'to Muni,' jl, 1*11 
(Rej Ml J 1 s Kkr, 1739 
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I»LGM>r,LliD (Tliomre) *-1772 
DIctlonmilro Tortatlf des Lingues Frnusalro 
ft Anglatrp, po*thtmK)U's 1771 
Hleo v of Vordillft, 17Co 
rrindplev of Polltlevl Lan ]>ovtbimiou3 17uC 
(TbliisatranaU 'on of Ilarlamaqul a work ) 

Oikm .1 r (Ko- brcdcrlch), bom at Shrcrsbuty 
1602— 

Catholic \\ ordilp 1672 

ainrch of the l)!ble (Ihe), 1S57 

Ljra Llturgica, 1607 

Practical Scrtnu)' 1 IB 13 

Prtcet on the "Minion (The) 16,1 

S-crlfico of tl ft Maeapl^c) 1S1B 

Vole; of Creation (dhc) la, 5 

■iouthful M»rtjr<i of J(< mft, 1850 (Adapt! 

lion of !\ 1 1 man i J alw’a ) 

V, Mlcha'l Simula, >E3ft 
Oak? A 11 1 (John W right), bom et Sprosto i 
Houaft In bhc hire 1632- 
dutumu 1670 Tbft Ininler Conn'ry, lf'7 
A CimWi 11‘hing Vilhgr, 1831, l^irlv 
‘•prim; l‘C9 , ninwhlre Court, 1830 , Goreo 
Cutting ISftt , A Hft.r Alomlng In Ain* 
monMiBay I860, I" " ” 

Miller 3 Jtottt, 1681 
Oltnr (Hftnrv), Irclr < 

Po.ad'lo vers of lrclmd (The), 1S3) (l'n.e 

c'fft' ) 

Occai (v\ illiam of) called “ Dortor Sinculftm 
« InvlndUlie,’ rc’naoJraan, born In burni 
1270-1317 

CvUtlloquluni Thcologlcmn, printed 1431 
Compendium 1 rrommJohai.nl* Popaa WIJ , 
pnnted 1490 

l>o Sacrunento \ltaris, printed 1511 
Dlalogorum Llbri S"ptcm edv ersus Here ico<, 
etc printed 1176 

l)l*pu ratio Inter CPri ‘um cl JJIUtr ni, printed 
1«75 

Irapo Ulo Aurea, etc, printed Hoc 
Opu* Nonogluta Dlennn contra Johan 
nem \Xll,pnntrd 1181 
Qnodllkla Svl'lcrn printed 14*7 
krlptum In Priroum Llhrum Sentendarum, 
«tc, printed 11-3 

‘himma rain* I^glre printed lift* 

J rftc*3tn* I/oplca etc printed 14S3 
Occti-T (Klmuti) historian, bom at Kxctcr 
KT8-l*20 

HPtory of tlie lbrjcn* Jcwii, 1707 
llp'ory of the ‘mraccna, 1703-18 
InlrrriBctlo ad Lingua* Oriental!.*, 3 700 
South wcet Parbarj, 1713 
OCovacm, JI D (Bernard), born la Kerry, Ire 

land 1CG6-IC93 
1 rangcllutn Medici 1C97 
loiter* on Poland, 16ft* 

OCo on (Clurles), or IHaingare, In irrlmd 
18 th century 

DP'ertatlon on the History of Troian I 1 ni 
0 cluab e ) 

(Hla life, by Dr Charles C Conor 3 t^g 
P rarc , 

OCo-vor 1)1) (Clurles), Irish nru.it l . cO 
1823 

IllliliiiJicca Ik Monmgi, 1813-1' 

( oliimbvnu" ad Hlbemoa, 1810-16 
Memolta of Chnrb* O Conor T*i) 1736 
lkruuv Tllb* nfcia bcrl) Sorra, 1314-J6 

I t 
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Onn l (Thomas), litli century 
1 itef Treatise called ‘The Christian’s 
Fatherland," 1035 (N B — nils probably 
is the first Instance of tho word ‘ l nthcr- 
land “ In tho language ) 

0 Donov an,LL D (John), archcrologist, born at 
Kilkenny, In Ireland 1800-1801 
Annalsof theFourMostcrs(translatcd), 1818- 
1951 

Irish Grammar, 1815 

Topographical Poems of ODubhagaln and 
Olllndbrln (translated), 1802 
0 Duiscon (John), historian, Ireland, *-* 
History of Ireland, 1827 (Lvccllcnt ) 

Moral, Political and Itellglous Views of Ire 
land, 1823 (Highly praised ) 

Orron (George), bibliographer, 1787-1801 
1 } ndalo’s New Testament, 1830 
O biAttrrTY (Uoderlc) historian, 17th century 
Ogygia, etvo llcnim Illbemlcanlm Chrono- 
logla, 1085 (A vast fund of Information ) 
O IiASAOAt, (James ltoderlcl), bom In Fcnno 3 
barracks Cork, 1814- 
Bar Life of O Connell 1800 
Bryan O Itynn (n sporting novel) 1800 
HI torlcal Guido to Blnckwalcr, In 

Munster, 1811 


Imperlnl Dictionary 1S50, supplement, 1358 
Student s English lllctlonarj , 1805 
O’Hara (Kane), dramatic author, Ireland, 
1722-1782 

*,* For his plays seeArirrmx III 

0 Jvrcrr (John), dramati'f, bom at Dublin, 

1717-1833 „ 

Poems, 1821 

Bccollectlons(an autobiography), 1820 
*,* I or bis play ? e ee Ai nrvws II I 

01 Dll Ml (John) poet, 1C53-1G81 

ballres Odes, Poems etc , posthumous 1770 
(Ills Memoir, by 1 Thompson, 1770 ) 
Otmiixot (Johns, hetonan and poet, 1073- 
1712 

British Empire In America, 1708 
Clarendon and Whitlock compared 1727 
Court Talcs, or tho Amours of tho Present 
Nobility, 1717 

Critical History of England, 1720 
History of I nglnml, 1730-30 
Memoirs of Ireland, 1710 
Memoirs of North Britain, 1715 
Memoirs of the Press, 1712. 

Drama 1 ’, rooms etc 

Amnrcs Britannicl (in Imitation of Ovid), 
1703 


lllfiton of Dundalk, 1801 (W ilh 1) Alton ) 
Impressions at Homo and Ahmad, 1957 
Irish Rivera, 1815-62. 

1 Ives of tho Lord Chancellors of Irelaud, 
1670 (Ills chief nor! ) 

Orpru,, D D (Samuel), 1715-1778 
Sermons w 1th an Account or tho Author’* 
Life, posthumous 1780 
(Gilbert Wakefield says of Ogden, “Like 
f icero, he lac! s nothing to complete his 
meaning, like Dcmo«thcnes, ho can miller no 
deduction Dr Johnson Bays that Ogden 
■ fought Infidels with their own weapons 1 ) 
Ogiluy (John), cosmographer, of Edinburgh, 
1COO-1G7G 


Book of Hoads 1C10 

Africa, 1C70, America, 1071 Aida, 1C73, 
Atlas Chlncnsln, 1C71-73 , Atlas Japancnsis, 
1070, Britannia, 1075 

Relation of Ills Majestic s [coronation] I ntcr- 
talnmont 1002 (Charles II ) 

Translated VlrgU a A'nenl, 1019, A'.sop s 
JhMes, 1051 , Homer’s Iliad, 1000 , Odyssey, 
1005 

Ogilvie (Rev Charles Almoro), 1793-1373 
Dlvlno Glory manifested ia tho Conduct and 
Discourses of our Lord, 1830 (Bampton 
Lectures) 

Unit vie (Sir Gcorgo) *-* 

True Account of tho Preservation of tho 


Regalia of Scotland from falling Into tho 
Hands of tho English Usurpers, 1701 
Or.n.MP, DD (John), Presbyterian minister, 
poet, 1733-1814 

Britannia (an epic In 20 books), 1801 
Inquiry Into tho Causes of tho Infidelity 
af the Times, 1783 

Observations on Composition, 1774 
Horn (a poem In seven bookB), 1777 
ScrmonB, 1707 

Ihcology of Plato (The), 1793 
VJgil', n;, LED (John) lexicographer, burn in 
Banffshire, Scotland 1797-1807 
Comprehensive English Dictionary, 1803 


Amyntas (a pastoral drama) 109S 
Anacreontic l’oems, 1090 
Governor of Cyprus (a play), 1713 
Grove (Tho), or Lovers Paradise (a play), 
1700 

Poems and Translations 1714 
Olkys (William), bibliographer, 1,037-1701 
British 1 lbrarlan, 1733 (Unpul dished hooka ) 
Cotalogus Bibliotheca; Unrlclainsc, 1743 
Ilnrlclan Miscellany, 1753 
Life or Sir \\ alter Raleigh, 17317 
0 1 kart (lies Arthur), generally called 
• lather O’Leary, ” bom In Cyork, Ireland, 
1729-1802 1 

I oyaltv asserted, 1777 \ 

Plea for 1 lberty of Conscience, l\ SO 
(His Life by T R Luglaud, 18 V >2 ) 

OiiniA T(Iawrcncc) 1829- i 

Incidents of Travel, ISC5 ^ 

Journey to Katiuandhu (A), 1850 \ 
Minnesota and the Far West, 1855 \ 
Narrative of tbo earl of Elgin’s! Mi* Ion 
(1857-59) to China and Japan, lECUi 
Patriots and Filibuster?, 1801 i 

Piccadilly, 1870 \ 

Russian bbores of tho Black Sea (Thc),\ 1&>3 
Transcaucasslon Campaign under OmcrlPatha, 
1850 l 

Outrakt (Mrs), maiden name MsiWsrel 
Wilson, noredisl, bom at Liverpool, 15 po- 
hovels \ 

Adam Grxmo of Ho'sgray, 1852 
Agnc?, 18C0 t 

At bis Gatos, 1872 
BrownlowB, 1853 
CarltA, 1877 

Chronicles of Carllugford, 1804-69 (Hercldtf 
production ) 

Curato in Charge (The) 1870 5 

Dress (not a novel) 1878, ' 

For Love and Life, 1874 « 

Harry Muir, 1853 * 

Innocent (a talc of modem life), 1873 , 

John (a love story), 1870 - f 
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Katie Stewart, 186S 
Lllltesleaf 1855 
Magdalen Hepburn, 1854 
May, 1873 
Mcrkland, 1851 
Minister's Wife, 1S69 
Mrs Arthur, 1177 

Mra Margaret Maitland of Sanuyside, 1349 
(Her first work ) 

Mrs Marjorlbanks (ono of the " Chronicles of 
Cnrllngford ") 

Omhra, 1872 

Perpetual Curate (The), ono of the “ Chronicles 
ofCarllngford ' 

Phocbo Junior (ono of the “ Chronicles of Car 
Kngfonl ’ ) 

Primrose Path (The), 1878' 

Quiet Heart (The), 1868 
Pector Cl lie) ono of the “Chronicles of Car 
lingford 

Roso in Juno (A), 1874 
Salem Chapel (one of the “ Chronicles of Car- 
llngfonl ) 

Son of the Soil (A), 1870 
Sriulro Arden 1871 
Three Brothers, 1870 
Valentino and his Brothers, 1875 
Within the Precincts, 1879 
loung Mnsgrase, 1877 
Zaidee, 1850 

Biographical Works 

Historical Sketches of the Reign of George II , 
1869 

I Ife of Edward Irving 1802 
Life of St Francis of Assisi, 1870 
Mahers of Florence, 1870 (Dante, Giotto, 
and Savonarola ) 

Memoir of Montalemhert (A) 1872 
Olifiiayi (Thomas Lawrence Kington) bio 
grapher, born at Hcnlcaze, In Gloucester- 
shire 1831- 

Jacohitc Lairds of Gash, 1870 
Life or Frederick II , 1802 
Life of tho Rnc do Luyncs, 1875 
Sources of Standard English, 1873 
Oliver, D D (Gcorgo) antiquary and masonic 
writer, born at Paplewich, In Nottingham- 
shire, 1781-1801 

Account of Corpus Pageants, Miracle Plays, 
etc. at Sleaford, with Traditions of Lincoln 
Heath, 1838 

Antiquities of rroemasonry, 1823 
Apology for Freemasons, 1810 
lioohe of tho Lodge or [Masonic] Manunl 1849 
Collections Illustrating the Biography of 

tho'MembcrB of the Society of Jesus, 

1833 

Collections illustrating the Catholic Re- 

ligion In Cornwall, etc., 1857 
Dictionary of Symbolical Masonry, 1853 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Devon, 1844 
Existing Remains of tho Ancient Britons, 
1847 

Golden Remains of Tarty Masonic Writers, 
1847-50 (Edited) 

Historic Account of tho Ancient Britons, 
1847 

Historic Account of tho Church of Wolver- 
hampton, 1838 

Historic Account of tho Religious Houses [in 
Lincolnshire] 1846 


Hlatorical Collections relating to tbs Monas- 
teries of Devon, 1820 

Historical Landmarks of Freemasonry, 
1844—40 

History and Antiquities of Beverley, In York- 
shire, 1829 

History of Exeter, 1821 
History of Freemasonry, 1841 
History of St James’B Church, Grimsby 1825 
History of Witbam [Masonic] Lodge 1840 
Illustrations of Masonry, 1829 (Preston’* 
booh continued ) 

Institutes of Masonic Jnrisprudence, 1840 
Jacob’s Ladder, 1845 

Lives of tho Bishops and HiBtory of Exeter 
Cathedral, 1801 
[Masonic] Schism (The), 1847 
Mirror for the Johannito Masons (A), 1843 
Mouasticon Dicccesls ExoniensIs,1817 , supple- 
ment, 1854 

Origin of tho “Royal Arch Degrco" [la 
Masonry], 1847 

Revelations of a Square [In Masonry], 1855 
Signs and Symbols of Freemasonry, 1820-29 
Star in tho East (The) 1825 (Freemasonry ) 
Symbol of Glory (The), or the End and Object 
of Freemasonry, 1850 

Theocratic Philosophy of rrcemosomy, 1825 
Visit to Exeter (A), 1811 
Oliver LL D (Peter), about 1780-1825 
Scripture Lexicon of above Four Thousand 
Proper Names 1810 (A useful work ) 
Oi-MSTED (Denison), bom at East Hartford, in 
Connecticut, U S , 1791-1859 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy, 1832 
Journeys and Explorations In the Cotton 
Kingdom, 1801 

Olmsted (Frederick Law), landscape gardenei , 
bora In Hnrtftird, U S , 1822- 
Cotton Kingdom (Tho) 1801 
Journey In tho Black Country, I860 ’ 

Journey to tho Seaboard Slave States, 1856 
Journey through Texas, 1857 
Walks and Talks, 1852 

ONeil A It A (Henry), historical and genie 
painter 1817- 

Dcath of Raffaelle, 1860, Eastward Ho 1 1857, 
Homo Again, 1858, An Incident in tho 
Life of Luther at Erfurt, 1867 
Also Tho Ago of Stucco (a satire In 3 cantos), 
1871 

Modern Art In England and Trance, 1869 
Orin, R A (John) called “Tho Cornish Won- 
der " born at St Agnes, In Cornwall, 1761- 
1807 

Arthur and Hubert , Beltsarlus , Death of 
Kizzlo, 1787 , Jcphtha’s Rash Vow, Juliet 
in tho Gsrden , Murder of James I of Scot- 
land , Tho Presentation in the Temple 
Also Lectures on Painting, posthumous 
1809 

Lifo of Reynolds, in Pllkington’s Dictionary 
of Painters 

(His Lifo, by his widow, 1809 ) 

Owe (Mrs ), maiden namo Amelia Aldersou, 
novelist, bora at Norwich, 1709-1863 
Adelaide Mowbray (a novel), 1804 
Detraction Displayed, 1828 
Father and Daughter (a novel), 1810 
Illustrations of Lying In All its Branch's, 
1827 
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Lays for tho Dead, 1833 

Madeline, 1822 

Mother and Son 1800 

New Isles 1818 

Poems 1802-8 

Simple Tales, 1800 

Talcs of tho Heart, 1811 

'1 ales of Ileal Life, 1813 

'lemper, or Domestic Scenes, 1812 

Valentino Eve, 1812 

Warrior’s Iteturu (Tho), and othor l’aems, 
1800 

(Her Life, hy Lucv Brigbtwell 1854 ) 
OrcirAitnsoN, It A (W 1111am Qulllcr), born at 
1/llnbnrgh, 1835- 

Autumn, 1878 , Casas Belli, 1872, Tho Chal- 
lenge 1SC5, Choosing a V capon, 1807, 
Christopher Sly 1800 , Clnderclln 1873 , 
Conditional Neutrality 1878 , Day -dreams, 
1870 , 1-scnpcd 1874 Flotsam and Jetsam, 
1870 , Flowers of the Forest, 1861, Tho 
Torest Pet 1872 Hamlet and Ophelia, 
180 j, Hamlet and the King 1874 , A Hun- 
dred Acsrs Ago, 1871, In St Marl e 
Venice 1871, Jessica 1877 , a Market Girl 
from tho Lido, 1870 Moonlight on the 
Eagoone 1875, The Old Soldier, 1870 , On 
board II M S i.dtcrq/Won (Napoleon) 1680, 
On the Grand Canal Venice, 1871 Ophelia, 
1874, Oscar and Brill 1873 The Protector, 
18,3 The Queen of tho Swords 1877 , A 
Social 1 ddy, 1878 Tho Story of a Life, 
I860 , 1 alliot and tho Countess D Auvergne 
18G7 , Tollcra of tho Sea, 1870 loo Good 
to 1)0 True 1375 , A Venetian I ruit-Scllcr, 
1874 '1 ho 1 oung Housewife, 1880 
Orionn (lforaco AValpole, earl of), London, 
1717-1707 

A dca A\ alpollano' etc., 1752 
Anecdotes of English Painters, 1761-71 
Ca«tIo of Otranto (a tale) 1764 
Cataloguo of Lngllah Authors (royal and 
noble) 1758 (Ills chief worL ) 

Cataloguo of English Engravers, 1763 
Catalogue of tho Pictures of the Duko of 
Devonshire, 1760 

Correspondence, posthumous 1820 1831, 1837 
Description of Strawberry Hill 1772 
Essay ou Modem Gardening, 1785 
Fugitive Pieces In l’roso and Verse, 1753 
Hasty Production", 1701 
Hieroglyphic rales, 1785 
Historic Doubts about ltlcbanl III 1708 
Journal of tho Itcign of George III , posthu 
mous 1853 

Letter [about] Chattcrton, 1779 
Memoirs of tho Lost Ten A cars, 1751-60 
Memoirs of tho Reign of Gcorgo U , posthu 
mous 1822 

Memoirs of tho Reign of Gcorgo III , posthu 
mous 1844 

Mysterious Mother (Tho) 1768 
Reminiscences, posthumous 1818 
(His Life, by Coxe, 1798 , Macaulay 1843, 
L W arhurton, 1851 ) 

Oiuie (Robert), historian, horn In Hlndflstan, 
1728-1801 

Historical Fragments on tho Mogul Empire, 
etc 1782 

History of tho Military Transactions of tha 
British In Hindustan, 1763-78 (Excellent ) 


Onur (William), dissenting nunutcr, 1787- 1 

1830 

Bibliotheca Bibllca, 1821 
Memoirs of William Klflln 1823 
Memoirs of John Owen, D D , 1820 
Memoirs of John Urqnharl, 1827 
Oimntoi>, DCL (George), antiquary, 1789- 
1873. 

Ardomc of Cheshire and tho Ardens or War- 
wickshire 1813 

British and Roman Remains illustrative of 
Anlonlnc s Iter xlv , 1852 
Hlstoryof Chester, 1810 (Much esteemed ) 
Lino of Larthquahis called OfTia Dyke, 

1859 

Miscellanea Palantlna, 1851 
Parcutalia ISM 
Slnnloy Legend ( The), 1839 
Strlgulcnda, 1811 

Onun v (Charles Boyle, carl of) horn at Choi 
tea, 1G7G-1731 

I’halarldls 1 plstol-c, 1C93 (Bentley was his 
opponent In this controversy ) 

Oi rrrr (Roger Boyle, eirl of), 1621-1679 
Art or War (The) 1677 
Lngllsh Adventures, etc, lG7o 
ParthenisAa (a romance) 1677 
Poems on tho Church Festival", 1631 
(His 1 Ift, by T Morrlcc 1742 ) 

OrTos (Rev Job) dissenting minuter, born at 
Shrewsbury, 1717-1763 
Imposition of tho Old Testament, posthumous 
1788-01 

LIP of Dr Doddridge, 17C6 
Osnoi < (Shcrard), 1820-1875 
Career (The) Last Voyage, and Fife of Ml 
John Franklin, 1860 
Cruise In Japanese Waters (A) 

Past and I mure of British Relations In China, 

1860 

O SiiALciivKSsr (Arthur William led gar), pod, 
Iamdon, 1846-1881 
1 pic of Women (The), 1870 
Lays of Franco, 1872 (1 reo translations ) 

Music and Moonlight, 1874 
Songs of a W orker, posthmuons 1881 
Thoughts In Marble, po"thumous 1881 
Iranslatlons from the Trench (sco “ Lays of 
Franco ), 1831 

Prose 

Toy land (talcs) 1875 

OtsiA. Celtic icarrior poet, said to have lived 
In tho third contnry 

Poems published by James Macphcrren 
consist of two epics viz. “Fingal 1 and 
* Temora," and several smaller prose poem" 
1760-03 

N 13 — Dr Blair, lord Kamos, Grav (the 
poet), and sir John Sinclair maintained that 
Macpherson's poems were genuine. 

Dr Johnson, David Hume, Lalng, and 
Pin! crlon maintained they w ere more or lesj 
fabrications of Macpbcreon 
No man can wish a higher honour than to 
be tho author of 6ttch a eeries of poems so 
wholly original, and bo full of poetic lnvon- 
- tions beautiful similes, happy turns of 
thought, and poetic gems No doubt tba 
stylo is too abrupt, probably much of tha 
scenery Is purely imaginary, but there never 
was hut one Osslan 
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Orrr.Fr (William 1 oung), tenter on art, 1771- 
1836 

Inquiry Into tlie Origin and Early History of 
engraving on Copper and Wood 1816 
Italian School of Design 1803-23 
notices of Engravers and their Work 5 1831 
Scarce and Curious Prints etc , 1826 
OriVAT (Thomas), dramatist, bom at Trotten, 
in Sussex, 1601-1665 
Wfnd'or (in verse), posthumous 1636 
*»• For his plays, see Am r.vorx III 
(His Life, by Thornton, 1813 ) 

Oudv Sco Dk la ItAMf 
OLCirrrrn (Rev William), called "The Prince 
of Mathematicians,’ bom at Lton,in Buck- 
inghamshire, 1673-1660 
Arithmetical In Nnmcro ct Spcciebus Insfi- 
tutio etc, 1631 

Clavis Mathematlca, 1631 (His chief work ) 
Description ntid Use of the Double Horizontal 
Dyall etc., 1633 
Geometrical Dialling 1617 
Opuscula Mathematlca, posthumous 1676 
Treatise on Trigonometry, 1657 
Ot Fitnonr (Sir Thomas) poet, bom at Compton 
Scorfcn, in Warwickshire, 1681-1613 
Characters, 1614 (\\ itty and vigorous ) 

Crumms fallen from Ring dames s lable, 
posthumous 1716 
Downcfall of Ambition etc, 1615 
Observations on the State of the Seventeen 
Province", 1626 

Remedy of Love (The), posthumous 1620 
A\ ife (The) a didactic poem 1614 
OlVFf D D (Henry), bom in Monmouthshire, 
1716-1795 

Brief Account of the Septuagint, 1787 (Ex 
cellent ) 

Collatio Codlcis CotlonlanI Gencscos, 1773 
Critlca Sacra, 1774-75 
Critical Disquisitions, 1781 
Inquiry Into the Present State of the Septua- 
gint, 1769 (Much esteemed ) 

Intent and Propriety of the Scriplnro Miracles, 
1773 

Modes of Quotation by the Evangelists vindi- 
cated, 1789 

Observations on the Four Gospels, 1761 
Sermons, 1797 

Owes, I) D (John), Puritan divine, horn at 
Stadham.in Oxfordshire, 1010-1083 
Cbri'tologia, 1679 
Communion with God, 1657 
Discourse concerning the Hol> Spirit, 1674 
Display of Arminianlsni 1642 
Exposition of the Ppistle to the Uelreu ", 1663 
(His chief work) 

1 xposltlon of Psalm cxlll , 1CG9 
On Justification, 1677 
On the Study of Theology, 1G01 
Salus Electorum, Sanguis Jesu, 1079 
Theologoumcna, 1661 
1 rcatlse on Original Sin 
Truth and Innocence vindicated 1069 
Vindlciro Ft angelica; (against tiro Unitarian 
doctrine), 1655 

(Ills Life, bj Dr Owen, 1720, W Orme,1826 ) 
Owrs, M D (Richard) called " The Newton of 
Natural History," born at Lancaster, 1801- 
Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton, 1348 


Catalogue of Recent Osteology, 1854 
Tossil Mammals of Australia, 1877 
1 ossil lteptilia of South Africa, 1876 
History of British Fossil Mammals and Bud", 
1846 

History of British Fossil Reptiles, 1849-51 
Lectures on tho Invertchrato Animals, 1813 
Lectures on the Vertebrate Animal", 1816 
Memoir on the Gigantic Extinct Sloth, 1842 
Memoir on the Fearly .Nautilus, 1832 
Odontography 1840-16 (Ills great work ) 

On the Anatomy of Vertebrates, 1366 
On the Aye aye, 1863 
On the Dodo, 1866 

On the Extinct Wingless Birds of New Zea- 
land, 1879 

On the Gorilla, 1865 
On tho Megatherium 1860 
On the Nature of Limb" 1849 
On the Structure of the Brain 1827 
Pali’ ontology, 1860 
Parthenogenesis, 1849 
Principles of Comparative Osteology, 1865 
Own, (Robert), socialist, born at Newton, In 
Montgomeryshire 1771-1858 
Book of the New Moral World, 1836 
New Moral World, 1839 
New View of Society (A), 1816 
(His Life, by Strgnnt) 

Owen (Robert Dale), bom at New Lanark in 
Scotland, 1804-1877 
Authenticity of the Bible, 1832 
Beyond the Breakers, 1870 
Debatable Land (The) 1872 
Footfalls on the Boundary of Another M orhl, 
1860 

Moral Physiology, 1831 
Personality of God, 1832 
Sy stem of Education at Now Lanark, 1824 
Threading my Way (an autobiography), 
1874 

Wrong of Slavery (The) 1801 
Owes (\\ i\\\am), lexicographer, Wales, 18th cen 
tury 

Cambrian Biography, 1803 
Dictionary of the Welch Language, 1793 (It 
contains 100,000 words ) 

Oxr.F-T, (Rev John), Hebrew scholar, 1779-1851 
Confutation of Diabolarchy 
Futility of any Attempt to convert the Jews, 
1842 

Mysterious Stranger (The), posthumous 1859 
Presumption of Gentiles in requiring Jews to 
forsake the Law of Moses (Hie), 1845-47 

Pace (Rev Richard), 1482-1532 
Do Fructu qul ex Doctrine Percipilur, 1517 
Do Utllitato Studiornm, 1618 
Conclusiones de Vends PotiDcum, etc , 1618 
Paoft (Rev Francis Edward), 1806- 
Luke Sharp (n tale of modem education), 
1845 

St Antliollns, 1842 
Warden of Berkcnholt (The), 1843 
Fji.'-e (Thomas), deist, bom at Thctford, In 
Norfolk 1737-1809 

Age- oT Reason, 1792-95, 1807 (His cliici 
work ) 

Agrarian Justice, 1797 
American Crisis (The), 1776, 1796 
Common Sense, 1770 
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Crisis (The), 1776-80 

Dissertation on the First Principles of Govern- 
ment, 1795 

Political and Moral Maxims, 1792 
Prospects on the Rubicon, 1787 
Public Good, 1780 
Rights of Man (The), 1791-92 
(His Life, by Gcorgo Chalmers (Francis 
Oldys) 1791, W Cobbett 1790, James 
Cheetnam, 1809, Rickman, 1814, R Carlilc, 
1819, Shcnvan, 1819, Harford, 1820, Vale, 
1853) 

*.* Few men have had so many biographers 
Patkter (IS illiatn), 16th century 
Palace of Pleasure, 16G6-G7 (A collection 
of tales from Boccaccio, Biondello, etc 
Shakespeare derived from it several of his 
plots l) 

Paixt (Frederick Al thorp), writer on church 
architecture, bom at Lasingwold, in York- 
shire, 1810- 

rcclesiologists’ Guide to the Churches near 
Cambridge (The), 1844 
Manual of Gi tide Architecture, 184G 
Manual of 'Gothic Mouldings, 1847 
Notes on Twenty Churches Round Peter- 
borough, I860 

Remarks on Peterborough Cathedral, 1854 
Pales', D D (William), bom at Peterborough, 
In Northamptonshire, 1743-1805 
Evidences of Christianity, 1794 (Borrowed 
largely from Lardner and bishop Douglas ) 
Morie Paullntn, 1790 (Ills most original 
w ork ) 

Moral and Political Philosophy, 1785 
Natural Theology, 1802 (Borrowed largely 
from the Religious Philosopher, by Nieu 
wentyt ) 

Sermons, posthumous 1808 
(His Life, by G W Mcadlcy, 1809 , Paley ) 
P Marfa , D D (John Gorham), horn at Boston, 
TJ S , 1796- 

Elemcnts of Chaldee, Svrlao, etc , 1835 
Evidences of Christianity (Lowell lectures), 
1843 

History of New England during tho Stuart 
Dynasty, 1859-G5 

Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities 1838-52 
Relation betweeen Judaism and Christianity, 
1854 

Sermons, 1834 

Semi Centennial Discourse before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 1844 
Slave Poner, Z84G 

Falgrave (Sir Francis), historian and anti- 
quary, London, 1788-1861 His name before 
bo married was Cohen 

Antient Kalendars and Inventories of His 
Majesty s Exchequer, 1836 
Documents, etc Illustrative of the HlBtory 
of Scotland, 1837 

/istory of Normandy and of England, 1851- 
1857 (His chief work) 
mistory of the Anglo-Saxons, 1831 
iAcrch&nt and rriar, 1837 (Marco Polo and 
Friar Bacon ) 

Parliamentary Writs, etc , 1827-34 (Vain 
able ) 

Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
t> Y „ ! i* ( An P |0 Saxon period), 1832 
Botuli Curio: ltegis, 1835 


Palgrave, LLD (Francis Turner), London, 1 

1824- 

Essays on Art, 1866 

rive Days’ Entertainments at Wentworth 
Grange, 1868 

Golden Treasury of English Songs, etc., 1861 

Hymns, 1867 

Idylls and Songs, 1954 

Life of Sir Walter Scott, 18G7 - ' 

Lyrical Poems, 1871 
Visions of England (The) poem”, 1881 
Palgrave (William Gifford), born in V eit- 
minster, 1826- 
Dutch Guiana, 1876 
Hermann Agha (amovel), 1872 
Narrative of a Year’s Journey through 
Arabia 18C2-G3 

Pa Lima (Rev Charles F errors) bom at Tam 
worth, in Staffordshire, 1819- 
Dominican Tertiary a Guide, 1SGS 
History of Tamwortb, 1845 
History of the Baronial Tamily of Marmlon, 
1875 

History of tho Collegiate Church of Tam 
worth, 1871 

Life of Beato Angelico da Flesole, 18o5 
Life of Philip Thomas Howard, 1867 
Palm Fit (Edward Henry), orientalist, born at 
Cambridge, 1840- 
Desert of the Exodus (Tile), 1871 
Neger (The), or South Country of Scripture, 
1871 

rersian-Engllsb and English Persian Diction- 
ary, 1876 

Song of the Reed (Tho), 1877 
Palmer (Rev WlUlam), 18D3- 
CompendioUB Ecclesiastical History (A), 1841 
Lplscopacy 1840 
Ongines Litnrgicm, etc., 1832 
Treatise of the Church of Christ, 1833 
Palsgrave (John), 1480-1654 
Lcsclorecissement do la Langue Franjoyse, 
1530 (First attempt to reduce French to 
rules ) 

Paris (Matthew) See Matthew of Paris 
Pate, D D (Edwards), bom at Providence, in 
Rhode Island, 1808- 

Rise of the Edwardean Theology of the 
Atonement, 185D 

Theology of the Intellect and tho Feeling, 
1851 

Pare (Mungo) African traveller, born near 
Selkirk, In Scotland, 1771-1805 
Traiels (in 1795-97) in the Interior of Africa, 
1799 

(His Life bv Renncll 1816 ) 

Park (Thomas), poet and antiquary, 1759— 
1834 

Memoirs of W Stevens, 1814 
Nugm Moderate (pro«e and verso), 1818 
Sonnets and other Poems, 1797 
Parker (John Henrj), writer on architecture, 
1806- 

Archmoiogy of Rome 1874 
Domestic Architecture of tho Middle Ages 
1853-69 

Glossary of Architecture, 1836 
Introduction to tho Study of Gothic Architec- 
ture, 1849 

Parker (Martin) humorist, about 168S-IG45 
Harry White, his Humour, 1633 
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Legend of Sir Leonard Lack wit, 1G35 
Poet’s Blind Man s Bough (The), IGil 
Rape of the Nightingale (in verse), 1032 
Boom Conscience, his Pro grots e tliorow 
Court, City, and Conntrey (in verse) 1635 
Parker, I) D (Matthew) archbishop of Canter- 
bury, born at Norwich 1504-1575 
De Antiquitate Britannic® Eccleslrc, 1572 
Life off the Seventy Archblshopp off Canter- 
bury, etc , 1574 

(Ills Life, by Strype, 1711 , Dr Hook, in 
the files of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
1861-74 ) 

Paekep (Samuel), bishop of Oxford, bom at 
Northampton, 1640-1637 
De Bebus sui Tempons, posthumous 1726 
(His chief work ) 

Ecclesiastical Polity, 1669 
Reasons for Abrogating the Test, 1633 
Tentatnlna Pbysico-Theologica, 1665 
Parker (Rev Theodore), bom at Lexington, 
U S., 1810-1860 

Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion, 
1842 

Sermons, 1852-53 
Speeches, 1855 

(His Lift, by Weiss, 1S63 , Revillc, 1865 
Parkes (Bessie Raynor) afterwards Mrs Belloc, 
poetess, etc , *- 
Ballads and Songs, 1863 
Cot Aspasia (The), I860 
Gabriel, 1856 
La Belle Trance, 18G8 
Peoples of the World (The) 1870 
Poems 1855 

P Aniens (Joseph), lawyer, 1790-1805 
History of the Court of Chancery, 1528 
(Commended by lord Brougham ) 

Pahkes (Samuel) chemist, 1759-1825 
Chemical Catechism, 1800 
Chemical Essays (Arts and Manufactures), 
1823 

Parkes (William) 17th century 
Curtaine-drawcr of the World (The) showing 
how Vice in a Riche Embroidered Gowne 
of VelTet rides Ahorsebacke, and Vertue 
in Thnd bare Cloake goes Afoote, 1612 
Parkiiurst (John) lexicographer, born at 
Catesby, In Northamptonshire 1728-1797 
Divinity and Pre existence of Christ 
Demonstrated 1 787 

Greek and English Lexicon to the NewTcsta 
ment, 1769 

Hebrew and English Lexicon, 1?G2 
Parkd-sox (Anthonv) 1668-1723 
Collectanea Anglo-Mmoritica (i c the Grey 
Friars) 1726 (Well digested ) 

Legend of the Foundation of St Begas Abbey, 
1826 

Parkixso t (James), *-* 

Introduction to the Study of I ossils 1823 
Organic Remains of a Former World, 1804 
Pintcn.soN(John) herbalist, London, 1567-1611 
Paradlsl In Sole Paradisns Terrestrls, 1629 
Theatmm Botannlcum, 1640 (A work of 
merit ) 

Parktxsox (Joseph Charles), London, 1833- 
Govemmeot Examinations, 18C0 
Shakespeare a Freemason 
Under Government (a guide to the Civil Ser- 
vice), 1859 


Paekixsox, DD (Richard), poet, bom in Lan 
cashirc, 1703-1858 
Old Church Clock (The), 1844 
Poems 1845 

Parkixsox (Thomas), mathematician born at 
hJrkbam, in Lancashire, 1745-1830 
System of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, 1780 
rAnot-vs (Francis), bom at Boston, H S , 1313- 
California and Oregon Mail (The), 1840 
Discovery of the Great West (The) 1SG9 
France and England m America, 18G5-C7 
Frontcnac, 1878 

History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, 1851 
Old Regime in Canada (The), 1S74 
Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life, 1852 
Vassal Morton (a novel) 1856 
Pars ell, D D (Thomas), poet, born at Dublin, 
1679-1717 

Battle of the Frog3 and Mice (in three books, 
mock heroic), 1700 

Fairy Tale (A) Edwin and Sir Topaz (in the 
ancient English style) 1793 
Hermit (The), a story, In verse, from the Tal- 
mud, 1710 
Life of Zoilus 

Night-Piece on Death (Goldsmith preferred 
this poem to Gray s Elegy ) 

(His Life, by Goldsmith, 1770 ) 

Parr, LL D (Rev Samuel), bom at Harrow- 
on the Hill, in Middlesex, 1747-1825 
Aphorisms etc posthumous 1826 
Characters of ChaTlcs James Fox, 1809 
Letter from Irenopolis etc , 1792 
Prefatlo ad Bellendenum de Statu Pnscl 
Orbl", 1788 

(His Life by William Field, 1828, John 
Johnstone, M D , 1828 ) 

Paeeot (Henry), epigrammatist, abont 1573- 
1633 

Cures for the Itch (epigrams epitaphs, etc ) 
(160) Epigrams, 1608 

Laquei RidiculosI or Spnnges for Woodcock”, 
(in two books), 1613 

Mastive (The), or the Toung Welpe of tho 
Old Dogge (epigrams and satires) 1613 
More the Merrier (The) epigrams, 1608 
Mous- Trap (The) epigrams 1608 
Farht (Sir William Ldward) arctic voyager, 
bora at Bath, In Somersetshire, 1790-1855 
Journal of a Voyage for the Discover} of a 
North-west Passage, 1821 , Journal of a 
Second Voyage 1824, of a Third, 1820 
Narrative of an Attempt to reach the North 
Pole 1827 

(His Life by E Parry, D D , 1857 ) 
Parsoxs, M D (James), antiquary, born at 
Barastap'e, in Devonshire, 1705-1770 
Remains of Japbet, 1767 (European lau 
guages ) 

Pae o oxs (Robert), Jesuit, bom in Somersetshire, 
1546-1610 

Christian Directory, 16S3-91 
Christian Exercise (The Book of), 1684 
Conference about the Nest Succession to the 
Crowno of Ingland, 1694 (Showing It U 
be tho Spanish Infanta, and not James 
Stuart ) 

Decachordon of Ten Qnodlihical Questions, 
1600 

De Persecutione Anglicana Libeling, 1592 
Liturg} of the Mass (The), 1620 
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Memorial of tho Reformation 1696 
J’cspoii’lo ad Elizabeth® Ldlctum, 1592 
(Showing that the pope can dethrone 
monarchs ) 

T hree Conversions of Ingland (The) 1G03-1 
l\ In Cnthollqucs refuso to goo to Church, 
1590 

(Ills Elfc, by Thomas James, 1G12 ) 
Pvusoxs Lb D (Theophllus) untcr on law 
born at Newburyport, XJ S , 1197- 
Ileus Homo, 1809 
1 laments of Mercantile I aw, 1855 
Infinite (Tho) and the Unite 1872 
Laws of Business (The) 1857 
I awsof Partnership (The) 18G7 
I cgallext book for Business Men (The), 1869 
Memoir of Chief Justice Parsons 1859 
Lights of n Citizen of tho United States, 1875 
1 realise on Marino Insurance, 18GS 
treat iso on the Law of Contracts, 1851 
Treatise on the Law of Promissory Notes 1803 
Pam trr (General Sir Charles \\ llllnm) military 
engineer 1781-1814 

Course of Elementary Fortification 1822 
Military Follcj and Institutions of the British 
Linplre, 1803 

Natural Water Cements of England (I he) 
1830 

ILtlcs for conducting n Siege, 1843 
Universal Telegraphs for Day and Night 
Signals, 1823 

Tati rtsos (Daniel) ltent -colonel 1 81h century 
Hiltlsh Itinerary 1785 
ltoads of Lngland and Walts etc 1771 
I opographlcal Description of the Island of 
Grenada, 1780 

Tatmoup (Coventry Kearsay Dlghton) poet, horn 
at Woodford In Essex 1823- 
Angel of tho House (The) in fourparts 1855 
part 1 tho Betrothal, 18.it part ii tho 
1 spousal 185G, part ill 1 aithful for I ver 
18G0, p&rtlv the Victories of I-ove 1862 
Garland of Poems for Children (A), 18G2 
Memoir of Barry Cornu all, 1878 
1 oems, 1844 

I nmerton Church Tower, and other Poems, 
1853 

Unknown Eros (Tho) 1877 
Pvton RA (Sir Joseph Noel), horn at Dun- 
fermline, In Scotland, 1823- 
Jlic Ancient Manner (illustrations) 1863, 
Caliban Hstonlng to the Music, 1808 , Christ 
and Mary at tho Sepulchre 1873 Christ 
hearing the Cross 1847 , Christ tho Good 
Shepherd, 187G Dante meditating tho Lpi- 
sodc of Francesca, 1852 The Dead Lady, 
13j4, The Dowle Dens of 1 arrow (six pic- 
tures) 18G0 , talth and Reason 1871, A 
1 ury Raid 1863 Homo from tho Crimea 
1856 , In Mcmoriam, 1858, Luther at Er- 
furt, 1801, The Min of Sorrows 1876, 
Mors Janua Vita? 18Gb, The Muck Rake, 
1877 Oskold and tho Lllo Maids 1873, 

I he Tumult of Pleasure 1855 (Ids great 
picture), Quarrel of Olieron and rilanla 
1849 (In tho Scottish National Gallery), 

1 cconclliation of Oberon and ritanla 1847 
(in the Scottish National Gallery), Satan 
watching the Sleep of Clnist 1874 The 
Spirit of Religion (a prize cartoon) 1845 
She Spirit of iwlligkt, 187G 


Poem“ py a Painter, 1861 
Spindrift 1807 

pATnirK (St ), primalo of Ireland, 372-J93 
S Patricio adscripta Opuscula, print! d 
1G50 (Confessions Letter to Corotil etc) 
(His Life, by FI B 1625, Tuan Perez di 
Montahnn 1027, l'rolms, Tocelin, translated 
into I ngllsh by E L Swift, 1809 , J li 
I odd 18G3) 

PATittn, (Symon), bishop of Chichester, then of 
Hy 1G2G-170G 

Aqua Genitalis, 1G59 (On baptism ) 
Commentary upon the Old and New Testa 
ment, 1809 (AYlth Lowtb y Anmld, and 
1\ Idtby ) 

Divine Arithmetic (Psalm xc 12) 1G<9 
E riendly Debate between a Conformist and 
Nonconformist, 1GG9 
Glorious Lplphany (The) 1G73 
Heart s Easo ( Flic), 1671 
Jewish Hypocrisy, 1GG0 
Life of Dr \\ alter Raleigh 1C79 
Mensls Myslica (I he Lord s Table ) 1660 
Parable of the I llgrim 1005 
Paraphrase of Ecclesiastes and Caniirl « 
1729, Job, 1679, Proverbs, 1683, Prslin*, 
1680 

Pillars and Ground of Truth (The), 1637 
Search the Scriptures, 1G35 
Treallso on Repentance and Fasting, 1G3C 
Virgin Mary misrepresented hy (be Toman 
Catholics 1088 

Witnesses of Christianity, 1675-77 
(His I ire by himself 1839 ) 

Patti n.*n\ (Robert), zoologist 1802-1872 
First Steps to Zoology 1849 
Introduction to 7oology, 184G-48 
Natural History as a Branch of Education, 
1817 

On tlie Insects mentioned by Shakespeare, 
1842 

Pattprso-. (Robert Ilogartb), born In Ldln 
burgh 1821- 

l’conomy of Capital (The) 1861 
Lssays in History and Art, 1861 
New Revolution (The) I860 (Napoleon III / 
Science of Finance (The) 1867 
State (Tho) the Poor, and the Countn 1870 
Pattisov (Kc\ Mark), born at Horn In in 
Yorkshire 1813- 
Isaac Casoubon, 1875 

Snggestionson Academical Organization 1S03 
Tendencies of Religious '1 bought In 1 nglaml 
1860 

Paoldixo (James Klrkc) humorist etc , bam 
at Tlcasant Valley, U S , 1779-1860 
Book of St Nicholas (The) 1830 
Diverting History of John Bull ami Biothcr 
Jonathan (The) 181G 
Dutchman’s Fireside ( I he) a uovcl 1831 
John Bull In America (a satire In proso), „ 
1821 

Konlgsmarl o (a novel) 1825 
I<ay of the Scottish Fiddle (a parody) isn 
Letters from the South bya Northerner, 1»I7 
I ife of Washington 183o 
Merry Tales of tho 1 hrcc \Y ise Men ol 
Gotham 1826 

New Fllgrhn s Progress (The) 1829 
Old Continental (The), a novel, 1846 
[ Puritan (The) and her Daughter, 1819 
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Salmagundi (a new series) 1819 
Sketch of Old England by a New Englander, 
1822 

Slavery in the United States 1836 
I ales of a Good Woman 1829 
United States (The) and England, 1814 
1\ cstward Ho 1 (a novel), 1832 
(His Life, by his son, 18G7 ) 

Tar \ (James), novelist born at Rodney Lodge, 
Cheltenham, In Gloucestershire 1830- 
A t Her Mercy 
Best of Husbands (The) 

Bentlnck s Tutor 
By Proxy, 1878 
Curlyon’a Year 
Cecil s Trrst 
ClyfTnrds of Clyffe (The) 

Confidential Agent (A) 1889 
County homily (A) 1869 
Fallen Fortunes 
Family Scapegrace (Tlic), 1861 
Tor Cash Only 18S2 
Foster Brothers (The) 

Found Dead 
From Exile, 1881 
Grape from a Thorn (A) 1831 
Gwendolines Harvest 
Halves ~ 

High Spirits, 1379 

Humorous Stones 

Less Black than we re Fainted, 1878 

Like Father, Like Son, 1870 

Lost Sir Mossingberd, 1864 

Marine Kesidence (A) 

Mamed Beneath Him 
Mirk Abbey 
Murphy a Master 
Not Wooed, but Won 
Ferfect Treasure (A) 1869 
Some Private Views 1832 
1 wo Hundred Pounds Rev nrd 
Under One Roof 1879 
Walter s Word 
What He Cost Her 1877 
Woman s Vengeance (A) 

Patxt: (John), poet, • 

Intaglios, 1871 

Lautrec, 1878 

Life and Death 1872 

Masque of Shadows (The), 1870 

Songs, 1872 

PraciTAM (Henry) London 1576-1650 
April Shower (An) for Richard Sacv ile, carle 
of Dorset, 1624 

Art of Living in I ondon, 1G 12 
Commons Complaint (Tho) 1G1I 
Compleat Gentleman (The), 1622 
Dialogue between the Crosse in Cheap and 
Charing Crosse, 1611 
Duty of Subjects (1 lie), 1G39 
Epigrams and Satyrs 1600 
Gentleman’s Exercise (The) 1G34 
Graphics, etc,, 1606 

History of the Five Wise Philosophers ig 72 
Merry Discourse between Meum and Tuum, 
1639 

Minerva Bntanna, 1612 
Paradox in Praise of a Dnncc, 16(2 
Period of Mourning (for prince Henry), In six 
visions 1613 ' 

Prince Henry revived (a poem), 1615 


Thalia’s Banquet, 1620 
Truth of our Times revealed (The) 1638 
Valley of Vanetie (The) 1638 
Morthof a Penny (Hie) 1064 

Peacock, D D (George) mathematician *-1853 
Algebra (arithmetical and symbolical), 1342- 
1845 

Trigonometry, 1839 

Peacock (Edvard), born at Hemsworth, in I in 
colnsuire 1831- ^ 

Glossary of Words n c ed in the A\ npenlal.es of 
Manley and Comngbam, in Lincolnshire, 
1877 

John Markonfleld, 1874 
Mabel Horn, 1872 
Balf Skislaugb, 1870 

Pi vcock (Thomas Love) novelist and poet horn 
at Weymouth, In Dorsetshire, 1785-1866 
hovels 

Crotchet Castle 1831 
Gryll Grange 1860 
Headlong Hall 1815 
Maid Marian 1822 
Melincourt, 1817 
Misfortunes of Elphin 1829 
Nightmare Abbey, 1815 
Poems 

Genius of the Thames, part I j 81 0 part li 1812 
Palmyra (in 25 stands) 180G 
Ithododnphne, or She 'Thessalian ‘tpell ISIS 
(His Life, by Edith Nicolls, bis grand 
daughter 1875 ) 

Peauoe (Zachary), bishop of Rochester, bom in 
London 1690-1774 

Commentary on the Four Evangelists, etc 
1777 

(His Life by Derby, with additions by Dr 
Johnson 1777 ) 

Pi vnso\ D D (Edward), 1760-1911 
Iivelve Lectures on the Prophecies re 
lating to tho Christian Church 181i 
(Ills Memoir by T Green, 1819 

Teaiisox D D (John), bishop of Chester, bom 
at Snoring In Norfolk, 1612-1636 
Annales Cyprianicl, 1682 
Antiales Paulin! 1685 

Exposition of the Creed, 1659 (A standard 
\\ ork ) 

Golden Remains of John Hales of Eton 
1659 

Vindicitc Eplstolamm S Jgnatu, 1672 (To 
prove its genuineness ) 

Posthumous Oratlones, Condones, Dctermi 
nationes Theologian etc,lGS8 
(His Memoirs, by L Churton 1842 ) 

Pfck (Rev Francis), antiquary, horn at Stam 
ford, ill Lincolnshire, 1692-1743 
Academia Tcrtia Angbcana, 1727 
Antiquarian Annals of Stamford 1727 
Catalogue of all the Discourses for and against 
Popery in the Reign of James II , 1735 
Desiderata Canola, 1732-35 
Memoirs of Cromwell, 1740 of Milton 1740 
Monasticon Anglicanum, still in the I ritMi 
Museum in MS 
(His Life, by Evans ) 

Pcckiiaii (John), archbishop of Cantcrhiirv 
mathematician bom in Sussex 1240 1292 

' De Summa Trinitate et Tide Catbolici i on 
humous 1510 

Perepectiva Communis, posthumous 1504 
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Pecock (Reginald), bishop of Chichester, 1390- 
J460 

Donet (a dialogue on the chief truths of 
Christianity), 1440 

.Repressor of Overmuch Blaming of the 
Clergy (The), 1449 

(His Life by Leu Is , by James Gardner, in 
No3 6 and 7 of The Fortnightly Eevieu), and 
by Morley, vol ii part i English Wnleis ) 
Tfclc (George) dramatist, 1540-1597 
Chronicle of Edward I , etc , 1593 
Descensus Astm®, 1691 
Device of the Pageant, Oct 29, 1585 
Eclogue Gratulatorie (An), 1589 
farewell (A), 1589 

Honour of the Garter (The), a poem, 1593 
Hunting of Cupid (a pastoral), 1691 
Merrio Conceited Jests posthumous 1627 
(A lampoon on himself) 

Polyhymnia, 1590 

%* For his six dramas, see ArrFNDix III 
(His Life, by Dyce, 1828 ) 

Pfgge, LLD (Samuel), antiquary, bom at 
Chestorfield, in Derbyshire 1704-179G 
Annales Flue do Trickingham, etc , 1789 
Anonymiana, 1809 

Coins fabricated by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury 1772 
Coins of Conobelin, 1766 
Croyland Boundary Stone, 1776 
Dissertation on Ang o Saxon Remains of 
Coins, 1756 

History of Beauchief Abbey, Derbyshire 1801 
History of Bolsover and Peak Castles, 1795 
History of Eccleshall Castle, Staffordshire, 
1784 

Life of Robert Grosseteste, 1793 
Memoirs of Roger de Wcsebam 1761 
rrcoF (Samuel) son of Dr S Pegge, 1731-1800 
Anecdotes of the English Language, 1813 
Curlalla, 1782, Cnrlalia Miscellanea 1818 
Supplement to Grose s Glossary, 1814 
Pemberton, M D (Henry), mathematician, 
London, 1694-1771 

View of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophy, 1728 
*,* Ho assisted Newton in preparing the 
new edition of Pnncipia 
Pembrokf (Maty Herbert, countess of) sister 
of sir Philip Sidney, 1556-1621 (She mar 
ried 1575 ) 

Antony (a tragedy) 

Elegy on Sir Philip S'dney 
Pastoral Dialogue in Praise of Astride 
N B — To this lady Sidney 8 Arcadia is dedi 
cated, and on this lady the famous epitaph 
was written by W Browne 1645— 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, — 
Death, ere thou hast killed another, 

Fair, and good, and learned as she, 

Time shall throw his dart at thee 

(Often ascribed to Ben Jonson ) 

Pfnt, (Granville), *-* 

Bioscope on the Dial of Life, 1814 
Christian Survey of tho Periods of the World, 
etc , 1814 v. 

Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and 
Mosaical Geologies, 1822 (To show their 
agreement ) 

Ezekiels ‘fioguc”1814 

Memoirs of Admiral Sir William Penn, 1833 


TfNN (William), founder of Pennsylvania, 
bom in London, 1644-1718 
Account of the People called Quakers, 1691 
Account of tho Provinces of Penury lvanii 
1681 

Account of bis Travels, 1G77 
Christian (The) a Quaker, and the Quaker a 
Christian, 1674 
Journal 

Libels no Proofs (a broadside) 1674 
Light shining out of Darkness, 1699 
Naked Truth needs no Shift (a broadside), 
1674 , 

No Cross, no Crown, 1669 
(His Life, by Marslllac, 1791 , T Clnrl son, 
1813, W H Dixon, 1851 , S Janney, 0 8) 
Pengellt (William), geologist, born in Corn 
wall 1812- 

I ignite Formation of Bovey Tracey, hi 
Devonshire, 1SG3 

Pe sant, LLD (Thomas), naturalist, born el 
Downing in Wales, 1726-1798 
Account of Londqn, 1790 
Arctic Zoology, 1784-87 
British Zoology, 1766 
Genera of Birds, 1773 

History of tho Parishes of Whitcford mil 
Holywell, 1796 

History of Quadrupeds 1781 (The Sy nopsis 
enlarged ) 

Indian Zoology, 17G9 

Journey from Chester to London, 1792 Lon- 
don to Dover, etc , 1801 
Journey to Snowdon 1778-81 
Literary Life, 1793 (His autobiography ' 

Of tho Patagonians 1788 * 

Some Account of London, 1799 
Synopsis of Quadrupeds, 1771 
Tour from Downing to Alston Moor 1901, 
from Alston Moorto Harrow gate, etc , 1804 
Tour in Scotland, 1771 
Tours in Scotland, 1776 
Tours In Wales, 1773 

Penn fix (Henry Cbolmondcly) poet, 1336- 
Angler-Naturallst (The) 1864 
Book of the Pike (fbe), 1866 
Crescent (The), poetry, 1866 
Fishing Gossip, 1867 
Modern Babylon (poetry), 1873 
Modern Practical Angler, 1873 
Muses of Mayfair (poetry) 1874 
Puck on Pegasus (poetry) 1861 
Pennicdick, M D (Alexander) Scotland poet, 
1652-1722 

Blue Blanket (The), a tract, 1722 
Blytbo Muses’ Banquet (The), poems 1731 
Caledonia Trlumpbans (a poem), 1699 
Poems 1762 

Streams from Helicon (poems), 1720 
Pefts (Samuel), bom at Brampton, In Hunting 
denshire, 1632-1703 

Diary, in shorthand, deciphered by tlio Pcv 
John Smith, and published 1825 
Memoirs of tho Royal Navy, 16S8 
(His Life, by Smith, 1840, H B Wheatley , 
1881 ) 

Perctvae, M D (James Gates) poet, etc , horn 
in Connecticut, D S , 1795-1856 
Clio (prose and verse), 1822-27 
Poems 1820 

Kepprt on the Geology of Connecticut, 1842 
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Hamer lgic , 

(Hi* Life by M aril 1853 ) 
l’rrc:\ al, M D (Thomas), born at \\ arrlngton, 
in Lancashire, 171O-1S01 
I>*aya Medical and lutpcrtmcnlal, 1*"C7 73 
Medical 1 Ji‘C? 1803 (_I1I3 be*t v erk ) 

Prr«VAU.(\\ llllsni) htppopatWnyirl, *-* 
Anatomy of (be How l'-TC 
Hlppopatbtdogy, 1F3( 

l,ectnrei on Herre*, their I'orni and Action 
is a 

Lecture* on tho ) eterlnnrv Art 1S23-2G 
Terer M D (John), n lalogirt, bom n Not 
tfnglnm I»17- 

Mrf *lln*pv or the Ar* of Kxtrsctl lg Metal’ 
from ttrlr Ore*. 1BG1 


Memoirs of Lord Nelson l’to 
Suprndftiuns connected with Medicine nnd 
hurpory, 15 tl 

rtTrr (sir \\ Ullam) cconrrmut, born at lion) 
fey, In Hampshire 1G23-1C87 
Colloquium Davidls cum Anlma run, 1079 
HHi-rnlm Dellnentlo, etc, 1085 
Political Anatomy of Ireland, 1031 
Political Arithmetic, 1082-30 (Ills chief 
vv orb ) 

I’ulllleal Survey of Ireland posthumous 1719 
Treatise on 1 axe* nnd Contributions, 1002 
rcTrr (W llllam) 1030-1707 
Ancient Light of Uic Commons of I n gland 
]G°0 

Ins Pnrllamcntnrlum 1730 


Metallnrgv or Gold c, I\er, and la-ad isca 
Metallurgy of I/*ad IK Ilvtrlsatlrm, and Cti 
I*”lIatlon 1371 

Frrer, Ilf) (fiiomsA). h f <!iopof IVomore bom 
at ISntgi'Orth In Shropshire, 1 T— *e-l K 1 1 
T«ay on tho O lgln of the 1 nglldi Stage 
17°X 

Hermit of M arl-worth 1771 
Key to the New Testament, 1779 
Peflnue* of Artricnl I ngll*h I’o trv 170 j 
( flu chief Tre*k ) 

TVotuInbotu 

Tire Pieces of Tttjnfe I’octft, 1703 
Mallet f Serttern Arfbjuitier, l",0 
Song of Solomon, l'Cl 

TracT A*.rcT>o~r*, compil'd by lhotnas Ilyer 
lev of llotnt Iw-nr’r In fVo'land under 
the p«endmvns of " 5 ! ol o' an! ‘ lleuben 
Percy,” bro'herr of the IV-tudletlne Mona* 
tf-v, Mount lb-ngc*, D 20-23 Hi* rale 
nti enortror a. 

Pcttr, ILA (John), ldlnbnrph un- 
Tl * Armourer* 1833 Am * ftr IMtcherafl 
18C0, He r u*tj hla Peon* 1*31 Iterirethc 
Hattie, 1»30, DS'grace of Cardinal \\ o|. *y 
lfcOt The Doctor P-G?, A Drumlttad 
Onrt*Martlal, D-'G, Tho nig of lYuee, 
1873 Tfce Ganihlcr a 1 Irtlm 18G3; Gcorgo 
roc rtfurtng to tahe the Oath DCt ino 
GIp'V Oak is*2, Hit of the Mt nd ff 
Finlthy, 1875; llerGrnre 1831, His Grice, 
15S0, Ho I Ho! Hoi lFTt Dio Hour, 
Iff , Hnn'cd Down, 1577, Jacobite* 1*75, 
Tulle* an 1 Prior lAvrrencf, If 4 , A b night 
of the I*lb Century, 167” ; Hie Laird le;s, 
Midnight Ma-ch, 15*3, Pax VoMrenm, 
JFt°, The 1 nllar, 1871, lloh Pov, 1878, 
A Sally, 1870 banrtnary, 1*73, bllvlus 
and I’lirebe 1572 A t'ata Secret, 1871, 
A Slop Iff, A Sntml aid Paggrr right, 
1F77 ; ferroa to the lie* rgH, 1572 , The 
ThrtAt,lS7G; * 1 1* Dlj the May dav IMO, 
The fo mire 1«G1 , louchMoue mid Aud 
ley, 16'Ot Trea*m 1FG7; Tlie Trio, 18C3, 
Trout Ihblng In tlio Highland* IP 31 , 
Tnvle —Itli a Highland fmtjgglrr, iRG’j 
Vr eary with Present Ca*e and lltmory Sad, 
ISOS , Vr'hat d ve lad , Madam t DGl 

Prmostrtr (3 1 mna* Jo^pU), ttrdirroleeDf, 
Jyandon, 1791-18C3 

HIhl!otheraSn**es(anv 1827-39 (Admirable) 
Chronicles or the Tomb* 18(7 
HI*! rv of Fpyrit'an Mnmmles, Ifili 
Jledlcal 1’ortralt Gallery, lpjo 

1'eraolraof Dr Lottmm, 1817 


Miscellanea I’arllainentarla, 1G91 
rrrrog (John l^wh), bom In Virginia II S 
D2(- 


Adr futures of tny Grrudfnther, 1887 
Memoir of W M IViton 1870 
0 »<r tho Alleghanle* etc 1 EG 9 
Sta'latlcal Vletvof Jlllnol*, 185 J 
I *111 Lira (Ambrose) the IIA10 twef, nicknamed 
Natnbvpamby ” Phllln*, born In l^lces- 
tciablre 1 G 71-1719 


Hriton (The) n tngmla, 1722 
l)i*trt**cil Mother (Hit) a tragedy, 1 , 12 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (a tragedy) 
1722 


I Ifoof John llllam*, Archbishop of \orh, 
1700 


Pv'ornl* (alx In number), 1709 (tailed by 
'1 Ickell • the line t In the language ’ ) 
Pcrdan Talcs, 1703 
Poem* 1718 


Poetical I .clter from Cbnenbngen (A) ITno 
(Ilia I He br I)r John*on ) 
Pitiurs(Iobn) the Tonjjmt, born In G\ ford 
rhlre 1O7G-1T08 


nienhrlm 170o 


Cyder (In two booh*), 1709 
Splendid Snllllng (llieXa parody on the *t\)e 
of Milton i:oj 
(III* Life by S< well 170i) 
rrrmjs.OLr (John George), hutortt 11 , tic, 
1803-1805 

Illslon of Jnglnnd during U10 Helgn 0' 
(■corge III , 1803 

HKory of the 1 aw ofl ahbnce, 1800 
Introduction to the Study of the Homan I„aw 
ism 

Principles nnd Maxims of Jurisprudence, lair 
rmtlti HA (John) of Aberdeen 1817-18G7 
I'll l’A'co (k>o ught hj finecn 3 Irtorli), ]855, 
Thellou*oof Common* (containing alioae 
30 portraits) 18G3 A Utter Writer of 
Seville (bought In queen \ Ictnria), 1S3< 
Life among tho Gipsies nt Seville, 1903 
Marriage of tho Princess Hoy al, lsno 
Spanish Contrahandbtas (bought by prlnco 
Albert), 1858 v 1 

Pmi-ufs (Charles) jwt 17°3-185D 
Consjlatloiia of J rln (The) isis 
Garland for the Graao of Sheridan, 1SIC 
Historical Cliarncterof Kapolton, Isit 
U ynrnt of tho tmemld Jelc (The), a poem 

Uvea of Ccledlno and St Aubert OHc), a 

romance, 1811 ' 

Recollections of Curran, etc , 1818 
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J'iiili irs (Edward), 1630-1630 
Coronation Ode 1685 (James II ) 
Enchiridion, 1684 
Llfo of Milton, 1691 

Mysteries of Love and Eloquence (The), lojfi 
New World of Words (A), 1720 
Speculum Linguro Latin®, 1684 
Theatrum Poetarum, 1675 
(His Life, by W Godwin, 1815) ‘ 

Pntmrs (John), geologist, 1800-1874 
Geology (In the Cabinet Cyclop-odla), 1837 
Geological Map of the British Isles 
Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire 
Map of tho Strata of England and Wales 
Rivers, Mountains, and Sea coast of York 
shire, 1855 

Three 1 ears Observations on Rain 
Piiillits (Sir Richard) pseudonyms James 
Adair Rev S Barrow, Rev D Blair, Rev 
C C Clarke, Rev J Goldsmith, M Pelham, 
etc It is scandalous for a publisher to 
palm off his books under such false names 
expressly Intended to deceive the public, 
and to trade on the reputation of another s 
name 1768-1840 
Million of Facts, 1832 

Mornings Walk from London to ICcw (A), 

1817 

Practices of Anonymous Critics (lhe), 1806 
Proximate Causes of Material Phenomena, 
1821, 1821 

(Why and Because, and First Catechism, os 
Rev David Blair, Readings in Science, as 
Rev C C Clark, editions of Goldsmiths 
Ristornf, as Rev J Goldsmith , eto ) 
PuiLLirs, LL D (Samuel), journalist, 1815- 
1854 

Caleb Stukely (a novel) 1843 
1 mlnent Men and Popular Books, 1852-54 
We are all Low People hero (in Blackwood s 
Magazine ) 

Pmr.urs, R A (Thomas), horn at Dudley, 1770- 
1845 

I ccturcs on Painting its History and Prin- 
ciples, 1833 

PurLurs (William), geologist, London, 1773- 
1823 

Elementary Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Mineralogy, 1810 (Excellent ) 

Outline of the Geology of England and Wales 

1818 

PiULnrorTS, D D (Henry), bishop of Exeter, 
bom at Bridgewater, 1778-1809 
Letter to tho Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the Gorham Case 1850 

letters to Mr Canning on the Roman Catholic 
Claims, 1827 

Letters to Charles Butler, 1825 20 
Pickex (Androw), novelist, born at Paisley, in 
Scotland, 1788-1833 
BlackrWatch (The) 1833 
Club Book (The), 1831 
Domino a Legacy, 1830 
laics and Sketches of West Scotland, 1828 
Tractarian (The) 1829 
Traditionary Stories of Old Families, 1833 
1 ravels and Researches of Eminent English 
Missionaries, 1830 
Waltham 1832 

- Pickfn (An lrcwBelfrage),j>oet, Scotland, 1892- 


Bcdonins (The), and other Poems, 1828 
Lights and Shadows of a Sailor’s Life 
Plague Ship (Tbo) 

PiCKERSOii.T., R A (Frederick Richard) InstoTi 
cal painter, London, 1820- 
Burial of Harold, 1847 (in the House of 
Lords), Combat between Hercules and 
Achelous, 1840, Death of King Lear (a 
prize cartoon), 1843 , Flonmel in the Cot 
tage of the Witch (In the national concc 
tlon at tho South Kensington Museum) 
Loves Labour Lost, Samson betrayed 

Pixpai! (Peter) See Wotcor 

Pinkerton (John) antiquary, eto , born at 
Edinburgh, 1758-1820 
Ancient Scottish Poems, 1786 (Valuable ) 
Antiquities of Western Scotland, 1793 
Essay on Medals, 1782 

Enquiry Into the History of Scotland before 
Malcolm III , 1789 

General Collection of Voyages and Travels 
1808-14 

History of Scotland (House of Stuart) 1797 
Iconogrnphia Scotica, 1795-97 
Letters on Literature, 1785 
Medallic History of England, 1790 
Modem Geography, 1802-7 
Ode to Craigmiliar Castle, 1776 
Origin and Progress of tho Scythians and 
Goths, 1787 

Petralogy (a treatise on rocks) 1S11 
Rimes 1782 
Scottish Gallery, 1709 
Scottish Poems 1792 
Scottish Tragic Ballads, 1781 
oeloct Scottish Ballads, 1783 
Vita Antiqum Sanctorum, etc , 1789 
Walpoliann, 1799 

Piozzi (Mrs ), maiden namellester Lynch Salus 
bury (her first husband was Mr Thraie), 
born at Bodvel, in Wales, 1839-1821 
Anecdotes of Dr S Johnson, 1780 
British Synonymy, 1794 
Letters to and from Dr S Johnson, 1788 
Observations, etc , on a journey through 
France, Italy, and Germany, 1789 
Retrospection of the Most Striking Ev ents, 
Characters, etc , of the Last Eighteen Hun- 
dred Years, etc , 1801 
(Her Autobiography, published by Hay 
ward, 1861 ) 

Pi than (Isaac) phonographer, bora at Trow- 
bridge, In Wiltshire, 1813 
Phonography, or Writing of Sonnd, 1S40 
Stenographic Sound hand, 1837 

Pitt (Christopher) poet, born at Blnndford, in 
Dorsetshire, 1699-1748 
Poems, 1727 

Translations into verse of Vidas Jil »/ 
Poetry, 1725 , and Virgil s JTneid, 1740 
(Dr Johnson says, “Pitts JEntid pleases 
the critics, but Drydcu s tho people , l’itt s is 
quoted, but Dryden s read ’ Drydcu s name 
has mado his Virgil pass muster, with an 
inferior name It could not possibly have 
survived) 

Piaxcde (James Robinson), dramatist and 
costumier, LondoD, 1796-1880 
Babil and Bijou (a song) 1872 
Brigand (The), 1829 ( l ids play u Mains the 
song of " Qentlo Zitella ) 
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Ganqnc-cf and Ills Companions (The\ 1S74 
Continental Gleanings, 1*15 
Costumes for Shakespeare « Ftrg Jo x n, 1823- 
1525 

O oma far Shakespeare* 1 icAirtl ITT, 
ISM 

OycItvpTdla of CoHCtne 1E75-7? 

Danube (TheX from U!m to \ ienns I “30, 
the same as Percent of the Danube, 152? 
lllssjryof IM j«U Coinin'’, 1<3I, 1517 
lntroduc isi to Heraldry, i?C0 
Kina NtitcracJ.e“(a fa'ry talc! lfjl 
I-ays aid legends of tho Rhine 1?27, mu*!c 
be Rlrhep 

Jlald v artin (an opera'' 1~22 music by 
ICs'iep 

0 -t-on vibe libnUo), 182c nn eK by Vt eber 
Pop.nUr }o!-y Tales, 1R.A 

Pfc’-juKait at Arms. He , i“ 2. 
tVcollee ions aid P'flectlors (an autoHo 
prapb-X 1871 
l’er*l 1 ecoiir, l‘3» 

%• lor bis plays dirnws 111 
1‘l.ATrarit (JobnX rnitAr-inriCi-n, born at Rc' 
Tie In bcHIard, 1749-1610 
nemeris of GeomHty ITU 
Me tratians of Iho lint! nlsn 'fii»o*y of Hie 
Jjrtb 1*32 

Outlines of Natural llillo-ophc, 1B12-1C 
(Hu Mem >!n> by 1 Jeffrey aid J G 
riiyfe.tr 1522 ) 

Pi.anair 1 K_I> (Lyon), Kirn at Meerut, In 
Bengal, 1815- 

Irad of Van In Hrl&'Kn to Uf*ful Work, 
1 “Cj 

PrimiT aid Technical Idlin' Ion 1870 
f J ATTAtn (\\ IlllauiX 175?-1>-21 
lHlHh Family Autlqultv, i*00-ll 
Oratar-c'al and 1’o’H‘cal Atlas li J 6 
HK'o-yof Jacobinism ITPj 
I rtqU-y Sato the Decline aid fall of Nations 
1(00 

Ttor LUO (RoberlX ratura’ht and anfi 
query bam In Kent, lctl-103u 
Natural HI tc*y of OxfonSablrc 1C77 (Good) 
Na 1, al III' ery of Maff,ird«hIro 1C 5 
PlAtvsim. (D'miod), ^un’rC, bornlti 51 ropibire, 

isit-um 

1 rp rts 1571 (Much ea earned ) 

PtoirtiA (P'crcc) before 1350 

Prater an 1 Complaynte of the Plowevnan 
uilo Cl.ri le about 1303 
Xf'lo W 1111 de le ro lioubman (a religious 
all-girical satire generally attributed to 
Robot ls»hg!and and ruppo«rd to bare 
been vrlttea la tie Cert quarter of tbe 
Utb CenturyX Pril’Hl bj P Cowley, 1550 
Tbe Appendix to tb< 1 if ion 1' called 'Tlerm 
1 1 ji t< man a Cr'd',’ and was pub’lsbed by 
P W'oire 13. .3 

ritTn.Tr (l>onanlX l-o!an(it 1012-1710 
Almagenum Botanlcum, 1030 
Phvtographla, 1001-00 

Ptttxni n, I) D (Idvrard Hayes), pit!, etc, 
1*21— ' ' 

I.lbl* tdueitor (TbcX edited 1973 

II b”cal Gtudlrs, 18*0 

Booh of Pn.-rrbs, l?0t 

Rvrrayj of Scripture 1803 

CaPIng ofn MtalleuI 5 udent (The) 1549 

Odnmeis la 1 'men of Trouble, 1608 


Christ and Chris‘endom (a Boyle Lecture)! 
1S67 

Confession nnd Absolution, 1874 
Dangers Past and Present, 1801 
IXmlopie, etc. (2 he), 1800 
Delays anil Difficulties In UieChurcbci W ork, 
IS. 2 

Lducatlon of tho Clergy 1BG2 
FpIstlOofSt James (IbeX 1870 
bplsf Its of St. Peter mid of St Jude 13‘t, 

Fpl sties to the Seven Churches 1S77 
Gospels (The First riitxe) 1673 
Infiilcllty refuted, 1870 
King'* College Sermons 1851 

Ka-aru« and other Poems i„gi 
M asscr and scholar wltli other Poems, h u 3 
Ml« Ion oftbe (XmfJrter 1871 
Movement of Religions fbonght, 1870 
tlur LIK In lleaten, 18^0 
1 ervetlons to I ome 1?77 
l’esplce, Asplce Proipice etc, 16<G 
‘-ennons at King s College I8 j 9 
bplrlls In IT) con, 1671 
St 1 aul In Asia Minor, ctc^ 18.7 
?tudv of Theology, etc. 1633 
Theology ami Life (sermons) 1 EGO 
Tragedies of A-schyltis translated 1S70 , 
Sophocles, 155® 

T o night Hours 1°CS 
1 Ictory of ballli, 1674 
W boliSuIllclentf 1878 

I’ococki, 11 1) (IMnard), oncntahlt, born at 
Oxford 1C0I-10U 
Commentary on Mirth, etc , 1077 
Porta 1055 

EpcUmeu III* oriu Arnbtim, 1050 
lran»latlon of Abul Ilmrnjlus Into'Iastln 
1003, translxtlon of Grotlus’s /“« lcritatc 
y.rliafonir CAnr lanrc Into Arabic, 1CG0 
(Ills 1 Ife by Leonard Ttvells, 1740 ) 

I tMDCar, 1 L I) (ItlcbanlX bishop of Month, 
traveller in the halt, born at Southampton, 
In Hampshire 1T01-1"C5 
Observations on Kgypt, 1743 
Ol'oera ations on Palestine etc , 1745 
Por (1 dear Allen) poet end not •elttt, born at 
Biliimore, U-S, IB11-1B15 
AI Aarofl" and Minor Toems, 1623 
Ih lit (The) a poellcal word painting 1831 
Coucbologlfl (i First Book (TlieX 1940 
Lureka (a pro'e poem on tho cosmogonv), 
181 ? 

Narrative of Arthur Gordon' Pym, 1839 
Poem*. 1631 

Havtd (The), and other 1 oems, 1831 
Talcs, 1915 

Tales of tbe Grotesque Ho, 1810 
Tnmerlane and tomt Minor rocroe, 1829 
3Vo volumes of rale' posthumous 1650 
Potr (Iteglnsld) cardinal archbishop of Cautcr- 
burj , I >om at Stourton Castle, in StnlTord 
shire 1500-1558 

Do Omclllo Lll>er, postbmnons 1502 
ProF^clesIastlcajUnlutLsDefcnslone librlii 
1530 (Called by Wylbers "seditious nnd 
blasphemous. ’ It certainly gate print 
alarm to the king [Henry VJIIX and I ole 
promised not to publish It ) 
ftefornmiio Anglic, 1550 
(UK LID, "cx ofBcInn Guerrd fratium 
15CJ, another, "London/ J Adamson," 
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Pollok (Robert), poet, Scotland, 1793-1827 
Course of Timo (The) an epic poem in 10 
books, about 1820 eighth edition, 1828 
(His Life, by his brother, 1843, Hannay, 
1863, J H. Ingram, with Works, 1874-75 ) 
PoLvmrCE (Rev Richard), antiquary Com 
wall, 1760-1838 

Cornish English Vocabulary of Local Names, 
i83G 

History of Cornwall, 1803 
History of Devonshire, 1793-1800 
Poems, 1794, 1796, 180G, 1810 
Traditions and Recollections, 1826 
Pomfkft (Rev John), poet, born at Luton, in 
Bedfordshire, 1067-1703 
Choice (The), a didactic poem, 1699 
Dies Novisslma, posthumous 1704 
Reason, 1700 

(Life by Dr Johnson, who says “no poem 
has been more read than Pomfret’s Choice ”) 
Pond (John) astronomer royal, 1767-1836 
Astronomical Observations from 1811 to 1835 , 
continued by G B Airy 
Catalogue of the Stars, 1833 
Pont (Rev Robert), pastor in the kirk of 
Scotland, 16th century 
Against Sacrilege, 1599 
De Sabbaticorum Annorum periodis Chrono- 
loglca a Mundi Exordlo Digestlo, 1619 
De Unlone Bntannito etc , 1G04 
On the Right Reckoning or the Ages of the 
World, 1619 (He Bays tho year 1600 is 
A M 5548 ) 

Poor.r (Rev George AyUffc), 1809- 
History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in Eng- 
land, 1848 

History of England from a Churchman a Point 
of View, 1845 

PODLE (John) dramatist, 1786-1872 
Christmas Festivities, 184G 
Comte Miscellany 1845 
Comic Sketch book, 1835 
Hamlet travestied, 1811 
Little Pedlington, etc (a satire on humbug 
and all shams), 1839 
Oddities of London Life, 1838 
Patrician and Parvenu (The) a comedy, 1835 
Paul Pry (a comedy), 1825 
Phtneas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry, 1842 
Poole (Matthew), born at York, 1G21-1679 
Annotations on Scripture, 1685 
Synopsis Criticorum Biblicorum, 16G9-7G 
(160 Biblical critics His chief work ) 
Poolf, R A (Paul Falconer), bom at Bristol, 
1810- 

Arlete discovered by Robert le Diable, 1848 , 
The Beleaguered Moors, 1844, “By the 
Waters of Babylon, "etc , 1842 , Edward III 
at the Siege of Calais (a prize painting) 
1847 , Tho Emigrant s Departure, 1838 , 
Tho FareweU, 1837 , The Goths in Italy, 
1852, Hermann and Dorothea at the Foun- 
tain, 1840, Job and his Friends, 1850, 
Lighting the Beacon, 1864, Margaret at 
Her Wheel (from Faust), 1842, Solomon 
Eagle exhorting to Repentance, 1843, The 
Visitation of Sion Monastery, 1846 , The 
Well (a scene at Naples), 1830 
Porr (Alexander) poet, London, 1688-1744. 
Bathos or tho Art of Sinking, 1727 
Correspondence, 1735-30 


Dnnciod (in four parts), 1726, published 
1728, partiv 1742-43 
Elegy on an Hnfortnnate Lady, 1717 
Eloisa to Abelard, 1717 
Epilogue to the Satires, 1738 
Epistle on Taste, 1731 
Epistle to Arbuthnot, 1735 
Essay on Criticism (in verse), 1711 
Essay on Man (In four poetical epistles), 
1732-34 

Imitations of Horace, 1733, 1734, 1737 
n i ad translated Into English verso hook i -Iv 
1715 , completed 1719, begun 1713 
Messiah (The) a sacred eclogue, 1712 
Miscellaneous Poems, 1709 
Moral Essays (in live poetical epistles), 
1731-35 

New Dunciad (A) 1742-43 (Forming 

part iv of The Dunciad ) 

Ode on St CeciUa’s Day, 1713 
Odyssey translated into English verse, 1725, 
begun, 1721 

Pastorals (four in number), 1709 

Prologue to Cato, 1713 

Rape of tho Lock (in live cantos), '1712. 

Satires 1734 
Temple of Tame, 1712 
Treatise on the Bathos, 1727 
Three Hours after Marriage, 1717 
Windsor Forest, 1704, 1713 
(nis Life, by W Ayro, 1745, Owen Ruff- 
head, 1767, Bowles, 1807, Koscoe, 1821, R 
Carruthers , Ward, 18G9 , W Elwin, 1872 , 
C Clarke, 1873, Rossetti, 1873) 

POPHAM, D D (Edward) about 1740-1812 
Extracts from the Pentateuch compared with 
Passages from Greek and Latin Authors, 
1802 

Hlustrium Virorum Elogla, 1778 
Pobdaql (Samuel), poet, contemporary with 
Dryden 

Azaria and Hushni (a counter satire to Dry- 
den’s Absalom and, Achitophel ) 

Eliana (a romance) 

Herod and Mariamne (a tragedy) 1673 
Mundorum Explicatio (a sacred poem), 1661 
Poems, 1660 

Siege of Babylon (The) a tragedy, 1678 
Pobson (Richard), Greek critic, horn at East 
Ruston, Norfolk, 1760-1808 
Adversaria, posthumous 1812 
Hecuba edited 1797 
Letters to Archdeacon Travis, 1790 
Medea edited, 1801 
Orestes edited 1798 
PhcemsscE edited 1799 
Pbotil Gnecum Lexicon, posthumous 1822 
Tracts, etc , posthumous 1815 
(His Life, by Rev S Weston, 1808, Rev 
J S Watson, 1861 ) 

Pobteb (Anna Maria), poet and novelist, born 
at Durham, 1781-1832 
Artless Tales, 1793 
Ballads, and other Poems, 1811 
Barony (a romance), 1830 
Don Sebastian, 1809 
Fast of St Magdalen (The), 1818 
Honor O Hara (a novel), 1S2G 
Hungarian Brothers (The), 1807 (Her chief 
novel ) 

Knight of St John (The), 1821 
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Lakes of Killarney (The), 1801 
Octavla (a novel), 1193 
Rccloso of Norway (The) 1814 
Roche Blanche, 1822 

Eailor'a Friendship (A), and a Soldier’s Love, 
1805 

Tales Round a Winter Hearth, 1826 (With 
her sister Jane ) 

Village of Mariondorpt (The), 1821 
1\ alsh Colville 1819 

Poi ran (Jane), northst, bom at Durham, 177G- 
1850 

Coming Out (a novel), 1823 
Duke Christian of Luneberg, 1824 
Field of tho Forty Footsteps, 1828 
Pastor’s Fireside (The), a novel, 1815 
Scottish Chiefs (Tho) a romance, 1810 
Sir Lcbrard Seaward s Narrative, 1831 
Tales Round a Winter Hearth, 1826 (IS 1th 
her sister Anna Maria.) 

Thnddeus of ’Warsaw (a romance), 1803 
Porter (Sir Robert Ker), historical painter, horn 
at Durham, 1775-1842 
Battle of Agincourt, 1802. 

Battle of Alexandria, 1813 
Campaign In Russia (The) 1813 
Travels in Georgia, Persia, etc, 1821-22 
Porters, DD (Bctlby) bishop of London born 
atlork, 1731-1803 
Death (a poem), 1759 

Evidences for the Truth of Revelation, l^OO 
Lectures on St. Matthew, 1802 ! 

Life or Archbishop Seeker, 1797 
Sermons, 1783-94 

Temporal Benefits of Christianity, 1800 
Works, posthumous 1BU 
(His Life, by a layman of Merton College, 
1810 byP Hodgson, DD 1811 ) 

PoTr (Joseph), of Eton, In Buckinghamshire, 
1709-1787 

History and Antiquities of Windsor Castle, 
1749-62 

Potter (Humphrey Tristram) 18th century 
Cant and Flash Dictionary 1735 
Potter, DD (John) archbishop of Canterbury, 
bom at Wakefield, In Yorkshire, 1G74-1747 
Archrcologia Grace, 1697-93 
Discourse on Church Government, 1707 
Theological Works, posthumous 1753 
(His Life, by Anderson, Dunbar, dean 
Hook, In tho Archbishops of Canterbury, 
1861-75 ) 

Potter (Rev Robert), 1721-1804 
Translated Into English verse jEschylus, 1777, 
Furipxdts, 1781-82 , Sophoclfs, 1788 
Potts (ThomaB) about 1575-1630 
Discovery of Ditches in Lancashire 1613 
(Containing the trial or 19 "witches ’ ) 

Tov rr (Charles), about 1660-1750 
Torments after Death, 1740 
Virgin In Eden (The) 1741 
Visions of Eir llclster Ryley (no date) 
Poweal(Rcv Baden), natural philosopher, born 
at Stamford Hill, near London, 1796-1860 
Christianity without Judaism 1857 
Connection of Natural and Divine Truth, 
1833 

Experimental and 'Mathematical Optics, 1833 
History of Natural Philosophy, 1842 
Order of Nature and Claims of Revelation, 
1858 
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Progress of Physical and Mathematics* 
Sciences, 1834 

Revelation and Science, 1833 
Study and Evidences of Christianity, 1860 
Tradition Unveiled, 1839 
Unity of Worlds and of Nature, 1855 
View of the Undulatory Theory of Light, 1841 
Powell (Gabriel), of Wales, 1575-1611 
Da Antichrlsto et ejns Ecclesia, llbn 11 , 1605 
Unlau fulness of Toleration 
Powell (Robert), about 1599-1650 
Paralloll between Alfred and Charles X., 1634 
Powell (Thomas) Wales about 1573-1645 
Arte of Thriving 1635-36 
Loves Leprosic, 1598. 

Passionate ~’>et (The), 1601 
Tom of AH Trades, 1631 
Welch Bayt» to spare Provender, 1C03 
Wheresoever you see Meo Trust unto Your- 
selfe, 1623 (Against lending and borrow- 
ing) 

Pou ell (W Byrd) physiologist, horn In Ken 
tacky, US, 1799-18CG 

Natural History of Human Temperaments, 
1856 

Powfrs (Hiram) sculptor bom at Woodstock, 
in Vermont, UN , 1805-1873 
America (In tho Crystal Palaco at Sydenham) , 
California, Eve, 1833 (hts first great 
work). The Greek Slave, 1839 (exhibited 
in the Crystal Falace 1851) , 1a Penserosa , 
Proserpine i Tho Yonng Fisherman 1841 
Pownall( Thomas) antiquary, horn at Lincoln, 
1722-1805 

Administration of the British Colonies, 1765 
Antiquarian Romance (All), 1795 
Antiquities of the " Provincia Romans ” of 
Gaul, 1788 

Currents of tho Atlantic (The) 1787 
Study of Antiquities (The) 1782 
Potnet (John), bishop of Winchester, 1514- 
1556 

Defence for the Marriage of Priests, 1549 
Polltik Power, 1556 
Rj gbt Use of the Lordes Supper, 1 550 
Pointer, R A (Eduard John), bora In Paris, 
1830- 

Atalantn’s Race, 1876, Tho Catapult, 1803, 
Tho Festival, 1876 , The Fortune-teller, 
1877 Tho Golden Age, 1875 , Helen, 1881 , 
Israel In Egypt, 1867 , Moro of More Hall 
and tbo Dragon, 1873, Persons and Andro- 
meda, 1872, Rhodope, 1874, A Visit to 
Esculapius, 1880 , Zenobla captive, 1873 
Pbafd (IVlmbrop Mackwortb), poet, London 
1802-1839 

Works, posthmnons 2864 
(Life, by D Coleridge, 1864 ) 

Pi att (Tho Ven John Henry), mathematician, 
1809-1871 

Scripture and Sclenco not at Variance, 1850 
Treatise on Attractions, etc., 1860 
Pit arc (Samuel J ackson) poet and novelist, horn 
at St Xves, in Cornwall, 1749-1814 
Apology for David Hume, 1777 
Cabinet of Poetry, 1808 
Emma Corbett (a novel), 1776 
Fair Circassian (a tragedy) 

Tatnily Secrets (a novel) 1797 
Gleanings In rnglami 1790 
« Gleanings through IV ales, Holland, etc , 1 795 
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Landscapes in Verse 
T iberal Opinions (a novel), 1“T5 
Pupils ot Pleasure (a novel), 1779 
Sympathy (a poem) 

Tears of Genius (a poem on Goldsmith), 1774 
Translations of Goethe s Sorrows of Werther, 
1813 

Prendergast (John Patrick), horn in Dublin, 
1807- 

Cromwelllan Settlement of Ireland, 18G5 
Prescott (William Hlcklmg) historian, bom 
at Salem, U.S , 1796-1859 
Biographical and Critical Essays 1843 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 1837 
History of Philip II , King of Spain, 1855-59 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, 1843 
History of the Conquest of Peru, 1847 
(His Life, by TIcknor 1863 ) 

Price (David), orientalist, *-1835 
Lssay towards the History of Arabia before 
the Birth of Blabomet, 1824 
Prestos (Thomas), dramatist, 1537-1598 
*,* For his plays, see Attendix III 
PnESTivicn (Joseph) geologist, bom at Clap- 
ham, near London 1812 - 
Conditions under which the Drift Deposits 
wero accumulated, 1885 
Geological Conditions affecting the Construc- 
tion of a Tunnel between England and 
France, 1874 

Occurrence of Flint Implements 1865 
Past and Future of Geology (The), 1876 
Price, DD (Klchard) dissenting minister, born 
atTynton in Wales, 1723-1791 
American Devolution (The), 1784 
Civil Liberty, 1776 (86,000 copies sold in a 
few months ) 

Four Dissertations on Prayer, etc , 1786 
1 reo Discussion on Materialism, 1778 
Meeting after Death, etc , 1767 
Miraculous Evidences of Christianity, 1776 
Northampton Mortality Tables 
Principal Questions, etc , in Morals, 1758 
Treatise on Reversionary Payments, 1769 
(His Life by W Morgan, 1816 ) 

Price (Rev Ihomas), born at Builth, in Wales, 
1787-1818 

Hanes Cymru, 1836-42 
Literary Remains, posthumous 1854-55 
(His Life by Jane Williams, 1854 ) 

Pi ice (Sir Uvedale), born at Foxley, in Here- 
fordsblrer-1747-1829 

E«ay on the Modem Pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin, 1827 

Es=ay on the Picturesque, 1794 
Price (William) orientalist, 1780-1830 
English Embassy to Persia, 1825 
Grammar of Hindustani, 1828 
Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, 
1823 

l'mcit vr.D, M D (James Cowles), ethnologist, 
bom at Ross in Herefordshire, 1785-1848 
Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, 1819 
Diseases of the Nervous System 1822 
1-astera Origin of iho Celtic Nations, 1831 
History of the Epidemic Fevers of 1817-1819 
which prevailed in Bristol, 1820 
Natural History of Man, 1843 
On Different Forms of Insanity etc 1842 
Researches into the Physical History of Man 
kind, 1813 (His Erst and best work ) 


Treatise on Insanity, 1834 
■Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, 1822 

Pricket (Robert), poet, about 1570-1650 
Honor’s Fame in Iriumph riding (in verse), 
1604 

Newes from the Kings Bath (in verse) 1615 
Souldior’s Pesolntion (A), m prose, 1603 
Souldlcrs Wish nnto King lames (in 
verse), 1603 ’ 

Time s Anatomlfl (in verse) 1606 
Pridealx, DD (Humphrey), born at Padstow, 
in Cornwall, 1648-1724 
Connection of the History of the Old and New 
Testament 1715-18 (His chief work ) 
Ecclesiastical Tracts, 1716 
Life of Mahomet, 1697 
Marmora Ovonlensia et Arundellianis 1676 
Origin and Right of Tithes, 1710 
Priestlet, LL D (Joseph), natuial philosophe 
and theologian, born at 1 ieluhead, near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire 1733-1804 
Answer to Paine’s Age. of Reason, 1795 
Autobiography, 1795 
Chart of Biography, 1765 
Comparison of the Institutes of Bfoses and 
those of other Ancient Nations, 1799 
Correspondence, posthumous 1818 
Discourses of tho Evidences of Revealed Re 
llglon 1794 

Disquisition on Matter and Spirit, 1777 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity (affirma- 
tive), 1777 

Doctrines of Heathen Philosophers compared 
with those of Revelation, 1804 
Experiments, etc., on Air, 1774-79 (Ills 
great work ) 

General History of tho Christian Church, 
1790-1803 

Harmony or the EvangehstB 1777 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity, 
1782 

History of the Early Opinions concerning 
Christ, 1786 

History of tho Present State of Electricity, 
1767 

nistory of tho Present State of Vision, Light, 
and Colour, 1772 

Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
1772 

Lectures on History, etc , 1788 
Lectures on Oratory and Criticism 1777 
Lectures on tho Theory of Language, etc, 
1762 

Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, 1780 
Notes on all tho Books of Scripture, 1803 
Rudiments of English Grammar, 1769 
Scripture Doctrine of Remission, 1761 
Theological Repository, 1769-88 
Theory of Language etc , 1762 
(His Life, by J Com - , 1805 , by seir and 
bis son, 1806-7 , by J T Rutt, 1824 ) 

Prime (Rev John), contemporary with queen 
Elizabeth 

Exposition of the Epistle to the Galathlans, 
1587 

Nature and Grace, 1583 
Queen Elizabeth and King Solomon com 
pared 1585 

Sacraments of Baptism and the Supper (The\ 
1582 
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Txascz (John), antiquary "bora at Axmlnslcr, 
In .Devonshire, 1613-1723 
V, orthies of Devonshire, 1701 
PnnonE, M.D (Sir John), Scotland, 1707-1782 
Diseases of the Army, 17S2 
Six Discourses, 1783. (Much admired ) 

(His Life, by Andrew Kippis, D D, 1783 ) 
Pnc.GLE (Thomas), poet, bom in Teviotdale, 
Scotland, 1783-1831 
African Sketches, 1834 
Ephemendcs, 1823 

Narrative of a Residence la South Africa, 
1835 

Scenes of Teviotdale, 1816 
(His Life, by L Ritchie, 1830 ) 

PmOE (Sir James) surgeon 17S0-1863 
Life of Edmund Burke 1824 
Life of Olher Goldsmith 1837 
Palos (Matthew), pod, bora at \\ imborae in 
Dorsetshire, 1664-1721 
Alma (in three cantos), 1717 
Carmen Scculare, 1700 

City and Country Mouse 1683 (fn ridicule 
of Drjden 6 Bind and Panther ) 

Solomon (In three books) 1718 
(His Life, by Dr Johnson, J Mitford, 
. — - 1835, Geo Gilfillan, 1857 ) 

Pboctez (Adelaide Anne) poetess, 1835-1861 
Chaplet of Verse, 1802 
Legends and Lyrics, 1858, 1861 
(Memoir, bv C Dickens, 18C6 ) 

Procrra (Bryan Waller), poet, pseudonym 
“Barry Cornwall ' London, 1790-1874 
Autobiography, posthumous 1877 
Biography of Kean J835 
Biography of Lamb 1836 
Dramatic Seines, 1819 
Effigies Vo ilcm, 1832 " 

Es_ays and Talcs (in prose), 1851 
Flood of Thessaly (The), 1822 
Harcjan Colonna, 1820 
Mirfndola (a play), 1821 
Sicilian Story ( V) 1S20 
(His Memoirs, by Miss Martlnean, 1872 ) 
FrtTCHAPD (Andrew) micrarcopist, *- 
History of Infusoria, Living and Fo'sii, 
1841 

I ist of Patents and Inventions, 1844. 
MIcrograpbla, 1837 
Microscopic Illustrations, 1840 
Natural History of Animalcules 1834 
Holes on Ntatural History, 1844 
PrOcror (Richard Anthony) astronomer, horn 
at Chelsea, 1837- 
Botderland ofSdence, 1873 
Constellation Seasons 1867 
Cycloidal Curves in the Motions ofPianet 0 , 

etc., 1878 

Easy Star Lesran", 1881 
Elementary Astronomy 1871 
Essays on Astronomy 1872 
Expanse of Heaven (The), 1873 
Familiar Science Studies, 1882 
Gnomonlc Star Atlas (The), 1866 
Half hours with the Stare, I860 
Half-hours with the Telescope, 1868 
Handbook of the Stare (The), 1866 
Light Science 1871, 18i3 
Moon (The) 1873 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy, 1877 
Orbs Around 0s l"2he), 1872 


Other Worlds than Ours, 1870 
Our Place among Infinities 
Pleasant Ways In Science, 1878 
ItoDgh Ways made Smooth 1879 
Saturn and its System, 1865 \ 

Sun (The), 1871 
Sun-Views of the Earth, 1867 
Transits of Venns 1874 
Universe (The) and Coining Transits, 1874 
Wages and Wants of Science 4V orfcrre 1876 
Procr, JLD (William), chemist, 1786- ls50 
Chemistry and Meteorology (a Bridgewater 
treatise), 1834 

On the Nature anil Treatment of Stomach 
and Renal Diseases, 1840 
PimrE (George), political economist, 1781-186° 
Autobiographic Recollections, posthumous 
1870 

Introductory Lecture, etc., to . .Political 
Economy 1823 

Pnn.T,E (William) political tenter, born at 
Swalnswick, in Somersetshire, 1600-16G3 
Antipathre of the English Lord Jy Prelacie to 
Regall Monarchy and Civil! Unity, 1641 
God's Judgments on Sabbath Breakers, 1636 
History of Archbishop Laud 1644 
Hist no-mas tlx, or Scourge for Stage-riavere 
1633 (For, which he was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life.) 

Lame Giles, etc, 1G30 

Lms of John, Henry III-, and Edward I 
(Third vol of I’rynne’s “Records ) 

Nieves from Ipswich, 1637 (Against the 
bishops for which he was pilloried and lost 
both his eare ) 

Pleasant Purge for a Roman Catholic, 1642 
Pride e Purge, 1648 

Records of the Tower, etc, 1666-6° (Bv far 
his most valuable production ) 

Peons (Dr William Owen), of Wales 1753 
1835 

Cambnan Register, 1796-1818 
Myvyrian Archeology of Wait' 1801-7 
Translation of Paradise Lost into B cl b 
1819 

Pcgi r (Augustus Northmore Welby) archit'et, 
London 1811-1852 
Ancient Timber Houses, 1830 
Architectural Dlustrations of the Pul>lit> 
Buildings of London, 1827 
Chancel Screens and Rood Loll', 1848 
Contrasts (Between Mediaeval and Present 
Buildings), 1841 

Designs for Floriated Ornaments, 1849 
Examples of Gothic Architecture, 1831-3° 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornaments, 184, 
Gold and Silrer Ornament and Costume, 1816 
Gothic Furniture (15th century) 1836 
Gothic Ornaments from Ancient Build- 
ings, 1831 

Iron and Erass Work Designs, 1836 
Ornamental Timber Gables (I6tb century), 
1831 

Paris and Us Environs (200 views) 1829-31 
Present State of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
1842 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 1827-23 
Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of 
- Normandy, 1828 

True Principles of Pointed or Christian Archl 
tccture, 1843 

4 o 
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Pvlteset, 31 D (Richard) botanist , bora at 
Longhborongb, in Leicestershire, 1730- 
1801 

General Vle*v of tho Writings of Llnnicufl, 
1782 

Historical and biographical Sketches of the 
Progress of tenlanyin England, 1790 
(His Life, by Mamn ) 

Poltook (Robert) about 1720-17C5 
Life and Adventures of Peter 11 ilkins (a 
romance), 17S0 

rt'tcn, tho comic weekly paper that doth 
“cleanse the foul body of the infected 
world " was started 1811 
PtmcEit (Henry) musical composer, bom at 
Westminster, 1058-1695 
Collection of Ayres, posthnmou3 1097 
Dido and JEneas (a cantata) 1080 
Ode for St. Cecilia s Day, 1683 
Orphens Britanmcns, posthumous 1697 
Sonatas (12) 1683 
Te Deum and Jubilate, 1697 
Pdechas (Rev Samuel), bom at Tha\tcd in 
Essex, 1577-1628 

Haklytus Posthumus, or Purchas bis Pil 
grimmes, 1625-20 

King s Tower etc., of London (The) 1623 
MIcrocosmus or the Hlstorle of Man, 1619 
Purchas his Pilgrimage, etc , 1613 
Pdset, D D (Edward Bouverie) 1800- 
Advice on hearing Confession, 1878 
Church of England a Portion of Christ s Ono 
Holy Catholic Church (The) 1865 
Colonlarum npud Gratcos atqoe Romanos 
inter so Comparatio, 1821 
Daniel the Prophet, 1861 
Doctrine of the Real Presence vindicated, 
1855 

Everlasting Punishment, 1861 
History of the Councils of tho Church, 1857 
Holy Eucharist (The) 1813 (For this sermon 
. he was suspended for three years ) 

Minor Prophets (The), 1862-67 
Real Presence, etc , 1855 
Remarks on Cathedral Institutions, 1815 
Royal Supremacy, eta 1850 
Sermons (Parochial) 1880 
Sermons (University) 1859 1872 
Tracts for the Times (Nos 18, 66, 67, 69), 
1835 

TTnscience, not Science, adverse to Faith, 
1878 

PnTXEvnAJt (George), 16th century 
Arte of English Poesic, 1589 
Partheniodes, 1579 
(Memoir, by Ilazlewood, 1811 ) 

PrctOFT (Rev James) 1813- 
Agony Point, 1861 (Warning against living 
at ‘ Agony Point ” from debt or other diffi- 
culties ) 

Collegian’s Guide, 1845 
Dragon’s Teeth, 1863 (Sown by bad educa- 
tion ) 

Elkerton P.ectory (a tale), 1860 
Greek Grammar Practice, 1844 
Latin Grammar Practice, 1844 
Recollections of College Life, 1845 
Remarks on School Education, 1842 
Student s Guide to University Honours, 1842 
Twenty Years in the Church (a tale), 1859 
\\ ayB and Works of Men of Letters, i860 


Pm, LL D (Henry James), poet laureate, Lon 
don, 1745-1813 

Alfred (an epic poem in Bix boohs), -1801 
Commentary illustrating the Poetics ofAti 
stotle, 1792 

Comments, etc , on Shakespeare, posthumous 
1807 

Prog-ess of ReDnement, 1783 
Shooting 1784 

PrtB (William Henry), pseudonym “ I phraim 
Hardcastle," London, 1770-1843 
History of Royal Residences, 1819 
Microcosm, 1803-6 
Wine and lYalnnts, 1823 

Quarles (Francis) poet, born near Romford, in 
Essex, 1592-1644 

Alphabet of Elegies (The), 1623 (On Dr 
Aylmer ) 

Argalus and Parthenia (a pastoral romance 
in three books) 1621 
Barnabas and Boanerges, 1C46 
Divine Fancies, 1632 
Divine Poems 1630 

Emblems, etc., 1635 (His best-known work ) 
Enchiridion of Meditations, 1652 
Feast of Wonnes (a history of Jonah), 1620 
Hadassa (a history of queen Esther) 1621 
Hieroglyphikcs of the Life of Man, etc 1638 
History of Argalus and Parthenia, 1621 
History of Samson, 1631 
Job Militant, 1624 

Loyal Convert (The) posthumous 1G44 
Pentalogia,pr Quintessence of Meditation l G20 
Shepherd b Oracles (The), posthumous 1644 
Sion s Elegies (tho Lamentations of Jcre 
miah), 1624 

Sion s Sonnets (Solomon’s Song) 1025 
Virgin Widow (a comedy), posthumous 1619 
(His Life by R. A Willmott, 183o ) 
Quarles (John), poet, son of Francis Quarles, 
1G 24-1 665 

Argalus and Parthenia continued, 1 Gj 9 (See 
above ) 

Banishment of Tarqnin (sequel to “The Rape 
of Lucrece) 1655 
Divine Meditations, 1655 
Fodb Lachrymarum, 1648 (Jeremiah para 
phrased See above, “ Sion’s Elegies ) 
Poems, 1648 

Regale Lectum Miserim, 1648 
Triumphant Chastity, 1684 (Joseph ) 
Quartfiilt Review (The), Tory In politics, 
Etarted 1809 

Quilcet (Thomas de), bora at Manchester, 
1785-1859 

Autobiography, 1853 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 1821, 
1822 (His best-known work ) 

Logic of Political Economy, 1844 
Works (In 20 volumes), 1856-60 
(His Life, by Dr R S Mackenzie, U S., 
1855 , Miss Martlneau, 1872 Page, 1877 ) 
Qurvcrr, MR (John), London ‘-1723 
Lexicon Physlomedlcum, 1719 . 

Pharmacoptcin, posthumous 1733 
Qumcr (Josiah), born at BoBton, U S , 1744- 
1775 

Observations on Boston Port Bill 1774 
(His Memoirs, by Josiah Quincy, 1825, 6e« 
bqlow ) — 
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Qtrncr(Jos!a[i), bora at Boston, U S , 1772-1864 
Essays on the Soiling of Cattle, 1859 
History of tbcJJoston Athensum, 1851 
History of Harvard University, 1810 
Life of John Quincy Adams, 1858 
Memoir of Josiah Quincy Junior, 1825 
Municipal History of Boston 1852 

BADCLurr (Mrs), maiden name Ann Ward, 
novelist, born in London 1284-1823 
Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, 1789 
Gaston de Bondeville 1828 
Italian (The) a romance, 1797 (Copyright 
£800 ) 

Journey through Holland, 1795 
Mysteries of Udolpho (The), 1794 (Her best 
novel , copyright £500 ) 

Poems, 1834 

Bomnnco of the Forest (The) 1791 (I prefer 
this to the “ Udolpho ') 

Sicilian Romance (A) 1790 
Baffles (Sir Thomas Stamford), natmahst, 
born in Jamaica, 1781-1820 
History of Java, 1817 (Excellent ) 

Baqo (Rev Thomas), poet, born at Nottingham, 
1808- 

Creation'e Testimony to its Author, 1855 
Deity (The), a poem, 1834 (Of which the 
“ Incarnation forms a part ) 

Heber, and other Poems, 1810 
Incarnation (The), and other Poems, 1833 
Lays from the Prophets, 1841 
Lyrics from tho Pentateuch, 1837 
Alan’s Dreams and God’s Realities 1853 
Martyr of Verulam (Tho), and other Poems, 
1835 

Scenes and Sketches 1847 
Raleigh (Sir Walter), born at Budlcigh Salter 
ton, In Devonshire, 1552-1818 (He him 
self Bpelt his name Ralegh ) 

Discovery of Guiana, 1695 
History of the World, 1614 
Poems, posthumous 1813 
(Hla Life, by Whitehead , Oldys, 1738 , 
Birch, In Biographical Sketches, 1748-52 , Cay- 
ley, 1805 , Mrs A T Thomson, 1830 , P r 
Tytler, 1833, C Whitehead, 1854 , 5Iact By 
Napier, 1857 St John, 1868 , Edwards, 1870 ) 
Ralston (William Ralston) 1829— 

Early History of Russia (The), 1874 
Krlloff and his Tables, 1869 
Nest of Gentlemen (A) 18G9 i 
Russian Folk Talcs, 1873 
Songs Illustrative of Slavonic Mythology, 
etc, 1872 

Ramsay (Allan), poet, born at LeadhUls, La- 
narkshire, In Scotland, 1686 1758 
Evergreen (The) a collection of songs, 1724 
Fables (30), 1730 
Fables and Tates, 1722 
Fair Assembly, 1723 

Gentle Shepherd (a pastoral), 1725 (Tho best 
In either the Scotch or English language 7 
Health (a poem) 1724 
Monk and the Miller (The), 1723 
Poems 1721, 1728, 1731 
Scots Proverbs, 1736 
Tartaua, or the Plaid, 1721 
Tea-table Miscellany (a collection of songs), 
1724, 1725, 1727, 1740 
(His Life, by G Chalmers, 1800 ) 


ItAMsar, LLD (Andren Crombi ) geologist 
1814- 

Geology of Arran, 1858 
Geology of North Wales, 1858 
Old Glaciers of North Wales and Switzerland, 
3860 

Physical Geology etc., of Great Britain 1878 
Rajisaf (Andrew Michael), called “ h<- Cheva- 
lier Ramsay, ’ bom at At r, In Scotland, 
1686-1743 

Essai de Politique, 1719 v 

Histoire de la Vie deT’dnelon, 1723 
Histolre de la Vic de Tnrenne, 1735 
Voyages de Cyrus, 1727 

Ramsvt, AID (David), historian, born In 
Pennsylvania, 1749-1815 
History of the American Revolution, 1790 
History of the Revolution of South Carolina 
1785 

Illstoiy the United States, 1817 
Universal History Americanized, 1819 
Ramsat, LL D (The Very Rev Edward Ban 
nerman), horn at Aberdeen, in Scotland, 
1793-1872 

Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 
1858 

(Memoir, by C Rogers, 1873 , Cosmo Innes, 
1874 

Ramsay (William), 1806-1865 
Manual of Latin Prosody, 1859 
Manual of Rbman Antiquities 1848 
Randolph (Rev Thomas) diamahst and poet, 
bom in Northamptonshire, 1605-1635 
Amyntas orthe Impossible Dow n (a pastoral), 
posthumons 1638 

Aristippus, or the Jovial Philosopher (a 
comedy), 1630 

Corneliauum Dolium, posthumous 1638 
Hey for Honesty (a comedy), posthumous 1638 
Jealous Lovers (a comedy), 1629 
Muses' Looking glass (The), a comedy, post 
humous 1638 
Poems, posthumous 1638 
Rankine (William John Macquorn), 1802-1872 
Ci\H Engineering, 1862 
Kastall (John), ‘-1630 
Boke of Purgatorvc 1530 
Existcns of God (The), 1630 
Pastymo of tho People, 1529 
Rastall (William), London, 1508-1565 
Collection of Statutes in Force ana Use, 1557 
RAVESscr.orT (Thomas), musical composer 
1502-1640 

Brief Discourse (part songs), 1614 
Deuteromella, 1609 
Mellsmata, 1611 

Musical Pbansics (23 part-song«), 1611 
Whole Book of Psalms, 1621 
Rawlins (Thomas) dramaticauthor, 1610-1670 
Calanthe (a volume of poems), 1648 
Rebellion (Tho), a tragedy 1640 
Tom Essence, or the Modish Wife (a comcih ) 
1677 ^ ' 

Tunbridge Wells (a comedy) 1678 
RaW'linson (Rev George) born at ChadlingUm 
In Oxfordshire, brother of sir Henry 1815- 
Chrlstiamty and Heathenism contrasted 1 - n ] 
Five Great Monarchies of tho Ancient V or'il 
(The), 1862 1864 

Historic Evidences of the Truth of Christian 
Records (a Bampton Lecture), 1800 
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History of Ancient Egypt, 1881 
History of Herodotus, 1868-60 
History, etc , of tho Sassatdan Empire, 18,0 
Manual of Ancient History (A), 1869 
It a \vli\pon' (Sir Henry Cresisfcke), born at 
Cbadlington, tn Oxfordshire, 1810- 
Memorananm on the Publication of Cunei 
form Inscriptions 

Outline of the History of Assyria, 1862 
I 1 avlinson, LED (Richard), topographical 
antiquary, 1700-1766 

thief Historians of all Nations and their 
Works 1723-30 

I nglisn Topographer (The), 1720 
History and Antiquities of Hereford, 1747 
It. iv (Iter John), naturalist, born at Black 
Notley, in Esses, 1628-1705 
Catalogus Plantarum Anglin, 1670 
Catalogue Plantarum circa Cantabngiam 
Nasccntium, 1660, supplements, 1663, 1685 
Collection of Proverbs, 1672 (Now his best 
known work ) 

Historia Piscium, 1686 
Hlstorla Plantarum, 1686-1704 
Methodus Plantarum Nora, 1682 
Omithologia 1676 (This was from Wil 
Ionghby<s MS ) 

Physlco-Theological Discourses on Chaos, tho 
Deluge, and the Dissolution of the World, 
1693 

Sj nopais Methodlca Animalium, 1693 
hi nopsis Methodlca Stirpinm Brltannicarum, 

1690 

M isdom manifested In Creation (The), 

1691 

(His Life, by W Derham, 1760 ) 
l'r veil (Angus Bethune) noidist, etc, 1821- 
1866 

Claret and Olives, etc , 1852 
Clement Lorlmer, 1848 
1 eonard Lindsay, 1860 
Natural History of Bores, 1864 
I no (Thomas Buchanan), pod , born In Chester, 
Pennsylvania, U S , 1822 - 
Honso by the Sea (Tho), a poem, 1856 
Laye and Ballads, 1848 
New Pastoral (Tho), 1855 
Lsade, DCL (Charles), noielist and play- 
writer, 1814- 

Autobiography of a Thief, 1858 
Christie Johnstone (a novel) 1853 
Cloister nnd the Hearth (The), a novel, 
1861 

Course of True I ovc neTcr d d run Smooth 
(a talo), 1857 

Drink (a melodrama) 1879 
Foul Play (a play) 1868 (With Boucicault ) 
Gold (a play), 1850 
Griffith Gaunt (a novel), 1866 
Hard Cash, 1863 
Hero and Martyr (A), 1876 
Jack of All Trades (a novel), 1858 
King’s Rivals (Tho), n play, 1854 
Iaivo me Little, Love me Long (a novel), 
1859 

Masks and races (a play), 1854 (With T 
Taylor ) 

Neier too Lato to Mend, 1856 (His best 
novel, dramatized by himself) 

Peg Woffington, 1852 

Put Yourself in His Place (a novel), 1870 


Scuttled Ship (The), a play, 1877 
Simpleton (A), a novel 1873 
Terrible Temptation (A), a novel, 1871 
Two Loves and a I ifo (a play), 1854 
Wandering Heir (The), a play, 1876 
White Lies, 1860 
Woman hater (A), a novel, 1877 

P.eade (John Edmund), poet, bom at Broadwell, 
in Gloucestershire, 1800-1870 
Broken Heart (The), and other Poems 1395 
Cain, the Wanaorer, 1J30 
Catiline, 1839 
Italy, 1838 

Laureato Wreath (The), 1863 

Man In Parndlso, 1856 

Memnon, 1851 

Poetical Works, 1865 

Revelations of Life, 1849 

Revolt of tho Angels (The), 1830 

Vision of the Ancient Kings (Tho) 1811 

Recop.df., M D (Robert), mathematician, bom 
at Tenby, in Wales, 1600-1658 
Castle of Knowledge (spherical trigonometry), 
1651 

Gronnde of Artes (arithmetic, etc ), 1540 
Tathway to Knowledge (geometry), 1551 
Urinal of Physlcke (in dialogue), 1548 
Whetstone of Witte (treatise on algebra), 
1657 

(He invented tho symbol =, meaning 
" equal to ’’) 

Redden (Laura C ), American authored *- 
Idylls of Battle and Poems of the Rebellion, 
1864 

Notable Men of the Thirty seventh Congress, 
1862 

Redden a (Cyrus), bora nt Penrhyn, in 1\ ales, 
1785-1870 

Gabrlelle (a Swiss talc), 1829 
History of Shipwrecks, etc , 1831 
Keeping tip Appearances (a novel), I860 
Modern Wines, 1833 
Mount Edgccumbe (a poem), 1812 
Remarkable Misers 
Retirement, and other roem« 1810 
Velasco, or Memoirs of a Page, 1846 
lVife and not a Wifo (A) 

1 esterday and To Day 
%* And 30 ether books, with scores of 
pamphlets, etc. 

REBQitAVE, R A (Richard) born at Pimlico, 
near London, 1804- 

The Attiring of Griselda, 1850 , Calling Sheep 
to Fold, 1876, The Castle builder, 1841, 
Country Cousins, 1848, Deserted, 1877, 
The Evelyn Woods, 1850 , Tashion s Slaves 
1848, Tie Flight into Egypt, 1851, fho 
ForestPortal, 1853, Friday Street, Wotton 
1878, Tho Governess, 1845, Gulliver on 
the Farmer’s Table (bts first exhibit), 1836 , 
Happy Sheep, 1847 , The Heir como of 
Age, 1878, Help at Hand, 1877, Hidden 
among the Hills, 1881 Tbd Mill pool, 
1876, The Moorhens Haunt, 1847, Tho 
Oak of the Mill-head 1876, An Old English 
'Homestead 1854, Olivias Return to her 
Parents, 1839 , Tho Poet’s Study, 1851 , The 
Poor Teacher, 1843 , Quintin Llatsys, 1839, 
The Reduced Gentleman’s Daughter, 1840, 
The Sempstress, 1844 , Sermons in Stones, 
1874; The Solitary Pool, 1849, Spring (the 
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Trout s dark haunt), 1848 Starting for a 
Holiday, 1875, Startling Foresters, 1874, 
Sunday Morning 1846, To Market beiow 
the lllll, 1876, Tranquil Waters 1874 , 
Wandered awav, 1880, Tie Wedding 
Mom (departure), 1844 A Well-Spring in 
the t orest, 1877 , Tito Woodland Mirror, 
1 Sj 2 , The W'rtck of the Forest 1S75 
Also with Ins brother S Redgrave * ACen 
ttiry of Painters ’ 1864 (irorn Hogarth 
to the international gathering ) 

Prui D D (Andrew) Independent minister, 
I lOndon, 1787-186- 
Yo Iictlon (a religious novel), 1S19 
(His 1 ire, by A and C Reed 1867 ) 

PrW) (Isaac), London 1742-1807 
Ihogrvphla Dranntlca, 1782 
Repository, 1777-83 

1’rns 1)1) ( Vbraharu), Unitarian minister, of 
Wales 1743-1823 
Q cloprdLa (in 85 parts), IbOJ-to 
Reeve (Clara), novelist, born at Ipsa icli, 1733- 
1803 

Memoirs of Str Roger de Clarendon 
Old English Baron (a Gothic tale), 1777 
Phoenix (The), 1772 (A translation of the 
Arc'll is, n romance In Latin by Barclay ) 
Poems, 1769 

Progress of Romance (In dialog! e) 1785 
Ren r (IjovcII Augustus), naturalist 1808-1«05 
Conchologla Iconlca, ISIS et teq 
Inltlamenta Concliologlca, 1846-60 
Rrrvns (John) 1752-1829 
History of Lngll«h Law 1783-64 (Valuable) 
History of the Law of Shipping and Naviga 
Won, 1“92 

Proposal of a ‘Bible Society ‘ onaNcw Plan, 
1603 

Retd (JJayn-), notch l, born In LBIcr, Inland 
1318- 

Afloat In the Forest 1806 
Boy Hunters (The), 1832 
Brum or the Grand Bear Hunt 1=60 
Basil Boys (The) 1855 
C-staw ays ( The) 1870 
Child WiTe (Fhe) 1869 
Cliff CUmb-'W (The) 1804 
Croquet, 1863 
Death Shot (The) 1873 
Dc<ert Home ortho latnily Robinson, 1831 
fatal Cord (The), a talc, 1870 
Finger of Fate (Thcl 1872 
Flag or Di trc*s (The) 1876 
ForeM I -riles (flic), 1851 
Giraffe Hunt' rs fine) 1=67 
Guerilla Cider (The), 16G7 
Gwen W rnn (a romance) 1877 
Headless Horseman (Phe) 1863 
Hunter's Feast (Tbs), a novel 1562 
Maroon (The) a note! 1862 
Mountain Marriage (The) 1876 
Ocean Walfe 1864 
Oecola (a novel), 1869 
Plant Hunter? (The) 1857 
Quadroon (1 he) n novel 1836 
Quadrupeds v\ lint they are, and where found- 
1807 

Ran Away to S>a, 1861 
RICo Rangers (The) 1619 
*%alp Hunters (Dio) 1830 
Tiger Humors (flu) 1860 


War Trail (The) 1838 
White Chief (The), 1855 
White Gauntlet (a romance) I8G4 
W bite Squaw (ihe) 1870 
Wild Huntress (The), 1861 
W ood Rangers (The), a not el, 1860 
Yellow Chief (The) 1870 
YonngVoyagours (The) 1853 
Y oung Y Tigers (The), 1850 
Pfid D-D (Thomas), metaphysician, born at 
fetrachan, in Scotland, 1710-1798 
Active Powers of tho Human Mind (The), 178b 
Ls'ay on Quantity, 1745 
Intellectual Powere of Man (The) 178 j 
I nquiry into the Human Mind, etc , l?ul 
Logics of Aristotle etc, 1773 
(His Life by Dugald Stewart 1803 ) 

Pfid (Sir William), natural philosopher c u>t 
land 1791-1853 

Law of Storms, 1838 (His chief work.) 
Progress of the Development ot the Lav of 
Storms, 1849 

K Extra (James), geographer, bom near Child 
leigh in Devonshire, 1742-1830 
Atlas of Bengal 1781 

Chart of tho Bank and Currents of Capo 
Agulhas, 1763 

Comparative Geography of Western Asia 
posthumous 1831 

Geographical System of Hcrodotnvctc , 1800 
(Of unrivalled merit) 

Illustrations chiefly Geographical of the 1 x 
pcdltion of Cyrus, and the Retreat 1816 
Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic 
Ocean eta, posthumous 1832 
Map of Hindustan, 1789 (Fxcellcnt ) 
Memoir of tho Geography of Africa, 1792 
Topography of the Plain of Troy ( The), 1 8 1 4 
Rkvwick, LL.D (James), New York, l?.S„ 
1792-1863 

American Biography 
Memoir of De Witt ClintOD, 1834 
Outlines of Geology 1833 
Outlines ofNaturul Philosophy, 1832 
Treatise on the Steam Engine, 1940-41 
Rr.rrov (Humphrey), landscape gardener, bom 
at Bury St Edmund", 17a2-lS19 
Fragments on tbo Theory of Landreuiie 
Gardening 1816 

Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gardening 
1795 

Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening 
1803 

P.FT'.OLtis (Frederick), drama iic author, 1765* 
1841 

*.* For Uls plays, see Arrnxprv III 
(His Life, by himself) 1826 ) 

Rrmoims (Rev James), orientalist, 1803- 
History of Jerusalem (from tbo Arabic) 1837 
Ivitab-i Yamini (from the Persian^ 1859 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua) painter, bomatPIvmp 
ton, near Plymouth, 1723-1792 
An Angel, representing a daughter of lord 
Gordon , Ariadne , A Bacchante , The lie- 
gar Boy Tho Bird, Tho Blackguard Mcr 
cury. The Boj laughing. The Calling of 
Samuel The Careful Sbephcrde-s, A Gap 
tvln of Banditti, Tho Cardinal Virtues A 
Child Asleep, A Child with its Guardian 
AngeLs , Children in the W'ood , Cleopatra 
dissolving the Pearl, Cornelia and terChil* 
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dren , Cottagers from 1 homson s Seasons , 
Count Ugolino, 1770-73 , Tbe Covent Gar- 
den Cupid , Cupid In the Clouds , Cupid 
sleeping, Cupids painting, Death of Car 
dlml Beaufort, Death of Dido, Dionysius 
the Areop ae itc , Tbe Duchess of Manchester, 
as Diana, IMwin the Minstrel Boy, Gar- 
rich, as hltcly , Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy, 17G2, A Gipsy telling 1 or- 
tuncs, Jhe Holy Famllyj 1782, Hopo 
nursing Lose, Infant Hercules strangling 
tho Serpent 178G, Infant Jupiter, Lady 
llinhe, as Juno, A head of Lear Lo\o 
loosing the /one of Beauty , Master Crcv e, 
as Henry VIII , Master Herbert, as Bacchus, 
Macbeth with the Witches, A head of tho 
Madonna, Melancholy, MI'S Beauclerc, os 
Una, Miss Meyer, as Hebe, Mrs Abing- 
don, as Comedy, 1704, Mrs Sheridan as 
at Cecilia, Sirs Slddons, as tho Tragic 
Muse, 1781, Mrs Talmosb as Miranda, 
The Mousetrap Girl Tho Nativity, 1773 
(burnt at Beltolr, 1810), An Old Man 
leading. Resignation, Robin Goodfcllou , 
Samuel praying (a portrait of a little boy), 
St Agnes (a portrait of a lady) , Tho Stu 
dlous Boy , Thais, Venus, Venus chasten- 
ing Cupid for learning to cast Accounts, 
Tho Vc'tnl , Vice, of tho Thames from 
Richmond 1784 (his only landscape) 
Portraits of Charles James TVs, 1731 (his last 
work), Garrick, 1759, 177G, Goldsmith, 
1770 , Dr Johnson, 1750 , Kittle Usher 
1753, Commodore Kcppcl, 1703 Lord LI 
gonier, 17G0 tho Marlborough family, 
1777 , Mrs Robinson [Perdita] 1782 '1 
Mieridnn, 1789, Sterne, 1701 , Colonel Tar- 
leton, 1782, the Ladles Wnldegravc, 1781 
Roots; 

Discourses (16) on Painting, 1771 
Note' of a Tour Through 1 landers, 1781 
(His Life, by Malone, 1734, Northcote, 
1813, larrington 1819, Cunningham, 1S54, 
Cotton, 1856 , C It. Leslie, 1863 ) 

RilTMLrt (Thomas the), tho earliest poet of 
Scotland (Ms son calls him “ lhoinas 
RymourdeFrcIldon' ) Real name, Thomas 
I carmouth Lorn In Twecddale, Scotland, 
about 1240-1298 

Prophcclesof tho Rhymer, first published 1G03 
Sir I rlstrem, edited by sir W Scott, 180 1 
’ iCAitDO (David) economist London, 1772-182J 
High Price of Bullion a Proof of tho Deprc 
elation of Bank Notes 1809 
On Protection to Agriculture, 1822 
On the Influence of a Lou Prlco of Corn, etc , 
1816 

Plan for a National Bank, 1824 
Principles of Political Lconomy, etc., 1817 
Proposals for an Economical and Secure Cur 
rency, 1810 

(His Life, by MacCullocb, 1816 ) 

Ricardo (Joseph Lewis), publicist, 1812-1862 
Anatomy of Navigation Laws 1867 
Rich (Bamaby) about 1540-1622 
Adventures of Brusanus, Prince of Hungary, 
1592 

Adventures of Simonides, 1581, 1581 
Allarmc to England, 1078 
Conference between Tady MacMarcal' and 
Patrlcke PUlne, 1602 


Dialogue between Mercury and an English 
Souidler, 1574 

* Exccllencie of Good Women, 1013 / 

Daren ell to the Mllitarie Profession, 1006 
Fanltes and Nothing Lise but Faultes, 1606, 
1C09 

Frolics of Long Experience, 1604 
Ingles, etc , to catch Opinion, 1613 
Iri'h Hubbub (The) 1619 
Looking Glasso for Ireland, 1599 
My I adtes Looking Glasse, 1010 
Pathway to Mllitarie Practise, 1537 
Short Survey of Ireland, 1609 
World never nonest till Now (Tbe), 1614 
Rich (Claudius lames), traveller, bom In 
Franco, 1787-1821 

Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, 1811, 1818 
Narrative of a Residence In Kurdistan, post- 
humous 1839 

Rich vpddf Burr, bishop of Durham, 1231-1345 
Phtlobiblon, 1315 first printed 1473 
(Ills I ife, by I Foss, In The Judges of 
Fngland, 1848-04 ) 

Rich vun os Cirescesti p, chronicler, born at 
Cirencester, in Gloucestershire 1325W402 
Do Situ Britannte 1355, first printed 1757 
Illstoria ab Hcnglstn ad Annum, 1343 
Liber dc Offlclls Ecclesia'tlcls 
Tractatus super Symbolum Majns ct Minos 
(Ills Life by Hatcliard ) 

Richard of Dfvizes, In Wiltshire, chronicler, 
12th century 

Chronicle, translated and edited by Dr Giles, 
1841 

RtCnARDS (Alfred Bate), poet etc , 1820-1875 
Croesus, King of Lydia (a tragedy), 1845 
Cromwell (a drama), 1847 
Death of Magdalen and other Poems, 1847 
Drcamoftbe Soul (Tbe), nndotber Poems, 1818 
Medea (n poem) 1859 

Minstrelsy of 1\ ar (The), and other Poems, 
1851 

Religlo Animp, and other Pooms, I860 
So Very Human (a novel), 1871 
Vandyck (a play) 1850 
Richards (Nathaniel) poet, about 1595-1660 
Celestial Publican (The), a poem, 1620 
McssaUna (a tragedy), 1640 
rooms, Sacred and batyrlcal, 1641 
Richardson (Charles), lexicographer, 177G 
1865 

Dictionary of tbe English Language, 1835-37 , 
supplement, 1855 

Illustrations of English Philology, 1815 
Richardson, M D (Sir John) arctic explorer, 
bom at Dumfries, in Scotland, 1787-1865 
Arctic Searching Expedition, 1851 
Fauna Boreali Americana, 1829-37 
Polar Regions, 1861 n 

Zoology, 1839, 1844-47 
Richardson (Jonathan) London, 1665-1745 
Essay on tho Art of Criticism as it relates to 
Painting, 1719 
Theory of Painting 1773 
Richardson (Joseph), dramatic author 1768— 
1803 Ono of tho writers of The Rolhad, a 
series of political satires, started in 1784 
It received Its name from Colonel (lord) 
Rolle, who was tbo subject of an early 
criticism In its pages 
*** For his dramas, see Amende III 
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R aji-nw: (Samuel), novchit, bora In Derby- 
shire, ICsfi-lTCl 

Clsri Harlowe, 1749 (Ws masterpiece ) 
Corn 1 potidi ico, po*thumons ISQf 
Ptmela, 1740 

Sir Charles Gramllaon 1753 
(His 1 Ifi. by Mr* Rarbauld 1*05, Rev L 
Mangn, 1S11 1 ) 

Rlnurn 0\ (\\ illlam) ;w‘ etc, 1741-1511 
Incolotcs of the Pti*«ian I mpirc ITS I 
Ls'its on Shakespeare, lT-'n, 17-9, IT 97, 
1*12 

Wa! I o r Loeklli (a lyrical d-ama) 1°01 
1 Oim* (clip Sir ruralt, 17bl 
I ten) ond(Rc4 Legit), lorn at 1 ivcrpool 1772- 
1*27 

limits o' the Too', 1814 (Ills lh.«t 1 noirn 
art) It 1 

fathers of the Kngll*h Clw rch, 1°0' - -11 
(lit* 1 lfo, bv T b Griinriianr U29 ) 

I iinman (Tho natiY archit'c 1 1-om at Mai ten 
Itr-d. In Ilcr». til re 177C-1“I! 

Attempt to discriminate the n v lrs 0 f \mltl 
lecture in 1 ngland, fan tit Conquest to 
the r< formation 1817 

Finnitt, (Henry Scott) poc' etc, Siothnd, 
1*13-18*0 

Oitl Itin 1’ulltlclan (Tl«) 1^1 1 
1 ocmt and Ml'cellanenus Piece*, 1517 
S rgs of lb* Ark 1831 

PtDurn. (Mrs J II) itotWuf maiden name 
Chirk le LiIli I-sivron Corran, pseudonym 
"TO PralTord bom at Carricrfirgu*. In 
Irilan 1 *- 

llarle ‘liv'ccelcy (ft high Ideal uovcll MS) 
Mnvc SjspKlon, li< J 
Iv./tiri Frlir* 

Ota at 1 bjimln (TV) 

Ih-riv I ontliL 
I ar ahne Iti b'ce 
Grrrp GtUh, 1871 
H'r Mo'Iits Darling 1*7* 

I ifi* Ar.slr/'(A) 1873 
'I r^m nttJ 1 « ns 
M rt mley * L Ulc, 1874 
Premie Ki It r 
P(V>* f >r )\ cilth (Tbe) 

1 >o Mi h Alone 

l.int-TT (!t< v GloncrCer), 1*02 1774 
Ilf- of II slup Pldley (tbs progrc*s of tbe 
1 cfjrraatlott), 17C3 

On the Uwi of the Syrhc 1 crslon of the New 
I fs ament J7CJ 

Ibychr (a poem In DoJrioy r Cb’/rrfton) 

Htn >ir f H on Jcoepb Ivmond), 1«9I-1* it* 
l>-cle*la«tleal Chronology, 1«40 
Lathi fngllith Dictionary 1819 
1 other and 1th Time* 1827 
Manual of Christian Antiquities 1839 
Manual of Scripture HWotv, HAT 
Jiatti'al History of Infidelity and Snper'tlllun 
1EA2 

Ittnirr (James) pseudonym "Sir C MuMI " 
1722-1777 

laics of the Genii 1755 
llirtn f) 1) (Nicholas), bishop of London 
I',(lf-15e9 

(>i Coma Dominica Ass*rtl<j, 1 CSS 
81 1 rlt« (pnblWietl for tho Parker Society), 
1841 

fills Life, by Gloucester Ridley, 1763 ) 


ltn/rATn (Rev George), of Stltcbell, In Scotland, 
1GC3-1717 

Border History of England and 'Scotland 
(The) posthumous 1770 
Rtt lit (George), 142., 1-1490 
Compounde of Alclictnle (In eight sy liable 
scree), 1471 (A metrical description of 
tbe way to mike aurum polahle ) 

Ptmrr, ILD (George) bora at Greenfield, 
U-S , 1802- 

Dlscotinres on tbo Philosophy of Religion, 
1839 

Handbook of Literature and the Pino Arts, 
lfiol (With I) Tailor) 
latest Form of Infidelity ( rite) 1810 
P siunci r (William de), atnonk of St Albans, 
ehronirler about IQJj- 1320 
Dc Rents l/cues ct I indiam, about 1265 
(fought 12C1) 

Gt ta f luardi 1, about 1310 
Optt' Clirnulronitn about 12, o (The bsrotw’ 
wars of 1,05, printed by the Camden 
b-iclcty, 1810 

Rticinr (L*ltch! noroUst, born at Greenock, 
1601-1805 

Game or life (The) 18 j 1 
Headpieces and 1 ailpl«c°, 1829 
Magician ( Thc\ 15 j3 v 

Pttmance or iitstory Ireland, t337-33 
I ranee 1831 

"C hlndrrliattnr*, tbe Rhine Robber, 1813 
Tales and Confessions, 1550 
W cary foot Common 1655 
Windsor Castle, 1810 
W 1 t*er I ienltigs 19o3 

Pirei; (To ep)o antiquary born at Stocklon 
on 1 ci's In Durham, 1752-1^03 
\nclcnt Popular Poetry , 1791 
Ancient bongs (from llcmy Iff to the Revo 
lutlon) 1790 

Annals of Caledonia posthumous 1623 
Ilibllogrnphta Poitlca 1802 
Calc! jnlan Muse (Xitel posthumous 1821 
6 ngll«b Anthology, 1*03 0) 

1 ngllsb sk/ngs 1783 
baity Tales posthumous 1831 
Gammir GurtonN Garland iio*tbumou3 1S10 
I Ifoof King Arthur posthumoun 1825 
Memoirs of tbo Cells and Gauls, posthumous 
1827 

Mlno* s Toems 1795 
Korthem Garlands poatliuntous 1810 
Oh'eriatlonson W arton » ingllsh Poetry, 
1782 

Robin Howl Toems, 1705 (Best 1 nown by ) 
UcotlKh Song* 1701 

(HI* I Ife by Haslcwooil, 1824 , sir Harris 
b icbolas 1833 ) 

Hi vit nr (Rrlton) animal painter, I/mdon, 
1840- (A SI A 1878 ) 

All tlmt uas lott of (ho Homeward Hound, 
1873 v An Anslous Moment 1B78, Apollo, 
1E71, Argiif 1873 Charity, 1R70, Cln.0 
turning the Compinlons of Ulyrsos into 
Snlne 1871 Como Rack I 1871 Daniel In 
tho I Iona Din, 1872 Endvmlon. 1830 
F ni 4 , Hatred and Malice (In dogs), lt)Si , 
hoi and Geese, 1863, Genius Loci 1S74, 
Hope defirm! 1881, Iron Bars 1864, Las, 
of the Garrison, 1875, Tho 7-ast Spoonful, 
1S°0, Lazarus, 1877 , A I/tgend of Sk 
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Patrick, 1877 , IiCt Sleeping Dogs lie, 1881 , 
A long Sleep 18C0 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 1870 , The Night Watch, 1830 On 
the Road to Gloucester Fair, 1859 , PallaB, 
Athene, 1876, The Poachers Nurse, 1866, 
The Prisoners, 1869 Rest from Labour, 
1858, Romeo and Juliet, 1864 , A Roman 
Holiday 1881, Sheep on the Cotswoids, 
1858, A Stern Chase Is always a Long 
Chase, 1876, Strayed from the Fold, I860 , 
Tho Swineherds Dogs, 1876 , War-lime, 
1875 

Huberts, R A (David), horn at Edinburgh, 
1796-1861 

Destruction of Jerusalem 1819, Inauguration 
of the Great Exhibition 1851 , Jerusalem, 
1815, Rome, 1855, Ruins of lCarnak, 
1845 

Sketches of tho Holy Land (in four vol«), 
1842-18 (A splendid work ) 

Hodfrts (Rev George), 1803- 
Dutles of Subjects and Magistrates, 1842 
Strata Tlorida Abbey In Cardiganshire, 1848 
Roufrtson (James Burton) 1800-1877 
Edmund Burke, bis Life, Times, etc , 1863 
Lectures 1858, 1861 

Prophet Enoch (Tho), au epic poem in blank 
verse, 1860 

Robertson - (Rev James Cralgie) born at Aber- 
deen 1813- 

Illography of Thomas Rocket, 1859 
Growth of the Papacy (The), 1876 
History of the Christian Church (In eight 
vols ) 1873-75 (in four 'ols , 1853-73 ) 

How shall we conform to the Liturgy? 1813 
Sketches of Church lll6tory, 1805, 1878 
Robertson (Joseph) antiquary, horn at Aber- 
deen 1810-18C6 

Circumnavigation of the Globe, 1836 
Concilia Scolitc, 1866 
Dclicia: Literarkc, 1810 
Guide to the City of Aberdeen, 1839 
Statute Ecclesitc Scotlamc 1861 
Robertson (Thomas William), dramatist, 
1829-1871 *■ 

%* For his plays. Bee Aitevdix 111 
Robertson (WlUIam) hebraist *-16S0 
Gates to tho Holy Tongue, 1653 
Index Alphnbetlcus HebralcoJiibllcus, 1GS3 
Thesaurus Lingua: Sanctre, 1680 
Robertson D D (William), historian, born at 
Bothwlck in Scotland 1721-1793 
History of America 1777, 1788 
.■((story of Charles V., 1769 (Ills best work ) 
HiBtory of Scotland, 1769, 1787 
Of the Knowledgo of India before the Disco 
very of the Cape of Good Hope, 
1791 

(His Ufe, by Dugald Stewart, 1801, Gleig, 

IS23) 

1 obfktson (William) antiquary, bom at Tor- 
dyce, in Scotland, 1710-1803 
History of Greece, 1768 
Index of Charters 1798 
Proceedings Relative to the Peerage of Scot- 
land, 1791 

Poems (Benjamin) mathematician, horn at 
Bath in Somersetshire, 1707-1751 
Inson s Voyage round tho World, 1710-41 
New Principles of Gunnery 1712 
(Ills Life, by Dr V ilsoii ) 


Romnson (A Mary I ), born at Leamington, in 
Warwickshire, 1857- 
Hnndful of Honey sucl les (A) 187s 
Robinson (Clement), port, 16th ctnturv 
Handful! of Pleasant Delights, 1 as t (Shake 
speare often quotes from these songs 4 
Robinson, DD (Edward), philologist, mini at 
Southington, US, 1701*1863 
Biblical Researches in Palestine 1841 
Greek and Fngllsb Lexicon of the Now Testa 
ment, 1836 

Harmon} of tho Four Gospels, 1816 
Holy Laud (llie), 1851 
Physical Geography of Palestine, 1865 
Robinson (Henry Crabb), born, at Bury St 
Edmunds in Suffolk, 1775-1867 
Diary and Correspondence posthumous 1869 
Robinson (Rev Robert) Baptist minister, born 
at Swaffliam, in Norfolk, 1735-179CT 
Arcana, 1771 

Ecclesiastical Researches, 1792 
History and Mystery of Good Friday, 1777 
History of Baptism, 1790 - 
Pica for the Divinity of Christ, l?7o 
Sermons 1786 

(His Life by George Dyer, 1796 ) 

Robinson (Rev Thomas), vicar of St Marys, 
Leicester, 1719-1813 
Christian System unfolded 1805 
Prophecies relating to the Messiah, 1812 
Scripture Characters, 1796 
(His Life, by tho Rev L T Vaughan, 
1815) 

Robinson (Rev Thomas) 1790-1873 
Last Days of Bishop Hebcr 1827 
Twin Fallacies of Rome (The) 1851 
Robison, LL D (John), natural philosopher, 
bom at Boghall in Scotland, 1739-1805 
System of Mechnnical Philosophy, posthumous 
1822 (Much esteemed ) 

Robt (John), topographical antiquary, born at 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, 1793-1850 
Traditions of Lancashire, 1829-31 
(His Life, by his widow, 1851 ) 

Rocuies-kb (John Wilmot, earl of), horn at 
Dltcbley, in Oxfordshire 1017-1680 
" My Dear Mistress has a Heart,” 1668 
Toems posthumous 1680 
UponNothlng, 1671 

Valentinian (a tragedy) posthumous 1G<5 
(His Life, by bishop Burnet, 1680) 

Rock (Rev Daniel), archaeologist, horn at Liver- 
poo], 1799-1871 

Church of our Fathers, 1819-53 
Hierargia, 1848 
Textile Fabrics, 1870 

Roebuck (John Arthur) bom at Madras, 1803- 
1879 

History of the Whig Party from 1830 to the 
Reform Bill, 1852 

Plan for the Government of our Colonies, 
1849 

Roger of Hoveden, or Howden, in Yorkshire, 
1129-1202 

Bede's Ecclesiastical History continued 
Rooer of Wendover, chronicler, prior of Bel 
vtir, in Leicestershire, *-1237 
Flores Ilistoriarum, 1230 (A history of tho 
world from the creation to 1235 ) 

Rogfr8 (Henry) 1814-1877 
Eclluscof Faith (The), 18^2 (His chief work) 
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Efsays, 1850, 1863 
Life of .Thomas Fuller, 1650 
Reason and Faith, 18C6 
Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 1874 
Theological Controversies of the Time, 18*4 
Rogers (Henry Darwin), geologist, born at 
Philadelphia, U.S., 1803-1866 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 1858 
Rogers, D D (John), born in Oxfordshire, 1679- 
1723 

Necessity of a Dlvlno Revelation, 1727 
Visible and Invisiblo Church of Christ, 1713 
Pocrns (Samuel), poet, London, 1763-1855 
Columbus (In 12 cantos), 1812 
F pistle to a Friend, 1738 
Human Life 1819 

Italy (In two parts), 1822 (Part i coutalns 
22 subjects part li 2t subjects) 

Jacqueline (a tale), 1814 
Ode to Superstition and other Poems, 1786 
Pleasures of Memory (in two parts), 1792 
Recollections, posthumous 1859 (His auto 
biography ) 

1 able Talk, posthumous 185G 1859 
I’OGft M.D (Peter Mirk), London, 1779-1869 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 1834 
I’hyeiologyand Phrenology, 1833 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 
1852 

Poiiaive (Rev Y\ illlam), horn at Hartlepool 
1714-1795 

Discourses (12) upon the Law and the 
Gospel, 1760 
Essay on Psalmody, 1775 
Ltfo of Faith (The) 1763 
Scripture Doctrine of the Lord's Supper 1765 
Sermons (12) upon Solomon a Song 1753 
Triumph of Faith (The) 1795 
Walk of Faith (The). 1771 
(His Life by the Ret W B Cadogan, 1796 ) 
Roscoe (Henry) 1800-1836 
lnw of Evidence in Criminal Case", 1836 
I ife of William Poscoo, 1833 
Lit es of British La wj ere 1830 
Roscoe, LL D (Henry Lnfield), chemist, I on 
don, 1833- 

Llementary Chemistry 
Lectures on Spectrum Analysis, 1869 
Trcatl«e on Chemistry, 1877 
Voscor (Thomas), born at Liverpool, 1791 
1871 

German Novelist, 1826 
Italian Novelist, 1825 
Life and Writings of Cervantes 1839 
I ife or William the Conqueror 1848 
Memoirs of Siltlo Pellico, 1833 (From the 
Italian) 

Spanish Novelist, 1826 
Tourist In Italy, 1831-33 
iourlst In Spain, etc., 1838 
Memoirs of bciplo de Ricca, 1829 
I ranslatlon of Memoirs of Bewenulo Cdlini, 
1823, Lanii a History of Painting, 1828 , 
SIsmontli s Literature, 1823 
POoCOE (William), historian, born near Lirer 
poo! 1753-1831 

I ife and Pontificate of Leo X , 1805 
Llfcof Lorenzo de' Medici, 1790 (Admirable ) 
On tbe Origin n’hd Vicissitudes of Literature, 
1817 

(His Life, by his eon Henry, 1833) 


Roscoe (William Caldwell), poet, bom at Liver- 
pool, 1823-1859 

Pooms and Essays, posthumous I860 
Rose (George), born at Brechin, In Scotland, 
1744-1818 

Obserx ations on the Historical Work of Charles 
James hoc, 1809 

Rosf (\\ Illlam) poet Scotland, 1762-1790 
Last Day of Love (The), and other Poems, 
1834 

Ross (Alexander), 1690-1654 
Arcana Microcosm!, 1652 
Ccntnrie of Divine Meditations (A), 1646 
Medicus Medicatns, 1645 
Mel Hcliconium 
Mystagogns Poeticus 1647 
Itcrum Judalcarnm Memorabilium, Ilbrl ill 
1617-19, Ilbrl iv 1632 % 

Three Decadsof Divine Meditlons, 1630 
View of all Religions (A) 1G53 
VirgillnB Lvangelizans 1034 
*»* This is the Ross to whom S Butler 
refers In Hudibras — 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read [all) Alexander Ross oxer 

Ross (Alexander) poet, bom la Aberdeenshire 
Scotland 1099-1784 

Ilolenorc, 1768 (Tho first publication, aged 
*0 ) 

(Ills Life, by the Rev Alexander Thomson, 
1812) 

Ross JU) (Alexander Milton) naturalist 
bom at Belleville In Canadi 1832- 
Architecture of Birds Nests, 1875 
Birds of Canada (The) 1872 
Iluttcrfiies and Moths of Canada (The), 1873 
1 Ieplias Americanos, etc , 1875 
Flora of Canada (The) 1874 
Tood of Canadian Birds (The) 1875 
1 orest Trees or Canada (I lie), 1874 
Mammals and Fish of Canada (The), 1878 
Migration of Canadian Birds, 1876 
Ross (Sir James Clark), arctic explorer, London, 
1800-1862 

Voyage of Discovery (1839-43) in the Southern 
Seas, 1847 

Ross (Sir John), arctic voyager, horn at BnKir 
roch in Scotland, 1777-1856 
Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a 
Northern Passage 1835 
Residence In Arctic Regions, etc , 1829-31 
Voyage of Discovery for the ex 
pioring of Bafiln’s Bay, 1819 
Ross (Rev John Lockhart), 1810- 
Druidlcal Temples at Avebury, 1850 
Lectures on the History of Moses, 3837 
Ross CiiDRCn Sec Maretat (Florence) 
Possetti (Christina Georgina) poetess, London, 
1830— 

Annus Domini (a prayer for every day in tho 
jear) 1874 

Commonplace, and other Short Stories, 18,0 
Goblin Market and other Poems, 1862 
Pageant(A), and other Poems, 1881 
Poems, 1875 

rriucos Progress (The), and other Pocm» 
I860 

Seek and Find, 1379 

Singsong (a nursery rhyme hook), 187'’ 

Speaking Likenesses, 18(4 
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Rossftti (Dante Gabriel), painter and poet, 
London 1S28-1882 

Panto niiil IiU Circle, 1873 , tlic same as— 
Early Kalian Poets (The), 18G1 
Poems, 1870 

Rossetti (Marla Francesca), London, 1827- 
1870 

Shadow of Dante (The) 1871 
rto«srm (William Michael), London, 1829- 
Crltlclsins on Swinburne, 1806 
Dante s Hell translated Into English, 1805 
Fine Art, I8G7 

I hes of famous Poets, 1878 
Memoir of Shellej, 1870 
Mrs Holmes Grey (blank verse), 1809 
Short Memoirs of William Blake, 1863, Walt 
Whitman, and “ Mo-son s poets ’ 

Routii D D (Martin Joseph) bom at South 
Elmhnm, in Suffolk, 1755-1851 
Rellquln; Sacra:, 1814-16 (Valuable) 
Scrlptorum Lccleslastlcorum Opuscule, 1832 
Rowf (Nicholas) dramatist and poet laureate, 
born at Little Barford, in Derbyshire, 1073- 
1718 

1 ranslatcd into English verso f ucan s Pliar- 
salia, 1728 

Tor his plays, see ArrrKorx III 
Ron f (Mrs Thomas) maiden name Elizabeth 
Singer, pseudonym “ Philomela ” was bom 
at Jlcbcstcr, In Somersetshire, 167-1-1737 
Devout Exercises of the Heart, 1737 
1 nondship In Death (in 20 letters), 1721 
History of Joseph (The), a poem, 1730 
Letters, Moral, eta, 1729-33 
Row; vnns (Henry) antiquary, bom In Wales, 
*-1722 

Mona Antiqua Restaurata, 1723 (Excellent ) 
I owlands (Samuel) poet, etc, 1570-1625 
Crew of Kind London Gossips, 1GG3 
Betrayal of Christ and other I’oems, 1598 
Democritus, or Dr Merryman his Medicine, 
1607 

Diogenes his Lmthorne 1607 
Goode Neues and Bad Nowcs, 1622 
Hallo fellow, Well Met, 1G12 
Heaton’s Glory, Lartb's Vanitlc, Hell's 
Horror 1623 

History of Guy Larle of Warwlcke, 1G07 
Humor s Looking glasso (satires and stones 
iu\erse)l60S 
Knave of Clubbs, 1009 
Knat e of Harts, 1612 

Letting Humors Blood in the Head vayne, 
1600 

Looke to it, for lie stabbe yo (a poem) 
1601 

Martin Mark -all, Beadle of Bridowell, 1610 
Melancholia Knight (The), 1615 
7 fore Knaves yet, 1G12 
Night Raven (The), 1618 
’Pis Merrio when Gossips mete, 1G02 
Rowlfi (William) dramatist time, James I 
V* For his dramas, see Appendix III 
Poxnunon, M D (William), lotanist, bom in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, 1769-1815 
Coromandel Plants, 1795-98 
1 lora Indica, 1820-24 
Hortus Bengalensis 1814 
Roi (William) of Scotland, 1726-1790 
Military Antiquities of tho Romans in North 
Biitain, 1793 


Ruddimav (Thomas) grammarian, horn In 
Scotland, 1674-1757 

Grammatical Latinro Instltntlones, 1725 
Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, 1714 
(ms Life, by G Chalmers, 1794 ) 

Rudimj (Rev Rogers) numismatist, born at 
Leicester, 1751-1820 

Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, etc , 
1817 

RcsciirsTiEnoFn (William) naturalist , tern in 
Cumberland, of New lcrsey, U S 1807- 
Elements of Natural History, 1850 
Tbreo lears in tbo Pacific, 1835 
Rush MD (Benjamin), bom near Philadelphia, 
U S , 1745-1813 
Diseases of the Mind, 1812 
Essays, 1798 

Medical Inquiries and Observations, 1789- 
1804 

Rcsiiwortii (John), bom in Northumberland, 
1607-1090 

Historical Collections of Private Passages of 
State t059 , posthumous 1701 
Ruskiv, LL D (John), art critic, London 1819- 
Aratra Pentlllci, 1872 (On Sculpture ) 
Cambridge School of Art (The) 1858 
Crown of Wild Olives (Tlic), i860 
Decoration and Manufaclure 1859 
Deucalion 187G 
Eagle’s Nest (The) 1872 
Elements of Perspectn e, 18., 9 
Ethics of tho Dust, 1863 
Frondes Agrestes 1875 (On modern painters ) 
Giotto and his Works 1855 
Harbours of England, 1856 1 

King or tho Golden RHer, 1851 (A capital 
fairy tale ) 

King s Treasures and Queen s Gardens 1865 
Lavs of Fdsole, 1877 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 1854 
Lectures on Art 1859 

Lectures on the Political Economy of Art, 1857 
Love s Meine, 1873 
Michael Angelo and Tintorct, 1872 
Modem Painters, 18-13-46, I860 (Superior to 
the ancients in landscape ) 

Mornings in Florence, 1877 
On the Nature of Gothic Architecture, 185 
Pro Raphaelism, 1850 
Proserpina, 1875-76 
Queen of the Air etc , 1867 
Salsette and Elepbanta (a poem), 1839 
Sesame and Lilies, 1864 
Seven Lamps of Architecture (The), 1849 
Stones of Venice (a rhapsody on tho fallen 
city), 1851-53 / 

Study of Architecture in Schools, 1865 
Time and Tide, etc , 1868 
T no Paths 1854 
Unto this Last, 1862 
Val d Arno, 1874 

(His Biography, by Shepherd, 1878 ) 
Russull M D (Alexander), *-1708 
Natural nistory of Aleppo, 1754 (Excellent.) 
Russfll (Rev John Fuller), 1816- 
Judgment of the Church on the Sufficiency of 
Holy Scripture, 1838 
Life of Dr Johnson, 1847 
Russell (John, earl), pseudonym “Josepa 
Skillet, a gentleman who has left Ms lodg 
lugs,” statesman, London, 1792-18J8 
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Adairs o' Europe since tlio Pcoce of Utrecht, 
1824-25 

Causes of the French Revolution, 1832 
Correspondence of C J Tor 
Correspondence of John, Fourth Duie of Bed- 
ford 

Don Carlos (a tragedy), 1822 
hssavs and Sketches hv Joseph Skillet, 1823 
Establishment of tho 1 urks in Lurope, 1823 
foreign Policj or Lngland etc, 1871 
Hi«tory of the Britl«h Constitution, 1821 
Letters for the Post not tho Pro's, 1820 
1 Ife of Lady Rachel Rnesnll 1820 
1 ife of I,ord William Russell 1819 
1 ife. Diary, and Letters of .Thomas Moore, 
1852-00 

I ife and Times of Charles James Fox, 1859 
Nun of Arrouca (The) a talc, 1822 
RJ«c and Progress of Christianity in the West, 
1873 

Pl'seli (1-ady Rachel) daughter of Thomas 
1\ riothcslcy, earl of Southampton, 1030- 
1723 


letters to her Hn»hand and Others, 1718 
(Her life by lord J Rvis'cll, 1820 ) 
Pus'ru DCL (Michael) bishop of Glasgow, 
etc , born in Edinburgh 1781-1848 
Connection of Sacred and Profane History, 
1827-3' 

lli'torv of the Church of Scotland 1834 
ftosrLL, 31 D (Patrick) of Scotland, 172G 
1895 

- Notice on tho Serpen Is of India, 1736 
Treatise on the I’lngae 1791 
Pissctt, LL.D (William) historian, bom [u 
Scotland, 1740 179) 

History of America, 1779 
History of Ancieut Furope, 1793 
History of Modem Europe, 1779-84 
(His LUe, by Irvine, 1801 ) 

Rlssfix, LL D (William Howard) bom at 
Lily Vale, la Dublin Ireland, 1821- 
Adv entnrcr, of Dr Brad} (a novel) 1803 
Canada, Its Defences, Condition, etc 1805 
Diary la the East, ISG3 
Diary In the Last Great War, 1873 
Diary In India, 1800 
Diary, North and South 18G3 
Letters from the Crimea 1855-5G 
Prince of Wales s Tonr in Judia, 1877 
Rirntmronn (Rev Samocl) Presbyterian mm 
i .ter, Scotland 1G0O-1GG1 
Covenantor Life opened (The) IG5D 
Christ .dying and drawing Sinners to Him 
self, 1047 

Disputatlo Scholastics do rrovldentla, 

1050 


Divine I’ight of Church Government, 1040 
Due IUghta of Presbyteries, 1G44 
Excrcltallones Apologetic*, 1830 
1 ree Disputation against Pretended Liberty 
of Conscience, 1049 

Lex Rev, 1044 (Burnt by the Committee of 
l states ) 

Spiritual Antichrist (The) 1048 
try ill and Triumph of Faith (The) 1045 
(His Life, by Murray 1628, Thomson, 183G ) 
l UTHFi-FOETn, D D (Thomas), bom in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1712-1771 
Institutes of Natural Law, 1754-50 
System of Natural Philosophy, 1748 


Rtxf (Rev John Charles), uriter of relunous 
tracts, bom near Macclesfield, In Cheshire, 
1816- 

Btshops and Clergy of Other DayB, I860 
Christian leaders of [last century], J 808 ~ 
Coming Events and Present Duties, 18G9 
Expository Thoughts on the Gospels, 1850-59 
Practical Religion, 1878 
Spiritual Songs, 1861 
Plain Speaking 1800 

Rntrr: (Tliomas) antiquary, bom at North- 
allerton, In York, 16JS-1713 
Antiquity, Power, nnd Decay of Parliament, 
1084 

Edgar, the English Monarch (an historic 
play), 1077 

Feeders, etc., 1703 rnntinued by Robert San- 
derson, 1717-35, enlarged by Dr Adam 
Clarke (Invaluable) 

Short View of 1 rngedy in the Last Age IG93 
Tragedies of the Last Age conridcrcd (The), 


Sackvtli-f (Thomas) earl of Dorset etc., poet, 
bom at BucEhurst, In Sussex, 1527-1 GOO 
Gorbodnc, a tragedy (the last two nets) 1502 
(The Drst three nets br Norton, 1501 ) 
Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates (In 
7 Itne stanzas) 1557 (Excellent ) 

Saplfje (Michael Thomas), bom at Snelstone, 
In Derbyshire 1780-1835 
Ireland Its Lv tls and their Remedies, 1829 
Law of Population, 1830 
St John (Henry). Sec Bouvcnroitc 
Sr John (James Augustus), historian born in 
Carmartben»bin>, Vt ale' 1801-1870 
Anatomy of Society (The) 1831 

Education or the People ( lhe) 1858 
Egypt and Mchcmcl All 1831 
Egypt and Nubia 1844 
Hellenes (The), 1842 

History Manner? etc , of the Hindoos 1832 
History of the I our Conquests of England, 
1 8 G2 

History of the Manners and Customs of 
Ancient Greece, 1842 
Li' on Egyptian Pilgrimage, 1B52 
Journal of a Residence in Normandy, 1831 
Life of Louis Napoleon 1857 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh isgb 
L ives of Celebrated Travellers, 1831 
Margaret Karenscroft, or Second Love, 1835 
Nemesis of Power (The) 1854 
Oriental Album (The), 1851 , 

Philosophy at the Foot of the Cro„s, 1854 
Ring (The) and tho Yell, 1850 
Sir Cosmo Dighy, 1843 
Tales of the Ramadhan, 1835 

Back Asain in Scarch 01 Beauty, 

Vlcwa in Borneo 1847 

Weighed in the Balance (a nov ell isgi, 

St John (Spencer), Loudon 1826- 
Life -In tho Forests of the Far East, 1802 
a A CQ'mrgo Augustus Henry), London, 1328- 
Acceplcd Addresses, 1862 ' 

After Breakfast, etc, 1864 
America In the Midst or War, 18G4 
Baddlngton Peerage, I860 
Breakfast In Bed, 1803 
Captain Dangerous (a tnie]. 
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Down among tho Dutchmen, 

Dutch Pictures, 1861 

From Waterloo to the Peninsula, 1866 

Gaslight and Daylight 

Hogarth (In the Cornhtll Ma.ga.zint) 

How I tamed Mrs Cruiser, 1868 ' 

Journey due North (A), 1858 (Notes of 
residence In Russia ) 

Looking at Life, 1860 
Make your Game, I860 
Notes, etc, of the Paris Exhibition, 1868 
Paris herself again, 1879 
Quito Alone (a BtOry), 1864 
Residence In Russia, 1859 
Romo and Venice, 1869 
Seven Sons of Mammon 
Ship-chandler (The) and other Tales, 1862 
Strango Adventures of Captain Dangerous, 
1863 

^ Trip to Barbary, etc , 1865 
Twice round tho Clock, 1859 
Two Kings and a Kaiser, 1875 
Two Prlma Donnas, and other Stories, 1862 
Under the Sun, and other Essays, 1872 
Wat Tyler (a burlesque), 1869 
Sale (George), orientalist, 1680-1736 
Translation of the Koran, 1734 
Salesboet (William), ICth century 
Baterle of the Pope s Botereulx (High Altar), 
1550 

v Englyehe and Welsko Dictionaric, 1547 
Introduction, teaching how to pronounce the 
Letters In the Brytislio Tongue, 1650 
“Salesboht Missal" (or Mosaic nd Usura 
Lcclesiai Sarisbnrlensls), printed by R 
Pyuson 1500 (Scarce ) 

Salmon (Nathaniel), antiquary, *-1742 
Antiquities or Essex, 1740 
Antiquities of Surrey, 1736 
History of Hertfordshire, 1728 
I Ives of tho Bishops sinco the Restoration, 
1733 

New Survey of England, 1731 
Stato Trials, 1735 

Survey of tho Roman Stations In Britain 1726 
Survey of tho Roman Antiquities in the Mid- 
land Counties of England, 1726 
Salmon (Thomas) *-1710 
Essay on tho Advancement of Music 1672 
Proposal to pe-form Music in Mathematical 
Proportions, 1689 

Salmon (Thomas), chronological historian, 
Bedfordshire *-1743 

Families of the Present Lngllsh Nobility, 
1751 

Families of the Present Irish Nobilitv 1759 
Families of tho Present Scottish Mobility, 
1759 

Geographical Grammar (A), 1749 (Once very 
popular ) 

Historical Collection relating to Britain 1706 
History of all Nations from the First Govern- 
ments erected after the Flood, 3751 
Marriage with its Rites among the Ancient 
Greeks Romans Saxons, etc, 1724 ' 

Modern History, 1739 

Noblemen who have died for their Princes 
1725 

Original ot the Order of the Garter, 1 70 1 
Present State of all Nations 1725 
Review of the History of England, 1722-21 


State Trials sinco the Reign of Richard If, 
1738 

Universal Traveller 1754 
Salmon (William), 1640-1716 
Botanologia (a herbal) 1710 
Hor® Mathematic® sou (Irani®, 1679 
Palladio Londlnensis, posthumous 1743 
Polygraphice, etc , 1675 
Sophomm or the Druggist’s Shop opened 1693 
Salt (Henry), Abyssinian traveller, born at 
Lichfield, 1785-1827 
Correspondence, posthumous 1854. 

Egypta (a poem) 1821 
Voyage to Abyssinia, 1814 
(His Life, by J G Halls, 1831 ) 

Salter, M D (Henry Hyde), 1823-1871 
Asthma, 1860 

Saltmarsh (Rev John), an antmonuan en- 
thusiast, 1590-1047 
Dawning of Light, 1044 
Free Grace, 1645 

Holy Discoveries and Flames, 1640 " 
Poemata Sacra 1636 
Smoke in the Temple, 1616 
Wondcrfull Predictions declared to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax 1048 

Sancroft, D D (William) archbishop of Can 
terbury bom at Iressingfielil in Suffolk, 
1616-1693 

Fur Pnedestiuatns (a dialogue botv een a 
thief condomncd to the gillowe, and a Cal- 
v Inistic preacher) 1651 
Modem Policies 1652 
Sermons, etc, lGbO 

(His Life, in dean Hook & Lives of thcAich 
bishops ) 

Sandfks, D D (Nicholas), bom at Charlewood, 
in Surrey, 1527-1581 

Do Orlglno ac Progrcssu Schismatls Anglican I, 
libn ill 1685 

Do Vislbill Monarchla Fcclesl®, 1571 
Images of Saints Lawful, etc , 1567 
Roche of tho Church (I he), 1507 
Supper of our Lord set foortb In Six Bookes, 
1565 

Treatise of Usuric 1568 

Sandfrson D D (Robert) bishop of Lincoln, 
born at Rotherham in lorLshire, 1587-1663 
De Jurameiiti Obligations, 1617 
Episcopacy not Prejudicial to Regal 
Power, 1661 

Logic® Artis Compendium, 16)6 
Nine Cases of Conscience resolved, porilm 
mons 1678 

Physic® Scicnti® Compendium, posthumous 
1671 

(His Life, by Walton, 1678 ) 

Sandfrson (Robert) antiquary, bom at Bur 
bam, 1660-1741 

Continuation of Rymcrs Fasdera 1717-35 
Sandys (Sir Edwin) 1561-1629 
Europ® Speculum, 1605 
Sa: dford (h rands), herald 1630-1693 
Genealogical History of the Menarchs of Eng 
land, 1707 (A useful work ) 

Genealogical History of tho Kings of Portugal, 
etc 1562 

History of the Coronation of James H ami lm 
Queen, 1GS7 

Order and Ceremonies used at the Interment 
of George Monl , Duke of Albermarie, 1679 
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8a\dioro ( lames), 1525-1590 
Amorous lnles and Sentences of the Greeke 
Sages, 1557 

Hours of Recreation, or Afterdinners (talc, 
bon mots, etc.) 157C 
Mirror of Madness, 15G7 

E-Ufora (George), poet and -traveller, born at 
lark, 1577-16U 

Christ's Passion, 1GI0 (This Is the Chuttus 
Pattens of Grotlos ) 

Orld s Metamorphoses Lngltshcd 1632 
Paraphrase on the Psalms of David lGJG 
Paraphrase on Solomon s Song 1G42 
Relation of a Journey, etc. Ibis (A defcrip 
tfon of tha Turkish empire, of Egypt, the 
Holy Land, etc.) 

9AVDYs(\Vllliajn), musical composer ant] author, 
1,91-1863. 

Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, trlth 
the Airs, 1833 

Christmastlde, Us Hls*ory, Ic'tlntlcs, and 
Carols, 1853 

Specimens of Macaronic Poetry 183! 

Sant, R A. (James), bom atCrordon, lu Surrey, 
1820- 

The Boy Shakespeare , Dick Whittington , 
Evening, Genius Is Heaven bom and looks 
from out the Lyes 1880, Harmony I he 
1 nfant Samuel , The Infant Timothy Tbc 
Light of tho Cross Little Itcd Riding- 
Hood, The Miller’s Daughter, Morning, 
Mother’s Hope , Retrospection Savon 
Women, Shu never told her Lo\c, The 
IValk to Lmmius, Tho Young Sllnstrcl , 
Toung Steele 

Sargett (Lpes) bom at Gloucester, In Mas«n 
chusetts US, 1816- 
Drldgo of Genoa (The), 183G 
Priestess (The) 1855 
Sings of tnc Sen, and other Poems 1815 
Standard Speaker, 1852 
Wealth and Worth 1810 

Satordat Review (The) started 1855 

Saundfus (Sir Edmund), 1GOO-IG33 
Reports, 1GSG 

Saukderson LLD (Nicholas) mathematician, 
bom In Yorkshire 1G82-1739 
Elements of Algebra, mo 
Trcatlso on Fluxions, 1,60 

Savage (Richard), poet, bom In London, 1098- 
1743 

Dastard (The), 1728 ( V poem on himself, 

in which ho holds bis mother up to 
ridicule j 

I ovc In a Veil, 1718 
Wanderer (f he). In live canto', 1729 
(Ills Life by Dr Johnson 1714) 

Savile (Sir Henry) mathematician, bom near 
Halifax In Lorkshlre, 150-1622 
Lectures on Luclld (booh I ) 1G21 
Rcrum Anglicarom Scriptorc3 post B'd-vm. 
1690 

Sawteb (William), p<vt, etc , 1823- 
Ldgend of Pblllle 1872 
Pen Miles from Town 1807 
Thought and Ret eric, 1819 
Year of Song (A), 1872 

Eaxe (John Godfrey), American poet and Ait 
vwnst, 1816- 

CleverStorlcs of Many Nations, 1864 
Flying Dutchman (The), 1862 


Masquerade (Tho), and other Poems, 1806 
Leisure Day Rhymes, 1875 
Saxon Cmtoi icle (Annates Remm In Anglia 
gestarum a Christo nato ad Annum 1154) 
It 13 inserted In tho ifonumenta Hislorica 
Bntannica 

Savers, hr D (Frank) poet 1703-1817 
Disquisitions, Metaphysical and Literary, 1 793 
Dramatic Sketches of Ancient Northern My- 
thology, 1790 
Miscellanies, 1605 
Nugtn Poetlcm, 1803 
(His Life, by W Taylor, 1323 ) 

Schatf (Philip), an American citizen, born at 
Chur, In Switzerland 1819— 

Political, Social, and Religious Condition o' 
tho United States, 1855 
What is Chnrch History? 1810 
Sc pooler aft (Henry Rowo), ethnologist, born 
in New Pork State, U S , 1793-186 1 
Alglc Researches, 1839 
Lthnological Researches respecting the Red 
Man of America 1845 

Historical and Statistical Information respect 
tag the Indian Tribes of the United State", 
1861-60 

Indian Tribes (The), their History, Condition, 
and Prospects, 1861-57 

Narrative of an Expedition to Haska Like, 
the Source of tho Mississippi, 1831 
Notes on tho Iroquois 1848 
T ravels In the Mississippi Valley, 1825 
View of the Lead Mines of Missouri 1819 
Scnanranr (Sirs ), maiden namo Lads Charlotte 
Elizabeth Guest, 1812- 
Translated tho Mabmogion, 1833-49 
Scocn. (John), court jester to ling Edicard IV 
Jests gathered together by Andrew Boord, 
M D, 1020 

ScottESwr, D D (William) arctic nmuyntor, 
born nt It bltby, In Yorkshire, 1790-18u7 
Account of the Arctic Regions (An), 1820 (A 
capital book ) 1 

Discourses to Stamen, 1812 
Journal of a Voyage to tho Northern IV hale 
Fisheries 1823 

MngnctScal Investigations, 1839-52 
Memorials of tho Sea 

Records of the Adventurous Llfo of the Lato 
William Scorcsby (t e bis father), 1830 
Records of the Sea 

„ (His Lire b> Scorcsby-Jackson, l SGI ) 

Scot (Reginald), bomntScotsball nearSm-cthe. 
in Kent, 1645-1599 

Discos erlo of Witchcraft (The) 1584 (His 
great work, demonstrating tho absurdity of 
tho popular belief In wltcbcs lids book 
called forth J ames a Dam analogy, and Scot b 
book was ordered to bo burnt in the com 
mon hangman ) 

I’crOto Platforme or a Hoppe Garden (The), 
printed 1074 ' 

Scotsman (The), a newspaper, first started 181) 
bcorr (David), painter, bom In Edinburgh. 


Th» Alchemist, 1833; Ariel and Caliban 1838, 
ThoAficient4fanncrltlustrated,1831 , Ibo 
Duke of Gloucester taken Into the 11 ater- 
of ^! als - 1813 ’ Monograms of Man, 
1831, PhUoctetes, 1840, Pilgrims Pro- 
grest Illustrated , Qnccn Elizabeth In the 
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Globe Theatre, 1841 , Richard III t 1843 , 
Sarpedon carried by Sleep and Death, 1832 , 
Sllenus praising Wine, 1812 , Vasco da 
Gama encountering tbo Spirit of the Cape, 
1847 (his best picture) 

(His Memoirs, by his brother, W B" 
Scott 1850 ) 

Scott (John), poet, of Armvell, In Hertfordshire, 
1730-1783 
Amwell, 1770 

Critical Essays on the English Poets, post- 
humous 1785 
Poems 1782 

(His Life, by John Iloole, 1785, R A 
Davenport, 1822 ) 

hcorr (Michael), noidist, bom at Glasgow, in 
Scotland, 1780-1835 

Cruise of the Midge (appeared In Ttlacl wood’s 
Magazine) 

Tom Cringle’s Log (appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine) 

Scott (Sir Michael), occult philosopher *-1290 
Avicenmo de Anlmallbus, ex Arabico in Lntl 
nutn, translate 

De Procreatlono et Homlnis Phlsionomia 
Opus, printed 1477 

Mensa Phitosophica, translated into English 
and printed 1633 

Qurestlo Curiosa de Nature Solis ct Lunar, 
printed 1022 

(Dante places him with magicians in his 
hiferro, in the fifth part of the MalCbolgt 
See Handbook p 473 col i ) 

Scott (Samuel) landscape painter *-1772 
Old London Bridge, 1746 (In tbo National 
Gallery ) 

Jcott (Rev Thomas) English minister at 
Utrecht murdered at Utrecht by John 
Lambert, a garrison soldier, 1026 
Aphorlsmes of State 1624 
Eelgicko Pismire (The) 1622 
Belglcke Souldier (The) 1024 
Christ's Politician, and Solomon’s Puritan, 
1610 

Dlscoveno of Spanish Practices (A), 1623-24 
Lngland’s Joy for suppressing tue Papists, 
1621 

Ghost of Robert Earl of Essex, 1624 
Ghost of Sir Walter Rawleigh, 1620 
Highwales of God and the King (The), 1(>20 
Newes from Parnassus, 1622 
Spanish Designes to an Unlvcrsall Monnrchie, 
1624 

Symmachia, or True love knot (no date) 
Tonguo Combat (A), 1023 (Useful for a 
word book ) 

Votivn; Anglte, 1621 

Vox Cecil 1024 (A consultation held In 
heaven by Henry VEIL, queen Elizabeth, 
and others on Spain’s designs against Lng 
land ) 

Vox Dei, 1624 

Vffit^PopuU (a v. awing against Spain), 1620, 
Vox Regis, 1024 

■Cott (Rev Thomas), bom at Braytoft, in Lin 
colnsbire, 1747-1821 

Commentary on the Bible, 1796 (Generally 
called Scott’s Family Bible ”) 

1 ssays on tlio Most Important Subjects of 
Religion 1793 , 


Force of Truth, 1779 

Vindication of the Inspiration of Su I[ i ire 1798 
(His Life by his eon 182 t) 

Scott (Sir Walter), nocchst and poet, born at 
Ldinbnrgh 1771-1832 

Kovels and Prose Romances 
Abbot (The), 1820 , time, Elizabeth > 
Anno of Geierstein, 1829, time, Eduard IV 
Antiquary (The) 1816 , time, George III 
Aunt Margaret’s Mirror (a talc) , time, AVil 
liam III 

Betrothed (The), 1825 , time, Hcnrj II 
Black Dwarf (The), 1816, time, Anne 
Bride of Lnmmermoor, 1819 , time, William 
HI 

Castlo Dangerous 1831 time, Henrj I 
Count Robert of Paris 1831, time Rufus 
Fair Maid of Perth, 1828 , time, Henry IV 
Fortunes of Nigel, 1822, time, James I 
Guy Mannerlng, 1815, time George II 
Heart of Midlothian 1818, time, George IL 
Highland IV I don (The), a tale, 1827 time 
George II 

Ivanhoe, 1819, time, Richard I 
Kenilworth, 1821 , time, Elizabeth 
Laird s Jock (The) 1827 time, Elizabeth 
Legend of Montroso (The), 1819, time 
Charles I 

Monastery (The) 1820, time, Elizabeth 
Old Mortality, 1816 , time, Charles II 
Pcvcnl of the Peak, 1823, time Charles II 
Pirate (The) 1821 , time, 'William III 
Quentin Durnard 1823, time Edward IV 
Redgauntlet, 1824, time, George III 
Rob Roy, 1817 , time, George I 
St Ronan’s Well 1825 , time, George III 
Surgeon’s Daughter (I he), 1327, times. 
George II 

Talisman (The), 1825 , time, RIcbnrd I 
Tapestried Chamber (The), a tale, time, 
George IH 

Two Dro\ ers (The) n tale, 1827 , time, George 
HI 

Waverley, 1814, time, George H 
Woodstock, 18 26, time. Commonwealth 
Poetry, Dramatic Sketches, etc 
Auchindrano (an Aryshlre tragedy), 1330 
Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, 1806 
Battle of Sempach, 1818 
Border Minstrelsy (In three parts), 1802-E. 

(Thomas tbo Rhymer ) 

Bridal of Triermain (in three cantos), 1813 
Doom of Devorgoil (a melodrama, blank 
verse), 1830 

Ettricke Garland (The) two songs 1816 
Field of Waterloo (The) a poem, 1815 
Fire King (The), a ballad, in Alexandrines, 
1801 

“Fora’ that an’ a’ that” (song), 1814 
Frederick and Alice (a ballad), 1801 
Halidon Hall (a dramatic sketch), 1822 
Harold the Dauntless (In six cantos) 1317 
Helvellyn (a ballad, Jn Alexandrines) 1805 
House of Aspen (The), a prose dramatic 
sketch, 1829 

Hunting Song (A), In sevens, 1808 
Lady of the Lake (The) In six cantos, 180a 
Lay of the Last Minstrel (The), in six 
cantos) 1805 

Lord of tbo Isles (The), In six cantos 1814 
Macduff's Cross (a dramatiosketch), 1830 
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Marmlon (In els cantos), 1803 
Noble Moringcr (The), a ballad, in Alexan- 
drines, 1319 

Rokcby (In sis cantos), 1813 
Sir Tristram (a romance, edited), 1801 
Vision of Don Roderick (Spenserian) 18 1 1 
Wild Huntsman (The), a ballad, In cighfs, 
1136 

William and Helen (a ballad In eight and 
Els), 1,90 _ 

Prose ITui 7 s (not novels) 

Border Antiquities of Scotland (essays) ISIS 
Demonologj and W Itchcraft (letters), IS31 
HIstor} of bco'land 1830 
Letters of Malachi Malngrowtlier, 1820 
Life of Dr} den 1603 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 1827 
Life of Swift, 1SH 
Lives of British Novelist-" 1825 
Memoirs of the Lari of Montrose, 1308 
Paul s I/dters to his Kinsfolk 1815 
Provincial Antiquities etc., 132G 
Regalia of Scotland (The), 1819 
Tales of a Grandfather (In three series) 1827- 
1830 (A liistor} of Scotland ) 

(His Life, by W Weir, 1832, J Hogg 
1834 , Lochart 1837-39, G Grant 1819, 
Gllfillan 1870, Rossetti, 1870, Chambers, 
1871, Hutton, 1879) 

Scorr (William Bell) pod , etc .Scotland, 1 311- 
JIades or the 1 ranslt, 1933 
Lire, etc of Albert Dnrer Uo9 
Little Masters (The) 1879 
Memoir of David Scott, 1350 
Poems, 1855 18G1 

Year of tbo World (Tlio), a poem 18 o 5 
Stott (Winfield) general, bom at Petersburg, 
U o., 178 G- 18 GG 
Memoirs 1 SG 1 

Scorns (John Duns) called" The Subtile Doc- 
tor’ and "The Prince of Divines ’ 1265- 
1303 

Idlota s, or Duns a Contemplations of Divine 
Lo\c, printed 1GG2 

Opera Omnia Notes etc , printed 1G39 
(His Life by L \\ addlngus, editor, 1G39 1 
B"OCOAt. (llont}), proftssor 1G50-1G78 
De Objectu Cullus Ueligloal 1GG4 
Life of God In tbe Soul 1G77 
Now Discourses etc., 1735 
Occasional Meditations 1740 
Scnorn (George Poulett), geologist, 1797-187G 
Considerations on Volcanoes, 1825 
Geology of Central Trance, 1827 
Principles of Political Lconomy 1833 
Sedgwick (Pev Adam) geologist, bom at Dent, 
In Yorkshire, 1787-1873 
Discourse on tbc Studies of the Unlvcrslt} of 
Cambridge 1850 (The bearing of physics 
on religion ) 

Geology of tbo Lake Districts, 1853 
Ekduwicu (Catherine Maria) nowtfjt, bom at 
Stockbridge, 0 8, 1799-1867 
Clarence (a tale of our own times), 1830 
Home (a tale on domestic economy), 1840 
Hope Leslie (a tale of early times In America), 
1827 

Lo Bossu (a novel), 1835 
Letters from Abroad, 1811 
Linwoods (Tbo! a novel, H3G 
Live and Lot Live, 1837 , 


Married and Single, 1849 , 

Means and Ends, 1833 , 

Morals nnd Mauncrs 1847 , laics on morals 
and domestic economy 
Nctv England Tale (A) 1822 
Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man (1 he),l S3G 
Redwood (a not el), 1824 
Wilton Ucrvcy, and other Talcs, 1815 
Sedgwick (Mrs ) maiden name Susan Ridley 
Livingston, 1788-18G8 
Allda, 1844 

Allan Prescott (a novel) 1834 
Children s Week (The), 1830 
Morals of Pleasure (The), 1829 
Walter Thomby (a novel), 1859 
\ oting Emigrants (The) 1S31 
SinowtcK (Theodore) born at Sheffield, in Mas- 
Bichusetts US, 1780-1839 
Politic nnd Prlvato Tconomj Illustrated, etc, 
1838 (b} observations tn Europein 1836-37) 
SrDowtcK (Theodora), born at Albany, US 
1311-1859 

Interpretation and Application of Statutory 
nnd Constitutional 1 an 1833 
I ife and Works of William Leggett 1842 
Memoirs of W Hllam L!\ Ingstone, 1835 
1 realise on the Measure of Damages, 1830 
Si dlfi (Sir Charles), poet, boru in Kent, 1639- 
1701 

Antony and Cleopatra (a tragedy) 1077 
Mulbcrr} Garden (The) a play, IGGS 
Works, consisting of 1 oems nnd Plajs, post 
humous 1719 

*«* The duko of Buckingham called his 
poems “Sedloy a Witchcraft " 

Slums (John), antiquary etc, born at Sal 
vington, tn Sussex, 1584-1654 
Annlecton Anglo-Britannlccn 1G15 
De Oils S}ris 1G17 

De Juro Natural! et Geutium, etc , loir 
Dc Successlonibus, 1G31 
Duello (The), 1 610 
England s E'plnomls, 1610 
Ili'tory of 1 Ithcs 1018 
Janl Anglornm Facies Altera, 1610 
Maro Clausum IG35 
Marmora Arundcliann 1G28 
Table lalk, posthumous 1G89 
Titles of Honour 1G14 
(Ills Lire by Wilkins 172G, Dr J Alkie. 
1773, G W Johnson, 1835 ) 

SFLVVYf, (Rev William), 1806-1875 
Hone Ilebralcaj 18 18-60 
Two Charts of Prophecy 
SEMOnfNnssau William) political write) ,hor: 
at Compton In Berkshire, 1790-1861 
Biographical Sketches, 1803 
Essajn on Fiction, IS64 
Historical nnd Philosophical Essays 1865 
Journal In Turkey and Greece, 1859 
Journals, cto , relating to Ireland, 1868 
Political Tconomy, 1848 
SrTTLE(EIkanah),j)oetlaiircaf«/o) thccity bore 
at Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, 1648-1723 
Cambysos (a tragedy), 1671 
City Uomblo (The) a comedy, 1712 
Conquest of China by the Tartars (a tragedy!, 
1676 

Empress of Morocco (The), a tragedy, 1673 
Female Prolate (The), a tragedy, 1680 (Popo 
Joan) 
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Love and Revenge (a tragedy), 1076 
Poems, chiefly Laudatory, 1681, 1685, 1714, 
1716, 1722 

Siege of Troy (Tho), a drama, 1715 
•Triumphs for Lord Mayor’s Day, 1691-1708 
Bewaud (Anna), horn In Derbyshire, 1747— 
1809 


I ettcra, posthumous 1811 
Louisa, 1782 

Memoirs of Dr Darwin, 1804 
Poems, posthumous 1816 
Visions (The), posthumous 1810 
(Her Life, by sir Walter Scott, 1810 ) 
KrwAUD (William), biographical writer, Lon 
don, 1746-1799 

Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons, 1795 
Biographlana, 1799 

Sfward (William Wenman) lgth century 
Topographic Hlbcmlca, 1795 (Meritorious ) 
SeWFi.l (Elizabeth Missing), novelist, born in 
the Isle of Wight, 1815- 
Amy Herbert, 1844 
Clove HaU (a tale) 1817 
Lari s Daughter (The), a tale, 1845 
Gertrude, 1847 

Homely Ballads and Stories in Verse, 1865 
Ivors, 1850 

Katherine Ashton (a talc) 1854 
Margaret Percival, 1858 
liosc of Cberlton (a ballad), 1872 
Sketches (three tales) 1847 
Ursula (a tale of conntry life) 185S 
Sru-Ein (William) historian, 1650-1725 
History of the Quakers, 1722 
Sfttfw, (Rev William), 1S05-1874 
Christian Morals, 1840 
Christian Politics, 1844 
Christian Vestiges of Creation, 1861 
Hawkestono (a tale), 1845 
Horn Philologies, 1830 
Ilodolph the Voyager, 1844 
Sacred Thoughts in Verse, 1835 
Seimour (Rev Michael Hobart) 1802- 
Lvenlngs with the Romanists, 1854 
Mornings among the Jesuits 1850 
BnAmrELi, (Thomas) poet laureate, horn In 
Norfolk, 1640-1692 
Works, posthumous 1720 
*«* For his 17 plays, Ece Appendix HI 
(Satirized unjustly by Dryden under the 
pseudonym or ‘ Mac Flccnoe ’) 

SnAFTEsnuRr (Anthony Ashley Cooper, carl of), 
moralist, born In London, 1071-1713 
Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinion^, 
and Times, 1711, 1713, containing the In- 
quiry Concerning Virtue, 1090, Judgmen' 
of Hercules 1713 Letter concerning Lu 
thusiasm 1708, Moralists, 1709, SeDsus 
Communis, 1709, Soliloque, or Advice to 
an Author 1710 


(His Life by B Martyn, revised by Dr 
Lippis 1830 ) 

Siiairf LLD (John Campbell) poet, etc , born 
at Houstown House in Scotland, *- 
Kllmahoe and otiicr Poems I8G1 
lectures on Culture and Religion 1870 
* c Interpretation of Nature (The) 1877 


1564-1010. 


Lover’s Complaint (The), in 7-line stanza*, 
1609 

Passionate Pilgrim (The), In 14-hne stanzas, 
1699 

Rape of Lucrece (The), la 7-Iino stanzas, 159 1 
(154) Sonnets, 1598 

Venus and Adonis (In 6 line stanzas),’ 1593 
*„* For his plays, see p 898 
(His Life, by N Rowe, 1709, Ifanmer 
1745, Dr H Blair, 1763, (Francis) Gentle 
man, 1774, Malone, 1790, Alex. Chalmers, 
1805, Wheler, 1806, John Britton 1814 
Drake, 1817, 1828, Skottowc, 1S21, Wheeler 

1824, Moncreiff, 1824, Rev W Harness 

1825 , W Harvey, 1825 , C Symmons, D I), 

1826 , C Knight 1838 , Campbell 1838 Barry 
Cornwall, 1839-43 , J P Collier, 1841 , 
Baudry’s (Trench edition) contains “a ncu 
Life ” 1842, Dr G C Veiplanch, U S 1847 
J O Hnlllwel), 1851, Rev H N Hudson, 
1852, AV AV Lloyd 1356 , n Staunton 
1858, Neill 1861, S AV Fultom, 1861, Ken 
ney, 1864 , Richard Grant-AVbUc, U S , 1865 
In one or two instances the biographer s 
name is not known, but a "life ' is prefixed 
to an edition of the Boris ) 

Sharp (Abraham), mathematician , born at 
Little Horton, In Aorkshtre, 1651-1742 
Geometry improved, 1717 
SirAui 1 (Granville), a toWiorm/, bom at Durham 
1734-1813 

Injustice, etc of tolerating Slavery In Lng 
laud (The), 1772 

Uses of tho Definite Article In the Greek 
lestament, 1798 

(His Life, by Prince Hoare, 1820 ) 

SliAitr (Richard), called “Conversation Sharp," 
1759-1835 

Letters and Essays 1834 
Sharp (Samuel), *-1778 
Critical Inquiry Into the Present State of Sur 
gory, 1750 

I ,ettcrs from Italy, 1760 
Operations of Surgery, 1739 
Sharpe (Charles Kirkpatrick), bora allloddam, 
In Scotland 1781-1851 
Ballad Book, 1822 

Etchings and Literary Remains, posthumous 
1889 

Genealogy of the House of Scton 1830 
I lfo of Lady Margaret Cunningha me 1829 
Metrical Legends, and other Poems, 1807 
Portraits bj an Amateur 1833 
Sargundo or the 4 r alinnt Christian, 1837 
Sharpe, DD (Gregory), of A orkshire, 1713 
1771 

Argument In Defence of Christianity, 1735 
1762 

Defence of Dr Clarke, 1744 
Review of tho Controv erty about Demoniacs 
1733 

Two Dissertations on Languages and Letters, 
1761 

Shaw, SI D (George), naturalist, bom at Bier 
ton, In Buckinghamshire, 1751-1813 
Catalogue of the Levorian Museum, 1792-96 
Naturalists Miscellany (The), 1789-1813 
Zoology, 1600-16 

Shaw^h^AV) pseudonym “Josh Billings/ 
Book of Sayings, i860 
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l>Injor Jack Dooming 

Also, Josh Billings’ Proverbs , Josh Billings 
on Ice , Josh Billings Fanner’s Almanac 
GiU’.v, It IJ (Peter') 1695-17G3 
Abridgment of Bacon s Philosophical Works 
1725 

Chemical Lectures 1734 
New Practice of Physic, 172C 
Shaw (Per Stubbing), antiquary, bom in Staf- 
fordshire, 1762-1802 
History of Staffordshire, 1793-1801 
Topographer (The), 1789 
Shea (Daniel), orientalist, bom in Dublin, 1172- 
1836 

Translation of Mirkhonda History of the 
Kings of Persia 1843 

BnFBBEAEE W.D (John), bom at Bldeford, in 
Pevon«hlre, 1709-1788 
History of the Snmntrans 1760 
Letters on the English Nation, 1153 
Letters to the People of England, 1756-53 
Marriage Act (The) 1754 ~~ 

Origin and Progress of National Socle’y, 1116 
Sirenn.D D (William) bora at Acton U S ,1820- 
History of Christian Doctrines 1863 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 1867 
Lectures on the Pbilosopbv of History 1836 
Outlines of a System of Rhetoric, 1850 
Sermons to the Natural Man, 1871 
Shee, R.A (Sir Martin Archer), bom In Dublin , 
1770-1850 

Alasco (a tragedy) 1824 
Commemoration of Reynolds, 1814 
I lements of Art (a poem in sir cantos), 1SC9 
Oldconrt (a novel), 1829 
Rhymes on Art, 1805 
(His Life by his Eon, 1SC0 ) 

Sheftielo (John Baker Holroyd, lord), 1741- 
1821 * 
letter on the Com Laws, 1815 
Observations on the Commerce of American 
States, 1783 

On the Manufactures etc of Ireland 1185 
On the Project for abolishing the Slave Trade 
1879 ' 

Orders in Council eta, 1809 
Bump (Richard Lalor) dramatist, etc., bora 
near \\ aterford, in Ireland, 1191-1851 
Adelaide, 1814 
Apostate (The) 1817 
Bellamlro 1818 
Evadne, 1819 
Hngnenot (The) 

Montonl, 1820 

Sketches of the Irish Bar, 1822 
(His Life, by Macnevln, 1854 , T 11 Mac- 
Cmloch, 1855 ) 

Bheluet (lire ) maiden name Mary Wollstonc- 
craRGodvin novelist second wife of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley Born in London, 1738-1851 
Biography of her Husband, 1832 
Ialkner, 1837 

Frankenstein, 1816 (Her best novel \ 

Last Man (The), 1821 r 

Isidore 1835 

Perkin Warbock (an historical novel) 1830 

Rambles in Germany and Italy, 1844 
Valpergo, 1823 

BiiKur-T (Percy Bysshe) poet, bom a* Held 
Place, in Snsser 1792-1822 
Adonais (a monody on Keats), 1821 


Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude (blank verst), 
1816 

Arothusa (an ode), 1820 
Cenci (The), a tragedj, 1810 
Clouds (The) an ode, 1820 
Epipsychidfon 1821 
Hellas (a lyncal drama), 1823 
Julian and Maddalo(a conversation In verse) 
1820 

Laon and Cythna (Spenserian), 1S13 
Nightmare (The) 1809 
Ode to the West Wind 
(Edipns Tyiannns (a classical plav) 1623 
Peter Bel! HI 1819 

Prometheus Unbound (a classical play), 1821 
Promethcns Unmasked, 1823 
QneenMab 1813 (4\ ntten atthe age of 18 ) 
Revolt of Islam (in 12 canto=, in 5 line stan- 
zas) 1817 

P osauud and Helen (adialogue Inverse), 1818 
St Irvvne (a novel) 1810 
Shcllci Pipers (The), 1815 
Skylark (The) 1820 (His best ode) 

Bitch of the Atlas (I be), 1820 (Composed 
in three days ) 

Zastrom (a novel) 1809 
(His Life, by captain T Medwin 1847 
T J Hogg, 1858, his widow 1859, C S 
Middleton 1858, W 311 Rossetti, 2878) 
Sni-Vro-, (Frederick William) an American 
citizen, bom at Jamaica, Hong Island, 131 
Peeps from a Belfry 1355 
Rector of St Bardolph b (The), 1852 
Siie\ stove (Vi illiam) pastoral poet, bom at 
the Ecasowes in Shropshire, 1714-1763 
(26) Elegies 1743-46 

Essay on Men and Manners posthumous 1761 
Jemmy Dawson (a ballad), 1745 
Judgment of Hercules (a dramatic poem), 

Odes, Songs and Ballads, 11oD-54 
Pastoral Ballad (in four parts), 1743 
Poems on Several Occasions, 1737 
Progress of Taste (in four parts), posthuni jus 
1764 

Schoolmistress (The) in Spenserian metre, 
1*37*1742 (His best poem ) 

Written at an Inn at Henley, 1741 
(Hjs Life by Greaves 1764 , Gi!fiZhm,is54 ) 
Sheppard (John George), bom at Kiliarney, in 
Ireland 18)8-1869 - 

A1 ‘E •? Classical Study 1868 (With Dr D 
n Turner) 

Fail of Rome and Rise of New Nationalties. 
1861 

Kotes on Thucydides, 1S57 (With Evans ) 
ct Paul at Athens (a poem) 1S51 
Tbeophrastl Characteres, with Notes 1852 

Edward), ywf, bom in London, 

Forsaken Lydia, 2651 
Lynan and Silvia, 1651 
Poems 1651 

Rape of Helen (The), 1651 
Salamis, 165L 

Sphere of Marcus Mamihus (The), icTS 
Suecipaj; rjirg ) i novelist, maiden name Frances 
Chamberlayne, mother of Richard Slew 
Sheridan, 1724-1760 
Discorery (The) a comedy, 1163 
Dupe (The), a comedv, 1705 
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Mi s Sidney Blddnlph (a novel), 1761 
Nourj ihnd (a romance) 1767 
(Her Memoirs, by Alicia Lefanu, 1824 ) 
SnERtn vs (Richard Brinsley Butler), statesman 
and dramatist, born in Dublin 1751-1816 
Clio a Protest, and other Poems, 1810 
Ilfs Speech for tho Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, 1780 

*,* For his plays, see AirnvDix III 
(Ills Life, by Watkins, 1817 , 1 Moore, 
1825 , W Smyth, 1840, Browne, 1873 Sheri 
dan is credited with 'the best speech, the 
best comedy, and tho best drinking song in 
the language ’) 

SucrmvN (Thomas), born at Qullca, in Ireland, 
1721-1788 

Pronouncing Dictionary of tho English Lan 
guago, 1778 

Siieiuxgiiam (Robert), *-1677 
Do Anglorum Gentis Origine, 1670 (Highly 
praised by Nicolson ) 

Sheulet (Sir Anthony) traveller, born at 
IVcston, in Sussex 1605-1631 
Tra\ ele into Persia, edited by W Parry, 1601 , 
by G Manicuring 1613 
N B —Sir Thomas, sir Anthony, and Robert 
Sberley, called “the three English brothers " 
■were all eminent in their days Sir Thomas 
for his travels and imprisonmont In Turkey, 
and Robert for his wars against the Turks 
nnd his marriage with the meco of the shall 
of Persia 

Sueulock, D D (Thomas) bishop of London, 
bom in London 1678-1761 
Discourses at the Temple Church, 1751-58 
Sermons 1755, etc. 

Trial of tho Witnesses of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, 1729 
Use and Intent of Prophecy, 1723 
Slit it lock DO (William) London, 164 W707 
Divlno Providence (The), 1694 
ruture Judgment (A), 1G92 
Treatiso on Death, 1690 
VindicatlonoftheDoclrineof the Trinity , 1691 
TitEniuNGtiAM (Robert) Sceabo\o,SiiFiHNGH w 
SiiFutvoOD (Mrs ) writer of tales maiden name 
Mary Martha Butt, born at Stanford, In 
Worcestershire, 1775-1851 
Arzomund 

A jah and I ady (The) 

Charles Lorraine, the YouDg Soldier 
Lmily and her Mother 
1 rmlno, a Calcutta Talc 
raircluld Family (The) 

George Desmond 
Gipsy Babes (The) 

Indian Pilgrim (Ihe) 

Infant's Pilgrim’s Progress ( 1 he) 

Juliana Ovkley 

Lady of tho Manor (The), a series of talcs, 
etc , about confirmation 
Little Henry and his Bearer 
I ittle Lucy nnd her Dhajc 
Little V oodman (The) and his Dog 
I ucj Clare 
My Aunt Kate 
Pirc la Chaise 
Toticr s Common (The) 

Recaptured Negro (The) 

Pnvobfl or I ngllsli Manners Seventy Tears 
Ago 


Sergeant Dale 

Stories to explain the Church Catechism 
Stranger nt Home (Tho) 

Susan Gray 

Wasto Not, Wnnt Not. 

SnrELn (William) operatic composer, born In 
Durham, 1749-1829 

Introduction to narmony, 1800 (I sl'-cmcd ) 
*.* For his operas, see Appendix III 
Snnrov ("Mother”), time of Henry VII I 
Fourteen Strange Prophecies, 1643 (With J 
Saltmarsh ) 

Propbesio Fortolling the Death of Cardinal 
Wolsey and Others, 1641 
Two Strange Prophesies predicting Wonder 
full Events to betide this Vearc,i642 
Yorkshire Prophecy preserved in the Noble 
Family of the P — s, first printed 1740 
(Her Life, by R Head, 1677, others anony 
mous, 16S? 1797, etc ) 

Siluilet (Sir Anthony) See above Snrnr.rr 
Snrr.LEr (Evelyn Philip), antiquary, etc , born 
nt Ettingham Park in Warwickshire 1812 - 
llistoricnl Memolra of tho Lives of the Shirley 
Brothers, 1848 

History of the Church of Ireland 1851 
History of tho County of Monaghan, 1877 
Noble nnd Gentlo Men of I ngland 'and their 
Arms, 1863 

Some Account of Deer nnd Deer Parks, 1867 
Some Account of tho Territory of I nrncj, in 
Ulster 1846 

Stcmmata Shlrleinna, 1841 
Snnttrr (James), dramatist, etc , London, 1591 
166G 

Admiral of France (The) 1639 
Andromana, or the Merchant’s Wife, 1660 
Arcadia (a pastoral) 1640 
Ball (Tho) a comedy, 1639 
Bird in a Cago (The), a comedy, 1633 
Brothers (The) a play, 1652 
Cardinal (The), 1652 (Shirley himself con 
sidered this his best play ) 

Changes (The) a comedy, 1632 
Constant Maid (The), a comedy, 16 10 
Contention for Honour nnd Riches (Tiie), 
an Interlude, 1633 

Contention of AJas nnd Achilles ( The) 1659 
Coronation (The) a comedy, 1640 
Court Secret (The) 1653 
Cupid and Death (a masque), 1653 
Doubtful Heir (The), a comody 1G52 
Duke’s Mistris (1 be), a tragedy, 1G3S 
Eccbo, or the Unfortunate Lovers, 1G1S (Iifi 
best poem ) 

Example (The), a comedy, 1G37 
Gamester (The), a comedy, 1637 
General (Ihe), a tragi comedy, 1053 
Gentleman of Venice (A) a tragi comedy, 
IG.,5 

Grateful Servant (The) a comedy, 1630 
Honona and Mammon 1659 
Humourous Courtier (Tho) a comedj, 1640 
Hide Parke (n comedy), 1637 (Excellent ) 
Impostnro (The), 1652 
Lady or Pleasure (Tho) a comedy, 1637 
Love s Crueltie (a tragedy) 1640 
Love s Victoric (a pastoral drama), 1653 
Love Tricks or tbo Schoolo of Complement, 
1625 (His first, play ) 

Maidcs Revenge (The), a tragedy, 1039 
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Narcissus, or tbo Self-Lover (a poem), 1646 
Night-Walkers (The), 1G33 (Altered from 
Held) or) 

Opportunity (The), a comedy, 1CI 0 
Points ofScyros(a pastoral from tbo Italian), 
i655 

Poems, 1046 

Politician (The) a tragedy, 1655 
Poynl Master (the) a comedy 1033 
St. Patrick for Ireland part L 1010 
Schoole of Complcment(Tbe), a comedy, 1031 
Si'tcrs (The), 1652 

Tragcdie of Cbabot (The) 1633 (? Cliapman ) 
Traylor (Tlio), a tragedy IC3I (Ry tar his 
best play ) 

^Triumph of Boanttc (The), a masque 10 IG 
Triumph of Peace ( llie) a masque, 1033 
"W'edclmg (The), a comedv, 1023 
Wlttic iaire Onr-fThe) a comedv, 1633 
Tojng Windfall (The) a poem, 1633 
(IPs Pile, bv Pyce, 1:33 ) 

Snotr MD (Thomas) 1703-1772 
Chronological Hlrtory of the Air, W cather, 
etc , 1749 

Comparative History of the Increase and 
Decrease of Mankind In I nglatid l"67 
Mineral Waters of Derbyshire, etc (The), 
1723 p 

Snottr (Thomas Vo*vlcr) bishop of St Asaph, 
horn at Dawli'h, In Devonshire, 1730-1872 
Paroclifalfa, ist2 

Sketch of tho History of the Church of Eng- 
land, 1S5| 

SntCKronD, D.I) (°imncl), Uftorian, 1030- 
l*3t , 

Creation and Fall of Mari 1753 
History of the W orld, 1723 (Esteemed ) 

S ishalu, 31 D (Sir Robert), natural i l horn at 
s^IInhurgb 1641-1722 

Collection of TrentLca concerning Scotland 
1733 (Valuable ) 

nistary ct Flfeshfre and Kinross shire 1710 
Ifl'tory of Llnlithgov and Stirling 1710 
rortns Colonlv, etc 1711 
Homan Antiquities In Scotland, 1707 
Sco la llluatrata IC3 1 (Of great merit ) 
Treatises concerning Scotland i;33 
(His Autohlographv 1837 ) 

Sinus, l)D (Richard) 1377-1635 
Beames of Divine Eight (21 sermons), ;c 3 j 

Bruised Reed and Smoaking Flax (The), 1C31 

Divine Meditation 1633 p 

TountaineSealed (Hie) 1G27 

Light from Heaven, 1633 

Itlchcs of Mcrclc, 1633 

Saints’ Cordials, etc, 1623 

Sonles Conflict mth ltsclfe, IC 35 

lea and Amen 103?. 

Slimmer MD (John) botanic!, Iwmat Oxford, 
1755-1735 

rtora Grtcca, posthumous 1800-40 (Superb ) 
Flora Oronfensis, 1734 J 

SroN do r ^ A lof ™i°D33 np “ Wlcon Lou- 

Difcnjrses on Government, 1098 
. <?**! ^ by W Hits, 1751, S W Mcndley, 

us’isln S nv ’ 3 ’ G van ^ nt ' 0 °4 

ErovcT (Sir Philip), pert, bom aCpenshurst, in 

ACfit I 

ApOlo E l» for PoCtri" (An), 1533 


Arcadia (an heroic romance), 1680, pub- 
lished 1590-93 

Aslrophel and Stella (a collection of songs), 
posthumous 1531 

Defence of Poesie 1633, published 1535 
(His 1 Ifc by sir Tulhc Grcville, 1052, lord 
Brook, 1 Cj 2 Dr Zoticb 1808, Julius 1 layd, 
1802, II I! Fox Bonrne, 1802) 

Siootrrvrr (Mrs ) poetess, maiden name I \ di i 
H untly, “ The American Hemnn« ’ born at 
Norvlch, U.S., 1731-1805 
Lays of the Heart. 

Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands is j j 
Pocahontas and other Points. 

Sketch of Connecticut, 182t 
Talcs In Proso and Verse 
Traits of tbc Aborigines (a poem) 1822 
Sraro\ (Rev Charles), l>oru at Reading in 
Berkshire, 1753-1836 

Appeals to Men of Wisdom and Candour 
posthumous 1833 

Christian s Armour (A) posthumous IS-II 
Kxa Ileucc of the Llturgv (lire) 1812 
Helps to Composition (COO skeleton sermons), 
1802 

Horn Homiletics: (21 vols) 1832 
Humiliation of the Son of Ood, posthumous 
1333 

Offices of the Holy Spirit ^Tbe) posthumous 


(HD Memoirs, by M M Prc'ton 1810 
Rev W Carus, 1847 , Rev J Williamson, 
3 843 ) 

Snrro\ op Dunuir historian, 10G1-U31 
Historic Lcclesl® Dunlielmensls primed 1732 
History of England from the Danish Invasion, 
1130 (Continued by John, prior 0 r Ilex 
ham ) 

Snots (W illlam Gilmore), port bom at Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina U S„ 1S0G-1870 
Pochc and Dramatic 
Areytos or Songs or the Soul, I860 
Atalanlb a 'dory of the Sea 1832 (Ills hcs( ) 
Cain and other J’oom«, 1823 ' 

Donna Anna, 1843 
Early I ays 1833 
Dropped Thoughts 1043 
Lays of the Palmetto ISIS 
Lyrical and other Poems t>nj 
Michael Bonham (a drama) 

Norman Maurin (a drama) 

Booms, 1853 


if. ana lictu re', 1«33 

Tricolour (The) 1830 
Vision of tortes (The) 1823 

hovels, Romances, and Titles ( pro'cV 
Beanchamns (The), a local tale, 18 13 
Book, ot My Lady (The) 3833 
Bonier Beagles (a local talc), 1840 
Carl W enter, 1833 

Qisslque of Ivlavv ah (historical novel) i^co 
Castle Dismal, 1815 J 

Cbarlcmont (a local tale) 1856 
ConfaeUm, or (he Blind Heart, 1842 
Count Jullen (an historical novel), is 15 
Damsel Of Darien (The historic novel iajx 
Entaw (a story of the w ,r) T e c ’ 18JI 
ForagetsfThe) a,story >f the war, 3855 
Golden Christmas (a local rale), 385 ° ‘ 

Guy Plvera (a local talc), lS3t " 

Helen Jfabey (aJocal (ale), 1846 
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Katherine Walton (a revolutionary story), 
1851 

kinsman (The) a story of the war 1841 
I llj (The) and the Totem, 18(5 (Huguenots ) 
Marie de Beralire, 1853 
Maroon (Tho), end other Tales, 1859 
Martin Fnlier (a story) 1833 
Melllchamp (a revolutionary sforv) 1851 
Partisan (The) a revolutionary slory, 1633 
Pclayo (an historical nor cl), 1838 
Richard Hurdla (a local story) 1839 
Scout (The), a story of tlie n or 1811 
\ nsconcclos (an historical nor cl) 1857 
)\ Igwam and the Cabin (The) 1845-16 
Woodcraft (a storj of the rvar), 1855 
1 omassce (an historical novel), 183 j 
i’rote ITorf s not Actions 
.American loyalists of the Revolution 
Cirll War In the South (The) 

HUtorv of Nrutb Carolina (The) 

Life of Captain John Smith 
3 Ifc of Cher aller Raj ard 
I lfc of General Greene 
I Ife of General Marion 
Morals of Slar erj 
South Carolina In the Rerolullon 
1 hrrs and Rcricrroof American Literature 
N R —Several of theso works arc of great 
excellence 

buirms (John I’algravo), nordtrt, born In Lor 
folk, 1810 - 

Glsella (a novel) 1817 
letters from the Danube 1847 
3 Ife of Karl Marla ron W eher, 1805 
3 llj of Paris, or the Ivlng a Nurse, 1849 
Pictures of Rcrolutionarj Paris, 1818 
Second Love and other laics, 1810 
Svbllla or Step bj Step (a drama) 

IV orlo (The) and the Stage (a drama) 

SmrsoN (Thomas) mathematician born at 
Market Boswortb, in Leicestershire 1710— 
17GI 

Doctrine and Applications of riuxlons, 1750 
3 lementa of Geometry, 1747 
Mathematical Dissertations, 1743 
Miscellaneous Tracks, 1754 
Nature and Lava of t banco, 1740 
Leu Treatise of Tluxlons 1737 
I rigonometry, Plane and Spherical 1749 
Sims (Richard) antiquary, bom at Oxford, 
181 G— 

Autograph Miscellany, 18C0-C1 
Handbook to Autographs, 18G4-C5 
Ilsndbool to tho Llbrarj' of tho British 
Museum, 1856 

Index to the Heralds' Visitations 1851 
Manual for tho Genealogist, Topographer 
Antiquary etc, 1355 (with Ucthercllft ) 
Simsqn (Robert) mathematician bom at kirton 
Hall In Scotland, 1GS7-17GS 
lAlts 1 uclld e Elements of Geometry, 1768 
Loci 1‘tani of Apollonius restored, 1746 
(Ills Life, by Dr IV Trail, 1812) 

Sn.cr am (Miss Catherine) novelist, etc , horn 
in lAiaburgh 1805-1804 
Beatrice (a novel) 1850 
Business of LHo (The) 

Charlie Seymour 

th Irs of tho Ovsars (The) 

mil and Valley (a tour In Wales), 18 to 

Holiday House (The), 1839 


Journey of Life 1817 
3bord and Lady llarcourt 
Memoirs of the English Bible, 1853 
Modem Accomplishments, 183G 
Modem Flirtations 1855 
Modem Society, 1837 
Scotland and the Scots, 1810 
Shetland and the Shetlanders 1810 
Tour In Wales 1853 
Sisci am (Yen John) 179G-1875 
LiR and Times of Sir John Sinclair, 1837 
SttrAT (Rev W alter W llllani), etymologist, 
l,ondon 1835- 

rtj-mologlcal Dictionary of the Lngllsh lam 
guage 870 

Maso-Gothlc Glossarj (A) 16C3 
Talc of I udlotv Caslle (A) a poem J8GG 
*»* He has edited several works for the 
J-arlj Text Socletj 

StrLTOX (Lev John), peel laureate bom In 
Norfolk- 1460-1529 

Agajn«to a Comely Coy Arotvne (printed bj 
It Pj nson no date) 

Rouge of Conrte (The) a poetic invective 
(printed bj Wjnkynde Worde no date) 
Collyn ClotRc (a satire on the clergj) 

1 legy on the Karl of Northumberland 148 
Goodly Garland (A) 1523 
Magnj-fj ccnce (a play In rhyme) 153 0 
Manor of the World Nowaday s(Tho) nudilc 
Manerly Malstrcsse Margery (a ballad) 

Mcrlo Tales 157G 
Mgramanslr (Tlie) 1504 
On the Death of kyngo Edvard the I ortli 1481 
Pbyllyp Sparoue (a poem of 1400 lines on a 
sparrow killed bj n cat) no date. 

Speke I’arot (The) no date 
Speculum Princlpis (no date) 

Tunnyng of J Ijnor Ruinmj-n (nlet Ifc at 
Lcathcrhrad In Surrey) a poem, no date 
Ware the llau ko (no date) 

W bv come j'O not to Courtc ? (an attacl on 
W ol«ej, in verse, running to 1300 lines) 
(Memoir by Rev Alexander Djce, 1813 ) 
Skpnf (W'illlam Forbes), antijuai y, bom at 
Invcrle in 'Scotland 1800- 
Ccltlc Scotland (ancient Alban) 1876 
Chronicles of tho Piets and Scots, 1S6S 
Church and Cultnre 1877 
Coronation Stone (The) 18G9 
Ikan of Llstnorc’s Rook etc , 18G2 
3 our Ancient Rooks ofW ales (Cymric poetry v 
18G9 

Highlanders of Scotland (The) 3837 
History of I thnologj, 1870 
Laud and tho People (The) 1880 
SKprxni(Rcv John) poet, Scotland, 1721 1807 
Dissertation on Job s Prophecy, 1767 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 17SS 
Tullocbgorura (a song In praise of the Scotch 
reel) 

(His MemBlrs by his son, 1S09., II G 
Reid, 1B59) 

Sb.iM.Fit, MD (Stephen) philologist Tondon 
1C23-1G67 

Etymologicon Llngwo Anglicans 1671 
Sleeman (Sir William Honry), bon in Com 
wall, 1788-I85G 
Diary In Oude, 1852 

Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
O Ulcer, 18,3 
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Bloane, M D (Sir Hans), botanist and coHector _ 
of natural history Ireland 1000-1753 
Xatural History of Jamaica, 1707-25 
*«* The collection of sir Hans Sloanc was 
purchased by the State, and was the nucleus 
of the British Museum. There were 50,0 00 
books, 35C0 MSS., besides his vast museum of 
natural history 

Smart (Benjamin Humphrey), lexicographer, 
etc , 1787-1872 

Ldits Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, 
1S3G 

Introduction to Grammar, 1653 
Manual of Logic, 1819 
Outlines of Somatology, 1831, 1837, 1 339 
Thought and Language 1855 
Shaft (Christopher), poet, Kent, 1722-1770 
Grateful Fair (The' 1 1717 (Too last plav ever 
performed before cither of the universities ) 
Hannah, I ”8 1 

Hllllad (The), 1753 (A 6atire on John 
Hill ) 

Hop Garden (The) two Georgies in Miltonic 
verse 

Horace translated, 1750 
Hymn to the Supreme Being 175o 
Ode to Ibo Lari of Northumberland 1764 
Parables In familiar Verse /'l be), 1703 
Poems, 1752, 1763 

1’oHical Cssays on the Divine Attributes 1 7 aO- 
1753 ( Eternity , 1750 Immensity, 1751 , 

Omnipresence 1752, Omnipotence, 1753, 
Goodness, 1755 ) 

Smartlad (The) 1753 
Song to David, 1763 
Trip to Cambridge, 1747 
Suaht (Hawley) novelist, *- 
Bitter In tho Ublnd, 1871 
Bound to Win, 1877 
Brmio mngton 1809 
Broken Bonds 1874 
Cecils 1*71 

Court-drip (18!li century, etc ), 1870 
False Cards, 18*2. 

Itace for a Wife, 1870 
Sunshine and Snow 1879 
Shfdlet (Rev Edward) poet, etc , 1789-1830 
1 rm fa descriptlie poem), 1814 
Jephtha (a poem), 1815 
Jonah (a poem), 1816 
Marriage in Cana (a poem), 1823 
Poems (with a memoir of bis life), 1837 
Prescience (a poem), 1823 
Sketches from Venetian History 1831-32 
Sirrnuir (frauds Edward), novelist bom at 
Marlow, In Buckinghamshire, 1818-lSCi 
Trank Talrieigh, 1850 
Gathered Leaves. 1805 
I larry Cov crdalc 6 Courtship, 1854 
L«nl3 Arundel 1852 
Shi-du ft (Mcnclb Bate), poet, etc , *- 
Linnet’s Trials 1861 
Merc Siory (A), 1SC9 
O her Folkr Idics, 1809 
Poems 1809 

Twice I/jst, and other Talcs, 1SC3 
Too Dramatic Pocm» 1874 
Sxrnrox (George), abont 1785-1830 
Biograpbla Curjosi, 1820 
Live*, etc. o r Remarkable Characters, 1814 
Reprint of Jliro an4 Curious Trait”, 1S20 


Sini.ES, LL.D (Samuel), biographer, ba n at 

Haddington, In Scotland, 1810- 
Baker of Thurso (The), 1873 
Character, 1871 (Sequel to “Self Help ) 
George Moore (philanthropist), 1373 
Huguenots in England and Ireland, 2SG7 
Huguenots In France, 1874 
Industrial Biography 1803 
Life of George Stephenson 1837 
Life of Robert Dick (geologist, etc ), 1374 
Lives of Boulton and Watt 1%5 
Lives of the Engineers, 1302 
Physical Education 1837 
Railway Propertv, 1849 
Scotch Naturalist, 1876 
Self Help, I860 
Thrift, 1875 

■Workmens Earnings, Strikes and Wages. 

1801 


Smith, Lull (Adem), political economist bom 
at ivirkaldy, In Scotland 1723-1790 
Dissertation on the Origin of Languages 
Es^ay on Philosophical Subjects, 1755 
Letter to Mr Strahan, 1777 
Rights of Great Britain asserted against the 
Claims of America, 177C 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, 1759 
Wealth of Nations, 1 7tG (HI a great work.) 

(His Life, bj Smillle, 1800 , Playfair 1805, 
Dugald Stewart 1812 lotd Brougham I34j ) 
Smith (Albert Flchard), novelist, etc , born at 
Chertsey, in Middlesex, 1S1G-18C0 
Adventures of Sir Ledbury (a novel) 

Ascent of Mont Blanc, begun is >2 ( \r 

entertainment repeated till his death 7 
Ballet Girl (The) 

Christopher Tadpole (a novel) 

Fvcnlng parties (a sketch) 

Flirt (The) a sketch 
Gent (The), a sketch 
Idler upon Town (The) 

Marchioness of Brinvillie-s (a nov cl) 

Month at Constantinople (A) 

Overland Mall (The) 1850 
Pottleton Legacy (The) a novel 
Scattergood family (The), a nirrcl 
Stuck up People 
M assail Bowl (The) 

Sunn (AIcxandcr\ poet, bom at Kilmarnock, 
in Scotland, 1630-2867 
Alfred llagarth s Husband (a novel) U .j 
City Poems, 1857 
Dreamthorpe (in prose) 1803 
Edwin of Delra, 1801. 

Last Leaves, posthumous 18CS 
Life-drama (A), and other Poems 1853 
Sonnets on the Crimean IVnr, 1SD5 (\\ jth 
3 Dobell ) 

Summer In Skye (in prose), 1805 
C p p Alexandre, ISO?) 

Sutth (Charles Roach), antiquary, l»m at 
Landguird, In the Isle of Wight, 1804- 
Antlquitles of Plchhorougb, etc. 1850, with 
supplements on Pevensey etc- 1852-5 
Collectanea Antlqua, 1813-63 
Foman London, 1859 

Smith (Charlotte), maiden name Turner, ree’ess 
and novelist 1749-isoo 1 ’ 

Banished Man (The) a novel, 1781 
0616=1101(0 novel) I79i 
D smond (a novel), nog. 
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Elegiac Sonnets, 1184 
Emigrants (The), a poem, 1793 
Emmeline (a novel), 1788 
Etbelmda (a novel) 1789 
Marchment (a novel) 1796 
Montalbcrt (a novel) 1802 
Old Manor House (The) a novel, 1793 
Romance of Real 1 ife, 1786 
Rural Walks (in dialogue), 1795 
Solitary \\ anderer (The) 1799 
Wanderings of Warwick (The), 1794 
Young I lnlosopher (The), 1798 
Smith, I, I, D (Goldwin), horn at Reading, In 
Berkshire, 1823- 

Hoes the BiLle sanction American Slavery ? 
1864 

Empire (The) 1802-63 
I ngland and America, 1SC5 
Irish History and Irish Character 1861 
lectures on Modern History, 1869 
Rational Religion, etc , 1858 
Three English Statesmen, Pyrn, Cromrvell, 
and 1’itt (The) 1867 

Sjiitit (Horace) poet and novelist, London, 1779- 
1849 

Adam Brown the Merchant (a novel), 1843 
Arthur Arundel (n novel), 1844 
Brambletye House (a novel), 1826 
Festivals Games, etc of all Nations 1831 
1 list Impressions (a comedy), 1813 
Gaieties and Gravities, 1825 
Gale Middleton (a novel), 1833 
Horace in London, 1813 
Horatio, or Memoirs of the Davenport Family 
(a not cl) 1807 

Involuntary Prophet (The), 1835 
Jane Lomax, or a Mother s Crime, 1837 
1 ove s Mesmerism (a novel), 1845 
Midsummer Medler, 1830 
MonevedMan etc (The), a nor cl, 1841 
New I orcst (The), a novel 1829 
(Hncr Cromwell (a novel), 1840 
Poetical AY oras (collected) 1846 
Rejected Addresses, 1812 (With his brother 
lames ) 

Reuben Apsley (a novel) 1827 
Pun-may (The) a novel, 1813 
J a'cs of the Early Ages, 1833 
1 in 1 rumpet (The) 1S36 
1 or llill (a novel) 1827 
Treraniou, or Matrimonial Errors (a novel), 
1813 

\\ alter Colyton (a novel) 1830 
ifllloh a Tale of the Holy Citv, 1828 
Smith (Rtr Isaac Gregory), Manchester, 1826- 
Characteristics of Christian Morality, 1873 
I pitomo of the Life of Christ, 1867 
Faith and Philosophy, 1867 
Fra Angelico and other Poems, 1871 
Sdvcr Bells (The) 1869 

SMiTn (James), agriculturist, bom at Glasgow, 
In Scotland 1789-1850 

Thorough Draining and Deep Ploughing, 
1831 

Smith, MJ1 (Sir James Edward), botanist, horn 
at Norwich 1759-1828 
1 ugllsh Botinj, 1792-1807 
F xotic Botany, 1804-5 
Hora Britannico, 1800-4 
Grammar of Botany (Aj 1821 
^ Jcones Pict-c Plantnrum Rarlorum, 1790-93 


Introduction to Physiological Botany, 1807 
Plantarum leones Hactenus Ineditan 1789-Bfi 
Specimens of the Botany, etc , of New Hoi 
land, 1793-94 

Spiclleglnm Botanlcum, 1792 
Tour on the Continent, 1793 
(His Memoirs, by lady Smith, 1832 ) 

Surrn (Captain John) one of the founders of 
Virginia, horn In Lincolnshire, 1679-1631 
Generali Histone of Virginia, etc , 1626 
Travels, 1630 , 

frae- Relation of Occurrences in Virginia, 
1608 

(His Life, by W C Simms, US, 1846 
Hill, 1858 ) 

Surra, D D (John), Celtic scholar, of Cam- 
poelton born In Argyllshire 1747-1807 
Dissertation on the Authenticity of 0==ian s 
Poems 1782 

Lssay on Gael c Antiquities, 1780 
Last Judgment (The), 1783 
Life of St Columba, 1798 

Smith D D (John Pye), bom at Sheffield, in 
"Yorkshire, 1774-1851 
First Lines of ChrEtlan Theology, 1854 
Mosaic Account of the Creation and the 
Deluge, illustrated by the Discoveries of 
Modem Science, 1830 

On the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, 1828 

Relation between Holy Scriptures and Some 
Parts of Geological Science, 1834 
Scripture and Geology, 1839 
Scripture Testimony to the Messlao, 1818-21 
(His Life, by Medway, 1853, Dr Eadie, 
1859 ) 

S Jim (John Thomas), antiquary, London, 1766- 
1833 

Ancient Topography of London, 1810-15 
Antiquities of London and its Environs, 1791- 
1800 (Ills chief work ) 

Antiquities of Westminster, 1807 
Book for a Rainy Day, 1845 
Cries of London, 1839 
Nollekens and his Times 1828 
Tag, Rag and Bobtail, 1800 
Yagabondiana, or Anecdotes of London Yaga 
bonds, 1820 

Surra (Joseph) founder of the Latter day 
Saints, bora at Sharon, U S., 1805-1844 
Book of Mormon, 1830 (Said to be a pla- 
giarism of Solomon Spalding’s romance The 
Manuscript I\nmd ) 

Smith (Rev Joseph Denham), Congregational 
minister, bom at Romsey, in Hampshire, 
1816- 

Connemara, 1853 

Life Truths 1866 

Oliver Cromwell, 1850 

Rhine and the Reformation (The), 1862. 

Voice from the Alps (A) 1854 
Winnowed Grain 1862 

Smith D D (Robert) mathematician , 1689-1769 
Complete System of Optics 1733 
Harmonia Slensuraram, 1722 
Harmonics 1748 

Smith, I’hll Doc (Robert Angus), chemist, 
bom near Glasgow, In Scotland, 1817- 
Air and Rain, 1872 
History of the Atomic Theory 
Life of Dalton 
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Ssimr, D D (.Robert Payne), orientalist, bom 
An Gloucestershire, ISIS- . 

MessianU Interpretation of tho rropliecics of 

Prophecy as a Preparation for Christ, 1869 
( Hampton Lectures } . , ir , r , . 

Siurii (Rev Sydney), wit, born at W oodford, in 
lisex 1771-1845 
Peter Ply mley’s Letters, 1807 
Sermons, 1800, 1809, 1816 
Sketches of Moral Philosophy, posthumous 
I860 „ .. 

\\ it and Wisdom of Sydney Smith, posthu 
mons 1861 
Works, 1839-10 

(His Life, by lady Holland, 1858 ) 

Smith, D D (Thomas), historian, etc , London, 
1038-1710 

Account of the Greek Church, 1630 
Catalogue Librorum MSS Bibliotheca;, Cot- 
tonlanac, 1696 

Dlatriba de Chaldalcis Paraphrastis, 1002 
Insc'iptioncs Grrcca; Palmyrenorum, 1G98 
Manners etc., of the Turks 1678 
JUscellanca, 1686-92 
Syntagma do Druldum Moribus 1GG4 
Vita, Quorundam lllustrium Virorum, 
1707 

Smith, MD (Thomas Southivood), horn in 
Somersetshire 1788-18G1 
Animal Physiology 
Divine Government (The), 1814 
Philosophy of Health (The), 1834 
treatise on Fever, 1830 

Slirrn (Toulmin), antiquary, born at Birming- 
ham in Warwickshire 1816-1869 
Discovery of America by Northmen, 1839 
Lngllsh Guilds, 1870 

Parallels between the Constitutional History 
of England and Hungary, 1840 
Parish (The), 1854 

Smith, D.D (William), bom at Worcester, 
1711-1787 

Poetical Works, posthumous 1791 
Sermons on tho ‘ Beatitudes,” 1782 
1 ' Thucydides, 1753 

Smi geologist, bom in 

Geological Map of England and Wales, etc, 
1815 

Strata identified by Fossils, 181G-19 
Stratlgraphical System of I ossils, 1817 
(His Life, by John Phillips, 1844 ) 

Snmi (Dr William) London, 1814- 
Edilor of 

Atlas of Biblical and Classical Geography, 
1876 

Dictionary of Christian Biography, 1876-81 


(W r ith Wace ) 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
1840-42 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology, 1813-49 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
1852-57 o i j. 

Dictionary of the Bible, 1860-63 
New Classical Dictionary, 1850 
Smollett, M D (Tobias), novel :?! and historian 
horn at Cardross, In Scotland, 1721-1771 
Adventures of an Atom (a political mtire), 


Advico (a satire), 1746 
Alcesto (an opera), 1747 , 

Compendium of voyages and Travels, 1.5i 
Essay on tho lExtemal Uso of Water, etc 
1752 

Ferdinand Connt Fathom (a novel), 1 ■ 53 
History of England, from tho Landing of , 
Osar to tho Treaty of A lx la Glnptlle 
1757, continuation to the last year of 
publication, 1761-65 

Humphry Clinker, 1771 (His last work and 
best novel ) 

Ode to Independence, 1773 
Peregrine Pickle (a nor cl), 1761 
Present State of all Nations, 1763 
Regicide (The), a tragedy, 1749 
Reprisals, or the Tars of Old England (n 
comedy In two acts), 1757 
Reproof (The), a 6atire, 1747 
Roderlcl Random (a nov el) 1748 
Sir Launcelot Greaves (a novel), 1760-61 
Tears of Caledonia, 1746 
Translation of Don Quixote 1755 
Travels through Trance and Italy, 1760 
(His Life, by Dr Anderson, 1797 , W 
Roscoe, 1845 , Dr J Moore 1872, sir W 
Scott R Chambers, etc ) 

Sin tii (William), historian, bom at Liverpool, 
1761-1849 

English Lynchs, 1806 
Evidences of Christianity, 1S45 
French Revolution (The) 1840 
Lectures on Modem History , 1840 
Memoirs of Sheridan, 1840 
Smith (William Henry), Westminster, 17E8- 
1805 

Cycle of Celestial Objects, 1811 
Mediterranean (The) 1854 
Nautical Dictionary, 1807 
Snow, M D (John), born at *ork, 1813-1S5S 
Chloroform and other Annisthetics, 1858 
Modo of Communication of Cholera 1849 
Sovne (Sir John), architect and found a of 
Soane t Museum, bom at Reading In Berk- 
shire, 1763-1837 
Civil Architecture, 1829 
Designs for Publio and Private Buildings, 
1828 

Designs in Architecture, 1793 
Plans of Buildings executed, 1788 
Solly (Edward), London, 1819- 
Sy Bobus of Chemistry, 1849 
Solly (Samuel), 1805-1871 
On the Human Brain, 1846 
Surgical Experiences, 1865 
Soirritv ille (William) poet born nl JkWon, in 
Warwickshire, 1692-1742 
Chase (Tho), in blank verse, 1735 
Field Sports, 1742 

Hobbinolia (burlesque in blank verso), 1740 
Two Springs (The) 1725 
SoMEitv llle (Mrs ), maidennamoMary Fairfax 
born In Roxburghshire, Scotland, 1780- 

1872 

Connection of tho Physical Sciences (Thel 
1834. (Her chief work) V } ' 

Mechanism of tho Heavens, 1831 (Summary 
of La Place s wor! ) 

Molecular and Microscopic Science, 1851 
Personal Recollections, etc , posthumous 1873, 
1 bysical Geography, 1818 
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SojrsEii (William'), antiquary, bora at Canter- 
bury, 1006-1069 

Antiquities of Canterbury, 1610 (Excellent ) 
Dlctlonarium Saxonico Latino -Angllcmn, 
1659 

Tulll O'arls Portus Icchts, 1691 
Koman Ports ami Forts In Kent, 1693 
Treatlso on Gavelkind, 1660 
(Ills Life, by bishop Kennett, 1693 ) 
SoTiinnr (Saranel Leigh), typographical an' t 
quary, 1806-1861 
Princlpla Typographies, 1858 
Sornrnr (William) poet London 1707-1S33 
Battle of the Nile (The), a poem, 1799 
Conslanco of Castile (a poem) 1810 
Farewell to Italy and other Poems, 1818 
Italy, and other Poems, 1829 
Julian and Agnes (a tragedy) 1801 
Orestes (a tragedy), 1802 
Saul (a poem In blank verse), 1807 
lour through Parts of IN ales (A), 1789 
Translated In English verse Homer fl Iliad 
1831, Virgil s Georgies, 1800, Wieland a 
Obcron 1793 

Soctii, D D (Robert) bom at Ilacknev, near 
I ondon, 1633-1716 

Animadversions on Dr Sherlocks Vindica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 1693 
Lnltlo Instructed (The) 1660 
Muslca Incantans, 1655 
Posthumous INork«, 1717 
Sermons, 1678-1715 

SoctncoTT (Joanna), born In Devonshire, 1759- 
1814 

Book of IN ondcra (In five parts) 1813-14 
NNamlng to tho NVliole IN orld 1303 
Socthfum: (Thorn is) dramatist born at Ov- 
mantown, In Ireland, 1660-1746 
V lor his plays see Arrmraix III 
SotjTUnsk (the carl of) poet etc , 1827- 
\Groenwood b Earewell and other rooms 1876 
. Jdpas FNicr (a poem) 1875 
' Sleds Malden (Ihe) and other Poem«, 1877 
l* Saskatchew an and tho Rocky Mountain", 1875 
Sdcrncr, LT D (Robert) poet, born at Bristol, 
1774-1843 

Poetical Worts ' 

All for Love, or a Sinner NVell Saved (in nino 
parts) 1829 

Battle of Blenheim (a ballad) 1703 
Bi«bop Bruno (a ballad) 1793 
Bishop llvtto (eaten by rats) a ballad 1799 
Botany Bay Lclogucs (four in number) 1791 
Carmen Trlumpbale, 1815 
Cataract of 1 odore (word painting) 1320 
Curve of Ivehama (In 21 subdivisions), 1800 
Dev da NN all (The) a ballad, 1820 
Ingllsh bclogues (nino In number, blank 
vcr»e) 1793-1803 
Holly Tree (The) an ode 1703 
Inchcapc Ilocfc(lhc) a ballad 1802 
Joan of Arc (an epic. In 10 books) 1795 
Madoc (an tide, In two parts) 1805 (Part 1 
contains 18 subdivisions, part II 27 ) 

Ms-y, (he Maid of the Inn (a ballad), 1706 
Mclrlcal Tales l"OI 

Old NN oman of Berkeley (a ballad), 1793 
Tig (Defence of the) a colloquial po"m, In 
_ b ank “crt» 179" 

" I'lk-Tjm of Cornpo-Mla (The). in four parts. 


Roderick, the Last of tho Gotha (In 21 kv.1> 
divisions, blank verse) begun 1809, ami 
finished 1814 

St Patrick s Purgatory (a ballad), 1801 
Tale of Paraguay (A) in four cantos, Span 
scrlan metre, 1814 

Thai iba the Destroyer (an epic, In 12 books, 
in rhvthm Irregular metre), 1800 
Vision of Judgment(ln 12 subdlv Isiono heva 
meters), 1822. (i ho apotheosis of Georg* 
III) 

NN atlyler (a drama) 1817 
NVell ofSt Kevne (The), a ballad, 1798 
Prose II or hr 
Book of the Church, 1624 
Commonplace Book, posthumous 1 s ID 51 
Correspondence, posthumous 1819-50 
Doctor (The), a novel, 1831 
E'says, 1832 

History of Brazil 1810-19 
History of tho Peninsular NN ar, ISOO-^O 
Letters from England 1S07 
Life of Dr Andrew Bell, 1844 
Life of Buiiynn 1830 
I Ife of Cromwell 1844 
I Ife of Lord Nelson, 1813 
I Ife of John Wesley, 1820 
Lives of the I ngll h Admirals, 1833-10 
Naval Hlstoryof England 1833-40 
(His 1 ife by Ids hon, C C Southey, 1849- 
1350 Browne, 1854 , Pondon 1S80) 
SotTHFr (Mrs Robert) tho pools second 
wifi maiden name Caroline Anne Bowles, 
poetess, 1786-1851 
Chapter!, on Cbnrvhj ards, 1829 
Ellen Fitzartbur, 1820 
Solitary Hours, 1839 
NN idou ’s Tale (The) 

SoLTinvfLi. (Robert) poet bom In Norfolk, 
15C0-159 j 

I pistle of Comfort, etc , po c tbnmous 1005 
Nlaonlar 1595 

Mario Magdalen s Fnnerall TcareS 1591 
St Peter's Complaynt, and oilier Pocm«, 
1593 

Short Rule of Good Life posthumous 1600 
Supplication to Queen Illzabcth, 1593 
Triumphs over Death, 169a 
SouTiiwoiiTir (I bum), noichst, bom al NVasli 
Ington US, 1818- 
Deserted NN Ife ( The) 1850 
I oster Sister (I be), 1852 
Hkkory Hall 1805 
I etrlhution, 1849 

Sovvfubt (George Brettlngham), concho’ogitt 
London 1788— 1 S5 f 
Conchologlcal Manual, 1839 
Genera of Recent and of Fo'sllShells, 1820-21 
Manual of Conchology, 1839 
Popular British Conchology, U54 
Species Conchj liorum 18 to 
Sov. ntnr (Gcorgo Brettlngham), cotv'tolonst, 
son of the above, 1812- 
Conchologlcal Illustrations 1811-45 
Illustrated Index of Brill h Shells, 1859 
Popular British Conchology, 1855 
I opular Guide to the Aquarium, 1857 
J be'auna Corchyllonim 1842-82 
Sov ri nr (James) naturalist, London, 1767 

3 (j22 

Erl‘I b Mlwredogv, ieot-17 
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English Botany, 1790-1820 (With sir J E 
Smith ) 

English Fungi 1737-1809 
Genera of Shells, 1822-34 
Mineral Conchology of Great Britain, 1812-41 
SrALDitsG (Samuel), London 1807-1834 
Philosophy of Christian Morals 1834 
Spa bks (Jared) historian, Unitarian minister, 
born at Willington, U S , 1789-18GG 
American Almanac, 1830 
Comparative Moral Tendencies of the Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian Doctrines, 1821 
Correspondence of tho American revolution, 
1854 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution, 1829-30 

History of the American Revolution 1845 
1 ibrary of American Biography 1834-4S 
] tfeofijedyarct, tie American Privcller, 1S2S 
Life of Governor Morris, 1832 
Life of Washington, 1833-40 
Si'ECrATon (Tlie), a review and newspaper, 
issued a cekly, started 1828 
Sri:t D(John), historian, born m Cheshire, 1542- 
1629 

Clowd of Witnesses (A), 1616 
Genealogies of Scripture, 1640 
History of Great Britaine under the Romans, 
Saxons Danes, and Norman* 1611 
Prospect of tho most Famous Parts of the 
Morld(A) 1631 

1 licatrc of tho Empire of Great Britaine, 1611 
SrFKF (Captain 'John Hanning), African ex 
plorer, born near Bldcford, in Devonshire, 
1827-18G4 

Journal of the Discovery of the Source of tho 
Nile 1803 . 

Wliat led to the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile 18G4 

Si elm At, (S'r Henry), antiquary, horn In Nor 
folk, 1562-1641 

Concilia, Decrota, etc , In re Ecclesiastics 
Orbls Britannic!, 1639-64 
De Sepulture, 1610 
Glo5Sanum Archaiologicum, 1626 
Reliqnlro, 1698 

(His 1 Ife by Edmund Gibson, 1723 ) 
Sfexce (I’ev Joseph) bom at tlngsclere, In 
Hampshire, 1699-1758 
Essay on Pope’B Odyssey, 1727 
I ife of Blacklock, 1754 

Moralities (essays, fables, translations, etc ), 
27 53 

Observations, Anecdotes, etc (men and books), 
1820 

Parallel between Magllabecchi and Robert 
Hill, 1758 
Polyraetl?, 1747 
(His I Ife, by Singer, 1820 ) 

Spfvcf (William), entomologist, 1783-1800 
Introduction to Entomology, 181G-2G 
Sff cfu (Herbert), bom at Derby, 1820- 
Ceremonial Institutions, 1870 
Classification of the Sciences, 1861 
Data of Ethics 1879 
Descriptive Sociology , 1873 
I duration 1801 
L-rav* 1853-03 
First Principles, 1862 
Principles of Biology, 1861 
Principle? of Psychology, 1855, 


Proper Sphere of Government, 1842 
Recent Discussions in Science, Philosophy, 
and Morals, 1871 

Sins of Trade and Commerce, 1875 
Social Statics, 1851 
Spontaneous Generation, 1870 
Study of Sociology, 1869 

Sfe-sceu, D D (John), born at Bocton, In Kent, 
1630-1695 

De Lcgilms Hebneorum Ritualibus 1685 (lo 
show that tho Mosaic laws were Egyptian ) 
De Unm ct Thummim 1678 
Discourse concerning Prodigies, 1GC3 
SenhSEr (Edmund), poet, Loudon, 1553-1599 
Astrophel (a pastoral elegy) 1594 . 

Colin Clout s come Home again, 1591 
Conrt of Cupid (Lost ) 

Daphnaiada (an elegy, in seven fits), 1592 
Dreams 1580 (Lost) 

Dy lug Pelican, 1530 (Lost ) 

Lpitbnlamium (a marriage song), 1595 
I aery Queen (In six allegories, partly con- 
nected), 1 -Hi 1590, tv-w 1690 
Four Hymns (viz Love, Beauty, Heavenly 
Love and Heavenly Beauty) 1590 
1 legends (Lost ) 

Mother Hubberd s Tale (in rhyme), 1591 
Muiopotmo* or the Fate of the Butterfly (In 
55 stanzas, eight lines each) 1590 
Prothalamlon (spousal verses) 1590 
Purgatory of Lovers (Lost ) 

Ruins of Rome (the 33 sonnets of Bcllay 
translated) 1590 

Rums of 1 une (in 97 Spenserian stanzas), 1590 
Sliepheardes Calendar (in 12 eclogues), 1579 
Slombcr, 1579 (I^ost ) " 

Sonnets 1592-93 (Lost ) 

Tears of the Muses (in b lino stanzas), 1590 
Virgil’s Gnat, 1588 ( Culcx ) 

Visions of the World s Vanity (in 12 sonnets), 
1590 

(Nine comedies all lost ) 

In J’i ose 

View of the State of Ireland, posthumous 1033 
(His Life, by Hughes, 1715, Birch, 1751 
Church, 1758 , Todd, 1805, Dr AlkiU, 1800, 
' Robinson, 1825 J Milford, 1839 , G L 
Craik, 1845 Mastcmian 1848, Gilfillan, 
1859 , J p Collier 1802 ) 

SeiEiis (Alexander), bom at Gosport, in Hamp 
shire 1808- 

Gencral French and English Dictionary, 1849 
btudlesof English Poetry 183S 
SrorrisviooDE (John), archbishop of St An- 
drews, borh in Scotland, 1505-1039 
IIi»tor> of the Church of Scotland, 1065 
Kefutatio Llbelli de Reglmino Lcclesim Scoti 
cantc, 1020 

(His Life, by bishop Russell, 1847 ) 
Spottiswoode, LLD (William), London, 1825- 
Polarisation of Light, 1874 
Sphat (Thomas) bi.hop of Rochester, born at 
Tallaton, in Devonshire, 1636-1713 
Accounts of the Rye house plot, 1085 
History of tho Royal Society, 1067 
Plague of Athens, 1659 
Poem on tho Death of Cromwell, 1059 
S D LrnroN (Rev Charles Haddon), Baptist 
' minister, bom at Jvclvedon, I11 Esses, 1834 
Birthday Book (Spurgeon’s), 1879 
Comments and Cemmenfaries, 1876 
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Evening by Evening, 1868 
Feathers for Arrows, 1870 
Flashes of Thought 1874 
Gleanings among the Sheaves, 1859 
Interpreter (The) 1873 
John Ploughman s Pictures, 1881 
John Ploughmau s Talk, 1809 
Lectures to my Students 1875, 1877 
Memorial Volume, 1879 
Metropolitan Tabernacle (The), Its History 
and Work, 1875 

Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit (The), a peri- 
odical, started 1855 
Morning by Morning 1805 
Our On n Hymn book, 180G 
Saint and his Sat lour (The), 1857 
Shilling Senes, 1877-1882 
Smooth Stones 
Speeches 1878 
Spurgeon’s Gems 1859 

Sword and the Trow el (The), a peiiodical, 
started 1805 

Treasury of Datid (The), 1809-78 (Not 
complete In 1882 ) 

1 rumpet Calls etc , 1875 
lypes and Emblems, 1873 
N B — Aboto 1700 sermons published not 
under tlio sanction or supervision of tho 
preacher 

(Supplied by tho publisher, at tho written 
request of Mr Spurgeon, as a personal 
favour Feb 2, 1882 ) 

Squieb (Ephraim George) archeologist born at 
Bethlehem, in New York, U S , 1821- 
Aboriginal Monuments of New Y orl 1849 
Authors who have written on the Aboriginal 
Languages of Central America, 1SG1 
N'carogua, etc 1852 

Peru Explorations In tho Land of tho 
Incas, 1850 

Smithsonian Contribution etc , 1840 
States of Central America, 1857 
Tropical Fibres, 1861 
Walknn (a story) 1855 
Stackiiolsf (John) botanist, *-1819 
Nereis Britannlca, 1795 
Ldits Theophrastus on Plants, 1812 
Stackhouse (Rev Thomas) 1GS0-1752 
Comment on tho Apostles Creed, 1747 
Complete Body of Divinity, 1743 
History of the Bible, 1732 (Esteemed ) 
Memoir of Bishop AtUrbury, 1727 
SiAFroUD (Anthony) 1570-1641 
Day of Salvation (The) 1635 
I ernale Glorj, 1635 (The Virgin Mary ) 
Guide to Honour (The), 1634 
Heavenly Dogge (The) 1605 (Diogenes ) 
Life of Lord Stafford, 1640 
Meditations etc , 1612 
Niobe, or tho Age of Tcares, 1611 
Stain rn, Mus D (John) London, 1840- 
Pheory of Harmony (The), 1871 
Statu (Sir James Dalrymple, first viscount of), 
born in Ayrshire, Scotland, 1G19-1695 
Decisions of the Court of Sessions 1684-87 
Institutions of the Laws of Scotland, 1681 
PhisSologia Nova Experimentalis 1686 
V indication of the Divine Perfections, 1695 
- Stanfitld R A, (Clarkson), born at Sunderland, 
1793-1867 

tysttle of Trafalgar, 1836 Gastello d Ischia, 


1841, Market-boats on the Scheldt, 1826, 
Mazerbo and Luceiio, Gulf of Venice 1843 , 
Mount St Michael, Cornwall, 1830 , A 
Skirmish off Heligoland, 1867, Wreckers 
off Fort Rouge, Calais, 1827 
Stanhope (Charles, third earl), mechanical in- 
ventor, London, 1763-1816 
Treatise on Electricity 1779 
Stanhope, D D (George) born at Hartshorne, 
in Derbyshire, 1660-1728 
Boylo Lectures, 1706 

Paraphrase, etc , on tho Epistles and Gospel", 
1705 

Translated imitatio Christi, 1696, Marcus 
Aurelius s Meditations , and Epictetus, 
1700 

Sr ANHorF.(Lady Hester Lucy), London, 1 776 1839 
Memoirs, posthumous 1846—16 
(Her Life, by Dr Meryon, 1843 ) 

Stanhope (Philip Henry, carl), historian, born 
at Walmer, in Kent 1805-1875 
Court ol Spain under Charles II (The), 1844 
Historical Essays, 1848 
History of England, from tho Peace of Utrecht 
to the Pcaco of Versailles, 1836-52 (Ills 
best w orl ) 

History of the Reign of Queen Anne to the 
Peace of Utrecht, 1870 

History of tho Rise of onr Indian Empire, 1853 
History of tho AY ar of Succession in Spnin, 
1832 

Life of Belisarlus 1849 

Life of Jeanne d’Arc 

Life of Louis, Prince of Conde, 1845 

Life of Sir R Peel, 1856-57 

Life of W Pitt 

Stanlft, D D (Arthur Penrliyn), born at 
Alderlcy in Cheshire, 1816-1881 
Athanosian Creed (The) 1871 
Christian Institutions 1881 
Lpistlcs to the Corinthians (The), 1854 
Essays on Church and State, 1S70 
Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 1854 
Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 
1867 

History of the Eastern Church, 1861 
lllstory of tho Jewish Church, 1863, 1865 
Lectures on the Church of Scotland, 1872 
Life of Dr Arnold, 1844 
Life of Bishop Stanley (his father) 1850 
Life of Edward and Catherine Stanley, 1879 
Sermons and Essays on tho Apostolic Age, 
1846 

Sermons preached before tbo Uniiersitj of 
Oxford, 1860-63 

Sermons preached in the East, 1862 

Sinai and Palestine, 1855 

Stories and Essays on the Apostolic Age, 1846 

Three Irish Churches (The), i860 * 

Unity of Evangelical and Apostolic Teaching, 
1859 

Stanley (Edward) bishop of Norwich, born In 
Loudon, 1779-1849 
ramiliar History of Birds, 1835 
(His Life by A P Stanley, his son, ISjO ) 
Stanley (Henry M ) explorer, born at Den. 
high, In Wales, 1640- 
Coomassie and Magdala 
How I found Livingstone, 3872 
My Kalulu, Prince, King, and S'ave(s story). 
Through the Dark Continent, etc., 1878 
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Staxlet (Thomas), pod, bom In Hertfordshire, 
1G25-1678 

Don Juan P doMontalvan’s Avrora translated, 
1650 

Europ3 (Canid crucified, etc.) 1619 
History of Chaldaic Philosophy, 1662 
History of Philosophy, 1655-62 
Psalterium Carolmum 1651 
(His Life, by sir E Brydges 1814 ) 
Stapleton (Augustas Granville), politician, 
1800- 

French Case (The), 1871 (Showing how they 
" were beguiled Into the Prussian war ) 
George Canning and his Times 1859 
Intervention and Non intervention, 1866 
Origin of Fcnlanism 1863 
Political Life of G Canning 1830 
Real Monster Evil of Ireland (The) 1813 
Stapleton, LL I) (Sir Robert), poet, *-1660 
Translated Juvenal, 1617 , Muscais, 1647 , and 
Strada s History of the Bdgic liar, 1050 
Stapleton, D.D (Thomas), defender of Philip 
of Spam! I bom at Henneld, in Sasser, 
1535-1593 

Antidota Apostollca, 1595 
Apologia pro Philippo II Hispanns, 1592 
Fortresse of tbo Faith planted in rngland, 
15Go 

I ifo of Sir Thomas More, 1539 
Tre3 Thomtc, 1688 ( That Is, Thomas the 

Apostle, Thomas Cranmcr, and Thomas 
More ) 

Stake (Jnmcs), landscape painter, Norwich, 
1791-1859 

Scenery of the Plvers of Norfolk, 1834 
Staunton (Sir George Iyonard) diplomatist, 
bom at Cargln in Ireland, 1737-1801 
Embassy to the Fmperor of Chinn, 1797 
(His Memoirs, by Sir G P Stannton, 1823 ) 
Staunton (Sir Georgo Thomas) bom at Salis- 
bury, 1781-1859 

Narrative of the Chinese Emoassy to Kan 
Fourgonth, 1821 

Penal Code of the Chinese Empire, 1810 
Translated Mendoza a History of China, 1853 
SimniNG, D D (Henry) archdeaeon of 1\ ilt- 
shire, the opponent of bishop Hoadiy, *-1763 
Christianity Justified, 1750 
Polemical Tracts, 1727 

STcnnrNO, D D (Henry), biographer and 7ns 
tonan 1800- 

Clinstlan Graces In the Olden Time, 1852 
History of Chivalry and the Crmadea, 1830 
History of Christ's Universal Church in 
Primitlvo Times, 1845 

History of the Church of Christ from the 
Reformation to the Eighteenth Century. 
1839 

Hialory of tho Reformation, 1830 
Lives of tho Italian Poets, 1831 
Steduaj (Edmund Clarence), poet, etc., United 
btates *- 

Alice of Monmouth .and other Poems. 1864 
Blameless Prince (The), and other Poems, 
18G9 

Hawthorne, and other Poems, 1877 
Lyrics and Idylls, 18G0 •. 

Poetical Works, 1R74 
Victorian Poets (The), 1875 
Steele (Sir Picbard), jpseudonym “"Isaac IJic- 
Jtcrstaff, horn in Dublin, 1671-1729 


Christian Hero (Tho), 1701 
Crisis (The), a pamphlet, 1714 
Poetical Miscellanies, 1694 
*«* Begins the Taller, 1709, tho Spectator 
(with Addison), 1711, the Guardian, 1713, 
and the Englishman, 1713 
(His Life, by Forster, 1859 , Montgomery, 
1865 ) 

Stephen (Sir George), 1794-1879 
Adventures of an Attorney in Search cf a 
Practice, 1839 

Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a 
Horse, 1840 

Anti slavery Recollections, 1854 
Digest of County-Court Cases, 1855 
Juryman’s Guido (The) 1845 
Principles of Commerce and Commercial Law. 
1853 

Stephen (Henry John), 1788-1864 
New Commentaries on tbo Laws of England 
1848 b 

Principles of Pleading in Civil Actions, 1830 
Summary of Criminal Law 1834 
Stephen (Sir James), historian, etc, London. 
1789-1869 

Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography, 1849 
Lectures on the History of France, 1851 
(His Life, by his son, I860 ) 

Stephen (Sir James Fitzjamcs), London, 1829- 
Dlgest of the Law of Evidence, 1876 
Essays by a Barrister, 1862 
General View of tho Criminal Law or Eng 
land 1863 

Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 1873 
Stephen (Leslie), 1832- 

on Tree Thinking and Plain Speaking, 

11 Century ^87G Sh Tllcm S !llin tbe Eighteenth 
Hours In a’ Library, 1874-75 
Playground of Europe (The), 1871 
Samuel Johnson, 1878 

Stephens (Alexander), biographer, bom at 
Elgin, In Scotland, 1757-1821 
Annual Biography 1817-21 
Memoirs of John Home looko, 1813 
Public Characters, 1799-1808 
Stei'hfuj 3 (Anne), novelist, born m Connecticut, 

Fashion and Famine, 1854 
Mary Derwent 1852 
Old Homestead (The), 1856 

Eo5vring) ' Seu1l>h1 ' 
Tho Angel of the Resurrection, 1861 , Tho 

1843 ,° r m "° Centanrs an(1 ‘ho Lnpitha! 
1843, Luphrosyno and Cupid, 185G I \e 
contemplating Death, 1853) The Lectnrer 
£" Vg™ 2*4 1880 Satan tempting 
**** 18 “* Satoo vanquished, 1851 b 
Stephens (Ilenry) agAculluAst, b om at 

rw C l 7?iT’ l S Bon E nI ’ 1795-1871 
Book of tbo Form (The), 1844 

Drainage of Land (rhe) 1846 

Tester Deep Land Culture (Tho) 1855 

vsaiasJsp* *« 

asiasiivsn.s,™ 
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SrrMTFNS (Walter), London, 3832- 
Blachfnars, or the Monks of Old, 1814 
Vendetta (a drama) 1840 
Sterling (John), born in Bute Island, 1800- 
1844 

Arthur Coningsby (a novel), 1830 
Election (Phe) 1841 
Essays and Tales, 1848 
I’oems 1S39 

Strafford (a tragedy), 1843 
(Ills Life by archdeacon Hare, 1818 , 
Thomas Carljle, 1851 ) 

SrrnsE ("Rev Laurence) pseudonym ‘‘Mr 
Vorlck novelist and sentimentalist born 
at Clonmel, In Ireland, 1713-1768. 

History of a Harm IVntchcoat, 1769 
1 Alters posthumous 1775, 1788 1844 
Sentimental Journey 1763 (It was intended 
to be jottings of a tour through France and 
Italy but he never reached Italy ) 

Sermons of Mr Vorlck, 1760, 1766 1769 
1 retrain Shandy Gent (a novel) 1769-67 
(His Life by Blanchard, 1S57 , Fitzgerald, 
1860-63, stopfer, 1878) 

Stf.rmiold (Thomas), poet, bom in Hampshire, 
*-1549 

Metrical Version of the Psalms, 1549 (With 
Hopkins ) 

Stebiit (Rev Peter) *-1672 
Discourse on the Freedom of tlio Will, 1675 
Remains, posthumous 1710 
Rise Race and Royalty of the Kingdom of 
God in the Soul of Man 1C83 
Stevens (George Alexander), humorist, 1720- 

1784 

Adventures of a Specullst, 1783 
I.aw Case 0 , 1755 
Lecture on Head 0 , 1753 
Songs Comic and Satirical, 1772 
Tom Fool (a farce) 1760 
Stevenson (John Hall) humorous poet and 
mlirist (the “ Lugenlns ‘of Sterne) 1718- 

1785 

Crazy Tales 1762 (Once very popular ) 
ntev enson (Matthew), poet, Norfolk, ltth cen- 
tury 

Bellum Presbyteriale, 1661 
rioms Britannicus (from llliam I to Cli arles 
If) 1662 

Norfolk Drollery (songs) 1673 
Occasion b Offspring (poems) 1654 
Poems 1665 1673 
Twelve Monclhs (The) 1661 
M its (The), poems and songs, 16S5 
Stewart, LLJD (Balfour! born at Edinburgh, 
1828- 

Conservatlon of Energy 1874. 

Lessons in Elementary Physics, 1871 
Physics, 1872 

Researches on Solar Physics (WithDe la Rue ) 
Btfwaet (Dngald) philosopher, bom at Edin- 
burgh 1753-1828 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind 1792-1827 (Excellent.) 

History or Ethical Philojopbj 1815 1821 
Lectures on Political Economy 1855 
I ife of Thomas Reid, D D , 1803 
I ite of IV Robertson, D D 1S01 
life of Adam Smith 1793 
Outlines of Moral Phi\o°ophv 1793 
Philosophical Essaj s l°jo 


Progress of Metaphysical Philosophy 
1815, 1821 

View of the Active and Moral Powers, 1823 
(His Life, by sir W Hamilton, 185 d ) 
Stewajit,DD (Matthew) mcPieiftattcmn.bom 
at Rothsay in Scotland 1717-1785 
Geometrical Theorems 1746 
Tracts, Physical and Mathematical 1761 
Stioand (II llliam) poU, born atDevonport, in 
Devonshire, 1827- 

Athcnais, or the First Crusade, 1866 
Life etc., of Heinrich Heine 1875 
Vision of Barbarossa (A) and other Poems, 
I860 

Still (John), bishop of Bath and II ells, 1543— 
1607 

Gammer Gurton’B Nedle, printed 1573 (Onr 
second comedy ) 

%* Said to be written in 1551 by Mr S , 
Master of Arts If the date given is correct, 
it is plain that bishop Still was notthe author 
as ho would have been under eight yearn ol 
age at the time 

Stilling fleet (Benjamin), naturalist, 1702- 
1771 

Calendar of Flora (The) 1765 
Principles and Power of Harmonj 1771 
Tracts on Natural History 1769 
(His Life by Core 1811 ) 

Stjllingfleet, D D (Edward), bishop of Wor- 
cester bom at Cr.m bourne, in Dorsetshire, 
1635-1699 

Directions for the Conversation of the Clergy, 
posthumous 1710 

Irenicum 1659 (His first, publication ) 
Miscellaneous Discourses, etc, posthumous 
1735 

On the Amusements of Clergymen, 

Ongines Britannicre, 16S5 
Originea Sacro (generally called “ Stilling- 
fieet a Revealed Religion ’ ) 16G2 (Good.) 
Rational Grounds or tbo Protestant 

Religion 1661 

Reasons of Christ's Sufferings etc, 1678 
Sermon 0 , 1696-93 

Unreasonableness of Separation 16S8 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trlnitv, 
1697 

(His Life l>yT Goodwin 1710) 

Srrr.LTNG (James), mathematician, *-1761. 

Mcthodus Dlfferentialis, 1730 
Stirling, LL D (James Hutchin°on) bom at 
Glasgow, 1820- 
Address on Materialism, 1S6S 
Philosophy of Law, etc. (The), 1673 
Protopla°m, 1869 

Schwegler's Ihstarij of Philosophy, 1SG7 
Secret of Hegel (The), 1865 
Sir IV Hamilton on the Philosophy of Per 
ceplion 1865 

Stirling (Patrick James), economist, bom at 
, Dumblane, in Scotland, 1809- 
Atistralian and Californian Gold Discoveries, 
1852 

Philosophy of Trade 1846 
Stirling (!\ illkim Alexander, earl of), poet, 
1580-1640 

Alexaudrian (The) a tragedy, 1605 

Aurora, 1604 

Doomsdaj 1614 

Elcgie on Prince Henris, 1612. 
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Julius Cesar (a tragedy), 1607 
MonarcMcke Tragedies (The), 1604 (Crmsus, 
etc ) 

ramcnests to Prince Henrle (A), 1604 
Recreations with the Pluses, 1637 


Cloister life of Charles 1852 
Velasquez and his Works, 1855 
SiOOKdale (Rev Perch al), 1736-1811 
Autobiography, 1808 

Lectures on the Lminent English Poets, 180 < 
Life of Waller (the poet), 1808 
Stood ajkd (Richard Henry) poet, etc , horn at 
Hinghatn, TJ S , 1825— 

Adventures in Fairyland, 1853 

Book of the Last (Tho> and other rooms, 1851 

Children In the Wood, 18GG 

Female Poets of America, 1871 

Footprints 1840 

JClng s Belt (The) 1863 

Late English Poets, 1865 

I ife of Alexander \ on Humboldt, 1859 

Loves and Heroines of tho Poets, 1860 

Melodies and Madrigals, 1865 

Memoir of Ldgir Allan Poe, 1875 

Po-uns, 1852 

Poets and Poetry of England (19th century), 
1875 

Putnam the Brave, I860 
hongs of Summer, 1857 
Story of Little Red Hiding Hood, 18G4 
Town and Country, 1857 
Under Green Lenes, 1865 
Stoddard (Mrs Richard Henry), novelist, *- 
Morgcsons (l'he), 1862 
Temple House, 1867 
Two Men, 18G5 

Stone (Edmund) mathematician, *-l7GS 
Elements of Luclid, 1731 
Mathematical Dictionary, 1726 
.Treatise on Fluxions, 1730 
Stone, A R.A (Frank) born at Manchester, 
1800-1859 

Bassanio receiving the Letter 1851, The Gar- 
dener a Daughter 1850 , Impending Slate 
mated, 1817, Picturesque Views of the 
Bridges of Norfolk, 1830-31 
Stone, A R A (Marcus), London, 1840- 
Amour ou Patric, 1880, An Appeal to Mercy, 
1S7C, Edward ILand Piers Ga\ eston 1872, 
From Waterloo to Paris (Napoleon in the 
peasant’s hut), 18b3 Henry VIII and Anne 
Bolcyn 1870, Le Rol est Mort Vire lo 
Roll 1873, Married for Love, 1881, My 
I*ady is a Widow and Childless, 1874, Nell 
Gwynne 1867, Olivia and Dick Primrose 
1380 Tho Post Bag 1878, Princess F liza- 
beth made to attend Mass, isG9 , llie ltoyal 
Nursery, 1871, A Sacrifice, 1877 , Sain ct 
Sauf, 1875 , Stealing tho Keys, 1866 , The 
T»me of Roses, 1878 

Srotm (JameB Sargant), antiquarian artist, 
1771-1853 

Ancient Rellqucs, 1S12 


Antiquarian and Topographical Cabrnef , 1806- 
1812 (600 views of objects of curiosity in 
Great Britain ) J 


Cathedrals of Great Britain, 1814-19 (Much 
praised by Pu„in ) 


FonthIU Abbey, 1812 
Graphic Description of Edinburgh, 1820 
Storer (Thomas), poet, *-1604 
Wolscy, in Three Parts his Aspiring, hrn 
Triumph, and Ins Death, 1539 
Storey, A R A- (George Adolphus), L-ndon, 
1834- 

After You, 1867 , The Annunciation, 1865 , 
The Blue Girls of Canterbury, 1874 , Boys 
going to School, 1869 , 1 he Bride’s Burial 

1865, Caught, 1875, Children at Breakfast 

1866, Christmas Eve, 1877 , The Closed 
House, 1865, The Coral Necklace, 1831, 
Dame Octavia Beaumont, 1874 , A Dancing 
Lesson, 1876, Daphne, 1880, The Duet, 
1870, Follow my Leader, 1880, Godnn, 
1865, Grandmammas Christmas Visitors, 
1874 , The Judgment of Paris, 1877 , Late 
for Church, 1880, Lessons, 1871, Little 
Buttercups, 1872, Little Swan'down, 1874, 
lane in n Maze, 1873, A Lover’s Quarrel, 
1872 , A Madonna and Child, 1853 , Meet- 
ing between W Seymour and Lad} Ara 
bella Stuart, 1864, Mistress Dorothy, 1873, 
Sirs Finch, 1875 , My Lad} Bella, 1876, 
The Old Pump room at Bath, 1877 , Tho 
Old Soldier, 1869 , Only n Rabbit 1870 , 
Rosy Checks, 1871, The Royal Challenge, 
1865 Sacred Music, 1865 , Scandal, 1873, 
Hie Shy Pupil, 1868 , Sweet Maxger} , 1378 , 
The Whip Hand 1875 

Stori (Joseph) born at Marblehead, US, 
1770-1845 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, is3I 
Commentaries on the Constitution nr the 
United States, 1833 

Power of Solitude (Tim), and other rooms, 
1804 

*** Many other legal ‘ Commentaries ’ 
(His Life, by hia son, W W Story, 1851 ) 
Stopy D D (Robert Herbert), born at Kosc- 
ncatb Manse, In Scotland, 1835- 
Christ the Consoler 1864 
Life of the Rea Robert Story (Ills father), 
18C2 

Manual of Scripture, with Hymns and Prayers, 

Memoirs of R. Lee, D D , 1870 
William Garstares, 1874 

Story (William Wctmore), poet, etc , born at 
Salem, U S , 1819- 
Amcrican Question (The) 1862 
GraCflti d Italia (poems) I860 
Life of Joseph Story (his father), 1851 
Nero (a tragedy), 1875 
Phi Beta Kappa (poem), 1814 
room”, 1847 

Proportions of the Human Figure, 186s 
Iloba di Roma (in prose!, 1863 
Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem (The), a nocm, 
1870 

Stephanie (a traged}), 1877 
Stotii add (Charles Alfred), draughtsman, Lon- 
don 1786-1821 

. of ?iS' uard 11 ■ 7810, Monumental 
EIHgicB of Great Britain, 1811-23 (Hichh 
esteemed ) ° J 

(His Memoirs by hfs widow, 1823 ) 

® ^ (Thomas), London 1755-1834 
AeJ defending the Body of Patroclus 1790 , 
The Canterbury Prlgnms, 1817 , Tiro Fete 
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Champetre, The Flitch of Bacon, The 
Holy Family, 1790 
(His Life, by Mrs Bray, 1851 ) 
Stougiitox, D D (John) Congregational #m- 
isler, bom at Norwich, 1807- 
Ages of Christendom, I860 
Chnrcli and Stato Two Hundred Tears Ago, 
1862 

Ecclesiastical History of England (The), 
1867-74 

Footprints of Italian Reformers, 1881 
Haunts and Homes of Martin Luther (The), 
1876 

Lights of tlio World (The), 1876 
Our English Bible, 1878 
Progress of Dlnne Revelation (The), 1878 
Spiritual Heroes 1848 
Windsor In the Olden Time, 1844 
Stow (John), historical antiguai y, London, 
1525-1606 

Annalcs of England, 1580 
Flores Historiarum 1606 
Successions of the History of England, 1638 
Summarie of Englysh Chronicles, 1661 
Survay of London, 1698 (His chief w ork ) 
Stowe Seo Bfeciier Stow f. 

Stbadlilg (Sir John), poet, contemporary with 
Shakespeare 

Beat! Pacific! (a poem), 1G23 
De Vita ct Morte Contcmncndo, 1597 
Divine Poems (in seven classes), 1625 
Epigrammatum, librl lv 1607 
Stratford df. BtDCLiFri. (Stratford Canning, 
-viscount) London, 1788-1880 
Alfred the Great In Atliclnoy (a tragedy), 1876 
Why am I a Christian ? 1873 
Street, R A (George Edmund) architect born 
at Woodford, in Essex, 1824-1881 
Brick and Marble Architecture of North Italy 
in the Middle Ages, 1855 
Gothic Architecture in Spnin, 1865 
Strettox (Hesba), novelist 1 e Sarah Smith 
Stricklakd (Agnes) poetess, historian, etc , 
bom at Rej don Hall in Suffolk, 1806-1874 
Alda, the British Captive (n noiel), 1841 
Demetrius (a poem in three cantos) 1833 
rioral Sketches, and other Poems 1836 
Historical Tales of Illustrious British Chil- 
dren 1847 

Historic Scenes and Poetic Fancies, I860 
How will it End ? (a noiel), 1865 
Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England, 1861 
Lives of the Queens of England, 1840-48 
(Her great w ork ) 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland, etc , 1850-59 
I Ives of the Seven Bishops 19t>0 
Old Friends and New Acquaintances (in two 
series), 1800-61 

Patriotic Songs, 1825 (With her sister 
Susanna ) 

Pilgrims of Wnlslngham (historic romance), 
1835 

Rival Crusoes (The), a tale, 1834 
Seven Ages of Woman (The), and other 
Poems, 1827 

Talcs and Stories from History 1836 
Worcester 1 leld, or tho Cavalier (a poem In 
four cantos) 1826 

Strickland (Hugh Edwin), geologist and 
naturalist bom in A ork shire 1811-1853 
Dodo and its Kindred (The), 1818 


Strothers (John), poet, 1776-1853 
Deckxnont, 1816 

History of Scotland since the Union (prose), 
1828 

Peasant’s Death (The), 1806 
Plough (The), 1816 
Poems, Moral and Religious, 1814 
Poor Man s Sabbath (The), 1804 
Winter s Day (The), 1811 > 

Strutt (Jacob George), *-* 

Delicto Sylvamm, 1828 (The rounnlic foreat 
scenery of Great Britain ) 

Sylva Bntnnnlcn, 1826 (Excellent ) 

Strutt (Joseph), antiquary, horn at Spring- 
field, m Essex, 1742-1802 
Ancient Times, posthumous 1808 
Biographical Dictionary of Engraicrs 1 78 j- 
1786 

Bumpkin’s Disaster, posthumous 1808 
Chronicle of England, from the Landing of 
Crcsar to the Conquest (The), 1777-78 
Complete View of tho Manners Customs, 
Arms, etc , of the English 1774-76 
Complete View of tho Dress mid Habits of tho 
Lngllsh 179G-99 

Queenhoo Hail (a romance) posthumous ISOR 
Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 1 ng 
land 1773 

Sports and Pastimes of the People of 1 ngland, 
1801 (His best known work ) 

Test of Guilt (a dramatic tale), posthumous 
1808 

SritrrE (John) historian and biographci Eon 
don, 1643-1737 

Annals of the Reformation 1709-31 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, 1721-33 
Life of Bishop Aylmer, 1701 
Life of Sir John Cheke, 170o 
Life of Sir Thomas Smith, 1698 
Lives of Archbishops Grindili, 1710 , Parker, 
1711 , Whitgift, 1718 
Memorials of Thomas Cranmcr 1691 
Stuart, LL D (Gilbert), historian, born In 
Edinburgh, 1742-1786 
History of Scotland 1782 
View of Societj in Lurope, 1778 
Stuart (James), called “Athenian Stuart, 
bom in LonaoD, 1713-1788 
Antiquities of Athens, 1762-1815 (V itL 
Rcvett ) Excellent 

Stuart (James),.” of Duncam,” 1776-1819 
Three Fears in North America 1833 
Stuart (Moses), biblical critic horn at V llton, 
in Connecticut, U S , 1780-1852 
Commentary on the Apocalypse 18)5 
Commentary on the Book of Proi erb 1852 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 1851 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1827-28 (Masterly) 

Commentary on the Epistle to the romans, 
1832 

Elements of Biblical Criticism, itc., 1S27 
Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, 1834 
Hebrew Cbrestomatby, 1832 
Hebrew Grammar, 1813, 1821 
Hints on tho Interpretation of Prophecy, 
1842 

Stuaiit-Wortijet (Lady Emmellna), 1806-1856 
Etcetera, 1853 
Portugal and Madeira 1854 
Travels in the United States, 1851 
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Antral' of AbfV !5 5 3. (Very popular ) 
Cbn*Mll Glaa"» for Cbrbtlan W omen, lfil 
Motive to Good Wo ha, poyhorntw lcot. 
Perfect I a'h to Vdloitk (The). 1'92 
J’c'itI" of Chri" Ian Pf alert, 15*3 
Theatre of the Pop" e Jtonircl le ( Hi"), lG'tt 
Two Ju laments of God 15al 
A lew or % anltie, rtf (A V 15"2 
Ercnn (OeoTte), horn a I.lverpool l*2t~160i, 
Antoine of the Ilo-ri, l‘C5 
Erctrrs(To!m) K41-15M 
I)' eovcrv o' a Gsp'np Gulf 1 &“0 
Stris f\\ llUsmS, V>'n at htisTTsb'iroJKh, In 
Acrtn'dre, l 

Pc'-'tltr.tlmil History nf I ng’.nil IRTt-T't 
rlitr 

Chronicle of ft lcdlrf of lVterlortjur;h p-ct 
Chronicle of l’opcr de llovelen WC -71 
Chmlclfs etc, of Itlchird I l'Ci-O 
Jlymnak Secundum llrum Kccle h Sir! bu 
Tkn"'« ( It'j' 1 

Memorial of Walter ofOrvmlrr 1*. 2-1.1 
Memo 1st" of Ft Dun«iati, la'i 
IkglMninl b»'*utn Sepllcanum 1 >j» 

Fried Charters beirfnqon tS" Soa" Iiullmal 
Hk*erv or I lplaul' WiO 
Trattat'-J de fc-inrt.. C-in- do W altham 1°C0 
A\ orb* of Ibilpb d Dlce-o i«r« 

5n:rnrr, M I) (William'' onfipnry, Ixvti at 
Holb idi, In 1 InoolnMdrr ltei-l't,., 

Abu-y 1143 
Ontuiv 17TC „ 

Itlnerarfum Cutirram 1721 
JMalbe Hirlo-y of M A \ C.r.ic'Ia*, I75T- 
1753 

pAls-oKraphla Hritannlca, 1743-52 
J'aljoopraphla Sam, t'30-CT. 

Richard of Clron-cyer, 1/5' 

S’oucbeupe 1.40 

StTrcrui (U lllhra) ekdriaan Iwm In lun 
caahlre ltST-lvo 

Hyperfmrntal Ilc"earche« in Uectnvllacnet 
l*ni 1*30 

Scccuxo ( q lr John J./W'', bom o( 11 hltton. In 
Middlesex, ICOi-IGtl 
Account of Itrllptoii l.v Reason (An) 
i ottr Plays jwtibnmou" 1 G4C 
Smlon of the 1'ac.s ( A). lt,3r> 

Sony* and Rallsd" (fbotcalled Tlie 11 al 
dlnp” Is wholly unrh albd ) 

V All complied and published In 1770 
(Ilk Jlcaiolm.by th" Ke\ A SucUinc lmc ) 
Scodkk (Mrnird llurtcurlmw, baron <• j/». 

nanl a), nei-lUTE 
Han Jybook of Property Lav- 1849 
1/aw of Vcn 'o*s and Purchas n>, "1630 
Peal Property Statute", m2 
StitnAS, Mu« 1) ( \nlmr), leii- 
JIO compo'ed the mu«h. or ffo~ and Cox i 77 , r 
/mtaflhe World IIJJ C I major' I87n, 
77)" Prodtaal ?m, /'voiiialton and Gala 
tea, 1871 , Slral espetres Tctnratt Tnal b / 
Jury, 1875 J 

Scran Af (William) barn In Milne, ir 8 
1774-1P3D ’ 

TfKnrlcnl Ceus/-n an I rif’c’s, lP3r 
Public Men of the lleioliitlon 1847 
Eujimi (Clnrlts), italnmnii, bom ot IloMon 
U S , 1«u- 

Orutlons and Speech a, 1650, If 50 


reports of tho Circuit Court of the Unite 1 
States 

White Slarerv In the Birbarp S*ate« 1853 
Snivr! , D n (Shark" nichatj) bkhop or w in 
clicsvr, 1790-1?) < 

■Mlnl-erlalCbvucUrof ChrKfThr) 1522 

(His f Ifi by the Itev G It Smmter 1K«6) 
Sc) -rtt I) I) (Jolm Illrd), arcl)bWiop of Can 
t.rbury, 17"(h-lPCa. 

ApoMolIc l’roicblnp 1 **1 5 
3 lM-mr* or ChridlmPy 1821 
i’ractl al I xpos tlon of the (.o'peh, 
1833-4(1 

1’rje In! Kellectlon* Wfo 
Ileyonl" of Creation 181G 
c ernion i on Clir!*t!«n Cliarlli, l?ll 
ft rrnona on the Ciirkthn f nth ct) 1821 
Srrmona on the Church 1 e"tli al* t?17 
F wnrrrr, l> 17 (Matthew), *-1823 
l>e l’rr livterio 1591 
Ik 1 era Cbri I Ivrle la, 1890 
Vxch "la'tlcal Pkdpttn" l'*M 
Siran (Charles ), poet, le n In Manchce'er, lTOJ- 
1374 

Art and I r "Mon l^Si 
Dramatb Clnptej", IV m", and ?>nc" 1817 
Prvbu pb Ahtwy (an elepy i n sir W Vutt\ 
l?3t 

1 nplbh Melodies. 1810 
Jytters ofUmra d Anccme nnd other Po'in" 
l»5i 

Metrical 1,« iya W27 
Mlnil (The) Bnd other Pi>etn«, ! k 31 
Fonjs and Pallid" 1HC8 
SrAiaros (W IllUtn), tu UirJhrt, lT'O-i^ , 

Animal" In Meniyerlr" 1»3 <J 

Hint" of Wc*tem Africa, 1H 14 
I xotlcOonrholori 1*41 
fatma lb call \tcerkina, l c 29 
I ly^-itdiera, If 4 

Opeffriphy andClnf’iflcBtlo tof Anln ik, kJO 
llnblt" and In tlnct" of Animal", “1 
History of Iirrcta. 1841 
Mahodotry or Sin II* and c hrllfl h, lftft 
batur*! Hblqry of flint", I-'"/ 3' 
batural lllrto-y of I J«liea and ltrptlh * I8J5 
batnral HI tnry of Quadruped", 1«3> 
batarall«t«Gu((Ie(nie), lr*>2 
Omltlioloplcnl Dranlnp", i?ii 
1W llmlnary l)l"conrfeontbeStnd\ Natural 
Hl*tory, 1R3I 

Taxlilerm), wlih tlie Blograplij ofZooleei fa, 
1840 

J^oolocleal lllnalmtlons IP20-31 
Swrrr (Pob-rt), flnrut ett , lath o ntura 
llotanlcal Culth ator, etc ( 1 be) 1821 
IlrltLdi 1 lower Gankn (Tljc) 18.3-31 
Ilfltbh W arblew (The). 1P23 
Cl'tlnea, or botunl Hbtorv or tl c Heel. 
Po*e, 1625-30 

Plora An'trali»lci, 1?27-I a 
5 lorl t'a Guide (Die). 1827-32 
GernnUoea-, or .Natural JIL'Iorj of Gemma. 

Ilortun Britonnlcu", 1P27 

Jlcrtm suburhamw l/Ondnneni|" lom 

Hotbou oandGrcenhoii‘c Manual fl hr' 1423. 

b,T,, n' , ,i D l wl ftl " 1 tei(, !«rn at 

Dublin, 1C07-1745 

Arpamenta for tho Almlttlon of ChrWIinUl 
(a tatlrc) 1793 * 
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Battle of the Books (a burlesque allegory), 1 7 04 
Baue'a and Philemon (a poem on two yew- 
trees), 1710 

Bella I’unica, or the Art of Punning 1719 
Cadenus and Vanessa (in verse) 1713 
City Shower described fin verse), 1710 
Directions to Servants (a satire), 1729 
Drapier s Letters (against Wood s balfpeuce, 
etc) 1724 

Gulliver 8 Travels (satirical tales), 1726 
History of the Last Four 1 cars of Queen Anne, 
1728 

Law', a Bottomless Pit, 1712 
Meditations on a Broomstick, 1710 
Polite Conversation 1733 
Predictions of Isaac BickcrstalTfayen d'espi lt\ 
1708 

Riddles (26 In number, In verse) 1724 
Stella (To) 6e\en birthday odes, 1720-2G 
Talc of a Tub (satire on Cali In, Luther, and 
the pope) 1704 
Trip to Dunkirk (A), 170S 
(lfis Life, by John Bovle, earl of Orrery 
1761, D Swift 1753, Jonn Hankcswortli, 
1756, 1 Dilnorth 17C0 , Johnson, in Ilia 
Lives of the Poets , 1779-81 , T Sheridan, 
1784 John Berkeley 1789, Madame Mont- 
morency, 1800, John Barrett, D D , 1808 , 
sirW Scott 1814, T Roscoe, 1848 , J Forster, 
1876 unfinished , II Cralk, 1881 Mrs Ltc- 
tilia Pilklnton’s Memoirs by herself, con 
tain numerous anecdotes of dean Swift, 
1748 ) 

6wn>nuM,E (Algernon Charles), poet, etc , born 
in London 1837- 

Atalanta in Calydou (a tragedy) 18G4 - 
Blake (William), biographical and critical, 
1867 

Bothwell (a tragedy) 1874 
Chapman (George), biographical and ciitical, 
1876 

Clinrlotte Bronte, 1877 
Chastelard (a tragedy), 1865 
Irechtheus (a tragedy), 187G 
Itssays and Studies, 1875 
Mary Stuart (a tragedy), 1881 
Note o r an English Republican on the Musco 
vite Crusade, 187G 
Notes on Poems and Reviews, 18 GG 
Ode on the Proclamation of the French Re 
public, 1870 

Poems and Ballads, I860 , second scries 1878 
Queen Mother (The), a play, 18G1 (His first 
work ) 

Posamond (a play), 18G1 
Shakespeare (A Study of) 1880 
Siena (a poem), 1868 
Song of Italy (A) 1867 
Songs of the Springtides, 1880 
Songs before Sunrise 1871 
Under the Microscope, 1872 
SwihBunnr (Honry) traveller, 1752-1803 
Courts of Europe at the close of the Eighteenth 
Century posthumous 1841 
Travels in the Two Sicilies, 1783-85 
Trn\els through Spain, 1779 
SwiKDrv (Henry) antiquary *-* 

History and Antiquities of Yarmouth in Nor- 
folk, 1778 

% Bwikde\ (Rev Tobins) *-1720 

On the Nature and Place of Hell, 1727 


SwrsTON (William), historian (an Amino* 
citizen), bom in Edinburgh 183?- 
Campaigns of the Army of thf Totoii 4 
1864 (A Etandard history 
History of the New Icr't 7th Regiment 
dunng the Rebellion, 1873 
TwclvcDecIsiveBattlesof the War(’l he) lsjo 
Stdemiau, M D (Thomas), born at Wmfurd 
Eagle in Dorsetshire, 1621-1689 
Metbodns Curandt Fcbres, etc , 1666 (1 cry 

celebrated ) 

Opera Medica, 1716 (Ills best work ) 

Sines, DD (Arthur Ashley) London, 1684 
1756 

Case of Subscription to the “Articles ’ con 
sldered, 1721 

Credibility of Miracles, etc 1742 
I>say on the Truth of the CUnstian Religion 
1725 

Examination of Newton s Chronology, 1741 
Innocency of Error asserted 1715 
Inquiry on the Meaning of Demoniacs, 1737 
Nature, Design, and Ongin of Sacrifices, 
1748 

Paraphrase, etc , of the Epistle to the Hebrew s, 
1755 

Principles and Connexion of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, 1740 
(His Life, by J Disney D D , 1 785 ) 
SrLVFSTEE (Joshua) poet, surnamed “Silier- 
tongued,” 1663-1618 

Lachrymal Lachrymaram (lament on the 
death of prince Henry) 1612 
Maiden a Blush (Tho), 1620 (Joseph ) 
Monodm 1594 

Parliament of Vcrtucs Royal (poetry) 101 1 , 
Eccond series 1620 
Poems against '1 ohacco 1672 
Tobacco battered and the Pipes Bbattcrid (a 
poem) 1015 

Translation of Du Barkis’s Weeh of Creation 
and The Second Week (New Tostamert 
History) to which Milton is indebted 
Woodman s Bear (The) a poem 1620 
Si vi f (James), of Scotland 1799-1870 
Contributions to Pathology and Practice oi 
Surgery, 1817 

Excision of Diseased Joints, 1S3I 
Principles of Surgery, 1832 
Srjnroxs DD (Charles), horn at Cardigin, lr 
Wales, 1749-1820 
I ife of Milton, 1806 
Poems, 1813 

Translated the jEncid of Virgil, 1817 
SniovDS M D (John Addington), bom at Ox 
ford, 1807-1871 
Miscellanies 1871. 

Principles of Beauty, 1857 

T vlbot (Matthew) *-* 

Analysis of the Holy Bible 1S00 (Excellent ) 
Tait, D D (Archibald Campbell), archbishop of 
Canterbury born In Edinburgh, 18U- 
Dangcrs and Safeguards of Modern Theology, 
1861 

Harmony of Revelation and tho Sciences, 
1801 

Present Condition of the Church of England 
1872 

M ord of God (Ihe), and the Ground of Faith, 
1803 
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Talbot (William Henry Fox), imentor of 
falbotype photography born at Locock 
Abbey la \\ lUshire, 1800-1877 
English Etymologies 1853 
Ifcrme3, or Classical and Antiquarian Re- 
searches 1850 

Illustrations of the Booh of Genesis, 1832 
Legendary Tales 
Pencil of Nature, 1814 

Talfourd (Sir Thomas Noon) port, born at 
Darcy, in Staffordshire, 1735-1854 
Ytbenlan Captive (The), a tragedy, 1833 
Castilian (The) a tragedy, 1853 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, 1S49-5Q 
Glencoe, etc. (a tragedy), 1839 
Jon (a tragedy) 1835 

Recollections of a First Visit to the Alps 1811 
\ ncatlon Rambles and Thoughts, 1814 , sup- 
plement, 1810 

T vius( Thomas), musical composer, called “The 
Chaucer of Cathedral Quires, ’ 1529-1585 
Cantiones Sacrr, 1575 (With Bird ) 

T vv\En, D D (Thomas), bishop of St. Asaph, 
born at Market Lavlngton, In Wiltshire, 
1G74-1735 

Bibliotheca Brilannlco Hfbornica, posthumous 
1743 

Notitta Monastics 1035 (Admirable) 

Taultos (richard), jester, horn in Shropshire, 
r *-18S8 

Nowcs out of Purgatoric, posthumous 1030 
Sc\ cn Deadly Sins (The), a comedy (Lost ) 
Tariton's Jests (la three parts), posthumous 

Tatf (Nahum), poet laureate and dramatic 
author bora in Dublin, 1C52-171G 
Characters of Virtue and Vice, 1G91 
Elegies 1039 

Innocent Epicure (The), a poem on angling 

Memorials for the Learned, 1080 
Miscellanea Sacra, 1698 
Realms turned into Rhyme, 1630 (With 
Brady ) 

Poems, 1677 

N B —Pope Baysnf him, His 

fustian is so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad 


let Dryden allowed him to write the second 
part of hla unrivalled satire of Ahsalom and 
Achuophel, and showed hi3 approval by 
adding a few lines bore and there 
Tathmi (John), city laureate, 1C03-1G72 
Distressed State (lie), a tragedy, 1641 
Fancies Theater (poems, epigrams etc), 1040 
K na\ cry in All Trades (a comedy), 1GG4 
Lovo Crowns the I nd (a tragicomedy) 1G„7 
Ostelln, or tho Faction of Lovo and Beauty 
reconciled 1650 i 

Rump (The) a comedy 1060 
Scot3 Figarles (The) a comedy, 1052 

‘ lly&ovTi%t r0rth ° UTi ^ors 

rAy ham, < rn Je69 D James) ' ioTn at mtlD s- 
Attempt t° ascertain tho Character of the 
Four Gospels, 1807 

Christian Aspects of Pailh and Duty, 1851 
nC M5 P ~ Ct ° l lbe lfcli S f5M Life ol England, 


Tat lop, M D (Alfred Swainc), bom at North 
fleet, In Kent, 180G-1880 
Elements of Chemistry, 1831 (With 
Brande) 

Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, 1833 
Manual of Medical Jurisprudence 2844 
Principle and Practice of Medical Jurispru- 
dence 1865 

(11) Tatlop. (Ann), afterwards Mrs. Gilbert 
poelest, elstcr of Isaac and Jano Taylor, 
and daughter of (I) the Rev Isaac Taylor, 
or Ongar, 1782-18GG 

Original Poems, 180G (With her sister Jane.) 
^Memorials by Joslah Gilbert, 1874 ) 
Tatlop (Bayard) poet and traveller, bom at 
Bennett Square, Chester, U S , 1825-1878 
At Home and Abroad (a ekctch of life, Eccncry 
and men), 2859, 2862 

Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs, 1851 
Byeways of Europe (The), 1869 
Ll Dorado or Adventures in tho Path of Em- 
pire, 1850 

Essays on German Literature 1880 
Home Pastorals, and other Poems, 1875 
John Godirey'b Fortunes (anotel) 1861 
Tourney to Central Africa, etc , 1853 
Lands of the Saracen (The) 1854 
Lyrics of the 11 nr of Secession, 18G5 
Masqno of the Gods (Tho), a poem 1872 
Northern Travel or Summer and 11 inter Pic- 
tures of Sweden, Denmark, and ljipland 
185G 

Poems of Home and Travel, 1855 
Poems of Iho Orient, 1851 
Poets Journal (The) a noiel of American 
life, 1862 

Prince Deukallon (n drama), 1870 
Prophet (The), a tragedy , 1874 
Plilmes of Travel, Ballads, and other Teems. 
2818 

Story of Ivcnnct (The), a tale, 1800 
Traxels in Greece and Russia, etc., 1857 
Views Afoot or Europe seen with Knapsack 
t and Staff IB4G * 

Visit to India, Chinn, Japan, etc , 1855 
\ oyago to Californio, 1850 
"klmena and other Poems, 1844 
Taylor, I L 1) (Brook), mathematician, horn 
at Edmonton, in Middlesex, 1085-1731 
1 incar Perspective, 1719 
Method of Approximation to the Roots of 
Lqnations, lil? 

Method us Incremcntorum, 1715 (Tavlora 
theorem ) K J 

New Principles of Linear Perspective 1719 
IIcDr .v), dramatic author, etc, 

Edw in tbo Pair (an historic play) 1842 
^'l847 tb ° ^° D,iucEt (Tbo), and other Poems 

kaac Comncnus (a play in Terse), 1827 
Notes from Books, 1849 
Notes from Life, 1848 

Philip van ArtoTddo (a dramatic romance) 

St Clements Eve, I8C2 

S cilian Summer (The) 1850 
Statesman (The) in prose, 1836 
) irgin 11 1 i<iow(Tbo), 1851 

5 ofks, m7 Kich and Grcat ( Tl,c )’ 18 =2. 

- 4 Q 
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(1 1 Tatlob (Rev Isaac), of Ongar, father of (11) 
Isaac and Jeffereys, Ann and Jane Taylor, 
*-1829 

Advice to the Teens, 1868 

Beginnings of European Biography, 1828-29 

Bunyau explained to a Child, 1824* 

Character Essential to Success in Life, 1820 
Scenes in Africa and America, 1821 , in Eng- 
land, 1829, in Europe, 1829, in Ioreign 
Lands, 1829 

Scenes of British Wealth, 1826 , of Commerce 
by l,and and Sea, 1830 
Sell Cultivation recommended, 1818 
(i) Tatlor (Mrs Isaac), of Ongar, ■wife of the 

Rev Isaac Taylor, maiden name Ann , 

*-1630 

Advice to Mothers 1814 
Family Mansion (The), a tale 1819 
Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilderness, 1825 
Maternal Solicitude, etc 1816 (Her best) 
Practical Hints on tbo Duties of Wives, etc , 
1815 

Reciprocal Dutlesof Parentsand Children, 1818 
Retrospection (a tale), 1820 
il) Tatlor (Isaac) theological writer, brother 
of Jeffereys, Ann, and Jane Taylor, and son 
of (1) tlio Rev Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, 
horn at Lavenbam, in Suffolk 1781-1865 
Ancient Christianity u tho Tracts of the 
Times, 1839-40 

Characters of Theophrastus (mth his own 
etchings) 1824 

Llements of Thought (The) 1822-2? 

History of the Transmission of Ancient Books, 
1827 

Home Education, 1838 
Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, 1841 
Logic of Theology, 1859 
Loyola and Jesuitism 1849 
Man Responsible for bis Dispositions, 1840 
Memoirs of lane Taylor (his sister), 1825 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, 1829 (His 
best work ) 

Natural History of Fanaticism 1833 
New Model Of Christian Missions, 1829 
Physical Theory of Another Life, 1836 
Process of Historical Proof, 1828 
Restoration of Belief, 1855 
Baturday Evening, 1832 
Bplrit of Hebrew Poetry, 1860 
Spiritual Despotism 1835 
Templo of Melekartho, 1831 
Translation of Herodotus, 1829 
Ultimate Civilisation, 1860 
Wesley ttn d Methodism, 1851 
World of Mind (Tho), 1857 
(ill) Taylop (Rev Isaac), son of (li) Isaac 
Taylor, ana grandson of (1) tho Rev Isaac 
’ Taylor, of Ongar 1829- 
Alphabct (The), 1881 
Etruscan Researches — 

I amily Pen (The), memoirs of the family 
Greeks and Goths 
Words and Places 

00 Taylor (Jane) poetess, etc., si6tcr of Isaac, 
Jeffereys, and Ann Taylor, and daughter of 
(1) the Rev Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, horn 
in London, 1783-1824 

Contributions of Q Q to the Youth's Maga- 
zine, 1824 

Correspondence, posthumous 1825 


Display (a tale), 1815 
Essays in Rhyme, 1816 
Hymns for Infant Hinds, 1818 (Her beet 
production ) 

Poems 5br Infant Jllnds, 1806 ("With liar 
siste- Ann ) 

Rhymes for tho Nursery, 1807 
(Her Memoirs, by Isaac Taylor, her brother, 
1825) 

(il) Tatlor (Jeffereys) brother of Isaac, Ann, 
and Jane Taylor, and son of (i) the Roy 
Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, *-* 

JEsop in Rhyme, 1822 
Bam (Tho) and the Steeple, 1834 
Earth as a Residence for Man (The), 1832 
Farm (The) or Rural Toil and Produce, 1834 
Forest (The) or History of Trees, 1831 
Old English Sayings, 1827 
Parlour Commentaries on the Laws of Eng 
land, 1825 

Ralph Richards, tho Miser (no date) 

Hales in Prose and Verse, 1822 
Young Islander (The) a tale, 1841 
Taylor, D D (Jeremy), bishop of Down and 
Connor, called “The Modem Chrysostom, ' 
bom at Cambridge, 1613-1GG7 
Baptism, its Institutions and Efficacy, 1C52 
Catechism, 1662 
Clems Domini, 1G51 
Dens JustiCcatus (on original sin) 1656 
Discourses concerning Extempore Prayers, 
1646 

Dissuasive from Popery (A), 1647 
Ductor Dubitantium, 1660 (His most famous 
discourse ) 

Episcopacy a Divino Institution 1642 
Friendship, its Measures and Offices, 1657 
Grammar, 1647 
Great Exemplar (The), 1649 
Guide of Infant Devotion, or the Golden Grov c, 
1655, 

Holy Living and Holy Dying, 1651 (His tu o 
best-known works ) 

Liberty of Prophesying 1647 
Life of Christ, 1650 (Popular ) 

Martyrdom of Charles II , 1649 
Polemical and Moral Discourses, 1657 
Prayers before aDd after Sermon, 1651 
Psalter, with Titles and Collects, 1644 
Real Presenco (The), 1654 
Roles and Advice given to the Clergy, 1651 
Sermons for tho 1 car, 1651-53 
Sermons on Gunpowder Treason 1638 
Unum Necessanum (repentance), 1655 
"Worthy Communicant (The), 1660 
(His Life, by Wheeldon, 1793 , Rev IC 
Bonney, 1815, bishop Heber, 1832, Hughes, 
1831 ,Croly and Stabbing, 1834, Rev R A Wil 
mott, 1847 , Rogers, 1851 , Duychinck, 1860 ) 
Tatlor (John) the IVatcr-poet, bom at Glouces 
ter, 1580-1654 
Penniless Pilgrimage, 1818 
Praise of Demp'ced (The), 1623 
Travels in Germany, 1617 
*.* A copy of I,owndes’6 list of books 
given under this name would occupy eight 
pages of this Appendix 

Tatlor, D D (John), Unitarian minuter 
of Norwich bom In Lancashire, 1C94-I7G1 
Hebrew-English Concordance, 1754-57 (I eiy 
valuable to Hebrew students ) 
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Kc) lo the Apostolic Writings (A.), poslhu 
U10U3 1 C Q5 

ParepUwc, etc , on the tjilMto to the Ro- 
mans, 1745 

Scripture Doctrine of tlie Atonement, 1,50 
Scrlptnro Doctrine of Original Sin, 1740 
Tattou, LLD (John), y’.i/o?oyiM, born at 
Shrewsbury l,01-l,CG 
Do Dcbltore dl'-'cc.inJo, 1742. 

Elements of Civil Utr, 1155 
Tati-ov (Joseph) *-* 

1 nglWi and Hlndoos’anco Dlcttonarr 1603 
TxtM" (Richard), ontijuary, lT c J-18ol 
luder Mouastlcn> 15-1 

1 Anon (Robert \ contemporary with Shal e 
Fpcare 

Hoppe liatli kwl lib Peoric (The), & comedv, 
ien 

S-crod lt}tnn«, IG15 
lATtor (1 ,v Robert), 10'b century 
Devil fl t’ulnlt (1 lie) mi (The file n as 
prohibited, end all oojilcj not In clrutlatlon 
destroyed ) 

D'egr'b (the carlv htslo-y of Chrbtlanltv) 
1633 

Tatuik (Si! antiquary, bom In Shropshire, 
U,2(-1C75 


IHriorj of Qavellvlrd 1CG3 
Iatuoi (T 1 ioto-s) 1 ho Dlatonlst, ' barn In 
Londo t, 175's-l°25 

Arguments of the I mperor Jullin against 
the Christian* IFCD 

Uotncnb or o New Arithmetical Notation, 
1823, 

Hie moats of a New Method of Reasoning [n 
Geometry, 17-0 

Elements of the True Arithmetic of Infinities, 
1603 

Hi'lory of the restoration or the Tlatonlo 
Theology 

On the Flcuslnlan and Bacchic Mvj terlc«, 1131 
On Nullities and Diverging Series 1801 
On the l’hllosophj of Arlttollc, lan 
Theoretic Arithmetic 

Translated Apulelu" Ari'totlc Hlcroclc’, 
lamblicus Julian, MailniusTjrius, pnusa 
nlas, Plato, Plotinus, Porpliyn, ‘•allust, etc 
Tat Lon (Tom), dramatic author, horn at Sun- 
derland In Cumberland, 1517-1830 
AnnoBolcvn, 1875 
Arkwright a M ire, 1673 
Babes In the 1\ ood (The) 1600 
Barefaced Impostors, 1851 (Joint author ) 
Blighted Being (A), 1854 1 

Contesvd Election (Tho), 1R53 
Diogenes and his Lantern lsto 
Tool 6 Rea once (The), 1653 
Going to the Baa, 1853 
Harlequin Columbus, 1803 
Helping Hands, 1655 
Hcnrj Dunbar, 16G5 
Hidden Hand (ilia), 1801 
House or the Homo (The), 1853 
Jeanne d Arc, 1871 
King « Rtv at, 1651 (Joint author ) 

Lfldv Clancnrty, 18,1 

J Kilo Bed Elding Hood, 1651 

Mast s and Fare? D 52 (Joint anlhor) 

Her Men and Old Actcs, 1803 ( Joint author,) 

Nice Firm ( V), 1M03 

Nine 1 olnts of tin Law, l”50 


Our American Cousin, 1853 
OnrClcrhs 1852 
Overland Route (Tim), 1800 
Pajahle ou Demand 1850 
Philosopher a Stono (The), 1850 
Plot and Passion, 1853 (Joint author ) 

Prince Donis, 1850 
Iietributlon, 1P5G (Joint authO' ) 

Sense and Sensation, ISO 

Serf (The), 18CI 

Settling Day, 1683 

Sheep (ii Wolf's ClolliIng(A) 1607 

Sir Roger de CoverR}, 1 “j1 

f lsler « Pcnnuce, 18C0 (Joint author ) 

favour, 135,! (Joint nuthur) 

Still Waters Run lkop l a «5 

Tale of 1 wo Cities (A) 16u0 

Ticket of lyave Man ( Plio) 1SG3 

To oblige Ibn'-an DM 

To Pan nts and Guardian”, 1310 

Trip to KPs'ngen (A), IBt t 

•Tvvlct Axo nnd Cro"t) 1«71 

Two l/iu-q and n 1 He 18 it (Joint author ) 

Unequal Match (An) 18 >7 

Up at the Hilb 1880 

\ !car of Wakefield 1850 

\ Ictlms, D57 

It (brier at Home, l«53 (Joint author ) 
Wlttlklnd and hb Rro licrs 16o2 
• o' Dramatic Moris 
Aulohlographr or Ifajabm 18 j 3 
Autohiognpli} of l/'Slk, r A , D53 
Life and 1 Imes of sir J Remolds, it-55 
Tat nor (\\ llltnm), Norwich, 17C5-1830 
1 nglli.li Svnqnyms, isn 
Suriej ol German Poetry, l°23-30 
(Ilia Vi n olrs h\ I W Itold'ord” 1S13) 

T \Tt.oi., I,L D (William Coobc) l.idonaa, 
b rn at lough al In Ireland ItOO-laD 
Hb'orleal MbcoUana, 1822 
Hbton of Trance amt Normandy, 1833 
Hbtor) of Mohammedaubtn, lti r 
Ilb'ory of the House of Orleans, Dip, 
History of the Overthrow of the. Roman Em- 
pire, etc., 1830 

MMotj of tho Revolutions anl Conspiracies 
of 1 urope, ISO 

Life ami James of Sir Robert Perl, l a (v-lS 
Manual of Ancient Hb'orj, 1830 
Manual of Modem History, 1832 
Modern British l’lutarch, IP tG 
Popular Ulster} of Itrflbh India, 1812 
Revolutions and Rctnarl able Consplraclbl ol 
Europe, 1817 

Romantic Biography, etc., 1812 
TncwtouTit (lohn Shore lord), 17GM63J 
Memoirs of Sir Y> Jones’s M ori s, 1801 
(Ills Life hj hla son Charles Janus, 1BI2 ) 
rrurti, 1) D (bred crlclc), hi shop of 1 -voter, 
1822- 

Tho first of Hits seven }>ta>js ard Jeiltwt, 
18G0 

Ti strrr (Sir M llllnm) London iG2G-ir,ns 
Heroic Vcrtueond Poetry, posthumous 1705 
Letters, posthumous 1700 25 
Letters to Jvlng Charles If , posthumous 1703 
Memoirs or what passed (1G72-1G,D) In Chrb 
tendom, 1023 
Miscellanea, ]G a O-00 
Observations on the Motherlands, 1C72 
(His Lift, b) P, P Courtenay, 1830 ) 
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Iemson, D D (Thomas), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, born at Cottcnbam, In Cambridge- 
shire 1630-1715 


Baconians 1679 

Creed of Mr Hobbes examined, 1670 
Discourse of Idolatry, 1678 
Ti nnam (James), geologist, *- 
Art Gems and Precious Stones, 1859 
Catalogue of Fossils found In the Britl»h Isles, 
1858 

Description ortho Imperial Crown Jewels in 
tho Power of London, 1858 
Iceland Spars 

Ntratlgraplilcal 1 1st of British Fossils, 1817 
Iroatlso on Geology, Mineralogy, and Crys- 
t Biography, 18 j 7 (With Ansted and 
Mitchell ) 

Tennant (William), poet, born at Anstruther, 
ill Scotland 1785-1818 

AnstcrFaIr(inuttava rima) 1812 (Hisbcsl) 
Cardinal Benton (a tragedy ) 1823 
Hebrew Drnma«, 1815 
John Ballot (a drama) 1825 
1’aj I -.try stormed, 1810 
Sy uopsls of St rinc and Chaldee Grammar 1810 
Thane of life (1 he) a poem 1822 
(His Memoirs by M F Couolly 1861) 
Tenni si (Rev Gilbert) of Philadelphia, U.S , 
1703-1761 

Irenlcum Eccloslnstlcum, 1719 
Iekniscv (Alfred) poet laureate, born at 
Somcreby In Lincolnshire, 1809- 
Ay liner's I ield, 1861 

Cliarge of the Light Brigade (a song) 1851 
Dying Swan (I he), In three subdivisions 
1830 

J nocli Arden (a talo In verse) 1801 
1 pltaph on the Duchc's of Kent 1861 
ralcon(The) a dramatic piece In one act, 1879 
Grandmothers Apology (The), 1859 
Harold (an historic play) 1877 
Hero and Leander, 1830 
Idylls of tho Klng(fourln number) 185S-59 
Gnielh nnd Lynctte (an Idyll) 1872 
Holy Grail (The) nn Id) 11, 1867 
In Momorlnm (in 131 Rubdlv Islons), 1850 
(Arthur nallam, son of the historian ) 

I ady Clara Vcro de Vcre 1833 
Last Tournament (The), 1871 
Iilian, 1830 


Locltsley Hall (in 2 line stanzas), 1833 

Lotus cater (The) 1833 

loner's Tale (The), 1879 

Mariana (in to o parts) 1830 

Maud (In three parts) and other Poem®, 1855 

May tho Tint (an ode), 1802 

Mermaid (The), 1830 

Miller a Daughter (Pile) 1833 

Oriana (a ballad), 1830 

Poems, 1830, 18(2 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827 

Princess (The), In seven parts, 1817-50 

Queen Mary (nn histone play) 1875 

Itellef of Lite! now, 1879 

Iter enge (1 lie), a naval song, 1878 

rimbuctoo 1829 (Chancellor s Medal ) 

Pithonus 1801 (One of ids Lest ) 

Welcome (A) 1863 

Weicome to Marie Alexandrovna, 1874 
W 185^ t0n (nC '' Ul ° f th ° I)UkC ° 0 ’ nn 0dC 


Window (The), or Songs of the Wrens, 1870 
(His Life, by Shepherd, Walter G Wace, 
1881 ) 

Titacefrat (Anno Isabella), Mrs Pltchle, 
daughter of W M Thackeray, the novelist, 
1839- 

Bluebcard s Kcr® and othcrStories,1871 (i ho 
old tale® mile into allegories or modern life ) 
Lsther (To) and otner Sketches 1809 
rive Old Friends and a Young Prince, 1868 
Miss Angel 1875 
Old Kensington, 1872 
Story of Elizabeth, ’863 
Idlers nnd Spinsters, with other Essays, 1873 
Village on tho ClUf(Phe), 1866 
■Works 1875-76 

Tilackerat (William Makepeace), noiehsL 
p®endonyms "Michael Angelo Titmarsh ’ 
and " Fltzboodte ’ bom at Calcutta, 1811- 
1803 

Adventures of Philip (a no\ cl) 1861 

Barry I yndon (a novel), 1853. (A sharper) 

Bool of Snobs (The), 1818 

Catherine [Hayes] by Ikcy Solomon, 1839-40 

Chronicle of the Drum (The) 1841 

Denis Duval (Unfinished at his death ) 

Dr Birch and his \oung Friends, 1849 
FnglKb Humorists (The) 1851 
Esmond (a novel) 1852 
Flore ct Zcphvr (I oudon and Paris), 1836 
Four Georges (The) lectures 1800 
From Cornhill to Grand Culro 1845 
Hoggorty Diamond (The Great), published In 
Fraser s Magazine 

Ivicklehurys on the P.hino (The) 1851 
Irish Sketch hook (1 he) 1843 
I ovcl the Widower, In Cornhill Magazine 
.Teames s Deary, In Punch 
Mrs l’crklns s Ball (a Christmas talo), 1847 
K ew comes (The) a novel, 1855 
Novels hyl minent Hands (parodies on Bui 
wer, Disraeli, Lover, Bret Harte, James, 
Cooper, etc ) 

Our Street 1848 
Paris Sketch book (Tb»), 1840 
Pcudcnnls (a novel), 1849-50 (An autobio- 
graphical fiction ) 

Philip 

Rebecca and Rowena, 1S50 
Roundabout Papers (Tho), in Cornhill Maga 
zinc 

Second Funeral of Napoleon (Thc\ 1841 
Snob Papers, in Punch 
Vanity 1 air 1846-48 (Ills best novel ) 
Virginians (Tho) a novel 1857-59 
(His Life, by Trollope, 1879 , Shepherd ) 

TnEODALD (Lewis) dramatic author, called In 
the Dunciad ‘ Piddling 1 heobald ” horn at 
Sittlngbourae, in Kent, 1698-1744 
Double Falsehood (a tragedy), 1728 
Plectra (a tragedy), 1714 
Life of Raleigh, 1719 , 

Persian Princess (The), 1711 
*,* His chief work is an edition of Snaxc- 
spearc, 1733 

Tiiom (William), poet, 1799-1850 
Rhymes and Recollections of a Handloom 
Weaver, 1841 

Thomas T Rfcket called "St Thomas of Can 
terbury, Loudon 1117-1170 
Opera, printed 1682 (Here I found those 
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articles in Rhymer’s Feeders inserted by 
Dr Clarke (Henry I ) without marginal 
“aoliiorization ” 

(His Life by A R Colonvc, 1639, F 
Christian Lupus, fprensi* 1862 ) 

Thomas DJ> (David), bom at Tenb), in South 
Bales, 3813- 

Gcnlus ot the Gospel (The) 1664 
Homiletic Commentary on The Jets, 1870 
Practical Philosopher (The), 1873 
Resurrections, etc, 1862 
TnouAS (Edward), London, 1813— 

Ancient Indian B eights, 1877 
Chronicles of the Patb.ni Kings of Delhi, 
1871 

Earlv Ssssanian Inscriptions etc., 1SCS 
Essays on Indian Antiquities, 1858 
Indian Numerals, 18G3 
On the Epoch of the Gnpta Dynasty 1855 
Thomas (Frederick William), novelist, born at 
Baltimore U S , 3816- 
Beecben Tree (The) 18H 
Clinton Bradshaw, 1935 
T migrant (The), 1833 
Howard Pinckney, 1840 

Thomas (Isaiah), of \\ orcester, U S, 1,49-1831 
History of Printing in America, with Bio- 
graphy of Pnniera, and an Account of 
American Newspapers, 1810 (Very in- 
teresting ) 

Thom as or KrcnmocsE. See Itrrnrr.n (Thomas 
the) 

Thomas or RrjtDrNO, called “TheGreat Ballad 
Maker ’ Real name Thomas Dcloncy, 3 v 
Thomas (William), 1509-1553 
Historic of Itaire (The), 1549 (This book 
was publicly burnt.) 

Vanitce of this B'orld (Thc\ 1519 
Thomas, DD (B r UHam) antiquary, 1C7Q-3733 
Survey of tbe Cathedral of Worcester, with 
a Biography of Its Bishops, 1730 
Thompson (Daniel Pierce), noi-clut, bom at 
Charlestown, U.S 1795-1872. 

Locke Amsden or the Schoolmaster 1847 
Slay Martin or the Sfouey-diggers, 1835 
Rangers (The), or tbo Tory a Daughter, 
1850 

Thompson (Edward) poet, etc, 1733-178G 
Courtezan (The) a ptfem, 1765 
Demirep (The) a poem, 1765 
Fair Quaker (1 he), 1773 
Sleretriciad (The), a poem 
Sailor a Letter (A), 1767 
Thompson (Rev Henry), 1797- 
Concionalia, or Ontlino Sermons, 18o3 
Dandica, or Sermons on David, 1827 
Life or Hannah Store, 1833 
Pastoralla, a Manual for tho Parochial Clergy, 
1830 

Thomson (Thomas Perronet) born at Hnll, 
1783-1869 

Audi Alteram Partem, 1857-61 
Com law Catechism, 1827 
Geometry without Axioms, 1830 
Thompson (The Very Rev William), poet, 

Sickness 1746 
Poems, 3757 

Thompson (William) natural ft, bom at Bel- 
fast, in Ireland 1805-3852 
Natural History of Ireland, 1840-56 


Thompson (7adoc) naturalist, bom In Ver- 
mont State U S , 1795-1856 , 

Gazetteer ofWermont 1824. 

Natural, Civil, and Political History of Vet 
mont, 3342 

Thoms (IS illlam John), antiquary, etc , bom 
at Westminster, 1803- 
Book of the Court, 1838 
Death warrant of Charles 1 , 1881 
Early Prose Romances, 1823 
Exceptional Longevity, 1881 
Lays and Legends of Various Nations, 1831 
Longevity of Man (The), 1873 
Hannah Llghtfoot, Queen Charlotte, and the 
Chevalier d’Eon, 1867 

•,* Ho founded A o'er and Queries, 1849, 
and acted as editor till 1872 
Thomson (Alexander) poet 1762-1803 

Paradise of Taste (The) in tiro canto**, 179(3 
Thomson, M D (Anthonj Todd), of Edinburgh, 
3778-1819 

Conspectus Pharmacopim, 1810 (His chief 
work ) 

Diseases of the Skin, 1839-50 
Domestfc Management of the Sick room 1811 
Elements of Botany, 1822 
Elements of Matern Medlca 1832 
London Dlspensator-, 1811 
Philosophy of Magic, etc , 184 6 
Thomson (Mrs- Anthony Todd) maiden namo 
Katherine Byerley, biographer and it 0 re- 
list, *-l Q G2 

Anne Boleyn (an historical romance), 1512 
Celebrated I riendshlpS, 1861 
Cher aber (The) a romance, 1845 
Constance (a novel) 1854 
Court Secrets, 1857 
Faults on Both Sides (a novel), 1853 
Lady Annabetta (The), a novel, 1817 
Lady of Milan (The) 1845 
1 ifo and Times of George Viltier«, I860 
McmolrsofSarahDnchessofMnrlborongb 1838 
Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIII, I82G 
Memoirs of the Jacobites, 1715 
Memoirs of tho I Ife of Sir B Raleigh 1830 
Memoirs of tho Viscountess of Lundon ’847 
Private Correspondence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, 1838 
Ragland Castle (a novel) 1843 
Recollections of Literary Characters, 185 1 
Rosabel (a novel) 1835 
Tracey, or the Apparition, 1847 
White Mask (The), 1844 
Widows and B idowers, 1842 
Thomson (Sir Charles B r yvJIIe), boro at Bon 
syde, In Scotland, 1S30- 
Dcptli3 of the Sea, 1S72 

Thomson (James) poet, born at Ednam, In 
Scotland 1700-1748 
Autumn (In blank -veTSe) 1330 
Britannia (in blank verse) 1727 
Castle of Indolence (in two cantos, Spenserian 
metre) 1748 

Liberty (in five parts, blank verse) 1735 
(Thought by Thomson himself to bo his 
best poem ) 

Rule Britannia (a songwnlten fo" the Wiuqne 
of Alfred ), 1740 
Seasons Complete, 1730 
Spring (in blank verse), 1723 
Summer (in blank verse), 1727 
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Winter (In Wank y eree), 1726 
*„* Tor Ms plays bco Appendix III 
(Iris Life by Murdoch 17G2, David E 
Buchan, 1792, sir Harris Nicola", 1830 , Gil- 
flllan, 1853 , R Bell, 1855 ) 

Thomson (Richard), antiquary, 1705-18G5 
Account of Processions and Ceremonies ob 
served in [our] Coronations, 1820 
Book of Life (a bibliographical melody), 1820 
Chronicles of London Bridge, 1827 (His best 
book ) 

Historical Essay on the Magna Charts, 185G 
Hlustntlons of British History, 1823 
Legends of London, 1832 
Tales of an Antiquary, 1828 
Thomson (Thomas), chemist, born at Crieff, in 
Scotland 1773-1852 
Annals of Philosophy, 1813-20 
Attoinpt to establish First Principles of 
Chemistry 1825 

Chemistry of Organic Bodies, 1833 
Elements of Chemistry 1810 
Heat and Electricity, 1830 
History of Chemistry, 1830-31 
History of the Royal Society 1812 
Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology, 1835 
System of Chemistry, 1802 (Esteemed ) 
Travels In Sweden 1813 
Juomson, DD (William) archbishop of York, 
bom at Whitehaven, in Cumberland, 1810- 
Atoning Work of Christ (The), 1853 (A 
Hampton Lecture ) 

Crime and Its Excuse, 1655 
Design in Nature 1871 
I ife in the Light of God’s Word, 1870 
Limits of Philosophical inquiry, 1868 
Outline of tlio Necessary Laws of Thought, 
1849 

Sermons, 18G1 
Seven Years, 1870 

Thomson (Sir William), electrician, born at 
Belfast, in Ireland, 1824- 
Distribution of Electricity on Spherical Con- 
ductors, 1848 

ricctro dynamic Properties of Metals, 1855 
(A Bnhorian Lecture ) , 

Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion 
Tnonrany (Ralph), antiquary, bom at Leeds 
1G58-1725 
Diary, 1674-1724 

Ducatna Leodlcnsts (tho Topography of Leeds), 
1715 

Letters of Emlmcnt Men addressed to him, 
posthumous 1832 

_ Vicarla Lcodlcnsis (the Church of Leeds), 1725 
Tnonhnury (George Walter), poet and noielist, 
London, 1828-1876 

Art and Nature at Home and Abroad, 1856 

British Artists from Hogarth to Turner, 1801 

Cries cross Journeys 1873 

Every Man his own Trumpeter (a novel), 1858 

Greatheart (a novel), 18GG 

Haunted London, 1865 

■Historical and Legendary Ballads and Songs, 

Lays and Legends of the Now World, 1849 
Life In Spain and In Turkey, 1859 
Life of Turner (the artist) 1862 
Monarcha of the Main, 1855 
Old and New London (Tho first two vole., 
tho rest by W afford ) 


Old Stories Retold, 1869 

Shakespeare’s England, 1850 

Songs of tho Cavaliers and Roundheads, 1857 

Talcs for tho Mariner, 1866 

Tour round England, 1870 

True as Steel 'a novel) 1863 

Vicar's Courtship (The), a novel, 1869 

Wildfire (a novel) 1864 

Thorndikd (Rev Herbert), 1620-1672 
Do Ratlone ac Jure Tlnlendi Controversial, 
etc 1870 

Epilogue to tho Tragedy of tho Church of 
England (in three books Truth, Grace, and 
Church Government), 1659 (Hie great 
work ) 

Just 4\ eights and Measures (tho state of reli- 
gion weighed in the balance of tho sanctu- 
ary), 1662 

On Religious Assemblies 1642 
On tho Government of the Church, 1641 
On tho Right of a Church in a Christian Slato, 
1649 

Inon ton (Bonncl), humorous poet, horn in 
London 1721-1768 

Battle of the Wigs (a bnrlesquo supplement 
to Garth’8 Dispensary ), 1768 
Connoisseur (The), 1764 
Have nt ye All (a periodical) 1762 
Ode on St Cecilia s Day (An), a burlesque, 
1765 

Thornton, M D (Robert John), botanist, 1758- 
1837 

British riora, 1812 (niB chief work ) / 

Elements of Botany, 1812 . 

New Family Herbal, 1810 
New niustrations of tho Sexual System of 
Plants. 1799-1807 
Philosophy of Botany, 1809-10 
Philosophy or Medicine, 1798 
Philosophy of Politics, 1799 
Practical Botany, 1809 

Thornton (William Thomas) poet and political 
economist, bom at Bumbam, in Backing 
hsmsblre, 1813- 

Modem Manlclicism, and other Poems, 1866 
Old fashioned Ethics, eto 1873 
On Labour 1869 

Over-Population and its Remedy, 1845 
Pica for Peasant Proprietors, 1848 
Zokrab, and other Poems, 1854 

TnoiiNTCitoFT (Mrs ), maiden namo Mary 
Francis, sculptor, bom at Thombam, in 
Norfolk, 1814- 

Tbe Flower Girl, A Girl skipping 1855 (her 
best), Sappho, A Sleeping Child , Ulysses 
and Mb Dog 

Thoroton, Mi) (Robert), antiquary, 17th 
century 

Antiquities of Nottinghamshire 1677 

Thorpe (Benjamin), antiquary, 1808-1870 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 1848 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonlca, 1834 
Dfpiomaticum Anglicum iEvi Saxonlcl, 1865 
Northern Mythology, 1852 
Yuletido Stories, 1863 

Edited Anglo Saxon Chronicle, with transla- 
tion 1858, and Rask a Grammar of Anglo- 
Saxon 

Translated Pauli’s Life of Alfred the Great, 
1847 , and Lappenberg’s History of Eng 
land 1845-57 
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Tnonrr, M P (John), ar.tupiorv, born *t 
Pocbi'Stcr, 1032-1750 
Kegltdrum Koflen'e, etc., 17G3 
Tnonrr (John), eon of tbo above, anliguary, 
Rochester 1714-1702 
Ctstamxte llcfTos''', 3783, 

Trto.trr (Thomas Hangs), of America, lSis- 
Lynde dlclss, 1854 

Mvf'crles of the Rachrood* (The) 1810 
Tom Owen orth* B^e-bnmer, 18(7 
Voice to Amclai (A), 1855 
Tun vlb (Airs ) See Pioirt 
Turosttr (Totm), antiwary, born at Leicester, 
1740-1ED3 

lli'tory and Antiquities of Leicester 1701 
Alemoire of (bo Town and County of Loire «ter, 
1777 

'fcJcrt V/c-vb in Leicestershire irgo-ofl 
Tirrmim (John) ttatenan, bom In I_a-»s, 
lCVO-lCG’ 

Stale Paper? posthumous 1712. 

Tiic^tow (Edward, lord), pxt and lord chan- 
cellor, bom at Storvinarkct, in Suffolk, 
1732-1801*. 

Carmen Urttannlcmo, 1811 
Poems 1313, lai 

Ticeeu. (Thomas) nyf, bom near Carlisle 
16'&-1710 

Colin ard Lucy 1720 (Graj calls it "llic 
prettiest ballad in the \ orld ’ 

Ftcgy of Addfton I7ID (Or Johnson nays 
"A moreenbllrne an! elegant funeral tsomn 
la not to be found ’ ) 

Imitation of the Prophcer of Keren* 1715 
(On the J-coblto outbreak.) 

Kensington Gord*n3 (a fairy romance In 
verse) 1730 

Translated Hfimcr* /had, booh I which 
many prefer to Pope’s version 
(Ills Life, bj J)r Johnson ) 

TiciwoE (George), hufonan, lorn at BoMon, In 
3fns~schu"tt* ILS, 1731-1871 
History or Spanl.h I Ueraturc, l«4p 
Life of Lafnyitte, 1823 
life of IP ii Prcsco‘1, 1803 
Tiaurfllre Henry), maiden name Man Black 
Ton! pxiat, bom at Dublin, 1773-1810 
Psycho (In elx cantos), 1605 
fuKrrsov, D D (John) archbishop or Canter- 
bury, born at Sovrcrbr, la 1 orkrblrc 1C30- 
1GDI 

On (ho Wisdom of being Religious, led 
irotestant Itellglon vindicated, 1C50 (ffo 
earn no man ought to oppose n nallonal 
religion whether it bo true or false.) 

Jlulo of Faith (The) 1CGG 
Sermons, IG71, 1078, 1G32, 1651 

orks collected after his death, lfot-V’ 

ur<, * 1 7 Tonxg, 1717, l>r T Birch, 


Jawbitfera Perjury, and Popery, 1710 
I*awa of Nations and Itighta of borcrt'g’is, 
1C0G 

On Obedience io iho Supreme Powers, IGOI 
Rights of the Christian Church, 1706 
T(Vo/.f. (Rev Nicholas) hom in Devonshire, 
1687-177-1 

History of Ks*cx, 17;6 
Rapin'? Ihs’orycf mo'nnd corllnvcil 1757 
Tit? (\\ llllam), 1800-1873 
Descriptive Catstogucoftfie AnDquitlcs found 
in the Lxcavation* at tlio Lev Roval 1-x- 
dmngo, 1848 

Touts (John), dramatic author, S 770-1 °ot 
For his plays see Arttvnrx Ilf 
(His Memoir? by H. 6 licngcr, 1820 1 
Ton (Jame*) traveller 1762-1833 
Annals of PaJanTian, 1823-32 
Travels In W tsb-rn India, 1835 
ToDn(Ifev lfcnryjohn), 17G3-1815 
Accomplishment of ITophecv in the Life o* 
Orrist 1310 

Diana of Canterbury (The), 1753 
Dictionary, 181-4 (tlr Johnson’s edlicd ) 
History of tit ’ College of Boehommc", In 
Backingharushlre, Jtiis 
I If. of Crawncr 1631 
f Ives of Gower and Chaucer 1610 
Memoirs of Brian V alien, l-;t 
Vindication of Oaomcr, 1826 
Town (James Hcmhorne), born In Dublin, lt03 
) CO 

Ikjpk of tbo Hymns of the Ancient Clmrcl of 
Ireland 185 j 

Jlooka of the t nticlols, I860 
Memoir or S’ Patrick 18o3 

10 11,0 D °s^ <■« 

V a-s of the Panes In Ireland 1HC0 
Tonm-mru (Isaac) mat/,enalicia>i , bom at 
Rje, lh buasex, 1820- 
Analytlcal Static*. 15G1 
DJffV ncotial Calcnltts, leci 

“a/'iSJJ 1 lb ? Mathematical Tltcorles of 
Attraction etc., 1873 
Integral Calculus jfcj 
T rigonometry for Beginners lgGo 
-acasamlon for Beginner? i"G' 1 
Rev-^hes on tbo Calculus 0 r Var.ailouv 
ib<2 (An Adams prJ-ocasry) 
Toi-vvD^Jamts J tm Ins;, generally ca I led > John 
2CC9-lr2 b0rn ni Hvsi«u«llr, In Ireland, 

Anglia Llhenr, 1701 

A ?ron"i CEt0rll1S ( ^ «« (0- E' ncral 

a ‘tt t hmla 0 n \^ t0H0 '' 5 - lm ( ,!nr " 1 >7 


37521 ' * vmnsi anity not Mysterious, 1606 (Bnrnt i 


Emit ruropcan power) ' 

Tjmul, I L D (Sfatthcw), "The Chrbltan 
icsr-irM 17 ' 0t B “ r FctTlS ' ln Ocvonshlre^ 

C1 bcu) ntty ° !d M Crcatlon < 1730 (His 


Irfltcra to Serena, i7oi ,SJ f " 

I tie of Milton, lets 

Pantheist! con, 1720 
BocInHnLsm truly stated, 17 os 
Tctradymus, 7725 

shoimV' 1 ^ ^ ,DCS Ho 
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Ttmitsi DO (George J retrirmn) li'ihep of 
\\ horn at Hi rv *t Udounl*, In 

(•nPilD, 1753-1*27 

ITemcntacf Christian The logy 1710 
Introduction to tb* *• udv of t! r Bible 1*13 
life of llu, 1821 (Macaulay says "th* 
worn! btopsp Ideal verb In U a we-Id ’ 7 
Itr'i tnllon o r tbe Cl argonf Cnhlrtan apt id 
tleCbrr*hof t upland, 1812 
To-*r.ui (C; this-*') b'Aop cf Ihirhvn to-n 
»t Hatrlifunl In 1 o*».«hlre U'4-1650 
Contra Implr* JJItrphrm tore* JM Brad ill 
nthuil* 0) t*» Kjj 
J) e Ar e fiuppntatdl IHtI Iv, I£22. 

Do \ erltat" Wjwria at *ir£Ulnl* Itrmlrl In 
J U'diert*'!?, J&*l 

Toore (John lie no) p’ iVeo* ,i‘ lm-n a* West 
nlne'er, 1*35-1*1.. 

PUmlont of Purler l?*f--l £ r,.. (On tlio 
etjmu'ogj of 1 tpIL'lj «<n'* Ilia prat 
rrori< ) 

J,*‘tor on tbo Reported Mfrlegcof tb» J ritic-o 
c'Msle 171* 
letter to Mr punning 1778 
1 itltlon of an I ngl! ! man 1*C t 
(Ilia I tfo by jlamllten, 1*12, *'orl!cn* 
1*13, W H F eld ) 

Toofe (Thomas), e-iwr-nrf Iftl-IM? 

llLs’o j of Pr*v* l s-3-— oT 
loogcpt*— William), Inferior! Imrn at I* 
llngton roarl/mbn l <t-lf-a 
Genera! R'ogrn, Ideal DletJ'inarv l,** (Willi 
others ) 

III torv of Ku*<h WO 
T tfo of Catbcrl-io II, 1757 
1 |etr of tbr 1’u aim l-nij Ire 1*55 
Tooitr (William) 1777-lFM 
Monarchy of 1 ranee, l J 
Tommy (Rev Augu*'u* Mnntague'!, Aym 
t-rif<-r, etc I'd n at fnrnhatn In Purer , 
nib-irs 

CaUInl*"i of the Church of I nsland 3 74 
Chrlrtlan aid PhllMeplilral Juce**ity n* 
rerted 17*5 

Hymn* and t icri't! Poems l* r 0 
I film* an I Hvmn*, l"'r 
n II — Toplndv I* tbe autbe" of ‘llocl. of 
Aft' admiral Ip- rrnd rod Into Katin bv 
\\ K, Glad to it 

Toci vri it (Cvrlt) po-f 17tbco-iturv 
Atbd t’s Iragedle (Ihe) 1CI1 
Tuner-ill Boera on Mr Franc 1 * \ ere ICC3 
Griefs on tlio Peath of IVInce Jtcnrle (A), 
1013 

I-nugh enl lit down 1C05 
hceengers Trap-dp- (The), 1007 
1 otters, IJ I) (Iter Jo«rj>h) I-ondon 1727- 
1*05 

British Biography, 1700-71 
Goncral Doctrine* of Cbrl tlanlty, 1*03 
Life, c c_ of frederkk III of I'rur la, l.PB 
T otvxlet (Rev James), drarmficitutAor, 1715- 
1778 

High 1 Ifc Below stairs (a ftree) 1700 
Tiiv.-v^nrnn (Cbauuey flare), jx/ef, 1*00-1800 
Me«mcrtan proved True, lti-5 
Sermons In bonnets, 1851 
Three Cat** (The), 185* 

TdWnsinvD (George IUrhe-t), *-1805 
mndbooh 1800 (Tor the year 1868 ) 

*' Manual of Dates UG2. 


T-ar* 't-v-tcry (TleilglncA of I/onl n, C'lab- 
ll"Jli 1 17*3; cf n>ttlaml, liDj, of N'w 

I nglan I HH 

Tram (Joseph), I'-th centnrr 

J’oem* nfh So'e* llhiet-allte of Gallonor 
and Avrrhire, IM4 

Tnarr, I»T> (Jo eph), cortntnfcfor and pyl, 
10*3-1747 

Dtrenmof the Chunji of I n cloud, 1*37 
J xpbnalory b«'e* upon the t.osjw'e, 1747-1? 

(‘jisel ) 

r-rli-crlonen 1 oetlcre 1711-1* 

Trcis’otn (Tlomis). cfnl r^put'er, 1»or i at 
Brandon In DntliMt),17’' s -l“33 
I lrintr'ary Brlnclplm or Carps i!iy, jejn 
I’rlndelri or Warming and VentlUlIng in b- 

I I tr Bonding* 1*31 
Railroad.* and Carrinpe*, 1*^ 

Ftrim Ijiglne (T>e\ lf«7 

*-tre irth of Ca*t lr n and oth*- Metal* 5*21 
Tnys-rn D D (Blclianl Ojtnevlx) nrcbbt bop 
or lmhl'n V*n In Dublin, 1*37- 
tcriry 1*37-3*. cullec'cd 1804 
I J otic* Genorev. rcy-m* fnin 

fji> rm r' nrrr* Uxbhatbn II ^e,!e o-d 
other Jottr*: *,0-3 of Jnjtln ifa-tiT, 1*37 
J n — 

I ng!L»b l’a*t an ! I resent, 18-5 
I pi* ||-1 to theiyven Cburche" 1853 
1 on* I 1 JYo erl *, I *a3 
*!**ll*-iat CliUridr HIstop 18,8 
Neat* on the Miracle* I8tr 
bolts on Lie 1 arables 1811 (Ilia }*■* 
loot. ) 

Te naln* o' Mr* Trench (bis mother) 1*03 
c *ered Latin 1 oe'rr, 1849 
?t Augu*tlne ele 1851 
be-mon on the Alojut 1811 
Social Aen ctof t 1 e Thirty 1 ear* War 
•Un 'v of W 0 d* 1“51 (The largest clrcula 
tlon of all hi* worb* ) 

Svconyrnc of the bew Teslaracl, 18^1 
Trraciunr, (John) rV>-*<JhIiT 1C03-I72X 
Ca'o e )s ttora 1735-33 
III* o-v of S-ardlng Armbs 1C9* 
li-d*penJent Whig (The) 1730-23 
TnmtLTav (George Otto), bom a Bothliy 
1 mplr In L<!cg«terrdiin! I*i8- 
Cawnporr, 1*05 

Ll r e etc, of I/onl Jtaeaulsv, 18*0 
Trraon (Rev GeorpX 180 <> - 
Ancltnl RgyrC IfOl 
Chr!«t in Ills Ba-tlon 1847 
ftoetrinea BDd Mean* of Grace 1F-1 
Keriit from Alcxand-r to bapoleon, 1 fC 
India (an hie orical eke cb\ 1*5« 

Origin, Con«tltmlon and ro-a of Procedure 
In Convocation 1852 

Koine since tie fall of the Western Rmp're, 
ISbO 

Rn**I*, ALcIent and Modern 1502 
Sacrltlco of tli" I nebnri t (TlicX ISO? 

Slory of Ihp Crtes (TbcX l c 00 
Types and Antlfrpes, 1804 1 

TriMJicn (Mrs) maiden name Sarah hlrby 
eslii'otional boclv, ho-n at fpsnldi 1741- 
1810 

Catechism of the Church of Lngland T e.millar 
bed, 1733 

Companion to tlio Bool of Common Prayer, 
1791 



thoi u>rr 


niBLIOGHAPmCAL 


tkoi J oi r 


£a*r Introduction totbeKnowlcdgeofJfAitirA 
i:cO. 

Economy of Charity, l'?3 
llltloriej, 1785 

I v, dri etlvc Tales collected, 1814 
ficrcd fffs'ory 1782-85 (Her chief worl ) 
tYoixotT (Anthony) roreluf 1815- 
72 c;* vtarlai that * arc no' notdt 
American Senator (Dio), 1877 
•Australia and New Zealand, 1872 
Arab's Appel, issi 

Bardicstsr Toners, 195- (151a l>c*t not cl 

The conlluoatlen of * The 15 arden ") 

He! ton Eft.ito (Die), mi 

Bert nuns (Dio), 1158 

•British fpors and Pastime?, ISC’ 

Can you Forgive Her? 1851 
Castle Richmond 1850 
Clavcnngs (Del, 18G7 

•Clergymen of the Chnrcb of 1 n gland 
(ebrtches), If CC 
Cotuin Henry, 1879 
Doctor Thom, 19 .,5 
Editors Tales (An), 1670 
Enstace Diamonds, 1872 
V retake Parsonage 1=61 
Golirn I Jon of Grandpcre 1672 
Harry Heath note lB7i 
Ifo knew be was Bight, 18C> 

•Hunting SI clehe*, 1865 

Is he Voyrti'/it i ytyjn 

Eellys ( nic) and tlcQ Kelli • IMS 

Rady Anna, 1674 

lAst Chronicles of Barret, 165* 

Ra V endec (an liptorlcal romance) ISjO 

Isilta Sclimldt, and other S.o-trs 1 gr.7 

Maodcrmotaof Ustlyclo-an (The) 1817 

AIL'S JJacVenrle, 1805 

•hew South 51 ales and Queensland 187 1 

*Aortb Amtrics, 18C3 

Orloy harm, 1802 

Rblaess Finn, tbe Irish Member, 1853 

Phlucaa Kcdtur 1ST3 

I’rlmc Minister (The) 1876 

Rachel Raj, 1RG3 

Ralph the Heir 1851 

Sir Harry Hotspur, 1870 

Small Honso at Alllngton, lech 

•South Africa. 1678 

•Souib and 51 casern Australia, tell 

Brornt Jones, and Robinson 

•Tales of all Countries, 1801 
Thacl eray (a biographical sketch), 1870 
Three Clerks (The), tea 7 
•Travelling Sketches, 16GG 

Bultfuimplon (The), 1870 
VIctorlaand Tasmania, 1374 

1815 ( &( ' ft hore, "Barcbcster 

11*? ™ I'ivc Kow (Re), 1875. 
rc„ “ nd tho Spanish Main, 1353 

f nppllcd from tho British 51 usenm, July, issi 5 
J,;o £l'i & rd) - w -hop*uli^nVr 

Wottingbam anUmary i B1 7_ 

Battle ofBosworth Held (Do) 1862 
Bo**ton tnd other Cburche* lfi70 

Danes In I locolnshlro (The) isgj 
1 ens and S-bmarlna 1 oreata, IBCj 


Gainsborough and other Cliurchcs 1856 
Grantham anil other Churches, 1867 
History of Vnno Askctve, 1859 
History ofllo ksep, 18C9 
Hollk-ach and other Churches 1972. 
Illustrations of Ancient Ar! 1854 
Introduction of Christianity into Lincolnshire, 
1857 

Labyrinths, Ancient and tlodcru, 1858 
Life of Heretrnrd the Eason, 1EG1 
I Ifo of Pope Adrian 15 1850 

Booth P-irk Abliey and other Churches 1873 
Memorabilia of Grimsby, ie59 
5Ionasilc Gatehouses ihgo 
tiormsn and Early I ngllsh Stylet of Golhto 
Architecture 1BC9 

form an Sculpture or lJecoln Cathedral, 16CG 
liaising of tho Royal htatidartl at RottlnRlnm 
I6G1 

Toman Ermine Stilrl, lgsa 
I.omsn House at Apethorpo (TheX 1859 
Sepulchral .Memorials, 1853 
Shadows of tho Post 1SG3 
Sleaford and the \\ apentabcj or Harwell, 
etc 1872 

Soil by and other Churches, 18C5 
If e and Abuse of Rod B Icl s, 1850 
TMilfllr (Mrs Frances) noiehtt, born at 
Heckficld In Hampshire, 17S0-18G3 
Thn't-marl-sd thus * ore not novel) 

Abbes ( t he) 1823 

A lB3C tUrr8 0f Jon ' l,lm ’’ ^®Otr»on Mliltlarv, 

Attractive Man (Die\ 1813 
Rarnahya In America (Tho), 1S(3 
Bolrfum and 55 estcni Germany, 1SD3-31 

V cLVrl^L^ e ^‘ lW 

"« Awri ^' ^ 

llarg rare, 1813 
Jresle Phillips, 1S43 

Bsiiringtons (TJic) or Superior People 18)3 
L 18to' d Adunt ' ircs of n Closer Moman, 

One' F& E ' 0,4 r,,Ct0rT ** 18,0 
•Paris and London 16 j 6 
•Paris and iho Parisians JB3J 
Petticoat Government, 1810 
•Hefugo In America (The), m 2 
Robertses on their Travels fi he) 1£J3 

Romance of Vienna (A), m3 * 

dhreo Cousins (Tbc> 1/17 
Town and Country, igil 
Iremordyn cun’, 1833 
Uncle 55' alter, 1352 


Vicar of 5lre.vhllf(D>e). 1S3T 


•Visit to Italy (AV 
5Vard of Thorpe Cc 


pjpalar 


at of n Tbor P r - Combe (Die), 2542 
noven na ,y ' 1838 (Her most 
Widow Married (Die), 1310 

loung Lose, 1844 


D 1DH 

nmWaiT MoI l' hm > barker mi 
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Dream Numbers (The), a novel, 18C8 
Purnton Abbey, 1871 

Tamlly Tart} at tho Fiaxza of St. Peter’s, 

1877 

Gnrstangs of Qarstang Grange (The), 1800 
Gemma (a novel), 1800 
Girlhood of Catherine do Medici (a talc) 1850 
Olullo MaUtesta (a novel) 1803 
History of tho Commonwealth of Florence, 
1805 (Ills chief work ) 

Impressions of a Wanderer In Italy etc , 1830 

La Hoatn 1801 (An Italian tale well told ) 

Lenten Journey In Umbria, etc , 1802 

liConora Cosolonl (a novel), 1803 

Life of Filippo Strozzl 1800 

Life of Pope Plus IX , 1877 

I Indlsfarn Chase(a novel) 1801 

Marietta (a novel), 1802 

Papal Conclaves ( Phe) 187( 

Paul tho Pone and Paul lh» briar, 1800 
Peep Behind tho Scenes at Home, 1877 
Summer In Brittany (A), 1310 
Rummer In M estcru 1 ranee (A), 1811 
Pu'eany, 1859 

Titorrm M D (Thomas), Edinburgh, 1788- 
1832 

Jledlca Nantlca, 1799 
Medical and Chemical Essays, 1790 
Treatlso on Senrvy, 1780 
Tuscany In 1819 1859 

TrosrAi (Rev Jo»cpli) born In Nottingham- 
shire, 1031-1071 

Discourse of Natural and Moral Inipotoncy, 
1071 

Great Propltlnllon (Tho), 1009 
(His Lire, by II Rogers, 1831 ) 

Tucker (Abraliara), moralist, London, 1705- 
1771 

Advice to his Son (on clubs) 1755 
Cuthbert Commet s Man In Quest of himself, 
1703 

Free VI 111, Foreknowledge and Fate 1703 
1 Ight of Naturo pursued, 1705 (1 vccllent ) 

Vocal Sounds 1781 

Teckfr,DD (Joslah), of Wales 1711-1799 
Apology for the Church of England 1772 
Reflections on tho Matters or Dispute between 
I ngland and Ireland, 1785 
Religious Intolleranco [condemned], 1773 
1 rcatlse concerning Civil Government 1781 
Tucker (Miss) nom de plume “ A L O L ” (i e. 
A Lady of Lngland), novelist, etc., *- 
Cyril Anulej 
Exiles In Babylon 
Fairy know a bit 
Giant killed (Tho) 

Hebrew Heroes 
IIouso Bcantlful (The) 

Lady of Prov cnee (The) 

Pride and his Prisoners 


Silver Casket (Tho) 

Tuckermak (Henry Theodore), born at Boston, 
In Massachusetts, U S , 1813-1871 
Artist's Life (An), 1817 
Biographical Essays, 1857 
Characteristics of Literature, 1819, 1851 
Italian Sketch hook, 1835 
Leaves from the Diary of a Dreamer, 1853 
Manorial of Horatio Greenough, 1853 
Month in England (A), 1853 
- Optimist (Tho), ISoO 


Spirit of Poetry (The) 1831 
Thoughts on the Poets, 1810 
Tucket (JameB Hingston), traveller , bora It 
Cork, Ireland 1778-1816 
Maritime Geography and Statistics, 1815 
Tell (Jethro), aernculturut, 1080-1710 
Essay on llorec-hocing Husbandry 1733 
Tctxocn, D D (John), bom In Perthshire, bcol 
land, 1822- 
Bcglnnlng Life, 1801 

Christ of the GoBpel (The), and tho Christ of 
Modem Criticism 18W 
English Puritanism and Its Leaders, 1801 
Leaders of the Reformation 1859 
Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy, 
Religion and Theology, 1875 
Theism 28 j 5 (Second Bnmett prize essay ) 
Turrrn, D C L (Martin Farquhar), poet, 1810- 
Author 8 Mind (An) 18tl 
Ballads for tho Times, and other Toons, 

1852 

Cithara (1} rlcs) 1803 
Creed (A) and llj mils, 1870 
Crock of Gold (1 he), 1811 
Turley Heath, 1851 

Geraldine, 1833 (A continuation of Cole- 
ridges ' Christabcl ’ ) 

Hactcnus a Budget pf Lyrics, 1813 
Heart (a talc) 1853 

Hymns for All Nations, In Thirty Languages, 
1851 

King Alfred s Poems In English Metre, 1850 
Lyrics 1855 

Modem Pyramid (The), 1839 
Probabilities an Aid to Faith, 1851 
(21) Protestant Ballads 1808 (HRy more, 
1871) 

Proverbial Philosophy, 1838, 1812, 1807 (A 
book of almost unparalleled sale ) 

Rides and Reveries of Mr Avsop Sin'll), 
1859 

Stephen Langton, or the Days of King John 

1853 

Surrey, Its Persons and Places, 1817 
Three Hundred Sonnets, 1800 
Twins (The) a tale, 1811 
M ashington (a drama), 1877 
Turbcrville (George), poet, born In Dorset 
shire, 1530-1595 
Booko oflanlconrlc, 1575 
EpitapliB, Epigrams, Songs etc, 1570 
Noblo Art of Venerie (the), 1570 
Songs and Sonnets, 1507 
Tragical Tales (from Italian authors), 1570 
Turner (Dawson), antiquary and botanist, 
bom at Great s armoutb 1775-1853 
Botanist s Guide (The), 1805 
rue! (The), 1808-18 

Muscologito Hlbemlcro Splclleglum, 1601 
Sepulchral Reminiscences of Yarmouth, 1818 
Turner (Edward) chemist, Scotland, 1798-1839 
Elements of Chemistry, 1823, eighth edition, 
1817 

Tdrkbr, R A (Joseph Mallard William), 
painter, London, 1775-1851 
The Battle of tho N lie, 1799, Tho Bay of Bate, 
1823; Tho Calais Pier, 1803, Caligula’* 
Palace and Bridge, 1831 , Dido buildlDg Car- 
thage 1816, England and Wales, 1827-33} 
Falls of SclmUhausen, 1805, Hannibal cross 
Ing tbo Alps, 1812 j The Harbours of Eng- 
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lind, 185G , Liber Studlorum (a series of cn- 
gravings from original designs), 1803-1810 , 
Mercury and Herse, 1811, Mortlahc, 1826- 
1827 , Picturesque Views of England and 
Vales, 1827-32, Picturesque Views of tbo 
Southern Coast of England 1814-27, Rtch- 
mondshiro, 1823, River Scenery of Eng- 
land, 1824, River Scenery of France, 1857, 
The Shipwreck, 1805 , Splthead 1803, The 
San rising In a Mist, 1807, The Teme 
rnire 1833 , Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, 
1625, Views of the Ports of Fngland 1825 
(His Life, by P Cunningham, 18 j 2, Walter 
Thornhury, 1802 ) 

Pchkeh (Samuel), traveler, bom in Gloucester- 
shire, 1753-1802 

Account of an Embassy to Tibet (An), 1800 
Turner (Sharon), historian, London, 1758-1847 
British Poems, with Specimens, 1803 
Jlistory of the Anglo-Saxons, 1733-1805 
History of Eogland (from the Conquest to 
1609), 1814-23 

Illsiory of the Reign of Henry Y1U , 182G 
History of the Reigns of Edward VI , Mary 
and Elizabeth, 1829 
Prolusions 1819 
Richard III (n poem) 1845 
Sacred History of the World, 1832 
Tobveu (Thomas Hudson), antiquary, London, 
2815-1852 

Account of tho Domestic Architecture of 


England (An) 1851 
Turner, MJ) (William), 
Morpeth, inNorthumb 
Avium 


(william), naturalist, born at 
a Northumberland, 1510-15G3 
Hlstorla, 1554 


Herball (The), 1551-62 
Huntyng and Fynding ont of tho Uomlshc 
Poxe, etc. (The), 1543 
Huntyng of the Romisho V olfe, 1504 
Preservative or Triaclc against the Poyson of 
Pelagias, 1051 

Rcscnyinge of tho Romisho Foxe, etc (The) 
15-15 v '* 

Tesser (Thomas), post, horn in E=scv, 1515- 
1580 

Hlaloge onvyvinge and Thryvlngo IGG2 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandrv fin 
57 chapters), 1657 J K 

Metrical [Anto)biography, 1673 
Points of Housewifery, 1563 
Twining, M D (William), *-1835 
Clinical rUustratlons of tho More Important 
Diseases of Bengal, etc , 1832-35 
Twiss (Horace) 1786-1843 
Lire of Lord Eldon, 1844 

TnT l537-l672 It ° eCr ' 1 ' aniu i mr, J> 1° Kent, 
Angilcanm Hlstorip Scriptores Dccem, 1652 
IrS) 13 " ® anfl bt>ok," art. Scrip. 
Hhtorical Defence of the Church of England, 

0D American cilhen 
born at Camberwell, In Surrey, 1832- 

«« 

Tnn,'?wmm“ tb , B ? ist0f T of Mankind, 1865 
“ 0? iulam b born at Nlblev, In Glou- 
cestershire, 1485-1536 - 0 

Expodclon of i Ep ofS John, 1531 
Exposition on r Cot ril , etc.., 1029 


Exposition upon v vi vii Mathew, 1548 
Fyrst Boko of Moses (The\ 1530 
Obedyence of a Christen Man, etc , 1528 
Parable of tbo Wicked Mammon, 1528 
Tath way to Scripture, 1526 
Preface unto tho Pistlo to tho Romayns, 
1530 

Sacrament of tho Lord's Suppor, 1533 
Sacraments (The), 1633 
Translation of Deuteronomy, printed 1830 
(with Covcrdalo), of tho New fe'tamcnt, 
1526 (bnmt 1523), new and revised edition, 
1534, of the Pentateuch 1529 (Tyndale 
also translated Jonah and AeAcmiaA Tyn- 
dale a version is far superior to Cover- 
dale’s ) 

(Ills Life, by OlTor, 1830 , Domnas, 1871 ) 
TraDALt, LL D (John), physicist, born at 
Leighton Bridge, in Ireland 1820- 
Absorption and Radiation of Heat by Gases 
and Vapours 18G1 

Address to the British Association, 1871 
Caloresccnce, 1865 

Contributions to Molecular Physics, 1872 
Faraday as a Discoverer, 18G8 
Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers, 1872 

Fragments of Sclcnco for the Unscientific. 
1871 

Glaciers of tbo Alps, i860 

Heat as a Mode of MoiIod, 18G3 

Honrs of Exercise In the Alps, 18?i 

Imagination in Science 1870 

Invisible Radiation of the Electric Halit. 

1865 ° 

lectures on Light, 18G9, 1872-73 
Lectures on Sound 18G7 
Lessons on Electricity, 1875-70 
Mountaineering 1861 

Nature of tho Force by which Bodies nro 
repelled from the Poles of a Magnet, 1855 
Notes on Electricity, 1870 0 

Notes on Light, 1871 
On Molecular Influences, 1853 

Vibrations and Tones produced by 
Bodies in Contact having Dlfiercnt Tem 
peratures 1654 

Physical Connection of Absorption and Radi- 
ation, etc , 1861 

Physical Phenomena of Glaciers, 18. ,7 
Physical Properties of Ice, 1858-59 
Radiation, 1861-65 

I!e nFF! Bl1 ,” on Dinmagnetlsm and Magne 
C At 1 0D ( new edition), 1881 
Sonndlng and Sensitive Flames, 1867 

1 85™ 45,011 ° f Se6t thrcm fc r b G“«ons Bodies, 
° fRe<lt Ibfough OrgaDlc Sine- 
Vacation Tour, 18G2. 

T of England 1700-4 

T ™l8<r London, i73o- 

?i» C ^ 0d0Eabrj0 -J”8 

rE °lG43-l7os E<lvrflrd) ' born la Somcrsetshlrsi 

Orangoutang (Tho), 1099 
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Tttleb (Alexander Fraser), historian (lord 
Woodhousclee), bom at fidlnbu'gb, 1747- 
1813 

Elements of Genera] History, 1801 (His best 
known work ) 

Life, etc , of Petrarch 1810 
Memoirs of Lord Kamcs, 1807 
Outlines of Universal History, 1782 
IrTLEit (C C Fraser), poet and novelist, *- 
Jasmine Leigh, 1871 
Jonathan, 1870 
Making or Marring, 1877 
Margaret, 1879 
Mistress Judith, 1873 
Rose and a Pearl (A) 18SD 
Sweet Violet, and other Stories, 1868 
TrrLEn (Patrick Fraser), historian and bio 
grapher son of Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
born at Edinburgh, 1791-1849 
England under Edward VI and Mary, 1839 
Historical View of tho Discovery of 

America, 1840 

History of Scotland, 1828-43 (His chief 
work) 

King Henry VIH and his Contemporaries, 
1837 

Life and Character of Henry VIII , 1838 
Life of the Admirable Crichton, 1819 
Life of Sir Thomas Craig, 1823 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1833 
T lfo of WfcLlytr, 1820 
Lives of Scottish Worthies, 1831-33 
(His Lire, by J W Burgon, D D, 1859 ) 
Trrwn (William) Edinburgh 1711-1792 
Historical and Critical Inquiry Into tho Evi 
dence against Mary Queen of Scots 1759 
Poetical Remains of James 1 , 1783 


Trigonometry, 1645 

Trissotetras (The), for resolving tilanglcs, 
1049 “ ' 

Usher, D D (James), archbishop of Armagh, 
chronologist, bom In Dublin, 1680-105G 
(The most learned of all the Irish clergy ) 
Annales Veteris et Novi Testament!, 1650-54 
(A chronological work ) 

Bntannicarum Ecclesiarum Anliquilates, 
1039 

Cbronologia Sacra, posthumous 1GG0 (Well 
known ) 

De Ecclesiarum Cknstiannrum Succcsslone et 
Statu, 1G13 (His first publication ) 

De Grtcca Septuagenta, etc, 1651. (Excel 
lent ) 

Do Romans; Ecclcsiie Symbolo 1G47 
Dlssertatlo dcMacedonum et Asianomm Anno 
Solari, 1648 

Episcopal and Presbyterian Government en 
joyned, 1679 

Historla Dogmatics Controversial poslbu 
mous 1689 

Immanuel, 1633 (On tho Incarnation ) 
Letters, posthumous 16SG 
Original of Bishops, 1611 
Power of tho Prince and tho Obedience of tho 
Subject (Tho), 1G 11 

Principles of tho Christian -Religion (The) 
1644 

Yetcrnm Eplstolarum Hlbemicarnm Sylloge, 
1632 

Vox Hibernia;, 1642 

(His Life, by Dr N Bernard, 1656 , Dr R 
Parr, 1686, Dillingham, 1700, T Smith, 
1722 , Dr J Aikin, 1773, Dr Llrlngton, 
1847) 


Udvl (Nicholas), dramatic author, bora In 
Hampshire, 150G-1556 
Ezecbias, 1564 

Floures for Latins Spekynge, 1533 
Ralph Roister Dolster, 1534, printed 15G5 
(The first English comedy ) 

Urn AM (Thomas), 1799-1872 
Elements of Mental Philosophy, 1850 
Life etc , of Madame Guyon, 1855 
(Professor of psychology and Hebrew at 
Boudoin College, in Maine, U 8 ) 

Ur. it a\ (Sylvanus), tho pseudonym adopted by 
Edward Cave, the original editor and 
founder of the Gentlemens Magazine, 1731 
The nom de plume is still retained by the 
present editor 

Urr, M D (Andrew), chemist, born at Glasgow, 
1778-1857 

Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain, 1831 
Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, 1839 
Dictionary of Chemistry, 1821 
New System of Geology, 1829 
Philosophy of Manufactures, 1835 
UrQUHART (David), 1805- 
rillars of Hercules (The) 1860 
Turkey and Its Resources, 1841 
Urquhart (Sir Thomas), born at Cromarty, in 
Scotland, 1613-1654 
Fpigrams, Divine and Moral, 1641 
Jewel (The), In praise of Scotland and Scotch- 
meD, 1651 

I ongapandectelsion (in six books), 1653 
Translation of Rabelais, 165a 


VALrr, D D (Richard), grammarian, born In 
Jersey 1754-1836 
Greek Grammar, 1805 
Latin Grammar 1782 

Vanbrugh (Sir John) dramatist, 1666-1726 
%* For his plays, see Aitexpix in 
Van Bueen (Martin), horn in New York State, 
U S 1782-1862 

Inquiry into the Origin of Political Parties In 
the United States, posthumous 1867 
Vancouver (George), maritime discoierer, 
1750-1798 

Voyago of Discovery to the North Pacific 
Ocean, etc., 1798 
Vane (Sir Henry), 1612-1662 
Healing Question propounded and resolved 
(A), 1656 

Retired Man s Meditations (The), 1653 
Two Treatises, 1652 

(His Life by G Sikes, 1602, Knight, 1652, 
Birch, E Ludlow, 1771) 

Vaughan, DD (Charles James) Leicester, 
1816- 

Half hours in tho Temple Church, 1871 
Heroes of Taith, 1873 
Solidity of Trno Religion (The) 1874 
Vaughan (Henry), poet, “ The SHurist," w«i 
born In Wales, 1621-1693 
Flores Solitudinis, 1654 
Mount of Olives (The), 1052 
Olor Iscanns 1651 , 

rooms, 1646-47 

Sllex Scintillans (sabred poems) 1050-55 
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Thalia Kodlvlva (divine poenm), 1678 
(His Life by H F Lyle.) 

VaCc.ua:., D 0 (Robert) Independent minis- 
ter, historian, I735-18GS 
Ago of Great Cities, 1843 
Christian 11 nrfare Illustrated, 1S33 
Congregationalism, 1813 
English Nonconformity, 1862 
Essays, 1849 . , 

History of England under the House of 
Stuart, 1848 

John do IVydiffe, 1828, 1853 
Lectures on the Ago and Christianity, 1849 
Lectures on the Corruption of Christianity, 
1834 „ 

Letter and Spirit, or Spiritualism and Chris 
tlanlty 1819 

Life of tho Rev Robed Alfred Vaughan 
(his eon) 1858 

Life search after Religious Truth, 18G6 
Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, 1831 
Modern Tulplt (Tho), 1842 
Popular Education In England, 1848 
Protectorate of Cromwell, 1838 
Protestant Nonconformity, 1843 
Religious Parties In England, 1839 
Rciolutions In English History, 1859-C3 
Ritualism In the English Church, 1866 
Sermons on Prophecy, 1829 
Way to Rest, 1866 

Vacciu:, (Rev Robert Alfred), poet, born at 
V orccstor 1823-1857 
Essays and Remains, posthumous 1858 
Hours with the Mystics 1856 
(Ills Life, by his father, Robert Vaughan, 
D 0 , 1858 ) 

VaCT (Thomas, lord), pod, 1510-1557 

I loath that I did love 1 1550 (This poem 
Is very interesting because th" Gravedigger 
In Hamlet quotes it 

A pickaxe and a spade, 

And eke a 6lirouding ahcct, 

A bouao of clay for to bo made 
For such a guest most meet ) 


Vacs (William Sandys Wright), archadlogist, 
1818- 

Grcek Cities, etc , of Asia Minor, 1877 
Handbook to tho Antiquities in tho British 
Museum, 1851 

Nineveh and Persepolls, 1848 
Persia from tho Earliest Period, 1875 
Veitcu, LL D (John), born at Peebles, In Scot- 
land, 1829- 

Hlstory and Poetry of the Scottish Border, 
1877 

I ucretlus and the Atomic Theory, 1875 
Memoir of Sir IV Hamilton, 1869 
Tweed (The), and other Poems, 1875 
Vem> (Rev Henry), bom at Barnes, in Surrey, 
1725-1797 

CompleatDuty ofMan(a sequel to The Whole 
Duty of Man), 1764 
Mistakes In Religion exposed, 1774 
(His Life by his grandson, tho Rev John 
Venn, 1834 ) 

Vem rn, M 0 (Tobias), 1577-1660 
Baths of Bath (The) 1623 
Taking of the Fuma of Tobacco (Thol 
1621 r v 

Via Recta ad YU am I<ongam, 1620 


Vebe (Aubrey Thomas de), poet, 1814— 

Antar and Rora, 1877 
Fall of Rora (The), and other poems, 1877 
Infant Bridal (The) and other Poems, 1874 
Saxon Saints (The), 1879 
Search after Prosperino (The), and other 
Poems, 1843 

Sketches of Greece and Turkey, 1850 
Waldenses (The), and other Poems, 1842 
Veue (Sir Aubrey dc), dramatic author, 1738- 
184G 

Duke of Mercia (The), 1823 
Julian the Apostate, 1822 
Mary I udor (a drama), 1847 
Song of t alth (A) and other Poems, 1842 
Veue (Sir Francis), 1554-1603 
Bloody Battel of Nleuport, in Flanders (I he), 
1641 

Commentaries, posthumous 1657 
YEttTUE(George), antiquary, London, 1684-1756 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, posthu 
muuB 1762 

CAtaloguo of the Pictures of Charles I , 
James IL, and the Duko of Buckingham, 
1757, 1758, 1759 

Victoria (Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Empress of India), born at Kensington 
Palace, 1819- 

Early Days of HUH the Prince Consort, 
1857 (Compiled by the Hon C Grej, under 
her Mi\)e£ty s direction ) 

Leaves from the Journal of Our Life In tho 
Highlands, 1869 

Life of H R.H tho Prlnco Consort, 1874-78 
(Under tho direction of her Majesty aud 
tho charge of Sir Theodore Martin ) 

Vince (Rev Samuel) mathematician, *-1821 
Complete System of Astronomy, 1797-1803 
Confutation of Atheism, 1807 
Elements of Conic Sections, 1781 
Principles of riuxlons, 1795 
Propagation of the Gospel (Hartelan prlzo 
essay) 1807 

Viaceat, DD (William), philologist, London, 
1739-1815 

Commerce and Navigation ofthc Ancients, 1807 
Origination of the Greek Verb 1791 
Perlplus of tho Erythnean Sea, 1800-5 
Voyago of Nearchus, 1797 
\ rsEit (Charles) born at Aldershot, In Kanin-- 
shire, 1080-1756 

Abridgment of Law and Equity, 1741-51 
V or sir (Rev Charles) London, 1828- 
Dogma v Morality, 1666 
Humanity t> Barbarism, 1868 
Is every Statement In the Blblo . . True ? 
1801 

Sling and tho Stone (Tho), 1S65-69 


" ace (.itiaisirck poet, born 
1112-1183 


oersey, anoui 


Roman do Brut (Le), 1155, printed 1836-39 
of Eugiand) rDrntUS ’ lhe by P otIjctical Wng 

R «rc a f n - - H60, part li 1170, 

first printed 1827 , new edit 1876 (Rou 
» e Kollo dul e of Normandy Part i Is in 
Alexandrine vcrec, part ii Is In eights ) 

_ • Attributed to him Chronlqucs dee 
Dues do Normandie, Vie de S Georce VI. 
do S Nicolas, Vie d ’e la Viergc Se ’ 
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Wadding (Luko), a Franciscan, bom at Water- 
ford, In Ireland 1533-1657 
Annales Ordlnls Minornm, 1617-54 
Waddinqton, DJ) (George), 1763-1809 
History of tho Church to the Reformation, 
1833 

History of tho Reformation on the Continent, 
1841 

Present Condition, etc , of the Greek Church, 
1829 

Visit to Ethiopia, 1822 
Visit to Greece, 1825 

Waddlsotov, I) D (John), Congregational 
m raster, horn at Leeds, In lorkslilre, 
1810- 

Blcentcnary Prize Essay, 1862 
Black Bartholomew, 1862 
Congregational History, 1869, 1874-7S (His 
chief work ) 

Emmaus, 1846 
Hebrew Martyrs (Tho), 1846 
Historical Papers, 1861 
Life of John Penry, 185 1 
Surrey Congregational History, I860 
Track of tho Hidden Church, 1803 
Wolf In tho Told (A), 1867 
Wake (Sir Isaac), 1575-1632 
Rex Platonlcus, etc , 1607 
Wake, D D (William) archbishop of Canter- 
bury, bom at Blandford, In Dorsetshire, 
1657-1737 

Defence of tho Power of Christian Princes 
over Ecclesiastical Synods, I6g7 
English Version of tho Eplstlca of the Apos 
tolic Fathers 1693 

State of tho Church and Clergy of England, 
1703 

(His Life, by dean Hook ) 

Wakefield (Edward), ] ohlical economist, 
1708-1854 

Account of Ireland (An), 1812 (“No 
euloglum can be too high ”• — Edin Review ) 
WAKEFiELD(EdwardGlbbon), colonial reformer, 
1786-18G2 

England and America, 1833 
Letters from Sydney 1829 
View of the Art of Colonization 1833 
Wakefield (Rev Gilbert), born at Hotting 
ham, 176G-1801 
Essay on Inspiration, 1781 
L\ldences of Christianity, 1793 
Expediency, etc, of Public Worship, 
1792 

Internal Evidence of tho Christian Religion, 
1789 

Memoirs of himself, posthumous 1804 
Nature of Baptism, 1781 
Observations on Pope, 1796 
Opinions of the First Three Centuries con- 
cerning Christ, 1784 
Poematn, etc., 1776 
Silva Critlca, 1789-95 

Thomas Paines Age of Reason examined, 
1794-95 

Wakffteld Plats (Tho), a collection of an- 
cient plays by various authors, published 
by tho Surtees Society in 1836, and called 
the "Townley Mysteries” because tho 
MS. belongs to tho Townley family 
Waicott (John), pseudonym ‘Peter Pindar” 
SeeWoLcor 


Walcott (Rev Mackenzie Edward Charles), 
bora at Bath, In Somersetshire, 1822- 
Ancient Church of Scotland (The) 1874 
Cathedralla, etc , 1865 

Cathedral Cities of England and Wales, 1865 
Cathedrals of tho United Kingdom (The), 
1858 

Constitutions and Canons of tho Church of 
England, 1874 
Double Choir (The), 1869 
Four Minsters round tho Wrekin (The), 1877 
Handbook for St James s, Westminster, 1850 
History of Battlo Abbey, 1866 
History of Christchurch Priory, Hampshire, 
1861 

History of St Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, 1847 

History, etc., of tho English Ordinal, 1851 
Memorials of Stamford, 1867 
Memorials of Westminster, 1849 
Minsters and Abbey Ruins of the United 
Kingdom, I860 

Plain Persuasive to Holy Communion (A), 
1849 

Sacred Archmology, 1859 

William of Wykcham and his Colleagues 1852 

W ALFORD (Edward) antiquary and biographer, 
1823- ' “ 

Handbook of the Greek Drama, 1856 
Life of Lord Palmerston, 18G7 
Life of Louis Napoleon, 1873 
Life of tho Prince Consort, 1862 
Old and Now London (two of the six volumes , 
the first two were by G W Thorobnry) 
no date 

Talesof onr Great Families, 1877 

Walker (Clement), historian, horn at Clifle, in 
-Dorsetshire, 1695-1651 
High Court of Justice, or Cromwell’s Slaugh- 
ter-house, 1654 

History of Independency, 1648-51 (Crom 
well committed him to tho Tower for this 
book ) 

Walker (Sir Edward), historian, 1610-1677 
Coronation of Charles II , 1GG1 
Historical Discourses, 1705 
Iter Carollnum 1660 

Walker (George) *-1690 
True Account of tho Slego of Londonderry, 
1689 

Walker (George Alfred), sanitarian horn at 
Nottingham, 1807- 

Actual Condition of tho Metropolitan Grove 
yards, 1846 

Burial ground Incendiarism, 1846 
Gatherings from Graveyards, 1839 
Grave Reminiscences, 1875 , 

Graveyards of London (The), 1840 
Interment and Disinterment, 1843 
Past and Present State of Intramural Burial 
Places, 1851 

Practical Suggestions for Extramural Como- 
teries, 1849 

Walkfr.DD (John), *-1730 
Sufferings of the Clergy in the Grand 
Rebellion 1714 

Walkfr (John) lexicographer, born at 1 ‘ney 
Hatch in Middlesex, 1732-1807 
Critical Pronouncing Dlctlonarj , 1791 
Elements of Elocution 1781 
Rhyming Dictionary, 1775 — - - 
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Walker (William Sidney), poet 1795-1816 
Critical Examination of tho Tost of Shake- 
speare, I860 
Poetical Remains 1852 
Shakespeare Versification, 1851 
Wall, D D (William X 164G-1728 
Defence of ths Illstory of Infant Baptism, 
1719 (Highly commended by bishop 
Watson and bishop Tomline ) 

History of Infant Baptism, 1707 
Wallace (Alfred Russel), bom at Usk, in 
Monmonthshlre, 1822- 
Contributlona to the Theory of Natural Selec 
tlon, 1870 

Geographical Distribution of Animals (The), 
1876 (His great w ork ) 

Malay Archipelago (The) 18G9 
On Miracles and Spiritualism, 1875 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 1852 
Tropical Nature 1878 

Wallace (William Vincent) composer of Eng 
lith operas, bom at Waterford, in Ireland, 
1814-1885 


Nature and Treatment of Cancer, 1840 
Practical Treatiso on the Lungs, 1842 
Walsinqiiau (Sir Francis) bom at Chiselhurst, 
in Kent, 1536-1590 
Complete Ambassador (The), 1655 
Walsikohait (Thomas of), chronicler, 15th 
century 

Hlstoria Brevis (continuation of Matthew 
Paris from the death of Henry HI to Henry 
VI ), about 1423, printed 1603 
Ypodigma Ncustrfo, 16th century, printed 
1574, and again 1603 

W altov, D D (Brian) bishop of Chester, orien- 
talist, bora at Cleveland, in Forkshlre, 
1600-1661 

Biblia Polyglotta, 1657 
(His Life, by Todd, 1821 ) 

W altov (Izaak), angler and biographer, bom 
at Stafford, 1593-1683 
Compleat Angler (The) 1653 
Elegy on the Death of Donne, 1633 
Life of Donne, 1640 (His first publication ) 
Lifo of Herbert, 1670 


Amber Witch (The) an opera 18ul 
Desert Tlowcr (The), an opera, 18G3 
Estrella (on opera not completed at his death) 
Love a Triumph (an opera) 1BG0 
Lnrllne (an opera), i860 t , , , 

Marl tana (an opera), 1815 f ^‘9 two best ) 
Matilda of Hungary (an opera), 1817 
Wallek (Edmund), poet, born at ColesbUl, In 
Hertfordshire, 1605-1687 
Divine Lovo (In six cantos) 1G85 
Fear of God (in two cantos) 16SG 
Instructions to a Painter 1GG5 


Lifo of Hooker, 1665 
Life of Sanderson, 1678 
Life of Wotton, 1651 

(His Life by sir J Hawkins 1760 , Dr 
T Zonch, 1790 , sir II Nicolas 1833-3G , Dr 
G W Bethnne, US , 1847, W Dowling) 
Wavklv, (James Alfred), analytical chemist, 
1834— 

Treatise on 5111k Analysis 1873 
Treatise on Ten Coffee, and Cocoa, 1874 
Treatiso on Water Analysts, 1871 
NB — TheBO are textbooks and standard 


Invasion and Defeat of tho lurks, 1683 
To My Lord Protector (a panegyric on Crom- 
well), 1656 

To tho King Charles II (on his restoration), 
1600 

Welcome to tho Princo of Orange, 1677 
(His Lire, Ty Bell 1871) 

Waller, LL D (John Francis), poet and 
biographer, 1810- 
Doad Bridal (The), 1856 
Festival Tales 1873 
Pictures from English Literature, 1870 
Poems, 1854 

Revelations of Peter Brown (The), 1870 
Slingaby Papers (The), 1852 
(Also editions of Goldsmith, Moore, and 
Swift, with biographies ) 

Waller (Sir William), bora in Kent, 1597- 
1668 

Divine Meditations posthumous 1630 
Vindication for taking up Arms against 
Charles I , first published in 1703 
Wallis D D (John), mathematician, horn at 
Ashford, in Kent, 1616-1703 
Bobbins Hcauton timornmenos, 1662 
Mathcsia Universalis 1657 
Mecbanlca, slvo de Motn 1670 
Mnemonica, or tho AH of 5Iemory, 1G61 
Treatise on Logic, 1G87 

Wallis (Samuel) maritime discoverer, *-1795 
Voyages, 1773 

Walpole (Horace) Seo Orforo 

\Lsn 51 D (Walter Haylc), horn at Dublin, 
1816- 

Diseasos of tho Heart and Great Vessels, 
about 1850 I 


works 

Warborton (Eliot BaHbolomew George), tra- 
veller, born in Ireland 1810-1852 
Crescent and tho Cross (The), 1845 
Darien, or tbo Merchant Prince, posthumous 
1852 

Life of the Earl of Peterborough 18 j 3 
Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, 1849 
Reginald Hastings (a novel) 1850 
Warburtov (William), bishop of Gloucester, 
bora at Newark, In Notts , 1098-1779 
Alliance between Church and State, 1736 
Divine Legation of Moses, 1738 41 (His 
great work ) 

Doctrine of Grace (The) 1762 
Inquiry into tbo Prodigies and Miracles re 
corded by Historians, 1727 
Julian 2750 

Lord Bolingbroko’s Philosophy, 1756 
Miscellaneous Translations, 1714 
Natural and Revealed Religion, 1753-54 
Popo s Essay on Man vindicated, 1739-40 
(His Life, by bishop Hurd, 1788 , Rev J S 
Watson 1863 ) 

Ward (Ariemus) See Browle (C F) 

Ward (Edward) usually called “Ned Ward," 
Hudibrastic poet, 1667-1731 
Adam and Evo stripped of their Furbelows. 
1714 

Bacchanalia (a poem), 1698 
Delights of the Bottlo (a poem) 1720 
History of tho Grand Rebellion (in versel 
1713 

Hudibras Rcdivivus (a burlesque poem\ 
1705-7 

Hudibrastic Brewer (The), a satire 1714 
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I ondon Spy ( flic) 1008— 17P0 
Miracles performed by Money (a poem) 1002 
None from Madrid, 1720 
Nuptial Dialogues ctc„ 1710 
Poet'a Ramble after Riches (The), In verse, 
1000 

Revels of the God«, 1701 
Secret History of Clubs (The) 1700 
Sot s Paradise (The) a satire on ale 1700 
Trip to Ireland (A), 1000 
Trip to Jnmn!ca(A) 1003 
V ulgus Rrttannlciis fin IB cantos) 1710 
W ordering Spy (The), 1722 
Whigs Unma-ked (The), 1713 
Ward R A (Ldusrd Matthew) Ixmdon, 1816- 
Acquittal or the V>ven Bishops (a fri*co for 
the House of Commons); Alice IajsIIo con 
coaling Fugitives from the Rattle of Scdge- 
raoor (n fresco for the Houso of Comwms), 
Anne Bolcyn at the Tower Stairs 1671 , 
Anteroom at Whitehall during the Dying 
Moments of Charles 11 , 1861 , Baxter and 
Jeffreys, 1S70, Boadlcea, 1813, Charlotte 
Cordaj contemplating her Picture before 
her I \ccntlon, 1SG3 ; Charlotte Canlay led 
to Execution, 1852, Charles II and Ladv 
Rachel Russtll 1874 , Charles II assisted 
In his Eecapo by lano Lane (a fresco for 
tbc House of Commons), Charles L\. and 
Admiral Collgnv, 1873 Cimabno and 
Giotto, 183ft, Flio Daughter of a Ring, 
1870, Dcfoo and the MS of Jtotnnson 
Cm or, 1849 , Dr Johnson and Wilkes, 
18 (jC, Dr Johnson In the Anteroom of Lord 
Chesterfield (his best), 1815, Dr Johnson 
reading the MS of The fica r of Wakefield, 
1813, The Lari of Leicester and Amy 
Rohsart, 18GG , Tlio I mperor of the French 
recolWng tho "Order of the Garter’ (for 
the queen) 1859 , The Evo of St Bartholo- 
mew's Massacre 1873, The Executioner 
tying Wiskarts Book round tho Neck of 
Montrose (a fresco for the Ilonso of Com- 
mons), Tho Fall of Clarendon, 184G, For- 
bidden Fruit, 1877, Torgottcn, 1877, Tho 
Foundling Children visiting tho Studio of 
Hogarth to see tho Portrait of Captain 
Coram 18G3, Tho Fruit Market at uten, 
1877 , Goldsmith 1871, Goldsmith as a 
Wandering Musician 1844 , Illghgato 
1 leld3 during tho Great Tire 1818, Inter 
view between Charles II and Nell Gwynne, 
1848, James II receiving Tidings of tho 
Landing of tho Prince of Orange, 1860, 
Jeannlo Deans, 18G5, Jour Malgre 1876, 
Juliet and tho Prior, 18G7 King Lear, 

1840, Lady Fcaslo In her Spinster Days, 
1875, Larieur*s Departure from Montreull, 

1841, Landing of Charles II at Dover (a 
fresco for tho House of Commons) Last 
Interview between Napoleon and Queen 
Louisa of Prussia 1877 The Last Sleep of 
Argyll (a masterly fresco), Tho Lords and 
Commons presenting the Crown to William 
and Man- (a fresco for tho nouso of Com- 
mons) , Louis XIV and his Family return- 
ing from Vincennes 1872, Luthers First 
Study of tho Bible, 18G9, Mary Antoi 
-iclto 11 tening to the Reading of the Act 
el her Accusation, 1859 Marie Antoinette 
parting from the Dauphin in Prison, 1856 , 


Monfc declaring fur a 1 rco Parllamcat u 
fresco for tho House of Commons), Na- 
poleon In the Prison at Mcc (bough; by thi 
unite of W elllngton); The Night of Rtziloi 
Murder, 1865 , The Orphan of tho Temple, 
1876 , Portrait of O Smith as Don Quixote 
ils first palming). 1834 ; The Return from 
light, 1872 , riio Royal Tamlly of Franco 
In the Prison of tho Temple, 1851 , A Poyal 
Marriage 186S, A Scene from J7ie Rival! 
IB72, Tho South Sea Bubble (In tho Vernon 
Gallery) 184", A Summer Morning, 1876, 
A Visit to the Tomb of Napohon 1659, 
William III at Windsor 1877, A Vear 
after the Battle, 187C Voung Benjamin 
W c't ske'chlng the Babv In tho Cradle 
1S49 (Chiefly Irutn Jfen of the Time’, Is79 ) 
Ward RA (fames) London 1770-18 j 9 
Alderney Bull Con, and Calf, 1820-22. (In 
the National Gallery ) 

Ward It I) (Totm) London, 1G79-1758 
Lives of the Greeharu Professors, 1740 
(nisllfe byT Birch, 17G6) 

Ward (Robert Plumer), novelist and histone 
venter, 17G5-1°46 

Chslsworth, or theFomanco ofn Week, 1341 
Do CIIITord (a novel) 1611 
Do Vere (a novel), 1827 
Historical Essay on the (1G83) Revolution, 
1800 

History of tlioLnw of Nations In Europe, 1795 
Illustrations of Human Life, 1838 
Pictures of tho World at Homo and Abroad, 
1639 

Revolution of 1G38 (The) 183S 
Tremalno (a novel) 182., 

(His Life l>y F Phipps, 1850) 

Wai.d, D D (Seth) bishop of Salisbury ailrono- 
mer born at Bnntlngford, In Hertfordshire, 
1617-1699 

Being and Attributes of God 1GG2 
Geometrical Astronomy, 1G50 
Lecture on Comets, 1G53 
On Hobbes 1G59 

On the Immortality of the Sonl, 1G52 
( Ills Life by Dr Walter Pope 1G97 ) 
W'apdlaw, D D (Ralph), Independent minis 
far, born at Dalkeith in Scotland, 1779-1863 
Assnranco of raith (Ihe) 1830 
Christian Ethics I8J3 
Congregational Independency, 18 18 
Infant Baptism, I84G 
Lectures on I cclcslastes 1821 
I tfe of Joseph (The) 1645 
National Church Establishments considered, 
1839 

On Miracles 1852 

On tho Nature and Extent of the Atonement, 
1843 

On Pardon and Assnranco, 1831 

Sabbath (The) 1832 

Socinlan Controversy (The), 1813. 

Systematic Theology, 1854 
Unitariantsm Indefensible 181G 
(Ills I ife by Dr W L Alexander, 1855 ) 
Wauf (Sir James) Insh antiquary, •' The 
Camden of Ireland,’ Dublin, 1G94-16GG 
Da Hibernia ot Antlqultatlbns qjns Disquls! 
ttones, IG54-SS 

Do Pnesulibus Hibernia! Commentarlns, 1665 
Rerum HibcnJcarum Annahs, 1602 
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lYa-tm 'IP (Edward), snflirniffria*i, bom ni*tn-y of I nyilsh T ■ctry 1774 177? 1781 
near ERrewsbury 1738-1 is (His yrta* scorl. and wholly unrivalled-) 

Sledhailencs Alyo ra'ca ITTO nistoyy of Klddlnyton Parish 1781 

M«*lt4tp»r»l Anilrtlra- 17*3-7 f Ilf' 1 eta, of Pjilph Bathurst, 17G1 

'Ms-ellinea Atialrilsx, 17G2 Ufe of Sir Thomas Pop" 1772 

IV p*ln.v*s A’ye mdea— ra CBtnim 1772 Observations on Cwiu'rt Pa-ry Queen, 1754 
rl Atrejt(Annilt ) ofAm'Tlm f’rirrofSn* n Observer Observed (The), 1750 
Warner p-.-nl—iy-ri “Amy 1»1T rep,’ *- OJx for Mus r c, 1751 

TVlars »•)•* (V n*» 1 - ’ 2 . Oxfunl Eansafp; (Tb A ) 1701 

My {fo'V-e Keep*-*, l c 5S (5) Pastoral h>!oyu*-< ms 

v *'f* of \ l-'irnr nil! 1**1 1 leisure* of JMancholc, IMS 

llAitvau (Sutxnl. pv-u <vi vm “MPa t\cth«r- Poetical Worics, po*thunocs 1502 

til ” rawlcr-, Iot nx York U % Triumph o' Ir a (a pottle reply to M& on), 
1« t«l— 1742 

MnVrnnt' Hots** l»=Cl 0n!onfl'ho),n'l«tpj5lPb«nilScotclipocma, 

1J‘U« of tV Ehatemne 1*55 1712 


0,3 IMr- 1{T5.o> 1!C3 
Qne-chv l'-l 

IS id* VilV It or! J (The-), 1819 
M »nr (t\ llltin) jw* horn In Osfi'-d-*h!rt-, 
lijS-KH 

Albon « Ens’tn* 1S'?-IC25 (Gimpb*II aars 


(Ills U'i,by tt-Mant, 1802.) 
lYATTSLA’tD I) D (PanIc]),bom at Wase’cx.ln 
Uncolnshlrr 1C33-1T10 
Advlca to a Vouny Student, 1714 
Arlan Sulncriptlon cor-sllercd 1721 
Critical UKary of the Atb_ni«ian Creed, 


tf ' opt** 1 * e' ArtyiM" an! Cu-an” b 
l v * !»-.< p-storsl In tV* lsnynafT ) 

Pan h'sEyrtm !5l< 

V, Attars cnu 1 (n t n.trT-caStrjr: Lo fi- 

ll n 175’ 


1723 

Doctrine of the Trinity n.«*crted (Tb*) 173) 
J\ttnro anil 1 fflc-cy of th" Sacraments, 
1730 

Rrrpttr of tb<* Doctrin* of the Eucharist (A) 


Al'rrd In tdi* Eirtn* , h'-nl » Cotta~»t Ctirl t 
a-3 H i ntmlptes tn th* ComCeM Chri* 
a ,! the 11 omi of Sarraria Th" Crnra J-r* 
Plwt t Vht n' Jem il-ra The IVa h of Hi" 
f i-> *> -n Th" Dyl ly GimM In the I) rar 
71 ► rir*1 Sans t re- i by Adam an 1 1 -a 
Th* niy’it 1- "l-iryp JUrarand lAm'l 
ki out, A Hull In the linhhn !>• •— t , 
Hrppr Nc Unr f> yx TV “lUppr la 1 
I»yt lo-tp!'* Or'.'**Mp Jo "ph'e Coe 
a' own to h 1 ' rilhe* S’n*,r"a Clnr'tv 
Prlwetcx a the W all i Tb" V. amrt ahoarn 
to th* t ~Ay hbV>-s fj- x<-4 hupp’rclon of 
tr* O a«(~„ 


1711 

Ecrlptn'" ’rlnllcah'd, 1731 
VlnJIen Ion ofChrM* Plrlnlty 1712 1723 
(1th I If* by bishop \ an Mllilnrt, 1«23 ) 

\\ a 'in Porr (The) V* Tatumx (John) 

\V AThWO'- (Chirps). nali.rahst, 1782-11175 
> -lays on bntt.nl Hl-tory 183» IS* t 1557 
1\fl iJerlifni Id boa'll Ami-rice, 182" 

\\ iroi (H<-ttT*t Cottrell), Irt'anfit, l c 0t- 
Cyliel* Prilrnnlra, l B iT-fJ anpp!cjx*nl, 
lrS3 , cump*f dfum 18‘0 
Geoyrapbical f).? ritn.t!on of PritWi Pl-.n’* 
15(X 

S*w Botanist * (7tt’tl 1835-3* 


r>- ■'/ 

Ar*' J~ 'nitn-ay 
lll"ta upn II! it* 

Sops rrmn Votes 
On t> e JJrer lUne- boarne 
Y, atr-"--' >nr Pilntlny 
Vr a i fvs (J* 'in r). po*' •- 

(P-i/i (a rn* rlral inm), l c 71 
Tlille*-*- fi(«rn ri*al dim) 1“71 
lo* 1 -- r«als (a brih of ver**s\, is o 
she-ijnc’iiei-" l! * Vet (s lejok rfocrT's) <‘71 
tUnrr-f I>C.t* (f-^-nnel) nnt“/u' Pirn In 
lk-ob ~x hire Vtetlt Wales 1807 1*77 
I>Ary r' a La e Pbrs'dan 1530 
1 t'y *nJ tin P e(n-") 1*11 
etle r!l«n!e*, l B "l 

iiu i! a -1 IMellMnal Ir'Vfl'ipm'n* of th" 
Are PM 

Vow « 1 3 Then (« tnr”fl) J847 
Ten T1 - nn 1 f V ear (a rwrel), JR32-41 
7\*tr*n« DU (Joseph) y»*t and crilif, t»jrn at 
|*n-*rtiU 1 1 Pa-rer. i;;;-iP93 

O Jason Vvr*at SahVie, 1715 
On t! * V, r, U r* an 1 0-nh,2 ol pope, 1*3&-S2 
Trr"»l- P*i ol Tirnif, 1751 
fills IJf* by tlm Iter John Woo’l, D05 ) 
IVJUror ( IT on as) yn rt laure'-tt b otle-r of 
Jp Joseph (Sard bom at Pu'n-a'ihr (b 
'U npiMre 1?2~I*52 
Companion b> the <3ol-,e »n*l r 17C2 


On the GcoyraphIc.il Di*-rib„t!on of Plants 
1“35 

Al n ' Tlio I/>nt!on CsLIornc of Tritl h 
Hants " 

lUrms (John Par-wn), arlut, born at Ecd- 
beryb, in \ ortr.h'.re, 1632- 

An \rtl t«S ndlci 1F"3, Caryl gfnth"Pca 
crxtfc , Corporal Trim lE'O, A J’oonUyht 
Walk, 18 *0 The Partiny, Tlie Polson-d 
Cur (received the prlte a the \ lenna cahl 
blt'on), 1573, Saved, The Stolen jrarriiS"; 
Th» student, Thlnhlny It out. Ail Un 
promUiii!; Pupil 1831, W oman a W ork , 
Tho \\ ourded Ca _ al!e" (bis firs') Hal 
Vi Arson D 1) (Plchird), bishop of LlantlaiT, 
horn nrar Kendal, In W cstmorelmid 173*- 
1HIG 

Apoloyy for the Bible ()n ansa c* (o T Paine) 
1720 

Apoloyy far Chr!*‘!in!ty (a‘drc r 'e«l to Gib. 
t»n) 17.0 

CliemlcJl J-^saya 17al 17EG 

Jnriltutlon's Metalluryice 1709 

On Church ltcrenues 1*85 

Principles of the Bevolntlon ilmlicated, Isis 
(His IiUe, by blm*clf, postlmmons 1B1* ) 
War or- (Iter 'Richard), llc/leyan m outer, 
1781-1633 

Biblical an 1 Tlieoloyeal Dictionary, 1832. 

CcnTCm'l jna for tho Youny 1 ** 0 " 

4 n 
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Expositions of Scripture, 1815 
Life of John Wesley, 1831 
Sermons, 1834 
Theological Institutes, 1814 
Universal Redemption, 1830 
(His Life, by the Rev T Jackson, 1834 ) 
Watson, LLD (Robert), historian, born at St 
Andrews, in Scotland, 1730-1180 
History of Philip II , 1777 
History of Philip IH 1783 
Life of the Duka of York, 1779 
Watson, DD (Thomas), Catholic bishop of 
Lincoln, 1557-1682 

Holsome and Catholykc Doctrine of tho Seven 
Sacraments, 1558 
It call Presence (The), 155 1 
W vtson (Thomas), poet, 1660-1592 
Amyntai Gaudia, 1692 
Amyntas, 1585 

Eclogue on tho Death of Walsingham, 1590 
Hecatompathia (in two parts), 1682 
Madrigals, 1690 
Melibams 1590 
Tears of Faucic, 1593 

Watson (Rev Thomas), nonconformist, *-1090 
Body of Practical Divinity, 1G92 
W vtson M D (Sir William) botanist and etec- 
tncian, bom In London, 1716-1787 
Experiments, otc , in Electricity, 1745 
Watt, M D (Robert), bibliographer, bom In 
Ayrshire, Scotland, 1774-1819 
Bibliotheca Britannica, 1819-34 
Catalogue of Medical Books, 1812 
Rules of Life, 1814 

Waits (Alarlc Alexander), pod, London, 1709- 
1864 

Lyrics of tho Heart, 1851 
Poetical Sketches, 1822 
Scenes of Life and Shades of Character, 1831 
Watts, R A (George Frederick), London, 1820- 
Alfred inciting the Saxons to resist the Land- 
ing of the Danes (a prize painting in the 
Committee-room ol the Houses of Parlia- 
ment), 1847 , Caractacns led in triumph 
through tho streets of Rome (a prize car- 
toon) 1843 , Echo (a prize painting) 1847 , 
The Good Samaritan, 1860, Isabella finding 
Lorenzo Dead (from Boccaccio) 1840 , Lncy, 
1880 , Orlando pursuing the Fata Morgana, 
1848 , Paola and Francesca, 1848 , St 
George welcoming the Dragon (a fresco in 
tho Poet’s Hall, Honses of Parliament), 
1853, Scene from Cymbdme, 1842 His 
other works are moro portraits 
Watts DD (Isaac), port, eto,born at Sonth- 
nmpton, 1674-1748 * 

Divine Songs, 1725 
Hone Lyricte, 1700 _ 

Hymns, 1707 
Moral Songs, 1730 
Palinode (A), 1721 
Psalms of David, 1719 

In Pi os;. 

Catechisms, 1730 
Doctrine of tho Trinity, 1726 
Glory of Christ as God-Man, 1746 
Guide to Prayer, 1715 
Improvement of the Mind, 1741 
Logic, 1725 

Philosophical Essays, 1731 

Rum and Recovery of Mankind; 1740 


Sermons, 1721-23, 1747, and posthumous 
1812 

Short View of Scripture History, 1710 
Use and Abuse of the Passions, 1721 
World to Como (The), 1738 
(His Life, by S Palmer, 1785 , Dr John 
son, 1779-81 , Milner, 1834 , R Southey, 1837 , 
Mills, 1839 , T Gibbons , E P Hood, 1875 ) 
Waugh (Edwin), poet, horn at Rochdale, in 
Lancashire, 1818- 

Around the Yule Log (fireside stories), 1879 

Ben an tho Bantam, 1806 , sequel to— 

Besom Ben, 1865 

Birthplace of Jim Bobbin, 1867 

Chimney Corncf, 1879 

Chirrop (a song), 1858 

Come Whoam to thy Childer and Me (a 
ballad), 1856 
Dulesgate, etc , 1868 
Fourteen Days In Scotland, 1864 
Goblm s Grave (The) 1869 
Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime etc, 
1866 

Guido to Castletown, 1SGD 
Hermit Cobbler (The), a talc, 1878 
Home Life of the Lancashire Factory Folk 
during tho Cotton. Famine, 1867 
Irish Sketches, 1869 
Jannock, 1873 

Johnny o Wobblers an’ th’ Two-Wheeled 
Dragon, 1869 

Lancashire Anecdotes, 1872 
Lancashire Sketches, 1871 
Lancashire Songs, 1863 
Nomination (Ihe), or a Striking Story, 
1878 

Old Coal-Mun (The), a sketch, 1873 
Old Nest (An), 1B69 
Owd Bodlo (a tale), 1865 
Poems and Lancashire Songs, 1859 
Poesies from a Country Garden, 1866 
Port Erin, etc 1869 
Rambles and Reveries 1872 
Rambler in the Lake Country, 1861 
Samples of Lancashire Wares (proso and 
verse), 1879 

Sketches of Lancashire Life and Localities, 

1855 

Sncck Bant or th’ Owd Tow-bar, 1868 
Snowed np 1859 
Th Owd Blanket, 1867. 

Tufts of Heather, etc., 1864 

What ails thee, my Son Robin? (a ballad), 

1856 

Yeth Bobs an’ Scaplins, 1868 

(From The Oracle, May 28, 1881 ) 
Watt and (Rev Francis), born In New York, 
U S , 1796-1865 
Christianity and Slavery, 1845 
Intellectual Philosophy, 1854 
Life of Judson, 1853 

Weaves (John), antiquary, born in Lanca 
shire, 1676-1632 

Ancient Funeral Monuments of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1631 

Webbeb (Charles Wilkins) born at Russeville, 
in Kentucky, U S , 1818- 
Gold Mines of the Gila, 1849 
Hunter Naturalist (The), 1865 
Old Hicks the Guide, 1846 
Wild Scenes and Song Birds, 1854. 
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We ittfr (Mrs Augu'tn) pc ", *- 
Ansp'clous Da} (lhe), 1372 
ui Rui'-^i, 1930 
Dr-run Ic SlndiC" I860 
W omsn “Vilil (A), and oilier Pocm«, l a GG 
Wr.tt3Trn (Din! 1}, American I'altsnan, bom 
a albburv U.S , 17=2-18.12. 

Writings and Speeches (in fix \ols), 1°51 { 
and lil« Co-rt-pondencc in 1355 
U rnsTFP (John), droric/u’ *-lGG2 
*.* lor his plays An r' m 111 
(His life byDyce l a 30, W Ha-lill 1557 ) 
W rat tie. LL D (\cuti), lariojjrjj'ficr, bom at 
Hartfird, U.S, 1*53-1313 
Pic iomrr of tlir> I nglbh Language, 182= 
Grammar of Ibt l.rgii«h I-angrnge, 1=07 
Sk"‘chcs of \nirrican I olhv 17sj 
W rnrr- (Thomas) ffto’oyt’., bom in tbo 
Orkneys 1773-1 0 11 

1 ■'cydopisila of Pom t<c F-consmt 1M4 
W rjifTi , P \ (Thomas), l>om In I’linilco 
pco- 

A 11 C, l a .,2 A nt icl poll n (a boy \ ll'i a 
pi"), 1*33, Utractlan l c o" , Autumn and 
\\irjcr l go Tin Bottle of Walcrloo 
list Bird catcher* 1/-35 A lilrthda} lei 
prrt} , 1"*G \ Boy with Man} Friends, 

l*tl , lire 1 fj«t 1«H Hi" Card pliytr* 
1S-2 Tbia erry fclltr! lhui) A Chimney 
Comer 1151 C mbig out of School 1*35 
Outran Minds Pit t Pine f Vliool, 
1110 lie l-fT'-ds of In imiaranc" B32, 
A famboli e kitchen, 1“ 0 Too bill 
lt-T>, A K aping Parlt routed !*-'> A 
I rowti (or " of bio loft), mi, A Game at 
Draughts 1“GI Gol lg into SJiool lfG, 
Going to School P13 “ Good Night, 1 1 , 
Tbe Gmndmo’Vr 1812, Gunpowder Plot 
I-i2<, Hide and Seek, lr^G Hie Imperii 
tent, 1*13 , Instruction, 1847 Intercepted 
lyttc T \ 1815 The Internal Iconomt of 
Pdl elor* Hall l e t8, ihe Ban ni P-3 
Lab t'S-lool 1st., The 1/ item 1677 , 
A 1-e‘ter from tbe Colonic* lfo2, A Lore 
1 < trr, 1132 My Hick Kitchen, IEGj Oniv 
Once a 3car 1“IG, A Tia ants Home 
lfjt) Tlie Pillar 1M1 Piei«i rem m 
brtheGr, to, 1 = 16 Tii Ibi onrr* le2o 
Til* l’romp e* 1-74 I unc’i, 1*10 The 
ILice 1*55, Tb" Ila trap li'Tl 1 ceding 
Hie ‘krlirtiir-a, l*>l-i ! "te.1* Flow lug a 
Prism r 1*20 P"turn!ng frurn tbe lair, 
P3* loan Pip PG2, A rubber 1843, 
A t *booi navprourtk l<t<2 \ S"C 'aw 

l(|i K «lek Chi d lie/) Sickness and 
lIral‘h,lH3, A Slid" If 13, A Sk tch of 
a Co tape 1*32, A Smile (one of bh best), 
1“11 TI e Smuggles 1832 A Study from 
Nature 1850 ; A Too party, l'G3, A VII 
lagrCloIr 1817, Village Go* Ips 18G5 , A 
Village <UiOol, 1833 1 olmP'crs at Artil- 
lery Practice 1871, Malting for tb" Bone 
1670; The M andcrer (an Italian boy with 
white role") 1812; A U rtek Ailiorc, 1871 , 
loutb and Ag", 1S7C (From A'cn of the 
Timer 1873) 

M cu-rjiurr (Itlcbard Colley) martinis M’cl 
lealev and carl of Momins^on, born In 
Dublin 17G3-1812 

lv*po.tcb'i Jllnn'et, and Correspondence, 

183G, 1833 


History of the Fronts etc., In India , In 
tbo Lato M'ar, 1805 
(His Life, br It It Pearce, 1816) 
Weluscto (Arthur M'clledoy, duk" of), 
called Tbo Iron Duke,’ eras born at 
Dangm CuFtle, in Ireland, 17G9-1852 
Corrcspondeneo and Slemoranda, edited by 
bis gon 1859 

Despatches, pub’isbed by Colonel Garwood 
(In 13 \ols ), 1834-33 

(His Life b> G HUlott, 1814, Southey, 
1B1G , Bourricnne, Lnpoleon’a gecretary (in 
French) G Soane, 1839, sir J L. Alex- 
ander, 1839, M II Maxwell, 1839-41 , B 
Jackson and C It Scott, 1840 , A VIen«seux, 
1811 G II Francis, 1815, J Macgili 1850, 
Macfarlane 1851, J M M ilson 18o3-55, 
Brialmont 18^3-50 (In French It was trans 
lated byGrelg), C D Fonge, 18G0, H Clark, 
no date M Minns etc.) 

\\ i Lts P A (Henry Tanworth), portrait 
printer London 1S28- 
Lo'ti'rj and News at tbe Loch q ld" 18G3 
A Koremlrer Morning at Blrdsall Home, In 
lorkfbire 1875 Outsklrt of a Farm yard 
at Tu night, 1PG5 A l’lcnlc, 18=0, Pre- 
paring a Inbleaux Vlrant’ (three sisters), 
1RG5 1 Iflo Itangea nt M imbledon 18G7 , 
) idorla (the announcement of her acces- 
sion), 1830 , Volunteers at a Hring Point, 
IbGG etc 

Mru« 31 P (Cliarl"s M Illlam) bom at 
Charleston US, 1757-1817 
I *say on Pew, etc, 1814 (Excellent ) 

Single Vision with Two F-yes, 1818 
(His I Ife b) himself, 1318 ) 

M rta/it D I) (David), bom in Dumfriesshire, 
1703-1815 

I iements of Church Hislo'y, 1844 
Life of Dr Thomas Bror n 1825 
M njsrrn (I-conanl) poet, 1059-1747 
Lpl*t!"s Ode*, etc^ 1724 
Genius (The), t e tb" Duk" of Marlborough 
friumt irate (Tb") aFatire on Tope, for which 
lie was placed In the Duncui't 
(His M"inor< byJ Mchol» 1787 ) 

Ui.si.rT (ltcv Cliarlcs) Ay mnofogut, brother of 
John Wesley bom at Lpworth,in Lincoln 
Fhlre, 1704-1788 
Puner.il H)mns 1753 
Gloria Patrl 17G3 
Hymns and Sacrrd Poems 1749 
I l\runs for Ascension Day 1763 
Hymns for the LatKIty, 1760 
11} runs for the ItesurrcctloD, 1751 
Hymns for tho M atch Night, 1780 
Hymns for tho Lear, 1750 
Sacred Poetry, Sermons, etc. 

Works, 1829-31 

(His Life by J IVhltebcad, 1793-96, Rev 
n Moore 1821, Jackson, 1841 See alsoTyer 
man s vols on tho Wesley family ) 

WT-sr rr (Hct John), founder of li'crlcyan 
JMhoatrm, brother of Cliarlcs Wesley bom 
nt Fpwortb, In Lincolnshire, 1703-1791 
Account of the Pooplo called “Methodists,” 
1749 

Collection of realms and Hymns, 738 
(M 1th Cliarlcs W’csley ) 

Doctrine of Original Sin (The), 1757 
Lamest Appeal, 1745 
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Ecclesiastical History, 1781 
History of England from the Death of George 
H, 1776 

Hymns for the Lord’s Supper, 1718 (With 
Charles Wes ley ) 

Hymns of Petition and Thanksgiving, 1763 
Letters, 1816 

Life of the Rev J Fletcher 1786 
Notes on the New Testament, 1755 
Notes on the Old and New Testaments, 1764 
Select Hymns with Tunes, 1764 
Sermons, 1787 

Survey of God's Wisdom In Creation, 1763 
(His Life, by J Hampson, 1791 , J A 
Colet, 1791 Dr T Coke and H Moore 
1792, J ■Whitehead, HD, 1793-96, It 
Southey, 1820, Rev R. Watson, 1831 , Rev 
S Bradbnm 1837 , J Beecham, 1847 , G 
Smith, Miss Wedgwood, 1870, Rev Luke 
Tyerman 1870) 

Weslkt (Rev Samuel) father of John and 
Charles bom in Dorsetshire, 1662-1735 
Dissertations (53 in number), 1736 
History of the Old and Now Testaments (in 
verse), 1704 

Life of Christ (The), an heroic poem, 1693 
Maggots, or Poems on Several Subjects, 
1686 

Pious Communicant (The), 1700 
(His Life, by the Rev Luke Tyerman 1870) 
Weslet (Samuel), poet, bora at Fpworth, in 
Lincolnshire, 1690-1739 
Poems, 1736 

West, R A (Benjamin), bora at Springfield, In 
Pennsylvania U S , 1738-1820 
Chri6t healing tho Sick, 1802 , Cromwell dis- 
missing tho Long Parliament, Death of 
General Wolfe, 1771 , Death on the Pale 
Horse, 1817 Penn treating with tho In- 
dians Regains, 1769, St Paul at Melita 
(His Life by John Galt, 1816-1820 ) 
West, LLD (Gilbert), poet, 1706-1766 
Institution of the Garter (a dramatic poem), 
1742 

Observations on tho Resurrection of Christ, 
1747 

Translated Pindar, 1740 
(His I ife, by lord Lyttleton, 1757 See 
Johnson's Lines ) 

iVfstcott, D D (Brooko Foss), born near Bir- 
mingham, 1825- 

Bihle acd tho Church (The) 1864 
Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles, 1859 
Christian Life Manifold and Ono (The), 1869 
Elements of Gospel Harmony, 1851 (Nor 
rlslan Essay ) 

Gospel of the Resurrection (The), 1866 
History of tho canon of tho New lestamcnt, 
1856 

History of tho English Bible, 1869 
utrodnetion to tho Study of tho Gospels, 
I860 

On tho Religious Office of the Universities, 
18-3 

estjiinster Review (The), started 1824 
Weston (Rev Stephen), orientalist, born at 
Exeter, 1747-1830 
Letters from Paris, 1792-93 
Specimen of a Chinese Dictionary, 1812 
Sjiecimen of a Conformity of European Lan- 
guages with tho Oriental, 1802 


Weston (Rev William), bom at Campdcn, In 
Gloucestershire *-1760 
Dissertation on tho Wonders of Antiquity, 
1748 

Enquiry into the Rejection of Christian 
Miracles, 1746 

Westwood (John Obadiah), entomologist, born 
at Sheffield, 1805- 
Arcana Entomologies, 1845 
British Butterflies and their Transformations, 
1841 

British Moths and their Transformations, 
1845 

Cabinet of Oriental Entomology, 1848 
Entomologist’s Test-Book (Tho) 1838 
Illuminated Hiustratlons of tho Bibio, 1849 
Introduction to tho Modern Classification of 
Insects, 1838 

Paltcographia Sacra Pictorlo, 1845 
Westwood (Thomas), poet, 1814- 
Beads from a Rosary, 1843. 

Berries and Blossoms 1855 
Burden of the Bell (The), 1850 
Quest of the Sanctgreal, 1808 
Wethereix (Miss) See Warner (Susan) 
WiiARToit (Rev Henry), born in Norfolk, 1664- 
1695 

Anglia Sacra, 1691-95 (His chief work ) 
Troubles and Trials of Archbishop Laud, 1695 
Wharton (Graco and Philip) tho tiom deplume 
of Mrs Katherine Thomson and her sou, 
J C Thomson, *- 
Literature of Society (ibe), 1862 
Queens of Society (The), 1860 
Wits and Beaux of Society (The), I860 
Wharton (Philip Wharton, duko of) poet, 
1698-1731 

Poetical Works, 1727 

(His Lifo and Writings were published 
1732 Pope calls him “ the scorn and wonder 
of our days ” Scorn for his political fellies, 
•wonder for his extraordinary genius ) 

M hah ton, MD (Thomas), Yorkshire, 1610- 
1673 

Adenographia, 1656 

Whati-lt, D D (Richard), archhishopofDuhlin, 
bora in London, 1787-1863 
Christian s Duty with Respect to tho Estab- 
lished Church, 1819 
Elements of Logic, 1826 
Elements of Rhetoric 1828 
English Synonyms, 1851 
Errors of Romanism, 1830 
Histone Doubts, 1819 
History of Religious Worship, 1847 
Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, 
1831 


revelations Concerning a Fnturo Slate, 1829 
Some of tho Difficulties in the New Testa- 
ment, 1828 

Some of the Peculiarities of the Christian 
Religion 1825 

Thoughts on tho Sabbath 1S30 
(His Life, by his daughter, E Jane Wbatoly, 
I 860 ) 

WHEAT! FT (Rev Charles), London, 1686-1742. 

On the Book of Common Prayer, 1720 
Wheaton LL D (Henry), born at Providence, 
in Rhode Island, D.S, 17S5-1SIS 
Digest of the Law of Mantime Captures, 181S. 
CA standard work.) 
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Elements of International Law, 1836 (His 
chief wk) 

Ilistolrc du Droit des Gens (prize of th» 
irsnch Institute) 1641 (A standard work.) 
Histoiyof the Law of Nations 1815 
HiMory of the Northmen, 1631 
Life of William Pinckney 1825 
1 eports (In 12 vols ) ‘ the Golden Book of 
American Law ’ 

Wkeatstove (Sir Charles), physicist and elec- 
trician, bom at Glouces*er 1802- 
Eipcriments to Measure tic Velocity of 
Electricity, 1831 
On Acoustic Figures, 1333 
Is B — Ilia scientific writings and Inven 
tlons are so numerous that amerelistof them 
would require several pages of thUArrrMMt 
VV nrt.ni: (Rev Sir George), traveller 1650-1724 
Travels in Dalmatia, Greece, and th- Levant, 
1C 2. 

WitET*T0vs (George), poet, etc., in ElitaVth s 
reign 

jidlition (An) or Touchstone of the Time, 
15-4 

Amelia, 1533. 

En^Ele to Unthriftynesse, 15SC 
English Mirur(Tbe), 1536 
Heptanmon 15S2 

Vllrur for Magistrates of Cytit« 15S4 
Promos and Ca.a-Jid'a(a comedy) 1573 (The 
quarry of Shakespeare s Measure for Mea- 
sure .) 

Roche o r Regard, 1576 

V ufTtvELu D 0 (IV ilUam), bom In Lancashire 
lmj-jecc. 

AnJvtical Stetics, 1333 
Astronomy anl General Physics, 1S33 (A 
Bridge— ate- 1 eatLs" ) 

Dvr-mics, 1823 
Flcm nts of Moralltv 1815 
History of Inductive 'sciences ]837 
Hi*to-yof Moral Philosophy in England 1S52. 
Mecb-nte* 1819 
Vech_iics of Engineering. 1811 
Philosophy of the Inductiv. Sc once” 1810 
Plurality of V\o-ld«, 18e3 (The negative, 
against Brewster, who maintained tbcaffir 
matlvo ) 

Systematic Moralitv 1816 
VV incurom, D D (Benjamin), bom in Shrop- 
shire, 1610-1633 

Moral and Religious Aphorisms, posthumous 
1703 

Sermons, posthumous 1633-1707 
VV ItirruE (Edward i ercv\ of America, 1919- 
Biograpblcal Skc ch of' tac-ulav, lo70 
I^rays and Pev'ew« 1818 
Genius and VV rl ings of Macaulav, 1813 
Lectures, 1813 

Literature of the Age of Queen Fll-al>eth 
(The) 1669 

Succr-saol Its Conditions 1861 
VV msroT (VV RUaro), bom at Norton, In I^ol es- 
tersbire 1667-1752. 

An ^biography, 1719 

Josephus translated, 1737 (Unequalled ) 
Primitive Cbri.tlamty, 1711 
Tboo-y of the Ea*ih icsg 
W urraurr (Pev John) historian bom at 
Manchester J 735-1 808 
Course taken by Hannibal o-c* the Alp", 1791 


Genuine History of the Bn'ons 1772. 

History of Manchester, 1771-75 
Life of St. Neot, brother of King Alfred 1803 
Origin of Arianfsm disclosed, 1791 
Queen Mary of Scots vindicated, 1788 
VTiutakee, LED (Pev Thomas Dunham), 
antiquary, bom at Rainham, in Norfolk, 
1759-1821 

History and Topography of Leeds, 1816 
Histoiyof Rfchmoodshlre taTorksbirc,1823 
History of the Parish of VVballey, 1801 
Piers Ploughman edited 1810 
VV ixtTAEFE s Auusack started 1869 
W iiitbt, D D (Daniel), bom m Northampton 
shire 1633-172G 
Disqnisitiones Modestm, 1718 
Five Points of Calvinism (The), 1735 
(Against Calvinism.) 

Last Thoughts, 1727 

Paraphrase, etc^ on the New Testament 1700. 
Protestant Peconci'e-, 1633 (Burnt by order 
of the Oxford University) 

VV urn; (Pev Gilbert), naturalist, bom at Scl- 
borne in Hampshire, 1720-1793 
Natural Historv of Selbome, 1789 
Naturalist's Calendar (The), 1705 
(His Memoir by Jcs^e, 18a0 ) 

T, ntTE (Henry Kirkc), port, bom at Notting- 
ham, 1785-1806 

Clifton Grove, and o‘be* Toem’, 1SD3 
I oems 1801 

Remains posthumous 1807 
(IIU life by Southey, 1807, sir Harris 
Nicolas 1837) 

VV urrF (Rev James) historian, bom near 
Edinburgh 1785-1862 

Eighteen Christian Centuries, 1858 (His best 
book.) 

History of England I860 
lli'toryof France, 16a9 
Landmarks of English History, 1S55 
Landmarks of Grecian History 1857 
V illag» Poorhouse (The), a poem, 1832 
VV uriE (Pc Jeremiah), chap 'am to Cromwe ! t, 
1630-1707 

Penmasion to Moderation, 1708 
F esters' ion of all Things 1712 (His prin 
dpal work ) 

VV nrrE, D D (Joseph), orientalist bom at 
Strond in Gloucestershire, 1746-1814 
.Egyp tiara, 1801 
Di-tcssaron 1800 
Novum Testamentnm Grace, 1803 
Sacrorum Evangeliorum versio Svriaca Phi- 
loxenlana, 1778 

Vicvof Christianity and Mahomctanbm 17 a 3 
VVnrrr (Rev Joseph Blanco), bom at Seville 
m Spain, of Irt h parent" 1775-184E 
letters from Spain, 1822. A aluable ) 
Praciical and Internal Evidence againn 
Catholicism, 1825 

Poor Man’s Freservati-o against Popery (The), 
1825 

Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion le33 
(His Life, by himself, edited by J IL 
Thom, 1845 ) 

VV nrrE (Richard Grant), pseudonym •• A 
Vankce’ bom in New York UJ3,1822- 
Authorship of the Three Parts of Henry VX, 
1Sj3 
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Handbook of Christian Art, 1853 ~ 

Life nnd Genius of Shnkespere, 13G5 
National Hymns, 1861 

New Gospel of Peace (Tho), a satire, 1863-66 
Poetiy of the Civil War, 18C6 
Shakespero’s Scholar, 1851 
Words and their Uses, 1870 
Yankee (A), letters In the Spectator, 18C3-07 
White (Rev Thomas), 1582-1676 
Do Medio Anlmarum Statn, 1659 (Censured 
by tho House of Commons ) 

Instituttones Peripatetics, 1616 
Tnstitutlones Theological, 1652 
Son'tus Bacclnte, 1659 

White (Walter), born at Reading, In Berk- 
shire, *- 

All Round tho Wrckin, 1860 
Eastern England from tho Thames to tho 
Humber, 1865 

July Holiday in Saxony, etc (A) 1857 
Londoner's Walk to tho Lands End (A), 
1855 

Month in Yorkshire (A), 1858 
Northumberland and tho Border, 1869 
On Foot through tho Tyrol, 1856 
To Switzerland nnd Bock, 1851 
Whitefield (Rev George), Methodist minuter, 
bom at Gloucester, 1711-1770 
Journals, 1760 

Sermons, etc , posthumous 1771 
(His Life, by Rov L Tycrman, 1771 , J 
Gillies, DD, 1772, S Drow, 1828 , R Philip, 
1838, T Robert, 18G0) 

W HITEHEAD (Paul), poet, London, 1710-1771 
His Worts wero published 1777 , but he Is 
bettor known by the two lines of Clmrchf II 

May I (can moro disgrace on manhood fall) 

Bo bora a 'Whitehead, and baptized a Paul 

(His Life, by E Thompson, 1777 ) 
WniTEHBAD (William), poet laureate, bora at 
Cambridge, 1715-1788 
Charge to tho Poets (A), 1762 
Essay on Ridicule (An), 1743 
On tho Danger of writing Yerso (a poem), 
1711 

Poems, 1754 

Variety, 1764 (His best poem ) 

*„* For his plays seo ArrEKntx III 
(His Life, by W Mason, 1774 ) 
WmTEHonsT (John), bom at Congloton, In 
Cheshire, 1713-1788 

Inquiry into tho Original State and Formation 
of tho Earth, 1778 
(nis Life, by Dr Hutton, 1792 ) 
Wnrrr.iooiU! (Bnlstrodo), London, 1605-1676 
Journal of the Swedish Embassy, 1772 
Memorials of English Affairs, 1682 (From 
1625 to 1666, nnd from “Brute” to 
James II Both valuable ) 

Whitman (Wait), American poet, 1819- 
Poems, such as “Leaves of Grass,” “Drum 
Taps," etc , 1878 (Whatever the world 
may come to, it is not yet cultivated up to 
the tall talk and word piling of Walt Whit- 
man His style Is certainly “original,” 
and probably will remain unique ) 

Writhe n (John Qreenleaf), poet, born at 
Haverhill in Massachusetts, G.S , 1807- 
kmong tho HUls, and other Poems, 1868 
Ballads, 1838 ' 


Ballads of Now England, 1870 
Centennial Hymn (A), 1876 
Chapol of tho Hermits, and other Poem 1353 
Child Life, 1871 
Collected Poem3, 1850 
Homo Ballads and other Poems, 1859 
In War Time, and other Poems, 1863 
Lays of my Home, and other PoemB, 1843 
Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal 
(poems), 1836 

Legends of Now England, 1831 (Tho.sc 
legends were afterwards versified under tho 
titles of “ Bridal of Pcnnacook “ “ Cassan- 
dra Sonthwick,” “Mary Garvin, "and “ Mogg 
Megonc ” 

Literary Recreations, 1854 
Stand MUUer, 1865 
Sliriam, and other Poems 1870 
Moll Pitcher (a poem) 1833 
National Lyncs 18G5-GG 
Old Portraits and srodem Sketches (biogra- 
phical) 1850 

Panorama (The) and other Poems, 185G 
Pennsylvania Pilgrims (The), and other 
Poems, 1872 
Sabbath Verse (A), 1853 
Snow bound, a Water Idyll, 1866 
Songs of Labour, and other Poems 1851 
Stranger in Lowell (The), proso essays 1815 
Snpernaturalism in New England, 1847 
Tent on tho Beach, and other PoemB, 1867 
Vision of Echard, etc (The), 1878 
Voices of Freedom, 1836 
WnirmQTO-r (Robert), poet laureate, bora at 
Lichfield, in Hampshire, 1480-1531 
Epigrammata, 1519 

Wmrrr.M D (Robert), Edinburgh, 1714-1766 
Nervous Disorders 1764 
On tho Vital nnd other Involuntary Motions 
of Animals, 1751 
Physiological Fssays, 1755 
Wicuffe See Wtcmfte 
Wipfen (Benjamin Barron), 1795-1867 
Life and Writings of J do Valdes 1865 
Wiiten (Jeremiah Holme), poet, born near 
Woburn, in Bedfordshire, 1792-1836 
Aonian Hours, 1819 

Historical Memoirs of tho House of Russel L 
1833 

Julia Alpinula, and other Poems, 1820 
Translated Tasso s Jerusalem. Delivered, 1830 
WiiBFUFOECE (Rev Robert Isaac), London, 
1802-1857 

Doctrine of Holy Baptism, 1849 
Doctrino of the Eucharist, 1853 
Doctrine -of tho Incarnation, 1848 
Principles of Religious Authority, 1854 
Wimerforob, D D (Samuel), bishop of V in 
Chester, 1805-1873 

Agathos, and other Stories (religions nllego 
rfes), 1840 
Hebrew Heroes 

History of the American Church 
Life of William Wilberforcc, 1838 
(His Life, vol i by canon Ashwell, 1880 , 
vol ii by R G Wilberforce, 1881 ) 
Wicbeufouce (William), philanthropist , born 
at Hull, 1769-1833 

Practical View of Christianity 1797 (Six 
editions exhausted in five months ) 

(His Lifo, by his sons, 1838 ) 
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\\ iLrrs (CbarlcsX bom >n Non Xork, U.S, 
1*01-1877 

Narrative of tha United Plates Fxplorlng 
Expedition 18(5 
Theory of tho Minds 1JU 
Moslem America, l°‘D 

M Mo (John), founder and editor of the V orth 
Bn’on, 1762, bom In I ondon, 1727-17°* 
Fvsay on M Oman, 1763 
letters 1767-63 
letters to his Daughter, lent 
No 15 of tb" Jo rth Hnlon In v, hlch the 
1 Ing t< charged nlth tutoring a d liberate 
Pt (For Ud*hcwas*>nt.to tbcTovtcr ) 
Speeches 1777-7° 17=0 
(His life bj- BasLervHIe 1760 Cradock, 
1*72 \lmon 180.. Mot<oi, IMO, M F 
J-ao I ‘73) 

Mltrir HA (Sir David) bom at Cnlt*, In 
n r '<h!re 't-o land I'is-IMI 
Alfred In the 'Nestb'rd s Co tage, 1S07 , The 
Bind Hdllcr, 1*06, nil mi man fl UufT, 
1513 Cbr!« a rvarioners listening to the 
Neon of 11 ntcrloo(hls N't* painting) 1 ^21— 
H22 ThcCrt Firgv IFOO p training for 
Lent, J8M, DnncuiGraa 1613, TheJeo s 
Harp I'O* The lyt er of Introduction 
1613, The Pedlar IMl, Ihe Knnj Med 
d'ac tain, The Rabh't on the 11 alt, I'll , 
Healing the 11111, l=ie, The Tent I 'ay, 
1MU, Mr Matter ImU and his Fatnltj, 
1-17 Ttie Ullage Fc •in! 1«I I Village 

IMItlcDrs 1*06 

(Ilia life lry Allan Cunningham 1*13} 
IVfinir, 1) n (IV llllam' called The ‘k-oitlsb 
Homer,' j>ec' Volland l~2l— 17 * 2 
p-eam (AX hi the roa im r t f Spenser, 17..9 
I plgonlad (an epic In rhynu) 17 j 3 
lable-s 1765, 

Itarn (Mr Charles). onmMut, born at 
1 rome In Somersetshire, 171°-D3C 
Sanscrit Gramma' lfO a 
Tran'lated the MajasaJ fftfa, 1783 , the 
ihtnindr a 175* 

llltn f> PI> (Pad IX 16*3-1715 
toicllla Magna Drl'annle-, 1730 (A standard 
vrert ) 

t<eges Angio-Pavmlc.o' 1721 
Mtu ran, 1>P (John) ld*hop or Chester, bom 
fra Northampton bio Irll-1672 
PKoverj of a Ne-t Mor'd 163° 

1 -’av towards a Peal Character, etc, 1003 
Mathematical Maglcl , 1015 
Mercury, IGtl 

I rlnrJ|leaai dl) itlcso''NaturaUtcllg!on,lG75 
M lU'ia* U.A (M llll tm) born at Nonrich, 
1*78-1610 

Antlqn lira of MagnnGri'Ua 1*07 
Prtdn*!onca Archltectotilcns H37 

II P (James John Garth), London, 

1812 - 

Human Body and Its Connection arllb Man 
(The), 16 j 1 

Improvisations from the Spirit, 1837 
Ministry of Health (The) jpsc 
O n Social Health, I860 
Swedenborg (a biography), 1819 
Mitrii'ov (Sir lohn Gardner), crchm'ogitt 
and EffypMojirt, bom at Harderidale, In 
M cstmoTCland, 1797-1873 
Archltrctnreof Ancient 1 gypt, 1850 


Palmntla nnd Montenegro 18-18 
Fgyptlans In the Tlmo of tho Pharaohs 1857 
Extracts from Hieroglypblcal Subjects found 
at Tbebes etc, 1830 

Fragments of an Hieratic Papvms found nt 
Turin containing the Names of 1 gjptlan 
Kings 1851 

Handbook for Trstcllcrs In I gypt 1817 
Manners and Customs of tho Ancient! gyp- 
tlans derived from Printings, Sculptors, 
and Monuments still existing 1837-41, a 
second cerics 1811 
Materia Hletoglvphica, 1 923- 
Modem Fgypt, and Thebes 1813 
On Colour and laying out Geometrical 
Gardens 1B5S 

Popular Abridgment of “Manners nnd Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egvptfans ’ is.il 
Topographical Snrvey of Thebes etc, 1830 
Topography of Thebes nnd General \ l*w of 
Egypt. 1833 

M iixas M D (Pobcrt) bom In V orksblre, 
1757-1812 

Description nnd Treatment of Cutaneous 
Diseases 1 7°i— I c OS 

Miluam or MAiMi.eri.rr Seo MAiursninr 
Militam pf Nrrvnnnr, c? ronicter, bora at 
Prldllngton 1136-120* 

Ilcnim Angllcarnm (In fico books) first 
printed 1517 

M itxt vst or O cam See Occam 
IV rruAMR (Iter George) IfiH-1878 
JIolv CUy(Tbe) or Historical nnd lopogra 
pblcal Notlcrs of Tcru'alera, 1815 
M ariA;’s(IIeIen Mnrh), 17C2-1B2S 
Tutu (a nor cl) 1790 

Letters from France (In farour of tho Giron 
dUts) 1790-91 

Xlarmers nnd Opinions of tho French Ho 
nubile, 1801 

Miscellaneous Poems, 1796 
Narratlvo or Fronts In hrrnce 1816 
Poems 1823 

(Present] Politics of France, 1795 
Tour In SvrKicriand (AX 1*99 
1\ IU.IAMS (Rev Isaac) poet, 1802-1865 
Itapt! tcry (The) 1812 
Cathedral (The), 1833 
Christian Scholar (The) IF 19 
Christian Seasons (TheX ISj t 
Study or the Gospels 1811-50 
Thoughts In rn«t X cars 1633 
M ilma is (folmX vussvmary, bom at Totten- 
ham 1796-1839 

Missionary Enterpri cs In tho South Sea 
Island', 1B37 
(Ills I IF by Trout) 

Miuuus (John) archoydo'jx’l, bom in Den 
blghshlre Wales 18I1-1S62 
Eoclestotlcal Antigultlaot tho hymn , IBtt 
Edited Annates C ambntr, I860 Bard, Ins, 
1862 , Brut y 7\'\cy so-liem, 1850 
M'rLUAMS (Monicr), San'Knt scholar, born at 
Bombay, 1819- 

Lngllsbjvnd Sanskrit Dictionary (An), 1861 
Hinduism 1877 

Indian Epic Poetry (o lectureX 1863 
Indian M Isdom, JR7C 

Introduction to tho Study of Hindfilsm, 1859 
Modem India and bo Indian* 1878 
Practical Grammar of Sanskrit, 1810 
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Homan Letters applied to the Indian Lan- 
guages, 1859 

Rudiments of Hlndfistini, 1853 
Nans! nt and English Dictionary, 1872 
Ston of Nala (a Sanskrit poem) 18C1 
Stud'ies of Indian Religious Life (Not com- 
pleted in 1882 ) 

Ldited S'atuntala (a drama) 1853, which 
ho translated into prose and verse, 1855 , 
Yikramonasi (the Sanskrit drama), 1849 
Williams (Ret Roger), horn at Conoyl Cayo, 
in Wales 1600-1683 

Bloody Tenent of Persecution for Cause of 
Conscience, 1645 

Bioudy Tenent of Persecution yet more Bioudy 
by Cotton’s Endeavour to Wash it White in 
the Blood of the Lamb 1653 
Experiments of Spiritual Life and Health, 
1651 

George Tox digged out of his Burrotts, 1655 
Hireling Ministry none of Christ’s (A) 1650 
Ley to the Languages of America, 1642 
Williams, DJD (Rowland), of Wales, 1817- 
1870 

Broad Cbalhe Sermon Essays 1867 
Christian Freedom in the Council of Jeru- 
salem, 1853 

Christianity and Hinduism compared, 1850 
Owen Glendower, 1870 
Persecution for the Word of God 1862. 
Prophets of Israel and Judah, 1866 
Rational Godliness 1855 
Reilcw of Bunsen, I860 (Assays and Re- 
vinos ) 

Willums, LLD (Samuel Wells) Chinese 
scholar, bom at TJtika, New York, V S , 
1812- 

Chlnese Commercial Guide, 1844 
Easy Lessons in Chinese 1841 
I nglisli and Chinese Vocabulary, 1843 
Middle Kingdom (The) 1848 
I mg WJ piu Wau Ti fit I u (n tonic Chinese 
dictionary) 1856 (Very valuable ) 
Williamson II D (nugh), bom in Pennsyl 
\anla, US, 1735-1819 
History of New Carolina, 1812 
W iLi.is, LL D (Browne) antiquary bom at 
Blandford, in Dorsetshire, 1632-1760 
Gold Coins of the Kings of England and 
Wales 1733 

Eotitta Parliamcntaria, 1716-30 
Survey of the Cathedrals of England 1717- 
1733 

(lira Memoirs by Dr Ducarcl 1760) 
MUlms (Nathaniel Parker), poet, etc, bom in 
Maine, U S 1807-1867 
Absalom (Tho Death of), a poem, 1846 
Bianca Visconti (a play), 1843 
Comalcscent (The), 1860 
Corsair (The) 1840 

Dashes at Lifo with a Free Pencil, 1845 
Famous Persons and Places, 1854 
fun Jottings 1853 

llagar in the 'Wilderness (a poem) 1816 
Health Trip to tho Tropics, 1852 
Hnrrygrapns, 1851 
Inklings of Adventure 1839 
Leper (The), a poem 184G 
letters from under a Bridge. 1810 
1 He Here and There, 1850 
Loiterings of Trav els, 1839 


Memoranda of Jenny Lind, 1851 
Paul Fane 1856 
Pencilllngs by the Way, 1835 
People I have met, 1850 
Poems, 1828-31 

Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, 1853 
Tortesa, the Usurer (a play), 1841 
Two Ways of dying for a Husband, 1830 
Willis (Rev Robert), London, 1800-1S75 
On the Architecture of tho Middle Ages, etc , 
1840 

Principles of Mechanism, 1841 
Willis, M D (Thomas) bom at Great Bedwln, 
in Wiltshire, 1621-1675 
Cerebri Anatome, 1604 
Da Anlma Brotoruni, 1672 
Pathologlie Cerebri et Nervosi Goneris Sped 
mma, 1667 

Willmott (Robert Aris), of Wiltshire, 1309- 
1863 • 

Biography of Jeremy Taylor, 1846 
Lives of English Sacred Poets, 1832 
Pleasures of Literature, 1861 
Summer time in the Country, 184o 
Wills (Wi! Unm Gorman), dramatic author and 
noieltst, of Kilkenny, in Ireland, 1828 
Buckingham, 1875 

Charles L (an historic play), 1872 (Mr 
Irving’s Charles /) 

David Chnntrey (a novel) 

England in the Days of Charles II (a playl 
1877 

Eugene Aram (a play), 1373 
Hlnko (a piny), 1871 
Jane Shore, 18iG 
Juana 

Man o’ Alrlio (The), a play, 1864 
Mary Queen of Scots, 1874 
Nell Gwynne, 1878 
Ninon (a play), 1880 
Notice to Quit (a novel) 

Olivia (a play) founded on the Vicar of 
Walejield, 1878 
Pace that kills (The), a novel 
Vanderdecken 1878 (With Fitzgerald ) 
Wife s Evidence (The) a novel 
WiLMOT(Jobn WilmotEardlej), bom at Derby, 
1748-1815 

Laws and Customs of England 
Life ofSir John Eardlcy Wilmot (bis father), 
1793 

Wilson (Alexander), ornithologist and poet, 
bom at Paisley, in Scotland, 1766-1813 
American Ornithology 180S-14 
Foresters (The) a poem, 1825 
Laurel disputed (The), 1791 
Watty and Meg (a ballad), 1792 
(His Life in bis *’ Ornithology," and by 
G Ord 1828 ) 

Wilson (Andrew) *- 
Abode of Snow, 1875 

Ever Victorious Army (tho Taipmg rebel 
lion) 

Wilson (Arthur), historian and dramatist, 
1596-1652 

History eta of James 1 , 1G53 
Inconstant Lady (The), printed 1814 
Wilson LL D (Daniel), archaologist, of Ldin 
burgh 1816- 

Archrcology and Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land (The), 1851 (His chief work ) 
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Caliban, 1673 
Cbattcrton, 1869 

Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Times, 
1840-48 

Ollier Cromwell and the Protectorate, 1848 
Prehistoric Iran, 1863 
Spring Wild Flowers, 1815 
VI ilson (Florence), Scotland, 1600-1S4G 
Do Anlml Tranquitlitate, 1543 
Wilson, 111) (George), technologist, Edin- 
burgh, 1818-1839 
Chemistry, 1950 
Colour Blindness 1855 
Five Gateways of Knowledge (The), 1857 
(His chief work.) 

Life, etc of Henry Cavendish, 1851 
Life of Edward Forbes, 1861 
Lire of Held, 1852 
(His Life, by his sister, 186G ) 

W twos (Bcv Henry Bristow), 1803-1875 
National Chnrch (The), In Essays and Re 
news, I860 

Schemes of Christian Comprehension (In Ox- 
ford Essays') 1857 

Wilson (Horace Dayman), orientalist, London, 
178G-1860 

iriana Antlqna, 1841 (On the coins and 
‘•Topes’ of Afghanistan.) 

Burmese War (The), 1827, 1852 
Dictionary of Sanskrit English 1819-40 
External Commerce of Bengal (between 1813 
and 1623) 1830 

Glossary or Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, etc. 
Judicial and Revenue Terms, 1855 
Hindu and Mohammedan Law, 1660 
History of British India (between 1805 and 
1835), 1841 

History of Cashmere 1825 
Manual of Unit creal History and Chronology, 
1835 

Oriental MSS , 1823 

Present State of Oriental Literature, 1852 
Proverbs (Persian and Hindu) 1824 
Sanskrit Grammar for Students, 1841 
Translations 

Jlahdhhdrata (selections) 1842 
Jlrgha Data of Kalidasa (in verse) 1813 
Raghu Tania of Katldtsa (In terse), 1832 
Rig led a, 1850-CG 

Theatre of the Hindus (selections), 1827, 1835 
luhn'u. Paran'a (Hindu mythology) 1840 
Wilson (James), financier, Scotland, 1805-1860 
Capital, Currency, and Banking 1846 
Economist (The) 1343 
Fluctuations of Currency, etc , 1840 
Influences of the Com Laws, 1839 
Revenue (The), 1841 

Wilson (John) ps"udonym "Christopher 
North," Lake poet and novelist, born at 
Paisley, In Scotland 1785-1851 
(Bums sir VV Scott, and Wilson are 
called “The Scottish Trinity ”) 

City of the Plague (poetry) 1816 
Dies Boroales, 1836-16 
Forester (The) 1824 
Isle of Palms (The), poetry, 1812 
Life etc, of Bums, 1841 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 1822 
Loclcs Ambroslan-e (In dialogue and prose), 
1822-30 (His chief literary production ) 
Poems and Dramatic Works, l82j 


Recreations of Christopher North, 1842 
Trials of Margaret Lind ay (a novel), 1823 
(His Life, by Mrs Gordon, bis daughter, 
1862 ) 

Wilson (Sir Robert Thomas), London, 1777 
1849 

Historical Account of the British Expedition 
to Egypt, 1802 

Journals of the Russian Campaigns against 
Napoleon 1861 

Military and Political Power of Russia (The), 
1817 

Wilson LL D (Thomas), bom at Stroby, in 
Lincolnshire, 1520-1681 
Art of Rhctorique, 1553 
Rule of Peason 1651 

Wilson, D D (Thomas), bishop of Sodor and 
Man, 1663-1765 

Maxims of Piety and Christianity, 1791 
Parochlaha posthumous 1791 
Principles and Duties of Christianity (The) 
1707 

Sacra Privatn, posthumous 1800 
(nis Life by Cruttwcll, 1808, Rev H 
Stowell 1819 , Rev John Kellie 1852 ) 

Wilson LL D (William Itae), traveller, bora 
at Paisley, In Scotland, 1772-1849 
Travels In Egypt and the Holy Land 1823 
Travels in Norway, etc., 1826 
Travels in Russia, 1828 

Wind (Vincent) astrologer, *-1669 
Artronomla Bntannica, 16GD ,. 

Ephemeridcs 1G59-71 
Harmonlcon Cmleste, 1C51 
(His Life, by J G , 1670 ) 

Win 0 ate (David) .Scotch poet, 1828- 
Annle Weir, and other Poems, 1866 
Lily Neil 1879 

Poems, I860 „ 

Vi inoate (Edmund), bom In Yorkshire, 1693- 
1655 

Arithmetic, 1629 

Winslow, MD (Forbes Bemgnns) born at 
Pcntonrille 1810-1874 
Anatomy of Sulcido (The), 1840 
Lectures on Insanity, 1854 
On Cholera, 1831 

On tho Obscure Diseases of the Brain, e’e , 
1860 

Physic and Physicians, 1839 
Physiology and Pathology of tho Tinman 
Mind, 1831 

Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases (The) 
1840 

Winslow, D D (Miron) orientalist, bom in 
Vermont, U S , 1789-1864 
Tamil English Lexicon, 1862 . 

WiNSTVNLrr (William), biographer, about 
162^-1684 

I ngland s Worthies, 1600 
Historical Rarities, 1884 
Honours of tho Merchant Taylors (Tlici, 
1668 

I Ires of the Mo't Famous English Poets, 
1637 

Loyall Mortyrology (The) 1663 
Muses Cabinet (The) 1655 

Winston (Charles) bora In Kent, 1814-1864 
Inquiry Into tho Difference of Style In Ancient 
Glass painting, 1847 

Memoirs Illustrative of Glass painting, 1865 
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Wise (Rev Francis),- antiquary, born at 
Oxford, 1695-1767 

Catalogue of Coins in tho Bodleian Library, 
1750 

Enquiries concerning the Aborigines of 
Europe, 1763 

Hlstoiy and Chronology of tho Fabulous 
Ages, 1764 

Nummorum Scrimls Bodleianis Rccondl_ 
torum Catalogus, 1760 

Wise (Henry Augustus), pseudonym “Harry 
Gringo,' noieltst, born at Brooklyn, m 
New York, U S , 1819- 
Ciptain Brand 

1 os Gringos, or an Insldo View of Mexico, 
Peru, Chili, etc , 1849 
1 ties for the Marines 1855 
Wiscjian (Nicholas Patrick Stephen) cardinal, 
archbishop of Westminster, 1802-1865 
Ceremonies of Holy Week, 1839 
Connection between Science and Revealed 
Religion, 1836 

Doctrines of the Catholic Church (The) 183b 
F«says 1853 

1 ibiola, or the Church of tho Catacombs, 1865 
b our Last Popes (The) 1858 
Horaj Syriac® 182 k 
Last lour Popes and their Times, 1858 
Points of Contact between Science and Art, 
1863 

Real Presence (Tho), 1836 
Rome and the Catholic Episcopate, 1862 
Sermons, etc , 1869, 1864 
William Shakespeare, 1865 
Wishart, D D (George), historian, bishop of 
Edinburgh, born in Forfarshire, Scotland, 
1609-1671 

De Rebus sub Impcrio Jacobi Montisrosarum 
Marehionls Commentarlus, 1647 ( The wars 
of the marquis Montrose ) 

Wither (George), poet, satirist bom at Bent- 
worth, in Hampshire, 1588-1667 
Abuses Stript and Whlpt (satirical essays) 
1613 

Britain’s Remembrancer (the Plaguo), 1628 
Campo Musae, 1643 
Collection of Emblems 1635 
Emblems, Ancient and Modern, 163S 
Epithalamia, 1613 

Exercises upon the First Tour Psalms(in verse 
and prose), 1620 
Fidelia, 1617 

Great Assises holden In Parnassus (The), 1645 
Hallelujah, 1641 

Hymns and Songs for the Church, 1623 

Juvenilia, 1622 

Mcrcnrius Rusticus, 1643 

Mistress Phllarete (poems), 1622 

Nature of Man 163G 

Preparation to the Psalter (A) 1619 

Prince Henry’s Obsequies (an elegy), 1612 

Prophecy (A) 1G41 

Psalms versified, 1620, 1638 

Read and Wonder, 1641 

Satyro to the King 1614 

Scholler’s Turgatory (The), 1024-26 

8e Defendendo, 1643 

Shepheard’s Hunting, 1815 (His best ) 

Shepheard s Pipe, 1614 (With Browne ) 

Songs of tho Old Testament versified, 1621 

Speech without Doore, 1G14 


Vox Pacifica, 1645 
Wither’s Motto, 1618 

%* About 80 moropnblicatlons Sea Park a 
British Biographer 

(His Life, In Wilmott’s Lives of the SacrcA 
Poets, 1834 ) 

WiTHFRihn, M D (William), botanist, born at 
Wellington, in Shropshire, 1741-1799 
Botanical Arrangement of British Plants 
1776 

WrriiEitsrooH, D D (John), of America, 1722- 
1794 

Characteristics 

On (he Leading Truths of the Gospels, 1792 
On Regeneration, 1789 
Stage (The) 

Works with Life of the Author, 1815 

Wodrow (Rev Robert), historian, horn In 
■Glasgow, 1679-1734 

Analecta (published by tho Maitland Club), 
1842-43 

History of the Sufferings of the Church cf 
Scotland, 1721-22 (In high esteem ) 

Lives of the Scottish Reformers (published by 
the Maitland Club) 1834-45 
(His Life, by Dr R. Burns, 1828 ) 

Wolcot, M D (John), pseudonym “Peter Pin 
dar,” humorous and saline poet, bom at 
Dodbrooke, in Devonshire, 1738-1819 
Birthday Ode (irregular metre), 1786 (Tho 
v isit of George III to Whitbread’s brewery ) 
Bozzy and Piozzi (a town cologne in two 
parts), 1796 

Lonslau (The) in five cantos, 178G-S9 (A 
lampoon on George III , who saw a louso 
In his green peaB served at table, and ordered 
bis cooks to have their beads Bbaved in 
lbture') 

Lyric Odes, 15 in number (Satires on tlio 
Royal Academicians), 1782 
Ode upon Ode (irregular metre), 1785 (Tho 
collection contains “King George III aud 
the Apple Dumplings ”) One of his best. 
Orson and Ellen (a legendary tale, in file 
cantos), 1796 

Pilgrims and the Peas (The), Irregular metre, 

1 782 (One of the “ Lyric Odes ”) 
Pindarlana, or Peter Pindars Portfolio, 1796 
Razor Seller (The), irregular metre, 1782 
(One of the “Lyric Odes ) 

Tristia, or the Sorrows of Pindar, 1796 
Whitbread s Brewery visited by their Majes- 
ties (See above, “ Birthday Ode ”) 

*„* A Biography Is affixed to his lrbr7 s, 
collected in 1809 

Wolfe (Rev Charles), poet, born in Dublin, 
1791-1823 

Burial of Sir John Moore, 1817 (“ Not a drum 
was heard ’’ etc ) 

Remains, published by Rev John A. Russell, 
1826 

(His Memoir, by the Rev J A Russell, 
1825 ) 

Wollastoj. (Rev William), moralist, bom in 
Staffordshire,'1659-1724 
Part of Ecclesiastes, os a Poem, 1691 
Religion of Nature delineated, 1722 

Woixstoneckaft (Mary), afterwards Mrs 
William Godwin, born at Beverley, in 
Yorkshire, 1769-1797 
Trench Revolution (The) 1790 
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letters from Norway etc , 1795 
Letters to Edmund Burke, 1790 
On the Education of Daughters, 17S7 
Origin and Progress of tho French Revolu- 
tion, and its Fffeets on Europe, 1795 
Original Stories from Real Life, 1791 
Po'tliumous Works, 1798 
Vindication of tho Rights of Women, 1791 
(Her Memoir, by W Godwin, her husband, 
1795 ) 

V OLsrixr (Sir Garnet Joseph), born at Golden 
Bridge House, Dublin, 1833- 
Franco ns a Military Power, 1870, 1S78 
Marley Castle (a novel) 1877 
Narrative of tho War (1800) with Chinn, 
1SG2 

Soldier’s rocket boolc for Field Service (The) 
1SC9 

Sretem of Field Manmnvres (The), 1872 
B olset (Thomas), cardinal, bom at Ipswich, 
in Suffolk, 1471-1630 

Rudlmcnla Grammatices ct Docendl Mctho- 
dus 1631 

CDs Life, by T Storer, 1599 R Flddc’, 
1721, Jos Grove 1742-41, sir IV Cavendish, 
1607, John Gait, 1818, C Howard, 1821, 
George Cavendish, 1825 

B ooo (Anthony u) antiquary and biographer, 
bo n at Oxford, 1632-1695 
Athena: Ovonlenses, 1691-92 
Fasti, IC 03 

IiMoria et Antlffnltatcs Universllatls Ovonl 
ensi», 1G74 

Iliriory and Vntlqnitles of Oxford 1609 
(His Life by himself by Huddcreford 
1772, Rawlinson, 1811, Hli«s, 1818) 

B r oon (Mrs Henry), novelist, maiden namo 
Fllen Price bom at Worcester, 1820- 
Adam Grainger 1876 
Anno Hereford 1863 
Bessy Rnnc, 1870 
Chanmngs (The) 1862 
Court Nothcrlcigh, 1881 
Danesbury Houso (a prize temperance tale), 
1860 (Her first) 

Dcno Hollow, 1871 

East Lynne, 18G1 (Her most reputed nov cl ) 

Edina, 187 c 

Elstcr'a Folly, I860 

Foggy Night at Offord (A) 1862 

George Canterbury s Will 1870 

Johnny Lndlovr, In tho Argo-y 

Indy Adelaide 

Life Sucre • (AT 1867 

Lord Oakbum's Daughters, 1801, 

Master of Grcyiands, 1873 
Mildred Arkcll 1805 
Mrs Halliburton s Troubles, 1862 
Oiwald Craj 1864 
Orville College. 

Parkwater 

Pomeroy Abbey, 1878 

Red Conrt Form 

Roland Yorke, 1869 

St Martin s I vc (a novel), I860 

Shadow of Aehlydyat (The) ieG3 

Told in tho Twilight, 1876 

Trevlyn Hold, 1864 

Vcrnera Pride, 1863 

William Allalr (a story for boys), 1863 

B Ithin the Maze, 1872 


Wood (Rev John George), naturalist, bom lc 
London, 1827- 
Blblo Animals 

Common Objects of the Country 
Common Objects of the Microscope 
Common Objects of the Sen -Shore, 1857 
Common Beetles of Lngland 
Common Moths of England 
Common Shells of England 
Held Naturalist s Handbook (The), 1880 
Heri and Hereafter, 1873 
Homes without Hands 
Insects Abroad, 1874 
Insects at Home 
Man and Beast 1873 
My Feathered Friends 
Natural History of Man (His chief work ) 
Natural History Ramble 1879 
Our Garden Friends and Foes 
Out of Doors, 1874 
Popular Natural Hislory 
Sketches, etc., of Animal Life 
Wanderings In South America, 1879 
Wood (Nicholas), engineer, 1795-1865 
Practical Treatise on Railroads, etc , 1825 
Wood (Robert), archaeologist, bom in Ireland, 
1726-1771 

Essay on the Genius of Homer, posthumous 
1775 

Ruins of Balbck, 1757 
Ruins of Palmyra, 1753 

Woodduson (Dr Richard), bom at Kingston, 
in Surrey, 1715-1822 
Fiements of Jurisprudence 1789 
Systematic Yiow of tho Laws of England, 
1792-93 

WoonnrAD (Abraham), Homan Catholic 1603- 
1G30 

Brief Account of Church Govemmimt, 1662 
1087 

Catbolich Theses, 1689 
Life of St. Tereza (no date) 

Motives for Holy Living, 16S8 
On tbo Adoration of our Blessed Saviour in 
tho Eucharist 1637 
On tho Spirit of Luther, 1687 
Paraphrase of tho Apocalypse (no date) 

Pietos Romana (no date) 

Woonnonsr (Robert) mathematician, horn at 
Norwich, 1773-1827 
Elements of Trigonometry, 1809 
Principles of Analytical Calculation, 1803 
Treatise on Astronomy, 1812 
Treatise on Isoperlmetrical Problems, ard the 
Calculus of Variations, 1810 
BooDWArn MD (John), geologist, born Ifl 
Derbyshire 1GG5-1728 

Attempt towards a Natural History of the 
Tosrils of England, 1728-29 
Natural History of tho Earth, 1695 
B’oodw vitD (Samuel PeclrworthTpcologisf, horn 
at Norwich, 1821-1865 

Manual of Recent TossIIs and Shells, 1861-56 
WoomtAK (John), horn in New Jersey, U S 
2720-1773 

Considerations on tho Keeping of Ncgro"i 
1753-62 

Journal of his Life and Travels, 1776 
Wookteb, RA (Thomas), sculptor , born a 1 
Hadlolgh, In Suffolk, 1825- 
AcblRcs and Pallas shouting from the 
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Trenches, 1876 , Captain Cook, Death of 
Boadicea (in Westminster Hall), Elalno 
with the shield of Sir Lancelot, Eleanor 
socking ont the Poison (hi3 first), 1843 , 
Eros and Eupbrosyne, 1848 , Guinevere , 
Ophelia, Puck 1848 Tho Rainbow, 1S48, 
Titnnla with her Indian Boy, 1848, Virgil 
bewailing the Banishment of Coriolanus , 
William III (for the Houses of Parliament) 
Scores of busts 

My Beautiful Lady (poems) 18C3 
WooLurcn (Humphrey William), 1705-1871 
Judge Jeffreys, 1827 
Life of Sir Edward Coke 182C 
Lives of Eminent Serjeants at Law, 1869 
Treatises on various legal subjccla 
Woor.sKv, DD (Theodore Dwight), born at 
New York, U S , 1801- 
Addresses Commemorative of Jeremiah Day, 
1867 

Essays on Divorce, etc , 1809 
Historical Discourses, etc , 1850 
Inauguration Discourse, etc , 1846 
Introduction to the Study of International 
Law, 1860 

Woolstov (Rev Thomas), born at Northamp 
ton, 1669-1733 

Ereo Gifts to tho Clergy, 1723-24 
Moderator betu cen the Infidel and the Apos 
tatc, 1721 

Old Apology for tho Truth of the Christian 
Religion revived (The), 1705 (To show that 
Moses was an allegorical person, and all 
history typical of Christ ) 

On the Miracles, 1727-28 (To show they are 
not to he taken os literal facts, but only as 
allegories ) 

Worboisf (Mrs ) nnehsl, maiden name Emma 
Jane,*, 1825- 
Alico Cunnlnghame 
Anny Wilton, 1855 
Brudenclls of Brude (The), 1879 
Canonbury Hold 1872 
Chrystabel 1879 
Emilm’e Inheritance 1874-76 
Father Fabian, 1875 
Grace Hamilton s School days, 1856 
Grey and Gold 1870 
Heir of Errlngton (The), 1881 
Helen Bury, 18G0 
House of Bondage (Tho), 1873 
Husbands and Wives 1873 
Joan Carisbrohe, 1880 

Klngsdown Lodge, or Seed time and Hanest, 
1858 

Labour and Watt, or Evelyn e Story, 1804 

Lights and Shades of Christian Life, 1855 

Lillingstones of Lilllngstone (The), 1864 

Lottie Lonsdale 1803 

Margaret Torrington 1867 

Married Life, or Philip and I dith, 1863 

Maud Bolingbroke 

MiUlcent Kendrick 1862 

Mr Montmorency s Money, 1871 

Nobly Born, 1871 

Oliver West, 1876 

Ovcidale, 1860 

Robert Wrcford s Daughter, 1877 
St Beetka s or the Heiress of Arne, 1865 
Singleburst Manor, 1869 
Sir Julian s Wife, 1860 


Story of Penelope (Tho), 1882 
Thornycroft Hall, 1804 
Violet Vaughan, 1366 
Wife b Trials (A), a tale, 1858 
AVomon e Patience (A), 1874 
(Supplied by the publishers to Miss Hardy ) 
AIorcester (Eduard Somerset, earl and mar- 
quis of), 1601-1667 

Century of Inventions, 1663 (Useful ) 

(His Life, by DlrckB, 1805 , C F Partington 
1825 ) 

AVorcester (Joseph Emerson), lexicography. 
United States, 1784-1865 
Dictionary of the English Language, 1860 
Universal and Critical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, 1846 
AVojice (AVynkyn do) printer, *-1534 
Pastime of Pleasure, 1517 
Polycronicon, 1495 

AVonnsworTii, D C L (Charles), bishop of St. 
Andrews bou of Dr Christopher Alords- 
worth Master of 1 Unity, and brother of 
Dr Christopher AAordsworth, bishop of 
Lincoln, was born at Booking, in Lssex, 
1806- 

Catccliesis, 1860 

Christian Boyhood at a Public School, 1846 
College of St Mary, Winton (Tho), 1848 
Griecas Grammatical Kudimenta, 1839 
Manual of Reformation Facts etc, 1860 
Notes on the rucbaristic Controversy 
Outlines of the Christian Ministry etc, 1872 
Shakespeare a Knowledge and Uso of the 
Bible, 1854 

United Church for a United Peoplo (A) I860 
AA'ordswoi’TH, DD (Christopher) Master of 
Tnnity, born at Cockcrmouth, in Cumber- 
land, 1774-1840 

EccleElaslK.il Biography (from tbc Reforms 
tion to the Revolution), 1809 
Sermons, 1816 

AVonnswonxir, D D (Christopher) bishop of 
Lincoln, son of Dr Christopher AA'ords- 
wortb, Master of Trinity and brother of Dr 
Charles AA T ordsworth bishop of St Andrews, 
was born at Booking in Essex 1807- 
Ancient AVritings from the Walls of Pompeii, 
1837 

Apocalypse (a Hnlsean lecture), 1848 
- Athens and Attica, 1854 
Confcssloh and Absolution 
Cremation (On) 

Diary in Franco from 1844 to 1848 
Discourses on Public 1 ducation, 1844 
Ethica et Spirituals, 1877 
Fellowships and Endowment?, 1872 
Greece Historical, Pictorial, and Descriptive 
GrcPk Testament with Notes 
Hippolytus, etc , 1853 
Holy A ear (I he) hymns 
Trenicum AVesleyanum, 1876 
Lectures on Art 1875 
Lectures on Inspiration 
Memoirs of AVordsu orth [the poet, his uncle], 
1851 

Millennium (On the) 

Newtonian System (The), 1877 
Procession of the Holy Spirit, 1872 
Scripture Inspiration (a Hulscan lecture^ 
1847 

Sermons, 1841, 1850-68 1871 
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State of tilt Soul after Death 
Theophilos Anglicanns, 1857 
Violation Addresses, 1873 1879 
tVoEDStroRTtr, DCJj (R’llllam), poet laureate, 
bom at Cockermoutb, In Cumberland, 1770- 
1830 

Borderers (The), 1812 
Descriptive Sketches In Verse, 17B3 
Ecclesiastical SI, etches (In three parts, son- 
nets), 1822 

Evening Walk (An) 1703 
Excursion (In mne boohs), 1814 (His prln 
cfpsl poem.) 

Goody Blake and Harry Gill (a ballad), 1793 
Idiot Boy (The), 1819 
Lyrical Ballad s , 1798 

Memorials of a Tour In Scotland 1803, 1814 
Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820 
Odes 1803-0 

Pet Lamb (The), a pastoral ballad, 1793 
Peter Bell (in three parts), 1819 
Prelude 1830 

Sonnets to Liberty, 1802-16 
Waggoner (The) In four cantos, 1819 
We are Seven (a ballad) 1793 
White Doe of Rhylstonc (In seven cantos), 
1815 

Yarrow revisited and other Poems 1835 
I hepoens of Wordsivorth arc arranged thus — 

1 Poems referring to the period of Child 

hood (16 In number) 

2 Juvenile Pieces (4) 

3 Poems of the Imagination (31) 

4 Miscellaneous Sonnets (93) 

6 Memorials of a Tour In Scotland in 1803 

(15) 

C Memorials of a Tonr In Scotland In 1814 

(4) 

7 Poems on the Naming of Places (C) 

8 Inscriptions (13) 

9 Sonnets to Liberty (25) 

10 Odes (44) 

11 Memorials of a Tonr on the Continent 

(36) 

12 Ecclesiastical Sbctches (part 1 contains 

37 part 11 3G part 111 33) 

13 The River Dnddon Sonnets (33) 

14 rooms of Sentiment and Affection (35) 

15 Poems referring to the period of Old Ago 

(5) 

16 I pltaphs and Elegiac Poems (14) 

17 The D aegoner 

18 Peter IMl 

19 The White Doe 

20 The Excursion 

(TUsI ife by Dr [bishop] Wordsworth, 1851 
G S Phillips, rev E Paxton Hood, 1856, 
F W E. Myers, 1881 ) 

Woulidgp (Thomas) etcher, bom at Peter- 
borough 1700-1766 

Collection of Designs from Antique Gems 
17G3 

Wobmui (Ralph Nicholson) bom at Durham, 
1812- 

Fpochs of Painting 1864 
History of Ancient and Modem Tainting 
1817 

Wonsr-FY (Philip Stanhope), poet, 1831-1866 
Poems and Translations, 1863. 

Translated Homer’s Iliad, 1865, Odyisty, 
1853 


Wouslut (Sir Richard), bom in the Isle of 
R fghi, 1751-1805 
History of the Isle of Wight, 1781 
Musamm Worsletannm, 1794-1803 
WoiTO'f, M D (Edward) 1492-1655 
De Differcntils Animallum, 1552 
Wotton- (Sir Henry), poet, etc ,'bom at Bocton 
Hall, In Kent 1508-1639 
Elements of Architecture, 1624 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, post- 
humous 1642 

Parallel between Robert, Earl of Essex and 
GeorgoVUUers, Duke of Buckingham, post- 
hnmons 1641 

PoemB (published by the Percy Society), 1845 
RellqulT) Wottonlanm, posthumous 1651 
Stato of Christendom, posthumous 1657 
(His Life by Izaak Walton, 1670 ) 

Wotton DD (William), bom In Suffolk, 
2066-1726 

History of Rome 1701 
Leges Wallin’, 1730 

On Ancient and Modern Learning, 1694 
On tho Confusion of Tongues at Babel 1730 
Traditions and Usages of the Scnbcs and 
Pharisees, 1718 ' 

Wjunoham (Rev Francis) of Chester, poet, 
biographer etc, 1769-1843 
British Plutarch (The), 1812, 1816 
Pleiad (The), 1828 (Seven abridgments of 
“ Christian Evidences ") 

Poems, 1795 

Scraps 1816 

Sermons, 1816 

Sertmn Cantabrigiensc, 1824 

Tracts, 1816 

Weaxall (Sir Nathaniel William) historian, 
bom at Brt to!, 1751-1831 
History of France, 1795 (From Henri 1TL 
to Louis XIV ) 

Memoirs of his own Time 1815, 1836 
Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, 
Wareaw, nnd Vienna 1797 
Memoirs of the Kings of France of tho House 
of Valois 1777 

R ben (Sir Christopher), architect, bora at East 
ICnoyle in Wiltshire 1633-1723 
Ashmolean Museum Oxford 1683 
Buckingham House London, 1703 
Chelsea Hospital, 1682-90 
College of Physicians, London, 1674-98 
Custom House, London, 1668 
Gateway Tower, Christchurch, Oxford, 16B1- 
1682 

Greenwich Hospital, 1606 
Hampton Court, 1690 
Marlborough nouse, 1709 
Monument, London 1671-77 
Morden College, Blachheath, 1692. 

Devils Court Inn, College Cambridge, 1664 
Pembroko College Chapel, Cambridge, 1663 
(His first work ) 

Royal Exchange, London, 1667 (Destroyed 
by fire 1838 ) 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich 1675 
St. Panl s Cathedral 1675-1710 (Hts great 
work ) 

Sheldonfan Theatre^ Oxford, 1664-69 
Tcmplo Bar, London, 1670 (Taken down ns 
an obstruction 1878 ) 

Tower and Spire of St Dunstan in tho-East, 
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Toners of the West Front of Westminster 
Abbey 1713 

Tnnity College Library, Cambridge, 16G6 
The following Churches of London also — 

St Andrew’s, Holbom , St Antholm’s, Wat 
ling Street, St Bonnet rink , St Brides, 
Fleet Street Christ Church Newgate St 
Clements Eastcheap , St James s West- 
minster, St Lawrences, Jewry, St Mar- 
tin s Lndgate , St Mary at Hill , St Mary- 
le Bow , St Michael s Comhill , St Sepul 
chrcs Newgato, St Stephen’s, Walbrooh. , 
St Swithin’s 

WrianT (Edward), mathematician, *-1615 
Errors in Navigation detected and corrected, 
1699 

WiUGnT, A-R A (Joseph), born at Derby, 1734- 
1797 

Air pump, (Tho), 17G5 (In the National 
Gallery ) 

Wright (Thomas), antiquary and historian, 
born at Lndlow in Shropshire, 1810-1877 
Archeological Album, 1815 
Biographia Britannica Literaria, 1842, 1816 
Celt (The), the Roman, and tho Saxon, 1852 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish, 1857 

Domestic Manners in England during the 
Middle Ages 18G1 

England under the House of Hanover, 1818 
Essays on Archeological Subjects, 18G1 
Essays on Popular Superstitions, etc , 181G 
History of Caricature etc , 1865 
History of Franco, 1856-62 
History of Ireland, 1854 
History of Ludlow, 1852 
Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, 1851 
Political Poems and Songs, etc , 1859-61 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times, 1838 
Wanderings of an Antiquary, 1854 
Woman! ind In Western Europe, 1869 

Wmoirr, LL D (William) Arabic scholar, 
born in the Bengal Presidency, 1830- 
Aiialcctcs sur lHistoire, etc., des Arabcs 
d’Espngne, 1855 

Apocryphal Acts of tho Apostles, 1871 
Arabic Grammar, 1859-62 
Arabic Reading booh (An) 1870 
Booh of Jonah (Tho), In four oriental versions, 
1857 

Catalogue of the Syriac MSS in tho British 
Musenra, 1870-72 

Contributions to tho Apocryphal Books of the 
New Testament, 18G5 
Homilies of Aphraatcs (The), 1869 
Opnscula Arabics, 1859 
Travels of Ibn Jubair, 1852 

Wrottesley (John) lord Wrottesley astro- 
nomer, bom at Wrottesley Hall, in Stafford- 
shire, 1708-1867 

Catalogue of Right Ascensions, 1838 , supple 
ment, 1852-54 

Thoughts on Government and Legislation, 
18G0 

Vi yatt (Sir Thomas), poet, bom at Alllngton 
Castle, in Kent, 1503-1542 
Poems posthumous 1557 
(His Life by Dr Nott, 1831 ) 

W TCitEnr.T (William), dramatist, bom at CIIto 
in Shropshire, 1640-1716 
Poems, 1704 


Works, 1712 
Worhs, posthumous 1728 
*,• For his plays, boo Aitexd re HI 
Wtcliffe, D D (John de), called "Tho Morning 
Starofthe Reformation,” bom atSpress \ ill, 
in Yorkshire 1324-1384 
Apology for Lollard Doctrines, printed 1812 
Dialogorum lihrl iv , printed 1525 
Last Age of the Church (edited by Dr Tir'd), 
1840 

Pore Caitiff (The) 

Prolog (A), etc , discovered 1550 
rracts and Treatises, printed 1845 
Translation ofthe Bible 1380,flrstprintod 1850 
Two Treatises against the Order of Begging 
Fnars (edited by Dr James) 1608 
Wyclyffe s Wycket, first printed 1546 
(His Llfo by Foxe, 1563 , Rev J Lewis, 
1719, Rev C W Lebas, 1823, P F Tytler, 
1826, Dr Robert Vaughan, 1828 ths Prayer- 
Book and Homily Society, 1841 ) 

Whiter, M D (Andrev), 1819-1876 
CunositieB of Civilization 
Our Social Bees, 1861 (Same as “ Sketches ’) 
Sketches of Town and Country Life, 1855 
Subtle Braids and Lissom Fingers 
Wn. toun (Andrew), annalist in terse, 1390- 
1420 

Orygynale Cronyhil of Scotland (The), Erst 
printed Hd5 

Valuer, D D (Thomas), poet, horn at Exeter, 
1671-1736 

Hymn to Darkness, with other Hymns, Odeo 
Elegies, and Fables (In Johnson b Poets ) 
(His Life, by Dr Johnson ) 

Yaerell (William), naturalist, bom at 1\ est 
minBtcr, 1784-1856 
History of British Birds 1843 
History of British FiBhes, 1836 
Yates (Edmund Hodgson), 1831- 
After Office Hours 1861 
Black Sheep, 1866 67 
Broken to Ilame.s, 1864-65 
Business of Pleasure, 1865 
Cast An ay 1872 
Dr Walnwright s Patent 1871 
For Better for Worse, 1876 
Forlorn Hope, 1867 
Impending Sword (The), 1874 
Kissing the Rod, 1865 
Land at Last, I860 

Life of Charles Mathews the Elder, I860 

Memoir of Albert Smith 1860 

Mirth andMctre 1851 (With F E Smcdley) 

My Haunts and their Frequenters, 1554 

Nobody’s Fortune, 1871 

Pages In Waiting, 1865 

Righted Wrong (A), 1871 

Rook Ahead (A), 1808 

Running the Gauntlet, 1807 

Silent Witness, 1875 

Two by Tricks, 1874 

Tw6 Merry Men, 1854 (With 1 E Smcdley) 
Waiting Rain, 1872 
Wrecked in Port, 18G9 
Y’ellow Flag (The) 1872 
Yeastes, RA (William Frederick), bom of 
English parents at Taganrog, on the Sea of 
Azoff, 1835- 

Alanning Footsteps, 1869, Amy Robsait, 
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1877, Tho Appeal to tho Podestfi, 1874, 
Arming tho loung Knight, 1865, Campo 
deiSS Apostolf 187G, Pho Chimney Corner, 
1863, The Christening, 1874 Tho Dawn of 
tho Reformation, 1867 , Dr Harvey and the 
Children of Charles 1 , 1871 , Tho Finishing 
Touch 1880, Flowers for tho Hall and 
Bower, 1874, Tho Fugitive Jacobite, I860, 
“Here wo go round tho Mulberry Bush,” 
1881, II Dolce far Mente, 1881 , IlSonctto, 
1861 , La Contadlnella, 1876 La Rclno 
Milbereuce 1861 Lady Jane Grey In tho 
Tower, 18G3, The Last Bit of Scandal 1876, 
Lore s doting Dream, 1870, Maundy Thurs- 
dav, 1870, Meeting of Sir Thomas More 
after Ills Sentenco with his Daughter, 1863 , 
Tho Old Parishioner, 1872 , Path of Roses, 
1873, Pour Ics Tauvrcs 1875 Queen Eliza 
lwlti receiving the French Ambassadors after 
tho Lews of St Bartholomew s Massacre, 
1806 , Rescuerl, 1862 , Tho Staunch 1 riends 
(n monkey and a jester), 1859 , The Suitors, 
1875, Tho Toilet, 1861, W ahlng 1877 , 
When did you lost see your Father ? 1878 
1 Ear Books from Ldward I to Henry VHL, 
1678-79 

\rtnsLtr (Anna) poetess, a milkwoman of 
Bristol, patronized by Mrs II More, 1766- 
1806 

Karl Godwin (a tragedy) 

Poems on 1 nrlous Subjects, 1785 
Royal Cnntlaes (The) a romance 
\ hates (Thomas), orientalist, London, 1768- 
1839 

Hebrew Grammar, 1812 
SjTiac Grammar 1819 
1 f.l\ rJiTON (Sir Henry), I5G2 1630 
Reports, posthumous 1074 
Rights of the People concerning Impositions, 
posthumous 1653 

Yekdts (Sydney), the pseudonym of Sydney 
DonrLL, q v 

YoNon (Charles Duke), historian, 1812- 
nistory of Lucland, 1857 
History of Iranco under tho Bourbons, 
I860 

History of the British Kavy, 1861 
Hlslory of tho l ngllsh Reiolntlon, 1874 
Llfo of the Dnkc of Wellington, i860 
Parallel I Ives Epamlnondas and Gustavus 
Adolphus, Philip and Frederick the Great, 
1858 

Three Centuries of Modern History, 1872 
Yosar (Charlotfo Mary) novelist, horn nt Oiler 
bourne. In Hampshire, 1823- 
Citbarlnc of Aragon, 1881 
Chaplet of Pearls (The), 1868 
Christian Names, their History and Deriva- 
tion 

Clei cr It oman of tho Family (The) I860 

Daisy Chain (Tho), 1856 

Do\c In tho Eagle s Nest (Tho), I860 

Dyncvor Terrace, 1857 

Ilcart’p-tase, 1854 

Heir of Rcdclyffo, 1853 (Her best novel ) 
Lady Hester, 1873 
Lances of Lynwood (Tho) 

Landmarks of History 
Llfo of Bishop Pattcson, 1873 
Little Duko (The) 

Magnum Bonam, 1880 


Three Brides (Tho), 187G 
Trial (The) 1864 (Continuation of t lie 
“Daisy Chain ") 

1 onng Stepmother (The) 1864 

Iouatt (William) Seo Addenda 

1 ou'.c (Arthur), agriculturist, born nt Brad 
Bold, In Suffolk, 1741-1820 
Agricultural Survey of France, 1792 
Annals of Agricnlture, 1781-1807 
Farmer s Calendar (The) 1770 
Six Months lour through tho North of Eng 
land 1771 

Six 'Weeks’ Tonr through tho Southern 
Counties, 1768 

Yobko, D C L (Rev Ldward) pod born nt 
Upbam, tn Hampshire,. 1G31-17GS 
Apology for Princes, 1729 
Centaur not Fabulous (The) In prose, 1751 
Complaint (The) See below, “Night 
Thoughts " 

Consolation (The) 1745 
Death of Queen Anne (poetry), 1714 
Epistle to George Lord Lnnsdon ne (In a crso\ 
1713 (Ills first production ) 

Epistles to Pope (1 wo), poetry, 1630 
Essay on I’opc, 1756 
Estimate of llumnn Life, 1725 
Forco of Religion, or Vanquished Love 
(poetry) 1713 (On tho execution of Indy 
Jane Grey) 

Impcrium 1’elagi (In five stanzas), 1729 
Instalment (The), a poem, 1726 
Last Day (1 lie) poetry, 1713 
Love of Fame (The), a satire 1725 
Night Thoughts (In nine Nights), 1712-46 
(IDs chief work) 

Ocean (an ode) 1723 
Paraphrase or tho Book or Job, 1719 
Resignation (In two parts), 17G1 
Universal Passion (lho), a satire, 1725-26 
*,* Tor his plays, seo Ajtfktux III 
(Ills Life byj Mltford, 1834, DoraD,1851, 
Thomas 1852”) 

douso (John Radford), mathematician, Lon 
don 1799- 

Modem Scepticism Viewed In Relation to 
Modem Science, 1865 (Referring to tho 
writings of Colonso, Ilnxlcy, Ljcll, and 
Darw In ) 

On tho Origin of Speech, 1866 
Science LIucldativc of Scripture 1863 (On 
tho Mosaic Cosmogony and tho Theories 
of Geology ) 

Youkc (Matthew), bishop of Clonfert, mathe- 
matician, bom In Ireland, 1750-1800 
On the Phenomena of Sounds and Musical 
Strings, 1784 

Principles of Natural Philosophy, 1800 

Your. 0 , M D (Thomas), natural philosopher 
noted for bis theory of light, was horn at 
Mlherton, in Somersetshire, 1773-1820 
Account of tho Discoveries in Hieroglyphics! 
Literature (An), 1820 

lectures on Natural Philosophy and Mecha- 
nical Arts, 1807 

Miscellaneous Works, posthumous 1855 
(Ills Life, by dean Peacock, 1855 ) 

Zoucii, DD (Thomas), bom in Yorkshire, 1737- 
1815 

Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1808 


ADDENDA 


APBECTm (John James), 1818 - 
Lusiads of Camoens (The) in English Verse, 

1878 

Sonnets (To) of Cntnoens (The), with Original 
Poems, 1881 

Besakt (Walter), with James Rice novelists,*-* 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 1882. 

By Celia’s Arlionr, 1878 

Case of Mr Lucraft, 1876 

Chaplain of the Fleet, 1881 

Golden Butterfly, 1876 

Ready Money Mortlboy, 1872 

Monks of Thelema, 1878 

My Little Girl 1873 

Seamy Side (The) 1880 

Ten Years Tenant, and other Stones, 1881 

This Son of Vulcan 1877 

'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, and other Stories, 

1879 

With Harp and Crown, 1877 
Holt (Emily Sarah), subsequently Mra John 
Avery, about 1810- 
AshcUffe Hall, 1870 
Clare Avery, 1876 
For the Master’s Saha, 1S77 


Imogen, 1876 
Isonit Barry, 1871 
Lady Sybils Chain, 1879 
Lettice Eden, 1877 
Maiden’s Lodge (Toe), 1830 
Margery’s Son, 1878 
Memoirs ofRoyal Ladies, 1861 
Mistress Margery, 186° 

Robin Tremayne, 1872 
Sister Rose, 1870 
Verena, 1873 

Well in the Desert (The) 1872 
White Ro=e of Langley (The), 1875 
Youatt (William), writer on farm animals, 
»_* 

Cattle, theirBreed, Management, and Diseases, 
1831 

Complete Grazier (Tile), 1850 
Dog (The), Us History and Diseases, 1815 
Farmer's Library (The), 1819 (W ith Mar- 
tin ) 

Horse (The), 1831 

Pig (The), 1 B 60 

Treatise on Sheep (A), 1832 


Ho one will for a moment suppose that the above Appendix is wholly, or anything like wholly, 
an original compilation, although several living authors and publishers have rendered meat as- 
sistance when other sources of information have failed The main part of the Appendix has been 
selected from V att s Bibliotheca Bntanniea Darling's Cyclopedia, Bibhographica Brnnet’s 
Manuel du Librairc Lowndes s Bibliographical Manual Allibone s Critical Dictionary of English 
/iferafureflargely taken from Watt s book), Bouillet s Dichonnairc d histoire Cates s and Cooper’s 
Dictionaries , Woodward and Cates’s Encydopadia of Chronology the several volumes of the 
Mm of the Times Martin 8 Contemporary Biography , The Encydopadia Bntanniea, Chambers s 
Encydopadia Cralfe s Literature and Learning Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature , 
Hole a Biographical Dictionary Phillips s Dictionary of Biographical Bcference, the Catalogues 
of the British Mnseum The Oracle and in some cases Boies and Queries When all these authori- 
ties have failed, the catalogues of Qnaritcb, Gemmell, Higham, Hitchan Smith and others have 
been searched. By means of the American and English Publishers s’ Catalogues, dates other- 
wise unknown have often been eliminated and sometimes a biographical dictionary containing 
lives in eztenso has famished useful though generally very Imperfect, information The standard 
poets published by Bell, Johnson and Chalmers, Sontbey, Bohn, eta, have been used for the dates 
and works of the poets contained in their collections and the possession of an extensive librarv has 
been of some service, though not much, as the first edition has been the one- required, but not often 
the one possessed. Whitaker’s Almanacs (from the beginning) have supplied the obituaries of 
recent authors, and a gentleman in the Bnti'h Museum has assisted in obtaining dates to long lists 
submitted to him With all this search and toil (the work of above four thousand hours), the difficulty 
has not In all cases been snmonnted for modern publishers scrupulously omit to date their books 
end even in their catalogues observe no chronological order 

It was found practically Impossible to sign each article with the authority, because few have 
been taken In their entirety from any one source , almost all have been supplemented, corrected, 
or otherwise altered , and such an addition would have materially enlarged the bulk of the 
y Appendix, already too much overgrown 
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Ar iblrtn Niffllts, 1 r” p ibll he J In I arl* 
Iv ’ ilmyiifcll al 1*01-1* The l» flare 
It 1 ia i’ ft '<• it (II' 1 luve lipi are 
Iri-’snj tberiuy fir',.jl, iraoTa Arab c. 
4na’ ' pr (rtf" Ipm* ? ir4it*i«ilui l*U 

Asmi-sa 7i (Pr\ bv Ala'll aim Itbo-Uin, 
ftofll tic. Tj (4 lb?) Utc* Ip Hex 
lia-abtrd In o bnrll*'i I' bank* a 17 tl, 
ar * Into hnpli ’i arr-*- bv tircen I7r0, U 
1 1 * . n i*W 11 M, r'l 

I t<ixr»r Taiw 1-V fiGnilt’l'- 1721 ltmch\r 

Chrrfttlen «lo Tropes, ttv Cliaalkr an 

I I i Cl rvalbr <V llfrr M I area led dn 
Le, In *r<lr,cil 1 r> ’ rb (I*' , 'l'p 1200) 

Cirr-vr r-Mif A!’-**lci i Ilium Icntluni 12)2 
i/tU ’ i pr 

On ( r l r' ioio U-jn Tlir *•» ml b Oirv< utr rf 
the /v IJlbtrrl ''t*t p in'td in 1541 and 
a an-tri Ip ”< 1'na 0 1 Ci'n|> f ! In 1 ^j 2 
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r- no |i>"!ltoii a? Arthur In 1 ttp'IMi rtura, 
f irtriin—v’ In rrrntb, and Tb« I >rlcl III 
fir-run 1 

Or~ii vr I'srr' by Claude rmaull, 7037 
irvreh pr film- tale? 

Csraro tr 1a 1'rmure t-naanr ly Pn 

III lii al«mt 1570 hvrrh bp, JI.M 
Imp ll"1r i rrb-Ti Ip Jodum FylvfU-r, 1005 

PrCAKrnoi y Uxeaedo, 1350 Italian pr 


| lair* All 1 nglMi Tcrrlon bp G l 'landfi«S, 
«r0 by tump alien 

Dunm Ihitrrt - bv l^i aRr, 770" Irntch pr 
l>!r U Cconibc arroto an 1 nRlPli Imiit 
tlon, rilled The Pccil liw i Ttco “f.icXx 
1700 

Dm * Conn n bv Dinli Jufenw 1307 . 1 ’ur 
pntnrj 1 aradite 1311 Italian 1 p 

perm* 1 np!l*h trinibatlonsby lUml !J»5, 
Cry IBM !> v , H right, Hit, l-iplr rli 
<jlry IPrl-jS, Pt rli , lollocb HjI bv , 
Daaunn, MC^i lto«*ritl n*C5 LonKfrllau 
lr‘0, lord Jlra Ollpliaiit, 1M* etc, 

Iva" Qt i\nrr, ip- C-iranir*. pi I ico>, II 
j 1015 f/'iru'i boa tngli b acrrbins bp- 
‘vbrlloli 1012-20 MoltMiK 1*10 Jaral* 
1712, Nnollut 1705 s M Him I, 7774 Duf 
Pell I'-ai , tie All lu pr Dramntlrol 
bp D irf y ICH OG 

1 aril? bp- Ijifuutalnr, 10o5 JYench, dm 

ban r Tan bp la conilr?'f D A unop-, 1012 
french pr 

Oiium a by ItibelaK 1533 f rnrt Nov 
buglM) acnlonbp Urqubart and Mottcuv, 
IC^.1 

Gn Hi a?, Ip- !/• ap> lika. I -III 771'. Ii-\l 
1*24, all -ill 173-1 frruch No\ J- tr(,*lvii 
ar slon bv bmidlrlt, 1701 1 J roater, 1,74, 
buinrt, 1607 , tl*. All In pr 

Oionu NlOl ir.i, by tlio brollu ra Grimm, 1312 
( (man pr 

GootllC, 174 0 -1 CJ 12 ( German ) 

Irlillllnd (3Ar) about 1S00 
I arlirulc’irr, laid 

Jlrrmann and lXjrotlicn, 170* I’ocm 
^IrUinmnibo-iis of I’lant*, l*oo b i 
llutbrr, 1774 Pom 

HJIhelm 3I<| irr, |t I 1791-00 II 1821 I om. 
(Fordratmllc plrct-i, ?co Ar; tmiiv 111 ) 

Ci’ustax {Garden of M:ei), lip Saadi 13th 
cent, rerttan p 

i a 
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Hfmiiade, by Voltaire, 1721 (10 chants) 
French Ep , rb 

Herbelot {D ), BibllothSquo Orientale, an 
Oriental Ml«cellany, 1697 French pr 

Hitopuilsv, an epitome of the Fancha Tantra, 
5 th cent b c Hi ndS 

Homer, Iliad (24 bks ), composed In the prime 
of his life, about b c. 902 Creek Ep , Ilex 
Odyssey (21 bks ), composed in maturcr age, 
about n o 927 Greek Ep Hex. 

Tliese poems wero first reduced to writing by 
Flslstratos of Athens, n o 631 English 
versions by Chapman, Alex , II 1598 Od 
1614, Ogllhy, it 1 C 60 , Od 10G9, Ifobbes, 
II and Od 1077, Pope, II 1719 Od 1725, 
Cowper bv,i! and Od 1791 , Norgate II 
1864, Od 1805 , Worslcy and Conlngton, 
Spm , II and Od 1868 , Collins, II 1SG9, 
Od 1870 , Bryant, II 1870 Od 1871 The 
following have translated tbo Iliad only 
Hall, 1681 , Tlchell bk I 1716 , Macpher- 
son, 1773, Morrlce, 1809, Brandreth, 1840, 
Barter, 1851, Ken man, 1850, Wright, 

1859, Selwyn, 1865, Green 18G5, Slmcox 
1666 , Dart, 1865, Horschcl 1806 lord 
Derby, 1867, Slcnvnlo, 1809, Cordery, 
1870 , Newman 1871 The following have 
translated the Odyssey alone Cary, 1823, 
Hayman, 1806, Musgr'ave, 1869, Edginton, 

1860, Wither, 1869 , 3Ierry, 1871 

JnursALEft DflutRCd, by Tasso, 1575 Italian 
Ep English version by Carcw, 1594 , Fair 
fox, 1000, Hoolo, 1762 

Lokman, Fables contcmporaiy with David 
and Solomon Arabian, dm 

LtJSrADS (77ie), by Camocns 1572 (in 10 bks ) 
Portuguese i p English versions ’’Tho 
Luslnd,” by Eansbawc, 1055, Mickle 
II 31, rh, 1775 , ‘The Lusinds," by 
Aubertin, 1878, I! 1 Burton, 1880 

Messiah, by IClopstock, bks I -III 1748 iv -xv 
1771 German Ep, Hex F nglish version 
in pr by Collycr 1763, Rafiles, 181 D In 
v by Egestorll, 1821 

MnAvonrnosES, about ad 6, Ovid (in 16 
bks) Latin, Hex English version by 
Golding 1605, Sandys, 162G, Dr Garth, 
assisted by Dryden, Congreve Rone, and 
soi eral others, 1716 II 31 , rh 

Moral Tiles, by Marmontel, 1701 Fitnch pr 

Nibelulqen Lied, 1210 (in 39 adventures) 
lYom Snorro Sturleson’s Edda Old Ger. 
man Ep Transplanted into Gcnna'ny by 
tho minnesingers English version by 
Lcttsom, 1850 

Dbieltal Tales, by comte de Caylus, 1740 
French pr 

Orlando Eur.roso by Ariosto, 1516 Italian 
Rom, p English version by Harrington, 
1591 Croker, 1755, W S Rose 1823, and 
an abridged version by Hoolc, H M , rh , 
1783 

Orlando I s vmohato, by Bojardo, 1495 (in 3 
bks , unfinished) Italian Rom , p Tlirco 
more books wc-e added, in 1631, by Agos- 


tini, and tho wholo was remodelled by 
Bemi Translated by Tofte, 1698 

PALCI7A TAKTna, a collection of HindO filbles 
6th cent n c 27 mi(t 

PiSTAonDEL, by Rabelais, 1516 French Nov 
English version by Urquhart and Mottoux, 
1653 

Paul akd Virginia by St Pierre, 1788 French 
tale, pr 

Plliedrus, Fables, about a n 25, chiofly from 
TEsop I-alm v In !• nglish v by C 
Smart, 1765 

Phahsaua {The), bv Lucan about A n 60 (in 
10 bks ) Isihn Ep , Hex English version 
by C Marlowe, Gorge, 1014, May, 1627, 
Rowe, 1729, and a literal translation by 
Riley, in Bohn’s series 

Filpay, Fables, compiled from the Pancha 
Tantra and other Bources, 4th cent n c 
Indian 

Pliny, Natural nistory, about A d 77 Aatm 
pr English version by Dr Holland 1601 , 
Bostock, 1828 , Riley, in Bohn s series, 
1855-57 

Plutarch, Parallol Lives, -about a d 110-13 
Greek pr English version ly North, 1579, 
Langhomc, 1771 nnothc r Dy Diyden and 
others, re-edited by Clough All in pr 

PrrMitD thcEot, 1408 German pr , by Hein 
rich von Alhmnnr An English version 
printed by Caxton, 1481 

Rost vncf of the Rose, by Guillaume do Lorrls, 
13th cent Continuation by Jean do Mcung, 
14th cent French Rom , p English 
poetic version by Chnucer, in 8 syl v., about 
1360 

1 TcLEJtAcnus, by Fenelon, 1700 (in 24 bks ) 
French pr Fp English version by Dr 
Hawkeswortb 1810, pr 

TitEnAiD, by Statius, about A D 86 (in 12 bks ) 
Ijatm Ep , Hex An English version by 
Lewis, 1767 Parts by Pope, Stephens, 
16-48 , Howard, II 31 , rh , etc 

Uktive, by De la 3Iotte Fotiqm., 1813 An Eng 
lish version was published by Rontlcdge 
and Sons, in 1875 

Victor Hu go, 1802- {French poet and 
novelist) 

Autumn Leaves, 1832 , p 
Last Days of o Condemned Criminal, 1829 
Sliserables (Lcs) 1862 Nov 
Notre Dime de Pans, 1831 Nov 
Odes and Ballads vol 1 1822, li 1820 , d lu 
Oriontales {Les), 1828 
Travallleurs de la 3Icr, 1866 
(For dramatic pieces see Appendix ITT ) 

Vire-ll, iVneid (in 12 bks ) b c 27-20 I/xtm 
Ep., Hex English version by Gawin, 
1513, lord Surrey, 1553, Pbacr and Twyne, 
1658-73, Stanihurst 1583 Ogilby, 1619, 
Dryden, H 31 , rb , 1697 , Dr Trapp, b v , 
1731, Pitt and Wnrton, 1740, Kennedy, 
1849, Singleton “in rhythm,’ 1855-59, 
Conlngton, 1866, Morris, 1876, etc. In 
literal pr by Davidson, 1743, Wheeler, 
1852, etc 


LIST Otf ABBREVIATIONS IN APPENDIX Ilf 


A, 


Afterpiece 

Alice Pi 

= 

Allegorical play 

n 

=: 

Burlesque 

BC 

T= 

Burlesque comedy 

BO 

tS 

Bui lesque opera 

BT 

=5 

Burlesque tiagedy 

Bd 

= 

Ballad 

BdF 

= 

Ballad farce 

B<10 

S3 

Ballad opera 

Bl 


Ballet 

Blta 

ss 

Burletta 

C 

~= 

Comedy 

CBf 

s= 

ConMie bouffe 

CD 

SS 

Comic drama 

CH 

ss 

Comidie historique 

CO 

cr 

Comic opera 

Cdta 

ss 

Comedietta or comedetta 

C1C 

ss 

Classical comedy 

Cl Cdta 

=3 

Classical comedietta 

Cl I) 

ss 

Classical drama 

cin 

ffS 

Classical play 

a t 

ss 

Classical tragedy 

ftE 

-r 

Court entertainment 

cts 

S3 

Court show 

D 

ss 

Drama 

D Dh 

S; 

Dramatic dialogue 

TiE 

-= 

Dramatic entertainment 

D Tab 

s: 

Dramatic fable 

D II 

= 

Drama historique 

D Won 

ss 

Dramatic monologue 

DN 

SS 

Dramatic novel 

DO 

SS 

Dramatic opera 

D Pc. 

es 

Dramatic piece 

D Pm. 

ss 

Dramatic poem 

DP* 

ss: 

Dramatic romance 

DS 

ss 

Dramatic satire 

D3k 

S3 

Dramatic slat 

DomD 

ES 

Domestic drama 

r 

-3 

Entertainment 

Ex. 

SS 

Extravaganza 

F 

=3 

Farce 

1 C 

E3 

Farce comedy 

FyC 

5= 

Fairy comedy 

Fy p 

SS 

Fairy pastoral 

G E Mel 8 

c= 

Grand Easlemmelodramatic 
spectacle 

GO ft 

= 

Grand operatic romance 

510 

3 

Historic comedy 

11 D 

S3 

Histone drama 

HO 

SS 

Histone opera 

H Pc 

= 

Histone piece 

H Pi 

SS 

Histone play 

n It. 

ss 

Historic romance 

JIT 

=: 

Histone ti agedy 

He PI 

S3 

Heroic play 

Int 

t= 

Interlude. 

1 D 


Irish drama 

LD 

es 

Lyrical drama 

DP' 

c= 

Lyrical play 

Don V 

53 

Dow comedy 

M 

t= 

Masque 

Wei 

t= 

Melodrama 

«IclO 

e= 

Melodramatic Opera 

Wcl It 

s= 

Melodramatic romance 

MetD 

S3 

Metrical drama 

Mir Ph 

ss 

Miracle play 


Mo 

~ 

Morality 

Mod PI 

SS 

Mod play 

MorhT 

ss 

Mock tragedy 

Mil C 

— 

Musical comedy 

MuD 

SS 

Musical drama 

MuE 

SS 

Musical entertammen 

MuF 

= 

Musical farce 

Mu Int 

SS 

Musical interlude 

Mu PI 

ss 

Musical play 

Jin Sp 

ss 

2/iisical spectacle 

MuTr 

ss 

Musical trifle 

Jlye 

= 

Mystery 

MytC 

ss 

Mythological comedy 

MytD 

S3 

Mythological drama 

N Blta 

ss 

nautical burletta 

NCO 

— 

Fauhcal comic opera 

N COpta 

S3 

Lautical comic operetta 

N.D 

ss 

Mautical drama 

NO 

ss 

Political opera 

N PI 

S3 

Bautical play 

0 

S3 

Opera 

OBt 

S3 

Opera bouffe 

Operatic burletta 

OBlta 

ss 

OC 

ss 

Opera comique 

OD 

S3 

Operatic drama 

OE 

SS 

Operatic entertainment 

0 Ex. 

ss 

Operatic extravaganza 

OJ 

S3 

Operaticfarce 

OpO 

ss 

Operatic comedy 

Opta 

S3 

Operetta 

Or 

SS 

Oratorio 

P 

S3 

Pastoral 

PC 

S3 

Pastoral comedy 

PO 

SS 

Pastoral opera 

PT 

S3 

Pastoral tragedy 

PTC 

S3 

Fas to) al tragi-comedy 

PI 

S3 

Flay 

Pn 

SS 

Pantomime 

Pn Bl 

=s 

Pantomimic ballet 

PoD 

— 

Poetic drama 

Pol D 

SS 

Political drama 

PrC 

ss 

Prize comedy 

PrT 

SS 

Prize tragedy 

PtC 

ss 

Petit comedy 

PtPc 

S3 

Petit piece 

RD 

S3 

Romantic drama 

RT 

SS 

Romantic tragedy 

RelPl 

ss 

Religious play 

SD 

ss 

Sacred drama 

ST 

ss 

Sacred tragedy 

SatC 

S3 

Satiric comedy 

SatD 

=3 

Satiric drama 

Send) 

— 

Sensational drama 

Ser 

ss 

Serenata 

Sol. 

S3 

Solemnity 

®P T 

SS 

Spasmodic tragedy 
Tragedy 

TC 

SS 

Tragi-comedy 

TCP 

SS 

Tragi-comic pastoral 

TL 

S3 

Tragedie lynque 

TO 

S3 

Tragedy-opera 

y 

SS 

Vaudeville 

* 

S3 

Unlmoion 

Etc 

= 

TFitA some other authoi 


authors 


Notwithstanding the length of this list, there are eome dramatic pieces very difficult to classify 
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AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERAS 


If any discrepancy u observed between the dates given in this list and those in the holy of the 
book, the dates here given are to be preferred It must be borne in mind that the date of some 
plays vs purely conjectural, and can be assigned only api» oxunatch/; and in not a fern instances 
authorities differ Great labour has been bestoueed on this list, which is wholly original 


Abdel ixcr or The Moore Revenge, 1077, Mrs 
Bohn C 

Abel 18th cent , AlflerL T 0 (translated by 
C Hoy d, 1815) 

About Town 1873 A AM A'Becl ett C 
Abrahams Sacrifice, 1650, T Beza (French) 
Bel PI (translated by A Golding, 1576) 
Abroad nndatHomc(17C4-l817) Holman CO 
Ab«alon, 1630 Peelc T 
Absent Man (The), 1768, Biel crat-sF C 
Accomplices (The) about 1700 Goethe C 
Achnrnanians, nc 425 Aristophanes C 
(Greek) Translated by Mitchell, 1820- 
1822, Hlcklc, 1853, Itudd, 1867 
Acbllle In Sciro, 173C, Motastnslo O (written In 
eighteen days , music by Leo) 

Achilles 1732 Gay O 

Acis and Galatea, 1CS3, Camlstron O (music 
bv I ulll) 

Acis ami Galatea, 1732, Gay Ser (ramie by 
Handel) 

Adelaide 1814, Shell 
Adelaide da Gnesclin, 173-1, Voltaire T 
Adelaide onVulfingen, 1709 B Thompson T 
(from Kotzebue) 

Ad<iarjir, 1677, Mrs Bebn C 
Adelgltho, 1806 Lewis PI 
Adelmom or The Outlaw 1801, Lewis D 
Adolph! or The Brothers no 160 Terence C 
(I atin) Translated by Bcntlev, 172G, 
Colman the LIder, 1766 , Barry , 1857 etc 
Adbcrbal 1687, Lagrange P 
Adopted Child, * Blrcb Mu D 
Adrasta or "Woman s Spleen, 1635 J Jones PI 
Adriano in Stria, 1731, Metastaslo O (music 
by Caldara) 

Adrienno Lccouvrour, 1849, MM Legouvoand 
Scribe C 

Adventures or The Hours (The), 1663, Tul c 
T C (It contains the famous lines — 

He Ib a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current or a woman s w 111 ) 

A Ua posthumous 1777, Chattcrton T 
A -oop 1697 A anbrugh (borrowed from Bour- 
"V, eault s Lsope lG9bA 


Affilcted Father (The), 1745-1820, Ilayley D 
Afrlcalnc (I ) 1865, Meyerbeer O 
Africins (The) 1808 Colman PI 
After Dirl , 18G4, Bouclcanlt 
Agamemnon n c 458, /Eschylus T (Greek) 
Trnnsl ited by Totter, 1777 Symons, 1824 , 
Boyd 1821 Buckley, 1849, Bavlc-, 1863 
PJumptre, 1BG9 

Agamemnon (n C 58-32) Seneca T (Latin) 
Adapted in Alexandrines by J Studlcy, 
1566 translated by T Lew ton, 1581 
Agamemnon 1738, rbomson T 
Agamemnon printed 1783 Alfieri T (trans- 
lated by C I lord 1815) 

Agatlioclcs or fbc Sicilian Tyrant, 1C7C, U Per 
rincbler P 

Agcsilns, 1660 Corneille T 
Agis 1758 Home T 

Agls (Jfrielc) printed 1783, Alfieri P (trans- 
lated by C Lloyd 1816) 

Aglaura, 1637 slrJ Suckling TC 
Agnes deCastro(1679-1749) Mrs Cockburn 15 
Agnes de Vcrc 1834, IlucKstonc. D 
Agncse, about 1820 Tucr O 
Agreeable Surprise, 1798 O Kcefo C 
Agrippina 1771, T Gray T (unfinished) 

Ah I quo 1 Amour cst Agrcable 1 1862 l5cla 
porto C 

Aida 1872, Verdi O 

Ajax about no 420 Sophocles T (Greek) 
Pranslated by J> Theobald 1714 G 
Adams, 1729 Potter, 1783 Hale, 1821 , 
G Burges, 1849 Plumptrc, 1805 
Aladdin 1824 Bishop O 
Alabam Mustapho, 1009 T Grenville T 
Alarcos, 1839, l)lsrncll T 
Alarkas, 1802, F C Schlegcl T 
Alarming Sacrifice, about 1819, Buckstonc F 
Alarum for Ixradon or The Siege of Antwerp 
1602 Anon T 
alias co 1824, Shoo T 

Alba, 1583, performed at Oxford before Al- 
bertus de Alasco, a Polish pnnee 
Albcrtus V allensHn 1039, Glaptbornc T 
Albovine lung of Lombardy, 1629, sir W. 
D&ven&ut. f 
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Albumatar, lC3t B. (a comedy) 

Albuma-ar the Astronomer, loH, TomMs C 
Alba on knight (7V) 16G5 Anon Allegri 
Alcarar {Hsttle of) 1501, l’cele T 
Aloede 1G°0 Lagrange. T 
Alwfe 1747, Smollett 0 
Alro- o 37G3 aiad. 0 (libretto by CaPablg!) 
Mccs l» n.f 43'*, l urlpldcs T (Greek) lrnns- 
lalrd by I “otter lJfll, Vodbull 1782, 
Dlvrsrtl* ls"t, Nevlns, 18i0 Williams, 
1871 , with Buckley’* pro'c translation 
Alchcmls' (7V), 1G10 Jenson C (altered Into 
Th* T(Aireoui!l, 17^0 by V Gentleman) 
Aldblsde 1G°9 CampP’ron T 
Aldb'adra, 1G*5 Otway T 
Alc'Ja ISs* Greene 

Alessandro n 11 indl 1*23 Mtlastaslo 0 
Alexander and Camp-ap*, etc., 15«t, J Lyly 
Myt.D 

Alexand*" ard tL' king of J-crnt 179“ Anon 
Mockfl 

Ah Sander the Great (s»cnnl title of The Tiral 
Querns) )G*3, I/ce 1 

Alexandre, IfSS Itodne T (tran'mled by 
Orell 1*I4V 

AU aa-irlans (77,eT ICO", lord 5, lrllng T 
Aleslaa. 16CG hno-rle* 11 
Mexico or The CUi'tc I /sve-, 1030 Ma.v 
alnrer C. 

Al'onso kfngo f Girtlte l e 01 l/n!s II ll 
Alfred 172t Arne or bl< pupil Burney 0 
Alfred, 177°, Home H 1 1 
Alfred or The 1 oar IV-ef of Old Lngland l*tn 
J Th '!n*-on ami Mallet 'I ( Aft' mania 
conae-trd Into a phj lit Mallet 1751 It 
cotitalua Uie famous rung of / ul< Hr i 
tan no ) 

Alfred tl e t ■res’ a AtliUney, 1876, Stratford do 
ReddllT T 

All ILhs, P33, CbcrnVnl 0 
Aline Heine d’ Oolcn id- 1707 c kdilne 0 
All Alive ard M< rrv 1737 S John on C 
All Fools loot,, Chapmen C (baaed ou the 
]!ea stmtimoruiinsrs of TmuiC") 
til for lame 1 , -0 j Cherry C. 

All fur Love or The World Well Lod, ICGS, 
Ptydm T 

All Tor Monra 15TT5,Lupton TC, 

All In the \\rong, 1701, Morphy C (from 
Per*o idica) 

All la \ anlty or The Cynic a IX fiat, * Alfred 
Tl.orapi.in Cl Cdta. 

All* lair lu Love, 10th cetiU, J Brougham 
P Ik- 

All * I/O t by I urt icn roe-Ji V T 
AH* Wcllthal! rid* Well Iaw Mmkxpean C 
All the World n a Stage, 1777, Jackman 1 
Almahlde and Unmet, PCii Malkin T 
Aimsn«or (‘Ve Conquest of Granada ’ ) 
Altnrria, IGDs llamlcl O 
Almejda Qneen of Grenada, 1700, Mbs Ld T 
Alonro 1771 Home T 
Alpbonaua Ijnpcror of Gcrmatij, lG5t, Cap- 
man T 

Uphrmros king cT Arrafon, porthumous UJt, 
Greene C 

\l«3tla (Ter ^ptlrt of) IC'B, eqiadwell C 
(oTen calks! /Tu" Ccu'Icmnn o/ Af'u(ia) 

A PI re, 172G \ oltnln 1 (dotn Into I oglkh by 
11111 Aliira I7W) 

Amsdls tje Gfike, 1701, jAtuqUe 0 


Amant Dlfacllc (/’), 10*2-1711, Lnmotte C 
Amant Jnlonv (/ ), 1778, Orttry O 
Atnants Magnlflques, 1G70, Mollire C 
Amnsis (1G77-175S), Lagrange T 
Ambassadriee 1837, Scribe OC 
Amlxr W Itch (The), 18G1 W altace O 
Ambitions Stepmother (The), 3 G 9 S Roue T 
Ambitions Vengeance (1755-1*08), Merry 
Amboyna, 167J Dryden * 

Amelia 1732 II Carey 

Amelia 17G», Cumberland (Tills Is Tht Sum- 
mer's Tate cut down Into an afterpiece 1 
Amends for ladles lOtl, Field C (Tho 
second part of his Tl oman s a Weathercock, 
1G10) 

American Cousin (Our) 1853, Tom laylorand 
Sothcm C ' 

American Lsdy (An), 1874 IT J Byron C 
Americans(TAe) abont 1770, Arnold O (music 
by Brabam) 

Ami ile la Malson, 1772 Marmonlel O (music 
by Gr6 rr) 

Amoroso king of Little Britain 1819, rianclic B 
Amorous Bigot, )g 90 Sliadncll O. 

Amorous raritasms 1GG0 l/)uer TC 
Amorous Gallant {The) IG75 (from Corneille) 
Amorous Old W otnan (77 i«) 1G74 Pullet. C 
Amorous Orontus or 1/e.c In VasUlon 1CG5 
J llulteel C (from Comdlle Same as 
Amorous Gallant) 

Amorous Prince {The), IG71, Mrs Rehti C 
amorous Warro lets Majne TC 
Amorous Widow {The) 170G Betterton C 
Amour (/’)ctl Opinion (1781-18 j 7) Brlfaut C. 
Amour akdecln iGGj Mollere C 
Amours dc Liable, 1852, St Georges OC 
Aiuphltruo(n c 251-lBt) I’Jnutus C (Latin} 
Iranslau-d into blank verse by alusm. 
Thornton, Plcb, Warner, and Column 
I ‘CD-74 

Amphitryon 1GG3, MollSre. C (adapted from 
Plautus) 

Amphitryon, 1 GOO Dryden C 
Amphitryon 1781, Sedalne O (Seo “Jack 
Juggler ') 

Amphitryon I7°2 Andrleux C. 

Amy Itolisart (1830-JS77k llalllday 
Amyntas or The Impossible Poury, 1G33, Han 
do’pli TyP 

Amyntas ]G9s Oldtnlxon C 
Anacrson 17C6 Pedaine CO 
Anacreon 1832 Cherubini O 
Anavlmandro, 17»2 Andrleux. C. 

Andrew of Hungary • I* 133 , Landor T 
Andrla (77rc Homan qO, n c 1GG Icrcnce C 
(Latin) Innslatcd 1520, by 1 Neu- 
man, 1650, 31 kyflln, 1588, G Wcbbc 
1C23, lkntley 1726 , Colman, 17C5, Good 
luck 1810, sir H I uplefleld 3814, Dr \V 
Gardiner, 1821 , J A Phillips 183G i Barry, 
1857, etc 

Andromache, D a 417 Furlpldes r (Greek) 
Translat'd by Potter 1781 , Wodlmll 
1782 Idunhls anil Hankins 3808, ultli 
Bnckley’s proso translation In Dolm » 
eerlcs 

Andromana or The Merchant a W Ife.IGGO Shir- 
ley T (quarried from Sidney a Arcadia 
The play called fupidi / cooiyr, by 
Beaumont and Hotelier, Is al s o fiokn 
b'tlney t romance) 
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Andromaque 166“, Racine T (Soo " Tlic Dis- 
tressed Mother ”) 

Andromaque, 1683, Camplstron T 
Andronlc, 1686, Camplstron T 
Andronicos or Heaven’s Late Revenge, 1661, 
Anon T (An attack on the Cromwell 
party ) 

Angelica, 1722, Mctastaslo 0 (music by Por- 
pora) 

Anglais a Bordeaux (/,’), 1763-72, Favart 0 C 
Anglomane 1*52, Saurin C 
Anlmai Magnetism, 1786, Inchbald F 
Ann Blake, 1852, W Marston PI 
Anna Bolena, 1830, Donizetti 0 
Anna Boleyn, about 16S0, Banl s T 
Anna Boleyn, 1877, Miss Did enson H.P 
Anne Boleyn, 1826, MUman D Pm, 

Anno Boleyn, 1850, G H. Boher T 
Anne Bolevn, 1876, T Taylor 
Annette et Lubin, 1763-72, C N Favart 0 C 
Ailo Despues de la Boda 1825, Gil y Zarate 
Antidote (The) posthumous 1805 Alllerl C 
(on mixed governments) Translated by C 
Lloyd, 1815 

Antigone, about n c 441, Sophocles T (Greek) 
Translated by G Adams, 1729 , Potter, 
1788 , Dale, 1824 , W Bartholomew, 1844 , 
Plumptre, 1865 
Antigone, 1631, May Cl D 
Antigone, 1633, ltotrou Cl D (Imitated from 
the Anligont! of Sophocles) 

Antigone, 1756, GlQck 0 
Antigone, 1783, Alllerl T (translated by C 
Lloyd, 1815) m 

Antlochus ct CICopatre, 1717, Deschamps T 
Antipodes (The), 1633, Bromo C 
Antiquary (The), 1033, Marmion C 
Antonio and Mellida, 1602 Marston T 
Antonio and Vallla, posthumous 1660, Mas- 
singer 

Antonio or The Soldier’s Return, 1801, God- 
win T 

Antonio’s Revenge, 1602, Marston T (the 
second part of Antonio and Vellida) 
Antony, 1590 published 1595, lady Pembroke 
T (from Gamier) 

Antony, 1831, Dumas T 
Antony and Cleopatra, 1608 Shakespeare T 
(See “Cleopatra ' ) 

4ny thing for a Quiet Life, 1662, Middleton O 
Apocryphal Ladies (The), 1624-1673, Margaret 
duchess of Newcastle C 
Apollo and Daphne, 1716, Hughes M (music 
by Pepuscb) 

Apollo Sbrovtng, 1620, Hawkins C 
Apostate (The), 1817, Shell T 
Appearance Is Against Them, * Anon F 
Applus and Virginia, 1571 R B — Mo 
Appms and Virginia, 1651 Webster T Re- 
vised by Betterton 1679, and entitled The 
Homan Virgin or The Unjust Judge (See 
“Virginia’) 

Applus and Virginia, 1705, acted 1709, Dennis 
T 

Apprentice (The), 1751 or 1750, Murphy F 
Arab (The) 1783 Cumberland T 
Arcades, 1030, Milton M 
Arcadia, 1640, Shirley PI (based on Sidney’s 
Arcadia) 

A Archiprophoto, 1547, Gnmbold. T (Latin 
John the Baptist ) 


Arden of Teversham, 1592, Anon H T (altered 
in 1739 by Lillo) 

Argalus and Parthenla, 1639, Glapthorne PI 
Ariadne, 1721, D Urfey O 
Anane, 1672, T Corneille T 
AriodanteandGlnevra, 1582, Anon PI (founded 
on a story in Orlando Funoso by Ariosto) 
Aristodemus, 1625, Monti T (rendered into 
Trench, 1854, by Duplisals) 

Arlstomene 1749, Marmontel T 
Armgart, 1874, “ George Eliot ’ (Mrs Evans) 
D Pm 

Armlda, 1774, Gltlck O (libretto byCalzablgl) 
Arminius, 1684, Camplstron T 
Arminlus, 1798, Murphy T 
Armourer (The), 1793, Cumberland C O 
Armourer of Nantes 1863, Balfe O 
Arrah na Pogue, 19th cent , Boucicault I D 
Arraignment of Paris, 1584, Peele Ct S or M 
Art of Management (The), 1735, C Clarke D Pc 
Artaserse, before 1730, Metastasio O 
Artaxerxes, 1741, Gltlck O 
Artaxerxes, 1761, Arne O (from Metastasio) 
Artaxerxes, 1831, Dorn O 
Artemire 1720, Voltaire T 
Arthur (King), 1691, Dryden O (music hy 
Pnrcell) 

Arthur King of England, 1598, Hatliau ay PI 
(See “ Misfortunes of Arthur ’ ) < 

Artihce, 1721, CcntUvrc C 
As Cool as a Cucumber 1851, W B Jerrold 1 
As f ou Find It, 1703 Boy»e C 
As You Like It, 1600, Shakespeare C (Tko 
quarry of this play was Lodge snovol called 
Itosalgnde, 1690 ) 

Asdrubal, 1047, Jacob MontBeury T 
ABmaria or I’he Ass Comedy (b c 254 - 184 ) 
Plautus C (Latin) Translated into blank 
verse by Messrs Thornton, Rich, Warner, 
and Colman, 1769-74 
Assignation (The), 1672 Dryden C 
Assignation (The), 1807, Miss Lee C 
Assommoir (L ), 1878, Zola D (Seo “ Drink ”) 
Astras Appeased, 1797, Oliiari (transited 
from Metastasio) 

At Home, 1818, G Mathews E. 

A talanta In Caly don, 1864, Swinburne DPm 
Athalla, 1733, Handel O 
Athalla, 1844, Mendelssohn O 
Atballe, 1690, Racine T (translated by J G 
Knight 1822) 

Atheist s Tragedy (The), 1611, Tourneur T 
Athelwold, 1732, H01 T 
Atbelwold, 1842, W Smith T 
Athenais (1677-1768) Lagrange T 
Athenian Captive 183S, lulfonrd ChPl 
Atonement or Branded for Life, 1863, Mus- 
kerry D (Les Misaables of Victor Hugo 
dramatized) 

Attila, 1667, Corneille T 
Attila, 19th cent , Verdi O 
Attilio Regolo, 1740, Metastasio O 
Atys, 1780, Piccmi O 
Aucbindrane (Seo “ Ayrshire Tragedy ") 
Auction of Pictures, 1748 Toote F 
Auction (The), 1767 T Cibber F 
Au gusto (A’) 1665, Amore T 
Aulularla (n c 254-184), Plautus C (Latin) 
Translated into blank verse by Messrs 
Thornton, Rich, Warner, andColman, ] ,63- 
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lnrcliano in Palmira, 18X4, Ro-sin! 0 
Aurcngzebe, 1G75 Dryden lie PI 
Author {The) 17. >7, Toot*' F 
Antbors Farce (The), 1731 bidding F 
Av mt, Pendant ctApres, before 1822 Scribe V 
Avarc (L'\ 1GG7 Molicre C (indebted to the 
Aid ul aria of Plautus) 

Avocat Pstelm (V) 170G, De Brnejs. F (This 
was a reproduction of a comedy attributed 
to Blancbet, ttbo died 1619 but Bouillct 
says it wa3 more ancient still ) 

Ayrshire Tragedy, 1830, sir W Scott T 

Babes in the Wood, I860 Tom Taj lor (Rob 
Yarrmgton tn 1001, wrote Tiro Lament- 
able Tmg'dies, one of ttbidi teas about a 
young child murd red in a wood by two 
ruffians by command of its uncle ) 

Baalim (n c 480-107), Eunpid»s (Greek) 
Translated by Potter 1781, W odbull, 1782, 
Buckley, pr , In Bohn 3 library 
Baccbides (nc 254-181) Plautus C. (Latin, 
based on a Greek comedy by Menander) 
Translated into blank verso by Messrs 
Thornton, Rich, Warner, and Colman, 
17G9-74 ) 

Bad Lovers 183G, Coyne C 
Bague de Thercs- 18G1, Carmouchc C 
Bijazet, 1672, I aclue T 
Balder s Dod 1773 tvald or Evald D 
Bill(37ie) 1G32, Chapman and Shirley C. 
Hallo in March era (Cn) 1SG1 1 erdl O 
Banditti (The) or Lady’s Distress, 1G3S, D Urfoy 
PI 

Banishment of Cicero 17G1, Cumberland D Pm 
Bankers Daughter (The), 1879 B Howard D 
Bankrupt (The), 1776, Foote F 
BaptLtts (1506-1582) G Buchanan. T (Latin) 
Barbarossa, 1755, Brov n T 
Barbe Bleue 1SGG, OfTenbach C Br 
Barblcr de Seville (Le) 1775 B“anmarchais C 
Barblere di Siviglta, 1780, I’aisiello O 
Barbiere di Shiglla, 181G, Posdni O (sir H 
BLhop altered it) 

Barmecides (Lei), 1778, Laharpe T 
BarnweU (See ‘ George BarnwelL") 

Barry (J fie. da), 1836, Ancelot V 
Bartholomew Fayrc, 1GU, Jonson C 
Bashful Lover, 1G3G, printed 1Gj5 Ma'singer C 
Bashful Man (TTie) *-1857, Moicrietr C D 
Basil (Count) 1798, printed in the <*Series,” 
1802, J Baillie T (the pardon of “ love’ ) 
Basket Table 1700 Centlivre. C 
Bastard (The), 1052 C Manucho T 
Bas len et Bostlenno (1719-1800), Favart. (XC 
Bath (Tilt) or file Western Lais, 1701, D Ur- 
fey C 

Baltaile de Danes, 1851, Scribe and I>gouve C 
Battle of Alcazar, 1594 Pecle T 
Battle of Ho. tings, 1778 Cumberland. T 
Battle of Hermann (1776-1811), Klelst HD 
Battle of Hexham 1789 Colman C 
Battle of Scdgmoor, about 1675, duke of Buck- 
ingham F 

Bear Hunters (1802-1879) Bnckstone 
Beatrice di Tcuda, 1833 Bellini 0 
Beau BromnH 1858, W r B Jerrold C 
tV-au e Duel, 1703, Centltvre C 
Beauty, 1G16 Jonson C 
Beauty in a Trance 1G53, Ford C. 

Beauty in Bistres", 1G98, Mofewc T 


Beauty’s Triumph, 1676, Duffett It 
Beaux’ Stratagem 1707, Tarquhar C 
Becket (See ‘ Thomas k Becket ) 

Beggir of Bethnal Green, 1831, Knowles C. 

(See “ Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green ”) 
Beggars Bush 1622, Fletcher (Beaumont died 
1616) Folio edition 1647 C 
Beggar’s Opera 1727, Gay C O (music by Lin- 
Icy Dr Pt-pnsch adapted music to this 
opera) 

Believe as yon List, posthumous 1653, Mas 
singer C 

B-lisaire, 1645, Botron T 
Bclisarius (1757-1823), Kemble 
Bellamere Lari of Carlisle, 1607 T 
Boliamlra or The Mistress 10b7,sirC Sedley C 
Bellomira, 1818, Shed. C 
Belle Arseno (La), 1775, Fuvart OC (music 
by Monslgny) 

Belle Hdlcne (La) 1865, Offenbach O Bf 
Belles Stratagem (The), 1780, Mrs Conley C 
Bells (The), 1874 Erckmann Chatrian, adapted 
from The Polish Jew (qv) 

Belphegor, 1S5C C Webb and L Buckingham 
D (translated from the French of Dennery 
and Founder) 

Belshazzar, 1822, Milman D.Pm 
Ben Nazir, 1827, Grattan T 
Bencv olent Tor (The) * Cro^s Mu E 
Benyowskl, 1811 Kotzebue (The English ver- 
sion is called The Virinn of the Sun ) 
Berenice, 1670, Racine T (the hero and hero 
ine meant for Louis XIV and Henrie ta of 
England) 

Bertram, 181G, Maturin T (copyright was 
£525) 

Bertrand ct Raton, 1833, Scribe C 
Betrothal (The), 1852, G H Bober 
Betsy, 1879 Barnard (from the Trench) 

Better Late than Lever, before 1814, Andrews C 
Beverley, 1748, Sannn D 
Bianca, 1817, Ingemann. T 
Bianca, 1859, Balfe O 
Bianca Visconti, 1843, W fills T (Greek) 
BickcrstatFs Bury ing 1710, CentUvre C 
Bijou Perdu, 1855, Adam. Pt Pc. (libretto by 
Deforges) 

Billy laylor (1802-1879) Bnckstone 
Bird in a Cage (The), 1633, Shirley C 
Birds (77ie),B c 409, Aristophanes C (Greek) 
Translated by Mitchell 1820-22, Carey, 
1824, Hickie 1853, Rudd, 1867 
Biron s Complracie 1604, Chapman T 
Biron s Tragedy, 1605, Chapman T 
Birth (1829-1871) Robertson C 
Birth of Jupiter, 1797, Olivari (translated from 
Metastasio) 

Birth of Merlin, 1603, Rowley C 
Birthday (He) 1801 C (from Kotzebue) 

Biter (The) 1705, acted 1706 Powe C 
Black and WTntc, 19th cent., Wilkie Collin" C 
Black Domino, 1841, an English version of 
Scribe s Le Domino Loir 1837 OC 
Black-Eyed Susan, 1822 D Jerrold N.D 
Black Horse (The) before 1620 Fle’cber I’l 
(See “Pakemon and Arcyte ”) 

Black Pnnee 16G9, lord Orrery if.Pl 
Black Sheep (1805-1868), Coyne. 

Blackness 1616 Jonson C 
Blanche of Navarre, 1839 James PI 
Blazing Comet (The), 1732, S Johtt'on C 
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Blighted Being (J), 1854, Tom Taylor 
Blind Bargain (17G5-1841) Reynolds C 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1559, Chapman PI 
Blind Beggar ofBethnal Green, 1692 acted 1C00, 
Bay C (Sea "Beggarof Betlmal Green ) 
Blind Beggarof Bethnal [Bednal] Green (The), 
1745, Dodslej C 
Blind Girl, 1801, Horton C 
Blind Lady (The) 1GG0 Howard 0 
Bloodie Banquet (The) 1G39, R Davenport T 
Bloody Brother, 1G39, Beaumont and Fletcher 
T 

Blot on the 'Scutcheon, 1813, R Browning T 
Bluo Beard, 1797, Sedalne CO (music by 
Gr6tr>), 18GG 

Bluo Beard, 1798, Colman Mu Sp (music by 
Kelly) 

Bine Beard, 1868, Offenbach 0 Bf 
Blurt Haster Constable 1G02, Middleton C 
Boadicea, 1011, Fletcher T 
Boadlcea, 17G3, Gloaer T 
Bohemian Girl, 1844, Balfe 0 (burlesqued by 
H J Byron in The Bohemian G'/url) 
Bohemians or Rogues of Paris, 18G3 Stirling D 
Bohemlcnne 18G2, St Georges 0 C 
Bolte d Argent 1853, Dumasyifs C 
Bold Strobe for a Iiusband, 1782 Mrs Cow- 
ley C 

Bold Strobe for a Wife 1717, Centllvre C - 
Bombastes Furioso 1790, Rhodes F 
Bon Fils 1785 Florlan C 
Bon Menage 1782, Florlan C 
Bon Pore, 1783, Florian C 
Bon Ton, 17G0, Burgoyno C 
BonTon,l77G, Garrick F (the above curtailed) 
Bondman (The) 1G24, 5 1 ass i nger and Field 1 
Bondman (The), 1780, Cumberland 
Bondman (The) 184G Balfe 0 
Bondman (The) or Lovo and Liberty, 1710, Bet- 
terton C 

Bonduca 1G47, Beaumont aud Fletcher T 
(contorted by Thomas Sheridan into a 
spectacle) 

Bonne Mere, 1784, Florlan C 
Boots at tho Swan, 1857, Selby F (Dickens’s 
tale dramatized) 

Borderers (The), 1795-9G, printed 1842, Wonls- 
\\ orth T 

Bothwell, * Ware T 
Bothwell, 1874, So Inhume T 
Bourgeois GentlUiommo 1670 Mollcro C. 
Bourgeoises u la Mode, 1G54, Dancourt. C 
Bourse (La), 1856 Ponsard F 
Bow Bells, 1880, Mr Byron D 
Box and Cox, * J M Morton F 
Box Lobby Challenge (27is), 1794, Cumberland C 
Bradamante, 1680, Garnler T 
Braganza (77ie Duke of), 1775, Jepbson T 
Brato (The), 1833 Buckstone Mel (Cooper’s 
novel dramatized) 

Brazen Ago (27ie), 1G03, T Ifeywood C 
Breach of Promise (1829-1871) Robertson C 
Brennoralt (1G09-1641), 6lr J Suckling T 
Brule (The), 1640, Nabbes C. 

’"•ride (37ie) 1808, Romer C 
Bride of Messina, 1803 Schiller T 
Bride s Tragedy (27i«) 1822, Boddoes T 
Brides of Aragon ( The), 1823, Beer T 
lnler Cliff, 1842 George Morris D 
■xBngand (The) 1829 PlanchC- 
•i'-on, (Sea « Saratoga 


Brlstowo Mcrchand (The), * Ford and Dekker 
Britannia Trlnmphans, 1637, Davennnt M 
Brltannfcns, 1669, Racine T 
British Lnchantcrs (The), 1701, G Gran 
villc D Pm 

Briton (The), 1722 Philips T 
Broken Heart, 1633, Ford T (His best.) 
Broken Hearts, 1876 Gilbert TC 
Broker of Bogota (1S03-1854), Bird T 
Brother and Sister, 1633, Ford P 
Brother Sam, 19th cent., Oxcnford, Sothem, and 
Buckatone C 

Brothers (77ie), 1652, Shirley PI 
Brothers (The) 1728, Aoung T 
Brothers (37ie), 17G9 Cumberland C. (based 
on “ Pho Little French Lnn j or,’’ q v Sea 
“Adclphl ’ ) ____ 

Bmtns, about 1690, Miss Bernard T 
Bratus, 1730, Voltaire T 
Brntus (Junius), 1783, Alficrk T (translated 
by C Lloyd, 1815) 

Bratus (Junius) 1823, Andrlenx T 
Bratus ( Lucius Junius ), 1679, 1 ee T 
Bratos (J ucius Junius), 1784, Duncombc T 
Bratus (Marcus) 1783, Alfierl. T (translated 
by C J loyd, 1816) 

Brutus and Cassius (1764-1811) Chenier T 
(See * Conspiracy of Brutus ' ) 

Brulus or Tho Fall of Tarquln 1820, Payne T 
Bubbles of the Day 1842 Jcrrold C 
Buckingham, 1876, Wills II PI 
Buffoon (Sir Hercules) 1622-1681, Lacy C 
Bull (See” John Bull ’) 

Bury Fair, 1689 Shadn ell C 
Buslris 1719, Aoung T (copyright was £84) 
Bus»y d’AmhoIs, 1607, Chapman 1 
Bussy il’Amboin, 1691, D'Urfey T 
Busybody (27ie) 1703, Ccntllvre C (based on 
Dryden s Sir Martin Marall, 1667) 

By Rojal Command, 19th cent , Stirling C O 
Byron's Conspiracy (See "Blron’s Gonsplra- 
cie ”) 

Cabal and Love, 1783, Schiller T 
Cadi Dup6 (Be) 1761, Monsigny OC 
Cailina or L Enfant tin Mystcre, 1800, Guilbcrt 
de Pixerccourt Mel 
Caesar and Pompcj, 1631, Chapman T 
Cesar and Pompey or Cesar a Revenge, 1607, 
acted by tho students of Trinity College, 
Oxford 

Cain, 1821, Byron Mys 
Calo Graeco 1720, Leo O (See “ Gracchus.’ ) 
Cams Gracchus, 1815, Knowles H T 
Cuius Gracchus 1825 Monti II T (rendered 
Into French by Dupllssis, 1854 , and into 
English by lord John Russell 1830) 

Calus Marius 1680, Otway T (This is Shake 
speare s Conolanus reset ) 

Calandrla (La), 1490, Blbbi C (the first Italian 
comedy) 

Calaynos, 1S48, G H Boker 1 

Caleb Quotem, * H Lee 

Califo de Bagdad, 1799, Boicldteu O 

Callsto about 1679, Crowne M 

Calistus, 1630 Anon T C 

Callisthenc 1780, Piron T 

Giljpso 1779, Cumberland 

Calypso, 1803, Winter O (Seo “ Gracchus ”) 

Calypso and Telemachus (1677-1720), Hughes O 

Camaraderie (La), 1637, Scribe ft 
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Cambl^cs (King), 15G9, Fn =lon T (referred 
to by v 'lti(vC‘-'iic-trc, 1 Hen 1 1 ., Act II sc. 4 ) 
Cambyscs, IG71, bcttlo T 
Camcril ttman 18 ( Q , Jnnn p Fy C 
Camilla 1001, B Corneille 'J 
Camp (Thc\ 1780 bherldan Mu D 
Campaigners (We) or Pleasant Adicnturcs in 
Brussels, 1093 1) Urfey C 
Campaign or Lav e In the Last, 1787, J( plison 0 
Cauipa'pf (Sen • Alexander and Campa'pf,' 
Cupid and Campasp? ' ) 

Candidate (We) about 17ol, Dent b (Sea 
Rival Candidates ’*) 

Caprices of a Rover (The) ltco Goetiie C 
Capricious Lover! (Wei 17Ci lLJloyd CO 
(from the CMpncci d Amour of baiart) 
Captain (We). 1013, Ileaumont and blcieher C 
f nj *aln Mario, 1577 Cotton C 
Captlfn (her) 1015 Rotrou C (Imitated from 
the Cor tai of Plautus) 

GtplUe (We), IBS' 1 I cult. Mil 
( jptli o (77e) 1709 D’cl erst KT 
Caj tlvcs (T‘ e) 1*33, J Gay T 
Gij tlvl (tic. 2at-ie<) l’lautus C (1 Min) 
Translated Into blftnU vitro by Messrs 
Thornton, Rich, U inter, and Column, 
1767-*4 (See 'CiplIK ) 

Cap hit) (The) 172s-17-tt,t(uld s mltb Or 
Capu Jilu (PA 1770 Foote 
Ca-artarua. I* 3 Mason 1) I’m 
C-raetact •, 1808, Itisliop l*n HI 
C traianne (//t), 1783. tint i 0 
Card of banct, 1001 tiretne C 
Cardinal (T'c), 1052 Shlrhy I) 

Cevdlnal lleatoii, 1833 liiiiant T 
Can le«i Husband (The) not Clldur C 
Cirel(.fiShepb' , nle , H(7he) 10 0 1 CfolTiJ TC 
Canos (/Art), 10i0, Otuay T 
Ca los I Von) 1787 chiller T 
(a memo (We), 17F-> Cumberland T 
Carnival (FA 1CC3, /'orVr C 
Carnival of \ r nice, 1781 , ri< bell C O 
Carteminla the lair Nun of Winchester, 
IC.,5 I rencr 1 

Ca«c Is Alternl (The), 1009 Jonson C 
l-Jdlil (no. 33t-is|) Plautus C (Latin, 
lase,l on a Omt comedi by Dlpbllos) 
Translated t> blnttl verso by Messrs 
Tlijrnton, I’lclt, Warner, and Colman, 
l?G9-"4 

Casaandrc 17lit cent., GalprniNlo. T (trans- 
IuO-dbyrlrC (olt/nll 1053) 

Cass mire (ie77-17as) La, gnu, e O 
Ca lu» (1077-175-,) Lagrangi T 
Ca*'e 1 07 Pobcrt-on C. 

Ct< (llan (The) 18a3 Talfutird T 
Castle of Ardaluria 170 s Okiep CO 
Ct tie of S^rnto, * Htartwtll Mu I 
Cadle of I rm n ranee i TAe) Om of tin o'dejt 
Morality plays In the lanptta, c 
Castl'' 6p -ctre 1707 Du I* J) I 
l-artor and Pollux 17,0 Bernard O 
Catch Him W ho Can DCs Hook 
Caterltio Comma, 1841, Ron I rltl O 
Catherine Dougla”, 1M7 Helps T 
C nhcrlne fire) 1837, lblfc O 
tilth* fine of Ildlbronn (177C-1H11), KleR* C 
Catiline, 1S22 (roly T 
Cullin'' 8 Conspiracy 1CH, Jenson 1 
Catiline -s Conspiracy (K (-H,23),Co «on HD 
Cdo, 1713, AddlstM 1. 


Caton d’tJtlqne, 1715,Dochamps O (music by 
Vinci) 

Catono In Utica, 172C, Metastaslo T (music 
by Ird) 

Cntspatv 1850, Terrold 
Ce qul Plait nu\ Firomes i860 Ponsard C 
Cicchiim (La), 1700 l’icclnl O 
Celestlnn (&po “ Spanish Baud ’*) 

Cenel (We), 1819, Shelley P 
Csncrcntoln (La), 1817, liosslnl O 
Cltilto!, Admiral of I ranee, 1030, Chapman _T 
Cltainc (bne), 1811 , Scribe C 
Chalet (he), 1834, Adam OC (libretto by 
Scribe) 

Challenge for Bcautlo (A) 1000, Thomas Hey 
wood TC 

Chances (The) 1020 , Fletcher (nciumont died 
1010) O (altered first by the dul e of 
Buckingham, and then by Garrick Into a 
farce) 

Changeling (The), posthumous 1C53, Middle 
ton 

Cbwgement d (Jnlforme, 1830, Dennery D 
Chittges (The), 1C33 Sblrlev C 
Chanson uc bortttnlo, 1801, Olfcnbiclt O Bf 
Clnperon Pougc (is), 1818 Itoleldleii O 
Chapter of Accidents (The), 1780, Miss Dec C 
Charity, 1871, Gilbert Pi 
Chirlatanlsmo (/>), beforo 1823 Scribe Tt Pc. 
Clnrles 1 , 1750 Ilavird 111) 

Charles 1 , 1828, b Cobliain Brener HJ 
Charles J 1830, Miss Mltfonl H I) 

Charles JL, 1853, Gurnty H PI (boo • Crom 
noil 

Charles I , 1872 V Ills II PI (This is the 
play n Licit Irving acted In ) 

Cltarli s JI , 1819 Macfarrcn O 
Utarlts 11 (1792-1852), J’aync D 
Charles VI, 1841, lialcvy O (libretto by 
Delniiutc) 

Cbnrfcs VII , 1831, Dumas If D 
Charles I\ , 17B9, Chenier It 1) 

Clmrlcs \II 1820 I'lattchfi H I) 

Charles lo 'luncralre, 1814, Gullbcrt do Pl\tro> 
court D 

Charlotte Corday, 18 j 0, Ponsard T 
Chaste it St Germain, 1800, Reslnndes D 
Chaste Afayd In Chcipride ( The), 1020 , Middle 
Ion G 

Clnstelard, 1805 Stvlnburnc T 
Clintdet (MJs du) about 1834 Ancelot V 
Gliatterboa (The) 18j7, )V B Jerroid C 
Cluats of bcapln, 1077, Otnny P (from 
Molkre s Jburbrncute Scapin, 1671 C.) 
CbtTkntato (1820-1877) Hnlllday 
CheH. I romlecs of God unto Man, 1538, Halo 
Mir PI , 

Clicrchettso l'Dsprlt (La), 1710-1702, FatarC 
O C 

Chtshlro Comics, 1730, S Joltnson C 
Chester Mysteries (21) 1 lio oldest dramatic 

uorks in the language Ascribed to k. 
Ih y den trim died 1 Cl 
Cltevnller A h ilodt 1052, Dancourt C 
Chicn do Moutaigls (le), 1814, Gullbcrt da 
I’ixf recoil rt R 

Cliltns iltt Mont fat. Bernard 1838, Antler T 
Child or Nature (1703-1821), Incbbald 1) 
Children of the Avood 1816 Alorton C 
Cfiia airy, 1873, It Leu P| 

Cltloridla.1030, JoDBOJl M 


(libretto by 
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Choephori, e c 458, zEschylas T (Greek) 
Iranslated by Potter, 1777 , Buckley, 1349 , 
Plumptrc, 1809 

Choleric Man, 1775, Cumberland C 
Chosroes, 1049 Fotrou T 
Cbrlstabel 181G Coleridge D 
Christian Slave (27ic) 1855 Mrs Bcecher-Stowe 
T ( Unde 2 tors Cabin dramatlze<l) 
Christian turned lurko (A) 1G12, Dabom PL 
Christine, 1830, Dumas H PI 
Christine a Fontainebleau, 1829, Souilfi D R 
Christine cn Suede, 1829, Brault 1LP1 
Christmas, icic, Jcphson 
Christo Triumphante (fit), 1551, J I'oxe T 
(Latin), translated 1579 

Chrlstopho Colomb, 1815, Guilbert do rixcre- 
conrt D 

Chronicle History of Lcir King of England 1578 
Anon II PI (This was tho quarrj of 
Shakespeare s King Ixar ) 
Chrononhotonthologos 1734, Carey MochT 
Cid(77ie) 1021, Gmlhelmdc Castro P 
Cid (The), 1C3G, Corneille T (on adaptation of 
tho above, translated 1714 bj J Ozell, 
1802 bj a “ Captain ’ ) 

Cid (The) 1037, J Butter T C 
Cid (The) or The Heroio Daughter, 1714, J 
Ozell T 

Cinna, 1630, Comcllle D H 
Cinna s Conspiracy, 1640, T Cibber T (copy- 
right was £13) 

Cinthla s Revels (See “Cynthia s Revels ’ ) 
Cintluas Revenge 1G13, Stephens C 
Circassian s Bride (The) 1800, Iii-liop O 
Circe 1G77, C Dave riant T 
Ciro RIconoscluto 1739, Leo O 
Cistcllarla or The Casket Corned} (n c 254-184) 
Plautus. C (Latin, adapted from a Greek 
play bj Menander) Translated Into blank 
verse bj Messrs Thornton, Rich, Warner, 
and Column, 1709-74 
Citizen (The), 1761 Murphy F 
Citizen General (The) 1793, Goethe C 
City Heiress (The), 1G32, Mrs Behn C 
City Madam (The), 1G59, Massinger C (posth ) 
City Match, 1G3D Maync C 
City Nightcap (The) 1GG1, R Davenport T C 
(a dramatized version of The Curious Im- 
pertinent In “Don Quixote’ welded on a 
talo of the “Decameron,” day vli nov 7) 
City Politics, 1672, Crownc C 
City Ramble (The), 1712, Settle C 
Citj Witt (The), 1G53 Bromc C 
City of the Plague, 181G Wilson D Pm 
CivSMVara °r Henry VI (The), 1721, T Cibber 

Clandestine Marriage, 1766, Colman tho Elder 
and Garnck C (bi^ed on The False Con 
cord by Townley, 1760) 

Claracilla, 1641, Killigrew TC 
Clari, tho Maid of Milan, 1822, Payne Mu D 
(music by Bishop) 

Clavijo 1774, Goethe D (translated 1798) 
Clementina 1774, Kelly T 
Clemenza di Tito, 1734, Metastasio O (music 
by Leo) 

Clemenza di Tito, 1754, Gldck O 
Clemenza di Tito, 1791, Mozart O 
Cleomcnes, 1G92, Dryden and Sotliern 
Cleone, 1740 Dodsley T 
Cl“omce, 1775, Hoole T 


Cleopatra, 1594, Daniel T '' 

Cleopatra, 1639, May T 
Cleopatra, 1773 acted 1775 AlTarl T (trans 
lated by C Lloyd, 1815) 

ClCophtre, 1G30, Mairet T 
Cltopatre, 17th cent, Calprcni.de. T (trans 
lated by R Lot eday, 1663) 

Clcopltrc, 1750, Marmontcl I 
Cleoputre Captive, 1550 Jodelle T (Antony 
and Cleopatra by Shakespeare, iG03 T ) 
Clifford, 1817, Clifford. T 
Clitandre, 1632 Corneille 
Clo«erle des Genets (La) 181G, Soulle D 
Clotilde, 1832, Soulle T 
Clouds (The) n 0^423, Aristophanes C (Greek) 
Translated by Stanley, 1697, White, 1759, 
Cumberland, 1797, MitcheB, 1 820-22, 
HicklO 1853, Rudd, 1867 
Clytemnestra, 1823, Beer T 
Cobbler's Prophecy (The) 1594, Wilson D 
Cocatns, n c 387) Aristophanes C (Trans- 
lated by Mitchell, 1820-22 , Dickie, 1853, 
Rudd, 1867 ) 

Cockle (See “ Sir John Cockle at Court.”) 
Coen Imaginaire 1660 Mollere. C 
Ccclum Bntannlcum 1633, Carcw M 
Coffee-house Politicians, 1732, Fielding C 
Cohnette d la Cour (1774-1826) Gretry O 
Colleen Bawn, 1860, Boucicault C 
Columbus, 1793, Morton H PI 
Combat of Love and Friendship (The), 1634, 
Mead C 

Combat of the Tongue 1607 Brewer C (Crom 
well acted tbo part of Ttictus in this plaj ) 
Comedienne (La) 1816, Andrieux C 
Comedlcns (Lcs), 1819 Delavigne C 
Comedy of Errors, 1593, Shakespeare C (first 
mention 1598) 

Comical Gallant, 1702, Dennis C (This is The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, by Snakespearc, 
1596, new set ) 

Comical Hash (The), 1625-1673, Margaret 
duchess of Newcastle C 
Comical History of Don Quixote, In three parts, 
1694-96, D Ur fey C 

Comical Lovers (The), 1671-1757, C Cibber C 
(copyright was £10 15s ) 

Comical Revenge or Love in a Tub, 1664, Tthe 
rege C 

Commissary (The), 1TG5, Foote F 
Committee (The), 1G70, Howard C (See 
“ Honest Thiev es ' ) 

Common Conditions, 1676 * C 
Commonwealth of Women (The) 1636, D'TJrfey 
T C (based on Fletcher e Sea 1 oyage) 
Complaint of Rosamond (15b2-1619), Daniel T 
Comte d Ory (Le) 1828, Scribe C 
Comtes=e d Escarbagnas, 1672, Mollere C 
Comus, 1634, Milton M (music by Lawes) 
Comus 173S, Arne 0 
Confederacy (The), 1705, Vanbrugh C 
Confederates (The), 1717, Jos Gay F 
Confederates (The) about 1720, Breval Sit D 
Conflict of Cousclcnco (The), 1681, M oode 5 Mo 
Conquestof China, 1676, Settle T 
Conquest of Granada, 1672 Dryden T 
Conrad, 1772, Magnocavallo Pr T 
Conscience or The Bridal Night, 1823, Haynes 
Conscious Lovers (The) 1722, Steele C 
Conseiller Rapporteur (Le), 1841, Delavigne C. 
Conspiracy (27is), 1038, H KilBgrew T 
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Conspiracy (3ft<), 179G, Teph'oa T (M"las- 
tarios CUmensadi Tito) 

Conspiracy of Brutus 1031, Antoni T (S°o 
" Julius Caesar ") 

Conspiracy of the I’axzl, 1783, Alfleri T (trans- 
lated liy C Uovd 1815) 

Con ta it Couple (The), 1700 rerqnbar C 
Constant Maid (TV), 1 G 10 , Shirley C (altered 
Into Joreirdlfird out a Way 1G61) 

Con ontinn (7"ic) 1010 Shirley C 
Conte ,i!on between Liberality and Prodigality, 
lt,t>2, () Greene Mo 

Contunljn lietsve/n the Hon'es of Lancaster 
and Tori', 1003, Anon H PI (Shakc- 
<ptaro6 part II of ]I nry 1 L, published 
1033 is very like It Indeed ) 

Conte* ] a 1 , lne do Aasarre (Lei), 1S50, 
Vrilie and L"guusi. 

Contc eJ b 'ection {They, 185e Toro lay lor 
Cm'ract (7V) 17s0, T Irani Un C 
Co itris nees(77e) 1710 C-inv Ik! F 
Convict (Th 1, l<to, J \\ ils in D Pm 
Cousisajo 3e Pledra, 1 r AC, firso <1 l Vollno 
ariose name tsa< Tiller C (This Is the 
o igiual of all the Don Juans 1 
Cx! ra a Cucmnb'T 1951 W B Jerrold F 
C, phle {Th' Grand) 1732, Goethe O 
Cispn to f7V\ ltOo-l'tiT, Molloy C 
Lip teduMlh„i 1715 niif-e-iv C 
Corwin ct CallHm", 1 G3C, Lafos*" T 
Coddan, 17K1 ksharp" T 
CorlJlaiiu*, K10 bln> esp are T (Seo In 
aad-rof His Country ’) 

Corlol-nu" I73J, founded on Haym s drama of 
(\<j 0 J'jr.io Cunolano, muse by Attllo 
Ario 1 

Co'lolanuj, 1710 Thomson T 
Coredls, IGet KyiL T (frou GamlcpB tra 
gidv Cbrn'U') 

Corn'll" loU Gamier T (eM! above). 
CjT)"be, 17C S Ilctiaultand I n*Lhcr T 
(orcteJaune 1"GI Carmouche C 
Cm ntlon (The), IG10 Shirley C. 

Corsilre (77ir), IhoG, Adam. II 
Co-sican Brulhers 181", Uuuc'canlt D 
Co"slc3ns l'Sn D (from Hot-ebne) 

Ootu L-ra (Ijx), 1780, Martini O (The hog 
II h atrelon Is c-lled The bi eye of Ilct 
prrde ) 

Cad 1 an Tutt", 1788 Morari O 
Ci mod Medici 1-J7 Homo P 
Co 111 1\ bore (We) IG^o, Anon C 
Count I „mont, 17-S Goethe T (translated 
1818) 

CoU"t of Hu-gundy 1733, Anne PiOmtrcc 1’L 
(from ko r hne) 

Count of 'Narbo me 1791, Jcpbson P (Wal- 
ly. 1c a Clude qf Otranto dratmtlred) 
Counterf It I re-' nunent, 1S7G Hon ells C 
{/nit t rfell? 1G'7 L"aU"td 0. 

(.< ante s of Salisbury, I7C7 Hartson T 
Country Attorney (The), 1703 Cumberland C 
Com try Captain (The), 1G19, duko of Scw- 
cas’le C 

Coun’ry Girl" (17ic), 1CI7 IJrcrcr C 
Co in try Girl (77ie) 1UC-1770, Garric) C 
(altered from The Country It ( ft, by V y- 
chrrlsr) 

Country fums*, 171G, Vanbrugh F 
Country Innocence, 1077, Leancrd C (a pla 
glarlsu of Th' Crjrtry Oirlc) 


Country M ake (J7ie) IBth cent Doggck C 
Country W ife, 1G7G, Wycberly C (largely 
borrowed from L'Ecole des Maris and 
L’Luo’e des demines, by Molkrc, qv) 
Courageous Turk (Auratb I ) IGJ2 Goff T 
Courier of Lyons, 1852, Stirling 1) 

Couronno de Bluets, 1830 Houssaye 
Court Beauties, 1835, Plaudit. C 
Court Beggar (77ia), lGo3, Eromc C 
Court Secret (The), 1G53 Shirley C 
Courtley Mco (Sir) 1GS0, Crowne C (based 
on Moreto s A o Pnedc Scr, vrldeli vs as bor 
rowed from Lope do Vegas Mayor Jm- 
possitalc) 

Courtly Masque (A) 1G20 Middleton M 
Cosent Gard"n, 1032 primed 1G3S, Jaablxs C 
Covcnt Gallon W reded 1G33, Brome C 
Cosntry Plays (The), In MS , MG3 
Ci s is sndo de Pledro (Sre “ Cons ivado ” etc ) 
Covcomb(77ie) IG12 B"auuiont and Fletcher C 
Coceners (The), 177-1 Foote F 
Creation (The) 1738 Ilavdn Or 
Creatures of Impnl e IDtb cent-, Gilbert 
Creob (The) 1815-1874 C S Brooks D 
Cmisa, 1751, Whitehead T 
Crispin GeatHliommo(lC10-1635), Ant J Jlbnt- 
Ileury C 

Critic (The), 1779, Sheridan F (“Clr Tretful 
Plagiary ’ Is meant for Cumberland ) 
Critique (La) 1GG2 Mollcre O 
Crochets da Pirc Martin (Us) 185«, Cormon 
and Grange (This Is the original of Oven 
ford a 1‘orter’s Anot, and Boucicault s Daddy 
O DouaI ) 

Croclato in Pgltto (II) 1825 Meyerbeer O 
Crasus 1GW W Alexander, carl of Stirling T 
Crasns, 18)5, Richards P 
Croiusscll (Lord), 1C02 Anon II PI 
Cromssell 1827 Motor lingo ILP1 (See 
“Charles I ’ ) 

Cromssell 1817, Richards II T1 
Cros. Purpose", 1842, O Brlen F 
Cross n Diamond" 1812 (Lngll h s-erelon of 
Hiamants de la Caurontie, jr) 

Crowns for a Conqueror ( 1), 1G39, R Davcn 
port D 

Cruel Brother (The) 1G30, Dascnant T 
Cruel GIB 1707, Centllvro 
{ riitch and Toothpick, 1878, Sim" B 
Cry 1751, Mc"d bidding and Collier 

Cuck Queanes, etc , 1821, Fucy C 
Cuculloor The Hood (n c 251— IB l) Plautus C 



man, 17G3-74 

Cunning Lovers (T7ie), 7651, llromc C 
Cup (The) 1891, Tennyson T 
Cupid and Cninpaspe, 1533, 1 yly L D 
Cupid and Death 1G53, Shlrlcv M 
Cupid and I’sy chu, 18th cent MBller LD 
Cupid In W aitlng 1871, Vb B Jerrold C 
Cuplda Itoscnge 1G1G Beaumont and I letcher 
C (The quarry of this play ssns Sidm y a 
Arcadia ) 

Curo for is Cuckold (A), 1GG1, "W ebster aud Ross- 
Icy C 

Cure for Romance, 1810, Thomson C 
Cure for the Heartache, 18)1 Th Morton C 
Cure of Saul, 1770 Arnold O 
Curfew (We) 1770-180), Tobin PI 
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Custom of the Country, posthumous 1647 Bean- 
mont and Fletcher 1 
Cutterof Coleman Street, 1GG3 Cowley C 
Cyclops (bo 480-407), Euripides Sat I) 
(Greek) Translated by Potter, 1781, 
Modhull, 1782, Shelley, with Buckley’s 
prose translation In Bohn s series 
Cymbellnc, 1G05, Shal espeare T 
Cj mon (171G-1779), Garricl D B 
Cymon and Inhlgenla (1031-1701), Drydcn 
Cynthia and Cyrus 17GS, Boole T 
C> nthlaand Endymlon, 1G07, D'Orfey D 0 
Cynthia's Pev els, 1000, Jonson SatC 
Cy rll’s Success lflth cent , H J Byron 
Cyrus, 1708 Boole T 
Cyrus tho Great, 1G0G, Banks T 

Daddy 0 Dowd 10th cent , Bonclcnult I D 
(See “ Crochets du Pcrc Martin ’ ) 

Daisy Farm (77ie), 1871 II J Byron Dom D 
Dame Blanche (Aa), 1829, Boleldicu 0 C 
(libretto by Scribe) 

Damo Medecln (/la), 1G10-1G95, Ant J Mont 
floury C 

Dame VollGe, 1838 Balfe 0 
Dame an a Cornelias, 1848, Dumas fils C 
Dimes Capitainea(Aes) 18 j 7, Bober O 
Damolselle, 1G53, Brome C 
Damoleelle a Marier (/.a) before 1822, Scribe 
Damolselles 1 la Mode 1GG7, Flccknoc C 
Damon and I ytblas, 1571, it Eduards T (See 
“ Ferrcx and Parrcx ' ) 

Damon and Pythias, 1825 flanlm PI 
Dancing Devils (77<e) 1721, E Ward 0 
Dan 1 Druce, 1870, Gilbert D 
Daphne and Amintor, 17G5, Bickers ts/T 
Darancs 1743, Bill 
Darius (King) 15G5 Anon Mir PI 
Darius 1603 published 1607, lord Stirling T 
Dark Glen of Bally folll (The), 19th cent , 
Stirling ID 

Daughter (77t«) 1830 Knowles D 
Daughter of St Mark, 18H, Balfe O 
Daughter of tho Isles 1801, Leslie O 
Daughter of the Stare (The) 1815-1874, C 8 
Brooks D 

Daughter to Many (A), 1828, Blanche O 
David (1724-1803) lUopstock S.D 
Parld, 1834 Ncuhomm Or 
David (King), 1874, Armstrong T 
David Garrick (bee 'Garrick”) 

Days or Jezebel (The) 1872, P Bayne HI 
Days of Yore, 1796, Cumberland C 
De Christo Triumphante, 1551, Foxo S D 
De Montfort, 1788, Baillte T 
De Paris n Corbel! etc 1854 Demollere C 
Deaf and Dumb 1785, Bolcroft II D 
Death Fetch 1830, Horne D 
Death of Adam (1724-1803) Klopstocl SD 
Death or Marlon e, 1838, Home T 
Death or Eero 1090 Pcchantre T 
Death of Itobert Earl of Huntington, in two 
parts, IG0I, Hcywood PI (See Bohln 
Hood ’ ) This play Is by some attributed 
to Ant. Munday and Chcltle 
Death s Jest book or The Fool s Tragedy, 1850, 
Bcudocs D 

Debates In the Police Friend, I9th cent 
lierz V 

Debauchee (The) 1077, Mrs Behn C 
Deborah, 1“33, Handel Or 


Deformed Transformed, 1824, Byron D 
(founded partly on The Tnree brothers a 
novel, and partly on Goetho o laust The 
“Wood DomoD,” by 1! G Lewis, was 
from tho 6nme novel) 

DGgel (Ac), 1864, Sardon 
Delinquent (The), 1705-1841, Reynolds C 
Demafoontc, 1719, Mctastaslo O (music by 
Deo) 

Demctrlo, 1731, Mctastaslo O (music by Cal 
dara) 

Demctrio, 1742,'GlDck O 
Dcmocrite 1700, Rcgnard C 
DiSmophon, 1791, Cherubini O 
Dependant (Hie), 1798, Cumberland C 
Depit Amoureus, 1654, Moliore C 
Dtr I'rcischlitz, 1822, Weber O (libretto by 
Kind) 

Dervis (Ac), 1811, Scribe O 
Desert Flower (The), 1803, Wallace O 
Desert Island (The), 1700, Murpny I) .Pc. (from 
Mctastaslo) 

Descried Daughter, 1785, Bolcroft C (altered 
into The Steward) 

Deserter (The), it“0, Dlbdln Jin D (from Ta 
D lserteur •) 

Dcserteur (It), 1760, Scdaine C O (music by 
Mon-dgnyj 

Destruction of Jerusalem 1677, Crowne T 
(MB m an wrote The Fall of Jerusalem, 1820 

Destruction of Troy (The), 1G79 Banks T 
Deuco Is in Him (The), 1703, Column the 
Elder F 

Deux Amis (Let), 1770 Beaumarchais D 
Deux Aveugies (Acs) 1855, Offenbach O Bf 
Deux Billets (Acs), 1779, Florian C 
Deux Hoinmeg pour un Placard, I860, Desar 
bres F 

Deux Joumees, 1800 Cherubini O 
Deux Jumeaux de Borgnme, 1781, Florian C 
Deux Papas l'rcs-Bien, 1845, 1 ablche C. 

Deux Precepteurs (Acs), before 1822, Sorlbo 
Pt Pc. 

Devil of a Wire (I7te) 1686, Jevon C 
Devi) to Pay (The) 1731, Coffey Bd F 
Demi upon TwoSticks, 1768, loole I 
Devil s an Ass (The) 1G1G Jouson C 
Devils Charter, 1G07, Barnes T (chief cha- 
racter pope Alexander VI ) 

Devil s Law Case, 1613 Webster C 
Devil’s Opera (The) 1838, JIaefarrcn O 
Devin du Villago(Ae), 1752, words andmuslc by 
Rousseau Opta 

Dlable all cole, 1842, Boulanger C O 
DiableA Quatre (Ac) 1766 bedaine CO 
Diamants de laCouronne(A<s) l841,Auber O 
(See “Crown Diamonds ") 

Dlano et Lndymlon 1787, Picclnl O 
Dido, 1734 Reed P 

Dido, 1783, Marmontel O (ransic by Picclnl) 
Dido Queen of Carthage, 1594, Marlowe and 
Bash T 

Dido and AEncas, 1657 Purcell O 
Dido and jEneas 1727, D Ur fey - D E 
Didone Abbandonatn, 1724 Metastaslo Q 
(music by Sarro and by Vinci) 

Dio Zaubcrlkite (See' 7auherflutc ) 

Dfeu et la Bayadere, 1830, Scribe Q. 

Dmorah, 1859 Jleycrbeer O 
Dlocleslan, 1690, Purcell Q, 
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Diogenes and Hia Lantern, 1849, Tom Tay- 
lor C 

Dione, 1720, J Gav pi* 

Dionysius, 1748, Marmontel T (Denys It 
Tyrant ) 

Diplomnto (Lt), 1827, Delavigne and Scribe 
Pt. Pc 

Disappointed Gallant (The), 173S, A. Thomson. 

Disappointment (JA«) 1C34 Sontherne. C 
Discarded Son (The), 1854, Godfrey C (This 
Is an English version of Un hlsdtFamMt 
6ee “The Queen s Shilling ") 

Discontented Colonel, 1633 Suckling C 
Discovery (T7it\ 1763 Mrs Sheridan C 
Disobedient Child (Tht), 1576 Ingeland. Mo 
Distrait (Le\ 1697, Regnard C 
Distressed Mother (The), 1725, Philips T 
(Racine e tragedy An.droitw.qut Anglicized) 
Distressed 11 ife (TAc), 1743, J Gay C 
Diversionsof the Morning 1747, Foote. F 
Drvino OUmpiade, 1719, Metastasio 0 (mnsic 
by L"o) 

Divorce (Tnt), posthumous 1805 Alfieri C 
(tran Iatcd by C Lloyd, 1815) 

Djengis Rban on La Complete do la Chine, 1837, 
Anicct Bourgeois T 

Dr Last In His Chariot, 1769 Foote and flicker- 
ataff F (basM on Lt Maladt Imaginaire, 
by Mollere, 1673) 

Dr Magnus, 1804 Cormon D 
Dodypoli {Dr ), 1600 Lylv I’l 
Dog of Montargis, 1815 Mel (an English ver- 
sion of tbe C/nen dt Montargis of Gnllbert 
de FlxCrccourt) (There Is another French 
drama, called De Chien d Aubry, on the fame 
subject J 

Dolgts de Fee (Z>«), 1E58, Scribe and Legomfi 
OC 

Domino Nolr {Lt) 1837 Aulp-r OC (libretto 
by Scnbe) (See Black Domino ) 

Don Casar de Bogan loth cent , Boudcault 
Don Carlos 1C7G Otway T 
Don Carlos, 1787, Schiller T (translated by 
Calvert, 1836) 

Don Carlos, 1822, lord J Pussell T 
Don Carlos, 1844, Michael Costa. O 
Don Carlos, 1867 Verdi O 
Don Felix, 1714, Ccntllvre C (same as Tht 
T Yonder) 

Don Garda, 1785, AlBeri. T (translated by C 
Lloyd 1815) 

Don Giovanni, 1787, Mozart. O (libretto bv L 
da Ponte) Sir H Bishop recast this opera 
(S“e “ Giovanni ’ and “Convivodo ) 

Don Juan 16G5 GlQck, O 
Don Juan, 16C5 Mollere C (imitated from 
tho "Cons is ado ’ q v) 

Don Juan, 1673 Thomas Corneille C (from 
the Spanl'h comedy “ Convivado go) 
Don Joan, 1802 Iialkhrenner O 
Don J uan d Autrlcbe, 1835, Dclav igne C 
Don Pasquale, 1843 Donizetti O 
Don Pedre, 1857, Cormon D 
Don Pedro, 1795, Cumb< rland D 


Donna Diana, 1864, 17 llnrston C 
Donna del Lago (La), 1821, Rossini O 
Doom oCDevorgoil, 1829, sir \7 Scott PL 
Dot, 19th cent., Baacicault 
Double Dealer (The), 1694, Congreve. C 
Doable Deceit {Tht) 1736 IV Popple C 
Double Disguise {Tht), 1783, Murdoch C 
Double Falsehood, 1723 Theobald. T 
Double Gallant, 1707, Cibber C (copyright was 
£16 2s 6d ) 

Double Marriage, 1647, Beaumont and Fletcher 
Double Venvige, 1701, Dufresny C 
Double or Quits (See “ Quitte etc ) 

Doubtful Heir (Tht) 1652, Shirley C 
Douglas, 1756, Home T (based on the talc of 
Git Monce) 

Dowager (Tht) 1803-1878, C J Mathews 
Dragon of 1 Van t ley, 1737, Carey B O (Its 
eequel is called Margery or Tht Dragontss ) 
Dragons de la Relne, 1841 Deconrcelle C 
Dragoons (I7ie) 1879 Herscc (This is an Eng 
li'h version of Da Dragons de Till an, a 
comic opera by Malliart ) 

Drama of Exile, 1850, t B Browning 
Dramatist (Tht), 1789, Reynolds C 
Drames dn Cabaret, 1864, Dumanoir D 
Dream at Sea, before 1833, Buckstone Mel 
Dream of Sciplo (Tht), 1797, Olivari F (from 
Metastasio) 

Dreams (1829-1871), Poberison C 
Drink, 1879, C Reade D (from L’Astommoir, 
by Mons Zola, 1878) 

Druid or Tbe Vision of Fingal, 1815 Thomson 
Drummer (Tht), 1715 Addison C (founded 
on a tradition of Hurstmonconx Hou«c) 
Duchess de la Valliere 1836, Lytton T 
Duchess of Guise, 1838 Flotow O 
Duchess of Unify, 1623, Webster T 
Duenna (The), 1775 Sheridan. OpC (music * 
by Llnley). 

Duke of Braganza, 1785, Jepbson T 
Duke of Guise, 1GS2, Drydcn T 
Duke of Lcrma, 1665 fir Robert Howard 


Duke of Millaine, 1623, Massinger T (lmita 
tion of Shakespeare’s Olhelto) 

Duke s MLtress, 1638 Shirley 
Dulcamara, 1866, Gilbert D P 
Dumb Knight, 1603 Machin. C 
Dumb Lady 1672, Lacy C 
Dundreary Married and Done for (lord), 1859, 
H J Byron and Sotbem C (See Our 
American Cousin .' ) 

Dope (The), 1765 Mrs Sheridan C 
Dupe (See “ Who s the Dnpc? ) 

Duplicity 1781 Holcroft C 
Dutch Courtesan (The), 1605 Maratoa C 
(Revived in 1680, and called The liertnqt. 
Revived again In 1746, and called The 
I in tn*r TrtcJ.ed ) 

Dutch Lover (Tht), 1673, Mrs Bchn O 


Earl Godwin, 1796 Anne Tearsley T 
Earl of Essex (1610-1663) La Calprenede T 
Earl of Essex, 1678, Th Corneille T (Essez) 
Earl of Essex, 1632 Banks T 


Don Pedro de Portugal, 182 a Gil r Zarate D 
Don Quixote, 1846 Jfacfarren O 
Don Quixote In England, 1730, Fielding C 
Don Sebastian, 1690 Dryden T 
Don Sebastlano 1843, Donizetti 0 (composed 
In two months) 


Earl of Essex, 1753, Jones T 
Earl of Esses, 1760, Brooke T 
Earl of Gowrie (1785-1862) White PL 
Earl of Huntingdon (See “Death ofEobert 
Earl of Warwick, 1767, Dr T Franklin. T 
(See “ Warwick ') 
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Earl of AVcstmorclnnd, 1748 II Braokc T 
E-nst Indian, 1800, I<ov\ Is C (from Kotzebue) 
Ijistnard Hoe! 1C05, Jon'on, Ctmpman, etc. 
S it D to ridicule the Scotch (Revived by 
'late, and called The Cuckold's Haven 1C85 
Revived again by Mrs Lennox, and called 
Old City Manner*, 1777 ) 

Eccentric l,ovc, 1700, Cumberland C 
Lcbo ct NarcKse 1778 Gltlcl 0 
Ivclnlr (See L l^lalrc ”) 

1 xolc (bee “ E'Kcole ") 

1 cossalso (/ ’) 1761, Voltaire C (In which 
TrCron is gibbeted) 

Elgar, the Lngllsli Monarch, 1677, Thomas 
Itymcr II I’l 

Edith (1740-1800), Downman T 
Edward 1 , 1593, i’eclc II 1 I 
Rdnardll ,1592 Marlowe 1IT (Shakespeare's 
Richard II Is in Imitation of It, 1597 ) 
Edward IV In two parts, 1600, ihomas Ilcy 
wood II PI 

Edward and Leonora, 1730, Thomson T 
IMward tho Black Prince, 1610 Shirley II T 
Edwin (1678-1755), Joffcrv s, T 
Edwin and I Igitha, 179 j, Mad D Arblay T 
I dw In the Banished Prince, 1784 Douglas T 
Edwin tho Talr 1843, Tav lor II I) 

Egmont (Count), 1788 Goethe T (translated 
1818) 

Elavl, 1816 Bishop O 
1 Ider Brother 1037, Fletcher C 
Tlcctlon ( The ), 1774, Andrews Int 
Election of the Managers (Th r ), 1784, G Col- 
man D Skit 

Electro, about nc. 439 Sophocles T (Greek) < 
Translated by C A\ [aso] 1649 , j, Theo- 
bald 1714, G Adams, 1729, Potter, 1788 , 
Dale, 182 1, Plumptrc 1805 
Electro, nc 413 JLurlpide-. T (Greek) 
Translated by Potter, 17S1 , A\ odhull, 1782 
Elcctn, 1714, Theobald P 
1 lfrid or The lair Inconstant, 1710 lldl 
Elfrida, 1752 acted 1753, Mason 1 
1 Ifrida 1856 llalfo O 
1 l lljdcr, * Bam more G R.M cl S 
I 11 1855, M Costa Or 
1 lijah, 1846 Mendelsohn Or 
1 lisa, 1794, Chcniblnl O 
Elbca (1741-1813), GrCtry O 
I tixir d' Amour (Z/), 1815 Donizetti O 
1 llza (1710-1778) Dr Anic Op 
Ella Bosenberg 1807, Kenney C 
Ellen Wnrebam about 1834, Buckstune D 
(written for Mrs Aatcs) 

Flmcrick 1739, Lillo T 
I lolsa, 1786 Reynolds C 
Fives (The) 1835, Ilclberg Fy O 
Elvira, 1760 Mallet T 
rmlllaGalotti, 1772 Lessing T 
Emma, loth cent , Hern D 
Emma di Itcsburgo, 1620 Meyerbeer O 
Empedocles on Etna 1853 M Arnold D Pm 
Empcriqnes (Em) 1698 DeBruejs O 
Emperor of the East, 1632, Mosdnger 
Emperor or the Moon 1687, Mrs Bclin C. 
Empress of Morocco, 1673, Settle T 
Empress of Morocco 1074, DufTett T 
TnAvnntlesChlnols! 1858 Lablchc C 
Enchnnled Lovers (Me), 1663, Lower P 
— (The') 1849, Balfe O 
-undone, 1721, Metastaslo Mu D 


Endymlon, the Alan In theMoon,1691, J.Lyl) 
AlytD 

rnfant du Pcuplo ( Cn), 1847, laihrouvse C 
Enfants d’Edouard (ies), 1833 Delavigne 11 D 
I ngaged, 1877, Gilbert T C 
England In the Days of Charles IT, 1877 
A\ ills C 

rngl!“h Fleet (1739-1802), Arnold Mn D 
I ngUsh Gentleman (Me) 19th cent, H J 
Byron C 

English Merchant, 17G7, Colraan C 
3 ngllsh Moor (The), 1653, Brotne C 
I ngllsh Bogun (The) 1663, Thompson C 
Englbh Itogue (The) 1671 Head 1 x 
EuglDU Princess or Death of Richard HI , 1667, 
Caryl T 

English Travellers (Me) 1633,Th.Heywood G 
Englishman In Paris, 175 J Eootc F 
1 ngllshman returned from Paris i7j 0, Toole I 
1 ngllshmcn for my Money 159G,IIaugbton 0 
rnrlco dt Borgogna 1818, Donizetti O 
Enrico IV , 18 14, Balfe Op 
Fnselguement Mutucl 184G, Nus C 
Envies do Mde Godard 1848, Carmoucbo C, 
Ephesian Matron (Me) 1769 Blckerstaff 
Epicharis ct Efron 1793 Lcgouvf T 
Eplcceno or The Silent \\ oman, 1GD9, Jonson C 
Lpldlcus(nc 251-184), Plautus O (Latin) 
Translated Into blank verse by Messrs 
Thornton, Rich, A\ nrner, and Colman, 
1769-74 

Fp'om A\ cll», 1673, Shadwell C 
I reehthcu" 187G Swinhunie T 
Trigone (1G77-17GS) Lagrange T 
r rik (King), 1876 Go« o I 
Enk VII , 19th cent Bojo T 
Erlphvlc, 1732 A'oltuire T 
Ennlnla or Tho Cliastc Lady, 1GG5 Flecknoo 
TC. 

Tmanl [Ilcmanl], 1830 A ictorHugo I’ T 
1 mini, 1841, A r erd! O 
Lvclnve do Camotns 1843 Flotow O 
Esmeralda 1833, Victor Hugo P D (An 
I ngllsh version In II I Bv on) 

Espcridl (Gli Orh), 1722, AletartasiD O (music 
by Porpora) 

Esprit do Contradiction 1700 Dufrcsnv T 
1 “sex (See “ Earl of 1 »scx ") 

1 siher, 1689, Racine ST 
Lather, 1720, nandel (first performance 1732) 
Or 

Estrella 1 8G5, AVallacc O (left Incomplete). 
l.sulc di Granada, 1823, Meyerbeer O 
1 teocle, 1799, Legouvfi T 
Ltolle do Lord (I,), 1854, Meyerbeer 0 
(libretto by Scribe) 

Ftolle do Seville (/*), 1842, Balfe O 
E tourdls (be*) 1788, Andricnx C 
Eugene Aram, 1873 A\ r G AVills D (lou 
Lytton s novel dramatized) 

Eugenic, 1767, Beaumarchais 1) 

Eugenie One Drama of a Trilogy (1749-1832), 
Goctl e T 

Eumenidcs no 458, jEschylus T (Greek) 
Translated by Potter, 1777 Buckley, 1849 , 
Dalton, 1868 , TJumptre, 1869 
Eunnchus or The Eunuch, n c 162 Terence 
C (Latin) Translated by Bentlcv 1726, 
Colman tho Elder, 1765, Barry, 1857 , etc. 
Euphoslno ct Coradln, 1790, Hoffmann OG 
(music by M6hul) 
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Fnryanthc, 1825 Weber 0 
Eurydlcc, 1731, Mallet T 
ivadne or The Statue, 1819, Shell (Tht Traitor, 
by Shirley, 1631 reset) 

Evasion de Marie Stuart, 1822, Guilbert de 
Pixer&ourt D 

Evening s Love ( An), 1CC8, Drydon 
Every Mail (written in the reign of Edward TV), 
Anon Mo (printed by i’vnson) 

Every Man in His Humour, 150C, improved 
1598, Jonson C (Gamch reset this 
comedy ) 

Fvcty Jinn out ofllisllnmour 1599,Jon«on C 
Lverj One has His Fault, 1791, Inchbald C 
(coalbed £ 700 ) 

r xatnple (TVie) 1037 Shirley 0 
Excommunicated Prince (77i<), 1079 Bed low T 
Exiles of Siberia, 1789, Aude D 
Litravaganf-hephcrd (!(7ie), 1 Gj 4 Tit (from 
Corneille). 

Extremes or Men of tho Day, 165a, 0 Pourhe 
(it R Falconer) 

Ezecblas, 1501 Udal S D 
Ezio, 1723, Mctastasio O 

Fablt (.The), 1573, Anon IT Pi 
Facheux (/.«) 1051 Molicre C 
I aded Flowers 1874 A AV A’Beckctt C 
Fair Anchoress of l’ausilippo, 1010, Massln- 
ger C 

Fair Circassian (The), 1720 Dr Croxall D Pm 
(This Is Solomon s Sony dramatized ) 

Fair Circassian (The), 1749-1814 S J Pratt T 
Fair Maid of the I xchange 1007, JIcj « ood 
Fair Sfald of the Inn postliumous 1G17, Beau- 
mont and FTctchcr C. 

Fair One with the Golden Locks (77ie), 1813 
PlanchS 

Fair Penitent (The\ 1703, Rowe T (quarried 
from The J-atal Doiery bj Mas'lnger) 

Fair Ouaker of Deal 1C17, Cli bhadvvcll C. 

(altered bj Ed Thompson) 

Fair Quarrel 1017, Middleton and Powlcj C 
Talr Ito'amond (^ee ‘ Rosamond ") 

Fair Rosamond, 1830 Barnett II O 
Fairy Knigbt(77ie), 19th cent. Tordand Dekker 
I aithful Friend 1047, Beaumont and Fletcher 
Talthful Shepherdess, loio, Fletcher P (in 
imitation of 17 Pastor hi do, 1590 q v ) 
Falcon (J7ie), 1879, Tennyson V (In one act) 
(The story Is from Boccaccio s Decameron ) 
Fall of Jerusalem, 1820, Milman, D Pm 
(Crowne wrote, in 1030, The Destruction oj 
Jerusalem T ) 

Fall of Mortimer, 1731, Mortimer II PI 
Fall or Foitugal, 1809, Dr AN oleot (Peter Pin- 
dar) T 

Tall of Robespierre, 1791, Coleridge n Pi 
Fall of the Giants, 1745, GlQck O 
False Alarms, 1807 Kenney Opta (inusil 
by King and Broham) 

False Concord 1700, Townlcy C (See “ Clan- 
destine Marriage ') 

raise Count (77i /•), 1082 , Mrs Behn C 
Talse Delicacy, 1703, Kelly C 
raise F'ricnd (1072-1720) A r anbrugli C 
Fabe Impressions, 1790 Cumberland. C 
False One (The) 1019, Fletcher (Beaumoni died 
1618) T (That is Cleopatra and J Cie'ai ) 
Fal“o Shame, 1872 Marshall C 
Falstaff, 1833, Balfe O 


FalstalTB Wedding, 17CG Mortimer H PI 
Famille Benoiton (La), 1805, Sardou D 
Tamille Poisson (1m), 1633-1090 Poisson C 
Famlllo Renncvillo (la) 1802 Dcmollere D 
Famille an Temps do Luther (Une), 1836, Dela- 
vigne T 

Famille de Luslgny (La), 1830 Soulie D 
Family Honours, 1878, Marshall Pi 
Tamily Legend (The), 1810, Baillle T 
Family of Lov‘e(27ie) 1008, Middleton C 
Famous AHctones of Henry A r (The), 1'7p 
A non H PI (This was tho quarry of 
Shakespeare’s Henry Y ) 

Fanatico per la Mnslca, 1709, Mayer O 
Fancies Chaste and Noble, 1038, Ford T C 
Fancy s Festival, 1057, Jordan M 
Fnnisca, 1805, Cherub ni O 
Farhielll, 1837 Barnett O 
Farm House (77ie), 1757-1823 Kemble F’ 
Farmer (J7ie) 1783 Shield O 
Farmer s AVife (The), 1780, Dilxhn junior C O 
Taro Table (The) 1770-1801, Tobin 
Fashion 1815 Mowatt C 
Fashionable Lev ites (1752-1820) Slacnallj C 
Fashionable Lover (2 he) 1772, Cumberland C 
Fast and AA clcome, posthumous 1060, Mas 
singer C 

Tata Morgana, 1838, Heiberg Fy C 
ratal Contract(77ie),lCG3,Hemmings T (from 
the French) 

Tatal Curiosity, 1736, Llllo T 
Fatal Discovery, 1709 Home T 
Tatal Dowry, 1020 Massinger and Field T 
(See 1 Fair Penitent ’ ) 

Fatal Extravagance, 1721, Mitchell. T (altered 
by Hill, m 1710) 

Fatal Falsehood, 1779, H Store T 
Fatal Friendship (1079-1749) Mrs Cockhum T 
Tatal Love (1048-1721), Settle i 
Fatal Slarriage, 1092 Soutliemo T (Seo 
“ Isabella or The Fatal Slarriage ”) 

Tatal Alston, 1716, Hill T 
Fate of A’lllainy (27ie), 1730 T AA’nlker T 
Father Baptiste, 19th cent , Stirling D 
Father s Revenge (A), 1703, carl ol Carlisle T 
Faucon (Le) 1772, Sedainc O C (music by 
Slonsigny) 

1 anlkner, 1893, W Godwin T 
Taussaircs Anglaises (Les) 1833, Cormon D 
Taussc Magic (La), 1775, Mnrmontcl O (music 
by G retry) 

Faust, pt 1 1798, 11 1823, Goethe T or rather 
a dramatic poem (English versions by 
Leveson Gower, 1823 , A Hayward 1833 , 
J S Blackie, 1834 Anster, 1835 R Tal- 
bot 1835, J Blrcb, 1839, J Hills 1840, 
L Filmorc, 1841, SlacDonald, 1812 Gur- 
ney, 1843, C H Knox 1847, birAA r Scott, 
1851, Grant, 1863 , STartin 1870, Taylor, 
1871, B Bernard, Scoones , Swanvv icke , etc 
Fanst and Slargneritc, 1877, Boucicault. 

Faust o Slarghento, 1859, Gounod O 
Faustus {Dr ) 1001, Slarlowe T 
Favonta, 1843, Donizetti O 
Fav ouriteof Fortune(7Vte), 1866, AT Slarston C 
Fazio 1815, Slllman T 
Fee Urgclc (La), 1 749-1805, Tavart O C 
Feigned Courtezan (The) 1079, Sirs Behn. C 
Fclnto par Amour (La), 1734-1780, Dorat C 
FClIx, 1777, Sedame OC (music by Sion 
sl£nj) 
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Felix (Don) (See “ The Wonder ") 

Felton (John), 1802, Stirling HP1 
Female Academy (The), 1021-1073, Margaret 
duchess of Newcastle C 
Female Dramatist, 1.782, Caiman Mu F 
Female Officer (1707-1823), Kemble F 
Female Parricide (77ie), 1761, Crane T 
Female Prelate (The), 1030 Settle T 
Fcmolo Volunteer (The). 1801, Hallorom D 
Femme ft Deux Maris (La), 1802, Gullbcrt de 
Plxerecourt V 

Femme Jalouse (Fa), 1720, Joly C 
Femme Juge ct Pnrtle (Fa) 1GGG Montfleury 
C (reduced to tlirco acts by Lera}, 1821 ) 
Femmes ct lo Mfirlte dcs Femmes, 1821, An- 
tier C 

Femmes ct le Secret, 1843, Ddaddd C 
remmes Savantcs (Fes) 1G72 Molicro C 
Femmes Soldats (Fes), 1800, Dartols C 
Femmes Terrlbles (Lcs), 1858, Dumanolr D 
Tendon, 1793, Chenier T (An Lngllsh -ver- 
sion by Merry ) 

Fernando, 1808, Sardon O (adapted by S ' 
Ldwards) 

Fcrrex and I’orrex, 1GGI-62, Bnckhurst T 
(called Gorboduc by sir P Sidney The 
first three acts by Norton, the last two by 
Sackullo lord Itucklmrst First Lnglish 
tragedy) (See “ Damon and Pythias ” ana 
“ Ralph Roister Doister ’) 

Fcstin de Pierre (See “ Don Juan ’’) 
lestus, 1830, Dailey D Pm 
Feudal Times (1785-1862), White, l’l 
1 ew (The), posthumous 1S05, Alflerl C (on 
the subject of Oligarchies) 

Fidelc Berger (Le), 1837, Adam O C 
Fidclio, 1701, Beethoven O 
Ficsco, 1783 Schiller T 
riesco, 1850, H Elliott. T 
Flesque, 1824, Ancclot T (a French version 
of the above) 

Iigaro (Sce“Maringcdc "and “Nozzo ) 
Filippo II , 1783 Alflerl T (translated by 
C Lloyd 1815) 

Tille de Jephte, 1814, Meyerbeer Or (See 
“Jcphte ) 

rillo de l'Exlle (La), 1810, Gullbcrt do PlxSre- 
court D 

rule dcs Bols, 1800, Weber O 
FUlo du Cid (Fa), 1840 Delnvignc T 
Fllle du Diable, 18G0, Thlboust D (See “ Fils 
du Diable ’ ) 

Fllle du Regiment, 1840, Donizetti O C 
l'illedu Tambour-Major 1879 Offenbach C Bf 
Flllcs de Marbro (Fea), 1853 Barricrc D 
FUs de Famllle (Un) 1853, Bayard and Bievillo 
C (See ' The Discarded Son ’ ) 

Fils de la Nult, 1357, Sejour D 
Fils du Liable, 1860, Dcaddfi D (See “ Tille 
du Diable ”) 

Fils Ingrats on L’Ecole de» Peres, 1723, Plron C 
Fils Natural, 1767, Diderot C (See “Natural 
Son ’) 

Financier ct le Savetler (Le), 1819-1880, OITcn 
bach O Bf 

Fine Companion (A) 1G33, Marmion PI 
rinestrlna (Fa), posthumous 1805 Alflerl C 
(scene laid in hell), translated by C Lloy d, 
1815 J 

FInta Glardlniera (La) 1774, Mozart O 
Flole do Cagllostro (Fa), 1835, Brlsebarre D 


Flrmllian, 1854, T P Jones (t e. ArtoUfl) 
SpT 

First I loor (The), 1755-1818, Cobb F 
First Impressions, 1813, H Smith C 
F tret Lov c, 1795, Cumberland C 
Fleurcttc, 1833, Labrousse C 
Flitch of Bacon, 1778, Dudley Mu F (muslb 
by Shield) 

Flitting Day (The), 19th cent , Herz. D 
Floating Island (The), 1655, Strode TC (mnslb 
by Lawcs) 

Florinda, 1G99, Handel O 
Flowers of tho Forest, 1847, Bucksfone R D 
Flying Dutchman, about 1830, Fitzball Mel 
Hying Scud, I860, Bouclcault D 
Tolies Amoureuscs, 1704, Rdgnard C 
Follies of a Day (The), 1745-1809, Hotcroft C 
Tollies of the Night, 1842, Blanche C 
Folly as it Hies (17G5-1841) Reynolds C 
Tond Husband (The), 1G7G D Urfcy C 
rontalnbleau, 179B, O’Keefe C 
Fool made Wise, 1741, S Johnson C O 
-Fool of Quality (1G33-1C9D) Poisson C 
Tool turned Critic (The), 1G78, D Urfcy C 
Fool would bo ft Favourite (The), 1G57, Carlcll 
PI 

Fool's Opera, 1731, Aston O 
Fool’s Preferment (I7i«), 1G88, D Urrey C 
(Fletchers play The Tivo Loble Kinsmen 
The songs are by Purcell ) 

Fool s Revenge (The), 1859, Tom Taylor II D 
Fopllng Flutter (Sir) 1G76, Etberege C. 

(second title of The Man of Mode) 

Forced Marriage (The), 1770, Armstrong T 
(Sec “ Maringo Force.’ ) 

Forest (27ie), 1G1G.B Jonson 
For Love or Money (1830-1877), Halllday C 
rorgerj , 1832, Buckstone Mel 
Formosa, 19th cent , Bouclcault 
Tortrcsso du Danube (La), 1805, Gullbcrt dfl 
I’lxerccourt Mcl 

Fortunate Isles (The) 1G2G, B Jonson M 
Fortunato Isles (The), 1840, Blanche 
Fortunatus (Old) or The WIsliing-Cap, 1000, 
Dekker C 

Fortune by Land and Sea, 1G55, Tb Hcywood 
TC 

Fortune’s Fool (17G5— 1841) Reynolds. C 
Fortune’s Frolic, abont 1800, Alllngbam F 
Fortunes of Nigel, sir W Scott s no\cl 1822, 
dramatized by A Halllday 
Forza del Destino (La), 18G9, Verdi O 
Foscari (I due), 19th cent Verdi. O 
Foscarl (The) 182 G, Miss Mitford II T 
Foscari (The Tico), 1821, Byron H T 
Foul Play, 191b cent , C Lendc and Boucicault 
Foundling (The), 1748, E Moore C 
I oundling of the Forest, * Dimond PI 
Four Llements (The) before 1536 Rastell Int 
Four Fine Gallants, 1007, Middleton C 
Four Ps (Palmer, Pardoner, Polxcary Pedlar), 
1530, printed 15G9, J Hcywood Int 
Four Plays In One, posthumous 1617, Beaumont 
and Fletcher C 

rour’PrcntlccsofLondon, 1632,neywood H PI . 
Four SonB of Aymon, 184S, Balfe O 
Fourberles de Scapin, 1G71, Moliire. C (See 
“ Cheats of Scapin ") 

Fox (See “ Yolpone ’’) 

Fra Dlavolo, 1830, Aubcr OC (libretto by 
Scribe) (Fra Dlayolo, by H J Byron ) 
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Francesca da Rimini, 1816, Hunt BTm. 

I rancis I„ 1830, r A Kemble, IT I’l 
Francois I ft Madrid 1826, Brlfaut T 
Fredolpho, 1818, Maturin 
Freethinker (ITie), 1774 Lessing D 
Frei'chdtz (Der\ 1822, Weber 0 (libretto by 
Kind) 

French ltefugfe (The) 1S3G, Mrs S C Ilail FI 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 1638 Greene C. 

(first acted in 1591, first printed 1694) 
Friendship in Fashion, 16S3 Otwaa C 
FYogs (The), B.C. 405 Aristophanes C (Greek) 
Translated by Dnn'tcr, 1812 , Mitchell, 
1820-22, Hlcklc, 1853 Budd 1867 
Frercn Peep (Vie) 1857, \i ill le Collins P 
Fugitive (The) 1768-1803 J Richardson C 
F uncral or Grief A la Mode 1701, Steele C 

Gabrlcllc dc Vcrgy, 176°, Do Bclloy T (This 
is the storv of Itaval do Courcy and the 
Dime de Fayel whoso history was written 
by G A. Crapclet, and published In 1829 ) 
Gageure Jmprovuo (La), 1772 Sedainc C. 
Gatant Jardlnler 1667, Dancourt. C 
Gnlathca, 1692, J I llv FI 
Gallant (The). 1765 0 Kcefo C 
Gallants (The), 1C9G, G Granville C. 

Galottl (See " Lmllla Galottl ') 

Game at Chess* ic24, Middleton C 
Game of Life (the), 19th cent., J Brougham 
DFc 

Game of Love (The) 10th cent., J Brougham 
D Fc. 

Gome of Speculation 19th cent , Sllngshy Lau- 
rence (i e G II Lewes) Adapted from 
Balzac’s Mercailet fe t'aizeur (See “Spccu 
Tation ’ ) 

Gamester (The) 1637, Shirley C (Altered by 
C Johnson Into The Il./e’j It chef, 1711, 
27 s Gamerten, by Garrick 1753, The 
TTi/c’s Stratagem by J I’oole, 1827 It 
was founded on a tale by MalespInL) 
Gamester (77ie) 1709 Centlivrc T 
Gamester (J7te) 1753, K Moore. T 
Gamesters (The) 1768, Garrick. C (See above, 
” Gamester ) 

Gammer Gurton 6 Needle 1561, Mr S Master 
of A rts (paid to bo bishop Still , but be w as 
nndcr nine years of age at the date given 
It was printed in 157G when Still was 32 
This was onr second corned}) (Sec ‘ Rois- 
ter DolFter ” and Mcsogonus ”) 

Garmon dc Fermo (Le) 1801, Brirelar c D 
Garrick (David), 1864, Robertson C (adapted 
from the Trench). 

Gay Deceivers 1604, Coiman F 
Gazza Ladra (Aa\ 1817, Rossini C O 
Gemma dl Vcrgi, 1835, Donizetti O 
General (27ie) 1653, Shirley TC 
Generons Conqueror, 1702, Higgons 
Gcncvldvc de lirabant, I860, Oilcnbach O Bf 
Gentle Shepherd, 1725, Ramsay P (altered by 
Ticl ell in 1786) 

Gentleman Cully (The'), 1702, C Johnson Fi 
Gentleman Dancing Master, 1673, FVychcrly C 
Gentleman Usher, 1606, CbapmaD C 
Gentleman of Alsntla (27is) 1688, Shadwcll C 
(sometimes called The Squire of At ratio) 
Gentleman of Venice (A), 1655, Shirley T C 
Geiiviere, before 1822, Scribe Ft Pc 
George Barnwell, 1730, Llilo T 


George Dandin, 1668 Moliero C 
George a Green, 1509 Greene C (a ballad 
bearing the fame titlo is amongst Greene s 
Dramatic Wort.s) 

Geta, 1687, Pechantrc T 
Gibraltar 1701, DcnniB D 
Gil Bias, 1760, L Moore C 
Gllden Ago (The), 1874 Clemens (“Mark 
Twain ’ ) C 

Giovanni (Don) 1787, Mozart O (libretto by 
L da Ponte) (See “ Don Juan ’) 

Giovanni in London (1687-1770), Moncrieff 
O Tax 

Giovanni of Naples, 1839, Landor (Sco “Don 
Giovanni ’ ) 

Giovanno d Arco, 1803, Verdi O 
Gipsies Metamorphosed (The), * B Jonson M 
Gipsy Warning, 1838, Benedict O 
Gi ipns, 1842, Gridin T 
Giraida, 1850, Adam OC 
Girl 8 Romance (A) 1879, Roucicanlt D 
Girls (27ie), 1879, H J Bjron C 
Gisele, 1841, Adam B 
Glullo Sablno, 1781 Sarti O 
Glullo Sablno, 1784, Cherubini O (a pupil of 
Sarti) 

Giuseppe, 1732, Mctastasio O 
Glustlno, 1712, Mctastasio T (aged 14) 

Give a Dog a Bad Name, * J M Morton C 
Gladlotetir, 1841, Altenheim T 
Gladiator (The), 1803-1854, Bird T 
Glass of Government (I7ie), 1575, Gascoigne 
TC 

Glencoe, 1839, Taifourd. T 

Gli Ortl Lsperidl (Sce“OrtI ") 

Goblins (The), 1636 Suckling C fa wretched 
imitation of Miranda and Ariel in The 
7impest) 

Godly Queen Hester, 1561, Anon Mir FI 
Goetz von Bcrlichengcn 1773 Goethe It D 
(Unglish acrsions by Rose d Aguilar, 1795 , 
sir W Seolt 1799 ) 

Going to tbo Bad, 1858, Tom Taylor C 
Gold Mine or Miller of Grenoble, 1854, Stir 
ling D 

Golden Age (J7ie) 1611, Th Ilcyuood C 
Golden Branch (The), 1847, Tlanchfi 
Golden Fto-cc (37ie) 1815, Plancb6 
Golden Legend (The), 1851, Longfellow D Fm 
Golden Pippin, 1765, OHnrn 
Good Nnturcd Man (The), 176S, Goldsmith C 
Good Soldier (The) about 10SO from R Poisson 
Good for Nothing, 1851, Buckstone CD 
Gorbodnc. (Seo “ Ferre* and rorrex ) 

Gotham Election, 171G, Ccntlivre C 
Governor of Cyprus, 1703 Ohlmixon 
GracchuF, 1792, Chenier T (Sec ‘CmoGracco ’) 
Gracchus (Ca us), 1815 Knowles II T 
Gracchus (Caius), 1825, Monti HT 
Grando Dncbesso do Gcrolstcin (La), 1867, 
Offenbach O 

Grasshopper (The), 1877, IlolIIngsht'ad C 
(from tlio French) 

Grateful Talr (The) 1717 C Smart Pi 
Grateful Servant, 1630, Shirley PI 
Graj (Sco “Grey”) 

Great Caslmlr (The), 1879, Leigh MuD (mush 
by Lecocq from the French) 

Great City (The), 1830-1877 Haltiday C 
Great-Duko of Florence, 1030, Massinger C 
Grecian Daughter, 1772, Mnrpby T 

4 T 
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Grecian Heroine {The), 1121, 1) Orfey O 
Green Bushes, 1845, Buckstone D 
Green Domino, 1810, Komer C 
Green-Ejcd Monster (The), 1828, PlanchS 
Gregory V3L, 1840, Horne T 
Grey ( Lady Jane), 1638, Calprinede T 
Grey {Lady Jane), 1U6, Rowe T (copyright 
was £75 5s ) 

Grey {Lady Jane), 1876 Tennyson T 
Grief a la-Mode, 1702, Steele C 
Grim, the Collier of Croj don, 1G62 C by J T 
Gnselda (1774-1839), Pner 0 
Grlselda, I860, L Arnold D (See “Patient 
Grissel ”) 

Grlselda, 1873, M E Braddon T 
Grondenr {Lc) 1691, De Brueys C 
Grotius (1761-1819) Kotzebue 
Grotto on the Stream {The), 19th cent , Stir 
ling D 

Grove {The) or Lovers’ Paradise, 1700, Old 
mlxon C 

Guardian {The), 1637, Massinger C (altered 
by Garrick in 1759) 

Guardian {The), 1650, Cowley O 
Guebres, 1762, Voltaire T 
Gul's Hornbook, 1609, Dekker C 
Gustave IU , 1833, Scribe O 
Gustave or Le Napolitaln, 1825, Anlcet Bour- 
geois D 

Gustavus Erlkson (1679-1749), Mrs Cockburn 
Gustavus Vasa, 1733, Plron T 
Gustavus Vasa, 1739, Brooke 1 
Gustavus Vasa, 1797, Kotzebuo T 
Guy Manneriug, 1816, Terry Mu PI —music 
by Bishop (This is a dramatized version 
of sir IV Scott a novel so called, 1815 ) 


H (Mr ), 1806, C Lamb F 
Habit de Cour, 1818, Antler D 
Hnlne d’Gno Femme {La), before 1822, Scribe 
Pt Pc 

Half Pay Officer (1706-1767), Molloy C 
Halldon Hill, 1822, air IV Scott A dramatic 
sketch in three acts 

Hamlet Prince of Denmark, 1696, Shakespeare 
T (printed 1G03) 

Hamlet .Travestied, 1811, Poole F 
Hampstead Heath, 1706, Baker C 
Handsome Hernani, 1879, H J Byron B 
Hanging and Marriage, 1722, Carey F 
Hannibal and Scipio, 1635, acted in 1637, 
Nabbcs T 

Happiest Day of My Life {The), 1802-1879, 
Buckstone 

Happy Family (The), 1799, Thompson PI (from 
Kotzebue) 

Happy Man (The), 1797-1868 Lover O 
Happy Pair, 1868, S T Smith Cdto. 

Hard Struggle (d), 1868, IV Marston PI 
Harlekin Patriot (27ie) 1772, Ewald D 
Harlot s Progress {The), 1733, T Cibher Ev 
Harold, 1876, Tennyson H Pm 
Harry Gaylove (Sir), 1772, MIbs Marshall C 
Hartford Bridge (1764-1829) Shield Bin T 
Haunted Tower (The), 1793, Cobb Mu D 
(music by Storace) 
llaydee, 1847, Auber O 
He Would if Ho Could, 1771, Bickers taff C 
ne s Much to Blame, 1790 Holcroft C 
- Hear* (The) and the World, 1847, IV Mar- 
•ton PI 


Heart’s Delight (The), 1830-1877, Halliday C 
Heauton timoroumenos or The Self-Tormentor, 
B c 163, Terence C (Latin) Translated 
by Bentley, 172D , Colman the Elder, 1765 , 
Barry, 1857 , etc. 

Heaven and Earth, 1822, Byron Mys 
Hector, his Life and Death, 1614, Thomas 
Hcywood H PI 

Hecuba, b c 423, Euripides T (Greek) Trans 
lated by Potter, 1781, Wodhutl, 1782, 
Morgan 1865, Giles, 1866 
Hecyra or The Stepmother, bo 165, Terence C 
(Latm) Translated by Bentley, 1726 ) Col 
man the Elder 1765 , Barry, 1867 
Heir (The), 1622 May C 
Heir at-Law (The), 1797, Colman C (See 
“ Lord s Warmlngpan ’’) 

Heir of Vironi, 1817, Pocock Mu.D (music by 
Whittaker) 

Heiress (The), 1786, Burgoyne C 
Helen and Paris, 1768, Glilck. O (libretto by 
Calzablgl) 

Helena, n c 412, Euripides T (Greek) Trans 
lated by Potter, 1781 , Wodhull, 1782 
Hellas, 1821, P B Shelley L D 
Helping Hands, 1855, Tom Taylor C 
Helter Skelter 1704, E Ward C 
Helvellyn, 1864, Macfarren O 
Helvfitius, 1802, Andrieux C 
Henri IH 1829, Dumas. H D 
Henri IV , 1725, Becklngham 11 D 
Henri IV, 1834, Balfe O (Enrico IV) 

Henri IV en Famille, 1828, Deforges D 
Henrlette tho Forsaken, about 1835, Buck 
stone C 

Henrlette Deschamps, 1863, Carre D 
Henry H , 1773, a drama produced by adding 
together the two subjoined 
Henry EL King of England with the death of 
Rosamond, 1693 ascribed both to Bancroft 
and to Mountford H T 
Henry and Rosamond, 1749, Hawkins H T 
Henry IL, 1799, Deland H D 
Henry II 1843 Helps H D 

1 Henry IV ,1698, Shakespeare HP1 (printed 

1593) 

2 Henrj IV , 1598, Shakespeare H PI (printed 

1600) 

Henry IV with , Sir John Falstaff, 1700, 
Betterton C (the sequel in 1719) 

Henry V , 1699, Shakespeare II PI (printed 
1600) (This play was suggested bj that 
called The Famous Victories of Henry V) 
Henry V , 1723, Hill. H PI 

1 Henry VI ,1692, Shakespeare HP1 (alluded 

to by Nash, in Pierce Penniless, 1592) 

2 Henry VL, 1594, Shakespeare H PI 

3 Henry VI., 1595 Shakespeare H PI 
Henry V7L 1812, Chenevbc. H PI 

Henry VIII , 1601, Shakespeare H PI (Knight, 
1613) ' 

Henry VHI , 1791, ChCnler D IT' (Venn 
mi) 

Heraclidje, bo 421, Euripides T (Greek) 
Translated by Potter, 1781 , Wodhull, 1782 
HeraclideB (Les), 1752, Mormontel T 
Heraclius Emperor of the East, 1664, L Garlell 
T (from Corneille) 

Hercnle, 1643 Rotrou Cl T (imitated from 
the Herculis Furcns of Euripides) 

Hercules Furens (b o 480-466), Euripides T 
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(Greek) Translated by Potter, 1781 , 
llodhull, 1782 

Hercules Furcns (u c 58-32), Seneca T (Latin) 
Adapted by T Heywood, 15G1, 1 Ncw- 
ton, 1581 

Hercules (Lticns (d c 58-32) Seneca. T (Latin) 
Adapted In English hexameters by J 
Studley, 1537 1 

Hcrnanl (See “Lmanl” and "Hand'omc Hcr- 
nanl 'J 

Hero and Lcandcr, 1603, Stapleton T 
Hero and Lcandcr, 18th cent .Jackman 0 Blta 
Hero of Romance (A), 1807, W Marston (from 
the 1 rench) 

Herod and Anlipas, 1022, Markham T 
Herod and Marlamne, 1073 Pordage 1 
Heroic Lore 1CSG, G Granville 1 
Herolno of tho Cave (1710-1777) Hlflirnan 1) 
llcrr liurckliurd and His Tamil}, 1827, llcrz 
Dorn D 

Hertford Bridge (Sec “ Hartford Bridge * ) 

Hey for Honesty, 1G3S Randolph O (the 
J’lutus of Aristophanes) Sir C Wren 
performed in this play the character of 
Aocnlas 

Hlc ct Ulilqne, 16G3, Head C 
Hick Scorncr (*-*) Mo (printed by l\ ynkyn 
dc onle) 

Hide Park. (See - Hyde 1 ') 

Hlcronlmo (Sec “ Jeronimo ”) 

High Life Above Stairs, 1776, GarrlcK F 
Illgb Life Belov Stairs 1759, Townlcy 1 
High Mettled Racer(1771-1841) Dlbdlu Mu Tr 
Highland Tnlr 1729, MitchelL Bd.0 
Highland Reel, 1795, O Keefe 
Hlnko 1871, Hills D 
Hints for Husbands, 180G, Cumberland C 
Hlppolyto et Arlcle, 1732 Rameau O 
Ilippolylns nc 42$ Lnrlpldes T (Greek) 
Translated b} Potter 1781 , M odhull, 1783 , 
Fitzgerald, 1867, Williams, 1871 
Hlppolytns or Flntdra (n .0 68-32) Seneca T 
(Latin) Adapted In Alexandrine terse by 
J Studley, 1581 , translated b} L Prest- 
wlcb, 1651 (Sec “ l'lurdra ') 

Hlrcn the Fnlre Greek, 1581 Peelc C (Tho 
title of this play la The TurHth Mahomet 
and ) 

Ills Inst Legs (1803-1876) IV B Bernard 
Historical Register, 1733 Fielding C 
Illstor} orMndoc, 1647, Beaumont and Fletcher 
History of Orlando I udo«o, posthumous 1594, 
Greene C 

History of the Two Valiant Knlglits Sir Clyo 
mon nnd Sir Clam} dee, 1099, Peelc T 
Hit or Miss (1702-183 j) Pocock C 
ILMS Pinafore, 1878, Gilbert and Sullivan 
N COpln. 

HolTman ]G31,Clicttle T 
Hog hath lost His Pearl (The), 1613, It Tailor 
C 


Hollander (77ie), 1640, Glapthomc C 
Holland s Leaguer 1G32, Jlannlou C 
Ilolofcrncs 15j 4, Anon f 
iromo (1829-1871), Robertson 
Homo for Home, 1879, Lee V 
Homme & Trols Visages (L‘), 1801, Gnllbert do 
Plxcrecourt V 

Homo (*-1639) Atkinson T (Latin) 

Honest Cheats, 183G, Coyne C 
Honest Lawyer, 1C1G, S S C 


Honest Man’s Fortune, 1613, Beaumont and 
F lctcher C 

Honest Thieves (The), 1774-182G, Knight F 
(The Committee, C , reset) 

Honest IVhorc (The), 1602, Dekker C (pub 
Robed under tho title of The Converted 
Courtesan, 1604) 

Honest lorkshlreman, 1736, Carey F 
Honeycomb" (Polly), 1700 Colman D N 
Honevmoon (The), 1804, 'lobin C (anggested 
b} Shakespeare’s comedy The Taming of 
the Shrew) In this play occur the lines— 

The man that lays his hand upon a woman 
Save In the wa} of klndnc'S is a wretch 
Whom 'twero base flattery to call a coward 

Honneur de Mamcrc, 1837, Boule 
Honorla and Mammon, 1059 Shirley PI 
Honourable Ambition 1761, Holberg C 
llonourablo Delinquent (1749-1811), Jovcl 
lanos C 

Honours and Tricks (1815-1874), C S Brook' C 
Hood (See “Robin Hood”) 

Hop o’ my Thumb, 1SG4 * O 
Hope of the Family (The), 1805-1863, Coyne 
Horace, 1G39, Corneille T (translated by 
sir W Lower, 1C5G, C Cotton, 11.71) 
Iloratlus 1657, sir W Lower (from Corneille) 
Hotel (The) 1783, Jephson PI 
House or the Homo (The), 1859, Tom Taj lor 
Housekeeper (The) 1835, Jcrrold C (a story 
of Jacobite times) 

How She Loves Him I 18GT, Boucicault C 
How to Grow Rich (1765-1811), Reynolds C 
IIow to Settlo Accounts with your Laundress, 
1847, Coyne 

Huguenot (The), 1791-1851, Shell 
IIuguenotB (A«), 1833, Meyerbeer O (libretto 
by Scribe) 

Hullre ctles Plnldeurs (T-e) 1760, Sedalno OC 
Humour out of Brealh, 1 003, Day C 
Humourist (The), 1671 Slmdwcll C 
Humourous Courtier (The), 1640 Shirley C 
Humourous Daycs Myrtli (An), 1599, Chap 
man C 

Humourous Lieutenant, posthumous 1617, 
Beaumont and Fletcher C 
Humourous Lovers (The), 1677, duko of New 
castle C 

Humours of an Tlection (The), 1780, * C 
Humphrey Dukeof Gloucester, l725,rbillps T 
Hunchback (The), 1831, Knowles C 
Hunting of Cupid (The), 1591, Peelc C 
Hurlo Tlirumbo 1729 S Johnson Lx 
Huron (Le\ 1769, Mnrmontel O (music by 
Grctry) 

Husband ills Own Cuckold, before 1704, C 
Dry den C 

Husband at Sight (1S02-1879), Buckstonc 
Hussard dc Felthelm, 1827, Dupcnty 
Hussites (The), 1761-1819, Kotzebue D 
IiydoPark 1637, Shirley C 
Hymcntci, 100G, Jonsoii M 
Hymen’s Triumph, 1615, S Daniel F T 
Hypocrlto (The), 1768, Bickcrstaff C (1 his la 
The Non juror, 1717, modernized, and The 
honjuror Is an English version of Molierc s 
TXirtuffe, 1664.) 

Hlppolytus (See “ Hlppoly tns ") 

Hynlcn af Tolosa, 19th cent , Ingemann 
Ilyren the Fair Greek, 1581, Peelc C 
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Idle Business or Man -who has no Time, IT 50, 
Holberg C 

Idomeneo, 1781, Mozart, O 
If I had a Thousand a Tear (1704-1838), Mor- 
ton C 

If it is not Good the Divcl is in It 1012, Day C 
Ifigenin iu Aullde, 1788, Cherubini 0 (See 
“Iphlgenia’) 

Ignoramus, 1611, printed 1 GG 2 , G Ruggle. C 
(Latin) 

Ildegerto Queen of Norway, 1799 B Thompson 
I’l (from Kotzebue) 

111 Beginning has a Good End (An), 1613, 
Ford C 

111 Treated II Trovatore, 1855 H J Byron F 
Illustrious Stranger (The), 1827, Kenney Mel 
Immanuel 1853, Leslie. Or 
Imperial Captives (1692-1750) Mottley D 
Imperial Tragedy (The), 16G9 sir W Killl 
grew T 

Impertinent (The) 1750, Desmahis F 
Important de Cour ( h ’) 1693 De Brueys C 
Impostor (TAe), 1739, Cumberland C 
Impromptu de Campagne ( L ), 1633-1690, Ii 
Poisson C 

impromptu de 1 Hotel de Conde 166 1, Mont- 
fleury C (written in rivalry of Molicre s 
Impromptu de Versailles) 

Impromptu de Versailles, 1663 Molicre C 
In Quarantine, * Ware C 
Inconstant (77ie) 1703, Tarquhar C 
Inconstant Lady (The), 16th cent , Wilson C 
(printed 1814) 

Indian Emperor 1665, Dryden He PI 
Indian Queen (The), 16G1, Dryden and Howard 
Hc.Pl 

Indians (The) 1770-1801 Tobin 
Indians in England (The) 1761-1819, Kotze 
bue D 

Indiscret (/,') 1725 Voltaire C * 

Inca de Castro 1723 Lamottc T 
lues de Cordone, 1690 Bernard T 
Inez de Castro 1590 Ferreira T 
Inflexible Captive (The), 1774, H More T 
(adapted from Metastasio’s Attilio Regolo) 
Ingranno Infelice 1812, Rossini O 
Injured Princess (The), 1682 D (Trfey T C (a 
version of Shakespeare s Cymbeline ) 

Inkle and Yarico, 1737 Colman Mu PI 
Innocent Usurper (I7te), 1694 Banks T 
Ino et Melicerto (1677-1758) Lagrange T 
Insatiate Countess (The) 1613, Marston T 
Insolvent (The\ 1738, Hill 
Institution of the Garter (77i«) 1742 West D Pm 
Intrigue and Love, 1783 Schiller T ( Kabale 
und Liebe) 

Intrigues of Versailles 1697, D Urfey C 
Intriguing Chambermaid, 1734, Fielding F 
Invader of His Country, 1705 Dennis T 
(This is Shakespeare s Coriolanus reset ) 
Invlncibles (The), 1820 , Morton C 
Invisible Prince (The) 1846, Planchfi 
Ion (n c 480-406), Euripides T (Greek) 
Translated by Potter, 1781 , Wodhull, 1782 , 
Cooke, 1869 

Ion, 1803 Schlegel Cl T 
Ion, 1835 TaUourd. Cl T 
Ipermncstra, 1742, GlQck O 

u,uestra,l74l Metastaslo(wrUten in 9 days) 
1702 Dennis T 

at Tauri (b c 480-400, Euripides 


T (Greek) Translated by Potter, 1781, 
Wodhull, 1782 

Iphlgenia In Aulis (b c 480-406), Euripides 
P (Greek) Translated by Banister, 1780, 
Potter, 1781 , Wodhull, 1782 
Iphlgenia in Anils, 1776, Gltlck O (libretto 
by Calzabigi) 

Iphlgenia In Tanrfs, 1779, GlilcK O (libretto 
by Calzabigi) 

Ipbigenia in Tauns, 1786 Goethe Cl D (trans- 
lated by Taylor, 1793) 

Iphlgenia In Tauris, 1792, Picdnl O 
IphigSnie, 1637, Rotron C1.D (imitated from 
the Iphlgenia of Euripides) 

Iphigcnie, 1674, Racine Cl D (in imitation of " 
Euripides) 

Iphigdnie (Sacrifice d ), 1861 Dennery Cl D 
Irato (L’) 1807, Mehul O B 
Irene, 1653 Swinhoe T 
Irene 1737, Dr Johnson T 
Insh Lion (The) 1802-1870, Buckstono 
Irish Widow (The), 1757, Garrick F 
Irlandais (h) on LEspnt National, 1831, 
Antier 

Iron Age (The), In two parts, 1632 Thomas 
Heywood C 

Iron Chest, 1796, Colman Mu.D (music by 
Storace) A dramatic version of God- In » 
novel called Caleb Williams 
Isaac Comncnus 1827 It Taylor 
Isabella or The Fatal Marriage 1692, Sontherne 
T (same as Fatal Marriage) 

Isabelle et Gertrude (1741-1813) Grelry O 
Isabelle or Womans Life, about 1830, Back- 
stone. D 

Island Princess, posthumous 1617, Beaumont 
and Fletcher 

Island Queens (The), 1684, Banks T 
Isle of Dogs 1597, Nash SatC 
I[s]le or Guls, 1606, Day C 
Isle of Palms (The), 1812 Wilson 
Israel in Egjpt, 1738, Handel Or 
Isse, 1699 Lamotte P O 
Issipiie, 1732 Metastasio O 
Istamine 1817, Victor Hugo Cl T 
Itaiiana en Aigeri, 1813, Rossini O 
It b Never too Late to Mend 1878, Read" C. 
(the novel so called dramatized) 

Jack Drum’s Entertainment, 1601, Anon C. 
Jacke Juggler 1562 Anon Int (based on the 
Amphitruo of Plautus) (Seo “ Ampbi 
tryon ”) 

Jaloux (he), 170S Dnfresny C 
Jaloux Desabusc (he), 1700, Campislron C. 
James IV , posthumous 1594 Greene H PL 
Jamie and Bess, 1787 Shirrefs C 
Jane Grey (Lady) (See “Grey”) 

Jane Shore, 1713, Rowe T (copyright itM 
£50 15* ) 

Jane Shore, 1876, W G Wilis II Pi 
Janet Pride, 19th cent , Boucicault Sen D 
Janetta, 1840 Auber O 
Jardinier (he) 1771, Sedame O C 
Jason, 1799, Glover T (suppressed) 

Jealous Lovers (The), before 1630 Randolph O 
Jealous Wife (The) 1761, Colman the Eider C, 
(suggested by Fielding’s Tom Jones'! 

Jean Dacler 1876, Loraon. T 

Jean do Pans, 1812, Boleldicti. O 

Jeannot et Colin, 1780, Florian C, , 
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Jcphtc {Fitte de), * Flessls Mornay 
Jephte {FOte de) 1814, Meyerbeer Or 
Jepbtba, 151G, CbrMoplicrson T 
Jepbtba, 1551, Buchanan T 
Jcphtha, 1751, Handi 1 Or 
Jeronimo 1583, Kyd T (Sec ‘Spanish Tra- 
gedy ) 

Jessy L^a, 1853 Macfarrcn 0 
Jcune Henri 1797, Mchul OC 
Jeuno'se de Luther, 1843, Carro II R 
Jounevse dc ricbellcu (La), 1833 Aucclot V 
Jen {The) 1795, Cumberland C 
Jew and Doctor (1771-1641, Dlbdin Mu Tr 
Jew of Malta (The Btch.) 1585, printed 1533 
Marlowe T (Shakespeare a I'crehanl of 
l mice Is 1598 The two playa arc cridcntly 
allied ) 

Jeweller of Amsterdam {The) posthumous 
1517, Beaumont and Fletcher 
Jewess (TAe), 1835 Balfe 0 
Joan of Arc, 1801, Schiller T ( Jungfrau von 
Orleans ) 

Joan of Arc, 1839, Balfe 0 
Joan of Arc, 1870 T Taylor, II D 
loan of Hcdlngton, 1712, lUng TO 
Joanna Montfaucon, 1709 I) R.(from Kotzebue) 
Joanna Montfaucon, 1809, Cumberland D It 
Jocasta, 1550 Gascoigne and Kinwelmarsh T 
(from the I’hcznissa of Euripides, one of 
onr earliest dramas) 

John {h\np), 1590 Shahc'peare II T (Crst 
mentioned 1599) Tills play was suggested 
by that entitled The Troublesome hnpn oj 
Lino John (See “Kjnge Johan ) 

John (Aim?) and Matilda, 1655 It Davenport. T 
John Ballot 1825 Tennant II D 
John Bull 1805, Colman C 
John Cockle at Court (Air), 1737 Dodslcy F 
John lellon 1S-.2, Stirling II PL 
John Jones (1802-1879), lluckstone C 
John 0)dca_tlc (Sir) printed 1500, Munday and 
Drayton (printed In 1501 with the name of 
Shakespeare on the title page, and con 
talncd In Pope e edition of Shakespeare). 
John Street (1802-1879) Buck«tone C 
John the Baptist, 1519, Grimbold S D 
John 1\ ood'il, 1301, Lamb T 
John a Kent, etc, 1595 Munday C 
John of Paris (1782-1835), Pocock C 
John of Proclda, 1840, Knowles T 
Jo*<ph 1815 Mchul Or 
Jo’enh and Ills Brethren, 1747 J Miller (music 
by Ilandel) 

Joseph and Ills Brethren, 1765, J Platt SD 
Joseph and Ilia Brctbrcu, 1802 IV F Procter 
51) 

Joseph and His Brethren 1875 C Wells SD 
Joseph made known to His Brethren, by Mad 
Gcnlls (translated by llolcroft, 1789) 
Josbna, 1747, Handel Or 
Joucut (Le\ 1535 BCgnard C 
Jourticc u Versailles, 181 1 Ducal 
Journey to London (See “ Provoked IIus 
band ”) 

Jov lal Crew , 1555, Brome O 
Jnan (See “ Don Juan ’ ) 

July- the banc [Job] time Ldward VI , Anon 
SD 

Judas Dcarlot, 1818, Home Mir PI 
Judas Maecabius, 174G Handel Or 
Jqdlth, 1751, BicLerstdT Or (music by Arne) 


Judith, 1857, Leslie Or 
Jndgo Not or The Scales of Justice, 19th cent , 
Stirling D 

Jngement de Midas (1741-1813) Gretry O 
Jngglcra {The) » Ware D 
Jugurtha, 1589 Pechantrc T 
Jngurtba (1G77-1758) Lagrange T 
Julf Lrrant (Le), 1799-1852 Halevy O (11 
bretto by Scnhc) 

Julve (La) 1835, llalcvy 0 (libretto by 
Scribe) 

Julla^AgrippIna Empress of Home, 1639, May 


Julio or The Italian Lover, 1785, Jephson T 

Julian, 1823 Miss Milford T 

Julian and Agnes, 1800, Sotbcby 

Juliana, 1071, Crowne. D 

Julius Chtsar, 1G01, printed lG23,carl of Stirling 

J ullus Caesar 1507, printed 1523 Sliakcspeare 
HT (Seo “Conspiracy of Brutus’) 
Junius Brutus, 1828, Andricax T (Seo 
“Brutus ’ ) 

Jupiter, 1771 Sheridan and llalbed. Blta 
Just Italian (27ie) 1030, Davcnant 


Killing no Murder, 1811, Hook 
Klndhoarl a Dream 1592, Cbettlo C 
King Arthur, 1G91, Purcell O (words by Dry 
den) 

King Charming 1850, Planche 
King Christmas 1871, Planchd 
King David and Absalom, printed 1599, Peclo 
SD 

King Rent a Daughter, 19th cent Ilcrz L D 
(an Lnglish version by Martin) 

King Sigurd, 19th cent., Boje T 
King and No King, 1519, 1 ieteber T 
King and the Miller (1791-1852) Murray F 
King and tbo Miller of Mausueld, 1737 Dods 
ley F (^ee “ Sir John Cockle at Court ’ ) 
King of the Alps, 1832, BucLstonc (adapted from 
tbo German) 

Klngo Scots (1839-1877), Holliday 
Kings Rival {The\ 1817-1880 Tom Taylor etc 
hinkv erv ankots - dor - Bprakengotchdern {The 
Baron) 1781, Andrews 0 
Kiobmthc, 1840, Balfe O 
Knavery In All Trades, lGG4,Tatham C 
Knight of Malta, 1617, Beaumont and Fletcher 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 1611, Beaumont 
and Fletcher C 

Knights {The) no 424, Aristophanes C 
(Greek) Translated by Mitchell, 1820-22 , 
Hlckle 1853, Rudd 1857 
Knights IThe) 1751, Foote F 
Knights Conjuring 1607 Day C 
Know lour Own Mind, 1777, Murphy C 
Konig Saul, 1839 Gutzlhow O (Seo “Saul ) 
Koranzzo s Tca-t, 1811, Hayes T 
Kyugc Johan, 1550, * T (Sco“John”) 


Labyrinth (77ie) or Total Embarrassment, 1795 
T (from Corneille) 

La Reroute (See " l’erouse ") 

Ladies Baltic 1851 Robertson C (from tbo 
French of Scribe and LegouvL 1851) 
Toadies’ Privilege {The) 1610, Glapthorno. C 
Lady Clancarty (1817-1880), T Taylor 
Lady Contemplation (1021-1673), Margaret 
d-chCj3 of Newcastle C 
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Lady Errant {The), 1051, Cartwright C 
Lady Jana Grey (See “ Grey ") 

Lady of Lyons, 1838, lord Lytton C 
Lady of Pleasure (The), 1637, Shirley C 
Lady of the Desert {The), 1859, Stirling D 
Lady of the Lake {The), 1830-1877, Halllday 
Lady’s Frolic, before 177-1, Lovo 
Lady's Last Stroke {The), 1703-1758, Theo 
Cibber C (copyright was £32 5s ) 

Lady s Revenge {The), 1734, W Popple C 
Lady’s Trial (A), 1G38, printed 1639, Ford. D 
Lame Lover, 1770, Foote F 
Lancashire Wltches(iri<e), 1634 T Heywood C 
Lancashire Witches {The), 1682, Shadwell C 
Laodamla 1689 Miss Bernard T 
Lara 1864, Cormon 

Last Days of Pompeii, 1835, Buckstone D (lord 
Lytton’s novel dramatized) 

Last Lear (1802-1879) Buckstone. 

Last of the Family {The), 1795, Cumberland C 
Late Murther of the Sonne upon tho Mother 
{The) * Ford and Webster T 
Latude, 1834, Guilbert do Plxerecourt 
Laugh When You Can (1765-1841), Reynolds C 
Law of Java {The), 1822, Colmsn Mu D 
law of Lombardy {The) 1779 Jephson T 
Law Tricks, or Who Would Have Thought It ? 
1603, Day C 

Laws of Candy, 1617, Beaumont and Flelcher 
Leah the Jewish Malden, * Dr Mosenthal P 
Leap in tho Dark (A), 1850, Buckstone Dom D 
Leap-Year or Tho Ladies' Privilege, 1850, 
Buckstone C 

Lear {King), 1605, Shakespeare T (printed 
1608) Phis play was suggested by one 
called The Cliiomcle History of lAir King 
of England 1678. 

L’Eclair (1799-1802), Halevy O C 
L’fcole des Amants, 1718, July C (See 
“ School for Lovers ”) 

L’tcole des Femmes, 1662, Mollhre C (See 
“ School for WIvcb ") 

Vicole do Jaloux (1640-1686), A J Mont 
fleury C 

L’tcole des Marls, 1661, Mollcre 0 
L’Ecole dea Vieillards, 1823, Delavigne C 
(See ■« School") 

Led Astray, 1873, Bouclcault C 
L4gatalre Hnlvorsel, 1708, Rdgnard C 
Legend of Florence, 1840, Hunt D R 
L’LllsIro d’Amour, 1832, Donizetti O 
Lend Mo Five Shillings (1764-1838) Morton F 
Leonard, 1863, Brlsebarro D 
1 es 20 ooo Francs, 1832 Boule D 
Lesson {A) Tor Ladles (1802-1879), Buckstone C 
Lethe, 1743 Garrick. 

L’Etoile dc Seville, 1842, Balfe O 
L Etourdl, 1653, Mollere C 
Leucothe, 1756, Bickerstaff C 
Liar {The) 1762, Footo F (See “Menteur") 
Libertine {The), 1G76, Shadwell C 
Liberty Asserted, 1704, Dennis D 
Life (1765-1841) Reynolds C 
Life-Buoy (The), 1666-1638, Hoskins D 
Life-Drama (The), 1852, A Smith D Pm 
Light Heart (1674-1637), Jonson 
UghthouBo (The), 1855, Wilkie Collins. D 
Like will to Like, 1568, Fnlwel Int 
L lie du Prlnco Touton, 1854, Dcnncry 
Lily of Klllarncy, 1862, Benedict O 
, Lily of the Desert. (The), 1869, Stirling Rp 


Llmherham, 1679, Dryden 
Lrnda dl Chamourni, 1842, Donizetti O 
Lindamlra, posthumous 1805, Foote 
Lingua or The Five Senses, 1580, printed 1607 
Brewer Alleg PI (Cromwell, on one 
occasion, acted the part of Tactus In it 
occur these lines — 

Roses and bays pack hence 1 This crown and 
robe H 

How gallantly it fits mo 1) 

Lionel and Clarissa, 1768, Bickerstaff O (muslo 
by Dlbdin) 

Little Em ly (1830-1877), Halllday 
Little French Lawyer, posthumous 1647, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher C 
Little Rebel (The), 1805-1868, Coyne 
Little Red Riding Hood (1817-1880), Tom Tay- 
lor 

Little Toddleldns (1803-1878), C T Mathews 
Loan of a Lover (The), 1833, PlanchG Y 
Lock and Key (1766-1834), Hoare (music by 
Shield) 

Locrlne, 1695, Tylney T 
Lodoiska, 1791, Kemble Mu.D (music by 
Storace) 

Lodoiska, 1800, Mayer Mu D 
Lodowick Sforza, 1628, Gomersall T 
Lohengrin, 1848, Wagner O 
Lombardi, 1843, Verdi O 
London Assurance, 1841, Bouclcault C 
London Florentine (The), 1602, Chcttleand Hey- 
wood PI 

London Prodigal (The), 1605 (ascribed by soma 
to Shakespeare) 

Long Strike, 19tb cent , Bouclcault D 
Longer Thou Llvtst the More Foole Thou Art 
(time, Queen Elizabeth), Wager C 
Looking Glasso for London, etc , 1594, Greene 
and Lodge T C (Tho Looking Glass is 
Nineveh ) 

Lord Cromwell, 1602, Anon HP1 (Sco“Crom 
well ’’) 

Lord Dacre * Mrs Gore 
Lord Dundreary Married and Done For, 1859, 
H J Byron and Sothern C 1 
Lord of the Manor, before 1833, C Dlbdin, 
junior C O (altered from Burgoyne, 1783, 
music by Jackson) 

Lord of the Manor, 1783, Burgoyne C 
Lord s Warmingpan (The), 1825 (samo as Col 
man’s Heir at-Law) 

Lorenzo (1755-1798), Merry T 
Lost Lady (The), 1639, Berkley T C 
Lost at Sea, 19tn cent, Bouclcault D 
LouIb IX , 1819, Ancclot T 
Louis XI , 1832, Delavigne H D (An Eng 
llsh version In 1846 by Bouclcault ) 

Louise de Lignerolles, 1838, Legouvfi D 
Lore, 1840, Knowles D 
Love Chase (The), 1837, Knowles C 
Love Crowns the End, 1657, Tatbam T C 
Love Laughs at Locksmiths, 1803 Column F 
Love, Law, and Physic (1772-1849), Kenney C 
Love Makes a Man, 1700, Cibber C 
Love-Rlddellg (chivalrous love), T81G, Inge 
mann D 

Lovo Tricks, 1G67, Shirley C (originally called 
The bchoole of Complement, IG31) 

Love Triumphant, 1694, Dryden C 
Lovo h la Mode, 1759, Macklin Q 
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Lots and a Bottle, 2693 Farquhar C 
Lore and Fortnne 1859, PlanchS C 
Love and Friendship 1666, sir W killigrow PI 
Lore and Honour, 1619, Davcnnnt C 
Love and Police 19th cent , Hen V 
Love and Revenge, 1675, Settle. T 
Love and War, 1658, Menton T 
Lovo and War 1792, Jeplison. F 
Love at First Sight (1730-1805), King C 
Love at a Lo«s (1679-1749) Mrs Cockbnm. 0 
Lore at a Venture, 1706, Centllvre C 
Love for Love, 1695, Congreve 0 
Lore for Money or The Hoarding School, 1691, 
D Urfey C 

Love in a Blare, 1800, Atkinson C 
Lovo in a Camp 1798, O Keefe C 
Love In a Forest, 1721, C Johnson C (based 
on Shakespeare’s As Ton LV-c JC) 

Lovo in a Harry, 1703 Aston C 
Love In n Marc, 1844, Bouclcanlt, C 
Love in a Riddle (1071-1757), C Cibber C. 
I/>ve in a Tnb, 16G4, Ethcrege. C 
Love In n Veil, 1718 Savage C 
Lore in a Village, 1762, Bfckcrstaff OF (music 
by Amt) Based on Johnson s 1 illage 
Opera. 

Love in a V ood, 1672, Wycherly C 
Love in a Wood (16’>6-1744), G Jacob C 
Love in Several Masques, 1728, Fielding C 
Love in the City 17C7, Bickcrstaff. C (Sea 
“Th« Romp ") 

Love or Arcadia, 1860 Miss Broddon Cdta 
Love of King David, etc., 1599, Pecle S D 
Love will 2nd out the Wav, 1601, by T B 
(Shirley’s Constant Maid reset) C 
Love s Contrivances, 1703, Centllvre C 
Love's Cruelty, 1G40 Shirley T 
love s Cure, 1G47, Beaumont and Fletcher C 
Love s Disguises, 1839, Knowles C. 

Ixivcs Dominion, 1654, Flecknoc. D 
Love s Kingdom 1664 Flecknoc PTC (same 
as " Love’s Dominion,” slightly altered) 
Loves Labour’s lost, 1694, Shakespeare C 
(printed 1598) 

Love s Last Shift, 1695, Cibber C 
Love s Metamorphosis, 1G0I, J Lyly Myt D 
Love s Mistress, 1C36, Heywood C 
Love’s Pilgrimage, posthumous 1647, Beaumont 
and Fletcher 

Love’s Riddle, 1638, A. Cowley P C 
Lore s Sacrifice, 1633 Ford. T (It resembles 
Shakespeare s Othello ) 

Love’s Stroke of Genius, 19th cent., Here V 
Love s Triumph, 1630 Johnson M 
Love s Triumph, 18C0, allace O 
Love a VIctorle, 1653, Shirley PI 
Love’s Victory, 1659, Cbambcrlaync T C 
Loves of Arcadia (The), 1860, Miss Braddon 
Cdta. 

Lover (The) 1730, T Cibber C 
Lover Lost ( The), 1G9G Mrs Manley C 
Lover's Melancholy (77ie), 1628, Tord T 
(This play contains the exquisite description 
of a contest of song between a tnuBlclan and 
a nightingale ) 

Lovers’ Progress, 1647, Beaumont and Fletcher 
Lovers’ Quarrels (1739-1805), King Int (See 
•‘Mistake") 

Lovers Vows, 1800, Inchbald. FI (Kotzebue’s 

E lay, 1798, Anglicized) By this play Mrs 
nchbald cleared £150 


Love's Batch (The), 26S6 Mrs Behn C 
Lovesick Court (The), 1653, Brome. C 
Lovesick King (77le), 1655, Brewer C 
Loyal Brother (The), 1682, Southerne T 
Lojal Subject, 1618, Fletcher (Beaumont died 
1616) Based on Heywood s Royal Amy 
and Loyal Subject 
LSD, 1872, A W A'Beckett C 
Lucia dl Lammermoor, 1835, Donizetti Q 
(composed in six weeks) 

I uadi (I\ 1539, Angelo C 
LucioSIlfa, 1773 Mozart O 
Lucius, 1717, Mrs Manley T 
Lncins Junius Brutus. (See “ Brutus ") 

Lucky Chance (The), 1637, Mrs. Behn 0 
Lucretia Borgia, 1831, Victor Hngo R 1 
Lncrezla dl Borgia, 1834, Donizetti O 
Lucretius, 19th cent , Tennyson D Mon 
Luisa Sillier, 19th cent , Verdi. O 
Lnke the Labourer 1828, Bnckstone Mel 
Lurta, 19th cent R Browning T 
Lnrline, 1860 Wallace. O 
Lust’s Dominion, 1593, Marlowe T (ilnM)od 1)T 
Dekker, 1617) 

Lusty Juventus (time, Henry VI U ), Anon. 

Sio 

Lying Lover (The\ 1764, Steele C 
Lying Valet, 1740, Garrick F 
LysKrata, n o 411, Aristophanes C (Greek) 
Translated by Mitchell, 1820-22, Hickio, 
1853 , Rudd, 1867 

Ma Tante Aurore, 1803, Boleldien. O 
Macbeth, 1696, Shakespeare T (music by 
Lock, 1672) 

Macbeth 19th cent , VerdL O 
Mad as a Hatter 1863, MarshalL F 
MadConplewcllmatched(77ie),1653, Brome C 
Mad Lover, 1617, Fletcher (Beaumont died 
1616) 

Mad Lover, 1637, Massinger 
Mad Lovers (The), 1732, S Johnson C 
Mad World, 1608 Beaumont and Fletcher 
Mad World, My Masters (A), 1608, Middleton O 
Madam Fickle, 1077, D Urfey C 
Madame Diogene, eta, 1854, Desarb res C 
Madame Favart, 1878, Offenbach C O 
Madame da Barry, 1836, Ancclot. V 
Madame du ChStelct, about 1834, Ancelot V 
Madcap Prince (A) 1874, * 

Maestro dl Capella, 1797, Dellatnaria. 

Magician no Conjuror (1755-1798), Merry C 
Magicienne (La), 1799-1860, Halovy O 
Magnetic Lady, 1632, Jonson. C 
Maguifique (Le), 1672-1731, Lamotte C 
Magnifywnce (time, HcDry VIL), Skelton, Mo 
Mahomet 1738, Voltaire T (done into English 
by M.ller, 1740) 

Maid Marian (The), 1822, Bishop O (libretto 
by Planchfi) 

Maid and thoMtgpIo(TA<), 1792-1652, Payne. C 
Maid in the Mill, posthumous 1647, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or Bowlcy and Fletcher C 
Maid of Artois, 1836 Balfe O 
Maid of Bath, 1771, Foote F 
Maid of Honour, 1632, Massinger TC 
Maid of Honour, 1847, Balfe O 
Maid of Lockling, 1801, W Richardson L.D 
Maid of Jiariendorpt, 183S, Knowles D 
JIald of Milan (Clan, the), 1822, Payne Mo D 
(music by Bishop) 
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Maid of Orleans, 1801, Schiller T (Sco “Joan 
of Arc’) 

Maid of Saxony, 1842, George Morris 0 
Maid of the Mill, 1705, BickerstafT OF 
(music by Arnold) (Seo ‘Maid in tho 
Mill ”) 

Maid of the Oaks (The), 1770, Burgoyne D E 
Maid’s Meiamorphoses (See “Maydcs Meta 
morphoscs ") 

Maid b Iteienge (Ifle) 1G39, Shirley T 
MaldsTrngedy 1010 Beanmontand Fletcher T 
(Waller altered the fifth act) 

Maids and Bachelors (1708-1 850), Skefllngton. C 
Maids ns They Are etc , 1797, lnchbald C 
Malden Queen (The), 1007, Dryden HJ’L 
Maidenhead (See “Mnydenbead ") 

Jfalre du Palais (Le), 1823, Ancelot T 
Maitre en Droit (Le), 1700, Monslgny O C 
Malade Imaglnalre (Le), 1073, Molftrc C (See 
“Dr Last In His Chariot," and “Robert 
the Invalid ”) 

Malntl and Madhava, 8th cent , Bhavnbhonti 
RT (translated by lVilson in his Indian 
Theatre ) 

Malcontent (The), 1004, Marston and Webster 
T G 

Male Coquette, 175S, Garrick F 
Mamllia, 1693, Greene. 

Man Ben itched, 1710, Centllvre C 
Mon o’ Airlce, I860, Wills PI 
Man of Honour (The), 19 th cent , Boucicanlt C 
Man of Mode (The), 1070, rtlicrcge C 
Mon of the World, 1704 Macklln C (Its 
original title was The Freeborn Scotch- 
man ) 

Man’s the Master (The), 1003, Davcnant C 
Management (1705-1841), Key nolds C 
Manfred, 1817, Byron T 
Manfredl, 1825, Monti T (A version in French, 
by Dupllssls, 1854 ) 

Maniac (The), 1810, Bishop O 
Mankind (time, Henry VI ) Hynghns Mo 
Manlius Capltolinus, 1084, Lafosse T (imitated 
from Otway’s Venice Presen ed) 

Wanteuu (Le), 1620 Andrieux C 
Mantuan Revels, 1812, Cbenevlx C, 

Manuel, 1817, Maturin T 
Maowetto Sccundo X822, Rossini O 
Marciano or The Discovery, 1003, W Clerbe 
T C 

Mareclml rerrent (Le), 1720-1795, Philldor 
O C 


MarOclmux de 1 Empire (Let), 1856, Anlcct Bour- 
geois d 

Margaret of Anjou (1727-1812) Jcmingham T 
Margery or The Dragoness, 1738, Carey 1 
(sequel to The Dragon g v) 

Hargheritad Anjou, 1822, Meyerbeer O (Seo 
•Margaret ’) 

Margncnte <T Anjou, 1810, Guilbcrt de PlxCrc 
court D 

Marl dans du Coton, 1802, Thlboust C 
Marl Impromptu, 1836, Duval C 
Marl Pe Irons e, 1662, Dancourt C 
Mari qui Lance ea Temme, 1SG4, Deslandc or 
Labicbo (it is attributed to both) C 
Marla Padilla, 1838, Ancelot T 
Maria Stuarda, 1785, Alfien T (translated by 
. ,, ® Lloyd, 1816) (See ‘ Mary Stuart ) 
'Mana Stuart 1800, Schiller T (See ■ Mary 
Queen of Scots," •• Mary Stuart, e*c ) 


Maringe Fait ct Rompu, 1 721, Dnfresny C. 
Morlugc ForcO, 1664, MollAre. C (See “ Forced 
Marriage ") 

Maringe Infanlln (Le), before 1822 Scribe, 
Pt Pc 

Mariagc d Argent (Le), 1827, Scribe C. 
Maringe de Figaro 1784, Beaumarchais 0 (Sea 
“ Nozze ”) 

Mariago de Ricn(Ze), 1040-1035, Ant. J Mont- 
fleury C 

Mariages Samnltes (Le t), 1741-1813, Grftry O 
Mariamne, 1623, Hardy T 
Marlamnc, 1640, P T L'Ermite T 
Mariamne, 1724, Voltaire T 
Marian, tho Falro Quecnc of Jewiy, 1013, lady 
Elizabeth Carew T 
Marian, 1783, Miss Brooke PL 
Marian (1754-1829), Shield O 
"Marianne 1718, Fenton T 
Marie de Brabant, 1825, Ancelot D Pm 
Marino Falicro, 1821, Byron T 
Marino Taliero, 1829, Delavigne T 
Marino Faliero, 1835, Donizetti O 
Marion Delorme, 1829, Victor Hugo lLD 
Maritana (a mosaic, by Wallace, of Buy Slat 
and Sotre Latne) 1846 O 
Marius, 1791, Arnault T 
Manus (Cams), 1GBD Otway T 
Marius and Sylla, 1594, Lodge H PI 
Marmaduko Maxwell (Sir), 1827, Cunning 
ham C 

Marplot, 1711, Centllvre C 
Marquis Caporal, 1804, Sejour D 
Marquis d Argencourt, 1857, Dupcnty D 
Marquis de KOnllls 1879, Lomon 
Marriage A la Mode, 1072, Dryden C 
Marriage Hater Matched (The), 1692, D’Ur- 
fey C 

Marriage Light (The), 1004, H Careys lord 
Falkland T 

Mamago of Witte and Science (The), about 
1559, Anon Mo 

Married for Money (1803-1878), C J Mathews 
Married in Haste, 19th cent, Ii J ByTon 
Married Libertine (The) 1701, Mnchlln. F 
Married Lift, 1834, Buchstone C 
Married Man (The), 1789, lnchbald. C (realized 
£ 100 ) 

Martha, 1858, Flotow O 
Martyr of Antioch, 1821, Milman T 
Martyrs (Les), 1840, Donizetti O (from Cor 
neillo's Polyeucte) 

[Mary] Queen of Scots 1084, Banks T 
Mary Queen of Scots 1807, Grabame T 
Mary Queen o’ Scots, 1874, Wills U PI 
Mary (Queen), 1877, Tennyson T 
Mary Stuart, 1840, Haynes T 
Mary Stuart, 1881, Swinburne T (See “Marla 
” and “ Evasion de ’ ) 

Mary Tudor, 1833, Victor Hugo T 
Mary Tudor, 1847, Vere T 
Mary Tudor, 1870 Miss Dickenson. H PL 
Masanlello, 1814, Ingemann T 
Masaniello, about 1820 Carafa O 
Masanlello, 1828, Anber O (libretto by Scribe) 
Often called La Maette de Poi tici ) See 
“Massaniello ") 

Masks and Faces (1817-18801, Tom Taylor C 
Masnadleri (I), 1847, Verdi O 
Masque (The), 1612, Beaumont and Fletcher C, 
Masque de Yeloure, I860, Delaporte D 
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Mosque of Callsto, 167G, Crowne. M 
Masque of Heroes, 1019, Middleton AL 
Massacre of l’arls, 1590, Marlowe. 1 
Massacre of Paris, 1G90, Lee T 
Massacre do Syrie, 1860 Sejour T 
Massaniello, 1699 D Urfey T (Originally 
two plays, but compressed Into one by T 
\\ nlkcr, in 1700 ) 

Massanlello 1S29 Kenney (See “ Masanlcllo ") 
Match at Midnight, 1633 Pow ley C 
Match for a IV ldow (A), 1787, Atkinson C 
Match mee la London , 1031 , Day T G 
Matilda, 1775, T Franklin T 
Matilda of Hungary, 1617, Wallace. O 
Matrimonial Troubles, pt. 1 (1G21-1G73), Mar- 
garet duchess of Newcastle C But pt fi P 
Matrimonlo Segrcto (12), 1793 Cimarosa. O 
Matnmony, 1801, Kenney C. 

Maud 1855 Tcnny«on D Pm 
Maurea dKspagnc (Let), 1801, Oullbert do 
Fixerecourt. D 

Maxlinlan 1800, lady S Burrell T (from 
Corneille) 

May Day 1611, Chapman C 
May Queen (1802-1879) Iluckstone 
MaydenheadVV clILost(A) 1631 T Heywood C 
Majdes Mctamorpho'cs 1600, J Lyly Myt D 
Maj or of Garratt, 1763, Foote. 1 
Mayor ofQiunborough(2Tie) 1CG1, Middleton C 
Meadows of St Genalsc (The) * Ware 1 C 
(translated f-om tho French) 

Measure for Measure, 1603 Shakespeare C 
(based on Psvmos and Cassandra, 1578 by 
W hetstonc acted at V\ hltchall, 1601) 
Medea, n c. 131 Euripides T (Greek) Trans 
latcd by l’oltcr, 1781 , Wodhml 1762 , 
Morgan, 16G5, Olles, 1865, Lee, 1867 , 
W cluster, 1863 , Williams, 1871 
Medea (n c. 68-32) Seneca T (Latin) Adap- 
ted by J Studlcy, 156G, translated by L 
Sherburne 1 G 18 
Medea, 17CJ, Glover T 
Medea, 1795 Cherubini O 
Medea, abont 1820 Mayer O 
MGdecIns Malgri Lul, 1GC6, MollGre C (See 
“ Mock Doctor ) 

Mfdcclna (A«) 1863 Nus D 
MGdce, 1C3j, Corneille T 
Medf-c, 1633, Longeplerre T 
Medic, 1653, LcgouvG T 
M6dus, 1733, Deschampa T 
Mfduse (1677-1768), Lagrange O 
Melanie, 1770, Labarpc. T 
Melanthc, 16 H, printed 1615, Brookes P 
Mcleagre (1677-1758) Lagrange T 
Mellcerte, 1666, Molferc C 
Melite, 1629, Corneille C (translated 1776). 
Memorable Masko of tho Two Hon Iuns-of 
Court (The) 1G1-4 Chapman M 
Mctiarchml or Tho Brothers Mcnaxrbmus who 
were Exoclly Alike (u c. 254-184), Plautus 
C (Latlu) Translated into blank verse 
by Messrs Thornton Itich, Warner, and 
Oilman, 1769-74 It was translated by 
W W [arner] In 1695 and furnished Shake 
speurowith tho scheme, etc., of Ills Comedy 
Ilf irrors (See below ) 

Menage en Villc, 1864, Barriers PI 
MCnecbincs, 1637, Hotrou C (Imitated front 
tho Hentrchs of Plautus) 

AIGncchmes (Jfs), 1705, RGgnard C 


Menteur, 1642, Comclllo C (See “Liar ”) 
Mercator or The Merchant (n c 254-184) Plau- 
tus. C (Latin, adapted from a Greek play 
by Philemon) Translated into blank verso 
by Messrs Thornton, Itich, Warner, and 
Colman, 1769-74 

Merchant Pirate 19th cent , Stirling D 
Merchant of Bruges, before 1830 Kinnoird T1 
(altered from Beaumont and Fletcher) 
Merchant of Venice, 1598, Shakespeare D 
(bee "Jew of Malta ”) 

Mcrcurlus Brltannlcus, 16 U, Bratthwalt TC 
(From the French A political play about 
ship-money ) 

Merc Coupable (La) 1792, Beaumarchais D 
Meridicn, 1852, Deslandes D 
Merlin in Love, 1759, Hill C 
Morope, 1713, MaiTei T 
M Grope, 1739, Voltaire T 
Merope, 1749, JefTerys or Hill (ascribed to 
both) T 

Merope, 1783, Alfleri. T (translated by C 
Lloyd 1815) 

Merope 1858, Matthew Arnold Cl T 
Merry DevilofEdmonton(TAc),lG08 Brewer C 
Merry Play between Johan , Tjb , and 
Johan tho Prcstcr 1533, llcj wood C 
Merry WWca of Windsor, 1590 Shakespeare 
C (printed 1602) (Seo * Comical Gal- 
lant") 

Mery Play between the Pardoner and the Frcre 
(AX 1533 J Heywood C 
Mesogonus, 1560, 'lliomas Rjdiardes C (only 
four acts extant) 

Mc'sallna, 1640, Richards. T 
Messiah (77,e), 1741, Handel Or (libretto by 
Jcnncns) 

MctamorphosedGIps!es(1574-lG37) Jon son C 
M6tamorphoses do 1 Amonr 19th cent., Brohan 
C (bee “ Lo\ e s Metamorphoses.”) 
Metamorphosis of Pygmalion s Image, 1698, 
Mars ton. C. 

MClromanle ou Le Pocte, 1733, Plron C 
(said to be tho best comedy In tho French 
language) 

Michaelmas Term, 1G07, Middleton 
Michel et Cristlnc before 1822 Scribe PlTc. 
Microcosmus 1637, Nablics M 
Midas 1592, J Lyly Myt D 
Midas, 1761, OHara Illta 
Midas ( Jugement del 1741-1813, Gretry O 
Midnight ‘Hour {The), 1793, Inchbald. PtC 
(realized £130) 

Midsummer Night s Dream, 1692, Shakespeare 
Fj C (printed 1600) 

Midsummer Nights Dream, 1843, Mendels- 
sohn 

Miles (nc 251-184) Plautus C (Latin) 
translated Into blank verso by Messrs 
Thornton, Rich, W r arner and Colman, 
1796-74 

Milkmaid (The\ 1771-1841 Dtbdin Mn D 
Miller and His Men, 1813, Pocock Mcl (music 
by Bishop) 

Miller of MansDeld (I7ie) 1737, tkxlsley DF 
(Ibe second part is Sir John Cackle at 
Court ) 

Mind W ill, and Understanding (time, Henry 
VI ), Aron Mo (In MS. only ) 

Mlnen a s Sacrifice, posthumous 1663, Mas 
Singer 
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Mines dc Pologne (£«), 1803, Gnllbert da 
Pixirficourt, 

Minister {The), 1707, Lewis T (adapted from 
Schiller) 

Minna von Ilamhclm, 1707, Lessing C 
Minor {The), 1700, Toole T 
Mlrandola, 1831, Procter 'f (copyright was 
£525) 

Mirra, 1783, Alflcrl (translated by C Lloyd, 
1816) 

Mirror (Sco “ Myrronr ’ ) 

Mirra, 17th cent It Baron T 
Misanthrope, 10CC, MolIJre C 
Misanthropy nnd llepen lance, 1797, Kotzebue 
D (called In Fngllsh The Stranger) 

Miser (The), 1672, Shadwcll (See below ) 

Miser {The), 1732, Fielding G. (from L'Ararc, _ 
by Molltro, 1007) 

Mlsirables (Lee), 1864, Hogo, Jnnlor D (bis 
father’s novel, 1SG3, dramatized) 

Misfortunes of Arthur, 1687, Hughes. T 
Mlsogonlst (The), 1780, Lessing D 
MIsogonns, JfiOO, printed 1677, Itycbnrdcs C 
(one of onr earliest plays) 

Miss Sarah Samson, 1755 Lessing T (music 
by Mendelssohn and NIcolay) 

Miss in Her Teens, 1747 Garrick F 
Mistake (27ie) 1072-1720, Vanbrugh C (altered 
by King Into Lovert’ Quarrele ) 

Mistakes (The) or The Happy Resentment, 
1768, lord Hyde O 

MIthridatc, 1073, Racine T (imitated from 
Euripides) 

Mlthrldate, 1770, Mozart. O 
Mlthrldates, 1074 Lee T 
Mock Doctor (The) 1732 Fielding F (This 
Is Le itidecin Afalgre Lui of Mollire, 1000, 
converted Into a farce ) 

Mock O nicer (7 he), 1733 T Cibber C 
Mock Tempest (The\ 1075 Buffett C 
Modern Antiques, 1793, O ICccfe C 
Modem nusband (The), 1735, Fielding C 
Modem Prophets, 1703, D Urfcy C 
Mcduit) de Temps (Us), 1760 Kanrin C 
Mogul Tale ( The), 1785, Inchbald. F 
Molse In Egitto 1818, Rossini. O 
Mon Glgot et Mon Gondre, 1801, Antler 
Monastero Abandonna, 1810, Qullbert do Fixcre- 
court 

Money, 1840, Lytton C 
Money Is an Asse, 1008, Jordan C 
Mons. D Olive, 1600, Chapman C 
Mons lo Due, 1879 Val Prlnsep PI 
Mona Ragout, about 1609 Lacy C 
Mons Thomas, 1019, Fletcher (Beaumont died 
1016)1 C 

Mons TonBon, 1767, Moncricff or Taylor 
(attributed to both) F 
Montargls (Sco •• Chlen ") 

Montezuma, 1772, Sacchlni. O 
Montezuma, 1878, Verdf O 
Montfort (De), 1798, BalUIo T (the passion or 
••hate”) 

Montoni, 1820 ShelL 
Montroso (1782-1835), Pocock. 

Monument of Honour (The), 1621, Webster 
Mooustono (The), 1877, Wilkie Collins (his 
X novel dramatized) 

1584 Greene 

! Dissemblers besides Women, 1657 Mid 
ictop C 


More Ways than One, 1785 Mrs Cowley C 
Mort d Abel, 1792, Legouvc T (imitated from 
Gesser and Klopstock) 

Mon do Cains, 1791, Ckfinlcr T 
Mort de Henri TV., 1806, Legouvfi T 
Mostcllarla or The Haunted House (n c 254- 
184), Plautus. C (Latin) Translated Into 
blank verse by Messrs Thornton, Plch, 
Warner, and Colman, 1769-74, and Imi- 
tated by Rcgnard, Addison, and others 
Mother Bomblo, 1594, J Lyly CtE. 

Mother Goosc(1771-1841), Dibdln Fn 
Mother Pantom (1771-1841), Dibdln C 
blother Shlpton (no date), about 167D, Thomp 
sou C 

blonnt Sinai, 1831, Noukomm Or 
Mountain Sylph (The), 1834, Barnett O 
bfountalneers (The), 1793, Colman C 
Mourning Bride, 1697, Congreve T 
Mousquetalrca (Let), 19th cent , Halfivy O C 
M P, 1870, T W Robertson C 
MP or The Bine Stocking, 1811, Moore Mu C 
Mucodorus (no data), about 1690, Greene F 
Mnch ArtoaboutNotblng.looo, Shakespeare C 
bluet (Le), 1091, De Bracys C. 
blucttc de la Furct, 1828, ADtler 
Muette do Porticl (Lei) (See *'Ma»anl»llo ”) 
Mulberry Garden (The), 1608, Scdley PI 
Murderous Michael, 1678, Anon T 
Mnsc In Livery, 1732, Dodslcy C 
Mnscs In Mourning 1749, Hill C 
Muscb Looking Glass (27ie) 1033, Randolph Ct. 
Mnstaplia, 1009, F Grcvllle lord Brooke. T 
Mustaplia, 1739, Mallet. PI 
Mutlus Scmvola, 1801, Ireland. HJ) - 
Mutnal Deception, 1795, Atkinson. C (altered 
by Colman Into Tit for 7Ut) 

My Awful Dad (1803-1B78), C J Mathews 
My Grandmother and Other Fairies (1765-1834), 
Hoaro 

My LcM and My Lady, 1801, Planchfi 
My Sponso and I (1771-1841), Dibdln O F 
My Wife s Daughter (1805-1808), Coyne 
My k\ Ife s Mother (1803-1878), C J Mathews 
Myrrha, 1783 Alflcrl. T (translated by C 
Lloyd, 1816) 

Mys teres d Udolphe (Lei), 1798, Gnllbert ds 
Pixfireconrt Mel 

Mys’crlonsHusband(2Ac), 1783, Cumberland. C 
Mysterious Mother, 1768, M nlpolo T 

Nasman 1804, Costa Or 
I'abob (The), 1772, Foote F 
Kabob (The), 1879, Burnard (an English ver- 
sion of Les Trente Jhllione de Gladiatcurt, 
by Lablcho nnd GUlq) 

Nabucco, 1842, Verdi 0 
Kabucodonosor, I9th cent, Verdi O 
Kancy, 1739, Garcy 
Nanlne, 1749 Voltaire C 
Narbonne. (Sco “ Count of Narbonne ") 
Nathan the Sage, 1779, Lessing D 
Nations (Lee), 1851, Danville O 
Natho Land, 1823, Bishop O 
Natural Daughter (The), 1792 Goethe C 
Natural Son (The), 1786, Cumberland O (Sea 
“ Fils Natural ”) 

Natural Son (The), 1799, Anne Plumtrec PI 
(from Kotzebue) 

Nature 1490 H Medwell Int 
Naufragium Joculare, 1039, Cowley C (trims- 
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latcd by C Johnson, Mid called Fortunt in 
her HVr, 1705) 

Neck or Nothin? 1706, Garrick or King (as- 
cribed lo both) F 

Ne cr-do-M eel (The) 1678, Gilbert C 
Negro Slaves, 1790 It Pc. (from Kotzebue) 
Nell (1880-1877). Ilalliday C 
Nell Grrynne, 1832, Jerrold C 
Nero, 1G76 Lee 1 
Ncronc, 1700, Handel O 
Nervous Man 19th cent., I! Bernard C 
Nest of Ninnies (A), 1003, Arroyn C 
Never too Late, 1590 Greene O 
Never too Late to Mend (It i) 187S, Pcaile C 
New Academy (The), 1053, Brume C 
New ilroll (A), 1000 Jordan M 
New Hippocrates (The\ 1701, Iliffernan D 
New Inn(TA») 1030, ionson C 
New Men and Old Acres (1817-1830) I 
Taylor C 

New Peerage (The), 1830, Miss Leo C 
New Trickc to Cheat the Dlvcll, 1G39, r 
Davenport C 

New W ay to Pay Old Debts, 1023, printed 1G33, 
Massinger C 

New V ondcr, a Woman Never Vext, 1532, 
Towlcy C 

Nice Firm (A) 19th cent., Tom Taylor 
Mce Valour, 1017 Beaumont and Fit tcher C 
Mco M anton (7V\ 1600, Anon Mo 
Nicholas Flam 19th cent .liuckstone 
Nicholas Meilcby (1830-1877), Ilalliday (C 
Dickens a novel dramatized) 

Nlcodrmus (time, lylward 111), Anon Mir PI 
(founded on Chap xvL of the Gospel of 
Aicodemus’ ). 

Mcomede, 1070, P Corneille TC 
Nioomodcs, 1071 J Dancer TC (from the 
AaeonAtc of Corneille) 

MctHungen 18o0 Vagner 0 
NlghtV ulhcni 1033 Beaumont and Fletcher C 
Night V atchcr (The), * KCrner C 
Nino Points oftho Law, 1659 Tom Taylor 
Mnrtte A la Cour (1710-1792), lavart O C 
Nlnus 1L, 1814, Brifant 1 
No Cure no Pay, 1791, H Bowe Mu F 
No Song no Mippcr 1790, Hoare Mu F 
(mu'Ic by Storacc) 

No fl it like Vt Oman’s, 1057, Greene or Middle- 
ton C 

Noah s Flood, 1G'9 Ecclestone Or 
Noble Choice, 1053 Massinger 
Nobleflrntleman, 10t7, Beaumont and Fletcher 
Noble Heart (TV), 1850, Lewts T 
Noble Ingratitude, 1059, Lower P T 
Nobleman (TV), 17th cent, Tourneur TC 
(1 he manuscript of this play was destroyed 
by the cook of itr V arhurton the Somerset 
licraid ) 

Nobody and Somebody, 1000, Trundclb C 
Noces do Gamnche, UU7, Mendelsohn O 
NonJnror(TAe), 1717, Cibber C (from Mol loro's 
Tartuffc, copyright £105) (See "Hypo 
crite’ ) 

Nonne Sanglanto, 1851, Delavlgue O (music 
by Gounod) 

Norma, 1831, Belllnb O (1'brctto by Itomanl) 
Northern Lass (The) 1032 Bromc C 
Northward Hoe I 1007, Dekker 
Not so Bad asv .0 Seem 18 j 1, lord Lytton C 
Not such a Fool as ho Looks, 1809, H J Byron 


N'otalrcOhllgcant, 1050, Dancourt. C 
Note of Hand or Trip lo Newmarket, 1777 
Cumberland. C 

Notoriety (1705-1811), Reynolds C 
Notro Dame, 10th cent., VictorHugo D 
Nouveau Pourccaugnac, before 1822, Scribe 
rt pc 

Nouveau Selgnenrdu Village, 1813, Bolcldleu 0 
Novella, 1G53, Brome C 
Nozze dl Tigaro, 1780, Mozart O (See 
1 Mariano de Tlgaro ”) Sir H. Bishop 
altered tills opera 

Nuit Blanche (Une), 10th cent , OfTenbach 0 Bf 
Null do Noel (Aa), 1848, Rebcr O 
Nults Terriblca, 1821, St Georges O C 
Nuptials of rcleus and Thetis, 1051, Howell 
M and C 

Oberon, 1016, Jonson C 
Obcron, 1820 Weber O (libretto by rianclit) 
Oberto dl Bonlfazio, 1839, Verdi O 
Obstinate Lady (The), 1057, Cokainc C 
Octal la (n c 68-32) Seneca T (Latin Tlio 
cruelty of Nero to his wife ) Adapted 
by T Nncc, 160b, acted 1581 
Octavta, 1783, Alfleri T (translated by C 
Lloyd 1816). (Seo '* Virtuous Octal la ”) 
Octavius (1701-1819), Kotzebue. HD 
Octoroon, 1801, Bouclcanlt D 
Oden (1760-1829) Leopold T 
Odette 1832, Oiaddo D 
O Dowd (The) 1860, Bouclcault (a version like 
“The rorters Knot" of Act Crochets du 
Fhre by Cormon and Grango) 

G/llpc, 1659, Corneille T 
CLdipe 1718, Voltaire T 
(Edlpe, 1781, Sacclilnl O 
CEdlpe Kol, 1798, Chfnlcr T 
Oallpo d Colouc, 179G ChCnlor T 
G dipe chcz AdmStc, 1778 Duels. T 
(Ldlpus (n o 58-32) Seneca T (Latin) 
Adapted by A Ncvyle, 1500 
(Edlpus 1079, Dryden and Lee T 
(Ldlpus at Colonus, about no 407, Sophocles 
T (Grerk) Translated by G Adams 1729, 
Potter, 1788 Dale, 1821 , Plumptre, 1805 
CEdlpus Tyrannus, about ji o 425, Sophocles. 
T (Greek) Translated by L. Theobald, 
1715, G Adams 1729, Potter, 1788 G 8 
Clarke 1791, Dale, 1821 j F H Doyle, 
1849 Plumptre 1805 

Gvdlpus Tyrannus, etc 1820, P B Shelley T 

G none, 1801 halkbrcnncr O 

G urns du Demon (Lei) 1854, Boulo D 

Old Bachelor, 1093, Congreve O 

Old City Manners, 1777, Mrs Lennox C 

S his Is Fastward Hoc reset ) 
uple, before 1011, May C 
Old Toriunatus (See “ Fortunatus ”) 

Old Heads and YoUDg Hearts, 1843, Boucl- 
cault C 

Old Law (The), 1609, printed 1050, Middleton 
and Rowley C (altered by Massinger) 
Old Maid (The), 1701 Murphy F 
Old Maids 1841, Knowles C 
Old Martin's Trinls, 10th cent,StlrlIng Dom D 
Old Mode (77ie) and the New, 1709, D Urfcy C 
Old Sailors, 1874, II J Byron C 
Old Troop, 1072, Lacy 0 
Old V Ives' Talc, 1590, Teele C (Millon’t 
Comus Is Indebted to this comedy) 
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Oldcastle (Sir John), 1600, Monday and Dray- 
ton T (ono of the “spurious plays’’ of 
Shakespeare) 

Ollmpiade, 1719, Leo 0 

Olive (D ) (See “ Mons D Olive ' ) 

Olivia, 1878, IV G Wills C (a dramatic 
version of Goldsmith s Ft car of IT akcfteld) 
Ollanta, 1871, Markham D 
Olymplade, 17G1, Plcclnl 0 
Olympic Revels, 1831, Plancho 
Olymple, 1800, Kalkbrenner 0 
Oljmple, 1820, Brifaut O (music bySpontlnl) 
Omba, 1853, Blgsby DR 
Oncle Valet, 1798, Dellamarla O C 
Ondinc, 1810 Hoffmann. O 
On Ball, 1877, Gilbert (adapted from “Le Re- 
veillon ' ) 

On Strike, 1873, A W A Beckett 
One or a Monarchy posthumous 1805, Aider! 
C (subject, Darius chosen king by the 
neighing of his horse) Translated by C 
Lloyd, 1816 

One o clock or The Wood DemoD, 1811, Lewis 
GOR 

One Snowy Night, * Ware C (translated from 
the French) 

Opera Comiquc, 1799, Dellamarla O C 
Opera di Camera of Jessy Lea, 18G3, Mac- 
farren O 

Opportunity (The), 1640, Shirley C 
Oraloosa (1803-1854) Bird. T 
Orators (The) 17C2, Foote. F 
Ordeal by Touch (The), 1872, R Lee D 
Order of the Garter (The), 17 42 West D Pm 
Ordinary (The), 1G47, printed 1651, Cart- 
wright C 

Oreste, 1750, Voltaire T 
Oreste et Pylade 1695, Lagrange T 
Orestes, d o 408 Euripides T (Greel ) Trans- 
lated by Baulster, 1780 , Potter, 1781 , 
Wodbull, 1782 

Orestes, 1783, Alflerh T (translated by C 
Lloyd, 1815) 

Orestes, 1802, Sotheby T 

Orestes, 1871 Warren Met D 

Orfeo 1483, Polizlano (See "Orpheus ’’) 

Orfeo, 17G4, GlUck O (libretto by Calzabigi) 
Oricntales (Lee), 1828, V Hugo R D 
Originaux (Les), 1G93, Lamottc. 

Orlandino 152G, Folengo B 
Orlando Furloso, 1594, Greene (See “ Bombastes 
Furioao ’ ) 

Ormasdes (1G12-1690) Henry Killlgrew 
Oronooko 1696, Southerns T (Mrs. Behns 
novel dramatized) 

Orphan (The), 1680 Otway T 
Orphan of China (The), 1761, Murphy T (Vol- 
taire s Orphehn at la Chine) 

Orphan of the Frozen Sea, 185G, Stirling N D 
Orphee (1677-1768), Lagrange O 
Orphee aux Enfers, 1858, Offenbach O Bf 
Orphelln do la Chine (/ ) 1760, Voltaire T 
Orpheus and Eurydlcc, 1705, Dennis T (See 
‘ Orfeo ”) 

Orpheus and Eurydlco (1730-1805) King 
Orti Esperid! (Gli), 1722, Metastaslo O (music 
by Porpora) 

Oscar and Malvina (1754-1829), Shield O 
Osmond the Great Turk, 1657, Carlell PI 
Otello, 1810, Rossini O 
Othello 1602 Shpkespearg X 


Othotho Great (1796-1821) Keats and Brov, n T 
Othon, 1664, Corneille T 
Oulita the Serf, 1858, Helps PL 
Our American Cousin, 1858, Tom Taylor C 
(It was greatly altered by Sothern ) 

Our Boys, 1878, H J Byron C (it had a 
continuous run for 4 years and 3 months ) 
Our Clerks, 1852, Tom Taylor C 
Our Mary Anne (1802-1879) Buckstone C 
OurNew Governess (1815-1874), C S Brooks D 
Ours 1866, Robertson C 
Ours et la Pacha (Les), before 1822, Scrlbo 
Pt Pc 

Outtara-Rama Techerltra, 8th cent BhaVa- 
bhoutl Myt D (translated by Wilson lu 
his Indian Theatre) 

Overland Route I860, 'l oin Taylor C 
Ovid, 1662, Cockaine T 

Padlock (The) 1768, Bickcrstaff O F 
Pago (The) 1765-1841, Reynolds C 
Page of Plymouth (time. Queen Elizabeth), 
Anon T 

Palace of Truth, 1870, Gilbert. Ty C 
Palamon and Arcyte, 1566 Edwards C 
Palestine (1775-1847) Crotch Or 
Pallantus and Eudora, 1653 T Killlgrew T 
(same as The Conspiracy) 

Pamela, 1742, Love C 
PammachluB, 1544, Anon C (Latin) 

Pandora, 1664 sir W Killlgrew PI 
Panel (The), 1767-1823, Kemble (This is 
BickerstalTs comedy of 'Tis Well 'tis no 
Worse reset ) 

Pan’s Anniversary 1G25, B Jonson M 
Panurge, 1785, Gretiy O 
Papal Tjranny, 1745, Cibber T 
Paracelsus, 1836 R Browning D Pm 
Parasltaster or The Fawn, 1 G 06 Marston C 
Paris (Le), 1821, Delavlgnc T 
Paria(rAe) 1826, Beer T (tbeaboveinFngllsh) 
Paride e Elena, 1770, GlUck O (libretto by 
Calzabigi) 

Paris et Londres, 1827, Dartols C 
Parisien (Le) 1838, Delaportc C 
Parislna, 1833, Donizetti O 
Parliament of Love, 1625 Massinger C 
Parolle ctlzidora (1703-1768), Thco Cibber O 
(copyright was J63G 10 j ) 

Parson s Wedding (The), 1603 Killlgrew C 
Parted (1799-1838), Reeve C 
Posquale (Don) 1843, DonizetlL O 
Pasquin, 1736, Fielding C _ 

Passionato Lovers (The), 1655, Carlell T C 
PassionB (Plays of the), 1793-1812, J Baillie. 
C and T 

Past Ten o’clock (1771-1841) Tli Dibdin F 
Pastorale Comlque, 1666 , Moliero 
Pastor Fido (II), 1590, Guarini P (See 
“ Faithful Shepherdess ”) 

Patbomacbla or The Battle of tbo Affections, 
1630, Constable D 

Patient Grlzzell 1603 Chettle and Dekker C 
(drawn from a novel by Boccaccio) 
Patrician and Parvenu (The) 1835, Poole C 
Patrician s Daughter 1841, W Marston I’ 
Patriot (2Vie), 1784, Charles Hamilton T (from 
Metastaslo) 

Patron (The), 1764, Foote F 

Pattern Clatter (1803-1878) C J Mathews 

Pattle and Peggie, 1730 Tit Cibber Bcj 0 
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(Tills Is Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd 
reset ) 

Tanl, 1830 Mendelssohn Or 
Paul Lafarge, 1870, Bouctenult 
Paul Prv 1S25 Poole T 
Faul and Virginia (1756-1818) Cobb Mn.E 
Pool and Virginia (1755-1837), Favlcres T 
Panl and \ Irglnla (17G3-1S11) Mazzhlngl 0 
Pauline, 1811, Labrousse C 
Parable on Remand (1817-1830) Tom Taj lor 
Peace n c. 410 Aristophanes C (Greek) 
Translated by Mitchell, 1820-22 , Hlcklc, 
18 j 3 , Rndd, 1807 
PMre (Am), 1°57, Cormon 17 
Pedro de Por'npal (An) 1823, Gily Zarate D 
Peep Behind the Curtain, 1757 (ascribed to 
Garrick and to King) _ F 
Pclavo(171!M$ll), Jovellanos. T 
Pdcrin Blanc (.Ley 1811, Gullbert de Pixfiri- 
court 

Pilortlde* 1703, Voltaire T 
Pen u ope, 1785, Marmontel O (music by 
Plcrinl) 

Percy 1777, Hannah More T (copvrigbtilGO) 
Fere de Famine, 175S Diderot C. 

Pi rides Prince of Tvrc 1003 Shakespeare T 
rerjured Husband 1700 Ontllvro 0 
Pert In Warbcck 1031 Ford H.D 
Perle Noire, ieC2, Sanlon 
Pe-on«e (£<j) i700, II Thompson D (from 
Kotzebue) 

rcrp'eicd Couple (77ic) 1700-1707, Molloy C 
Perplexed Lovers 1712. Ccntllvre C 
Perplexities (The). 1707 Hall C (Tills Is 
Tukca play The Adamtum of Five /fours 
1003, rcrct ) 

Teira or Tho Pcrr'in (n.c 251-181) Plautus 
C. (Latin) Translated Into blank verao 
by Messrs Thornton Rich Warner, and 
Colnnn, 1703-71 

Persian Prince (They 16°2, Southeme T 
I crann Princess (TAe) 1711 Th'ohaM T 
1 cfslnns (They'D c <72 Aschjlus T (Greek) 
Tranria’cd by Potter, 1777 , Buckley, 1813 , 
Plumptro, 1803 

Pertharite, 1003, Corneille T 
Peter and Paul (1783-1811) Hook 
Fcwtercr (TAe) 1747, Holbery BC 
Phsvlra and Jllppolytu 1707 F Smith T 
(realized £jU 1) (See ‘ Hippnlytus •') 
riiaeton 1507, Dinlel or Pckkir T 
Phararaond 17th cent Calprcnede 1 (trans- 
lat'd bj rhllllns, 1077) 

Pltaramond, 1730 Cahu*ac- T 
ITiidre 1077, Racine T (Imitated from I url- 
pldcs) 

Phenrc ct nippolyte, 1077, Tradon T (a rival 
play) 

Pbllarteror Love Lies a Bleeding 1020, Fletcher 
(Bcanmont died 1GI0) T 
Phllemo and Hlppolyna, posthnmons 1053 
Massinger 

Philip II- 1781, Alder! T (translated by C 
Lloyd, 1815) 

Philip von Arteveldc, 1831, II Taylor D Tm 
Philippe II (1701-ie91). Chfnlcr D 
Phillis of Scyros, 1055, Shirley PI (from tho 
Italian) 

riifloctite 1783, Laharpc T 
Phlloctetcs, abont n c <15, Sophocles T 
(Greek) Translated by T Sheridan, 1725, 


G Adam" 1729, Potter, 1788, Dal*, 1821, 
FImnptre, 1865 

Philoctotcs, 1871, Warren MetD 
Phllosophe sans lo Savolr (Le), 1765, Scdainc C 
Philosopher b Stone (The), 1850, Tom Taylor 
rbllotas, 1537, acted 1001, Daniel T 
rhiltre (Le) 1830 Scribe. O 
rhccnlssae(u c.<60-400X Luripldes T (Greek) 
Translated by Banister 1780, Potter 1781 r 
Vodhull 1732, Morgan, 1805 , Giles 
1805 (See “Thebais ') 

Phoenix (They 1007, Middleton 
Phoenix in Her Flames (The) 1039, Loner T 
Fhormlo nc 102 lcrence C (Latin) 
Translated by Bentley, 1720, Colman the 
Elder, 17G5, Barry, ]Sj 7 etc. 

Phrenologist, 1835, Coyne C 
Phrontlsterion or Oxford In the Nineteenth Ccn 
tury, 1852 Mansel D (unfinished) 
Phroslne et Mclldor, 1791, Mchul O C 
Physic Lies a Bleeding 1097, Th Brown C 
Plccollno, 1S75, Gulraud O (libretto by 
Sardou) 

Picture (They 1030, Massinger TC 
I lerce Penniless (Supplication of), 1592, Nash 
Pierre ct Catherine 1829 St Georges 
Pierre le Grand, 1851 Meyerbeer O 
Piety in Pattens, 1773 Foote F 
Pilgrim (The). 1021 Fletcher (Beaumont died 
ICtO) Altered by Vanbrngh In 1699 
Pilot (PAe) 19th cent , Fitzball N Blta 
I’lnaforo (ITHSy 1878, Gilbert and Sullivan 
N C Opta. 

Pinner of Wakefield (The), 1500-1592, R- 
Grccne C 

Pipcrman b Predicaments, * Ware F (trans- 
lated) 

rippa Passes, 1812, R Browning 1812 D 
rirata (fi), 180G-1B35 Bellini O 
Pirate (The) 1792-1851 (never printed) Daven 
port. PI 

Pirates (1703-1790), Storaco Mn D 
Paso 8 Conspiracy, 1G70, Lee T (same ns 
Aero) 

Pirarro, 1799 Sheridan T (from Ivolzebnc’s 
drama The Spaniard in rent, 17977 
rialdcurs (Us) 1058 Racine C (Imitated 
from the lluspr of Aristophanes) 

Plain Dealer, 1677, Wycberly C 
Tlaln Dealer (The) 1765 Blckcrstaff C 
Platonic I/jvc, 1707, Ccntllvre C 
Platonic Lovers 1636 Davennnt TC 
Play (1820-1871) Robertson C 
Pin) b etweno tho Pardoner and tho Frcre, 
printed 1533, J Hej-wood lnt. 

PIbj called tho Tour l’s (The) printed 1509, 
J Heywood PL 

niny of Lovo (The) 1533 neywood lnt. 

Play of tbo Wether (TAe), 1533, Iicytvood lnt 
Plays of tho Passions (1798-1S3G), J Ballllo 
T and C 

Plot and No Plot (A), 1697, Dennis C 
Plot and Passion, 1852 Tom Taylor, etc 
Plotting Sisters (The) 1G7G, DUrfey C 
Pins Beau Jour do la Vlo (Le), before 1822, 
Scribe PI Pc 

riDtus, no <03 Aristophanes C (Greek) 
Translated by Randolph 1651 , Fielding 
and Aoung, 1812 Mitchell 1820 - 22 , Cun 
nlngham 1826, Rndd 1857 
Pccrulns (no 251-181), Plautus C (Latin), 
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Translated into blank verse by Messrs 
Thornton, Rich, Warner, and Colman, 1769- 
1774 

Poetaster' (The), 1601, Jonson Sat C fin which 
Dckker Is satirized as “Crispinus ’’) 

Poets (The), 1774, Alfieri F (translated by 
C Lloyd, 1815) 

Polidoro, 1788, Bandettinl 
Polinice, 1783, AlfierL T (translated by 
C Lloyd, 1816 ) 

Polish Jew (The), * Ware D (altered into The 
Sells, 1874) 

Politician (The), 1655, Shirley T 
Politician Cheated (The), 1GG3, Greene C 
Polly Honeycombe, 1760, Column the Lldcr 
DJI 

Polyeucte, 1640, Corneille T 
Polyxcnc, 168G, Lafosso 1 
Pompde, 1592, Garnler 1 
Pompce, 1641, Corneille T 
Pompey 1663, Mrs C Philips T (from Cor- 
neille) 

Pompey the Great, 1595 Kyd T (translated 
from the Pompee of Garnler) 

Pompey the Great, 1G64, E Waller T (from 
Corneille) 

Pompev the Great (1705-1773), never printed, 
S Johnson T 

Poor Gentleman (I7ie), 1802, Colman C 
Poor Jack (1802-1879) Buckstone C 
Poor Man's Comfort (The), 1655, Daborn C 
Poor Soldier (The), 1798, O Keefe O (music 
by Shield) 

Pope als Metaphyslker, 1754, Lessing (music by 
Mendelssohn) 

Pope Joan (See “ Female Prelate ’ ) 
Poppingthe Question (1802-1879), Buckstone C 
Popularity, 1838, Delavigue C 
Porter’s Knot (The), 1858 Oxenford I) (I Ike 
O’ Dowd, it Is an adaptation of Lcs Cro 
chels du Pire, by Cormon and Grange ) 
Postilion deLonjumean (Be) 183G, Adam OC 
Poulet et Poulette, 1878, Herve B O 
Pourceaugnnc (Mons ) 1609, Molierc C 
Pragmatical Jesuit New-Leven’d (The), 1657, 
Carpenter C 

Precleuses Bidicnles, 1659, Moliere C 
Premier Jour de Bonheur (Be), 1868, Anber O 
Presence (1624-1678), Margaret duchess of 
Newcastle C 

Presented at Court, 1848, Coyne C 
Presumptive Evidence (1802-1879) Buckstone 
Pretty Esmeralda and Captain Phoebus of Ours, 
1879, H J Byron B 
Pride shall have a Fall, 1825, Croly C 
Priestess (The), 1856, Sargent 
Prince Deukalion, 1879 B Taylor D 
Prince Dorns, 1850, Tom Taylor 
Prlnco of Homburg (1776-1811), Kleist D 
Princess (The) 19th cent, Gilbert D 
Princess of Cloves, 1689, Lee 
Princesse Aurelie (Be) 1823, Delaugne C 
Princesse d Elide, 1664, Moliere C 
Princesse de Navarre, 1743, Voltaire O 
Princesse de Navarre, 1747, Rameau O 
Princesse de Trcbizonde, 1870 Offenbach O 
" Prisoner of State, 1847, Stirling D 
Prisoner of War, 1837, Jerrold C 

- (The), 1641, Killigrew T C 
••^junior fBe) 1796 DcUamarfa OC 

ArbltTC (Be), 1633-1690, It Poisson C 


Prodigal Son (The), 1739-1802, Arnold. O 
(music by Sullivan) 

Profligate (The), 1820, G W Taylor C 
Prometheus Bound, n c 460, ypscbylus T 
(Greek) Translated hy Potter, 1777, 
Buckley, 1849, Webster, 186G, Plumptre, 
1869, Lang 1870 

Prometheus Bound, 1838, recast In 1850, E 
Browning T 

Prometheus Unbound, 1821, Shelley L D 
Promos and Cassandra, 1578, Whetstone C 
(This is the qnnrry of Shakespeare’s Measure 
for Measure.) 

Proneurs (Les) or La Tartuffe Litterairo (1734- 
1780), Dorat Sat D (directed against 
D Alembert and his set) 

Proof, 1878, Barnard (an English version of 
Tint Cause Celibrc) 

Prophet (The), 1874, B 1 ayior T 
Prophets (Lei 1849, Meyerbeer O (libretto 
by Scribe) 

Prophetess (The), 1647, Beaumont nnd Fletcher 
Prophetess (The) or History of Dioclesian, 1690, 
Betterton 

Proserpina, 1804, Winter O 
Proserpine 1 801, Paislello O 
Protectenr (Be), 1781-1857, Brlfaut C 
Provoked Husband, 1726, Vanbrugh C (left 
unfinished by Vanbrugh, and called The 
Journey to London Cibber finished th« 
ploy, and changed the name) 

Provoked Wife, 1697 Vanbrugh C 
ProvoBt of Bruges, 1836, Knowles T 
Pseudolus or The Cheat (a c 254-184), Plau 
tus C (Latin) Translated into blank 
verse by Messrs Thornton, Rich, Warner, 
and Colman, 1769-74 
Psyche, 1671, Molierc C 
Psyche, 1676, Shadwell 
Psyche Debauched, 1678 
Public Wooing (1624-1673), Margaret ducbesi 
of Newcastle C 
Pulchene, 1672, Corneille 
Puritan Maid (The), 1602, Middleton Pi (lost) 
Pnntan (The) or The Widow of Watling Street, 
1607, W[entworth] S[mith] 

Pnritani (I), 1834, Bellini O (libretto by 
Pepoli) 

Puritan's Daughter, 1861, Balfe O 
Purse (The) or The Benevolent Tar, * Cross 
Mu E 

Pygmalion, 1748, Rameau O 
Pygmalion, 1809, Cherubini O 
Pygmalion and Galatea, 1871, Gilbert Myt D 
Pyrame et Thlshe (1632-1698, Pradon T 
Pyrame et Thisbo (1677-1758) Lagrange O 
Pyrrhus King of Egypt, 1695, Hopkins T 

Q ED , 1871, Marshall Cdta 
Quaker (The), 1777, Dibdin C O 
Quaker's Opera (The), 1728, Th Walker 
Quarantine (The), * Ware C 
Queen and Concubine (The), 1663, Brorne D 
Queen Elizab th’s Troubles, in two parts, 1606 
1609, Thomas Hey wood H PI 
Queen Juta of Denmark, 19th cent , Bojfi T 
Queen Mab, 1760 Burney O 
Queen Mary [of England], 1876, Tennyson T 
(See “ Mary Tndor ”) 

Queen Mother (The), 1861 Swinburne T 
Qnecn of Arragon, 1635, Habington T C 
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Queen of Conn* a, 1647, Beaumont and Fletcher 
Queen c'Sccts (TV), 1684, Banka. T 
Qneens, 1616 , Jo-*on 

Qurena Arcadia (TV 1 , 1606, Daniel PT 
Queen a Shilling (TV), 1S‘% Godfrey C. (as 
Engli'h version of Cn Fill do Fair. Hit 
see ei*o “Tbc Discs-ded Son "> 

Qu^c- Subject ( TV), 1 637 Coyne. C 
Q-i Fernm* a, Gc*rrca, about lSJi Bretan. C 
Qn'ntns FaMn«, 1573, Anon. II FL 
QuipforanUps.arlCon'tto(A),lS32,Greene C. 
Qnit.e on DcabV about 1839, Breban CL (The 
English ad_ptailca Is called Double or 
Quilt ) 


Rahagw, 1872, Sardon. C. 

Rag" (1-65-1841), Reyno’ds C 

Raging Turk(rv),163i Goffi. T (Bajaret II ) 

Ragout. (See “Mom Ragout.') 

Ra‘«ing the "Wind, 1803, kenn»y F 
Rake and Ills Pupil (Tie) 183t Buckdone. C 
Palpi Roldc- uoisto, 1534, Udal (tfc= Crs* 
English ccm"dy) (Se*» “Gammer Gnr- 
mnsheedie' and “yesogonu*.") 

R_m All'y o- Merry Tricks 1611 Barre C. 
Rambi'ng Justice, IG77 Lcans-d C 
Rambling Lade (1653-1745) Southern*. C 
Rap* of Lccraro (TV) 163’ Th Ilcywood T 
(See “Lucreus-’-)' 

Rappare* (The) o- The Trcatv of L!m*rck, 
l-*0 Bonclrauit. 

i are Tnunph! of Love and Fortune (FA e\ 15=0 
Aren. PL 

I eTcodc-o, 1783 FaMello 0 
Rebecca (1S33-HT7), H&Uiday D 
P-.b-'llioa (TV), 1610 Rawlins T 
Rebellion Debated 0 - The FaU of De--mond, 
16th ceni^ Cn Is. T 
Rebels (TV), 1749-1=33, Go"h- C 
Recess (Tie), 17=5, Miss lent 
RecondUaMoa J.o-raand» l'l® Dafresny C 
Reconciliation or The Taro Brothers, 1799 
C (from Kotreha*) 

Fecmitlng Officer (TV). l'C5, Farquhar C 
Recruiting Sergeant (TV), 1770, Bickcrdaff 
Ma E. 

Recnler poor MI»ttx Santo, IE 54, Dado's. C 
Ted Crcea Knight, 1791 Holman. 

Red Mask (The), 1631 PlanchA. 

Regent (V), 1631, Ancrlot. V 
Reg’d-J" (The), 1747 acted 1749, Sm o!I««t T 
Register Office (TV). 1723-1 "S7 Pe*d. I 
Prgo’o (AUHj j), 1740, Metal* aslo 0 (Sre 
“ R#gulc« “) 

legular Fix (17Gt~1633), Mo-tcre C. 

Ergulos (1632-1633), Pradon T 

•RCgulos (1734-1780), C J Do-a T 

Regains, 1"74 Mr? IL More, T 

Rehearsal (Th*), 1671 duke o^Bccklcghan. B 

Relnad (1739-1653) Incemann 

Relne de Cbypre (La), 1799-1662, Halfvy O 

Relaede Golconde. (Sec “Aline ” etc.) 

Peine de Saba, 1652, Gonnod. 0 (lib-e to by 
Carre) 

Belapre (The), 1697 Vanbrugh C (altered 
by Sheridan Into The Trip W S artermiQi, 
3777) 

Religions (1624-1673), Margaret duchess of 
hewcadle. TC 

V move, 1797, acted 1=13, Coleridge. T 
n-ncoaut (The), 1«27 Plancbe 


Eendervous Bourgeois (Let), 1791, Hoffmann. 
0 C. (mnsic by Mebul) 

Renegade (7V), 1624, p-inted 1630, Massinger 

Pent Par, 1E30 Jerrold. C (His offer of the 
coprright for £5 rets revived.) 

Reprisals or The Tars or Old England, 1757, 
SmoIle*t. F 

Rescued, 1879 Bondcanlt.. S*n.D 
Retaliation (1752-1820), Manually F 
Re trnrde Kepol&n 1841 SJonr D 
Eetnbn Ion, 1856, Bennett andTomTarlor IPP 
Pc*uni from Paraajcus (TV) 1606 Anon. PL 
Fetum of the D-uses, 1655 R Brorenlng. T 
Eercngt' ( TV), 16C0, Anon. C (This Is the 
Dutch. Ourlnan revlred.) 

Rcreng" (TV), 1721, Tonng T 
Revenge or a Match at Re re gate, 1630, B-.t 
terton 

Revenge fa* Honour 1654, Chapman T 
PevtngeofBn==vd Ambolse, 1613, Chapman T 
Revenger’s Tragedle (TV), 1607, Tonrnenr T 
Rweis de Is Medaille (Ley. 3861, Oemollere. C 
Review (Tie) o* I\ age of "Windsor, 179=, Col 
man. F 

Rereards of Ver*ne (TV), 1661, Fountaine. C 
(altered by ShadreelL and called The 
Faval Shepherdess, 1669) 

Rich Jew of Malta, 1536 Marlovre T 
Rich and Poo- 1812, Lewis C O 
Richard Occur de Idem, 1781, Eedilne. O (mns’c 
by Grtltry) 

Richard C-crar de Lion. 1782, Bargoyne. H 1 
(the above Angllciied). 

Richard Carerd" L'on (1752-1820). Macnally 0 
Richard Carer de Lion (1830-1877) HalUJay 
H.I) 

Tnchard Cmnr d“ L'on. 1863, B-mcdict O 
Richard L, 172=, EewelL T 
Richard II, 1597, Shakespeare. H D (imitated 
from Marlowe s Elverrd if, 15921 
richad III, 1597 Shakespeare. H T 
Richard Duke of Yo-k. 1595 Marlowe T 
Fichelieu, 1S39 lonl Lvt’on H.PL 
P'chcIIea (La Jeitresie de), 1S33, Ancelo* V 
Richmond Heiress (TV1 16=3, D'Urfey C 
Pi ‘■mi, 1823 MIssMitfo-d. T 
Riend, 1841, Magner O (libretto by Jackson) 
Righ* A\ omaa (A), 1615, Beaumont and 
Flctchre C. 

Pjghtfni Heir (TV), 166= lord Lvt on T 
(same as The Sea Cavjxin). 

Rigotetto, 1852, YerdL 6 (libre’to from Victor 
“ Hugo) 

Rimini (Francesca di% 181° Pellico T (an 
cpirodc In Dante a Inferno) 

Riniido 1711, Hill O (music by Hand'd, tins 
was the first piece ho set to music) 

Riualdo and Armida, 16°= Dennis. D 
Riquct, 183=, Planch6 
Rival Candidates, 1774, Dndlcy Mn.Int 
Rival Friends (The), 1632, Haustcd C 
Rival Kings (TV), 1677 Ranks 
Rival Ladies, 1663, D-yden. C. 

Rival Modes, 1726 Moore. C 
Rival Queens, 1677, Lre. (See “ AJta*nd»r tl i 
Great ") 

Rival s (The), 166= Darensnt. C 
Rivals (The), 1775 Sheridan C 
IJvals (The\ IS39, Balfe. O (IJhcali)- 
Ib»ail to Rain 17S3, Hoicroff C 
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Roaring Girl (The), 1611, Middleton C (i.e 
Moll Culpurse) 

Rob Roy, 1832, Flotow 0 
Rob Roy MacGregor(1782-1835) Pocock OD 
(from sir W Scott’s novel) 

Robbers (The), 1781, Schiller T 
Robbers of Calabria, * Lane, D (adapted) 
Robert le Diable, 1831, Meyerbeer 0 (libretto 
by Scribe) 

Robert the Invalid, 1870 C Reade C (a ver- 
sion ofMoherea Is Malade Imagmaire) 
Robin Hood, pt i 1597, Monday D 
Robin Hood, pt ii 159S, Chettle. D 
Robin Hood 1741, Dr Arne and Rumcy 0 
Robin Hood, 1787, 0 Keefe 0 (music by 
Shield) 

Robin Hood (1752-1820) Macnallv C 0 (See 
“ Death of Robert Earl of Huntington. ) 
Robin Hood 1860, Macfarrcn 0 
Robin des Bois, 1824 Weber 0 
Robinson Crusofi, 1805, Gnllbert de Flxer£- 
court. V 

Robinson Crnsoe, 1806, Pocock (the above in 
English) 

Rock ofRome, 1849, Knowles. H PL 
Rodengo 1706, Handel O 
Rodogune, 1646 Corneille T 
Rodogune or The Rival Brothers, 1765, Aspin- 
tvalL T (fromT Corneille) 

Rodolphe, before 1822, Scribe. PLPc 
Roef Krage, 1770 Ewald D 
Roi Falndant (Le), 1830 Ancelot. T 
Roi d’Tvetot (Lej, 1642 Adam. O C (suggested 
by Ik ranger's song) 

Roi et le Fermier, 1762, Sedalne O C (music 
by Monsigny) 

Roister Dolster (Halph) 1534, printed In 1566, 
Udah C (This was the first English 
comedy For the first European comedy, 
see ‘ Calandria.") 

Roland, 177S, PiccinL O 

Roland for an Oliver, 1819 Th Morton C 

Rolls, 1793, Kotzebue. T 

Rolla, 1799 Lewis T (from the above) 

Rollo, posthumous 1639 Bcanmontand Fletcher 
Roman (37ie) 1850 S. DobeR D-Pm. 

Poman Actor (The), 1629 Massinger 
Roman Brother (The), 19th cent , Heraud T 
Roman Continue (Is), 18G1, Offenbach O Bf 
Roman Empress (A), 1622-1706 Joyner D 
Roman Father (The), 1750, \\ hitehead. T 
(based on the Horace of Corneille) 

Roman Revenge, 1753, Hill 
Roman d Dne Heure or La Folle Gagaurc, 1803, 
Hoffmann C 

Poman Virgin (77ie) or The Hnjust Judge 1679, 
Betterton T (the tale of Virginias) 
Romance and Reality, 19th cent , J Brougham 
D Pc. 


Romance for an Hour 1771, Kelly C 
Rome Sauvee, 1752 Voltaire. T 
Romeo and Juliet, 1595, Shakespeare. T 
(printed 1597) 

Romeo et Juliette, 1823, SoullS T (imitated 
from the above) 

Romildare Constanza, 1819, Meyerbeer O 

* Anon C O (altered from Blckcr- 
stafFs Lovt in the City ) 

Rosalinda, 1762, Lockman MmD 
Rosamond, 1705, Addison. O (music by Arne) 
Rosamond, 1861, Swinburne. PoD 7 } 


Rosamond (Farr), 1879, Tennvson T 
Rosamond (The Fair), 1812, Komcr T (See 
“Rosmonda ' ) 

Rosamond the Fair, 1836 Bamctt HO 
Rose (The), 1716-1778, Arne. C O (from the 
French) 

Rose Blanche (La) et la Rore Rouge 1809, 
Gmlbert de PLvcrccourt. D (See Two 
Poses ") 

Rose de St. Fleur ( La\ 19th cent., Offenbach 
OBf 

Rose et Colas, 1764, Sedalne O C 
Rose of Arragon, 1842, Knowles D 
Rose of Castillo, 1857 Balfe O 
Posiere de Salency (la) 1774 Grctry O 
Posiere et Korrice, 1842 Bamcre D 
Rosina, 1782, Miss Brooke PL 
Rosina, 1783 Shield. O 
Rosmonda, 1525, EnceUerL T 
Rosmnnda, 1783, Alfieri. T (based on Bnn- 
dellosnovel) TranslatcdbvC Lloyd 1815 
Rosmnnda, 1840, Gily Zarate (See “Henry” 
and ‘ Complaint ) 

Rosten i Oerken 1815 Ingemann. 

Rongh Diamond (1802-1879), Buckstone Cdta. 
Roundheads (The), 1682 Mrs Behn C 
Rover (27ie) 1677, Mrs Behn,pt.ii 1631 C. 
RoTing (The), 17tb cent , Middleton C 
Roxana 1592, printed 1632, Alabaster T 
(Latin) 

Roxana, 1772, UfagnocaraUo T (a prize play) 
Royal Captive (I he), 1745, J Maxwell T 
Royal Combat, 17th cent.. Ford and Dekker 
Royal Command (By), 19 th cent Stirling CO 
Royal Convert, 1703 Eowo T (i e Rodogune) 
Royal Garland, 1768 Bickers'aik 
Royal King and Loyal Subjec* (The), 1737, Th 
Heywood. T C 

Roval Martvr (The) 1669, Piyden. T 
Royal Master (The), 1633, Shirley C 
Royal Mischief, 1696, Mrs Manley 
Royal Mistress (The), 1696, Mrs Manley 
Royal Shepherd (The), 1764, R. Holt O (from 
Jletastasio) 

Royal Shepherdess, 1669, Shadwcll C (This 
is Fountains comedy The FtvMrd of 
Veriue, 1661 altered ) 

Royal Slave (The), 1637, printed 1639, Cart 
wright T C 

Poyalist (The), 1632 DTJrfey C. y 

Pnbans d’lvonne, 1850, Thiboust 
Eudens or The Rope (b c 254-184), Plantus C 
(Latm, adapted from a Greek play by 
Dipbnlos) Translated into blank verse by 
Messrs Thornton, Rich, Warner, and Col- 
man 1769-74 

Pugintio 1805, Lewis MeL 
Ruines de Bahyione (Lee), 1819, Gniibcrt do 
Pixerdcourt. 

Ruines de Vaudemont, 1845 Bonle 
Rule a Wife and Have a 1\ i la, 1624, Beaumont 
and Fletcher C. (altered by Garrick) 
Rump (The), 1660, Tatham C 
Runaway (The), 1776, Mrs Cowley C 
Runmmede, 1783, J Logan T 
Rural Felicity, 1834, Buckstone. C 
Ruy Bias, 1840, Victor Hugo E.D (Fecbter 
produced a bad English version about 1863 ) 

Sabots de la Marquis, 1854, Boulanger O C 
Sackfull of Hews (27ie), 1657, Anon PL 
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Sacrifice d Iphlgunle, 1 8 Gl, Dennery T (See 
“ Iphlgcnle ’ ) 

End One (Tht\ 1C03-IG41, Suckling T 
Bad Shepherd (The), left at death unfinished, 
1637, Jonscn. T 

Sailor’s Daughter (The), 1800 Cumberland. C 
St Clement g Pro 1662, sir II Taylor D 
St, Grac'd, 1641 Kolrou T 
St. Patrick for Ireland, 1CI0 Shirley C. 

St. Patrick’s Day, 1775, Sheridan. F 
St. Peter 1SGG Benedict Or 
Saint s Tragedy, 1816 Klngslev D Pm. (based 
on the r xry of S' EluaheCk of Hungary). 
Salmadda Spoils, 1633, Davcnant. M 
Salvator, 13th cent, Heraolt T 
Saraor, 1B18, Milcian. 

Samson 1742 Handel Or 

Sam*on Agonlstea 1671 Milton DPm. 

Sapho, 1650 Gonnod 0 
Sappo and Phao, 1591, J Lyly Myt.D 
Saratoga, 1874, Marshall (brought out la Lon- 
don under (he title of Emjhton) 
Sardanapalos, 1 F 21 Byron 1 
Sitanella, 1853, Balfe 0 
Satlro-maslli, 1602, Ikkker Sat C (In which 
Ben Jonson Is satirized nnder the name of 
"Horace, Junior* ) 

Sattcy Valets (1730 -ISOj), King 
Saul, 1738, Handel Or 
Saul. 17=0, HilL T 

Saul, 1782, Al fieri T (translated by C Lloyd, 
1815) 

Saul, 1801 Ealkbrenncr Or 
Saji (Airy) 1872 Anuslro ig T 
Sanl (ESnxg\ 1839 Gutzko v D 
Sauney the &ot, lG'is Lacy C 
Savage (Ihthcrd), l n th cent, Gutzkow D 
Savonarola, 1831, Austin T 
Scapegoat (The), about 1810 Poole. F 
Scholar (ric) 1649, Lovelace C 
Scholar (The), 1862-1679, Iluck? tone. C 
School, 1863 Robertson. C. 

School for Arrogance (1745-1803), Holcroft C 
School for Authors (1776-1804) Tobin. C 
School for Coquettes (1793-1661), Mrs Gore, 
Prose C. 

School for Fathers (The), 1770, BickerstafiT C 
School for Grown Children, 1826, Morton C 
SJiool for Growu Gentlemen, 182’, Morton C 
School for I.ovcr’, 17G2 Whitehead C. (Seo 
“ L Ccole d<a A manta.’ ) 

School for Scandal, 1777, Sheridan C (‘‘'Charles' 
and “Joseph Surface arc copies of Field- 
ing’s “Tem Jones “ and 11 Bllhl ’) 

Scliool for Whc» 1774, kelly O (Sec 
“ L’Acolo dca 1 enmw ’ ) 

’School of Complement 1631, Shirley C 
School of IMonn, 1817, Thomas Morton C 
(See “ L’Ecole.’ ) 

Sdplo Afrlcum", 1723, Beck Ingham. 1 (from 
Pradou e Scxpum l Afrxcaxn) 

Sclpion I Africaio 1C32-1C9S, Pradon T 
Scornful Lady, 1616, Beaumont and Fletcher 
C 

Scots Flgaries (77.?), 1652, Tath&m C 
Scowerera (77ie), 1631, Shadwcll. C 
Scythe* 1*61, Voltaire T 
5 a -Captain (7V), 1833, Lytton T (often 
called 3Vi< Lightful Jlexry 
S<-a Vovjtgn (The), posthumous 1617, I!eai mont 
raid J: l-tch‘’r C, 


Search after Happiness, 1773 H More r (Hex 
first prodoclion Aged 17 ) 

Search for Money (A\ 1609, Rowley C 
Seasons (The\ 1800 Havdn O 
Sebastian (See ‘ Don Sebastian ’*) 

Second Malden’s Tragedy before 1620, Anon 
T (ascribed to Chapman) The heroine 
has no name 

Second Thoughts, 19th cent , Bnckstonc 
Secret (Le), 1793, Hoffmann. 0 C (music by 
M6hnl) 

Secret Love, 1667, Dryden C 
Secrets V orth Knowing, 1798, Th Morton O 
Secrf talre et le Culslnlcr (Le\ before 1822, Scribe 
Tt.Pc 

Sec Me and See Mo Lot, 1618, Belcher C 
(adapted from a play by Hans Beerpot) 
Sejanus, 1603, Jonron T 
& jour Milltalre, 1813, Auber O 
Self Immolation or The Sacrifice of Love, 1799, 
Lcreman PI (from Kotzebue) 

Scllndra, 1065, sir lv Killigreu PI 
Scmele, 1C93, Congreve. Mu.D (music by 
Handel) 

Somiramlde, 1729, Metastaslo O 
Semiramide, 1819, Meyerbeer O 
Semiramlde, 1823, Posslni O 
Scmiramls 1749, Voltaire T 
Senile Odium 1633, Hausted. C. 

Serail, 1782 Mozart O 

Serious Tamlly (A), about 1850, Bneketono 
(music by Barnett) 

Sertorins 1662, Corneille T 
Servius Tullius, 1820, Bouziqne T 
Sesostris, 1C 67, Amore T 
Seven against Thebes (The) nc 471 iEsckvIu« 
T (Greek) Translated by Potter, 1777 
Buckley, 1849, Davies, 1864, 1‘lumptre, 
1SG9 

Sbaughraun, 1B74, Boucicault D 
She Sloops to Conqner, 1773 Goldsmitli C 
She Stoops to Conquer, 1864 Macfarren. O 
She Would andSho W ouldNot, 1703 Cibber C 
Sho W onld if She Could 1668, Ethcrcge C 
Shepherd ofTolosa, 1829, Jngemann 
Shepherd a Artifice, 1761 Dilxlin O 
Shepherd s Holiday (37ie) 1635 ltutten PTC 
Shoemaker a Gentleman (A), 1639, Rowley C 
Shoemaker s Holiday (The), 1600, Dckkcr C 
Shore (See "Jane Shore ) 

St J Ctals Eol, 1854, Adam Ft Pc 
Sicilian Summer (A) 18^0, Henry Taylor C 
Sicilian Vespers 1840 Kenner 
Sicilian Vespers, 1819, Dtlavigne T (See 
“Vesper*”) 

Sldlien on L’Amtmr Peintre, 1667, Moliere C 
Siege (T7ie) or Loves Convert, 1651, Cart- 
wright C 

Siege of A guile b, 1760, Home 
Siege of Babylon (The), 1678, Fordagc, T 
Siege of Belgrade, 1796, Cobb C O (music by 
Storacc, an English version of La Cosa 
Earn) 

Siege of Berwick, 1S0G, Jermngbam. T 
Siege of Damascus, 1720, Hughes. T 
Siege of Grenada, 1071, Dryden H PI 
Siege of Ischia (1778-1824), Kemp O 
Siege of Memphis (The\ 1676, D CJrfij T 
Siege of Rhodes 1656, Davcnant. I’l 
Siege of Rochelle, 1835, Baife O 
Siege of Sinope, 1781, Ml«s Brooke T 
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Siego of Troy (77 k), 1716 Settle D 
Siege of Urbin, 1(566, sir W Kllllgrew PI 
Sigurd (King), 19th cent , Bojo 1 
Silent Woman {The) 1609, Jonson. C 
Silver Age (The), 1613, Thomas Heywood C 
(The Brazen Age was 1613 , and The Iron 
Age In 1G32 ) 

Silvia, 1731, Lillo 

Single Life, about 1835, Buckstone C 
Sir Bamaby Wliigg, 1681, D Urfey " C 
Sir Courtley Nice, 1685, Crowne C (from the 
Mayor Imposible of Lope de Vega) 

Sir bopllng Flutter, 1676, Etherege C (the 
second title of The Man of Mode) 

Sir George Etherege’s Comical Revenge (1642- 
1689), Mrs Behn C 

Sir Harry Gaylove, 1772, Mi q s Marshall C 
Sir Harry Wildair, 1701, I’arquhar C 
Sir Hercules Buffoon, 1684, Lacy C 
Sir John Cockle at Court, 1737, Dodsley F 
Sir John Falstaff in Masquerade, 1741, S John- 
son C 

Sir John Oldcastle (See “ Oldcastle ") 

Sir Marmnduko Maxwell, 1827, Cunningham C 
Sir Martin Marplot (1692-1670), William duke 
of Newcastle C (founded on Molicre s 
L’Elourdi) 

Sir Martin Marrall, 1667, Dryden C (This Is 
Sir Martin Marplot adapted for the stage ) 
Sir Patient Fancy, 1078, Mrs Behn C 
Sir Richard GrinUle, 1595, Markham T 
Sir Solomon or The Cautious Coxcomb, 1071 
- Caryl C 

Sir Thomas More, 1792, Hurdis T 
Sir Thomas Overbury, 1726, Savage T (brought 
him £200) 

Sir Thomas Overbury s Life and Untimely 
Death, 1614, Ford T 

Sir Thomas Wyat, 1607,Webster and Dekher T 
Sir Walter Raleigh 1720, Sewell T 
Slreno (La), 1844 Scribe O C 
Siroo (II), 1728, Metastaslo O 
Sisters (The\ 1652, Shirley C 
Sisters (The) 1769, Mrs Lennox C 
Slanderer (The), posthumous 1778, Foote 
Slave (The), 1816, Bishop O 
Slave Llfo (1817-1880), Tom Taylor, etc 
Sleeping Beauty, 1805, Shefflngton Pn 
Sleeping Beauty, 1840, Plancho 
Slighted Maid (The), 1663, Stapylton C 
Snako In the Crass, 1759, Hill C (altered by 
Buckstone, 19th cent ) 

Society, 1865, Robertson C 
Sofonisbe, 1718 Leo O (Seo “ Sophonlsba ’) 
Soiree ft la Bastille, 1845, Decourcelle C 
Soiree d’Auteuil (La) 1804, Andrieux C. 
Soldier (The) 1649, Lovelace T 
Soldier 8 Daughter (The), 1804, Cherry C 
Soldier b Fortune, 1681 , Otway C 
Soldier’s Last Stake (The), 1686-1744, G Jacob 
Soldier’s Return, 1805, Hook C 
Soliman and Pcrsida, 1599, Anon [? Kyd] T 
Soliman XI (1710-1792), Favart O C 
Solllciteur (ie) before 1822 , Scribe Pt Pc 
Solomon, 1748, Handel Or 
Solomon 1748, IUopstock S D (translated by 
R Hulsh, 1809) 

Solomon (King), 1876, Armstrong T 
Somnambulo (La), 1819 Delavlgne D 
bonnambula, 1831, Bellini O (libretto by 


Sophi (The) (See " Sophy ”) 

Sophlster (The), 1639, Zouch O 
Sophonlsba, 1614 Trissino T (the first 
Italian tragedy) (See “ Ferres,’’ eto ) 
Sophonisba or Tho Wonder of Women, 1606 
Marston T (See “ Sofonisbe ) 
Sophonisba, 1729, Thomson. T 
Sophonisba, 1783, Alfieri T (translated by 
Lloyd, 1815) 

Sophonisbe, 1630, Malret T (imitated from 
Trissino, the first French tragedy) 
Sophonisbe (1606-1684), Corneille T 
Sophonlsbo (1677-1758), Lagrange Chancel T 
Sophy (The), 1641, printed 1642, Denham T 
Sorcerer (The), 1876, Gilbert and Sullivan Opta. 
Sorclere (La), 1863, Bourgeois and Barbler C 
Sordello, 1839, R Browning 
Sosies, 1639 Rotrou C 
Sot toujours Sot, 1693, De Briieys C 
Spaniard In Peru (The), 1797, Kotzebue T 
(The English version is called Pizarro ) 
Spanish Bawd (The), 1631, Fernando do Roias 
C (the longest play ever published) 

Spanish Curate (The) 1622, Fletcher (Beaumont 
died 1616) C (based on The Unfortunate 
Spaniard by Gonsalvo do Ccspides) 

Spanish Dollars, 1807, Cherry M D 
Spanish Father (The), 1745-1831, H Maokcn 
zie T 

Spanish Fry or (The), 16so, Dryden C 
Spanish Gipsy, 1653, Middleton and Rowley C 
Spanish Gypsy, 1865, rewritten 1867, nnd pub 
llshed 1868 , “G Eliot” (Mrs Lewes] D Pm 
Spanish Masquerado, 1689, Greene C 
Spanish Rogue (The), 1674, Duffctt C 
Spanish Student ( The) 1845, Iiongfellow DPm 
Spanish Tragedy (The) or Jeronimo Mad Again, 
1603, Kyd T (forming pt ii to Jeronimo) 
Spanish Viceroy, posthumous 1653, Massinger 
Spartaens, 1746, Saurln T 
Spartan Dame (The), 1721, Southern T 
Speculation (1765-1841), Reynolds C 
Speed the Plough, 1798, Thomas Morton C 
Spoilt Child (27ie) 1805 (!) Blckcrstaff C 
Spouter (The), 1756, Murphy F 
Sprigs of Laurel, 1798, O Keefe MF (music 
by Shield) 

Spring nnd Autumn 1827, Kenney C 
Spring’s Glory (The), 1638, Nabbas, M 
Squeeze to the Coronation, 1821, Thomson C 
Squire of Alsatia (The), 1688, Shadwell C 
(same as Gentleman of Alsatia) 

Squire Oldsapp 1679, D Urfey O 
Stage Beaux toss’d in a Blanket, 1704, Thomas 
Brown C 

Stage Coach 1704 Farqubar C 
Staple of News (The), 1625, Jonson C 
Star of Seville, 1837, Mrs Butler (bom Kemble) 
State of Innocence, 1673, Dryden DPm. 0» 
dramatic version of Miltou s Paradise Lost) 
State Prisoner, 1847 Stirling, 

Statira (1632-1698), Pradon T 
Stella, 1776, Goethe D 
Stella, 1843, Anlcet Bourgeois. D 4 
Stephanie, 1877, Story T 
Stepmother (The), 1664, Stapylton T C (See 
“ Hccyra ’ ) 

Stepmother (The), 1800, carl of Carlisle (Byron s 
uncle) T 

Steward (The) (Thi3 is merely The Des i td 
Daughter of Ilolcrofl, 1785, reset ) 
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Stichus (b,c 251-184), Plautus C (Latin, 
adapted from a Greek play by Menander) 
Translated Into blank verse by Messrs 
Thornton, Kich, Warner, and Colman, 
1769-74 

3tlllcon, 1C60, Thomas Corneille T 
Still Waters Run Deep, 1855, Tom Taylor C 
Stolen nelress, 1703, CentlivTe C 
Stolen Kisses, 19th cent , Merritt C 
Strafford, 1837, R Browning H T 
Strafford, 1843, Sterling H.T 
Strango Discovery {The) 1C40 Gough T C 
Strange Gentleman (The) 1836 Dickens Blta 
Stranger (The), 1797, B Thompson D (from 
Misanthropy and Repentance, by Kotzebue) 
Thompson’s version was greatly altered in 
1798 by Sheridan It Is the latter alone 
which Is acted 

Stranlcra (La), 180G-1835, Bellini 0 
Strathmore, 1849, W Marston T 
Stratonlce, 1792, Hoffmann 0 C (music by 
Mehnl) 

Streets of London, 1862, Bonclcault D 
Struensee, 1827, Beer T 
Success or A Hit if You Like It, 1826, PlanchS F 
Such Things Are, 1786, Inchbald PI (realized 
£410 12s) 

Suite du Mentuer (La), 1803 Andneux. C 
Sullen Lovers, 1G68 Sbadwel! C 
Sultan (The), 1775, Bickerstaif F 
Summer’s Last Will, etc , 1600 Nash C 
Summer s Tale, 1768, Cumberland C O (music 
by Bach, Arne, and others It was cut 
down by Cumberland Into Amelia, an after- 
piece) 

Sun In Arles (The), 1621, Middleton C 
Sun s Darling (The) 1056 Ford M 
Superiority, 1607, Ant Brewer C 
Suppllants(Tfte) nc 461,zCschylus T (Greek) 
Translated by Potter, 1777 , Buckley, 1849 , 
Plumptre, 1869 

Supplication of Pierce Penniless, etc, 1692, 
Nash 

Supplice d’un Homme, 1865, Thlboust 
Supplices, n c. 421, Euripides T (Greek) 
Translated by Potter, 1781 , Wodhull, 1782 
Supposes (The), 1560 Gascoigne C (from Gh 
Supposih, of Ariosto, one of our earliest 
dramas) 

Surfina, 1674, Corneille T 
■Surprise (Agreeable), 1798 O'Keefe C 
Surrender of Calais 1791, Colman C 
Suspicious IIu 'band (The) 1747, Hoadly C 
Svend Dyring s House, 19th cent , Herz R D 
Svend Grathe, 19th cent , BoJ6 T 
Sweethearts, 1874, Gilbert D Po 
Sweethearts and Wives (1772-1819) Kenney 
Mu C (music by Nathan) 

Sweetman, the Woman-Hater, 1610, Anon C 
Swindler (The), 1764-1838, Morton C 
Sword and tho Hand, 1832, Beer T 
Sylvain, 1770, Marmoutel OC (music by- 
Grdtry) 

Sylvana, 1809, Weber O (This is The Wood- 
girl altered ) 

Sylvester Daggerwood, 1795, Colman C 
Sylvia, 1731, Lillo 

Tableau Parlant (Le), 1769 Gretry O 
Tailors (Zhe), * Anon BT 
Talc of Mantua, 1830, Knowles 


Tale of MyBtery (1746-1809, Holcroft Mol ' 
Tale of a Tub, 1633, Jonson (His last comedy 
Its object was to hold up Inigo Jones to 
ridicule ) 

Tamburlaine, 1690, Marlowe T (See "Ti 
mour ”) 

Tamerlan (1632-1698), Pradon T 
Tamerlan et Bajazet, 1806 Bishop B1 
Tamerlane, 1702, Rowe T (Tamerlane is 
meant for William HI, and Bajazet for 
Louis XVX) 

Tamerlane, 1722 Leo O 
Taming of the Shrew, 1693, Shakespeare C 
(See “The Honeymoon ’) 

Tancred and Gismunda 1568, by Hatton and 
four other members of the Inner Temple T 
(based on an Italian novel) 

Tancred and Slgismunda, 1745, Thomson T 
Tancrede, 1760, Voltaire T 
Tancred), 1813, Rossini O 
Tannhauser, 1846, Wagner O 
Tante (La) et le Neveu (1781-1857), Brlfaut C 
Tarare, 1787, Beaumarchais O 
TartufTe, 1664, Moliero O (See “The Non 
juror ’’) 

Tasso (Tbrguato), 1790, Goethe T 
Tasso Refriede, 1819, Ingemann D 
Taste, 1752, Foote V 
Tatters (The), 1797, Hoadly C 
Taveme des fitudlants (La), 1864, Sardou C 
Technogamla or Marriage of the Arts, 1630, 
Holyday C 

Tekell, 1803, Gullbert de Plvfrt court Mel 
(done into English by Hook) 

Tell (Guglielmo), 1829, Rossini O (Sir H 
Bishop altered this opera ) 

Tell ( Guillaume ), 1766, Lemiore T 
Tell (Guillaume), 1772, Sedalne O 
Tell ( Wilhelm), 1804, Schiller T 
Tell (TFiiZtam), 1825, Knowles T 
Tell ( intltam), 1827-1862, Tnlfourd F 
Temistocle, 1738, Metastnsio D 
Tempest (The), 1609, Shakespeare C (first 
mentioned 1611 ) Music by Sullivan 
Tempest JYAe), 1668, Drydcn C (the nbovo 

Temple Beau (The), 1738, Fielding C 
Temple de la Glolre, 1744, Voltaire O 
Temple of Love (The), 1634, Davenant M 
Temptatyon of Our Lorde and Saver (The), 1538, 
Bale Int. 

Tender Husband (The), 1703, Steele C 
Tcraminta, 1732, H Carey 
Tete de Mort (La), 1827, Gullbert de Pixere 
court V 

Theagene et CharlcKe, 1662, Racine T 
Thebaide (La), 1664, Racine T 
Thebais or The Phcnnlssie (n o 68-32), Seneca 
P (Katin) Adapted in Alexandrine metro 
byT Newton, 1681 


Themlstocle (See “Temistocle ”) 

Theodosius or The Torce of Love, 1680, Lee T ✓ 
Thercso, the Orphan of Geneva, 19th cent , 
Kerr MeLR (adapted) 

Thersytes, 1537, Anon Int 
Thfoee, 1690, Lafosse T 
Theseus, 1716, Handel O 
Theseus and Ariadne, 1848, Plancho 
Thesmophoriazuste, b c 410, Aristophanes " (X 
(Greek) Translated by MitchcU, l«20-22i 
Hickie, 1853, Rudd, 1667 
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Thespis, 17G2, Kelly 

Thierry and Theodoret 1621, Fletcher (Beau- 
mont died 1G16) T 
Thieves of Paris, 185G, Stirling D 
TbimbleRIg {The), 1802-1879, Bnckstono F, 
Thirty Years of a Woman's Life, before 1834, 
Buchstone 

Thomas (See " Mons Thomas ”) 

Thomas it Rocket, 1780, Tennyson T 
Thomas and Sally (1696-1743), Carey Mu E. 
Thomas and Sally, 17G0, Bickerstaif C 0 
Thracian Wonder, 1661, Webster C 
Thrco Black Seals {The), 1864, Stirling II D 
Three Honrs oiler Marriage, 1717, Gay F 
(with Pope and Arbuthnot) 

Three Ladies of London (The ) 1684, Anon Mo 
Three Lords and Thrco Ladies of London, 1690, 
Anon Mo 

Three Strangers (The), 1835, Miss Lee C 
Three Weeks after Marriage, 1776 Murphy F 
Thyestes(nc 68-32) Seneca T (Latin) Trans- 
lated by J fleynood, 1G60, J Wnght, 1674 
Thycstes, about 1686 Crowne T 
Tibere (1764-1811), Chonicr T 
9 ickct-of-Lcave Man, 1863, Tom Taylor 
fimanthes, 1769, Hoole T 
Time Works Wonders, 1845, Jerrold C 
Timocrate, 1656, Tliomos Corneille T 
Timocrate, 1723, Leo 0 
Titnolcon, 1783, Alfierl T (translated by C 
Lloyd, 1815) 

TimolGon, 1794, Chonicr T 
Timon of Athens, 1G09, Shakespeare T 
Timon of Athens, 1778, Cumberland T (the 
above altered) 

Timon the Manhater, 1678, Shadwell T 
(Shakespeare s play rcAt) 

Timour the Tartar, 1812, Lewis Mel (See 
“ Tamerlane.' ) 

Tipperary Legacy, 1847, Coyne C 
Tis Pity Shes a Whore, 1633, -Ford T (an 
exquisite play with a repulsive title) 

'I is Well 'tis no Worse, 1770, BickerstaK C 
(See “The Panel ’’) 

Tit for Tat, * Colman C (This is Atkinson’s 
Mutual Deception reset ) 

Tito, 1791, Mozart O 

Titus Andronicus, 1593, (?) Shakespeare T 
(first mentioned 1600) 

Titus Andronicus, 1687, Ravcnscroft T 
ntus and Berenice, 1672 Otway 
To Marry or Not to Marry (1763-1821), Inch- 
bald C 

To-Night, Uncle, 1878, H J Byron 
To Oblige Benson, 1854, Tom 1 aylor 
To Parents and Guardians (1817-1880), Tom 
Taylor 

Tobacconist (The), before 1780, Gentleman F 
(This is merely Jonson s comedy, The Alche- 
mist , 1610, altered and reduced ) 

Tom Cobb, 1876, Gilbert F 
lom Essence or Tho Modish Wife, 1677, Raw 
line C 

Tom Fool, 1760, Stevens F 
'1 am Jones 1740, Reed. C O 
Tom Thumb, 1733, Fielding CO (music by 
Dr Arne , altered in 1778 by O Horn) 

Tom Tyler and his Wife, about 1569, published 
V in 1578, Anon Mo 

Tonson (See “Mons Tonson ’’) 
ony Lumpkin in Town, 1778, O Keefe C 


Too Late to Call Back Yesterday, 1639, It. 
Davenport C 

Too Many or Democracy, posthumous 1805 
Alfieri C 

Toreador (Le\ 1849, Adam O C 
Tortesa tho Usurer, 1841, Willis G 
Tottenham Court, 1633, printed 1638, Nabtes C 
Tour de Londres, 1855, Nus D 
Tower of Babel (The), 1871, A Austin Dc Pm 
Town and Country, 1807, Morton C (brought 
him in £1000) 

Town Fop (The) 1677, Mrs Behn C 
Toy Shop, 1735, Dodsley D S 
Trachinne, about n.c 430, Sophocles T 
(Greek) Translated by G Adams, 1729, 
Potter, 1788, Dale, 1824 PInmptre, 1865 
Traitor (The), 1G35, Shirley T (See ‘ Evadne ”) 
Reset by Rivers in 1692 

Travniles of Three English Brothers, 1607, 
Day T C 

Travellers (The), 1806, Cherry C 
Trawata (La), 1856, Verdi O 
Trente Millions de Gladiatenrs (Lex), 19th cent , 
Labiche and Gille (See “Nabob’) 

Trfsor (Le), 1803, Andrieux. C 
Trial (See“Tryal”) 

Trial by Jury, 1876, Gilbert and Sullivan Opto 
Trial of Pleasure (The), 1567, Skelton Mo 
Trick for Trick, 1678, D’Urfey C (based on 
Fletcher’s Mons Thomas, 1619) 

Trick upon Trick, 1710, Hill C 
Tricke to Catch tho Old Ono (A), 1608, Middle 
ton C 

Tnnuzzia (La), 1540, Angelo C 
Tnnummus (n o 254-184), Plantns C (Latin, 
adapted from a Greek play by Philemon) 
Translated into blank verso by Messrs 
Thornton Rich, Warner, and Colman, 1769 
1774 (Lessing’s Scats is borrowed from this 
play) 

Triomphc des Arts (Le), 1672-1731, Lamotto O 
Trip to Calais (A), 1777, Foote F 
Trip to Kissengen (A), 1817-1880 Tom Taylor 
Trip to Scarborough (A), 1777 Sheridan (This 
is The Relapse of Vanbrugh altered ) 

Trip to Scotland (A), 1770, Whitehead F 
Tristan and Isolde, 1865, Wagner O 
Triumph of Oriana, 1601, Morley O 
Triumph of Peace (The), 1633, Shirley M 
Triumphs of Beantio (The) 1646, Shirley M 
Triumphs of Health and Prosperity, 1626, Mid 
dleton Sol 

Triumphs of Honour and Industry, 1617, Mid 
dleton. Sol 

Triumphs of Honour and Virtue, 1622, Mid 
dleton. Sol 

Triumphs of Integrity, 1623, Middleton Sol 
Triumphs of Love and Antiquity, 1619, Mid 
dleton Sol 

Triumphs of Love and Fortune, 1589, by E A 
Sol 

Triumphs of Truth, 1613, Middleton (and scores 
more for Lord Mayor's Day) 

Triumphs of the Prince D Amour, 1635, Dave- 
nant SI 

Triumphant Widow (The), 1677, William Caven 
dish, dnke of Newcastle C 
Troade (La), 1632-1698, Pradon T 
Troades(n o 415) Euripides T (Greek) Trans 
luted by Banister, 1780, Potter, 178L, Wod 
bull 1782 
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Troas or ITccuba(n.c.58-32), Seneca T (Latin) 
Translated by l Ilcywood, 1 05 r ' S l’[or- 
dngoJ.lCGQt E.Sbcrburne,lG79 J Tfalbot], 
ic^e 

Trollns and Crc'rida, 1602, Shakespeare T 
(printed 1G00) 

Trollns and Cresrido, 1G73, Dryden T (tho 
above altered) 

Trols Cousin* 1G04, Dvncourt C. 

Troll rivnujc (7/«X 17GS Saurin C 
Trols Sultancs (/«), 1710-1702, Fa\art 0 
Trqja DKrutts, 1GU3, Andrea. T 
rroublc'ome Reign of King Tohn, 1578 Anon 
HIM (the quarry of Shakespeare * Ainy 
John) 

Trovatore (U\ 1853 Verdi 0 (based on tho 
drama of Cargia Oultierez loth cent.). 
Truculentus (n c 2 j 1-184) Plautus C (I at In) 
Translated Into blank verso by Me««rs 
Thornton, Rich, V arncr, and Caiman, 
17G9-74 

True \si\l can no er Forget (1797-1SGS), Lover 
O 

True V Mow, 1G*9, ‘nndwoll C 
Tr\ »1 of Samuel Foote, 17C3 Toote F 
Tu Quoque 1590 Greene. 

Tonbridge Vella, 107ft, Rawlins C 
Turrarct, 170° I>osage C 
Turco In Italia, 1814, Rossini 0 
Turk ard No Tnrk, 1785, Colman Mu C 
Tnrke (77e) lGin, .1 Mason T 
Turkish Court (TAf), 174R L Pllklngton PI 
Turkish Mahomet, 1531, 1’eele 
Turnpike Gate (I774-I82G), knight F 
Twelfth Mght etc., 1C02, Shakespeare. C 
Twin I Ivala, 1705 Farquhar 
•Twist Axe and Crown 1870, Taylor II FI 
Two loacari ( The), 1821, Ilyron (Tlia Foscarl, 
1 C 2G Mlaj MltcheR ) 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1G95, Shakespeare 
C. (lint mentioned 139a) 

Two Italian Gentlemen {The) 1531 Monday 
D (afterwards called Fidcle and Ebr 
t u mo) 

Two kllngabcrgs(77te), 17G1-18I9, Kotzebue D 
(HI' l«est plnr, but not yet translated Into 
English). 

Two Loves and a Idle (1817-1880), Tom Taylor 
Two Maids of More Clacke, 1G00, Annin G 
Two Ml'crs, 17G7, O Horn. 

Two Noble kinsmen postbnmous 1631, Bean- 
mont and Fletcher 

Two Queens of Brentford 1721, D Urfey O 
Two ltosca (Tfle), 1878 Alberj V (from tho 
French) (See ‘ ltosc Blanche," etc.) 

Two Strings to yonr Bow, 1701, Jcphson F 
TwotoOne, 1781 Colman C 
Two Tragedies In One 1 G 01 , Ynrrington D 
(The Murder of Mr /leech and The /Inlet 
an the irood These bate no connection, 
but tbc fconea Keep shifting from one to 
the other) 

Two \\ Iso Men and All the Rest rools, 1C19, 
Chapman C (In seven acts) 

Tyrant (.77ie), posthumous 1GG0 Massinger 
1 yrnnnlo Love, 1GG3, Dryden T 

Ugono, 1870 Armstrong T 
Ul}F*es 170G, Itowe Myth 
Un Ballo In Mivcbcrs, ISGl, Verdi O 
Uncle 10th cent , II J Byron C 


Uncle John 1833, BncMono 
Uncle Too Many, 1828, Thomson C 
Under the Earth, 18 GS RD (Hard Times, by 
Dickens dramatized) 

Underbamet, 10th cent , Ingemann 
Undertaker (J7ie), 1770-1804 Tobin 
Uno Cause CclJbre (See “ Proof •') 

Uno Cbasse 0 St Germain, 1SG0, Dcslandes D 
Uno rantc, before 1822, Sjrlbe Pt Pc 
Unequal Match (An), 1877, Tom Taylor 
Unfinished Gentleman (1801-1803), Selby C 
Unfortminte Lovers (The), 1612, Davcnant. T 
Unfortunate Mother (TAe), 1 G 10 , Nabbos, T 
Unhappy raaourllo (The), 1G82, Banka T 
( 1 he Earl of Essex ) 

Unknown Ixjver (77ie), 1873, GosS'o PI 
Unnatural Combat, 1639, Massinger T 
Unnatural Tragedy (The), 1C24-1G73, Margaret 
duchess of Newcn tic P 
Up All Night (1730-1805), King Mn D (muslo 
by Dr Arnold) 

Upholsterer (77ie), 1753, Mnrphr F 
Upper Crust (J7ic) 18S0, II J Ilyron C 
Urgent Private Affairs (1805-18G8), Coyne C 
Used Up, 1845, C J Mathews C (adapted 
from tbo Trench L'homme Bias!) 

Vacancies (La), 1 G 50 , Danconrt C 
Val cl Andorre (Le), 1799-18G2 Ilalevy OC. 
Valentine, 1820, Gullbert do IMxcrecourt 
\aknllnian 1G17, Fletcher (Beaumont died 
1616 ) T (alicrcd by the car) of Rochester, 
lG“5i 

Valfrie. 1822, Scribe r 
Valiant \\ clchman (The) 1615 Armln C 
Vnlscl (i e Wallace) or Tho Hero of Scotland, 
1772, Pcrobo 1 (a prize play) 

Vnmptro (Le), 1820, Carmoucbo (adapted by 
1 lancho 1820) 

Vamplro (The), 1820 , Planchg 
Vamplro (The), 1823, Planchfi (music by 
Mars clincr) 

Vanderdcckcn 1878, V G AVillis A poetic 
drama (based on 77ie Flying Dutchman) 
Vandyck 1850 Richards PI 
\ ariety (The), 1G49, William Cavendish duke of 
Newcastle. C 

Vantour (J/on» ), 1805, Dnval 
Vcnccslas, 1047 Rotrou T 
Vcndanges do Suresnes, 1657, Danconrt C 
Vendetta, 1816, Stephens 
Venetian Outlaw (The), 1805, Elllston 
Vcnlco Preserved, 1082, Otway T (copyright 
was £15) 

VGnitlcnno (La) 1831, Anlcct Bourgeois D 
% cnonl, 1800 , Bowls D 
Vcnnsand Andonls(l703-1758),Theo Cibber C 
(copyright was £5 7» ) 

Vfprcs blcillcnncs (Us) 1819, Dclavlgnc T 
Vcrro d Eau (U), 1842 Scribe C 
Very Woman (A) 1655, Massinger T C 
Vespers of Palermo, 1823 Hemans T 
Vcmc do Malabar, 1709 kalkbrennor O 
Vicar of M akefield (The) (This novel was 
dramatized in 1819, tnmed Into an opera 
in 1823 , S Coyno produced a dramatic 
version In 1850, In conjunction with Tom 
Taylor, and W G AVUls in 1878, under 
tho name of Olivia ) 

Victims, 1S5G, Tom Taylor 
Vlctorlne, 1831, Buckstono 
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Vldenn, 1854, Bemud T 
Vio de Cafe, 1850 Dupenty 
VIeux Cbfiteau, 1799, Dcllamaria 0 
Vieux Fat (Lei 1810, Andrieux C 
Vieux Ganpm (fie) before 1822, Scribe Pt Pc 
Vieux Roches (Lee), 1833, Dumauois D 
Village (The), 1805, Cherry C 
Village Coquettes, 1835, Htillah 0 
Village Coquettes, 1836, Dickens 0 
Village Opera (The), 1762, Johnson C 0 
Village Wedding, before 1770, Love P 
Villain (The), 1603, Porter T 
Vludlmlatrice (Le), 1741-1813, Grfitry 0 
Vintner Tricked (The), 1746, * C (This is 
The Dutch Courtezan revived ) 

Vim Kama Tscherita, 8th cent , Bhavabhouti 
Myt D (translated by Wilson in his Indian 
Theatre) 

Virgin Martyr (The), 1622, Massinger and Dck- 
ker T 

Virgin Unmasked (The), about 1740, rielding 
Mu F 

Virgin of the Sun (The), 1799, Anne Humtree 
PI (from Kotzebue) 

Virgin of the Sun (The), 1812, Bishop 0 (This 
is Kotzebue’s Bcnyowski ) 

Virgin Widow (The) 1649, Quarles C 
Virginia, 1664, Webster T 
Virginia, 1760 Miss Brooke T 
Virginia, 1783, Alfleri P (translated by O 
Lloyd, 1815) 

Virginia (1756-1829), Leopold T 
Virglnic, 1683, Cnmpistron T 
Virglnie, 1786, Lalmrpa T 
Virglnius (1792-1852), Payne T 
Virgimus, 1820, Knowles T 
Virtue Betrayed, 1682, Banks T 
Virtuoso (The) 1670, SUadwell C 
Virtuous Octavio, 1698, Brandon H PI 
Virtuous Wife (The) or Good Luck to tbo Last, 
1680, D Urfey C 

Visltc il Bedlam ( Une), before 1822, Scribe Pt Pc 
Vologese, 1744, Leo O 
Volpone or The Fox, 1605, Jonson C 
Volunteers (The), 1693, Sbadwell C 
Vortigem and Kowena, 1796, Ireland T 
Votary of Wealth (The), 1792, Holman C 

Wags of Windsor (See “ Review ") 

Wakefield Plays (The) 32 innumber, printed by 
the Surtees Society in 1836 The only 
MS belongs to the ’Townley family Mys 
Walking Statue, 1710, Hill 
Wallace, 1799, Grahamo T 
Wallace (See “ Valsei ’) 

Wallenstein (Albertus), 1639, Glapthorne H D 
Wallenstein, 1799, Schiller (An English ver- 
sion by Coleridge, 1800 ) 

Walloons (The), 1782, Cumberland 
Walpole, 1869, lord Lytton C 
Walter Raleigh (Sir) 1720, Sewell T 
Wandering Lover (The) 1658, Meriton T C 
Wandering Minstrel (The), 1841, llayhev, and 
Beckett F 

War (1829-1871), Robertson C 
War to the ICnlte, 1865, H J Byron 
Warning to Fair Women (The) 1599, Anon T 
Warwick, 1763, Laharpe T (In 1767 appeared 
the English version by Franklin ) 
Washington, 1877, Tapper D 
saps (The), n o 422, Aristophanes C 


(Greek) Translated by Mitchell, 1829-22, 
Hickle, 1853, Rudd, 1867, Rogers, 1876 
Wat Tyler, 1794, Southey Pol.D 
Wat Tyler, 1869, Sala B 
Water Witches (The) 18Q5-1868 Coyne 
Waterman (The) 1774, Dibdin BdO 
Way of the World (The), 1700 Congreve C 
Way to get Married (The), 1796 Morton C 
Way to Keep Him (The), 1760, Murphy C 
Ways and Means, 1788, Colman C 
We Fly by Night, 1806, Colman F 
Weak Points (1802-1879), Buckstone 
Weathercock (The), about 1810, Alllngkam C. 
Wedding (The), lb 29, Shirley C 
Wedding Day (The), 1740, Fielding C 
Wedding Day, 1796, Inchlmld F (realized 
£ 200 ) 

Wedding March (The), loth cent , Gilbert 
Welcome and Farewell, 1837, Harness D 
Wenceslaus (See “ Venceslas ’ ) 

Werner, 1822, Byron T (based on one of Miss 
Lee’s Canterbury 7Ufes) 

Wertcr, 1786, Reynolds 
Werther, 1817, Duval F 
West Indian, 1771, Cumberland C 
Westward Hoo I 1007, Dckker and Webster C. 
What a Blunder 1 (1764-1817), Holman C 
What d ye Call It i 1714, Gay TOP 
Wlmt Next? (1771-1841), Dibdin F 
What You Will, 1607, Mnrston C (What You 
Will Is the second title of Shakespeare’s 
comedy of Twelfth Night ) 

Wheel of Fortune (The), 1779, Cumberland C 
Which is tlioMan? (1743-1809), Mrs Cowley C 
White Devil (The), 1612, Webster T 
White Lady of Berlin Castle, 1875, C Win- 
chester T 

Who is She ? 19th cent , Stirling Pt C 
Who wants a Guinea? 1805, Colman F 
Whore of Babylon (The), 1003, Day 
Who s the Dupe? (1743-1809), Mrs Cowley F 
Wicked World (The) 1873 Gilbert Fy O 
Widow (The), 1628, Middleton C 
Widow (The), printed 1652, Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Middleton C 

Widow Ranter (The), 1690, Mrs Belin C 
Widow of Delphi, 1780 Cumberland O 
Widow’s Tears (The), 1G12, Chapman C 
Wife (The), 1833, Knowles. D 
Wife for a Month, 1624, Fletcher (Beaumoni 
died 1616) T C 

Wife of Bath 1713, altered 1730, J Gay C 
Wife or No Wife, 19tb cent , Heraud C 
Wife Well Managed, 1716, CentHr re. C 
Wife’s Excuse, 1692, Southeme C 
Wife’s Relief (J7ic), 1711, Johnson C (Sea 
“ The Gamester ”) 

Wife s Stratagem (The), 1827, Poole. C (Seo 
“ The Gamester ”) 

Wives os They Were, etc., 1797, Inchbald C 
Wild Gallant, 1663, Dryden C ' 

Wild Goose Chase, 1619, Fletcbcr C (first 
published 1652) 

Wild Oats, 1798 O’Keefe C 
Wildair (Sir Harry), 1701, Tarqubar C 
Wilhelm Tell (Seo “Tell ’) 

Will (The), 1765-1841, Reynolds - C 
Willow Copse (The), 19th cent Boucicault 
Wily Begmlede, 1606, Anon C 
Winning a Husband (1802-1879) Buckstone C 
Winter's Tale, 1604, Sknkesponre C (first 
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mention^ 3011) The source of this play 
■wa'a novel called Paruimtoor The Triumph 
cf Tine, Hog, by Robert Greene (face 
** Za polya.") 

AA Mom of Ur Dodypoll icoo, I yly C 
Vi In Man of llie Last (A), 1700 inehbild PI 
(from Krtzebnc) 

AA f«e AA oman of Hogpen, lG3g,T Ifeyvood C 
AAlt at Se-eral AA'capons, 1014, Beaumont -and 
Hetcher C 

Wit In n Con*lable, 1C10, fllapthome C 
Wit wdlhout Money, posthumous 1039, Beau- 
tnont am! Fletcher C 

A^teb finder (TAr) ICtli cent ,11. Buchanan T 
AA Itch (77.c) 1C0I, Middleton TO (Shake- 
speare borrowed bla v. Itches In AfacUlh 
from Hit* plar ) 

AAl’cli of Ldmoiton, 1058, Rowley Tourneur, 
e’c. TC (Th* witch was Mot her Saw yer ) 
AA Ithin and AA Itbont, IFjC McDonnell I) I’m 
AA lie (57 e), 1035, Davcnan! C 
AVIt* Cabal (1021-1073), Margaret dnchr«s of 
KewcssMe. C 

AA It e lA*t 'hake (1729-1855), King C 
AA it'll' I at re One (77,e\ 1033, ‘'hlrlcy C 
A\ Ives (See under AA lfe ’ ) 

AA Oman Captain, 1C “0 ^had well C 

AA oman Hater 1C07 Beaumont and Hetcher C 

AA nman I j Ited 1M9, Coyne. 

A\o~an In tb' M«n, K97, J I yly MjtD 
(The woman Is Band ira.) 

AAonan Kllde wl'h Mndnr '«• (A) l*foelC03, 
third edition 1CI 7. Hcywood T 
AA oman made Ju tier (A) 1720 Betterton C 
AAoman will have her Avill (t), 1010, Haugh- 
tou 

AA’omari a Face, posthumous 1CI7, Beaumont 
ami I 1* trite* C 

AAoman a l’rije ponbumous 1C 17, Beaumont 
and Hetcher C 

AAoman* AAlt lCM, C Clbbc* C ■* 

AAorom'a AA It 1828, Knowles C 
AAotnana a AA calh‘ rcoek, 1009 prlrUd 1CI2 
I>>1 C (Tb* rccond part, called Amends 
fur Jeoditx vru act'd In IGIO ) 

AAomen IK ware of AA omen, 1057, Mlddl ton 
C (from the Italian) 

AAom'n Pleas'd po'thumoua 1C17, Beaumont 
and Fbtcber C 

AA outer (A) or An Hone Aorkshlrcraan, 1736 
Carey Bd O 

>A ond'T (A A cic) or A AAoman Never A'ext, 
1032. Itov ley C 

AA ond"r (77ir) or A AA oman beeps 0 Secret, 
1713, Cetitllvre C 


AVonder of AA omen (See " Sophonlsba,” llara- 
ton ) 

AA onderfnl Tear, 1C03, Debt er C 
AA ends ra In the Sun, 1700, D Urfey CO 
AA ood Demon (JV), 1811, Lewis Mel 
AAoodgirl (The), 1800, AVeher O (Seo‘‘Syl 
vana ") 

AAoodman l The}, 1771, Dudley CO 
AA oodvil (See •• John AA oodvll ”) 

AA'ord of Nature ( The) 1797 Cumberland C 
AA ord to th' AAl'e, 17G5 Kelly C 
AAo'ks forCntltra, 1015, Ar.on DDIal 
AAorld (7 Tie), 1803, Kenney C 
AVorlde and the Chyldc {The), printed 1522, 
Anon Mo 

AVorld* IdolfTTte) 1059, by II II B (adapted 
from the Greet, coined,} of Plutut by Aris- 
tophanes) 

AA onnds of Civil AA ar 1331, Lodge H PI 
AA reck A 'ho re, 1830, Buepstonc Mel 
AAritlng De k (The) or Aouth In Danger, 1799 
I’k (from Kotzebue) 

Vrxes, 1C39, C Cibber II D 
\YZ, 1810, Colman F 

A ellow Dwarf (77ie) 185t, Planchc 
A ork'htrc Tragedy (The), 1001, Anon (at ona 
time printed with the nameofShakecptarc) 

A oung Hvpocrilc(7"Ae) porihumoua 1778, Footo 
Young King (Tor) 1033 Mrs IHm 
Aounger Brothrr 'The) 1090, Mrs Behn 
A our live Gallants, 007, Middleton C 
A’oiith 1519 Anon Mo 
Youthful Martyrs of Pome 1850, Oakley 
Aouth h Glory and D atb a Banquet, Intnoparls 
(1021-1073), Margaret duihess of New- 
castle T 

Zaire, 1723, Voltaire T 
Zaire 1810 AA Inter O 

Zapolya, 1817, Coleridge T (founded on The 
II inler'l Tale, hr Shakespeare) 

Zara, 1735, 11111 T (an Engll'b version of 
Voltaire a Zaire) 

Zanly rflote {Die) 1791, Mozart O 
Zellnda, 1772, Callnl C (a prize play) 

Z'mlro ct Azor, 1771, Marmontel O (mnsle 
by (Irctry) 

Zenohia, 1753, Plcclnl O 
Zenobla, 1708, Murphy T 
ZolKldf 1772, Craddock 
Zora'de dl Prannta, 1622 Donizetti O 
Zorinstl, 1809, Thomas Morton, 
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Historical and Practical M ith Chapter by H G BOHN and 450 fine lllusts. Large 4to half leather 28* 

Chaucer for Children A Golden Key By Mrs H R Haweis With 

8 Coloured I htes and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to cloth extra, 3* 6 d 
Chaucer for Schools. B> Mrs. H R Haweis Pcm> S\o cloth limp zs 6d 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of With an Analysis of the Open 

ins-s Bj Howard STAUNTON Edited b> R. B 31 ORMALD Crown 8u> cloth Sr 
Tho Minor Tactics of Chess A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in obedience to Stra 
tc^ic Principle. B> F K V OUNG and E. C llo\\ ELL. Long feap 8\o doth sj 6d 
The Hastings Chess Tournament Containing the Authorised Account of the 230 Games 
pitted Aug Sept 1893 ‘With Annota Ions by PILLSnUR^ La^KER TARPaSCH STfilMTZ, 
ScHirrnrs Tcichmann Bardeli Br\ blackburnp Glncjprg Tinsley Mason ami 
ALUIN Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters ami ^Portraits. Edited bj IL F CHESHIRE. 
CrounSao doth ~ s 6 d 

Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

For the Love of a Lass PostBvo illustrated bonds zs cloth, zs 

Ey^ho^HIsp of *he RIvqp j Talcs and Sketches in South Tjncdalo Crown Sro, buckram, gilt 



CHVTTti a ftlKDL'?, ltt St Marlin'* bi;. Lcn-oa W.fc. 


Cine {Mrs. Archer), Navels bv. Pos* S~o 5 T nst. beards, as each 

Pa. si FerrcS. * ; Wir TerjS TOta hU gl't. 

Cl odd i Edward, F.R A S ) —Myths and Dreams. Cr Sro 51 6 d. 

Coa tes (Anns * — Ri e's Diary. Crc~va S-o, ci?~s 3s. 6e 

Cobban fj 31a claren). Novels bv. 

Tie Cn ;• S»f. ?-=?— ~_r: — -- 

T^tt P frd Sa T caL-b. c - *r r ** ?rz* Zir^r rrc-i 

Tfct Esnlc- g* Itatb**, Cr-p* -r-. 5. &, 


Coleman John . — Curlv . .-.s Actors S,c-j AVI h 21 IHasirai.cas 

i - 2 C r C. — *1 er* — rr- c= , -ttr, sr. 


Col eridge CM E ). — The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. C oth is 6f, 
Collins 'C. Allstonk — The Bar Sinister. Pcs S-o ooams 21. 


Collins ,John Churton, M.A ), Books bv. 

K Tfrtratlcsf cf Tt-rTii^ « T cT-^rsua. 

J CrNilt: 3^3 S irt* \ 4 .-» JT - vJU sr. Ga,j. 5 ~ii r C- ‘ T -”» c£ I _ 


Collins (Mortimer and Frances*. Novels by. 

Cr r* * *- c.»— ^ ^ tJJL j».c: cr. 

Trzxz rti c'r^t tc EJAsTffci. \ Ei*cks=-J^ ard 5cio!*r 

T-^rrra Toz P ty ct falM- i ^te yiiisfc Ccriiy 


Co!Hn5 fWiIkie’, Novels b>, 


■ ^s. C 

X-WnizcZ- 

Da* 

1 ! ;< tsi SeeV 
The 'A o!=lB la VTM t 
TF« Hscrrtrn*. 

IV in atai V. it«. 

A r Diiv 

ts« D»*e 

TS* Qjmi c Hturtt. 
Ho Jlarae. 




w S ~r-x, - - ‘ ■ 

2ty tv ija*.Iar,ei. 
r. i — ai aie- 

Pm- JClit H»:h. 

H‘« cr Kn.' 
tee Hew Ktfiile’'!. 
Tk* Frcses Deep. 

Tt* Lae r asd Cfct Lady 
The Trro Dctslnlea- 
Tie Him rd Hotel. 
Tie Fal *e Learei. 


=i 

FtieSeri Diaft.er 

Tfc« E-aci Eote. 

H tart are Sclecc*. 

• I Say No.’ 

A Pc-C-f * L! "e, 

TTe Enl Genic*. 

L! Jt turret 

H'* cr ° r C*i=- 

Ednd Lore. 


r ft Cr" *** J -=. Z-~.ce clL cl ei, rr rati 

T>* We-=i= la White. 1 the Kocattore I Artoriaa. 


Weresar la Whits a- T'-e T or oetor a t <V .-* — <■ ", _ .;-e v . -, ci - r_ 

Colman’s f Qeorpe) Hurrorons AVorks: ‘Broad Gnas,' My Night- 

t *z. X-* w — i. * — wl Cr I*" 5 Cr'C r -1 Vrg. “ t_. Cj. 

Colquhoun 1 31. J ? . — Evep Inch a Soldier. Pas* Sro. hoards, zs. 
Coit»t>reaktng, H ints on. B7V.' V Kcrccnsov Cr S-D f cL. y fef 
Convaiesce ntCooker>. By C«~fs?is~£ Rv/h O g-o, xr is 61 . 
Conwav {Moncure D ), Works by. 

D^tTT^o erfy iLT-d D*tP L cr* "T T«ry T ^ t? d^. 

VTgj> l -_g eC-A c Fg ^sefClrUliy ^cs. £' ^ , T I’-rx, d>i. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels bv. 

t --- 2 1 c '' escX 

Coops’" (Edward H_, — Geoffor y Hamilton. Cr Sro clo* fa y 6i 
CornwHJirT^PojTuIar Romances of the West of England; o- t Tbs 

. ~rx'~ ", e-' C f f . C CeOe^r. ty E,-ar~ L.-v~ F SLS. t;i 

jr; ^"rf | _t-C£ -a ^* 5^. TIVC, C~ 7 ~^ pgX*Ttd 

CoteF rV. CeciIi —Two Girls on a Barge V, 1U2J4 ILcrtratioas br 

f " L _• -j I_ 2 d. *-'■ '-- CJ * 

Craddock 1 C Egbert), Stones bv. 

PrctJr«* of C*^stu Sfsoky Rccni^Iss. P •r: 2^ Chsmr—i Sr^-is. 

Hi« Ya»rts£ed £l^r A-~ g e t*f 

Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black Spmts and White, Fcsp iVo, 

a li - _ 
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CHATTO & WINDU5, in 5t Martin’s Lnne, London, W.C 


Ciellln (II. N ). Books by 

Romancoc of tho Old Seraglio MfihsSJilus rations liyS h MOOD Crown St o, doth v 
Tnicsc of tho Caliph Crown Mo rlo h rr 

1 Tho Nazoronos A Pnma Crown Pin ;y - - 


Ci im (Matt ) — Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown Svo, doth 

extra with a 1 roim p T Ccc b> DAN EPAKP Ot po Sro ilhutntrd bentds gx _____ 

Crockett (S R) and Otheis — Tales of Our Coast By S R 

Croo rrr, Giinc^T Hmoj d rr nipkic Q * and M Clai > Kusshll. Mali a 

I'iuxtrations bj 1 RAM llPAbGWW Crown Cvo cloth jr cd 


Croker (Mrs 15. M ), Novels by Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 35 Cd 

each po tCco Ulu tnted boirtl^ ~r rich cloth Jimp ~x Cd each. 

JProtty Miss Neville J Diana Barrington I A Family likeness 

A Bird of Passage - I Proper Pririo I *ToIfOt r 

Ylllagn Tales and Jungle Tragedies i Two Masters I Ur Jervis 

Married or Singio 7 I The Real Endy Hilda 


Crown Pto cl th extra Cd each 

In tho Kingdom of Kerry ) Intorfcienco | A Third Personi 

Doyond the Palo Crornfivo Imclnm Cs 

MIsg Balm nine s Past Crewatvo buclnm gilt top Cs 


Crulkshanh’s Comic Almanack Complete m l\vo Series The 

FIRST from 18 «; to Jp-n the si COM) from ~ - e Best Humour of 

Thackeray, Hood, f 1 \\m u AiiirtrMi ouru &c With 

mimerotis 5 - tlcuts h> EaNDFLLS <Lc. 

Two Vols, c each . , , 

Tho Llfo of ( i t I * B> rr A CHARD jri POLD With 84 Illustrations and a 

Blbllormpln 3 r Cd 

Cum min" (C F Gordon), Works by Demy Svo, cl e\ , 8 s C d ea 

In tho Hebrides Ml h an Au otj po 1 ronti piece and 01 I! n t radons 

In tho Himalayas and on tho Indian Plains Wi'h 4* Iflu-tratlons ^ 

Two Happy Yoaro In Ceylon With s3 Illustration*. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt M ith a riiotornvur© Fronth;phs.c Pern) evo do h 7s &/ 


Cussans (John E ) —A MandLook of Heraldry, with Instructions 

for Tnclnjf 1 cdltrrccs nnd Deciphering \nvient MSS , Ac 1 mirth Edition rcvlxrd w'th 4cS M oodduts 
nd 3 Co ou rctl 1 htc. Cro t nh o c loth e xt n Cx 

Cy ples (W ) — Hearts of Gold Cr Svo, cl, 3 $ 64 post Svo, bds , zs 
Daudet (Alphonse) — The Evangelist, or, Port Salvation Crown 

8\o cloth extn 3J 6 d , pest Mo illustrated toarrh cr 


Davenant (Francis, M.A ) — Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Profession for their Sons when StirUns; In Life Crown 2ro cloth tx Cd 


Davidson (Hugh Coleman). — Mr Sadler’s Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece bj STA.\Lnv M OOP CrmnEvo cloth extra. 3c 6/ 


Davies (Dr. N E Yorke-), Works by Cr Svo, is ea, cl ,is 64, ea 

Ono Thousand Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints 

Nursory Hints A Mother s( ul le In lit dih tnd Disease 

Foods for the Fat A Treatise oil Corpulency uwh for iL. Cure 


Aids to Bong Xdfa Crown fro a ; cloth hmp **x Cd 


Davies’ (Sh John) Complete Poetical Works Collected and Edited, 

with Introduction a nd Notes, b) Lev A B GkOS\RT 1) 1) Two Vols., crown fivo cloth 3f Cd each 

Dawson (Erasmus, M B ) —The Fountain of Youth Crown 8 vo, 

cloth extn with Two Illustrations 1 y HUME hr ism $x Sr! post 8vo Plnstrucd boards sx 

De Guerin (Maurice), 1 lie Journal of Edited by G S Trebutien, 

,v!’l‘.EV t,, !t >,rbjS H m ' nrl vr TnnJatetl from the -oth Trench Edition by JESSIB P TROTH 
rcip S'O half hound or fa 


De Maistre v 

bi Sir Hcnpv A mrw, 


(Xavier) 

VTTurr.i-. 1 


De Mille (James) —A Castle In Spam 

— ?T ront,s picce 3^ Cd post Svo Illustrated hoards zs 


A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

ostfUo cloth limp cx Cd 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 


De ^y OJe) The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

01 im Q\KS n> LOB IS Hum \ CURZOV Crown Svo cloth Hmp 2 x 


CHATTO & WIND US, in St. Martin’s Lane, London, W C 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by. Cr 8 vo, cl, 3 i 6d ea , post Svo, 2 s ea 

Om* Lady of Tears 1 Clrcfrs Lovers 

Dewar (T. R ) — A Ramble Round the Globe With 220 Illustra- 

lions, Crown Cro cloth extra &, J 

Dc Windt (Harry) — Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to 

Bering Straits. Vjtn lap and 33 f -ill page IllesTatiocs. Demy Sro doth cx ra 1 6s 

Dickens (Charles) —About England with Dickens By Alfred 

RIM ER, V^Jicy Illustrations by C A. \ \NDEP HOOF ALFRED RialMER and 0 hers. SquarcEvo 
doth cstra. ys 6 <i 

Dictionaries 

The Readers Handbook of Allusions, References Plots, and Stories By the Rev 
E C Brewer, LL-D With an ENGLISH Biluoci APUY Crown Bvo doth extra, JS 6d 
Authors and tbolr Wopar v 1th the Dates Crown 3\o cloth lunp cr 

A Dictionary of Miracles IcutatuL, 1 caique, and Dogmatic By the Rev C. C BREWER, 
lLD Crown Svo cloth -tr 6.-L 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men With IBs orical and Explanatory Nott. by SA_iUEL 
A BENT A M Crown Evo doth extn 7S Cd. 

Tho Slang Dictionary r — *' r - 1 -* — 1 — J r ^ s-o c!o*h dr df 

Words Facts, and Phr -of the >\ ay Matters. By 

FL1E2ER EDWAFPS C 

Diderot — The Paradox of Acting Translated, with Notes, by 

W AI TER HERR 1 CS TOLLOCK. W i li Prefice In S r 1 1 c vr. Ip\ G Crown Sop jchTrcn*- 4 J <’■- 

Dobson (Austin), Works by 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils \\ ith 95 IHas'ntlonS Square S/o doth 6 r 
Four Frenchwomen 'll 1 J 1 ToJr Portrait^ Crown 3 vo Imckomi gilt top 6 x 
Eighteenth Century V ignettes 1 TitRi l E h ifs Crown C\o j buckram Cs each 

Dobson (\V T ) — Poetical Ingenuities" and Eccentricities Post 

E o doth hm p or Cd 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by 

lost $io Ulusiri e<l bo^ds is cadt ciothluip is €J each. 

Tho Man-Hunter | Wanted! A Detective s Triumphs. 

Caught nt Last. In the Grip of tho Lav^ 

Tracked and Taken From Information Received 

Who Poisoned Hotty Duncan? Link by Link 1 DarK Deeds 

Suspicion Aroused R i ddles Read. 

Crotro Evo cloth extra 31 &■' cadi 1 os. Svo illosTatcd boards cx each doth is 6 d each 
Tho Man from Manchester V« 1 h -a Illustrations. 

Tracked to Doom V ith Six fag pu-c Illustrations by GORDON BrotVNR 
The Mystery of Jamaica Te-race 

The Chronicles of Michael D a novltch of tho Rnsslan Secret Service 

Dowling (Richard) —Old Corcoran’s Money Crown Svo, cl , 3 s 6 d 
Doyle (A Conan) — The Firm of Girdlestone Cr Svo, cl , 33 6 d 
Dramatists, The Old Cr 8 \o, cl e^: .with Portraits, y 6i per Vol 

Bon Jonson a Works nth I otc<*. Critical and Explanatory and a Biographical Memoir b> 
"William Gifford Edited by Cohnd Cu "Mncham Three Vo.s 
Chapman s Works Three V ols. \ oL I contains the 1 lavs comp e r Vol II Poems and Minor 
1 ruislations. will* an Essa> by A C SWIVEL f\B ) ' ^ had and Odyssey 

Warlov/o s Works Edited wuhlsotes by Colonel 

Massinger s Plays brom Gifford’S Text Edttc One \ ol 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette Mrs Evfrard Cotes), Works by 

A Social Departure With r 

An American Girl In Bond <SC d 

The Simple Adventures ol __ I H T ownsend 

Cro\m 8 vo do*h extra 3 s O* ca<-h 

A Dao g hter of To-Day j Vernon s Aunt. M »t!r 47 Illustrations by H \L IIgpjst 

Dutt (Romesh C) — England and India* A Record of Progress 

dnnflf. One Hundred \ cars Crow n i _v r o doth r 

Dyer (T F Thiselton) — The Folk-Loieof Plants Cr Svo, cl ,6s 
Early English Poets Edited, with Introductions and Annotations 

by T \e~ A B GP05ART D D Cfoxvn Svo cloth boards ^ Cd per \ olu j z 
Fletcher s (Giles) Complete Poems One Vol _ 

Davies (Sir John) Complete Poetical Worl s Two \ ok 
Herrick s (Robert) Complete Collected Poomc Three'S ols 
Sidney s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works Tiurco \ ols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E R Peaice) — Zephyrtis A Holiday in Brazil 

en J trt tli'' I\lrcr Hite Wlk^tllhbtntions Cro^vn 8 ro, cln*)M"cln $r 









CHATTO & WINDUS, in St Martin’s Lane, London, W C 


8 - 


Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by 

Post 8vo illustrated boards ss each 

Archie Lovell I A Point of Honour 


Edwards (Eliezer) —Words, Facts, and Phrases* A Dictionary 

of Curious Quaint and Out-of the Way Matters Cheaper Edition Crown 8 vo cloth 3 J 6d 


Edwards (M Betham-), Novels by. 

Kitty Post 8 o boards ex cloth ex 6 d [ Felicia* Post Svo Illustrated boards, ex 


Egerton (Rev J. C , M A.) — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction b> Rev Dr H ACE and Four Illustrations Crown 810 cloth extra $s _ 

Eggleston (Edw ard) — Roxy A Novel Post 8vo, ill ust boards 2 s 
Englishman’s House, The A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

Inga House Bj C J Richard son Coloured Trontispiece and 934 IHusts. Cr Sio cloth y Gd 

Ewald (Alex Charles, F S A ), Works by 

The Lire and Times of Prince Charles Stuart Count of AJban> (The Young Pretfn 
DFP\ With a Portrait Crown 810 cloth extra 71 6 d s 

Storle3 from the Stato Papers \\ ith Autotype Frontispiece. Crown Svo cloth 6x 


Eyes, Our * How to Pre serve Them By John Browning Cr 8\o, i s 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men By Samuel Arthur Bent, 

A*M* Fifth Edison Revised ana Enlarged Crown Svo doth extra 7J 6 d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post Svo, cloth extra, 4s 6 d each 

The Chemical History of a Candle Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
by t\ 1 LLIAM CROOKES T C S. With numerous Illustrations. ^ 

On tho Various Forces or Nature, and their Relations to each other Edited by 
william Crookes TCS With illustrations. 

Farrer (J Anson), Works by. 

Military Manners and Customs Crown 8ro doth extra 6x 

War : Three Essq s, reprinted from Military Manners and Customs. Crown Svo tx doth rx frf 

Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown Svo cloth extn, y 6y cadi post Zvo illustrated boards cr each. 

The New Mistress I Witness to the Deed I Tho Tiger Lily I Tho White Ylrgln. 


A Woman Worth Winning Crown Svo cloth gilt top 6 r 

Fin-Bee — The Cupboard Papers . Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining r*st Svo cloth lim p g x 6./ 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making; or, The Pyrotechnists 

Treasury By THOMAS KENTISH With s&j Illustrations Crown 8vo doth 5T 


First Book, My By Walter Besant, James Pavn W Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Ali en Hall Caine George K Sims Rudvard Kipling A. Conan Dos le 
M E Braddon F V Robinson h Rider Haggard r M Ballantyne, I zaigwill, 
Morley Roberts d Christie Murray Mary Corelli J K Jerome John Strance 
V inter Bret Hartf Q Robert Buchanan and R. L Ste\ enson With a Prefatory Story 
by Jerome K JEROME, and 183 illustrations A New Edition Small demy Svo art linen y 6 d 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

Little Essays Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post Svo cloth, ar 6 d 
Fatal Zero Crown 8\o doth extra 3X 6 d post8vo illustrated boards, sx 


\ Post Svo illustrated boards, ex each 

Bella Donna* | The Lady or Brantomc j The Second Kfrs THIotson. 

Polly I Never Forgotten } Seventy-five Brooke Street* 

The Life of James Boswell (of Audunleck) With IUusts. Two Vols dcmy8vo doth c4x 
The Savoy Opera* With 60 Illustrations and Portraits Crown Svo cloth jr L/ 

Sir Henry Irving Twenty Years at the L yceum With Portrait. Crown fivo ix doth ix 6d, 

Flammarion (Camille), Works by 

Popular Astronomy A General Description of the Heavens Translated b\ J EU.ARD GORE, 
FR.\S With Three Plates and "SJ Illustrations. Medium 810 doth iox 6 d 
Urania 1 A Romanic With 87 Illustrations. Crovn 8v o cloth extra. 5X 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B D ) Complete Poems Christ’s Victone m 

Victoria on Earth Chnsts Tnumph over Death and Minor Poems. With Notes by 
Rev A B GROSArT I? D Crown 8vo doth boards y 6 d 

Fonblanque (Albany) —Filthy Lucre Post 8vo, lllust boards, 2 ;, 











durro & \VlNDUS, 111 St Martin's Lane, London, \V C 


Porbes (Archibald). — The Life of Napoleon III With Photo- 

Lnntrc I rrr I«plecr and Thlrt) six full page Illustration* DcmySro cloth pit top isf 



Gaulot (Paul) — The Red Shirts A Slory of the Revolution Trans. 

J« r{ ilz.j£li!l nr a 1 fontl>] kco b> STV. ICY Mood Crown Bro cloth y 6./ 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is Monthly Contains Stones, 

Arklrx upon Id rraure ■science Illofcnphy Mid Art nnd « Tablo Talk * by Sw \ AVUs UROAW 
•*' t v«rV / c nr-rtf r rtvnt jnts ie I tn s vt Hr (*< tn h Uastt fir bin ii'U? eic/i _ 

Gen tleman's Annual, The Published Annually in November is 1 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Tn h’c-d by 1 £>caK TaMOR Wli’i Introduction tty JOHN FHSM t *nd r> Steel Tlates after 
f i jti i CkblhMtXMv. S^ u arr S e n cloth 6r 6./ nil edges, 7/ 6 1 

Gibbon (Chas ), Novels by. Cr Ss0.cl.3r Cd ca , post8\o,bds ,2s ca, 

Robin Grny V uh 1 rontkj h*ci* | Dovlni* a Dream, 

The Golden Shaft V qh I rcmtitplrc e | Of HItfh Dogroo, 

I o lEio iltirtrate \ boar K pt entdi 

Thft Flov cr of tho Forest In Dovo and War 

The Dead Ifrart A Heart a ProbJom 

For Lack of Gold By mead nnd Stream 

What Will the World Say? The Braes of Yarrow* 

For the Kind I A Hard Knot fancy Free 

? uren of tho Meadow In Honour Bound 

n Par tu re a Green lie a rt a Delight Blood Money, 

Gibney (S omerville) —S ente nced 1 Crown 8\o, cloth, xr C d 

Gilbert (\V S ), Original Plavs by In Three Senes, zs 6 d each 

The fiLsr r t HI ** contain* r Tito Vkkni World— I j-~nnhou and Gahtea— Charit) — Tho Princes'.— 

T t r t dice nr 1 ruth— 1 ml ! i Jut) 

T 1 ♦* M l > t> Si nit 4 ?: Prnkm lfetrt —Fonred— Sweethearts — Grctchen— Dan Drucc— Tom Cobb 

-IIMS 1 imforc —The Sorcerer — The I imIcx r f I rnnnee f 1 

The THIRD ^IiPM-Si Corned) and Triced}— l ol*1 Lrt> i I airj— Fo entrants and Cuttdenstem — 

! urn r— I rher * I*ln — 1 ho Mikado— Kuudi„o re— T lie k comtn of Iho Guard— The Gondoliers — 

*1 1 o ^ < unleb-inhv— Utc; la. 

£|£lit Original Comic Opernn ■wnttrn I7W *> ClUH 1 T In Tiro Series DrmvBvo cloth 
»r f-f rath The FlPST contahlntri The Sarcrrer— II M S Tmafore — The Tiratcsoi rcmanc©— 

It luithe— 1 >« bonce— 1 Hncesi Ida— Tho Mikado— Trial l>> Jurj 
Th** *>t CO n Si'Rtr^ centatnlnri TheCondoUen— The Grand Duke— Tho Yeomen of the Guard-* 

IU Lxcelloncy— Utopfi Limited — 1 uddhjorc— Tho Mountebank*— Haito to tho Wcddnij 
Tho Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book* Quotation* for Tver* Day In tho'ieir elected 
from Iliy* l»> Vi *S Gil HFUT wtto Mu Ic bj Sir A SULI!\AN Compiled by ALFX. V ATSon 
K ojalTC-mo Jfftpane*c leather cs OJ 
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CHVTTO & V/INbUS, HI St. Martin’s Lane, London, W C 


Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds , ■zs each 

Dr Austin’s Guests | James Duke, Costermonger 

The Wizard of the Mountain I 


Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. * 

Crown Svo cloth extn 5 s Od each post8vo HI ust rt cd boards, cs each 
The Lost Heiress A Talc of love Battle and Adventure "With Two Illustration 5 by H 'NlbBET 
The Fosslcker A Romance of MashonalnndL U ith Two Illustrations by HUME HI5BE1 
A Fair Colonist With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood ~ ^ 


The Golden Rock M idt a Front spiece by STAMXY M ood Crown 8rn cloth extra 37 6 J 
Kloof Yarns Crown fi^o picture cover ss cloth ir 6d 

Tales from the Yeld Mnh Arche Illustrations by M NlSBrT CrownSro cloth 3 s A/ 


Glenny (George) — A Year’s Work in Gaiden and Greenhouse’ 

Practical Adrlce as to the Management of the Tlowcr Trait and Frame Garden. Post 8vo ir cloth u6>/ 

Godwin (William) —Lives of the Necromancers Post 8vo, cl -zs 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The An Encyclopaedia of Qoota- 

HQ-.S Edited by Theodore TavlQR Crown 81 o cloth gilt 7 s 6 tt 

Gontaut, Memons of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 

— dren of Trance) 1773-1805 M ith Two PhotogronnCa TwoYoK. demyfivo cloth extra au 

Goodman (E J ) — The Fate of Herbert Wayne Cr Svo, 3s 6 d 
Greelcs and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By CPJRT ( UHL and )V Konlr. Edited by Dr T HUEPFBR* With 545 lUustra 
tions. Large crown 8\ o cloth extra 7 s Cd 


Greville (Henry), Novels by 

Post g\ o illustnlcd boards zr each 
Nfkatior Translated hj Eliza E. CHASE. 

ANoble Woman Transl ted by At nritT D \ AVPAM 


Griffith (Cecil) — Corintlna Marazion A Novel, Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 3f post 8vt> illustrated boards cs 


Grundy (Sydney) —The Days of Ins Vanity A Passage m the 

Life of a Young Man Crown Svo cloth corn 3 s 6 J post Svo illustrated boards or 


Habberton (John, Author of ' Helen’s Babies ’), Novels by 

rost8\o illustrated boards cs each cloth limp cs Cd caclu 

Brueton's Bayou j Country Luck 

Hair, The Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease Trans 

lated from the German of Dr J PlNCUS Crown Svo zs cloth zs Ct' 

Hake (Dr Thomas Gordon), Poems by Cr Svo, cl ex, 6 s each 

neur Symbols I Legends of tnc JtTorrow | _ The Serpent PJay 


Malden Ecstasy Small ^to cloth extra. R j 

Halifax (C ) — Dr Rtimsey’s Patient By Mrs L T Meade and 

CLTTFORP HALlfAX MP CrorniSco cloth y M 


Hall (Mrs SC) —Sketches of Irish Character With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Mood by MACLISE GILBERT Har\EY Tnd GFORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Small demy Svo cloth extn 75- Cd 


Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

Tho Track of a Storm Cheaper Edition. Crown 8ro cloth % Cd, 

Jotcam Crown Svo cloth 3-r 6 J 

Halhday (Andrew) — Every-day Papers Post, 8vo, boards, zs 
Handwriting, The Pnilosophy of With over too Facsimiles and 

Fxplrmatory Text Dov Felix Dg Salamanca. Post 8vo cloth limp gj 6 d 

Hanky-Panky’ * Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

Hand &c. Edited by YV H. CKEMER+ *VV 1th goa Illustrations. Crown 8 vq cloth erTa 4 s Cd. 

Hardy (Thomas) — Under the Greenvood Tree Crown 8vo, cloth 

extn ,u i, Tortra t nml 15 Mus-rations 3s &£ po 5 Sto, illustrated boards sj , cloth hmp, or 6J. 
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Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works Revised by the Author LIBRARY 

EDITION In Mne Volumes crown Evo cloth ext n Cs rich 
VoL I COMPLETE POETICAL AND DrA IA1JC O'P * “With Sled pUc Portrait 
, II Tim LUCK or ko\ri\g Cami —I on i mi\n I \n Ri>— A itncu, Leglnd, 

It III TALLS OR THE ArGONAUTS— EASli 1 \ si I TCIIFS 
, I\ G\BRIFL CONTO^ | % ol V STOIILS— CO DLNbLD NOVELS Ac 

VI T Yi VS OV THE Y \CITiC SLO* L 

» VII Tales of Tiir P\cific Slope— IT Vith Portrait b> John Iettie R. A 
\ III T\LES OF Tim PINE AND TUL C\ i 1 LSS 
IV DLCTEVE AND CHAPPA REL. 

Bret Harto s Choice Y/orks, In Prose and Vcrac V ith Portrait of (he Autlior and 40 Illus- 
trations Crown Bvo doth & tki 

Bret Ilarte s Poetical Works Printed on Inn l mtdc piper Crr un S\o bud ram, 4 r 6 d 
A New Yolamo of Poems Crown 6vo buiknin 5* [/ rsfartf c 

The Queen of the pir-*" T**"' ~' ,/S — ~^sb} k VTr Gree\a\\A\ reproduced 

in LOlohrs by CD ILM 

CrDvrn€\0 turc boirds is each 

A Waif of the Plains k \\ ooi> 

A Ward of the Goldc ( \nley L IVood 

CronnSvo cloth extra 3 6 d cicli 

A Bappho of Green Springs <JLc With Tuo Illustrations b> IlUMr NlSRET 
Colonel Starbottlo s Client and Some Other People V ith a 1 rontisplcce 
8usy A Notcl M itlt Frontf'ptcCc and Vignette b\ J A CHRISTIE 
Sally DoWS Ac With 47 Illir-ratlous In W L) Almond and others 
A Protegeo of Jack Hamlin c, &r Willi 56 Illustra lonsbv \\ Smat l ind others 
The Boll Ringer of Angol’s &c it?i and others, 

Clarence A story of the American War V Goodman 

Barker s Buck Ax. W tth tj Illustrations Ax - 

Devil o Ford Lc Mi h a 1 rontlspicce b> W II OVEREt d 

Tho Crusade of the * Excolsior * \\ Ith 1 Frontispiece by T Ptr apd Partridge, 

Threo Partners , or The Utg Strike on Heavy Tree II ill V ith 8 Illustn loos by J GULICH 
Talcs of Trail and Town M ith Frontispiece b> G l Jacojib Hood 
F o tSio illustrated board cr etch 

Gabriel Conroy I The Luck of Roaring Camp, Ac 

An Heiress of Red Dog, t.c, I Californian Stories 

Fost6vo illu trued boards 2 s cadi doth etch 

Flip | Maruja. I A Phyllis of the Sierras 


Hawels (Airs H R), Books by 

The Art of Beauty A ith Coloured Frontispiece tnd $r 1 lluM ration* Square 8vo doth bds dr 
Tho Art of Decoration V ith Coloured Frontispiece a id 74 Illustrations. Sq 8vo doth bds, 6s 
Tho Art of Dress W ith 32 Illustrations. lostSio is doth zs 6J 
Chaucer for Schools Dum 8\o cloth hrap n s td 

Chaucer for Children With 3 S Illustrations 18 Coloutith Crown 4to doth extra y frf 

Haweis (Rev H. R . M A ), Books by 

American Humorists Wk«m gto itvi\r Oi rr Wfndi u holmes James, Ru<sspll 
LOWELL. AKTEMU* WAFD MARK TW\IN md El LT IlAl IE, Third Edition Crown 8vo, 
doth ex ra. 6r 

Travel and Talk 1885 03 95: My Hundred Tliou^tn 1 Mdcsof Travel through America— Canada 
—New Zealand— Ttsimnh— \ustnha—Lcjlou -The 1 uradiscs of the Pacific With Photogravure 
I rontis plcc^s, A Nm Ldition TwoYols cro^nCto doth rax 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by 

Crown 8vo cloth extra, 3s Cd each po t8\o illustrated boards zs each 
Garth I Ellice Quentin I Beatrix Randolph W ith Tour Hlusis. 

Sebastian Btrorac David Poindexter s Disappearance 

Fortunes Tool | Dust lo urlUus*s | The S poctro of tho Camera. 

Tostevo iiliis rated boards each 

Wins Cadogna } Loyo— or a Hamo 

HaAvthorne (Nathaniel) — Our Old Home Annotated with Pas- 

sa ge from the \uthors Notebooks and Illustrated with 3 L Phot oprat urcs Tuo Vols cr 8\o i $r 

Helps (Sir Artliur), Worlcs by. Post 8\o, cloth limp, 2 s 6 d each 

Animals and their Masters^ | Social Pressure 

Ivan do Blron: A NorcL Crown 8~o doth extra 6 J po t fro illustrated boards is 

Henderson (Isaac) — Agatha Page A Novel Cr 8 vo ol , 3; 6 d 
Henty (G. A ), Novels by 

Rujtxb the Juggler With Eight Illustrations by STANLEY L “WOOD CromSvo c! th, 34 - 6d t 
post Ero illuurated boards is 

Crown E\o cloth, sr 6n , 'eT’*h 

Dorothy’s Double 1 Tho Que en s Cup 

Colonel Thorndyke’S Secret Crown'th o doth, gilt top" or 


Herman (Henty) — A Leading Lad3 r Post 8vo, bds , -zs , cl , 2s 6 d 
Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers^ and Complete 

Collected Poems With Memorial Introduction and Notes bj the Rcr A B GROSAPT, D D 
Steel Portrait, &C, TLrce Vols , crown 8ro, cloth bowels, 6J c-cb. 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor) — Freeland A Social Anticipation Trans- 

latcd by ARTHUR RANSOM Crown 810 cloth extra &r 

Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von) — Tunis The Land and 

the People ~U itli r? Illustrations Crotm Svo cloth extra 3J 6d. 

HHl (Heodon) — Zambra the Detective Crown 8\o, cloth, 3 s 6d , 

post evo picture boards if cloth cj 6d 

Hill (John), Works by 

Treason-Felony PostSvo boards ex t The Common Ancestor Cr Svo doth 3r 

Hoey (Mrs Cashel) —The Lover’s Creed Post Svo, boards, cr 
Holiday, Where to go for a By E P Sholl, Sir H Maxwfll, 

Bart Mr John batsov janp Bariow Mary loxett Cameron Justin ir McCarthy 
Baullancf j w graham j ir saltfk ihcebp allen s j Beckett e. risers vine, 
and C f GOUDOV Cummi: c Croup Sro ir cloth u M 

Hollingshead (John) —Niagara Spray Crown Svo, is 

Holmes (Gordon, M D.)— The Science of Voice Production and 

Voice Preservation Crown Evo ss cloth w Cxi 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by 

The Autocrat of tha Breakfast Table Illustrated b> J GORDON THOMSON Post8>o cloth 
luim ex Cxi — Another Ldition postBxo cloth ar 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Tablo 

In One Vol lost8vo lmlfl>ound er ____ 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse With Life of 

the Author Portrait and "ao Illustration 1 ; Cronn8\o cloth 6 <i 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities \\ nh 8j Illustrations I ost 8vo hnlfbound a t 

Hood (Tom) — From Nowhere to the North Pole A Noah’s 

Archeological Narrative \\ ith ^ Illu’Untions l > W PRUNTON and £ C Bapnes Cr 8vo cloth 6s 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works , including his Ludi- 

crous Adventures Hons Mots Puns and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits Facsimiles and 
Illustrations Crown 8vo cloth extra 7 s 6d 

Hooper (Mrs Geo ) —The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2 % 
Hopkins (Tlghe) — ‘’Twixt Love and Duty ’ With a Frontispiece 

CrounSvo cloth y 6 d 

Horne (R Henglst) — Orion An Epic Poem With Photograph 

Portmt by SUMMERS Tenth Fditlon Crovnflvo cloth extn 7s 

Hungerford (Mrs , Author of ' Molly Bawn ’), Novels by 

lostSto Illustrated boards each cloth limp ar (xi each 

A Malden All Forlorn I A Modern Cfrco. I An Unsatlofactbry Lover 

Marvel A Mental Struggle Lady Patty 

In Durance Vile I I 


Frown 8vo cloth cxtn 3s 6d each postBvo Illustrated boards cr each cloth limp ir 6d each. 
Lady 1 Yerner s Flight I The Professor s Experiment 

The Red House Mystery I Nora Crelna. 

Tho Three Graces I 


Croun8to cloth extra 3 s (xi each 

An Anxious Moment 1 A Point of Conscience 

April s Lady I Peter s Wife 


Lovice Crown 8vo cloth 6j 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c Edited 

bj Edmund Ouinr rosteto Inlf bound -r v 

Hunt (Mrs Alfred), Novels by 

CronnBio doth extra jr 6rf each post Sro Illustrated boards rr each 
Tho Leaden Casket | Self Condemned | That Othor Person 

Thornlcrott a Model rotSto boardsex I Mrs Juliet CromtS'o cl oth extra y 6./ 

Hutcliison (W M ) — Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illustra 

tions. Crown 810 cloth cxtn y Cxi 

Hydrophobia An Account of M Pasteur s System , The Technique of 

Ps Method and Statistics B) Rpnaud SUZOR Mn Croon Sro cloth extn Ir 

Hyne (C J, Cutcl(ffe),— Honour of yhiey es Cr 8yo, cloth, 3s 6 d 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre- 

face Tost Sro blush rose paper and cloth zs 6d 


Indoor Paupers By One of Them Crown 8vo, cloth, is 6 d 


Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 

ByJ Tre\OR DAULS Crown 8\o u cloth it 6 <L 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of Collected and Edited oy A 

PERCE\ AL. Gra\ CS lostS\o doth limp es bd 


Irving (Sir Henry) * A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lvceum 

lly PLRC\ FITZGERALD \\ Ith Portrait. Crown 8vo is cloth is Crf 


James (C T C ) — A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds Post 

8vo cloth limp it 6rf 


Jameson (William) —My Dead Self Post 8vo, bds , 2* , cl , 2s ou 


Japp (Alex. H , LL.D ) —Dramatic Pictures, <S.c Cr 8vo, cloth, 5s 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by Post 8vo, illustrated boards 2 r each 

Tho Dark Colleen I The Queen of Connaught 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by Post 8vo cloth limp, 2s 6 d each 

Nature near London | The Llfo of the Fields 1 The Open Air 

*4+ Also the HAND MADE TAPER EDITION crown 8vo buckram gilt top 6s each. 

Tho Eulogy of Richard Joffcrles By Sir W \LTER BLSANT With a Photograph Portrait 
Crown 8vo cloth extra, 6s 


Jennfngs (Henry J ), Works by 

Curiosities of Criticism Post 8* o cloth limn zs 6d 

Lord Tennyson A Biographical Sketch A\ ith Portrait. Post Bro i/ cloth it 6d 


Jerome (Jerome K ), Books by 

Stageland 'With 64 Illustrations by J Bernard Partridge. Fc*p 4to picture cover it 
John Ingorfleld Ac. With 9 lllusts by A S BO\ DandJOHNGUMCH reap 8vo pic.cov it cd 
The Prude sProgrcce: A Comedy by J k JtiROMr and EDEN PHiLLPOTTS Cr Pvo it 6 d 


Jerrold (Douglas) —The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letters To 1 810 printed on hid paper and half bound zs 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by Post 810, i* ea , cloth limp, is 6 d each. 

The Garden that Paid tho Kent 

Household Horticulture A Gossip about Howers. Illustrated 

Jesse (Edward) —Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life 

1 ost Bvo cloth limp "T 


Jones (William, F S A ), Works by Cr 8vo, cl extra, 7 s 6d each 

Flntfer-Rlng Lore Historical Legendary and AnecdoiaL AV ith nearly 300 Illustrations. Second 
Edition Revised and Enlarged 

Credulities, Past and Present Including the Sea and Seamen Miners Talisrpans AVord anj 
Letter Divination Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, Birds, Eggs Luck Ac. With Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations A History of Regalia ith 100 Illustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM ClTFORD Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM Three Vols. 
crown 8vo cloth extra 3T Cd each 

Josephus, The Complete Works <Df Translated by Whiston Con' 

talning The Antiquities of the lews and Tho Wars of the Jews. With 53 Illustrations and Maps, 
Two vols. demy 8vo half bound xzs Cxi 


Kempt (Robert) — Pencil and Palette. Chapters on Art and Artists 

lostSvo cloth limp 2T 6d 


Kershaw (Mark), — Colonial Facts and Fictions* Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8v 0 Ulustratod boards zs cloth zs 6d 


King (R Ashe), Novels fay 

Tust 8vo Illustrated boards is each. 

•The Wearing of tho Groan.' I Passion’s Slave, 

Drawn Gamg 1 pell Barry, 
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Mallock (W H ), Works by/ 

The New Republic Post8vo picture cover zs . cloth limp ar 6d 

The New Paul & Virginia Positmsm on an Isnni Post8vo doth ax td 

A Romance of thQ Nineteenth Century Crown 8vo cloth , post Svo IHust boards ar 


Poems. Sm n^to parchment Bs 

Is Life Worth Living? Crown 8vo, doth extra 6s 


Margueritte (Paul and Victor). — The Disaster Translated by 

PREDFRiC Lfes Crown fivo cloth 3f 6d _ 


Marlowe’S Works Including lus Translations Edited, with Notes 

md Introductions by Colonel CUNNINGHAM Crown8\o cloth extra y (xf 


Massinger’s Plays From the Te\t of William Gifford Edited 

by Col LUNNINCIIAM Crown 8vo cloth extra y C*t 


Mas terma n (J ) — Half°a-Dozen Daughters Post Svo, boards 2 s 
Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c Post Svo, lllus- 

trued bowls e* cloth hmp as CJ _ 

Meade (L T ), Novels by 

A Soldier of Fortune Crown 8vo cloth 3 s 6£ postSvo Illustrated boards as 


Crown Ero cloth 3* 6 d cadi 

In an Iron Crip j The Yolco of the Charmer AVith 8 Illustrations 

Dr Rumsey s Patient L.T ME\DF and CU 1 roRD HALIFAX M D 


Merrick (Leonard), Novels by 

The Man who was Good Post Ero picture boards 'or 


Crown 8vo doth y 6 d each 

This Stage of Fools | Cynthia A Daughter of the Philistines 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande By 

A E SwEPTinrlJ ARmOV K*» 0 \. With 265 Illustrations Cronn Bto'cloth extra 71 6J 

Mlddlemass (Jean), Novels by Post 8vo lllust boards, 2 s each 

Tgpch and Co 1 Mr Dorilllon _ 

Miller (Mrs F Fenwick) —Physiology for the Young, or, The 

Hou e of Life \\ ith numerous Illustrations. I ost 8vo doth hmp as 6/ 


Milton (J L.), Works by. Post 8vo, is each, cloth, is 61 each 

The Hygiene of the Skin With Directions for Diet Soap^ Baths 1 \ incs A.C, 

The Bath in Diseases of tho Skin t 

The Laws of Llfo. and their Relation to Diseases of tho Skin 


Mlnto (Wm ) —Was She Good or Bad ? Cr 8vo, is , cloth, is 6 d 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by Crown 8 vo, doth extra, 3 s 6 d each. 

The Gun-Runner A Romance of Zululand With a Frontispiece bj Stanley L, Wood y 
The Luck of Gerard Rldgeley With a Frontispiece bv Sianlpa L. A\ood 
T he King S Assegai "With Six full pape Illustrations b) SI ani LA L. AV00D 
Renchaw Fanning’s Quest AVith a Frontispiece by StanlfV L. AYopp 

Molesworth (Mrs ), Novels by 1 

Hathercourt Rectory Fost8vo illustrated boards as 
That Girl in Black Crown 8\o cloth is 6rt 

Moncrieff (W D Scott-) — The Abdication * An Historical Drama 

VA nil Seren Etching b> JOHN PCTTIP A\ Q OPCHAkDSON J MaCAAJURTER COUN HtWTtR. 
K iACBETJt and Toil GRAHAM Imperial 410 buckram six 

Moore (Thomas), Works by 

The Epicurean and Alciphron 1 ost 8vo half bound zr 

Prose and Yerso including Suppressed I as^agesfrom the MEMOIRS OP LORD BYRON Edited 
bj 1 11 SHU lU-RD \\ ith Portrait Crov,n8vo cloth extra, 'js 6d 


Aluddock (J E ) Stories by 

Crown 8,o cloth exln -v cirh 

Malt! Marian and Robin Hood V\ ith Ulustritions In STANLEV VV OOD 
Baslle tho Jector Whh Frontispiece l>; STAVLEY v\ onn 
Younfi lioohinyar 

Post 8vo illustrated boards rr each 

Tho Dead Man's Secret I From tho Bosom of tho Beep, 

Btorles Weird ond Wonderful, Post Bro illustrated boards sr cloth ar oj 
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Murray (D Christie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo doth extra each post 8vo niustrated boards ox each 


A Life's Atonement 
Joseph 6 Coat 12 lllusts 
Coals of Flro 3 lUosts, 
Yal Strange 
Hearts 

The Way of the World 


A model Father 
Old Blazer s Hero 
Cynle Fortune I ronttsp 
By the Gate of the Sea 
A Bit of Human Nature 
First Person Sin gular 

The .Making of a Novelist * An Experiment m Autobiography 
8\o buckram 3X 5 d 

My Contemporaries In Fict ion Crown 8ro bu krim 3 J 
This Little World Crown 8vo cloth gilt top Os 
Talos in Prose and Yerso ith I rontisplc.ee b> ARTHUR UoPMNS Cr 81 
A Race for Millions CronnSio cloth 3X Od 


Bob Martin s Little Girl* 
Time c Pevengos 
A Wasted Crime 
In Direst Peril 
Mount Despair 
A Capful o Nails 
\\ ith a Collot) pc Portrait Cr 


o clotli y Cd 


Murray (D Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown G10 clotli extra 31 6 d each post fit r> Phistntul boards n s each 
One Traveller Returns | Tho Bishops Bible 

Paul Jones s Allas *kc \S itli Illustrations b> A Iihl siuk md < Nicoi p r 

Murray (Henry), Novels by 

Post 8vo illustrated boards sx each cloth each 

A Game of Bluff | A Song of Sixpence 


Newbolt (Henry) —Taken from the Enemy rep 8\o, cloth, is 6 d 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by 

4 Ball Up Crown 8 vo doth extra y Cd post 8vo illustrated boards zs 
Dr Bornard St YInccnt Post8vo illustrat ed boards gx 
Lessons In Art 'U ith n Illu strat ions. CronnSto elothextra zs 

Norris (W E ), Novels by. 

Saint Anns Crown 8vo, doth 3X 0 <i post 810 picture bon nls ss 
Bttly Balfa w h rth a Frontis piece by 1 II TOHVSFW Crq «-n £vo cloth 3X <jd 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by 

The Unforeseen 


.Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each 

| Chance *» o r Fate ? 


Ohnet (Georges), Novels by 

Doctor Rameau 
A Weird Gift Crown Bvo cloth y Od post 810 picture boards zs 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards' 2s each 

| A Last Love 


Post 8vo illustrated boards, 2 s each 

| Whlteladleg 


Ohphant (Mrs ), Novels by 

The Primrose Path 

Tho GroatoEt Heiress In Eng land 

Tho Sorce re ss Crown 6>o cloth 31 M 

0’ Reill y (Mrs ) —Phoebe’s Fortunes Post~8vo77llust boards 2 s 
O’Shaugltnessy (Arthur), Poems by 

Tcap 8vo elothextra ?x Od each 

Music and Moonlight. | Bongs of a Worker 

La ys of France Crown 8 ro cloth ext ra tox Qi 

Ouida, Novels by 

Held in Bondage 
Tricotrln 
Strathmore 
Chandos 

Cecil Castlemalno’fl Gogo 
Under Two Flags 
Puck 1 Idaho. 


Cr 8vo, cl , 3 s 6d ea, post 8vo iliust bds , 2 s ea 


Follc-Farlne 
A Dog of Flanders 
Pascarcl | Blgna* 
Two Wooden Shoes 
In a Winter City 
Ariadne | Friendship 
A Yillage Commune 


Moths 1 Pipistrelle 
In Maremma. I Wanda* 
Blmbl | Byrlln 
Frescoes | Othmar 

Princess Napraxlne 
Gullderoy ) RufHno 

_ ___ Two Offenders 

Blmbl With Nine Illustrations b > LDMUND H GARRETT Squire 8vo elothextra y 
Ban ta Barbara &.c Square e vo clotli Os croun8\o dot h 3X od post8vo illustrated boards rx 
POPULAR Editions Medium 8vo Od each doth IX each 
Under Two Flags 1 Moths 

Medium 6vo cloth ex 

1 ost 


Under Two Flags and Moths Popular Ldition in One \ olumm 


Wisdom Wit* and Pathos selected from tho Works of OUibA by 1 S\dnl\ Morris 
810 cloth extra gx —CHEAP LDITION illustnted boards ax 


Page (H A ) — Thoreau 

fcvo clotli "x Od 


His .Life and Aims With Portrait Post 


Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of t Hindoo With Preface by Sir 

HART LI 1 M RF Crox n 810 doth y Od post8io illustrated boards cs 


Parker (Rev Joseph, D D ) — Alight Have Been 

Notes Crown 8io doth Os 


some Life 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters 

Introduction and Notes by T M Cf IP DD 


A New Translation, -with Historical 

Post 8vo clotli limp sx 


imiunui.nuii mm nuica uy t urir u u i U3L o»l> v-hhu imuh 

Paul (Margaret A ) —Gentle and Simple Crow n 8vo, cloth, with 

Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 3r firf post 8vo Illustrated boards ;r 1 „ 




